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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS 
3 FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 


Tuespay, July 1, 1919. 
(Legislative day of Monday, June 30, 1919.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. on the expiration of the 


recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ball Keyes Nugent Trammell 
Calder King Overman Underwood 
Capper Kirby Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
‘urtis Knox Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham La Follette Sheppard Warren 
Fernald Lenroot Smoot Watson 
Frelinghuysen McLean Spencer Wolcott 
Harding Nelson Stanley 
Kellogg Norris Thomas 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Thirty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. CHAMPERLAIN, Mr. France, Mr. Gronna, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
HENDERSON, Mr. Jones of New Mexico, Mr. Kenprickx, Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR, Mr. McNary, Mr. New, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. ROBINSON, 
and Mr, Surrn of Georgia answered to their names. 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce the absence of the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar], who is detained on 
public business. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock], the Senator from California [Mr. 
PHELAN], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Sur, the Senator from South Carolina 
IMr. SmIrTH], and the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. SWAN- 
son] are detained on official business. 

Mr. Cummins, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. BeckHam, Mr. Corr, Mr. 
Saara of Arizona, Mr. ELKINS, Mr. Jounson of California, Mr. 
FLETCHER, Mr. STERLING, Mr. McCumper, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. 
RANSDELL, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Gay, and Mr. SUTHERLAND en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1706) author- 
izing the construction of a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Snake River, about 3 miles above its confluence with the 
Columbia River, near Pasco, Wash. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: : 

H. R. 4630. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge 
across Sulphur River, near the Texas & Pacific Railroad bridge, 
in said county and State; and 

II. R. 4631. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge across 
Sulphur River, at or near Blackmans Point, in said county and 
State. : 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 1218) to provide for vocational 
rehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled per- 
sons discharged from the military or naval forces of the United 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. LODGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mill- 
ville, Malden, Everett, Someryille, Methuen, and Lawrence, all 
in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the prompt enactment 
of legislation for the enforcement of national prohibition, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of sundry employees of the 
Fairbanks-Morse Co.; the George Frost Co.; the Boston & Lock- 
port Block Co.; the Wright & Potter Printing Co.; the E. B. 
Badger & Sons Co.; the Franklin Machine & Tool Co.; the 
Clinton E. Hobbs Co.; the Brown Engine & Machine Co.; the 
New England Maple Syrup Co.; Monks & Johnson; the Brown- 
Wales Co.; the Columbian Rope Co.; the Cronkhite Co. (Inc.); 
the Thomas D. Gotshell Shoe Co.; the Lamson Co.; the Prince 
Macaroni Manufacturing Co.; D. E. Eddy & Sons Co.; H. C. 
Whitcomb & Co.; Ginn & Co.; Pratt & Forrest Co.; Richardson 
& Boynton Co.; the Barrett Co.; H. W. Johns-Manville Co.; 
Carter, Rice & Co. (Corp.); Edgar T. Ward's Sons Co.; Uni- 
versal Winding Co.; Tolman, Dow & Co.; and the National Cas- 
ket Co., all of Boston; of the Worcester Wind Motor Co.; the 
Reed & Prince Manufacturing Co.; White & Bagley Co.; the 
Whitcomb, Blaisdell Machine Co.; the Osgood Bradley Car Co.; 
the United States Envelope Co,; Browns’ Beach Jacket Co.; 
Walden-Worcester (Inc.); O. S. Walker Co.; the Arcade Mal- 
leable Iron Co.; the Worcester Bleach & Dyeworks Co.; the 
Stockbridge Machine Co.; the Coates Clipper Manufacturing 
Co., all of Worcester; of the Wright & Ditson Co., of Springfield ; 
the Ross Manufacturing Co., of Leominster; Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corporation, of Greenfield; R. A. Wood Co. (Inc.), of Low- 
ell; the Waltham Machine Works, of Waltham; the Perfect 
Safety Paper Co., of Holyoke; Blake Pump & Condenser Co., of 
Fitehburg; the Agawam Co., of Agawam; the Bishop Co., of 
North Attleboro; the Southbridge Printing Co., of Southbridge; 
Merriam, Hall & Co., of North Leominster; the Holyoke Braid- 
ing Co., of Holyoke; Potter Confectionery Co., of Cambridge; O. 
S. Hawes & Bros., of Fall River; the Fitchburg, Foundry Co., of 
Fitchburg ; the National Equipment Co., of Springfield; Clements 
Associates, of Southbridge; the Plymouth Mills, of Plymouth; 
the Whitin Machine Works, of Whitinsville; the Standard 
Worcester Co., of Plymouth; and the Coates Clipper Manufac- 
turing Co., of Worcester, all in the State of Massachusetts, re- 
monstrating against the repeal of the so-called daylight-saving 
law, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cambridge, 
Belmont, Waverly, Arlingtop, Medford, Gloucester, Fitchburg, 
Fall River, Worcester, Millville, Springfield, Whitman, Boston, 
Whitinsville, Uxbridge, Enfield, Malden, Hyannis, Taunton, 
North Wilbraham, Westfield, Lawrence, Great Barrington, 
Marshfield, Waltham, Lowell, Quincy, Sandwich, Framingham, 
Ashby, Salem, Manchester, Plymouth, Pittsfield, New Bedford, 
Clinton, Middleboro, and Adams, all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, praying for the ratification of the proposed league of 
nations treaty, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Hr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Iowa City, Iowa, and a petition of sundry citizens of Webster 
County, Iowa, praying for the ratification of the proposed 
league of nations treaty, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented a petition of Local 
Branch No. 6029, United National Association of Post Office 
Clerks, of Springfield, Mass., praying for an increase in the 
salaries of postal employees, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. PHELAN presented petitions of the Outlook Club, of 
Oakland; the Plymouth Congregational Church, of Paso 
Robles; the Board of Supervisors of San Luis Obispo County; 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Watsonville; the Willow 


States, and for other purposes,” approved June 27, 1918, and it Glen Methodist Episcopal Church, of San Jose; the League of 


was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 
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Peace Club of Sebastopol; the Woman's Club of Walnut Creek; 
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the Congregational Church of Ferndale; the Woman's Improve- 
ment Association of South Pasadena; the Maywood Woman's 
Club, of Corning; the Ashbury Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Livermore; the Village Club of Ferndale; the Faculty Woman's 
Club of Stanford University; the Richmond Club, of Riehmond ; 
the Woman's Club of Palo Alto; the California Federation of 
Women's Clubs, of San Francisco; the Stockton School Women’s 
Club, of Stockton; the Women’s Christian Union of Southern 
California, of Los Angeles; the Lincoln Park Woman's Club, 
of San Francisco; the San Diego Business and Professional 
Women's Club; the Modern Language Association of Los 
Angeles; the High School of Owensmouth; the Woman’s Im- 
provement Club of Vallejo; the Wednesday Club of San Diego; 
the Wednesday Morning Club of Altadena; the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians of San Francisco; the May View Camp, 
No. 7255, Modern Woodmen of America, of San Diego; the 
Woman's Club of Colusa; the Chamber of Commerce of 
Concord; the Bellevue Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
Santa Rosa; the Chamber of Commerce of Santa Ana; the 
Fortnightly Club of Redlands; the Dames of the Loyal 
Legion Society of San Francisco; the Kings County Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Hanford; the Richmond Club of Rich- 
mond; the Chamber of Commerce of Madera; the Fairmead 
Farm Center, of Madera County; the Woman's Improve- 
ment Club of Martinez; the First Presbyterian Church of 
Eureka; the Church Federation of Sacramento; the Rebekah 
Lodge, of San Luis Obispo; the Selma Lodge, No. 277, Free 
and Accepted Masons, of Selma; the Hemet Lodge, Knights of 
Pythias, of Hemet; the Campbell Improvement Club; the 
Woman's Club of Carlotta; the Monterey Lodge, No. 180, 
Knights of Pythias, of Monterey; the Chamber of Commerce 
of Monterey; the Alpha Literary Improvement Club, of Lom- 
poc; the University Book Club, of Los Angeles; the Woman’s 
Club of Carpinteria; the Woman's Club of Hollister; the 
California Badger Club, of Los Angeles; the Federated Com- 
mercial Bodies of Fortuna; and of Local Branch, International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Shipbuilders, and Helpers 
of America, of Vallejo, all in the State of California, praying 
for the ratification of the league of nations treaty, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5032) to extend the 
franchise in the parishes and separate congregations of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the District of Columbia, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 60) 
thereon. 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably with- 
out amendment Senate resolution 98. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs, or any subcommittee 

is, authorized 


thereof, and he a during the Sixty-sixth Congress 

SS e A E teats E 
a er, at a 

report. 8 be had in connection Nth 


zepon such hearings as may W any 

ich may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be d 

out of the. contingent fund of the Senate, and that the 5 

any . thereof, may sit during the sessions er recesses of the 
nate, 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 
Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably, 
without amendment, Senate resolution 97, and I ask for its 
present consideration. 
The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds, or 
any subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, n during the 
Sixty-sixth Congress to loy such counsel and expert assistants as 


be necessary ; ks, and ; to administer 
pan and to employ a stenographer, at a cost — exe $1 per 


printed ich h as may be had in connection 
any sub. which may be before said commi „ the 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the com- 


: ADDITIONAL SENATE PAGES. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favor- 
ably, without amendment, Senate resolution 69, submitted by 
Mr. Hanne on the 5th instant, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair), The 
resolution will be read, 


The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the t at Arms ef the Senate be, and he bereby 
is, authorized and dir to employ five additional pages for the Senate 
Chamber at $3 B —.— for a period 4 5 HoN the 2 of the 
— items of the contingent fund of the aie = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. THOMAS. 
more pages? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that these pages are 
already appointed. The Senator will remember that at the last 
session of Congress, when the telephone booths were installed 
in the cloakrooms—— 

Mr. THOMAS, This confirms what we already have? 

Mr. SMOOT. We had three at that time. We have taken 
the telephone girl away from the booth and appointed one of the 
pages in her place. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 0 

The resolution was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2341) granting a pension to Matilda T. Lyman (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 2342) to construct a public building for a post office 
at the city of merry Ga.; to the Committee on Public Build- 


By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2343) for the relief of Capt. Frederick B. Shaw; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2344) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to lend 
unused or obsolete machinery to educational institutions; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

A bill (S. 2345) for the relief of Laban H. Davies (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 2346) granting an increase of pension to Uriah 
Ruch; and 

A bill (S. 2347) granting a pension to George W. Johnson; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 2348) granting an increase of pension to Nancy 
Herrald ; 

A bill (S. 2349) granting an increase of pension to Thonias W. 
Mitchell (with accompanying papers) ; : 

A bill (S. 2350) granting an increase of pension to William P. 
Wilson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2351) granting an increase of pension to George F. 
Chambers (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2352) granting a pension to Joseph W. Wolf; 

A bill (S. 2353) granting a pension to Charles M. Kuhn; 
ors (S. 2354) granting an increase of pension to William H. 

ry 

A bill (S. 2355) granting an increase of pension to Asa L. 
Bushnell ; ` 

A bill (S. 2356) granting an increase of pension to Ellen L, 


I should like to inquire whether we need five 


A bill (S. 2357) granting an increase of pension to George R. 
Frazier ; 

A bill (S. 2358) granting an increase of pension to Rubin J. 
Huston; 

A bill (S. 2359) granting a pension to William H. Johnson; 

A bill (S. 2360) granting an increase of pension to John V. 
Kearns; 

A bill (S. 2361) granting an inerease of pension to Thomas 
Newton Primm ; 

A bill (S. 2362) granting an increase of pension to Channing 
Smith ; 
Pes bill (S. 2363) granting an increase of pension to Perry 

rayer; 

A bill (S. 2364} granting a pension to Annie Tullis; and 

A bill (S. 2365) granting an increase of pension to John R. 
Winter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2366) for the relief of Daniel M. Whitaker; and 

A bill (S. 2367) for the relief of Mary Whitaker Moffatt (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. STANLEY: 

A bill (S. 2368) granting an increase of pension te Rev. 
Horace Kennedy (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2369) granting an increase of pension to John B. 
Tucker (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FALL: 

A bill (S. 2370) granting a pension to George F. Ludi (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2871) for the relief of Katheryn Walker (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KEYES: 

A bin (S. 2372) granting a pension to Elizabeth M. Dear- 
born; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 2373) to amend the act making an appropriation 
for a public building at East Las Vegas, N. Mex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2374) creating the Pajarito National Park; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2375) for the relief of Kate A. Wallace (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 7 

A bill (S. 2376) to establish a station for the investigation of 
mentally handicapped children in schools; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


AFFAIRS IN COSTA RICA. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to present a resolution for reference to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

The situation to which this resolution relates is a most grave 
and serious one, which I trust will receive prompt and favorable 
consideration at the hands of the committee and that it will 
then be reported to the Senate for action. 

The resolution (S. Res. 105) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, ited 
to inform the Senate why Nicaragua, a country over which the United 
States is maintaining a protectorate, has been and is now permitted, 
with armed forces, to invade and to threaten with dnvasion the territory 
of Costa Rica, a nation which has been and now is a friend of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, 8 
to inform the Senate for what reason Costa Rica, a belligerent with the 
Allies in the war just ended, was not permitted to sign the treaty of 
peace at Versailles, in view of the fact that the present Government of 
Costa Rica had been formally recognized as a cobelligerent by all the 
Allies in the war against Germany except by the United States, and 
nr by the neutral nations of the earth as a constitutional gov- 
ernment. 


TREATMENT OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN MEXICO, 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 106), 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas American citizens residing in and having property in the Re- 
public of Mexico have suffered damages amounting to several hundred 
men nanara : rrr ot ee D re — t and larceny 5 
property, a na on ave been su O gross persona 
outrages, and in hundreds of cases have suffered murder and asgassi- 


nation; and 
Whereas no progress has apparently been made toward the liquidation, 
53 ant Lp boy bah of claims ogg na 8 8 
on account of whose nquency su ges and outrages have 
been suffered: Now, therefore, be it É 
Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed to investigate the matter of 
damages and outrages suffered by citizens of the United States in the 
Republic of Mexico, including the number of citizens of the United 
States who have been killed or have suffered personal outrages in 
Mexico, and the amount of proper indemnities for such murders and 
outrages; the quantity of dama suffered on account of the destruc- 
tion, confiscation, and larceny o sonal property, the confiscation 
and deprivation of the use of L s and the destruction of improvements 
thereon ; the number of citizens of the United States residing in Mexico 
at the time Porfirio Diaz retired from the presidency of Mexico, and the 
number of citizens of the United States at present residing 
and the nature and amount of their present holdings and 
said country; and for this purpose to subpœna such witnesses and docu- 
ments as may be necessary and to make a report of the findings in the 
premises to the Senate. 


CONTRACTS FOR GASOLINE. 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
107), which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, directed to 
report at the earliest practicable moment amount gasoline the 
War Department has on storage or under contract, at what prices it 
was obtained, and what amount it is estimated, if any, that the War 
Gi. e now has to sell or release. 
and upon what terms and 
sell or dispose of same; and if any contracts for gasoline have 
been entered Into, state the terms of same and w er such contracts 
haye been or are to be ted or canceled; upon what conditions 
have the same been or upon what terms is it proposed to 
cancel such contracts. 


HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT (S. RES. 108). 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution, which was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and is preg di- 
rected to — to the Senate the quantity and description of war 
material, pment, and supplies, particularly the number and descrip- 
tion of cars, trucks, and tractors which will be uired for the use 
and improvement of highways and which were authorized to be dis- 
tributed among the highway departments of the several States to be 
used on the roads constru in whole or in rt by Federal aid, as 
rovided by section 7 of the act entitled “An ac making appropriations 
‘or the service of the Post Office Department for the year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 1919. 


SURPLUS WAR DEPARTMENT EQUIPMENT. 


Mr. KING. I offer another resolution, which is a comple- 
ment to the one which has just been agreed to, and which I 
have submitted to the chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, and of which he approves. 

The resolution (S. Res. 109) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War is directed to report to the Sen- 
ate the number and description of cars, trucks, tractors, and other war 
material, equipment, and es on hand and which are not needed 
by the War rtment, a what steps have been taken to muke an 
e and classification of such equipment and to sell and 
of the same, 


SULPHUR RIVER BRIDGE. £ 

H. R. 4630. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge 
across Sulphur River, near the Texas & Pacific Railroad bridge, 
in said county and State, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CALDER, From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 4630) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Miller, State 
of Arkansas, to construct a bridge across Sulphur River, near 
the Texas & Pacific Railroad bridge, in said county and State, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

H. R. 4631. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge 
across Sulphur River, at or near Blackmans Point, in said 
county and State, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 4631) 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Miller, State 
of Arkansas, to construct a bridge across Sulphur River, at or 
near Blackmans Point, in said county and State, and I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOINT STOCK LAND BANKS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to make a short state- 
ment to the Senate this morning in relation to the joint stock 
land banks established in different parts of the country and 
some of the results that have come from the establishment of 
these banks under existing law. I call the attention of the 
Senate to the conditions existing with the hope that there will 
be no more of these joint stock land banks authorized, and I 
hope also that the Federal Farm Loan Bureau will take this as a 
notice that Congress intends to amend the act so that there shall 
be no more joint stock land banks authorized in this country, 
` I was fearful at the time they were authorized that the result 
would be just as it has turned out to be. When the revenue bill 
was before the Committee on Finance your committee struck 
the provision from that bill exempting their obligations from 
taxation. It went into conference, and the House insisted upon 
it, and to-day, as has been the case from the beginning, they are 
exempt from all forms of Federal taxation. 

Mr. President, I asked the Federal Farm Loan Bureau to give 
me a concise statement of the first Joint Stock Land Bank of 
Chicago, III., and this is but a sample of all of the others, with 
the exception of some that were located unfavorably. I wish 
the Senate would listen to the result. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator how many of these 
joint stock land banks have been formed? 

Mr. SMOOT: ‘Twenty-one joint stock land banks have been 
formed up to date, but I am told now that as the result of the 
large profits of these joint stock land banks throughout the 
country the Federal Farm Loan Bureau to-day is swamped with 
applications, and unless we take some action and the law is 
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amended I do not see how the Federal Farm Loan Bureau is 
going to withstand much longer the demands that are made 
upon it. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator does not refer to the Federal 
farm associations, but simply to the joint stock land banks. 


Mr. SMOOT. Just to the joint stock land bank. There are 
3,708 associations, and the number ought to be increased. No 
one is objecting to them, but it is the joint stock land bank; 
and now, Senators, listen to the report up to date of the first one 
at Chicago, III., and see what the results show. 

The charter was granted for the operation of this bank July 
25, 1917. It operates in the States of Illinois and Iowa. Capital 
stock has been authorized at $1,000,000. Capital stock has been 
paid in as follows: 

July 25, 1917 


Jan. 15, 1918__-___ 
Oct. 21, 1918__ 


Hebe y P CAES REANO A ee ee ee Be ee 


Or a total paid in of capital stock of $700,000 to the close of 
May 31, 1919. This represents an average investment of $299,- 
roses 15 the period from the organization to the close of May 
31. 1919. 

As shown by their report for the month of May, 1919, the net 
earnings amount to $47,304.60. In addition to this amount, divi- 
dends have been declared amounting to $13,904, and salaries 
were paid to officers and directors for the first five months of 
the current calendar year amounting to $16,500—two salaried 
directors. 

The statement also. shows $3,022,800 of bonds on hand unsold. 
These bonds at 5 per cent, if sold at 102 as advertised, should 
net the bank 101, which would mean an additional profit of 
$30,228 from this source. Assuming that this profit is realized 
on bonds on hand, the total profits would amount to $91,436.60, 
or 30} per cent, on the average investment over and above the 
amounts paid for officers’ and directors’ salaries. Without the 
profits on bond sales actual earnings have been $61,208.60, or 
204 per cent on average investment over and above the amounts 
paid for officers and directors’ salaries. 

If the bank is maintained at present size the net income of 
1 per cent, the difference between interest rate received from 
borrower and that paid on bonds, would amount to $100,000 per 
annum, while if increased to maximum permitted under author- 
ized capital of $1,000,000 the income would amount to $150,000 
per annum. 

If this bank should take no more loans or should liquidate 
and should continue to operate only to such extent as would 
be necessary to make collections on amortization payments and 
make interest payments on outstanding bonds, the annual fixed 
income for the next 18 years, without any further effort, would 
amount to $100,000, which would permit the payment of salaries 
of $15,000 each per annum to the two salaried directors, allow 
$10,000 per annum for such clerical assistance as would then 
be needed, and leave a profit of $60,000 per annum for the 
18 years’ period. This would represent an income of over 8} 
per cent on the investment for the period. The $10,000 clerical 
assistance estimate would be sufficient to not only cover all 
necessary clerical assistance, but to pay such incidental ex- 
penses, as rent, heat, light, postage, etc., as might be necessary 
to maintain the institution until complete liquidation could be 
made. The present annual pay roll for clerical assistance 
amounts to approximately $20,000. 

The profits made by this institution would seem to be fairly 
indicative of those that could be made in any carefully operated 
joint stock land bank doing this volume of business. Other 
joint stock land banks do not show profits nearly so large as this 
institution, but in a number of instances these joint stock 
land banks are operated in connection with a trust company— 
mark this—which, it seems, ofttimes derives the benefits from 
premiums received on sales of bonds, thus greatly reducing the 
margin of profits shown by them, since these bonds are sold 
to the trust companies at par. 

Mr. President, the owners in some cases of the stock of the 
joint stock land banks are the owners of a trust company, and 
in some cases profits are divided between them. In such cases 
I am told by one of the bank examiners of these joint stock 
land banks, that an application will be made sometimes to one 
of these banks, and they say, Well, to-day we are not in a 
position to grant your request, but we suggest to you that you 
go to such and such a trust company.” The applicant goes to 
the trust company, and the trust company will say, “ We can 
make the loan at 7 per cent, but we should like to have you sub- 
mit your application and securities.” When the borrower re- 
turns they will, if the security is satisfactory, make the loan 
at 7 per cent. Then, Mr, President, the trust company takes 


1 per cent, the joint stock land bank takes 1 per cent; and there 
is where the double profits are made. The bank and trust com- 
pany are owned by the same people. I want to say that if 
the Chicago bank continues a few years longer it could close 
its doors, and each of the directors of the bank draw $20,000 
per annum, do nothing, seek no further business, and wait for 
18 years before the payments are fully made, when they will 
have received all of the profits named and capital invested 
during that time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am very greatly surprised at the state- 
ment of these profits. I have kept somewhat in touch with the 
farm-loan associations that are being organized, and I am very 
proud of the work they are doing. 

Mr. SMOOT. So am J. 

Mr. POMERENE. They are doing a wonderful work every- 
where the merits of the system have become known; but my 
attention has never been called to the earnings of the banks to 
which the Senator from Utah refers. 

Mr. SMOOT. The joint stock land banks. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am wondering what additional legisla- 
tion the Senator from Utah has in mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have in mind to offer an amendment to the 
Federal farm-loan act preventing the creation of any more joint 
* land banks. There are 21 of them to-day in the United 

tates. 

Mr. THOMAS. These banks deal in bonds which are issued 
under the Federal farm-loan banking law. 

Mr. SMOOT. They do; that is, they take the obligations of 
the farmer and then they issue bonds on them, just the same as 
the Federal farm-loan banks do. 

Mr. THOMAS. The interest which these bonds bear is fixed 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the interest the bonds shall bear; but 
under the law there is 1 per cent increase allowed on the inter- 
est which the bonds bear. The plan for an additional increase, 
I am informed by the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, is through a 
trust company. s 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand that, but there is no added bur- 
den because of this profit upon the farm borrower? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; there is, Mr. President. 

Mr. THOMAS. What burden? 

Mr. SMOOT. The 1 per cent increase charged by the trust 
company over and above the 6 per cent allowed the bank to 


rge. 

Mr. THOMAS. Suppose the bonds are handled by the Farm 
Loan Board directly, have they not the same authority to add 
this 1 per cent for the negotiation? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is quite a different proposition. In the 
other case the money goes directly to the joint stock land banks, 
which are situated in different parts of the country and which 
are organized with a capital stock. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand perfectly. : 

Mr, SMOOT. And they virtually do a banking business. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand perfectly how they are run; but 
the associations which the Senator thinks should be encouraged 
have a similar right with regard to this added 1 per cent, have 
they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but they make direct loans—not through 
a trust company. s 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand. The bank, however, whatever 
its profits may be, makes a profit; and that is perfectly legiti- 
mate under the statute. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. THOMAS. I apprehended that there might be some 
practice which these banks were able to carry on that was very 
profitable to them but that the same time burdensome to the 
borrower. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not so far as the 1 per cent is concerned; but 
I am told that in some cases the banks will say, “ We are not 
in a position to make this loan, but we recommend that you go 
to the trust company“; and the trust company makes the loan, 
charging an additional 1 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS. But that is not an added 1 per cent, is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an added 1 per cent to the farmer. 

Mr. THOMAS. If that is the case, then I quite agree with 
the Senator that it is not right. The fact, however, that the 
profit made is without an added burden to the farmer would 
appear to be not objectionable; but if, as the Senator says, 
there is an added 1 per cent, then by all means let us sup- 
press it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what we want to do; and I 
believe, when I say that, I express the opinion of the members 
of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau. Why should these joint- 
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stock land banks be exempt from all forms of taxation? No- 
ody can justly defend that exemption, and your committee of 


e Senate struck it out of the revenue bill in the Senate; but, 
as I have said, it was put back in conference. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator why 
should the bonds of the’ Federal farm-loan banks be exempt 
from all taxation? 

Mr. SMOOT. I really believe that they ought to be taxed, 
but the Congress thought otherwise. 

. Mr. CUMMINS. I am quite in favor of abolishing the joint- 
stock land banks; but it is unjust and unfair to accumulate any 
considerable capital in this country that is free from all taxa- 
tion, and we will not be able to endure that practice very long, 
for the large income-tax payers of the country will gradually 
accumulate these bonds, and a very large portion of our capital 
will not contribute anything to the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Iowa is absolutely right, and 
what I want to undertake first is to stop the creation of any 
more joint-stock land banks. Let us get at that at once; and I 
hope that the Federal Farm Loan Bureau from this day on will 
positively refuse to issue any kind of a charter or permit for 
the organization of such banks. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah if part of the evil does not arise from the 
exemption the joint-stock land banks have from the powers of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board? Subdivision b of section 17 of 
the Federal farm-loan act, relating to the general powers of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board, provides that they shall have the 
power 

To review and alter at its discretion the rate of interest to be charged 
Ad Federal land banks for loans made by them under the provisions of 
this act, said rates to be uniform so far as practicable, 

But now joint-stock land banks are exempt from that pro- 
vision under a paragraph of section 16, which prescribes: 

Joint-stock land banks shall not be subject to ‘the provisions of sub- 
section b of section 17 of this act as to interest rates on mortgage 
loans or farm-loan bonds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is perfectly right; there is no 
doubt about it; and they are even given a greater power for 
speculative purposes than the farm-loan banks themselves. I 
think it is unjust; nobody can defend it; and the law ought to 
be amended. I have a bill prepared for that purpose which I 
am going to offer in a few days, and I express the hope that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency will take action upon it as 
quickly as possible. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, is it a bill for the repeal of 
that part of the law? 
Mr. SMOOT. It will not in any way affect the joint-stock 


land banks that have been granted a charter; they may go on; 
but 

Mr. NELSON. It has relation to the future? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will prevent in the future the organization 
of joint-stock land banks. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the Senator is right. That feature of 
the law never ought to have been enacted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Never. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the history of this matter is 
that in framing the Federal farm-loan act—and I had the 
privilege of introducing the first bill on the subject—joint-stock 
land banks were never contemplated at all. That idea origi- 
nated in another part of the Capitol; it finally came to us here 
and, by way of arriving at an adjustment of differences, it was 
finally incorporated in the law. The argument for these joint- 
stock land banks, however, presents very considerable merit, 
though it may be possible that the law is not strict enough in 
its terms to prevent speculation and to avoid difficulties such 
as have been indicated by the Senator from Utah. I never did 
favor the idea, I confess, but, as I have said, there are argu- 
ments for it which are quite convincing in a way. For instance, 
the Federal farm-loan act limits the loans made by a farm-loan 
bank to $10,000. 

Under the system no loan can be made by any Federal land 
bank exceeding $10,000. It was argued that there are a good 
many people engaged in farming operations in the country, 
purely agricultural enterprises, whose requirements would not 
be met by $10,000, and the question was how to afford some 
facilities for those large enterprises, where property of the 
value of $100,000, perhaps, was involved, perhaps a farm op- 
erated by a corporation or an individual. That class of bor- 
rowers will be deprived of any advantage under this system if 
the limit of the loans is made $10,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I presume the Senator knows 
that the law has been construed so that a loan of $10,000 can be 
made to individuals, but not to a corporation. Individuals can 
get such loans, not one individual, but individuals who are in- 


directly, I may say, or directly interested in the property. 
uae those circumstances a loan of more than $10,000. can be 
made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not understand how they manage 
that, because the law specifically provides that $10,000 is the 
maximum loan which may be made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will assure the Senator that loans of more 
than $10,000 are made. I do not wish, however, to go into a 
discussion of that now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will not take up time with that. I do 
not quite approve of it, if it is done; but it ought not to be done, 
in my judgment. The primary purpose of the act was to meet 
the necessities of the small home builder who is struggling to 
acquire a home and develop that home and improve it and to 
enjoy some of the conveniences of life in the country. That 
was the primary object; it was to assist such people. The rea- 
son for exempting the bonds from taxation was to enable the 
bonds to be sold at as low a rate as possible. 

The law provides that the banks shall not charge above 1 per 
cent in excess of the rate of interest paid on the bonds; so 
that the borrower, the farmer, the actual producer of foodstuffs, 
is to get the benefit of a low rate of interest. As a matter of 
fact, 1 per cent was the maximum amount supposed to be 
allowed for purposes of administration, but it has been possible 
to administer the law at an expense of one-half of 1 per cent, 
and as the business grows it will probably fall below that; so 
that when the bonds are sold for 5 per cent the farmer gets his 
money for 54 per cent, or if the bonds are sold at 43 per cent, 
the farmer pays 5 per cent; that is what the loan costs him. 
He pays that for 35 years, or he pays it for 5 years, and any 
time after 5 years he can pay up the entire indebtedness or any 
portion of it. 

It is a wonderful system and is producing wonderful results. 
A great many of the farmers in the Northwest were actually 
saved from ruin by reason of this system because mortgages 
upon their farms held by foreigners could not be renewed. So 
the farmers came to these banks to secure the money with 
which to liquidate past indebtedness. That is one of the ob- 
jects of the system, namely, to pay off existing liens. Two 
hundred million dollars and more have been loaned to farmers 
at the rate of 54 per cent per annum under this system. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield io the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree with the Senator as to the 
beneficial results and possibilities of the Federal land banks. 
I wish to ask the Senator, however, what ground, if any, there 
is for the charge which has been made that some of these banks 
are evading the spirit at least, if not the letter of the law, which 
limits the amount that can be loaned to one farmer, by having 
the farmer deed portions of his farm to various members of his 
family, and then each member of the family berrowing the 
maximum amount which they can borrow under the law, thereby 
in effect loaning at the same time as much as $25,000 prac- 
tically to one man, although nominally to different individuals? 

In connection with the inquiry of the Senator as to what 
grounds exist for this charge that has been made, I should like 
to say that my understanding of the purpose of this law at the 
time it was passed was that it was to help the poor man; that 
it was to enable the farmer of small land holdings and meager 
resources to borrow a modest amount of money at a low rate 
of interest with ample time in which to repay it. Furthermore, 
this charge is made; I do not know whether it is well-grounded 
or not. I should like to hear from the Senator from Florida in 
regard to it. While the purpose of this law was to enable farm- 
ers who had raw lands, comparatively unimproved lands, com- 
paratively poor lands, which would not furnish very good com- 
mercial security, lands on which they wauld have difficulty in 
borrowing money from commercial banks, even at high rates of 
interest, to borrow money in order to enable them to improve 
the unimproved lands, it is charged that in the administration 
of the law farmers of that kind, farmers who are undertaking 
to improve land under those conditions, have not been able to 
borrow money from the Federal land banks. In other words, it 
is stated that the Federal farm land banks have confined their 
loans to improved lands, to valuable lands, to lands which were 
good commercial security, and upon which money could be bor- 
rowed, although at a higher rate of interest, through commercial 
agencies. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, one of the very purposes of 
the act was to afford facilities for those farmers in the situation 
the Senator mentions. They were unable to get loans from 
financial institutions, from banking institutions. It was not a 
commercial proposition. It was to enable those people who 
could not get loans anywhere else to obtain money for the de- 
velopment of their property and the improvement of their farms. 
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I can not understand why a loan should be refused in those cir- 
cumstances. The act does not say that the farm, or the land, or 
the real estate upon which the mortgage is taken, must be im- 
proved. It says simply that— 5 

No such loan shall exceed 50 per cent of the value of the land 
mortgaged and 20 per cent of the value of the permanent, insured im- 
provement thereon. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true; and I think the Senator 
has the same idea as to the spirit and purpose of the act that I 
had; but what I was inquiring about was whether or not the 
administration of the law had been in accordance with the pur- 
pose of the act when it was passed by Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, I can not answer as to that 
specifically. I feel in a general way that the board has endeav- 
ored to carry out the spirit of the law. Of course, there is this 
to be said: In the first place, there are local farm loan associa- 
tions formed. Those local associations have their officers, di- 
rectors, and a committee on appraisal. That committee reports 
on the value of the land offered as security. Then that report 
is checked up by appraisers selected by the land bank, and the 
final determination as to the value of the land offered has to be 
reached through that system. Now, the bank appraiser may 
make a mistake in judgment as to the value of the land. He 
may consider the land offered, being unimproved land and all 
of that sort of thing, as not having sufficient actual value to war- 
rant a loan upon it, and there may be a mistake in judgment as 
to that; and, of course, there are opportunities for the adminis- 
tration rather to fail to measure up to the merits of the situa- 
tion in particular instances in that way. They have to depend 
upon the judgment of their appraisers, and those appraisers 
have to act independently of the local appraisers in order to pro- 
tect the bank as far as possible; and yet I think there is a sym- 
pathetic interest upon the part of the board and a desire, as far 
as possible, to meet the situation upon its merits. 

I do not know about this question of exceeding the amount of 
the loan. In the seventh subdivision of section 12 of the act it is 
specifically provided : 

The amount of loans to any one borrower shall in no case exceed a 
maximum of $10,000, nor shall any loan be for a less sum than $100. 

That is the express provision of the law, and I am inclined to 
think it is a good provision. It may be possible that it is ad- 
visable to increase that somewhat, but I doubt it very much, 
because the original purpose was to take care of the needs of the 
man who did not have the capital to develop his farm and im- 
prove it sufficiently—the small man, as the Senator has said. 
They may avoid that in some way by subdividing the farm, but 
that is an evasion. I certainly think the practice ought not to 
be continued, or certainly ought not to be encouraged. There 
may be, of course, instances where a farm is worth many times 
more than $20,000, and it may be possible to subdivide it so as 
to get additional accommodation, but that is an evasion of the 
law, in my judgment; and it was for that reason that these joint- 
stock land banks were provided for in that act, to take care of 
these larger enterprises that could not.be accommodated under 
this act. 

I do not know what has been done in the formation of those 
joint-stock land banks. I was a little surprised to know from 
the Senator from Utah that they now number 21, 

Mr. SMOOT. They number 21. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In my part of the country there have been 
none formed at all, and I did not suppose they were being 
operated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me say at that point that if 
you draw a line in the center of the United States north and 
south, out of these 21 banks there is but one west of the center 
line, and 20 of them are east of that line. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The center of the United States, begin- 
ning where? 

Mr. SMOOT. Running just a little west of the Mississippi 
River. 

Mr. FLETCHER. At any rate, there are none in the dis- 
trict in which Florida is located. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not one in Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are none in Florida, Georgia, North 
or South Carolina. 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of them are in the large cities, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I knew there were none in that district, 
and I did not know they were being formed to any extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator also that I under- 
stand this morning that there are applications for almost 100 
more of them. Of course there will be applications after they 
find out the results of the ones that have already been formed. 
Who would not like to go into a business and run it two years 
and draw $20,000 salary as a director, and do nothing for 18 


years, and be assured of over 84 per cent on his money besides 
the $20,000 that he draws by way of salary as director? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, we tried as far as possible to 
separate these joint-stock land banks from the system. We 
went so far as to provide that— 


Farm-loan bonds issued by joint-stock land banks shall be so en- 

aved as to be readily distinguished in form and color from farm-loan 

onds issued by Federal land banks, and shall otherwise bear such 
ishing marks as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall direct. 

That is so that the public would not be deceived as to these 

bonds. Now, the act further provides: ` ` 


Shareholders of every joint-stock land bank organized under this 
act shall be held individually responsible, equally and ratably, and 
not one for another, for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such 

k to the extent of the amount of stock owned by them at the par 
. in addition to the amount paid in and represented by 


So that there is back of the obligation of these joint-stock 
land banks not only the farm, which the law says shall be 
taken as security not exceeding 50 per cent of its value, and 
then the obligation of the borrower, but the obligation of this 
joint-stock land bank itself and the liability of every stock- 
holder of that bank to double the amount of his stock. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the same as the national banking law. 
: a FLETCHER. Yes; that.is the same as the national bank- 
ng law. 

Mr. SMOOT. And, Mr. President, there is no idea that there 
is going to be any loss as far as the stockholders are concerned, 
because they are absolutely insured. I do not see how it is 
possible to make a loss in these joint-stock land banks. There 
is a chance, however, of the others making a loss, because they 
make loans directly from here upon farms generally all over 
the United States. As I say, there are 3,708 of these associa- 
tions at the present time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of the farm-loan associations? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the farm-loan associations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is quite distinct from this joint- 
stock land bank provision altogether. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Entirely so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then the law further provides that— 

No joint-stock land bank shall have power to issue or obligate itself 
for outstanding farm-loan bonds in excess of fifteen times the amount 
of its capital and surplus— 

That was thought to make a fair safety margin— 
or to receive deposits or to transact any banking or other business not 
expressly authorized by the provisions of this act. 

Now, those are restrictions upon their operation, and in 
addition: 

No joint-stock land bank shall be authorized to do business until 
capital stock to the amount of at least $250,000 has been subscribed, 
one-half thereof paid in cash and the balance subject to call by the 
board of directors, and a charter has been issued to it by the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

No joint-stock land bank shall issue any bonds until after the 
capital stock is entirely paid up. 

The object was to protect the public as far as possible and 
at the same time afford facilities for accommodating those 
engaged in agriculture on a large scale. That was the purpose. 
It may be that there is some abuse about it. At any rate, it is 
a matter worth considering, and when the Senator introduced 
the bill and the committee takes it up we can get at the real 
merits of it. It may be possible to meet the situation by an 
amendment. I do not quite like the idea of continuing the 
21 and saying that nobody else shall get into this business 
hereafter, because that looks as if we were rather giving them 
a monopoly of it. It may be that there ought to be some 
restrictions somewhere in addition to what we have, but I 
am unalterably opposed to changing the law which exempts 
these farm-loan bonds from State, county, municipal, and 
Federal taxation. That benefits the farmers of the country, 
who produce the food of the Nation, and they get the direct 
benefit of the exemption. It ought to be continued. 


REFUND OF TAXES. 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if there is nothing else 
before the Senate, I ask unanimous consent to take up for con- 
sideration Senate bill 1694. It is a private bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1694) providing for 
the refund of taxes collected for stamp tax on certain policies 
under the emergency tax act of October 22, 1914, under the 
proviso to which act such policies were exempt. It authorizes 
and directs— 


The Secretary of the Treasury to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the Central Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio, the sum of $2,888.77, being the 
amount paid for stamp taxes under the emergency revenue act of 
October 22, 1914, on policies of such company, which policies 
were exempt from such tax under a proviso to said act as determined 
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ped the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in 
the case cf Niles, collector of internal revenue, against Central Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., decided June 10, 1918, and reported in 
volume 252 of the Federal Reporter, page 564. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, yesterday the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], while I was addressing the Senate on the 
subject of public opinion in the United States on the league of 
nations, asked me the question as to whether I had any informa- 
tion as to the state of opinion among the returning soldiers. In 
reply I advised him that I had made no effort to ascertain that 
opinion and knew of no method by which it could be very accu- 
rately ascertained. Since that time there have been placed in my 
hand copies of The Stars and Stripes, the publication author- 
ized by the War Department, which was organized on a business 
basis in France, and which circulated there among the soldiers 
of the American Expeditionary Forces in competition with the 
London Mail, the Chicago Tribune, and the New York Herald, 
which, so far as I know, were the only other newspapers pub- 
lished in English and circulated among the men. 

This newspaper, upon its merits as a newspaper, selling for 
50 centimes, attained a circulation of something like 400,000, and 
became, perhaps, the most widely circulated newspaper of all 
those patronized by members of the Expeditionary Forces. Dur- 
ing its career, which has only just now come to an end, it 
secured a considerable amount of advertising because of its 
large circulation, and the result of the publication of this news- 
paper and its circulation among the American soldiers in France 
has been to earn a profit of something in the neighborhood 
of $500,000. 

I desire to add this newspaper to the list of those which I 
published yesterday in my remarks as being a strong supporter 
of the league of nations, and in doing so I wish to read a few 
editorial extracts from various copies of the paper. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I inquire if the paper 
was edited by soldiers or by the War Department? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was edited by soldiers and officers. The 
War Department authorized Gen. Pershing to organize a news- 
paper of this sort, or to permit its organization with the back- 
ing of the War Department, and directed him to select ex- 
perienced newspaper men from privates and officers. 

Mr. KENYON. Who were the officers? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I happen to know but one of the editors, 
Mr, Guy Viskniski, who was the managing editor of the Phila- 
delphia Press at one time and later the manager of the McClure 
Newspaper Syndicate in the United States. 

Mr. KENYON. Was he a soldier? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He was; I think he was an officer. The 
members of the staff consisted impartially of officers and privates, 
those having experience in the particular newspaper depart- 
ment to which they were assigned upon this paper; and the 
success of the paper demonstrates the fact that the men selected 
were experienced and competent newspaper men. The character 
of the articles, so far as I have read them, indicates that the 
management of the paper and the membership of the staff were 
selected in such a way as to make a successful newspaper upon 
its merits. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am told by the War Department au- 
thorities that the editorial utterances of the paper were abso- 
lutely unfettered, and that the control of the paper was placed 
by Gen. Pershing in the hands of these men simply because 
they would be able to give to the men the news that they were 
interested in receiving from home, and the news that, as members 
of the Expeditionary Force, they were anxious to get. The wide 
circulation of the paper, being entirely voluntary and costing 
money, 50 centimes being charged for each copy, indicates that 
it met with favor among the men. . 

I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have no doubt that it is a very ex- 
cellent paper, and, as the Senator says, its wide circulation is an 
indication of that; but that would not necessarily indicate that 
it was a paper of independent views. I should like to ask the 
Senator if it is not true that this newspaper was subject to 
military censorship as to its contents. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. There was no military censorship exer- 
cised upon it, as I am informed, except that there was no criti- 
cism permitted of military officers. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Was there any criticism permitted of 
the administration? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, The only censorship that I have been in- 


formed of was that they were not permitted to criticize the 
military management of the war, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I have been informed they were also 
not permitted to discuss controversial political subjects involv- 
ing the conduct of the administration. If the Senator can point 
out in any copy of the paper even any independent to say 
nothing of any critical views as to the administration of the 
Government, I should like to have him do so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not familiar with it. I have not 
been a reader of it. I have seen occasionally a copy that some 
soldier sent me, but I have here three copies from which I 
desire to read. A 

I am aware of and I appreciate the fact that an attack will 
be made upon it, just as an attack will be made upon every 
supporter of the league of nations. If a banker supports it, he 
is denounced as an international banker; if a big business man 
supports the league of nations, he is denounced as a big busi- 
ness man; and I suppose this will be criticized; but I will put 
it in the Recorp in connection with other things I have already 
put in the Recorp to show that the overwhelming sentiment of 
this country, as indicated by the newspapers of all classes, sup- 
ports the league of nations. 

I am only doing this because the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] in a very proper way asked me to indicate if I could 
what the sentiment was among the returning soldiers upon 
this question. Naturally, that is not an easy matter to ascer- 
tain. I assume that the men who go back to Iowa from their 
service in the war will reflect to a large extent the opinion 
of Iowa, and I know what the opinion of Iowa is, because prac- 
tically every Republican newspaper in the State is supporting 
the league of nations. I assume those who go back to the State 
of Nebraska will reflect the sentiment of the people of Ne- 
braska, and I know that every Republican paper, stand-pat 
and progressive, as well as every Democratic paper of State- 
yoe circulation in my State is supporting the league of na- 

ons. ; 

Mr. LODGE. Every newspaper in New York supported Mr, 
Mitchel for mayor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
very well knows, if he knows anything about the newspaper 
world, that when newspapers come to speak about local candi- 
dates they have no influence over the individual voter. The 
man in New York City knows as much about the candidates for 
mayor as the editor of a newspaper, and he always exercises 
his individual right to express his opinion at the polls. In 
every municipal campaign newspapers are comparatively impo- 
tent. But when newspapers come to argue great principles 
and national questions, they not only influence public opinion, 
but they reflect the public opinion of the community in which 
they are published. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President = 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to read from these copies 
of the Stars and Stripes without further interruption. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I merely wish to-ask one further ques- 
tion of the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will make it brief, I yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Some time ago I noticed a dispatch in 
a newspaper stating that the Secretary of War had sent a 
commission composed largely of college professors to Europe to 
instruct the soldiers in the American Army in Europe on the 
question of the league of nations. Does the Senator know 
whether that statement was correct or not? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I do not know anything about it. 
It has nothing to do with this case. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It has something to do with it for this 
reason. The Senator has already stated that this paper was 
published under the protection of the War Department. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was published by permission of the 
War Department, and with the authority of the War Depart- 
ment, and under the direct supervision of Gen. Pershing, be- 
cause it filled a great want. The men were over there without 
literature; they were over there without news, and the paper 
was published for the purpose of filling a want, and it is that 
paper supported by these men from which I now read. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to state te the Senator from Nebraska 
that the publication of this paper was suspended on the 13th 
of June. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Iam aware of that fact. 
issue in my hand. 

Mr. NELSON. I received the last copy of it bearing that 
date, stating that that was the end of it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was the end of it, because the demobili- 
zation had progressed to such an extent over there that on or 
about the 13th or 15th of June, I think it was, the paper haying 


I have the last 
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fulfilled its purpose was suspended. It represents the most 
successful publication ever attempted, because in the period of 
its existence it not only supplied the men with greatly needed 
news and gave them the moral support which came from having 
the news of the Army and the news of America, but it also 
earned a handsome profit, because it was managed legitimately, 
independently, and was unfettered in the expression of its 
opinions. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GERRY. I was informed when in Europe that the editors 
of the newspaper were allowed practically entire independence in 
the handling of it. 

8 HITCHCOCK. I am so informed by the Secretary of 
ar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Subject to the usual military censorship. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The only censorship to which they were 
subjected was that they should not attack their military su- 
periors nor attack the military management. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It could not give information about the 
movements of the Army. It was subject to the usual military 
censorship. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. I have stated that the managing 
editor for the greatest period of the time was Mr. Guy Viskniski, 
who has an established reputation in this country as man- 
aging editor of the Philadelphia Press for a number of years, 
has held responsible newspaper positions since that time, and 
held a newspaper position at the time he entered the Army. I 
um not familiar with the names of the other editors and have 
not had time to secure them. I repeat that they were both 
officers and privates. 

The first editorial to which my attention has been called ap- 
peared on the 31st of January. I will only read the first para- 
graph, because it shows the character of it: 


lan of a league of nations, neg lp we oa Sea tape thes tbe 
world, the greatest gift that fan’ been offered to humanity since Cain 
spilled the first bl blood outside the fields of Eden. 

They were words which were written on the banners of America's 
citizen Army that sent the aner legion into battle. No boastful talk of 
planting a flag on 0 soil, no threat of far-flung frontiers, no 
prune of. booty in new Provinces or spoil from the strong boxes of 

efeated kings. 


Then I read the next reference in the number appearing Feb- 
ruary 21. This is more news almost than it is editorial. “In 
Black and White,” it is entitled: 


IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Binading amoni the dignitaries of the fo: offices, the sovereigns 
of States, members of cabinets, the diplomatists and “prey writers who 
heard President Wilson read the draft of the league, of nations last Fri- 
day were some men in khaki 32 = rank and title” in the bonged nice 
“book reads simply, “ Private, U. S. A.”.—some of the men whose p 

in France d — se the months just past made possible the —— of 


nations. 


was no debate, there was nothing to 
n, of claim and counterclaim, of 


of their support. 
The privates who heard the draft of the covenant of the league of 
nations believe that their comrades did not die in vain. 


The next mention I find in the files of The Stars and Stripes 
is in the publication of February 28, and is in an editorial en- 
titled “ The League of Nations,” as follows: 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Why is it that the matchless cathedrals of France, built hundreds of 
years ago, still stand to receive the hushed and wondering Yankee pil- 
grims, shaming by their strength and stately beauty the weaker and 
more tawdry structures of our own and 5 Is it because 
the care and ag o love, not of a few years but of centuries, went 
into their buildin, 

The men who sia the first stones of the shell-torn marvel at sore 
the hill-top cathedral at Bourges, the n Notre Dame at 
did not live to see those temples completed, knew that it would —.— 
be their lot to see them completed. reposterously idealistic sas —— 
practical, they worked with their eyes on the future. Their wo 

because it was not done for themselves. They builded for hel ‘Lord, 

Now, before the peoples of the Bigs are laid the architects’. for 

a great mansion and os 3 begin on the foundations. Indi- 
5 the builders plan it only for 
the convenience and Wertalgh ed comfort of their own — — 


ferent to the needs of 
pancy that mansion will not be good to look upon, nor will it withstand 


the tem wt EN ave But it will still be standing, 


bea a th from now, if those who 
its foundations De, spacious a, build it for the 8 posterity, po tay 


Finally, in what I think was the last issue of the paper, as 
indicated by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson], June 
ee an editorial -entitled “War as we know it” concludes as 
ollows: + 


We know but we can not give that knowledge to others. But upon 
it we can act. We can help by Se ye of nations with such cre 
of war and such conscience for peace that no one will dare oppast: 

If we don't, the blood will be on our own foolish lish heads, w. one Oe 
grace of God, chance, or some Prussian 's poor aim, are still 
on our foolish shoulders. 


Mr. President, I submit this as a conclusive showing of what 
I have made of the state of public opinion. I had no idea in the 
time I might have when I put into the Recorp yesterday a list of 
Republican and Independent newspapers and gave a list of test 
votes and straw votes and national conventions and State organi- 
zations that I could produce any evidence of the state of public 
pinion in the Army, but I believe this newspaper, supported as 
it was by many of the men who fought in the war, probably 
expressed to a large extent the judgment of those men who sup- 
ported that newspaper, and I submit it as a final showing in 
what I made yesterday. 

Before I conclude I ask to have published in the Recorp an 
article by William Howard Taft, published in the Washington 
Post yesterday, in reply or in criticism of the resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tart Says CONGRESS Can Nor DECLARE PEACE WITH GERMANY—HOLDS 
FALL RESOLUTION SHOULD “Be ALLOWED TO DIB THE NATURAL 
DEATH APPARENTLY SUFFERED BY KNOX RESOLUTION ”—CITES DAN- 
GER IN SEPARATE PACT WITH HUNS, 


[By William Howard Taft.] 


Senator FaLī/s joint 88 to declare a th Germany has 
been referred to the Fo tions Commit of the Fenat, Sena 


t ng 
nature. Each is a legal status, but Tha Stats of of war may be created 
by the declaration of one nation. 
pee gern only by an agreement of the 9 the war. 
one of them declares peace, war . declares war, 
war, and can cease war on its ane ut that does not 
make peace. The nation with which we have been at war must agree 
2 8 is ended and signify its a ment. 
ents with other nations are neda under our Constitu- 
‘une by ~ at is called the ge -making power, the President and the 
Senate. Therefore nen rapt apaa after a war can only be properly 
made by a treaty. Tt is true t we have som effected arrange- 
ments with other nations th igh an act of 3 ; but they were in 
their nature mere r Ser —. to prevail our country on con- 
dition that certain corresponding laws were enacted in another country. 


CITES CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 
Thus Canadian reciprocity in 1911 was provided for by act of Con- 
as to — on Bay from Canada on condition that certain 
e = im S from the ge a 
operation of t 8 repeal o 
its het party m here, haps, Co. could declare then. ™ with Ge Germany 
on condition that Germany made a similar nerra 
But that is not the Fall resolution. It Aiai Meg ce. With- 
out Germany’s accord, it can not create arik ce continues, 
The effect of the signing of the final treaty before ratification will con- 
tinue the armistice till ratification of the ty. 
END OF WAR WITH NO CONCLUSION. 
Germany were, by legislative act, to make a correspond- 
ing declaration of A foray The result would be an end of the war 
without any conclu We went to war specifically to maintain as 
neutrals the ts of our own ships and our citiaens on commercial 
vessels of the enemies of Germany to be free from injury upon the high 
seas by submarines. Germany denied us 2 rights. 
if the war is congressional 8 as suggested, 
we shall have not t to main- 
millions of 
i nals. Germany will be 
in a dispute our to . — the val 8 of every one of these sales. She 
s we interned an 


But suppose 


MUST RELY ON SIGNED TREATY. 

It would be a ie ms peace with Germany, ignoring our Allies. 
Those who propono Ea it must Rey A rely on the provisions 5 the treaty 
5 Germans, the advantages of Which it 18 

nosim oe to secure without — — Its burdens. 


le resolution as the Fall resolution? 

88 Frags with the Executive ture. Of course that will 

be wi The President could not, and would not, approve the reso- 

agg oe and the country would sustain him in his veto. It would then 

take two-thirds of the Senate and two-thirds of the House to pass it. 

Does anybody suppose that two-thirds of either House would pass it? 
WOULD SHIFT BURDEN OF DELAY. 


Why toen attempt S 2 it in the Senate? The only possible reason 
is that in some wa will transfer to the President the burden of 
d a orea Ls normal peace conditions with Germany and a 

of business intercourse. It is h that the Senate, in 
g the German treaty so as to send it back for further negotia- 
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tion, or that a minority of the Senate, in refusing to ratify the un- 
amended treaty, may avoid responsibility for the delay by manitesnng a 
desire for immediate peace by such a resolution. In other words, its 
only object would seem to be playing for position. 


URGES CONSTITUTIONAL PROCEDURE. 


Let us hope the constitutional procedure will be followed, and that 
the Senate will not act until it has the treaty before it for its consti- 
tutional action. The Fall resolution should be allowed to die the same 
natural death apparently suffered by the Knox resolution. 

When the treaty is before the Senate, then no consideration of ex- 
pediency should prevent a Senator from voting to amend or reject the 
treaty if he believes it to be really dangerous to our country’s interest. 
It he hesitates to assume responsibility for delay, it must be that he 
has not confidence in his reasons for opposing the treaty on its merits. 


AMHERST W. BARBER. 


Mr. NELSON. The bill (S. 1377) for the relief of Amherst W. 
Barber was passed over when reached on the calendar. I 
think there is no objection to it, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be put on its passage. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise . to Amherst W. 
Barber, the sum of $263.37 for the resurvey of 23 miles, 75 chains, and 
42 links of township lines on public lands in the State of Colorado. 
executed by him and necessary to complete the lines of survey embraced 
in his contract No. 710, dated April 2, 1885. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. PHELAN. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1858) providing for an additional 
judge for the northern district of California. The bill has been 
favorably reported by the Committee on the Judiciary, and a 
similar bill was passed by the Senate at the last session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no objection, but I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: : 


Ashurst Gronna McKellar Smith, Md. 
Ball Harding McLean Smoot 
Bankhead Harris McNary neer 
Beckham Henderson Nelson Stanley 
Borah Hitchcock Norris Sterling 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Sutherland 
Capper Kellogg Overman Thomas 
Chamberlain Kendrick Phelan Trammell 
Culberson enyon Phipps Underwood 
Cummins Keyes Pittman Wadsworth 
Curtis King Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Kirby Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 

Ikins Knox ell Warren 

11 La Follette Robinson Watson 

Fletcher Lenroot ote ard Williams 
Gay Lodge Smith, Ariz, Wolcott 
Gerry McCumber Smith, Ga. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call; there is a quorum present. The Senator 
from California asks unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 1358. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall ask that the bill go over to-day, and I 
wish to call the attention of the Senator from California to the 
fact that the bill will have to be amended, it seems to me, as it 
is an amendment to section 1, of the Judicial Code, which pro- 
vides that there shall be two district judges in that district. 

The bill provides for the appointment of an additional judge 
for the northern district of California, with the same qualifi- 
cations, jurisdiction, and salary as the present district judge. 
There are two judges in that district, and I should like to have 
the bill go over in order to ascertain whether there is any real 
reason for three judges in that district; and if there is, then to 
have the bill amended so as to conform with section 1 of the 
Judicial Code. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think this is one of the 
most meritorious bills of this character that have ever come 
before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to have it amended. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is the only bill that the Attorney General 
says he has made an exception of by recommending its passage. 
He says in his letter that San Francisco is the New York of the 
West, that they have business coming before the court from all 

over the country and in connection with Australia and other 
parts of the eastern world, and that the judges assigned there 
now can not perform the work. If the Senator will read the 
letter of the Attorney General in reference to the bill he will 
notice that he says that they have been compelled to assign 
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judges there from other jurisdictions for as many as 250 days 
in a year. > 

Mr. SMOOT. What I am referring to more particularly is 
this: The bill says, in line 6, that this additional judge “ shall 
possess the same qualifications and have the same powers and 
jurisdiction and receive the same salary now prescribed by law 
in respect to the present district judge therein 

Mr. PHELAN. The bill says “judges.” The Senator is in 
error. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now see that it does; I thought that it said 
“judge therein.” 

Mr. PHELAN. No; the bill says “ judges therein.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Utah that of all the bills for the appointment of additional 
judges this is the only one that the Department of Justice has 
ee recommended. It ought to pass, for it is urgently 
2 8 

Mr. SMOOT. The Legislative Reference Service, in their 
digest of this bill, make this statement: 

This bill, which provides for the 3 of an additional judge 
for the northern ct of California, with same qualifications, juris- 
diction, and salary as the present district judge, is in effect an amend- 
ment of section 1 of the Judicial Code, which provides that there shal! 
be two district judges in this district. 

I read that as I did not have the bill before me; there was 
not a copy of it on my files; and as I understood the Secretary 
to read “ judge,” I wished to have an amendment adopted to 
make the bill conform to the Judicial Code. I have no objec- 
tion, however, to the consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. A brief executive session is necessary, and I 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to th 
consideration of executive business. After seven minutes spen 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR ARIZONA. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate bill 282, providing for an addi- 
tional judge for the district of Arizona. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 282) providing for an 
additional judge for the district of Arizona, which was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto. That the President of the United States shall ap- 

int, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an additional 
Jad e for the district of Arizona, who shall reside in said district and 
shall ssess the same qualifications and have the same powers and 
jurisdiction and receive the same salary now prescribed by law in re- 
spect of the present district 19 therein. 

Sec. 2. That the clerk of the district court for the district of Arizona 
and the marshal and district attorney for said district shall perform 
the duties appertaining to their offices, respectively, for said court. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RECESS. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as I understand, the Senate can 
not expect any conference reports from the House until half 
past 2 o’clock. Therefore I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 2.30 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 2.30 o’clock p. m., at which 
hour the Senate reassembled. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing yotes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6176) making appropriations for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 63) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to issue permits for the diversion of 
water from the Niagara River, and it was thereupon signed by 
the Vice President. 
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REPORT OF UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the folowing 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, ordered to be. printed, and, with accompanying paper, 
ordered to lie on the table: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In accordance with the provisions ef section 6 of the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to authorize the President to provide 
housing for war needs,” approved May 16, 1918, I transmit here- 
with reports covering all of the transactions with relation to the 
subject matter of that act up to and including February 28, 
1919, and of all of the divisions other than the Fiscal Division 
up to and including April 30, 1919. 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, July 1, 1919. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. WARREN. I present the conference report on House bill 

6176, the sundry civil appropriation bill, and move its adoption. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The conference report will be read. 
The Secretary read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate te the bill (H. R. 
6176) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 6, 
8, 11, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 24, 29, 30, 31, 35, 40, 44, 51, 52, 56, 58, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 68, 72, 74, 88, 96, and 112. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 12, 17, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28, 
32, 33, 34, 36, 38, 39, 41, 42, 43, 45, 48, 57, 64, 66, 67, 70, 75, 77, 80, 
92, 94, 95, 97, 98, 99, 100, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 114, and 115, and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert: 
“ $2,375,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert: 
“ $48,000,000.” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $50,000,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the follewing: “Assistant Surgeons General 
at large, not exceeding three in number”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“The heads of the several executive departments and other 
Government establishments are authorized and directed to sub- 
mit to Congress not later than the first Monday in December, 
1919, a statement showing for the fiscal year 1919 the activities 
of their ve departments or establishments pertaining to 
the public health, and the amounts expended on account of each 
of the said activities.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: At the end of the matter inserted by 
said amendment insert the following: “ Provided, That no per- 
son shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation 
exceeding $2,500 per annum except the following: One at $7,500, 
1 at $5,000, 10 at $3,600 each, and 40 from $2,500 to $3,000 
each, inclusive“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree te the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $356,000,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out, amended 
to read as follows: 

“For comm the construction of a reflecting pool in 
West Potomac Park, $175,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Weoprow WILSON. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $325,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
481.461.353.509; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $150,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $125,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$1,201,897 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $75,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $7,300,000” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $40,000 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement te the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows:: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to adjust the compensa- 
tion of officers and employees at St. Elizabeths Hospital”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $1,600,000 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the ameud- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as fellows: Strike out all of the matter inserted by 
said amendment after the word “ offices” in line 11; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$15,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 76, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the inatter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“The appropriation herein made for the enforcement of the 
immigration laws shall be available for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act entitled ‘An act to exclude and expel from the 
United States aliens who are members of the anarchistic and 
ee classes,’ approved October 16, 1918, and acts amendatory 
thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 


ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an 


amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert $250,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
inent of the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert the following: “ $60,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “ $75,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, after the word “ To,” strike out the word “ equip“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 
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“ HOUSES. 
“Aberdeen, Md., $5,000; 
“Alliance, Ohio, $6,500; 2117 
“Bath, Me., $7,500; S 

“Bremerton, Wash., $24,000; 

* Bridgeport, Conn. (site 4—Crane tract), $19,000; 

“Bridgeport, Conn. (site 5—Mill green), $19,000; | 

“Bridgeport, Conn. (site 12—Grassmere), $8,000; j 

„Charleston, W. Va., $8,000; 

“Brie, Pa. (east tract), $4,500; 

“ Erie, Pa. (west tract), $18,500; 

“Hammond, Ind., $18,000; 

„Indianhead. Md., 88,000; 

„New Brunswick, N. J., $17,000; 

New London, Conn., $8,000; 

“ Groton, Conn., $1,750; 

Newport, R. I., $3,750; 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., $13,000; 

“ Niles, Ohio, $5,750 

as Philadelphia, Pa., $44,000; 

“ Portsmouth (Va. ) district: 
$12,500 ; 

* Pompton Lakes, N. J., $1,000; 

“ Quincy, Mass., $36,000 ; 

“ Rock Island district: Davenport, Iowa, $15,000; Moline, III., 
$9,000; East Moline, III., $8,000; Rock Island, III., $16,500; 

“Vallejo, Calif. (Mare Island), $21,000; 

“ Washington (D. C.) Navy Yard, $1,000; 

„Waterbury, Conn., $4,000; 

“ Watertown, N. X., $7,000; 

In all, houses, $412,250.” 8 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

Amend the matter inserted by said amendment as follows: 
In line 2 strike out “ $220,000” and insert “ $165,000”; in line 
8 strike out “$99,000” and insert “$74,000”; in line 5 strike 
out the word “equip”; in line 14 strike out“ and 
insert “ $700,000 ” ; in line 14 strike out “ $1,244,940” and insert 

“ $939,000,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
‘amendment insert the following: 


“ RESTAURANTS. 


Cradock, $47,000; Truxton, 


“ Quincy, Mass., $2,500; 

“ Vallejo, Calif. (Mare Island), $110,000 ; 

“Tn all, restaurants, $112,500.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

e 


“Bremerton, Wash., $6,000 

“ Bridgeport, Conn. (site 1, Black Rock), 833,000; 

“ Bridgeport, Conn. (site 14, Connecticut Avenue), $15,000 ; 

„Erie, Pa. (west tract), $1,000 

„ Porthmouth, Va., District: Cradock, $6,000 

“ Washington, D. C.: Navy yard, $600; 

“Tn all, apartments, $61,600.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ DORMITORIES, 

“Tndianhead, Md., $6,000 

“ Quincy, Mass., 574,600; 

“ Vallejo, Calif. (Mare Island), $28,000; 

„Washington, D. C.: Navy yard, $4,000; 

“Tn all, dormitories, $112,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement fo the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as. follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

In all, $2,068,970: Provided, That no part of the appropria- 
tions heretofore made and available for expenditure by the 
United States Housing Corporation shall be expended for the 
purposes for which appropriations are made herein.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 90, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 16 of the matter inserted by 
said amendment strike out the words “ after the” and in line 17 
strike out the words “conclusion of the war” and the word 
“it,” and strike out all of line 89, after the word “away” down 
to and including the word “ President” in line 42, and in line 
55, strike out the word “commission” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “corporation,” and in line 57, after the word “ there- 
from,” insert the following: “together with a detailed state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures on account of the other 
activities authorized by law”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 91, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“To enable the Secretary of Labor to maintain in the District 
of Columbia an organization to coordinate the public employ- 
ment offices throughout the country by furnishing and publish- 
ing information as to opportunities for employment and by 
maintaining a system for clearing labor between the several 
States, including a director at $5,000 per annum; an assistant, 
at $4,000 per annum; four chiefs of division, at $3,000 each per 
annum; and such other personal services at rates of compensa- 
tion not exceeding $1,800 each per annum as may be necessary; 
supplies and equipment, telegraph and telephone service, and 
printing and binding, $200,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 93, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out line 1 of the matter in- 
serted by said amendment and transpose the remainder of said 
amendment to follow line 7 of page 2 of the bill; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 101, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“For additional amount for driving the automobiles of the 
Vice President and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
$240 each, $480,” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 103, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$50,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 113, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Renumber the section to read, “ Sec. 6”; 
and the Senate agrce to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 116, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line +. of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the numeral “8” and insert in lieu thereof 
the numeral “7”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 117, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Renumber the section to read “8” 
and strike out all of the matter inserted by said amendment 


after line 3 and insert in lieu thereof the following: “And with 


jurisdiction also to hear, consider, and adjudicate any and all 
other claims or.demands by or against either party to said 
litigation, to the end that a complete and final adjustment may 
be had between said parties as to outstanding matters of con- 
troversy or account between them: Provided, That nothing in 
this amendment shall be construed to include claims by J. F. 
McMurray or Mansfield, McMurray & Cornish relating to the 
sale of the Choctaw-Ohickasaw coal lands or claims relating to 
the leased district, or claims relating to proceeds arising from 
the sale of timber lands, unallotted or other lands, or any other 
claim where the services were not actually rendered and fin- 
ished and resulted to the benefit of said people: Provided 
further, That the said J. F. McMurray shall be limited in pre- 
senting such additional claims to such matters as may have or 
shall hereafter be set up by way of set-off or counterclaim by 
the defendants”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

F. E. Warren, 

REED SMOOT, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 

James W. Goop, 

WILLIAM S. VARE, 

Joseru W. Brnxs, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
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Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Kenyon Nugent Smith, Md. 
Ball eyes Overman Smoot 
Bankhead King Phelan Spencer 
Capper irby Phipps Sutherland 
Chamberlain Knox Pit n Thomas 
Cummins La Follette Poindexter Warren 
Curtis Lenroot Pomerene Watson 
| Dillingham McKellar Ransdell W. ms 
Fall McLean Robinson Wolcott 
Gerry McNary Sheppard 
Harrison Myers Smith, Ariz, 
Kendrick Nelson Smith, Ga. 

Mr. KIRBY.. I announce the unavoidable absence of the 


Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drax], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. HENDERSON], and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WatsH] on public business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDs] is absent on important business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. CALDER, Mr. Cout, Mr. France, Mr. Gay, 
Mr. Gore, Mr. Gronna, Mr. LODGE, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. 
WapswortH answered to their names when called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The question is 
on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I rise to address myself to 
the motion of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] that 
the Senate adopt the conference report on the so-called sundry 
civil appropriation bill. 

There has been on the part of the conferees a matter omitted, 
and the matter is so vital that notwithstanding the great respect 
and esteem in which I personally hold the conferees, and not- 
withstanding the fact that we are ali anxious to take a recess, I 
must be pardoned if I premise my remarks by the observation 
that if the Senate should adopt the conference report by omit- 
ting and excluding the so-called Robinson amendment, you must 
pardon me when I say it will be the most flagrant disregard of 
official duty that could possibly come to a body of this kind. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator state just what has been 
done with reference to the Robinson amendment? 

Mr. ASHURST. It has been submarined, torpedoed, sunk 
without a trace. 

Mr. President, there had been prepared an amendment which 
provided that $950,000 should be appropriated to continue the 
exercise of the agencies and energies of the Employment Serv- 
ice in the Department of Labor. After nunrerous conferences 
among Senators on this floor, after the chairman of the commit- 
tee had been consulted, after a large number of Senators, lead- 
ers on both sides, had been consulted, it was agreed that while 
we could appropriate billions for war purposes, and I voted for 
them gladly, it would be better not to be too prodigal in expend- 

_ing money to secure positions and jobs for. returning soldiers, 
and it was the unanimous consensus of opinion on both sides of 
the Chamber that $950,000 could not possibly be appropriated, 
because, of course, that would get somebody a job, it would bring 
a returning soldier a job. So the Robinson amendment was 
agreed to. There are sitting on this floor many Senators who 
were approached, among them conferees on the bill, who said 
they had no objection, and the Robinson amendment was agreed 
to; and there was a pretty lively, thick attendance of Senators. 
It was no thin attendance when the Robinson amendment was 
agreed to. The amendment is as follows, numbered 91, page 
187: 


To enable the Secretary of Labor, pursuant to section 1 of the act 
approved March 4, 1913, entitled “An act to create a Department of 
Labor,” to continue to foster, 8 and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States, to improve their working condi- 
tions, to advance their opportunities for profitable employment b; 
maintaining a national system of employment offices in the severa 
States and political subdivisions thereof and to coordinate the public 
employment offices throughout the country by furnishing and publish- 
ing information as to opportunities for employment and by maintain- 
ing a system for clearing labor between the several States, including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and for 
their actual necessary traveling expenses while absent from their offi- 
cial station, together with their per diem in lieu of subsistence, when 
allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation act 
approves August 1, 1914, supplies and uipment, telegraph\ and tele- 
phone service, and printing and binding, $400,000. 


So, Mr. President, those among the Senators who saw the 
necessity to continue these employment offices agreed to reduce 
the amount from $950,000 to $400,000. Now, what do we find 
when the honorable chairman and the conferees return the bill? 
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We find that the $400,000 has been reduced to $200,000 and that 
each and every dollar of that must be spent in the city of 
Washington—not a center of industrial activity. Beautiful and 
restful as this city is, it is not a center of industry, activity, 
and enterprise. ' 

I can not assume—it would be offensive to assume—that Sen- 
ators are oblivious to what the Employment Service is and what 
it has done. At the risk of being tedious, it will become my 
duty to state, as briefly and succinctly as I may, just what the 
activities of that bureau are and just what they have been. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly; I yield for a question. 

Mr. WARREN. I was not about to ask a question, but to 
make an observation. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to my friend the Senator from Wyo- 
ming for any purpose so long as I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator knows, of course, that we had 
to meet the House in conference. The House insisted upon a 
sort of clearing-house measure between the United States and 
the States, as many of the States have organized their bureau 
heads. We met with them and protected the appropriation of 
$400,000 to the limit. 

Mr. ROBINSON. 
inquiry? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Wyoming has just stated 
that most of the States have an adequate employment service. 

Mr. WARREN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did not state 
that. I said nothing about adequate or inadequate. I do not 
know anything about that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has just stated that most of 
the States have an employment service. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; I said many of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator state how many? 

Mr. WARREN. I could not state how many, but I think 
perhaps two-thirds of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Information on my desk is to the effect 
that only 14 States have any employment service as State or- 
ganizations, and if the Senate conferees in promptly receding 
from this amendment proceeded upon the theory that the exist- 
ing local organizations, State and municipal, are adequate to 
meet the requirements of conditions in the country now in con- 
nection with unemployment they were laboring under such a 
lack of information as is totally incomprehensible to me. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not care to have words 
put into my mouth. I did not say that it was the language or 
the thought of the conferees upon the part of the Senate, and 
when the Senator says the conferees yielded quickly he is very 
much mistaken. I wish to state now before the Senate that the 
conferees did the best they could in this case, and the Senate. has 
the result. If it is unsatisfactory, of course the Senate has its 
remedy. The conferees, however, did the best they could. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wyo- 
ming state when the conference report on the sundry civil ap- 
propriation was agreed to by the conferees? 

Mr. WARREN. It was agreed to yesterday. 

Mr. ROBINSON. This bill passed the Senate about 1 o'clock 
on Saturday night. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And the conferees, therefore, could not 
have had more than 36 hours in which to consider the numerous 
amendments in conference on this bill. 

Mr. WARREN. The conferees went into conference on Sun- 
day and worked until after midnight on Sunday. Immediately 
on Monday morning they went into conference again and were 
in conference up to the time of the meeting of the Senate. That 
was about all the time we had, as yesterday was the last day of 
the fiscal year. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understand that, but the Senator has 
stated that the conferees proceeded with deliberation—— 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And that they took ample time. I take the 
position that, considering the importance of the controversies 
involved in the amendments which the Senate put on the bill, the 
conferees could not have considered one-half of them. They 
could hardly have read them. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not know what the 
knowledge of the Senator is about conferees, but I want to say 
to him that the conferees on the part of the Senate did have 
plenty of time to consider every subject, and did consider every 
subject, involved in the bill. We might have been in conference 
for a month and we might or might not have had any differ- 
ences, but it is not for the Senator from Arkansas or any other 
Senator to say that conferees, when they come in here, having 


Will the Senator yield to me to make an 


1. 


/ ; ; 
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worked night and day, with the limited time at their command, 
have not considered all the items of the bill. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. KENYON. Let me ask a question. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask when the House sent 
this bill to conference. I understood that was done yesterday. 

Mr. WARREN. That is true, but the conferees were known, 
and we went into conference immediately after the Senate 
passed the bill and hardly slept until we had finished it. 

Mr. KENYON. The conferees met and determined the mat- 
ter before the House appointed conferees? 

Mr. WARREN. We did not, but we went through the bill, 
and without a final determination, of course, upon all these 
points. It went to the House on Monday morning, and the 
conferees were then appointed, and we again went into con- 
ference. 

I wish to say in that connection, what it is unnecessary for 
me to say, that here is a bill which failed entirely at the last 
session and which, if not passed before the ist of this month, 
leaves these institutions without authority to proceed further. 
There seemed to be haste, making it necessary for me to ask 
the Senate to remain in session from early in the morning until 
very late on Saturday night. It seemed to us that that was 
the right way for us to handle it. It then became the duty of 
the conferees to put all the time they could get into the con- 
sideration of these items. ‘Therefore they took time by the 
forelock in having the conferees on the part of the House go 
into service even before they were appointed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I merely want to say, with 
the permission of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuvurst], 
that the last statement of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren] discloses the fact that this bill did not go to confer- 
ence until after the House met on yesterday. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have been long enough here 
to know that it is improper for me to refer to what has taken 
place in another branch of Congress, so I say that in another 
body a motion was made by the man who for months has—I 
say he had the right to—been the persistent enemy and an- 
tagonist of the Employment Service. He moved to instruct 
the conferees, and every man who indulges in the luxury of 
reflection knows that that meant that the conferees should 
eliminate the Robinson amendment. His motion was defeated 
by a vote of 189 to 1. Then my friend from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] says that the sentiment of the House was indicated 
by the conferees to be overwhelmingly opposed to this amend- 
ment, when the only expression had was of a vote of 189 to 
1; and yet he regards that to be an expression on the part of 
the House in oppugnacy to the present amendment. 

Mr. President, this is a fundamental question, and let me say 
to the conferees that I mean nothing personal; I do not intend 
to be offensive; and, if I strike hard blows, they are going to be 
fair ones. The’ time has come for some plain 

We have been holding out promises of various kinds in 
Speeches at banquets and functions of other kinds that when the 
soldier returns he would at least get his job back and perhaps 
a farm. The farm-homestead bill is in a very precarious condi- 
tion. There was an agency established, however, under and 
by virtue of which the returning soldier could step into a Gov- 
ernment employment agency in New York or in Brooklyn or in 
any other part of this country and say to the local director, “I 
am a returning soldier; I desire a position in order that I may 
again resume my activity in civil life and earn my bread.” 

Under that agency positions were secured at the rate of 
70,000 per week for returning soldiers. Think of that, Sena- 
tors! Under these Government agencies the soldiers were put 
into positions at the rate, on the average, of 70,000 per week. 
One week it was 81,000 and another week 69,000, but the aver- 
age was 70,000 men a week put to work. To use a phrase which 
I did not coin, but which I heard to-day, it was the agency of 
our Government which brought the“ manless job and the jobless 
man” together. A brass worker or a wagon maker could step 
into this office in New York and ascertain whether there was a 
position for him in Toledo, Ohio. The man and the job were 
brought together, yet we find that the conferees have come back, 
having paralyzed and rendered nugatory the only agency set up 
by the Government for the purpose of bringing the man and the 
job together. 

I have no especial eulogy for the soldier; he did his duty; he 
did what he ought to have done; to have done less would have 
proven that he was not an American; but we owe the soldier at 
least the opportunity to get a position if he wants to work. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion without interrupting the course of his argument? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly; I yield. 


Mr. THOMAS. How many weeks does this average of 70,000 
employment extend over? 

Mr. ASHURST. The employment agency has been active 
since January, 1918, but the average of 70,000 per week extends 
back for many weeks; I should say at least 12 or 15 weeks and 
possibly longer. I have not the data right at hand. 

But now to give to the country and to the Senate some idea 
in what esteem this Employment Service is held and how it is 
regarded by big business, little business, laboring men, farmers, 
industrial men, and capitalists, I hold in my hand a telegram, 
which is only two days old, which is signed by the Du Pont Co., 
of Wilmington, Del. It is addressed to the Director General of 
the Employment Service, and reads: 

We are 5 
general ree gen in N tically all of 
your offices occurs 7 1. Very im Orang w Mon what 
employment offices will operate after 1 . one . tates : 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Nentuc y, and Wisconsin. evil ap- 
preciate prompt reply. 

Mr. President, I could tire the Senate and load the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp down with scores upon scores of letters and 
telegrams from various industrial enterprises in our country, all 
testifying to the fact that for months past they have utilized 
the splendid service of the employment offices of the Govern- 
ment in recruiting their factories and their farms with laborers. 

What, then, is the sentiment of the country upon this subject? 
When my party failed to do its duty last March—and I am 
going to tell the truth about my own party as quickly as I 
shall about any party—when it failed to do its duty last March 
to make an appropriation for this service, hundreds of men 
who asked for nothing from their Government came forward 
and contributed from their private funds in order that these 
employment agencies might go forward; and a large number of 
offices, six or seven hundred, have been maintained partly 
through the small amount of money that was on hand and 
partly by reenforcement from private sources. So I say—and I 
measure my words—that this employment agency has averted 
one of the most perilous things that could come to our country. 
What is the sentiment of the country upon it? It is the one 
question upon which all our countrymen are united. We may 
be in opposition upon other questions, but I challenge Senators 
to give me the name of one question upon which the Nation is 
more nearly unanimous than it is upon this question. 

Has it been a perfect service? No. The only perfect thing 
is what we think we can do; that is the only perfect thing in 
the world; but I assert here that, notwithstanding possibly 
there have been one or two places where it did not function 
just the way it should, it has functioned well; it has done a 
splendid work. 

The charge is made that it has been too friendly to union 
labor, and that in many instances it has employed only union 
labor. I respectfully state that that is not true. 

The Employment Service has not attempted to employ union 
labor only. I know that hundreds of laborers were brought 
from the West by the Employment Service to work on the 
nitrate plants at Nitro, W. Va., and to work in the shipyards 
at Norfolk. Out of the 500 who were brought here not 200 
belong to labor unions and 300 were not members of labor 
unions. So I say if it be an offense to have employed a large 
number of union laborers they have in securing men positions 
paid no attention to whether they belonged to labor unions or 
whether they did not. It may be true that in some one State 
the charge might be made with a due regard to plausibility 
that union labor was taken care of, and that the man who did 
not belong to the union was not allowed to have a position; 
but I assert that, taking it by and large, all kinds of men, 
whether they were unionized or not, were given an opportunity. 
to work. I further assert here that the laboring men, whether 
union or nonunion, are in favor of the continuance of this em- 
ployment agency. 

I repeat, what is the sentiment of the country, Mr. President, 
on this subject? The President of the United States in his 
message to Congress said on May 20, 1919: ; 

I am sure that it is not necessary for me to remind you that there 
is one immediate and very prac question of labor t we should 


scale the admirable * created by the Department of Labor 
(the United 8 
Work; and it can also 


I will not read the editorials, but I crave A pertatbatons Mr. 
President, to include in the Rrconb, as a part of my remarks, a 
few out of the many hundreds of editorials that I have here. If 
I can secure that permission, I will only read extracts from them 
and include the remainder in the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and permission is granted. 

Mr, ASHURST. Take the Des Moines’ News, published in Des 
Moines, Iowa. The first three lines of the editorial read: : 


One of the most urgent and patriotic duties now before Congress is the 
pamere ofan act appropriating money. for the continuation of the United 
tates Employment urea us. X f 


I will include the remainder of that editorial in the REcorD 
without reading. 
The editorial referred to is as follows: 


CONGRESS SHOULD HELP SOLDIERS GET JOBS. 


One of the most urgent and patriotic duties now before Congress is the 
passage of an act AperopHating money for the continuation of the United 

tates Employment Bureaus. 

Unless such an appropriation is made at once, these bureaus must be 
discontinued July 1 for lack of funds. 

Since January 1, 1918, Government employment bureaus have placed 
5,000,000 workers in jobs. 

At a low average wage of $2 per day, this means that $10,000,000 is 
paid out daily to Government-placed workers and that the same amount 
of new wealth is being created daily in some form of constructive work. 

In Iowa the Federal bureaus, working in conjunction with the State 
bureaus, sent out to jobs in one year 94,072 workers. During this period, 
April 1, 1918, to April 1, 1919, the office records show that at leas 
73.252 workers were successfully placed. 

Owing to the failure of the thirty-eighth assembly to make any appro- 
priation for the continuation of the State bureaus after July 1, Iowa 
will be on that date without ey official organization, State or Federal, 
to which returning soldiers can turn for assistance in finding work. 

Shall the Iowa boys of the Eighty-eighth Division and other returning 
units be left to the tender mercies of the private employment agencies in 
their search for a job? 

Parades and receptions are well enough in their way, and no honor 
due Iowa's soldiers should be omitted, but what will it profit the man 
who sacrificed all to serve his country if he be met with a brass band 
on na first oF of his return and then be turned out to shift for himself 
on the secon 


same end. 
8 soldiers must be given jobs —without money and without 
ce. 


Mr. ASHURST. The Washington Post of June 20 published 
an editorial entitled “ Neglect of soldiers,” the first paragraph 
of which reads as follows: 


In reducing the appropriation in the sundry civil bill for the United 
States Employment rvice for the next fiscal year from $4,600,000 
to $200, and in limiting the expenditure of the latter sum to the 
maintenance of a mere “clearing house in the District of Columbia,” 
the House Appropriations Committee has acted obviously without re- 
gard to the real situation. 


I will include in the Recorp the remainder of that editorial. 
The entire editorial is as follows: 


NEGLECT OF SOLDIERS. 


In reducing the appropriation in the sundry civil bill for the United 
States or eg rvice for the next fiscal year from $4,600,000 
to $200, and in limiting the expenditure of the latter sum to the 
maintenance of a mere “clearing house in the District of Columbia,” 
the House Appropriations Committee has obviously acted without 
regard to the real situation. 

ow misunderstood the true conditions are is indicated in the re- 
mark by the chairman of the House Appropriations Committee when 
he stated that the field organization of the Federal Employment Service 
is not needed for the placement of soldiers and sailors, since the War 
ä has developed a soldiers’ employment service. 

he facts are, however, that the War partment has not the sem- 
blance of 8 machinery to assist returning soldiers to employ- 
ment. Not more than 12 of the States have employment systems. 
If the placement facilities maintained by the Federal Employment 
Service in the States are not continued through adequate appropria- 
tion, the United States on July 1 will find itself without any com- 
prehensive organization to assist the soldiers and workers to employ- 
ment and to prevent the conditions that contribute most to industrial 
and social unrest. . 

The War Department recently advised the House and Senate Appro: 
priations Committees that the work of placing soldiers and sailors 
was being conducted through the medium of the United States Em- 
ployment Service and that if the service were not continued next 
year “the interests of the soldiers and sailors needing assistance in 
reestablishing themselves in civil life would be injured to an extent 
which it is impossible to exaggerate.” 

If the States are to be relied 9 — to solve the employment prob- 
lem, it will not be solved. The larger industrial States, with but 
two or three exceptions, are not equipped successfully to handle the 
employment problem within their borders, while the agricultural 
States, now crying for harvest labor, have no facilities of their own 
for recruiting and distributing workers. The 1 machinery 
of the Federal Employment rvice throughout the country should be 
continued, at least — 5 the readjustment period. The qau of 
funds for a bare administrative skeleton in Washington, with nothing 
to administer, would be a waste of money. If the returning soldiers 
are entitled to jobs, let the Government find the jobs and not shift 
the duty to the States. 


Mr. ASHURST. The Washington Star had a long editorial 
recently, temperate and moderate, the headline being “ Continue 
the service,” referring to the Employment Service. I will in- 
clude that editorial in the Recorp without reading. 
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The editorial referred to is as follows: 
CONTINUE THE SERVICE! 


An emergency ees ! appropriation of $275,000 is asked to con- 
tinue the United States Employment Service during the present -fiscal 

ear, to prevent the scrapping of the machinery that has been assem- 

led and put into effective working order -to ‘insure a distribution of 
labor and prevent congestion of unemployment. A bill is pending in 
each House to provide for a permanent Employment Service, with the 
Federal and State Governments cooperating. If the deficiency appro- 
priation is nted and is supplemented by additional funds for the 
coming fiscal year, the service can be maintained until some such per- 
manent plan can be put into execution. 

No doubt can be felt as to the value of this service to the country. 
It has amply proved its worth by its werks. Through it, since the 
armistice was signed, 2,136,717 men have been placed in sustaining 

sitions. At present nearly 60,000 men are weekly being guided to 
obs. Each week the service is clearing between 2,000 and 3,000 men 

twoen States, thus preventing congestion. 

Opposition is manifested to the continuance of the service from two 
sources, the fee-charging employment agencies and the manufacturers 
who want congestion of labor in their localities in order to have long 
lines of applicants at their gates and thus to bring down wages. The 
interest of the fee agencies is obvious. The Employment Service is 
now saving approximately $22,000 a day to the men whom it places in 
fees they would otherwise have to pay. The short-sighted manufac- 
turers who want labor congestion for their own convenience and profit 
can not appreciate, apparently, that such conditions lead to certain 
future trouble. 

Congress is now asked for these appropriations to maintain a service 
that has been effective and that is greatly needed for months to come, 
until the last man has been demobilized and all men who can work, and 
want to work, are brought into relation with jobs. And after the 
present emergency conditions have passed, there should be a systematic 
method of labor placement, similar to the system in vogue in England. 
where the Government aims through agencies to promote “ fluidity ” 
and to prevent congestion through distribution. 

To d tle the Employment Service for lack of a comparatively 
small sum would throw out of gear a mechanism for social safety and 
industrial rehabilitation that has been worth many times its cost dur- 
ing the ing months of labor derangement incident to the war. It 
would be the falsest sort of economy to deny the appropriation sought. 


Mr. ASHURST. The Washington Times had an editorial only 
n week ago urging the continuance of the Employment Service 
entitled, “Shall we fail our fighting men?” 

From the Boston Post—and there is the city of Boston, the 
center of culture and estheticism of our country, talking to 
you—I quote the following: 

The work of the United States Employment Service should be main- 
tained. The proposition for its continuance now before Congress car- 
ries with it an appropriation to meet the cost of such service which, 
while moderate in comparison with other authorized expenditures, is 
essential and should be granted. 

The editorial is a very strong one, and I shall print the re- 
mainder of it in the RECORD. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


PLACES FOR OUR BOYS. 


The work of the United States Employment Service should be main- 
tained. The proposition for its continuance, now before Congress, car- 
ries with it an appropriation to meet the cost of such service which, 
while moderate in comparison with other authorized expenditures, is 
essential and should be granted. 

What has already been done in the line cf placing cur returning sol- 
diers and sailors in industrial work is notable and showing the efliclency 
of the scheme. The Federal bureau has been finding places for the un- 
employed at the rate of about 300,000 a month; of these some 20 per 
cent are returned soldiers and sailors. Now they are coming home from 
the other side in larger companies than ever, and of those arriving dur- 
ing the week of May 24—the latest date of official figuring avallable— 
12,654 were satisfactorily located, with returns from six States yet to 
come in. > 

It is a large work in which the Employment Service is engaged and 
it is conducted with energy and skill. 


Mr. ASHURST. I now quote from an Associated Press dis- 
patch. Who is this talking? Gen. Wood is talking now. Listen 
to this: 

Discharged men “ potential reds,” says Gen. Wood. 

New York, June 14: To combat “ Bolshevism” employment 
should be provided by the Federal Government for discharged 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and war workers—* potential Bol- 
sheyists "—according to a statement by Maj. Gen. Leonard 


Wood made public here to-night by Dr. George W. Kirchwey, 


State director of the United States Employment Service. 
. Asserting that men who engaged in the war feel they are en- 
titled “to as much consideration as the chaps who stayed at 
home,” Gen. Wood declared it was natural they should feel dis- 
contented on their return to find their positions occupied by 
“stay at homes.” 

I ask permission to include the remainder of Gen. Wood's 
interview without reading. 

The dispatch referred to entire is as follows: 


DISCHARGED MEN “ POTENTIAL REDS,” SAYS GEN, WOOD. 


(Associated Press dispatch, June 15, 1919.) 

New York, June 4$, 1919, 
To combat Bolshevism employment should be provided by the Fed- 
eral Government for discharged soldi sailors, marines, and war 
workers—* poten Bolshevists ""—according to a statement by Maj. 
Gen. Leonard Wood made public here to-night by Dr. George W. Kirch- 
wey, State director of the United States Employment Service 


1919. 
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are entitled 


Asserting that men who enga in the war feel the 
“to as much consideration as the chaps who stayed at home,” Gen, 
Wood declared it was natural iey should feel discontented on their 
return to find their positions occupied by “ stay at homes.” 

“Many of the men who have returned are sick, both physically and 
mentally, and waiting with nothing to do and finding on every hand 
radical orators only too willing to sow the seed of discontent, their 
minds are open to such propaganda,” said the general. 

consider it absolutely essential for the Federal Government to 
continue its efforts to place discharged military men and civilian war 
workers in profitable peace-time jobs, and for this purpose funds should 
be immediately made available to continue the United States eeu © 
ment Service, which has proved a potent factor in helping to solve 
problem from a national standpoint.” 

Mr. ASHURST. Now, I will ask Senators to remember the 
names of the newspapers I am about to read. I will not read 
all the editorials printed in these newspapers—and they are 
only a part of all of them—that have urged this Congress, and 
urged the Senate especially, to continue the Employment 
Service. 

The New York Commercial; the Springfield (Ohio) Sun; the 
Musical Courier; the Chicago Daily News; the New York 
World; the New York Tribune—and let me read a part of what 
the Tribune says: 

A work that should go on— 

Referring to the Employment Service— 

To-day there are many special exigencies which make the continuance 
of the United States Employment Service activities a public necessity. 

The New Orleans Item—and I have, bear in mind, secured 
permission to include these editorials in the Recorp—the At- 
lantic City (N. J.) Gazette; the New York Evening Post; the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Topies; the Los Angeles Herald; the Savan- 
nah (Ga.) News; the San Francisco Bulletin; the New York 
Herald; the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Star; Forbes Magazine; an- 
other long and powerful editorial from the New York Tribune; 
the Cotton Seed Oil Magazine; J. P. Morgan & Co.— J. P. Morgan 
& Co. join hands with the American Federation of Labor and 
with the laboring men who belong to no federation of labor, 
and say this Employment Service should be continued; the 
Sioux Falls Press; the Fresno (Calif.) Republican; the Detroit 
News; the Springfield (Mass.) Republican; the Boston Trav- 
eler; the Atlanta Journal—a metropolitan newspaper, published 
in the home of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH], one of 
the greatest Senators that State or any other State has ever 
sent to this body. It is his duty also, and ought to be, and I 
know it will be, to sustain this service on this occasion. The 
Chicago Journal; the Savannah (Ga.) News; Collier’s Weekly— 
I do not always agree with Collier’s, but when it writes I always 
read; the Paterson (N. J.) Call; the Wilmington (Del.) 
Every Evening; the New York World; the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Press; the New York Telegraph; the Iron Age; the Wisconsin 
State Journal; the La Crosse Tribune; the Newark (N. J.) Star 
Eagle; the Birmingham (Ala.) Ledger; the Sacramento (Calif.) 
Bee—a paper which is one of the leaders of thought and expres- 
sion on the Pacific coast; the New York Commercial; the 
New York Mail. I wish that I could be forgiven for standing 
here and reading all of these editorials. 

Senators, if I were to read the powerful arguments contained 
in these editorials from Democratie papers and Republican 
papers, wet papers and dry papers, union-labor papers and anti- 
union-labor papers, papers of all kinds, you would be utterly 
amazed at the unanimity of expression; you would find that 
the thinkers of America see that the workers of America must 
have an opportunity to work. To continue the list, the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Press; the Claremont (N. H.) Daily Eagle; an- 
other editorial from the New Orleans Daily Item; Baltimore 
(Ad.) News; New Orleans State; San Francisco Call and Post; 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Sentinel—North Carolina calls upon her 
learned Senator, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVER- 
MAN], to go back into conference and see that the workingmen 
at least have a chance to get jobs, and I know he will do it, as 
he has never failed to respond to a proper call made by the true, 
expressed voice of the American people; the Farm Journal. 
What is this list of editorials? Who is this talking? Some 
popular orator talking to the people, arousing their prejudices 
in order to get their votes? No; it is the thoughtful, conserva- 
tive expression of the press of America. The Denver (Colo.) 
Bulletin—and its editorial has the caption “ Ten reasons why 
the United States Employment Service should be continued“; 
the Chicago Herald-Examiner ; the Survey—and let me read the 
first few lines of the brief Survey editorial: 

Though born of the war and tested by it, it — 55 be that in years to 
come the United States Employment Service, which was left without 
E urces by the failure to pass the general deficiency bill, will be remem- 

red for its contributiors to the theory, science, and practical develop- 


ent of a permanent national system rather than for its spectacular 
ccess in mobilizing man power. 


LVIII 137 


It would defy Milton himself to put it more luminously or 
more correctly than it is put by that sentence. 

The Yonkers (N. Y.) Statesman; the Evening State Journal 
of Nebraska; the Omaha Bee; the Toledo Blade; the Newark 
News; the Analyst (New York Times Co.); the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Capital; the Washington Times again; the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner; Public Opinion; the Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser; the Tampa (Fla.) Times; the World’s Work; the 
American Contractor; the Ithaca Journal; the Farrell (Pa.) 
News; the Schenectady (N. Y.) Gazette; the Marietta Times; 
the American City, New York; the Freeport (III.) Journal; 
again, the Washington Times; the New York Journal of Com- 
merce; again, the Washington Star; the Washington Post; the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger; the Hackensack Record; the 
Literary Digest; the Trench and Camp. 

That name falls with a cadence upon my ear. Soldiers appeal- 
ing to you not for charity, not for a gift, not for money out of 
the Treasury, but appealing to you to assist them when they 
set foot again on American soil to get positions in order that 
they may work. $ 

The Pittsburgh Press, the Charleston (S. C.) American, the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, the Come-Back. The Come- 
Back is published at Walter Reed Hospital. The contributions 
to that paper, by their optimism, liveliness, spirit, energy, and 
cheerfulness are remarkable. What shall be our answer to those 
boys who publish the Come-Back in behalf of the wounded 
soldiers? Shail it be that we will let them take such chances as 
they may find; that they have got to ascertain for themselyes 
whether there is a position in Toledo or in Pittsburgh for them? 
Shall we cast them off when they come back, and say, “ We 
took you out of a good job, now you hunt a job yourself”? That 
does not appeal to the soldier and does not appeal to the states- 
man. 

The Stars and Stripes, Printers’ Ink, Advertising and Selling, 
and the Fourth Estate. 

I will ask permission, Mr. President, to include in the RECORD, 
without further reading, a few expressions from typical letters 
from soldiers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TYPICAL LETTERS FROM SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


I was discharged from the Army, and upon my return home tried to 
find employment, but without success. y chance I heard of the 
United States Employment Service office and filed my application with 
it. Within 24 hours I was referred to an opening, where I am now em- 

loyed. A private agency would have charged me $40 to $60 for the 
r tag or 2 position I secured, free of cost, from the Employment Service.” 
— er. 

“ Regarding the Government's plan of placing men under the new em- 
8 scheme, too much can not be said for it, for the policy seems 
to that of fitting the men to the job instead of the old way. Further- 
more, men leaving the military service do not have to be overburdened 
with private employment fees obtaining work.“ (Navy Ensign.) 

“After trying two weeks to secure a suitable position, I had about 
made up my mind that I could not find what I wanted here, so was 

lanning to go to another city. At this time I conferred with the super- 
ntendent of the local office of the United States Employment Service, 
and he at once referred me to the 8. ag ap et alow o., from whom Í 
secured ere | the kind of a position I des with a good salary to 
start and good chances for advancement.” (Army Lieutenant.) 

“The United States Employment Service is certainly doing a fine 
work, and I am sure it is highly appreciated by all who take advantage 
of it. The fact that it was successful in placing me in just the sort of 
position I desired within two hours from the time I arrived in the 
city s well for the emane and efficient management.” (E. G. C.) 

“The United States ployment Service not only places ex-soldiers 
and ex-sailors in fair jobs, but locates them with the best firms in our 
city and in permanent positions with a future.“ (T. C. Mell. 

“It seems that the United States Employment Service should be pet- 
ter known to the soldiers who are returning to their homes. If the 
soldiers were told of this service throughout the aaa f it would save 
them much trouble and delay in securing positions.“ (Ex-Soldier.) 

In answer to your letter received at my Kansas City address, I find 
that you are in receipt of information to the effect that I have recently 
been discharged and am now seeking employment and that you offer 
every assistance possible in getting the kind of work desired. 

“For this I very much thank you; but you will find from your latest 
records that I have already been given employment through the United 
States Employment Service as a salesman.” (B. E. W.) 


WELFARE ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORT THIS CAMPAIGN. 


The War Camp Community Service, Red Cross, Knights of Columbus, 
Y. M. C. A., Jewish Welfare Board, and similar organizations, which 
are conducting their soldiers’ placement activities through the medium 
of the United States Employment Service, are giving valuable assist- 
ance to the advertising campaign through their local units. As part of 
their work on behalf of soldiers, they are inserting the standard or 
special advertisements in local newspapers, in order to inform em- 
p is where to list their employment openings and the necessity for 
doing so. 

The New York City branch of the War Camp Community Service, for 
instance, placed a special advertisement along this line in the papers of 
that city which has been repeated by other branches of that organiza- 
tion and other welfare bodies in other cities of the country. The copy 
for this “ad,” which has proven so popular, is included in the first 
edition of this bulletin. = 
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Mr. ASHURST. I also ask permission to insert in the Rec- 
orp expressions from a large number of advertising agencies 
and business, trade, and agricultural papers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: The advertising campaign of the United States Em- 
Poymer Service designed to sell “jobs for soldiers” commends itself 
— ae association, particularly because of its practical and economic 

racter. 

Now that the Victory loan campaign is over, there is no more pal teed 
needed campaign than one to assist the millions of returning soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and war workers to suitable employment. It should 
appeal especially to the business and advertising men of this country 
because it is universally realized that stable labor and employment con- 
ditions are essential to industrial progress, increased production, and 
markets for every kind of commodity. We believe that it will appeal 
fully as much to advertising men, sales managers, and advertisers as 
much as a sound business proposition as it does as a patriotic service. 

We assure you that we will do everything possible to make the cam- 
paign a success. 

Sincerely, yours, r WILLIAM H. RANKIN, 
Chairman Newspaper Division of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, Chicago, IN. 


ADVERTISING CLUBS, 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
Room 2001, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: We have given very careful attention to your letter 
of the 16th, asking us to cooperate with you in procuring advertising 
for the United States Employment Service to aid in securing jobs for 
returning soldiers and sailors. 

We feel that this is a very worthy cause, and I know that our clubs 
all over the country are active in ping this work t now and 1 
am sure that they would be very much interested in 0 stions 
you have made. [ will be glad to send the suggested adver- 
tisements to our clubs promptly, and I think we can depend on good 
cooperation. 

Yours, very truly, 
ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE WORLD, 
P. S. FLonka, Erecutive Manager. ` 


New Yorn Crrr. 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

The stimulation of normal business conditions with the consequent 

employment of men is the most immediate and vital problem affecting 

* American business; and it has the added importance of recognition 
by all of the very great debt which we owe to our Army and the obli- 
gation which is upon us to see that suitable employment is promptly 
8 for returning men. Any effort to that end can not Bat have 
he immediate indorsement of all business interests. 

The members of the Association of National Advertisers, Inc., are 
demonstrating their faith in business 5 promoting business 
to the fullest possible extent, by aggressive vertising campaigns 
which it seems certain can not fail to result in an increase in business 
activity. This will automatically open channels of employment. 

The members of the association will, I feel certain, be very glad to 
know the true facts about the present status of the United States 
Employment Service, and to cooperate through its agencies in offering 
employment to men. 

Sincerely, yours, 
WALTER A. MCDERMID, President. 
ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS. 


BUSINESS AND TRADE PAPERS. 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT Service, 

p 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: During the war the business press enlisted for serv 
without condition or reservation, and we are proud of the 9 
of our papers in promoting every conceivable form of activity to do 
with the win of the war. 

In the work of reconstruction our 1 are showing the same 


the country when I that you may count upon our h and 5 — 
ur hearty su ri 
z 70 turn ldi poort: 


ou will not hesitate to call upon the business press for the assis 
t is so liarly qualified to render in — with this * 
Sincerely, yours, 
Tun ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS (INc.), 
New York City, 
Jesse H. NEAL, Executive Secretary. 


AGRICULTURE PRESS. 
UNITED States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
’ 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: I received your to give consideratio f t 
important matter of assisting 5 sbidiers to employment, —— 
I assure you that it will be most cheerfully acquiesced in because of 
the worthiness of the cause_ 

Very truly, yours, 
AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, II., 
FrANK B. Wuits, Managing Director. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I forbear to load the RECORD 
down with a larger number of similar communications, but I 
assert that this is only a small portion of editorials from re- 
spectible papers that I could produce here urging the Senate 
not to abolish the Employment Service. 


Now I will read a short statement as to the energies and 
activities of the Employment Service: 


ting 500 offices and some 2, 
returning soldiers. Since the appropriation was not reached in the last 
Congress, a great many of the offices have been maintain 
tary contributions, amounting to $110,000 per month. ‘This is an evi- 
dence of the desire of the great mass of 


Bear in mind that under the amendment as it is returned by 
the conferees, instead of $400,000 being appropriated, so that the 
500 offices and 2,500 bureaus in all parts of the United States 
may be operated, the amendment as returned by the conferees 
limits the expenditure simply to Washington, and reduces it to 
$200,000. As I construe the amendment, all the money to be 
appropriated must be spent here in the home of officialdom and 
of bureaucracy. It would be well to have a few dollars spent 
here, but I conceive it would be better if only $200,000 is to be 
granted, to spend it out in the States, in New York City, in 
Philadelphia, in Boston, and in other places where the re- 
turning soldiers are landing, so that the offices there can be 
maintained and the soldiers know where to go to secure a posi- 
tion. 

The following will be the results if the amendment should be 
defeated : 

1. It will seriously hamper the recruiting of labor in the great 
wheat belt, which will imperil the crops of that region. 

2. An entirely different machine will have to be set in opera- 
tion for the returning soldiers and sailors, and the representa- 
tives in Europe who are obtaining the soldiers’ applications for 
work will be withdrawn. The service is placing between 10,000 
and 15,000 soldiers per week, and, including civilian workers, 
from 60,000 to 70,000 per week. I was in error when I said 
it was procuring positions for 70,000 soldiers per week, It is 
15,000 soldiers per week and about 55,000 civilians per week. 
If the appropriation should fail, the investment of about 
$1,000,000 in equipment will have to be sold to the highest 
bidder. 

Charges against the service: 

(a) The charge that has been made that the Employment 
Service has been extravagant is unjust, for the reason that it 
has cost, including overhead, investments, and equipment, only 
$1.37 per worker placed in employment. In other words, Mr. 
President, it requires only $1.37 to secure a position for a man. 

„Placement“ means that either the workman or the employer 
reports that he has been placed in a position. Now, bear in 
mind that placement means only when the workman reports 
that he has secured employment. 

From the signing of the armistice to June 1 there have been 
more than 2,000,000 workers placed—2,000,000 workers placed !. 

(b) The charge that it is a prounion organization is success- 
fully refuted by the personnel of the State directors, the majority 
ef whom are in the employer class. How could you charge suc- 
cessfully that this is simply an instrument or an agency of union 
labor when a majority of the directors throughout the States 
are employers of labor? 

In addition, the directors in Washington are made up as fol- 
lows: 

Director General, a lawyer. 

Assistant Director General, in private life the head of a large 
insurance company, 

Acting Assistant Director General, president of a number of 
manufacturing corporations and a large employer of labor. 

Director of operations, director of a railroad and a director 
in several corporations. 

Director of organization, a lawyer. 

Not more than 12 instances can be cited of improper actions 
having a tendency toward favoring organized labor. Out of the 
vast energies of this service, stretching its fingers into almost 
every hamlet, town, city, and village in our country, we dis- 
cover that only in 12 instances can there be laid charges of im- 
proper action in securing a position for a union man as against 
a nonunion man. 

This is remarkable in an organization operating 500 offices 
and which has had during the war a large personnel. 

Secretary Wilson said in a speech in Washington on April 5, 
1919: 

Of course, any employment service that is a union-labor — ent 
service nnd that gives special preference to union labor as against non- 


golon labor would not meet the employment situation of the United 
tes. 
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It has been charged that this is a political machine. The 
charge that it is a political machine is refuted by the personnel 
of the State directors, the majority of whom are Republicans. 
The politics of the employees is not known, but it is safe to esti- 
mate that the majority of them are Republicans. 

Question: Are the employers against the service? 

The fact that it is estimated that 10,000 employers are using 
the service weekly would seem to justify the belief that many 
employers favor the service. I think that is a fair assumption. 
When 10,000 employers each week utilize this service, it is at 
least a fair and reasonable presumption that it is necessary and 
popular with the employers. 

The propaganda which has been carried on against the serv- 
ice by various employers’ organizations is the same sort of 
propaganda which has been carried on against any progressive 
moyement of any kind having to do with employers. The same 
propaganda was carried on against the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, against the factory-inspection laws, against the pure- 
food law, against the child-labor law, and against all these 
other laws of a similar character. 

Now, having, as I think I have, demonstrated, or at least 
tried to demonstrate, that the employers of labor are for the 
service, the question arises, Are the workers for the service? 

The workers are for the Employment Service for the reason 
that they believe that they should have some means of finding 
out opportunities for employment whether in their own State 
or in an adjoining State without paying for the privilege to a 
fee-charging agency. It is unfortunate that the great body of 
workmen can not voice their support of the service. 

The farmers are for it strongly for the reason that they need 
some agency to recruit farm labor, especially seasonal labor. 
The National Grange and the National Farmers’ Council have 
both officially indorsed the service. 

Practically all of the far-sighted employers are for the sery- 
ice—those who can see that business is benefited by having men 
continuously employed without periods of idleness necessary in 
looking for work under the old system. Only about one-third 
of the States have employment-service systems, and if no ap- 
propriation is provided it means that two-thirds of the States 
will be without adequate public employment oflices. This would 
mean an aid to unrest. 

What have other countries done? 

Our wealth towers above that of other nations, even as the 
Washington Monument towers above a toadstool, when com- 
pared to the wealth of other countries. Why, our wealth—the 
material, potential wealth of our country—far transcends that 
of any other country or of any other three countries combined. 
Now, let us see what is being done in those countries that have 
not the wealth that we have. 

Free employment service, Great Britain and Canada: R. C. 
Davison, an official of the British ministry of labor, and an ex- 
pert on employment, has just completed a tour of the United 
States, studying our system of employment offices. Now, listen, 
Senators: 

The British free-labor exchanges now number 400 main offices 
and 1,200 branch offices, with a personnel of 20,000 men. Great 
Britain, staggering under the reiterated blows of her enemy in 
the late war, bounds forward with a resiliency that is admir- 
able. Conservative Britain maintains, although loaded with 
debt, 400 main offices and 1,200 branch offices and 20,000 men to 
secure jobs—if you will pardon that expression—for her return- 
ing soldiers; and our debt, as compared to hers, is as but a 
silken thread in the scales. 

Let us take Canada—Canada, whose sons rushed forward, 
who left their farms and left their fields, and who were assured 
that when they returned they would have positions, or, at least, 
an opportunity to secure positions. Canada, with about 8,000,- 
000 of people—I think I have overstated the number—has re- 
cently established a system providing 10 offices for every mil- 
lion workers. Seventy-eight such offices are already in opera- 
tion. This Mr. Davison, an official of the British ministry of 
labor, says: 

When one considers the fact that your national employment system 
had to be installed suddenly and throughout the country at the same 
—— and function while it was building, America has done a remarkably 

Here is a man free from partisan bias, free from partisan 
prejudice, who is familiar with the same agency in his own coun- 
try. He says: 

When you consider that you had to build the house and live in it at 
the same time, you had to set up your agency and maintain it and 


operate it at e same time, America has done remarkably well. 
England can learn something from the United States 


I am glad to hear that— 


particularly in the physical layout and in the methods of interviewing 
applicants. 


Yet these methods of laying out the work, interviewing appli- 
cants, and sending them to where the positions are are power- 
less and rendered useless if this conference report should be 
adopted. : 

Now, who are these Federal directors? I have said, or at 
least I have been advised by those who ought to know, that a 
majority of them are Republicans. Who are they—these direc- 
tors in the various States? 

Maine: Charles S. Hichborn, president First Granite National 
Bank, Augusta. 

À Seen | Robert W. Simonds, lawyer and commissioner of 
abor. : 

New Hampshiré: E. K. Sawyer, merchant, department store. 

Massachusetts: Everett W. Lord, dean, school business ad- 
ministration, Boston University. 

Rhode Island: George H. Webb, formerly secretary chamber 
of commerce, commissioner of industrial statistics, director 
workingmen’s compensation, superintendent State employment 
office, director of draft in Rhode Island, Army commission of 
captain, colonel on governor’s staff. 

Connecticut: Charles E. Julin, manufacturer. 

New York: George W. Kirchwey, acting director, formerly 
dean Columbia Law School. 

New Jersey: Lewis T. Bryant, real estate business, State 
commissioner of labor. 

Pennsylvania: E. C. Felton, former director, president Penn- 
sylvania Steel Co. 

Maryland: John K. Shaw, coal operator. 

Virginia: James B. Botts, formerly member firm of Darris & 
Stephenson (Inc.). insurance. 

West Virginia: Lemuel B. Spaun, immigrant inspector, Immi- 
gration Service. 


Ohio: Fred. C. Croxton, food administrator. 

Michigan: James V. Cunningham, former State labor 
missioner (member organized labor) 

Wisconsin: George P. Hambrecht, lawyer and employer, 
chairman Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 

Indiana: Louis C. Huesmann, manufacturer of hardware. 

Illinois: Mark L. Crawford, commissioner of conciliation, 
immigrant inspector at Chicago. 

Minnesota: Hugo Koch, deputy labor commissioner, Minne- 
sota, Department of Labor from civil-service list. 

Kentucky: W. Pratt Dale, lawyer (formerly counsel for cham- 
ber of commerce). 

Missouri: W. W. Brown, lawyer (formerly member Brown & 
Steward). 

Tennessee: Joseph T. Ware, physician. 

North Carolina: George J. Ramsey, president Pease Insti- 
tute, Raleigh, N. C. 

South Carolina—John L. Dayis, secretary-treasurer—why, 
mirabile dictu! I have found that there is a man who is 
identified with union labor who is one of these directors. I 
have read the names of the directors in about 15 States. I see 
that South Carolina, Mr. President, has a member of union labor 
for the director of the employment service. Why, what has 
swept that conservative State from her moorings? What vision 
or visions has she seen that she has failed to go out into the 
great world of commerce and get a great big business man and 
make him director? She has made the president of the State 
Federation of Labor director, if I have not misread this. 

South Carolina: John L. Davis, secretary-treasurer South 
Carolina Federation of Labor, secretary-treasurer City Federa- 
tion of Trades, member South Carolina Board of Conciliation 
and Mediation, employee of newspaper. 

Georgia: H. M. Stanley, State commissioner industry and 
labor. 

Florida: Gideon B. Travis, civil-service appointee. 

Alabama: George B. Tarrant, real estate dealer. 

Mississippi: H. H. Weir, president State Federation of Labor, 
newspaper, creamery, and farm-products business employee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield, certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. I might state that I know Mr. Weir. He 
is the president of the State Federation of Labor, but he is a 
man of most excellent qualities and has the respect of the busi- 
ness people of the State. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I read on with considerable trepidation: 

Louisiana: H. A. M. Jacobsen, civil-service appointee. 

Arkansas: R. B. Keating, Immigration Service, Conciliation 
Service. 

Iowa: A. L. Urick, State commissioner of labor. 

North Dakota: Lindley H. Patten, cashier and lease clerk of 
State land department. 
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South Dakota: Charles McCaffree, five years immigration and 
industrial department, newspaper and advertising, directing 
farm-labor work four years. 

Texas: H. W. Lewis, railway official, formerly State labor 
commissioner. 

Nebraska: George J. Kleffner, formerly with Post Office De- 
partment (member organized labor). 

Look here, Senators—a member of organized labor—a member 
of organized labor! Why, Nebraska is in strange company when 
she appointed or allowed to be appointed as director of the 
Federal Employment Service a member of organized labor. 

Kansas: J. Will Kelley, formerly secretary chamber of com- 
merce, Topeka. 

Oklahoma: Claude E. Connally, assistant commissioner of 
labor, six years State forestry inspector. 

Montana: Scott Leavitt, formerly official of Forestry Service. 

Wyoming: Edward P. Taylor, fire chief, commissioner of 
labor statistics. 

Colorado: Roady Kenehan, formerly State treasurer and 
State auditor, secretary district exemption board. 

New Mexico: D. A. MacPherson, business manager news- 
paper. 

Arizona: Thomas J. Croaff, president State Federation of 
Labor, member executive council, State council of defense. 

Now, just a word about Arizona. It has been asserted, not 
on this floor, that these directors were supple and supine agen- 
cies of the American Federation of Labor, and that in reaching 
out their energies to secure positions for men they always took 
care to secure jobs for a man who belonged to union labor. I 
know Mr. Croaff very well. He was born in Virginia; is an ex- 
cflient lawyer. He was asked to resign, because, the Depart- 
ment of Labor said, “ Your work has been efficient. I commend 
your work, but I feel that so long as you are president of the 
State Federation of Labor you ought to give undivided attention 
to one particular work. We want your entire time, and you 
must resign either one post or the other.” So he resigned as 
director, I do not know who has been appointed in his stead. 
That is the history of the matter. 

Utah: P. J. Moran, president Utah Portland Cement Co. 

Idaho: M. J. Kerr, rancher and contractor. 

Washington: Lawrence Wood, Immigration Service. 

Oregon: Wilfred F. Smith, Immigration Service. 

Nevada: J. C. Coniff, business man, 

California: William T. Boyce, Immigration Service. 

Delaware: Simon P. Doherty, secretary police commission, 
Delaware, secretary State senate, inspector Dupont Co., em- 
ployer in laundry business. - 

District of Columbia: E. M. Kline, civil-service employee. 

Now, Senators, I have trespassed long on your patience, but I 
have felt that it was necessary. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to add to what the Senator has 
said in reference to Dr, Ware, of Tennessee, that there is not a 
better man in the State, and he is doing a splendid work. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. 

Now, I submit in all candor, what has become of the argument 
that has been made about the corridors, whispered about here 
and there, that this Employment Service was simply a device in 
the hands of the American Federation of Labor? In all candor 
and in all good faith, what becomes of that charge when it is 
shown to you that not only a majority, but a very large majority, 
of these State directors of the employment offices have no identi- 
fication whatever with labor, organized or unorganized? I 
think in two or three instances—in my own State, the State of 
South Carolina, and one or two others—men have been appointed 
as directors who had some connection with union labor; but 
should that strike down the Employment Service? Not at all. 
If they were all members of union labor, that alone should not 
condemn them. It is what they are, not what they belong to. It 
is whether they are men who are doing their duty. I do not 
know whom the Secretary is going to appoint in Arizona; and, if 
you will pardon me, I care less, so long as he gets a man who will 
do his full duty. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRHSIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to say to the Senator that in 
the hearings that are now taking place before a joint commis- 
sion of the Senate and the House with reference to the perma- 
nent Federal Employment Bureau it was stated, as I remember 
it—I can not be exactly accurate about it, but I am confident 


that the evidence shows—that the majority of the employees 
were not members of unions, a rather amazing circumstance. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator pardon me, and let me get 
that? Do I understand the Senator to say that it has been 
developed before his committee—he is chairman of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee—that a majority of those persons 
wee woon positions haye been secured are not members of labor 
unions? 

Mr. KENYON: That was the testimony before us, as I 
remember it. It was very surprising to me, as I supposed the 
majority of them were members of unions, and I would have 
seen nothing wrong about it if they had been. 2 J 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; I would have assumed the same status 
of affairs, and I would not have considered it a violent 
assumption. 

So what becomes in all candor, now, of the argument that 
these directors in the 48 States are simply union-labor agitators 
seeking to protect the unions? Why, the charge falls as a 
house of cards. Only three or four are identified with union 
labor, at the most—half a dozen out of 48. But assume that 
they were all identified with union labor, you must then show 
that they have improperly exercised these powers and energies 
that have been confided to them, 

Why, Mr. President, it may be improper for me to read from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp; I fear some Senator will make a 
point of order at once; but I am going to read from the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, that great religious daily in whose columns 
we love to see our names: 

Mr. MonpELL— 


And who is Mr. MONDELL? Leader, if you please, of a great 
political party, now in the majority in the House. 
June 21 Mr. Monpett said: 


(Mr. MONDELL on the United States er. ent Service. CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages 1526 and 1 27 June 21, 1919.1 


Mr. Chairman, while I was temporarily and unavoidably out of the 
Chamber the item at the bottom of page 155 and top of page 156, 
relative to the United States Employment Service, went out on a 
pom of order made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr, BLANTON]. 

course, that would have occurred had I been or Leg the same, 
so that my absence has made no difference in the procedure. I simply 
refer to the fact that I was absent because I had intended to make 
a very brief statement in regard to that item when it was reached. 
I avail myself of the opportunity to do so now. My opinion is that 
it is not only very important that the item be in the bill when it 
becomes a law but my personal opinion is that the nigga erat should 
be larger than that recommended by the committee. here has been 


a very t deal of criticism of the Federal Employment Service. I 
do not know just how much of that criticism has justified by the 
facts, There has some basis for it or there would not 


y 
have been such a volume of criticism. Nevertheless the service has 
undoubtedly done some good—a very considerable amount of good, in 
my opinion—and I think it would be very unfortunate to have it dis- 
continued at this time. I do not approve the plans and purposes of 
some of creating a prat governmental 5 service costing 
many millions of dollars annually. I do not believe that would be 
wise ; ederal Government ont to under- 
take a work which goes as far, at least, as is contempla under the 
I think that we should kur- 
work 
cies neces- 


comes from widely sepa- 
e demand for labor and 
is amount 


I am not prepared to say how much we should spend on an employ- 
ment service, but I am very certain that we should not only do what 
is contemplated 2 provision that went out on a int of order 
but that we sho extend the work fu r in order to at least co- 
operate fully and completely with the States and in that connection 
do a class of interstate work which the States can not or will not do. 
I trust that when this bill becomes a law it will carry a sum sufficient 
for the Employment Service, at least along the lines I have suggested. 


He trusted. The distinguished Senater from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren] was one whom he trusted; the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] was one whom he trusted; the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. OwEnMAN ] was one whom he trusted. I know 
when they go back in conference after having learned the senti- 
ments that trust will not be betrayed and that he will not have 
trusted in vain. 

I now ask permission at this point to include in the Recorp 
an extended interview of Gen. Leonard Wood. I read an 
extract from it a moment ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Extract from interview Gen. Leonard Wood, New York Times, 

June 15.] 


leave is 


It will be a mistake for any agency now contributing to the great 
work of getting obs for these men to slacken its efforts the slightest 
degree. consider it absolutely essential for the Federal Government 
to continue its efforts to place discharged military men and civilian 
war workers in profitable ce-time jobs, and for this pu funds 
should be immediately made available to continue the United States 
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Employment Service, which has 3 a potent factor in helping ‘to: 
solve*this problem from a natio; stan 
We must not lose sight of these boys, rere the Government owes them 
zn debt ot gratitude as well, which can in EEA eae measure be repaid by 
an intelligent effort to secure for them pr peace-time employment, 
jor 


war worker remains a 
umnch stress upon our responsibility in this matter, 


{Extract from interview Gen. Leonard se June 19, Washington 
Evening Star. 


homes entier 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not know whether I would! be violating 
the proprieties or not; if I do I hope I will be promptly called 
te order; but there have lately come into the Chamber two 
‘recruits. From the great grain fields of Kansas comes a Sena- 
‘tor, learned, modest in his demeanor, to reinforce the other 
Senator from Kansas, with whose party I am not at all in sym- 
pathy but who does good work in the Senate. The junior Sen- 
ator from Kansas IMr. Capper] stated as follows—and I 
clipped this out of a newspaper: 


At this particular moment the army of 200,000 extra harvest hands, 


“recruited, lized, and placed by the Employment Service in the 
great wheat belt, in view. of exh of food, is equally as 
important as the Army of occupation on the River Rhine. 


That is pretty strong language, that it is just as important to 
harvest our grain fields as it is to have an Army pf occupation 
on the Rhine. Strong as that language is, Mr. President, I 
agree with it. 

I ask unanimous consent to juclude in the Recorp the extract 
from the interview with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] ; 
also from interviews with Col. Arthur Woods, Assistant to the 
Secretary of War; Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood; and Mr. John Joy 
‘Edson, chairman of the board of directors of the Washington 
Loan & Trust Co. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CONCRETE REASONS FOR CONTINUING THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 


Senator CAPPER, of Kansas, ags t —.— 3 particular moment the 
army of 200,000 extra harvest nds, reernited, mobilized, and being 
placed by the Employment Service in the poor wheat belt, in view of 
the existing shortage of food, is equally as important as the Army of 
occupation on the River Rhine.’ He declares that it is unthinkable 
that the Federal Government would withdraw its support from the 
Sane Service at this time.” 

Woods, Assistant to the Secretary of War, in charge of 
the problem of relocating discharged soldiers in peace-time jobs, -says 
that Pr for the United States Employment Service to go out of business 
on the Ist of July d cause the interests of the soldiers 
and sailors to suffer to.an extent which it is difficult to — 
“that the United —— Employment Service has the 


earlier. Federal Go 

responsibilit 7 tor — Jobs for these boys and for the di 

workers, an Laer factor 2 5 Delp- 
e 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have, ‘ia conclusion, this 
further to say: The expenses of the Great War before we are 
finally through with the payment of all demands will doubtless 
be $80,000,000,000 or more. That is a vast sum. It was worth 


it to win the war. We are secure and safe to-day. Within a 


very short time we will again be pursuing our daily course, and 
the Great War will be history. A gorgeous, a brilliant, book in 


history it will be wonderfully penciled. The valor of our troops 


and the troops of our Allies will be recounted for decades to 
come, and will furnish sufficient raw material for all the poets, 
orators, historians, and lecturers for a eentury to come. 

But to whom do we owe the safety we now enjoy? To whom 
should we turn with our thanks for this safety? Surely we 
must not forget that the soldier in ‘the trench had some part 
in this victory. It may be that we can not give him a farm 
when he returns and finds his former position occupied by some 
one else. We are unable to pay him a bonus of $1,000 or $500. 
It may be that he will not want that. In fact, I think the sol- 
dier would resent the idea of seeing gifts ladled out to him. 


The soldier is not an object of charity. He is a man; he has 
proved himself to be a man. So when the soldier of the Great 
War comes home and proceeds to the place where there was an 
employment. office when he left and finds that in his absence Con- 
gress has stricken out the only agency to which he could go and 
through which he could obtain a situation, he will get a sample 
of the proverbial ingratitude of republics. 

I want this Republic to be a grateful Republic, not a patroniz- 
ing Republic; not grateful in words alene, but one that will 
say, We can not feed you; you do not want to be fed; all you 
can ask and all you do ask is a free field and a fair fight; all you 
want is an opportunity with your brawn and your muscle and 
your tools to earn a living. You had a right to ask that the 


Government give vou the information as to where work may be 


secured.” The soldier will be satisfied with no less than that. 
More than that, in my judgment, the soldier will not ask. 

I have spoken upon this subject, it must be obvious to Sen- 
ators, with considerable feeling, but I assure the conferees with 
no personal feeling, because I have for them a profound regard. 
They are. experienced legislators; they have been in the Senate 
many years; but they have entirely misconceived the sentiment 
of public opinion. They have had visions instead of a vision 
when they strike down such an agency, the only agency known 
where men can secure positions. I appeal to them to ask leave 
to sit again, to go back into conference, and insist upon what I 
am pleased.to term:the Robinson amendment. All day Saturday 
I sat here ‘to-offer-an amendment providing for $950,000, but 
conference after conference was had, Senator after Senator was 
consulted, and finally we all agreed it is reasonable, mod- 
erate, and prudent ‘to agree to $400,000 only in- order that 
these agencies throughout the country may be maintained.” 
While I believe the friends of the amendment could have secured 
a majority vote, and possibly a two-thirds vote, they felt that at 
least to be reasonable, and thinking it was-expedient and was 
true wisdom we agreed to 8400,000. I do not say it was agreed as 
a contract, because we can not make a contract in the Senate, 
but it was agreed as far as men can agree in the United States 
Senate, that the amendment would go in and stay in at $400,000, 
and when the midnight hour approached the Senate adjourned, 
We all went to our homes confident that the Robinson amend- 
ment would be a part and parcel of the sundry civil appropria- 
tion law, “We believed that our conferees would stand firmly 
in behalf of the Robinson amendment, and we had a right to be- 
lieve it. But we find that in their haste to get through, and I 
know it is a task to be on a conference committee, they have cut 
the amount of money in two and have provided that it all must 
be spent in Washington. 

So, Mr. President, I urge the conferees, I appeal to the Sen- 
ators on both sides, to sustain this Employment Service and to 
vote to reject the conference report or to disagree to the confer- 
ence report and let the conferees sit again. 

Lask that the letters which I send to the desk may be ap- 
pended to my ‘remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Des Moines (Iowa) Capital, May 31, 1919.) 
KEEP THE FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ALIVE. 


Reconstruction problems, vast and complicated, which now loom 
ore the ‘Nation's lawmakers at Washington, make the responsibilities 


postwar readjustment period are clamoring for attention. 8 
such cases must be measured only by the time needed to develop a wine 


One of the . — important matters confronting Congress to-day is 
that involving the returning soldiers sailors and war workers. 
Slightly more than half of the 4,000,000 of men under arms have been 
demobilized and turned back into civilian life. The machinery of the 
United States preening a ice—a governmental agency—has been 
directed ‘largely “tow: jobs for these returning soldiers and 
sailors, but uniess . present Congress provides funds without delay 
this aeir Service must be discontinued July 1 next. This means 
that ‘the remaining hundreds of thousands of boys in service will be 
turned loose to shift for themselves in the matter of finding work. 
Among them are several thousand Towa boys, who are still in service 

The Government has as distinct -a duty to these boys as it had to 
the boys already discharged. ‘The boys themselves expect the same 
consideration that their comrades received. It is, therefore, incon- 
ceivable that the present Congress would fail to preserve the organiza- 
tion that has been built to care for the boys in this emergency. 

momen t . Thanks to the efforts of 


only about 500 are without work at present 

As fast as they are di e men have been sent back to their 
home communities, and even to their old jobs in ae 50 per cent of 
the cases. For the others ä were found. tion, the 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural interests of Ae State have 
likewise been served And their labor needs supplied promptly. Farm 
labor in particular is being placed rapidly. 

The State legislature, = Bercy: onnon, ‘Wefeated a a 5 ns — 
$25,000 for public bureaus to be venport, 
Waterloo, Sioux City, —— nell Blairs, and Des Be recs the bill woul 
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have provided State offices to take the place of the cooperative State 
and Federal offices existent until July 1. 

Congress should take steps to make permanent the Employment Serv- 
ice now a part of the Federal Department of Labor. e principle 
behind an efficiently conducted public employment service is sound 
whether viewed from the standpoint of the welfare of the Nation at 
large; the employer or the employee, and should be encouraged accord- 
ngly. 


[From the Washington Timės, June 27, 1919.] 


SHALL WE FAIL OUR FIGHTING MEN?—A MATTER FOR THE SENATE TO 
DECIDE, 


“Since the signing of the armistice Great Britain has increased her 
national employment service 300 per cent in placement facilities and 
personnel to assist her soldiers and war work to employment,” said 
a representative of the British labor minis e other day in city. 

Since the signing of the armistice the United States 8 
Service, with the exception of the first three months, has been decreased 
50 per cent, and unless the Senate acts this week to save it, the national 
machinery for placing our soldiers, sailors, and civilian workers will 
close down entirely next Monday. 

The average citizen can understand, though he may condemn, the 
efforts on the part of certain private interests to force the discontinu- 
ance of the Federal Employment Service. But it is incomprehensible to 
the average citizen why Congress, professing an interest the return- 
ing soldier and a desire to prevent the growth of radicalism in America, 
should evince a disposition to throw overboard the organization that 
will give the soldier the most practical aid—help to a job—and is the 
best weapon against the conditions that breed Bolshevism. 

The chairman of the House Appropriations Committee recently ex- 
plained on the floor of the lower Chamber that there was no need for 
more than a clearing house” jn the Department of Labor, limited to 
supplying information and to the boundaries of the District of Columbia. 

e stated that the War Department had an organization for placing 
soldiers and the States were equipped to eee civilian workers. 

But the War Department, — Col. Arthur Woods, assistant to 
the Secretary of War, has repeatedly advised Con that it has no 
placement machinery and that discontinuance of the Federal Employ- 
ment Service will injure the interests of returning fighters. 

Only 13 States, in which none of the great agricultural States is in- 
clnded. have anything that might be called a public employment service. 


Industrial Management says: “Should the manufacturers of this 
country be asked whether or not they wish to see the United States 
Employment Service kept without doubt the almost unanimous an- 
swer would be ‘yes.’ is reply would be given with no thought of 
bowing before the inevitable, but because employers honestly believe 
that this service once developed will be of tremendous value to them. 
In fact it is perhaps not overstating the situation to say that employ- 
ment managers, such as have said more harsh things about the United 
States employment agencies than their superiors in the industry. 

“To face a few facts: 

“The United States Employment Service is here to stay. It has been 
a helpful agency during the months of the war. It promises great 

for American industry once it is develo and brought to a 
condition of maximum usefulness. Perhaps the four major needs in its 
n and immediate future are: 

“Administration that will not even allow seeming discrimination or 
special privileges. 

“Adoption of a standard classification so that the man and woman 
sent in response to a uest will be fitted for the position open. 

“Adapting the service to the needs of skilled men. 

“Making the office routine of interview and placement uniform 
throughout the entire country.” 

New York Commercial: The United States Department of Labor 
has drafted a bill to be presented to the next Congress legalizing the 
establishment of a permanent Federal Employment Bureau. This bill 
should have the support of all thinking business men, for it will do 
much to remove prevailing abuses and will tend to distribute labor 
where it is needed.” 

Springfield (Ohio) Sun: “* + Sßpringfield's Federal Employ- 
ment Bureau has been of inestimable value and the city can not well 
afford to be without it, at least not until the readjustment shall have 
taken place,” 

The Musical Courier: “It is the Government a 
tion, the United States Employment Service, that 
coped with present industrial conditions, and its continuance is es- 
sential, not only for the benefit of the men who are being demobilized 
but for industry in general, including our own piano industry, which 
to be prosperous must have a prosperous country to purchase its 
products.” 

: Chicago Daily News: There are soldiers and sailors looking for 
Jobs and every agency, that can help to find them must be maintained,” 

New York World : “ Maintain the United States Employment Service 
at all costs. No private employment can as much as to do, even 
locally, what the Unittd States Employment Service is enabled to 
accomplish,” 

New York Tribune: “A work that should go on. To-day there are 
many special exigencies which make the continuance of the United 
States Employment Service activities a public necessity.” 

New Orleans Item: “The country needs it. The United States Em- 
ployment Service, with its 4,000 offices in every part of the country, is 
the only agency, national, municipal, or private, that can meet this 
problem of industrial equalization.” 

Atlantic (N. J.) Gazette: “Uncle Sam now tries to lead the right 
The Federal Employment Service idea was 


ney of reconstruc- 
s most adequately 


man to the right job. 
always:a good one.” 

The New York Evening Post: The United States Employment Service 
is doing such valuable work and is so indispensable to reconstruction 
that it should be made as nearly proof against criticism as is possible.” 

Cleveland (Ohio) Topics: During the war the long-desired Federal 
Employment Service has been created, and the National Government has 
assumed responsibility for connecting employers and workers in the 
only right and efficient way. This service should be continued, gener- 
ously financed by ngress. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald: “ Work of assisting soldiers and sailors 
and other war workers to obtain suitable employment is properly a 
function of the General Government, and it ought not to have to depend 
on private charities and volunteer contributions.” 

Savannah (Ga.) News: “It seems that if the United States Employ- 
ment Service ever has been worth while it certainly should be now. 


The service should be continued, and it should have the cooperation of 
employers ; its work will be easier if employers will let it know their 
needs.” 


San Francisco Bulletin: “At the time the question of unemployment 
is one meriting prompt attention. The United States Employment 
Service is needed more and more. Hence we repeat that one of the 
first duties of the new Congress is to correct the almost criminal neglect 
of the old and 4 5 75 funds for carrying on this important work.” 

New York Herald: “The United States Employment- Service is the 
oniy large free agony for this purpose. It would be the eternal shame 
of this country if our soldiers and sailors e from abroad should 
find no means of employment and be forced to beg for bread.” 

he ep (N. X.) Star: “The coming of spring, with the re- 
sumption of farm work, would make the United States Employment 
Service essential to securing farm labor.” 

Forbes Magazine: * * ‘These bureaus (United States Employ- 
ment Service) have succeeded in placing many thousands of ex-soldiers 
and others. The need for them has not passed. Their cost is trifling 
compared with the value of the services they are rendering in alleviating 
unemployment.” 

New York Tribune: “There is no reason for disbanding an agency 
like the United States 1 Service, which is needed to help 
place returning soldiers in old or new jobs. 

“While the war lasted this service was pui enrolling workers for 
war industries. There is an even broader field for it now in shifting 
labor back to nonwar industries and in distributing the new labor 
supply created by the release of the Betting men. Such a distribution 
is an essential feature of any official! reconstruction program. Why 
should the Government stand aside and leave it to the lumbering opera- 
tions of the law of labor supply and demand, imperfectly accelerated by 
private employment agencies? * * + 

“This is wrong-headed economy. Unemployment means suffering. 
It also means economic waste. In a broad sense the facilitation of a 
maximum de; of employment is a proper governmental function, 
And to-day there are many special exigencies which make the continu- 
ance of the Federal service's activities a public necessity.” 

Cotton Seed Oil Magazine: “As a means of avoiding strikes, labor 
disputes, and the like, the Cotton Seed Oil Magazine believes that this 
Employment Service, organized for the period of the war, is the best 
solution of the ever-increasing menace to labor when it does not 
thoroughly understand the manufacturers’ viewpoint. = 

“Take, for example, a supposed case in the field of pil milling. The 
superintendent wishes to employ some one who understands the work 
to be done around his piant, If it was not for this Employment Service, 
he most likely would ve to employ help which is unaccustomed and 
wholly unsuited to his needs, and the work therefore mes a grind 
for the one employed. Soon there might be dissatisfaction and unrest, 
But now he can go to this bureau, state his wants, and from the large 
list of registrants find just the man he wants, because they are classi- 

ed and in most cases trained for just certain work. Here the Em- 

ployment Service is created for the specific purpose of bringing em- 
loyer and employee together so that the two may work in rmony 
or the country’s d. 

We beiieye that labor disputes and strikes in the main are entirely 
ants ar if there be an understanding between the parties con- 
cerned,” 

J. P. Morgan & Co.: “We are impressed with the importance of the 
United States Employment Service and quite agree that it would be most 
unfortunate that that service should now be cut down, owing to the 
failure of the deficiency bill in the last Congress.” 

Sioux Falls Press: “Without the aid of the United States Employ- 
ment Service farmers are going to have a very difficult time this year. 
This is the testimony of men who are in close touch with the situation,” 

Fresno (Calif.) epublican: Other nations are increasing their 
national employment service to unprecedented dimensions. It has be- 
come one of the principal departments of all the other governments in 
the world * + + America alone * * > has cut off the support 
or even the little national organization we had.” 

Detroit News: “ * * Of all the unjustifiable omissions, one 
stands out preeminent—the neglect to provide for the continuance of 
the United States Employment Service. 8 

Spri! eld 3 Republican: “As a war measure this service (the 
United States Employment Service) is imperatively needed. As a peace 
measure it will be needed still more. Its foundations are well laid, and 
to root them up would be highly folly.” 

Boston Traveler: “To do away with existing means for the relief of 
unemployment is to court grave danger from the forces of anarchy 
that are lying in walt for just such an occasion. The interests of the 
entire Nation, as well as those of the unemployed, demand that no use- 
ful part of our machinery for connecting men with jobs shall be dis- 
carded or suffered to lie idle. And the United States Employment 
Service is performing a decidedly useful part in this readjustment 
process.” 


Atlanta Joursal: “Those conducting this branch of Government 
service have been so absorbed in solving economic problems and render- 
ing human aid that they have had no time to exploit their achieve- 
ments or play the game of personal politics. But a glance into what 
they haye done and are doing each day will convince any fair-minded 
observer that this work, far from being discontinued, ought to be ampli- 
fied. And it behooves the far-sighted business man, as well as every 
friend of the masses of the people, to exert his influence to that 
end. r, 

Chicago Journal: “As an insurance against Bolshevism alone, the 
National Employment Service is worth all it cost—and it has not cost 
much. It found jobs for 3,000,000 workers during 1918, prior to the 
armistice. * * * Surely, at a time when every effort is being made 
to turn the wage earner against law and order, a service like this should 
be continued.” 

Savannah (Ga.) News: “It seems that if the United States Employ- 
ment Service ever has been worth while, it certainly should be so now. 
However, its functions have changed; while they are not the least bit 
less important than before, if anything they are more important now. 

“While mobilization and fighting were going on its principal work 
was to find men for jobs; its principal work now, of .course, is to find 
jobs for men. Certainly there is need of a clearing house of this sort 
on account of the large number of men set free from the Army and 
war factory work, and the Government alone can attend to it without 
cost to the men, The service evidently should be continued, and it 
should have the 5 of employers. Its work will be easier if 
employers will let it know their needs. 

“s` * The United States Employment Service is the only large 
free agency for this purpose. Its work is regarded as vital in the re- 
construction which must necessarily follow the war. It would be to 
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the eternal shame of this country if our soldiers and sailors returning 
from abroad should find no means. ot employment and be forced. to beg 


for bread.” 

Colliers: It the returning Army and N. any. special 
aid E Seg T 
now best able to start toward giving this hel a up a nation- 
wide United States 1 Service which introduce 
work and 5 with the minimum of wasted ‘ime 

Paterson (N. J.) Call: “The Federal employment aes have done 
good work in find ing employment for W ye rage soldiers and idle war 
workers, and their work should be continued all means.“ 4 

W. seem rather foolish to 


Umington ( Every Evening: It w. 
abolish a branch of public service bana so useful during the war, and 
which probably will needed far more in the days of tion.” 
New York World: “The Employment ce was never needed so 


much as it will be during the reconstruction period. time has — 
rived for its most effective work. are critical conditions all over 
the world and me unrest of the labor element is the chief factor in the 
distur! preventative, as well as cure, for trouble of 
that kind is ——— employment.” 

Cleveland (Ohio) Press: It is not hard to see why private employ- 
ment agencies are o to Uncle Sam's going inte (employment) 
business. * * * aturally a service run by the Government, run 
8 the level, and charging no fee of any kind, would put them out of 


New 3 York Telegraph: “ We can not understand w wae 
would dispense with the aid of this ig ae a iary d 
perg of social unrest brought about 

the Army and war plants, as has g aa 
pom egy employment — ve and black employers’ asso- 

ions is very great. 

The Age: The ee Service has found it difficult to 
make a headway against this. increase in womens. looking for jobs. 

* To help iien pares the situation a figbt has = * 


it was only a war-time institution. In this connection ve 

m made that the service has responsible for alarming rts 
concerning labor conditions in the hope of impressing Congress with the 
need of its work. The service, however, lim along very consid- 


erably behind other reports of the real sho: and its figures still 
are considerably below the actual seriousness the situation.” 

Wisconsin State Journal: “ One of the biggest improyements the war 
has brought about was the total revolution of the employment 3 
system. We have tolerated long enough the private e. Ag rr 
institution, with its graft on one side and deception on other. pent 
worker in America, unskilled or skilled, from purely manual labor to 
highly trained scientific efficiency, is entitled at all times to the help 
and 8 of the National Government.” 

La Crosse Tribune: Opposition to the Department of Labor's em- 
ployment bureau has become a matter of serious concern to those who 
are im by the need of orderly transition to a peace basis of. indus- 

try. Industrial unrest is the produet of unemployment * * 
the United States ae Service is the only. 17. 
evolyed for meeting the issue of unemployment. * t is only a 
minimum of decent gratitude to collect a list of possi le jobs for the 
soldier to pick from. and that is just what the Lon oy docs 

Newark (N. J.) Star-Eagle: “* nrest feeds on unemploy- 
ment. Mischief soon pushes itself into idle — RAA and heads. tre n 
man a reasonable amount of work to do, pay him a living wage, = he 
will not readily follow at the heels of tators, These are critical 
times. Employment is the surest remedy at hand to keep America 
sane.” 

asap age ( Ala.) 
men to t 


try and reporting to a common 2 — ought to serve the 
mobilized soldier and industry also with more efficiency. ze greatest 
menace which an 3 can face is idleness of returned sol 

8 (Calif.) Bee: “ Employers of labor, eq oe those 
hunting emp in the matter of | keeping open the 
efficient Unit ore Employment Service office. Idleness breeds dis- 
content and discontent is the menace of the governments of the world 
to-day. Let this community do what it can to point the way to work 

to those who desire work, and we 5 of no better medium than that 
01 the United States Employment Servi 

New York Commercial: “ Hitherto the. furnishing of jobs for unem- 
ployed has been done by private agencies, which charged extortionate 

commissions or swindled the unwary by exacting registration fees. 
Then, too, at one place there was a surplus of labor, while. at another 
there was a scarcity—with no means of equ the difference.” 

New York Mail: “All over America great enterprises of road build - 

iat © construction, or reclamation are under way or are contemplated. 
Al ae enterprises will involve a widespread ustment af the 
— p) of labor to the new demand. The machinery for effecting this 

ment is second in importance only to the inenebing and develop- 
. of the enterprises themselves. 

“Such machinery we in the United States Employment 
Service, which was established to provide workers for the industries 
of war, met that need in a highly satisfactory way, and is now t 
its attention to the work of placing the war worker in peace — r 


tries. 

»The United States Employment Service is an essential need of the 
hour. It will continue to an essential need during the entire period 
of readjustment. America can not afford to put out of commission 
š = vital part of its machinery of readjustment at the moment when it 

utting the work of 5 under way.’ 

emphis (Tenn.) Press: One of the biggest improvements the war 
brought was the-total revolution of the employment-agency system. 
The country needs the Employment Service—needs it worse now than 
ever before, because the soldiers are coming back in search of jobs: It 
would be a mistake to discontinue it. True, the Government must 
economize, but there are other economies which can be effected with- 


out injury.” 
Claremont (N. H.) Daily Eagle: Probably at no time in the his. 
tory of the country s 5 — unrest been so as now. * 


marked a 
In the last few months it has been the duty of the United States 
them. == ie to look after those idle men and ear work for 


( 
demobilized and multiplied millions of war workers being disch 3 


liberal surpluses of labor are developing in certain parts of the country, 
while in other parts are shortages: — = six: 

The United States Employment ersten is the only agency—national, 
— unicipal. or private that can meet this problem of industrial equali- 


Baitimore * News: “In this eee and neutral agency 
employment and labor, each served free of cost and with dis- 
criminating selection of the right man for the right job, the whole ques- 

—— — lacement and distribution of the country’s man power was of 
ed a —— and c teney; it is universally known to 

alike and has won their confidence. With 

the passing. of the 1 agency the whole question reverts to the 
a tic and haphazard conditions which prevailed before the 


wet ‘On its face, such a 5 seems of reaction and backward, a loss of a 


valuable thing gained hard experience of war and of a great and 
proved. use.“ 
New Orleans (La.) State: “If a United States Bureau of nang Pal es 
was needful — a while the war was on, the ty for it is in- 
finitely greater ass ear the bureau put 3,000,000 men to work, 
its, function being a ane labor so that there might not be 


5,000 men to work daily, but the task 
is a much more difficult and perp) 15,00 one, with hundreds of thousands 


wor! very slowly toward 
peace conditions, and, hence, ye ne to take back 5 those 
whe rallied to the colors in field or camp or entered the vast plants 
where munitions and other supplies were manufactured.” 

San Francisco Call and Post: The ae opponents of the United 


arging agencies which have 
grown rich by me ar ting the unfortunates in search < of 3 


Denver (Colo. ) Bulletin (under the en pion “ en Reasons Why 
United States Employment Service Should The Continued "") : 

1. It is the on ‘ation-wide governmental agency dealin, 
tively with demobilized soldiers, sailors, and war workers in 
of „employment. 

It is the only service within the Department of Labor capable of 
carrying out the provisions of the organic act of Congress of March 4, 
1913, creating the department, which charges it with the responsibil ity 
of advancing the opportunities for profitable employment of the wage 
earners of the United States. 

“3. It is the only existing medium for the currant study of the labor 


market. 
4. It is the onl public method for the clearance of job 
opparin and la a supply, thus providing for intelligent guidance 


of shi workers. 
se 8. e 4 the the only adequate means for conserving the social and eco- 
nomic waste ees in the process of workers seeking employment 


construc- 
e finding 


Mon mtgomery (Ala.) Advertiser: “If there ever was need for the 
work — the Employment Bureau of the Department of ee: that time 
is no A distribution of surplus labor in the cities will 
make Mtoe pika and good order in America.. As a matter “of fact, the 
need for the bureau is greater than it was during the war. * 

New York Herald: “After every war in which this fountry — bases 
engaged there has been a period of reaction. y laborers 
are thrown out of work and the return of soldiers oka employment 
presents a serious problem, 

“To meet this. situation: the Government at Washington established 
a United States Employment Service Board with the object of finding 
places for the men without jobs, and especially of seeing: that the men 
who served the country so nobly abroad do not have to beg for lack of 
employment. There was no charge to the persons benefited, so 
the board from the start has had the enmity of 5 — agencies 
that charged a fee and of blacklisting — organization: 

Sheboygan (Wis.) Press: “The recenti United States 
Employment Service has found work for millions of men. This greatly 
increased the fighting power of the United States: But it also has 
succeeded in carrying the country through a big part of the readjust- 
ment period without disaster. There have been suggestions that 
this + * national employment service might be discontinued. It 


would = a very serious mistake, It will prevent industrial depressions 


from ine It should be made a permanent bureau.“ 
Janesville wb ttn Gazette: “Why is such a determined attempt being 
made to elim * the Government labor bureaus? One of 


— greatest aids to the man in uniform who has been discharged from 

the Army or Navy has been these employment bureaus. Thousands 
have been given jobs who would not have known where to find them. 
Thousands have been aided free of cost where otherwise they would 
hare had to go to private employment agencies and pot up a fee and 
then a chance on being swindled out of it. Right here in Janes- 
ville — of soldiers who came from Camp Grant almost broke 
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have been given lifts to jobs which would at least tide them over till 
they got on their feet again. Manufacturers in all parts of the 
country are loud in their praise of the cooperation has given 


vital.” 

Miami (Fla.) Herald: “ It will be remembered that the United States 
Employment Service — nearly 3,000,000 war workers. Since 
the armistice was signed it has rev the process and is now find- 
ing 3 for men at the rate of 100,000 a month, The service 
so far has supplied 27 or 28 out of every 30, but the big problem will 
come when an additional 2,000,000 men are released from war ce.” 

Chicago Herald-Examiner: Union labor wants the bureau. Women's 
organizations wants it. The Chicago Chamber of Commerce wants it. 
The whole American people, if it could only see the situation, would 
rise and demand it.” 

The Survey: Though born of the war and tested by it, it may be 
that in the years to come the United States Employment Servic 
which was lett without resources by the failure to pass the mera 
deficiency bill, will be remembered for its contributions to the theory, 
science, and practical development of a permanent national system 
rather than for its spectacular success in mobilizing man power for 
war industries during a few months or in coordinating the resources 
of the country in the interest of returning soldiers and sailors. In 
the brief period since January, 1918, when the service was reorganized 
as a separate unit of the Department of Labor, and especially in the 
fraction of that period—only four months—between the signing of the 
armistice and the news that its appropriation had failed, a phenomenal 
progress has been made. Under the stimulus of the emergency and 
with the fervor of-patriotic enthusiasm, it has been possible to accom- 
plish in 14 months what might have required 20 years or more in 
ordinary times.“ 

Yonkers (N. x) Statesman: “ The Employment Service in this city 
has been doing A work, and the results of its efforts in procuring 

th men and women have been most satisfactory. 
vening State (Nebr.) Journal: “* + * 


than $1 expense for every man placed. According to compiled 
by the department, if this same number of men had been placed through 
private employment agencies, the cost would have been $560, 5 
* It is pointed out that in this respect alone the Government 
labor bureau saved to Nebraska citizens or rather diverted to so-called 
legitimate channels, $512,000. * + ©” 
Omaha Bee: “* * * Not one of the innumerable extraordinary 
activities of the Government in war time more thoroughly and com- 
letely justified its existence than did the employment bureau. 
t has interfered with the operation of vate employment agencies 
only, and from these comes the chief e to its continuance. In 
a recent report the statement was made that the free Federal employ- 
ment agency had within the last year secured jobs for men and women 
to an extent that fees collected for the service by private agencies 
would have amounted to $10,000,000. This sum was saved to the 
workers. 
Letter in Toledo (Ohio) Blade: “ At this time when unemployment is 
so general the need for this service is very great, and it would be a keen 


disappointment to the working people to have it closed. By all means 
its efficiency should be maintained 225 the highest point.“ 5 
Newark IN. J.) News: “The War Labor Board and the United States 


Employment Service are the only constructive agencies set up here f 
stabilizing man power. Both are threatened pe there is nothing to 
take their places.” 

The Annalist (New York Times Co.): “The United States Employ- 
ment Service, which has devoted much time to solving the problem of 
finding employment for the returned soldiers, was the agency that kept 
up the most persistent appeal after Congress had expired without ap- 
prourinting. funds to continue its efforts. It is true t a number of 
ts offices may close, but the main machinery of the system has not been 
broken down .“ 

Des Moines (Iowa) Capital: “ President Wilson has made an appeal 
to the churches of America to assist the United States Employment ere 
ice in finding work for returning soldiers and sailors and war workers. 
> œ The tribute which can be paid to our fighting men is hollow 
and soundless if we allow them to tramp the streets looking for work.“ 

Washington (D. C.) Times: “The Federal — Service has 
been so successful and of so much benefit to employers and em loyees 
that the private agencies are hollering for their old graft back — 

San Francisco Examiner: “* * * It is self-evident that there is 
a pressing need for the work of this bureau (United States Employment 
Service) of the Labor Department. It has done and is doing a work 
of tremendous impo Ces Se In the p: year alone, the Cali- 
fornia offices have supplied the connection between 325,000 unemployed 
persons and jobs. A most respectable showing.” 

Public Opinion: * The Federal Employment Service has been an in- 
valuable institution since America was hurled into the war. A Fed- 
eral employment service can be made invaluable in the time of peace. 
Organized along the proper lines with the cooperation of State and mu- 
nicipal branches it would strike a telling blow at unemployment and its 
many attendant evils.” 

Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser: “The governmental agency for find- 
ing jobs for men represented in the United States Employment Service 
should be permitted to do its work at this particular cris” 

Tampa (Fla.) Times: There is one Government organization the 
work of which is more necessary now than at any previous period. W. 
7 5 to the United States Employment Service ‘of the Department o 

ks 


World's Work: The United States Employment Service has already 
done much work in finding men for Jobs and jobs for men in war indus- 
tries, and it is now planning a much larger campaign in behalf of our 
disbanding armies.” 

American Contractor: “It is to be hoped that some means can be 
found to put the United States Employment Service on a nent 
basis. There must be no drifting back to prewar methods of handling 
unemployment—a well-organized, unified, national gren of labor ex- 
changes is vitally necessary as a permanent part of our national pro- 
gram,” 

Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal: “ One of the most powerful agencies at work 

toward putting the country on a ce basis with the least disturbance 

py atte) is the United States Employment Service of the Department of 
re" 


Farrell (Pa.) News: “ One of the powerful agencies at work toward 


jutting the country on a ce basis with the least disturbance bl 

2 the United States Employment Service of the Department o Tabor, 

tion of labor has one of the most chaotic matters in our 
Sapas Oe economic fabric. Men have traveled from San Francisco to 
Pi urgh for a ipera ob, only to fnd that all jobs of that nature had 
been filled and had a ting list. Food has rotted in orchard and field 
for lack of labor and tr: ortation facilities, while jobless men walked 
city streets and their f. 


were hun artly because of the unem- 
ent, partly because of the waste of foo, 8 z 
The United States bert kl feud Service is not in any sense a charity 
0 tion. It is a Fed agency for placing labor. If it keeps on 
as it has started it will do much to bring order into the natio 
MT Rchapaeeed (N. T.) Gazette: * è As 

enectady T. azette: a man from the War 
Department has expressed it, the Government took a large number of 
men from their jobs and put them in the Army. The Government will 
not consider its work done until it puts these men back at work.” 

Let us all get together and put this most necessary work over. Truly, 
as Col. Arthur Woods, assistant to the Secretary of War, says: 

„The most practical way in which to assist the 3 soldiers is 
to help them to employment. Brass bands, free meals, and receptions 
are right and proper, but there must be with the welcome the offer of a 
suitable job to every man in uniform who needs one. 

“And we must not forget that these men, to whom the country owes 
so much, will do-far more for us than we can do for them. They are 
bringing back noble standards of loyalty, of service, of steadiness, which 
will be potent factors in the new times we are entering into.” 

The erican City (N. I.): It is imperative that the United States 
cena ytd yr Service be provided with sufficient funds to carry on its 

ork of finding employment for demobilized soldiers, sailors, and war 
workers. The United States Employment Service undoubtedly is ren- 
dering a much-needed service. Oppouton to it has been largely based on 
self-interest or on remedial mistakes of local operation rather than on 
general policy. Those communities which know it best have borne ir 
testimony to its usefulness by their support of it before the Sixty-fifth 
Congress and by their, „willingness to help financially during the present 


ee, bd 
“Tr it is not all that it should be in some cities, the municipal officials 
should take steps to demand its improvement. The possibilities of the 
service as an aid in city development are greater than have generally 
been realized. Before the war we had begun to develop State and city 
=e ment agencies, but even with their agreements for the interchange 
of ormation they lacked the completeness of the Federal system. 
„ * Let us make certain that the p made during the war in 
developing a national system of labor exchanges which has proved its 
ability to render real service is not lost through a failure of the cities 
to impress upon the Sixty-sixth Congress the imperative need for the 
unimpaired continuation of the service.” 

Freeport (III.) Journal: “An adequate supply of well-trained farm 
labor is vital. During the past year the United States Employment 
Service has done much; there should be an employment organization in 
aar county to see that the farmer gets the help he needs,” 

ashington (D. C.) Times: “An idea of the great value of this service 
(United States Employment Service) may be had from a study of figures 
showing what has been accomplished. * * * There should be no 
thou he of discontinuing the National Employment Service now so well 
established and which has clearly proved its great worth.” 

New York Journal of Commerce: “* + * This United States Em- 
ployment Service organization and others of a State or local character 
are doing a good work, worth much more than it costs, and having a 
patriotic as well as tte quality.” 

Washington (D. C.) Star: “ Continue the Employment Service! While 
it is inevitable that some of the war-time agencies should be eliminated 
and demobilized in the 8 of necessary economies, it is surprising to 
find a proposal to abolish the United States Employment Service. If 
thero ever was a time when such a service was 1 it is now, with 
the labor market overstocked in consequence of industrial transformation 
and Army demobilization. 

“This service was established for the purpose of distributing labor 
effectively at a time when it was necessary to use every available man 
for munition making, shipbuilding, and other works incident to the 
prosecution of the war. It was a distributing agency, to get the maxi- 
mum from the available labor supply. Now, with a lus of 
labor, it has become a distributicg service in another sense—that of 
finding jobs for men instead of finding men for jobs. 

“ Unless the States can be reliably depended upon to meet the require- 
ments, the abolition of the Employment Service will leave the country in 
a bad way for labor distribution. Dependence on the State agencies is 
unsafe, for there is no fixed standard, and no assurance can had of 
efficiency and continuity. A Federal Employment Service is virtually 
a necessity at this time. 

During the next year the labor question will be one of the greatest 
difficulties. There is no assurance as to the stabilizing of industry. 
Capital is hesitant in view of the 5 regarding prices and 
markets. Labor is hesitant ting wages. he Goyernment is doing 
perhaps its best in the way of reassurance on both lines, but at best 
there can be no real fixity and but litde development. 

“Tf the workingmen of this country are not aided in finding places 
there will be much congestion in some quarters, with consequent poverty 
and resultant suffering. The true function of a labor exchange or 
service is to prevent this congestion, and there is no agency of doing 
that short of a Federal bureau, which can cover the whole country. 
The money necessary to maintain the service should not be considered 
in this connection. It will be a rich investment in industrial stability 
and national welfare.” 

Washington (D. C.) Post: Steps were taken at the conference held 
here during the past week by State representatives and officials of the 
Federal Employment Service looking to the establishment by the next 
Congress of a permanent cooperative arrangement between the Federal, 
State, and municipal governments for placing unemployed persons in use- 
ful and satisfactory positions. A tentative bill has been drafted which 
provides for a bureau of employment in the Department of Labor, to be in 
cha: of a director general appointed by the President. The function of 
this bureau is to establish and maintain a system of public employment 
offices in the States which do not have public employment service, to nid 
in the development of oranin State services, and to coordinate all the 
pone employment offices in the country by furnishing information as to 

bor conditions, maintaining a system for clearing labor between States, 
and by establishing and maintaining a uniform policy and procedure. 

“It is proposed to extend Federal aid to public employment offices 
operas as a State system, and where States appropriate a fixed sum 
the General Government may contribute a like sum, dollar for dollar. 
This money would be turned over to the State treasurers, to be expended 


bie 


eco - 
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by the States upon compliance by them with the uniform rules and regu- 
lations issued by the Federal bureau of employment, In this way the 
Federal Government would not be encroaching upon the prerogatives of 
the States or interfering with their well-defined police powers, but 
would establish cooperation in such a manner as to make a complete 
working machine for carrying out a definite object. 

“The bill as thus drafted will serve as a foundation upon which to 
build a comprehensive and efficient public employment ce. Objec- 
tions may be found to this particular plan, and it may be discovered 
that some other device will prove more effective ; but it may be assumed 
that the general project of establishing the machinery which will be 
helpful in N where the needs of industry are greatest 
and where the opportunities for the worker are best will meet with 
widespread ri gig bbw The Department of Agriculture looks after the 
interests of the farmers in great detail, even to the extent of distribut- 
ing millions of dollars’ worth of free seeds, The Department of Com- 
merce assists materially the business men of the Nation in the exten- 
sion of trade and the multiplication of opportunities. The financial in- 
terests are conserved by the Treasury Department. Thus it appears 
saroy consistent that the Federal Government should exert itself to 
look after the particular interests of the millions of workers, especially 
when such action at the same time is of great benefit to the Nation as a 
whole by providing a more adequate and better adjusted labor supply. 

“A permanent Federal employment service will prove beneficial only 
if it commands the approval and confidence of both workers and em- 
ployer. It must be above suspicion of favoritism or prejudice; it must 

neutral, as between unionism and nonunionism, and in labor disputes. 
Founded upon this principle and maintained thus, it will prove a 
ae Wg lasting benefit to the workers of the Nation and to the Nation 


“ Congress will have this tentative draft before it ä upon 
convening a few weeks hence, and it should proceed at once with the 
83 of a bill which will command general su port Time should 
e given for all interests to be heard, and the bill should be drawn 
with the sole object of making it as effective and helpful as possible. 
There is an oppertunity here for real service.” 

Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger: “ Criticism like that aimed at 
the Federal Employment Service * * is to be regretted, since it 
is of a sort likely to prejudice general opinion against a principle 
that should be more broadly applied in the future ra 
„The Federal Employment Service can not be judged finally 
by its success or failure in placing men in given localities, though its 
record of achievements in Pennsylvania is admirable enough. The 
essential purpose of the service is to relieve congestion of the unem- 
ployed in various parts of the country, to offer such supervision and 
suggestions as would make it unnecessary for jobless men to crowd 
in discouraged groups in one community while there was shortage of 
labor eisewhere In a general way, it was intended to help men and 
to study the labor problem from a national viewpoint. 

“ It is interesting to observe that the bitterest opposition to the 
Federal Employment Service was o ed by employment agents, who 
formerly were able to fatten on the misfortunes of men out of work. 
2 Failure of funds would be grievous disregard for the welfare 
of returning soldiers and a lamentable ignorance of one of the basic 
economic needs of the country.” 

Hackensack (N. J.) Record: “ Private corporations and individuals, 
chambers of commerce, welfare organizations, and civic governments 
are responding so to the call of the Federal Employment Service. 
The promptness of the response all over the country will go far toward 
stabilizing conditions full of menace.” 

Literary Digest: A warning and plea are sounded in a letter received 
by the Literary Digest from an American Army officer: ‘ Surely it does 
not require argument to 8 the contention that the country is 
under a moral obligation to give its discharged soldiers an opportunity 
to return to civil life in a manner that will not cause th 
their self-respect by becoming objects of chanti however willingly 
donated, for even the briefest time. * * + he Bureau of Labor 
(United States Employment Service) is performing a splendid service 
in endeavoring to secure employment for former men.“ 

Trench and Camp (Soldiers newspaper in 30 camps): The United 
States Employment ice, the official agency for assisting soldiers 
to employment, is already 2 in suitable jobs more than 75 per 
cent of the returning men who must find new work and is daily increas- 
ing its facilities for bringing the man and the job together.” 

Pittsbu Press: The authorities of the United States Employment 
Bureau offer you a valuable tip,“ Mr. ployer. * è » he wise 
employer will take time by the forelock and solve the labor problem 
while the solving is 2 

Charleston (S. C.) American: “It may be that the United States 
Employment Service will be continued for at least one more year; at 
the end of that time the great work it has done and will do for the 
unemployed in every part of the country will be so generally under- 
stood 5 to assure its continuance as a permanent branch of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram: “ We are convinced that the Fed- 
eral Employment Service not only has demonstrated its usefulness but 
any reconstruction prose which does not provide for its continuance 
will be badly hand 15 ie in meeting some of the problems which bid 
fair to be the most difficult of solution * . 

Coming Back (soldiers’ newspaper on transports): “ Harold Stone, 
national superintendent of the bureaus for returning soldiers and 
sailors of the United States Employment Service, has arrived in France 
to bring the job-finding facilities of the Federal Employment Service 
to the soldiers and sailors overseas. He and his staff are now developing 
a system whereby returning men can make out their applications while 
on transports homeward bound, each card to be sent to the bureau 
for returning soldiers and sailors in the town to which a man is going 
after 5 In this a men in need of assistance in job findin; 
will be y helped and the United States Employment Service an 
the folks and organizations at home will haye a chance to find a job 
before a man arrives.” 

Stars and Stripes (official newspaper of the American Expeditionary 
Forces): “That every man who really wants a job and goes after it 
toot sweet upon returning to the United States will get it is the 

romise held out by the United States Employment ce, which got 
nto operation on behalf of the soldiers and sailors about a year ago 
ant = ch now has three representatives in France looking after the 
erests. 

“Until now the real facts concerning employment and lack of em- 
ployment back home for ex-service men have been pretty well hidden 
and the reports thereon in the home paves have been pretty well 
diversified, according largely to the shades of political opinion. Some 
had it that jobs were running about loose; others that there wasn't 


em to sacrifice 


— 


er than hindered.’ 
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soldiers secure work. Through it Army 8 I 
er for the 


are all work 


along which the National Prosperity campaign is temus its guns, 
but with a common purpose in mind, the United States mployment 
Service is also eng: in an intensive advertising campaign. 


“The pw e of its campaign is, first, to secure the unreserved co- 
. the employer, and, secondly, to stimulate the creation of 
0 5 

Advertising and Selling: While the United States Employment 
Service has 


n able to place 80 per cent of the returning soldiers 
who need new jobs, its task is growing more difficult each day be- 
cause of the fact that public and private operations are naturally 
not keeping a and affording employment openings at a rate equal 
to the demob: tion of the Army and war plants. 

“Furthermore, the service has the task of inducing through adver- 
tising the farm boys who are staying in industrial centers to return 
to their former occupation in order to relieve the farm labor shorta, 

“Despite their heavy contributions of advertising space to the 
Government during the war, advertisers and newspapers are taking 
uty ye the copy supplies by the United States see to fama Service. 
This is attributed to the general realization of the n ty for keeping 
unemployment at a minimum in this country, since widespread un- 
employment will hold back the resumption of peace business and indus- 
try and will encourage Bolshevism and unrest.” 

The Fourth Estate: “The United States Employment Service is 
sponsoring an intensive national publicity campai to assist soldiers, 
sailors, and war workers to employment. Adve g plays a promi- 
nent part in the drive and the service has just issued a portfolio of 
adve ments. The copy of the advertisements, 24 in number, is in- 
tended to stimulate business and buying and at the same time cause 
employers to keep their labor requirements: listed with offices of the 
service and its bureaus for returning soldiers and sailors, which are 
ang receiving the applications of the soldiers who must find 
new jo a 

“The American Association of Advertising Agencies has indorsed the 
cam and through its secretary is transmit the portfolio of ad- 
yertisements to the advertising agencies and a 3 clubs, re- 
questing their cooperation. As a matter of fact, adverti: g clubs in 
many cities for months have been giving the fullest support.’ 


— 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, D. C., May 28, 1919, 
Hon. James W. Goop, s 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


coo 
United States Employment Service were to go out of business on the 
Ist of July, the interests of the returning soldiers and sailors who 
need assistance in trying to reestablish themselves in civil life would 
suffer to an extent w. it is difficult to overestimate. This Employ- 
ment Service extends all over the country, and except for the various 
welfare associations, which in most cases cooperate closely with the 
Employment Service, is, of course, the only comprehensive placement 
machinery for soldiers and sailors. 

I have no wish and am not qualified to take up the question as to 
whether this particular form of organization is the best as a permanent 
form of United States Employment Service, but my work to date in 
trying to help the soldiers back into worthy positions in civil life has 
convinced me that, as a practical matter, there is no proper alternative 
but to continue the service at the present time. 

Very truly, yours, 
ARTHUR Woops, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


DISCHARGED MEN “ POTENTIAL REDS,” SAYS GEN. WOOD. 
[From Times, Buffalo, N. X., June 15, 1919.] 
New YORK, June 1}, 1919. 


To combat “Bolshevism” employment should be provided by the 
Federal Government for discharged soldiers, sailors, marines, and war 
workers—“ potential Bolshevists — according to a statement by Maj. 
Gen. Leonard Wood made public here to-night by Dr. George W. ch- 
wy State director of the United States Employment Service. 

serting that men who engaged in the war feel they are entitled 
“to as much consideration as the chaps who stayed at home,“ Gen. 
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UNITED Srares SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1918. 
Hon, W. B. WILSON, 
Secretary. of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Governmen 
cope with the dis! on of labor during the present period of readjust- 
ment. 

The farmers throughout the “great wheat belt and particularly in 
Kansas, my own State, are greatly dependent upon the Federal Employ- 
ment ce for the proper distribution of harvest labor. I have before 
me letters and resolutions from numerous farmers’ o 
eat E in unmistakable terms that the successful 
48,000,000 acres of wheat, the greatest 8 history, is 
pendent upon the ce of the ma 
service for the recruiting and proper distribution of harvest hands. 

I have before me a letter 

redi: a sh 
F ard d lodgin, d that ‘th rking fo ill 
a u 0 an an ê wo ree w. 
move north Nebraska, ee ga the Dakotas 
so 


He estimates 
are needed 


machinery capable of preventing 
ey of the next — yer 1 


— ap — 
destruction of one righ 
the 1 of these facts I can not help but 
will include an ample appropriation in the sundry 
civil bill for con ing an effective service during the next fiseal year. 
I am presenting you with these facts in the hope that they will 
help correct some of the misapprehensions . wisdom in 
continuing the Employment Service which, although, e many emer- 
e tions, suffers from some isolated erfections, still has 
lte task clearly ahead in wrestling with the problem of relocation of 
labor, not only for economic reasons but also in the interest of con- 
serving the visible supply of food. 
Very respectfully, 


bushel of wheat, and in 
predict that Co 


ARTHUR CAPPER. 
[Telegram] 
DUPONT, WILMINGTON, DEL., June 27, 1919. 
DIRECTOR GENERAL, 
United States Employment Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


We are recruitin 
your offices and understand general reduction 
occurs July 1. 
offices will operate 

„ Illinois, 
reply. 
E. Duro & Co, 
WHITLOCK. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4226) making appropriations for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 

LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the concurrent 
resolution adopted on yesterday providing for the appointment 
of a joint committee to consider the observance of the three- 
hundredths anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims, the 
Chair appoints on that committee in behalf of the Senate the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. . 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator in charge of the pending 
conference report if he will yield to me for a few. minutes to 
submit the conference report on the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. There were only two matters in difference, it 
is very short, and there will be no controversy over it. 

Mr. WARREN. I would like to get this conference report 
through. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What is the request of the Senator from 
Kansas? I did not hear his statement. 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to submit the conference report on the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. There will be no con- 
troversy over it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well, provided the conference report 
on the sundry civil bill does not lose its place, and that the 
conference report on the District bill will not lead to any debate. 

Mr, CURTIS. submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference en the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate numbered 1 
and 45 to the bill (H. R. 4226) making appropriations for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1920, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 45. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1; and agree to the same. 


CHARLES Curtis, 

Lawrence V. SHERMAN, 

JoHN WALTER SMITH, 
Managers on the part-of the Senate. 


C. R. Davis, 
Louis C. CRA3TON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of eonference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the bill (H. R. 6176) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. Y 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, under the cireumstances I 
feel justified in asking the Senate to recommit this conference 
report to the conferees, and if such a motion shali be held in 
order the Senate will be afforded an opportunity to vote upon 
it. In the event that motion should be held out of order, the 
only way I know in which the Congress may have an opportunity 
of determining whether it desires to continue or to kill by mak- 
ing or refusing to make the appropriation for the Employment 
Service in the Department ef Labor is te reject the conference 
report, 

It must be remembered that the other and coordinate branch 
of Congress has had no.opportunity to consider this controversy. 
The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate [Mr. Warren] stated to the Senate when this con- 
ference report was first submitted an hour or more ago that the 
conferees found themselves unable to agree concerning this pro- 
vision, that the opposition in the other body to the same was 
overwhelming, or words to that effect. I want to invite the at- 
tention of the Senator from Wyoming as also the attention of 
other Senators to evidence contradicting that statement beyond 
a reasonable doubt. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN, The Senator will remember that I begged to 
interrupt the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHunrst] merely to 
state what was the view of the House conferees, but the Senator 
from Arkansas intervened and questioned me, and I assume 
from what followed that he misunderstood what I undertook to 
say. What I undertook to say was that the House in the con- 
sideration of the bill and the conferees in the conference took the 
ground not that this $200,000, which they had claimed would be 
their limit, would be spent in the District of Columbia in ‘the 
ordinary way of simply providing a line of salaries, but that it 
was the intention to establish a sort of clearing house where 
they could work through the States as the soldiers came here. 
That was the view there held. 

Now, if the Senator will pardon me a moment more, I want 
to remind him, first, that the sundry civil bill of the last session, 
sent to us by the House of the preceding Congress, came to the 
Senate containing nothing upon this subject. No provision at 
all was made therein for the employment service. When the 
deficiency bill came to us there had been put in on the other 
side $272;000, I think, and it went out in the House on u point 
ef order. Of course, that debate, which is probably as faniiliar 
to the Senator as it is to me, developed both sides of the ques- 
tion to some extent. That bill also came to us with nothing in 
it. The Senate committee put back the $272,000 in that bill 
which had gone out on à point of order in the House, and, of 
course, it became a law. 
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The sundry civil bill again came to us with nothing whatever 
in it for labor. It had been before the House, $200,000 had been 
put in, and again had been lost on a point of order. That 
brought it up to this stage. We had but a short time to consider 
the bill here on the floor, as the Senator knows. We had a great 
deal more time in conference than we had on the floor. But I 
think the Senator must allow that, with one hundred and odd 
differences in cenference, one can hardly expect every point in 
the bill to be maintained by the Senate. If that were so, why 
have a conference at all? The conferees must, after doing the 
best they can, either come back with a disagreement or get the 
best terms they can. 

So far as the arguments for labor are concerned, I grant them 
all, It is simply a matter not of theory but of circumstances. 
We had to meet the House, and if we were to legislate at all, we, 

‘of course, had to have an agreement. The House has had its 
opportunity. I am sorry that it did not give us something to 
go on. 

The Senator from Arizona read, with a good deal of pleasure 
to himself and to me, what Mr. Monpetr said, and I thanked 
him this morning for saying it. I was one of those who con- 
tributed to the support of the various labor headquarters in my 
State when they found themselves short of funds, and others 
have done the same. 

Here is what Mr. Goop said, following Mr. MONDELL, and when 
he was protecting it against the attempt to throw it out over 
there 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator can later read his statements 
of Members of the House if he chooses to do so, but not now. 

Mr. WARREN. It covers the one point, and it is only half a 
dozen lines. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Goop says: 

I want to say to the Members of this House that we have 1,000,000 
men to-day in the military service of the United States, and on every ship 
that comes from abroad carrying American soldiers there is an officer 
taking the names of the soldiers, finding out the former employment of 
each one, what he was employed at before entering the service, what he 
desires to do, and so forth. In order to find a place for these boys we 
must have a clearing house in Washington. By that organization the job 
and the man will be brought nearer together. I think the amount here 
is too much. I think the provision of the Senate bill should place a 
limitation upon the salaries that are provided for. I do think, however, 
there should be a clearing house in Washington in order that we may 
find a place for the Sivenarges soldiers and reyes I sincerely hope 
that the motion of the gentleman from Texas will voted down. 

I am simply giving to the Senator the view of Mr. Goop in 
defending not the $400,000 but the $200,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will state to the Senator from Wyoming 
that I have not only read the statement which he has just put 
into the Recorp, but the entire proceedings of the other body had 
in the previous session of Congress, and I think I am quite as 
familiar with the matter as heis. ‘The sum and substance of the 
statement which the Senator from Wyoming has just made is 
that the Senate conferees exhausted their energies and their 
resources and fully discharged their duty to the Senate in an 
effort to retain this provision in the bill, but on account of the 
unwillingness of another body to acquiesce in the provision it 
must go out. That brings me back to the identical point I was 
discussing when the Senator from Wyoming interrupted me. 

I had already said that the other body has never been afforded 
an opportunity to vote upon this proposition. During the last 
session of Congress, when it was pending before the House, the 
entire matter was determined upon a point of order, Amend- 
ment after amendment was introduced, to the number of § or 10, 
and the whole subject was suppressed under the rules of the 
other branch of Congress. No vote was ever taken in that ses- 
sion on any amendment akin to the proposition now under con- 
sideration. So the other branch of Congress during the last 
session did not determine this question upon its merits, but 
determined it upon a technical point of order. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is absolutely right. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Very well. I think I will show the Senator 
he is wrong before I get through, if he will permit in my own 
time to discuss it, 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know what the Senator attributes to 
measwrong. I wish to say to him now that the House did have 
an opportunity to reject or affirm this report of the conferees. 

Mr. ROBINSON. All right; I am coming to that, if the 
Senator will permit me. I have at last arrived at the present 
issue, and I propose to show the Senator from Wyoming that 
not only has the other branch of Congress had no opportunity 
to vote up this question, but in so far as any evidence concern- 
ing the viewpoint of that body exists it is conclusive in favor of 
the amendment. x 

Before the conference report was under consideration in the 
House of Representatives, a Member who had been quite active 


for a number of months in opposing any legislation in behalf 
of the Employment Service, a Member who availed himself of 
every opportunity to denounce that service, made a motion to 
instruct the House conferees not to agree to amendment 91, the 
Federal employment amendment, which the Senate by a unani- 
mous vote inserted in this bill. 

After a debate upon the subject, a part of which the Senator 
from Wyoming has quoted here, the other branch of Congress 
took a vote; and, amazing beyond expression, the vote regis- 
tered was 1 in favor of the motion to instruct the conferees 
against this amendment and 187 in opposition to it; and yet, 
after considering more than 100 important amendments in con- 
ference for a few hours, the Senate conferees come in here and 
excuse themselves, or seek to excuse themselves, for abandon- 
ing the position unanimously taken by the Senate, on the theory 
that the other body is so determinedly opposed to this provision 
that it is hopeless to insist upon it, when the only vote the 
other body has taken upon the subject indicates that it is 187 
to 1 in favor of it! 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to ask the Senator when that vote 
was taken? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The vote was taken on Saturday. 

Let me give the Senator from Wyoming and the other Sen- 
ators who bear the commission of this body in the conference 
with the other House of Congress another evidence that if 
the conferees will let the Congress express its opinion on this 
subject this amendment will carry, and the Employment Serv- 
ice will be continued until Congress may determine whether 
or not it wishes to perpetuate or to abolish it. If Senators will 
turn to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 30, page 2087, they 
will find that the gentleman who made the motion to instruct 
the conferees not to-agree to this amendment admitted that he 
was in a hopeless minority in the House of Representatives; 
admitted that if the House had an opportunity to express itself 
on the subject it would vote in favor of the amendment over- 
whelmingly. That is the statement of the Member who has 
led the opposition to the Employment Service and to legislation 
to promote it and to maintain it. 

Mr. President, here is what occurred: While that motion 
was under debate, the Recorp shows the following—I make 
the reference respectfully, for it was within the province of 
the Member to make the statement, and I am not criticizing 
him for it; I am producing this as an evidence that the chair- 
man of the committee does not know what he is talking about 
when he runs away from the position that the Senate instructed 
him to take and comes back here as quickly as he can, with a 
recession on this and other important amendments that the 
Senate inserted in the bill 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. Let me read this statement, and then I 
will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. I will not again interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator may interrupt me whenever 
he wants to do so, except that I want to read this statement 
of the Member of the House who made the motion to instruct 
the conferees not to agree to this amendment, and whose motion 
was voted down 1 yea to 187 nays. This is the statement: 

Mr. Buanton. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, on account 
of my time pens: limited I ask not to be interrupted. 

I realize that I shall not be able to prevent the appropriation of this 
$400,000, I know that on this item I will vote in a hopeless minority, 

A frank, open admission that the other body favors the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, in view of that fact and in view of the way this 
amendment has been submarined, I am going to recite its history. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without any provision affect- 
ing the Employment Service. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
NUGENT], and I introduced amendments relating to the sub- 
ject. The opponents of the amendment, so far as I know, were 
the first to advance a compromise. The chairman of the com- 
mittee knows whether or not this declaration is true. If it is 
incorrect, let him correct it now. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not desire the Senator to yield, but I 
wish simply to say that the Senator is entitled to lambaste me 
and the other conferees, and I suppose the conferees must ac- 
cept it as they always do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming 
will not again interrapt me with a statement like that. I 
know, and the Senator from Wyoming knows, the course 
this matter has taken. I know, and he knows, that legisla- 
tion like this can not be put on a personal basis. When the 
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proposition was made that a compromise: be effected, I went 
to every Senator who had introduced an amendment in réfer- 
ence to this subject, and I went to every Senator who I had 
heard proposed opposition to the item. I had information 
thut the other body wanted or would stand for at least 
$300,000. An agreement among Senators was reached. At the 
request of other Senators interested in the subject the duty 
devolved upon me to present the amendment. I offered it 
here, and the amendment was promptly agreed to without a 
word of debate. The chairman of the committee, in consonance 
with the agreement already made with him, accepted the 
amendment. 

Then, in another place, advantage was taken of the history 
of the amendment to criticize and to condemn: the Senate. In 
this connection let me remark that if Senators will look at 
the CONGRESSION AL) Recorp of yesterday they will find that in 
relation to another amendment placed in this bill by the Senate 
ithe Senate was by several speakers «ridiculed, one gentleman 
announcing, when he took the floor, that it was his purpose 
to reflect on the Senate. 

With one hundred and some odd amendments in conference, 
with the bill committed by the other body to conference some 
time yesterday, the conferees hastened back here last night with 
an agreement to this conference report settling the fate of 100 
or more Senate amendments, 

The statement made by the Senator from Wyoming a few 
moments ago confirms the position which I took during the 
remarks of the Senntor from Arizona [Mr. AsHunsrl, and that 
is that in their haste tog get the bill passed the Senate con- 
ferees abandoned without serious contest the position they 
nad been instructed to take by the Senate. 

It is time now to inform Senators who are fortunate enough 
by long service to control through conference committees: the 
legislation of this Nation that they have a higher duty than 
to respond to their personal will and : inclination, and that 
duty is in good faith to abide by the judgment of. the Senate. 
That does not mean that every amendment that the Senate 
adopts must be agreed to; everyone’ knows what that language 
means; it simply means that if a Senator is onta conference 
committee and takes a contrary view to that expressed or 
reflected by the Senate in its legislation, he ought to vield 
his personal convictions and stand upon the higher plane which 
he is instructed to occupy asu representative of the Senate. 
‘If there had been one friend of the Employment Service 
amongst the Senate conferees, this conference report, destroy- 
ing the Employment Service or abolishing it because of lack 
of appropriation, would not have been agreed to in advance 
of the appointment in the other body of the conferees to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. OVERMAN and Mr. WILLIAMS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom? 

‘Mr. ROBINSON. To either Senator or both. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator does 
me an injustice. I was on the conference committee and was 
one of the Senators who succeeded in securing the original 
appropriation. I was heartily in favor of the provision, and 
in conference supported it heartily and at some length. So I 
was not antagonistie to it. I had seen, however, the head of 
the bureau, who told me that they were going before a regular 
committee to try to get permanent legislation, aud were asking 
for $1,000,000 before the committee presided over by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon], and all the ap- 
propriation they wanted was enough to tide’ them over. So I 
was not antagonistic’ to the amendment, and agreed with the 
other conferees only upon the statement of the fact that this 
amount was sufficient to tide them over. I was a friend of the 
provision and helped them get the money in the first instance. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I accept, without qualification, the expla- 
nation and statement of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Arkansas why it was, if the conferees were going to 

-abolish the operations of this bureau within the States, they 
did not abolish them here in the city of Washington? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall be glad to answer that question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And why, if they were going merely to 
bridge it over, they did not bridge it over by letting it continue 
to work where it was doing its real work and abolishing the 
part of it here in Washington? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, that brings me to the con- 
sideration of a comparison of the Senate provision and the 


conference: provision. The Senate provision is understood by 
all Senators. In order to meet objections of the chairman of 
the committee und others, expressed to me in conversation, 1 
Struck out the last paragraph of the amendment as offered 
‘by the Senator from Arizona, and substantially, I think, as 
offered by other Senators, and reduced the amount to $400,000, 
roflecting the compromise agreed upon. That amendment went 
into the bill and went to conference. In conference this pro- 
vision was inserted: 

To enable the Secretary of Labor to maintain in the! District. of 
Columbla an organization to coordinate the publie employment offices 
throughout the country 

From about the words “public employment offices”. the lan- 
guage of this amendment is identical with:a portion of the lan- 
gunge used in the Senate amendment, and is as follows: 
by furnishing and publishing information: as to opportunities for em- 

oyment and by taining. a system for clearing labor between the 
several States, including— : 

And so forth. 

‘The effect of this amendment is to limit the Federal Employ- 
ment Service to the District of Columbia, whereas now it has 
from three to four branches in every ‘State. I wish to place in 
the Record at this point a list of the employment offices, to- 
gether with the number of the same in each State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted, 

The matter réferred to is as follows: 

Under an appropriation of $950,000 for a. six months’, period offices 
a — estas ned in field as follows ($800,000. being allotted for this 

se): 

Alabama: Federal director's office, three placement öffices. 

Arizona: Federal director’s Office, two placement offices. 

Arkansas: Federal director's office, three placement offices, 

California: Federal director's office, three placement: offices, 

Colorado: Federal director’s office, two placement offices. 

Connecticut : Federal director's office, four placement offices, 

District: of Columbia =» Federal director and placement office, 

* Delaware : Federal director's office, one placement office. 

Florida: Federal director's: office, two nt offices 


Kansas: Federal director's office; 8. 
Kontucky: Federal director's office; four placement offices, 
Louisiana: Federal director's office, three placement offices. 
Maine: Federal director's office, three placement offices. 
Maryland: Federal director's office; three placement offices. 
Massachusetts: Federal director's office, seven placement offices 
Michigan: Federal director's office, six placement offices. 
Minnesota: Federal director's office, four placement offices, 
9 Federal director's office, placement offices, 
8 : Federal director's office, four 3 3 
ces. 


Nebraska: eral) or’s office, two placement offices. 
Nevada: Federal director's office, one t office. 
New Ha ire ; Federal director's ce, four placement offices 


Tennessee 
Texas: Federal director's office, six placement offices. 
Utah: Fed 


Mr. ROBINSON, Under the amendment inserted in confer- 


ence no part of this fund can be expended for services outside 


of the District of Columbia; no organization ean be maintained 
anywhere save in the District of Columbia. This amendment 
abolishes: all of the employment organizations ` heretofore ef- 
fected by the Department of Labor in every State in the Union, 
and leaves the bureau in the District of Columbia! to look after 
unemployment! throughout the Union. The mere statement of 
that fact ‘discloses the impossibility of an organization in the 
District of Columbia performing service successfully as an em- 


ployment bureau for the various States of the Union. There is 


-great need for u Federal agency to coordinate the various activ- 
ities of State and municipal bureaus. The best service has been 
rendered by ‘directing unemployed labor in one State to employ- 
ment in other States. 

The Department of Labor has found it imperative to establish 
in the various States from three to four of these offices, as I 
have already said, and now to limit the organization to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is so minimizing the service, so yielding to the 
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opposition that has manifested itself through private employ- 
ment agencies, and through manufacturers who want a surplus 
of labor at their own doors from which to draw in case of de- 
mand for their own necessities, and through other influences 
not consistent with the general welfare, either of the employers 
or the employees of the United States, that this splendid service 
is to be emasculated in the name of economy. 

Is there a Senator who believes that under present conditions, 
with millions of men returning from military pursuits to 
civilian life, with millions of civilians quitting war industries 
and seeking employment in the normal activities of our people— 
is there a Senator who think that an organization in the District 
of Columbia can perform with fair efficiency the business of a 
labor-employment bureau for the people of the United States? 
If there is, no argument at my command will be addressed to 
him. The opposition to the Federal Employment Service has 
torpedoed the service at the time when it can be least afforded. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] went into that 
subject fully. Let me supplement just briefly some of the things 
that apply te the general proposition, whether you want to kill 
the Labor Service nationally or whether you want to maintain 
it until the committee referred to, I think, by the Senator from 
North Carolina has had an opportunity to act. 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations brought in a pro- 
vision eliminating appropriations for the Tariff Commission. 
That was justified by the committee in the name of economy. 
The subject was discussed in the Senate, and when the vote 
was taken the vote was 2 to Sustain the committee's action, 
and 57 against it; and I should like to know what became of 
the members of the committee who voted to report the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, although the Senate almost unanimously 
sustained the Tariff Commission in spite of the action of 
its committee, which, in so far as I now recall, was almost 
unanimous in reporting the amendment, there is more rea- 
son, stronger justification, sounding in the interest of all 
men and all things that the United States Senate is charged 
with protecting—there is more reason why this Government 
should maintain this Employment Service than the Tariff Com- 
mission. At the close of the greatest war that has ever occurred, 
at a time when 4,000,000 people—many of whom, more than 
half of whom, quit profitable employment at home and went to 
the front and risked their lives in the Nation’s cause—are re- 
turning and asking for an opportunity to secure profitable em- 
ployment, when they are finding the places which they occu- 
pied before the war filled, are they to be told that the Govern- 
ment feels no interest in them, that they must rely on private 
agencies to bring them to a position where they can be as well 
off as when the Government took them out of civil life and put 
them in the Army? 3 

In the city of Boston on this good day, within 24 hours after 
the intelligence had flashed across the continent that the con- 
ferees had killed the labor service, a powerful private fee- 
charging labor employment bureau is being organized to take 
the very offices heretofore used by the Government service. 

You may sing as you will the praises of our gallant soldiers, 
for in all of the history of the world there is nothing to compare 
with their courage and their daring. What is the least that 
statesmen duly regardful of the public interest will do in a 
case like this? Will you say to the American soldier who is 
seeking employment that the Government maintained this 
agency during the war for the benefit of the men who wanted 
to employ others, and that now, since the principal duties of the 
service have become representative of the interests of the men 
to be employed, you yield to the selfish demand that this service 
shall be abolished? 

Great as is the need for continuing, for the present at least, 
this Employment Service in behalf of returning sailors and 
soldiers, it is equally important to civilian employees. During 
the war we built up enormous Government factories that em- 
ployed millions of men, and now, as the world beholds a vision 
of returning peace, those factories are stopping their opera- 
tions or reducing them; and as a result millions of civilians 
are going out of employment, and they go to the Federal 
agency, a general and an unselfish agency, asking assistance in 
finding work. 

You can not justify destroying the labor service on the 
theory that private employment agencies, municipal and State 
bureaus, will adequately take care of the service. The igno- 
rance prevailing on this subject is reflected in the declaration 
recently made that practically all the States have employment 
services. According to the information furnished me, there 
are only 14 States that make any pretense of maintaining em- 
ployment bureaus. There are in addition a large number of 
municipal bureaus and a large number of private fee-charging 
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agencies. All of these, State and municipal particularly, have 
been cooperating with the Federal Employment Service. 

You can not think, if you study the question for a minute, 
that a mere local agent can deal successfully with this condi- 
tion, which is national; and when you contemplate the enor- 
mous sums of money expended by this Government in anticipa- 
tion of necessities which might have arisen, but which never 
did arise, how will you explain to the thousands who are de- 
pendent upon the daily labor of the men who fought the battles 
and won the victories of this Nation in the war, how are you 
going to answer them when they ask you to give aid in securing 
employment? They ask you for bread; will you give them a 
stone? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I am extremely 
anxious, without criticism of anybody in either House or 
Senate, to have a vote on this question before the House of 
Representatives. I appreciate the magnitude of the service 
that has been given, and no man can adequately appreciate the 
service which can be given under a perfect or as nearly as pos- 
sible a perfect administration of this particular bureau. No 
State can do it. No municipality can do it. 

I am extremely anxious, as I said in starting, to see a vote 
by the House of Representatives. The matter never has come 
to them. As has already been stated by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] in his address, the only side vote, if 
you can call it such, was on a premature motion made by a 
Member of the House to vote in advance that this $400,000 
amendment should not be considered or placed on the bill in 
conference. That was voted down by the majority he suggests, 
187 to 1. The same one who is leading the fight there also ad- 
mits that he would be in a hopeless minority if the House had 
eyer had an opportunity to vote on the measure. The House, 
in its vote in adopting this conference report, did nothing more 
than to say that the House was satisfied with the action of the 
House conferees, in that the House conferees maintained the 
House bill. It is no disrespect to the committee of conference 
for the Senate to ask that a separate vote be had on this par- 
ticular phase of the conference report by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I for one deprecate the storm that has been brewing be- 
tween the two Houses, and I hope to see on the part of both a 
rapid approach to the proprieties of legislation in both Houses. 
Now, let us see if without prejudice, without stirring up ani- 
mosities, we can not receive a fair vote of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Senate amendment. 

Being so impressed with the belief that the House will main- 
tain the proposition of the Senate in this particular matter, 
I shall vote, though a member of the committee, to send this 
particular report back to the committee of conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is, I hope, a well-known 
fact that I never desire the Government to undertake to do 
anything which private enterprise can attend to as well, or even 
nearly as well. This, however, is not a case of that sort. It is 
exactly of the opposite sort. The private employment bureaus 
can attend to local questions of unemployment just as well as 
a Government bureau, I have no doubt; but this is a broader 
proposition and requires a broader method of dealing with it. 

There may be at one time a superabundance of labor in Ili- 
nois and at the same time a lack of labor in Missouri. There 
may be a dearth of labor in California and a surplus of labor 
just across the mountain in some other State, like Colorado. 

Mr. President, I thought this was one of the things growing 
out of the war that ought to become permanent, so that we who 
had just learned to mobilize our man power and our money 
power for war purposes might learn to mobilize our working 
forces for peace purposes in industry. To abolish that very 
part of it which is doing the work best in the localities, it seems 
to me is wrong in every respect. 

You can not, here at Washington, tell a man in California that 
there is work up in the State of Washington or in Oregon if he 
will just go there; but if you will furnish him with a bureau 
there, and somebody working at it, he himself will make inquiry, 
and he will be told. But even if he could learn by mail, the time 
is too Jong, and he perhaps gets either inferior work or in the 
meanwhile he half starves. 

This is one of the things growing out of the war that I had 
hoped would be in some form perpetuated, because it is for the 
good of everybody, employer and employee both, and is one of the 
things that would harmonize these two classes, instead of in- 
creasing the unfortunately constant clash which seems to exist 
between them. 

Mr. President, I shall vote for the motion made by the Senator 
from Arkansas, or, if that motion is declared out of order, for 
the motion which he shall make. 

Another matter, Mr. President, totally irrelevant to this. 
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On June 24 Dr. Charles W. Eliot, emeritus president of Har- 
vard College, one of the most intelligent, well-educated men and 
one of the most honest and patriotic and unselfish men that this 
country has ever produced, wrote a letter, which was published 
in the New York Times, which is entitled “ Ratify the Treaty 
Forthwith. It Confers Great Benefits on the World and Pro- 
vides for its Own Perfecting.” I shall not take up the time of 
the Senate to read it, unless the request is refused, but shall 
make request that it be inserted in the RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 1, 1919.] 


RATIFY THE TREATY FORTHWITH—IT CONFERS GREAT BENEFITS ON THE 
WORLD AND PROVIDES FOR ITS OWN PERFECTING. 


(By Dr. Charles W. Eliot.) 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK Times: 


The treaty which the peace conference at Paris has prepared with con- 
scientious labor, patient discussion, and many inevitable compromises 
will soon be before the American people in its final form. It aims at 
justice, liberty, and ce for Europe and America, and at the promotion 
of all national and international righteousness and well-being. It is by 
far the most promising. agreement among the freer and more progressive 
nations that has ever been worked out. 

In intention or purpose its merits are manifold and extraordinary. It 
rights great wrongs committed by autocratic European governments in 
the past. It suggests and will promote the organization of several new 
republics. These will make free and secure populations that have suf- 
fered for generations severe oppression from alien autocratic govern- 
ments, accustomed to compel submission by cruel use of military and 

lice forces. It provides for the creation of the first international 
egislative body, the first executive council with adequate powers, and 
the first international court with a sanction behind its decrees. 

This e e. . treaty also makes the first international provision 
for the uction of competitive national armaments, a remarkable pro- 
vision consideri the continuing dread of armed aggression under 
which France and Italy labor. 

The treaty contains many provisions for the gradual improvement of 
the various institutions it establishes, and is in important respects 
elastic rather than rigid. 

The league of nations which the treaty will establish is indispensable 
to the gradual bringing into execution of the new policies the treaty em- 
bodies, It is the league which must procure, through its assembly, coun- 
cil, and legal tribunal, order and yao throughout the civilized world, 
while the new republics set up in Europe and Asia are becoming stable 
and orderly and are gaining experience in self-government. It is the 
men ed which is gradually to provide an 8 and righteous way of 

ngeaid to the backward peoples of the earth, and of protectins them 
rom exploitation by any stron, It is the league which is to 
determine when Germany, Au ulgaria, and key have become 
admissible to the league. It is the league which offers the only available 
means of getting put into execution the ideals for which the American 
people went to war. Without it the sacrifices America made for the 
war will be in vain. With it the treasurer spent and the young lives 
sacrificed will have earned an immense gain for mankind. It is the 
league which will find the way to the i eT of militarism amon 
the civilized nations; that is, to the annihilation of a military class o 
professional soldiers who have no occupation except war and prepara- 
tion for war, and who are always at the service of say despotic govern- 
ment—purporting to represent the divine right of kings or to be the 
socialistic superstate—ambitious of territorial or commercial extension. 
The treaty in its present form is by no means perfect from the American 
int of view; but it contains within itself the means of its own per- 


ecting. 
A nati of the American Senate is threatening to prevent or de- 
lay the ratification of this invaluable treaty. Some of the reasons 
given for such delay or defeat can only be described as ignominious 
and dastardly. They represent the American people as tired of their 
disinterested crusade for justice and liberty throughout the world and 
desirous of pein | to their former belief in their own prosperity and 
safety through isolation. Let the American popie make known to the 
Senate that they hold firmly to the ideals with which they went to war 
in April, 1917, and that they are not so stupid as to believe that the 
United States can avoid sharing in any political and industrial calami- 
ties which may afflict the rest of the world. ther arguments used 
against the treaty suggest that the American people should be care- 
ful about 1 new responsibilities for the welfare of other nations 
and should keep its breath to cool its own hot re These, too, 
are arguments which appeal to the less erous and idealistic side o 
the American character. Hence, they will be unsuccessful. 
lesson of the war is that the American people will support 

ernment in doing everything possible to promote public liberty, health, 
and happiness not only at home but in any part of the world to which 
its influence can extend, and will pledge to that cause “their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor,” as the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence said to each other on July 4, 1776. 

The covenant and treaty—they are inseparable—will go down in 
history as the most memorable international agreement ever made. It 
will probably be many gare before the details of the struggle at Paris 
will become known to the world; but one thing is now known—America 
contributed a great hope and a noble inspira 1 5 


Asticou, Me., June 28, 1919. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee if he proposes to go ahead with this 
report now or what is his plan? Is there to be a recess or 
adjournment? 

Mr. WARREN. Replying to the question of the Senator from 
Iowa, it seems to me that on this question of adopting or not 
adopting the report we ought to remain in session until we can 
obtain a vote. However, I am only wishing to do what is the 
pleasure of the Senate. 


HARLES W. ELIOT. 


Mr. KENYON. I have no objection to that at all; but I do 
not want to be hurried in my remarks, and I think there will 
be a good deal of conyersation on this subject before it is dis- 
posed of, 

Mr. WARREN. Under ordinary circumstances I should say, 
of course, we had better adjourn and let it go over; but the 
Senator understands what day of the month it is of the year 
and what bill it is, and, of course, he knows as well as I what 
is behind it. f 

Mr. KENYON. The bill can not be signed until the Presi- 
dent returns, 

Mr. WARREN. That is true. 

Mr. KENYON. And the President will not return until a 
week from yesterday. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know when the President will re- 
turn; and, furthermore, these departments, or some of them, 
are between wind and water, and can not either spend a cent 
or contract a cent; but with the bill voted on and passed, 
showing what the amounts are, they probably would bridge over. 

Mr. KENYON. I was not asking for its delay; but I know 
there are a number of Senators who want to speak on this 
subject, and if we are to go ahead, well and good. It is rather 
late in the day, but it is, of course, desirable to finish these 
bills. 

Mr. President, I think the action of the conferees on this 
matter illustrates the abundant capacity of Republican leader- 
ship to make mistakes, for this is certainly a serious mistake 
from every standpoint. The Serfator from Arkansas [Mr. Ron- 
INSON] and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHukRst] have said 
that this was a submarining of the bill. I have observed, Mr. 
President, that a number of bills at this session have had a 
very difficult time passing through the submarine zone of the 
conferees, and this is one of them. I think it is about time to 
find out whether the Senate has anything to say about these 
bills or whether they are to be determined by two or three con- 
ferees, now two conferees from the Republican side and one 
from the Democratic side. 

We had the vocational-training bill here for soldiers injured 

in the war. It was not torpedoed in conference, but I think, 
and the more I think about it the more it seems clear to me, it 
has been torpedoed in the Senate. When the time comes to in- 
quire why certain of these soldiers can not receive vocational 
training, they can put the responsibility squarely on the Con- 
gress, and there is one party responsible for legislation in Con- 
gress now and that party can not avoid responsibility. 
The appropriation for the Federal Trade Commission had a 
mild case of submarining. The Federal Trade Commission had 
gone into the packers’ question; it had produced a report more 
thorough and searching and conclusive than any investigation 
that ever had been made of the packers. The people of this 
country were coming to wonder, as they do now, I think, 
whether this is a Government of the packers, for the packers, 
and by the packers, or a Government of the American people. 
That appropriation was subjected to torpedoing—we may 
wonder why—but the Senate would not stand for that. 

The Tariff Commission suffered the same way in its journey- 
ing. The labor legislation that was put on this bill suffered 
likewise. That, as the Senator from Arkansas has stated, and 
I refer to this particular appropriation for the Employment 
Service, is torpedoed in conference. [ 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, of course the Senator knows 
it is entirely with the Senate whether the Senate accepts the 
report of the conferees or not. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; and I think the Senate by its vote is 
going to let the conferees know that the Senate is doing the 
legislating and not the conferees. The conferees are not yet 
masters of the Senate. Sometimes power exalts men’s ideas of 
their own importance. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will let the House of Representatives know. 

Mr. KENYON. It will let the House of Representatives know, 
too. è 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that Congress 
wanted these bills to pass before the close of the 30th day of 
the month, or the end of the fiscal year, and I say now to the 
Senate that it never could have been done unless the Senate 
yielded on a number of points criticized to-day. The House 
conferees took the position that they were compelled to yield on 
almost everything that the Senate put in. 

Mr. KENYON. It seems to me the yielding has been mostly 
the other way. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I will say to the Senator if he will read 
the report he will see that the yielding has been mostly on the 
House side. 
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Mr. KENYON. The bills were not passed. There was not 
enough yielding done to pass them by the Ist day of July. 


Mr. SMOOT. It was intended that they should be passed, I 
will say to the Senator, and the Senator knows that that was the 
program. 

Mr. KENYON. It was the program, and I hoped it could be 
carried out. 

Mr. SMOOT. So did we. 

Mr. KENYON. So we have not only these different instances 


of submarining, but the conferees have also submarined a mild 
provision in this bill for a commission to report to Congress on 
a budget plan. Of course, it may be that Congress knows all 
about a budget system and does not need any report. I do not 
believe it does. I have been in favor of some action on 
that question instead of investigation. We do not appear 
to be able to get action. The investigation would not have 
delayed any action, because a report was to be made by the 
Ist day of December. I do not believe that the Senate claims 
to have all the information necessary for a budget bill, even 
if the conferees may, and thinks that a commission is entirely 
unessential. 

So we have had not all submarining in conference, but we 
have had these different instances that I have referred to of the 
difficult voyage of bills that are for humanity, bills for the 
curbing of packers, bills for economy, and Republican standpat 
leadership can take the responsibility for the situation. 

What about a mild little provision here for a budget? What 
have the political parties said about it? I was so confident that 
it would be torpedoed, even before the premature meeting of 
Sunday, that I looked up the resolutions adopted in the Repub- 
lican and Democratic national conventions with relation thereto. 

The Democratic national convention declared in 1916: 

We demand careful economy in all expenditures for the support of 
the Government, and to that end favor a return by the House of 
Representatives to its former practice of initiating and prepa all 
appropriation bills through a — committee chosen from its mem- 
bership, in order that nsibility may be centered, expenditures 
standardized and made uniform, and waste and duplication in the 
public service avoided. We favor this as a practicable first step to- 
ward a budget system. 

And on that committee on resolutions were Senator Thomp- 
son from Kansas, Gov. Stanley, now Senator from Kentucky, 
Senator Ransdell of Louisiana, Senator Williams of Mississippi, 
Senator Stone of Missouri, Senator Walsh of Montana, Senator 
Pittman of Nevada, Senator Hollis of New Hampshire, Senator 
Pomerene of Ohio, Senator Martin of Virginia, and Senator 
Kendrick of Wyoming. 

The Republicans, not to be outdone by any Democratic claim 
for economy, inserted in their platform the following—indeed 
this was prior to the Democratic convention : 

The increasing cost of the National Government and the need for 
the greatest economy of its resources in order to meet the grow 
demands of the people for Government service call for the severes 
condemnation of the wasteful appropriations of this Democratic ad- 
ministration, of its shameless raids on the Treasury, and of its opposi- 
tion to a rejection of President Taft's oft-repeated proposal and earnest 
effort to secure econ and efficiency through the establishment of a 
simple businesslike bu get system, to which we pledge our support 
and which we hold to be necesssary to effect any real reform in the 
administration of national finances. 

On that committee on resolutions were Senators Borah, Lodge, 
Moses of New Hampshire, Fall, Wadsworth, Sterling, former 
Senator Oliver, former Senator Lippitt, former Senator Suther- 
land, a colleague of one of the conferees in the present sub- 
marining process. : 

Did we mean it or not? There is a bill pending in the House 
for a budget system; there is a bill pending here 

Mr. WARREN. I think there are two or three in the House. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes; two or three. I have not any pride of 
opinion in anything simply because I may suggest it. I am 
going to support any real budget plan and any budget system 
that will do the work, and I hope never to reach the point 
where I will oppose one of them because I did not have some- 
thing to do with it. 

When these platforms were drawn up by the representatives 
of these parties did they mean it? Go and tell the people if 
you did not mean it; tell them that it was a little camouflage; 
that you are not going to have any budget system. Tell them 
that in a simple little thing to get some information for Con- 
gress you would not even stand fer that, and it was only 
carrying an appropriation of $20,000. Tell them that platforms 
of parties are like platforms of railroad cars, and that no one 
is expected to stand on the platform that would be honest, 


anyway. — 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 
Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 


Mr. THOMAS. May I ask the Senator whether both parties 
did not in_these platforms pledge themselves to a system of 
rigid economy in the administration of the Treasury and of the 
affairs of the public? 

Mr. KENYON. They did in these very platforms from which 
I have read. Possibly the Senator means that a person is incon- 
sistent in arguing for a liberal appropriation for a labor bureau 
in view of that. Everybody has got to settle for himself the 
question of economy. That is the trouble. The Senator from 
Colorado may feel that an appropriation of $400,000 for this 
service is waste. I do not think so. 

Mr. THOMAS. I asked the question, not in connection with 
this appropriation but in connection with the Senator’s sugges- 
tion that having adopted a certain plank in the platform we 
should be held to it, and my inquiry therefore was designed to 
remind the Senator that our pledges of economy have thus far 
been waste paper. This is a very moderate appropriation. 

Mr. KEN TON. I notice the appropriations have been cut 
something like one and a half billion dollars by this Republican 
Congress, which is a most commendable thing. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; it is commendable, if true; but I am 
afraid it is not true. 

Mr. KENYON. I only take that from statements I have seen 
that it has been done. I hope they may be cut more; but the 
difficulty we are in is that we can not stop all appropriations. 
A judicious investment of money is not waste. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me say to the Senator that if the analysis 
by Mr. Krrehix in the House the other day of the imputed sav- 
ing of $1,500,000,000 is correct, I am afraid it is more apparent 
than actual. 


Mr. SMOOT. It is not correct. 
Mr. THOMAS. I think it is correct. 
Mr. KENYON. The Senator from Colorado thinks it is cor- 


rect and the Senator from Utah thinks it is not correct. Both 
are great financial experts and I will not get into that dis- 
cussion. I am going to agree with the Senator from Utah. 
That is all I care to say about the other item. On this par- 
ticular appropriation I personally understood, when we, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Romtxsox] and myself, were talk- 
ing with the chairman of the committee, that this amount 
would be satisfactory. I think the chairman agreed to that. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. KENYON. Here is the situation: We are having joint 
meetings now, the Labor Committee of the House and the 
Labor Committee of the Senate, considering the question of a 
permanent employment bureau. We have gone into the charges 
that have been made against Mr. Densmore. I have not any 
question that there has been a reckless waste of money, as 
there has been, perhaps, in every other bureau or department of 
the Government. I do not believe that any fair-minded man can 
listen to that testimony and believe that Mr. Densmore has done 
any intentional wrong thing. I do not like the long list of em- 
ployees. I do not like some of the salaries that appear to have 
been paid. They ought to be scaled down to the closest point 
of economy that we possibly can consistent with efficiency. 

Now, that committee is considering the question whether we 
shall have any permanent employment agency or bureau con- 
nected with the Government. That is a mooted question. 

When the war is over, when the soldiers are placed, when 
the country gets back to its normal status, we may not need 
this. I think we do. I think it is one of the things that the 
Government owes to the man who seeks employment; that he 
does not have to go to some private agency and pay out a per- 
centage of his salary, for a whole year sometimes, in order to be 
put in connection with the job. Be that as it may, that is an 
unsettled question. There is a hiatus to bridge over between 
this moment and the time when our committee and the House 
committee acting together can report out a bill to Congress and 
Congress can act upon it. Now, query: During that time do 
we want to strike down and destroy this employment agency? 
That is the question. The $400,000 was merely to bridge over 
this hiatus, and it will take that much to do it by the practice 
of the strictest economy, I am informed by the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am going, as a matter of fair- 
ness, to inform the Senator why. I have always found him to 
be fair. I want to tell the Senator from Iowa just what posi- 
tion the committee was in on this amendment. 

In a bill that passed at the last session of Congress and 
failed of passing the Senate in the closing days of the last ses- 
sion there was a provision similar to this provision with the 
exception of the addition of the words found in the Senate 
print beginning on line 9, page 187, down to and including the 
word “Columbia” in line 12. I will call the attention of the 
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Senate to the words that were added to the provision, which 
was in the Jest sundry civil bill referred to, as follows: 

= furnishing and publishing information as to opportunities for 

employment and by maintaining a system for clearing labor between 
the several States, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia. 
That part of the Senate amendment was added to the provi- 
sion that was in the bill as it passed the House at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. The $200,000 appropriation was exactly the 
Same as it was in that bill. The House conferees refused to 
yield on this item, and that was the compromise that was made, 
taking the provision found in the bill of the last session and 
adding a part of this amendment agreed to by the Senate, and 
giving the same amount that was appropriated for this purpose 
to them. 

Mr. KENYON. Has the Senator from Utah any idea that 
this amount will carry on this work for a period of two or three 
months? 

Mr. SMOOT. We provide $200,000 for maintaining the cen- 
tral organization in the District of Columbia. Every employee 
in the District, I understand, can be employed with this amount 
of money. The appropriation will do the printing that is done 
here in the District, and it will maintain that organization 
until legislation is enacted. They can work in cooperaton with 
any State in the Union which desires the information that is 
collected here by the central agency, and they will have a per- 
fect right—and they have money sufficient in this appropria- 
tion—to send the information to the States, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. That will depend entirely upon how long it 
takes to pass the legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, this will provide for the salaries for a 
full year and for the expenses of printing what may go from 
here by way of information; but it will not pay for the trans- 
portation of men to go into each one of the States, nor will it 
pay for the organizations within the States, which is the 
main expense attached to the present plan. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator knows that there will be thou- 
sands of soldiers just at this time to be placed in employment. 
Does he not think it is rather a bad time to save a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars on this proposition? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not what the Senator thinks, but it is 
what the conferees could get. I desire to say to the Senator 
that if this bill had been in conference in ordinary times the 
conferees would have been in session, I have no doubt, more 
than a week; but we thought that Congress wanted to get 
through with its labors and to get these ‘appropriation bills 
passed, as I previously stated, by June 30. 

Mr. KENYON. Does not the Senator from Utah now realize 
that there is no hurry; that the bill can not be signed until 
the President arrives here? What more pleasant work could 
there be than going on and discussing these matters? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a reason why the bill should be passed, 
I will say to the Senator, and that is, because every depart- 
ment of the Government must know before they assume any 
responsibility or make contracts of any kind how much they 
are going to have; and until the bill is passed there is no de- 
partment of the Government that can know that. 

Mr. KENYON. I realize that there is some force to that sug- 
gestion, but this is a broken week, with the Fourth of July 
coming on, and even though a day or two might be lost by send- 
ing this back to conference, it would not work any very serious 
injury, would it? 

Mr. SMOOT. After 12 o'clock last night, Mr. President, no 
department that has appropriations in this bill had any legal 
right whatever to make a contract or to pay out one dollar. 

Mr. KENYON. No; no legal right. I am inclined to think 
that if the bill were sent back to conference it could get back 
here before 12 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. SMOOT. In relation to the budget system, I will say to 
the Senator from Iowa that I think, so far as the investigation 
is concerned, it would not delay the action of Congress, just as 
he has said, but I really believe that it will hasten it. 

Mr. KENYON. We will wait and see how far along by the 
Ist of December—the time this commission would have to re- 
port—Congress has gone toward establishing a budget system. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me? 

Mr. KENYON. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think this bill ought to be sent back on 
the item of $356,000,000 for the merchant marine, I do not 
think the merchant marine ought to be torpedoed any more than 
should these other projects for which we have provided. Ý 


Mr. KENYON. There are so many things that the bill ought 
to po sent back on that it ought to go back by unanimous con- 
sen s 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think so myself. 

Mr. KENYON. And possibly we may come to a vote on that. 
If we can, I am not going to pursue the matter further; and in 
the hope of reaching an immediate vote I will yield the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in relation to the Shipping 
Board, to which the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
has referred, I will say that I have not any doubt that the 
amount the conferees have agreed upon will carry the Shipping 
Board on. The appropriation that is now provided is not going 
to interfere with the completion, the maintenance, or the run- 
ning of one single boat. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will merely mean the cancellation of 
contracts to the extent of $135,000,000, to the very great loss of 
the Government and to the failure of the building of the mer- 
chant marine. That is what it does. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Tennessee that there will not be the cancellation of one ton 
of shipping if the provision passes in its present shape. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I am sure the Senator feels that he is cor- 
9 5 but I am quite sure that the Senator is mistaken about 

at. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that I am not mistaken about 
it, but I do not want to take up the time of the Senator from 
Iowa further. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I hope we may have a vote. 

Mr. THOMAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Colorado yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 5227) making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a con- 
current resolution authorizing the Clerk of the House in the 
enrollment of the bill (H. R. 5227) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, to amend the title of the bill, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 1706. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Snake River, about 3 miles 
above its confluence with the Columbia River, near Pasco, 
Wash. ; and 

H. R. 5608. An act making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I wish to submit the conference report 
on the Army appropriation bill, but I am informed that the sub- 
mission of the report at this time will result in its going to the 
calendar. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. I should 
like to know if that will be the case? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not necessarily so. 

Mr. SMOOT. We had better have an understanding about it, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then I understand that the report of 
the conference committee on the Army bill does not go to the 
calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It may lie on the table. 

The conference report is as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5227) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, having met, after full and 
free conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 4, 5, 
G, 14, 18, 44, 51, 53, 58, 81, 83, 90, 91, 93, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, and 110. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 8, 10, 12, 16, 17, 20, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 33, 34, 35, 36, 39, 45, 47, 49, 50, 52, 54, 55, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61, 63, 
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64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 82, 84, 
85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 95, and 99, and agree to the same. 

That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: “: Provided, That the restrictions 
herein above recited concerning personal services and the amount 
allowable for per diem allowance shall not apply to so much 
of the funds herein appropriated as may be required to carry 
out the purpose of existing laws relating to the sale of war 
supplies: Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated 
or made available under this act shall be used for the payment 
of any salary in excess of $12,000 per annum to any civilian 
employee in the War Department: Provided further, That in 
addition to the delivery of the property heretofore authorized 
to be delivered to the Public Health Service, the Department 
of Agriculture and the Post Office Department of the Govern- 
ment, the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to sell any surplus supplies including motor trucks and auto- 
mobiles now owned by and in the possession of the Government 
for the use of the War Department to any State or municipal 
subdivision thereof, or to any corporation or individual upon 
such terms as may be deemed best“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Sen- 
ate amendment insert $400,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Sen- 
ate amendment insert “ $3,250,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: 

“Appropriations, Air Service: Creating, maintaining; and 
operating at established flying schools, courses of instruction 
for aviation students and enlisted men, including cost of equip- 
ment, and supplies necessary for instruction and subsistence of 
students, purchase of tools, equipment, materials, machines, 
textbooks, books of reference, scientific and professional papers, 
and instruments and material for theoretical and practical in- 
struction at aviation schools; purchase of supplies for securing, 
developing, printing, and reproducing photographs made by 
aerial observers; to maintain and replace the equipment of 
organizations already in service; improvement, equipment, 
maintenance, lease, and operation of aviation stations, balloon 
schools, plants for testing and experimental work, including 
the acquisition of land, or any interest in land by purchase, 
lease, or condemnation, where necessary to procure helium gas; 
procuring and introducing water, electric light and power, tele- 
phones, telegraphs, and sewerage, including maintenance, opera- 
tion, and repair of such utilities; salaries and wages of civilian 
employees in the District of Columbia or elsewhere as may 
be necessary, and payment of their traveling and other neces- 
Sary expenses as authorized by existing law; experimental in- 
yestigation and purchase and development of new types of air- 
craft, accessories thereto, including helium gas rights, and avia- 
-tion engines, including patents and other rights thereto, and 
plans, drawings, and specifications thereof; purchase, manu- 
facture, construction, maintenance, repair, storage, and opera- 
tion of airships, war balloons, and other aerial machines, 
including instruments, gas plants, hangars, and repair shops, 
and appliances of every sort and description necessary for the 
operation, construction, or equipment of all types of aircraft, 
and all necessary spare parts and equipment connected there- 
with, and also for the purchase or manufacture and the issue 
of special clothing, wearing apparel, and similar equipment for 
aviation purposes; for all necessary expenses connected with 
the sale or disposal of surplus or obsolete aeronautical equip- 
ment, including the hire of civilian employees, and the rental of 
buildings, and other facilities for the handling or storage of 
such equipment; for the services of such consulting engineers 
at experimental stations of the Air Service as the Secretary of 
War may deem necessary, including necessary traveling ex- 
penses: Provided, That the entire expenditure for the services 
of consulting engineers for the fiscal year 1920 shall not exceed 
$100,000; purchase or special apparatus and appliances, repairs, 
and replacements of same used in connection with special scien- 
tific medical research in the Air Service; for the establishment 
of aviation stations in the Philippine Islands, including the lease 
of land or any interest in land for landing fields only and the 
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Preparation of land now owned by the Government necessary to 
make the same suitable for the purpose intended, buildings, 
heating, lighting, plumbing, water, sewer, roads, and walks, at 
a total cost not to exceed $350,000, in all, $25,000,000: Pro- 
vided. That claims not exceeding $250 in amount for damages 
to persons and private property resulting from the operation of 
aircraft at home and abroad, may be settled out of the funds 
appropriated hereunder, when each claim is substantiated by a 
survey report of a board of officers appointed by the command- 
ing officer of the nearest aviation post, and approved by the 
Director of Air Service: Provided further, That claims so settled 
and paid from the sum hereby appropriated shall not exceed in 
the aggregate the sum of $150,000: Provided further, That 
hereafter actual and necessary expenses only, not to exceed $8 
per day, shall be paid to officers of the Army and contract 
surgeons when traveling by air on duty without troops, under 
competent orders: And provided further, That section 3648, 
Revised Statutes, shall not apply to subscriptions for foreign 
and professional newspapers and periodicals to be paid for from 
this appropriation. 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
establish and maintain at one or more established flying schools 
courses of instruction for aviation students. 

“Aviation students shall be enlisted in or appointed to the 
grade of flying cadet, Air Service, which grade is hereby estab- 
lished: Provided, That the total number of flying cadets shall 
not at any time exceed 1,300. The base pay of a flying cadet 
shall be $75 per month, including extra pay for flying risk as 
provided by law. The ration allowance of a flying cadet shall 
not exceed $1 per day, and his other allowances shall be those 
of a private, first class, Air Service. 

“Upon completion of a course prescribed for flying cadets, 
each flying cadet, if he so desire, may be discharged and com- 
missioned as a second lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve Corps: 
Provided, That the Secretary of War is authorized to discharge 
at any time any flying cadet whose discharge shall have been 
recommended by a board of not less than three officers.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: 

For pay of officers of the line, $20,300,000. 

“For pay of the officers of staff corps. and departments, 
$19,429,367. 

Pay of officers, National Guard, $100. 

“For pay of the officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 

000 


For pay of warrant officers, Mine Planter Service, $83,700. 

For pay of the officers, Bureau of Insular Affairs, $15,000. 

“Aviation increase, to officers of the Signal Corps, $775,000. 

„For pay of the officers, Philippine Scouts, $483,600. 

“Additional pay to officers for length of service, $2,892,925. 
“ PAY OF ENLISTED MEN. 

“For pay of enlisted men of the line, $92,728,230: Provided, 
That the pay due enlisted men of the Army shall not be with- 
held from them by reason of the fact that their service records 
or other official papers showing the status of their accounts with 
respect to pay have been lost or not returned from overseas, and, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of War, these men may be paid upon their personal affidavit as 
to date of last payment and condition of their accounts: Pro- 
vided further, That payments made in accordance with such 
regulations (or which have already been made upon the affidavit 
of the soldier) shall be passed by the accounting officers of the 
Treasury to the credit of the disbursing officers making them. 

“For pay of enlisted men of National Guard, $100. 

For pay of enlisted men of the Staff Corps and departments, 
$48,162,500. 

For pay of enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserves, 
$224,750. 

“For pay of enlisted men of the enlisted Reserve Corps, 

77,500. 

“ Aviation increase, to enlisted men of the Signal Corps, 
$7,750. 

“For pay of the enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts, 
$1,007,500. 

“ Additional pay for length of service to enlisted men, 
$3,875,000 : Provided, That the provisions of section 10 of an act 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States, ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, in so far as it increases the pay of the 
enlisted men of the Army, be, and the same hereby are, continued 
in force and effect from and after the date and approval of 
this act.’ 
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“PAX OR PERSONS WITH RETIRED) STATUS: 
“For pay of the officers on the retined list, $2,500,000. 
For increased pay to retired officers on active duty, $200,000. 
„For pay of retired enlisted men, $3,000,000. 
For pay and allowances. of retired enlisted men on active 
duty, $20,000. 
“Tor pay and allowances of Regular Army reservists on active 
duty, $40,000. 
For pay of retired Philippine Scout officers, $45,000. 
For pay of retired pay clerks, $18,000: 
For pay of retired veterinarians, $3,500, 
“ CLERKS, MESSENGERS, AXD LABORERS, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF: 
“One chief clerk, at $2,500: per annum, $2,500. 
“ One clerk, at $2,250 per annum, $2,250. 
„Six clerks, at $2,000 each per annum, $12,000. 
“ Eight clerks, at $1,800 each per annum, $14,400. 
“Thirteen clerks, at $1,600 each per annum, $20,800. 
“Twenty-one clerks, at $1,400 each per annum, $29,400. 
“Twenty-four clerks, at $1,200 each per annum, $28,800. 
“ Twenty-six clerks, at $1,000 each per annum, $26,000. 
One captain of the watch, at $900 per annum, $900. 
“Six watchmen, at $720 each per annum, $4,320. 
„One gardener, at $720 per annum, $720. 
“One packer, at $840 per annum, $840. 
„One chief messenger, at $1,000 per annum, $1,000. 
“Three messengers, at $840 each per annum, $2,520. 
“Fifteen messengers, at $720 each per annum, $10,800. 
“Two laborers, at $720 each per annum, $1,440. 
One laborer, at $600 per annum, $600. 
“Five charwomen, at $240 each per annum, $1,200: 
“PAY OF ARMY FIELD CLERKS AND CIVIL-SERVICE MESSENGERS AT HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE SEVERAL TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENTS, ARMY AND 
CORPS HEADQUARTERS, TERRITORIAL DISTRICTS, TACTICAL DIVISIONS 


AND BRIGADES, SERVICE SCHOOLS, CAMPS, AND PORTS OF EMBARKA- 
TION. AND DEBARKATION. 


“ Righty clerks, at $1,800 each per annum, $144,000. 

Seven clerks, at $2,000 each per annum, $14,000. 

“One hundred and seventy-two clerks, at $1,600 each per 
annum, $275,200. 

“Eleven clerks, at $1,800 each per annum, $19,800. 

“Two hundred and twenty-two clerks, at $1,400 each per 
annum, $310,800. 

“Fourteen clerks, at $1,600 each per annum, $22,400. - 

Five hundred and twenty-six clerks, at $1,200 each per an- 
num, $631,200. 

“ Thirty-two clerks, at $1,400 each per annum, $44,800. 

“One hundred and nineteen messengers, at $720 each per 
annum, $85,680. 

“ Fifty-seven clerks, at $1,200 each per annum, $68,400. 

“ Forty-nine clerks, at $1,200 each per annum, $58,800. 

“Thirty-nine messengers, at $720 each per annum, $28,080; 

“Additional pay while on foreigm service, $8,000. 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and light, $23,040: 
Provided, That Army field clerks shall have the same allow- 
ances and benefits as heretofore allowed by law to pay clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, not including retirement: Provided, how- 
ever, That the minimum or entrance pay exclusive of said al- 
lowances of said Army field clerks shall be $1,200 per annum: 
Provided further, That Army field clerks shall receive the same 
increase of pay for service beyond the continental limits of the 
United States as is allowed by law to commissioned officers of 
the Army: And provided further, That the Seeretary of War is 
authorized to employ, during the present emergency and for a 
period not exceeding four months thereafter, such additional 
Army field clerks as may be necessary, not exceeding 4,272, 

For commutation of quarters and of heat and light for field 
clerks, Quartermaster Corps, $76,800: Provided, That said 
clerks, messengers, and Iaborers shall be employed and assigned 
by the Secretary of War to the offices and positions in which 
they are to serve: Provided further, That no clerk, messenger, 
or laborer at headquarters of tactical divisions, military depart- 
ments, brigades, service schools, and office of the Chief of Staff 
shall be assigned to duty in any bureau of the War Department. 

“ MISCELLANEOUS, 

For pay of contract surgeons, $90,000. 

For pay of nurses, $800,000. 

For pay of hospital matrons, $3,600. 

For pay of reserve veterinarians, $350,000. 

For expenses of courts-martial, courts of inquiry, military 
commissions, retiring boards, and compensation of reporters 
and witnesses attending same, and expenses of taking deposi- 
tions and securing other evidence for use before the same, 
$200,000. 


For additional pay to officer in charge of public buildings 
$500. 


and grounds at Washington, D. C., 
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For commutation of quarters and heat and light to com- 
missioned officers, warrant officers, members of the Nurse Corps, 


and enlisted’ men on duty at places where no public quarters are 


available, including enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserve 
and retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty, $4,821,150. 

For interest on soldiers’ deposits, $145,000. 

For pay of expert accountant for the Inspector General's 
Department, $2,500. 

For extra pay to enlisted men employed on extra duty for 
periods of not less than 10 days in the offices of Coast Defense 
Artillery Engineers and Coast Defense Ordnance officers, and as 
switchboard operators at seacoast fortifications, $25,000. 

For extra pay to enlisted men employed on extra duty as 
switchboard operators at each interior post of the Army, $19,215. 

“ For extra pay to enlisted men of the line of the Army and to 
enlisted men of the Quartermaster Corps, Medical Department, 
and of the Signal Corps employed in the Territory of Alaska on 


4 the Washington-Alaska cable and telegraph system for periods 


of not Iess than 10 days at the rate of 35 cents per day, $38,430. 

For mileage to commissioned officers, warrant officers, mem- 
bers: of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, when ordered to active duty, 
contract surgeons, expert accountant, Inspector General's De- 
partment, Army field clerks, and field clerks of the Quarter- 
master Corps, when authorized by law, $2,500,000. 

For additional 10 per cent increase of pay of officers on for- 
eign service, $1,000,000: Provided, That hereafter warrant offi- 
cers shall receive the same increase of pay for service beyond 
the continental limits of the United States as is allowed to com- 
missioned officers of the Army. 

For additional 20 per cent increase of pay of enlisted men 
on foreign service, $4,000,000. 

For pay of one computer for Artillery Board, $2,500. 

For payment of exchange by acting quartermasters serving 
in foreign countries and when specially authorized by the Sec- 
retary of War by officers disbursing funds pertaining to the 
Quartermaster Corps when serving in Alaska, and all foreign 
money received shall be charged to and paid out by disbursing 
officers of the Quartermaster Corps at the legal valuation fixed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, $1,000. 

For additional pay to officers below the grade of major re- 
quired to be mounted and who furnish their own mounts, 


' $240,000. 


“For amount required to make monthly payment to Jennie 
Carroll, widow of James Carroll, late major, United States 
Army, $1,500. 

For amount required to make monthly payments to Mabel 
H. Lazear, widow of Jesse W. Lazear, late acting assistant sur- 
geon, United States Army, $1,500. 

„For amount required to make monthly payments of $100 to 
John R. Kissinger, late of Company D, One hundred and fifty- 
seventh Indiana Volunteer Infantry, also late of the Hospital 
Corps, United States Army, $1,200. 

“All the money hereinbefore appropriated for pay of the 
Army and miscellaneous, except the appropriation for mileage 
to commissioned officers, contract surgeons, expert accountant, 
Inspector General’s Department, Army field clerks, and field 
clerks of the Quartermaster Corps, whem authorized by law, 
shall be disbursed and accounted for as pay of the Army, and 
for that purpose shall constitute one fund.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: $62,526,466.50: Provided, That not 
to exceed $22,500 of this sum be made available for the care of 
the peach orchard on Poole Island, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
and the grain now growing at this and other reservations. and 
the harvest and disposal of the crops; and such disposal by sale 
or otherwise shall be made pursuant to such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of War: Provided further, 
That all moneys received’ by the United States. as the proceeds 
of such sales. shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States as Miscellaneous receipts’ ” ; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows > In lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate 
amendment insert 810“; and on page 25, line 19, of the en- 
grossed bill, strike out “ $20,000,000” and insert “ $30,000,000:” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disa¢reement to ‘the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate 
amendment insert $7,000,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 
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That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate 
amendment insert 520,000, 000“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate 
amendment insert “ $2,500,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $7,500,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $675,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $250,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Sen- 
ate amendment insert “ $4,000,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $2,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “ $30,000,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: “In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert “$4,500,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 40, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: 

“Land for hospital and other purposes: For the purchase of 
land contiguous to the Walter Reed General Hospital, District 
of Columbia, 26.9 acres, more or less, for the final location of 
the Army Medical Museum, the Surgeon General’s Library, and 
the Army Medical School, and for the improvements now on the 
land to be purchased, $350,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate insert: “ $300,000: Provided, That the services of skilled 
draftsmen, civil engineers, and such other services as the Sec- 
retary of War may deem necessary may be employed only in 
the office of the Chief of Engineers to carry into effect the 
various appropriations for ‘Engineer equipment of troops,’ 
‘Engineer operations in the field,’ and other military appropria- 
tions, to be paid from such appropriations: Provided further, 
That the expenditures on this account for the fiscal year 1920 
shall not exceed $225,000. The Secretary of War shall each 
year, in the annual estimates, report to Congress the number of 
persons who are employed, their duties, and amount paid to 
each”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: “ $40,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: “ $3,000,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the Sen- 
ate amendment insert: ‘ $7,000,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the ainend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree to the same with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate insert: “$50,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. . 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree to the same with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert: “ $5,000,000: Provided, That all 
they moneys hereinbefore appropriated for the arming, equip- 
ping, and training of the National Guard shall be disbursed and 
accounted for as one fund”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 92, and agree to the same with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert: “ cantonments except in such 
cases at National Army or National Guard camps or canton- 
ments which were in use prior to November 11, 1918, where it 
has been or may be found more economical to the Government 
for the purpose of salvaging such camps or cantonments to buy 
real estate than to continue to pay rentals or claims for dam- 
ages thereon, and except where industrial plants have been 
constructed or taken over by the Government for war purposes 
and the purchase of land is necessary in order to protect the 
interest of the Government“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 94, and agree to the same with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert: 

“That the several organizations of the Army, to wit: The 
Chemical Warfare Service, the Air Service, the Construction 
Tivision, the Tank Corps, and the Motor Transport Corps, with 
their powers and duties as defined in orders and regulations in 
force and effect on November 11, 1918, shall be continued to and 
until June 30, 1920. 

“That officers of the emergency Army appointed co the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps may be appointed therein to the grade held 
by them in the emergency Army or next higher grade, as the 
Secretary of War may direct.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 96, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out“ Sec. 2,” in line 1 of the 
second paragraph of the amendment; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 97, and agree to the same with ap 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: 

“Exchange of Army cold-storage plant, Chicago, III.: That 
the President is hereby authorized, through the Secretary 
of War, upon terms and conditions considered advisable by 
the Secretary of War, to dispose of the United States Army 
cold-storage plant in the city of Chicago, State of Illinois, with 
machinery and equipment therein contained and appurte- 
nances thereunto belonging, and to accept in part payment 
therefor a warehouse adjacent to the Army general supply 
depot in the city of Chicago, State of Illinois, containing 
approximately 650,000 square feet of storage space, together 
with the land comprising the site of same: Provided, 
That such exchange shall be effected without expenditure for 
this purpose by the United States, except necessary costs of 
conveyancing, not exceeding $500, hereby appropriated for this 
purpose. The President, through the Secretary of War, is 
hereby authorized to execute and deliver in the name of the 
United States of America and in its behalf any and all con- 
tracts, conveyances, or other instruments necessary to effect 
such sale or exchange. 

“That all moneys received by the United States as the pro- 
ceeds of such sale or exchange shall be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of ‘ Miscellaneous re- 
ceipts,’ and a full report of the same shall be submitted to 
Congress.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 98, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Insert at the beginning of the amend- 
ment a side title as follows: “ Boughton Memorial Associa- 
tion”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 109, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter propose:! by 
the Senate amendment insert: 

“Medical supplies for the American Red Cross: The Sec- 
retary of War is hereby authorized to place at the dis- 
posal of the American Red Cross such medical and surgical 
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supplies and supplementary and dietary foodstuffs used in 
the treatment of the sick and injured now in and 
designed for but which are not now essential to the needs of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, or needed for use in military 
hospitals in the United States, or as military or hospital stores 
for the Army of the United States, to be used by said Ameri- 
can Red Cross as it shall determine, to relieve and supply the 
pressing needs of the peoples of countries involved in the late 
war. The Secretary of War shall prescribe regulations and 
conditions for the selection and delivery of said supplies and 
foodstuffs to the American Red Cross for the purposes afore- 
said.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 111, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: 

“Prosecution of claims by former Government employees: 
That it shall be unlawful for any person who, as a commis- 
sioned officer of the Army, or officer or employee of the United 
States, has at any time since April 6, 1917, been employed in 
any bureau of the Government and in such employment been 
engaged on behalf of the United States, in procuring or assist- 
ing to procure supplies for the Military Establishment, or who 
has been engaged in the settlement or adjustment of contracts 
or agreements for the procurement of supplies for the Military 
Establishment, within two years next after his discharge or 
other separation from the service of the Government, to solicit 
employment in the presentation or to aid or assist for com- 
pensation in the prosecution of claims against the United States 
arising out of any contracts or agreements for the procurement 
of supplies for said bureau, which were pending or entered 
into while the said officer or employee were associated there- 
with. A violation of this provision of this chapter shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or both: Provided, That all acts 
or parts of acts inconsistent with any of the provisions of this 
act are hereby ed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


J. W. WapswortH, Jr., 

Howarp SUTHERLAND, , 

GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I assume that the report 
of the conference committee on the Army bill will give rise to 
some little discussion, one Senator having already notified me 
that he desires to be heard on it. In that event, of course, I 
shall wait until the conference report on the sundry civil bill 
shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in view of what has been said 
respecting the sundry civil appropriation bill it would be wiser 
for the Senator to do that. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT, 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6176) 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, before this amendment was 
offered it was shown to me at rather an advanced hour of the 
evening, and I consented to let it be incorporated in the bill with- 
out objection. Had the hour been a different one and the amount 
of time remaining for action on the bill been more extended, I 
should probably have-had something to say about it. 

I have not been inclined to regard the perpetuation of this 
board with favor, largely because of information which I con- 
sider to be of a reliable character some aspects of its 
activities during the war period. I shall say nothing about 
them, however, at this time, because the whole subject is now 
one of inquiry before a joint committee composed of members of 
the Committees on Labor of both Houses, and it would be there- 
fore inappropriate for me to do so. 

Mr. President, this board was created as a temporary one and 
to meet a “pressing emergency.” It was one of the transient 
bureaus called into being by the exigencies of the war, and was 
designed, must have been designed, to cease with the emergency 
which made it necessary. a 

I have several times taken occasion to venture the prediction 
that nearly all of the transient boards springing into life during 


the war and designed to end with peace would, if possible, find 
some pretext for becoming permanent, for fixing themselves upon 
the Treasury, with their constantly increasing retinue of em- 
ployees. ‘This is only one of several now making that attempt, 
and all such efforts are very naturally based upon the contention 
that the board or agency is essential to serve the returning 
soldiers. y 

Mr. President, my friend the Senator from Arizona [Mr; 
AsHuRST] took occasion just now to eulogize the marvelous 
wealth of the United States, the extent of its resources, and the 
enviable position which it occupies in the commercial and in- 
dustrial world of to-day. Everything that he said upon that 
subject is true, but whether it will remain the richest nation 
in the world, whether its resources will remain adequate to its 
requirements, must depend very largely upon the appropriations 
which are made, upon the bureaus which are increasing, upon 
the departments we are about to consider, if not to create, and 
similar enterprises of various sorts and descriptions, constantly, 
increasing in number and all having in view new employees and 
the Treasury of the United States. 

This bureau sent an estimate for the fiscal year ending 1920 
of something like $14,000,000. The Senator from Arizona looks 
incredulous, but that is my information; that while Congress and 
the people of the country were last January thinking and talking 
economy and while Congress is making an effort to reduce taxes 
and relieve the people from some of the tax burdens, the Depart- 
ment of Labor asked.$14,801,382 to continue the work of the 
employment service and the activities of an estimated number of 
assistants of 5,841. 

The Appropriations Committees of the two Houses of last 
Congress did not see fit to grant that request. I can not state 
what they did, for, of course, the failure of the bill put an end 
at the time to the agitation. Now it is proposed again at this 
session of Congress to transform an emergency bureau into a 
permanent one, to give it certain activities national in char- 
acter and scope, which will inevitably lead to an additional 
annual expenditure of millions upon millions of dollars. 

The purpose is said to be a commendable one, and with that 
I have no quarrel; but I am unable to believe, Mr. President, 
that the people of the United States differ in their characteris- 
tics and in their energy before and since the war. I believe 
that the returning soldiers are able to find and will find em- 
ployment in a country whose expanding energies on the one 
hand, and the decreasing foreign population by emigration back 
to their own countries on the other, will give every man of 
self-reliance and enterprise, depending upon his own resources, 
every opportunity that he may have to work if he wants to 
work, and as he worked prior to his enlistment. Bureaus like 
this, however, designed to serve a good purpose, tend constantly 
and inevitably to weaken the reliance of the individual upon 
himself, and cause him to look to the Government for every- 
thing from the cradle to the grave, happy if he receives it, dis- 
contented and helpless if it is refused. We are reversing the 
policies, Mr. President, of 100 years. I believe that if my 
friend, the Senator from Arizona, at the commencement of his 
career had been confronted with bureaus and employment 
agencies, and had looked to them for assistance and comfort, 
he never would have found the seat which he honors in the 
Senate of the United States. The American is what he is 
and will only continue to be what he is by the exercise of that 
self-reliance and resourcefulness which are characteristic of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Mr. President, I confess, even at the risk of being accused of 
being unfriendly to the soldier, at the risk of being suspected 
of a lack of patriotism, that I am appalled by the vast number 
of bills and resolutions and amendments that are pouring into 
both Houses of Congress for the benefit, for the relief, and for 
the material advancement and welfare of the soldiers of the 
Army of the United States, forgetting that the man who stayed 
at home, who worked upon his job, whether upon the farm or in 
the factory, who kept the home fires burning, is just as much 
of a soldier, just as much entitled to the gratitude and confi- 
dence of his fellow citizens and to the appreciation of the Ameri- 
can Congress; and, let me remind my brethren, just as capable 
of casting a vote as the man who carried a bayonet and risked 
his life for his country at the front. God bless them all, and a 
grateful nation will say amen; but we can not adhere to our 
doctrine of the equality of all men and continue to legislate 
for classes in America. That is what we are doing; that is 
what we have been doing for a great many years, and what, I 
fear, we shall continue to do, because an example of that sort 
once made and becoming effectual proves the prolific parent of 
a brood that will at some time in the future confront us with 
their undesirable consequences. 

Of course, this bureau will be established; I predict that; it 
will be established by the unanimous recommendation of the 
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subcommittee and of the joint committees to both Houses, and 
for the reasons and the arguments which we have listened to 
here. It will probably be. endowed, with. 85,000,000 or $6,000,000 
the first year, ten millions the next year,:fifteen or twenty mil- 
lions the next year, and, like all the other agencies, its appro- 
priations will expand, whether its usefulness and the need of it 
be good or otherwise. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that we have any right to 
continue for one moment after the war any of the;transient and 
temporary agencies, save the War Risk Board, which the emer- 
gency then thrust upon this country made absolutely necessary. 
If we do, then may God help this country if it ever should be 
confronted with another war, because the precedents thus made 
will be utilized for the ereation in permanent form, probably in 
a progressive ratio, of similar agencies. 

Mr. President, the number of bureaus, divisions, commissions, 
and other administrative agencies. now conducting or pretending 
to conduct the business of the United States is not:only.enor- 
mously expensive, but is making the simplest business affair-so 
complicated as sometimes to discourage men from attempting to 
transact it. If a man comes to Washington with a claim, or 
with a case, If you pleage, in the departments, or with any affair 
of considerable magnitude, requiring the consideration of one of 
the bureaus in Washington, the chances are ten to one that be- 
fore he gets very far he will have to consult a dozen of them, 
and in all probability he will go away unsatisfied and disconso- 
late. Washington is becoming the center, of the Government of 
the United States in almost every particular; and if we persist, 
us now seems probable, the appointment of a policeman in Den- 
ver or a water carrier in the city of Jacksonville will be made 
from the city of Washington, and after being O. K'd by half 
a dozen departments and viséed by half a dozen more the ap- 
_pointee will be commissioned. and at once furnished with a pri- 
vate stenographer and an assistant. The policy is growing all 
the time; and unless we begin reforming somewhere which is 
always a delleate point; I think this is a good place to begin 
unless we begin somewhere, and relegate this matter of employ- 
ment and similar activities back to the States, Where it belongs, 
our boasted local self-government will be nothing but a reminis- 


ce. : 

Mr. President, under the circumstances I shall content myself 
with voting. to sustain the report of the committee. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have been somewhat dis- 
appointed that the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson] was not permitted to remain in the 
bill as it passed the Senate. 

I think this employment problem is a serious one; and I 
have in mind not only the soldiers, but the hundreds of 
thousands of men who went from one section of the country 
to another for temporary war work, who must be restored to 
their homes or other places of employment. But, at the same 
time, while I speak thus in favor of the principle of this em- 
ployment agency, I do not think that the country can give its 
indorsement to all of the work that has been done by it. 

I have in mind at the present time a statement which was 
issued by this bureau in January when they were seeking some 
ten or twelve or fourteen million dollars for the continuance 
of this work. During that month it was published to the 
world that there were 70,000 unemployed in the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The figures staggered me, and 1 sought to make 
some investigation in a very general way. 

The population of the city of Cleveland is probably 750,000 
to 850,000. If there were 70.000 unemployed, it meant one ont 
of every ten or eleven or twelve men, women, and children; or. 
to state the fact in another way, it meant perhaps one out of 
every five or six working men and women in the city. The 
statement was ridiculously absurd. No one who investigated 
it believed it, and I have been advised that since that time 
and I have not inquired at the department they have admitted 
that it was a mistake. 

After the figures were published, I made it my business to 
inquire of every Ohio man who came to this city touching in- 
dustrial and labor conditions in the State; and I am going 
to give you the benefit of the information I got from a man 
who has made a special study of this subject. He is con- 
nected with one of the great rubber plants in Akron. My con- 
ference with him was about the middle of February. He told 
me that at that time the three largest rubber plants in Akron 
were employing 10,000 more men than they had on the day that 
the armistice was signed, and they wanted men, men, and more 
men; ‘they were taking labor from every community where it 
was to be had; and when he saw’ this statement. he immediately 
inserted advertisements in every paper printed in the city of 
Cleveland, and he expected that the labor wants of the rubber 
industries would be supplied immediately. Strange to say, the 
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responses to his advertisements were purely :negligible; and 
Cleveland is only 30 or 35, miles from Akron, with plenty of 


means of transportation for anybody who wanted a job. 


I refer to this to point out some of the reckless statements 


that are being made from time to time when it becomes neces- 


Sary to secure appropriations. 

Let me give you another illustration: I was waited upon here 
the other day by a gentleman who wanted an appropriation 
for the investigation and inspection service; and immediately I 
was confronted with the statement that there were 1.300.000 
men, aliens, who were about to leave this country, and that each 


one of these men was going to carry with him, on an average, 


$3,000. That means 83,900,000, 000. The total resources of 
all the mutual banks and savings banks in the country, plus the 


postal savings, is, in round numbers, about five: billions ; so that 


1,300,000 men, who were going to leave these shores, were going 
to carry with them nearly four: fifths of the entire savings of 


the country. 


As à legislator I want facts; but I am heartily tired of being 
fed on fiction of that kind. I refer to this with the hope that 


the heads of some of these bureaus, when) they want legislation, 


will have a little respect for the intelligence of Senators. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
for a moment? 

Mr. POMERENE. Les. 

Mr. THOMAS. I meant, when I had the floor, to direct the 
attention of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asrrunsr] to the 
fact: that 70,000 men finding employment per week for 15 weeks 


would aggregate 1,050,000 men furnished with jobs, or a very 


considerable proportion more than half, I think, of the soldiers 


thut have been demobilized in America. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator will 


let me answer that. I will take only a moment. Now, it must 
be remembered first that of that number of 70,000 that have 


secured situations, only 15,000 per week are soldiers. I cor- 
rected myself on that. Fifty-five thousand are -civilians and 
15,000 are soldiers. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not hear the Senntor's correction. 

Mr. ASHURS?. I thank the Senator for letting me correct 
this matter. Then let me call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that in our country for many years the total unemployed 
has generally been about 1,000,000, caused by losing positions 
through illness, general indisposition, or a desire to change 
positions. 

Mr. THOMAS. Strikes, and so on. 

Mr. ASHURST. And that floating number of 1. 000,000 is 
Served by this labor service in getting positions. 

Now, the distinguished Senator from Ohio calls attention to 
the fact that there is no shortage of labor in Akron and in Cleve- 
land. I believe the Senator. The Senator has made a very fine 
point, and he tells us that there are positions open for men 
there. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am not opposing this 
amendment. 

Mr. ASHUR ST. I know that. 

Mr. POMERENE. I hope it will be inserted. 

Mr. ASHURST. I know that. 

Mr. POMERENE. But I,am protesting against some of the 
work that is being done by this very bureau. 

Mr. ASHURST. But on the very point the Senator makes, 
that positions may be secured in Cleveland, a:man out of work 
in Utica, or Leadville, or Charleston, S. C., or a soldier who 
lands, does not know where work can be obtained. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, I recognize that, and I was going to 
‘say u word in that behalf. I feel that an employment agency 
is a Federal function. I feel that if there is a job in Ohio and 
a man in Pennsylvania, we ought to get them together; and it is 


to that end that I am hoping that the admisistration of this 


department can be so reformed or improved that the laboring 
men ean have the benefit of it. 

Now, let me give a concrete case that came to my notice just 
the other day, as showing the importance of this work. 

I have a friend, a college-bred friend, who is engaged in wel- 
fare work, and he is studying this question at first hand. He 


Soes ton factory where he thinks there is employment, and he 


WIII do the most menial labor in order that he can get in touch 
with the men and find out what they are thinking about and 
what their grievances are, with a view to helping remedy the 
situation if he can; and he gave this experience: 

He went to Pittsburgh. He went to one of the shops where 
labor was advertised for. He was the fiftieth man that lined 
up at the door, waiting for the employment agent to come out. 
Pretty soon he came out. He sized up all the men. They 
straightened themselves up, to make their shoulders look as 
strong as possible, and so forth; and the labor agent took three 
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of the men, all he needed. The other 47 went adrift. I do not 
know where they went; neither did he know; but he, bent on 
getting a job, went to another plant not 5 miles away. Im- 
mediately he was taken. The company wanted men and more 
men at that factory. They were taking even the lame and the 
halt. Doubtless every one of the other 47 men who lined up at 
the first plant could have had a job if they had known that 
men were wanted at the second plant. 

It is just such situations as this that demonstrate to my 
mind the necessity for this kind of work; and if there had been 
a legitimate employment agency in that vicinity, alive to its 
job and doing its work, there is no reason why the other 47 
men might not have had these jobs, and at once, instead of 
going away discouraged. It is just such situations as this that 
come to my mind and appeal to me in favor of the necessity of 
this legislation; and even though a part of this money may be 
squandered, at this crucial time, when the Army is being de- 
mobilized—and when I say “the Army” I mean not only the 
fighting Army, but that vast army of employees that was in the 
war plants of the country—I want to help them, if I can, to the 
uttermost. I therefore hope the conference report may be re- 
committed and the appropriation be made in the sum originally 
approved by the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am very anxious, as I 
presume all of the Senators are, that a vote should be taken on 
this matter, and I do not propose to delay the Senate. 

In reference to this particular matter, I believe the Secretary 
of Labor and the Employment Bureau have given very thorough 
study to the subject, and that they have evolved a very prac- 
tical and a very beneficial scheme. ‘These purposes have been 
highly conceived and in general they have carried out the work 
in a splendid way. Undoubtedly mistakes have been made. I 
presume they would hardly claim to the contrary, but they 
have done splendid work and there is yet a great amount of 
important and beneficial service for them to render. 

I was glad to see this amendment adopted, and I hope if the 
bill goes back to conference the Senate conferees will insist 
upon retaining it. It looks as if the bill may go back to con- 
ference. In this connection I want to ask the chairman of the 
committee whether I am correctly advised that the conferees 
reduced the amount appropriated for the completion of the 
shipbuilding program by some $135,000,000? 

Mr. WARREN. The agreement of the conferees was that 
where there was $220,000,000 in the bill as passed by the House, 
and where we in the Senate put in $491,000,000, the amount 
was reduced to $356,000,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not understand how the conferees 
figure that the Shipping Board will be able to complete con- 
tracts actually made, with the keels laid of those ships and ma- 
terial on hand to build them. They have got to be paid for, of 
course, and it will be a tremendous loss just to junk and scrap 
all that. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to the Senator that we brought 
that to the attention of the House. I do not like to say too 
much about what happened in conference with the House, but 
I think they are not as afraid of deficiencies as we are. I 
think in many of these cases they feel that there is a chance to 
sell more of the ships for cash and less on time, on account of 
some earlier information they had, without an intention on 
their part to cripple the work. They felt this would carry it 
along, and, if the worst happened, they are sure it will have to 
come up for further consideration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, they may have later informa- 
tion than I have about the prospects for the sale of ships, but I 
can not see that they will be able to count on over $75,000,000 
from that source, at the outside, within the year. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that we got every 
dollar we could on it, and if the Senator feels that we could get 
any more, of course it is matter 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wanted to call that to the attention of 
the conferees, and see if it would be possible to consider that 
in case the bill goes back for further conference. 

Mr. WARREN, The conferees on the part of the Senate felt 
that they wanted enough in to avoid deficiencies and go on and 
complete this work and not take any chance whatever about the 
thing. There is where the difference came, and, as I said, we 
did the best we could. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator if he will 
state the fact—if it be a fact—that this reduction was made 
with any thought of reducing the present program? 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, none whatever. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. WARREN. It was a mere matter of their wanting to 
„ breathe.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, that is the important thing. 
If you can devise some other way of completing it than by ap- 


propriating the money for it, I am perfectly willing you should 
do it. I did not know there was any other way. I am cer- 
tainly sincere in feeling that we ought not to make any further 
cancellations and that we cught to go on and complete this 


rogram. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the pro- 
gram as agreed to will be carried out. There is no question 
about it at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is satisfactory so far as that item 
is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to go into detail, but I say now 
that the program agreed to will be carried out under the pro- 
visions of the bill as agreed to in conference. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the 
Senate will reject this conference report by such a decisive vote 
that it will amount to an instruction to the conferees to retain 
this $400,000 appropriation and save the Employment Service 
from practical annihilation. 

I have been a good deal surprised, as the debate has pro- 
gressed, to learn that the action of the conferees in striking 
out the Senate amendment is in opposition to the expressed 
will of both Houses. This amendment putting $400,000 on 
the bill for the purpose of maintaining the Federal Employment 
Service was adopted unanimously by the Senate. The RECORD of 
the House proceedings has been read here in the course of the 
debate, showing apparently that the House is in overwhelming 
agreement with the Senate that this appropriation should be 
made. At least the one Member of the House who made the 
fight against it conceded that his opposition to it was prac- 
tically without support in that body. 

In the face of this record the Senate and House conferees 
agree upon a report as to this appropriation which would de- 
prive each House of the opportunity to legislate in accordance 
with its manifest desire. In other words, the conferees would 
obviously defeat the legislative will of both Houses. Is not that 
what the Recorp discloses? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield for a statement in 
that connection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. I may be in error, and if I 
am, I want to be corrected. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator is correct. I merely wanted 
to add that during the progress of this debate I have re- 
ceived assurance from what I believe to be reasonably authori- 
tative sources that if the bill goes back to conference the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, we have quite recently 
adopted an amendment to the Senate rules limiting the power 
of our conferees. That amendment was adopted because the 
conferees were habitually writing into bills committed to them 
for conference new legislation upon which neither House had 
passed. It now appears that our rules will require further 
amendment to the end that conferees are made to understand 
that they are not the masters of legislation, but that it is their 
business to represent the legislative will of the two Houses and 
to secure some fair approximation to that will as expressed in 
the action of the body they represent. 

Mr. President, I know the difficulties conferees encounter in 
their endeavors to reconcile the disagreeing views of the two 
Houses, That is one thing. But it is quite another thing for 
conferees to agree to report against legislation upon which 
their respective Houses are substantially agreed. I trust there 
will be such a decisive vote in sending this report back to con- 
ference that it will instruct our conferees and the conferees of 
the House that the Senate means to stand by this proposition. 

Just one word about the proposition itself. It has been sug- 
gested that it is the business of the State and the municipality 
to conduct these employment agencies and that it is not properly 
the concern of the Federal Government. 

The fact is that there is most important work to be done in 
providing work for the unemployed that the Federal Govern- 
ment alone can do. We have at all times, it may be said, a 
scarcity of labor in one State or section of our country and an 
oversupply in another State or section. The Federal Govern- 
ment can coordinate the work of State agencies and can make 
the whole service vastly more efficient. 

I have before me here the record of the fact that this Fed- 
eral agency has transferred from one State, where the men 
could not find employment, to other States in which they could 
find employment, an average of 8,000 men a week for several 
months. These officers of the Federal Government ought to be 
maintained in the different States, and there ought to be co- 
operation between these offices on the ground and the various 
State employment agencies. 

The Federal Employment Service within the last year has 
placed nearly two and a half million workers in positions, and 
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it is at the present time finding employment for an average of 
60,000 a week. Put'that into money at, say, $2.50 u day for each 
man, and it means something like $3,000,000 a month, as I run it 
over in my head standing here on my feet. 

This appropriation should be much larger than the Senate 
provided. Certainly it ought not to be reduced. I hope the con- 
ference report will be rejected. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, just a word. I did not think 
the very severe strictures that have been cast upon the Senate 
conferees this afternoon with reference to this item have been 
altogether warranted. I happen to know that some of the House 
conferees at least were very insistent upon the proposition as 
agreed upon, and they have at least a portion of the responsibil- 
ity for the agreement. 

But it has come to me, as it has come to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson], and I am convinced that if the con- 
ference report is rejected there will be an agreement very 
quickly upon this proposition by the conference. If they should 
not agree it will be entirely within the province of the conferees 
to come toa full agreement upon every other item but this item 
and enable the House to vote separately upon it. I feel very 
sure that if the conference report is rejected we will have a full 
agreement or the House will concur in the Senate amendment 
within the next two hours. 

But may I suggest to the Senator from Arkansas that he 
would very much simplify the procedure if he would withdraw 
his motion to recommit and ask the Senate to reject the report. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Inasmuch as the House has already dis- 
charged its managers and I have not made any motion as yet, 
but merely announced my purpose to make a motion to recom- 
mit, I concur in the conclusion expressed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the vote should be taken on the pending question, 
which is to agree to the report; and therefore I ask all friends 
of the amendment to vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask for a quorum, but I will not 
do it. I will be perfectly content for the Senate to act by a viva 
voce vote and decide the question now, so that if the report is 
not agreed to we can go into conference at once. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. [Putting the question.] The noes have it, 
and the conference report is rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I ask for a division. I 
want the House informed of something of the weight of opinion 
here on this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not get a quorum. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. We do not have to have a quorum on 
a division. 

Mr. WARREN. If we are going into that procedure let us 
have a quorum. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for a division. 


Mr. ROBINSON. In view of the lateness of the hour, I 
think it may delay proceedings unduly. It is perfectly mani- 


fest from the vote already taken that the Senate, with the ex- 
ception of the conferees, is practically agreed on this subject. 


The vote was almost unanimous. I will ask the Senator from 


Wisconsin 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I just asked for a division. I have 
not asked for a: quorum. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Inasmuch as I have already stated the 
vote shows an almost unanimous vote, I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin if he will not withdraw his request? 

Mr. WARREN. I will say that as far as I know the con- 
ferees have not voted at all, and as far as I know there has 
been no opposition. My only suggestion is on the ground that 
there seems to be a disposition to want a record vote, and I 
thought it would be unfair to have a division in the present 
state oon the body when we could have the other. 

LA FOLLETTE. There was a vote from at least one of 
the conferees, and I wanted the Recorp to show that it was 
either unanimous or that it was overwhelming. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Rxconůd may show, as far as I am 
concerned, that two Senators voted to sustain the report. They 
were the Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] and myself. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let us have a division. It will only 
take a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as I am concerned, I voted on yester- 
day to sustain the report of the conference committee, of which 
I was a member, and I will vote the same way to-day. The 
vote was almost unanimous, and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I believe that makes a sufficient record 
on the proposition. Let it go at that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report has been 
rejected. 
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Mr. WARREN. In view of the action taken, I move that the 
Senate further insist upon its amendments, ask the House for 
a further conference,.and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion.was agreed to; and the Chair appointed Mr. Wan- 
nen, Mr. Soor, and Mr. Oversan conferees on the part of the 
Senute at the further conference. 


ARMY. APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the conference report on House bill 5227, the 
Army appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of the report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5227) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1920. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think it due the Senate 
that I make a very brief statement in explaining the changes 
which have been made in the Army appropriation bill in con- 
ference. 

The bill. when it passed the Senate carried an aggregate of 
$885,000,000. I am not reading the thousands or hundreds. 
Eight hundred and eighty-five: million was appropriated by the 
bill when it passed the Senate, and to that should have been 
added $100,000,000 of reappropriation from the unexpended 
balances of the pay appropriations for the Army for the fiscal 
year 1919. The bill as now agreed upon in conference carries 
$775,000,000 and eliminates the provision for the reappropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 of the unexpended pay appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1919. 

The bill as it originally passed the Senate appropriated for 
an Army of an average strength for the 12 months: of 400,000 
men. As agreed upon in conferenee, it proposes to appropriate 
for an Army of the average strength of 325,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New York tell us, then, what the size of the Army will 
be at the close of the year? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will be in the neighborhood of 240,000 
men on October 1, and will remain at that figure for the suc- 
ceeding nine months of the fiscal year. I may say to the Sena- 
tor that the House conferees were exceedingly strenuous in 
their opposition to an Army of 400,000 men and exceedingly 
tenacious’ for an Army of 300,000. The temper of the House 


of Representatives was such that it was entirely apparent that 


the legislation would be endangered did not the Senate con- 
ferees agree to some compromise to the bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator from New York just there? The Senator will remem- 
ber we disagreed in reference to the size of the Army; reported 
a disagreement; the matter went back to the House; and the 
House insisted: upon their number. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Oregon is correct, 
In the first part of our conference with the House conferees, 
the Senate conferees offered to compromise on an average 
Army of 350,000 men: The House conferees took that proposal 
back to the House of Representatives, and the House by a 
rising vote, by a division, refused to accept it. The vote op- 
posed to that was unanimous. They then came back and an- 


nounced that result to the Senate conferees. Of course, so far 


as that item was concerned, it no longer was in conference; in 
other words, the House conferees appeared before the Senate 
conferees in the capacity of ambassadors with an ultimatum. 
We thereafter pursuaded the House conferees to accept 325,000 
men as the average strength of the Army for the next 12 
months: 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to one thing in 
connection with that very matter. This bill carries an appro- 
priation of $215,000,000 for the pay of the Army, supposedly 
an army of 325,000 men. It will not pay an army of 325,000 
men for 12 months. That is conceded by the House conferees; 
it is conceded by the Senate conferees; and we have our infor- 
mation from the head of the finance division of the War De- 
partment, who states thut with an appropriation of $215,000,000 
they will manage to get along for a portion of this fiscal year, 
but that eventually they must come to Congress and ask for 
a deficiency appropriation; that they will either have to get 
such an appropriation from the Appropriations Committees of 
the House and of the Senate, or else in the preparation of the 
next annual Army appropriation bill, which will be brought up 
next winter before, of course, this fiscal-year is over, a provision 
will have to be put in the appropriation for the pay of 
the Army immediately available. I do not want the Senate to be 
fooled or the public to be fooled by this proposal that $215,- 
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000,000 will pay an army of 325,000 men for 12 months, for it 
will not. 

However, the House had instructed its conferees, and the 
House insisted upon its attitude with respect to this pay item, 
The House had originally appropriated $198,000,000 for the 
pay of an army of 300,000 men, and that would not have paid 
an army of 300,000 men. Unfortunately the House made that 
amendment upon the floor, and when it made it it forgot the 
$50 bonus which is to be given to every soldier when he is 
discharged. : 

Mr. STERLING. A $60 bonus. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should have said a $60 bonus. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BRANDEGEE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Can the Senator inform the Senate what the 
amount of the deficiency will be between the appropriation and 
what is necessary for an army of 325,000 men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I estimate it to be between twenty 
and thirty-five million dollars, 

Let me say to the Senator—and I do not want to take up too 
much time, for I know it is getting late—that when the first 
conference reported for an army of 325,000 men it carried 
scientifically worked out pay figures and the total was $257,- 
000,000. If we support an army of 325,000 men for 12 months 
it will cost approximately that amount; but this bill, instead of 
carrying $257,000,000, carries $214,000,000. However, we could 
not persuade the House to yield one inch upon that matter; but 
the House conferees are thoroughly aware that a deficiency item 
must be inserted in some bill next winter. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? : 

Mr, WADSWORTH. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I should like to have some 
information as to what the Senator has in mind and what the 
conferees have in mind by an average army of 325,000 men. 
There are a great many more than that in the Army. now, of 
course. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. That was thoroughly dis- 
cussed when the Senate considered the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It means the number we shall have 
for the last nine months of the year; that is the only Army that 
will be left. 8 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will tell the Senator as nearly as I 
can, but I can not be very accurate, and I hope the Senator 
wilt not be very severe if I miss it by a few thousand. The 
matter was discussed when the bill was in the Senate. 

We start in on July 1, which is to-day, with 1,039,000 men in 
the Army of the United States; approximately half of them 
abroad and half in this country. On August 1 the Army will be 
down to 748,000 men; on September 1 it will be down to four 
hundred and thirty odd thousand men; on October 1, under 
this proposal for an average army through 12 months of 325,000, 
it will come down to the neighborhood of 240,000 men. There 
it will remain for the next nine months, to the end of this fiscal 
year. The average for the 12 months, starting at a million and 
down to 240,000, will be 325,000 men. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, the conferees have prac- 
tically agreed that the Regular Army shall be reduced to 
240,000 men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not agree with the phrase “ Regu- 
lar Army.” This is not the Regular Army; it is a temporary 
army for this year only, but it will constitute the entire armed 
force of the United States 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That is what I supposed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. With the exception of those units of 
the National Guard which are slowly being reconstituted. 

Mr. President, there is one other important amendment. Sen- 
ators will remember that as the Senate passed the bill it car- 
ried $55,000,000 for aviation. In the first portion of the con- 
ference the conferees agreed upon $40,000,000 for aviation. 
They took that baek to the House of Representatives, and the 
House of Representatives by an overwhelming vote instructed 
their conferees to stand for an appropriation of only $15,000,000 
and sent their conferees back to us again, more as ambassadors 
with an ultimatum than as conferees. We finally persuaded 
the House conferees to go back to the House to-day and to con- 
sult the membership and, if possible, consent to an appropria- 
tion for aviation of $25,000,000 instead of the $15,000,000 which 
they were insisting upon. We called their attention to the fact 
that the House of Representatives, without the slightest objec- 
tion whatever, had appropriated $25,000,000 for naval aviation, 
and yet was insisting on only $15,000,000 for Army aviation, 


and Army aviation is three or four times greater than naval 
aviation. After much conference and much consideration the 
House conferees finally persuaded the House to accept the ap- 
propriation of $25,000,000 for aviation. 

I make no concealment of my great disappointment in the 
great reduction from $55,000,000 to $25,000,000, but the House 
could not be persuaded to accept any higher figure, and it, in 
fact, retracted its own instructions for $15,000,000 when it 
finally agreed to $25,000,000. 

Those are the principal changes in the appropriations. The 
House insisted that all of the so-called private claims items 
at the end of the bill should go out; their conferees were in- 
structed to insist that they go out, or there would be no Dill, 
and the Senate conferees, although we were fully justified in 
contending for them—we had gone into them and examined them 
and they were just cases, each and every one—finally reached 
the conciusion that a matter like a private claim should not 
hold up a great military appropriation bill, and we consented 
to take them out. 

In addition to that, all of the land purchases were taken 
out with the exception of the land purchased in connection 
with the Walter Reed Hospital. That remains in the bill, al- 
though the House conferees had been instructed by the House 
to put that out of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
has labored very hard and very earnestly to secure the accept- 
ance of the Senate amendments, and I deeply sympathize with 
his partial failure to accomplish that much desired object. I 
would not detain the Senate for a moment longer were it not 
for the fact that I feel impelled to refer to one of the Senate 
amendments which was unanimously accepted here, and which 
the House conferees declined to consider. It is a compara- 
tively insignificant amendment, Mr. President, and yet one 
which affects a gallant soldier who can ill-afford to remain, as 
he has remained for some years, deprived of a perfectly legiti- 
mate item of expenditure. 

The amendment to which I refer appropriated for Maj. Gen. 
Jesse Mel. Carter, of the United States Army, the sum of 
$352.23—of course, I do not give the exact phraseology; but 
its substance was to provide a return to Gen. Carter of this 
small sum of money for expenditures which it represented. I 
can state the facts to the Senate in the most concise way, per- 
haps, by reading a memorandum which I asked the general to 
supply me with some time ago. He says: 

In 1912 I was ordered to proceed to Europe as member of a board 
of officers for the purpose of studying the organization, training, and 
equipment of the cavalry of various States in Europe, and was ap- 
pointed disbursing officer and quartermaster for the board, which was 
composed of myself and three other officers. 

Before leaving I was sarees with $1,000 from the fund * Con- 
tingencies of the Army, 1913,“ which fund, in the language of the 
A a ssh act, was “to be expended under the immediate orders of 
the Secretary of War,” “for all contingent expenses of the Army not 
otherwise provua for, and embracing all branches of the military 
service.” was instructed by the Secretary of War to expend this 
fund for the procurement of information, in payment for passports and 
yiséing same, in tips to orderlies and horse holders, and in payment 
for entertainment of foreign officers in return for like courtesies ex- 
tended by them. I limited expenditures of this sum to the items above 
named. I found that it was usual and customary and was expected 
that when orderlies and horse holders were detailed to attend the 
board at maneuvers or exercises a monetary remuneration should be 
made to the men so detailed. I ascertained in each case what the 
customary fee was and paid that and no more. I paid the State De- 
partment of the United States for passports for members of the board. 
and when it was necessary had these passports viséed in Europe and 

id the authorized fee therefor. We were entertained as guests of 
oreign officers a number of times and returned such entertainment 
at our own expense. On one occasion we entertained several officers 
of the French Army at dinner in return for a like courtesy on their 
part, and I paid from the contingency. fund the cost of the dinner 
for the French officers, not including the cost of the dinner for mem- 
bers of the board. ‘To the best of my recollection, this amounted to 
A $21. 

he board was in Europe more than three months and visited Rus- 
sia, Germany, Austria, Italy, Fraace, and England, and made an ex- 
haustive study of the subject which it was ordered to study. and on 
its return submitted a report, accompanied by a system of drill regu- 
muons, which has reyolutionized the training of cavalry in the United 
States. 

I expended but $352.23 of the $1,000 “ Contingencies of the Army” 

allotted to the board, and turned in the remainder to the United States 
sury. The note accompanying the estimate of the Quartermaster 
General, which states that the disallowance arose as a result of ex- 
penditure for sportation of excess baggage of officers, cab and 
carriage hire, tips, and gratuities to hotel seryants, etc., is in error, 
as an examination of my accounts in the office of the Auditor for the 
War Department will show. No part of the funds allotted to me from 
8 Contingencies of the Army" were expended for any of these pur- 
poses. o reimbursement to the members of the board for “tips and 
gratuities to hotel servants ” was asked for and none was made. 
expended the amount ($352.23) in the manner directed and for the 
rocurement of information of value to the Government, and for which 
he board had been sent to Europe. 


Mr. President, while the amount involved here is small, the 
circumstances show that this gallant officer has been subjected 
to a treatment that is both contemptible and dishonorable in 
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an affair in which he acted under orders and saved money to 
the Government. He was detailed to go to Europe, was pro- 
vided with a thousand dollars out of the contingent fund of the 
Army, and was directed to expend it in a certain way. He ex- 
pended $352.23 as instructed, returned the remainder to the 
United States Treasury, and his account has been from that day 
to this disallowed upon a false statement of facts. 

Since that time Col, Carter has been advanced until he now 
occupies the position of a major general in the United States 
Army. The department has declined, through the advice of its 
law officer, I presume, to allow this amount, and he has been 
relegated to the Court of Claims, which means that his great 
grandchildren will not live to see the amount refunded, The 
item was placed in the bill, the conferees of the House in their 
wisdom saw fit to reject it, and the general is not only deprived 
of his money, but labors under an imputation that he improp- 
erly expended it. 

Mr, POMERENE. What is the sum? 

Mr. THOMAS. The amount is very small—$352.23—but that 
means a good deal to an officer living in these times upon a very 
small salary, 

Mr. President, I shall not, of course, interrupt the progress of 
this bill, but, if I live, shall offer this amendment to the next 
Army supply bill and, notwithstanding the comparatively small 
amount, I shall insist upon its allowance to the best of my 
ability. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. [Putting the question.] The report 
is agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I was speaking to 
another Senator for a moment and did not understand the ques- 
tion was being put on agreeing to the report. I desire to say a 
word upon the report, and I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote whereby the report was agreed to be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the vote 
whereby the Senate agreed to the conference report will be re- 
considered. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia addressed the Senate. After having 
spoken for some time, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
Field to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Georgia assures me that if 
we will take a recess now until 8 o’clock, he will undertake to 
close in half an hour. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to any arrangement 
the Senator from Massachusetts makes, but I have no assurance 
that there will not be other debate. 

Mr. LODGE. That might happen in any event. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do not think we could possibly get 
a quorum if there were a suggestion for a quorum at this time, 
and I do wish to make a few statements that I think will allay 
prejudice relative to the camp at Benning, and to have a few 
more Senators to hear me. I will not take over half an hour 
more and will be able to get through within that time this 
evening. 
‘ RECESS. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate take a recess until 8.15 
o'clock, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 o'clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 8.15 p. m. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m. 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article on the proposed league of 
nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Tue WESTPHALIAN Prack Treaty (1648) AND THE PROPOSED LEAGUE OF 

Nations (1919) tx CONNECTION WITH INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

AND REVOLUTIONS. 


[By Arthur MacDonald, anthropologist, Washin 
| Nace g of the International Congress of 
jurope, 


Is 


on, D. C., and honorary 
riminal Anthropology of 


INTRODUCTION, 


The proposed league of nations may only be a first ste 
tion of permanent ce, yet not a few persons seem doubtful of its 
utility. However, the league may be the lesser evil as compared with 
the old régime, which appears to have resulted in total failure after 
very long and fair trial. 

Whatever be the ultimate outcome of the eae and of the problems 
to be solved, the one encouraging thing is that all the people are thinking 


in the direc- 


It may 
red when both people and 


yr "a 
tion of the truth what are we, the people, to do now? Alrea a the dis- 
e minds 


To escape such a catastrophe and make a league of nations or any 
kind of peace arrangements endure is preeminently an educational 
problem, and consists mainly in repeat filling the minds of the 
people, old and young, everywhere with fongementel peace conceptions. 

hall we not begin at once and persist in doing this until political wars 
become as impossible in the future as religious wars are now? 


SUGGESTIONS OF THE PEACE TREATY OF WESTPHALIA FOR THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE IN PARIS. 
{Article (by writer) in Central Law Journal, St. Louis, Apr. 25, 1919, 
and in open court Apr., 1919, Chicago, I 

The conference of nations that is now taking place around the peace 
table at Paris is doubtless the most important of any in history. One 
reason is the fact that whatever plan the conference may decide to 
carry out will necessarily concern most all co’ es of the world. For 
railroads, . telegraphs, telephones, and wireless 
telegraphy, as never before, have made communication between nations 
so easy, quick, and direct that distance is almost eliminated, enabling 
the whole world to think, reason, and act at the same time, and to be 
influenced as one human solidarity. 

There seems to be a strong desire in all lands that the peace con- 
ference will make future wars not only improbable but practically 
impossible. But how can this be done? For years countless peace 
plans and theories have been 8 filling volumes of books, but 
they are mainly of a speculative nature. Since theoretical grounds 
have proved inadequate, is there then any experience in the history 
of the world which can be made a basis for permanent peace? Is there, 
for instance, any kind of war that has resulted in doing away with 
itself permanently? The answer would point to the Thirty Years’ War, 
closing with the peace of Westphalia (1648), which seems to have put 
an end to all religious wars. 

How, then, does it happen that the peace treaty of Westphalia, of 
all the treaties in the world, is the only one that has succeeded in 
stopping all religious wars? We are certainly dealing here with a 
phenomenal fact in h . The writer has been unable to find any 
discussion of this phase of the matter. See a study of the United 
States Senate by the writer (published in Spanish) under the title: 
“Estudio del Senado de los Estados Unidos de America,“ in Revista 
Argentina de Ciencias Politicas, 12 de Enero de 1918 (Buenos 
Aires, 1918.) It would therefore seem of interest and importance, 
especially at the present time, to make a brief anthropological study 
of the Thirty Years’ War which led to such an exceptional and suc- 
cessful treaty. 

NEW FIELD FOR ANTHROPOLOGY. 


From the anthropological point of view, history can be looked upon 
as a vast laboratory for the purpose of studying humanity and assisting 
in its progress. In the past anthropology has concerned itself mainly 
with savage and prehistoric man, but it is due time that it take up the 
more important and much more difficult subject of civilized man, not 
only as an individual but as an organization, or nation, or group of 
nations. It is true that other departments of knowledge, such as his- 
tory and political science, have pursued these fields, but unfortunately 
not always in the scientific sense; to use an ancient pun, it is his story. 
rather than all the facts. Anthropology in this new field should seek 
to establish only those truths which can be based upon facts. There 
are doubtless many very important truths which can not be established 
by scientific methods, but perhaps they can be better treated in political 
science, psychology, ethics, 9 and theologx. 

In the Present inquiry the anthropological problem is this: As re- 
ligious wars are admitted to be the most intense, most idealistic, and 
most sacrificial of all wars, and therefore most difficult to stop, can it 
be ascertained just how the Thi Years’ War, culminating in the 
peace of Westphalia, brought about the end of all religious wars? This 
might su t how all political wars may be made to cease. If the 
seventeen century accomplished the more difficult task, the ace 
conference at Paris ought to succeed in the less difficult one. If the 
twentieth cen prides itself on being superior in diplomacy, prac- 
tical statesmanship, and general mental caliber, it will now have an 
e to show such superiority by formulating a treaty which 
will make all future political wars not only improbable but impossible, 


PRINCIPLES OF A PEACE CONFERENCE. 


In following the uprene: pues conference and comparing it with the 
peace congress of Westphal th 


the war 
is is the 


nity article to make satisfactory oe meh pe he for injury sustained and 


As to personal attendance at the con „ one great advantage is 
that difficulties thought insurmountable in correspondence often disap. 
pear in an interview. Half the work is done when members have come 
to know what each really wants. But in long discussions there is 

r of becoming fatigued and making ill-advised concessions. There 
is a temptation for some members to interfere where they have no 
substantial interests nor rights, and to contract engagements in which 
they have no concern, When strong enough, every nation will 

on the right to manage its own internal affairs. Sometimes there 
are a few 5 men, speaking several languages fluently (a 
very practical adyan ), but representing only small countries, who 
may exercise undue influence and cause the congress to authorize things 
which may not prove of equal justice to all. Members of congresses 
have been known to vote for things that they did not understand, to 
the at disadvantage of their own country, due mainly to inexperience 
and lack of famillarity with the language spoken in the congress, 
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THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. Various parties claimed the control of the religious 1 to 
As early as 1636 Po Urban VIII extorted from the powers en taught the people, as well as control of worship; they wi ere fighting 
in the T care’ Weer the unwilling consent to trent: to 303 a each other for this power, ready to sacrifice their lives zer It. 
discussion o a E N begun, which lasted nearly fi Lutherans were as intolerant toward the Calvanists as they were 5 
and it was not until 1641 that preliminaries as to time and place af the | Ward the Catholics. The Catholic Church, convinced of the absolute 
were signed, and these were not ratified, nor conducts | truth of its doctrines based upon 13 centuries of Fa 2 
exchange until 1643, making six years for controversies as to mere | Could not tolerate some young reformers to arise and challenge i 
formalities. One of the causes of this dilatoriness was that neither | Vine right, especially not since these reformers seized old monastic and 


real ness punctiliousness were x ecclesiastic foundations with domains and edifices an 
aide desired peace. Captions and doubt them in their own interest. The resistance of the Catholic hierarchy, 


peace was rs oo Be youn nee s‘obsincles to surmount, powwow 2 to the last drop of blood, was a normal reaction. As so often happens, 
interests to reconcile, a labyrinth of circumstances to cope with, | the conditions were abnormal, not the human 
ai culties to overcome besetting the congress from the very outset of Had the war stopped in 1623 the Catholics wo bave been left wire 
the negotiations, not o of arranging the conditions of peace but still | decided advantages. Their own ambitions, however, prevented it. 
more of ca g them — Protestantism is anid to to 
It is therefore fair to assume that the difficulties In establishing the | bave been saved from extinction. pee 13 of the 30 years the lands 
Peace of West halin were as great as, and probably greater ter than, ha Bed ap See ae 10 N i 5 — next = Bae — — 
those now onting the peace conference at Paris. For in the reli ious peace — Itt * in 2 8 — a 
a Catholics nor Protestants could crush their opponents without perishing 


TERRIBLE RESULTS OF THE WAR. 
To avoid . of saani and to lessen igr aa me SE opportunities The terrible results of the Thirty Years’ War may be summed up by 
z peed in Westphalia, Munster for 8 saying that Germany was the carcass, and the — which — eg the 
and Osnabruck tee the Protestants, were selected. These places were | German soil were the vultures. The Protestant invaders were Sw 
È October Hollanders, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Scotchmen; on the 
4. 1648, and was called The Peace of Westphalia.” In addition to | Catholic side there came in ards, Italians, Walloons, Poles, Cos- 
the di ition for delay, there was a tendency to criticize things | Sacks, Croats, and representatives of 40.00 all other Slavonie tribes, 
generally. Thus certain plenipotentiaries complained of their accom- There was an army never than 4 men, but the camp follew- 
modations, saying that the houses assigned to them, though high and | ers were 140,000, consisting of gangs of gryse; Je Jewish camp traders, 
handsome externally, were in fact rat holes. The streets also were | marauders, and plunderers.. ‘The soldiers robbed and 2 all alike, 
presences very narrow, so much so that when a certain very polite | both friend and foe. ic inhabitants would flee to the woods, taking 
apenan bag vd ape — very large hat, made from his coach an ex- — * — hiding 21 ing they ened ae ie —— were = 
ow bow, t hit a very expensive vase. open 3 perts in discoverin, Jeers sures; they wor pour water on 
which — tens and broke. causing faa! embarrassmen c * | ground, and where ft sank quickly there they knew something had been 
First, questions of etiquette were taken up. Tor instance, did the | recently buried. 
precedence belong te Spain, and what marks of honor were due to the To retaliate, the nts would watch for rae ers, for the sick 
representatives of the neutral powers? Then came contests for the and wounded ‘who had dropped behind, puttin em to death with 
ecclesiastical seats. The Nunci the representative of the Pope, erer; device of insult and 5 known. Muce ot the cruelty is teo 
wished to sit not at the head of the table but wanted a canopy hideous to menticn. 7 many districts the desolation was. so t that 
over him to distin; him. The way in which the minor powers | Persons were found grass in — Be mouths. Men bed up 
should be received was in doubt. It was finally decided to go half- the scaffolds and tore 33 oe es age of those — and devoured 
way down the stairs with guests when Also the them. The supply was large. shay aight be sa pee up for 
of titles arose. The word “ excellency” was chosen for a — food. Children were enti away ay that, 5 be slain and eaten. 
the envoys of the great powers, but it had to be extended to the lesser | The population, when plundered, woul underers in turn, 
powers. The Venetian envoy obtained the honor (to his joy) of being forming into bands, and inflict on — — toe es — — that they them- 
eonducted, when he visited the French plenipotentiary, te the door of | Selves had suffe red. Men became wholly indifferent to the sufferings 
his coach, instead of to the staircase. These few of the many inci- | Of Others. Whole countries were destro; towns and villages reduced 
will illustrate the human side of official | to ashes, and civilization was pushed back into barbarism for half a 
matters. Den disp as to precedence and etiquette were to be | century. The Thirty Years’ War is said to have been so unspeakably 
expected in a proud —— 1 mot ape among representatives of cruel and calamitous that the like has never been known in Europe. 
States, them were or doubtful rank. CAUSES OF THE LENGTH OF THE WAR, 


There was also much —— A A train of 18 coaches conveyed the Gustavus Adolphus writes in a letter that the war would be 

French en in their visits of ceremony. It a that France | drawn out and stop from exhaustion. The nal of the war 

desired to show that she had not been impoverished by the war like | was the suppression of the Protestant faith, but the ories of Gus- 

Germany. tavus Adolphus made the Catholies hopeless. Also other interests of a 
The papal nuncio and the Venetian envoy were get ina as 5 gab nature rose up, the war passed from a German to a European 

as members of the congress. France and Sweden * question. T there were times when peace might have been made, 

each other in religion, but in accord on political matters. aota e side who had the best of it for the moment deemed it folly to stop 


was drawn up with such fullness and precision of language as is rare vict h. The side thoug and cow- 
Ses nie ae aes See eee are 2 2 5 8 k ht, repair losses. 
members. As 8 desire for fairness Many a war has dragged on after tlie | urpose for which it began bad 
hit ns, treaty contained —— become unattainable, because those began it were too vain to 
words: 0 one any party shall look askance at anyone on account | admit that the objects of the war —— impossible from its outset. 
of his creed.” As an example of wise provisions, the following may be In a long war also individuals rise up to whom fighting becomes a 
noted: The Protestants demanded the year 1618 as annus normalis | second nature, who know not else but violence and murder. Thus 
for the 3 —— of ecclesiastical estates, the Catholies insisted on | many soldiers were indignant w. the Westpbalian peace was signed, 
the year 1630, which was much more favorable to them. The con- for they felt — —.— vested right to plunder and murder, looking 
split t the difference and made it 1624. The medius terminus | upon a wretched, lie! tien as their just 
s often the wisest course in acute controversies. As to temporal af- A further reason tn rae continuation of the cae was the very 
fairs, all hostilities of whatever kind were to be forgotten, neither | exhaustion of both both ; there was not enough strength on either 
party being allowed to molest or injure the other for any purpose. In | side to strike a ——— ‘plow, nor sufficient energy left to make a 
regard to spiritual affairs, complete equality was to (aequalitas | vigorous effort for peace, making it seem useless to try. In the earlier 
exacta 8 and every of violence was forever forbidden | and middle period of the war there were many cries for peace, but in 


3 ew 
ties have had such influence, and Europe is said for the first time | cult to recruit and feed them; the military operations grew feebler 
to have —— 3 of ee watching with anxiety over | and more desultory, the fighting more prep omak — ve, though the misery 
the preservation of the general peace. did not diminish. ut while the people and soldiers had become tired 
THE THIRTY YEARS’ wan. of the interminable struggle and wanted peace, many of the diplomats 
To have called te mind some of the principal points in the peace did not appear to desire it. 

2 e a F the ao pie CAUSES OF THE WAR. 
0 e treaty without some co ration war which it closed The great length of the war gradually revealed its very hopelessness 
As already suggested, this war, looked at from a scientific peint of | and uselessness, creating a general — for rest and hence Ganstorm: 
view, is an unconscious experiment of — an attempt to solve a | ing and weakening the religious movements out of which the war had 


robiem in abnormal international psycho! In order to comprehend | arisen. The principle of private judgment, coming from the Reforma- 

experiment and its resultant treaty, how it breught about | tion, had had Pime 2 develop and undermine the SAnS of temporal rights 
rinanent religious peace, some of the events of the war must | and duties common to both parties, while many ideas first conceived by 
sage asa ee upen which to work. the Reformation but suppressed at the time had at last commenced to 


Reformation had great influence n almost every- | grow through the long-continued turbulations 
— — until the peace of Westphalia. ‘The The religious Another cause of the war was the inherent incompatibility of re religious 
peace of ‘— — * furnished no settlement to questions stirred | yiews among the people. Religious discord exists to-day, is not 
t was inevitable that such fundamental disa-| decided by bloody contests, because of breadth of religious insight. gen- 
greements — lead to a general war, The Thirty Years’ War | eral indifference. and increasing skepticism. The convictions of the 
marked the end of the Reformation, which changed the idea of Chris- people of the seventeenth centry, as te the truth of their own opinions 
Dan unity and altered the theory of a holy Roman empire, replacing | and the errors of their o ats, were. o = such an absolute character 
it pdn e 923 Hr autonomy for individual states. as can not be found nowadays with tħe most a 
18, a body of Protestants entered the royal palace at | beliefs. They did net know then th that eit. —.— Possible to live to 

Prague ean t detested ä the Crown from the and yet have the most varied and contradictory religious convictions. 
window. This act started a struggle that for 30 years involved Europe | To suppose that these people were stupid is an error. The chances are 
in a war which spread gradually from Bohemia over southern Germany, that they were less stupid than the people of to-day. How many at 
—.— slowly 1258 5 3 Denmark, until country after t time can look at their country, its ideals, ideas, and customs 
bega e war and without prejudice? Naturally very few. But to place our- 
might ve ended in 1623, making it a five years’ war, had it not been Ricke outside of not, only our country 50 generation Rag non more 
J in a political disint tioa in wne. G F Iost : Ge Gee we then expect the people of the seventeent! 


moralit ow, and the intellectual damage required erations to Lee THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE OF WAR. 
a 4 = The fundamental cause that brought the Thirty Years’ War to a close 

The Roman Catholic — having guided Christianity for centuries baw mental estou into the uselessness and hopelessness of further 
without a rival, naturally tly wronged by Protestant secession. le, caused by the feeling of exhaustion due to the long continuance 
This explains the tn St, e enmities of the Thirty Years’ War. of war. The reason why this war put an end to all religious wars 
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was that this intellectual insight became general in Europe, inculcating 
more liberal religious views. This psychological attitude, with increas- 
ing indifference to religion and resultant skepticism, caused religious 
questions to be regarded less seriously, making further wars for such pur- 
poses impossible. The basal reason, therefore, was the intellectual 
realization of the foolishness of bloodshed on account of difference of 
religious convictions ; that is, lack of knowledge of this fact in the pant 
in paart; ignorance—was at the bottom of it all, as of most evils the 
world. 


COMPARISONS BETWEEN THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR AND THE EUROPEAN 


In order to learn what suggestions from the Years’ War may 
be of use around the peace table at Paris, it will be well to mention the 
pea similarities and differences between this war and the recent 

ropean war. 

The similarities are as follows: 

1. The Thirty Years’ War began with the throwing out of a window 
(defenstration) of detested persons; the European war started from an 
assassination. 

2. The Thirty Years’ War had been expected for some time; a general 
Europan war had been predicted for many years. 

3. The Thirty Years’ War, beginning with a local incident, spread 
from country to country, just like the European war did. 

4, The Thirty Years’ War was exceedingly brutal for its generation, 
just as the European war has been for our time. 

5, The Thirty Years’ War was a Met long one for its generation; 
the European war has been a relatively long one for recent times. 

As to the differences between the two wars, it may be said that— 

1. In the Thirty Years’ War both belligerents finally proved to be 
nearly equal in strength. In the European war one of the belligerents, 
1 at first meeting with reverses, in the end completely overcame 

e other, 

2. The Thirty Years’ War ended in the exhaustion of both belliger- 
et European war closed with the exhaustion of only one bel- 

rent. 

3. The Thirty Years' War was waged for religious convictions rather 
than for gain; the European war was not so ideal in its purposes. 

Taking a general view of the similarities and differences between 
the two wars, the one great question arises: Is the experience of the 
present European war strong enough for victors and van hed alike 
to be willing to yield sufficient of their natural rights and sovereignty 
to submit all questions of war to some superior international court 
from which there is no appeal? 

In the Thirty Years’ War nothing further was necessary ; the exhaus- 
tion of both belligerents was sufficient to end religious wars. 

As the victorious party in war is much less inclined (if inclined at 
nil) than the conquered foe to 3 anything, will the Allies, without 
the experience of defeat and exhaustion, be willing to yield enough of 
their sovereignty to make the future peace of the world rmanent? 
Will they be magnanimous and give up some national advantages of the 
present for future international benefits to all mankind? In short, are 
they unselfish enough to so temper their justice with mercy as to estab- 
lish a world peace, the greatest n to humanity ever known? 

Here is a supreme opportunity. Will the victorious Allies arise to 
the occasion and make fature wars improbable, if not impossible? We 
say “ impossible,” because if a nation is recalcitrant it can be punished 
by a general boycott, leading toward its economic ruin. As the instinct 
of self-preservation is the most powerful influence in nations as well 
as in individuals, it is a moral certainty that no nation could or would 
submit very long to such punishment, Just after a war is ended, 
when the belligerents feel more keenly its effect than later on, they 
ure much more disposed to make mutual concessions. Will the victors 
of the European War strike at once while the iron is hot, and insist 
at the outset on the one paramount issue, the absolute probibition of 
all wars? Such a decision would radiate through all further proceed- 
ings of the peace conference and greatly facilitate its work. By thus 
making a certainty of the most important question of all history; no 
matter how difficult and delicate matters of greater or less importance 
may be, the conference of Paris will have assured its success in advance 
as the greatest and most beneficent influence that the world has ever 
. just as the 17 of Westphalia was in its generation. 

n the peace treaty of Westphalia were these words: The hostilities 
that have taken place from the beginning of the late disturbances, in 
any place of wlfatsoever kind, by one side or the other, shall be for- 
8 and forgiven, so that neither party shall cherish enmity or 

atred against nor molest nor injure the other for any cause what- 
soever.“ Will the perce treaty of Paris contain as generous and noble 
words and stop all political wars forever, just as fhe peace of West- 
phalia put an end to all religious wars? 

Will the twentieth century Christianity, with its supposed greater 
liberality and enlightenment, be as far-seeing, unselfish, and effective 
as the Christianity of the seventeenth century? 

Let the conference at Paris answer yes. 

Just as the spread of education and knowledge has gradually liberated 
the intellect so as to undermine the ideas upon which religious wars were 
based, so a similar process of enlightenment may be necessary to cause 
political wars to cease. 
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INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND PEACE. 
(Article (by writer) in Chicago Legal News for May 3, 1919.) 

The history of the world would seem to indicate that international 
sychology is almost synonymous with international anarchy. For the 
ast 30 or more years, as is well known, a groa European war was 
expected, predicted, and feared. This was the abnormal psychological 
condition of diplomatic and military Europe until the present war 
caused its realization. The world appears always to have existed in 
a pathological condition of possible, probable, or actual war. The ques- 
tion is. “Shall the world continue in this old way of international 
anarchism and political pathology or shall it make a supreme effort to 
shake off this monstrous incubus of war?” 

It is a peculiar circumstance that while anarchism within a nation - 
is generally detested, anarchism between nations has been palatable so 
long. Cannibalism existed for thousands of years, slavery also, yet 
both have been practically abandoned, and now there seems to be a 
chance to do away with the last and greatest enemy of humanity— 
war. To stop an evil that has existed so long and whose roots reach 
back into the beginning of history will necessarily require colossal efort 
and great sacrifice. uch an ort has been successful only once in 


was signed, in 1648, after the ERER Years’ War. 
F entitled “ Suggestions from the 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN HISTORY NECESSARY. 

In the writing of history a common illusion is to exaggerate the 
future importance of contemporary events. Both sides in the French 
Reyolution thought that the end of the world had come, as no doubt it 
had for some. Comparatively few men can get outside of their coun- 
try and look at things as they are, but very few or none can separate 
themselves from their generation and look without 11 into the 
future, The importance of every great event is usually ee sre by 
those immediately interested. m the historical point of view, the 
degree of importance of current events can not be determined until 
some time afterwards when the sources are more accessible and it is 
possible to consider them calmly and from the point of view of strict 
truth, which is one of the main principles of scientific inquiry. His- 
tory js continuous and not broken up by what the present generation 
may think to be a finality or cataclysm; there may be progress or re- 
trogression, but neither is so great as they appear at the time of the 
events which cause enthusiasm and optimism in the victorious and 
despair and pessimism in the vanquished. These are temporary phe- 
nomena, being only links in the historical chain. The changes after 
this war back to normal conditions may be much greater and faster 
than in previous wars. In this connection it must be remembered that 
the humane spirit is now much more diffused in the world than in the 
pees which is indicated by the enormous extent of protests against the 

orrows of war. (See article (by author) in Pacific Medical Journal 
San Francisco, Calif., April, 1916, entitled, “Atrocities and Outrages of 
War,“ also pamphlet (by author) entitled, War and Criminai An- 
3 reprinted from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. for Feb. 17 
and Mar. 15, 1917, Washington, D. C.). These horrors are common to 
all wars and were relative as frequent in the past, if not more so. 
It is true that the absolute number of outrages may have been much 
greater in the present war than in previous wars, but this is probably 
due mainly to the enormous number of individuals engaged in the war. 
INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS A DEMOGRAPHIC LAW. 

The world has become so closely connected through modern means of 
communication that any war might result in a world war. The preva- 
lent political tendencies are in the direction of combination and result- 
ant consolidation. The question soon arises, Shall combination and 
regulation go beyond national limits? The old-fashioned ideas of na- 
tional limits do not seem to be adapted to present conditions. Commer- 
cially such limits are impracticable and appear to be so in other ways. 
Woolf, L. S., International Government, Fabian Research Department, 

ndon.) The Constitution of the United States has 18 amendments. 
This demographic law of interdependence of nations necessarily results 
in combination, which eventually may lead to international solidarity. 

Whether we will or no, this demographic law of interdependence of 
nations can not be escaped. Just as the States of the Union are now 
closer together than their counties were many years ago, through the 
enormous development of physical means of communication, so gov- 
ernments are now brought more closely in contact than were the States 
at the time of the formation of the Union. This demographic law of in- 
creasing interdependence when carefully examined appears to be almost 
as necessary as the law of gravity. It has been at work ever since his- 
tory began and, though little noticed perhaps, it has been manifesting 
itself more and more as history advanced. The individual is subor- 
dinate to the community and must yield some of his sovereignty to it, 
the community in turn must yield to the grew A the county to the 
State, the State to the Nation, and finally the Nation to the world. 
This last step is the one now pending in Europe, and eventually, if not 
presently, may result in international solidarity, which will practically 
put an end to political wars just as the Westphalian peace did with re- 
ligious wars. 

INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND DEMOGRAPHIC LAW OF 
PENDENCE OF STATES. 

The tendency toward this demographic law of interdependence of 
States is shown by the large number of international organizations 
such as congresses or conferences which are held from time to time in 
different countries of the world. From the Conference of Vienna (1815) 
to the present time there have been some two hundred or more inter- 
national congresses, the majority of which had to do with regulation 
of economic and sociologic affairs. Thus manufacturers, merchants, 
and capitalists of different countries have met and made agreements to 
control and regulate production and distribution of merchandise. 

There is also the Universal P. 1 Union, which is an illustration of 
international control or government. Objections are sometimes made 
against international government, which were made pen ago against 
the International Postal Union. It now has a constitution obeyed by 
all nations. Refusal to obey would deprive a country of the benefits 
of the union. As a matter of fact, no country has done this. 


INTERDE- 
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POWER OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 


If there were an international organization for war as well as for 
postage, and one or two nations should refuse to obey of 
a ma ies OF three-fourths of the organization, 

could be boycotted economically and in man 
by the remaining member nations, It is very doubtful 


iy international or; toward peace making action 
less 8 for if i advance that bf conference were 
to take ee, this would tend to make nations less disposed to go to 
war. In fact, all international co like the International Con- 
gress of Criminal Anthropol mo and socio- 
eccordance w. our Epp aeia 
(See Equation of law later on.) This Interna- 
Congress o An ogy, for of 
four hundred university specialists in an’ 
on, and sociology, who come from almost all coun 5 
n the eighteenth century international relations consisted of di 
matic conversations and were regulated by an occasional treaty, 
ae to the very inadequate means of communication, few interna- 
tio relations were In the nineteenth ch 


or scientific, they rela 
nations and are often organs of international ment. In short, 
—_ a conferences and congresses act legislatures between 
ions. 


If conferences had been in vogue and one had been held 3 
the dispute between Austria and 8 probably there would no 
have been any war, because, if for no other reason, the diplomats 
would have seen that it might lead to a general war in Euro: and 
Sans Pete ata have been AORE IE e pro- 
cedure would doubtless have been m ed. Thus the conference over 
killed it as a cause of war. 

ical examples 


the Morocco 5 
of government between nations 
benefit tions 


angers icted have not come te pass. International 
administration has come in the cases railroads, ships, and auto- 
mobiles. An elaborate international government has come rough 
treaties) in public health and epidemics, and international notification 
of the presence of disease has been made obligatory. 
SOVEREIGNTY DECREASES ACCORDING TO THE DEMOGRAPHIC LAW OF 
INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS. 


The old idea of the ee of the State, mingled with that of 
Onor, 


sover: „prestige, and and ex: rated by false patriotism. 
alth sO more and more by conditions of ci lization. is one © 
the n obstacles to the development of international tion and 


government. 
The habit of holding conferences or congresses would 


absolutel. 
means ose days of comparative 
isolation there was reason for much independence, but now countries 
are so closely connected, as we have seen, that their independence and 
sovereignty are necessarily limited, while their interdependence has in- 
creased to such an extent that what benefits or one benefits or 
injures the other. Thus it is to the prne. SE each State to give 
up some of its sovereignty, just as it is for individual to give up 
some of his freedom to tbe community for io tar much greater 
than the loss of his so-called 8 It is well known how the 
States of our Union have gradually yielded more and more cf their 
sovereignty to the Federal Government. Thus sovereignty decreases 
according to our law of the interdependence of States. 


CAUSE OF WAR NOT NECESSARILY ECONOMIC. 


mum, for cef 
It micht be stated in 


a cause we mean 
in the chain of causes |; 
knowledge of international psychoiogy. 

Commercial systems of the world have 8 nations closer * 
but political — ha feram have remained much the same; that is, ad- 
vances in diplomacy have been very few in comparison with the growth 
of economic relations which makes for peace rather than war. 

NO INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT ; NO LASTING PEACE. 


That the lack of international government means international anarchy 
may be illustrated by some recent events. Owi to the struggle of 
ia for expansion, Austria feared the seizure of its own territory and 
loss of some of its population, and so refused to accept mediation, because 
the gee sot morarchy being reported declining, she must counteract 
this impression a! showing vigorous action. success of Austria 
would be regarded by Russia as a threat to herself, but a defeat of 
Austria by Russia would be a defeat for Germany, and a German defeat 
for Russia and France would be regarded as a defeat for England. 
Thus the lack of any international government or organization made 
cooperation for peace almost, if not quite, impossible. England might 
have said to herself, among other reasons, “If I stay out of the war. 
Germany may overrun France and Belgium, resulting in a union of 
the French and German Navies, but we are an island, and it would 
not do to risk the da of such a combination.” 

Frontier questions have 5 been the main cause of more wars 
in history than anything else. ut in the course of events such ques- 
tions have come to be settled without resort to force, which is a change 
from national to international government. 

NATIONALISM MAY CONFLICT WITH THE PEOPLES’ INTEREST, 

Another nationalistic anachronism is the geographical standard in 
governmental matters. But intercommunications are so many and 80 
close that geographical relations have few reasons to be consi a 
Individual and racial interests are less geographical and more socio- 
logical. But governmental matters have not developed near so fast as 
sociological conditions. 


2 more often me 
than many. Unfortuna 
selfish nf 2 


by 
to understand the conditions and support the interests of a few et 
‘ vital interests. While anarchy between nations (national- 
3 anarchy within nations can be easily 


esents the interests of the few rather 
it is easy to bolster up a narrow and 
to the patriotism of the masses who fail 


ism) makes future wars 
stopped by doing justice 
WAR WORST METHOD OF SETTLING DIFFICULTIES. P 
An 8 selfish, and narrow nationalism, the basis of inter- 
onal anarchy, has been demonstrated a partial, if not complete, 
failure by the condition in which Europe is to-day. War, though only 
one of many methods for se ties between nations, has, 
neverth: been the main one. ere is a strong desire among the 
le to e some other method. 
enerally a nation has two things to consider—one is what it wants; 
the other whether it can enforce its wants. ‘This is the na- 
tionalistic dilemma, but our demographic law of the interdependence 


of nations assumes that each country will res the other countries 
and be willing to consider their wishes at least in vital matters. 

the differences between two nations have threatened the ce 
of it has been felt t such a matter was more than a na 


force, it is a „ w) causes nations 

to b. international law much more readily than In fact, 
necessity knows no law. 

are so often called for war in- 


It may seem odd that conferences 

stead of for peace. But it is necessity that often rules; the wheel in 
JJ ²˙ AAA ( 
were never studied scientifically until Srn became lunatics or = 
nals. So peace seems to have been li e on anae 
. Peace is like good health, we do not know its ue 
until we lose it. 


SECRET DIPLOMACY INSIDIOUS. 
All treaties between nations should be published in order to make 


the eng of e and deception le or at least most 
to carry into effect. 4 macy enables those who want 
to and cause excitement and 


something to light su r 
p among people and thus drive them into war before they under- 
stand what are do The psychology of fear shows its power 
in roducing apprehension by catch — as the crisis is 
— 5 or “there is panic on the stock exi ge,” or “ negotiations 
may come to an end,” or “an ultimatum has been sent.” 

fear phrases are published broadcast leading the 


as as 
je into war, but they must always be made to believe that it is in 
fense of country, whether it is or not. 

But open and international conferences prevent insidious 
methods of producing excitement; they also give the people time to 
think and avoid — te action; niso facts are brought to light that 
otherwise might been concealed by those g war. 


COMPETITIVE ARMAMENTS LEAD ro WAR. 
Competitive armaments, for which the masses are compelled to pay 


and by which they are killed, hasten the probability of future wars. 
‘Great armaments to competitive armament, w experience shows 
to be no guaranty of for it makes a nation so well pre- 

for war that w i ew 


pacific settlement were accepted, 
a 


Thus each p 


reparedness 
cussion of a peaceful settlement. 
Army and Navy were to be increased and strategic railroads built and 
that France was about to reintroduce three years’ military service may 
have caused Germany to think it imprudent to delay an inevitable war 
any longer. * 
PERMANENT PEACE HINDERED BY SPIRIT OF HATE. 

There can be no permanent peace so long as the idea of crushing this 
or that nation prevails. T on is not national, but interna- 
tional. The nationalistic spirit of hate may be temporarily useful in 
stirring up a country to fight better, but it does not toward a 


In the study of war we should seek the causes, be im- 


lasting ce. 
— 4 and neither condone nor accuse. The scientific investigation 
of war comes under the head of criminal anthropology, one of the pur- 


poses of which is by knowledge gained to lessen or 5 war per- 
manently rather than discuss the ethics of war involving the spirit of 
hate and vengeance. 


NO PERMANENT PHACE WITH NATIONALISM ALONE. 

The existing conditions between nations are somewhat like as if a 
State had rules and laws as to what to do when murder and riot occur, 
but no laws to prevent murder and riot, or, if there were laws, no power 


“Things are getting back to a wholesome state again, every nation for 
itself and for us all.” As long as such an extreme and 1 tc 
form of nationalism exists no permanent peace is probable, if not impos- 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR PERMANENT PEACE. 


It would go far beyond the purpose of this article to discuss the many 
methods proposed for establishing permanent peace, yet one may be 
allowed 3 to note a few points. There might be established an 
international high court to decide judicial issues between 1 ent 

nations and an international council to secure international 
on and to settle nonjudicial issues. Also, an international 
retariat should be established. Some fundamental prin 
international control might be to disclaim all desire or intention of 
aggression, to pursue no claim st any other independent state; mot 
o send an 
any act of aggression, and never to declare war or o 
mobilization or violate the territory or attack the ships of anot 


timatum or threat of military or naval operations or do 
er any general 
er state, 
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except in "y of repelling an attack actually made; not to do any of 
these until the matter in dispute has been submitted to the interna- 
tional high court or to the international council, and not until a year 
after the date of such sub on. 


PROHIBITIONS FOR RECALCITRANT STATES. 


In order to enforce the decrees of the international — 5 court agains 
any recalcitrant State an embargo on her ships and forbidding her land- 
ing at any capital might be initiated. Also there might be instituted 

rohibition of postal and telegraph communication, of payment of debts 

ue to citizens, prohibition of all imports and exports and of all pas- 
senger traffic; to level duties on goods to such State and block- 
ade her ports. In short, an effort sho be made to enforce complete 
nonintercourse with any recalcitrant State. 

Should a State proceed to use force to go to war rather than obey the 
decree of the international high court the other constituent States 
should make common cause against such State and enforce the order 
of the international high court. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT FOR PREVENTING WAR IS SOON AFTER WAR, 


If an absolute agreement among leading nations of the world never 
to resort to war could be obtained at the outset all other questions could 
be settled more justly and with fewer difficulties, for the consciousness 
that the supreme question was out of the way would relieve the psycho- 
logical tension and afford opportunity for a more cal reful 
consideration and adjudication of all other matters in 
would be like the consciousness of the i when havin, 
in all other courts {s content to let the United States Supreme Court 
settle it forever. This is due to . power of the radia- 
tion of justice from the top downwa: 

Such an absolnte and final agreement never to resort to war can be 
best accomplished right after the war, when all are sick of war and the 
very thought of it causes the suffering, wounded, and bleeding people 
to turn their heads ficantly away with a profound instinctive feel- 
ing, crying out that anything is better than to go back to the old 
régime. In such a state of mind mutual concessions are much easier 
to make than later on. 

The psychological moment to prevent such suffering of the masses 
from ever occurring again is soon after the war. It is a sad comment 
that the number and untold of millions of human beings seem 
to have been required for the nationalistic spirit of Europe to be willing 
to follow international humanitarian ideas toward e; lishing perma- 
nent peace in the world. 

THE HAGUE RULES ONLY SUGGESTIONS. 
The diplomats who wrote the rules at The Hague Convention knew 
well that they might be more or less disregarded; they were only sug- 

estions. As war assumes the right to kill human beings, what rights, 

en, have the victims left over that are worth mentioning? As to 
what way they are killed there is little use of considering, probably the 
uicker the better, for there is less suffering. If prisoners must starve, 
it Is a mercy to shoot them. To regulate murder of human beings is 
more or less 9 The thing to do is to to abolish international 
anarchy and slaughter forever, and to accomplish this the egotism, sel- 
fishness, and narrowness of nations must be so modified that they are 
willing to make the necessary sacrifice. 


EQUATION OF THE DEMOGRAPHIC LAW OF INTERDEPENDENCE OF NATIONS. 
As already noted, 


ty 

kinds, so the State may be as a chological entity with 

citizens of various 1 and just ‘ab toe coma g of a 5 is 
y of citizenship is 


527 the th then th 36 
as the time, then the psyc orce 
be p by the familiar 
is to say, the interdependence of a 

on (mass) multiplied by the re- 
sultant aggregate increase of its means of communication (velocity) 


ysical force * such a force as will move 1 


Now, assuming the unit of cater | of a State to be one citizen 
and the unit of the resultant a; ate increase of means of communt- 
me to be K, then 

ve one 
annual 


As yet there is no exact is A measure the soverei 

. aa or oe De hypothesis f de phic law of 

on may su a wo g s for our demogra: 0 

the interd nenna of States which may some time be useful in the 
realm of international psychology, 

To measure the aggregate influence upon citizens of the many means 

of communication in a 


aph and telephones, will require exact detailed know of 
Mental, moral, and physical power of the individual citizen, the unit of 
the so 0 sm. uch measurements t be made when psy- 
me sciences in the . e under- 


1 

physica (b thor) titled towns aay 

a e (by author) en s 

in Medi Fortnightly and Laboratory News, St. Louis, Mo., A 

‘0 m se Zo in Senate Document’ (by aut ) 


1919; also chapter on “ Emil 
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believes th 
a 


reader general ideas set forth in this study, let him 
or her aid the writer in 


praetical way and send a contribution to help 
circulate these ideas, no 


only in and other languages but in 
other countries as well as the od ute 


tates. 
The address the author is: The Congressional, 100 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


Laws or REVOLUTIONS. 
Article (by writer) in 8 us Boston, Mass., for Dec. 


Scientific history teaches that without war many revolutions could 
never bave taken place. One of the greatest problems of future nit = 
ernment is to reconcile democratic equality with hereditary inequali 
among the people. Governments differ much more in form than in sub- 
stance, and make progress when the resultant activities of the citizens 
direct and control them. 

With this in mind, a few principles of revolutions may be instructive 
in connection with the present Buropean situation. 

1, The causes of revolutions are summed ve as the word “ discontent,” 
bebo Nn coe be general and accompanied with hope in order to produce 
results. 

2. Modern revolutions appear to be more abrupt than ancient. 
trary to expectation, conservative 91 5 
revolutions, because of not being able to 


£ 


Con- 
may have the most violent 

adapt themselyes to changes 
of environment. 


3. Revolution owes its power to the unchaining of the people, and does 
not take place without the aid of an important fraction of the army, 
which usually becomes disaffected by power of suggestion. 

4. The triumphant party will organize according to whether the revo- 
lution is effected by soldiers, radicals, or conservatives, 

5. The violence is liable to be great if a belief as well as material 
interests are defended. 

6. For ideas which cause violent contradictions are matters of faith, 
rather than of knowledge. 

7. If the triumphant party go to extremes, bordering upon absurdi- 
ties, they are liable to be turned down by the people. 

8. Most revolutions aim to put a new person in power, who usually 
tries to establish an equilibrium between the struggling factions, and 
not be too much dominated by one class. 

9. The rapidity of modern olutions is explained by quick methods 
of 3 and the slight resistance and ease with Wh some gov- 
ernments have been overturned is surprising, indicating blind confi- 
dence and inability to foresee. . 

10. Governments sometimes have fallen so easily that they are said 
to have committed suicide. 

11, Revolutionary organizations are impulsive, though often timid, 
and are influenced by a few leaders, who may cause them to act con- 
trary to the wishes of the majority. Thus royal assemblies have 
destroyed empires and humanitarian legislatures have permitted 
massacres. 

12. When all social restraints are abandoned, and instinctive im- 
8 are allowed full sway, there is danger of return to barbarianism. 

‘or the ancestral ego (inherent in everyone) is let loose. 

13. A country will prosper in pro that the really superior 
persons rule, and this superiority is both moral and mental. 

14. If ce social te appear to lower the power of mind, 
they, nevertheless, may lessen injustice to the weaker classes; and if it 
D a choice between mentality and morality, morality should be pre- 


A financial e c Mase beget pomote much jealousy in those 
e future. 


War AND PEACE STUDIES. 
By the Author. 
Peace, War, and Humanity. Printed by Judd & Detweiler, Washing- 
ton, D, C., 26 s, 1915, 8°. 
Com tative Militarism. Reprint from 3 of the American 
Statistical Association, Boston, December, 1915, 3 pages, ey 
Reprint from the Pacific Medical 


Atrocities and Outrages of War. 
Journal, San Francisco, Ap 1916, 16 , 8°. Gives data for Civil 
War, Boer War, Bulgaria, and Russia an rmany, 16 5 


ges, 8°. 
Seme Moral Evils of War. Reprint from e Medical Journal, 
San Francisco, August, 1916, 8 pages, 8°. Refers especially to Boer 


ar. 

Reasons for Peace. Machinists’ Monthly Journal, Washington, D. C., 
July, 1916, pages 708-710, 8°. e 

Choosing Between War and Peace. Reprint from Western Medical 
Times, Denver, Colo., 6 pages, 8°. 

Statement of European War. Reprint from Pacific Medical Journal, 
San Francisco, Calif., February, 1917, 8 pages, 8°. 

Prevention of Reprint from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Wash- 


War. 
ington, D. C., February 27, 1917, 8 pages, 8°; also, reprint 7 pages, 8°. 
Fullltarz ‘Training in the Public Sinools. Educational Exchange, Bir- 
re Sap Ala., Fe 


ruary and March, x 
ar and Criminal Anthro; gy. Published in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD for February 27 and March 15, 1917. 

Our National Defense. Testimony of American officers as to dif- 
culties of invasion, and our coast defenses. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for March 15, 1917; also, reprint, 10 pages, 8°. 

Identification of Soldiers After Death and Head Measurements. Bos- 
ton eet and Surgical Journal, June 18, 1918; also, reprint 8 


o Revolutions. Journal of Education, Boston, Mass., December 26, 
1 325 
Anthro metry of Soldiers. - Medical Record, New York City, De- 
cember 14, 1918; also, yy oo 17 pases, 12°; also, in Our State Army 
and Navy, Philadelphia, April, 1919. 

Psychology of Swiss Soldiers. Arms and the Man, Washington, D. C., 
1918; also, in Journal of Medicine and Surgery, Nashville, Tenn., 
March, 1919. 
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International Psychology and Peace, Chicago Legal News, May 1, 1919. 
Suggestions of the Peace Treaty of Westphalia for the Peace Con- 
ference in France. Journal of ucation on 
1919; also, in Open Court, April, 1919; also (in German) Mil 
Herold. April, 1919; also (in_No an) in my ee May 
son, Wis.; in La Prenso” (Spanish), San Antonio, Tex., Lunes 19 de 
Mayo de 1919; “ Nardoni List” 1 tian), June 8, 
“ Rivista d'Ialia,“ Milano, April, 1919. 
Disequilibrium of Mind and Nerves in War. Medical Record, New 
York City, May 3, 1919; also, reprint, 12 pages, 12°. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
eommittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5227) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). The 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sasurru] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst France McNary Smith, Ga. 
Ball Gerr Phelan Stanle: 
Calder Henderson Phipps Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pomerene Thomas 
Curtis King Ransdell Trammell 
Dillingham Kirby Robinson Wadsworth 
Fall La Follette 8 Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher McKellar Smith, Ariz 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the roll of absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. Carrer, Mr. Jones of New Mexico, Mr. KENDRICK, Mr. LEN- 
ROOT, Mr. Nugent, Mr. SrERLING, Mr. Warsa of Montana, and 
Mr. WARREN answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be 
directed to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Harrison, Mr. HARDING, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. KNOX, 
Mr. ELKINS, and Mr. FERNALD entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names. 

After some delay, Mr. KELLOGG, Mr, Lopcr, Mr. Suoor, Mr. 
BECKHAM, Mr. McCumper, and Mr. Gay entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, in considering this 
report we should not mislead ourselves at all as to what the 
Army is to be. It is 240,000 men; that is all. The “average” 
proposition counts for nothing, except to let us understand that 
for the next three months we are demobilizing trocps. What we 
are really to have is an army of 240,000 men the last nine 
months of this year. 

Mr. President, I think it is as unwise a performance to 
limit the Army to 240.000 men for the last nine months of this 
year as it was in 1916 not to create an army. If we had had 
any vision in 1916, we would have created an army; and if we 
had created an army of 750,000 men then, we would have ended 
the war in 1917, and the cost to the country and the loss of life 
would have been vastly less than it was, 

Mr. President, I desire to discuss this subject really at an 
hour when Senators are not at dinner. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. KING. This is a very important question. I confess I 
did not know that the reduction was to the low level indicated 
by the Senator from Georgia. In the light of his statement, I 
feel that it is so important that other Senators ought to be 
present to listen, if not to participate in the discussion. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Why should we not take a recess? 

Mr. KING. I was going to suggest a recess until we have 
dinner. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Does he intend to resist the adoption of the conference 


report? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I shall submit my views to the Senate 
and vote against it myself. - 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator proposes to vote against the con- 
ference report? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 


Yes. 
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Mr. THOMAS. And to speak in advance of the vote? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Les. 

Mr. KING. I ask, if the Senator from Georgia will pardon 
me, if the Senator having this bill in charge will not consent to 
a recess until eight o'clock? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think I had better state the 
situation frankly to the Senate. 

It is expected that the sundry civil bill will be here at half 
past eight; and I had intended to ask for a recess until that 
time, not knowing that the Senator from Georgia had not 
spoken. When that bill comes over and is disposed of, nothing 
will then remain but the enrollment and signature of the bills, and 
I shall have the concurrent resolution from the House, which I am 
told they are passing now, for a week’s recess; and I am afraid 
that if we do not go on and finish the Army bill the whole thing 
may fail. I do not think we ought to waste the time. If there 
are to be more speeches, I am perfectly willing to stay here and 
call for a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will go on now, under the cir- 
cumstances, What I desired to do was to emphasize the prop- 
osition that we are reducing the Army to 240,000 men, and that 
the other figures are mere incidents to demobilization. 

In 1916, Mr. President, we left ourselves without an Army. 
What is the situation at present? There are 21 wars going on 
in Europe, so I see it stated upon the authority of Bonar Law 
in the afternoon paper. 

What is the situation in Mexico? In 60 days, at almost 
any time, we may be called upon to protect the American in- 
terests there. Some of us think there have been a number of 
occasions already when it might have been done with propriety. 
I am one of them. 

If we adopt the league of nations, the responsibility is on us 
to take care of the territory of Poland, Roumania, and both 
the Slav countries, and they are all in war to-day. If we do 
not adopt it, then easily we may be drawn into trouble in 
Europe or elsewhere. 

We know the situation in the Orient, with Japan taking over 
40,000,000 of Chinamen, and an intense feeling existing there. 
I think it is a lack of intelligence on our part—of vision, to put 
it mildly—to reduce the Army, under these circumstances, to 
240,000 men. At least we ought to keep an Army of 400,000 
men for the next 12 months. When these conditions change, 
we may come to a permanent Army of 240,000 men or less; but 
to-day the world is in a state of disturbance. Germany has 
signed terms of peace; that is true; but Austria has not. 

Mr. KING. Nor Bulgaria, nor Turkey. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Nor Bulgaria, nor Turkey. Why, 
Senators, we have built up an Army; we have gone to an 
enormous expense to do so; we have spent great sums of money, 
on account of the rapidity with which it had to be done, 
and on account of not realizing the danger at least 12 months 
before it came upon us. If we had organized in 1916 an Army 
of 500,000 men advocated at the time by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], who sits in the chair, and by 
myself, when we opposed an Army bill that contemplated the 
enlargement of the Army during a five-year period, insisting 
that what we needed was an Army immediately, not five years 
off, we would have saved to our country at least half the cost 
that this war has brought on us; we would have saved probably 
three-fourths of it; and, still more important, we would have 
saved many, many lives, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAN DEERE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope the Senator will emphasize the fact 
that it is not the fault of the Senate that this reduction has 
been made. The bill reported by the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs recognized the importance and seriousness of 
the condition which the Senator has so eloquently described. 
It presented for the consideration of the Senate a very different 
bill, a bill which was cut to the bone as far as existing con- 
ditions justified the cutting, but which by no means recognized 
or made possible the unfortunate action of the committee of 
conference, which I understand to be the only and the best 
thing we can hope for. The Senate has done its duty. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, Mr. President; but I think the 
Senate should insist still further, and I believe that if we 
should reject the conference report and let the Members of the 
House understand that we vision the situation, and can not 
submit to such legislation, we may then pass the legislation we 
believe to be essential. I think we had better give up our 
recess for the present week, and stay here and press this propo- 
sition upon the House, and win it. i 


1919. 
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Poland is involved in several wars—on the east, two; on 
the west, certainly one; Roumauia in several; Serbia in several; 
the Czecho-Slevaks are in conflict; Russia is in a state of tur- 
moil. I do not know whether we are engaged in war with 
Russia or not. We have had troops in Russia, fighting. No 
peace has been concluded. No peace has been concluded with 
Austria; none with Turkey. 

The War Department may have lacked vision in 1916, but 
the War Department has asked for 500,000 men at the present 
time. The War Department is not chargeable with lack of 
appreciation of the situation. In the bill as it stands we have 
cut the recommendation of the War Department down more 
than half. We have practically serapped what wo have done 
during the past two years. We have put our organization 
where it is worth little, except for police purposes here at 
home, and not quite big enough for that. The voice of the 
United States will be little heeded abroad if we again show our 
indisposition to be prepared for emergencies. 

I wish to enter my earnest protest against such a course. I 
understand we are told that the House will not agree to the 
figures presented by the Senate. I thought the Senate figures 
were a little too conservative when the bill was brought in by 
the committee, but I do believe we should not yield to less than 
the Senate figures; and a discussion of the subject and a presen- 
tation of the subject would make the House realize that there 
might be a hysteria for a false economy. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes, 

Mr. KING. I agree with very much of what the Senator has 
said. I do not quite agree with all of the implications of the 
last statement. We have exhibited in this bill a hysterical 
tendency toward economy that I do not think is warranted; but 
in other bills that we have passed we have shown a devotion to 
extravagance, and to the building up of bureaus and agencies 
and executive instrumentalities, that was wholly unworthy a 
proper spirit of economy, and shows that we have not the per- 
spective to differentiate between proper economy and false 
economy. In this bill I think we are pursuing a course that is 
injurious to our country, to its peace and to its welfare. In 
other bills we have exhibited an extravagance, a false concep- 
tion of the obligations resting upon us, which I think is quite 
inexcusable. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am very much op- 
posed to any action that reduces our Army to 240,000 men at 
this time. I think it would be better for us to stay here and 
keep up a struggle with the House rather than to put the Army 
at 240,000. 

CANTONMENTS. 


Furthermore, Mr. President, there was a provision in the 
bill, which the Senate committee put in, to the effect that where 
Government work was in process of construction and where 
there was a necessity for its completion it could be completed. 
That has been stricken out. Nothing of that kind can be done 
now, except for industrial plants, unless the completion is to 
salvage the enterprise. 

Mr. President, we have built a number of cantonments that 
ought not to be scrapped. We have built a number of can- 
tonments that are valuable for use even in time of peace. 

These cantonments in many instances have taken over small 
farms of yaluable land. They have destroyed their value for 
anything except cantonment purposes. They have macadam- 
ized the farms. They have transformed them into rocks and 
sand. 

May I ask the Senator from New York what became of the 
appropriation for vocational training? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The House appropriated $10,500 for 
vocational training of soldiers of the Army. I need not remind 
the Senator that that vocational training under the statute 
must be offered to every soldier in the Army, and of course the 
item was utterly inadequate and meant that there would be 
none, The Senate passed it at $5,000,000, and the best the 
Senate conferees could bring the House to was $2,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. These cantonments are splendid 
places for the conduct of these schools for privates. Of course 
hereafter, where it is found advisable, these pieces of ground 
can be bought, but if you turn them back to their owners the 
damage done the property is equivalent to its value. Your 
options in many instances would buy the land upon which the 
Government. has erected buildings, making them permanent. 
Government property for as little as it would eost to pay the 
damage, for where you change a farm into a body of sand and 
rock by macadamizing it you have destroyed it for any use 
except the new use to which you have put it. 

The Senate very wisely put in a clause that permitted the 
purchase of tracts of land under such conditions. I presume 


even if the law is left as it is the department will not proceed 
at once to salvage these eantonments and undertake to settle 
for the damage done to the lands, which will be equivalent to 
the value of the lands, but will wait for further action by 
Congress. 

CAMP BENNING. 

A good deal of prejudice was gotten up on account of a camp 
in my own State, Camp Benning. This prejudice is largely due 
to lack of correct information. I wish to refer to that and to 
ask for the privilege of putting in the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks some records on the subject. 

Let us see what that camp was for. It was for the joint 
practice in small arms, grenades, cavalry, machine guns, and 
tanks. It was to bring together all branches of the Infantry 
and all the Infantry into one camp, to train it together. At 
whose instance was it done? At the instance of Gen. Pershing. 

I ask leave to print from Gen. Pershing his urgent request 
to the War Department starting back in the latter part of 1917 
and pressing upon the staff here continually the necessity for 
organizing training schools in rifles, in small arms, and a train- 
ing school of the character which was establishing at Benning. 

Zoe St OFFICER. Without objection, leave is 
gran 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

The military necessities are illustrated from the official cables of 


. Pe on m subject, — almost with his first cable 
to this side, + 85, of August 8, 1917. h 
Páragraph 3. Study here shows value and ZUS of retaini: 


be given in United ‘States as, far “froops embark. 
n in e es ore 
should be placed on rapid fire. 
Again, on September 25 1917, cable No. 178: 
aragraph 1. Referring paragraph 3 my number 85, longer experi- 
ence conditions in France confirms my o on highly important Infan- 
try soldiers should be excellent shots. rough . on and range 


complete courses 
Special emphasis 


pra preseribed our small arms firing manual very Our 
— fully” — their deficiency in rife 8 Biden lt secure 
areas for ground. 


target even now when ere 
Much * dimeul Af 


tions. Therefore 
— all troops be given complete course see p practi „ our firing 
manual before leaving United States. trench warfare 
instruction at home should not be Pacer to —.—— with rifle 
practice nor —.— 3 — A training in our schools of 
com ons. 

Agin, on ober 2, 1917, his cable No. 228: 

ES ope 16. * Recommend that instruction of divisions 
in United tates be CAS with a view to 3 the soldiers 
physically and in knqwledge of sanitation, inculcating. high standards 
2 discipline, producing 8 marksmanshi 
in field firing exercises in 


the central that the Phasing e 


try 
and that the Lag tera success of the Army depends upon their 
Prhe next use in open warfare. 
next is te December 22, 1017. his No. 408: 
“Paragraph 1. Reference training of oe in United States, de- 
8 noted here indicated, first. t laxity on the part of divi- 
sion and brigade commanders in g officers to learn their duties 
or to perform = Benoa second, Timos total failure to give 
any instructions in e 
plication bce vani con 
some general = > 
open warfare, ine 
guard, 


no training whatever — 1 
from indivi 


rank are 
Subparacreph 


rincipl a 5 of minor tactics and their practical ap- 
Officers, from colonels down — including 
handling of units in 
vance 


S jractical abpll⸗ 
r all units be 


in Regular bigs fi 
ically and they should either 


Gen. Richard M. 
John F. Morrison 


standard of cement 
do not know how to instruct men pra 
be ES to oe: = be removed. 


C. I would recommend Maj. 
Biatchfürd, Nat National Army, as 7 to Maj. 


as Gen. tehford’s Bae be invaluable. Too 
much importance can not be placed t upon of training as exem- 
plified in our — — of musketry at Fort sil, Orla. the elements of 
which should be thoroughly pounded into our Infantry. Pershing.” 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. In his testimony before the Military 
ee of the Senate Col. Mummia stated: 

I might say, 3 DY, way of diversion, that those duties which were 
recommended to be placed upon Gen, Morrison and Gen. Blatchford were 
placed upon Col. and myself, and we were directed to carry out 
the instructions in the recommendations in this cablegram, 

CABLE FROM GEN, PERSHING. 
No. 952. APRIL 19, 1918. 
Subparagraph 1 F. Great battle now raging makes certain that too 
much trench warfare militates against successful conduct great opera- 


Morale troops long accustomed duty in trenches lowered thereby. 
When driven into o men have feeling nakedness and helplessness. 


pen 
Current great battle also emphasizes extraordinary value highly trained 
kiaren and 


ti tn u Uuftec Si Sade 


gunners. 
Recommend therefore following outline for train- 
: Thorough instruction in marksmanship to in- 
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clo; ‘mown distance firing for all men to 600 yards and in battle 
practice after method school musketry. Production excellent close- 
order drill gain of high discipline. Thorough instruction both officers 
and men in open warfare. Small units should be thoroughly grounded 
in patrolling in all forms of —-———— and in attack and defense of 
minor warfare. Problems for such should customarily be prepared by 
next higher commander, 
PERSHING. 


No. 990. APRIL 25, 1918. 


Paragraph 2. Reference target practice have been informed that 
none of our troops have had practice above 300 yards. Consider this 
very Brave oversight that should be corrected as soon as possible, 
Target practice should embrace instruction in skirmish firing and prac- 
tical application of the principles of fire direction, control, and dis- 
cipline, with especial emphasis upon instruction of your officers in 
musketry as applied to tactical problem in — 7 warfare. Request 
advice as to action taken upon above recommendations, and also infor- 
mation regarding what instruction has been carried out in divisions 
to come over within the next three months. 


I will not stop to read what Gen. Pershing says upon the sub- 
ject, but in several communications, cables to the staff here, he 
stated that the war must be won in the open field, not in the 
trenches, and that his officers must be trained in open warfare, 
with a thorough knowledge of the technic of riflery, single and 
compact shooting; that it was absolutely essential to train the 
officers for the service, that they had not been trained, that 
scarcely any of them had been trained, that he was training them 
the best he could over in France, but that they needed thorough 
training at once in this country to become proficient. 

The War Department appointed a board to study the ques- 
tion. I have here a statement from military experts showing 
what was required. It is found in the record of the hearing 
before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs and was pre- 
sented by Col. Ames. I ask to put it in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


REQUIREMENTS OF A SITE FOR THE INFANTRY SCHOOL OF ARMS. 


Climate.—The climate must be such as to permit open-air training 
the year around. This is necessary on account of the length of the 
course and the succession of courses necessary for an economical use 
of the plant. To lose a course during the winter months means the 
idleness of an expensive plant for at least one-fourth of the time. 

There should be an absence of blizzards, hot winds, dust storms, 
glare, high winds, excessive heat, and excessive cold. 

The rainfall should not be excessive, the admissible amount depend- 
ing largely upon the soil. Rains do not stop work unless the ground 
becomes miry or water-soaked. 

The nights must be reasonably cool in summer because of the class- 
room work and study iods that are scheduled after dark. 

Health.—The locality should be free from endemic diseases, mos- 
quitoes, and other conditions injuriously affecting the health of the 
troaps or difficult or nsiye of correction. 

Soll.—The soll should be t and porous, sandy enough to avoid 
mud and mire in rainy weather, but firm enough to stand well in 
trenches to avoid the expense of revetting. 

Cost.—The cost of the land should not exceed an average of about 
$20 per acre, including improvements except at the cantonment site 
proper where the cost may be higher. 

rban a Mem AE he post should be near enough to a city of 
at least 25,000 to afford the necessary amusements and relaxation to 
men and officers as well as to afford a mart in which may be bought 
those necessaries for personal and community existence. The larger 
the city the better from a psychological point of view, but from a 
material point of view it is necessary only that it be large enough for 
the purposes outlined. 

The post should not be more than about 8 miles from the city in 
order to avoid expense in „ of persons and materials and 
to avoid loss of time in transit. 

Transportation.— There should be railroads upon the boundaries and 
through the reservation in order that the expense of truck transporta- 
tion may be lessened by the use of shuttle trains in distributing stu- 
dents through the area. There should also be enough good roads 
suitably disposed to facilitate distribution of students by truck and 
these roads should be firm enough to resist ordinary trucking and inex- 
pensive of repair and reconstruction. 

Topography.—The topography of the post site proper should be such 
as to avold expensive grading of building sites and roads, but diversi- 
fied enough to avoid a monotonous aspect. It should be well drained 
one be adjacent to a suitable site for a target range. (About 5 square 
miles. i 

180 requirements of the target range are that it should be level and 
about 2 miles long at the firing line by 3 of a mile in depth in the direc- 


tion of fire. The direction of fire should not be within 60° of east nor 
90° of west, this direction of fire being a very particular int. It 
should be toward the north if that direction does not result making 


Winds should blow from one side 
The soil here is important if the 
climate is rainy, as the firing lines should be usable immediately after 
the heayiest rains. Ground water should not exist at less than 5 
feet in order that the necessary pits may be dug without excessive ex- 
pense for draining. 5 

The field firing range should be similar to any good maneuver ground. 
Diversified with hills, valleys, meadows, villages, streams, roads, etc. 

Water—There should be available on or very near to the building site 
a supply of not less than 1,000,000 gallons of clear, potable water that 
may be piped to the site without any unusual cost for Piping, treat- 
ment, or Pumping, Throughout the fi area there should be a number 
of streams of potable water for use during the day. 

Farm lands.—Near the post there should be available an area suit- 
able for truck farms on which the fresh vegetables used by the troo 
may be grown and pasturage sufficient for the milk herds attached to 
the post should be available near water and shade. 

phie tocation.—In order to avoid expense of tr rtation of 
students and of suppiles, the school should not be located in the ex- 
treme East or West. In order not to lose valuable time in the winter 


unfavorable the constant winds. 
rather than in the plane of fire. 


months, it should not be located in the far north. Located in the 


center of the United States as nearly as may be in view of the other 
requirements, it should be on at least two roads with adequate serv- 
ice and schedules, with railroad yards for storing equipment pending 
a movement of troops, and so located as to avoid the use of Pullman 
equipment as far as possible. 

There should be good markets, refrigeration plants, and like necessi- 
ties from the viewpoint of subsistence and the general location should 
be fixed with due regard to the distance from the arsenals and muni- 
tion factories from which come the bulk of the supplies for the school. 

The post proper should not be near, but at the target range, and 
should central with relation to the area used for field firing order 
to minimize the amount of transportation necessary to distribute the 
classes of their work. 

Of all the places examined in the “center of the United States,” 
aoe approached Columbus in the number of requirements met by the 
site. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The camp was located as a result of 
expert study. It has been suggested that political influence 
had something to do with it. I did not know a study was 
being made by a board at the time, and I do not know who 
the officers were on the commission, except as some of their 
names were mentioned at hearing long after they selected 
Benning. 

Subsequently the subject was submitted to a second board. 
They visited half a dozen places that had been recommended 
and confirmed the first report and recommended Benning. 
Col. Ames inspected Benning, he having had more experience 
in this line of work than nearly anyone in the army. He 
approved it. Col. Brookheart and Maj. Critchfield, of the Na- 
tional Guard, experts in this line of work, approyed Benning 
enthusiastically. Gen. Pershing recommended Gen. Blatch- 
ford to study the problem and aid. He visited Benning and 
approved it. So the location was the unanimous choice of dif- 
ferent commissions intrusted to find a location best suited 
for the purposes intended, 

Any impression that politics had anything to do with the 
selection is without foundation, It was entirely the work of 
members of the staff and officers exercising their best judg- 
ment to serve their country. 

I have put in the Recorp the report furnished by Col. Ames, 
of officers showing why this camp should have been selected. 
I was in Columbus shortly after Congress adjourned, and Col. 
Ames took me over the camp and showed me his reasons for 
the selection. I saw a broad area of some 18,000 acres, perfectly 
level and perfectly suited, without grading, for quarters, and 
the balance about as changeable as could be, a pretty little 
valley with hills all around it, gentle slopes, steep slopes, a 
most varied topography, with ample water, stretching from the 
riverside. 


CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS BEGUN BEFORE ARMISTICE. 


Mr. President, when Camp Benning was referred to a few 
days ago it was stated that the War Department began pro- 
ceedings after the armistice to condemn this property. That 
was a mistake. I have a copy of the procedure instituted by 
the district attorney to condemn this property. It was filed 
November 2, 1918. I ask permission to put that into the Record, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

PROCEEDINGS TO CONDEMN LAND, 


In the District Court of the United States for the Northern District of 
Georgia, and the western division thereof. The United States of 
America v, One hundred and fifteen thousand acres of land (more or 
Jess) in counties of Chattahoochee and Muscogee, Ga., M. A. Anthony 
and others. No. 42 at law. Original petition to condemn filed in 
clerk's office November 2, 1918. Hooper Alexander, Esq., United 
States attorney. Copy for service on W. C. Bradley. 

To thë district court of said division and district: 

The Renton of the United States brought by Hooper Alexander, 
United States attorney for said division and district, acting under the 
instructions of the Attorney General and at the est of the Secretary 
of War, respectfully represents to the court as follows: 

1. That by an act of Congress approved July 2, 1917, it was pro- 
vided that hereafter the Secretary of War may cause proceedings to 
be instituted in the name of the United States in any court having 
jurisdiction of such proceedings for the acquirement by condemnation 
of any land needed for the site, location, construction, or prosecution 
of works for military ae camps, such proceedings to be prose- 
cuted in accordance with the laws relating to suits for the condemna- 
tion of property of the States wherein the 1 asec, may be insti- 
tuted; with a proviso that when the owner of such land shall fix a 
price for the same which, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, shall 

reasonable, he may purchase or enter into a contract therefor 
at such price without further 1 105 and with a further proviso that 
when such property is acquired in time of war or the imminence 
thereof upon the filing of N for condemnation of any land for 
any of the purposes afo d, immediate possession thereof may be 
taken and the lands may be cones and used for military purposes, 
and the provision of section 855 of the Revised Statutes, providing 

-that no public money shall be näed upon such land until the 

written opinion of the Attorney General all be had in favor of 

the validity of the title, shall be suspended during the period of the 


8 emergency. 

2. at on the 24th of October, 1918, a state of war existed be- 
tween the United States and the Im 1 German Government, and 
between the United States and the Government of the Austro-Hun- 


garian Empire, which state of war still continues. 
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3. That on the 24th of October, 1918, the Secretary of War elected 
roceedings to be institute in the name of the United Sta 
in a court haying jurisdiction of such proceedings, for the acquirement 
by condemnation of the fee simple title to a large body of land lyin, 
in the counties of Muscogee and Chattahoochee, in the State o 
Georgia, and needed for the site, location, construction, and prosecu- 
tion of works for a military training riage and camps, and for the 
urpose of 1 said election into effect did request the At- 
orney General of the United States to cause condemnation proceed- 
ings to be instituted for the acquisition thereof, the need for immedi- 
ao 8 of the same being at that time and now continuing to 
urgent, 

4. Phat thereupon, under date of October 25, 1918, the Attorney 
General directed the United States attorney for the northern district 
of Georgia, in which district said counties lie, to institute proceedings 
in accordance with the wishes of the Secretary of War as expressed 
in 8 of October 24, 1918, made as aforesaid by the Secre- 
tary o ar. 

9. Said lands are needed by the United States for the purposes in- 
dicated and alleged in the third paragraph of this petition. 

6. Included within the body of land which the Secretary of War 
so desires condemned and acquired, and constituting a part thereof, 
are certain lands lying in the counties of Muscogee and C ee, 
in the State of Georgie, in said Western Division of the northern 
district’ of Georgia, included within a boundary d as follows: 
Commencing at a point in land lot 79 of the seventh land district of 
Muscogee County where the northern margin of Upatoi Creek intersects 
with the Chattachoochee River; running thence in a direction gen- 
erally eastwardly along the northern margin of said Upatoi Creek, 
87 and th the meanderings thereof, through lots 79 and 78 
of said land district, to the point where the northern mar, of said 
Upatoi Creek intersects the land lot line that divides lots 78 and 83 
on the west, from lots 77 and 84 on the east; thence northwardiy 
along said land lot line between lots 59 and 78 on the west, and lots 
60 and 77 on the east, to the point at the northeast corner of lot 59, 
where the Lumpkin Road leaves the land lot line; thence aleng the 
Lumpkin Road and with the meanderings thereof, in a direction gen- 
erally north, through lots 54, 37, 30, 13, and 9, to and across the waters 
of Bull Creek and to the northern or western margin of said creek; 
thence in a northeasterly direction along the said northern or western 
margin of said Bull Creek, to the district line separating lot 9 of said 
seventh district from fractional lot 85 of the Coweta Reserve; thence 
easterly along said district line until it reaches the southeastern corner 
of fractional lot 104 in said Coweta Reserve; thence north along the 
land-lot line separating fractional lot 104 from fractional lot 105 in 
said Coweta Reserve, and along the eastern boundary of lots 103, 102, 
101, 100, 99, and 98 to the northeastern corner of lot 98; thence west 
along the northern boundary of lot 98. lot 91, and part of lot 78 to 
its intersection with Lawyers Lane; thence north and northwest along 
Lawyers Lane to the Macon Road in laud-lot 77; thence northeast 
along the Macon Road through lots 77, 76, and 93 until it intersects 
the land-lot line which is the northern boundary of land lot 93 afore- 
said; thence eastwardly 2 7 said land-lot line, and along the northern 
boundary of lots 93, 96, 113, 116, 133, 136, and fractional lot 153, 
to the district line, which is the eastern boundary of the Coweta 
Iteserve; thence north along along said district line a short distance 
to the southwest corner of lot 10, and the northwest corner of lot 
11 in the ninth land district; thence ee along said Jand-lot 
line, along the northern boundary of lots 11, 22, 43, „ and 75 of 
said ninth district, to the northeastern corner of said lot 75; thence 
northwardly along the land-lot line, which is the- western boundary 
of lots 87, 88, 89, and 90 of said ninth district, to the northwestern 
corner of lot 90; thence eastwardly along the land-lot line which is 
the northern boundary of lots 90, 103, 122, 135, 154, 167, 186, 199, 
218, 231, and 250 of said ninth district, to the western boundary of lot 
296 in the tenth land district; thence southward along said land-lot 
line and the eastern bounary of lots 250, 249, 248, 247, 246, 245, and 
244, to the waters of Upatoi Creek; thence continuing in said line, 
across the water of Upatoi Creek and into the range! of Chatta- 
hoochee, and along the eastern boundary line of lots 243, 242, and 
241 of the ninth land district of Chattahoochee County, to the district 
line which separates the ninth land district from the sixth land dis- 
trict of Chattahoochee County; thence along said district line a short 
distance eastward to the northeast corner of land lot 33 in said sixth 
district; thence southward slong the land-lot line and eastern boundary 
of land lots 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, and 42 of said sixth 
land district of Chattohoochee County and to the southeastern corner 
of land lot 52; thence west song the land-lot line and the southern 
boundary of lots 42, 55, 74, and 87 of said sixth land district, to the 
southwest corner of said land lot 87 and the northeast corner of land 
lot 107 in said sixth land district; thence south any the land-lot 
line and along the eastern boundary of lots 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
and 112 of said sixth land district of Chattahoochee County, and con- 
tinuing along the same line southerly along the eastern boundary of 
fractional lot 7, and lots 112, 111, 110, 109, and 108 of the thirty- 
third land district of Chattahoochee County, and to the southeastern 
corner of lot 108 aforesaid, thence westernly along the land-lot line 
and the southern boundary of lots 108, 117, 140, 149, 172, 181, 204, 213, 
236, and 245 of said thirty-third land district, and Me aga vÀ the 
same direction westerly ty) the southern boundary of fractional 
lot 30 in the twenty-second land district of Chattahoochee 8 
to the Chattahoochee River; thence up the eastern margin of sald 
Chattahoochee River northwesterly through said distri and the 
seventh land district of said Chattahoochee County to the apex of the 
big bend in the river, and continuing up the river northwardly and 
northeastwardly along the eastern marging of said river, to and across 
the waters of Upatoi Creek to the point of beginning; together with all 
the rights, members, appurtenances, and easements, including riparian 
rights, thereunto belonging or in anywise app ning, e whole 
containing by estimation 115,000 acres of land, more or less, and 
constituting and being, as already alleged, a part of said tract of 
land so desired by the etary of War for the purposes aforesaid. 

7. The owners of said lands are unknown to the United States, but 
it is thought and believed that the persons hereinafter named own 
or claim to own, or hold some right, title, or Interest in various 
separate parcels thereof, the boundaries and descriptions of which 
separate tracts can not be at present stated, nor is it definitely known 
by what title they claim the same, nor even their residences, skonga 
it is alleged from information and belief that said parties reside 
within said western division of the northern district of Georgia, some 
of them in the county of Chattahoochee and some of them in the 
county of Muscogee, to wit: Anthony, M. A.; Adams, Mrs, L. C.;: 
Andrews, Mrs. Nellie W.; Browning, John D.; Britt, Mrs. Charity A.; 
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Becker, Tom.; Boland, Mrs. 


. A. the administrators and heirs of; 
Brown, H. P.; ; 1 Boland’ 


M 
M . H. H.; Blackmar, A. O.; 


W. N.; Commer, M. L. F.; Cunningham, H. J.; 
Cook, I., the ađministrator and heirs of; 1 8 John, the adminis- 
2 Be A 
Webster; Evans, tor and heirs of; Fel 
oster, P. G.; Farr, J. A.; 
G. J.; Garrett, 


Ginn, L. V.: 
Gammell, J. F. ; 
es, James E.; Jones, Morgan; Jones, Murray; 
SS 85 


Green, Mrs. N. F.; 
J. A. H 

Jones, Robert; Jennings 

tta V.; King, G. W.: Kilpatrick, 

dricks, W. W.; K „L.; King, Mrs. C. 

Leonard. A, L. ; Levy, Mrs. L. 

8 eee 


N.; Ki “3 
C.; Levy, 5 Isabel A.; Lewis, Robena H.; 


. J., the administrator and 
Robert; McGarrah, Mrs. 
B. G.; . H. C.; McBride, S. J.; Newsom, 
John T., and sister, whose name is unknown to plaintiff; Pierce, B. M.; 


wn to plaintif; 


„H. D.; rs, 
R. W.; Springer, H. A.; Smith, Mrs. 
mons, S. B.; Swift, Mrs. J. V., the administrators and heirs = 
B.D; Schley, k. Vey Schley’ Mra Fo r; Schley, William K ; Screg: 
D.; Schley, F. V.; Schle rs, F. V.; e; am K.; Scrog- 
gins, A. G.; Balmonds, J. A’; Sa $ 2 x 


s pp, Mrs. Annie F.; Thomas, J. L.;: 
Thomas, J. D.; Taff, Mrs. y 7 W. M.; , Mrs. gee fe 
meh ink Tenney, Hiram; Tomblin, Ed T.; "Thomason, G. J.; 


in, Joseph M.; Thornton, ttie; Thornton, Elbert; Tumblin, 
Joseph M.; Underwood, Will H.; Underwood, C. B.; Van Horn, J. V.: 
Van Horn, Mary A.; Van Horn, W. J.; Van Horn, W. I.; Wynn, E. L. : 


Wynn, Mrs. Emily; Williams, King; Willis, John L.; Walker, J. T.; 
Walker, T.; Whyte, Mrs. Marie; Woolfolk, Mrs. Annie K.; Whatley, 
J. T. & Co.; iliis & Harvey, a firm whose individual names are 


unknown to plaintiff. 
8. Should it bs Si hereafter that there are other parties interested 
in the land, or having any right, title, or interest therein, or to any 
part thereof, and whose interests or possible interests are sufficient 
to entitle them to notice, plaintiff will undertake to amend this declara- 
tion and petition and set out the same, and reserves the right so to do, 
as well as to correct any errors or {nsnfficiencies that may exist in 
the descriptions heretofore given in the land. . 
Wherefore, upon consideration of the premises set forth, your pett- 
sae re prays as follows: 


case 
more 


proper, 
ourth. That on the day and at the place named in said order, and 
after having first passed on and adjudged all questions touchin 
service and notice, and after hearing from all persons responding an 
desiring to be heard, the court shall make such order as to the appoint- 
ment of assessors to fix the value of said property or of any interest 
therein as shall conform to law, or direct the question of value tried 
by_a jury as may be toes and legal. 
Fifth. That any and all orders, proceedings, and judgments that may 
be needed or appropriate to s the cause or secure due process of 
law, and which may be legal and appropriate, be made from time to 
time, to the end that, upon due ascertainment of the value of said 
property, or of the seye: interests or estates therein, or liens thereo: 
an npon the prides of said values into court, the title of sai 
property and of every interest or estate therein may be divested out 
of any and all other persons, and yested in the United States freed 
from and disencumbered of any and all liens and other claims thereon, 
and with full right to such writs of execution, assistance, or posses- 
sion, and of all and any other writs and aces that may be legal 
and 1 for giving full effect to such judgment. 
Sixth. That at such time hereafter as it ma 


tion in such appropriate way as may to the court seem legal and proper; 
Seventh, That leave be at a. Parte 


‘or any and all other judgments and orders, whether the 
same be herein s niger prayed for or not, that may be legal and 
ap ropriate in the premises, and especially that it be ordered and 
adjudged by the court that all persons, whether named herein or not, 
who may have or claim to have interests in said property in conflict 
with or adverse to the title or interests of any other person, have leave 
to file r pleadings to make known such claim, and to pursue 
the fund so into court and have all such matters adjudicated in 
legal and timely sort between the respondents, but without further con- 
cern to the United States, except to pay into court the ascertained 
value and be invested with the title to the property aforesaid. 
HOOPER ALEXANDER, 
United States Attorney. 

(United States district court. Filed in clerk’s office November 2, 

1918. O. C. Fuller, clerk, by Jon Dean Steward, deputy clerk.) 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The condemnation proceedings for 
Camp Benning were not only begun prior to the armistice, but 
in pursuance of an order passed on October 24, 1918, a train- 
ing school for Infantry was already in operation at Colum- 
bus at that time. The preliminary project was completed, ac- 
cording to reports from War Department, on October 8, which 
included five storehouses, medical infirmary, temporary water 
supply, and electric lights. 

Gen. Jervey, in a letter to Hon. W. C. Wright, dated June 6, 
1919, advised him that: 

ee Infantry School of Arms camp was organized October 11, 1918, 

peat the same order the Infantry *sehool of Arms at Fort Sti was 
erred to Camp The o was issued by order 

— the e t of War and by ‘authority of the President. 
Even if the Army is not inc beyond that authorized by the 


National Defense Act of October, 1916, Fort Sill will be needed as an 
artillery firing schoo 


Tipe is now at Benning the Infantry School of Arms moved 
tober 11, 1918, m Fort Sill, Okla.; the Small Arms Firing 
School transferred Decem 6, 1918 from Camp Perry, Ohio, and the 


Machine Gun School, moved March 14, 1919, from Camp Hancock, Ga. 


The procedure for condemnation was under the act approved 
July 2, 1917. It authorized the Secretary of War to institute 
proceedings in the name of the United States for the condemna- 
tion of such interest or right in any land he might deem needed 
by the Government for military training camps. It furthermore 
authorized him upon the filling of the petition to take immediate 
possession of the land to the extent of the interest to be ac- 
quired. 

On October 24, 1918, the Secretary of War elected to cause the 
proceedings instituted for the acquirement by condemnation of 
the fee simple title to this property, and the condemnation pro- 
ceedings, filed November 2, 1918, were for the fee simple title. 

Immediately notices were issued to owners and parties in pos- 
session to leave the land, as immediate possession was required 
by the United States, and the Government began its use. This 
was done before November 11, 1918, the date of the armistice. 

I have no doubt that this procedure vested the right in the 
owners of these properties to treat the Government as pur- 
chaser and insist upon payment from the Government for the 
value of their lands. They were farm lands, and tenants and 
farmers scattered at once to neighboring sections to buy other 
lands and rent other farms. 

While the armistice came on November 11, there was no cer- 
tainty for-quite a length of time that the war was over, and 
legally or technically it is not yet over. 

In the case of an ordinary contract for the purchase of real 
estate, the party selling, if the purchaser declines to carry out 
the contract, has the right to elect either to proceed in equity 
for the performance of the contract or sue for damages on 
account of breach. 

Where the Government legally takes possession of land under 
an assertion of the purpose to take the fee, an on to 
which the owner was compelled by law to submit, the Govern- 
ment has done more than make a contract with the owner to 
buy the land, and the rights of the owner would certainly be 
as great as those of a party to an ordinary contract of purchase. 

I do not doubt that both morally and legally the Government 
was bound to go forward, buy this land, and pay for it, where 
the parties dispossessed desired the Government to take the fee. 

Before the 1st of January over 75 per cent of the farmers on 
this land had left. They respected promptly, after November 
2, the notices of their Goyernment to leave, and they yielded to 
the action of their Government in proceeding to take from 
them the fee simple title. 

Law and common honesty both required the . to 
live up to what it had done. 

The school at Benning is essential now, no matter what may 
be the size of the Army, and I ask to print a statement from Col. 
Wyllie and Lieut. Col. Whelen, representing the General Staff, 
showing the necessity for a Small-Arms School and the im- 
portance of completing and using Benning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


NECESSITY FOR A SMALL-ARMS SCHOOL, 


officer may be „ n ae 
The basic training is 


tactical ning is obtained in m riot and in experience with 
troops. Formerly the technical training was also so obtained, but in 
recent rs this has not been ble. The tendency of. modern war 


is to become more and more tec 
ae of technical training for officers to fit them to instruct their 
ps. Every arm and branch of the Army now reco; the neces- 
sity for fora Pm ain istry school. Thus we have an eer School, 
School, a Medical School, a School 2 Fire for Field Artillery, 

poh flying fields, and a Small-Arms School. 


necessary a much her 


rs of Infantry er — 
cers oi an inclading mac: 
certain officers of Artillery ‘eet, 


necessary for the technical training of offi- 


ool nae nfantry Senos at Fort TE — at the beginning of the war 
of 1917. These schools were very ted in their scope. They were 
small and taught only a few selected officers. Thus, while they served 
to keep the science and technique alive and to a certain extent pro- 
prane yet they had a rather small infiuence on the efficiency of the 


AL the start of the war of 1917 we were Sees to rely for sub- 
altern officers almost en y upon the tom trainin, 
—.—. the A duating therefrom after o: three months’ in- 

on, and this instruction with pra y no techni in- 


men to 
ae peono portion of senior 5 — —.— officers with or 

zations (3 ee 100 officers) was not enough to carry on officer tra 
while rt also in Dre training. As a co uence the ning 
National Guard and National Army divisions sent to 
from three to five months’ training, mostly technical, 
there, before they could be placed tn the line. 
training of these troops, particularly in marksmanship and musketry, 
was the subject of e lm sarees from Gen. Pershing. As a resul 
there was o zed a Arms Firing School at and 

Mach un Training Center at Camp Hancock, an 
the Infantry School of Arms at Fort. 
early part of 1918 about one-fifth of the 
schools were sent to one or another of these schools for one iE 
8 In addition to their three months at the various officers’ train- 

Even these schools proved inadequate for the efficient bet rg of 
subaltern officers, and — in July, 1918, it was determined to raise 
a large number of additional divisions it was felt that it was pe 
necessary to ge ara! officers of these new divisions at least six months’ 
training before their o typ three months of this to be 
basic and thes a —.— s technical. steps were taken to 
combine the try School of Arms, the 1 Arms Firing School, 
and the erai gaa Gee Training Center inte one central school to be 
located at . Ga. The product of this school was to be 4,000 
officers month. This school would have wie jes to function about 
December 1 15, 5 1918, had not the armistice been sign 


The lessons of the war of 1917 2 ~ ae iy increased rtance 
of technical training of troops. the tendency of 
—— vig order that this 


modern war is to become — — — 3 
technical shall be efficient and uniform enough to function 
correctly in any orgauization of the ree it must be conducted for in- 
structors (officers) at one 5 Moreover, as it necessitates 
a large amount of firing of a 9 simula battle firing, it re- 
quires a special locality selected for its safety factor. Thus in training 
officers to use with effect the fire power of their troops it is necessary 
to ee them ee for using power in at least five fire prob- 
lems in which the officer shali command a fire unit (platoon). If we 
have 500 officers to train, this means 2,500 problems. To complete 
these problems in a reasonable time, it is ph teers to hold a large 
number 3 at once; hence a zery arae tract of land is n 
has been demonstrated ‘yond doubt that it — — least four 
—.—— to train an officer to efficiency as an instructor in marksmanship, 
four weeks as an instructor in 1 5 — four more weeks for trench 
mortar, 37-millimeter gun, . age three months at least 
ing of "the In ntry officer. The ma- 


necessary for the technical 
east this much time for his technical 


— officer requires at 
While we were still at war, our needs for the technical training of 
officers of units armed with the rifle were provided for by the estab- 
lishment of the Infantry School 4 Arms at Columbus, Ga., based on a 
student body of 12,750 officers. r ne aroei of officers, from 
which there was to be a steady aoe of 4 r month, was provided 
for by the establishment of a special officers’ 4 camp at Cam 
Fremont, Calif. Immediately upon acceptance of the armistice this 


ve offi 
Tank Schoo 
to retain the Sar ian area as 9 a or nearly all of it. The cost 
a Ey acarp re e tren temipraers wantin cimeraction eo OOS 

from rary war-time cons n a 

anes suited to peace-time conditions and more durable in character. 
is axiomatic that every officer and noncommissioned officer in 
okies 1 vested the proper training of the other members of his com- 
mand must, himself, Nera ropen Py Nae and especially is this true of 
the weapons with which ra The student body it the school at 
Columbus has been fixed at 2, as being a number adapted to peace- 
time n 33 of the size of our Army, and capable of rapid 
—— meet any emergency. Our late experience taught us to 
turn to og well 2 noncommissioned officer as our first reliance 
for officer material. The smaller our 8 Army the greater the 
such material. roportion of officers and 
y of 2,000 would be de- 

— particular needs of the Army at the time and these 
largely indicated by the size of the Army. For the 
these students would be largely 
rtion would be noncommissioned 


needs would be 
and for two or three — 


ally se- 
lected men angel the thee and universities which have tary train- 
as a part of their curriculum. 

e necessity for these schools in the technical poring ea of the * 
ous arms of the service has been reco: for many by 
establishment of the School of Fire for Field Artillery at 7 ore, sit 
the Coast Artillery School at Fortress Monroe, and the Engineer School 
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at Washington Barracks. This school at Columbus is the one and onl; 
school of arms for the Infantry and Gy arms of the seryice, whic 
in any army must form the larger part of the whole. The War 2 pole 
ment considers a small arms school of the size and scope set forth 
above was absolutely necessary for the efficiency of the Army. 


Rost. E. WYLLIE, 
Colonel, General Staff. 
TOWNSEND WHELEN, 
3 Lieutenant Colonel, General Staff. 
At this point Mr. Sanrs of Georgia yielded to Mr. Lopdx, who 
moved that the Senate take a recess until 8.15 p. m., which was 
agreed to. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, at the time of re- 
cessing I was seeking to remove the adverse opinion enter- 
tained by some of the Senators with reference to Camp Ben- 
ning, and I will repeat briefly to Senators now present the 
facts. I have already put into the Recorp the reports upon 
which my present statement is based. 

Late in the fall of 1917 and up to April, 1918, Gen. Persh- 
ing was pressing continuously for training of officers and 
soldiers while in the United States which had not been given, 
and I wish to read just two or three lines from his cablegram 
of December 22, 1917: 

“Officers from colonels down and including some general 
officers are often ignorant of the handling of units in open 
warfare, including principles of reconnaissance, outposts, ad- 
vance guard, solution of tactical problems and formation of 
attack. No training whatever has been given in musketry 
efficiency as distinctive from individual target practice on the 
range. Many officers high in rank are hopelessly ignorant of 
what this training consists of.“ 

In these letters from Gen, Pershing it is shown that early 
in the war he had a vision of the fact that we were to whip 
the Germans not in trench warfare but in open warfare. He 
dwells upon the fact that less attention should be given to 
trench warfare and that the officers must be taught the tech- 
nique of open warfare, such in detail as I have just referred to. 

Following this urgent request from Gen. Pershing the War De- 
partment sought first to train at Fort Sill and Camp Perry, but 
finding this not satisfactory a commission was appointed by 
the War Department to find a desirable place for the training 
of a comprehensive character urged by Gen. Pershing. Officers 
of the War College or General Staff prepared specifications as 
to the conditions, surroundings, and topography of the place 
that would be required. ~ 

The first commission examined a number of places and finally 
settled upon land near Columbus, Ga. A second commission 
reviewed the work and settled upon Benning, and finally Gen. 
Blatchford examined and approved Benning. 

Let me read just a word from Col. Mumma on this subject. 
I thought he was from Illinois, but probably he is from Iowa. 
He was from the Middle West. All of the officers so far as 
I know who approved Benning are from the Middle West 
or East. 

Col. Mumma stated before the Military Committee of the 
Senate: “I am directed to appear before this committee by the 
Chief of Staff to present to you our military reasons for de- 
siring the retention of Camp Benning. I came here not to 
present a brief for any location except in so far as that partic- 
ular locality meets our military requirements, and I assure 
you that a careful, complete, and thorough investigation of all 
available proposed sites leads us to the conclusion that Camp 
Benning is more nearly adapted to our military needs than any 
other site.” 

What I wish to emphasize before the Senate is that the 
selection of this place by the military boards was purely a mili- 
tary selection without the knowledge, so far as I know, of any 
but military officers. ' 

It is a place of unusual variety of topography. I was driyen 
over it in April by Col. Ames. It contains 98,000 acres of 
land fronting on the Chattahoochee River. There are 18,000 
acres of perfectly level land in one body and the balance of it is 
not only rolling but there will be a valley surrounded by hills, 
then a valley, then hills, there being the most varied topog- 
raphy, with an ample supply of clear water streams. 

Following the selection of Benning by these boards and its 
approval by the War Department, at the direction of the At- 
torney General, condemnation proceedings were instituted for 
the property. Col. Ames, who was in charge, testified that on 
November 2 he notified the occupants of the land to leave im- 
mediately after petition for condemnation was filed. As I said 
before, this condemnation was under an act of Congress which 
authorized the Secretary of War to take possession of the fee 
in the land, to take immediate possession without the Attorney 
General passing upon the title, without obtaining any convey- 
ance, without a payment, to take possession of what he needed 
for military purposes and to take it either as a lease or with 
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the fee, as he determined. He took it as of the fee on November 
2. The act of July 2, 1917, authorized seizure of the land so 
soon as the condemnation procedure was filed. No delay was 
required for service of the petition. 

What was done? It was not simply a small-arms school 
that was to be placed there. Machine guns were assigned to 
Benning, the tank school was to be located there, the Cavalry 
school was to be located there. It was to be the school of 
technique for all officers not in the Artillery; and the General 
Staff and the War College worked out a plan and approved 
the place and approved the consolidation of these schools at 
that one place upon the theory that these schools must operate 
together, that the officers might have technical training and 
be practically proficient in the utilization for actual warfare 
of cooperative movements. 

I have put into the Record a statement from Col. Wyllie and 
Col. Whelen, prepared at the instance of the General Staff, as 
to why such a school was essential as a permanent school, no 
matter what might be the size of the Army, and also why 
Benning was especially suited for the school. I have put ina 
statement of Col. Ames to the same effect, and of Col. Mumma. 
It was to be for small arms, grenades, machine guns, tanks, 
and cavalry, and the school is actually in progress there now 
for officers and men and has been since the middle of October. 
At first they occupied chiefly tents.” Now, I think, a number of 
buildings are completed. 5 

I wish to come to what happened on March 4. The Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the Senate was told by the Secre- 
tary of War in January that he would not proceed if they 
objected. That was the substance, I think, of what he said. 
I do not quote the language exactly. The committee then dis- 
approved the project. I submit that the Secretary of War him- 
Self could not have been as familiar with the necessity for this 
school as the General Staff and War College. His statement 
shows that he was not. It was Gen. Pershing, the General Staff, 
and the War College who were really behind this school much 
more than the Secretary of War. The Assistant Secretary of 
War, Mr. Crowell, had given more attention to it than the Sec- 
retary. Finally, a revised plan for the school was brought for- 
ward, reducing very much its size and reducing very much its 
cost, At one time they wanted 200,000 acres. It was finally 
brought to 98,000 acres, 

I have a memoranda from the General Staff giving a state- 
ment of the reduced project, together with a memoranda in 
support of it, prepared, I believe, last February, which I ask 
leave to print. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Reduced project, Camp Benning, Columbus, Ga. 


Estimated cost. 


While the estimate for construction is $6,600,000, as stated above, 
only $3,300,000 of actual money will be needed, because of the work 
already done and ‘the existence of a la amount of material now 
owned and d for in adjacent camps. All of the money needed is now 
Deeded. Adding to the cost of the land this $2200 000 tn sete man 
m 4 n e cost o e x F the total mone; 
needed is $5,900,000, 2 z 

It will be necessary to transfer a sum amounting to $210,000 from 
one allotment to this, in order to build the warehouses, but this is a 
matter of bookkeeping and . no additional appropriation. The 
most economical rather than the best construction has been substituted 
for that estimated upon in the former project. 

Land.—Because of reduction in the size of the school from 10,000 to 
5,040, it will be practicable to reduce the acrea from 115,000 to 
98,000, thus relieving the Government of the necessity of buying 17,000 
acres of high-priced land near the city of Columbus. 

Personnel.—In order that the Infantry shall not be entirely denied 
the schools that are necessary to its efficiency, it is proposed that the 
former scheme for 2,000-student capacity be reduced to half that num- 
ber and that the garrison be correspondingly reduced so as to make it 
necessary only to provide for 5,040 instead of the original 10,000 offi- 
cers and men. 

MEMORANDA OF EXPLANATION. 


For a number of years it has been realized by the most progressive 
officers in the Army that s al training was necessary for the Infan- 
try and Cavalry in the technique of arms. During the last five years 
some training in this direction, more or less efficient, has been con- 
ducted at Fort Sill, Okla., and at Perry, Ohio. The experience of the 
war has shown the absolute necessity for such training; accurate and 
technical knowledge of the use of arms; long distance firing; short 
distance firing; combined firing; the use of hand grenades; coopera- 
tion between 8 and machine guns; cooperation between both and 
the tank service. he General Staff and the War College now most 
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earnestly commend this plan of instruction as essential, and admit 
that the lack of it in t 


past caused the losses of many lives in 
France. 


About twelve months ago commissions: were appointed upon this sub- 
ject and they undertook the selection of a d le place for such a 
school, The location required approximately 100, acres of land, 
and land of varying character—some lev some hilly—suited for 
trench work. with a climate suited for work the year around. 

Two boards selected Columbus, Ga., or land near Columbus, Ga., 
in Chattahoochee and Mu Coun as most desirable for the 
purpose, It was a question between this and 3 N. G. 

It was finally determined that the School of Artillery should go to 
Fayetteville and the Infantry School of Fire, the Machine Gun 
School, and the Tank School should go to Columbus, Ga. This school, 
also, was to embrace g for Cavalry officers, commissioned and 
noncommissioned. It is proposed that this shall be the only school of 
this character for Infantry, Cavalry, machine guns, and tanks; consti- 
tuting all of the Army. except the Artillery. 

It may be accepted as a demonstrated fact that such a seflool is 
essential to the efficiency of Army training, and equally important, no 
matter how small the Army, 

A review has. been made of other locations, and the Government 
has not the land available anywhere suitable for the purpose. It might 
be suggested that such a school could be located Government land 
in the West. The cost of transportation from centers of popula- 
tion would far exceed the interest on the investment requir at 
Columbus. 

It was the plan of the Army before the armistice to build for a 
school of 25,000 men to be handled all the time at Columbus. With 
the armistice the school plan was first reduced to 10,000, and it has 
been more recently reduced to 5,000, 

In this school in peace times it is to train all commissioned 
and noncommissioned officers from the and select men 
from the National Guard: That we must have a school some- 
where is the opinion of all who can be considered. ee on military 
subjects. That we must 3 the place is also r opinion. 

It has been su ted that — i le would do and that the land 
already bought there would sufice. 

Col. Eames, the head of the school, stated a few days ago before 
the eee Affairs Committee of the Senate that the land finally pur- 
chased at Fayetteville would not meei the requirements for the school. 


It is not the land which was approved for a school there. Much of 


bus. 
- First, already there has been spent at Columbus in round numbers 
81.500, . Columbus is about in the center of a number of canton- 
ments where material has been collected for enlargement of canton- 
ments not now needed. This material has been cut and sawed and will 
be of little value put upon the market for sale. The balance can be ac- 
cumulated most 1 at Columbus and will be worth, it used 
there in construction, what it would cost now to buy on the market. 
cedure has been begun in the United States court under the act 
of Congress authorizing the War Department to take title and immedi- 
ate possession of property for such a purpose, This procedure covers 
land amount to approximately 115, acres. The procedure being 
for the fee, the act of Congress authorizing the Government to take 
the fee, and the Government having taken on as of the fee and 
dispo: the owners, the only matter remaining is to determine 
the value of the land. It is recogn by the authorities that the 
ure had does not leave the Government the right to dismiss and 
settle in damages, the only question remaining is the amount to be paid 
each property owner, ascertained through arbitration if not agreed upon 
between the property holder and the Government. 

Agreements have been reached with property holders as to the value 
of their land, reaching nearly to a million dollars. Seventy-five per 
cent of the property holders, in compliance with the notice from the 
Government, have given up possession to the Government and have 
moved off, in man instances having contracted for the purchase of 
other lands, depending upon the Government to pay for the land taken 
by condemnation procedure from the owners. 

A large part of this land was farm land on which tenants, in man 
instances, were located who had been selected after years of experi- 
ence for their capacity and industry, a substantial part of the value 
of the farms was the location of these capable tenants; live stock 
has been sold, houses have been pulled down, and, as before stated. 
very many farmers: have moved to anong sections and purchased 
on credit land to be gua for by the amount to be received from the 
Government for the land taken by the Government under the right 
of eminent do from former owners. 

As before stated. the Government has not the option to pay 
damages. Its procedure, coupled with a physical taking of po: n, 
leaves the Government where it must pay the value of the land as 
a legal p tion, so that the Government must go on and become 
the owner of this land, except where by agreement the former. owner 
Settles with the Government, Any adjustment by way of settlement 
of damages would be most expensive for the damages have been very, 
very great, 

As before stated, 78 per cent of the farmers on 100,000 acres of 
this land have moved off, yiel ir farms to the possession of the 
Government, and bave e to other locations, having sold their stock, 
their cattle, and their hogs and repurchased elsewhere, Their losses 
on an effort to return to this land would be almost as great as the 
value of the land. 

Seventeen thousand acres. of this land is located quite close to the 
city of Columbus, This tract the officers in charge now. feel is not 
essential to the project This land is estimated at $1, „000 of the 

500,000. which the land would cost. The chamber of commerce of 

‘columbus, the members of which are 


y going 
$1,000,000 of liability for this 17,000 acres of land 
Now, let us come down to the cost of the project under the reduced 
600 men. 
The vernment will be called on to pay for the land approximately 
two million and a half. But this is already a liability, and to buy it 
does not increase the liability. Indeed, by buying it and going on a 


liability of a million dollars for the 17,000 acres is written off. With 
a 


the material on the gromnd, brought there from neighboring 
cantonments, and with other similar material from neighboring canton- 
ments, in addition to the purchase of the land, it will cost the Govern- 
ment not more than $4,000,000 to complete the project. 

As ore stated, the Government has many times as much lumber 
and other materials as will be needed at neighboring cantonments which 
has already been sawed and put in shape for use, and which will be of 
little value for salvage. The Government can therefore complete the 
ie ig at Columbus for less cost than it can carr: 


on the project any- 
where else, It proj 


ere in preference to 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. On March 4 the committee voted 
6 to 6 and then 7 to 7 on a motion to reconsider the expres- 
sion of opinion adverse to Benning. After the committee dis- 
approved the Benning project, the General Staff took up the 
subject of locating the general school at Bragg, near Fayetteville, 
N. OC. They insisted that if Benning was abandoned still there 
must be a consolidated school of technique in small arms, ma- 
chine guns, and work other than artillery. They took up the 
study of Bragg as a place at which they might locate the school. 
The board from the General Staff reported about 4th of March 
on this subject and their report closed with this statement: 

This shows it will cost only $750,000 more to complete Ben- 
ning than to conyert Bragg, but for the additional $750,000 the 
Government secures the Infantry, Cavalry, and machine-gun 
school, and the Artillery training center, both of which estab- 
lishments are deemed absolutely necessary by the War Depart- 
ment and both of which have been approved by the General 
Staff and the Secretary of War. Thorough investigation shows 
that Camp Bragg is not in any wise suitable for the small-arms 
schools, while after three years’ search Benning is shown to be 
ideal.” 

That was the report about March 4. Camp Bragg in the 
meantime had been reduced 80 per cent; new construction at 
Bragg stopped; and Bragg was left as it stood for a much 
smaller Artillery school than was at first intended, work only 
continuing for buildings begun at an earlier period. 

I presented a letter to the Secretary of War, which I have 
printed in the Recorp. I reviewed in it the facts and insisted 
that the effect of the action of the committee was to 
leave the question of completing Benning to the department. 
and that the decision of the department to construct Benning 
on the reduced scale was wise. I urged in this letter that the 
Benning project be continued. I called with Representative 
Wia on the Secretary of War and with the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Mr. Crowell, Mr. Crowell being himself earnestly in favor 
of going on with Benning. I read the letter to the Secretary of 
War, and that was all I said. He turned to Mr. Crowell and 
asked: “What does the General Staff say?’ He replied: 
“The General Staff and the War College are heartily in favor 
of continuing Benning,” and the Secretary of War simply said, 
“Go ahead with the project on the reduced plan.” 

What influenced the Secretary was the report of the General 
Staff and War College. The letter that I read him showed 
that the Senate committee voted 7 to 7 and that one member 
of the committee not present at the meeting preferred Benning 
to Bragg and another had told the Secretary this was also his 
view. This is a frank statement of the whole facts. 

I believe that such a school is essential. I talked with ane of 
the ablest generals in the service within the past 60 days, not 
referring to Benning; I was asking him about technical instruc- 
tion for Infantry officers after they left West Point. The 
general to whom I refer had fought in most of our battles in 
France and in the Argonne Forest. He said that if you would 
give him 100,000 men with officers thoroughly trained along the 
lines urged by Gen. Pershing, he could whip an army of twice 
the number without the training; that we had now learned 
from the war the handling of infantry was a problem of scien- 
tific management, scientific mass shooting, and scientific firing 
and massed firing utterly different from what we had con- 
ceived it to be a few years ago. He added that this training 
not only doubles the effectiveness against an enemy but saves the 
lives of the men with such training. 


1919. 


This project was the project of Gen. Pershing and of the 
General Staff and War College, acquiesced in by the Secretary 
of War because he felt the views of experts should control. 
That is the whole story. 

Practically all of the land has been bought. A large number 
of buildings have been completed and we have a contract for 
the erection of the remainder. They are running a school there 
for officers and men in these lines. In 60 days more I have no 
doubt that the remainder of the buildings would have been com- 
pleted. They have gathered there the material left over from 
other camps, which, instead of being salvaged and disposed of 
for a nominal price, has been moved to Camp Benning and is 
being put into the building. 

Gen. Marshall presented to the Military Committee a memo- 
randum from the General Staff or War College which I re- 
quest printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM ON CAMP BENNING, Ga. 
ORIGINAL PROJECT. 


The orl rr er for the 5 of the ng Rt School of 
Arms an e-Gun School at Tame Benning, Ga., before the 
armistice was 5 — 8 the acquisition of approximately 115,000 
acres of land by purchase, and the construction o cantonment for 
the accommodation of approximately AA E. and men. It was 


have to de necessary rot Bano 

condemnation proceedings bad alrea > been institu’ I relative to 
the land at Comicon, Ga., and the United States being obligated to 
purchase the land by reason of having removed the owners and taken 


possess. and because investigation showed that it would cost ap- 
proximately as much to abandon the land and pay damage thereon 
as it be to com dete the rehase, and furthermore, because this 


land was portec ted in and nature for the purpose, it was 
decided t to o proren with this . . on a peace basis. 

Notwit ding the ace the Secretary of War had the funds 
and the authority for this project, he nevertheless considered that he 
should consult Con, in the matter, as this was a new p: 
in ed for peace- training. Accordingly, he submitted the pro, 
to the Military Committee of the Senate, where it had a most 
thorough hearing. 

This reduced peace 2 as decided upon involves the p 
of 98,000 acres of land, and the erection thereon of a cantonment 
for 5,000 8 re ana men. TS 800,00 project is to cost complete not to 
and which 
cht and paid —.— 


— hand and 
available from money appropriated for the fiscal year 1919. 
NECESSITY FOR THE CAMP. 

Before the 2 we had no large Government reservation where In- 
fantry could be trained under conditions such as confront it in time 
of war, As a result we ae no — s — * suitable training center, and 
our officers—even those of the Re r Army—were not sufficien in- 
structed, and as a result of this 3 undoubtedly many valuable 
American lives were needlessly Jost in the fighting in Europe. It is ab- 
solutely impossible to propeng instruct Infantry officers or enlisted 
men at the small ame 
rt of the tine Ke Infantry troops should be used in 


manenver problems in which as many of the possibie 
war-time situations should be presented as e. There must be 
bills and valleys, woods and fiel rivers n t 9 The to 


should 


talion 
1-pounders, one or more nS or — artillery, tanks, etc. 
be trained to use all these under begs ony terrain and must have maneu- 
ver problems in which the firin; service ammunition for all Infantry 
weapons is Pad important p: 01 1. foreign countries have such big 
ng on large tracts of land for this purpose. At a train- 
ing paged era prt number of maneuver problems must be going on at the 
same 

This training center is to be used for training not only the officers 
and men of the Army but also those of the National Guard 
and of the Reserve, and also will be needed to produce instructors in 
case any form of universal mill training is adopted. 

In case of war it would be an ee asset to the 8 not 
only for the instruction given in time of peace but also as a going 
plant ready to operate in greatly enlarged capacity. 

The United States must surely have such a 8 plant for the 
Infantry, and no other paea is so available ean be found and 
developed for less money than is needed to . the present project 
at Camp Benning. 

WHY OTHER LAND COULD NOT BE USED. 

The question has atten been b t up as to why the War Depart- 
ment 8 aor have used some of the land they already had for this 
school d of aequiring new land for it at Columbus, Ga., at an 
expense of 0 32.000, 
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The answer is that there was no tract of land of sufficient size and 
suitable character available that was not just as urgently needed for 
the school demand a very large tract 
00,000 acres. This land must be ee 


e reasons why none of could be 

Fort Sill, Okla.—Terrain absolutely unsuited. Climate eliminates 
training for four months annually. Needed and ideal for School of Fire 
for Field Artillery. No other place so ideal for 12 7 latter school. 
Having these two schools at same location has been tried, and found 
impracticable. A memorandum relative to the Wichita National Forest 

Fort Sill is a ed hereto. 
Camp Bragg, N. C.—Terrain unsuited because of its 3 
ould e mors to start school bere than to purchase land 

at Camp age rae, ms build cantonment there. ‘Absolutely needed for 
garrison 4 — for Field Artillery. 
Camps — ang aylor, 8 reasons as to Camp Bra: ragg. 
Fort Wingate, N. Mex.—Too far from center of military activities, 
making mileage and transportation very expensive. Used as a forest 
reserve. Terrain not suitable. Used as storage place for T. N. T. which 
can not be placed elsewhere. 

Camp Kearney, Calif—Too eee from center of Fs pee thus 
making mileage and transportation very expensive. as a diyi- 
sion camp and mobilization paine for Mexican border, 

The above are the only m itary reservations that can be regarded 
as at all suited in size. 

PRESENT ACTIVITIES. 


as OB stage ale a class of 113 officers of the Regular Army 
is — 3 on at Camp Benning and will graduate tember 15. 
1919. A class of 150 noncommissioned officers will start July 15, 1919, 
125 of whom are being trained as sergeant-instructors for duty with 
the 9 —— Guard. 


een 61 various military devices and ideas. amphiets 
s have been prepared and issued for the ‘sateen on of the 
Army. Thirteen of the instructional moving picture films in use in 
the Army were written, p and taken at the school. 

PEECENTAGE OF COMPLETION OF CONSTRUCTION AT CAMP BENNING, 
Railroads, complete. 
Wagon roads in part, 40 Rok cent complete. 
40 per et com 

Water lines, I per cent complete. 

‘Transmission lines, 60 per cent complete. 

Warehouses, 75 per cent complete. 

Motor transport block, 15 pe 


s 10 cent complete. 
0 per cent complete. 


In general, it may 
complete. June 15, 1919. 
FINANCIAL STATUS OF CONSTRUCTION, JUNE 15, 1919. 


Money so far spent for construction $1, 601, 221 
Money value of material so far expended for construc- 
Tien, mpprexteiate PARA ne 820, 000 
wa) SERS es DDS Sa PES E EEA Ea Hee ue SETS 2, 421, 221 
PRESENT STATUS OF LAND PURCHASE. 
8 — acres of land have been bought and d for ata 
PF 3 ere 1, 657, 000 
11°40 acres eve. been contracted for, but money not yet 
paid, yarus O E Gd EE EES LE ND EAL SS 262, 866 


Twen 


2 et 
cted is included in this lot, and if this land is not 


th physical and those 
from the removal from t the land of all owners and tenants. 


COST OF SALVAGE. 


It is estimated rove Wen to mires = the 2 
would have to be d. a 
oe Also 


resulting 


8 entirel gan the land 
parco a loss o roximatel 

cantonment, a 1t, approximately seo. thire 5 
costing, ro have to be salvaged mt what tho 


— eari would ng, . 8400.000. 
Cost to complete —— 
Purchase of lan 


— — $680, 134 
Completion of construction 1, 998, 779 
is | EGE ne Se ee ee a eae — 2, 678, 913 


Cost to abandon project Se aoe 


Present wort $4, OTS, 221 
Sale of land, roximately___..____ 
Sale of mate’ approximately „000 
2. 000, 000 
Purchase of land ——l««E„«éĩ„4 680, 134 
1, 319, 866 
Cost of abandoning ——— a 2, 658, 355 


MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO THE WICHITA NATIONAL FOREST IN ITS 


RELATION TO THE CAMP BENNING, GA., PROJECT. 


Information has been requested as to why the War Department 
88 with the 2 iR — reservation at Camp Benning, Ga., 
‘or Infantry cools, wh was available a forest re- 

serve that 33 be . — for this reservation. without cost adjacent to 
the I Fort Sill, Okla., military reserva 

Forest reserves were investigated in connection with this project, 
but it was found that invariably they were rough mountain land, 

e mas CETO 85 — the purpose. Moreover, anis 
were needed for e or w: y were ai 
th the Wichita this tract was 


In the case of the Ta ete peer 5 set Levees 
as a E Congress gress dated J t Roosev: uthority of th 
act o da’ January 24, 1905 683 85 Stat. 014 It is now 

acres a 


game preserve, eee 10, 
Rane with a buffalo pos fence, 
buffalo, 250 elks, 250 w 
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All the land outside the fenced area is being used for 


and small game. 
grazing purposes. Approximately 4,710 head of cattle are being 

azed on this land, and these cattle belong to 70 families. If these 
amilies are dispossessed some adequate remuneration must be made 
for dispossessing them of their grazing rights and their practically 
only means of livelihood. 

Moreover, this reservation has been stated by the Forest Service 
to consist of a large granite oufcrop, very rough and mountainous, 
suited only to grazing, and entirely unsuited to military purposes. It 
has little water. The railroad is five miles from the edge of the tract. 
The reservation comprises say 61,480 acres which is too small for the 
Edel intended. t is so far from the Fort Sill reservation that 
t — — 5 be necessary to build a new cantonment on it to house the 
garrison. 

It is estimated that to build the necessary cantonment on this 
forest reserve, adequate to house 5,000 officers and men, would 
over twice as much as it is going to take to build a similar cantonment 
at Camp Benning, owing to the distance from adequate labor and from 
building material. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I have a letter from Col. Dougherty, 
which I ask to put into the Recor», in which he points out the 
conditions and urges a continuation of the work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

JUNE 28, 1919. 

This memo is based on facts within my personal knowledge; is not 
written at the request of any member of the War Department, but 
because of my personal interest as an infantryman in seeing corrected 
one of the grave deficiencies of the late war. 

England saved France in 1914 through her excellence in rifle fire and 
musketry training, but to-day we actually have no school in operation 
for this instruction. 

We started this instruction at Monterey 1907-1910, but the post 
was occupied by Cavalry and was too small either for Cavalry or the 
school, he results were not satisfactory even in time of peace. The 
school was moved to Fort Sill. That post was not large enough for 
needs of the Artillery. ‘There was therefore constant friction and lack 
of room causing lack of efficiency. At the beginning of the war I was 
director of the Department of gineering at Fort Sill, and spent a 
month on a joint Infantry-Field Artillery d trying to stretch the 
ground to accommodate both schools when it was not big enough for 
one. I therefore know the facts at first hand. The school was finally 
moved to Benning and will be in operation, Congress permitting, on 


October 1, 1919. 
„To concentrate on an enemy the fire of 250 rifles, each fired by a 
and scared an hungry and get 


different individual more or less tired 2 
results is a most difficult task. Musketry is a book of 250 ages, 
containing the principles needed for the work. Pages 16 to 34 o 

this book contain a bare list of the duties of private to colonel. If 
the officer is not 5 familiar with these duties the men under 
him are needlessly killed. am sure that hundreds of men now lyin; 

dead in France would now be alive had their company officers 

this training in the proper degree. Those who were responsible in 
many former years for the lack of facilities for this instruction are 
Seay poner for the deaths of these men. 

n example: A company commander is told to attack between that 
tree and the haystack. e can estimate the range accurately, say, at 
800 yards. To estimate the width between the tree and the haystack 
is very much more difficult. He might miss it a hundred yards or so 


easily, But by the following simple rule he can arrive accurately at 
the desired result: Width of target in erae equals range in yards 
times width in mils as read through field glass, dividi by 1,000. 


Then, if the width were 250 mils, the width of his target would be 
800 times 250 divided by 1,000, or 200 yards, the width of two pla- 
toons. If he had not known this, he might easily have placed three 
or four platoons in line and on advancing close to the enemy been 
badly crowded and lost two men where he should have lost but one. 
These things must be taught our young officers to save lives in battle, 
They are taught efficiently only at a central school of small arms. 

During the late war, having found the school of small arms at Sill 
entirely inadequate for the task, and with no available ground on 
which to apoa out, we tried to do this work at training camps, sup- 
plemented pay schools in the divisional camps. 

This resulted in excessive overhead in both money and instructo. 
lack of uniformity and coordination and hence lack of efficiency. 
was training officer of the 179th Brigade, 90th Division, and know 
these facts from first hand. Finally the school of small arms was 
moved to Benning where it was Peroa to give every new Infantry 
officer a course of instruction. ar impressed the absolute necessity 
of this plan. Benning was selected by Army officers interested only 
in winning the war. I was then, and now am, a member of the 
Operations Division, General Staff, and know these facts at first 
hand. The case was considered absolutely on its merits for the best 
interests of the country as a whole. 

Benning, Sill, Bragg. and Kearney were considered. The Field 
Artillery bad to have Bragg. Kearney was too far off in one corner 
which would have increased the cost of t rtation for student 
officers many thousands of dollars. The choice narrowed down be- 
tween Sill, which had already been found by experience to be lack- 
ing, and Benning. 

Benning is more nearly in the center of population than is Sill, A 
radius of 700 miles from Benning takes in practically all the big 
camps except those west of the Rocky Mountains. The same radius 
from Sill adds some sparsely settled western country and leayes out 
the thickly populated States from Pennsylvania to the northeast. 

Sill is not big enough for Artillery needs. It would be totally in- 
adequate for the needs of both; and has already, by actual trial, been 
found inadequate for the needs of the Infantry in time of war. There 

arently Sarnen. fbi at Sill; but remember that the biggest 
nothing bu ick W. a forest reserve, totally unfit for 
either general Artillery or Infan jraining, and could be made fit 
only by extensive clearing. To cut down the trees of this forest re- 
serve in Oklahoma would nothing less than a national crime. 

The climate at Sill is much less desirable than that at Benning 
and would cause the loss of two or three months outdoor work. This 
is a fatal defect in time of war, when every minute counts. 

Every officer with whom I have talked, who has seen Benning, is 
enthusiastic at its possibilities as a training center. Maj. ‘rank 
Maloney, formerly adjutant general of Tennessee, and Maj. Critchfield, 


Perry, are, or were, at Benning engaged in the erection of the 
lant there, They say they have never seen a tract as well suited 
o infantry Maj. Farnsworth, in command of 


. 
Infantry school at S 


3 simultaneously on each block 
ents each day for the 


r of the work there. On June 21 we ha 
spent some $5,735,000 
$6,000,000, as the need 


To move this school now would not only mean a grave set-back for 
infantry efficiency, but would also be poor economy. It would seem 
to be bad policy politically for any party doing it, 

Very respectfully, 
A. J. DOUGHERTY, 
Colonel, General Staff, Chief Equipment Section, 
Equipment Branch, Operations Division, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I am advised that the work has 
progressed since June 15, both as to construction and purchase 
of land, and that the remainder of the work is principally 
the completion of buildings already under way. The railroad 
is finished, the dirt roads are built, sewerage has been con- 
structed, and much of the work completed. The land is nearly 
all paid for. I do not desire to say anything more about 
Benning. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Did I understand the Senator to 
say that Secretary of War Baker directly gave the order to 
proceed with the construction of Camp Benning? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I can not say about that. I have 
stated just what happened, and will repeat it for the benefit of 
the Senator from New Jersey. I went with the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War to the Secretary of War, at the request of the 
Assistant Secretary, and read the letter which I have put into 
the Recorp written by myself to the Secretary of War. The 
Secretary of War turned to the Assistant Secretary and asked, 
“What does the General Staff say?” The Assistant Secretary 
said in substance, “ They urge the continuation of the project.” 
The Secretary of War then said, “Go ahead with it on the 
reduced plan.” Mr. Crowell may have given the order; I do not 
know. I never saw the order. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Secretary of War ordered the 
construction of the camp to proceed in the Senator’s presence? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Secretary of War said, “Go 
ahead with it on the reduced plan.” I give the Senate exactly 
what I said, for I simply read my letter, and I give substantially 
what occurred. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Was that after the Military Affairs 
Committee had voted to discontinue the project? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. That was on March 7. I claimed 
in my letter that the final vote of the committee was 7 
to 7 on a motion to reconsider, and that, as between Bragg and 
Benning, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] preferred 
Benning, that the department was contemplating using Bragg 
if it could not use Benning, and I handed him a letter from the 
Senator from Colorado stating that if one of the two was to be 
used he preferred Benning. I think the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. WARREN] also had a conference with the Secretary of War 
and explained to him his preference for Benning, if it was 
essential to have such a camp. I insisted that, to say the least, 
the Secretary of War was relieved from any claim of advice by 
the committee against Benning. That was the argument in my 
letter; that the vote was 7 to 7, that it was a tie; that 
the letter of the Senator from Colorado and the conference with 
the Senator from Wyoming freed him from any restraint on 
account of the action of the committee. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I understand that the vote of 7 to 
7 in the committee was against reconsideration. 
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Mr. SMITH of Georgian. I understand that; I so stated; but 
I stated that the other two Senators practically put themselves 
also on the side of Benning, and I claimed in my letter, and for 
that I take the full responsibility, that the letter from the 
Senator from Colorado and the interview by the Senator from 
Wyoming, coupled with the vote, left the Secretary of War 
free from any advice by the committee. That was the argu- 
ment; that was my contention; and I still consider that was the 
effect of the action of the committee. 

Frankly, my first intense interest in Benning grew out of the 
fact that in January I found a large number of the farmers 
formerly living on this land had been driven off on the 2d of 
November by the action of the War Department. 

Many of them had bought other places on credit, expecting to 
get the pay for their land which their Government had taken 
and with it pay for their new purchases. I believed then, and 
believe now, when the department took possession with a claim 
of title there was no right to recede from that position, and that 
the department was compelled both by good faith and law to 
pay for the property. 

Subsequently I became interested, and am now interested, in 
a school of small arms. I have been much impressed by the 
officers who have talked with me on the subject; I have come 
to the conclusion that somewhere we must have a high-class 
school of small arms, with the opportunity for cooperation on 
the part of machine guns, grenades, and cavalry. 

My purpose in bringing the facts about Camp Benning before 
the Senate is to remove the prejudice which inaccurate criti- 
cisms have created against this splendid work of the War De- 
partment. The present conferenee report may temporarily sus- 
pend completion of some of the buildings and some of the work. 
Sufficient has already been done to make it practical to eon- 
tinue the school, and the school need not be suspended. Col. 
Earnest telegraphed me from Columbus: 

Answe inquiry, construction pas advanced — Lan? that * 
mately $2,000,000 is all that is left unexpended from original aj 
priation, and this amount which is credit of Benning at — 1 
complete it. 

I feel confident that the Congress, on reflection, will see the 
wisdom of the General Staff and War College with reference to 
Camp Benning, and provide for its completion. 


THE SIZE OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. President, I come back to the substance of the report and 
to what is much more important than this one subject about 
which I thought it was my duty to give an explanation. I 
wish to ask the chairman of the committee what disposition is 
to be made of the 240,000 men who are going to be left in the 
Army? How are they going to be handled, and what is to be 
done with the 500,000 men? Are we to leave any men abroad? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, probably I can answer 
that question. It so happens that I took some notes of the testi- 
mony given before the committee which was not in the hearings. 
Had the Army been placed at an average strength of 500,000, as 
requested by the War Department, the disposition of the troops 
would have been, roughly speaking, somewhat as follows: One 
hundred and fifty thousand to compose the mobile forces in the 
United States, subject to any duty upon call; along the Texas 
and Mexiean border 35,000 men, and I may say that there are 
approximately that number there now; in the Coast Artillery 
defenses 65,000 men, which would give one crew for each gun 
mounted in the coast defenses of the United States; in the insu- 
lar possessions—the Philippines, Hawaii—Panama and Vladi- 
vostok, Siberia, 50,000 men; in France, for the purpose of guard- 
ing the great stores of Government property, which it is antici- 
pated can not be sold with any great degree of promise and 
which are scattered all over the country in France in enormous 
depots, 100,000 men. That makes a total of 400,000 men. That 
does not take into account twe factors: First, we inherited from 
this war something like 50,000 wounded and sick, who are now 
in the hospitals, who are soldiers of the Army and must be ear- 
ried upon the pay rolls until they recover ànd are discharged. 
The Medical Department estimates that for the next 12 months 
the hospital population of the Army will average 17,000 men per 
month. The other factor is this: How many Americans are to 
be kept in the occupied territory of Germany? That number is 
indefinite and unknown, but that some are to be kept there the 
War Department has been informed. 

Mr. President, on the basis ef 240,000 men a redistribu- 
tion might be made somewhat as follows—and I suggest this 
distribution largely upon my own responsibility; it does not 
come from any member of the department: Instead of a mobile 
army in the United States ef 150,000 men, we reduce it to 
100,000 men; we would still keep 35,000 men along the border; in- 
stead of 65,000 men in the coast defenses we would put 20,000 
men there, which is about 2,000 more than we had in our ceast 


defenses. before we went into the war with Germany; in the in- 
sular possessions, instead of 50,000 men, we would have 35,000 
men; and in France guarding property which must be left there 
for a while before it is sold, instead of 100,000 men, 50,000 men, 
That makes 240,000, 

a SMITH of Georgia. “What about the 17,000 in the hos- 
pitals? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not take into account the esti- 
mated average hospital population submitted by the Medical De- 
partment of 17,000 per month during the next 12 months, 
nor does it take into account any troops that may be left in Ger- 
many for the purpose of showing the flag. That is the situation 
as nearly as I can describe it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator from New York, 
the reduction of the Army to 240,000, which will be the case 
for the last nine months of the fiscal year 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Approximately. 

Mr. KING. Would make no provision for those in the hos- 
pitals, would make no provision for troops in Germany or other 
oecupied portions of Europe, would make no provision for a 
greater number of troops upon the Mexican border in the event 
of difficulties or possibility of hostilities with Mexico, and would 
leave only a mobile force of 100,000 men to be seattered through- 
out the United States? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, it is fair to say that the 
100,000 men which the conference committee figured upon as 
avaliable as a mobile force in the United States would also be 
available for use in Mexico if required in addition to the 35,000 
who are now along the border or within striking distance of the 
border. It would not be fair to say that only 35,000 men would 
be available for service on the Mexican border. Undoubtedly 
more could be sent there from Army posts in the different parts 
of the country. 

Mr. KING. Did the War Department think that for the last 
nine months of the fiscal year the number of soldiers carried 
upon the rolls in the hospitals incapacitated for service would 
be only 17,000? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Medical Department sent to us 
after the hearings a. little table showing what they estimated 
would be the hospital population month by month for the suc- 
ceeding 12 months. It starts somewhere around 50,000, which is 
the hospital population of to-day, and it goes down to something 
like 5,000 or 3,000 in June, 1920. The average for the 12 months 
they figure to be about 17,000. Of course it eught to be said 
that that is merely an estimate. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Your committee—— 

Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. I wish to ask the Senator from New York a 
question along the line the Senator from Utah has been ques- 
tioning him. I understood the Senator from New York to say 
that the War Department thought that it would be necessary 
to retain men on German territory. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; the conferees were informed by 
the War Department that they had received definite informa- 
tion that an agreement had been entered into to leave some 
American forces in the occupied territory of Germany. 

Mr. FALL. That agreement has been entered into, I presume, 
across the water? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. And communicated to us? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Communicated to the War Department, 

Mr. FALL. The War Department had definite information 
that that agreement had been reached across the water? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is so. 

Mr. FALL, Was there any intimation as to when our soldiers 
might be returned or whether they would be indefinitely kept 
there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. None whatsoever; nor is there any in- 
formation as to how many are to be kept; it may be merely a 
regiment; it may be a brigade; it may be a division; no one 
knows. 

Mr. FALL. It may be as many as are there now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It may be, but my own idea is that it 
is unlikely. 

Mr. FALL. How many are there now? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are five combat divisions in the 
occupied territory of Germany, two of which, I am informed, 
have received their orders to prepare to return to the United 
States. The total force abroad is approximately 500,000 men, 
including service and supply troops. I may say also to the 
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Senator for New Mexico that there are approximately 8,000 
men at Viadivostok, and westward from Viadivostok along the 
line of the Siberian railway, and that their stay upon that duty 
in that country is, for the purposes of the present discussion, 
indefinite. 

Mr. FALL. The chairman has no intimation as to when they 
may be returned? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. None whatsoever, nor has the War 
Department, 

Mr. FALL. Nor whether they may be reenforced? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. None whatever; nor has the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. FALL, I should like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, with the permission of the Senator who has the floor, 
if recent events and a varied experience have not led him to 
believe that the proposition which was advanced two years 
ago or more that the border conditions should be looked out 
for by a special force, and which in fact was provided for 
by this body in the appropriation bill or the draft bill, may 
not yet be the best solution of that portion of the difficulty? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My position upon that question has 
been stated on a former occasion. I believe the most expensive 
and ineffective way to do police duty is by employing troops. 
I think we should employ policemen. I anticipate that for many 
years to come we shall have to maintain a patrol along the 
Mexican border, and we would save millions of dollars and do 
it just as efficiently if we would organize something to corre- 
spond to the Canadian Mounted Police, and do it with that sort 
of a force with one-tenth the number of men, and do it just 
as well. This country can not go on indefinitely keeping 35,000 
men on the Mexican border merely for patrol work, That 
line can be patrolled by a much smaller force of niounted 
police, recruited for that special purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Or we might advise the Mexican 
Government that they must control their people in that section, 
or we will move a little farther down to protect ours. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. However, the question of a mounted 
police force along the border does not occur in this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to submit as a part 
of my remarks a table showing the total appropriations of the 
different proposals thus far made, including the last one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Pay of the Army: 
Passed Senate (includes authorization for ex- 
promtu of $100,000,000 of the unexpended 
lance of the ap ropriation for the pay of the 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Arm 
$315, 880, 578. 


Wy ADL i ee 272, 209, 675. 50 
dopted, second conference 214, 429, 107. 00 
Decrease between Senate bill and first confer- 
See Pen OS ee ee RS a 101, 451, 471. 50 
Decrease between first and second conferences___ 57, 780, 568. 50 
Total of bill: 
py Bit ee eee ee a 718, 654, 591. 00 
Passed Senate (does not include the $100,000,000 
ahove TOMOT 00) =. -- ~~ +e 885, 562, 548. 50 
First conference (does not include the $100,000,- 
000 above referred to)_-.--------_-_-_------- 766, 011, 592. 00 


TTT 775, 241, 543. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I shall not detain 
the Senate. I regret very much that this report reduces the 
Army for nine months at this time to 240,000. I think the 
original action of our committee was as conservative as to 
size as the situation justified. With Russia in a state of 
turmoil, with 21 wars going on in Europe, with Mexico con- 
stantly interfering with our citizens and with their property, 
with disturbances almost everywhere, I regard it an utter lack 
of vision for us to scrap our Army and to fail to retain, at least 
for the next 12 months, an Army sufficient to do forceful and 
vigorous service. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I shall not at this hour of 
the night attempt to reply at any length to the very elaborate 
defense made by the Senator from Georgia and the War De- 
partment of the purchase of Camp Benning. I shall at this 
time make only two statements in connection with it. 

The Senate will remember that the criticism of the War 
Department was that the department was using money appro- 
priated by Congress for war purposes for the purchase of 
Camp Benning that had nothing whatever to do with the war, 
and I said at that time that that action of the War Depart- 
ment came very near to being a violation of law. Now, the 
Senator from Georgia to-night makes a defense of the action 
that never occurred to Secretary Baker or the War Department. 


The Senator from Georgia to-night says that the Government 
was obligated at the time of the signing of the armistice to 
purchase this land; but, Mr. President, Secretary Baker did 
not think so at the time he ordered this construction to go on, 
and this 115,000 acres of land to be purchased. Secretary 
Baker testified last January before the House Committee on 
Military Affairs that only a very small amount of this land had 
been purchased; and because there had been so little money 
spent, he and Assistant Secretary Crowell, in view of the action 
of the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate, ordered that 
all proceedings in that matter be abandoned. At that time Mr. 
Woods, of the War Department, testified that the total obliga- 
tions of the Government in January with reference to Camp 
Benning were, construction, $29,000; the land, $118,000, and he 
stated that the Government could get out of that whole propo- 
sition at a cost, in his judgment, of not exceeding $300,000 

So, Mr. President, the defense that the Senator now makes of 
the War Department can not be set up by them at all, because it 
is very clear from this testimony that irrespective of whether 
the Government was obligated or not, they did propose and did 
take this money, appropriated for war purposes, to the extent of 
$7,000,000 for this project, which was wholly a peace project; 
and as to that matter there is no defense. 

The Senator says that Secretary Baker acted upon the recom- 
mendation of the general staff that this was a good proposition. 
Mr. President, the General Staff had no more right to recom- 
mend to Secretary Baker to take $7,000,000 of the people's 
money, appropriated to carry on this war, and use it for a peace 
project than a private citizen had. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, just a word in cor- 
rection, and yet not correction. The Senator may have read 
correctly from the testimony; but, in point of fact, when the 
Secretary gave those as the figures in January he had not 
received an accurate statement of the figures. There had been 
over $500,000 spent on the building of a railroad. There had 
pen something over $1,250,000, as I recall it, spent at that 

e. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ARMY APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before tħe Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, which 
was read: 


Resolved by the House of R eres tay Ns Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H. R. 5 entitled “An act mak- 
ing pa Re re for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920,” the Clerk of the House of resentatives be, and he 
er: authorized and directed to amend 
‘ollows : 

“An act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate concur in the 
resolution. 
The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House further 
insists upon its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 6176) making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes; agrees to the further conference 
asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Goop, Mr. Macer, and 
Mr. Byrns of Tennessee managers at the further conference on 
the part of the House. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. WARREN. I submit the report on the sundry civil bill 
and ask that it be read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The conference report will be 
read. Prk ey 
The report was read, as follows: 


e title so as to read as 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6176) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 6, 8, 
11, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 24, 29, 30, 31, 35, 40, 44, 51, 52, 56, 58, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 68, 72, 74, 88, 96, and 112. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 12, 17, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28, 
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32, 33, 34, 36. 88, 39, 41, 42, 43, 45, 48, 57, 64, 66, 67, 70, 75, 77, 
80, 92, 94, 95, 97, 98, 99, 100, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 114, and 115; and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 

52,375,000 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $48,000,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree to the same with an 
umendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$50,000,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: “ Assistant Surgeons General at Large not exceeding 
three in number”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the 
following: 

“The heads of the several executive departments and other 
Government establishments are authorized and directed to sub- 
mit to Congress not later than the first Monday in December, 
1919, a statement showing for the fiscal year 1919 the activities 
of their respective departments or establishments pertaining to 
the public health and the amounts expended on account of each 
of the said activities.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreeemnt to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

At the end of the matter inserted by said amendment insert 
the following: “: Provided, That no person shall be employed 
hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding $2,500 per an- 
num except the following: One at $7,500, 1 at $5,000, 10 at 
$3,600 each, and 40 from $2,500 to $3,000 each, inclusive”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows:, 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert “ 8356,000, 000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken out amended to read as follows: 

“For commencing the construction of a reflecting pool in 
West Potomac Park, $175,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed insert “ $325,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$1,461,353.50 ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $150,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$125,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$1,201,897 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
875,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $7,300,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 59, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $40, *; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 65, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: “: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to adjust the com- 
pensation of officers and employees of St. Elizabeths Hospital“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
51,600,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Strike out all of the matter inserted 
by said amendment after the word “ offices,” in line 11; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“ $15,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 76, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“The appropriation herein made for the enforcement of the 
immigration laws shall be available for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act entitled ‘An act to exclude and expel from 
the United States aliens who are members of the anarchistic 
and similar classes,’ approved October 16, 1918, and acts 
amendatory thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 78, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert“ $250,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert the following: “ $60,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert “ $75,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 82, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In line 1 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment after the word “To” strike out the word “ equip,” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 83, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 


= “ HOUSES. 


„Aberdeen, Md., $5,000; 

Alliance, Ohio, $6,500; 

“Bath, Me., $7,500; 

“Bremerton, Wash., $24,000; 

“ Bridgeport, Conn, (site 4—Crane tract), $19,000; 

“ Bridgeport, Conn. (site 5—Mill green), $19,000; 

“ Bridgeport, Conn. (site 12—Grassmere), $8,000; 

“Charleston, W. Va., $8,000; 

“Brie, Pa. (east tract), $4,500; 

„Erie, Pa. (west tract), $18,500; 

Hammond. Ind., $13,000; 

Indianhead, Md., $8,000; 

“New Brunswick, N. J., $17,000; 

New London, Conn., $8,000; ` 

“ Groton, Conn., $1,750; 

“Newport, R. I., $3,750; 

“Niagara Falls, N. X., $13,000; 

“Niles, Ohio, $5,750; 

“Philadelphia, Pa., $44,000; 

“Portsmouth, Va., district: 
812.500; 

“ Pompton Lakes, N. J., $1,000; 

“ Quincy, Mass., $36,000 ; 

“Rock Island district: Davenport, Iowa, $15,000; Moline, III., 
$9,000 ; East Moline, III., $8,000; Rock Island, III., $16,500; 


Craddock, $47,000; Truxton, 
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Vallejo, Calif. (Mare Island), $21,000; 

“ Washington, D. C., Navy Yard, $1,000; 
Waterbury, Conn., $4,000; 

“Watertown, N. X., $7,000; 

In all, houses, $412,250.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 84, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: Amend the matter inserted by said 
amendment as follows: In line 2 strike out “$220,000” and 
insert “$165,000”; in line 3 strike out “$99,000” and insert 
„874,000“; in line 5 strike out the word “equip,” ; in line 14 
strike out $925,940” and insert “$700,000”; in line 14 strike 
out “$1,244,940” and insert “ $939,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 85, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ RESTAURANTS. 

“Quincy, Mass., $2,500; 

Vallejo, Calif. (Mare Island), $110,000 ; 

In all, restaurants, $112,500.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the anrend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 86, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

* APARTMENTS. 


“ Bremerton, Wash., $6,000; 

“ Bridgeport, Conn. (site 1, Black Rock), $33,000; 

“ Bridgeport, Conn. (site 14, Connecticut Avenue), $15,000 ; 

“Erie, Pa. (west tract), $1,000; 

“Portsmouth, Va., district : Craddock, $6,000 ; 

“Washington, D. C.: Navy yard, $600; 

“Tn all, apartments, $61,600.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 87, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“ DORMITORIES. 


“Tndianhead, Md., $6,000 

“ Quincy, Mass., 874,000; 

“ Vallejo, Calif. (Mare Island), $28,000; 

“ Washington, D. C.: Navy yard, $4,000; 

“Tn all, dormitories, $112,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

In all, $2,068,970: Provided, That no part of the appropria- 
tions heretofore made and available for expenditure by the 
United States Housing Corporation shall be expended for the 
purposes for which appropriations are made herein.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 90, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 16 of the matter inserted by 
said amendment strike out the words “after the”; in line 17, 
strike out the words “conclusion of the war” and the word it”; 
strike out all of line 89, after the word “ away,” down to and in- 
cluding the word “ President” in line 42; in line 55, strike out 
the word“ commission and insert in lieu thereof the word “ cor- 
poration ” ; in line 57, after the word “therefrom ” insert the fol- 
lowing: “together with a detailed statement of receipts and 
expenditures on account of the other activities authorized by 
law”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 91, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lines 1. 2, and 3 of the matter in- 
serted by said amendment strike out the following: pursuant to 
section 1 of the act approved March 4, 1913, entitled ‘An act to 
create a Department of Labor,’ to continue”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 93, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Strike out line 1 of the matter inserted 
by said amendment and transpose the remainder of said amend- 
ment to follow line 8 of page 2 of the bill; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 101, and agree to the same with 


an amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment insert the following: 

“For additional amount for driving the automobiles of the 
Vice President and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
$240 each, $480.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 103, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed insert 
“$50,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 113, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: Renumber the section to read “ Sec. 
6”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement fo the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 116, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In line 1 of the matter inserted by 
said amendment strike out the numeral “8” and insert in lieu 
thereof the numeral “7”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede. from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 117, and agree to the same with 
amendments as follows: 

Renumber the section to read “8”; strike out all of the matter 
inserted by said amendment after line 3 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “ And with jurisdiction also to hear, consider, and 
adjudicate any and all other claims or demands by or against 
either party to said litigation, to the end that a complete and 
final adjustment may be had between said parties as to outstand- 
ing matters of controversy or account between them: Provided, 
That nothing in this amendment shall be construed to include 
claims by J. F. McMurray or Mansfield, MeMurray & Cornish 
relating to the sale of the Choctaw-Chickasaw coal lands or 
claims relating to the leased district, or claims relating to pro- 
ceeds arising from the sale of timberlands, unallotted or other 
lands or any other claim where the services were not actually 
rendered and finished and resulted to the benefit of said people: 
Provided further, That the said J. F. McMurray shall be limited 
in presenting such additional claims to such matters as may 
have or shall hereafter be set up by way of set-off or counterclaim 
by the defendants.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


F. E. WARREN, 

REED Smoor, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WARREN. 


report. 
The report was agreed to. 


REGULATION OF SALE OF EXPLOSIVES. 


Mr. PHELAN (at 10 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.). 
President, what is the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There is no parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr. PHELAN. May I ask a question of the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations concerning the report just 
adopted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. I am sure the Senator from 
Wyoming will be glad to reply. 

Mr. WARREN. On one of the large supply bills there is an 
expectation that there will be an agreement very shortly, but 
of course, necessarily, there must be some delay about bringing 
the enrolled bills in for the signature of the Presiding Officer. 

Mr. PHELAN. I understand that; but I desire some infor- 
mation concerning the conference report on the sundry civil 
appropriation bill. I have just been informed that the confer- 
ence eliminated the provision for the support of the Explosives 
Division of the Bureau of Mines. Is that correct? 

Mr. WARREN. They did; not the conferees, but the House 
itself. The House did not permit the bill to go to conference 
until they eliminated that item. 

Mr. PHELAN. I simply desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that at this time of all others there should 
be legislation upon the subject of the regulation of the sale and 
disposition of high explosives, and perhaps during this interim 
it would be well to call the attention of the governors of the 
States who are calling special sessions for consideration of the 
woman-suffrage amendment that they may include in their call 
legislation on the subject of the regulation of the sale and dis- 


I ask for the adoption of the conference 


Mr. 
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position of explosives, because vigilance now is needed in all 
parts of the country against depredations of anarchists and the 
Bolshevists. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is correct. At present there has 
been no declaration of the finishing of the war, and I take it for 
granted we are still under the protection of the United States 
in that respect. But the suggestion of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is absolutely correct. Attention ought to be drawn to the 
matter in the several States. The States ought to provide 
against it. In addition to that, there could be a bill introduced 
in the Senate dealing with the subject, and it could go to the 
Committees on Mines and Mining. It is not necessary to pass it 
in connection with an appropriation bill. 

Mr, PHELAN. The Senator agrees with me that there should 
be some legislation on the subject? 

Mr. WARREN. Undoubtedly. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 
21 to the bill (H. R. 3478) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, and agrees 
to the same, 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House, in 
compliance with House concurrent resolution No. 14, providing 
for a joint committee to confer with officials of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts relative to a contemplated observance 
of the three-hundredth anniversay of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
had appointed as the committee on the part of the House Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. McArtuour, Mr. Dorewus, and Mr. WHALEY. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a concurrent resolution providing that when the two Houses 
adjourn on Tuesday, the Ist day of July, 1919, they stand ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock meridian on Tuesday the 8th day of 
July, 1919, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 3478. An act making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
opi fiscal years, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4226. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4630. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge across 
Sulphur River near the Texas & Pacific Railroad bridge in 
said county and State; 

H. R. 4631. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge across 
aphur River, at or near Blackman’s Point, in said county and 

tate; 

H. R. 5227. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 6176. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL JULY 8. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, 
which was read: 

Resolved by the House of eee (the Senate concurring), 
That when the two Houses adjourn on Tuesday, the Ist way of July, 
1919, they stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian, on Tuesday, the 
8th day of July. 1919. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the foregoing concurrent resolution, re- 
ported favorably thereon, and it was considered by unanimous 
consent and agreed to, 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 o’clock and 59 minutes 
p. m., Tuesday, July 1, 1919), the Senate adjourned, the ad- 
journment being, under the concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses, until Tuesday, July 8, 1919, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed June 30, 1919. 
[Omitted from Record of June 30, 1919.] 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 


Boaz W. Long, to be envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to Cuba. 


First JUDGE, CIRCUIT Court OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAIIL 


Cornell S. Franklin, to be first judge of the circuit court, first 
circuit of the Territory of Hawaii. 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
* 
Charles B. Ames, to be assistant to the Attorney General. 


Hrecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate July 1 (legisla- 
tive day of June 30), 1919. 


Untrep STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 


Charles F. Lynch, to be United States district judge, district 
of New Jersey. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


Joseph L. Bodine, to be United States attorney, district of 
New Jersey. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, July J, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let Thy blessing, Almighty God our Heavenly Father, de- 
scend in full measure upon us, that we may be prepared for 
the joys or sorrows, victories or defeats, hopes or disappoint- 
ments of this day, that with faith and confidence we may go 
forward to our duty leaving the results to Thee, who doeth all 
things well. For Thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory forever. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives was requested: 

S. 206. An act concerning actions on account of death or 
personal injury within places under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the United States; 

S. 661. An act to provide for the appointment of a district 
judge in the middle judicial district of the State of Tennessee, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 253. An act for the payment of claims for loss of private 
property on account of the loss of firearms and ammunition 
taken by the United States troops during the labor strikes in 
the State of Colorado in 1914; 

S. 202. An act providing for an additional judge for the dis- 
trict of Montana; 

S. 1373. An act to amend the Articles of War; 

S. 248. An act for the relief of Henry P. Grant, of Phillips 
County, Ark. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 661. An act to provide for the appointment of a district 
judge in the middle judicial district of the State of Tennessee, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 1373. An act to amend the Articles of War; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 206. An act concerning actions on account of death or per- 
sonal injury within places under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 202. An act providing for an additional judge for the dis- 
trict of Montana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 248. An act for the relief of Henry P. Grant, of Phillips 
County, Ark.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 253. An act for the payment of claims for loss of private 
property on account of the loss of firearms and ammunition 
taken by the United States troops during the labor strikes in 
the State of Colorado in 1914; to the Committee on Claims. 
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ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bills and joint resolution: 

H. R. 2954. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Pend Oreille River, between the towns of Metaline 
and Metaline Falls, in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 3157. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920; and 

H. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution providing for the appointment 
by each Member of the House of Representatives of two persons, 
whose names shall be placed on the rolls of employees of the 
House of Representatives. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED, 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint reso- 
lution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to issue permits for the diversion of water from the Niag- 
ara River. 

PROCEDURE RESPECTING CONFERENCE REPORTS. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege 
involving a matter of procedure under the rules of procedure 
of the House, as well as the practice with reference to conference 
reports between the two branches of the Congress. Upon page 
2195 of the Record of yesterday, June 30, 1919, in the proceedings 
of the other branch, a statement is made by a Member of that 
branch with reference to the motion to recommit the Army ap- 
propriation bill, and following the statement made by that Mem- 
ber the presiding officer of the other branch decided that the 
papers should go back, evidently agreeing with the contention 
made by the Member referred to that the motion to recommit 
the Army appropriation bill conference report affects only the 
Journal of the House. 

I direct the attention of the Chair, in order that it may be 
included in the Record of the proceedings of this branch of the 
Congress, to the precedent established in the other branch, and 
which has been followed in this branch, to be found in Volume V 
of Hinds’ Precedents, at page 794, section 6545, where a motion 
to recommit n conference report was made in the other branch, 
and the point of order being raised that it was not parliamentary 
and that recommital would only be had by concurrent action, 
the presiding officer of the other branch at that time held: 


The Chair has known it to be done several times; that is, to recommit 
without concurrent action. 

None of the papers are now in the hands of the House. The report 
has not been made in the House. It has only been made in the Senate. 
+ * It would simply require that the House shall be notified of 
the action of the Senate. 

On the same day the following resolution was transmitted to 
the House by message: 

Resolved, That the conference report on the bill (H. R. 2 mak- 
ing appropriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 

tment and for inten Mh td stipulations with various Indian 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, and for other purposes, 
be recommitted to the conference committee. 

That message was received by the House and was held in order 
by the Chair. That is precisely what has taken place with 
reference to the Army appropriation bill in this case. 

For the purpose of the Record I desire to state that as affect- 

the procedure of this House we have followed the precedents 
established not only in this House but in the branch of the 
Congress in which yesterday a certain Member desired to ques- 
tion the regularity of the proceedings, and that although, as I 
am informed, the papers have been informally returned to the 
House, they are now properly in the hands of the conferees; 
that upon the contention made by the Member of the other 
branch and the decision of the presiding officer of that branch, 
it can not be held that they have refused to receive our message 
announcing that the conference report has been recommitted 
to the conference, because, as a matter of fact, neither branch 
has taken any action upon the conference, and that the papers 
and the recommittal should now be in the hands of the con- 
ferees and should be returned to the managers on the part of the 
other branch. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is obliged to the gentleman for 
bringing this matter up. A point of order was raised yesterday 
as to the propriety of the motion to recommit. The Chair ex- 
amined the precedents and ruled in accordance with the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], but 
he had not observed what occurred in the Senate. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL—-CONYERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report upon 
the bill H. R. 6176, the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I think we should have a quo- 
rum present to consider this conference report, and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, 


The SPEAKER. Obviously there is no quorum present. 
Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 


the House, 


The motion was agreed to. 
The doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was directed to 
notify absentees, and the Clerk called the roll. 
The following Members failed to answer to their names: 


Anderson Ellsworth Knutson Reed, N. Y, 
Anthony Emerson Langley hodes 
Ashbrook Fairfield Lea, Cal Riordan 
Ayres ess Lehi N.C. 
Bacharach Fields Lesher Rowan 
Baer Fitzgerald Longworth Rucker 
Begg ocht Luce Sabath 
Bland, Ind. Fordney Lufkin Sanders, N. X. 
Browne Frear McClintic Sanford 
Brumbaugh Fuller, Mass. McCulloch Saunders, Va. 
Burdick Gallagher McK y 
Burroughs Gallivan McKinley Sherwood 
Caldwell Gandy McLane Shreve 
Campbell, Pa. Garland MacCrate Sinclair 
Cantril Garrett Maher 8 p 
Caraway win M 
Carew 8 Mansfield Smith, N. X. 
Carss 1 ead ell 
Case: Gould Merritt Snyder 
„Fla. Graham, Pa. Stedman 
0 Graham, III. Moore, Ohio Steele 
Connally Greene, Mass. Moore, Va. Stiness 
res £ —— — oe 
pley en ple 
efiin NM n 
en Hernandez Neely wner 
, Calif. ill Nichols, Mich, Treadway 
Houghton O'Connell Venable 
Darrow Osborne 
Davey Humphreys Padgett Weaver 
Dempsey usted — — ebb 
Dent Hutchinson Parker aley 
Dewal Igoe Pell White, Me. 
Dickinson, Mo. Jefferis Peters 
Dickinson, Iowa Johnson, S. Dak, Phelan Winslow 
Donovan Johnston, Porter ‘ise 
Dooling Wood, Ind. 
Doremus Kendall R Woods, Va. 
Doughton Kennedy, Iowa Rainey, Henry T. Woodyard 
unn Kennedy, R. I. Rainey, Jobn W. Young, N. Dax 
— — . — Wis. 
Eag: en 
Edmonds Kleczka Reber 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and fifty-eight gentlemen have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. The Doorkeeper 
will unlock the doors.. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, just for the purpose of having 
the Recorp correct, the gentleman from Kentucky should renew 
his request to correct the Recorp, because you can not do that 
until further pr under the call are dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks that the 
Journal and the Recorp be corrected as indicated. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL—-CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill H. R. 6176, and ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the con- 
ference report on the sundry civil bill, which the Clerk will re- 
port by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (H. R. 6176) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the year ending June 30, 1920, and for 


purposes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6176) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4, 6, 
8, 11, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 24, 29, 30, 31, 35, 40, 44, 51, 52, 56, 58, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 68, 72, 74, 88, 96, and 112. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
red 1, 2, 3, 5, 12, 17, 21, 22, 25, 27, 
42, 43, 45, 48, 57, 64, 66, 67, 70, 75, 

, 80, 92, „ , 100, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 114, and 115, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7; That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $2,375,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
Same, 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement te the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$48,000,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House reeede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $50,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: “As- 
sistant surgeons general at large not exceeding three in num- 
ber”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Ih lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“The heads of the several excutive departments and other 
Government establishments are authorized and directed to sub- 
mit te Congress not later than the first Monday in December, 
1919, a statement showing for the fiscal year 1919 the activities 
of their respective departments or establishments pertaining to 
the public health, and the amounts expended on account of each 
of the said activities.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House reeede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: At the 
end of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: : Provided, That no person shall be employed here- 
under at a rate of compensation exceeding $2,500 per annum 
except the following: One at $7,500, 1 at $5,000, 10 at $3,600 
each, and 40 from $2,500 to $3,000 each, inclusive”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $356,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out amended to read as follows: “For 
commencing the construction of a reflecting pool in West 
Potomac Park, $175,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $325,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert 1, 461,353.50 ; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$150,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 50, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$125,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $1,201,897”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 54, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert $75,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $7,300,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 


Amendment numbered 59: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 59, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$40,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 65: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 65, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read as fol- 
lows: “ Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to adjust the compensation of officers and employees at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 69, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $1,600,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out all 
of the matter inserted by said amendment after the word 
“ offices,” in line 11; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 73, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “$15,000”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 76: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 76, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“The appropriation herein made for the enforcement of the 
immigration laws shall be available for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act entitled ‘An act to exclude and expel from the 
United States aliens who are members of the anarehistic and 
similar classes,’ approved October 16, 1918, and acts amendatory 
thereof.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 78: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 78, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert $250,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 79, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment insert the following: “ $60,000” ; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 81, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert “$75,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 1 of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, after the word “ To,“ 
strike out the word “ equip”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 


“ HOUSES, 


“Aberdeen, Md., $5,000 

“Alliance, Ohio, $6,500; 

“Bath, Me., $7,500; 

“Bremerton, Wash., $24,000; 

“Bridgeport, Conn. (site 4—Crane tract), $19,000; 

“ Bridgeport, Conn. (site 5—Mill Green), 3 

“ Bridgeport, Conn. (site 12—Grassmere), $8,000 

Charleston, W. Va., $8,000 

“Erie, Pa. (east tract), $4,500; 

„Erie, Pa. (west tract), $18,500 ; 

“ Hammond, Ind., $13,000; 

“ Indianhead, Må., eee 

“New Brunswick, N. J., $17, 000 5 

New London, Conn, $8,000 

“Groton, Conn., $1,750 ; 

“Newport, R. L, $3,750; 

“Niagara Falls, N. Y., $13,000; 

Niles, Ohio, $5,750; 

„Philadelphia, Pa., 844,000; 

“Portsmouth, Va., district: Cradock, 
$12,500 ; 

“Pompton Lakes, N. J., r 000; 

“ Quincy, Mass., $36,000 


$47,000; Truxton, 
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* tock Island district: Davenport, Iowa, $15,000; Moline, III., 
$9,000 ; East Moline, III., $8,000; Rock Island, III., $16,500 ; 

Vallejo, Calif. (Mare Island), $21,000; 

“ Washington, D. C., navy yard, $1,000; 

“ Waterbury, Conn., "$4, 000 ; 

“Watertown, N. Y., $7 000; 

In all, houses, $412,250. a 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 84: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 84, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Amend the 
matter inserted by said amendment as follows: In line 2 strike 
out “$220,000” and insert “$165,000”; in line 3 strike out 
“ $99,000 ” and insert “$74,000”; in line 5 strike out the word 
“equip”; in line 14 strike out “ $925,940 ” and insert $700,000 ” ; 
in line 14 strike out “ $1,244,940” and insert “ $939,000”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ RESTAURANTS, 

“Quincy, Mass., $2,500 

„Vallejo, Calif. (Mare 122800 $110,000 ; 

In all, restaurants, $112,500. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 86: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 86, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

** APARTMENTS, 

“Bremerton, Wash., $6,000; 

“ Bridgeport, Conn. (site 1, Black Rock), $33,000; 

“ Bridgeport, Conn. (site 14, Connecticut Avenue), $15,000; 

“Erie, Pa. (west tract), $1,000 ; 

“ Portsmouth, Va., district: Cradock, $6,000; 

“Washington, D. C.: Navy yard, $600; 

In all, apartments, $61,600.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 87: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 87, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“ DORMİTORIES, 


„Indianhead, Md., $6,000; 

“ Quincy, Mass., $74,000; 

“Vallejo, Cal. (Mare Island), $28,000; 

Washington, D. C.: Navy yard, $4,000; 

“Tn all, dormitories, $112,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 89, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert ire following: 
In all, $2,068,970: Provided, That no part of the appropria- 
tions heretofore made and available for expenditure by the 
United States Housing Corporation shall be expended for the 
purposes for which appropriations are made herein”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 90: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 90, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
16 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out 
the words “after the”; in line 17 strike out the words 
“conclusion of the war” and the word “it”; strike out all of 
line 89, after the word “away,” down to and ineluding the 
` word President,“ in line 42; in line 55 strike out the word 
“commission” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ corpora- 
tion”; in line 57, after the word “therefrom,” insert the fol- 
lowing: “ together with a detailed statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures on account of the other activities authorized by 
law ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 91, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“To enable the Secretary of Labor to maintain in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia an organization to coordinate the public 
employment offices throughout the country by furnishing and 
publishing information as to opportunities for employment and 
by maintaining a system for clearing labor between the several 
States, including a director at $5,000 per annum, an assistant 
director at $4,000 per annum, four chiefs of divisions at $3,000 
each per annum, and such other personal services at rates of 


compensation not exceeding $1,800 each per annum as may be 
necessary, supplies and equipment, telegraph and telephone serv- 
ice, and printing and binding, $200,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 93: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 93, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike out 
line 1 of the matter inserted by said amendment and transpose 
the remainder of said amendment to follow line 7 of page 2 of 
the bill; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 101: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 101, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“For additional amount for driving the automobiles of the 
Vice President and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
$240 each, $480.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 103: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 103, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $50,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 113: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 113, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Re- 
number the section to read “Sec. 6“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 116: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 116, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In line 
1 of the matter inserted by said amendment strike out the 
numeral “8” and insert in lieu thereof the numeral “7”; and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 117: That the House recede from its 

reement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 117, 
and agree to the same with amendments as follows: Renumber 
the section to read “8”; strike out all of the matter in- 
serted by said amendment after line 3 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: And with jurisdiction also to hear, consider, 
and adjudicate any and all other claims or demands by or 
against either party to said litigation, to the end that a com- 
plete and final adjustment may be had between said parties 
as to outstanding matters of controversy or account between 
them: Provided, That nothing in this amendment shall be 
construed to include claims by J. F. McMurray or Mansfield, 
MeMurray and Cornish relating to the sale of the Choctaw- 
Chickasaw coal lands or claims related to the leased district, 
or claims relating to proceedings arising from the sale of 
timber lands, unallotted or other lands or any other claim 
where the services were not actually rendered and finished 
and resulted to the benefit of said people: Provided further, 
That the said J. F. McMurray shall be limited in presenting 
such additional claims to such matters as may have or shall 
hereafter be set up by way of set-off or counterclaim by the 
defendants’; and the Senate agree to the same. 

JAMES W. Goon, 

WX. S. VARE, 

JoskrR W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


F. E. WARREN, 

REED SMoor, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6176) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing written statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted 
in the accompanying conference report as to each of said amend- 
ments, namely: 

On No. 1: Appropriates $250,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for temporary employees in the Department of State. 

On No. 2: Reappropriates an unexpended balance for employ- 
ment of personal services in the office of the Auditor for the Post 
Office Department, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 8: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire a site for, 
a new post-office building at Pittsburgh, Pa., at a cost not exceed- 
ing $950,000. 
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On No. 4: Strikes out the appropriation of $496,000, proposed 
by the Senate, for a site and working drawings for an archives 
building in Washington. 

On No. 5: Appropriates $220;000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $200,000, as proposed by the House, for remodeling 
public buildings in special cases. 

On No. 6: Strikes out the appropriation of $176,775 for ac- 
quisition of the Baltimore Quarantine Station. 

On Nos. 7 and 8, relating to the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing: Appropriates $2,375,000 instead of $2,300,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $2,429,500; as proposed by the Senate, 
for salaries of employees; and restores the paragraph, stricken 
out by the Senate, authorizing the use of proceeds received from 
work performed during the fiscal year 1920. 

On Nos, 9, 10, 11, and 12, relating to the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance: Appropriates $48,000,000, instead of $40,000,000, as 
proposed by the House, and $53,000,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for the payment of military and naval family allowances; 
appropriates $50,000,000, instead of $24,000,000, as proposed by 
the House, and $70,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, for mill 
tary and naval compensation; appropriates $10,000, as proposed 
by the House, instead of $40,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
rent of quarters in the District of Columbia; and inserts the 
paragraph, proposed by the Senate, prohibiting the use of appro- 
priations for reimbursement of the Public Health Service for 
care of war-risk insurance patients. 

On Nos. 18, 14, and 15, relating to the Public Health Service: 
Inserts the authority, proposed by the Senate, for the employ- 
ment of assistant surgeons general at large, modified so as to 
limit it to not more than three; and strikes out the increase of 
$100,000, proposed by the Senate, in the fund for prevention of 
epidemics for reimbursement of expenses incurred in combating 
influenza in Alaska, 

On No. 16: Requires each department and establishment to 
report to Congress its activities and expenditures during the 
fiscal year 1919 for public health work, instead of the provision, 
proposed by the Senate, calling for the submission of a plan for 
the consolidation of the various health divisions and bureaus of 
the Government. 

On No. 17: Inserts the appropriation of $12,000, proposed by 
the Senate, to provide additional on to the engine- 
room forces of the sewage pumping station and the water depart- 
ment pumping station in the District of Columbia. 

On No. 18: Strikes out the increase of $2,900, proposed by the 
Senate, in the appropriation for Columbia Hospital and Lying-in 
Asylum. 

On Nos. 19 and 20: Strikes out the appropriation of $840 for 
an additional stenographer in the Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission. 

On Nos. 21, 22, and 23, relating to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education: Appropriates $6,000,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $4,000,000, as proposed by the House; inserts 
the language, proposed by the Senate, that the appro- 
priation made fh the bill shall be in lieu of the appropriation 
contained in the act amending section 2 of the act approved 
June 27, 1918 ; and inserts a substitute for the limitation, stricken 
out by the Senate, upon rates of compensation which may be 
paid under the appropriation contained in the bill. 

On No. 24: Provides for the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board in the manner as proposed by the House instead of the 
manner as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 25: Strikes out, as proposed by the Senate, the lan- 
guage giving authority to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to haye printing done outside of the Government Printing Office 
in an amount not exceeding $1,500. 

On Nos. 26, 27, and 28, relating to the emergency shipping 
fund: Appropriates $356,000,000, instead of $276,000,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $491,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for the construction of ships; and inserts the authority, proposed 
by the Senate, for the disposition of “plants” as the President 
may direct. af : 

On Nos. 29, 80, 31, 32, and 33, relating to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution: Appropriates $45,000, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $40,000, as proposed by the Senate, for international 
exchanges ; appropriates $42,000, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $40,000, as proposed by the Senate, for American eth- 
‘nology ; restores the paragraph, stricken out by the Senate, reap- 
propriating an unexpended balance for an observation of the 
total eclipse of the sun in Bolivia; and appropriates $55,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $50,000, as proposed by the 
House, for heating, lighting, ete., of the National Museum. 

On No. 34: Appropriates $100,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $50,000, as proposed by the House, for headstones for 
graves of soldiers in national cemeteries. 


On No. 85: Appropriates $25,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $50,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the increased 
cost of park maintenance in the District of Columbia. 

On No. 36: Appropriates $20,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $10,000, as proposed by the House, for an extension of 
the bathhouse at the tidal basin bathing beach. 

On No. 37: Appropriates $175,000 for commencing the construc- 
tion of a reflecting pool in west Potomac Park. 

On No. 38: Appropriates $1,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $500, as proposed by the House, for appliances for 
disabled soldiers. 

On No. 39: Appropriates $1,500, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $1,000, as proposed by the House, for trusses for dis- 
abled soldiers. ‘ ; 

On No. 40: Strikes out the authority, proposed by the Senate, 
for the transfer of ambulances and trucks from the War De- 
partment to the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

On Nos. 41 and 42, relating to the survey of public lands: 
Appropriates $700,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$675,000, as proposed by the House, and requires the use of 
$50,000 of that sum for the survey and classification of lands in 
the so-called Oregon & California Railroad lands and the Coos 
Bay Wagon Road lands. 

On No. 43: Makes available for the fiscal year 1919 not to 
exceed $25,000 of the sum of $150,000 authorized by the Indian 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1920 for improvements to 
the irrigation systems in the Big Horn Valley, on the Crow 
Reservation in Montana. 

On No. 44: Strikes eut the appropriation of $8,000 for the 
construction of a bridge across the Two Medicine River, in the 
Black Feet Indian Reservation in Montana. 

On No. 45: Reappropriates the sum of $10,000 for the con- 
struction of a bridge and the sum of $5,000 for the construction 
Taen road on the Shivwits Indian Reservation in the State 
o 

On Nos. 46 and 47: Appropriates $325,000, instead of $289,000, 
as proposed by the House, and $425,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for topographic surveys. 

On Nos. 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, and 53, relating to the Bureau of 
Mines: Increases the appropriation for the investigation of 
causes of mine explosion from 


House, and $150,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the mining, 
preparation, treatment, and utilization of petroleum and natural 
gas; strikes out the appropriation of $75,000, proposed by the 
Senate, for the establishment of three mine experiment stations ; 
strikes out the matter, proposed by the Senate, amending the 
explosives act approved October 6, 1917. 

On Nos. 54 and 55, relating to the Reclamation Service: Ap- 
propriates $75,000, instead of $100,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, and $50,000, as proposed by the House, for secondary 
projects. 

On No. 56: Appropriates $2,038,029, instead of $12,000,000, as 
proposed by the Senate, for continuing the construction of the 
Alaskan railway. 

On No. 57: Appropriates $250,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $215,000, as proposed by the House, for education in 


> * 5 

On No. 58: Strikes out the appropriation of $50,000, proposed 
by the Senate, for the division of educational extension in the 
Bureau of Education. 

On Nos. 59, 60, 61, 62, and 63, relating to the National Park 
Service: Appropriates $40,000 instead of $25,000, as proposed by 
the House, and $50,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the Grand 
Canyon National Park; strikes out the paragraph proposed by 
the Senate making a national park of the Hot Springs Reserva- 
tion, Ark, ; strikes out the appropriation of $20,000 for construc- 
tion of an automobile highway to and through Mount Ranier 
National Park, Wash.; strikes out the increase of $15,000, pro- 
posed by the Senate, for the Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colo. ; and strikes out the reappropriation proposed by the Sen- 
ate for the Yellowstone National Park. 

On Nos. 64, 65, and 66, relating to St. Elizabeths Hospital: 
Appropriates $1,000,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$875,000, as proposed by the House, for maintenance; inserts a 
substitute for the language stricken out by the Senate authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to adjust the compensation of 
officers and employees; and strikes out, as proposed by the 
Senate, the limitation relative to the detail of soldiers and 
sailors for service at the hospital. 

On No. 67: Appropriates $121,937.75, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, for the Howard University. 
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On No. 68: Strikes out the appropriation of $14,440, proposed 
by the Senate, for additional clerks in the office of the Attorney 

eneral. 

On No. 69: Appropriates the sum of $1,600,000 instead of 
$1,400,000, as proposed by the House, and $2,000,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, for the detection and prosecution of crime. 

On No. 70: Appropriates for nine law clerks, at not exceeding 
$3,600 each, as proposed by the Senate, for the justices of the 
Supreme Court. 

On No. 71: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, in- 
creasing from $50,000 to $60,000 the amount which may be used 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for the main- 
tenance of branch offices during the fiscal year 1920. 

On No. 72: Strikes out the appropriation of $354,000, proposed 
by the Senate, for a new vessel for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 

On Nos. 73 and 74, relating to the Bureau of Fisheries: Appro- 
priates $15,000, instead of $7,500, as proposed by the House and 
$25,000 as proposed by the Senate, for statistical inquiry; and 
strikes out the appropriation of $25,000, inserted by the Senate, 
for the development and improyement of the herring fisheries 
in Alaska. k 

On No. 75: Appropriates $5,550, as proposed by the Senate, for 
contingent expenses of the Steamboat-Inspection Service for the 
fiscal year 1919. 

On No. 76: Strikes out the appropriations of $300,000 and 
$350,000, respectively, proposed by the Senate, for the enforce- 
ment of laws against alien anarchists and the deportation of 
aliens, and inserts authority for use of the appropriation of 
$2,450,000 for the regulation of immigration for the enforcement 
of the laws against alien anarchists. 

On No. 77: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, ex- 
tending without cost the benefits of the naturalization laws to 
aliens who have served in the military or naval forces. 

On Nos. 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, and 90, re- 
lating to the United States Housing Corporation: Inserts the 
amendment, proposed by the Senate, modified as follows: Ap- 
propriates $2,068,970, instead of $2,992,415, as proposed by the 
Senate; strikes out the authority, proposed by the Senate, for 
the equipment of projects; inserts a paragraph, providing that no 
part of the appropriations remaining to the credit of the Hous- 
ing Bureau shall be expended for the purposes for which appro- 
priations are made in the bill; strikes out the authority proposed 
by the Senate for the transfer of property to other departments 
of the Government; provides for the sale of the property as 
soon as it can be advantageously sold, and requires that the 
report covering sales shall include a report showing receipts 
from other authorized activities. 

On No. 91: Appropriates $200,000, instead of $400,000, pro- 
posed by the Senate, for the maintenance of an organization in 
the District of Columbia to act as a central clearing house in 
connection with the employment of labor. 

On No. 92: Appropriates $41,500, as proposed by the Senate, 
for rent for the Department of Agriculture. 

On No. 93: Appropriates $125,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for additional quarters for the Department of State. 

On No, 94: Inserts the paragraph, proposed by the Senate, 
consolidating the statement of appropriations for the third ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fifth Congress and the first session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. : 

On Nos. 95 and 96, relating to the Botanic Garden: Appropri- 
ates $1,350 for the purchase and installation of a boiler, as pro- 
posed by the Senate; strikes out the authority, proposed by the 
Senate, for the transfer of motor equipment from the War 
Department to the Botanic Garden. 

On Nos. 97, 98, 99, 100, and 102, relating to the Senate: Ap- 
propriates for expenses and employees of the Senate in the 
manner proposed by the Senate amendments. 

On No. 101: Appropriates $240 each additional for the drivers 
of the automobiles of the Vice President and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. f 

On No. 103: Appropriates $50,000, instead of $25,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and $65,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries. 

On No. 104: Appropriates $2,000 for payment to James J. 
Britt for expenses incurred in a contested-election case. 

On No. 105: Authorizes the use of $50,000 of the appropria- 
tion for public printing and binding for the reconstruction of a 
garage for use as a warehouse, 

On Nos. 106, 107, and 108, relating to the Panama Canal: 
Appropriates $729,898, as proposed by the Senate, for the com- 
pletion of two seagoing coal barges. . 

On No. 109: Authorizes the Joint Committee on Printing to 
requisition for the Government Printing Office all surplus and 


unneeded printing and binding materials, equipment, or sup- 
plies in the possession of other departments of the Government, 

On No, 110: Inserts a modification, proposed by the Senate, 
in the section authorizing the President to transfer to the 
regular departments of the Government any of the files and 
records of the agencies created for the period of the war. 

On No, 111: Inserts the section, proposed by the Senate, rela- 
tive to the disposal of unused and surplus motor-propelled 
equipment in the War Department. 

On No. 112: Strikes out the section, proposed by the Senate, for 
a joint commission to report a plan for a national budget system. 

On Nos, 118, 114, and 115: Reduces from $300,000 to $200,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, the amount to be covered into the 
Treasury from the unexpended balances of the appropriations 
for the Federal Trade Commission; 

On No. 116: Inserts the section, proposed by the Senate, au- 
thorizing the University of the State of Washington to exchange 
certain school lands heretofore granted by the United States. 

On No. 117: Inserts a substitute for the section proposed by. 
the Senate, referring to the Court of Claims for consideration 
and adjudication certain matters between J. F. MacMurray . 
or Mansfield, MacMurray and Cornish, and the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations of Indians, > 

JAMES W. Goop, 

WXI. S. VARE, 

Josera W. Bynxs, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, the conferees have come to a com- 
plete agreement. The bill as it passed the House carried $483,- 
595,013.20. It passed the Senate carrying $778,650,778.95. The 
Senate added to the House bill $295,055,765.75. The Senate has 
receded to the extent of $173,690,391, and the House has receded 
to the extent of $121,365,374.75. The amount now carried in the 
bill as agreed upon by the conferees is $604,960,387.95. The 
principal items which were in dispute and upon which the House 
has yielded are the following: The State Department, for em- 
ployees, $250,000. The Assistant Secretary of State advised the 
conferees that unless that amount was appropriated it would 
be absolutely necessary to close down the Passport Division. At 
the present time all of the countries of Europe are maintaining 
a passport division or service. They do not grant passports 
promiscuously, and they will continue to maintain passport regu- 
lations, and the United States will also maintain a passport 
service, but at the present time, unless this appropriation is 
made, we are advised that they would absolutely discontinue 
that service, and with the present orders not to permit anyone 
to enter any foreign country unless they had a passport from 
the country from which they come, it would deprive American 
citizens of the right to go to a foreign country. We have yielded 
and given the amount which the State Department insisted was 
the smallest amount they could get along with to maintain that 
service. At Pittsburgh, Pa,—— 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr, GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman understand that 
now that peace is declared this same passport system is expected 
to be kept up? 

Mr. GOOD, It is expected to be kept up for a number of 
months. It will be kept up until we are advised of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace, at least, and then it is proposed by 
the State Department, as well as by the foreign Governments, 
that some regulation of that kind will be the best safeguard 
against the country receiving undesirable people of other nation- 
alities. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Just one suggestion further. While it 
has no application to the situation right now, which, of course, 
must be taken care of, there is no reason why this Passport 
Bureau should not pay its way by fees, and I hope arrangements 
will be subsequently made so it will. 

Mr. GOOD. They get about $700,000 now from fees, and that 
more than covers expenses, but I think perhaps they could well 
afford to charge a larger fee. 

Mr. SIEGEL. If the gentleman will permit, the Passport 
Bureau pays for itself. ; 

Mr. GOOD. I say it does. 

Mr. SIEGEL. ‘They earned over $900,000 last year. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. May I ask the gentleman, is it not a fact 
fees are only paid to the Government in the event the passport 
is granted, and in case the passport is denied no fee is paid the 
Government? 

Mr, GOOD. I understand that is the case, 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. There are thousands and thousands de- 
nied; many more refused than granted. 

Mr. GOOD. Another item in the Senate bill to which the 
conferees have agreed is that of $950,000 for acquiring a site at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This is simply a reappropriation of funds that 
will be received from the sale of the old site. The old site has 
been sold for $950,000———— 


Mr. MADDEN. New site for what? 

Mr. GOOD. For a post office. 

The next item is the family allowances for persons in the 
military and naval service of the United States. The House 
bill carried $40,000,000 and the Senate bill carried $53,000,000 
for that service. The conferees have agreed to $48,000,000, or 
an increase of $8,000,000. It is quite likely with the very slow 
rate of demobilization that it will require a larger sum than 
this for the payment of family allowances on account of men 
in the military and naval services of the United States. 

In this connection I want to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the bill that passed the House in February car- 
ried $33,000,000 and made it immediately available. The de- 
ficiency bill for the same service carried $39,000,000, and that 
has already been paid out. I do not know, if Congress had ad- 
journed and had not met until December, what would have been 
done for the payment of the family allowances on account 
of men in the military and naval services of the United States, 
because the bill we passed carried only $33,000,000. We have 
already appropriated $39,000,000 since, or $6,000,000 more than 
the former bill carried, and that money has been practically all 
paid out or will have been sent out on the ist day of July. 
The department is asking for considerable more than this. 
The conferees felt, therefore, that while it might be necessary 
to recommend a deficiency in this regard, that the $48,000,000 
would be required in addition to the $39,000,000 which was car- 
ried in the deficiency bill. 

And so, too, with the payment for military and naval com- 
pensation. The House bill carried $24,000,000 and the Senate 
bill carried $70,000,000. The bill that failed carried only $20,- 
000,000. The Senate bill carried practically all of the esti- 
mate. It was stated by the director of this service that the 
$24,000,000 which was carried in the House bill would be re- 
quired to pay the claims already allowed, and that if the House 
had insisted and we had appropriated only $24,000,000 for the 
year there would have been no fund at all with which to pay 
the compensation arising under new claims. We therefore 
agreed upon $50,000,000 for this service, which is an increase 
over the amount previously carried in the bill of $26,000,000. 

The next item of any size is the increase over the House 
bill of $2,000,000 for the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. We have had this matter before the House several times, 
and the situation in which we found ourselves was about this, 
that the sundry civil bill carried $4,000,000, and while that 
was pending in conference a bill reported out by the Committee 
on Education carried $6,000,000, and at least a large part of it 
was for the same service for which we had appropriated the 
$4,000,000. And what the conferees did was this: We increased 
the amount formerly carried in the sundry civil bill from 
$4,000,000 to $6,000,000, which was the total amount asked for 
by the board, and then put in a provision that that amount of 
$6,000,000 should be in lieu of the $6,000,000 carried in bill 
recently passed amending section 2 of the original act. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield. 

Mr. SEARS. I think that is hardly a correct statement, 
While we raised the appropriation from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000, 
included in that $6,000,000 is $2,000,000 appropriated by this 
House, and so the appropriation was made practically at 
ee 000,000 as passed by the House last year. 

Mr. GOOD, The gentleman is mistaken about that. It 
was in addition to the $4,000,000 that had been appropriated. 

Mr. SEARS. Two million dollars previously passed by the 
House. 

Mr. GOOD. The language of the bill was that “it shall be 
in addition to the $2,000,000” carried in the act. At any rate, 
we have given them all they have asked for the entire service, 
and simply provide it shall be in lieu of the $6,000,000 carried 
in the bill amending the act. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. In order that in the future there may be 
no confusion about these figures, I want the gentleman to state 
categorically whether or not he is in position to state that the 
aggregate sum of $6,000,000 now carried in the bill is all that 
the Federal Vocational Board says they will require for their 
general administrative purposes and for the purpose of paying 
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this $80 a month to these 4,000 additional soldiers that we 
expect to take over under the provisions of the bill passed in 
the House a few days ago? 

Mr. GOOD. I would not put it just that way. I would say 
this: My recollection is that it was a little over $6,000,000— 
I think $6,300,000, based on $75 a month. Our hearings were 
had when that was all they were asking, but the House and 
the Senate subsequently agreed upon paying $80 a month. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Have you had before your committee any 
member in authority to speak for the Vocational Board who 
stated that the sum of $6,000,000 would be sufficient to take 
care of their necessities in view of the legislation we passed a 
few days ago taking over these additional soldiers? 

Mr. GOOD. We have had no hearings since the matter came 
up and have had no hearings since the allowance was raised 
from $75 a month to $80 a month. And I will say to the gen- 
tlemen that the only estimate that was made before the com- 
mittee was for $6,000,000 for the entire service, and that in- 
cluded the allowance of $75 a month for the men who availed 
themselves of this training or went to school or college. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, In other words, then, the gentleman does 
take the positive attitude that the Vocational Board has stated 
before his committee that the sum of $6,000,000 carried by this 
bill is sufficient to meet all their necessities in view of the 
legislation existing with reference to that board? 

Mr. GOOD. I have said to the gentleman that we have had 
no hearings since we passed the law increasing the amount from 
$75 to $80 a month. We have had no hearings and nobody has 
appeared, therefore, before the committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That very fact, I will say to the gentle- 
man, is the reason why I anticipate it will develop that the 
amount you have appropriated is not sufficient for the purposes 
intended and you will have to bring in a deficiency to cover it. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, the next item of any magnitude and, in 
fact, the large item, is the question of the Shipping Board. The 
House provision carried $276,000,000 for that board. The Sen- 
ate carried $491,000,000 for the same service. 

In order that we may have this matter straight, I want, first, 
to give you a picture of the balance sheet in so far as the ship 
construction item is concerned. The total authorization for ship 
construction, aside from requisitioned ships or purchased ships, 
was $2,884,000,000. Contracts have been let for all of that au- 
thorization except $220,000,000. This bill reduces the authoriza- 
tion by $120,000,000, leaving to the Shipping Board the right 
to enter into new contracts for new construction to the extent 
of $100,000,000. The amount, therefore, effective as an authori- 
zation when this bill shall have been approved will be $2,7 
000,000. We have already appropriated under this authoriza- 
tion, not including the amount carried in this bill, $1,938,451,000. 
The amount of the authorization remaining, therefore, before 
taking any action on this bill except to reduce the authorization 
by $120,000,000, is $825,449,000. 

This bill either appropriates or makes available toward that 
authorization $604,471,855. This does not take into account 
$100,000,000 for requisitioned ships, which would make up the 
entire amount of their estimate of $704,000,000. Of the whole 
amount of the ship construction authorization, therefore, after 
we shall have enacted this bill into law, there will remain to be 
met from appropriations or revenues, if all the ships are built 
within the limit of cost as authorized, $221,067,145. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if it is the intention of the committee to allow the Ship- 
ping Board to go along with the program of shipbuilding to the 
extent of $704,000,000? 

Mr. GOOD. They have that money. 

Mr. NOLAN. This $604,000,000, with the reserves they have 
on hand, will provide the necessary $704,000,000 to carry out 
that program? 

Mr. GOOD. That is the intention, and the only thing that 
stands in the way is, first, the sale of ships by the Shipping 
Board to the extent of $75,000,000. They have already sold 
ships to the extent of $51,000,000, and they tell us that we are 
the only country where there are ships that can be delivered at 
this time, the only producer that has ships to sell, and that there 
is a big market for the ships. The other item of $60,000,000 is 
in regard to operations. 

Last year the Shipping Board made considerable money from 
operations. Now, we have not attempted in this bill to take any of 
that, because that was used in this way: The War Department 
owes them $45,000,000 for services that they performed for the 
War Department. The Navy Department owes them $2,000,000. 
The Belgian Relief Commission owes them $11,000,000. They 
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have $12,000,000 in their treasury, after charging off for de- 
preciation something over 835,000,000, which was money re- 
ceived in operation and which has gone back into the ship+ 
building. program, or will go back in the next year. 

It was the statement of Mr. Rossiter that unquestionably 
they would make more than $5,000,000. a month without touch- 
ing their earnings of last year. We simply say that if they 
meet anything like their expectations, if they make $50,000,000 
or $60,000,000 this year, they can use that amount in ship con- 
struction: There is no doubt about that at alli 

Mr. NOLAN. If they can not meet their expectations is it 
the intention of the committee to assist them in carrying out 
their program with 8704, 000,000? 

Mr. GOOD. If they can not equal their old operations, then 
wo insist that they shall collect from the Navy and War De- 
partments and the Belgian Relief Commission 858,000,000, which 
will be within $3,000,000 of all that. we have. estimated: for 
operation. 

Mr. NOLAN. Is it possible for them to collect that $58,000,000? 

Mr. GOOD. Certainly, If you: can: not collect from the War 
Department when we have been appropriating for that depart- 
ment money by the billions, if one arm of the Government can 
not collect its debt from the War Department, I do not know 
how an individual or corporation can do it. 

Mr. NOLAN. It was stated repeatedly on the floor that it 
was merely a matter of carrying the money, on the books, and 
that no actual money passed in the transaction. 

Mr. ELSTON.. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON, As I understand it, the gentleman: came in 


here, when the bill was first brought into the House, with the 


statement that the Shipping Board and the committee had come 
to a perfect agreement on a definite program of construction, 
totaling. $704,000,000 for the fiscal year 1920, and that the bill 
introduced into the House and passed: by this House provided, 
by one means or another, for this total of 5704, 000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1920. J understand that the gentleman agrees that the 
existing. program should not be abated: and that commitments 
made should be carried out, so that no shipyards should be 
scrapped and no workers: put out of work during this next 
fiscal year. The gentleman: stated that on the floor, did he not? 

Mr. GOOD. That is true to an extent, except where the 
gentleman. said no shipyards; should be scrapped, It is the in- 
tention to serap: some of these Government: yards: and to sell 
them as. soon aS we can sell them: 

Mr. ELSTON, 
statement to that extent. But I remember also his statement 
nere, that the program agreed upon by the committee and the 
Shipping Board should be carried out. Now, I would like to 


ask with regard to the total amount of $135,000,000, namely, the 


difference between the Senate appropriation. of 8401, 000,000 and 
the House appropriation of $276,000,000. This difference: of 
$135,000,000. is not intended to diminish the program of 
$704,000,000 to the extent of $135,000,000, is: it? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. ELSTON. Now, it is intended to make good that 
$135,000,000, as I understand it, from other sources, namely: 
Capital stock of the United States: Shipping. Board, $50,000,000 ; 
working capital. or operation: proceeds of the Shipping Board, 
$60,000,000 ; and the amount of $25,000,000, which is an excess 
estimate on the part of the House committee over and above 
the estimate of $50,000,000 made by the Shipping Board of what 
would be received during the fiscal year 1920 out of the sale of 
ships: Is that true? That is, that there was a difference of 
opinion between the committee and the Shipping Board as to 
what they would receive out of the sale of ships: during the 
next fiscal year 1920? 

Mr. GOOD. That is true. 

Mr. ELSTON. Now, I understand the gentleman to have said 
this in reply to a question by the gentleman from California 
IMr. Noran]: that if any one of these three items, namely, the 
capital stock item of $50,000,000; or the working capital item, 
that is, the operation proceeds of $60,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1920, and the excess. estimate of $25,000,000. from the sale of 
ships—if any one of these items does not come up to expecta- 
tions, or is. not collectible, or liquid, although they may all be 
assets: of the Government, nevertheless, this House is committed 
to the program of $704,000,000, and the gentleman will assist in 
making up deficiencies if they should occur. Now, we want that 


understood, because promises and expectations have been made 


on that basis. 

Mr. GOOD: I Will say to the gentleman: that the Congress is 
committed to this program. If for any reason the operations or 
the sale of ships shall fall short of the amount taken into con- 
sideration, of course that amount will have to be supplied in 


-eign ships 
foreign countries and: cash would be obtained for them. 


I remember that the gentleman, qualified his ; 


some other way; but I want to say to the gentleman now, and I 
want the Shipping Board to take ce judicial notice of it, that I do 
not believe that Congress will for a minute temporize with any 
organization that will hold that great number of ships which the 
Shipping Board now holds and refuse to sell them, when every- 
body knows that as the months pass we are going to sell these 
ships on a declining market, that the market will unquestion- 
ably go down, according: to the statement of experts, to below 
$175 a ton. We have too many ships of one class, that make 
our fleet an unworkable fleet, and the Shipping Board has as- 
sured the committee that it proposes to soll these ships and sell 
them now. Mr. Hurley’s estimate was that they could sell 
8100,000,000 worth of the requisitioned ships. Most of them 
were requisitioned from Norway. We requisitioned: those and 
continued to build them, and they are ready for delivery. They 
can be sold now for cash to foreign countries. Most of those 
ships are sold in the United States, under an agreement that 
they will fly the American flag; but there is absolutely no ren- 
son why these ships should not be sold and why they should not 
be able to sell for foreign account more than the amount we have 


‘taken. into: consideration. 


Now, with regard to the ships sold in the United States, they 
are sold on time. Only about an average of 33) per cent is paid 
In cash, and that was the reason advanced by the Senate why 
this amount should be reduced to 850,000,000, where we had 
practically: taken into consideration $150;000,000. 

Mr. ELSTON.. Is it not true that the gentleman’s estimate 
of $75,000,000 realizable from the sale of ships during the fiscal 
year 1920 was predicated. on a percentage payment on an as- 
sumed total sales of something like $200,000,000 worth of ships? 

Mr. GOOD. No. 

Mr. ELSTON.. What was the percentage? 

Mr. GOOD. We assumed! that they would sell, as they said 
they were going to sell, about 5100, 000,000 worth of these for- 
that were requisitioned; that they would be sold to 


Mr. ELSTON.. Under any circumstances: the estimate of the 
gentleman, and of the — us well, calls for the sules 
in the fiscal year 1920 in the aggregate of over $100,000,000. 
There is no great difference of opinion in that regard’ between 
the Shipping Board and the gentleman? 

Mr. GOOD. I think not. I am not sure that I understood 
the gentleman's question. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield: to the gentleman from: Michigan. 

Mr. SCOTT:. In connection with this appropriation; did the 
committee grant any portion of it in view of the proposed plan of 
the Shipping Board: to construct 125 ships of 10,000 dead-weight 
tons or over? 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will look in the table he will 
find a statement that gives: just exactly the number of ships 
that are on the ways, the number that are in the wet basin, and 
the number for which the keels have been laid. I can not carry 
all these figures in my mind: There is a table giving it all, and 
it was based upon that table that the committee arrived at its 
conclusions. 

Mr. SCOTT.. I will say to the gentleman that I am fairly 
familiar with the work that is now in process of construction, 
but my question is not directed to the ships that are now on 
the ways or that are partially completed, but it is directed to 
125 ships that have not even: been started yet, and that the 
Shipping Board propose to construct in the future, the ships 
to be of 10,000: or 12,000 dead-weight tons and. upward. 

Mr:.GOOD. There is no estimate for those. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is not contained in this estimate. 

Mr. GOOD. That is not contained in this bill. The only 
estimate was for the ships that are in process of construction. 
at the present time: 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. How much money is left in the bill for the 
Shipping Board now? 

Mr. GOOD. Three hundred and fifty-six million dollars of 
appropriations. 

Mr. CARTER: That is the capital stock to be used for the 
expenses of running the work? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. How much did the original. House bill carry? 

Mr. GOOD. The House bill originally carried $276,000,000. 

Mr. CARTER. How much did the Senate increase it? 

Mr. GOOD. The Senate increased. it to $491,000,000. 

Mr; CARTER. Now, does the gentleman: think he has left 
sufficient. funds for the Shipping Board to run this business 
without forcing the sale of ships and causing them to be sold 
for less than they are worth? 
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Mr. GOOD. Well, yes. 

Mr. CARTER. The thing I wanted to get clear in my mind 
was—I know the gentleman considered this phase of it—that 
we ought not to permit the appropriation to be cut to a point 
where the sale of ships might be forced in order to run the 
business, and thereby the ships be sold for less. 

Mr. GOOD. We are going to sell some of these ships at a 
loss. The market is going down and they anticipate that. 
They have been fortunate in selling ships so far at a very high 
price; that is because of the lost tonnage during the war. We 
are the only country that can supply ships, and we can only 
supply ships of a certain class, The market will be limited for 
ships of that class, and after we have supplied the market for 
that class we will have to sell some of them at a loss. 

Mr. CARTER. That does not get quite to the question I 
asked. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I do not believe 
the provision carried in the bill will force the Shipping Board 
to sell at any greater loss than they are having to sell now, but 
I think by selling the ships now they will not suffer as great a 
loss as they will by continuing the policy of holding the ships. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If the gentleman will yield, I will say 
for the benefit of my friend, the gentleman from Oklahoma, that 
there is no such thing as a forced sale of ships. ‘There is the 
greatest demand for ships, and such ships as are built at Hog 
Island are worth $2,000 a day for charter rights, and the ships 
you can sell to-day, but they may not pay as much to-morrow. 
There is no question about a forced sale of the ships. The ques- 
tion is to get ships enough for those who wish to purchase them, 

Mr. CARTER. The ship purchasers know as much about 
what the Government is doing as do Members of Congress, If 
they know that the Shipping Board has not sufficient funds to 
conduct the business and that they have to sell ships to get 
funds, naturally that would depreciate the price. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes, a 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. For information, I desire to ask 
the chairman this question. It is disclosed by questions asked 
the chairman that it is contemplated that there shall be built 
for the Shipping Board something like 100 vessels. 

Mr. SCOTT. One hundred and twenty-five new ships. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Then it seems to be in contempla- 
tion that the Shipping Board will dispose of the ships under the 
general power now exercised." I want to ask the chairman of 
the committee what is his judgment with reference to the ad- 
visability of the Government, through its Shipping Board, hav- 
ing the ships constructed, which, in the judgment of the chair- 
man, it is evident that the Government will have to sell at a 
loss? : 

Mr. GOOD. The ships that will be constructed will be con- 
structed in part out of material already on hand.. A part of the 
plates haye been fabricated. If that is sold, it will be sold at 
a great loss. The type of ships that will be constructed now 
will be of a different type altogether from the ships we have 
been constructing; they will be larger and faster and will fit 
in with the fleet we now have. It will be absolutely necessary 
for the management of the fleet to have additional ships. 

I do not know how many they can construct out of their 
authorization. We have left $100,000,000 of that authorization 
for new ships, but, of course, they can not avail themselves of 
it if they do not complete the ships already under contract 
within the limit of cost. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am not quite clear about that. I un- 
derstood from the questions propounded to the chairman that the 
Shipping Board was contracting for the construction of 125 
ships, the construction of which is not yet begun. I understood 
in some sort of a way that the Shipping Board was obligated. 
It seems to me a wise policy, if the ships now held are to be 
disposed of, for the Shipping Board not to take on any new con- 
tracts for ships when it now seems reasonable that they must 
sell them at a loss. It is not a wise public policy to carry for- 
ward such a contract. 

Mr. GOOD. I think there would be no difficulty in arriving 
at a similar conclusion as far as the committee was concerned if 
we had not had a large amount of material on hand that could 
be used. Some shipbuilders were willing to take it off the 
Government's hands. One builder would take five ships at $230 
a ton actual cost to the Government. He would also take the 


contract for building new ships and take the material on hand 
at a greatly reduced price. It seemed to the committee that it 
was the only way we had to utilize the material on hand to 
make the fleet a balanced fleet. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. One more question and then I will not 
trouble the gentleman further. Does the material we have on 


hand go into the structures of the total number of ships, or 
could we reduce the total number and use the material on hand? 
Mr. GOOD. The committee did not go into the question of 


new contracts. My understanding is that the new contracts are 
reinstatements of the old contracts for larger ships. I will say 
that item was not before the committee and I do not know 
about it. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I want to make this suggestion, 
with the gentleman’s permission: While we were on the other 
side we found that there seems to be an inability on the part 
of this Government to let up on its purchase of materials when 
there is a reduction in need for the use of the materials. In 
other words, there is not a coordination between that branch of 
activities that has to do with the use of things we buy and that 
part of the Government having to do with the purchase and 
acquiring of things that we buy. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman a 
question upon another subject if he is through with the ship- 
ping proposition. 

Mr. GOOD, Let us get through with the shipping proposi- 
tion first. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I want to make this sug- 
gestion, if the gentleman will yield, that on paying a visit to 
the Hog Island shipyards I found they had an immense quan- 
tity of material on hand there, the greater portion of which, the 
superintendent informed me, would have to be scrapped unless 
these contracts were carried out and unless this material was 
used in those particular ships, which they were all ready to 
build. I also find they were at that time—I suppose not count- 
ing the overhead expenses—selling ships they were turning out 
at an actual profit to the Government. 

Mr. NOLAN. Is not this the fact, that last January the 
United States Shipping Board sent word out to the shipyards of 
the country canceling a number of contracts? 8 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; I understand they did. 

Mr. NOLAN. And in May word went forth that a great 
number of other contracts were to be canceled. In other words, 
that the contract for every ship, the keel of which would not 
be laid by July 1, was canceled or suspended. The $704,000,000, 
as I understand it, is to carry out the unsuspended portion of 
the Shipping Board’s contracts, as from last January, and if 
there is any reinstatement of a larger type of ship, it will be 
of contracts suspended as far back as last January only, how- 
ever, to the extent of $100,000,000; that they are going to try 
as far as they can to save the salvage of this material in the 
shipyards and going to use it in the construction of these ships, 
a type of ship that is of the greatest use to this country, and 
that the addition of these ships they propose to contract for to 
the extent of $100,000,000 would be to balance the fleet. It is 
the intention of the Shipping Board in their program to not lay 
down new keels, but to reinstate some of these suspended con- 
tracts. I think the House ought to have that made clear to 
them. 

Mr. GOOD. That is my impression, but I will say to the 
gentleman that I did not go into that question any further than 
to ascertain as to the use of the material on hand, and just to 
what extent that material is new keels I am not informed; but 
it was to use the material on hand, and my understanding 
was that it was to reinstate contracts for ships of a larger type, 
and I am not informed whether the keels had been laid or not. 

Mr. NOLAN. The program is also, as far as they can, to 
sell material at cost price to the shipyards and let them build 
for private parties and for foreign account. 

Mr. GOOD. I understand that is also a part of their program. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] states that his remarks are intended to serve notice on 
the Shipping Board that it is important to sell some of the ships 
they now have on hand and some they hope to have in the near 
future. For what purposes can the Shipping Board now use the 
proceeds arising from the sale of ships? 

Mr. GOOD. The act gives the President the power to con- 
struct these ships, and the President has practically unlimited 
power, 

Mr. OLIVER. So the proceeds arising from sales, in fact, con- 
stitute a revolving fund for the use of the Shipping Board in 
ship construction? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; to use for ship construction within the limit 
of cost. : 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I think the House may have gained 
a misapprehension from the colloquy between the chairman of 
the committee and the gentleman from California [Mr. NofAN ]. 
Mr, Hurley appeared before the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine the other day and notified us that the Shipping Board 
contemplated the construction of 125 new ships which were 
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larger than the type of ships the yards have been making for the 
United States Government. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. Just for a question. I can not yield any more 
for a statement. 

Mr. NOLAN. Just in connection with that. 

Mr. GOOD. I know, but my time is almost ed and I 
have hardly started to explain the bill. 

Mr. NOLAN. The chairman ought to explain to the House 
that the Government wants to get rid of some of these vessels, 

Mr. GOOD. I have explained it twice now. 

Mr. NOLAN. And that is one of the reasons why they hold 
up the Jones bill. 

Mr. MILEBR. Mr. Speaker, will the 3 yield? 

Mr. GOOD. ‘Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. In enumerating certain credits outstanding in 
favor of the Shipping Board there is enumerated an item of 
$11,000,000 due from the Belgian Relief Committee. I would 
like to know what that is. 

Mr. GOOD. The Belgian Relief Commission? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. That was for transporting food supplies and 
clothing to Belgium for sufferers in Belgium. 

Mr. MILLER. Who was the creditor in that—who is to 


pay? 

Mr. GOOD. The Belgian Relief organization. 

Mr. MILLER. A citizens’ committee? 

Mr. 600D. I think associated with the United States per- 
haps are Great Britain and France in that matter, but I am 

not sure. I will have to look that up. I only know it is the 
Belgian ‘Relief Commission. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOOD. On this subject? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is it not a fact that the Shipping Board now 
has contracts in many of these shipyards for the eonstruction 
of standardized ships, fabricated ships, that they are having 
too many of a certain type to give the fleet balance, and if 
they can make advantageous arrangements for shipyards for 
the construction of other types of ships it may be advantageous 
that they can do so and a great saving in carrying out the 
program now before the country, and enable them even if they 
have to dispose of those ships later to do so at better advan- 
tage and put us on a better footing and better plane in com- 
peting with the shipyards and the ships of Great Britain and 
other foreign: countries? 

Mr. GOOD. I do not think there will be any saving. I think 
there is bound to be a loss, but tt will save some material un- 
questionably and give a better type of ship. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I mean in reference to construction and ad- 
justments. 

Mr. GOOD. Now, the gentleman from North Carolina the 
other day made the statement that the sundry civil bill which 
failed at last session carried for this purpose $649,653,254, but 
that the House bill at this session, while it carried $276,000,000, 
made provision for $704,000,000. I want to remind the 
man from North Carolina that in reporting this bill we found 
that we had on hand $6,514,220 of a net balance from the housing 
appropriation, $9,874,691 from transportation, $4,176,000 from 
the foreign-ship fund, and $118,000,000 from the $150,000,000 
appropriation for the purchase of ships, and $25,111,000 from the 
plant and facilities fund. We also have added $60,000,000 from 
the operation of ships and permit them to use the $50,000,000 
from the capital stock. If the other bill had carried, they 
could have used the $60,000,000 from operations for building 
ships, and they could have used the $50,000,000 of capital stock; 
therefore their bill actually carried or made available $759,- 
653,254. They could also have used, in addition to that, for the 
purchase of ships, $118,000,000, making a grand total of almost 
$900,000,000 which would have been available, while this bill 
makes available at the outside $704,000,000. What was to be- 
come of the $118,000,000 that had been appropriated and re- 
mained unexpended and unobligated? Was not it the part of 
wisdom to pick it up and instead of appropriating more money 
out of the Treasury use what we had already appropriated for 
ship acquisition, for plants, housing, and transportation pur- 
poses? Now, that is what we have attempted to do, and while 
some gentleman may feel we were cutting pretty low, my opinion 
is that if the Shipping Board will take up in a vigorous way 
the sale of these ships, of which they have too many of a given 
type, there will be no shortage, and the amount ‘appropriated 
will be found sufficient. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I have several items which I desire to discuss. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two minutes remaining. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my time be extended 30 


minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
— . that his time be extended for 30 minutes. Is there ob- 

ection? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I shall not object, because I think the gentleman ought 
to have all the time necessary to explain this conference report, 
but I would ask the gentleman if he has any objection to my 
re Say, 20 or 25. minutes? 

Mr. GOOD. Not at all. I think the gentleman should have 
it, and, as far as I am personally concerned, I will ask that my 
time be extended 1 hour, and I will yield 30 minutes to the gen- 


tleman. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
Seria that his time be extended for one hour. Is there ob- 

ection? 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 


‘think the time is getting pretty close to a point when debate on 


this question ought to quit, and I intend to object—— 
Mr. GOOD. But I have not explained more than half the bill. 
Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the House cares to hear—— 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This bill carries six hundred and 
odd millions of dollars. 
Mr. GOOD. Then I ask unanimous consent that my time be 
ae 80 minutes. 


would not the gentleman couple with that request that 
Ihave 30 minutes? There are one or two gentlemen on this side 
to be heard and I think we are entitled to some time. 

Mr. GOOD. I think there will be no trouble at all. 

Mr. ‘BYRNS of Tennessee. I would like to have it under- 
stood there will be no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman un- 
less the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it ought to be limited as to time, and, 


still reserving the right to object, I think there is no necessity 


of having long debate on these questions that have been settled 
and passed upon. It is just a waste of time of the House and 
the country. The time has come when we ought to close it up 
aa while I am not going to object to the gentleman’s re- 
quest 

Mr. GOOD. I ask unanimous consent that my time be ex- 
tended for one hour and I will yield to the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. RAKER. Wil the gentleman now yield on another 


‘matter? 


—5 McDUFFIB. But, before leaving this question 
Mr. RAKER. I desire to inquire in reference to the amend- 
ment numbered 52, page 106 of the bill, the war-time explosive 
a —— 

Mr. GOOD. That is out. 

Mr. RAKER. The conferees agreed to disagree to that 
amendment? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; that goes out. It is not in the bill at all. 

Mr. RAKER. And that settles the whole matter? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I want to get it clear. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that he is satisfied that the $704,000,000 ar- 
rived at by his figures, taking into consideration the amount due 
from the Belgian Relief Committee, which the Shipping Board 
will have to collect itself, the amount also to be obtained from 
the War Department, which they will have to collect, make up 
the $704,000,0007 

You feel assured, do you, that the program of the Shipping 
Board throughout the country will not be hampered by the cut- 
ting down of the appropriation? 

Mr. GOOD. Not in the least. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Then, if they are not able to make these 
collections, I understood you to say that the committee would be 
perfectly willing to pass an additional appropriation in order 
to carry out the program? 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, I do not know what the committee 
would do or what Congress would do. 

Mr. McDUFFIE£. But what the chairman would do? 

Mr. GOOD. I say that we are committed to this program, 


and if the money is not available from any source it would be 
the duty of Congress to appropriate the money. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. And you do not think it will stop the 
Working of the Shipping Board? 

Mr. GOOD. Not in the least. 
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Mr. McDUFFIB. The world knows that we have got to sell 
these ships, and does it not necessarily follow that those ships 
will have to be sacrificed, largely? 

Mr. GOOD. They are advised that we are the only people to 
make spot delivery of these ships, and we have been selling them 
without loss so far, and I think nobody connected with the 
Shipping Board anticipates that the work will remain per- 
manent. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wish to refer to the proviso in amendment 
No. 111, which says: 

That hercafter no transfer of motor-propeiled vehicles and motor 
be pe greece unless 8 authorized by law, shall be made free 
of charge to any branch of the Government service. 

Will that interfere with the transfer by the War Department 
to the various State highway departments of motor-propelled 
vehicles heretofore authorized by law? 

Mr. GOOD. No; because that has been specifically author- 
ized by law, and that comes within the limitation provided for 
in this language. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wanted to be perfectly sure about that. 

Mr. GOOD. I think there is no question about that. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. $ 

Mr. BLACK. I had marked the same paragraph for a ques- 
tion. I am unable to see any limitation in this amendment No. 
111 that would prevent the real repeal of that section 7 of the 
Post Office appropriation bill. It seems to me that it would be 
a prohibition, n 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will look at line 22, page 209, 
he will see that it reads: 

That hereafter no transfer of motor-propelled vehicles and motor 
equipment, unless specifically authorized by law, shall be made free of 
charge to any branch of the Government service. 

Where they have been made specifically authorized by law 
they will be transferred free of charge, just as in the case of 
the St. Elizabeths Hospital and in the case of the Post Office De- 
partment they are specifically authorized by law; and therefore 
that transfer can be made. But unless we specifically authorize 
the transfer without payment it can not be made. 

Mr. BLACK. I had noted that language, but my construction 
of it was that it would mean that Gongress would have to pass a 
law, for instance, transferring 100 motor vehicles to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for distribution in that way. When it says 
“ specifically authorized by law,” I was of the thought that that 
would really work a repeal of section 7 of the Post Office ap- 
propriation act, and we would hereafter have to take up these 
specific items and authorize such transfers. Does the gentle- 
man ri there is no danger in the interpretation of that para- 
graph 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, it was a Senate amendment, but it 
seemed to us it was safeguarded, and that where the law pro- 
vided a motor-propelled vehicle could be transferred without 
charge it could be done. 

Mr. BLACK. Let me call attention to the fact that section 
7 of the Post Office appropriation bill does not mention motor 
vehicles at all. It authorizes the Secretary of War to transfer 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for distribution to the several 
States war equipment and war supplies, and under that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has assumed the authority, as I think 
he did have the authority, to transfer motor vehicles. Now, 
this amendment says that unless we have specific authority of 
law to transfer these motor vehicles it shall not hereafter be 
done. I am wondering if that section 7 can be construed to be 
specific authority of law. It does not even mention motor 
vehicles. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman we did not have that 
section of the Post Office bill before us, but if the law authoriz- 
ing the transfer does not provide they shall be transferred 
without charge, of course it can not be done. They will have 
to pay for them out of their appropriation. 

Mr. BLACK. That law does provide it shall be without 
charge, but it does not mention motor vehicles by name, and I 
really think there is danger that this is a limitation on or a 
repeal of that section 7, so far as motor vehicles are concerned. 
I am sure it was not the intention, but I think that will be the 
effect. 

Mr. GOOD. The conferees agreed upon the Senate amend- 
ment giving $125,000 additional to St. Elizabeths Hospital and 


$121,937.75 to Howard University. That latter item went out. 


on a point of order in the House and was restored in the Senate, 
and the conferees agreed to it. 

The House bill carried $1,400,000 for the Department of 
Justice for the detection and prosecution of crime. The 
Senate bill carried $2,000,000, and the conferees have agreed 
upon $1,600,000, or an increase of $200,000 over the House bill. 


The deficiency bill, which is in conference, carries a provision 
that so far as the Housing Corporation is concerned all the 
receipts from operations shall be turned into the Treasury of 
the United States, and that Congress shall appropriate the 
money for running the houses and paying the administrative.ex- 
pense. The Senate, therefore, put into this bill an appropria- 
tion of $2,990,000, which was about $400,000 less than the esti- 
mate. We have reduced that amount to $2,068,000, or a re- 
duction of $923,000 under the amount carried in the Senate bill. 

The Senate amendment of $400,000 for the Employment Serv- 
ice. provided not only for a clearing house in the Bureau of 
Labor, but also provided for a field service. The provision 
agreed upon in conference carries but $200,000, and only makes 
provision for a clearing house in Washington. 

We had previously appropriated $800,000 each for the con- 
struction of two coal barges for carrying coal to the Panama 
Canal The increased cost of labor and material made it nec- 
essary to increase that appropriation, and the House conferees 
therefore agreed to the Senate amendment appropriating 
$729,898. additional. 

The Senate has receded on the reflecting pool in Potomac 
Park with an amendment reducing it from $200,000 to $175,000. 

The Senate bill also increased the House amount for the con- 
struction of the Alaskan Railroad by about $10,000,000. The 
bill as it passed the House carried an appropriation up to the 
limit of cost for the construction of this railroad, and the 
amount added to the bill by the Senate was in excess of that 
limit of cost. The House committee refused to hear testimony 
in regard to the need of appropriations in excess of the limit 
of cost, preferring that the matter of increasing the limit of 
cost should be taken up first with Congress and by legislation 
having that limit increased. 

The legislation amending the explosives act and the legisla- 
tion affecting the Interdepartmental Social Hygiene Board are 
out of the bill, the conferees having agreed to eliminate them. 

I think that explains in large measure the principal items 
in the bill. 

I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
BxRNSI. 

The SPEAKER. The 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the conferees on 
the part of the House have labored very earnestly to come to 
a unanimous agreement with the „conferees on the part of the 
Senate respecting the differences between the Senate and the 
House, in order that this bill may be quickly passed and be- 
come a law. I dare say that there are a number of items 
agreed upon in this conference report to which individual 
members of the conferees on the part of the House would not 
originally have given assent. But you gentlemen understand, 
of course, that when we go into conference between the House 
and the Senate there must be a spirit of compromise between 
the two bodies in order that a conclusion may be reached. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] has very fuily and 
elaborately discussed the various amendmenis that have been 
agreed upon and reported to the House. I simply want to call 
attention to one or two. In the first place I want to refer to 
that amendment which relates to the establishment of what is 
called a clearing house for the United States Employment 
Service here in the District of Columbia. The conferees have 
reported a provision to the House providing $200,000 which 
shall be used within the District of Columbia by the United 
States Employment Service in the way of a general clearing 
house. That, of course, is good as far as it goes. But it is 
my own personal judgment that the amendment does not go 
far enough. I would have been glad to see some reasonable 
appropriation made that would have enabled this service to 
continue its agencies in the various States in order to render 
effective service, particularly to the discharged soldiers and 
sailors who find themselves without positions. We have estab- 
lished, in other words, a clearing house here in the District of 
Columbia, but I call your attention to the fact that the amend- 
ment does not provide any agency to originate business for this 
clearing house. It is on all fours with what might be said of 
a financial clearing house without banks to originate business 
for the clearing house to carry on. 

Now, in this connection—and I shall not discuss the matter 
at length—I wish to call the attention of the House to the 
report that has been made by the Director of the Employment 
Service and which appears in the hearings which were had by 
the Senate committee on this particular bill. He submitted a 
report showing the number of registrations and the number of 
persons who had been placed by the service from February 8. 
1918, down to and including June 7 of this year. That report 


‘gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 


shows that of soldiers and sailors only there were registered 
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with the various employment bureaus throughout the country 
the number of 430,018, and of that number there were placed 
by the service 262,611. 

The statement of total activities for the entire calendar year 
1918 and up to and including May of this year, which includes 
the soldiers and sailors as well as others who applied for posi- 
tions, shows that they numbered in the way of registrations 
6,667,101. There were calls for help for labor on the part of 
various employers to the number of 11,571,008. There were 
6,055,816 referred and 4,147,003 actually placed by the Employ- 
ment Service during the months to which I refer. 

Now, it seems to me, from the report which has been sub- 
mitted and which is on record, that it is clearly demonstrated 
that Congress ought to have made some provision to take care 
of this service in the States and that it has proven of great 
value. I want to say that it is stated in the hearings that there 
are not more than eight of the States now which have an ade- 
quate employment service, and therefore when we stop these 
Federal agencies in the States, necessarily the number of sol- 
diers and sailors who are going to be discharged and demo- 
bilized in the future and who need positions will have no 
one with whom they can register, unless they write to the 
clearing house here. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman speaks of eight States having 
an employment service. As I understand it, Illinois always 
has had an employment seryice maintained at the expense 
of the State and appropriated for by the State legislature. She 
has recently added 12 additional stations, so that every city 
in the State of 25,000 population has a station appropriated 
for by the State legislature. Chicago has six stations, I believe. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is very commendable legis- 
lation, it seems to me, on the part of the great State of Illi- 
nois, and, undoubtedly, this service, on account of the action 
taken by Illinois, will not be so greatly missed in that State 
as it will be in those States where no such agencies have been 
created. The director of the service stated—and I quote from 
him in order that I may be exact in my statement—that per- 
haps eight States at the most have employment service which 
might be termed in any way adequate. We have, of course, in 
the vast majority of the States no employment service and no 
appropriation for any, and at the present time no possibility 
for any, because the legislatures of a large percentage of the 
States have already adjourned. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will allow me, you may take 
many States that are not manufacturing States and you will 
find that there has been no real necessity for the State estab- 
lishing this service, because the agricultural people as a rule 
take care of themselves pretty well without the aid of an em- 
ployment bureau, as I understand it. Otherwise, if it had been 
necessary, they would have had them, as we have them in the 
States that are called manufacturing States. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is quite true; but, un- 
doubtedly, there are a number of States which would even come 
within the class referred to by the gentleman from Illinois 
which have to-day no employment service. Their legislatures 
are not in session. They can not establish employment services, 
and the point I was seeking to make was that some provision 
should be made whereby those who are in such States and 
without positions might have an opportunity to register their 
desire for employment, and there might be some one who can 
advise them where they can secure employment. 

The very fact that we are establishing a clearing house here 
in the District of Columbia, confining its activities to this city 
and to the work it can possibly do by mail, it seems to me does 
not meet the situation in any sense. I understand that bills 
are pending before the proper committees of the House and 
Senate seeking to enact legislation along this line, and I as- 
sume that those bills will be reported shortly. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I consumed? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. BRYNS of Tennessee. There is another amendment to 
which I wish to refer 

Mr. GOOD. Before the gentleman goes to that, I should like 
to ask him a question. 

1 Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
owa. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman realizes, with regard to this Em- 
ployment Service, that this clearing house will do something 
in the way of providing employment for the returning sol- 
diers by making available the information furnished by the 
officer on board the ship, who gets the information and trans- 
mits it 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. 


Mr. GOOD. To the eight States, and also to those employ- 
ment services in boards of trade and commercial organizations 
throughout the country, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. GOOD. While the bill that passed the House in Feb- 
muy for this year did not carry a penny, even for a clearing 

ouse, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I regret to say that it did not, 
and I was not seeking to minimize whatever service may be 
rendered by this clearing house. The only point I was mak- 
ing was that, in my judgment, it did not go far enough, because 
for the life of me I can not see how a clearing house can be 
effective unless there is some agency to originate business for it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will yield, 
I want to ask him about this Employment Service. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will make it 
brief. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. How much is appropriated, 
as the matter now stands in conference? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Two hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The bill I have before me 
would seem to appropriate $400,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The Senate adopted an amend- 
ment provided for $400,000 for general employment service. 
The conferees have agreed upon an amendment to provide 
$200,000 for the establishment of a clearing house here in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania seems to have 
a very satisfactory employment service of its own, paid for 
by the State. Just how will this appropriation affect a situa- 
tion like that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It does not affect it in any sense. 
This clearing house is intended to be of assistance to the coun- 
try generally and to those who need employment generally 
throughout the country in securing positions, and where a State 
has an employment agency or an employment service I can 
appreciate the fact that this clearing house here will be able 
possibly to render some assistance. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is this clearing house for work 
here in the District of Columbia only? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; it is confined to the District 
as a central Federal agency. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, just very briefly I want to refer to the 
appropriation for the Shipping Board. As the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop] very fully and clearly stated, the House 
adopted a provision making a cash appropriation of $276,000,000. 
The Senate adopted a provision making a cash appropriation of 
$491,000,000. The conferees have finally agreed upon a cash 
appropriation of $356,000,000, which is $80,000,000 in excess of 
the amount carried by the House. I hope that will be suffi- 
cient. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] states that if it is 
not, a deficiency may be secured later. In my judgment it is a 
rather doubtful policy to take from the Shipping Board not 
only its capital stock but also its working capital in addition. 
Then, too, I may say that the Shipping Board contended that 
the House had given too much credit for the sale of ships, the 
House having assumed that they would have $75,000,000 in cash 
from the sale of ships, which they could use during the next 
year, whereas the Shipping Board contended that $50,000,000 
would be a large sum. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. GOOD. Does the gentleman think we ought to have in- 
creased this by $110,000,000? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. So far as I am concerned I will 
say frankly that if we had increased it by $60,000,000 we would 
have been nearer what is right and nearer what I firmly believe 
will be developed later on when we bring in a deficiency bill for 
this Shipping Board, unless they make more money out of their 
operations than they anticipate. 

If they sell more ships than they anticipate, why, it may be 
that such a large deficiency will not be required. But here is 
the situation: By undertaking to provide that such a large 
amount from the sale of ships shall be taken into consideration 
and used during the next year we put the Shipping Board in 
the position of having to sell these ships, and we let the buying 
public know that the Shipping Board has not in its treasury a 
sufficient amount of money to do whatever construction is 
necessary during the next year, and therefore the buying public 
are in a position to stand back and say to the Shipping Board, 
“If you want to sell your ships you must take a less price than 
you otherwise would demand,” because these ships are not sold 
for cash. It is impossible to sell them for cash and realize the 
best price. In fact, only about 25 per cent cash is realized, 


Now, in my judgment it would have been wiser if we had made 
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an appropriation which would not have put the Shipping Board 
in the situation before the buying public requiring them to sell 
the ships regardless of the price that they might bring, unless 
it eun come back to Congress and get additional money. The 
gentleman from Iowa, however, has relieved the Shipping 
Board of this embarrassment to a certain extent by indicating, 
that a deficiency appropriation may be made later on if needed. 

Mr. GOOD. I am sorry to see the gentleman in such com- 
plete disagreement with the gentleman from North Carolina in 
regard to the amount that is carried. ` 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not know what the views of 
the gentleman from North Carolina are, but I believe that when 
we come to the deficiency bill next winter the facts will show 
that I am very nearly correct in my contention. 

This brings me to another point, and then I must conclude, 
for I must yield to two other gentlemen. I have signed the 
conference report. I am in line with the gentleman from Iowa, 
who is making a very commendable effort to cut expenses, but 
I do not believe that in cases where we know what is going to 
be needed next year we ought to cut these expenses with a 
view of taking them up by a deficiency later on. It is going 
to be found later on that a number of activities in this bill— 
and I may say in other bills—will have to be augmented by defi- 
ciency appropriations. Therefore the very fact that we are 
cutting expenses to-day and so greatly reducing expenses, as 
Some gentlemen have claimed, is going to be found rather an 
exaggeration later on when deficiencies will have to be passed 
by Congress in order to provide the necessary funds to carry on 
many of the activities of the Government. The economy record 
of the Republican Party can not be safely judged by the size 
of the bills now being passed. It will have been established 
when we ascertain how much more is to be appropriated later 
on by way of deficiency appropriations. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, at the last ses- 
sion of Congress I reported this sundry civil bil. At this session 
I have not consumed any time in discussing it because it was my 
desire to expedite its passage. 

The debate here to-day causes me to refer to two subjects 
in order that the record may be kept straight. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the aisle attack the Employment Service and have 
stated their views as to the provision in this bill. The facts 
are that in the last session of Congress the sundry civil subcom- 
mittee, composed of the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. Sherley, 
the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Howard, and the distinguished 
Speaker of this House, Mr. GILLETT, Republican Leader Mox- 

» DELL, and myself, were unanimously of the opinion that the war 
having come to a close, the Appropriation Committee was no 
longer justified in bringing in on appropriation. bills legislation 
establishing new departments and appropriating for them large 
sums of money; that there was no justificatton for the usurpa- 
tion of the functions of the legislative committees of this House. 
‘Without passing on the merits of the proposition at all, we took 
that position, and it was sustained by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, with the exception of four members on the Democratic 
side of the House, who signed a minority report. They were the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. GALLIYAN, the gentleman 
from New Jersey, Mr. EAGAN, the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. 
Howard, and the gentleman from Montana, Mr. Evans. 

When we came on the floor an amendment was offered propos- 
ing to appropriate about $10,000,000. A point of order was 
made against it, and it went out under the rules of the House. 
I am firmly convinced that the appropriation in this bill, which 
is in the nature of a compromise, will accomplish nothing. One 
of two things should be done, The Employment Bureau should 
exist as it to-day exists, with offices throughout the country and 
local representatives endeavoring to secure employment for the 
unemployed, or it should not exist at all. The Labor Committee 
of the House has had this matter under advisement since May 
19, and it ought to have reported a bill so that the House could 
express its views on the establishment of this service as a perma- 
nent activity ef the Government. 

This appropriation for the service, which can be spent only 
for employees in the District of Columbia, will be of no service 
to the returning soldiers. The organization will be disbanded, 
and we might just as well have refused to appropriate anything 
at all. If $400,000 was appropriated without restricting the 
appropriation to the District of Columbia, the field offices could 
be kept open until the Congress passed on the legislation now 
being considered by the Labor Committee. 

Now, as to the Shipping Board: I rejoice that the gentleman 
from Iowa, in response to a question, stated that as far as he 
was concerned, when it was necessary he would favor the 
appropriation in a deficiency bill of a sufficient amount to carry 


out this program of $704,000,000. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the necessity will arise, and in the very near future. 

I spent some time in investigating the Shipping Board situa- 
tion. I know as to the operating division there may be no 
immediate trouble. But when we take as we do by this bill the 
$50,000,000. capital stock which is on deposit in banks through- 
out the country and is used to pay their current obligations on 
construction account we are taking from them their working 
capital, and they will have to replace it immediately, and 
there is only one way in which they can secure funds to replace 
it and that is by a forced sale of ships at this time. 

This bill provides for the sale of $225,000,000 worth of ships. 
I say that because they can not sell for cash. We may say that 
they ought to, but they can not. They can not get fair prices 
when they demand cash, and they have been getting about one- 
third eash. When we ask them to secure $75,000,000 from the 
sale of ships it means they will have to sell $225,000,000 worth 
of ships. But I hope the Shipping Board will consider the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa that he will favor a defi- 
ciency appropriation when it is necessary, and acting upon this 
will continue its present policy of selling upon terms that will 
enable us to secure fair prices for our ships and will not at- 
tempt to carry out the program of selling for cash and thereby 
sacrificing the ships. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Can I have five minutes 
more? 

Mr. BYRNS. of Tennessee. I am sorry but my time is all 
promised. 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, in those five 
minutes I want to refer to the appropriation of $118,000,000 
which has been referred to by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop]. I have nothing to do with the debate between the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Kirenrn] and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, but the other day I heard the gentleman from 
Iowa injeet into the speech of Mr. Kircuty, from North Caro- 
lina, the statement that when they came to prepare this bill 
they found $118,000,000, and to-day again the gentleman makes 
the statement that he found unexpended $118,000,000 that was 
appropriated for the purchase of ships, and his language im- 
plies that the former committee did not know of the existence 
of this fund, and it was left to him to find this small amount 
hanging around the Shipping Board's offices. That is a very 
great reflection upon my friend from Iowa [Mr. Goon], who 
was a member of the Committee on Appropriations, but it is a 
worse reflection upon the distinguished Speaker, who was a 
member of the subcommittee on the sundry civil appropriation 
bill. It is a terrible reflection upon the distinguished Repub- 
lican leader, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monnperr], 
and I want to say that if the gentleman from Iowa does not 
know hew to account for that $118,000,000 he ought to have 
asked his leaders and they would have told himi. The faet is 
the committee in the last Congress knew of the existence of this 
fund, and for very good reasons did not disturb the $118,000,000 ; 
but I know the gentleman could not know about it, because he 
was not on the subcommittee, and I will tell him why we left it. 
We discovered from the hearings that there was $118,000,000 
left in that fund available for the purpose of purchasing ships, 
and we were about to cover it into the Treasury when the repre- 
sentatives of the Shipping Board came down, and as there was 
no politics in the Appropriation Committee, the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Monpvetr] was called into conference with Mr. 
Sherley and myself, and the Shipping Board told us that the 
President of the United States five days after the signing of the 
armistice had discovered that the International Mercantile 
Marine was about to sell its stock to British interests. The 
President was anxious to control every possible ship in order 
to hasten the return of our boys from Europe and did not 
want the control of the International Marine to pass out of 
American hands. We therefore objected to the sale of the com- 
pany to the British interests and instead offered to purchase the 
business for the Shipping Board, in the hope that we could have 
these ships under the American flag. 

Mr. GOOD. But is it not true that that could have been 
prevented without buying the ships? The transfer of the ships 
to a foreign power could have been prevented. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It was prevented. 

Mr: GOOD. And the $118,000,000 was not needed at all then? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes; I am going to tell the 
gentleman the story. If he ever knew it, he has not up to this 
time told the committee of it. It was found that the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine was but a holding company, and 
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while almost its entire stock was held in this country and it 
was an American corporation, it did not own the ships but 
merely owned the stock in the White Star and other corporations 
which did own the ships, and which corporations were English 
and not American. We found that even though we purchased 
the stock of the International Mercantile Marine Co., that 
we could not get actual control of the ships because Great 
Britain would not permit the White Star and other corporations 
to transfer the ships. We refused to permit the Marine Co, 
to sell its stock to English interests in an effort to control 
the ships, and Great Britain refused to permit the subsidiary 
corporations that actually owned the ships to part with them. 
If we could not get the ships, we did not want the stock. The 
President and the Shipping Board, therefore, started negoti- 
ations with Great Britain to induce them to permit the ships to 
be transferred to our flag in order that we might be certain of 
their assistance in returning our troops. It may be that this 
attempt to purchase the International Marine for the Shipping 
Board helped us to secure some English ships to bring our sol- 
diers back. At any rate, we did secure some English ships, 
more than we anticipated at the time the armistice was signed, 
and they to that extent assisted us in our demobilization. That 
was the situation confronting the sundry civil subcommittee. 
Negotiations had not been completed. We knew that if negoti- 
ations had gone so far that we were committed to purchase 
the stock, or if Great Britain decided to permit the transfer, 
this fund should be left available, as negotiations had been 
based upon the availability of this fund. Therefore the dis- 
tinguished Speaker, the Republican leader, Mr. MONDELL, Mr. 
Sherley, and myself decided not to cover the money into the 
Treasury. We knew that if it was not spent it would auto- 
matically go into the Treasury on June 30. We knew also that 
if it was not spent for the purchase of the International Ma- 
rine stock that it would not be spent for any other purchase. 
And it has not been. 

The President found that he could, in an honorable way, 
avoid the purchase of the International Marine stock and he 
did so, and the $118,000,000 was left unexpended and would be 
covered into the general fund of the Treasury on June 30 if 
you had not put into this bill the provision reappropriating it 
and making it available for construction during the next year. 
That was why your Republican leader, Mr. Monpetr, the dis- 
tinguished Speaker, Mr. GILLETT, Mr. Sherley, and myself left 
untouched this $118,000,000, which the gentleman from Iowa 
Seems to regard as a lost fund, and that is the story of the 
$118,000,000. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one minute 
more. I want to say to the gentleman that Gen, Lord and other 
officers of the War Department came before the committee at 
this session of Congress and said that the British Government 
had failed and refused to furnish ships to bring our boys home 
because they needed the ships to take their own colonial troops 
home, and that was the reason why they could not be demo- 
bilized any faster. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That has nothing to do 
with our reason for leaving the fund available in case the nego- 
tiations were completed in such way as to make it possible to 
secure the ships and necessitate our paying over the money. 

Mr. GOOD. They did not get the ships. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Well, as a matter of fact, 
the gentleman and I know that we have been using some Eng- 
lish ships, regardless of what our friend Gen. Lord may say. 
I know it is a fact that we were using English ships in January 
and February, when these negotiations were on, and you will 
find in the hearings of your own committee a statement as to 
the manner in which we were to pay for the English ships we 
used, and when you come to pay for them you will find that 
they have been used. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer}. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes allotted to 
me I ask the attention of the House to amendment No. 117, 
which is as follows: 

And with jurisdiction also to hear, consider, and adjudicate any and all 
other claims or demands by or against either party to said litigation, 
to the end that a complete and final adjustment may be had between 
said parties as to outstanding matters of controversy or account be- 
tween them: Provided, That nothing in this amendment shall be con- 
strued to include claims by J. F. McMurray or Mansfield, McMurray & 
Cornish relating to the sale of the Choctaw-Chickasaw coal lands or 
claims relating to the leased district, or claims relating to proceeds 
arising from the sale of timberlands, unallotted or other lands or an 


other claim where the services were not actually rendered and finish 
and resulted to the benefit of said people: Provided further, That the 


J. F. McMurray shall be limited in presenting such additional 


claims to such matters as ma 
way of set-off or counterclaim 
to the same. 


I do this because I think it is a duty I owe to the member- 


have or shall hereafter be set up by 
y the defendants; and the Senate agree 


ship of this body. This amendment embraces a controversy 
which has been before Congress ever since I became a Member, 
some 12 years ago, and I believe a few years prior to that. 

The amendment, as will be noted, proposes some slight 
changes to chapter 8, Laws of 1918, which law conferred on 
the Court of Claims jurisdiction to settle certain claims of one 
J. F. McMurray. 

Mr. McMurray was a member of the firm of Mansfield, Me- 
Murray & Cornish, which some 14 years ago acted in the 
capacity of attorneys for the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. 
This employment was finally terminated, and out of it grew 
several claims of Mr. McMurray against the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Indians and some counterclaims of these Indians - 
against him. Both sides to this controversy have made re- 
peated, vigorous attempts to have the matter taken up by the 
courts, and for the past 12 years these friends, like the poor, 
have seemed to be with us, always haunting the corridors of 
the Capitol in their pleas for relief, until it seemed impossible to 
step outside the door of this House without being lobbied with 
concerning this matter. 

Time and again the Senate placed in appropriation bills leg- 
islation in connection with this proposition, and time and again 
would the House conferees refuse to agree to same, until a little 
over a year ago, when your House conferees found the item car- 
ried in the annual Indian appropriation bill. In order that the 
matter might be put behind us and not further consume the 
time of Congress, your conferees thouglit it best to agree to 
some character of legislation with limitations giving proper 
protection to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes, and we 
brought back to the House a provision-sending to the Court of 
Claims several different contentions between the tribes and 
Mr. McMurray. First, McMurray was permitted to sue for his 
fee in the Freedman cases; second, for two warrants amounting 
to some $10,000 as expenses in citizenship cases; and, third, 
some expenses in connection with tribal tax-suit collections. 
The fourth proposition permitted the tribes to sue for certain 
advance coal royalties claimed to be due on MeMurray's coal 
leases, and the tribes were furthermore permitted to set up any 
counterclaims and offsets in connection with these matters. 
The conference report was adopted and this limited jurisdic- 
tional act became a part of the act of May 25, 1918. 

These cases in due course of time went to the court, and Mr. 
McMurray claimed that the department and tribal attorneys at- 
tempted to set up counterclaims which were not embraced in or 
contemplated by the jurisdictional act. As to whether or not 
he was right in this contention is really, of course, a matter for 
the courts to decide. Be this as it may, Mr. McMurray’s sug- 
gestions to me were all to the effect that he simply wanted to 
restrict the tribes to lawful counterclaims contemplated by the 
jurisdictional act. 

When over in the Senate late Saturday afternoon my atten- 
tion was called to an amendment which was intended to be 
proposed to this the sundry civil bill. I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find that this amendment was not a restrictive pro- 
vision at all, but really undertook to remove all limitations 
set up by the jurisdictional act. The amendment as originally 
drafted is embraced in the first part of the language of this 
amendment No. 117, containing all the language coming before 
the first proviso, by which it will be noted that jurisdiction 
was sought to be conferred on the Court of Claims “to hear, 
consider, and adjudicate,” not the claims set out in the original 
jurisdictional act at all, but “all other claim or claims by or 
against either party to said litigation.” 

This language seemed to undertake to revive certain old 
contracts for a fee of 10 per cent of the coal and asphalt, timber 
lands, unallotted lands, and other property of the Choctaws 
and Chickasaws, a matter about which there had been a good 
deal of discussion and controversy and which had already been 
rejected by Congress. Because it undertook to revive these 
claims and open up matters which had been settled and closed, 
I objected to the amendment, and one of our Oklahoma Sena- 
tors agreed to make a point of order against it unless proper 
safeguards to the Indians were provided. After some further 
talk it was agreed that the first proviso should be added to the 
bill. The measure then passed the Senate, and Mr. McMurray 
agreed that I might write the final amendment in case it was 
agreeable to the conferees. 

The House conferees were kind enough to consult with me con- 
cerning the matter and to express a willingness to defer to my 
judgment. I then called in Mr. Walter J. Turnbull, attorney for 
the Choctaws, Mr. McMurray, and the gentleman from Okla- 
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homa [Mr. Hastrnes], and it was agreed, at the suggestion 
of the attorneys for the Choctaws, that the second proviso 
should be added. This, we believe, gives full protection to the 
tribe and assures to Mr. McMurray his final day in court, which 
I hope foreyer and eternally settles the matter, to the end that 
it will not be brought back to Congress to take up the time of 
busy Members in the future as it has in the past. 

While it is no fault of mine, I want to apologize to the House 
for this Oklahoma item being again brought to your attention at 
this time. It is certainly not my fault that it was attached to 
this bill, for we all understand this bill is not within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Indian Affairs, of which I am a 
member. I make this apology because when this McMurray 
jurisdictional provision was carried in the Indian appropriation 
bill last year I believe I told the House that the legislation then 
proposed sought to end the matter, and that the time of Con- 
gress would not again be taken up in consideration of same. 
Now, as far as I am concerned, I give notice that I am through 
with it. I know the House is tired of it, and I hope that it will 
never be brought back here again. We have sent all these propo- 
sitions to court in language agreed to by both parties to the 
contention, so let us hope to rely on the court to settle it under 
the law as now provided. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, so far as 
my feeble influence in this House may go, I expect to try to 
prevent any future legislation of any character whatever upon 
this particular subject, and certainly I shall do all in my power 
to prevent matters like this being placed on a bill where it has 
no place and going before a committee not having jurisdiction. 

I have made this explanation in order that the House might 
understand the amendment, and in order that both parties to the 
contention might be given notice that Congress is through with 
haggling, chewing, and sawing over this proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Goop, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the conference report was agreed to was laid on the table. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up the 
conference report on the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously there is no quoram present 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
8 at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. s 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names. 


Ackerman Fairfield Kinchelee Randall, Wis. 
Andrews, Md. Fess King Reavis 
Asbbrook Fields Kleczka Reber 
Bacharach Fitzgerald Knutson Reed, N. X. 
Baer Floed Langley Riordan 
Berg Fordney Lehlbach Robinson, N. C. 
1 Frear Lesher owan 
Benham Freeman Lever Rucker 
Britten Fuller, Mass. Luce Sabath 
Browne Gallivan Lufkin Sanders, N. Y. 
Buchanan Gandy McAndrews Sanford 
Burdick Garland McClintic Saunders, Va.. 
Caldwell Garrett McKinley, III. Scully 
Caraway Godwin, N. C. McLane Sherwood 
Carew Goldfogle Maher reve 
Carss Goodall Mann Sinclair 
Casey Gould Mansfield Smith, N. Y. 
Cole Graham, Pa. Mead Smithwick 
Connally Greene, Mass. Merritt Snell 
Cooper Hadley Mooney Steele 
Copley Hamill Moore, Ohio Stiness 
Crago Harrison oore, Va Sullivan 
Dallinger Hetlin Morin Temple 
Davey Hickey Mudd Tilson 
Denison Hill Murphy ‘Treadway 
Dewalt Houghton Neely Voigt 
Dickinson, Mo. Hulings Nichols, Mich. Ward 
Dickinson, Ilowa Husted O'Connell Webb 
Donovan Hutchinson Oldfield Whaley 
Dooling James Osborne Wheeler 
Doremus Jefferis Paige White, Me. 
Doughton Johnson, Ky. Parker Wilson, Pa, 
Dunn Johnson, S. Dak. Pell Winslow 
Eagan Johnston, N. Y. Peters Wise 
Eagle Kahn Phelan Wood, Ind, 
Elisworth Kelley, Mich. Porter Woodyard 
Elston Kelly, Pa, Purnell 
Emerson Kendall Ragsdale 


Evans, Ney. Kennedy, R. I. Rainey, II. T. 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and seventy-eight Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL— CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I call up the con- 
ference report on the District of Columbia appropriation bill 
and ask that the report be read. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate numbered 1 and 
45 to the bill (H. R. 4226) making appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, 
having met, after a full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 45. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1 and agree to the same. 

C. R. Davis, 
Louis C. Cramton, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, 
JOHN WALTER SMITH, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I at- 
tempted to get this bill before the House, and objection was 
made because that#oluminous report which you have just heard 
was not printed. I was exceedingly sorry that the circumstance 
happened, because, in my judgment, owing to the condition the 
Congress was in relative to the passage of bills which are very 
important, there was more time last evening to discuss perhaps 
the two matters involved in this case than there will be now. 
This, as the House well knows, is the appropriation bill for the 
District of Columbia. It is composed, I might say, of thou- 
sands of items contained in 102 pages. The bill as it passed 
the House seemed to be quite satisfactory to the entire House, 
so much so that a roll call or a vote on tellers was not taken. 
The Senate added thereto 136 different amendments. After 
a protracted conference a few days ago your conferees agreed 
with the Senate conferees upon 134 of the 186 amendments. 
That conference report was brought back and seemed to be 
almost the unanimous opinion and wish and will of the House. 
We kept our word and did not then agree upon the two amend- 
ments—amendment numbered 1 being the half and half, the other 
amendment, numbered 45, being the so-called Keller proposition. 
Since then we have had another conference with the Senate, 
and we have agreed upon those two amendments. The House, 
as the report indicates, has receded from Senate amendment 
numbered 1, the half and half, and the Senate has receded from 
amendment numbered 45. Hence, gentlemen of the Congress, 
the only two things at present before this Congress are those two 
amendments. 

Mr. CANNON. Is it a complete agreement? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. A complete agreement. 

Mr, CANNON. And the only thing before the House is to 
accept or reject the conference report? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I am going to get to that. 

I wish to be as fair in this matter as it is possible for a man 
to be. All of the conferees signed this last conference report 
except my friend from Texas, Mr. BUCHANAN. The other five 
conferees, three of the Senate and two of the House, signed it. 

I have said heretofore that I never expected to make another 
speech on the subject of the half and half. I do not know 
whether it is because the subject has become obnoxious to me 
or not, but I believe I fully understand it, and, having heard it 
voluminously for the last 16 years, I am getting tired of hearing 
it talked about. I remember sitting a few years ago, for three 
months nearly, in a conference upon that proposition. I have 
studied the report of the commission which my friend from 
Ohio, Mr. Garp, made and signed. It is true, perhaps, that 
many of the new Members here do not understand it, but I 
do not believe there is an old Member here, a Member who has 
been here on the floor for 4, 6, 8, or 10 years, but has been sur- 
feited with argument on the half and half, for and against. 

Now, two of your conferees have receded, which makes a ma- 
jority. I will say that about a year ago the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] and myself, who were two of the con- 
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ferees, stood out upon this proposition as valiantly as ever two 
men did, and my friend from Mississippi arose on the floor of 
the House and stated with my consent that we would have to 
recede, and we did recede. Now, we are before you again in 
partly the same position. We have receded, and it depends 
upon what the Congress says as to whether the conference re- 
port will be adopted or not. The Keller matter is a little matter 
of $3,800, and that is as old and gray-headed, almost, as the 
half and half. At least the Senate has receded, and I think the 
whole House is glad that they have done so. 

Now, as to the half and half, I know in my own mind, and I 
am thoroughly convinced, that there ought to be a rearrange- 
ment of the financial condition of the District of Columbia, I 
believe after the statements made by one of the conferees on 
the part of the Senate yesterday, and knowing that when he 
undertakes a proposition if there is any bottom to it he will 
find it, some legislation and satisfactory rearrangement can be 
brought about. The gentleman I have mentioned is fearless, 
and is also chairman of the District legislative committee of 
the Senate. He stated, in substance, that he knew very little 
about this proposition, but that he had heard something about 
it, and if the matter could be brought before his committee as a 
legislative proposition he would delve into it and find out what 
there was to it, and then legislation would be had if it was in his 
power to bring it about. 

I hope that the District legislative committee, of which my 
friend from Michigan [Mr. Mares] is chairman, will take the 
same view, and when another District appropriation bill is pre- 
sented to this House we will not then have to contend with this 
half-and-half proposition, but we will have a definite and satis- 
factory method upon which to base appropriations. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this bill is a remarkable bill in a way. In 
one item—that of the salary of the teachers—in some instances 
it almost doubles the salary of the low-priced teachers, $500 and 
$600, so that this bill will give them about $1,4@0 for the lowest. 
It is something that should have been done before. 

The police are well taken care of. The city needs many re- 
pairs to its streets, not only cleaning, assessment, and permit 
work, but many of the streets have been neglected for a year or 
two because of the lack of material and lack of labor. They are 
in bad condition. Much-needed additions to school building is pro- 
vided for. I believe it is a bill that Congress is perfectly satisfied 
with except as to the half and half. Now, gentlemen, it is up to 
you whether you will adopt this conference report or not, with 
assurance upon my part and upon the part of the conferees that 
before another bill is presented here the financial conditions and 
plans will be properly taken care of. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Yes, 

Mr. RAKER. I understood the gentleman to say that the pro- 
visions of the bill were such that the streets will be improved. 
We all know that they ought to be improved. Is there any pro- 
vision in this bill whereby the street car companies will make 
proper repairs at the crossings, instead of leaving the death 
traps as they are at present? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. If the gentleman will study this 
bill and the hearings of the utility commission, he will be satis- 
fied upon that. 

Mr. RAKER. Do they intend to improve them? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. They intend to improve them. 
They intend to make possible, with the money we are now giving 
them, many, many additions, beautifying the Capital of the 
Nation, and not only looking to the beautification but to matters 
that are absolutely necessary at this time. I really think that 
it would be almost a catastrophe to the District of Columbia if 

this bill did not pass at this time, and I trust when the roll is 
called, if it is, upon this proposition, that, regardless of party, 
you will adopt this conference report. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Upon the point of beautifying the city, 
while it does not come in the matter of the appropriation, has 
the gentleman any information as to the probability ot the 
temporary buildings erected during the war being removed 
from some of the beauty spots of the city in the near future? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It does not come within the prov- 
ince of this bill, but within the province of other bills, the 
sundry civil and deficiency, and so forth; and, while I am a 
member of the Appropriations Committee, I have not been on 
the subcommittees that made the bills referred to; but I be- 
lieve some drastic measures are going to be taken along that 
line. I believe that is so. But I have been very busy. I hate to 
use the word again; but I have spent nearly all my time during 
this session of Congress trying to act as an alderman for this 
District and trying to present to this Congress a bill that is 
5 and can pass. The only snag now is the half and 

alf. 


pae BEE. What is the basic pay of teachers now under the 
w 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. It ranges from $860 in the low 
grades up to $1,000. And, of course, the higher grades are up.to 
$1,800 or $2,000, and so on. Added to all this is the $240 bonus, 
which the teachers have demanded. And they are still demand- 
ing increases. They always have and they always will; and, 
God bless them, I hope they will always have a desire to pro- 
gress and get higher. It is a bill which I think is reasonably 
satisfactory to them at this time. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not know what the opposition is to this 
half-and-half proposition; no, I will not say “opposition to the 
half and half”; I hate to use the word “ opposition.” It ought 
not to be designated in that way. But I will say I do not know 
how much time the gentlemen who will oppose this proposition 
want. I am willing to yield time, but I will say that it is my 
purpose now to close this debate on the conference report within 
the hour that it started. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I will say that I have no disposi- 
tion, so far as I am concerned, to consume more than my share 
of the time., I hope the gentleman will divide the time about 


equally. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I will; and I will be liberal. The 
gentleman knows that I am liberal in regard to time. But 
under the existing circumstances I think it is my duty, not as 
a Republican but as a National Congressman, to endeavor to 
close this matter within the hour. 

ae SISSON. Of course, this is not a partisan question at 
all. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Not with me. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield 80 minutes to this 
side? He has an hour, 
oe DAVIS of Minnesota. How much time does the gentleman 

re? 

Mr. SISSON. I would like to have 30 minutes. I have a 
few words to say, and one or two other gentlemen have some- 
thing to say on the matter, 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I yield to the conferee, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, and he can parcel it out to suit himself. But I wish 
it to be understood that I do not yield the floor during the hour, 
3 will not yield for motions to be made or anything of that 

nd. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SISSON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am going to add 
briefly to what I have said heretofore on this matter. This is 
not a partisan question. I will ask the House to be as quiet as 
it can. I do not usually make this request, because I usually 
talk loud enough to be heard, but I am here now over the 
protest of my physician. 

Gentlemen, this matter has been up in this House eight differ- 
ent times, and by large majorities the House has passed this 
proposition over to the Senate. The Senate has not seen fit 
and proper to act upon this matter; that is, they have never dis- 
cussed it or gone into the merits of the controversy. They 
simply struck it out. Most of them admit that they know 
nothing about it. 

Now, it is apparent that the influences in the District of 
Columbia that have been operating upon both Houses of Con- 
gress heretofore have about lost their force in the House. It 
does seem that their influence is strong elsewhere. But let me 
tell you, gentlemen, that if the House wants to preserve its 
self-respect you had better do as you did yesterday. We have 
sent this matter over to the Senate repeatedly, and they have 
practically ignored the overwhelming majorities of the House. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman has just stated that this matter 
had come up in the House eight times heretofore. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. It has been brought in as a rider each time, 
has it not? 

Mr. SISSON. Not a rider, in any sense, for it is in accord- 
ance with the rules of this House, and only appropriates the 
District money first on District expenses before anything is 
taken from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. LAZARO. But, nevertheless, it has been brought in as a 
rider, has it not? 

Mr. SISSON, No. It is not a rider, 

Mr, LAZARO. I ask the question for information: Why has 
it not been brought up as a separate proposition and considered 
on its merits? 
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Mr. SISSON. Oh, if the gentleman waits for a separate 
proposition to get this half-and-half repealed he will look like 
Methuselah before it is done. This is the same old story, told 
over and over again. Those who have their hands in the Federal 
Treasury do not want them taken out, and for years they have 
furnished excuses to Members which on their face are plausible, 
but in the end do not withdraw the hand from Uncle Sam's 
pocket. 

Mr. LAZARO. But the gentleman will admit that he is not 
getting anywhere by this method. 

Mr. SISSON. No; for the House Members are weak kneed 
and will not stand. The House needs more manhood. If this 
House adheres to its present position the Senate will be com- 
pelled to take notice of the House in this matter. Not only that, 
but this is a splendid time for the bill to fail. My friend, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis], and I let it fail before, 
because it was a good time then to let it fail. The condition 
now is just as it was a few months ago. My friend and I agreed 
then. Why not now? 

Now, the time that my friend from Minnesota speaks of, when 
we had the matter in position where we could not afford to let 
the bill fail without injury to the District, I went to certain gen- 
tlemen because they had been opposed to it all the time and were 
then liberal in their views, for the garbage matter was in a bad 
shape and the city could not afford to be in position where the 
garbage was not cared for properly. The health of the city was 
involved. So I went to several gentlemen who had theretofore 
been opposed to any change in the amount paid, and they said, 
“Tf you will let the bill pass this time we will see hereafter that 
the Senate acts upon it. We will stand with you to the end.” 
My friend the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monvett] said, 
Let the bill pass this time, and I will stay with you the next 
time to the end.” The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Sherley] 
went to the present Speaker of the House, who was then a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, and reported that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Girtetr] said there should be 
a change of policy and that he would no longer oppose the 
amendment if we would then recede. In that way, after consult- 
ing many Members, who said that if I would let the bill pass that 
time that in the future they would stand pat and kill the bill 
unless the Senate took some action, I in good faith asked that 
the House recede. I now call upon those gentlemen to make 
good their promise. 

I remember also before that when with our overwhelming 
majorities we stood here apparently firm and safe, the gentle- 
man from Alabama, Mr. UNpERwoop, then a Member of the 
House and now a Member of the Senate, got up and made a 
motion and asked that the matter be referred to a commission 
composed of three Members of the House and three Members 
of the Senate who should go fully into the matter and report 
upon the half-and-half. Those three gentleman who were ap- 
pointed from the House had always voted in favor of the half- 
and-half. It was then understood that we would abide by the 
action of that commission. Mr. Page of North Carolina and I 
thought we had not been treated properly, because no man from 
the House on that commission was in favor of our proposition, 
and in fact no member of the commission in either branch of 
Congress in favor of our proposition was appointed on that 
commission. But imagine our delight when the three gentle- 
men in the House and the three in the Senate made their report 
and stated that the half-and-half was no longer tenable. Mr. 
Garp of Ohio, and Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, and Mr. RAINEY of 
Illinois, the three Members of the House, all of whom had con- 
sistently voted in favor of the half-and-half proposition— 
imagine our delight, I say, gentleman of the House, when they 
reported with a unanimous report, embracing the opinions of 
both the House and Senate members of the commission, that 
the half-and-half principle was not justified. 

My friend from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] and I fought this 
matter as he has told you. I was no more earnest an advocate 
of abolishing the half-and-half than was my friend from Minne- 
sota at that time and before and since that time up until this 
session. He was as strong as I was in reference to that matter. 

At that time I, perhaps, was twitted by some Members, and 
maybe among them my good friend from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] 
for yielding. But under the conditions that confronted us at 
that time on account of the garbage situation it was insisted 
that we ought to yield because the health of the city was in- 
volved. What is the matter with my friend now? 

No such conditon now prevails, and if there ever was a time 
in the history of this Congress when this bill should fail, now 
is the time, unless the Senate yields. But I shall not ask that 
the bill fail. I shall make a motion to recommit this bill to 


the conferees with instructions that the conferees adhere to the 
action of the House. 


Then if this House passes that proposition the Senate will be 
compelled to take some action and to treat us with ordinary 


courtesy or the bill will fail. The only thing now needed in 
the House is manhood. Just a little courage and a determina- 
tion to do right. A great majority of you know that the House 
is right. Have the manhood to say so by your votes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Can the gentleman give the House informa- 
tion as to the rate of taxation paid by the residents of the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. SISSON. They pay 12 per cent on a two-thirds valuation 
of real estate and on visible personal property—or 1 per 
cent on a full valuation. On choses in action they pay one-third 
of 1 per cent, which is so nominal that it makes Washington the 
great tax-dodging place for the rich people of the larger cities, 
who come here to avoid taxes at home and to avoid taxes here. 

Mr. KEARNS. They have an exemption of $1,000 on house- 
hold goods to start with? 

Mr. SISSON. My recollection is that that exemption is $1,000 
on household goods, and in addition certain other articles, 
like a lawyer’s law books, a doctor’s medical books and appa- 
ratus, and a great long list of exemptions. In fact, most liberal 
exemptions. 

Mr. KEARNS. They have here what they call intangible 
property? 

Mr, SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. That includes mortgage-secured notes? 

Mr. SISSON. All intangible property, and on that they pay 
one-third of 1 per cent. 

Mr. KEARNS. One-third of 1 per cent on mortgage-secured 
notes and money in bank? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes 

Mr. KEARNS. One-third of 1 per cent is all that such prop- 
erty pays? 

Mr. SISSON. That is all they pay here. 

Now, I would not do the District of Columbia any injustice. 
I want to appeal to you gentlemen only because I feel it my 
duty to tell the facts. There is absolutely nothing partisan in 
this whole bill and should not be. I have not the least particle 
of personal feeling in it. I have not the least particle of pride 
in it. I was not the author of this proposition. This amend- 
ment was the action of the Committee on Appropriations, and 
a subcommittee was appointed to prepare it. It was the handi- 
work of Mr. Sherley, of Kentucky, and the committee had au- 
thorized him to do it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Give me three minutes more. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield three minutes more to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SISSON. Take this into consideration, gentlemen: You 
do not change the rate of taxation; you do not change the assess- 
ment. You simply appropriate the District money first and then 
the balance out of the Federal Treasury. It simply says in this 
amendment that there shall first be paid on the amount appro- 
priated by Congress the amount in the Treasury to the credit 
of the District of Columbia before the Federal Government 
pays anything. = 

Mr. RICKETTS. How much is that amount? 

Mr. SISSON. It is now something over $5,000,000. At the 
present rate, by the end of the next fiscal year it will be between 
$6,000,000 and $7,000,000 unless Congress is riotously extrava- 
gant. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Where is that money now? 

Mr. SISSON. That money is now in the Treasury to the 
credit of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Is there a debt owed by the 
District of Columbia that will wipe that out? ; 

Mr. SISSON. Oh, no. The debt of the District of Columbia 
is about $2,000,000. By the way, the Federal Government took 
up that debt and paid it off when she had not incurred it. In 
three years from now all that debt will have been liquidated. 
The Federal Government has amortized that debt, and is pay- 
ing it now at the rate of $900,000 a year. That debt consists 
of the 3.65 bonds, and is all that the District owes. Go to your 
cities in your own States and find them overburdened with taxa- 
tion, some of them owing $30,000,000, $40,000,000, $50,000,000, 
and paying 3 and 4 per cent taxes, State, county, and municipal, 
and compare that condition with the situation in the District 
of Columbia, where a great city like this owes only $2,000,000, 
the Federal Government having liquidated that debt of $44,000,- 
000 for it, and now pays less than any of them; then look those 
home people in the face, if you can, and say, Tou pay twice 
as much tax at home as they do in Washington, but I voted 
to have you pay half of theirs in addition.“ No; you will not. 
It would mean your defeat. 


r 
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In all fairness, gentlemen, in all honesty, as men believe in 
equal rights in a republic, as men believe that every man should 
bear his just proportion of taxation, I appeal to this House not 
to put ourselves again in the position where we lose a certain 
amount of self-respect by continually yielding to the Senate, 
when the Senate declines to discuss these matters. I have no 
personal interest in it. God knows I have not. The only in- 
terest I have is to do right as God gives me the power to see it. 
I am unwilling to take a penny out of the Federal Treasury, 
out of the pockets of the constituents whom you and I repre- 
sent, and pay it for the benefit of people who are more able to 
pay than we are and who are taxed already less than half as 
much. It is the principle underlying it which is important, and 
I ask the Republicans here not to yield just for the sake of 
having it said that this bill must pass. If this half and half is 
wrong, vote against it. 

I believe this is one economy which is based upon ever- 
lasting justice, and that you will do your constituents at home 
an everlasting injustice if you vote now to yield. Let us make 
the District of Columbia no longer a haven for tax dodgers, 
who come here to defeat taxes at home and then pay no taxes 
here. They do not help to build the roads, schools, and bridges, 
and to maintain the State governments at home, but bring their 
fortunes here to escape taxation. Gentlemen, help us to remedy 
this evil. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, when the people throughout the 
country realize their unwitting contribution to an unnecessary 
fund, I take it there will not be a man in this House who will 
insist upon carrying out this fictitious principle of the so-called 
half-and-half. And when the people who live here, the humble 
taxpayer and home owner, who have to pay out of all proportion 
for small benefits received—not the people representing the great 
interests and those generally representing the as 
against the weak correctly appreciate the conditions, and when 
the school-teachers, the firemen, the policemen, all who under 
personal service here come to realize that every year their 
tenure and their pay are endangered because of the stubborn 
insistence on this fictitious principle of the half-and-half, I 
take it there will not be anybody of reason in the District of 
Columbia who will insist upon it, because it is fictitious, it is 
not necessary, it disturbs: conditions every year, and there is 
no reason in law and no justification in fact for the mainte- 
nance of this which is called “ the half-and-half.” 

Now, we face this situation: For seven years the House has 
gone on record and has declared in favor of the abolition of 
this scheme of arbitrary proportionate participation in the 
taxation of the District of Columbia. It has done this in the 
face of a paid lobby maintained for its continuance, a lobby dis- 
closed by a recent congressional investigation. In every year it 
has dragged along by the slow process of conferences until we 
come as we come to-day, and they say it is necessary for the 
District of Columbia that the House recede; in every year it 18 
the same old thing over again. They say, Why, this is a rider, 
and you must not pass a rider, you must wait for general legis- 
lation.” As soon as it is deferred you never hear a word again 

about the subject of general legislation until the next year. It 
goes back into the tomb where it is kept, and the great inter- 
ests in the District of Columbia never suggest or advocate any- 
thing except their insistence on the necessity of this obsolete 
and unnecessary system of the half-and-half. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I have but a short time, but I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is not the real evil in the tax laws that 
govern the District? 

Mr. GARD. Oh, no. 

Mr. TINCHER. What is the difference whether we pay half 
or pay the deficiency when no money can be taken out of the 
Treasury except by an appropriation by Congress? What is the 
difference, so long as we do not correct the evil in the tax laws 
of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. GARD. This is the difference: This appropriation re- 
peals the half and half. It in no way affects the tax rate of 
the District of Columbia. If you repeal it, the individual tax- 
payer pays not one cent more, but it establishes a proper method 
of contribution by taxes of those who reside in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. TINCHER. Let me ask the gentleman one more ques- 
tion. I am a new Member. Here are $6,000,000 going to be 
taken out of the Federal Treasury. No matter what the amount 
is, it is going to be appropriated by Congress out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 


Mr. GARD. The gentleman knows that, if we continue to 
appropriate so that we pile up a credit to the District of Co. 
lumbia in the Treasury of the United States a vast amount of 
money, that some day there will be an effort to take that money 
out, and it will be supported by the legitimate contention—I 
say it as a lawyer—that we have deposited that money in the 

of the United States to the credit of the District of 
Columbia, and that it can not go for any other source, that it 
belongs to the District, although at present not appropriated, 
and they may call for it. 3 

Mr. TINCHER. at is simply argument, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes more 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. Would not that still be argument, and it 
would take an act of Congress to appropriate it for any other 
use for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. GARD. It is argument, and a strong argument, that can 
be made, because the gentleman can see that if at present 
$6,000,000 are in the Treasury of the United States to the. 
eredit of the District of Columbia, then why the necessity of 
making the District of Columbia contribute more in taxes when 
they have a surplus in their fund continuing year after year, 
and why now make them pay more taxes? That is the argu- 
ment, that is the contention, that sometime something will hap- 
pen here whereby there will be brought out either an effort to 
abrogate taxes entirely or take it for a great expenditure, which 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia themselves may 
not hold necessary. But the contention is to cut down the taxes 
of these people who hold great interests in the District of Co- 
lumbia. That will be the ultimate contention. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is not that really the evil? Is not that what 
Congress ought to correct by changing the tax laws? Is not it 
a difference between tweedledee and tweedledum? 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will. j 

Mr. SISSON. It has been urged and suggested by a commis- 
sioner not long ago that since this money was accumulating in 
the Treasury of the United States to the eređit of the District 
a£ pipers we should reduce taxation in the District of Co- 

umbia. 

Mr. GARD. I am glad that the gentleman from Mississippi 
has spoken about that. I will say that Commissioner Gardiner— 
and I have no hesitation in mentioning his name—of the board 
of commissioners, has said that there is a great accumulation 
of unexpended money in the District of Columbia, and the 
thing to do is to cut off the taxes on personal property. They 
pay a very small personal tax now. They pay none on intangi- 
ble personal property, so the District has become the refuge 
of the wealthy tax dodger, and now the proposition is, because 
of this accumulation of funds in the Treasury, they should not 
pay any personal-property tax at all. It is a question where 
the Speaker of this House realizes that it is wrong. Your ma- 
jority leader realizes that it is wrong. Every man on the Ap- 
propriations Committee in the House realizes that it is wrong, 
and the time is here now to insist. In this present state of 
affairs we are confronted with the elimination of the so-called 
Keller claim, which has been used year by year as the same 
old tongs to draw the chestnut of the half and half out of the 
fire of opposition. It is always the Keller claim, always the 
Senate recedes, because they never intended to insist upon it, 
and always the House comes in and says, “ We, too, will recede.” 
Thus is yearly continued this tax monstrosity. It is time now 
for affirmative action for definite repeal. This is the time. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craarcron}. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, it is not my desire at this time 
to attempt to make a speech on the merits of the half and half, 
but to take a few moments of the time of the House, if I may, 
to say that the half-and-half matter in controversy is in effect 
a rider upon an appropriation bill. Under the practice for many 
years the expenditures for the District have been paid half by 
the District and half by the Federal Government. 

In this bill as it passed the House there was inserted a pro- 
vision changing that proposition fundamentally, providing that 
in place of the system that has prevailed for many years the ex- 
penditures should be paid out of the revenues of the District 
in so far as they might be sufficient, and that the balance, if any, 
required should be taken from the Federal revenues. That was 
a radical change, and being in fact legislation and attached to 
this bill, it becomes a rider upon an sppropriation bill. It 
appeals to me that this House ought not to insist to the utmost 
upon a rider, except in the most clear case, in a case where the 
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facts most clearly justify it. In this particular ease I am con- 
vinced as one of the conferees, and as a conferee that is in favor 
of the abolition of the half-and-half plan, that for the House 
to further insist would not accomplish the purpose. It will not 
cause the abolition of the half-and-half plan. It may cause this 
bill to fail for 30 days or 60 days, or for whatever period the 
House chooses to stand out, but that is all. During that time, 
instead of the bill being in force as a law, there will be in force 
continuing resolutions, necessarily, and those continuing reso- 
lutions, instead of being formed and planned to fit the present 
need, will be based upon the appropriations of a year ago. They 
will continue the appropriation of last year for the necessary 
period. This bill last year was framed upon the needs of war 
time, as were other appropriation bills, with this difference. 

The District bill of last year framed upon war-time conditions 
was necessarily limited. It provided nothing whatever for new 
street pavements. It provided only a limited amount for street 
repair work. It provided nothing for school additions. And 
here we are in the great Capital of the country, with an urgent 
need for better streets, for new pavements, for new school- 
houses to accommodate many children who are prevented from 
attending school for the full hours, all in order that we may 
wrangle here about a piece of legislation. The situation as to 
that legislation is such as to make such a wrangle unnecessary, 
because the House committee that is in charge of such legisla- 
tion is prepared to take it up and give it consideration and 
bring it before the House. The House is ready to send it.on 
its way to the Senate, and the Senate committee that has that 
in charge is ready to take it up and give it consideration. 
What the House has been seeking in this fight is to get con- 
sideration of the legislation in the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. 
more. 


Mr. CRAMTON. We are given assurance of that considera-. 


tion, and it seems to me that the House may well accept that 
promise, and in a year from now if the experiment is not suc- 
cessful we may take it up again in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. If I understand it, this matter has been be- 
fore Congress for six or eight years constantly. Has there 
ever been legislation passed by this House separate and apart 
from an appropriation bill covering this matter? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am advised not, and further I am advised 
that there never has been a bill given consideration by both 
legislative committees of the House and Senate, and we now 
have a definite promise that that will be done. 

Mr. TINCHDR. If it is a matter of legislation, as I un- 
derstand it, the majority side of the House, I hope, will present 
legislation of that kind apart from the appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And I want to say that I hope the ma- 
jority side of this House is ready to proceed in a businesslike 
way with the Government and to appropriate by bills carry- 
ing proper items rather than through resolutions continuing 
bills that are entirely misfits. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that I am 
one of the conferees and did not sign the conference report, I ex- 
pect it is due to the House for me to state the reason why. 
The abolition of the half-and-half plan has been presented to the 
Senate, as:I understand it, for 8 or 10 or 12 years. Their atten- 
tion has been called to it, and yet, from What I can understand, 
they never have given the question of the abolition serious con- 
sideration at all. Even members of the conference committee 
on the part of the Senate state that they know but little about 
it. I came to the conclusion that there was but one way to make 
them consider it, and that way is not to yield one foot, one inch, 
to intrenched wrong. That is the stand I take. So long as I am 
on this committee I serve notice that I will never yield unless 
so instructed by the House. I am not going to yield to wrong. 
We have the anomalous condition in this House to-day of two 
members of the conference committee with me, both condemn- 
ing and voting against the half-and-half plan, yet standing up 
before the House and now asking the House to approve the half- 
and-half plan. It is not consistent with what is right in legis- 
lation. 

What have you? Six million dollars piled up in the Treasury 
to the eredit of the District. Why do you impose taxes and col- 
lect the money except to pay the expenses of the District govern- 
ment? In no other department of the Government, and I dare 
say in no State do you collect the taxes and let them pile up from 
year to year in the Treasury and not use them. The House bill 
provision is to use these taxes in making improvements as far 
as they go and to pay the balance out of the Treasury of the 


Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes. 


United States, and that is proper. Therefore I did not sign the 
conference report, and I am not going to sign it. I hope the 
House will stand firm and make the Senate consider it, and that 
it the only way we will ever get it considered. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELG]. $ 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, without regard to our opin- 
ions as to the virtue or propriety of the so-called half-and-half 
plan, we should vote for this conference report because of the 
fact that it is absolutely necessary for the good of the Capital 
City of the Union., and the District of Columbia that this bill 
become a law. I have been surprised at the attitude of some 
of the people of the city relative to the repeal of this so-called 
half-and-half plan and the adoption of the plan provided in the 
‘District bill as it passed the House. As a matter of fact, it isin 
operation now. The revenues of the District go into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and the expenditures of the District 
are paid out of the Treasury of the United States. As a matter 
of fact, at this very hour, and for some years past, the plan pro- 
posed and outlined in the bill as it passed the House has been 
and is the practice. There is no reason why that practice should 
not be written into law. The Senate has this excuse for its 
action, that the House through its legislating committees has 
not passed on this question. 

That should be done. I hope it will be done very soon. It Is 
a fact, however, that it is within the purview and jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Appropriations to make this change in 
the fiscal system. The fact that the amendment is not subject 
to a point of order proves that. It is not a rider; it is a proper 
part of this appropriation bill; and yet the Senate has some 
little defense in the fact that the proper legislative committee 
has not passed upon the matter. I hope that in the near future 
the District Committee will pass on the matter and will write 
into the law some provision similar to that which the House 
placed in the appropriation bill. In the meantime, this confer- 
ence report should be adopted. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield six minutes, the re- 
mainder of my time, to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
SANDERS]. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, in order to under- 
stand this half-and-half proposition we ought to get down to 
this fundamental, which is that as long as the half-and-half is 
written in the bill we never will be able to get the property in 
Washington City to pay what the property ought to pay. That 
Is the fundamental proposition. The gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Mo xps] just stated that what the House proposed to 
Write into the bill is the present practice. That is true with 
this distinction, that if it is written into the law, then these 
millions will not accumulate in the Treasury to the eredit of tlie 
District. If it is written in the law, as the House has repeatedly 
declared it should be written, then it will be impossible to ac- 
cumulate this money in the Treasury to the credit of the Dis- 
‘trict. The danger of permitting: this accumulation, gentlemen, 
is this: That whenever you attempt to make the property, real 
and personal, tangible and intangible, of this District meet its 
just and fair proportion of taxation, you will be met by the fact 
that there is money to the credit of the District in the Treasury, 
and therefore it is wrong to tax the people for improvements for 
which they already have the money on hand. Now, the position 
that I take in regard to property in this District is this: That 
every dollar of property in the District of Columbia, real and 
personal, should be made to bear its just proportion of the 
burdens of Government. That is all. I am not opposed to the 
Nation spending money here to beautify this, the Nation's 
Capital. I am not opposed to appropriating money out of the 
Treasury to make this the city beautiful of the world, but I am 
opposed to any kind of legislation that in the meanwhile will 
prevent the dollar in the District from bearing its just propor- 
tion of the burden of government. Now the half-and-half plan 
is nothing but a screen behind which the dollar hides in the Dis- 
trict. That is all it is; and as long as it is upon the statute 
books just so long will property in this District neglect and re- 
fuse by virtue of its operation to pay what the dollar ought to 
pay. 

Now, gentlemen, all the talk about the property that the 
Government owns in the District, all the talk about how much 
the Government owes to the District is pure and simple non- 
sense. The Government owes this District everything, and the 
dollar that is located in the District owes a duty also, and 
that is to shoulder its responsibility of carrying on this Gov- 
ernment. It is the man and the property in the District that 
owns the dollar that hides behind the half-and-half and does 
not want to pay his just proportion of taxation that demands 
its retention. Now, as far as I am concerned, in the town 
where I live I pay my just proportion of the taxes to keep up 
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the Government, and I am willing so to do; but I want every 
man who owns any property in this District, be that man a 
home owner or be he a speculator in real estate, I want him to 
pay his just proportion of the burdens of Government, and I do 
not want one penny taken out of the Treasury that my people 
have paid to beautify this city until and unless the city itself 
is willing to pay its share. [Applause.] 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, how much time have 
I ͤ remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, the half-and-half proposition 
judging by standards of equity or by standards of proper and 
scientific methods of taxation, is, in my judgment, absolutely 
indefensible, I think the time has come when we must change 
the conditions with regard to the proportion or method of taxa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. The matter, Mr. Speaker, 
however, is of too great importance to be taken up and dis- 
cussed or determined as we are now discussing the proposition 
with intelligence and good judgment. I have always desired 
that the matter should be presented in proper legislative form. 
The Senate has refused to pass the House amendments as they 
have done principally and nearly always upon the ground that 
it was a rider upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I have not the time to yield. I am very 
sorry indeed, I will say to the gentleman. I just want to say 
this, that with regard to the proposition of changing the method 
of taxation let us do it in a reasonable way. Let it come as a 
legislative bill and then let us place upon the Senate the 
responsibility of acting upon it. If they refuse then to do what 
we think is just, then we may talk about some other means of 
accomplishing the result. I am very strongly in favor of ap- 
proving at this time—and I think it is our duty at this time 
before anything else—quickly to approve the report of the con- 
ferees on this bill, although I do not want it ever said that 
this House is committed to the half-and-half principle with 
regard to taxation in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, the present law of 
the District of Columbia is the half-and-half placed thereon in 
1878. That law has been all we have been goyerned by ever 
since. There have been many attempts made to change it upon 
this particular appropriation bill. I think it has been attempted 
to be changed for the last six or seven years since I have 
been a member of the subcommittee on this bill. Now, if any 
man says this is not a rider, I do not know what a rider is. It 
is a rider, however, that is permitted under the Holman rule, 
but it isa rider. It is an attempt to change absolute law upon 
an appropriation bill. That is all there is to it, but the Hol- 
man rule permits it to be done upon the theory that it reduces 
expenses, That is all. Now, gentlemen, I want this law 
changed, ultimately, in the manner desired by Congress. Dur- 
ing my 16 years here I never saw an opportunity in my life to 
get the two legislative committees of the House and Senate to 
agree even to say that they would entertain legislation along 
this line. 

Now, it is your duty 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I have only one minute left. 

It is your duty on that side and it is the duty of Members on 
this side to have legislation along this line in order to change 
this law in some proper manner before the next appropriation 
bill is attempted to be passed. And I am going to use all the 
power I have to that end. 


Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield for one short ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. I have not time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question upon the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves the 
previous question upon the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SISSON. At what point doI offer a motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER. After the previous question has been or- 
dered. The question is on ordering the previous question, 


The previous question was ordered, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi offers a 
motion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. Stssox moves to recommit the District of Columbia appropriation 


bill to the conferees with instructions to the H 


ouse conferees to ad- 


here to the disagreement cf the House on Senate amendment No. 1. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit and instruct the committee. 
The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 
Mr. Speaker, in order to save time I make the 
point of no quorum, in order to get at the yea-and-nay vote. 
The SPEAKER. Obviously there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will no- 
tify the absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. Those in 
favor of recommitting the bill with instructions will, as their 
names are called, answer “yea,” and those opposed will an- 
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swer “nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 113, nays 165, 
answered“ present“ 2, not voting 150, as follows: 


Alexander 
Almon 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Babka 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bee 

Black 
Bland, Ind. 


Bland, Mo, 
. 


Butler 
Campbell, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Classon 


Be: 
Bieckmon 
Brinson 
Britten 


Browne 
Brumbaugh 


YEAS—118. 
Frear Lonergan Sanders, La, 
Gard McAndrews Scott 
Garner McDuffie Sears 
Garrett McGlennon Sims 
Goodwin, Ark. McKeown Sisson 
Graham, III. McKiniry Small 
Hardy, Tex. Major Steagall Gus 
astings apes ephens, 
Hayden Martin Stevenson 
Hersman Mays Sumners, Tex, 
Howard Miller Taylor, Ark. 
Huddleston Minahan, N. J. Taylor, Colo. 
Hudspeth Moon ‘Thomas 
Hull, Tenn, Nelson, Mo. Thompson, Okla 
Igoe Nicholls, S. C. Tillman 
Jacoway Oldfield Upshaw 
James Oliver Vinson 
Johnson, Miss. Overstreet Walsh 
Jones, Tex. ark Walters 
Kearns Par: Watkins 
Kelly, Pa. gon Welling 
Kettner ainey, J. W. elty 
Kincheloe Wingo 
Kitchin Rayburn Woods, Va. 
m Ricketts Wright 
Romjue Young, Tex. 
Lankford ose 
n Rouse 
Lever Rubey 
NAYS—165. 
Esch Lazaro Rogers 
Evans, Nebr. Lee, Ga. Rowe 
Evans, Ney. Linthicum Sanders, Ind 
Focht Longworth Schall 
Foster Luhring Sells 
Freeman McArthur Sinnott 
French McFadden Siang 
Fuller, III. McKenzie Smith, Idaha 
anly McLaughlin, Mich Smith, III. 
Glynn McLaughlin, Nebr. Smith, Mich. 
herson Snyder 
G koontz MacCrate Steenerson 
oul MacGregor Stephens, Ohio 
Green, Iowa Madden Strong, Kans. 
Greene, Vt. Magee Strong, Pa. 
Griest Mason Summers, Wash, 
Gr Michener Sweet 
Hadle Monahan, Wis. Taylor, Tenn. 
Hamilton Mondell Thompson, Ohio 
ardy, Colo Montague Timberlake 
Haskell Moore, Pn. Tincher 
Hawley Moore, Va Tinkham 
ys Moores, Ind. Towner 
Hernandez Morgan Vaile 
ersey ott Vare 
Hickey Newton, Minn. Vestal 
cks Newton, Mo. Voigt 
Hoch Nolan Volstead 
Holland Ogden Wason 
Hull, Iowa Olney Watson, Pa. 
Humphreys Padgett Weaver 
Ireland Platt Webster 
Jeſteris Pou White, Kans, 
Johnson, Wash. Radcliffe Williams 
Jones, Pa. ker Wilson, III. 
ennedy, lowa Ramsey Wilson, La 
ess Reavis Wood, Ind. 
Kinkaid Reed, W. Va. Yates 
aus odes Young, N. Dak. 
Kreider Riddick 
LaGuardia Robsion, Ky. 
yton Rodenberg 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Booher 3 
NOT VOTING—150. 
Burdick Copley Donovan 
Caldwell Crago Doòling 
Cantrill Dallinger Doremus 
Caraway Davey Doughton 
rew Davis, Tenn Dunn 
Carss Denison Eagan 
Casey nt Eagle 
Cole Dewalt Ellsworth 
Connally Dickinson, Mo. Emerson 
Cooper Dickinson, lowa Evans, Mont. 
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The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 


On motion of Mr. Davis of Minnesota, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid 


PROHIBITION— MINORITY REPORT FROM COMMITTEE ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY, 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask: unanimous. consent that the 
members of the-Committee on the Judiciary who desire to file a 
minority report on the bill H. R. 6810 may have until the first 
day of the session after the recess, which I understand will be 
taken, or until the 8th day of July, in which to file the minority 
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Fairfield. 8 Neely —— Mr. Knutson. with Mr. BELL. 
a re Nelson, Wis. — Mr. JohN SON of South Dakota with Mr. MOONEY. 
bin y Kennedy, N. I. O'Connel — — — Mann with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Fordne ng $ ‘onner Smith, r. Kann with Mr, Dent. 
— — Mass —— S Pe cin Mr. Dickrnson- of Iowa with Mr. Donovan. 
Gallivan Langley — Stedman 

a Pennee — Stiness 
Pere par N. C Lesher Phelan: Sullivan ence report. 
Goldfogie Little Porter: ‘Temple: The conference report was agreed to. 
a Luce Parnell Tilson. 
Graham, Pa. ufkin è Treadway 
Greene, Mass MeClintie H. T Venable 
Hamill Mec€ull Randall, Ward on the table. 
Harrison MeKinley Randall. Wis. Watson, Va. 
Hau McLane Reber: Webb 
Heflin Maher a I. Whaley: 
Hill. Mann Rio Wheeler 
H ton Robinson, N. C. White, Me. 
falke Mead Rowan Wilson, Pa, 
Hu —— Rucker- arn 

tchinso oone; : 
——.— Ky Moore, Ohio Sandees, N. X Woodyard 
Johnson, S. orin rd Zihiman 
Johnston, N. Y. Mudd: Sauaders, Va. 
Juul! Murphy 


Scu 
So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. ZIhtatax with Mr. Jonsson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Woobpraup with Mr. BRISSON: 
Mr. Winstow with Mr. BkuMBAUGH: 
Mr. .Wurre-of Maine with Mr. CarpweE 1, 
Mr. WEnn with Mr. Caraway. 
Mr. Wann with Mr. CAREW. 
Mr. Treapway with Mr. Davey. 
Mr. Stress with Mr. DEWALT: 
Mr. REED of New York with Mr. Casey. 
Mr. Tuason with Mr. CONNALLY, 
Mr. Fonb Nr with Mr. Dickinson: of Missouri. 
Mr. TEMPLE with Mr. GANDY; 
Mr. Porter with Mr. FLOOD: 
Mr. REBER with Mr. FITZGERALD: 
Mr. Peters: with Mr. Evaxs of Montana: 
Mr. SHREVE with Mr. GALLAGHER:. 
Mr. PARKER with Mr. HEFIN: 
Mr. OSBORNE with Mr. ASHBEROOK: 
Mr. Nichors of Michigan with Mr. Donnuus.“ 
Mr. Paice with Mr. Gopwiy of North Carolina. 
Mr. Newson of Wisconsin with Mr. JOHNSTON: of New York. 
Mr. Mupp with Mr. DoucHTon: 
Mr. LUFKIN: with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 
Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. Lea of California. 
Mr. HurcHINsoN with Mr. FAGAN: 


Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. SHERWOOD;. 
Mr. Dunn: with Mr. O'CONNELL. 


Husten with Mr. McLane. 

Graco with Mr; WHALEY. 

Browne with Mr. MANSFIELD} 

Lirrre: with Mr. RAGSDALE. 

r. BRITTEN: with Mr. STEDMAN, 

Mr. McKintey with Mr. ROBINSON of North Carolina; 
SNELL with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Bree with Mr. MEAD. 

z Fess with Mr; WEBB: 

„ GARLAND: with Mr.. SMITHWICK. 

; Farrrmcp with Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 
Hauer with Mr. Watson. of Virginia. 
Granas of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rucker. 
Goop al with Mr. ROWAN. 

Mr. MeGurroch with Mr. Santa of New York. 
Mr. Furtrr of Massachusetts with Mr. VENABLE, 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. RANDALL of California. 
Mr. Coorrr with Mr. Canrss. 

Mr. Krno with Mr, NEELY. 

Mr. PURNELL with Mr. MOCLINTIC. 

Mr. Sanrorp with Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. TreapwAy with Mr. BOOHER: 

Mr. Grrest with Mr. Wiss. 

Mr, DAILLINGER with Mr. GALLIvAN, 

Mr. Lanerey with Mr. CAN TILL. 


report. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary who wish to file a minority report on the prohibition. bill 
may have until the Sth day of July. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. I desire oa ask whether those who wish to file a 
minority report on the bill can send it to the Publice Printer 

notwithstanding the House may not then be in session? 

Mr. IGOE. I would like to include that in my request. 

The SPEAKER. And that it may be printed without the 
House being in session. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman include my suggestion? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
this request is, of course, with the understanding that the filing 
or the failure to file these minority reports will in no wise 
interfere with the consideration of the measure. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman: permit a: ques- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. It certainly would not interfere: 

Mr. DYER. What does the gentleman: mean by that, that it 
will not interfere?’ 

Mr. MONDELL. I mean just what I say; 

Mr.. DYER: Does the gentleman mean that this will probably 
be called up before the 8th of July? 

Mr. MONDELL. No. I am not making any such statement, 

derstood. 


The Chair understands that: 
— MONDELL. That the opportunity to file a minority re- 


but L want to have it clearly and definitely un 
The SPEAKER. 


port will not interfere with the taking up of the measure. 


Mr. DYER.. We hope that it: will prevent the favorable con- 
sideration of the measure: 

Mr. MONDELL. That is understood, Mr. Speaker, is it? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. Are we to take up the measure as it is now or 
in separate and divided form? 

Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am not prepared to answer 
that question. 

Mr. GARD. I make the inquiry so that we may file our minor- 
ity report in the proper way. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know. The bill is reported to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection, with the understanding 
suggested? 

There was no objection. 

SWEARING IN A MEMBER. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentle- 
man from Alaska, Mr. Grorce B. Grigspy, be sworn in. His 
credentials are in proper form and are signed by the returning 
board, and they have been examined by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman will come forward. 

— GRIGSBY, Delegate from Alaska, appeared before the bar 

of the House and took the oath of office. 


HOUSING ‘FOR: WAR.NEEDS—PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and 
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ordered to be printed and, with the accompanying documents, 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In accordance with the provisions of section 6 of the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to authorize the President to provide 
housing for war needs,” approved May 16, 1918, I transmit here- 
with reports covering all of the transactions with relation to the 
subject matter of that act, up to and including February 28, 
1919, and of all of the divisions other than the Fiscal Division, 
up to and including April 30, 1919, 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, July 1, 1919. 


DEVELOPMENT OF WATER POWER. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 3184, the water- 
power bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3184, the water-power bill, with Mr. 
Moore of Pennsylvania in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 3184, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power commission and to de- 
fine its powers and duties, to provide for the improvement of navigation 
for the development of water power, for the use of lands of the nited 
States in relation thereto, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose to-day an amend- 
ment was under consideration, offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Lirrte]. Without objection, the amendment will 
be reported, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered 1190 Mr. LITTLE: Page 16, line 11, after the word 
“ issued,” strike out “ that contemplate the use of Government dams or 
other structures owned by the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I do not see the proponent of the 
amendment present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ESCH. I ask unanimous consent that it be passed over 
temporarily and that the Clerk proceed with the reading of the 
bill, beginning with section 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that will be done. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 12. That whatever application is filed for a wi ig hereunder 
involving navigable waters of the United States, aunt e commission 
shall find upon investigation that the needs of navigation require the 
construction of a lock or locks or other navigation structures, and that 
such structures can not, consistent with a reasonable investment cost 
to the applicant, be provided in the manner specified in section 11, 
subsection (a) hereof, the commission may, before taking action upon 
such application, cause a report upon such project to be prepared, with 
estimates of cost of the power development and of ə navigation 
structures, and shall submit such report to Congress with such recom- 
mendations as it deems appropriate concerning the participation of 


the United States in the cost of construction of such navigation 
structures. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on page 
19, line 17, to strike out the word “whatever” and insert the 
word “ whenever.” It is evidently a typographical correction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Escu: On page 19, line 17, strike out 
the word “ whatever” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ whenever.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I wish to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LANKFORD: Amend paragraph 12, on 
page 20, by adding, after the word “ structures,“ in line 6, the follow È 
“Whenever it is made satisfactory to the commission that the n 
rovided for in a way profitable to the United 
States by the joint activity of the United States and a State or States, 
or municipality or municipalities, or other interested parties, and that 
an essential water power and a needed navigable waterway can be 
obtained by the performance of a contract whereby the United States 
makes certain improvements, provided the other interested contract- 
ing rties do the things obligated to be done, then the commission 
shall cause the necessary surveys to be made, the necessary data 
ebtained, and the necessary estimates made to determine the things 


of navigation can be 


which can be profitably done by the United States and other contracting 
parties and may recommend to Congress that the United States obligate 
to make certain improvements in said scheme of water- 
waterway development, provided a satisfactory. contract 
into by the other contra party to complete said development.” 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am a friend of this matter now pending before the 
House and am anxious that this measure pass, and that the 
United States get the very best possible law. I have offered 
this amendment because I believe it will make the bill a better 
one. There are provisions in the bill for the United States to 
make improvements for the purpose of helping navigation and 
for the purpose of constructing better water power. There 
are provisions for municipalities to be authorized by the com- 
mission to make improvements, to develop water power, and 
to develop navigation. There are provisions for corporations 
to make these improvements. I have offered the proposed 
amendment, therefore, to permit the United States Government 
to act in connection with the States or with municipalities or 
with corporations in making the improvements necessary to 
construct better waterways and to develop better water power. 
We all realize that whenever the National Government makes 
an improvement on a river and improves navigation it helps 
the State in which that particular improvement is made. The 
improvement also helps the cities which are situated on the 
stream, and it also helps the individuals who live on that 
stream. If the improvement is made by the State, it inures to 
the benefit of the Government and to the benefit of the munici- 
palities situated on that stream. If the improvement is made 
by individuals, it helps the National Government, helps the 
State, and helps the municipalities located along that par- 
ticular stream. Therefore it occurred to me that it would be 
proper to authorize this commission, when it is made satis- 
factory to them that the needs of navigation can be provided 
for, in a way profitable to the United States, by the joint ac- 
tivity of the United States and a State or States or munici- 
pality or municipalities or other interested parties, and that 
an essential water power and a needed navigable waterway can 
be obtained by the performance óf a contract whereby the 
United States makes certain improvements, provided the other 
interested contracting parties do the things obligated to be done— 
then, and in that event, the commission is authorized to make 
the necessary surveys to obtain the necessary data in order 
to determine whether or not the United States ought to agree 
to enter into the enterprise and make the proposed improve- 
ment, provided the other parties contract to make the specified 
improvements in advancement of the general scheme of water- 
way and water-power development. It certainly seems that 
there should be no objection to this. It seems to me this 
amendment would make a better bill. The commission does not 
make the contract, but it makes a report back to Congress, 
and recommends that the contract be entered into and that 
the United States Government do certain things provided the 
State or States make improvements called for or provided 
the municipality makes those improvements. The amendment 
provides that the commission may recommend that the United 
States make certain improvements on a river, provided a 
municipality located on that river builds a dam and causes 
that river to have a higher water lever or if the municipality 
spends a certain amount of money in an effort to make the 
stream more navigable—that in that event the United States 
will make certain expenditures. All that matter can be re- 
ported back to Congress, and then Congress can say whether 
or not the enterprise shall be entered into. It seems to me a 
reading of this amendment will convince us that it should be 
adopted. I certainly hope that the committee will approve it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of 
this amendment. The principal object of this bill is to make 
unnecessary for the Government to expend money in develop- 
ing water power. I do not believe this Government ought at 
this time to enter into any further projects. We have already 
enough projects on hand to swamp the revenues of the Govern- 
ment and to make it one of the greatest problems that was ever 
before this Congress as to how we shall raise money enough td 
carry on what we already contemplate. As for the Govern- 
ment helping the States to carry out this matter—to increase 
water power—I think we have done enough in that line. We 
have agreed to expend, as I understand, something like $20,- 
000,000 on the Muscle Shoals project, for example, partly for 
navigation, but mostly for water power—a water power that 
was said to be needed in time of war, but which, after we had 
authorized the project, it was discovered would not be finished 
until some five years after the war was over. 

There is no limit to the help asked nowadays from the Na- 
tional Government. It makes no difference what is proposed, 
let Uncle Sam do it, until I think that will be the slang phrase 


wer and 
entered 
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instead of Let George do it,” “ Let Uncle Sam do it.“ The 
States want the National Government to do everything, forget- 
ting that very often they can do these things very much better, 
at much Jess cost, and with equal benefit. The time has come 
when we should immediately close down upon all of these plarfs 
for outside operations. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Has the gentleman any objection to the 
eee making recommendations to Congress along these 

nes? š 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I have objections to any start being 
made on this line. I do not think such a proposition should be 
made. 

Mr. LANKFORD. 
question? 

Mr. GREEN of Towa. With pleasure. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
better for the United States Government to make certain im- 
provements along rivers or navigable streams, provided the 
State made additional improvements, than for the United States 
Government to make improvements, as we are now doing, with- 
out the States helping in any way? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Where the improvement is in the 
nature of a benefit to navigation, so that it comes within the 
domination of the Government, I think we might well ask the 
State for contributions or the local authorities for contribu- 
tions. That is something that I have advocated for a long 
time, but which the River and Harbor Committee has never put 
into action. 

Mr. LANKFORD. If the gentleman will read my amend- 
ment, he will see that that is exactly what I provide for. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. But the projects I am talking about 
now are a benefit to navigation. They improve navigation. I 
think the localities ought to be required in nearly every in- 
stance to add something to the amount appropriated by the 
National Government. But I am not in favor of carrying this 
into the water-power proposition. We have got now all that 
we can attend to in the matter of navigation, and therefore I 
think the amendment ought not to be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LANKFORD) there were—ayes 11, noes 31. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to page 16, subsection e. 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; I promised the gentleman that i would re- 
turn to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
return to page 16, subsection e, for the purpose of offering an 
amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. LITTLE : Page 16, line 11, after the word “ issue,” 
strike out “that contemplates,” and all of line 12, and the words (in 
line 13) the United States.” 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, this provision in the bill very 
properly is to the effect that where license is issued for Govern- 
ment dams or structures owned by the United States or con- 
structed, there shall be a readjustment of the license charge at 
the end of 20 years, and then future readjustments at periods 
of not exceeding 10 years. The gentleman proposes to strike 
that out in so far as the language is embraced in his amend- 
ment, so that it will read: 

When licenses are issued in the discretion of the commission the 
charges to be paid— 

And so forth. In other words, the effect of the gentleman’s 
amendment is to require a readjustment at the end of 20 years, 
and subsequently at the end of periods not exceeding 10 years, 
for all licenses issued by the commission. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. My purpose is not to require but to permit 
and make possible a readjustment. We can not have one now. 

Mr. SMALL. For the purpose of my argument I wish to sub- 
mit it is harmful in either form. I think the committee under- 
stands this already, but if there is any doubt about a complete 
understanding of the effect of it, the committee ought to be 
advised. The purpose of this entire bill is to attract capital for 
investment in water-power development upon such conditions 
that shall be just to the United States. Unless both purposes 
are met in this bill, there will be no result, and we will be con- 
fronted by the same conditions that have existed for a long 
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period of years. No capital will be invited and there will be 
no investment in water power. Members understand very well 
that. even now we have water-power legislation, legislation 
which it was contemplated at the time it was enacted would 
invite capital, but it has not done so, and no water power is be- 
ing developed. This bill was drafted for two purposes—one to 
attract capital in the development of water power under such 
terms as might be just to the United States—— 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does the gentleman think it would be just to 
the United States to give away this privilege? 

Mr. SMALL. Oh, there is no thought of giving it away. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman does not claim that the charge 
will be anything more than a nominal charge, does he, at first? 

Mr. SMALL. That depends upon the conditions under the 
terms of the bill. 

Mr. LITTLE. If it were more than a nominal charge, you 
would not sell the bond? 

Mr. SMALL. Surely not. The license charges must be 
reasonable, of course. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does the gentleman think a charge that would 
be reasonable now would be reasonable in 50 years? Would it 
not be practically nothing, comparatively? 

Mr. SMALL. That does not affect the point that I am trying 
now to make. 

Mr. LITTLE. I think it disposes of it. 

Mr. SMALL. I think the gentleman will agree with me, if 
he will listen to me for a moment. 

Mr. LITTLE. I always listen with pleasure to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMALL. The line in its present form permits the com- 
mission to require a readjustment of charges to the licensee of 
Government dams. The gentleman’s amendment makes this 
applicable to every license issued by the commission. There 
is a vast difference between Government dams already con- 
structed and dams that are to be constructed by private capital. 
A very much larger sum of money is necessary in the invest- 
ment. There are more contingencies to be met and chances to 
be taken by the capital that is invested, and unless those who 
are invited to invest that capital have some assurance that for 
a long term of years all of the conditions of the license shall be 
fixed, the capital will not be invested, and we will be in the same 
condition that we are in at the present time. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. In a moment. The gentleman from Kansas 
says that under this provision here it is in the discretion of the 
commission ; but capital would be just as fearful of investment 
with the discretion reposed in the commission as if they were 
directed to do so. I now yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ELSTON. As I understand, the gentleman from Kansas 
is making some point of the fact, the supposed fact, that licenses 
are given here by the Government for nothing. Now, is it not 
true that the developing company goes in and takes one of 
these licenses and invests a certain amount of money and that 
the rates charged upon its investment will be subject to regu- 
lation by the utility commission of the particular State, which 
| will grant it only a reasonable return upon their investment 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMALL. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from North Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr, ELSTON. 
sumers. 

Mr. LITTLE. The public ‘utilities can not control the Gov- 
ernment enterprise. 

Mr. ELSTON. There is an express provision in here that 
that shall be done, and in addition to that any earnings above 
a certain reasonable return shall be amortized into a sinking 
fund to pay for the investment itself. 

Mr. SMALL. To reduce. 

Mr. ELSTON. To reduce the investment. Being subject to 

regulation by a utility commission, they will get only a reason- 
able return on the money invested, and the public, the people, 
or whatever word you want to use to designate the wards of the 
Government, will get the indirect benefit. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman from California is correct, and 
all that is provided in the bill. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas now. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman speaks of the fellows getting 
their money back. Well, that is a good provision; but if the 
gentleman has the idea that a State utility commission can 
control this fund and these Government enterprises, he is very 
much mistaken. That is not the law. 


And the benefit will be spread to the con- 
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Mr. ELSTON. They will control the rates. All charges in 
any particular State will be subject to a utility commission in 
that State, and it will not permit the corporation to have any 
more than a reasonable return on its investment. 

Mr. LITTLE. In the first place, the gentleman is mistaken, 
and in the second place, they will only determine what they 
charge the people, not what the Government gets out of them. 
If a utilities commission should fix the charge to be made a 
consumer, that would not bring the Government any money— 
I want the Government to be paid for what it gives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call attention to a rule 
of the House, which it might be well to observe, that gentlemen 
should rise to. address the Chair when they desire to interrupt 
eee The gentleman from North Carolina will pro- 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, just in conclusion I wish to em- 
phasize the statement I made. The objection to this amend- 
ment is that it will prevent the investment of capital in the 
development of water power in those eases where dams are 
going to be constructed in the future which propose to make 
an investment and ask for a license. 

Pos The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
p . 

Mr. SMALL. May I have one minute more? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. SMALL. And this amendment applies to every license 
issued for the development of water power, reposes in the com- 
mission the discretion to require an adjustment at the end of 
20 years and then an adjustment at every 10-year period there- 
after. Bonds are to be issued by these companies. It takes 
great capital in the development of water power, and those 
bonds, it may be assumed, will run 20 years, 30 years, perhaps 
40 years, and capital will not be invested in those bonds nor 
in. the stock of the company which is seeking a license. In 
other words, capital will not be invested in development of 
water power if the license to be issued carries any such condi- 
tion as that provided in the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas; and one of the features intended to be 
accomplished by this bill will have failed if that amendment 
shall be adopted. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I listened with close attention 
to the statement of the gentleman from Kansas and also to his 
amendment and his argument and logie. It is not without con- 
siderable foundation. It is a thing to think about that any com- 
mission might at the beginning fix a term which would hold and 
be sufficiently elastic for an entire period of 50 years, and on 
that proposition the gentleman from Kansas bases his argu- 
ment and logic. I am comforted, however, with the proposition 
that appears on page 11, in section 6, which, I think, pretty well 
meets the criticism of the gentleman from Kansas. I can not do 
better than read those words: 

That licenses under this act shall be issued for a period not exceeding 
50 years, 

There is no controversy about that. We have been willing to 
accept the 50-year tenure in every bill that has passed the House. 
That has always beem accepted as the correct term. Then fol- 
lows what I desire to call to the attention of the gentleman from 
Kansas: 

Each such license shall be conditioned upon acceptance by the 
licensee of all the terms and conditions of this act. 

Now, that would not satisfy him, and I want him to hear just 
what follows: 

And such further conditions, if any, as the commission shall prescribe 
in conformity with this act, which said terms and conditions and the 
acceptance thereof shall be expressed in said license: 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. In just a moment. Now, Mr. Chairman, this 
commission is clothed with full power, with full authority to 
insert in the contract, which is a binding contract between the 
water-power developer and the Government, any condition they 

` may desire, and once accepted—it will be accepted if there is 
any procedure under it at all—they may provide for the first 
10 years that the royalty under this act shall be 25 cents per 
horsepower, the next year it may be 50 cents, the next year 78 
cents, and the next year a dollar, and so on, so that a correct 
rate may be provided for, and they can even do more than that 
if the commission desires. They could even prescribe that a 
license or royalty be-paid to it based upon the earning power of 
the corporation. 

Mr. LITTLE. 

Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. LITTLE. 


Will the gentleman: yield? 
I will yield. 
The gentleman’s suggestion is that the pro- 


viso I seek is practically included in this other clause that 
you read. 
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Mr. FERRIS. Within their power. That is my thought. 

Mr. LITTLE. If that is so, what is the objection to putting 
it in here by law? If this commission can do it, why should not 

e do it by law? 

* Mr. FERRIS. I will answer the gentleman frankly. There 
are many Members of this House and of the Senate that will 
be hoisting the scarecrow that it will keep down development. 
And the answer to all of that is that there are 60,000,000 of 
potential hydroelectric energy in the United States and only 
6,000,000 in use, and Congress has been in a constant quarrel 
over a period of 12 years, to my knowledge, and the Lord 
knows how much longer, and it is up to us to have something 
that we can agree on and something which the Senate will ag- 
cept. The commission can safeguard it—the public interest will 
be conserved. It is all right. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is it not a fact that the scarecrow you are 
talking about is in this condition you mention? If there is 
such a power lodged there, there is where the scarecrow would 
be. Would it not be better to say definitely 20, or 30, or 40 years, 
so that a man will know when he invests what he is going to 

y? 

Mr. FERRIS. I will answer that by saying that in some 
small plant, where it is understood the earning capacity of the 
plant will be little or nothing, you might want to free the man 
from a 20-year adjustment. It might require an assurance 
of no periodical adjustment in order to secure development. 

Mr. LITTLE. The commission can do it. 

Mr. FERRIS. It can, and can do it now, but they would not 
be compelled to do it as the law now stands and as the gentle- 
man, I understand, would compel him. 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not seek to compel them to change the 
rate. I merely wish to give the commission power to change 
the rate from time to time, so that a commission could change 
it, if it seemed necessary, in 10; or 20; or 40 years, whereas you 
want it fixed in the license, 

Mr. FERRIS. In the stage of water-power development as 
it is now, I think there will be many cases when the developer 
is entitled to know in the beginning, on any unconstructed 
water-power site, something of what is going to happen to 
him during the life of his franchise. He can not secure money to 
build it without some assurances: as to what will happen clear 
through. The commission is given the very widest powers and 
they will safeguard the public and at the same time be rea- 
sonable so as to get development. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is what I say. However, the right of 
the Government should be safeguarded, too. If the developer 
knows his beginning rate will continue for 20 years that is 
enough. He can also know the Government has the right to 
adjust the rate in 20 years, according to the conditions therein. 
Under the present plan of starting at a nominal charge the 
Government will never get any returns for the rights it gives 
away. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, in the development of 
hydroelectric power two elements are essential. First, we 
must have the power to develop; and, second, we must have 
the money with which to develop it. We have in this country 
untold millions of hydroelectric power now going to waste, and 
it is a burning shame that Congress has not already passed 
legislation to permit the development of this power for com- 
mercial and other purposes. 

It is absolutely necessary that, as a second essential element, 
we have money with which to develop this power, and I think it 
is well established that the Government is not going into the 
business of building and selling electric energy. Therefore it is 
incumbent upon Congress to pass such legislation as will invite 
capital to come in and invest in order to develop this power. 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Just a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Oregon yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. McARTHUR. No; I decline to yield now. 

Congress therefore ought to pass legislation that will be just 
as inviting as possible to capital, in order that these latent 
resources may be developed. If Congress fails to do that it 
fails in its duty to the country in the development of this great 
energy. Money does not grow on bushes, and money can not 
be created, and therefore the developers of hydroelectric 
energy, when they have water-power developments in view, 
must go on the market and compete with other business prop- 
ositions in the effort to secure, credit and capital. And they 
are not going to be able to go into the market and get their 
money unless they have something to show frem which a 
reasonable return may be expected. 

Gentlemen talk about putting in restricting amendments here. 
Every amendment that is being offered to this bill is by the 
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way of a restriction, making it harder to raise money under the 
terms of the bill. I would like to know what gentlemen here, 
as trustees for an estate, would invest in bonds unless they 
knew they were going to get their money back and also a rea- 
sonable return on the investment? 

Mr. LITTLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McARTHUR. No; not now. 

I want to see the committee sustained in this matter. It has 
gone over this bill several times, has held exhaustive hearings, 
and has unanimously reported to the House a bill that I believe 
will be attractive to capital and at the same time safeguard the 
public interest. I hope all of these amendments that are put on 
here with a view to restricting development and making it 
harder to raise money to develop hydroelectric energy will be 
voted down and that the committee will be sustained all through 
this bill, a bill almost identical to that which passed the House 
in the last Congress and got as far as conference in the Senate, 
where it was blocked. z 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman said that two things were es- 
sential—the power and the money. Is it not just as essential 
1 15 the Government gives anything away, it gets something 

or it 

Mr. McARTHUR. The Government is not giving anything 
away. If the gentleman will examine the terms of this bill, he 
will find that it is the most restrictive measure that has been 
brought into this House. It is a lease, pure and simple 

Mr. LITTLE. It is a gift for 50 years. If it is a lease it is 
none the less a gift. 

Mr. McARTHUR. No; it is not a gift. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman asks who would invest the 
money of his ward in this. The gentleman would invest the 
Government's property—something the Government has. 

Mr. McARTHUR. The Government does not own a bit of 
the waterpower in the different States where these lands lie. 
The Government is really stepping in here and taking something 
away that belongs to the States. But I am not going to raise 
that old question, because it has been thrashed out here fully. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the Government is not giving something 
away, then it is a waste of time. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I do not believe the gentleman, who is a 
good lawyer, would invest money as a trustee unless he knew 
he was going to set something back. 

Mr. LITTLE. Nor would I invest the money or the rights of 
the Government without getting something back. 

Mr. McARTHUR. It is not the money of the Government 
that is invested. It is money invested by individuals or cor- 
porations under terms prescribed by Congress. 

Mr. SIMS. I want the attention of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. LITTLE] for just a moment. The objects and pur- 
poses of the gentleman from Kansas in his proposed amend- 
ment are impressively just and right. There is no need of any 
argument to demonstrate that there should be some opportunity 
given the Government to adjust charges so as to bear some rela- 
tion to the profit of the project, and this bill permits that. The 
only thing the commission has got to do in issuing the license 
is to see to it that there shall be provisions made for a proper 
and reasonable charge. Whatever charge is made must go into 
the license. The commission may provide in the license issued 
that the charge in the first 10 years shall be nominal, 5 cents 
or 10 cents a horsepower, or whatever it may be, and in the 
next five years so much more, and so on, so as to accomplish 
the purpose in the early operation of the enterprise, and to 
increase it as it goes on, as the business increases. The com- 
mission can provide for a certain per cent of the gross receipts 
to be paid in the first 10 years, and a greater per cent in the 
next 10 years, and so on, so that the company that makes large 
gross receipts will pay a large return. Some companies might 
have considerable gross receipts at the start and have no net 
receipts. This commission, under the powers of the bill, can 
really do all that is necessary, not only to promote the enter- 
prise, but also to do justice to the Government that permits 
the promoters of the enterprise to have this opportunity to 
make money. 

I do not consider this bill as having been introduced and put 
through simply to make an attractive safe place for somebody 
who has got money that he can not make as much out of as he 
would like to make to invest it. I am not one of those who be- 
lieve in legislating all the time for those who have at the ex- 
pense of those who have not. Consequently the attractiveness 
of the enterprise as to capital makes no difference. 

Mr. LITTLE. But they have to do it when they issue the 
license or they forever forfeit any chance to adjust the charge 
to changing conditions. 

Mr. SIMS. They have to put it in the license, 


Mr. LITTLE. If they do not do it, they lose it for 50 years. 
Why not, if they can do it now, provide that they can do it at any 
time in the next 40 years? 

Mr. SIMS. The act provides that they shall put in the license 
a reasonable charge. 

Mr, LITTLE. If they do not put it in the license, they will 
have no right to make the charge? 

Mr. SIMS. It is put in the license. The investor does not 
have to accept the license if it is not satisfactory. 

Mr. LITTLE. But the gentleman from Tennessee understands 
that the minute that license is issued the Government of the 
United States is estopped for 50 years from exercising that 
right, and all that I ask is to make the payment fair in proportion 
to the investment as the years go by. 

Mr. SIMS. If borrowed money is used, you have to pay in- 
terest on it, and if it is your own money, you lose the interest 
on it, so that at the beginning the charge should be merely 
nominal. — 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; and you are either going to give this away 
for nothing or you are going to make it so high that nobody will 
goin. The charge will be nominal, and as the years go by it will 
be infinitesimal. I think the Government should get payment 
from these investors. 

Mr. SIMS. We are fixing it so that 

Mr. LITTLE. Why do you not fix it now? 

Mr. SIMS. We give the commission all the power that it 
8 to make just and reasonable charges for the power pro- 
duced. 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; the first year. 

Mr. SIMS. You can not put them up and put them down, but 
you can provide in the license readjustment periods without 
prescribing the amount. 

Mr. LITTLE. It is just and right to do that now, is it not, 
and if it is not, why not let them have the power for 40 years? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
pending amendment be closed in five minutes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to be recognized to 
ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that, when 
one of these licenses is issued, that license contains a fixed 
charge that is unbreakable for 50 years? 

Mr. SIMS. It must be a just and reasonable charge. 

Mr. LAYTON. I want the question answered categorically. 
When the license is issued is it a fixed rate of charge per kilo- 
watt, and does that last until 50 years when once fixed? 

Mr. SIMS. The commission has the authority to shape the 
rate or charge as it sees fit, so that it comes within the terms 
“just and reasonable.” 

Mr. LAYTON. Can they fix that charge for 10 or 20 years, 
according to the emoluments that the company owns? 

Mr. SIMS. It can reserve the right if it wants to do so. 

Mr. LAYTON. If it is in the license, does it stay at that 
fixed charge for 50 years? 

Mr. SIMS. Unless the Government exercises the right to 
take it over in the meantime it does. 

Mr. LAYTON. Then I am against it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That the licensee shall commence the construction of the 
project works within the time fixed in the license, shall thereafter in 
good faith and with due diligence prosecute such construction, and 
shall within the time fixed in the license complete and put into oper. 
ation such part of the ultimate development as the commission shall 
deem garner get OF 4 supply the reasonable needs of the then available 
market, and shall from time to time thereafter construct such por- 
tion of the balance of such development as the commission may direct, 
so as to supply adequately the reasonable market demands until such 
development. shail have n completed. The periods for the com- 
mencement and completion of construction may be extended by the 
commission when not incompatible with the public interests. In case 
the licensee shall not commence actual construction of the pro ect 
works, or of any specified part thereof, within the time preser: in 
the license or as extended by the commission, then, after due notice 
given, the license shall, as to such project works or part thereof, be 
terminated upon written order of the commission. In case the con- 
struction of the project works, or of any specified rt thereof, have 
been begun but not completed within the time prescribed in the license, 


or as extended by the commission, then the Attorney General, upon 
the request of the commission, shall institute proceedings in equity in 


The gentleman from Delaware is recog- 


the district court of the United States for the district in which any 
part of the project is situated for the revocation of said license, the 
sale of the works constructed, and such other equitable relief as the 
case may demand, as provided for in section 26 hereof, 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Green of ieee hav- 


ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 1 and 45 to the bill (H. R. 4226) mak- 
ing appropriations to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the following titles 

H. R. 4630. An act granting consent of Congress to the county 
of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge across Sul- 
phur River, near the Texas & Pacific Railroad bridge, in ‘said 
county and State; and 

H. R. 4631. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge across 
St tes River at or near Blackmans Point, in said county and 

tate. 

7 FEDERAL WATER-POWER COMMISSION. 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. ESCH, Mr. RAKER, and Mr. MORGAN rose. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Esch: Page 20, line 9, after the word 
“ liecnse,” insert “which shall not be more than two years from the 
date thereof.” 

Mr. ESCH, Mr. Chairman, during the consideration of this 
bill in committee there was much discussion as to the advisa- 
bility of putting in some time limit within which work should 
be commenced after the license is issued, but no determination 
was reached in committee, nor was any change made when the 
bill was in the House. It seems advisable that there be some 
time limit fixed within which work should be commenced after 
the issuance of the license, and this amendment simply pre- 
scribes a period of two years thereafter, so that after the license 
has been issued there may not be an indeterminate period within 
which the work should be commenced. It does seem to me that 
this is a reasonable limitation and would tend to stimulate the 
‘construction of these great water powers. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Do we not provide that in the period before 
a license is issued he must have the preliminaries all ready, 
and then when the work is commenced his license is issued? If 
you give him two years will he not use up that two years with- 
out any development work at all? 

Mr. ESCH. No. 
period at two years you will stimulate the licensee in getting 
busy and performing work. ‘The things that the gentleman has 
in mind only relate to securing the necessary data. The plans 
and preparations, and so on, to present to this commission, in 
advance of the issuance of the license. All this is to be done 
before the license is issued. 


On the contrary I think that by fixing the 


I will say that I intend to follow that up with an amend- | 


ment later in the same section. 
Mr. RAKER. This section provides that the licensee shall 
what— 


shall commence the construction of the project work within the time 
fixed by the license. 


And he must thereafter continue in good faith. I do not 
remember that question being considered by the committee in 
fixing a definite period. He must commence the construction of 
the project work. ‘Otherwise he has to abandon his entire 
project. It is the duty of the commission to order proceedings 
to be had against him to forfeit his license. 

Mr. ESCH. A like provision was contained in previous bills, 
and it seems to me as though the sense of both Houses is that 
there should be some limitation, and I can see no harm in it. 
In fact, I can see some benefit in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esca]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ESCH. I offer the following amendment, supplementary 
to the one just adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ao 20, Hne 18, after the word “ commencement,” insert of 
may be extended once, but not longer than two additional 

years ; and after the word “and,” line 19, insert “ Re tol for 
— 5 after the word “construction,” In line 19, insert the follow- 


“carried on in good faith and with reasonable diligence,” 


Mr. ESCH. So that the paragraph as amended will read, be- 
ginning with line 18— 


completion of construction carried on in good faith and with — 
able diligence may be extended by the commission when 
patible with the public interests. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. ; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In my time I ask to have a couple of letters read, let- 
ters from two soldiers, about a matter which I think is of 
interest to all the Members of the House. 

Mr. ELSTON. Reserving the right to object, how long will 
it take? 

Mr. GARNER. Why does the gentleman want to bring in 
here on a proposition of this kind some letters from soldiers? 
If you are going to begin that kind of thing, everybody in the 
country will want to have letters read here. 

Mr. ELSTON. Can not the gentleman ask unanimous con- 


sent to have the letters printed in the Recorp? 


Mr. GARNER. Is the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch], 
chairman of this committee, going to agree that a Member can 
move to strike out the last word in order to read letters from 
soldiers? If we are going to begin that kind of work it seems 
to me we will get along very slowly with this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma in 
his time ask unanimous consent to have these letters inserted 
in the Recorp? The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unanimous 
consent to have these letters inserted in the RECORD. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. My request was that they be read. I do 
not want to impose on the House—— . 

Mr. SIMS. I will ask the gentleman not to do that now. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SIMS. I shall object if the letters do not pertain to the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. I object unless the letters pertain to the bill. 
I do not know what is in them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that he did not rise and address the Chair, which is 
customary. The Chair stated the question and asked if there 
was objection, and there was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. I do not know how to make an objection then. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will submit the request again. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp certain letters which he has sent to the Clerk’s 
desk. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMS. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee objects. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma is recognized for the balance 
of his time. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Chair submitted a proposition which I 
did not ask for. What I asked for was to have these letters 
read, but I will proceed now for five minutes. I am sure the 
gentleman from Tennessee did not understand what the propo- 
sition was. It seems to me we have been going along here very 
leisurely and there is a very important proposition to come 
up shortly, and that is the question what, if anything, Con- 
gress shall do to provide homes for our soldiers and provide 
for their general welfare? Now, all of us agree that that is 
a very important question. I have a couple of letters from 
soldiers who served in France. They have expressed an in- 
terest in H. R. 5545, which I introduced. A number of other 
important bills have been introduced on this subject. The House 
should be informed on the subject. The soldiers should be 
heard. Their views should have great weight. Their opinions 
are important. Whatever Congress does should have the ap- 
proval of our soldiers, seamen, and marines. Instead of talk- 
ing to the House myself, I wanted the House to hear what 
these two soldiers had to say on the subject. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MORGAN. I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. RAKER. A point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state the point of 
order. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled, as the 
gentleman from California declines to state it. 

Mr. RAKER. No; I do not decline to state it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California was recog- 
nized by the Chair to state his point of order, and then de- 
clined to state it. 

Mr. RAKER. No; I did not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is out of 
order. 

Mr. RAKER. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not discussing the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma has the 
floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to finish my statement. 

Mr. RAKER. Then I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MORGAN. There are a number of important preposi- 
tions pertaining to the soldiers pending in Congress. I have 
received a number of letters from soldiers approving the plan 
to provide homes for our soldiers, seamen, and marines as 
proposed in my bill (H. R. 5545). These letters are on that 
subject. The gentleman who objects does not desire to show 
any discourtesy to the soldier. 

Mr. SIMS. Neither does any gentleman here. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thought the House might stop for five min- 
utes and listen to the reading of these letters. I again renew 
my request and I hope no gentleman will object. I will modify 
mf request and ask unanimous consent that one of the letters 

e read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma, within 
his rights, asks that one of the two letters he sends to the 
desk be read. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, have they any 
connection with the subject matter here? 5 

Mr. SIMS. No. 


Mr. MORGAN. Both bills are designed for the public good. 
Mr. WALSH. I object. 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


these two letters may be printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that the two letters be printed in the Recorp 
as a part of his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The letters are as follows: 
Tun HAMPTON, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1919. 
Hon. Dick T. MORGAN, 
House of Representatives, City. 

My Dran Mn. Mondax: May I not take the Ifberty of writing you to 
express appreciation on the half of myself and others who served 
our coun either in the military or naval forces during the emergency 
just pa of the interest you are sag and the efort you are making 
toward peia the assage. 8 R. 5545, the Soldiers’ and Seamen’s 
Federal Home Foundin x 

In my opinion this admirably covers the question of providing 
homes for the soldiers, and from the standpoint of one who hopes soon 
to acquire a home, I feel qualified in saying that this bill can not fail 
of meeting with the approval of those for whom its benefits are intended, 

The clause providing for the acyuisition of city property or farm 
land, according to the desire of the soldier or sailor con is but 
one of the many ints that makes this bill stand out as the most 
acceptable of any that have thus far been introduced for the p of 
pro es for these men. As you so clearly pointed out in your 
speech, as printed in the Rxconů of June 16, this bill des for a 
more even Histribution of benefits than do the other bills, which limit 
acquisition of property to rural or reciaimed areas, and also serves 
the twofold purpose of aiding the soldier and thereby adding to the 
number of home owners in every State in the Union, 

As the time required to put into effect the provisions of this bill is 
estimated at from six months to one year after its passage, I sincerely 
hope that every effort will be made to secure ee action. 

As a supplement to the above I sight add that I entered the Army 
from the te of Rhode 1 serving almost a year in France, in 
addition to some few months in the United States. I am f 
the Congressman my district (Mr. KENNEDY, third Rhode Island 
with a copy of this communication, as I feel that it is not desirable 
but the duty of every soldier, sailor, or marine concerned in the passage 
of this bill to acquaint his Congressman with his opinion of the same, 

Assuring you of my highest consideration, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, 
J. J. CONDON, 
d Four hundred end thot nth Telegraph Battalion, 
Headquarters Four hundred and rteen 
z Signal Corps, American Lepeditionary Forces. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., June 28, 1919. 
Hon, Dick T. MORGAN, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sin: Your kind favor of the 24th instant to hand and very 
glad to receive a copy of the bill (H. R. 5545). I have ex- 
amined same and find it_perfect in rt bay Bop sin and will certain! 
urge its consideration by Louisiana's two ators und many 
men—I believe eight or nine. However, I am personally acquainted 
with J. X. SANDERS ; also GARLAND Dupre. . way, send me a copy 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I may en some of our neighbor- 
ing statesmen to come to our 

y, that's a real true American bill, and should through like a 
shot; those are all my sentiments. I don't know why our statesmen 


don't pass more laws like that. 
ng to write every statesman I 


Now, my dear Mr. MORGAN, I am 
know fo support this bill. Say, 1 did not find a copy of your speech 


before Congress. Please send me a copy. I am interested in i hee) 
pertaining to this kind of legislation; so kindly accept my arty 
congratulations and assurances; I will work hard for its success. Don’t 
forget to send me a copy of your speech and a CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Awaiting your repl, am, : 


Yours, . CHARD ALF, UHALT, 


Rr 
402 Interstate Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 15. That if the United States does not, at the expiration of the 
original license, exercise its to take over te 
any project or projects of the licensee, as provided in 
the commission is authorized to issue a new license to the 
licensee m such terms and conditions as be authorized or re- 


taking 
amount for the pr 
United States is to specifi 
hereof : Provided, That in the event the United States does not exercise 
the right to take over and does not issue a new license to the original 
or a new licensee, then the commission shall issue from year to year an 
annual license to the then under the terms and conditions of 
the original license until the property is taken over or a new license 
is Issued as aforesaid. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I do this to obtain an opportunity to make some 
inquiries of the chairman having in charge this bill. I want 
to know what effect this bill will have on the law known as 
“water-power acts” of certain of the States, which provide a 
scheme of revenue for those States in providing a rental on the 
power generated. How will it affect such revenues? 

Mr. ESCH. Section 27 of this bill provides: 

That nothing herein contained shall be constrned as affecting or 
intending to ect or in any way to interfere with the laws of the 

ve States relating to the control, appropriation, use, or distri- 
bution of water used in irrigation or for municipal 
any vested right acquired therein. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Would the bill affect the States that 
have undeveloped water power, which they claim as a natural 
resource and as coming exclusively within their jurisdiction and 
control? 

Mr. ESCH. I can not conceive of any such project unless it 
is on a nonnavigable intrastate stream over which we do not 
claim jurisdiction. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I have in mind my own State of West 
Virginia, which has considerable undeveloped water power. We 
have a statute, passed a little while before the war began, which 
would bring to the State considerable revenue if any person or 
corporation were authorized thereunder and did install a plant 
under the terms of the act. 

Now, thus far the State board—having the matter of grant- 
ing permits in charge—has never been able to agree with an 
applicant for a license to dam the Kanawha River. It was pro- 
posed to erect a very high dam, one, perhaps, one hundred feet in 
height and one that might involve the safety of the people of 
the entire valley, including the city of Charleston, and while it 
was realized that the water power was every day going to 
waste and that the carrying out of the project would be of great 
advantage to the State from a revenue point of view, yet the 
people felt that their lives would be imperiled by the erection 
of the dam and their influence was such as to deter the com- 
mission from granting the application. As I understand the 
measure under consideration, the board that you would create 
would consist of three men yested with full power to authorize 
the erection and construction of that dam without regard to 
what the people of that valley thought or had to say about it. 
It seems to me there are two main things to look after in the 
preparation of an act of this sort. One is the public safety and 
the other is revenue for the State. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I will. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Paragraph (b), page 14, says: 


or other uses, or 


(b) Satisfa evidence that the applicant has complied with the 
req ments of the laws of the State or States within which the pro- 
posed project is to be located with respect to bed and banks and to the 


a m, and use of water for power purposes and with 
respect to the right to engage in the business of developing, transmit- 
ting, and distributing power, and in any other business necessary to 
effect the purposes a license under this act. 

So before he can get a license from this commission he must 
supply the necessary evidence showing that he has absolutely 
conformed to all of the requirements of the laws of the particu- 
lar States in which he desires to venture on the project. 
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Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. 
tion is reassuring to me. 

I am bound to say, however, that water power is an asset of 
the State and the State is entitled to the revenue and that the 
Federal Government has no jurisdiction over the bed and shores 
of streams and no just right to take income for permits to use 
the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. That the charges arising from licenses hereunder shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States. Fifty per cent of the 
charges arising from licenses hereunder for the occupancy and use of 
national forests is hereby reserved and appropriated as a special fund 
in the Treasury to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the survey, construction, and maintenance of roads and 
trails within such national forests. Fifty per cent of the charges arising 
from licenses hereunder for the oceupancy and use of national parks is 
hereby reserved and appropriated as a special fund in the Treasury, to 
be expended under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior in the 
improvement and development of such parks. Fifty per cent of the 

+ charges arising from licenses hereunder for the occupancy and use of 
public lands, and of national monuments, and power site or other re- 
serves outside of national forests shall be paid into, reserved, and ap- 
propriated as a part of the reclamation fund created by the act of Con- 
gress approved June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation act. All 
proceeds from any Indian reservation shall be paced to the credit of the 

ndians of such reservation. Fifty per cent of the charges arising from 

all other licenses hereunder is hereby reserved and appropriated as a 
special fund in the Treasury to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War in the maintenance and operation of dams and other 
navigation structures owned by the United States, or in the construc- 
tion, maintenance, or operation of headwater or othet improvements of 
navigable waters of the United States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This is one of the more important sections of the bill, 
which provides for the disposition of the receipts. It provides 
that 50 per cent of the charges for licenses for oceupancy and 
use of the waters and land for this project in a national park 
shall go into the Treasury as a special fund. Then there is an- 
other special fund under the reclamation act, another special! 
fund under the projects which are erected under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. ELSTON. Domain of the Secretary of War. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman from California [Mr. ELSTON] 
says in the domain and not in the jurisdiction is the better 
language. It may be the better language in California, under 
the teachings of the Berkeley Institute, but I prefer old Harvard 
to the newer institution of learning. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. No; I prefer not to yield now. I would like 
to know what is to be gained by creating these special funds. 
Why not have the receipts covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts? 

Mr. McARTHUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. F 

Mr. McARTHUR. Does not the gentleman believe that some 
of this money ought to go to the States that are being robbed 
of their right to tax water power? Does not the gentleman 
believe that the Federal Government is substantially appearing 
in the guise of a blackmailer in collecting these taxes simply 
beeause it has the power to do so? 

Mr. WALSH. Not in the guise of a blackmailer, I would say, 
but it is approaching the blackjack stage. It would seem to 
me, however, Mr. Chairman, it is better to cover these receipts 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. You are going to 
hdve involved bookkeeping to trace these receipts from reclama- 
tion projects and national parks, the public domain, and from 
navigation structures under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of War. It would seem to me to be an unwise policy in embark- 
ing on a program of this importance to require that exactly 
50 per cent of the receipts should be taken and applied to one 
fund in one class of cases, 50 per cent in another class of cases, 
and 50 per cent in another class of cases. If all of the receipts 
go into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, it is not going 
to affeet the jurisdiction of Congress on the recommendation of 
its appropriate committees from appropriating money, as we 
have heretofore done for reclamation projects, for the national 
forests and the public lands and these various other matters 
in these newly developed States of the far West, about which we 
hear so much when a bill of this sort comes before Congress 
for consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended for fiye minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. The gentleman criti- 
cizes my English, and I do not think I owe him any considera- 
tion. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the stricture made by the gen- 
tleman is not very well founded as it stands at the present time, 


I thank the gentleman; his informa- 
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for the reason that when we attempt to take 50 per centum of 
the proceeds for the licenses issued, where the land is in the 
national forests, it will be used in the State where the land 
is located. The same with reference to when the land is in 
a national park. That is for the purpose of providing that 
these States where the land is—for instance, on the public 
lands or in a national park or in a forest reserve—might get 
at least half of the money received, to be paid into their treas- 
ury for the purpose of assisting what otherwise would be ob- 
tained from the States in the way of taxation, were they not 
Government property. The Secretary of the Interior will im- 
prove the national parks. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. In a moment—and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will assist in building roads, trails, and so forth, 
through the national forests. I now yield to the gentleman. 

SA WALSH. What do the States get in lieu of taxation 
now 

Mr. RAKER. Where it is the national forest, we get a 
certain percentage in the way of an amount being set aside for 
our schools and roads. 

Mr. WALSH. Fifty per cent. 

Mr. RAKER. About 36, I think it is. 

Mr. WALSH. Why should you raise the limit in case of 
water power? 

Mr. RAKER. You are now taking an additional part of the 
land, you are using the land now, Government land, for all pur- 
poses that you might use it for. Itis not taxable. You build up 
a project in the forest reserves by allowing certain parts of the 
land to be used for reservoir purposes. That make an addition. 
It adds more money in the community where it is located, be- 
cause if it was State land or private land it would advance that 
whole community that much, there would be that much more 
tax gathered, that much more paid to the county or the iocal 
municipality and the State. Therefore, the Government still 
owning the property, having authorized its use in one of these 
projects, it should pay to that State or to that county where the 
land is located at least one-half, to go to improve the local 
community. 

Mr. WALSH. Would not writing this into the law postpone 
the happy day when the States shall have taken complete juris- 
diction and control of these lands within their borders as they 
ought to do at some time, and take these lands out of the con- 
trol of the Federal Government? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We hope you will help to de it. 

Mr. WALSH. Any time I will do it. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not think that is proper at this time. 
They have been fairly well administered and we do not want to 
turn them over to the States at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Call- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 8184) to create a Federal power commission and to 
define its powers and duties and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

ARMY APPROPEIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 5227) making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California presents 
the conference report, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
conference report be considered, notwithstanding the rule for 
the printing of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consideration of the confer- 
ence report, notwithstanding it has not been printed accord- 
ing to the rule. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like to ask the gentleman from California 
if he does not think this is a very bad practice with as big a 
bill as this? 

Mr. KAHN. Ordinarily I should say it is, but we are under 
a peculiar situation. To-day is the beginning of the new fiscal 
year, and I take it that it is very desirable that this bill should 
pass at once. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, what difference does it make 
really whether it passes to-day, to-morrow, or the next day, or 
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the next as the President can not possibly sign this bill until he 
gets here. He did sign one yesterday at mid-ocean, but they 
are not sending him any more. 

Mr. KAHN. He will probably be here before the recess is 
over. I understand it is proposed that Congress take a recess 
for a week. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When are we going to take it? 

Mr. MADDEN, To-night. 

Mr. KAHN. To-night. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How long is it to extend? 

Mr. KAHN. A week. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Why not take a month's recess to 
give people like the gentleman and myself who live quite a 

away a chance to get home? 

Mr. KAHN. I agree with the gentleman that it would be a 
very good idea. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the gentleman will agree to do 
that, I will not object. 

Mr. KAHN. I presume that many Members want to shake 
hands with the President when he comes back. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would rather shake hands with 
my constituents for a while. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. Amen. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Missouri that the report is practically the same as the 
report which was printed in the Rxconb several days ago with 
op exceptions and those I can fully explain to the Members, 

think. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Well, now if we let the gentleman 
bgt a are you going to take this recess beginning to-night? 

r. KAHN. I understand so. 

38 GARNER. Let us have that understood. There is no 
reason otherwise why you should do this, and I would like the 
gentleman from Wyoming to make a statement as to what he in- 
tends to do. 

Mr. MONDELL. “The gentleman from Wyoming” 

a little later in the afternoon to present a resolution to the effect 
that when the House adjourns this evening we will adjourn until 
Tuesday, the 8th of July. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman does not intend te consider 
the deficiency bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will give the gentleman a pointer, 
that he can not make such a motion and it would not be in 
order if he did make it. One Honse can not adjourn more than 
three days at a time. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman intend to consider the 
deficiency appropriation bill this afternoon? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I am not at this time informed 
definitely whether the deficiency bill will be considered, but the 
resolution which I propose to offer will bring an adjournment, 
if it is adopted by the Senate, until the Sth of July. 

Mr. KAHN. From the date of adjournment this afternoon? 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman proposes to offer a resolution 
regardless of whether the deficiency bill is considered or not? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think I shall. 

Mr. GARNER. That is the main point. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? Hgs 
the gentleman any knowledge as to what the other body will do? 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand there will be no difficulty 
about securing an agreement. 

Mr. CANNON. This means the deficiency bill will go over 
until after the adjournment? 

Mr. MONDELL. That may occur. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, I do not think it ought to occur. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. I did not catch the last statement. 

Mr. CANNON. I said I did not think it ought to occur, and 
I do not think we ought to agree for the deficiency bill to go 
over until after Congress should convene on the 9th or the 10th 
of the month. 

Mr. GARNER. The reason why I made this inquiry a moment 
ago was there is no reason why we should consider this bill at 
this time unless it is agreed that we should take a recess until 
Monday, the 7th, If the gentleman is going to do that, I am 
not going to object to considering it now without having it 
printed under the rule. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think I made it plain. 

Mr. GARNER. I think the gentleman from Wyoming has, 
and if the gentleman is going to offer his resolution anyway, all 
right. 

Air. CANNON. I want to say to the gentleman, if I may be 
allowed, so far as I am concerned I will not vote for any ad- 
journment to go over until the Sth or any other time, except 

at the end of the legislative day, until the deficiency bill carry- 
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ing what is necessary for the public service is enacted into law. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GARNER. The 8 from Illinois is on the confer- 
ence committee that is considering the deficiency bill, if I 


Mr. GARNER. So the gentleman must have better knowledge 
than anyone could possibly have as to the probability of getting 
that bill through. 

Mr. CANNON. I have no knowledge at all that every indi- 
vidual Member in the House does not have. I am only speaking 
for myself, that I will not vote for adjournment until the de- 
ficiency bill and the Army bill have passed the House and the 
Senate. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kann]? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the statement be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the reading of the 
statement in lieu of the report? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The Clerk will read the statement. 

The statement was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5227) making appropriations for the support of the Army for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 4, 5, 
6, 14, 18, 44, 51, 53, 58, 81, 83, 90, 91, 93. 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, and 110. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 8, 10, 12, 16, 17, 20, 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 33. 34, 35, 36, 39, 45, 47, 49, 50, 52, 54, 55, 06, 57, 59, 60. 61. 
63. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68. 69, 70, 71. 72, 78, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 
82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 95, and 99, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: “ Provided, 
That the restrictions herein above recited concerning personal 
services and the amount allowable for per diem allowance shall 
not apply to so much of the funds herein appropriated as may 
be required to carry out the purpose of existing laws relating to 
the sale of war supplies: Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated or made available under this act shall be 
used for the payment of any salary in excess of $12,000 per an- 
num to any civilian employee in the War Department: Provided 
further, That in addition to the delivery of the property here- 
tofore authorized to be delivered to the Public Health Service, 
the Department of Agriculture, and the Post Office Department 
of the Government, the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to sell any surplus supplies, including motor trucks 
and automobiles, now owned by and in the possession of the 
Government for the use of the War Department to any State 
or municipal subdivision thereof, or to any corporation or indi- 
vidual upon such terms as may be deemed best“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert: “ $400,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert: “$3,250,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“Appropriations, Air Service: Creating, maintaining, and 
operating at established flying schools. courses of instruction 
for aviation students and enlisted men, including cost of equip- 
ment, and supplies necessary for instruction and subsistence of 
students, purchase of tools, equipment, materials, machines, 
textbooks, books of reference, scientific and professional paners, 
and instruments and material for theoretical and practics} in- 
struction at aviation schools; purchase of supplies for securing, 
developing, printing, and reproducing photographs mute by 
aerial observers; to maintain and replace the equipment of 
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organizations already in service; improvement, equipment, main- 
tenance, lease, and operation of aviation stations, balloon 
schools, plants for testing and experimental work, including the 
acquisition of land, or any interest in land by purchase, lease, 
or condemnation, where necessary to procure helium gas; pro- 
curing and introducing water, electric light and power, tele- 
phones, telegraphs, and sewerage, including maintenance, oper- 
ation, and repair of such utilities; salaries and wages of civilian 
employees in the District of Columbia or elsewhere as may be 
necessary, and payment of their traveling and other necessary 
expenses as authorized by existing law; experimental investi- 
gation and purchase and development of new types of aircraft, 
accessories thereto, including helium gas rights, and aviation en- 
gines, including patents and other rights thereto, and plans, 
drawings, and specifications thereof; purchase, manufacture, 
construction, maintenance, repair, storage, and operation of air- 
ships, war balloons, and other aerial machines, including in- 
struments, gas plants, hangars, and repair shops, and appliances 
of every sort and description necessary for the operation, con- 
struction, or equipment of all types of aircraft, and all neces- 
sary spare parts and equipment connected therewith, and also 
for the purchase or manufacture and the issue of special cloth- 
ing, wearing apparel, and similar equipment for aviation pur- 


poses; for all necessary expenses connected with the sale or 


disposal of surplus or obsolete aeronautical equipment, includ- 
ing the hire of civilian employees, and the rental of buildings, 
and other facilities for the handling or storage of such equip- 
ment; for the services of such consulting engineers at experi- 
mental stations of the Air Service as the Secretary of War may 
deem necessary, including necessary traveling expenses: Pro- 
vided, That the entire expenditures for the services of consult- 
ing engineers for the fiscal year 1920 shall not exceed $100,000; 
purchase of special apparatus and appliances, repairs, and re- 
placements of same used in connection with special scientific 
medical research in the Air Service; for the establishment of 
aviation stations in the Philippine Islands, including the lease 
of land or any interest in land for landing fields only and the 
preparation of land now owned by the Government necessary 
to make the same suitable for the purpose intended, buildings, 
heating, lighting, plumbing, water, sewer, roads, and walks, at 
a total cost not to exceed $350,000, in all, $25,000,000: Provided, 
That claims not exceeding $250 in amount for damages to per- 
sons and private property resulting from the operation of air- 
craft at home and abroad may be settled out of the funds ap- 
propriated hereunder, when each claim is substantiated by a 
survey report of a board of officers appointed by the command- 
ing officer of the nearest aviation post, and approved by the 
Director of Air Service: Provided further, That claims so set- 
tled and paid from the sum hereby appropriated shall not ex- 
ceed in the aggregate the sum of $150,000: Provided further, 
That hereafter actual and necessary expenses only, not to 
exceed $8 per day, shall be paid to officers of the Army and 
contract surgeons when traveling by air on duty without troops, 
under competent orders: And provided further, That section 
8648, Revised Statutes, shall not apply to subscriptions for 
foreign and professional newspapers and periodicals to be paid 
for from this appropriation. 

“The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
establish and maintain at one or more established flying schools 
courses of instruction for aviation students. 

“Aviation students shall be enlisted in or appointed to the 
grade of flying cadet, Air Service, which grade is hereby estab- 
lished: Provided, That the total number of flying cadets shall 
not at any time exceed 1,300. The base pay of a flying cadet 
shall be $75 per month, including extra pay for flying risk as 
provided by law. The ration allowance of a flying cadet shall 
not exceed $1 per day, and his other allowances shall be those 
of a private, first class, Air Service. 

“Upon completion of a course prescribed for flying cadets, 
each flying cadet, if he so desire, may be discharged and com- 
missioned as a second lieutenant in the Officers’ Reserve Corps: 
Provided, That the Secretary of War is authorized to discharge 
at any time any flying cadet whose discharge shall have been 
recommended by a board of not less than three officers.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“For pay of officers of the line, $20,300,000. 

“For pay of the officers of staff corps and departments, 
$19,429,367. 

“Pay of officers, National Guard, $100.. 

“For pay of the officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
$2,325,000. 

“For pay of warrant officers, Mine Planter Service, $83,700. 


“ For pay of the officers, Bureau of Insular Affairs, $15,000. 
“Aviation increase, to officers of the Signal Corps, $775,000. 
For pay of the officers, Philippine Scouts, $483,600. 
“Additional pay to officers for length of service, $2,892,925. 

h “ PAY OF ENLISTED MEN. 

“Yor pay of enlisted men of the line, $92,728,230: Provided, 
That the pay due enlisted men of the Army shall not be with- 
held from them by reason of the fact that their service records 
or other official papers showing the status of their accounts 
with respect to pay have been lost or not returned from over- 
Seas and, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of War, these men may be paid upon their personal 
affidavit as to date of last payment and condition of their 
accounts: Provided further, That payments made in accordance 
with such regulations (or which have already been made upon 
the affidavit of the soldier) shall be passed by the accounting 
officers of the Treasury to the credit of the disbursing officers 
making them. 

“For pay of enlisted men of National Guard, $100. 

For pay of enlisted men of the staff corps and departments, 
$48,162,500. 

“For pay of enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserves, 
$224,750. 

“For pay of enlisted men of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
$77,500. 

“Aviation increase, to enlisted men of the Signal Corps, $7,750. 

“For pay of the enlisted men of the Philippine Scouts, 
$1,007,500, 

“Additional pay for length of service to enlisted men, 
$3,875,000: Provided, That the provisions of section 10 of an 
act entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of the United States, ap- 
proved May 18, 1917, in so far as it increases the pay of the en- 
listed men of the Army, be, and the same hereby are, con- 
tinued in force and effect from and after the date and approval 
of this act. 

“PAY OF PERSONS WITH RETIRED STATUS. 

For pay of the officers on the retired list, $2,500,000. 

For increase pay to retired officers on active duty, $200,000, 

“For pay of retired enlisted men, $3,000,000. 

“For pay and allowances of retired enlisted men on active 
duty, $20,000. A 

“For pay and allowances of Regular Army reservists on ac- 
tive duty, $40,000. 

“For pay of retired Philippine Scout officers, $45,000. 

For pay of retired pay clerks, $18,000. 

For pay of retired veterinarians, $3,500. 

“ CLERKS, MESSENGERS, AND LABORERS, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF. 
“One chief clerk, at $2,500 per annum, $2,500, 

One clerk, at $2,250 per annum, $2,250, 

Six clerks, at $2,000 each per annum, $12,000. 

“ Eight clerks, at $1,800 each per annum, $14,400. 

“Thirteen clerks, at $1,600 each per annum, $20,800. 

“ Twenty-one clerks, at $1,400 each per annum, $29,400. 

“ Twenty-four clerks, at $1,200 each per annum, $28,800. 

“Twenty-six clerks, at $1,000 each per annum, $26,000. 

“One captain of the watch, at $900 per annum, $900. 

“ Six watchmen, at $720 each per annum, $4,320. 

“ One gardener, at $720 per annum, $720. 

„One packer, at $840 per annum, $840. 

“One chief messenger, at $1,000 per annum, $1,000. 

“ Three messengers, at $400 each per annum, $2,250. 

“ Fifteen messengers, at $720 each per annum, $10,800. 

Two laborers, at $720 each per annum, $1,440. _ 

“ One laborer, at $600 per annum, $600. 

„Five charwomen, at $240 each per annum, $1,200, 

“Pay OF ARMY FIELD CLERKS AND CIVII-SERVICR MESSENGERS AT HRAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE SEVERAL TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENTS, ARMY AND 
CORPS HEADQUARTERS, TERRITORIAL DISTRICTS, TACTICAL DIVISIONS 
AXD BRIGADES,- SERVICE SCHOOLS, CAMPS AND PORTS OF EMBARKATION 
AND DEBARKATION, 

“ Righty clerks, at $1,800 each per annum, $144,000. 

“ Seven clerks, at $2,000 each per annum, $14,000. 

“One hundred and seventy-two clerks, at $1,600 each per an- 
num, $275,200. 

Eleven clerks, at $1,800 each per annum, $19,800. 

“Two hundred and twenty-two clerks, at $1,400 each per an- 
num, $310,800. 

“Fourteen clerks, at $1,600 each per annum, $22,400. 

“Five hundred and twenty-six clerks, at $1,200 each per an- 
num, $631,200. 

“ Thirty-two clerks, at $1,400 each per annum, $44,800. 

“One hundred and nineteen messengers, at $720 each per ane 
num, $85,680. 

“ Pifty-seven clerks, at $1,200 each per annum. 868.300. 

“Forty-nine clerks, at $1,200 each per annum, 358,0. 
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“Thirty-nine messengers, at $720 each per annum, $28,080. 

“Additional pay while on foreign service, $8,000. 

„For commutation of quarters and of heat and light, $23,040: 
Provided, That Army field clerks shall have the same allow- 
ances and benefits as heretofore allowed by law to pay clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, not including retirement: Provided, horc- 
ever, that the minimum or entrance pay exclusive of said al- 
lowances, of said Army field clerks shall be $1,200 per annum: 
Provided further, That Army field clerks shall receive the same 
increase of pay for service beyond the continental limits of the 
United States as is allowed by law to commissioned officers of 
the Army: And provided further, That the Secretary of War is 
authorized to employ, during the present emergency and for a 
period not exceeding four months thereafter, such additional 
Army field clerks as may be necessary, not exceeding 4,272. 

“For commutation of quarters and of heat and light for field 
clerks, Quartermaster Corps, $76,800: Provided, That said 
clerks, messengers, and laborers shall be employed and assigned 
by the Secretary of War to the offices and positions in which 
they are to serve: Provided further, That no clerk, messenger, 
or laborer at headquarters of tactical divisions, military de- 
partments, brigades, service schools, and office of the Chief of 
Staff shall be assigned to duty in any bureau of the War De- 
partment, 

“ MISCELLANEOUS. 


“For pay of contract surgeons, $90,000. 

“For pay of nurses, $800,000. 

“For pay of hospital matrons, $3,600 

“For pay of reserve veterinarians, $350,000. 

„For expenses of courts-martial, courts of inquiry, military 

commissions, retiring boards, and compensation of reporters 
and witnesses attending same, and expenses of taking deposi- 
tions and securing other evidence for use before the same, 
$200,000. 

“For additional pay to officer in charge of public buildings 
and grounds at Washington, D. C., $500. 

“For commutation of quarters and heat and light to commis- 
sioned officers, warrant officers, members of the Nurse Corps, 
and enlisted men on duty at places where no public quarters are 
available, including enlisted men of the Regular Army Reserve 
and retired enlisted men when ordered to active duty, $4,821,150, 

“For interest on soldiers’ deposits, $145,000. 

“For pay of expert accountant for the Inspector General’s 
Department, $2,500. 

For extra pay to enlisted men employed on extra duty for 
periods of not less than 10 days in the offices of Coast Defense 
Artillery Engineers and Coast Defense Ordnance officers, and 
as switchboard operators at seacoast fortifications, $25,000. 

“For extra pay to enlisted men employed on extra duty as 
switchboard operators at each interior post of the Army, $19,215. 

For extra pay to enlisted men of the line of the Army and 
to enlisted men of the Quartermaster Corps, Medical Depart- 
ment, and of the Signal Corps employed in the Territory of 
Alaska on the Washington-Alaska cable and telegraph system 
for periods of not less than ten days at the rate of 35 cents per 
day, $38,430. 

“ For mileage to commissioned officers, warrant officers, mem- 
bers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, when ordered to active duty, 
contract surgeons, expert accountant, Inspector General's De- 
partment, Army field clerks, and field clerks of the Quarter- 
master Corps, when authorized by law, $2,500,000. 

„For additional 10 per centum increase of pay of officers on 
foreign service, $1,000,000; Provided, That hereafter warrant 
officers shall receive the same increase of pay for service be- 
yond the continental limits of the United States as is allowed 
to commissioned officers of the Army. 

“For additional 20 per cent increase of pay of enlisted men 
on foreign service, $4,000,000. 

For pay of one computer for Artillery Board, $2,500. 

„For payment of exchange by acting quartermasters serving 
in foreign countries and when specially authorized by the Sec- 
retary of War by officers disbursing funds pertaining to the 
Quartermaster Corps when serving in Alaska, and all foreign 
money received shall be charged to and paid out by disbursing 
officers of the Quartermaster Corps at the legal valuation fixed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, $1,000. 

“For additional pay to officers below the grade of major 


required to be mounted and who furnish their own mounts, 


$240,000. 

“For amount required to make monthly payment to Jennie 
Carroll, widow of James Carroll, inte major, United States 
Army, $1,500. J 

“For amount required to make monthly payments to Mabel 
H. Lazear, wicow of Jesse W. Lazear, late acting assistant 
sugen, United States Army, 31,590. 


“For amount required to make monthly payments of $100 to 
John R. Kissinger, late of Company D, One hundred and fifty- 
seventh Indiana Volunteer Infantry, also late of the Hospital 
Corps, United States Army, $1,200. 

„All the money hereinbefore appropriated for pay of the Army 
and miscellaneous, except the appropriation for mileage to com- 
missioned officers, contract surgeons, expert accountant, In- 
spector General’s Department, Army field clerks, and field 
clerks of the Quartermaster Corps, when authorized by law, 
shall be disbursed and accounted for as pay of the Army, and 
for that purpose shall constitute one fund.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 13, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment in- 

rt: “$62,526,466.50: Provided, That not to exceed $22,500 
of this sum be made available for the care of the peach 
orchard on Poole Island, Aberdeen Proving Ground, and the 
grain now growing at this and other reservations and the har- 
yest and disposal of the crops; and such disposal by sale or 
otherwise shall be made pursuant to such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War: Provided further, That 
all moneys received by the United States as the proceeds of 
such sales shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States as ‘miscellaneous receipts.’”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert: “$10”; 
and, on page 25, line 19, of the engrossed bill, strike out 
“ $20,000,000 ” and insert “ $30,000,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 
“ $7,000,000 ” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 
820,000,000“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: “ $2,500,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: $7,500,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree to the same with 
an amendment as follows: In lieu of the amount proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert: “$675,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum -proposed by the 
Senate amendment insert: “$250,000 ”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement of the Senate numbered 26, and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
the Senate amendment insert ‘“ $4,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate anrendment insert“ $2,000,000 ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 37, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $30,- 
000,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $4,500,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“Land for hospital and other purposes: For the purchase of 
land contiguous to the Walter Reed General Hospital, District 
of Columbia, 2625 acres, more or less, for the final location of 
the Army Medical Museum, the Surgeon General's Library, and 
the Army Medical School, and for the improvements now on the 
land to be purchased, $350,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 41, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate insert: “$300,000: Pro- 
vided, That the services of skilled draftsmen, civil engineers, 
and such other services as the Secretary of War may deem 
necessary may be employed only in the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers to carry into effect the various appropriations for 
‘Engineer equipment of troops, Engineer operations in the 
field,’ and other military appropriations, to be paid from such 
appropriations: Provided further, That the expenditures on this 
account for the fiscal year 1920 shall not exceed $225,000. The 
Secretary of War shall each year, in the annual estimates, report 
to Congress the number of persons who are employed, their duties, 
and amount paid to each“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ $40,000”; and 
the Senate agree to thé same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 43, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert ‘ $3,000. 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 46, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert $7,000,000”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate insert 850,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 62, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu of the 
matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert $5,000,000: 
Provided, That all the moneys hereinbefore appropriated for the 
arming, equipping, and training of the National Guard shall be 
disbursed and accounted for as one fund“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 92: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 92, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert “ canton- 
ments except in such cases at National Army or National Guard 
camps or cantonments which were in use prior to November 11, 
1918, where it has been or may be found more economical to 
the Government for the purpose of salvaging such camps or 
cantonments to buy real estate than to continue to pay rentals 
or claims for damages thereon, and except where industrial 
plants have been constructed or taken over by the Government 
for war purposes and the purchase of land is necessary in order 
to protect the interest of the 8 ee and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 94, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“That the several organizations of the Army, to wit: The 
Chemical Warfare Service, the Air Service, the Construction 
Division, the Tank Corps, and the Motor Transport Corps, with 
their powers and duties as defined in orders and regulations in 
force and effect on November 11, 1918, shall be continued to and 
until June 30, 1920. 

“That officers of the emergency. Army appointed to the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps may be appointed therein to the grade 
held by them in the emergency Army or next higher grade, as 
the Secretary of War may direct.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Amendment numbered 96: That the House recede from its 


disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 96, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Strike 
out Sec. 2.“ in line I of the second paragraph of the amend- 
ment; and the Senate agree to the same. 


„000“ 


Amendment numbered 97: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 97, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

Exchange of Army cold-storage plant, Chicago, III.: That the 
President is hereby authorlzed, through the Secretary of War, 
upon terms and conditions considered advisable by the Secre- 
tary of War, to dispose of the United States Army cold-storage 
plant in the city of Chicago, State of Ilinois, with machinery 
and equipment therein contained, and appurtenances thereunto 
belonging, and to accept in part payment therefor a warehouse 
adjacent to the Army general supply depot in the city of Chi- 
cago, State of IIlinois, containing approximately 050,000 square 
feet of storage space, together with the land comprising the 
site of same: Provided, That such exchange shall be effected 
without expenditure for this purpose by the United States, ex- 
cept necessary costs of conveyancing not exceeding $500, hereby 
appropriated for this purpose. The President, through the 
Secretary of War, is hereby authorized to execute and deliver 
in the name of the United States of America and in its behalf 
any and all contracts, conveyances, or other instruments neces- 
sary to effect such sale or exchange. 

“That all moneys received by the United States as the pro- 
ceeds of such sale or exchange shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of * Miscellaneous receipts,’ 
and a full report of the same shall be submitted to Congress.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 98: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 98, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Insert at the 
beginning of the amendment a side title as follows: “ Boughton 
Memorial Association“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 109: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 109, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

„Medical supplies for the American Red Cross: The Secre- 
tary of War is hereby authorized to place at the disposal of the 
American Red Cross, such medical and surgical supplies, and 
supplementary and dietary foodstuffs used in the treatment of 
the sick and injured now in Europe and designed for but which 
are not now essential to the needs of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, or needed for use in military hospitals in the 
United States, or as military or hospital stores fer the Army of 
the United States, to be used by said American Red Cross as it 
shall determine, to relieve and supply the pressing needs of the 
people of countries involved in the late war. The Secretary of 
War shall regulations and conditions for the selection 
and delivery of said supplies and foodstuffs to the American 
Red Cross for the purposes aforesaid.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 111: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 111, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by the Senate amendment insert: 

“Prosecution of claims by former Government employees: 
That it shall be unlawful for any person who, as a commissioned 
officer of the Army, or officer or employee of the United States, 
has at any time since April 6, 1917, been employed in any bureau 
of the Government and in such employment been engaged on 
behalf of the United States, in procuring or assisting to pro- 
cure supplies for the Military Establishment, or who has been 
engaged in the settlement or adjustment of contracts or agree- 
ments for the procurement of supplies for the Military Estab- 
lishment, within two years next after his discharge or other 
separation from the service of the Government, to solicit em- 
ployment in the presentation or to aid or assist for compensation 
in the prosecution of claims against the United States arising 
out of any contracts or agreements for the procurement of. 
supplies for said bureau, which were pending or entered into 
while the said officer or employee were associated therewith. 
A violation of this provision of this chapter shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $10,000, or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both: Provided, That all acts or parts 
of acts inconsistent with any of the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Juris Kann, 
D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
S. H. Dent, Jr., 

Managers on the part of the House. 
J. W. WADSWORTH, Jr., 
HOWARD SUTHERLAND, 
GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5227) making appropriations for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, submit the following written statement explaining the 
effect of the action agreed on: 

On amendment No. 1: The House receded from this amend- 
ment with an amendment which authorizes in the first proviso 
to employ men who are capable to dispose of the Government 
property. The second proviso prohibits the payment of any 
salary in this act in excess of $12,000 per annum. In the third 
proviso the conferees inserted a provision authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to sell any surplus supplies, including automo- 
biles in the possession of the Government, to any State or 
municipal subdivision, or to any corporation or individual, upon 
such terms as may be deemed best. 

On amendment No. 2: This amendment relates to the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Division, for which the House appropriated 
$250,000, but the Senate increased this amount to $430,000. 
Your conferees compromised this sum by allowing $400,000. 

On amendment No. 3: On this amendment the Senate recedes, 
which restores the House text naming Fort Sill, Okla., for the 
Infantry School of Arms. 

On ‘amendment No. 4: The Senate recedes from this amend- 
ment, which restores the words “ Fort Sill, Okla.” 

On amendment No. 5: This amendment appropriated $10,000 
for textbooks, books of reference, scientific and professional 
papers, and for other expenses required for Field Artillery 
brigade firing at Camp Bragg, Camp Knox, and Camp Taylor, 
from which the Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 6: The Senate recedes from this provision 
relating to special prices on typewriting machines and thus re- 
stores the House text. 

On amendment No. 7: This amendment appropriates for the 
Signal Service of the Army which the House passed at $3,000,000 
and the Senate increased to $3,500,Q00. Your conferees agreed 
to this amendment by allowing $3,250,000. 

On amendment No. 8: Your conferees accepted the Senate 
appropriation of $140,000, which is for the maintenance of the 
Washington-Alaska Military Cable and Telegraph System. 

On amendment No. 9: Provides the procurement of helium 
gas; limits the establishment of aviation stations in the Philip- 
pine Islands; limits the leasing of land in the Philippine Islands 
for landing fields only, and limits the expense for aviation in the 
Philippines to $358,000. Provisions for the purchase of land at 
Buffalo, Dayton, Ohio, Burlington County, N. J., and San Diego, 
Calif., are eliminated. It provides for courses of instruction for 
aviation students, and the creation of the grade of flying cadet 
of the Air Service. The amount of money allowed is $25,000,000, 
as compared with $54,400,000 as passed by the Senate. 

On amendment No. 10: The House conferees agreed to the 
Senate provision which allowed $3,500,000 of the unexpended 
balances of the appropriation on June 30, 1919, for all neces- 
sary expenses for the completion, preservation, and transporta- 
tion of the records pertaining to the draft act and authorizes 
the employment of clerical help to furnish the adjutants gen- 
eral of the several States statements of service of all persons 
from those States who entered the military service during the 
war with the Central Powers. 

On amendment No, 11; This amendment relates to the pay of 
the Army. The amount appropriated is based on an Army of 
325,000 men. The figures are those of the House bill, with the 
addition of $15,000,000 for the increase of the personnel from 
300,000 to 325,000. The total for the pay of the Army is ap- 
proximately $213,000,000. 

On amendment No. 12: The House conferees recede from this 
amendment, which will allow members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Training Corps at camp subsistence in the Army. 

On amendment No. 13: This amendment relates to appropri- 
ations for subsistence of the Army. Your conferees allowed 
$62,526,466.20, which is estimated as all that is necessary. The 
House passed this provision at $67,500,000 and the Senate at 
$85,000,000. This decrease is the result of maintaining an Army 
of 325,000 men. It also provides $22,500 for the harvesting and 
disposal of crops on Poole Island, Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

On amendment No. 14: The Senate recedes from this amend- 
ment, which restores the appropriation allowed by the House 
for the regular supplies of the Army. 

On amendment No. 15: Your conferees accepted the Senate 
amendment, which allows a donation of $10 to each dishonor- 
ably discharged prisoner upon his release from confinement 
under court-martial sentence. The conferees compromised on 
the total for incidental expenses by allowing $30,000,000. 


On amendment No. 16: This amendment struck out the pro- 
vision for the transportation overseas to the United States 
of the bodies of officers and enlisted men who died in Europe 
during the present war, which the House conferees accepted 
for the reason that this-appropriation is carried in the sundry 
civil act. 

On amendment No. 17: 
tation of the Army, 

On amendment No. 18: This amendment relates to water and 
sewers at military posts, which proposed to strike out the House 
text, from which the Senate recedes, thus restoring the House 
language. 

On amendment No. 19: The House appropriated $5,000,000 
for water and sewers at military posts and the Senate increased 
this amount to $10,000,000. Your conferees allowed $7,000,000. 

On amendment No. 20: The House conferees receded from this 
amendment which allowed each soldier a suit of citizen’s outer 
clothing at a cost not exceeding $15, which is an increase of 
$5 as passed by the House, 

On amendment No. 21: The House allowed $18,750,000 for 
clothing and camp and garrison equipage which the Senate 
increased to $25,000,000. By reason of the reduction of the 
Army to 325,000 men it was estimated that $20,000,000 would 
be sufficient, which your conferees allowed. 

On amendment No. 22: This amendment is for horses for the 
Army which passed the House at $1,000,000 and was increased 
in the Senate to $5,000,000. Your conferees compromised by 
allowing $2,500,000. 

On amendment No. 23: This amendment relates to barracks 
and quarters for the Army which was passed by the House at 
$2,000,000 and increased in the Senate to $15,000,000. The 
House conferees allowed $7,500,000. 

On amendment No. 24: The House appropriated $150,000 
for equipment of amusement rooms and gymnasiums at mili- 
tary post exchanges, which the Senate increased to $1,350,000. 
Your conferees receded from this amendment by allowing 
$675,000. 

On amendment No. 25: This amendment relates to barracks 
and quarters in the Philippine Islands for which the House 
appropriated $150,000. The Senate increased this amount to 
$350,000 and your conferees compromised by allowing $250,000. 

On amendment No. 26: The House appropriated $3,000,000 
for the construction and repair of roads, walks, and wharves 
and for the disposal of drainage, which the Senate increased 
to $5,000,000. Your conferees receded by allowing $4,000,000. 

On amendment No. 27: The House conferees accepted this 
amendment as it was a decrease of $100,000 in the appropria- 
tion for shooting galleries and ranges. 

On amendments Nos. 28 and 29: These amendments author- 
ized the increase of $100 in the salaries of the assistant engi- 
neer and a carpenter at the Army War College which your con- 
ferees accepted. 

On amendment No. 30: This amendment is merely a change 
in total, hence the House recedes. 

On amendment No. 31: Your conferees recede from this 
amendment as it reduces the appropriation $15,000 for rental 
of buildings for military purposes in the District of Columbia 
and does not allow any appropriation if space is provided 
by the Public Buildings Commission in Government-owned 
buildings. 

On amendment No. 32: This amendment relates to vocational 
training under the national-defense act, for which the House ap: 
propriated $10,500. The Senate increased the amount to $5, 

000. Your conferees receded from this amendment by allowing 
$2,000,000. 

On amendment No. 33: This amendment is merely a change in 
title. Your conferees recede. 

On amendment No. 34: This amendment relates to rifle ranges 
for civilian instruction. The Senate increased the House amount 
of $10,000 to $100,000, and provided that the governors of States 
and Territories and the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia may designate which team shall represent their 
respective State, Territory, or the District of Columbia. The 
House accepted the Senate amendment. 

On amendment No. 35: This amendment relates to the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. The Senate increased the amount from 
$1,000,000 to $4,000,000 and the House receded. 

On amendment No. 36: Your conferees accept the Senate 
amendment for the reason that it strikes out the authority to 
purchase land for storage and shipping facilities. 

On amendment No. 87: The House allowed $22,750,000 for 
storage and shipping facilities which the Senate increased to 
$45,000,000. The House conferees yielded to this amendment by 
allowing $30,000,000, which is a decrease of $15,000,000 as passed 
by the Senate. 


This amendment relates to transpor- 
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On amendment No. 38: Your conferees allowed ‘$4,500,000 for 
the Medical Department of the Army, which is n decrease ‘of! 
$500,000 of the amount allowed by the Senate. 

‘On amendment No, 39: Your conferees accept the Senate 
amendment, as it is a decrease of $10,000 for hospital care at 
the Canal Zone garrisons, and allows $50,000 for this purpose. 


On amendment No. 40: This amendment relates to the pur- 
chase of land for the Army Medical Museum contiguous to Wal- 
ter Reed General ‘Hospital. The amount involved is $350,000 
and the House ‘accepted the Senate amendment. 

On amendment No. 41: This amendment relates to the Engi- 
neer equipment of troops for which the House allowed 58200, 
and the Senate increased to $400,000. ‘Your .conferees allowed 
this item ut ‘$800,000 and allowed the Secretary of War to em- 
ploy the services of skilled draftsmen and civil engineers in the 
office of Chief of Engineers. 

On amendment No. 42: This amendment provided for $25,000 
for civilian assistants to Engineer officers, which the Senate 
increased to $50,000. Your conferees :accepted this amendment | 


On amendment No. 43: Engineer ; 
operations in the field, which the House ‘allowed $2,000,000 and | 
the Senate increased to $5,000,000. The House conferees yielded 
to this amendment by allowing $3,000,000. 

On amendment No. 44: The House «appropriated -$100,900 for 
the construction and maintenance of military roads in Alaska, 
which the ‘Senate increased to $300,000. The Senate receded i 
from this amendment, which restores the House ‘text. 

On No. 45: The House accepted the Senate amend- 
ment, as it prohibits any purchase of motor-propelled or horse- ‘ 
drawn .passenger-carrying vehicles by the Ordnance Depart- : 
ment. 

On amendment No. 46: Under this amendment the House 


on this item by allowing $7,000,000, which is a decrease of 
$7,000,000 in the Senate item. 

On amendment No. 47: Your conferees xielded on this amend- 
er and accepted the Senate provision, which allows 81,600,000 
for the Frankford Arsenal. 

On amendment No. 48: The House accepted this amendment, 
as it was u reduction of $50,000 in the appropriation allowed for 
small-arm ‘target practice as passed by the House, and did not 
allow the ‘Senate provision for the appointnient of a director of 
marksmanship in ‘the Army. 

On amendment No. 49: The House ‘conferees accepted the Sen- 
ate amendment, which struck out the provision for purchase 
and manufacture of ordnance stores to fill requisitions of troops.“ 

On amendment No, 50: The House conferees accepted this 
amendment, as it is a reduction of $1,000,000 in the appropria- | 
tion passed by the House, which provides for ordnance stores 
and supplies. Your conferees accepted the amount allowed by | 
the Senate, which was $2,000,000. 

On amendment No. 51: The Senate recedes from this amend- 
ment, which was a change in phraseology, thus restoring the 
House text. 

On amendment No. 52: This amendment relates to the pur- 
chase of automatic machine rifles, for which the Senate allowed 
$1,000,000, This is a reduction of $500,000 in the amount passed 
by the House. Your conferees accepted this decrease. 

On amendment No. 53: Ths amendment of the Senate related 
to incidental expenses for the Tank Corps School, from which 
the Senate receded. 

On amendments Nos. 54 and 55: These amendments change the 
word “horses” to “animals,” which also permits the purchase 
of mules for the arming, ‘equipping, and training of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

On ‘amendment No. 56: This appropriation was $250,000 Jess 
than the amount passed by the House. The House conferees 
accepted this amendment. 

On amendment No, 57: Tour conferees accepted ‘the amount 
allowed by the Senate for the pay of property and disbursing 
officers for the United States, which was passed by the Senate 
at 843,750, an increase of $8,750 over the amount allowed by 
the House. 

On amendment No. 58: The Senate receded from this amend- 
ment, which restored the House amount for travel of Federal 
officers and noncommissioned officers making inspections. 

On amendment No. 59: Your conferees accepted this amend- 
ment, as it is a reduction -of $4,000 in ‘the ‘travel of Federal | 
officers and noncommissioned officers changing stations. 

On amendment No. 60: The House allowed $40,000 for travel 


of Federal officers and noncommissioned officers on visits of 


instruction, which ‘the Senate reduced to $30,000, making a 
decrease of $10,000, which your conferees accepted, 


On amendment No. 61; The House conferees accepted the 
Senate provision allowing $200,000 for the transportation of 
supplies. 

On amendment No. 62: The House conferees receded from the 
uppropriation of 55,000,000 for the pay of the National Guard 
und accepted the amendment -of ithe Senate, which provides that 
this amount shall be disbursed and accounted for as one fund. 

On amendments Nos, 63 to 78, inclusive: The House conferees 
receded from all of these amendments, as they are merely 
changes in phraseology of the paragraphs relating to the equip- 

ment for the National Guard. 

On amendment No. 79: Provides for the cancellation of pre- 
vious enlistments in the National ‘Guard. 

On amendment No. 80: The House conferees receded from 
this amendment, as it simply provides staff officers appointed in 
the National Guard of the District of Columbia shall have the 


same status as officers appointed from the States. 


On amendment No. 81: Provides for the appointment of Na- 
tional Guard officers without physical examinations, and the 
Senate recedes. 

On amendment No. 82: The House -conferees .aceepted this 
amendment, as it is only a change in the title to the paragraph. 

On amendment No. 83: This amendment, as passed by the 
Senate, increases the appropriation of $200,000 for ordnance 
equipment for rifle ranges, but the Senate receded and thus 
restored the original appropriation as passed by the House of 
$100,000. 

‘On amendments Nos. 84 to 86, inclusive: Your conferees ne- 
cepted these amendments, as they only add to the language of 
the titles of the national defense act 

On amendments Nos. 87 and 88: your conferees accepted these 
amendments, as they only provided for the changing of certain 


; provisos in the bill to parsgraphs, 


On amendment No. 89: This amendment proposes to strike 


out a provision authorizing the Secretary of War to have print- 


|| ing done elsewhere than at the Government Printing Office, and 
in view of the fact that the chairman of the Senate Committce 
on Military Affairs received a communication from the Secre- 
tary of War requesting that this amendment be agreed to, your 
conferees accepted the same. 

On amendment No. 80: The Senate receded from the amend- 
ment providing for the purchase of land for un aviation field 
at Eberts Field. 

On amendment No. 91: The Senate receded from the text of 
this amendment so as to transfer the language contained therein 
to amendment 92. 

On amendment No. 92: This amendment accepted the House 
language regarding the purchase of reul estate and made an 
exception as to camps and cantonments that were in use prior 
to November 11, 1918, where it has been found more economical 
to the Government to purchase such camps or cuntonments 
than to pay rentals or damages and made further ex- 
ceptions as to industrial plants which were constructed ‘or taken 
over hy the (Government for war purposes. 

On ‘amendment No. 93: The Senate recedes from the striking 
out of the ‘bonus provision and ‘the stop-watch system, and left 
the language us passed ‘by the House. 

On amendment No. 94: This amendment provided that all of 
the several organizations of the Army should be continued until 
otherwise provided for by law, but the House conferees receded 
with a provision which authorizes the continuation of the War 
Chemical Service, the Tank Corps, the Motor Transport ‘Corps, 
nnd ‘the Air Service. 

On amendment No. 95: This amendment provides for the dis- 

on of certain ‘balances from a previous appropriation rel- 
ative to a memorial archway at Vicksburg, Miss., which your 
conferees a b 

On amendment No. 96: This amendment provides for the dis- 
į posal of real property by sale or tease which, in the judgment 
of the President or the head of such department is no longer 
needed by the Government, and the moneys derived therefrom 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States and 
a report made annually to Congress, which your conferees 


a 

‘On amendment No. 97: This amendment authorizes the Secre- 
tary of War to exchange the Army cold-storage plant at ‘Chicago, 
III., for a warehouse adjacent to the Army general depot in the 
city of Chicago, which is recommended by the Secretary of War. 
Your conferees accepted this amendment. 

On amendment No. 98: This amendment authorizes the Bough- 
ton Memorial Association to ‘erect and maintain a buflding at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to be first approved and constructed 
in ‘such location as may be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 
upon condition that the ground foor of said ‘building shall be 
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used by the Post Office Department free of charge, which your 
eonferees accept. 

On amendment No. 99: This amendment the Secre- 
tary of War to transfer certain ammunition, explosives, and 
other ammunition components to other executive departments 
of the Government. The House accepted this amendment. 

On amendments Nos. 100 to 108: The Senate recedes from all 
of the private-claim amendments, 

On amendment No. 109; This amendment authorized the Sec- 
retary of War to place at the disposal of the American Red 
Cross certain medical and surgical supplies, etc., which are not 
needed for the American Expeditionary Force or for use in mili- 
tary hospitals in the United States. Your conferees accepted 
this amendment with a further condition that said supplies 
shall not be needed as military or hospital stores for the Army 
of the United States. 

‘On amendment No. 110: This amendment provides that the 
Secretary of War is authorized to make use of certain facilities 
of civil educational institutions for student officers stationed in 
the vicinity thereof, and the Senate receded from this amend- 


ment. 
JvuLivus KAHN, 
D. R. ANTHONY, Jr., 
S. H. DEN r, Jr, 
Managers on the part of the House.. 
Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, when the conference report was 


before the House yesterday there were four particular provi- 
sions that were objected to. The first was with reference to the 
pay of the Army. An objection was made to a reappropriation 
of $100,000,000. The conferees were instructed to eliminate 
that provision. ‘The second was with reference to the Air 
Service, and the conferees were instructed to reduce the amount 
of $54,000,000 to the provision in the House bill, which was 
$15,000,000. The third was with reference to a piece of prop- 
erty at the Walter Reed Hospital, which was to cost about 
$350,000, and the fourth provision 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, would the chairman yield me 
two or three minutes just to make a statement? 

Mr. KAHN. About the Walter Reed Hospital? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. KAHN. I will yield three minutes to the gentleman on 
that. I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I shall not oppose the adoption of this conference repert, but 
I want to say that I am not at all deceived by the fact that 
while an agreement has been reached it still contains many 
provisions which do not meet with my approbation, and one of 
ne ANETT E E a ore ea ape aa Mai, a eed 

ospital. 

The truth about the matter is that I am willing to challenge 
every man in this House and make the assertion that there is 
not a single man in the House of Representatives who knows 
a solitary thing about the facts in connection with the pur- 
chase of this land, what it is worth, whether it is necessary, 
or any of the facts that we ought to know when we purchase 
land. The Surgeon General said it was not necessary as an 
emergency proposition, yet the Senate puts it in and the House 
concurs in the action to spend $350,000 to buy 26 acres of land. 
And the one thing that is troubling me and why I wanted to 
make this statement here this afternoon is that, unfortunately 
for me perhaps, I am on a committee to investigate the waste 
of the War Department in buying land here and there and 
everywhere all ever this country, and I can not understand 
how it is that men can go into convulsions almost over the 
payment of $42 an acre for land at Camp Benning, which the 
military men say is necessary, and at the same time vote to 
pay $13,000 an acre for brush land adjoining the Walter Reed 
Hospital without batting an eye when they do it. i simply 
want to say that I do not approve of that system of legislation. 
We ought to have investigated this matter and found out 
whether or not we are paying an exorbitant price for the land. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I want to say frankly to the 
House that the conferees on the part of the House did not ap- 
prove this provision. There were six pieces of realty provided 
for in the bill as it passed the Senate. Four were in connec- 
tion with various aviation projects. One was for a flying field 
down in Arkansas. The sixth project was this one at the Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital. We finally succeeded in eliminating the 
five others, but the Senate stood firm on this. 

I have a great deal of respect for the judgment of my friend 
on the committee [Mr. McKenzie], but let me tell you the 
situation. The medical department of the War Department 
rents quarters in this city for the medical museum, for the 
medical library, and for the medical school which they conduct 


here in connection with their service. I believe that the rentals 
are not less than $22,000 a year, and maybe they are more 
than that. I do not recall the testimony of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, but he did appear before the committee and advocated 
the purchase of this land. He said this, in effect, that it is 
the intention of the medical department to concentrate its ac- 
tivities around the Walter Reed Hospital. That hospital is 
located on a beautiful tract of land, some little distance from 
the center of the city. The medical museum is visited annually 
by thousands of physicians who come to Washington from every 
section of the country. It is admitted that the medical library 
is probably the best in the whole world. The medical school 
performs a very great and important service to the medical 
department of the Army, Now, we have had some experience 
that I want to call to your attention about the purchase of land 
in a growing city like Washington or the construction of build- 
ings in a place that is near a big city like New York. It is 
contended that you can probably buy this land cheaper to-day 
than you could in three or four years from now, because every- 
body knows that property in the District of Columbia is going 
up all the time. But the Military Committee itself some 10 
years ago adopted a plan for new construction at West Point. 
Instead of going ahead boldly and appropriating the necessary 
money for that construction, we dilhydallied with it and con- 
structed it piecemeal, until the buildings there have cost the 
Government practically double the amount that they would 
have cost originally, because everybody knows that material has 
gone up and the price of labor has gone up, and so on. So that 
the Government in that instance lost many millions by delay. 

It is only a matter of time when Congress, in my opinion, 
would ultimately authorize the purchase of this piece of land. 
It is going to save rentals, and I submit that in the condition 
we found ourselves, with the Senate yielding on five purchases of 
land and demanding that the House do some receding also, the 
conferees submitted. 

Mr. McKENZIE. ‘Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
California if there is one scintilla of evidence that has been 
submitted to him that will enable him to say whether this land 
is worth $150,000 or $350,000? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. I did ask some questions about the value 
of the land in that neighborhood. I was told that it is a neigh- 
borhood where the price of land is going up constantly, because 
new buildings are being constructed there for residence pur- 
poses. In fact, anyone who takes the Georgia Avenue cars and 
goes out to that part of the city will see that there has been a 
good deal of new construction of residences, and that naturally 
enhances the value of realty. 

The last Senate amendment that the House objected to em- 
bodied the so-called special private bills. I want to say for my 
colleagues that they have opposed that kind of legislation always. 
We have repeatedly insisted that that kind of legislation be not 
put on the appropriation bill, and I am glad to say that for two 
or three years we were successful in keeping those items out 
of it. This year the Senate simply loaded the bill with some 
ae. of those items, and declined for a while to recede on any 
0 m, 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the chairman of the committee please 
yield for a question? 

Mr. KAHN. A short question, if you please. 

Mr. LAZARO. Does this bill contain suflicient appropriations 
to care for the boys who went into the service and who are now 
temporarily deranged mentally, so that they can get the care 
that they are entitled to and have a chance, maybe, of getting 
well? This was discussed before, and your committee, I under- 
stand, stood one way and the Senate the other way. I would 
like to have an explanation on that. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to say to the gentleman that that propo- 
sition is not contained in this bill, except in so far as the bill 
appropriates lump sums of money for hospitals and pay of the 
soldiers. I have strong convictions about the men who were 
injured in this war. I believe that this country owes an ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude to all its soldiers, but I have extreme 
sympathy for those soldiers who lost their mental powers or 
their limbs and were otherwise disabled in this war, especially 
for those soldiers who were badly wounded and mangied in this 
war. They will not be in the same position to take up the 
burden of life as they were in before they went into the Army. 
The country owes a special duty, in my opinion, to men of that 
class, and I for one favor treating them with exceeding lib- 
erality. 

I want to say just briefly that there were many statements 
made on this floor yesterday about the cost per man of a soldier 
in war times, There were many misstatements made on the 
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floor; but I will say this, that the amount of $2,000 per man 
does not pay for all the instrumentalities of conducting the 
Army, even during a period of demobilization. You have many 
extraordinary expenses. As I said yesterday, the matter of 
transportation is largely out of proportion to what it is in peace 
times. The matter of clothing is an exceedingly costly matter 
in war times, and there are a number of other activities that 
materially add to the cost over and above the $2,000 per man 
referred to by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

I want to say that in the item of pay for the Army your con- 
ferees succeeded in eliminating the reappropriation of $100,- 
000,000. [Applause.] In fact the Senate took the House pro- 
vision and the House figures and made an addition for the 
25,000 men for whom we provided by adding $15,000,000 to the 
total. The House bill provided for pay of the Army $198,000,- 
000. The bill as it now stands provides for $213,000,000. As a 
matter of fact, the Senate bill, without the lump sum of 
$100,000,000, provided $215,000,000 for pay of the Army, so that 
your conferees really have saved $102,000,000 on that one item. 
But it is only fair to say that Gen. Lord, the Director of Finance 
of the War Department, announced to Senator Wapswonrn and 
me that there would undoubtedly be a deficiency appropriation 
by the ist of January next. 

As to the matter of aviation, the House conferees raised the 
amount to $25,000,000. The House on yesterday appropriated 
that amount for the Navy. The Army Air Service is a very 
much larger establishment than the Navy Air Service, so that 
the appropriation of $25,000,000 for the Air Service in the Army 
relatively is smaller than what the House allowed the Navy on 
yesterday. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. - 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that motion a moment, so that I ċan ask him a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I want to have clearly in mind just what 
occurred in conference. My understanding is that the Senate 
increased the House bill $267,000,000, in round numbers. I be- 
lieve that is correct. In the first conference the Senate receded 
from appropriations amounting to $110,000,000, and the House 
from appropriations amounting to $157,000,000. In the last 
conference the Senate has receded further in the sum of 
$100,000,000, so that as matters now stand the Senate has 
receded from appropriations amounting to $210,000,000 and the 
House from appropriations amounting to $57,000,000. 

Mr. KAHN. I think that is approximately right, but I want 
to say that in addition to that, as I stated a moment ago, the 
House saved $2,000,000 additional in the matter of the pay of 


the Army. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is, on the conference report now be- 
fore us? A 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 


Mr. MONDELL. So that the saving from the first conference 
report is approximately $102,000,000? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KAHN. For a brief one. 

Mr. BEE. Amendment No. 91 refers to the purchase of real 
estate that was contracted for since November 11, 1918, and 
I understood that that was adopted in the conference report. 
As to No. 92, will the gentleman tell where that is? 

Mr. KAHN. That is in the printed copy of the report. 

Mr. BEE. I was not able to get hold of it. 

Mr. KAHN. There are some at the desk. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Kaun, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message, in writing, from the President of the United States, 

was transmitted by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, 
CONGRATULATIONS TO FIRST TRANSATLANTIC FLIERS. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of House joint resolution 118, notwith- 
standing it has not been printed under the rule. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of House joint 
resolution 118, which the Clerk will report. The committee 
amendments to it have not yet been printed. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 118) tendering the congratulations of 
Congress to those associated in the achieyement of accomplishing the 
first trans-Atlantic flight of an airship from America to Europe. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Let us have the resolution read, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas, due to the skill of American engincers, the genius of American 
mechanics, and the bravery of American officers, communication be- 
tween the New World and the Old has been established by the naviga- 
ep of = ae in the flight of a Navy seaplane from Newfoundland to 

‘ortugal ; an 

Whereas this signal achievement—the first in history—has brought 
fame to the country, prestige to the service, and honor to those asso- 
ciated in the daring enterprise: Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That the congratulations of Congress be, and the same 

hereby are, extended to Lieut. Commander Albert C. Read, United States 

Navy; Lieut. Commander Elmer F. Stone, United States Coast Guard; 

Lieut. James L. Breese, United States Navy; Lieut. Walter H. Huntin, 

United States Navy; Chief Machinist Mate C. F. Rhoads, United States 

Navy; Chief Special Machinist E. H. Howard, United States Navy; 

Ensign Herbert C. Rodd, United States Navy; Commander John H. 

Towers, United States Navy; Commander Holden C. Richardson, United 

States Navy; Lieut. Commander Robert A. Lavender, United States 

Navy; Lieut. David H. McCulloch, United States Navy; Boatswain 

Lloyd R. Moore, United States Navy; Lieut. Commander Richard E. 

Byrd, United States Navy; Lieut. Bradston Rhoads, United States 

Navy; Lieut. Commander Patrick N. L. Bellinger, United States Navy; 

Lieut. Commander Mare A. Mitscher, United States Navy; Lieut. Louis 

T. Barin, United States Navy; Lieut. Harry Sadenwater, United States 

Navy; Machinist Resmus Chr tensen, United States Navy; Chief Ma- 

chinist Mate C. I. Kesler, United States Navy. 

And that as further appreciation the President is hereby authorized 
to prons in the name of Congress, a medal of honor to Albert C. Read, 
United States Navy ; Jobn H. Towers, United States Navy; and Patrick 
N. L. Bellinger, United States Navy. 


With the following committee amendment: 

In line 3 of page 1, commencing with the word “That,” strike out 
all down through and 1 the word “ Navy,” in line 24 of page 2, 
and in lieu thereof insert the following : 

“That the congratulations of Congress be, and the same hereby are, 
extended to Lieut. Commander Albert C. Read, United States Navy; 
Lieut. Commander Eimer F. Stone, United States Coast Guard; Lieut. 
James L. Breese, United States Navy; Lieut Walter Hinton, United 
States Navy; Chief Machinist Mate E. S. Rhoads, United States Navy ; 
Ensign Herbert C. Rodd, United States Navy; Commander John II. 
Towers, United States Navy; Commander Holden C. Richardson 
United States Navy; Lieut. Commander Robert A. Lavender, United 
States Navy; Lieut. David H. McCullock, United States Navy; Boat- 
swain Lloyd E. Moore, United States 1 Lieut, Commander Patrick 
N. L. Be 8 fod United States Navy; jeut. Commander Mare A. 
Mitscher, U ted States Navy; Lieut. Louis T. Barin, United States 
Navy; Lieut. Harry Sadenwater, United States Navy; Machinist Ras- 
mus Christensen, United States Navy; and Chief Machinist Mate C. I. 
Kesler, United States Navy. 

And that, as a further mark of appreciation, the President is hereby 
authorized to present, in the name of Congress, a special gold medal 
to each of the following-named officers: Lieut. Commander Albert C. 
Read, United States Navy; Lieut. Commander Elmer F. Stone, United 
States Coast Guard; Lieut. James L. Breese, United States Navy; Lieut, 
Walter Hinton, United States Navy; Ensi Herbert C. Rodd, United 
States Navy; and Chief Machinist Mate H. S. Rhoads, United States 
Nares Provided, That each of said medals shall bear the name and rank 
of the authorized recipient. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I should like to know why we 
should take the time to congratulate people who never crossed? 
Is this to be the foundation for reward hereafter? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks! 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the gentleman from New York if this does 
not include, in the part of the resolution proposing to extend 
the congratulations of Congress, the names of those who did 
not make the trip in the plane which was successful in landing? 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, if I may, I shall be very glad to 
answer that question and some others. The Committee on 
Naval Affairs, which is now making the report 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is speaking by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HICKS. I ask unanimous consent to speak for 10 min- 
utes on this resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I object to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee objects. 

AMENDMENT TO TITLE OF ARMY BILL. 

Mr, KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a concurrent reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate Conan): 
That in the enrollment of the bill (II. R. 5 “An act making 


appropriations for the support of the Arm 


r the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920,” the Cierk of the House of 


epresentatives be, and he is 
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hereby, authorized and directed to amend the title: so as-to read as 
follows: “An act making appropriations. for the support of the 


«for the fiscal year edie June 30, 1920, and for other purposes.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Mr: WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving. the right. to object, 


may I ask the gentleman from California: if the language in 


amendments 40, 97, and 104 was corrected in the conference re- 
port in accordance with the suggestion that was made 

Mr. KAHN. I was pleased to call the attention of the clerk 
who prepared the report to the matter that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts called to my attention, and it was corrected. in 
the report. I want to say, having looked over the papers, that 
in. the copy in the House the matter was corrected: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection: to the present considera- 


_tion of the resolution? 


There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Kaun, a. motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the fol- 


‘Towing. titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 


H. R. 1706. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Snake River about 3 miles 
aore its confluence with the Columbia River, near Pasco, Wash. ; 


——;1 R. 5608. An act making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes. 


THIRD DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr: GOOD, from the Committee-on: Appropriations, presented 
a conference report on the bill H. R. 3478, making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in appropriations. for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, 
for printing under the rule. 


SUPPLY OF ANTHRACITE COAL, 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the following resolution 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ee so 8 un committee to devise plans and methods to 
provide th an adequate SUDDO of. anthracite coal and be 

roperly distetbuted at fair prices, an suggest to the: 
Representatives such legislation as may or ‘Shall tend tend: to: accomplish the 

The SPEAKER. Is: there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT. Reserving the right to object, has the reso- 
lution been reported from any committee? 

Mr: MacGREGOR. It has not. It simply provides for a 
committee to be appointed by the Speaker to take into advise- 
ment the question of means to be adopted to deal with the coal 
famine that we have before us. 

Mr. GARRETT. It has: not beem considered. by any com- 
mittee? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. It has not. 

Mr. GARRETT. I object. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, may I have it referred to a 
committee? 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman can introduce it in the 
basket and it will be properly referred. 


WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself 


into. Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 


for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 3184, the water-- 


power bill. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, pending. that, win the gentle- 
man yield for an interruption? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. i 

Mr. GARNER. I do not want to make a point of no quorum; 
I do not want to prevent the consideration of this bill; but I 
understood a few moments ago when unanimous: consent was 
given for the consideration of the Army bill that the gentleman 
from Wyoming, Mr. MONDELL, would introduce a resolution for 
the purpose of taking a recess until next Tuesday. If that 
arrangement is to be changed or to be I think the 
House is entitled to know about it. Unless I can have an as- 
surance somewhere as to what the program is I shall have to 
call for a quorum. 

Mr. ESCH. We have got to wait for the action of the Senate 


on the conference reports. 


Mr. GARNER. That does not keep the House from passing 
the resolution suggested by the gentleman from Wyoming, 


* 


to the Senate until they have passed the appropriation bills. 
Si question is on agreeing. to the motion of the gentleman from 


The motion of Mr. Escu was agreed to; accordingly the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the water-power 
bill, with Mr: Moore of Pennsylvania in the chair. 

Mr. WALSH; Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to sec- 
tion 17. I move to strike out all of section 17 beginning with 
line 23 om page 24 down. to and including line 24 on page 25, 
and to insert at the end of line 22 the words “as miscellaneous 
receipts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wals: Page 24, beginning with line 23, 
strike out all down. to and inclu line on page 26, and insert dhe 
words at the end of line. 22 as ellaneous. receipts. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered in 
accordance with the suggestion and the inquiries I made at the 
time I undertook to procure information with reference to the 
raising: of the limit of the: amount which shall be paid to the 
various funds under the license provision of this bill. I sub- 
mit, in all seriousness, that it is unwise, when we are embark- 
ing on a nation-wide program of water - power development, to 
tie up 50 per cent of the charges for licenses in national parks 
or in the public lands or various other domains under the juris- 
diction of the Federal Government, so that 50 per cent of the 
receipts must be paid into the Treasury to the credit of these 
particular funds. 

I submit that we ought, not. to discriminate im any way here 
with: reference to the use of the money that is received: for 
licenses under these projects. If we: are going to embark on a 
nation-wide scheme, let us take all the money that is received 
from these licenses: and turn it into the Treasury of the United 
States; and not permit some little project on public land for 
a national park or some other reservation. where a stream may 
flow through one corner of it or where the water-power site 
may be developed to get 50 per cent of the charges that the 
Government received for the licenses, which would probably be 
way out of proportion. to what would otherwise be a credit to 
that part of the public domain. 

If we cover. these-all into the Treasury of the United States 
it is not going to cause any of these Federal domains to suffer. 
We will not diseriminate in making: appropriations for their 
maintenance or improvement in the future, They will be just 
as. well taken care of from the Federal Treasury, and Congress 
through. its appropriate committees will see to it that the 
proper appropriations are made. I submit. that we ought. not 
to set aside 50 per cent of these receipts for these 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Les. 

Mr. ESCH: The gentleman’s, amendment would strike out 
the following provisions in lines 15 and 16 on page 25: 

All proceeds from any Indian reservations. shall be placed. to the 
‘credit 855 the Indians of such reservations. 


If these proceeds are put into the Treasury as miscellaneous 


receipts, they will be swallowed up and would not be permitted 


to be used for the Indians whose lands are taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired: 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous: consent to 
proceed for five minutes: more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is: there objection?’ 

There was: no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
LMr. Escu] directs my attention to the fact that the bill pro- 
vides that all of the receipts on Indian reservations shall go to 
the credit of the Indians on those reservations, but if my 
amendment be adopted, there is nothing to prevent Congress 
when it passes the Indian appropriation bill from crediting the 
Indians with 100 per cent of the amounts received for these 
licenses under this act, and I submit that is not a vital objee- 
tion to. my amendments. 

The question here is whether the United States Treasury. 
shall receive full credit in the form of miscellaneous receipts 
for every dollar that these great corporations will pay to the 
Government for these licenses, or whether the United States 
will through this means of bookkeeping get credit only for 50 
per cent of it and permit the other 50 per cent to be credited 
to these public domains, whether they are in need of that sum 
of money or not, because if you permit 50 per cent of these 
charges to go to the credit of these public domains, such as 
national parks, public: lands, and forest reserves, you will find 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest that the gentleman | that it will result in demands for authorizations and legisla- 


from Wyoming thinks it would not be wise to send a resolution 


tion for extravagant expenditures of money upon these various 
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public domains, within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and that we will be told in most plausible tones by the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen having charge of these public domains 
that they have a surplus to their credit in the Treasury, and 
that this or that does not take a dollar out of the Treasury, 
becpuse they have already so many hundred thousand dollars 
to their credit under the water-power law, and that, therefore, 
we ought to expend this money for this or that fad or scheme 
or plan. I submit that if we desire to keep control of the re- 
ceipts and to insure in the future economic administration of 
these various public domains, it is better in this bill when we 
are writing into law something that will have to stand without 
very vital change for a great many years at least, to see to it 
that all these receipts are covered into the United States 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, and that as from time to 
time need arises for improvements or extension or the build- 
ing of roads, or other structures upon the public domain, each 
one of them shall be considered upon its merits, and we should 
then make the proper appropriation and authorization for it. 

I can not see that there is any serious objection to the 
amendment which I have offered, particularly in view of the 
fact that under the present arrangement, as I am advised by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Raxer], when it is under- 
taken to put through some public improvement on the public 
domain for which money is paid into the Treasury now, they 
are allowed only 35 per cent to go to the credit of the 
Treasury. It is expected, and I trust that the expectation is 
well founded, that when this bill becomes a law we will see 
enormous development of water power in this country and that 
it will revolutionize the hydroelectric power plants of the coun- 
try and result in the payment into the Treasury of the United 
States of many hundreds of thousands of dollars. I submit that 
the Congress by providing that this should be paid as miscel- 
laneous receipts would be able thereby to keep control of the 
money and that it should not permit 50 per cent of it to be 
piled up as a surplus to the credit of some of these public lands 
and national parks, 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, section 17 has to do with the 
receipts from royalties or rentals, on the franchises herein 
granted. There are approximately 165,000,000 acres of forest 
reserves in the country. Many water power sites are on those 
forest reserves. They are to be developed under this bill. 
They are scattered throughout the 17 public land States of the 
West. This bill provides that 50 per cent of the receipts of this 
water power development shall go to the development of those 
forests, the construction of roads, the prevention of forest fires, 
and improvements generally. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts would take that away from them. The States own the 
water and the Government owns the land, and this is a con- 
joint arrangement whereby this development can go forward. 
This should not be done. The gentleman should not be in- 
dulged to strike down the West. 

The gentleman would strip the Western States of all of the 
income that should be expended there. The West has enough 
to contend with without the gentleman heaping additional 
burdens of them. 

Now, passing from that the next provision is that 50 per 
cent of the royalty or rentals is to be expended upon the na- 
tional parks. There are some 30 or 40 national parks and 
monuments, the Nation’s playgrounds, and every citizen of 
the Republic is interested in their beautification, their preserva- 
tion, and development. This bill provides that 50 per cent of 
the proceeds of the water power developed in these 30 or 40 
national parks shall be expended for the beautification of the 
Nation’s playgrounds. Again, the gentleman, by his amend- 
ment, would strike them down; again he would denude them— 
strip them—throttle them—deny them. Mr. Chairman, there 
are about 335,000,000 acres of public lands in the United States, 
and about 370,000,000 acres in Alaska, 700,000,000 acres in all, 
and they have many water-power sites on them and this pro- 
vides that 50 per cent of the water power or receipts of the 
water power developed on those public lands shall go to the 
development of the roads and schools in those sparsely settled 
States. The gentleman from Massachusetts, with all of his 
earnestness and zeal, would take that away from the States. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will yield, I recognize the 
gentleman did not interrupt me, but I desire to ask him a 
question. 

Mr. FERRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the Federal Government at the pres- 
ent time—— 5 

The “HAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma may have five minutes additional. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 5 g 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the Federal Government at the pres- 
ent time provide money from its Treasury for the construction 
of roads, the prevention of forest fires, and for the erection of 
school buildings in these various reservations? 

Mr. FERRIS. No; not the erection of school buildings and 
very scarcely ever at all for roads and improvements. They have 
to hew out their destiny as best they can from cold steel. They 
are making a heroic effort. They should not be retarded; they 
should be helped. f 

Mr. WALSH. Why, we carried an enormous appropriation 
in the Agricultural bill for this purpose. ste 

Mr. FERRIS. Not an enormous appropriation. While I do. 
not have the items before me, I would say they are slight; yes, 
very slight. : 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, I appreciate, in view of the fact 
that the Western States get money in considerable sums that 
does not seem enormous to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. FERRIS. I can not yield to the gentleman any further. 
No, the gentleman from Massachusetts, in his zeal for the Treas- 
ury, forgets that great, teeming West that is struggling and 
striving to try to get ahead and make itself a creditable produc- 
tive part of the Republic and trying to increase its population 
and move forward, and the gentleman should not take the last 
crumb from the Western States. We do not appropriate lavishly 
for those roads. There are 165,000,000 acres of forest reserve 
scattered through those States. Those lands yield no taxes. 
Those lands are tax free. They are to be held as a Govern- 
ment timber supply and it is a very great burden on these 
States of the West. In this regard the Western States bear the 
burden for the whole Republic. They furnish the timber supply. 
They carry the load of State government while these lands are 
tax free. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is it not a matter of real 
complaint in the large Western States that the highways which 
the State builds come to a dead end when they touch the forest 
reserves? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes; it is a tremendous draft on those people 
to have those great forest reserves go tax free, to have them 
withdrawn and held in the interior of those States, and they, in 
a way, have to contribute to the support of the whole Republic. 
The Republic needs these lands as a timber supply; it must have 
a timber supply, and those Western States must supply that, 
and while supplying it they go tax free, and that being so, they 
are unable to build up their schools and reads and get those 
States started. Those States are entitled to a chance. They 
do not deserve to be assailed. They are entitled to be encour- 
aged. Now we come to the Indian reservations and the poten- 
tial water power on those lands. If we adopt the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, that would take from the 
Indian tribes, the original settlers of the country, all of the 
rights in the water power on their lands. They own. these 
reservations, and I know the gentleman does not want to do 
that. Again, the gentleman is seeking absolutely to obliterate 
and cripple the reclamation law. Now, the act of 1902, which 
established the Reclamation Service to irrigate the West, gave 
all the proceeds of the public lands, whatever they may be, to 
the fund for the development and irrigation of those western 
States. Now, the gentleman from Massachusetts, with one fell 
swoop and with one sweep of the scythe, would strike that great 
service down. I am afraid the gentleman has not given the 
attention which he usually gives to such subjects. He goes on 
and makes other changes. Now, this is nota new matter. Every 
year we have been having this same thing. The gentleman is 
all wrong in his position on this matter. He is usually strong 
and clear-headed. He would here at one fell swoop strip the 
West of everything that belongs to them and leave them there 
naked and bare. Surely no such thing should be done. Surely 
no such thing will be done. Some one will surely see the justice 
of this course. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. 

Mr. FERRIS. I will. 

Mr, GOODYKOONTZ. Does the gentleman see any reason 
why the revenue from the water power of West Virginia should 
be carried out to educate people in the western country? And 
if so, give me your reasons for it. 

Mr. FERRIS. Please state that again. 
first part of it. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. The gentleman has said that the effect 
of the passage of this act made provision that the revenue 
under the plan entailed under it would be used for the educa- 
tion of people in the West. Can the gentleman show any rea- 
son now why the revenues produced from the water power de- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I did not hear the 
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veloped in West Virginian should be used for the education of 
western people? 

Mr. FERRIS. The gentleman must have misunderstood me 
entirely, and if I stated anything of that sort I was clearly 
eee of the facts, so the gentleman's fears are without founda- 
tion. ; 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Does the measure provide that the 
funds provided by water power generated in West Virginia may 
be used to educate people in West Virginia? 

Mr. FERRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I thought not. 2 

Mr. FERRIS. That is not the case at all; the gentleman has 
misunderstood me entirely. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] will have seen how futile it will be to 
let Congress resolve itself into an organization to strip the West 
of their resources. The West can not grow by hampering them; 
as they grow the Republic grows. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FERRIS. What few words I have said have been 
gleaned from a study of this and kindred western problems 
covering the last 12 years. I have been on the committee dur- 
ing that time, part of the time as chairman of it. But in all 
that time I have been convinced of the fact that we must not 
expect the West, those sparsely settled States, with their 
droughts, and arid conditions, and newly made towns, and 
newly settled communities to bear the load of this great, rich 
Republic. If you compel them to do that you will break the 
West down, If you do that, you are going to allow the great 
resources of the West to remain idle. You will be guilty of 
laying burdens unjustly and on those unable to bear them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 18. That the operation of any navigation facilities which may 
be constructed as a part of or in connection with any dam or diversion 
structure built under the provisions of this act, whether at the expense 
of a licensee hereunder or of the United States, shall at all times be 
controlled by such reasonable rules and r lations in the interest of 
navigation, including the control of the level of the pool caused by such 
dam or diversion structure as may be made from time to time by the 
Secretary of War. Such rules and regulations may include the mainte- 
nance and operation by such licensee at its own expense of such lights 
and signals as may be directed by the Secretary of War, and such fish- 
Ways as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce; and for 
willful failure to comply with any such rule or regulation such licensee 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conyiction thereof 
shall be punished as provided in section 25 hereof. à 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The last word or the paragraph? 

Mr. WALSH. I have not the temerity to strike out a para- 
graph after the glowing and pathetic appeal made by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frnnts] in opposing the amend- 
ment which I offered to the previous section. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to state that, while the words 
of the gentleman were effective in the extreme, those of us 
who have had the honor to be permitted to follow legislation 
through the Congress in recent years have observed that the 
West is pretty well taken care of by Uncle Sam's Treasury— 
the Indians, reclamation projects, the forest reserves, and last 
but not least the mighty farmer, And it has gotten to a point, 
Mr. Speaker, where if it were not for the farmers’ vote and the 
prohibition vote and the western vote Congress could do a 
pretty good piece of work in legislating. But we have to take 
all those into consideration and sometimes without getting into 
a conference we have to make compromises. 

The gentleman cites the sparsely settled States of the Great 
West. I do not know whether there are any waterfall projects 
in Oklahoma or not, but Oklahoma since its admission into the 
Union has long since left the class of sparsely settled States, 
I think. And I believe not very long ago one of the members of 
that delegation sort of resented the fact when another Member, 
upon making remarks upon an appropriation, referred to Okla- 
homa as a sparsely settled State. But it seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that in legislating upon a matter that probably will 
result in bringing in millions of dollars to the Federal Treasury 
we ought not to be swept off our feet here and permit 50 per 
cent practically of receipts in certain instances to go into the 
Treasury to the credit, not of these particular projects, if you 
please, but of these poor suffering western communities. Gen- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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tlemen would have you understand that some of these great 
western domains have not advanced beyond the stage of the 
mining claims and the lean-to and the little log cabin. The 
Western States are developing and growing and thriving, and 
we are seeing to it, as far as the farmer goes, that he gets his 
money for his wheat and that we pay the price for the flour. 

But it is interesting to observe, in spite of all this artificially 
created prosperity, that there is not any increase commensurate 
with the prosperity we have created and stimulated, or propor- 
tionate to that prosperity there is not any great increase in the 
amount of income taxes that these great Western States con- 
tribute to the Federal Treasury. 

And so.I say, sir, while the distinguished gentleman from 
Oklahoma was successful in his appeal, that the Members here 
need not worry or weep about the poor Western States, particu- 
larly when any project before Congress calling for a Federal 
appropriation is involved. They are taken care of every time. 
And ne Members from those States are most watchful in that 
regard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the West is all that the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts says, why is it that 
the statesmen and legislators from the Eastern States are al- 
beds Goer to conserve and take care of the Western 

ates 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Chairman, we were very glad to co- 
operate in conservation projects, but, as I have said on many 
occasions before, our first duty should be to conserve the Treas- 
ury of the United States. - 

Why, the great State of Washington, one of the most prosper- 
ous empires in the great West, had great cities within its 
borders years ago that are growing so rapidly that I believe 
they use hydroelectric power to operate electric signs flashing 
across the skies, “ Keep your eye on Pasco,” “Watch Tacoma 
grow,” and “See Seattle prosper,” and so forth. The State 
of Washington is quite a large State and will have several of 
these projects there. I should like to see efforts put forth by 
the western Members to come in here behind some comprehen- 
sive plan which would provide that these public lands and 
public domains should no longer be held by questionable consti- 
tutional authority and power under Federal jurisdiction, but 
should be turned over to the States for control, and I shall be 
ready in my feeble way to assist by my voice and vote those 
western Members if they will present some such project as 
that. [Applause.] 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I regret to say my time has just expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I was much 
interested in what has been said by the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. I would be only too glad 
to join him, and I think all far-western Members would also join 
him, in a movement that would let the States of the West come 
into their own. The thing we have complained about all these 
years is that our growing States, drawing their populations from 
Massachusetts and New York, and Pennsylvania and Ohio, and 
Indiana and Kentucky, and all the rest of the country, have been 
conserved, reserved, and preserved at the behest of the Eastern- 
ers. They have been determined to fix our future for all time. 
We are left to take what we can get in such a bill as this one— 
written not by us but for us. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. FERRIS. Would not the gentleman from Massachusetts 
display a little consistency if he would be willing to let us have 
the crumbs first and then let us get the whole loaf later on? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Quite so. 

Mr. FERRIS. In a brief speech here he said he was not 
willing to let us have these crumbs, and then a moment later 
he said he was willing to let us have the entire land at one fell 
swoop. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course the trouble with the gentleman is—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington has the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I was about to say that in 
the passage of these leasing bills the great State of Washington, 
through the process of the conservation of the public domain, is 
likely to remain in the future part State and part Province 
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partly free, partly under lease; partly run by our governor 
and our legislature, and partly by the bureaus and the Congress. 

Now, when we have tried to develop our own resources out there 
in our own way we have been met with all sorts of conservation 
schemes and plans invented by gentlemen from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey and Massachusetts. [Laughter.] 
While we are a new people out there, coming as we do from all 
the old States, the South and the Bast and the Middle West, and 
are mostly Republicans [applause], we do join at times in the 
war cry let loose years ago by Henry Watterson— 

Things have come to a terrible pass, 
When a man can not lick his own jackass, 

[Laughter.} 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ton has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from 
Washington have two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman from Washington was re- 
ferring to me as a high-minded theorist, I would be strongly 
tempted to have his words taken down, but I suppose he did 
not refer to me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I retract the words. [Laugh- 
ter.] : 
Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman name any other Member 
from Massachusetts whom he would characterize as “a high- 
minded theorist” who has attempted to foist these conservation 
schemes on the great State of Washington? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Oh, not in recent years and 
not in this body ; but I did have in mind the Pecks, the Pinchots, 
the Pecksniffs, and others of that kind, in and out of Congress. 

Mr. WALSH. I wondered if there was any “high-minded 
gentleman ” from Massachusetts. [Laughter.] | 

Mr. FOSTER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is opposed 
to the development of the West and to woman suffrage, and all 
along the line. 

Mr. WALSH. 
ter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 19. That as a condition of the license every licensee hereunder 
which is a public-service corporation, or a pemon tion, or corpora- 
tion owning or operating any project and developing, transmitting, or 
distribu power for or use in public service, abide by such 
reasonable regulation of the services to be rendered to customers or 
consumers of power, and of rates and charges of payment therefor, as 
may from time to time be prescribed by any duly constituted agency of 
the State in which the service is rendered or the rate charged. That in 
ease of the development, transmission, or distribution, or use in public 
service, of power by any licensee hereunder or by its consumer 
in publie service within a State which has not provided a eo 
or other authority with power to re te and control the services to 
be rendered by such licensee or by its consumer engaged in public serv- 
ice, or the rates and charges of payment therefor, or the amount or 
character of securities to be iasad by any of said it is agreed 
as a condition of such license that tion is hereby conferred upon 
laint of any person a or upon its 


The time of the gentleman from Washing- 


Why open up another painful subject? [Laugh- 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Newron of Minnesota: On page 27, line 6, 
strike out all of line 6 and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ author- 
ae ey he a yi a commission or other agency or agencies within 

0.” > 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
is offered with the idea of carrying out the objects set forth in 
the fore part of the section. The Water Power Committee very 
wisely provided here that service and regulation of rates should 
be under the control of a State regulating body where there was 
a State regulating body, and at the top of page 27, line 1, it de- 
fines the State regulating body as “any duly constituted agency 
of the State in which the service is rendered or the rate 
charged.” 

They then take into consideration the fact that some of the 
States do not have any commission or body empowered to regu- 
late either service or rates, and they provide in that event that 
service and rates shall be under the regulation of the Water 
Power Commission at Washington. Now, some of the States 
have no commissions. Other States have commissions with only 


restricted authority. Some States have left to municipal bodies 

the right to regulate service and rates; sometimes only service 

and sometimes service and rates. 

The amendment that I have offered is designed to cover a par- 
ticular case where a State has delegated to a municipality, as an 
agency, the right to regulate service or rates, or both. If the 
amendment is adopted it will merely carry out the original idea 
of the authors of the section, to leave the regulation of the rates 
and service to the local authorities. It would then read, That 
in case of the development, transmission, or distribution, or use 
in public service, of power by any licensee hereunder or by its 
consumer engaged in publie service within a State which has not 
authorized or empowered a commission or other agency or 
agencies within said State to regulate and control the services 
to be rendered, and so forth.” 

In lieu of the provision other authority,“ it places the word 
“agency,” the same term that is used on page 27, in line 1. 

é ety SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
on è? 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Perhaps I did not get the language 
of the gentleman’s amendment, but I can not see any difference 
between the effect of his amendment and the effect of the bill 
as it is now. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will try and enlighten the 
gentleman, The bill as it reads speaks of “ within a State which 
has not provided a commission or other authority with power.” 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If a municipality, which is an or- 
ganization under the State, has the power, is not that municipal- 
ity authorized under the language of this act now? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is some merit in the-gen- 
tleman’s contention, but the clause as it was originally drawn 
has been submitted to several gentlemen, and it was their opinion 
that there would be a question about it. Now, unquestionably a 
municipality is an agency of the State, and the word“ agency 
is used in the fore part of the section, so that if the term is 
changed to “agency ” it does not seem to me that there would 
arise any question about the right of a municipality so authorized 
to regulate rates and service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on page 27, 
line 4, and also in line 8, on page 27, to change the word “ eon- 
sumer” to “ customer,” I think we had that in some of the origi- 
nal acts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ý 

Amendment offered by Mr. Esch: On page 27, line 4, and also line 8, 
change the word “consumer to customer.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 20. That when sald power or any part thereof shall enter into 
interstate er foreign commerce the rates charged and the se: ren- 
dered by any such licensee, or by any subsidiary corporation, the stock 
of which is owned or controlled directly or indirectly by such licensee, 
or by any person, corporation, or association purcha from 
such 8 for sale and distribution or use in public s 
reason 


rates or charges of payment therefor, or on the amount or character of 
securities to be Issued by any of said parties, jurisdiction is hereby con- 


ferred upon the commission, upon com t of any person ieved, 
upon the request of any State 9 upon its own initiative to 
enforce the provisions of this section, to regulate and control so much 


of the services rendered, and of the rates and cha of payment 
therefor as constitute interstate or foreign commerce and to regulate the 
issuance of securities by the parties included within this section. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on page 
28, line 5, to change the word “consumer” to “ customer.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Esch: Page 28, line 5, strike out the word 
“consumer” and insert the word “ customer.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin how late he expects to run to-night? 

Mr. ESCH. We want to run until we finish the bill, unless 
something intervenes. 

Mr. WINGO. Last night, after most of us had missed our 
dinner, we adjourned. Why could not we take a recess and 
come back at 8 o'clock? We ought not to punish ourselves for 
some one else’s action. 
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Mr. ESCH. If we can be permitted to go on, we may finish 
this in half an hour. 

Mr. WINGO. At the rate we have been reading, it will take 
three hours. 

Mr. ESCH. I do not think there is much in the following 
sections that will cause debate. 

Mr. WINGO. I appreciate the situation of the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if it is the purpose to-night to do as we did last night 
Mr. Chairman, I rise to be heard in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. 
floor. 

Mr. ESCH. I have yielded the floor. f 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, there is an amendment pend- 
ing, and I would like to be heard on it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from California that the amendment has been adopted. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Wisconsin if, under the provisions of this section, a State 
has no public-utility commission 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not yield for any parliamentary inquiry ; 
the gentleman can not take me off my feet for a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has not been agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk informs the Chair that the 
Chair was in error, and that the amendment was not agreed to. 
The Chair was mistaken, and the Chair will recognize the gen- 
tleman from California, a member of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. The 
Chair has no right by a ruling, after I have been recognized 
and have begun my remarks, to then recognize the gentleman 
from California upon the statement that the amendment is 
pending that the Chair stated was agreed to. I submit, with 
all due deference to the Chair, that having begun my remarks 
under the recognition accorded me by the Chair, I am entitled 
to complete them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was in error in stating that 
the amendment had been agreed to, but the Chair has recognized 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment presented by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is to strike out the word “ con- 
sumer,” which runs all through the bill, and I find it in the 
original bills, and substitute the word “customer.” I do not 
understand, without some explanation, why the change is made. 

Mr. ESCH. I think “ customer” is a broader term. 

Mr. RAKER. The consumer is the actual user. 

Mr. ESCH. And so is the customer. 

Mr, RAKER. What is the distinction? 

‘Mr. ESCH. A man may be a customer and possibly not a 
consumer, but if he is a consumer he would be a customer. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman thinks the word “ customer ” is 
broader than the word consumer“ ? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. And the gentleman’s purpose is that the law 
shall be so worded that if they did not actually use the power 
they should have the benefit of the just and nondiscriminatory 
provision of the law? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; it would broaden the action of the law 
itself. 

Mr. RAKER. I think the amendment is wise. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of completing the inquiry which 
began prior to my being taken off the floor by the gentleman 
from California under the ruling of the Chair. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin a question. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Wisconsin if under the provisions 
in this section if a State has no public-utilities commission, or 
has provided no board to pass upon the reasonableness of the 
rates, or whether they are discriminatory or just, if under the 
language herein contained a Federal commission can go into 
that State and pass upon those rates and regulate them? 

Mr. ESCH. My answer is yes, based upon the language in 
line 11, on page 27, where it is made a matter of agreement. If 
it were not a matter of agreement contained in the license, the 
gentleman’s point would be good. 

Mr. WALSH. Line 11 is— 

It is agreed as a condition of such license that jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred upon the commission. 

The license may be issued to a corporation or to an individual; 
and does the gentleman from Wisconsin contend that you can 
confer jurisdiction upon the Federal Power Commission by an 


The gentleman from Wisconsin has the 


agreement on the part of a corporation in taking out a license, 
that jurisdiction is given to the Federal Power Commission, 
and that commission can go into a State and regulate rates and 
pass upon whether they are just, reasonable, and discrimina- 
tory? The corporation that made the agreement might not be 
involved at all. It might have gone beyond the question of the 
corporation; and it would seem to me that there is some doubt 
there whether a corporation can take out a license under an 
agreement conferring jurisdiction, and that by that agreement in 
a license the Federal Power Commission can enter into a State 
and execute its powers. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I admit the difficulties in the 
framing of this section from a constitutional standpoint, and it 
gave the committee considerable concern. We inserted the lan- 
guage that it is agreed as a condition of such license that juris- 
diction is hereby conferred, basing it upon the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States arising in the State of 
Maryland. That is, I submit practically the only authority that 
we can find, and it may not be conclusive, but we put it in in 
order that in a State where there is no regulatory body under 
this act there should be a regulatory body, viz, this commission, 
upon whom jurisdiction will be conferred in a case of that kind. 
There are three States in the Union to-day that have no com- 
mission whatsoever, so that this commission would operate to 
fill the gap. 

Mr. WALSH. Would it interfere with a State commission 
which might subsequently be provided? 

Mr. ESCH. No; because the proviso reads: 

That the jurisdiction of the commission shall cease and determine as 
to each specific matter of regulation and control prescribed in this sec- 
tion as soon as the State shall have e a commission or other 
authority for the regulation and control of that specific matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words for the purpose of getting some informa- 
tion from the chairman of the committee, if I may have his 
attention. On page 28 of the bill you undertake to provide for 
control by this commission in the issuance of securities covering 
that part of the business—I presume that percentage of the 
business—which goes into interstate commerce. As a workable 
proposition I would like to have the idea of the chairman of the 
committee how this national commission is to deal with the 
question of securities of these concerns that produce power, 
part of which is used in interstate commerce and a part in 
intrastate commerce. I do not see how it is workable. While 
I am asking the chairman for information, I would like to know 
how you are to control this matter when the stream is a bound- 
ary stream between two States? Which State is to have 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. ESCH. Neither; but both. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. And in the event of the States 
being unable to agree, then does the national commission take 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. ESCH. In a case of disagreement, no doubt the Federal 
commission would then interfere and control the situation, just 
as in cases where the State commissions can not agree upon 
rates the commission steps in. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Recurring to the first inquiry, you 
provide, near the bottom of the paragraph on page 28, that the 
Federal commission shall control the issuance of securities cov- 
ering that part of the business, or, rather, of the securities 
which represent the proportion of the interstate business, How 
are you going to determine that proportion when you get to the 
question of determining what shall be the total of securities 
to be issued by a concern? 

Mr. ESCH. I suppose the matter of securities, where it 
would be a joint project or a project covering more than one 
State, would be under the regulatory control of the commission 
ereated by this act, for it is rather unlikely that either of the 
States would be in aecord on such a proposition. Therefore 
the Federal commission should be given jurisdiction, just as in 
the case of a dispute between the States as to rates. I state 
frankly to the House there are grave difficulties from a legal 
standpoint in framing sections 18 and 19 of this act, but we 
did the very best we could, after a search of the authorities. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I appreciate the difficulty 

Mr. ESCH. I think the gentleman from Texas realizes that 
where there is no State authority that can fully cover the situa- 
tion, there ought to be some control lodged somewhere, and in 
order that there may not be a lapse we give it to this Federal 
commission. We hope it will work out successfully. g 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN... The gentleman from Arkansas moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
moes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Wrxco) there were—ayes 14, 
noes 58. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
2 hundred and twenty Members are present, and the Clerk will 
read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


et diversion structure, or the works appurtenant or accessory 


United States for the district in 
perty gree A be located, or Rev — eee courts, 
ny action or g for that purpose 

ia the district court of the United : States 8 as nearly as may 
be with the practice and procedure in similar action or proceeding in the 
courts of the State where the property is situated. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 30, line 7, after the word “situated,” insert the following: 
“ Provided, That the United States district courts shall only have juris- 


diction of cases where the amount cl: by the owner of the property 
to be condemned exceeds $3,000.” 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I only want a minute to 
explain the provision. The jurisdictional amount in all civil 
cases in the United States district court is now $3,000. This 
section as it stands leaves the amount for which condemnation 
can be had in the United States district court just anything. 
The man who has 100 acres of land worth $1,000 can not afford 
to go 200 or 300 miles to litigate in the United States district 
court. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
„ amount of the district court is limited to 

Mr. STEVENSON. In excess of $3,000. You can not bring 
a suit on the civil side of the court on a claim on which there is 
not something in excess of $3,000; more than $3,000 must be 
involved, That is the jurisdictional amount now. The mini- 
mum is $3,000.01, and the minimum here should be $3,000.01, 
because the corporation making the condemnation can also 
under this yery section proceed in the State courts as well as 
in the United States courts, and certainly the man who has 
only a very small amount involved should not be required to 
sacrifice it by attending the United States district court and 
haying expensive litigation when it can be done at home. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from South Carolina yield 
further? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 


Mr. WALSH. Is the gentleman’s claim based upon the 
amount claimed in the petition? This is for a petition for 
damages. 


Mr. STEVENSON. The amendment states that it shall be 
based upon the amount claimed by the man whose property is 
about to be condemned. If he claims in excess of $3,000, then 
they can go into the United States court, and if he claims less 
than $3,000, then they have got to condemn it in a State court. 
That is the provision of the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, does the gentleman think that in deal- 
ing with large corporations in these poor Western States that 
the poor struggling landowner would be as apt to get as full 
an award of damages from the State court as he would from 
the United States court? I assume that the award made would 
cover the cost of the proceedings in the United States court? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir; my experience is that in the 
poor Southern States—I have never tried it in the poor Western 
States; I do not think there are any poor Western States; they 
are the most prosperous people we have but in the poor South- 
ern States I have always found that a man in his own neighbor- 
hood, in his own county, would receive at least justice, and 
when you go over to another district, or probably the whole 
State, sometimes he does not get what is coming to him. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course some of the poor Western States are 
going to be confronted with corporation influence perhaps for 
the first time upon a vast and intricate scale. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. I just rise to express the hope that this 
amendment may be concurred in. I can see nothing objection- 
able to it, and it seems to me it will be a most advantageous 
thing for the many small individual property owners who may 
live several hundred miles away from the seat of the court in 
the several districts of the West. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. On behalf of the minority mem- 
bers of the committee, I wish to say that we will be glad to 
accept an amendment if it meets with the approval of the 
chairman. 

Mr. ESCH. We have no objection to it. 

Mr. FRENCH. Then I have nothing further to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 22. That whenever the public interest requires or justifies 
the execution by the licensee of contracts for the sale and delivery 
of power for perisas extending beyond the date of determination of 

license, such contracts may be entered into upon the joint approval 
of the commission and of the public-service commission or other simi- 


lar authority in the State in which the sale or delivery of power is 
made, or if sold or delivered in a State which has no suc 
servi mmissio: 


licensee at the termination of the license, the United States or the new 
licensee, as the case may be, shall assume and fulfill all such contracts. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I should like the chairman of 
the committee to explain the meaning of that section. I have 
"read it at different times, and never have been able to under- 
stand what it means. I refer to section 22. Does it mean that 
the United States will have to take over a contract from these 
corporations and carry it out? 

Mr. ESCH. If the Government takes over the project under 
the recapture clause, the Government assumes the existing con- 
tract. Whenever the licensee enters into a contract which will 
ruħ beyond the period of 50 years of his grant, he can not 
enter into such a contract without first getting the approval of 
the Federal commission, and also of the public-service commis- 
sion or other similar authority in the State in which the sale or 
delivery of power is made. 

Mr. WINGO. That is, six montlis before the time expired, if 
the State commission was friendly to it, they would probably 
approve a contract running, say, for 50 years for the benefit of 
some State corporation at rates that would be lower than the 
actual cost of operation, and then in six months’ time the United 
States Government, under the law, would take over this con- 
tract and be compelled to carry it out, even though it had been 
made at a rate that was below the cost of production? Is not 
that possible under this section? 

Mr. ESCH. It is possible, but not at all probable, that a 
State commission would justify authorizing a contract whieh in 
the carrying out would result in a deficit to the company. + Of 
course, no such contract could extend into the next 50 years 
without the consent of both this Federal commission and the 
State commission. 

Mr. WINGO. Is that true? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes. It says the joint approval of the com- 
mission—that is, the one appointed under this act—and of the 
public service commission of the State in which the plant is 
located. 

Mr. WINGO. For how long a time beyond the expiration of 
the lease can it enter into contract to sell power? 

Mr. ESCH. There is no limit fixed in this act. Of course, 
that would be in the sound discretion of the regulatory body. 

Mr. WINGO. It is contemplated that the regulatory body 
shall undertake to fix the terms in kind? 

- Mr. ESCH. We can not say what the existing laws will be 
when the lease expires. That would leave something to future 
Congresses. = 

Mr. WINGO. I thought we were not trying to leave any- 
thing to the judgment of the future. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If the gentleman will permit, this does not 
seem to deal with the prices of power but simply for the term 
of the delivery of power on the termination of the license. The 
question of prices is adopted in another part of the bill and in 
another way. 

Mr. WINGO, This is for the sale and delivery of power, as 
well as the contract for them. What enters into such contract 
except price and time? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. All that seems to be covered in this par- 
ticular item is the time that they shall be permitted to make 
the term beyond the expiration of the license. That is all there 
is in this section. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 


ae. the last word for the purpose of asking: the chairman of the: 
committee if he does not think in the experimental stage that 
the contracts for licenses. ought not to extend beyond the 50 
years, and leave it to subsequent Congresses; to permit a longer 
contract if experience should prove it desirable? 

Mr. ESCH. Than the 50 years? 

Mr. SUMNERS} of Texas. This: section: seems to contem» 
pet that contracts: may, be made for a period beyond: 50 years: 

y question: to- the: chairman: of the committee is, that in this 
the organic act, while we are: feeling our way, until we: see 
how the thing. works out, would it not be a: wise thing: to pro- 
vide that the contract shall not be made now for a longer period 
of time than. the period of the license? 

Mr. ESCH. Tlie contention in the committee when we framed 
this act was about limiting: the time to even: a less period than 
50 years. There were some who desired! to make: it even as 
low as:20 years, and some who advocated making it 30 years and 
40 years. But in: view of the fact that some of these great 
projects: would require millions of dollars of investment and 
require years before they can get any kind of a return, and 
before they can develop a market that will bring them any 
return on their investment, the period certainly ought to be 
more than 30 or 40 years, and so. we made the maximum 50 
years, realizing that at the end of that time the Government 
could take it over or give it to a new licensee, or give a new 
license to the original licensee for what period of time it 
would be for Congress to determine. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is the point. I did not under- 
stand the chairman's explanation in answer to the question of 
the gentleman: from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. I understood: the 
chairman to say that the contracts for the sale of power might 
extend beyond 50 years. 

Mr. ESCH. That is true: 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. My question, addressed to the 
chairman, is this, that as a matter of public policy would it 
not be wise, until we see where we are going, to limit the con- 
tract for the sale of the power to the life of the license, 50 years? 

Mr. ESCH. Would it not be well to leave that matter to tlie 
determination of a subsequent Congress prior to the expiration 
of the 50 years? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is exactly what I want. I 
may not be clear about it, but if you now permit a contract of 
100 years vou withdraw. the matter from the discretion of sub- 
sequent Congresses. 

Mr. ESCH. I do not think it likely that any commission 
would grant a license for 100 years: 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think the gentleman's view of what 
this section means is correct. The gentleman’s idea. of what it 
means is not wh¢} it means on its face at all. This is not the 
granting of a contract for more than 50 years at all, but it 
means that when you get toward the end of a 50-year license and 
it becomes obvious that both in the interest of the consumer and 
the producer of power a contract should be made for the de- 


livery of power for some period, not. 50 years, but some period: 


of 2 or 3 years that will extend: beyond the 50 years; then 
upon: the approval of the State commission and the commission 
created by this act such an extension may, be granted. 

Now, that does not mean that the license shall be extended 
at all. That means that the consumer takes his chances: with 
the ones who shall control that water-power project in the new: 
period beyond the: 50 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time: of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired 

Mr. DEMPSEY . Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York: moves to 


strike out tlie last word. The gentleman: from New York is 
ecognized. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It means just this, that after this contract 
for the delivery of power, which may extend two: or three years 
beyond the 50-year period, if the Government takes over the 
project the Government will deliver the power and step into the 
place of the previous licensee. If the license is renewed to the 
same licensee, the licensee will continue: That is all that that 
section means. It means that business in the production and 
sale of power shall be continued and shall not be disrupted: be- 
cause within a few years the license period is to enc. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I am trying to get this clear in my 
mind. Your licenses are limited to 50 years? 

Mr.. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But under the provisions: of this: 
bill the right of the licensee to sell power extends beyond: 50 
years, which is the limit of the license period: 


Mr. DEMPSEY... Provided he secures- the approval of the 
State commission and the commission created: by this act. 
„ BESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman: yield for a 
moment? + 
Mr. DEMPSEY.. Yes: 
Mr. ELSTON. It is not very likely that during the first year 


‘of the license, which is to run 50 years, the joint action of the 


Federal commission and the State commission: will! permit the 
making of contracts for power for 49 years. There is no occa- 
sion for it, and it would be an astonishing proposition to make 
when the license is to run so long. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: I do not make objection to that; 
but 

Mr. ESCH. & contract with a municipality may run out 
before the 50 years: are up, and they may want to renew that 


‘contract. They ought to have the right to renew it for a longer 


time). 
Mr. SUMNERS) of Texas. You: put no limitation: whatever 


upon the licensee: acting: with the approval: of these commis- 


sions—the State commission and the national commission—to 
bind future Congresses; and future generations in regard to con- 
tracts which the licensee may make: If I understand your bill, 
with the consent: of the State and Federal commissions the 
licensee could! make a contract which yould extend 200) years, 
or indefinitely, and which the Government, if it should exercise 
its rights under the recapture: clause; would have to carry out, 
Ts that right or not? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: DEMPSEY. Les. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman's: position is that under this 
section the Federal commission and the State commission may 
authorize the licensee to enter into a contract for 200 years, and 


if it is approved. by them and the Government of the United 


States takes it over it will have to carry out that contract. 

Mr. SUMNERS of ‘Texas: And when the right of the licensee 
expires, then the Government is under obligation to come in and 
earry out the contract. 

Mr. RAKER. For 150 years beyond that time; There is no 
doubt about that under this bill. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Clearly, no such power ought to 
exist. 

Mr. RAKER. The language is clear and specific, and. I suggest 
to the gentleman from Texas that you might say that whenever 
the public interest requires or justifies the execution by. the li- 
censee of contracts for the sale and delivery of power for periods 
extending beyond the date of the termination of tlie: license, 
such contracts may be extended not exceeding a period of, say, 
10 years or 5 years. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Or 50 years; but end it some time. 

Mr. RAKER, But there is no limitation as to the time beyond 
which this contract for the sale of power can be extended, and 
then the licensee who takes it over, or the Government, must 
assume and does assume and must fulfill all such contracts. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I have the assurance of the chair- 
man of the committee that the point which I have raised will 
be considered with the view of putting a proper time limit upon 
the life of contracts which may be made under the provisions 
of this bill, and therefore: will not at this time propose am 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The Clerk will read. 

The: Clerk: read as follows: 


revoking any permit or valid existing right of way heretofore granted, 
or as revoking: any authority heretofore given pursuant to law, but any. 


subject to the conditions set fo 
any and all rules and FORAI TAS pt e thereto and at 
the date of the approval of this act, or ari apply = a license here- 
under, and upon such application: the’ commission may issue to any such 
applicant a license in accordance with the provisions of this act, and in 
such: case the Sere of this act shall apply to such applicant as a 


ong. 
construct dams therein: Provided That. an — applicant who proposes 
to construct a dam in any such last-mentioned stream or part of stream 
may at his: Kontan make a eation to the commission, and if the con- 
templated im 177 rovement is, in the judgment of the commission, desirable 
and justified in the public interest for iy purpose’ of Improving or deyel- 
pring a waterway or Bie nici Be the use or benefit of navigation in 

interstate or foreign’ commerce, Meant may receive a license 
under the conditions with all of te hts and mivileges herein pro: 
vided for streams or penin of streams N for the transportation or 
persons or property to interstate or foreign commerce in their ordinary, 
natural, or improved condition. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and twelve Members 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Idaho offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FRENCH : Page 31, line 2, after the word 
“authority ” strike out al! the rest of line 2, all of lines 4, 5, and 
the first four words of line 6, so that the py will read: 

“That the provisions of this act shall not construed as revoking 
any permit or valid existin; Far of way heretofore granted, or as 


son, 
sessing 5 an 
and in such case the provisions of this act shall apply to such applicant 
as a licensee hereunder,” 

Mr. FRENCH. Just a word as to that amendment. In the 
part of the section that has been read there are three provisions 
set forth governing the rights of persons or organizations that 
have been granted permits or licenses heretofore. The three 
propositions are: 

First. That this act does not attempt to revoke any existing 
permit. 

Second. We affirm the conditions set forth in any permit that 
may have been granted. 

Third. Opportunity is granted for the concern to apply for a 
license under the provisions of this act. 

Now, I submit that the second proposition ought not to be 
included in this bill. The first one is all right. We do not 
care to annul or wipe out by legislation any right or grant that 
exists now under permit or license that may have been issued 
by either one of the three departments. On the other hand, we 
ought not, in a general blanket law of this kind, to affirm, ap- 
prove, and ratify whatever conditions may be set forth in per- 
mits or licenses that may have been issued heretofore by the 
War Department, the Agricultural Department, or the Interior 
Department. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will be glad fo yield. 

Mr. ESCH. Is it the gentleman’s contention that the language 
of the bill as we haye it now would take away the revocability 
of permits heretofore issued? 

Mr. FRENCH. I think that is a very reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the language, that we, in very great likelihood, are 
ratifying and confirming grants that may or may not have been 
issued in accordance with law and as to which we are not in a 
position to know at this time. 

Mr. ESCH. If the revocability of the permits is taken away, 
is it the gentleman’s construction that this language will make 
the permit permanent rights? 

Mr. FRENCH. Iam afraid the language of the bill would do 
that, and I seek to strike it out. Then there would be left two 
alternatives. We propose not to disturb any right heretofore 
granted, and we leave open the future disposition of whatever 
action should be taken. The department to-day has the authority 
to modify and revoke permits heretofore granted. We do not 
disturb that. On the contrary, we add to that authorization the 
right for these concerns that have received permits or licenses 
to make application in conformity with the terms of the pending 
bill. 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman contends that this could not 
take away any rights already vested, and the only thing it could 
do is to add to them, and that is not the intention of the bill, to 
add to any previous grant, 

Mr. FRENCH. We are not deliberately trying to do it, but 
I am afraid if we leave the language in the bill we will do that 
very thing. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. I understand the gentleman’s contention is that 
with all the terms and rights and authority now given there 
might be a possibility of confirming them by this legislation. 

Mr. FRENCH. Iam afraid of that. 

Mr. RAKER. Then, because there is no provision, what will 
become of his right if the board refuses to grant him a permit 
under this act? It says “may retain the same subject to con- 
ditions set forth in the grants thereof.” Now, there is no penalty 
against a man, no taking away that right extended to him by 
this act, if the commission fails to grant him a license under 
this net. Is that right? 

Mr. FRENCH. No; he has two alternatives. 
continue under 


He may first 


(ie present term or license until that, under the 
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authority now conferred on one of the three Secretaries, shall“ 
be modified, annulled, or set aside, or he may conform to the 
provisions of this law itself, 

Mr. That is what I am getting at; he may retain it 
Subject to conditions set forth in the grant. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; but I do not think Congress in a bill like 
this ought to confirm or put its stamp of approval upon that 
which we know nothing about. I venture to say there is not 
an officer in any department that can tell the gentleman or this 
House precisely what is in one-tenth of these grants. 

Mr. RAKER. In other words, by this language we may con- 
firm all the applications now pending without knowing anything 
about them. 

Mr. FRENCH. It is a pig in a poke.” We are confirming 
that which we do not know anything about. It seems to me the 
language is subject to that interpretation. 

Mr. RAKER. If there is any doubt about it there should be 
no confirmation of these rights. If there is anything in the 
gentleman’s contention, and there is some considerable meat in 
the point that the gentleman makes that all the applications for 
rights are now pending for reservoir sites, it would practically 
cover all the remaining available sites on the public lands. Da 
not forget that statement. This bill amounts to but little if 
we permit the present rights to be confirmed. There is, prac- 
tically no remaining lands upon which sites are desired for res 
eryoirs. The question is whether or not we confirm them. 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman has been on the committee 9 
long time. How did this provision escape his vigilant eye? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, well, these things do come in sometimes 
and even escape such an acute gentleman as my friend from 
Berkeley. He sometimes allows these things to go over. I 
noticed a while ago he permitted the word “consumer” to re- 
main in the bill when according to the statement of the chair- 
man it should be “customer.” So the best of men will some- 
times allow these things to pass. I say to the committee that 
the gentleman’s amendment.ought to be adopted. It is too 
dangerous to confirm these permits at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 24. That any lands of the United States included in any pro- 
posed project under the provisions of this act shall, from the date ot 
filing of application therefor, be reserved from entry, location, or other 
disposal under the laws of the United States until otherwise directed 
by the commission or by Congress. Notice that such application has 
been made, N with the date of filing thereof and a description 
of the lands of the United States affected thereby, shall be filed in the 
local land office for the district in which such lands are located. hen- 
ever the commission shall determine that the value of any lands of the 
United States so applied for or heretofore or hereafter reserved or 
classified as power sites will not be injured or destroyed for the pur- 
poses of power development by location, entry, or selection under the 

ublie-land laws, the Secretary of the Interior, upon notice of such 
etermination, shall declare such lands open to location, entry, or selec- 
tion, subject to and with a reservation of the right of the Unit ed States 
or its permittees or licensees to enter upon, occupy, and use any part 
or all of said lands . In the judgment of the commission, for 
the purposes of this act, w ich right shall be expressly reserved in 
every patent issued for such lands; and no elaim or right to compensa- 
tion shall accrue from the occupation or use of any of said lands for 

d The United States or any licensee for any such lands 
hereunder may enter thereupon for the purposes of this act upon pay- 
ment of any damages to crops buildings, or other improvements caused 
thereby to the owner thereof, or upon giving a good and sufficient bond 
to the United States for the use and benefit of the owner to secure the 
leas of such damages as may be determined and fixed in an action 

rought zp the bond in a court of competent jurisdiction, said bond 
to be in the form prescribed b 
tions, entries, selections, or filings heretofore made for lands reserved 
as water-power sites or in connection with water-power development or 
electrical transmission may eos to 7 or patent under and 
subject to the limitations and conditions this section contained. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I called the attention of the committee to the words in 
this section from line 4 to line 9, page 32, in committee, and I 
call the attention of the committee now to them, and also of my 
distinguished friend from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] and the dis- 
tinguished leader on the other side, who are so much interested 
in the public domain, because here is a provision that permits 
every remaining acre of the public domain to be reserved for 
these corporations without a chance on earth for the homestead 
or desert claim or any other use until they get through with it. 
I want them to think for a moment about that provision. I 
tried to amend it in the committee. I think it ought to be 
stricken out; it ought to be amended. I desire to read it to 
the House: 


That any lands of the United States included in any 8 project 
under the provisions of this act shall from the date of filing of applica- 
tion therefor be reserved from entry, location, or other disposal under 
the laws of the United States until otherwise directed by the commis- 
sion or by Congress. 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAKER. Yes. 


the commission: Provided, That loca- 
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Mr. ELSTON. When an application is made and the land 
covered by the proposed project is not withdrawn from entry, 
does it not make every such applicant liable to obstruction and 
blackmail? 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. 

Mr. ELSTON, 
permits it to be cut to pieces by subsequent entrymen. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, no. It permits any corporation who wants 
to go in northern California and say that on the Sacramento 
River they are going to ask for a power site and put in a reser- 
voir, to take every remaining acre of public domain in northern 
California tributary to the Sacramento River, whereby there 
will not be an acre of land upon which there can be a home- 
stead or desert-entry land claim or any other public lease. It 
stands there until the commission or until Congress sets aside 
a part of that land. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Is not that the object of the bill? 

Mr. RAKER. The committee in consideration said it weuld 
not be operated that way; but I know from experience that 
when you give a man a blanket he is going to use it to its full 
extent. He is not going to fold it up and eover only a part of 
the patch; he is going to take everything that that blanket will 
cover, just as it will be done by this bill. There ought to be a 
limitation upon it; there ought to be some restriction whereby 
the commission, upon the application of those who are inter- 
ested, who know the character of the land, might have it elimi- 
nated at the earliest practical day. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. ELSTON. If such a dreadful state of affairs as the gen- 
tleman has pictured comes to pass, there will be somebody who 
will be aggrieved and somebody complaining. There is an ade- 
quate remedy in the bill for them to go right to the commission, 
set forth their grievance, and get relief at once. The commis- 
sion has the power to regulate the whole matter and to open 
that land to entry if the applicant is not proceeding in good 
faith. If you do not withhold it temporarily from entry, you 
give the water-power applicant no right at all. Anyone can 
come in and cut the project all to pleces and thereby destroy 
the project. 

Mr. RAKER. There is no conclusion to be drawn. The lan- 
guage is plain and specific. It permits the thing to be dono as 
I have stated, and the only remedy that party has is to the com- 
mission, which may be one, two, or five years, or to Congress, 
to relieve the land when it is filed upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 25. That any licensee, or any person, who shall willfully fail or 
who shall refuse to comply with any of the provisions of this act, or 
with any of the conditions made a part of any license issued hereunder, 
or with any subpena of the commission, or with any regulation or law- 
ful order of the commission, or of the Secretary of War, or of the 
Secretary of Commerce as to fishways, issued or made in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction thereof shall, in the discretion of the court, be pun- 
ished by a fine of not exceeding $1,000 in addition to other ties 
herein preseribed or provided by law; and every month any such licensee 
or any such person shall remain in default after written notice from 
the commission, or from the of War, or from the Secretary 
of Commerce, shall be deemed a new and separate offense punishable as 
aforesaid. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will rise informally to re- 
ceive a message from the Senate. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I object to the informal rising 
and I insist upon a formal rising. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise. I object to an informal rising of the 
committee. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE—SUNDRY CIVIL BILL. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one 
of its clerks, announced that the Senate had disagreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6176) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and 
for other purposes, and had further insisted upon its amend- 
ments disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had asked 
a further conference with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon and had appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. 
8 and Mr. Overman as the conferees on the part of the 

enate, 


If it is not withheld from entry it practically’ 


ae WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
e proc 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its sitting. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. WALSH. The Clerk will not read until I have my five 
minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. I do 
not propose te let the preceeding which has just taken place go 
by without a protest. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. : 

Mr. WINGO. The point of order is that the committee can 
not rise informally where there is objection. There was objec- 
tion and without consideration the objection was ruthlessly 
brushed aside. 

The CHAIRMAN. The present Chairman is obliged to over- 
rule the point of order raised by the gentleman. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is reco; 

Mr. WINGO. I make the point of order there is no quorum 
if the Chair is going to.override the proceedings like that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and nineteen Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rese; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Moorr of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 3184 had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
ef order there is no quorum present, and obviously there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, i move a call of the House. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON), there were—ayes 
103, noes 1. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman withhold that 
until I may ask lea ve f 

[Cries of “No! “] 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. All right. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The call of the House is agreed to. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ackerman 5 Gallivan Kleczka 
Anthony Costello Gandy Knutson 
Ashbrook Crago Gard Lampert 
res on Garland Tenney 
Babka Dallinger Godwin Layton 
Bacharach wey Goldfogle Lazaro 
Baer Denison Goodal Lehlbach 
t Graham, III Lesher 
Be. Dewalt Greene, Mass. Linthicum 
Benson Dickinson, Mo. Griest Little 
Bland, Ind. Dickinson, Iowa Hamill Longworth 
Bland, Va. Donovan Hardy, Colo. suce 
Boies Dooling Harrison Lufkin 
Booher Doremus Heflin McAndrews 
Britten Doughton Hill MeClintic 
Browne Dunn Houghton MeCulloch 
Brumbaugh Howard McKinley 
Buchanan Eagle Hulings Lane 
Rurdick Echols Husted Maher 
Burroughs Ellsworth Hutchinson Major 
Butler Emerson Ireland Mann 
Byrnes, S. C. Evans, Mont Johnson, Ky. Mansfield 
Caldwell vans, Nev. Johnson, Miss. Martin 
Caraway Fairfield Johnson, S. Dak. Mason 
Carew Johnston. N. V. Mead 
Carss ne Tate Jones, Pa. Merritt 
Carter EI ahn oon 
L Fordney Kendall Mooney 
i Frear Kennedy, R. I Moore, Ohio 
Classon Freeman Kettner Moore, Va. 
‘ole Fuller, III. less Morin 
Connally Fuller, Mass. Kincheloe Mott 
Cooper Gallagher King Muda 
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Murphy Randall, Wis. Sam Treadway 
Neely Reavis mal Vaile 

Nelson, Wis. ber Smith, Idaho Vare 
Nichols, Mich. Reed, N. Y. Smith, N. Y. Vestal 
O'Conneil Rhodes Smithwick Vo 
O'Connor Riordan ell Walters 
Oliver Robinson, N.C. Snyder ard 
Osborne Rogers tedman Watson, Va. 
Padgett Rowan Steele ebb 
Paige Rueker Steenerso! ay 
Parker Sabath Stephens, Ohio Whaley 
Pell Sanders, N. Y Stiness White, Me. 
Peters Sanfo trong, Wilson, III. 
Phelan Saunders, Va. Sullivan Wilson, Pa, 
Porter Scully > Aa fs Winslow 
Pou Sells Tem: Wise 
Purnell Sherwood Thompson, Okla. Woodyard 
Rainey, Henry T. Shreve Tilson Young, Tex. 
Ramsey Sims Tinkham Zihlman 
Ramseyer Sinciair ‘Towner 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. GILLETT, and he answered 
Present.“ 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. One hundred and ninety-eight Members are 
present, not a quorum. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Speaker’s warrant 
be issued and that the Sergeant at Arms be instructed to bring 
in the absent Members. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Goop] that the Speaker’s warrant issue 
and that the Sergeant at Arms be instructed to bring in absent 
Members. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, is it in order to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be pleased to listen to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT. I desire to inquire whether it would be in 
order to have the Speaker issue a special warrant for those 
majority Members of the Rules Committee who are absent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would not be. 

Two hundred and twenty Members are present, a quorum. 
The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further insist 
on its disagreement to Senate amendments on the bill H. R. 6176, 
and agree to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House further insist on its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ments to the sundry civil bill, and agree to the request for a con- 
ference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a motion to instruct 
the conferees. I move that the conferees be instructed to further 
insist on their disagreement to Senate amendment No. 91 on this 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] 
makes a motion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BLANTON moves that the conferees be instructed to further insist 
upon their disagreement to Senate amendment No. 91. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is that not included in the motion made by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] to further insist on dis- 
agreement to all the amendments? 

The SPEAKER. It is technically included, but it is always 
held in order to make a motion to especially instruct the con- 
ferees and disclose the purpose of the House. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON]. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 2, noes 90. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that that motion 
is dilatory. We have ascertained that there is a quorum present, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the motion is not a 
dilatory motion, 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the right of making 
the point of no quorum is a constitutional right. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and forty-two Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, and the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify the absent Members. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 


Texas IMr. BLANTON]. 


Those in favor of the motion will, as 


their names are called, answer “yea,” those opposed will an- 
swer “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 10, nays 209, 
not voting 211, as follows: 


YEAS—10. 
Blanton Gould Sisson Walsh 
Elliott Graham, Pa. Thomas 
Garner burn Thompson, Ohio 
NAYS—209, 
Alexander Evans, Nebr, Larsen Rhodes 
mon Focht Layton Ricketts 
Anderson Foster Lea, Calif. Riddick 
Andrews, Md French Lee, Ga. Robsion, Ky, 
Andrews, Nebr. Ganly Lever Rodenberg 
ell Gard Little Romjue 
Bankhead Garrett Lonergan Rose 
rbour Glynn Luhring Rouse 
Barkley Good McArthur Rowe 
Bee Goodwin, Ark, McDuffie ubey 
Benham Goodykoontz McFadden Sanders, Ind. 
Black Graham, III McGlennon chall 
Bland, Mo. Green, lowa McKenzie ott 
Bowers riest McKeown — 
Box Griffin abt pened gel 
Brand Hadle McLaughlin, Mich. Singott 
Briggs Hamilton McLaughlin, Nebr.Smith, Idaho 
Brinson Haskell McPherson Sm ith, 
Brooks, Pa. Hastings MacCrate Smith, Mich, 
Browning Haugen MacGregor Steagall 
urke Hawley Magee Stevenson 
Byrns, Tenn. Hayden Mapes Strong, Kans. 
Campbell, s. Hays Mason Summers, Wash 
Campbell, Pa. Hernandez Mays Sumners, Tex. 
Cannon Hersey Michener Sweet 
Cantrill UHersman iller Taylor, Ark, 
Chindblom Hickey Minahan, N. J, Taylor, Colo. 
Christopherson Hicks Monahan, Wis. Ta lor, Tenn, 
Clark, Mo. Hoch Mondell Tillman 
Cleary Lolland Montague Timberlake 
Coady Huddleston Moore, Pa. Tincher 
Collier Hudspeth Moores, Ind, Towner 
Cramton Hull, Iowa Morgan Vestal 
risp Hull, Tenn. Mott Vinson 
Crowther Humphreys Nelson, Mo Volstead 
Currie, Mich Igoe Newton, Minn, Wason 
Curry, Calif. Jacoway 1 S. C. Watkins 
e James Nolan Watson, Pa, 
Darrow Jefferis en Watson, Va. 
Davis, Minn. Johnson, Wash. Oldfield Weaver 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Tex. liver Webster 
Dempsey uul Iney Welling 
Denison Kelley, Mich, Overstreet Welty 
Dominick Kelly, Pa. ark Wheeler 
well Kennedy, Iowa Parrish Williams 
Drane Kincheloe tt Wilson, La. 
Dunbar Kinkaid in Wingo 
Dupré Kitchin dcliffe Woods, Va. 
er Kraus prese Wright 
nds Kreider Rainey, J. W. Young, N. Dak. 
Elston LaGuardia ker 
ch Lanham Ramseyer 
Evans, Mont, Lankford Reed, W. Va. 


NOT VOTING—211. 


Ackerman Crago Greene, Mass. McClintic 
Anthony Cullen Greene, Vt. McCulloch 
Ashbrook Dallinger Hamill McKinley 
Davey Hardy, Colo. McLane 
Babka Dent Hardy, Tex, Madden 
Bacharach Dewalt Harrison Maher 
Baer Dickinson, Mo. Heflin Major 
Dickinson, Iowa Hill Mann 
Be Donovan Houghton Mansfield 
Benson Dooling Howard artin 
Blackmon Doremus Hulings fead 
Bland, Ind. Doughton Husted Merritt 
Bland, Va. Dunn Hutchinson oon 
Boies Eagan reland Mooney 
Booher Bagle Johnson, —— Moore, Ohio 
Britten Echols Johnson, Moore, Va 
Brooks, III. Ellsworth Johnson, S. Dak. Morin 
rowne Emerson Johnston, N. X. udd 
Brumbaugh Evans, Ney. Jones, Pa, Murphy 
Buchanan Fairfield Kahn eely 
urdic Ferris Kearns Nelson, Wis. 
Burroughs Fess Kendall Newton, Mo. 
Butler Fields Kennedy, R, I Nichols, Mich, 
yrnes, S. C. Fisher ettner O'Connell 
Caldwell Fitzgerald Riess O'Connor 
andler Flood King Osborne 
Caraway Fordney Kleczka Padgett 
Carew Frear Knutson Paige 
Carss Freeman Lampert Parker 
Carter Fuller, III. Langley Pell 
CS Fuller, Mass. zaro Peters 
Clark, Fla. Gallagher Lehlbach Phelan 
Classon Gallivan Lesher Porter 
Cole Gandy Linthicum Pou 
88 Garland Longworth Pornell 
Godwin, N. C. Luce Rainey, II. F. 
Cople 8 Lufkin Ramse: 
Copley Gooda McAndrews Randall, Catt 
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Randall, Wis. Sells Stephens, Ohio Ward 
Reavis Sherwood Stiness ebb 
Reber Shreve Strong, Pa. Whaley 
Reed, N. 1 ims Sullivan White, Kans, 
Riordan Sinclair Temple te, Me. 
Robinson, N. C. Slem Thompson, Okla, Wilson, III 
Rogers Smal Tilson Wilson, Pa, 
Rowan Smith, N. X. Tinkham Winslow 
Rucker Smithwick Treadway ise 

th Snell Upshaw Wood, Ind. 
Sanders, La Snyder Vaile Woodyard 
Sanders, N. Y. Stedman Vare Yates 
Sanford teele Venable Young, Tex. 
Saunders, Va. Steenerson woke himan 
Scully Stephens, Miss. Walters 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. CARAWAY. 

„WHITE of Kansas with Mr, BOOHER. 

. PETERS with Mr. SULLIVAN, 

. KENNEDY of Rhode Island with Mr. PHELAN. 
. ANTHONY with Mr. Saunvers of Virginia. 

. BLAND of Indiana with Mr. RUCKER. 

. Burroucus with Mr, AYRES. 

. BUTLER with Mr. BABKA. 

. Orasson with Mr. BENSON. 

. CosTELLO with Mr. BAND of Virginia. 

. DALLINGER with Mr. BUCHANAN, 

. Dicxrnson of Iowa with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
r. GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. Carrer. 

. EMERSON with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

. FREAR with Mr. CULLEN. 

. FREEMAN with Mr. DOOLING. 

. FULLER of Illinois with Mr. Evans of Nevada. 
. GREENE of Vermont with Mr, FERRIS. 

. Harpy of Colorado with Mr. FIELDS. 

. IRELAND with Mr. MAJOR. 

. Kerns with Mr. MARTIN. 

. KENDALL with Mr. Moon. 

. Kerss with Mr. Moore of Virginia. i 

. LAMPERT with Mr. O'CONNOR. 

. LEHLBACH with Mr. PADGETT. 

. Lonawortn with Mr. Pov. 

. Murrny with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 

. RaMsEY with Mr. RANDALL. 

. Reeves with Mr. SMALL, 

. Rocers with Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. 

. Sanvers of New York with Mr. SIMS. 

. Serrs with Mr. STEELE. 

. Stearp with Mr. SterpHens of Mississippi. 

. SxypeEr with Mr. THOMPSON, 

r. STEENERSON with Mr. UPSHAW. 

. Strona of Pennsylvania with Mr. Young of Texas. 
r. TEMPLE With Mr. FISHER. 

„ TrnkHanw with Mr. Harpy of Texas. 

. VAILE with Mr. HOWARD. 

, Vare with Mr. Jounson of Mississippi. 

. WALTERS with Mr. KETTNER. 

. Witson with Mr. Lazaro. 

. Woop of Indiana with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. Yares with Mr. McANDREws. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. Grr, and he voted in 
the negative. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a minute to address 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
eonsent to address the House for one minute. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GANNON. I trust everybody will stay until this and 
the other bills are disposed of. We have only a little over a 
quorum, and we will have to stay here until the sundry civil 
pill is disposed of, and possibly the deficiency bill. If Mem- 
bers wander out it punishes all of us. 

Mr. GARNER. Have we any assurance that the deficiency 
bill will be considered to-night? 

Mr. GANNON. I do not know. I have not been warned in for 
another conference, but the sundry civil bill has to go back to 
conference. 

Mr. GARNER. I agree with the gentleman; but will the defi- 
ciency bill be considered to-night? 

Mr. CANNON. I will ask the gentleman, Will the deficiency 
bill be considered to-night? 

Mr. GARNER. I do not know. 

Mr. CANNON. I know just as much about it as the gentle- 
man does. [Laughter.] 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] that the House further insist. 

Mr. BLANTON. A point of order. That motion has already 
been put by the Chair and carried. ; 

Mr. WALSH. It was adopted by the House, and then the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] made his motion to in- 
struct the conferees. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; otherwise my; motion would not have 
been in order. 


A Mr. WINGO. I desire to offer a motion to instruct the con- 
erees. : 
Mr. CANNON. That motion has just been voted down. 


Mr. WINGO. Yes; but I offer another motion. I move to 
instruct the conferees to concur in Senate amendment No. 91. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I do not believe 
the conferees will have any difficulty in arriving at an agreement 
and bringing in a report in less time than it will take to act 
upan the gentleman’s motion. I hope the gentleman will not 

o that. 

Mr. WINGO. On the assurance of the chairman that he 
thinks the conferees will reach an agreement I will withdraw 
my motion. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as conferees on the part 
of the House the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop], the gentle- 
men from New York [Mr. Maer], and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrys]. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The question being taken, the motion was rejected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
make a very brief statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. We hope the conferees on the sundry civil 
bill will return with an agreement in a very short time, and I 
trust that all gentlemen ‘vill remain here until that report is 
receiyed. [Applause.] We then expect to ask unanimous con- 
sent to consider the conference report. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is it the purpose also to take up the report 
on the deficiency bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. We can not take up the deficiency bill until 
we have disposed of the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. Why not? They are both in the same class. 

ae MONDELL. We are now operating on the sundry civil 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas will suspend. 
He can not take the gentleman from Tennessee off the floor. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Mon- 
DELL] has the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming yielded to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT. I will say to the gentleman from Wyoming 
that I think there will be no difficulty whatever about taking 
up the deficiency bill for consideration under the general rules 
of the House if any gentleman on that side chooses to ask unan- 
imous consent for that purpose. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I repeat my request that gen- 
tlemen all remain here until the conference report on the sundry 
civil bill is received. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. BLANTON. Could the House take up the conference 
report if it should be brought back here, except by unanimous 
consent? 

The SPEAKER, It can not, until the bill is printed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will state, Mr. Speaker, that it will be 
useless to wait here for that, because there will not be any 
unanimous consent. I intend to object. I do not like to have 
the Senate ram things down the throats of the Members of the 
House in the way they have attempted to do to-day on several 
bills. The deficiency bill, with very important appropriations 
in it, has been sidetracked. It is just as important that the 
deficiency bill shall become a law as any other bill we have 
passed in this Congress, and here it has been sidetracked to 
take a 10 days’ recess. 
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WATER POWER. Houghton McKiniry 


Steele 
Stephens, Ohio 


tect into | files o em? Ba O R 
Mr. ANDERSON. I move that the House resolve i to ulings cLane urne evenson 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for | Hutchinson Maanen reed eg eres San Pa. 
the consideration of H. R. 3184, the water-power bill. ate, Jes. Ky. Maher Randall, Wis. Sullivan 
The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Johnson. Miss. ajor cayls nie 
Branton) there were—ayes 141, noes 1. 333 Red N. v. 3 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum | Jones, Pa. Martin Riordan Tinkham 
present. zany ts peat 8 N. C. 77 
Mr. CANNON, I make the point of order that that is dila- | Kendall faker Reean Valle 
tory. Kennedy, R, I. 8 Rocker Vare 
r 0 e er „ 9. 
es ne 3 ER. The Chair thinks the point is not cilatory, King > Moore, Va. Sanders, Ind. Walters 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, the Speaker is not | Knutson Mudd Sanders, N Y. Watson, Va. 
bound by the vote as to whether there was a quorum present Tan girt Need 3 8 aI 
or not. Layton Nelson, Wis. -Seully S White, Kans. 
The SPEAKER. That is true, but the Chair will count. | Lazaro Nichols, Mich. Sells White, Me. 
[After connting.] One hundred and seventy-two Members pres- | Lee, Ga. — —.— Temes 8 
ent, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the | penras Oldfield Sime Winslow 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will | Linthicum Olney Sinclair Wise 
call the roll. * ee 8 Suan 22 Ind. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 215, nays 4, | Lufkin Parker Smith, N. Y. Yates 
answered “present” 4, not voting 207, as follows: McAndrews Pell “Snell Young, Tex. 
McClintic Peters Snyder n 
YEAS—215. McCulloch Phelan Stedman 
nde! Kerri Kreid Rhedes ; : 
1 r Fer — ee 4 | peers So ie motion to go into Committee of the Whole was 
Anderson Fitzgerald Lanham Riddick greed to. 
Andrews, Md. Focht ‘ord Robsion, Ky. The following additional pairs were aunounced: 
Andrews, Nebr. Foster Larsen odenberg Until further notice: 
82 9 pod a Romine Mr. ACKERMAN with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 
rbour Garner Little Rouse Mr. Bowers with Mr. CONNALLY. 
Barney fone Tones 3 Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. Gax rx. 
Benham Goodwin, Ark. McArthur Schall Mr. Cosretto with Mr. Lex of Georgia. 
Benson Good koontz * .— . Mr. Etriorr with Mr. Mrnauan of New Jersey. 
0 adden arg Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. Mooney. 
Blanton Graham ., eren ne Mr. Goop with Mr. OLDFIELD. 
Be x f Groon, Iowa MENONSA A 13 an Mr. Lurxix with Mr. OLNEY. 
> mith, o 
Brag ann NMekaughlin. Nese ‘Smith, Lil Mr. Mappen with Mr. Sanprrs of Louisiana. 
Brinson Hadle McPherson Smith. Mich. Mr. Macre with Mr. STEVENSON. 
— In Heni wa MacCrate Bmithwick Mr. MerrITT with Mr. MCKINIRY. 
roa ardy, acGregor gau Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
Browning — —. — — Hales Mias from Minnesota, Mr. Knutson. I wish to withdraw mmy vote 
Byrnes, S. Haw Mays Summers, Wash. of “aye” and answer “ present.” 
Cam bell, Pa my ney Michener Summers, Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire if the 
Cannon Hays Monahan, Wis. Taylor, Ark. gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Fess, has voted. 
Cantrill Hernandes Morideli Fanen — 75 The SPEAKER. He is not recorded. 
erary. tagne 0 Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, is it in order to inquire 
rsma Moore, Pa. 3 , 
Ga Hickey à Moorea, Ind. Tln eee. whether the gentleman from Ohio, the chairman of the Repub- 
Collier Hieks organ ‘Timberlake lican campaign committee, is absent making speeches on’ 
Cramton Hodia pd E —.— Republican 
ron er Huddleston Newton, Minn Venable The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order, as he well 
f H h N ton, Mo. Vestal knows. 
ERY RAMEE st Ome W The result of the vote was then announced, as above recorded. 
Darrow Humphreys en Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, before the House re- 
Davis, Minn. Igoe 15 ver Wagon Solves itself into the Committee of the Whole, I would like to 
Davis, Tani. 88 . ask leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 
Denison James Par Weaver The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not do that, because the 
Dominick Jefferis Parrish Webster vote was taken on going into the committee, and as soon as the 
Dowel 3 Nelty r vote was cast the House goes into the committee. 
Dunbar Juul deliffe Wheeler Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
Dupré pater Mich Williams the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
ree iy er owe BEJ: Wi > aan La sideration of the bill H. R. 3184, with Mr. Moore of Pennsyl- 
Elston ; y Wools, Va. vania in the chair. 
Esch Kinkaid ~ Wright The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 
givens, Mant S Ritai Rezd W vg, Young, N. Dak. Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to propound a:parlia- 
i ERA the CHAIRMAN. The genti ill state it 
0 e A e gentleman will state it. 
Coady 533 $ hanpa niaan in Mr. WALSH. When we resume the consideration of the bill, 
Ch x s will the gentleman who had the floor on an amendment at the 
Bell Booher ristopherson Steenerson time the committee rose still be entitled to the fioor? 
k a aii The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman recall whether an 
Ackerman yrns, n. Dewal Frear amendment was pending? 
i . 8 > . 
Antony Poe e Wane Dickinson” Mo Palle fn Mr. WALSH. There was a very important amendment pend- 
Ayres way Donovan ller, ing, to strike out the last word. 
Babka Pooling 8 The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to discuss the 
— Carter . Gandy amendment that was pending at the time the committee rose? 
es Coney a Dunn — x Mr. WALSH. Iam oon the Chair if the Member who had 
B on „Fla. Eagan proposed the amendment and was recognized at the time the 
Rand ye 8 Bebols Geldes — committee rose is now entitled to recognition without reserving 
ies Connally Elliott Good his amendment? 
wer 8 — Geotes The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair ask the gentleman what 
dike Costello — rene wee section he desires to discuss, because the only amendment pend- 
Brumbaugh Cra, Fairfield ing was the pro forma amendment, as the Chair recollects, 
hanan Cul 175 . —— Colo which the Chair understood was withdrawn. 
Barcel 8 e Henin Mr. WALSH. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
Butler Dent Fordney Hill last word simply for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
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committce the reason for including the Secretary of Commerce 
in section 25 as to notifying people with reference to violations 
of the act. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, under a previous section of the 
act the Secretary of Commerce has authority to order the in- 
stallation of fishways at the time the original dam is con- 
structed or at any time thereafter. Hence if any order of the 
Secretary of Commerce is not obeyed it comes under the 
penalties of this section 25. 

Mr. WALSH. Would the gentleman state the need for mak- 
ing the Secretary of War a separate official in this act in the 
same way? z 

Mr. ESCH. The Secretary of War is given many separate 
duties in this bill in connection with dams on navigable streams 
in that the Secretary of War could determine the level of the 
pool created by the dam and could order the installation of 
proper booms to protect the entrance to the locks, and can 
issue orders with reference to the laying of the booms and the 
locks, and can issue orders with reference to the operating 
of the locks, For any violation of these orders penalty is pro- 
vided in this section. 

Mr. WALSH. Then in case the Secretary of Commerce 
issued an order, even though the permit which was granted by 
the commission might seem to allow this obstruction, the 
authority of the Secretary of Commerce would be paramount. 

Mr. ESCH. We gave him authority to order fishways, but 
that is about the only jurisdiction we have given him in this 
bill. If he ordered a fishway to go in and it was disobeyed, 
the party disobeying could be penalized under section 25. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts. I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the other day my 
colleague from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] made quite an attack on 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. W. B. Wilson, for what he was 
alleged to have said he had done in behalf of Thomas J. Mooney, 
in n speech delivered by him, Mr. Wilson, on June 13, 1919, at 
Atlantic City. At the time he made the attack I asked my 
colleague if he would put in his remarks the speech of Secretary 
Wilson of which he complained. He did not do this, and there- 
fore I am asking to print Secretary Wilson’s entire speech so 
that readers of the Recorp may judge for themselves whether 
Mr. Wilson is justly subject to any criticism for anything con- 
tained in that speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman sure that the Secretary of 
Labor adhered to his manuscript copy in speaking before a 
convention and did not, as stated by all the daily newspapers, 
sidetrack? Is the gentleman sure of that? 

Mr. HARDY cf Texas. I never have seen any statement by 
any daily newspaper which leads me to believe that Secretary 
Wilson made any other speech than the one which he told me 
he had made and gave me a copy of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for a minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. The other part of my question is, Does not 
the Secretary of Labor, in this speech which the gentleman from 
Texas holds in his hand 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Oh, the gentleman can not take up 
my time in trying to discuss the speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not he state that he was going 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. This speech, if the House will permit 
me, will go into the Recorp, and everyone who reads it can 
determine whether the speech is justly subject to the gentle- 
man’s criticisms. If the gentleman had placed it in the Recorp 
as I suggested he should when he attacked the Secretary, there 
would be no need of this proceeding of mine now. 

I ask permission to extend my remarks by inserting the 
speech of Secretary W. B. Wilson at Atlantic City. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. HARDY] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by incorporating a speech delivered by Secretary of Labor 
Wilson at Atlantic City. Is there objection? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas whether it is his 
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purpose or the purpose of anyone else he knows of to take advan- 

tage of the fact of this speech going into the Recorp by sending 

it out all over the country under anybody's frank? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I will say to the gentleman I have no 
purpose in it except to correct what I believe was an injustice 
to an honest public servant, but it will, of course, be entitled to 
circulate just as the attack on the Secretary may be circulated, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, I just would like to state this in resery- 
ing it, that the only statement I made in connection with Mr. 
Wilson was what the newspapers reported, and I put in the 
Recorp excerpts from three different newspapers bearing out 
the statement, and there was nothing much more in that state- 
ment than in the speech itself, and therefore I do not object. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I will do the gentleman the justice 
to say that when I asked him to put the speech in the RECORD, 
as I recall, he declined to say he would put the speech in the 
Record, but said he would put in newspaper extracts or news- 
paper criticisms, which he did. I read these criticisms and they 
were and are as unjust and unfounded as the gentleman’s at- 
tack. I want to add one more statement. I have known Mr. 
Secretary Wilson for many years, and in my judgment he has 
always been an honest, fearless, able public servant since his 
connection with the Government, and in my judgment this very 
speech shows him to be just that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The speech is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF HON, WILLIAM B. WILSON, SECRETARY OF LABOR, BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR CONVENTION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. Js 
JUNB 13, 1919, 

“Mr. President and fellow trade-unionists, it is a great pleas- 
ure to have the opportunity of being present, even though it may 
be at but one of the sessions of this historie victory and recon- 
struction convention of the American Federation of Labor. 

“The wageworkers of our country have reason to be proud of 
the part which they played in the great World War for freedom 
and democracy. You have reason to be proud not only of the 
part you have taken in the struggle but of the great part that 
has been played in the contest by your selected representative, 
the president of the American Federation of Labor. [Applause.]} 
Upon him has devolved not only the direction of your forces and 
associated forces in the great struggle against the military au- 
tocracy of Germany, but there has also fallen upon his shoul- 
ders—and he has borne the burden manfully ; he has directed the 
moyement intelligently—the great burden of conducting the 
battle against the other insidious forces that would endeavor to 
utilize violence for the destruction of democracy, the powers of 
Bolshevism as expressed in some of the countries of eastern 
Europe. 

The part played by labor has been due in a great measure to 
the appreciation by labor of the development that has taken 
place in the progress of human democracies. 

“I have a theory, and time alone will demonstrate whether 
the theory is sound, that every individual and every group of 
individuals becomes influential in the affairs of the Government 
just in so far as the individual or the group of individuals is 
necessary for the defense of the State. I know my British 
friends will pardon me if I refer to what in my mind was the 
great starting point in the development of modern democracy. 
I don’t look upon the Battle of Bannockburn as being purely 
the heritage of the people of Scotland alone, but I look upon it 
as being the heritage of the masses of the people of all the 
world. Those of you who are familiar with the history of that 
struggle and the ones preceding it realize that up until that time 
the only people who had been permitted to participate in the 
affairs of government were the monarchs and the nobility, the 
nobility comprising the flower of knighthood. 

“The nobility were permitted to participate because the man 
on horseback and in armor was the man who at that time was 
necessary for the defense of the State. Nearly all of the no- 
bility of Scotland had been brought up at the court of England, 
and when the Battle of Bannockburn took place very few of 
the men in armor were on the side of the Scottish monarch. 
He had to depend for support in the conflict upon the yeomanry 
of his country, and for the first time in the history of warfare 
the yeomanry, with pikes in their hands, were formed on the 
battle field of Bannockburn in what has since come to be known 
as the “hollow square ”—only in that case it was the hollow 
circle. The historians have failed to grasp the importance of 
that situation. They tell us of the pitfalls that had been male 
on the moor for the horses of the English monarch and his 
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men, and how some of these fell into the pits. There were a 
sufficient number who crossed over the moor to have crushed: 
the Scottish army if it. had: not been for the new military tac- 
ties which the necessity of the situation compelled. Bruce to 
employ, and he formed his men into hollow circles: to receive- 
the men of the opposing forces on their pikes, and when the 
nobles came they came onto the pikes of the yeomanry and were 
destroyed. The yeoman at that moment became w more impor- 
tant factor in the defense of his country. The British mon- 
arch was later compelled to follow the same tactics that Bruce 
had followed; and when the wars were carried by Edward over 
onto the Continent, with the yeomen as a fighting factor in his 
armies, the European military chiefs were compelled: also to: 
change their tacties. From that period dated the fall of knight- 
hood and the beginning of manhood. [Applause.] 

„Slowly the masses of the people represented in the yeo- 
manry began to realize their importance, and before the reign 
of Bruce had passed they had compelled him to yield conces- 
sions to the yeomanry of his country; and this was true also of 
Edward and true over all the Continent. 

“The individual, the man in the mass, the toller of society 
began to see the dawn of a new day. It took centuries before it 
began to crystallize, but those same people, coming over to our 
country, settling on our shores, carried with them: the ideals 
of the importance of the workers of humanity. When our 
Declaration of Independence was proclaimed to the world, when’ 
it was being prepared, before it was given to the world, there 
came down from the North those who insisted’ that there should 
be included in the document the statement that taxation with- 
out representation was tyranny, and there came up from the 
South workers who in the meantime had. become imbued witha 
spirit of racial aristocracy but yet were imbued with the same 
thought that had developed on the other side of the water, who 
insisted that there should go into the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that basic principle of all democracies—that every 
government derives its just powers from the consent of the goy- 
erned. [Applause.] 

„Modern warfare has still more thoroughly accentuated: that 
thought. In the battles of ancient times it was frequently pos- 
sible for large armies to support themselves upon the country in. 
which they were operating, receiving but a small portion of 
their supplies from home. From the days when Joshua over- 
came the enemies of Israel until Sherman made his famous 
march to the sea great armies supported themselves upon. the 
country in which. they were fighting. That is no longer pos- 
sible. It has been variously estimated that it takes anywhere 
from 6 to 10 workers in the rear to maintain 1 soldier in the 
trenches. Consequently, the workers of all the world have be- 
come more important factors in the defense of their respective 
countries, and they are insisting. and will continue to insist that 
in the consideration: of the: problems of reconstruction: the laws 
shall be so constructed and social affairs so conducted that 
every individual in the community shall have the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity for self-determination. [Applause.] 

“The labor movement of this country is no exceptiom to the 
rule in that respect. We have in our country our faddists— 
people, many of them, who have never had any experience in the 
practical problems of life. Some of them have been following, 
after false gods. It is not those who are following after the 
false gods that will be the saviors of the workers of our coun- 
try. It is those who have persistently made and are continu- 
ing to make self-sacrifice for the common good who will achieve: 
results. 

“T recall, and I may have mentioned it to you on previous. 
occasions, but it will bear g—I recall’ the conditions we 
found in the Middle West when the President's Mediation Com- 
mission was sent out to investigate the conditions brought about 
by the activities of the Industrial Workers of tle: World, some 
two years ago. The Industrial Workers of the World had almost 
gone out of existence prior to that time. Suddenly there was a 
renewal of activities. Industries that were: essential for the 
success of the war were being tied. up. There seemed to be no 
way of keeping them in operation. The President appointed a 
commission, of which I had the honor of being chairman. We 
found some oddities and many erude theories: that the average 
man in the labor movement would not stund fur. We- found that 
people were coming in on the roads to the mining eamps of the: 
mountain regions, coming in quite large: numbers, and prac- 
tically over night establishing locals of the I. W. W., and then, 
without submitting the question to the voice of the workers: 
themselves, either through organization or otherwise, declaring: 
strikes against the companies that were operating; declaring: 


those strikes for a given wage and for a given number of hours, 


refusing to meet the employers in conference and insisting that 
it must be this rate which they published and no other, and that. 


idleness. would follow the employers’ refusal to comply with 
emands. 


their d 


“But that was not all. We found that wherever the legiti- 
mate evolutionary aspirations of the workers were given an 
opportunity, to develop, there the I. W. W. found no foothold; 
that it was only in the places where there was the iron hand of 
repression on the part vf the employer used upon the workers 
themselves that this peculiarly revolutionary spirit found ex- 
pression. It found expression, in addition to the manner I have 
stated, in the philosophy that was being taught. 

They announced as the basis of their movement the philoso- 
phy that every nian is entitled to the full social value of what 
his labor produces. Now, that philosophy is purely of socialistic : 
origin. It had its first exponent in Marx. It is also a philosophy 
that every individualist can subscribe to with thoroughness and 
with complete acceptance of the principle. Every man is en- 
titled to the full social value of what his labor produces. The 


great. difficulty has been that human intelligence has not yet 


devised a method by which we can compute what the social value 
is: of anyone's labor. No one can compute the value of your 
labor; no one can compute the value of my labor; no one can 
compute the value of the labor that has been performed by the 
president of this organization or the labor that was performed 
by the man with a pick and shovel in the ditch; Our intelli- 
gence has not yet devised a method by which we can compute it, 
and so, in the years gone: by, we have endeavored to make the 
computation. by one of three processes: By the process of the 
employer using his economic power to arbitrarily fix the com- 
pensation of the workers; by the process of the worker using 
his collective power, arbitrarily fixing the compensation and im- 
posing it upon the employer; and by the process of negotiation. 

It is the process: of negotiation that the American lubor 
movement has insisted’ upon for the bringing of the different ele- 
ments together and endeavoring to work the problems out on as 
equitable a basis as the circumstances will permit. But there is 
a wide misapprehension of the scope of the labor movement of 
our country, There are those who. assume that the negotiations 
that the American labor movement seeks with the employers only 
involve consideration. of the question of wages or the hours of 
labor. But the negotiations: that the American wage workers, 
the labor movement of America, stand for include in their 
scope every industrial activity that affeets the mental, the mate- 
rial, or the spiritual’ welfare of mankind. 

They laid down as the second step in their philosopliy that 
property is only valuable in so fur as profits: can be secured from 
the property; that if yow eliminate the profits the property will 
become valueless and no one will want to retain it; and that, 
so far as it goes, is also sound: If there is nothing that can 
be produced from a piece of property that will be valuable to 
mankind, then no one wants to be bothered with the possession 
of that property. 

“Then came what to my mind and to the minds of the great 
bulk of the trade unionists: of this country that I have come in 
eontact with was: the poison in their whole philosophy. They 
said: that the way to destroy the value of the property was to 
strike upon the job; that. is, to “soldier,” as we say here in 
the East; to produce a stint, as they say in Great Britain; to 
put sand on the bearings, to break the machinery, to reduce 
production, und to reduce the amount of returns from labor to 
as small a point as possible and enable the worker to. retain 
his job, then in this way the profits would be destroyed, the 
value would be eliminated, the owner would no longer desire 
to retain the property, and it could be taken over by the workers, 
operated collectively, and the workers secure the full social 
value of what their labor produced. 

“Whatever there may be of value in the collective ownership 
and operation of property, there is at least no value whatsoever 
in that method of bringing it about. [Applause.] 

“ All we had to do amongst those workers in the Middle West 
was to point to the historical fact that prior to the rebirth of the 
inventive genius of man, prior to the building up of our modern 
factory system with its wonderful processes of machinery, when 
everything that was produced was produced by hand, there was 
a much smaller production. per individual than could possibly 


result from any system of sabotage that could now be intro- 


duced; and yet in those days there were still profits for the em- 
ployers and there: was still value to the property. What did 
result was.a very much lower standard of living for the workers, 
and the only thing that would result from such a scheme now 
would be a lower standard of living for the wageworkers of the 
present,. and our wageworkers are not going to stand for any 
system: that will lower their standards of living. 

“The employers and the employees have a mutual interest in 
securing the largest possible production with a given amount of 
labor, having due regard to the health, the safety, the opportuni- 
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ties for rest, recreation, and improvement of the workers. These 
being safeguarded, the larger the amount that is produced the 
larger will be the amount that there is to divide. If there is 
nothing produced there will be nothing to divide. If there is 
a large amount produced there will be a large amount to divide. 
Their interests diverge only when it comes to a division of what 
has been mutually produced, and if they are wise in their gen- 
eration in these modern times, with labor realizing its import- 
ance in the defense of the country and the maintenance of the 
country, instead of solving the problem by the use of the eco- 
nomic power on the part of the employer, imposing his will upon 
the worker, or the use of collective power on the part of the 
employees imposing their will upon the employers, they will sit 
around the council table and endeavor to work out the problem 
on a democratic basis that will secure to each all that he is 
entitled to receive. [Applause.] 

“Closely allied to the work of the I. W. W. during the past 
year, at least, there has been more or less Bolshevist agitation 
in the United States. It has not been to any great extent preva- 
lent amongst the real workers of the country. It has existed 
principally amongst the ‘parlor coal diggers’ of our greater 
cities. I have no fear of a political revolution in the United 
States. It may be possible that these ‘ parlorites’ may misguide 
a sufficient number of laboring men to cause local disturbances 
that will be annoying, but no one In the ranks of labor, whether 
he is classed as an extreme radical or an extreme conservative, 
or any of the elements between these two, will stand for Bol- 
shevism for a minute when he knows what Bolshevism itself 
stands for. 

“They talk a great deal about the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. We who have been more or less familiar with the theories 
that have been promulgated by Marx and his assertion of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat had interpreted the term to mean 
that a majority of the workers of the land would determine the 
policy of it and impose it upon the balance of our people. And 
our workers were not willing to accept even that kind of a prin- 
ciple. They realized the many centuries of struggle there had 
been to secure the franchise on the part of the workers in the 
face of the claims that had been made that they had no prop- 
erty to be taxed, and having no property to be taxed they should 
have no voice in imposing the taxes, and, further, that they had 
not developed enough, that they had not sufficient intelligence 
to be permitted to participate in the affairs of state. During 
all the centuries there has been a struggle to remedy the wrong, 
and the basis of that struggle, the basis of the contention of 
the workers, has been that every person who has to obey the 
laws of a country ought to have a voice in determining what 
those laws should be. Having fought all through the centuries 
for the accomplishment of that ideal, having accomplished this 
purpose, the American workingman was not disposed to impose 
the same kind of a disfranchisement upon other portions of the 
people that he did not want imposed upon himself. 

“The Bolshevists did not even take that interpretation of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as their guide in the countries 
where they are just now supreme. In his long speech before the 
National Soviet at Moscow a little more than a year ago, Lenin 
laid down the principle that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
meant the dictatorship of a self-selected, so-called ‘advance 
guard’; that the proletariat himself was not to be trusted be- 
cause he would waver; and that this self-selected advance 
guard would impose its will upon the workers and the others must 
obey, and in that obedience was included obligatory labor. 

From the time that Moses led the Israelites out of bondage 
in Egypt until Lincoln issued the emancipation proclamation 
the struggle of the masses has been to get away from slavery, 
to get away from compulsory labor, and yet it is proposed by 
this new form of government to reintroduce obligatory labor 
upon the workers of the world, imposed upon them by a small 
group of the ‘ parlorites’ of Russia. The great distinction be- 
tween slavery and freedom is that under freedom every man 
shall have the right to cease work for any reason that may be 
sufficient to himself. [Applause.] 

We have protested to the extent of sacrificing our blood and 
our treasure against the military autocracy of Germany, and 
yet the military autocracy of Germany was built upon the self- 
same idea, that the Kaiser and his group of advisers knew better 
what the workingman desired, what he needed, and what was 
good for him than the workers knew themselves, and this new 
group is setting itself up as the advance guard, taking exactly 
the same position that they know better what is good for the 
workers than the workers know themselves, and that one of the 
things that is good for them is that they must be compelled to 
labor at any price that the advance guard may say, at any kind 
of work they may determine, for any number of hours the 
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advance guard may decide upon, and the powers of government 
are to be used to enforce that will. That is their policy. 

“The American workingman wants nothing of that kind of 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The American workingman 
wants nothing of that kind of obligatory labor. The American 
workingman wants nothing of the political, social, or economic 
conditions that have existed and still exist in Russia. We have 
worked out our destiny far beyond that stage, and we are going 
to continue to work it out to the achievement of higher ideals, 
not by the will of an advance guard, no matter how right or 
er their position may be, but by the will of the majority them- 
selves. 

“The use of force, as some of these people are advocating, 
for the overthrow of our institutions we will not tolerate. 
Why, my friends, our institutions have been until recently the 
most completely democratic institutions in the world, and it is 
only recently that Great Britain has come up shoulder 20 
shoulder with us. Our Declaration of Independence, while it 
declared, as I have stated, that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, did not give to all 
of the people a yoice in the affairs of state. The adoption of 
our Constitution did not give that right, that privilege. It was 
not until after 60 or 70 years of struggle that there came to 
the workers of our country practically universal manhood 
suffrage, and every element in our country had at least the right 
to a voice in determining how the affairs of state should be 
conducted. 

“In eastern Europe they had not reached that stage of de- 
velopment. The workers were not permitted to have a voice 
in determining the affairs. The only method by which they 
could bring about change was by the use of force. Force over 
there and force here are two different propositions. The use 
of force to overthrow an autocracy may be the highest kind of 
patriotism. But the use of force to overthrow a democracy is 
treason to the masses of the people. We are proceeding by evo- 
lution, not by revolution. We have the power of the ballot to 
remedy our grievances. If we fail to use the ballot rightly the 
fault is our own. And those of us who can not be depended upon 
to vote right can not be depended upon to shoot right. [Ap- 
plause.] And may I add that in making that statement I am 
not advocating either the attachment to any political party or 
the creation of any new political party. 

“Our conditions here are very much different from the con- 
ditions on the other side of the ocean. Over there there is a 
snug little island, The great majority of their people are en- 
gaged in industrial and commercial pursuits. A separate party 
over there can, without having an accession from the intellec- 
tuals, become a majority party. That is not the case in our 
country. There are just as many people engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, in pursuits that do not lend themselves to or- 
ganizations, as there are engaged in industrial pursuits, and 
even if we were able to solidify all of the wageworkers of the 
country in a common mass, as the others would solidify 
against us, we could not become a majority party, and any 
progress we might attempt to make would be retarded as a 
result of the partisan feeling that would be engendered by 
virtue of these contests. And so we are in a position where we 
can, if we will, organize a separate party, or we can pursue the 
policy that has been pursued successfully so far, and that is to 
throw the weight of our support, of our influence, to the indi- 
viduals or to the parties that, for the time being, are willing to 
go along with our program. 

“May I also, Mr, President, take this opportunity of giving 
a word of advice in connection with another situation that has 
been tense throughout the country? The advice is given freely, 
honestly, and earnestly. You may accept it or leave it as your 
own judgment tells you is best. I have been very much inter- 
ested in the Mooney case. I was requested by the President, 
when his commission went West, to look into the Mooney case 
and report to him. We looked into the Mooney case, and in 
doing so we came to this conclusion: That so far as the jury 
was concerned that passed upon the evidence presented to it, 
it could have come to no other conclusion under its sworn duty 
than to convict Mooney; that so far as the judge was concerned 
that tried the case, he tried it with absolute fairness. But 
there were some things existing in addition to that. At the 
time of the trial certain evidence had been given by certain 
individuals relative to the supposed activites of Mooney. It 
afterwards developed that one of the principal witnesses had 
written to a friend of his in Illinois asking him to come to 
San Francisco and be prepared to testify that he had seen 
Oxman (the witness) at a given point at a given time, so as 
to testify to the possibility of Oxman’s being at the point where 
he claimed to have secured the evidence. 
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“The commission was of the opinion that in view of that 
change in the evidence, and in view of other changes that had 
taken place in the evidence from the date of trial, Mooney ought 
to be given a new trial, and his innocence or guilt decided upon 
the evidence as it existed when this new evidence was produced. 
[Applause.] 

“At that time J had no fixed opinions as to either the guilt 
or the innocence of Mooney. With me it was not a question of 
whether Mooney was guilty or was innocent, but a question of 
securing a fair trial for him under the existing circumstances. 
[Applause.] Every effort that the national administration was 
able to put forth was put forth for the purpose of trying to 
secure that new trial, and we are not through with it yet. We 
are still working on it. [Applause, long and continued.] 

“ But that is not the phase of the situation that I particularly 
wanted to advise you about. I am simply stating these facts as 
preliminary to what is to follow. There has been carried on 
throughout the country a nation-wide agitation for a universal 
strike as a protest against the conviction of Mooney. My 
friends, do you realize just what that action means to the 
masses of the people? Do you understand fully—most of you 
do—the struggle that has taken place in order that trials may 
take place by jury where people are accused, with the accused 
having the opportunity of meeting the witnesses and the jury 
face to face, and the jury having opportunity of witnessing the 
manner in which the witnesses give their testimony? That 
change, the establishment of the jury system, was not brought 
about for the purpose of protecting the monarch or protecting 
the nobility. It has not been principally essential for the pro- 
tection of men of great wealth; they have usually been in a po- 
sition to protect themselves. The jury system was brought 
into existence for the purpose of protecting poor fellows like 
you and me from the power and infiuence of the other fellow. 

“Tt may occasionally miscarry; occasionally an injustice or 
a wrong may be done, but in the great bulk of cases justice is 
meted out through the jury system. Neither you nor I nor 
anyone in the labor movement, no one who belongs to the great 
masses of our people, can afford to undertake to try Mooney 
by the process of a strike. [Applause.] If he is to be tried, he 
should be tried by a jury that can meet him face to face and 
meet the witnesses face to face and be able to digest the evi- 
dence as it comes out, bit by bit. Very few of us have had an 
opportunity of examining the evidence in the Mooney case, very 
few of us know anything more about the Mooney case than sim- 
ply that which is connected with Oxman, one of the principal 
witnesses, and yet it is proposed that every workingman in the 
country, whether he has information concerning the Mooney 
case or not, shall become a juror in this case, and at the same 
time that he becomes a juror shall enter into a strike to bring 
about a decision. What influence will it have? The man who, 
under our laws, can pardon him or liberate him from prison is 
not under the jurisdiction of the voters of any other part of the 
country than that of California. And I do not know but that, 
even though there may be a miscarriage of justice occasionally, 
it is a wise thing that that is the case. The further you get the 
responsible officers removed from the electorate the less influ- 
ence the electorate has with those responsible officers, and 
while the responsible officers may occasionally pursue a course 
that is not acceptable to the multitude, it is better that they 
should be close to the multitude, close to the electorate, than that 
they should be far removed, as would be the case if the respon- 
sibility rested with the Federal official instead of with the State 
or local official. 

“My friends, we in this country have been moving on by the 
evolutionary processes, taking hold of the problems that confront 
us, holding fast to that which experience demonstrates to be 
good, letting loose of those things which experience demon- 
strates to be bad. It is the safest method, the surest method. 
Revolutionary processes may move us forward rapidly for a 
brief period. On the other hand, the chances are that when a 
revolution takes place no one will be able to determine where it 
will end. That has been true of nearly all the revolutions of 
the world, and the policy that has been pursued by the Ameri- 
can labor movement of going forward by evolutionary processes, 
making sure of each foothold with every step that it takes, so 
that there will be no step backward, is the surest and best 
process for the achievement of the highest ideals of mankind. 
I thank you. [Applause, long and continned.]” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 26. That the 3 General may, on request of the commis- 
sion or of the Secretary of War, institute proceedings in equity in the 


district court of the United States in the district in which any poor 
or part tbereof is situated for the purpose of revoking for violation of 


its terms any license issued hereunder, or for the purpose of remedyin, 

or correcting by injunction, mandamus, or other process any act o 

commission or omission in violation of the provisions of xs 5 = 
e 


any lawful regulation or order promulgated hereunder. 


courts shall have jurisdiction over all of the above-mentioned proceed- 
ings and shall have power to issue and execute all necessary process 
and to make and enforce all writs, orders, and decrees to compel com- 
pliance with the lawful orders and regulations of the commission and 
of the Secretary of War, and to compel the performance of any condi- 
tion imposed under the provisions of this act. In the event a decree 
revoking a license is entered, the court is empowered to sell the whole 
or any part of the project or projects under license, to wind up the 
business of such licensee conducted in connection with such project or 
projects, to distribute the proceeds to the parties entitled to the same, 
and to make and enforce such further orders and decrees as equity and 
justice may require. At such sale or sales the vendee shall take the 
rights and privileges belonging to the licensee and shall perform the 
duties of such licensee and assume all outstanding obligations and lia- 
bilities of the licensee which the court may deem equitable in the 
premises; and at such sale or sales the United States may become a 
purchaser, but it shall not be required to pay a greater amount than it 
would be uired to pay under the provisions of section 14 hereof at 
the termination of the license. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, page 34, 
line 15, after the word “any,” by inserting the words “ per- 
mit or.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line 15, after the word “any,” insert the words permit or.” 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, there is no provision in. this 
bill, as far as I have observed, giving the Attorney General 
any power to prosecute for violation of any permit. 

Mr. ESCH. We will accept the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as fcllows: 

Sec. 29. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be 
held or construed to modify or repeal any of the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved December 19, 1913, granting certain rights of 
way to the city and county of San Francisco. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 38, line 8, after the words “San Francisco,” strike out the 
period and insert a colon and insert the following 8 Provided 
Further, That section 18 of an act making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and 3 and for other purposes, approved August 8, 1917, is hereby 
repen > - 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the rivers and harbors ap- 
propriation act approved August 8, 1917, authorized the Presi- 
dent to appoint a commission consisting of seven persons, upon 
which commission the rivers and harbors act conferred very 
great powers with respect to water powers. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the 
point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
it is too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate having begun upon this amend- 
ment the Chair thinks the point of order comes too late. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I do not think debate had begun, 
The amendment was read and the gentleman started off without 
an opportunity at all 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota was recog- 
nized and he had begun the debate. ? 

Mr. CURRY of California. It is a question what you con- 
sider beginning debate. This is legislation and bad legislation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinking a point of order might 
be made against this amendment was watching so that a gen- 
tleman who might make it would be recognized. It was not 
made and the gentleman from Minnesota began to discuss the 
amendment, and it is now too late to make the point of order. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I will call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that I left the side of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Lirrte], and came over here on purpose to be in 
a position as soon as I could rise to my feet and get the eye 
of the Chair to make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota make 
the point of order that the point of order made by the gentleman 
from California comes too late? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I make the point of order that his point of 
order comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is obliged to sustain the point 
of order made by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, as I was saying when the 
gentleman from California interposed the point of order, the 
river and harbor appropriation act of the last Congress pro- 
vided for the appointment of a commission of seven persons 
to be appointed by the President. 

The powers granted to this commission were very broad in- 
deed. Many of them were practically identical with the powers 
granted to the commission created by the bill under considera- 
tion. For instance, among the powers given to the commission 
created by the recent river and harbor act was the powet to 
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bring into coordination and cooperation the engineering, scien- 
tific, and constructive services, bureaus, boards, and commissions 
of the several governmental departments of the United States 
and commissions created by Congress that relate to study, de- 
velopment, or control of waterways and water resources and 
subjects related thereto. In addition, this commission was em- 
power to formulate and report to Congress as easly as prac- 
ticable a comprehensive plan or plans for the development of 
waterways and water resources of the United States for the 
purpose of navigation and for every useful purpose related to 
the use of water and water power, and recommendations for 
the modification or discontinuance of any project hereinafter or 
heretofore adopted. 

It is clear that these powers granted to this commission are 
in conflict with the powers granted by this bill. I am told 
that at the time this amendment was adopted to the river and 
harbor act there was great question in the minds of the mem- 
bers of the House Committe> on Rivers and Harbors as to 
whether such an amendment ought to be adopted. I am told 
that great pressure was brought to bear upon the members of 
the House from the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue to secure 
the insertion of section 18, creating this commission in the 
river and harbor bill of the last Congress. As a matter of fact, 
the commission created by this river and harbor act has never 
been appointed and probably neyer will be appointed. There 
is not any reason on earth for the continuance of that com- 
mission, It has power to spend $100,000, which I think the 
act itself appropriates, and it ought to be abolished, because 
if it ever should be appointed it will exercise powers in con- 
flict with the powers exercised by the commission created in 
the bill and in conflict with the action as well as of advice. 

Mr. FERRIS. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will. 

Mr. FERRIS. As a matter of fact, the appropriation has 
lapsed anyway, has it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON, I presume it has. 

Mr. FERRIS. And the commission 
pointed ? 

Mr. ANDERSON, It never has been. 

Mr. FERRIS. Then why is not the gentleman entirely right 
as to repealing it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am willing to repeal it, and I am willing 
to let it stand on the gentleman’s statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announeed that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Raker) the committee di- 
vided; and there were—ayes 94, noes 2. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of no quorum. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert, just preceding 
the amendment that has just been adopted, and following the 
words “San Francisco,” line 8, page 36, the words “in the 
State of California.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Esch: Page 36, line 8, 7 the words 
“San neisco and just p g the amendment of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Anxprrson], insert the words Kin the State of 
California.” 

Mr. FERRIS. I want to inquire of the chairman if he thinks 
it was necessary to amend the title in order to show the repeal? 

Mr. WALSH. It is not time to do that. 

Mr. FERRIS, I think this is the time. 

Mr. ESCH. Has the amendment been adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vert to sectian 4. paragraph (a), page 6, line 12, and amend 
by striking out the word “ navigation ” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ government,” in order to make it consonant with 
other changes made in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. 5 Page 6, line 12, — out the 
pear “ navigation ” pet insert lieu thereof the wo “ govern- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


never has been ap- 


Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to section 23, page 32, line 2, and ask that the word “to” 
before the word “ interstate” be changed to the word “ in.’ 

The . The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous. consent to revert to page 32 for the purpose of 
offering an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Esch: Page 32, line Bag strike out the 
yora 2 before the word “ interstate,” Soil insert in’ lien thereof the 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH. We have got to get consent to return, first. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to returning to page 
82, as indicated. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will again report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 32, line 2, after the word “ property,” strike out the word “to * 
und . — in lieu thereof the word “in.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The qustion is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Escu]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power commission 
and to define its powers and duties, to provide for the improye- 
ment of navigation, for the development of water power, for the 
use of lands of the United States in relation thereto, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves the 
previous question on the bill and all amendments thereto to 
final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for three minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Is a separate vote to be had on amendments? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for three minutes, Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Reserving the right to object, has 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon] in view any matter that 
has a bearing on the bill that is befere the House now? 

The SPEAKER. It is in regard to the parliamentary busi- 
ness of the House. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I did not understand that the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce had completed putting the water power bill through the 
House on final passage. 

The SPEAKER. It simply relates to the proceedings of the 
House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, the conferees on the sundry civil 
bill, in regard to Senate amendment No. 91, have agreed to 
Senate amendment 91 with an amendment. 

The presiding officer of the House had previously decided 
that the act creating the Department of Labor did not author- 
ize this Employment Service. The Senate amendment provides 
as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of Labor, pursuant to section 1 of the act 
ap Foret March 4, 1913, entitled “An act to create a Department of 

And so forth. 

To agree to that would be tantamount to the House agreeing 
that the decision formerly arrived at and adhered to by the 
House was erroneous, and therefore the conferees have agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate with an amendment, so that 
it will read as follows: 


To enable the Secretary of Labor to per promote, to develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United States— 
And so forth. 
We strike out “pursuant to section 1 of the act approved 


March 4, 1913, entitled ‘An act to create a Department of 
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Labor, ” but the rest of the Senate amendment is agreed to 
verbatim. 

I make this statement now because I expect to ask for 
unanimous consent to dispense with the reading of the report 
and the amendment. The only other item covered by the report 
is one to correct an error made by the Senate in regard to 
rent. ‘The bill as it passed the Senate provided rent for the 
State Department, whereas it should have been for the Treas- 
ury Department, just as it passed the House. It will require 
at least half an hour to read the statement and the report, 
and I make this statement so that the House will be informed 
as to the actual situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes 3 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the conferees agree to the Senate ap- 
propriation of $400,000? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; to the entire amendment, excepting that 
it is modified as I have explained. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will there be any effort on the part of the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to have the 
deficiency bill passed to-night? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. I expect to try to have the deficiency bill 
passed to-night, provided the sundry civil bill goes through. 
If the sundry civil bili goes through I shall immediately call 
up the deficiency bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT. Let us have a very clear understanding 
about the deficiency bill. I know the gentleman agrees with 
me that that should be had. We want to consider the defi- 
ciency bill to-night? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. If it is not going to be considered to-night, 
there is no use in considering the sundry civil bill. It will have 
to go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that if the sundry 
civil bill passes to-night I propose to call up the conference report 
on the deficiency bill; but if the sundry civil bill does not pass 
to-night I shall not call up the deficiency conference report until 
a quorum of the Committee on Rules is present and a rule can be 
had. If the conference report is adopted on the sundry civil bill, 
I propose to move that the House concur in Senate amendment 
No. 21 on the deficiency bill. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is the procedure which the gentleman 
outlines. Does he know whether his side of the House will keep 
that sort of an agreement or not? 

Mr. GOOD. I think the Speaker will recognize me to call it 
up and make that motion. That is as far as my agreement 
can go. 

Mr. GARRETT. That report was made first, 
That deficiency bill came back before the sundry civil bill. 
us take that one first. 

Mr. GOOD. No; I am not willing to take that one first. I 
am not willing to take it at all until a rule is had unless the 
sundry civil bill can go through, and I am only willing to do this 
because I think it is very important that the sundry civil 
bill should be passed to-night. I do not like to move to recede 
on Senate amendment 21, the deficiency bill, but I think it is so 
very important to pass this bill to-night, in order that all these 
various civil departments of the Government can function with- 
out violating the law, so far as Congress is concerned, that I am 
willing to do all I can to have both bills enacted into law. 

Mr. GARRETT. Let me say to the gentleman that I do not 
favor receding on Senate amendment 21 on the deficiency bill. 
So far as there not being a quorum of the Committee on Rules 
present, of course the gentleman knows I am not responsible 
for that. 

Mr. GOOD. I understand that. The gentleman has been here 
part of the time. 

Mr. GARRETT. I wonder what the disposition is in dealing 
with the deficiency pill, whether points of no quorum are going 
to be made when we reach it? 

Mr. GOOD. There is only one item in disagreement in the 
deficiency bill, and that is Senate amendment 21. The confer- 
ence report as to the rest has been agreed to, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The hospital item. 

Mr. GOOD. The hospital item. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, until there is a printed copy of the 
conference report. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the deficiency 
bill conference report is printed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean on the sundry civil bill. 


was it not? 
Let 


Mr. GARRETT. May I venture to suggest to the gentleman 
from Iowa that he ask unanimous consent now to consider the 
conference report on the sundry civil bill, and that at the con- 
clusion of the consideration of that it shall be in order to con- 
sider the conference report on the deficiency bill? 

Mr. GOOD. I will do that. } 

Mr. GARRETT. If the gentleman will make that request 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, H. R. 6176. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the conference report on H. R. 6176; 
and when that is acted upon by the House and a vote has been 
had upon the conference report, I ask then to take up for con- 
sideration the conference report on the third deficiency bill, 
H. R. 3478. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent first that he may call up the conference report on the 
sundry civil bill, and after that is acted upon, the conference 
report on the deficiency bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would the gentleman mind taking up the other bill first—the 
deficiency bill? 

Mr. GOOD. No; I prefer to take up this one first. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. I will not object if 
the other bill is taken up first. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOOD. I desire to know whether it is in order for me 
at this time to move to suspend the rules and adopt the con- 
ference report on H. R. 6176, the sundry civil appropriation bill? 

The SPEAKER. At first blush the Chair thinks it is not. 

Mr. GOOD. If it is in order, I desire to follow that pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. SEARS. Regular order! 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report on 
H. R. 6176, the sundry civil bill, for printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman submits the bill for printing 
under the rule. The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. > 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. MONDELL. I rise to ask unanimous consent to make a 
very brief statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection, with 
the understanding that the deficiency bill is to be disposed of 
to-night. I understand that is the agreement. 

Mr. GOOD. I. Will call it up. That is all I can do. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Reserving the right to object, I 
want to understand what the request is. Is it understood that 
the deficiency bill shall come up to be considered to-night? 

The SPEAKER. That is a part of the request. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Then I reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa once more. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I want to ‘ask the gentleman from 
Iowa what is the conference report on the deficiency bill? 
What is the action that you are going to take? 

Mr. GOOD. The conferees are in disagreement on Senate 
amendment 21, which provides for the hospital at Chicago and 
the $1,500,000 fund that can be expended at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. They have been in disagreement 
on that for 10 days. What are they agreeing to? 

Mr. GOOD. I have said to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that if the report on the sundry civil bill is acted upon to-night, 
I shall move that the House recede from its disagreement to 
Senate amendment 21 and agree to the same. 

Mr. GARNER. Which concludes the matter. 

Mr. GARRETT. All that the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa includes is that the conference report may be considered 
now under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The other day, when that was 
considered, the gentleman made a motion, which was held out 
of order, to defer action for consideration and the appointment 
of a commission. Now, has the Rules Committee or has the 
gentleman taken any steps toward bringing about a rule for the 
consideration of that proposition? 

Mr. GOOD. I have done my best; I have labored with the 
Rules Committee, and submitted a rule with a request that they 
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report it, but I am advised that when the time came for final 
action the Rules Committee found itself without a quorum, and 
therefore no rule was to be obtained. I have followed the 
hospital matter to the last ditch, and we must act now if we 
are to pass the bills and have them become laws, as they ought 


to become laws to-day. But the gentleman understands that 
we can not have our own way in some of these matters. This 
bill carries over $600,000,000, and the deficiency bill carries 
$25,000,000. I am not willing to take on myself the responsi- 
bility of having these bills fail because I want legislation on 
one of them. I think it is a tremendous responsibility. I do not 
know what might happen, and while I would rather reach some 
other agreement in regard to these hospitals, I have done the 
best I can, and have been compelled to submit so far as the 
hospital item is concerned. 

Nr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I want to say that it does seem a 
queer condition when there is absolutely nothing done under 
the law four months after it passed. It was supposed to be 
an emergency matter, and now they come in and endeavor to 
divert that fund for some other purpose. It seems to me it is a 
deplorable situation. I feel that I would be doing right and an 
net ot justice by objecting, as far as this is concerned, but I do 
not want to take the responsibility if the House wants to go 
ahead. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the report and statement be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to dispense with the reading of the report and the state- 
ment. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object to that. 

Mr. GARNER. It has been read once. 

Mr. WALSH. We want to have it read again to know that it 
is the same statement. 

Mr, GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement in regard to amendment 91 be read and the reading 
of the balance of the statement be dispensed with and the 
reading of the report be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement in regard to amendment 91. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conferences on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate to bills of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H. R. 5227. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920; and 

H. R. 6176. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced, in compliance with House con- 
current resolution No. 14, providing for a joint commission 
to confer with officials of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
relative to the contemplated observance of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, the Vice President 
had appointed the Senator from Ohio, Mr. Harprxe, and the 
Senator from Alabama, Mr. UNDERWOOD, members on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution without amendment: 


House concurrent resolution 16. 


Resolved by the House of 1 the Senate concurring), 
That in the enrollment of the bill (H 227) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920,“ the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to amend the title so as to 
read as follows: 

“An act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes.“ 


THIRD DEFICIENCY BILL, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 3478) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House recede from its disagreement to amend- 
ment 21 and agree to the same, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows; 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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CONFERENCE REPORT, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate numbered 21 to 
the bill (H. R. 8478) making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference have been unable to agree. 

JAMES W. Goon, 

J. G. CANNON, 

James F. BYRNES, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

O. W. UNDERWOOD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede from 
its disagreement to Senate amendment numbered 21 and agree 
to the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to amendment numbered 21 
and agree to the same. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, before the vote is taken , 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will yield, has the confer- 
ence report been adopted? 

Mr. GOOD. The conference report has been adopted on all 
items except Senate amendment 21. I think the House should 
know just what the situation is in regard to Senate amendment 
21. Senate amendment 21 made mandatory the provision in 
the act of March 3, 1919, with regard to the purchase of the 
Speedway Hospital in Cook County, III. 

Mr. Speaker, the act of March 3, 1919, entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to provide hospital and 
sanitarium facilities for discharged. soldiers, sailors, and 
marines,” after providing for the transfer of a number of Army, 
hospitals at training camps that were being abandoned and 
providing for treatment of such soldiers, sailors, and marines 
in the Battle Mountain Sanitarium, at Hot Springs, S. Dak., 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to lease bed facilities 
for such soldiers, exceeding 1,000 beds. The act also authorized 
the purchase of the following hospitals, either by the building 
of new hospitals or the acquisition of hospitals already con- 
structed, to wit, the purchase of the hospital at Corpus Christi, 
Tex., at a limit of cost not exceeding $150,000; the purchase of 
the Speedway Hospital at Chicago, III., at a limit of cost not 
exceeding $3,000,000; the construction of a hospital at Dawson’ 
Springs, Ky., at a limit of cost not exceeding $1,500,000; the 
construction of a hospital at Norfolk, Va., at a limit of cost 
not exceeding $900,000; the construction of a hospital in the 
District of Columbia or vicinity at a limit of cost not exceeding 
$550,000. For the acquisition of these and other hospital fa- 
cilities, either 70 85 rent or purchase, there was appropriated by, 
that act $9,050. 

The 3 bin carries no appropriation for en 
hospitals. Senate amendment No. 21, however, provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall acquire the Speedway Hospital 
as authorized in the act of March 3. It appropriates no money, 
the money for the acquisition of this hospital having pircady: 
been appropriated under the terms of the act of March 8. 

When the matter of the purchase of the Speedway Hospital 
was before the House on June 17 it was my purpose to prevent 
the expenditure of any of the money appropriated by the act of 
March 3 for the acquisition of hospitals. It seemed to me that 
the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury justified that course, 
and that no part of the appropriation made in the act of March 
8 should be expended for the purchase of hospitals at the points 
named. The Secretary of the Treasury had pointed out that 
abundant hospital facilities already existed in practically every, 
part of the United States. That being true, it seemed to me 
that in view of the condition of the Treasury and the heavy, 
burden imposed upon the taxpayers the question of the building 
of additional hospital facilities could be postponed until a more 
thorough and more complete survey could be made with regard 
to the needs of the Public Health Service for hospital facilities, 

Since the discussion previously had upon this subject I have 
given considerable time to the investigation of the hospital situ- 
ation, so far as it relates to the Public Health Service. I was 
amazed to find that notwithstanding the showing made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury that no additional hospital facilities 
were needed by the Public Health Service that the ink was 
hardly dry on the act of March 3 until the hotel at Corpus 
Christi was purchased under the authority of the act of March 3. 
Why was this hospital purchased? I am unable to say. Was it 
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needed? Certainly not, according to the showing made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and most certainly the showing made 
by the Public Health Service did not justify its purchase. 

In order to go to Corpus Christi, Tex., from the southeast and 
east and northeast one must pass through Houston, Tex. Under 
the act of March 3 the hospital at the Army camp at Houston 
was turned over to the Public Health Service. That hospital 
has 1,500 beds, according to the showing made at a recent hear- 
ing before the Committee on Appropriations, and yet there are 
only 22 patients in that hospital; but it has 5 nurses, 4 doctors, 
and 115 attendants. But the hospital at Corpus Christi has 
been purchased, and I assume by this time the money has been 
‘paid for it. At any rate, the Government is obligated to buy 
it, and the Government pays its obligations. 

Notwithstanding the Secretary's letter that we have in the 
United States about 20,000 beds, with only about 2,500 patients, 
we find the Public Health Service anxious to proceed to buy 
land to build a hospital in the District of Columbia to cost 

$550,000. The act of March 3 provided for the location of this 
hospital on Government-owned land. But since the receipt of 
the letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, to which I re- 
ferred in my remarks on June 17, I have received an estimate 
from the Secretary asking that the language contained in that act 
be amended so as to permit the purchase of the land in the District 
of Columbia for the purpose of erecting a hospital thereon. If 
there is any place In the United States where a hospital is not 
needed by the Public Health Department for the treatment of 
the discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, it is in the District 
of Columbia, for there are a great many temporary buildings in 
the vicinity of Washington, constructed for war purposes, that 
are available for hospital purposes. Since the enactment of the 
net of March 3, to which I have referred, the Public Health 
Service has leased for a period of five years at a monthly rental 
of $3,000, or $36,000 a year, a rental that no one can justify, 
the property known as Mount Alto Inn for hospital purposes. 

At Norfolk, Va., where it is proposed under the appropriation 
carried in the act of March 3 to erect a hospital at a cost of 
$900,000, we find the department busily engaged in the acquisi- 
tion of lands and in the preparation of the plans to build a hos- 
pital at this point. Why? Is a hospital needed there? Cer- 
tainly not. It is urged that a hospital is desired there because 
of the importance of Norfolk as a shipping point. There are more 
Government hospital facilities in the vicinity of Norfolk than 
there are in the great city of New York, where it is only con- 
templated to expend under the act of March 3 $225,000 for the 
purchase of the House of Relief with 100 beds. 

At Dawson Springs, Ky., where it is proposed to build a hos- 
pital to cost a million and a half dollars, plans are being prepared 
for the construction of this hospital with great care and unusual 
rush. Why? No hospital is needed there. This hospital will 
be located a comparatively short distance from Louisville, where 
within a few weeks the Army hospital at Camp Zachary Taylor, 
with 1,000 beds, can be turned over to the Public Health Service. 

It is well known that a great many of the Army camps were 
located in this section of the country. Hospitals were con- 
structed in connection with all of them. The hospital at Alex- 
andria, La., with 1,500 beds, has been turned over to the Public 
Health Service. Yet that hospital has only 14 patients, 5 officers, 
54 attendants, and 4 nurses. At Augusta, Ga., the hospital con- 
tains 1,498 beds, but it has only 22 patients, 3 officers, 17 at- 
tendants, and 4 nurses. At Greenville, S. C., the hospital with 
1,500 beds has but 329 patients, with 14 officers, 228 attendants, 
and 25 nurses. At Jacksonville, Fla., the hospital with 1,500 beds 
was available. 

So far as I know, no persons have made application for hos- 
pital service there and no one admitted there; and yet with 
all the rush and speed under which any department was work- 
ing to win the war the Treasury Department and the Public 
Health Department are now apparently pushing ahead to ac- 
‘quire these hospitals.at Corpus Christi, at Dawson Springs, 
‘Ky., in the District of Columbia, and at Norfolk, Va. Appar- 
ently there is some fear that the act of March 3, 1919, might 
be modified or repealed before the Government could obligate 
itself for hospital facilities or the money appropriated by the 
act of March 8 could be spent for hospitals at each of these 
places. Now it is urged that all these hospitals be acquired at 
once, except the hospital at Chicago. 

For some reason that I am unable to explain the Public 
Health Service has entirely changed its point of view with 
regard to the need of hospital facilities at Chicago, and now 
insists that the only thing that is needed there at the present 
time and for the next two years is for the Public Health Service 
to take over the naval hospital at the Great Lakes Training 
Station, having a capacity of 1,200 beds. This, too, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Surgeon General had previously 
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most warmly recommended the acquisition of the Speedway 
Hospital, and the officers in charge of the Public Health Serv- 
ice in the city of Chicago have likewise strongly recommended 
its purchase. 

Now, what is the situation with regard to the hospital at 
Chicago? I find that the only hospital in the city of Chicago 
under the Public Health Service on June 9 had 150 beds, with 
195 patients in that hospital. And the telegrams from that city 
show that all of the hospitals there are full to capacity. The 
strangest thing that has occurred before the committee for a 
number of years, in my opinion, was the change of the attitude 
of the Public Health Service with regard to hospital facilities 
in Chicago. 

While this department felt that it was absolutely necessary 
to build new fireproof hospitals in the temperate climate of 
Norfolk and Washington, and Dawson Springs, and Corpus 
Christi, where in each case abundant hospital facilities existed 
in the vicinity, and while it is proceeding with great haste to 
acquire them, yet in the city of Chicago, where the mercury 
frequently registers as low as 80 degrees below zero in the 
wintertime, it was seriously contended that a frame hospital was 
all that was needed. The building at the Great Lakes Train- 
ing Station is a two-story frame building, and is of the cheapest 
possible construction. It is built entirely of wood, even the 
interior walls are constructed of wood. Yet the Public Health 
Service claimed before the Committee on Appropriations that 
the buildings constructed in the city of Washington, on the 
Plaza, were unfit for hospital uses because of the fire hazard. 
Yet these buildings are of hollow tile construction. It was 
especially urged by the Surgeon General that if used at all 
only the first floor could be used for hospital purposes, because 
it would be dangerous to place patients on the second floor of 
a building constructed of such inflammable material. Yet in 
Chicago, where the department has but one hospital of 150 
beds, with 195 patients in that hospital, a frame two-story 
building was not too inflammable for the patients who might be 
sent to the hospital, and the Secretary of the Treasury is ask- 
ing legislation to turn that frame hospital over to the Publie 
Health Service. Certainly if a frame building in Chicago is 
good enough for the discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
a frame building for hospital purposes is good enough for the 
discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines in Virginia, in Ken- 
tucky, in the District of Columbia, and in Texas. I do not 
propose knowingly to permit favorites to be played in this way. 
Hence I asked the Rules Committee for a rule making in order 
a provision as an amendment to Senate amendment No. 21 that 
would prevent the spending of a cent under the act of March 8 
in the way of acquiring hospitals until after an investigation 
by Congress. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am sure the gentleman will 
recall that Dr. Blue stated that the buildings on the Plaza in, 
the District of Columbia were not so arranged that they could: 
be used for hospital purposes, 

Mr. GOOD. Yes, that is true; but he also said they could 
not use the second floor, for the reasons I have stated, and that 
is the point I am making. But they now proposed to use this 
frame hospital at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
which is a two-story building, constructed entirely of wood, 
with the sides nailed to wooden studdings, and ceiling nailed 
to the wooden studdings on the inside. And they expect to use 
this for a period of two years, and at the same time are rush- 
ing with all possible speed in the acquisition of lands and the 
building of hospitals in the District of Columbia, Dawson, 
Springs, Ky.; Norfolk, Va.; and Corpus Christi, Tex., in order 
to build fireproof hospitals to take the place of frame hospitals 
that are already available. Unquestionably the fire hazard 
would be much greater in an inflammable building, where it 
would be necessary to use a great amount of fuel in order to 
heat the buildings during cold weather of the winter, than it 
would be in like buildings at Corpus Christi and at Norfolk, 
and even in Washington and at Dawson Springs, where winters 
are not severe. 

In this connection let us try and keep in mind the entire 
picture. When the act of March 3 was passed there was no. 
obligation on the part of the Government to buy, build, or take 
over any hospital in the District of Columbia, or Dawson Springs, 
or at Norfolk, Va., or at Corpus Christi, Tex. But this can not 
be said with regard to the Speedway Hospital. 

Since the former discussion on this subject on the 17th of 
June, I have read the hearings taken under Senate resolution 
886, and I must confess that I do not see how the United States 
can escape the payment of the equitable claim of the builders of 
the Speedway Hospital. I find that the construction of that 
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hospital was originally commenced because of a request. of Sec- 
retary Baker to look into the project. I find that afterwards 
the project was investigated and recommended by the Surgeon 
General of the Army, that its construction had been recom- 
mended by Gen. Marshall, the Chief of Construction, who 
stated that at the price of $2,500,000 for which the hospital was 
to be built the Government would be getting the land and the 
building at $127,000 less than the Government's estimate of the 
value of the land plus the cost of the construction of the hos- 
pital. The Speedway Hospital was also approved by Gen. 
Jervey, Director of Operations; it was cleared by the War In- 
dustries Board; the price of the land was approved by the 
Division of Purchase, Storage, and Traflic, and subsequently, 
after the building was well underway, and on September 27, 
1918, it was disapproved by the Acting Secretary of War. If the 
action previously taken by Congress to pay the equitable claims 
of persons and concerns furnishing war material under con- 
tracts that had not been legally executed shall apply to a case 
like this, then I undertake to say that Mr. Hines and the Shank 
Co. have an equitable claim against the Government, the ex- 
tent of which I would not attempt to say, for the building of 
a hospital under a contract that was dictated in the War De- 
partment by an officer of that department. I do not believe 
that Mr. Hines or the Shank Co. have any claim against 
the Government for work done subsequent to September 27, but 
I do believe they have an equitable claim for the work done and 
the material purchased up to that date. I do not know whether 
it would be more equitable to acquire this hospital and use it 
temporarily or to pay this equitable claim. 

Hence, it was my opinion that we should not proceed further 
in the acquisition of any of these hospitals until the matter 
could be thoroughly investigated by a congressional committee. 
I asked for a rule to bring about this condition. But by a fili- 
buster in that committee it found it was without a quorum, and 
was unable to report out the rule which I had requested. Hence, 
we find ourselves in the embarrassing position of being com- 
pelled to accept Senate amendment No, 21, which directs the 
Secretary of the Treasury to purchase the Chicago hospital, 
which seems to be needed, but which the department does not 
wish to purchase; and what is more, we are prevented from re- 
porting out legislation to prevent the acquisition of hospitals 
at Corpus Christi, Tex.; Norfolk, Va.; Dawson Springs, Ky.; 
and in the District of Columbia, where no hospital facilities 
are needed. 

No one denies the need of additional hospital facilities in the 
Chicago district. The Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service proposes to meet this need, first, by the utilization of 
the Cooper-Monotah Hotel, which will hold about 500 patients, 
and the utilization of the wooden buildings at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, which will hold about 1,200 patients. 
Without the utilization of the wooden buildings at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station unquestionably there is not 
enough hospital facilities in the neighborhood of Chicago for 
the Public Health Service. This fact is admitted by all. 

Again, in this connection, I am unable to understand the 
Public Health Service or the Secretary of the Treasury. At the 
hearings held on the 24th of June on this very subject the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, although having 
previously recommended the acquisition of the Speedway Hos- 
pital, stated that he felt at that time it would be unwise to ac- 
quire the Speedway Hospital, because it was too large. Yet 
under date of June 13, 1919, the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
a letter to me, states: 

Since dispatching to 2 — my letter 9 ie ppeodway Hos- 
Giecmsce acting PEETA E AIL ASNA tone P the” working 
drawings for the 3 are now nearing completion“ and po 


out that to complete the scheme as desired by the Public Health B Saleen 
will necessitate an additional appropriation of $1,915,000, as follows: 


Two attendants’ quarters 8260 
One nurses’ quarters 
ane officers’ dunrters 
ewes and garage for 20 or 25 cars 
tional administration building 
9 officers’ quarters 
“napel and mortuary 
5 in maln buildings 
Idings for recreation and training personne 


1. 915, 000 


It should also be stated that with this expenditure of $1,915,000 
in addition to ie $3,000,000 originally appropriated the Public 
Health Service wi 1 acquire 835 additional pospite beds and not a 
maximum of 2550 beds or a minimum of 2,000 „as contemplated 
by this hospital project as originally presented to the War Department. 

If the Speedway Hospital is too large, then why in the name 
of common sense is it necessary to add two attendants’ quarters 
costing $260,000, one nurses’ quarters costing $230,000, one 
officers’ quarters costing $230,000, shops and garage for 20 or 


25 cars costing $120,000, additional administration building 
costing $120,000, commanding officers’ quarters costing $15,000, 
chapel and mortuary costing $40,000, and buildings for rec- 
reation and training personnal costing $300,000. It was the 
statement of Gen. Blue that all of these activities could be 
housed in this main building, a structure almost half a mile 
long, and being so constructed that it can be divided not only 
to take care of all of the hospital needs but to provide quarters 
for attendants, nurses, and officers, administration, and so forth. 
If it is too big, why is an estimate made to make it bigger? I 
must confess that when I am confronted with such unbusiness- 
like propositions as this I almost lose faith in the position I took 
on the 17th of June, when I followed the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Public Health Department. But when I took 
that position I had no idea that with the Secretary's letter 
before me and before Congress that we had more than enough 
hospital facilities that he would immediately proceed or per- 
mit the Public Health Service to immediately proceed with 
this unprecedented speed for the acquisition of all these addi- 
tional hospital facilities in the Southern States. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GOOD. I will. 

Mr. AYRES. In view of all the gentleman has said, would 
he advise the House to vote for this amendment? 

Mr. GOOD. I am compelled to ask the House to agree to the 
amendment, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I do not desire to ask a 
question, but I do desire to ask the gentleman if he will yield me 
some time in opposition. 

Mr. GOOD. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I want about 15 minutes, 

Mr. GOOD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr, GOOD. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What would happen if this 
deficiency bill is not passed for a day or two or a week? 

Mr. GOOD. This will happen; the same that has been hap- 
pening, and that ought not to happen with congressional sanc- 
tion, and that is the payment of money out of the Treasury of 
the United States when no appropriation has ever been made, 
The Constitution prohibits a thing of that kind, and this appro- 
priation bill has been hung up for 10 days because the conferees 
could not agree upon Senate amendment 21. The deficiency bill 
carries the longevity pay for school-teachers and appropriations 
for other Government employees. The school-teachers are now 
leaving on their vacations. Certainly no one would justify 
action upon our part that would indefinitely hold up these appro- 
priations, This bill carries many appropriations for worthy 
objects and should pass with as little delay as possible. It does 
not carry one dollar for these hospitals. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? I am very much 
interested in what the gentleman has said, for he has put it in 
a very clear way. Could not the House by resolution extend 
these appropriations for 30 days and then this question to which 
the gentleman calls the attention of the House could be disposed 
of in a proper way? 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, a continuing resolution could be en- 
acted as applied to the sundry civil bill, but not as to the de- 
ficiency bill. The gentleman understands very well that we 
could never reach the items in the deficiency bill by a continuing 
resolution. And so far as the sundry civil bill is concerned 
that was enacted for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, it 
carries more than three times the amount that this bill carries; 
and if we were to continue one-twelfth of the appropriations 
in that bill for the month of July, this year, the waste that 
would result in that action alone would be sufficient to more 
than pay for the Speedway Hospital. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOOD, I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. This bill can not become a law until it 
is signed. Now, the Rules Committee should be on the job when 
we reconvene; and why could not a rule be brought in and the 
bill passed at that time, and not incur the risk of all this waste 
of money over the country.. 

Mr. GOOD. We propose to adjourn for one week and 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then this bill can be signed and become 
a law. 

Mr. GOOD. Ihave nothing to do with that. I understand the 
President's advisers feel that the President can cable his ap- 
proval to these bills. I do not think so. But that is not up to 
the House. That is not the responsibility of the House. The 
responsibility of the House is to pass these appropriation bills 
before the beginning of the next fiscal year. Then if the 
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President is not here to sign them, and the money is not avail- 
able to carry on the activities of the Government, the responsi- 
bility for the failure is not ours; it is the President's. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. True. 

Mr. GOOD, And our responsibility does not end until we do 
that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And in the meantime this waste of $9,000, 
000 for hospitals will wait. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman must understand that neither 
of these appropriation bills carry any money for the hospitals. 
That money was all appropriated in the act of March 3, and 
what I have attempted in these bills is to get legislation to 
hold up all of the appropriations contained in the act of March 
8. Part of this money has already been expended, and so far 
as every hospital described in the bill is concerned, excepting 
the Speedway Hospital, unquestionably the Government's obli- 
gation will be made for its acquisition very shortly unless the 
Rules Committee could be convened in order to report out a rule 
making in order the legislation which I have sought. 

Mr. LEVER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOOD, I will. 

Mr. LEVER. As I understand the gentleman’s position, he is 
unalterably opposed to amendment No. 21 as it now stands, but 
he finds himself in a situation in which he can not have what 
he thinks is a just proposition 

Mr. GOOD. No; I will say to the gentleman that I have been 
trying to make plain this one thing: I am objecting more to the 
proposition of building a hospital at Norfolk where there is no 
need for it; of building a hospital at Dawson Springs where 
they do not need it, with 1,000 beds available within a couple 
of weeks in the hospital at Louisville; of the building of a 
hospital in the District of Columbia, costing $550,000, where 
they do not need it, with the hospital at Perryville to be opened 
in a couple of weeks, and with the renting of Mount Alto Inn; 
of the purchase of a hospital at Corpus Christi, where, as I have 
completely demonstrated, there is absolutely no need for it. 
I say I am more opposed to the building of these hospitals 
where they do not need them than I am to the acquisition of 
the Speedway Hospital, where the Government has already 
incurred an obligation and where additional hospital facilities 
are unquestionably needed. 

Mr. LEVER. The point I am trying to get at is this: I 
think the gentleman in his latter statement says he is not 
friendly to this entire proposition; that he made every effort to 
put himself into the position to do what he as the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, handling the appropria- 
tions for the Congress, would be satisfied with, but that he finds 
that another committee of this House, controlled by an over- 
whelming majority of his party, on account of the lack of a 
quorum has absolutely hamstrung and hog-tied him. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman if he wants to bring 
that matter up that the Rules Committee met this afternoon. 
There was u quorum present until the members of the gentle- 
man's own party refused to vote, and broke the quorum. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] It was not my party that 
broke the quorum and made it impossible to report out a rule. 
It was the action of the gentleman's party. I have been trying 
to keep politics out of this discussion. But, nevertheless, if the 
gentleman wants all of the facts known I am perfectly willing 
that they shall be known. And the facts are that it was the 
Democratic members of the Rules Committee that left the com- 
mittee room and broke the quorum and prevented the reporting 
out of the rule. 

Mr. LEVER. The Democrats are not in control of this Con- 


gress. 

Mr. GOOD. That is true, but they have a responsibility, I 
think. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Had not the gentleman a quorum on his 
own side of the House, without depending on the Democrats, if 
the Republicans had been present? 

Mr. GOOD. To be frank with the gentleman—— 

Mr. RAGSDALE. What is the number on the committee? 

Mr. GOOD. Twelve. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Eight Republicans and four Democrats? 

Mr. GOOD. That is my understanding. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. If the Republicans had been there attend- 
ing to their duties, a quorum would have been present. 

Mr. GOOD. A quorum would have been present; yes. A 
quorum was present until that quorum was broken by the action 
of the Democratic members in leaving the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] is recognized. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa has made a most excel- 
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lent speech against his own motion, and if one-half of what he 
says is true there is no excuse for your concurring in the Senate 
amendment. When this proposition was up before, the gentle- 
man from Iowa on the floor of this House stated: 


an nditure a; tion retar; 
S ages oe Ran 3 ion of 39000099 when the Secretary 

The chairman of the Appropriations Committee has been in 
conference twice since that time. Certainly it is violating no 
confidence, and I make no mistake, when I say that in the last 
conference no serious argument was made by the House con- 
ferees in behalf of the position taken by the House by an over- 
whelming vote when this proposition was last considered here. 
It was stated that a substitute motion was to be offered here. 
I expected to vote for that substitute motion. And now, at this 
time, for some reason unknown to me, the chairman has suddenly 
changed his mind, and instead of saving, as he said he would, 
this $9,000,000, instead of preventing this extravagant expendi- 
ture, and for no reason other than that we may have a recess, 
he is asking you to reverse your position and vote for a propo- 
sition that he appealed to you to vote against just 10 days ago. 

What reason is advanced? That the Rules Committee was 
not here. If members of the Rules Committee are absent to- 
day, they are not going to permanently remain away from this 
House, Why pass this bill to-night? What necessity demands 
it? Will we not be here to-morrow? Can we not get hold of the 
members of the Rules Committee? Can the bill be signed to- 
night? You and I know that it can not be. Will we advance 
one single step by passing this bill under the circumstances? 
You know that this bill can not be signed until next week, but 
for some unknown reason you are called upon to reverse your 
position and concur in this amendment. Now, what is it? 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] very unfairly and 
very inaccurately stated that the Secretary of the Treasury 
was anxious to build a hospital at some place in Virginia. He 
knew that was not so. He knew that it was no action of the 
Secretary of the Treasury that caused a hospital to be built 
there. This Congress passed a bill in the closing hours of the 
last session which directed the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Public Health Service to build a hospital at Dawsonsprings, 
Ky.; Norfolk, Va.; and at other places. Now, is it fair to 
come in here and attribute this to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury when he had nothing to do with it? The bill authorizing 
the construction of a hospital in Virginia was passed by you. 
The Secretary can only carry out the direction of Congress. 
Now, is it fair to make such an appeal here in order to induce 
you to stand for this proposition, which he has denounced time 
after time? 

What was the provisions of that bill in so far as the Speed- 
way Hospital is concerned? This Congress said to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, “ You are to determine whether or not 
the proposition of the Speedway Hospital shall be accepted. 
You are to exercise that discretion.” The Secretary of the 
Treasury called upon the Supervising Architect to ascertain 
whether it could be transformed into a hospital suitable for 
the Public Health Service. The Supervising Architect has not 
yet finally reported, but in his preliminary report he says it will 
cost $1,900,000 more than the Congress appropriated. 

And while the Secretary, pursuant to the act of Congress, is 
endeavoring to determine whether or not the plans can be re- 
drawn so as to bring the cost within the $3,000,000 limit the 
Senate inserts this amendment, which says, in effect, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, We told you to exercise your dis- 
cretion. You say you are investigating the matter and that you 
want to protect the taxpayers of the country and do the right 
thing, but we, the Congress of the United States, take back 
from you the discretion we placed in you and, without having 
one bit of information, command you by this Senate amendment 
to accept this Speedway proposition. Will you do it?” 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Does the gentleman want an answer 
to the questions he has asked with reference to the charge 
against the Secretary of the Treasury of hastening these build- 
ings? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Then I will answer it this way: The 
gentleman knows perfectly well that when we passed the bill at 
the former session of Congress it was put up to you and to me 
on your side that if we did not pass it we would be judged to be 
against the interests of the wounded soldiers, and you know 
now that that statement was not correct. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Did you vote for it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I was opposed to it. 
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Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Did you vote against it? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No. There was no opportunity for me 
to vote. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Why wasn’t there? Who 
disfranchised you in this House? [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Do you say on your side that we were 
not willing to provide for the soldiers? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I am not talking about 
that. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; you are not talking about that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will a moment. 
Gentlemen must observe the rules of the House and not address 
each other in the second person. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Both sides of the House 
clamored for that Public Health Service hospital bill. Gentle- 
men on that side of the House advocated it. We all know they 
did, as did gentlemen on this side of the House. My friend 
‘from Ilinois [Mr. Cannon] properly said, in closing that de- 
,bate, in opposing it, that“ gentlemen were looking after the in- 
terests of the back yards of their districts instead of the in- 
terests of the taxpayers of the United States.” That was true. 
He said it, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] said so, 
and I agree with him. But the difference between us is that 
he deserts our cause and now wants to concur in this amend- 
ment which he has up to this moment opposed. You were right 
then if you opposed it and you are wrong now if you favor it. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman's point of order? 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman is addressing the gentleman 
from Iowa personally, 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I was addressing my 
good friend from Hlinois [Mr. Cannon] and all other gentle- 
men on this side of the House. 

The SPEAKER. What is the gentleman's point of order? 

Mr. DENISON. The point of order is that the gentleman 
from South Carolina was addressing the gentleman from Iowa 
in a personal way. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I have no desire to be per- 
sonal. I want to call attention to another thing here. Senate 
amendment No. 21 provides that $1,500,000 that never was 
available to buy lands on which to construct hospitals before 
this shall, by this provision, be made available for new con- 
struction, and I understand the object is to have a new hospital 
built at Colorado Springs, Colo. The gentleman from Iowa 
says there is no necessity for it and yet moves to concur. There 
is no necessity for it. In the original bill it was called an 
emergency fund, and it was put in there for the purpose of 
enabling them to take over some hotel property that might be 
used, when the clamor was made that we did not have sufficient 
beds to take care of wounded soldiers and sailors, and now when 
there is no necessity for it, and the gentleman from Iowa proves 
to you we have thousands of beds that we have no use for, he 
moves to make this million and a half available for new con- 
struction. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. TINCHER. Just for a question. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. No; I regret I can not 
yield. At this time when there is no necessity, the Senate puts 
in here a provision making available for the purchase of land 
and the construction of new buildings that emergency fund of 
$1,500,000, and while you are here condemning extravagance, 
you are to-night going to be extravagant to the extent of 
$1,500,000 more than was the Congress in the closing days of 
the last session. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] criticizes 
that bill as extravagance. It was. But even that bill did not 
make this $1,500,000 available for new construction, and he now 
proposes to do that, 

After arguing that none of these hospitals are needed, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] asks you to agree to build 
the Speedway Hospital, and then for good measure to spend a 
million and a half of dollars in addition to what. he says you 
have already thrown away. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monvet1] will plead for economy, and then the chairman of the 
‘Appropriations Committee will plead with you to forsake your 
economy. I care not what may be said here; I appeal to the 
gentlemen on this side of the House not to vote to concur in 
this Senate amendment. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
made an honest effort to protect the taxpayers of the country 
against this raid. He is doing his best to comply with the act 
of Congress. If the original act was unwise legislation, then 
repeal it. You can bring your Committee on Rules together 
here next week. Repeal that bill, if you will, but do not pre- 
tend that we are trying to save money and then throw away a 
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million and a half in this item and $4,000,000 on the Speedway 
Hospital. That is the queerest appeal for economy that I ever 
listened to. I appeal to gentlemen on the Democratic side of 
the House. You said to the Secretary of the Treasury, “ We 
commission you to go and investigate this matter. We rely on 
you to protect the interests of the taxpayers.” He is doing that. 
Now you are going to say to him, “ We gave you that discretion, 
we believe you are honestly trying to exercise it, but you are not 
going to put a hospital in somebody’s back yard,” as my good 
friend from Illinois says, and therefore we take it away from 
you, and without knowing a single thing about it, we vote to 
throw away the people's money here to-night”? 

I appeal to you not to adopt the motion to concur. Let us go 
back into conference. You know the unwritten law of confer- 
ence. The House proposing the legislation on an appropriation 
bill should recede. This is legislation on an appropriation bill. 
If an honest, firm effort is made the Senate will recede on this 
proposition. I stake my reputation that this House will never 
forgive itself if it indulges in the extravagance asked for by 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to-night. Fol- 
lowing his leadershp you overwhelmingly voted against this 
amendment. Do not stultify yourselves. Stand by him as he 
stood two weeks ago and not as he stands to-night. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I will ask the gentleman for 
some time. 

Mr. GOOD. 
Colorado. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado is recog- 
ized for five minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, this is the strangest 
situation, the most remarkable exhibition I have ever witnessed 
during the over ten years that I have been a member of this 
House. The Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
comes before Congress and says to you, on pages 1312 and 1313 
of its Conaresstonat Record of June 17, 1919, that the Public 
Health Service does not need any more hospitals; that there 
are some 15,000 idle beds now in good hospitals, and that 
there will soon be 30,000 idle beds. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations [Mr. Goop] made a magnificent, patri- 
otic, splendid speech on this floor on June 17, saying that you 
would be absolutely throwing away $3,000,000 if you agreed to 
this identical Senate amendment No. 21. The House stood by 
him by a vote of 219 to 92. On page 1310 of the Rxcond of that 
day he said: 

Let us keep in mind that during the next two years, witnout re- 

1 the United States, you will expend all the 
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ness proposition. I am embarrassed in ting it. cago is at my 
front door, 200 miles from my home, and I have as much interest in the 
soldiers of Iowa and in seeing that they get proper hospital facilities 
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There are, or soon will be, more than 30,000 beds available for the 
Public Health Service to take care of these boys that are discharged 
from the Army and nayal service of the Uni States; and if these 
hospitals are filled, as estimated by the Surgeon General in the Public 
Health Service, you will have only 10,000 men for 30,000 beds. [Ap- 
plause.] And seriously you ask here that an appropriation of $9,000,000, 
wrung from the taxpayers, who are getting very weary of paying taxes, 
shall now be 5 in the doing of what? The bullding of more 
hospitals in the United States. 

And in the face of that speech the chairman now comes back 
here and asks this House to absolutely stultify itself and 
brazenly throw away $9,000,000 of the people’s money. It seems 
to me if you now reverse yourself and adopt this Senate amend- 
ment you are making a mockery of economy and a mockery 
of the rights of the people by flagrantly squandering their 
money. 

I do not care where the money goes for these hospitals, 
whether it is North or South or East or West, we have no right 
to profligately waste it for hospitals we do not need, and It is 
an outrage to jam this infamous Senate amendment through in 
this way and try to cram it down our throats to-night. I am 
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not surprised at the members of the Committee on Rules 


absenting themselves. It seems to me they are amply justified 
in hiding out, if they are, when you try to force upon them a 
rule which permits this kind of thing. For these reasons I 
feel that this House, if you force the Treasury to squander 
$9,000,000, will simply disgrace itself before the American 
people, and with your eyes wide open. There is no use trying 
to make an excuse by saying that because there is some waste 
of money somewhere else you are justified in coming here and 
‘throwing away $9,000,000 more. That is what it means, and 
there is no use shirking it or trying toexplainit. It seems to me 
the very explanation of the chairman of the committee is suffi- 
_cient to condemn the matter and to make every honest man on 
the floor of this House vote against this amendment, and I 
certainly hope they will. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, my young friend from South 
Carolina is always eloquent, sometimes he is funny, and he wes 
very funny to-night as he endeavored to persuade gentlemen on 
this side of the House that we were squandering the public money. 
Why? Because we are proposing out of the great sums of money 
that are to be spent for hospitals to have one good one, one fine, 
first-class, up-to-date, fireproof hospital, splendidly located in 
the largest city in the interior of the country. That is the 
indictment of the gentleman from South Carolina. He is not 
satisfied, apparently, because all of the hospitals are not along 
the Mexican border and down among the rivers and bayous of 
the south Atlantic coast. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will—I have only five minutes—if the 
gentleman will be very brief. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Does the gentleman know 
that under this bill the hospital had to be built at Chicago; 
either a new one or this Hines hospital taken over? 

Mr. MONDELL. I knew that. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. And then it makes no dif- 
ference whether you kill this or not, the hospital will be built. 

Mr. MONDELL. Apparently, it will not if the Secretary of 
the Treasury can divert the money from that hospital elsewhere. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I defy the gentleman to 
name a single case where he has ever diverted any money. 

Mr. MONDELL. When this matter first came before the 
House I said on the record as it then stood I did not believe 
we could afford to agree to the Senate amendment. I agreed 
with the gentleman from Iowa that all this hospital construction 
should be held up until we could investigate it. Gentlemen on 
the other side refused to allow us to do that, and we must either 
accept the Senate amendment or this deficiency bill, carrying 
many millions that are so badly needed, will fail. At the same 
time I made that statement I said I did not think the House 
could afford to vote for the amendment on the record, but that 
I had mental reservations as to the truth of the record. I 
could have put it very much stronger than that; I did not en- 
tirely believe that record and I do not now. 

I believe now, as I believed then, that the Speedway Hospital 
was a first-class proposition, but I have preferred not to compel 
the Secretary to take it while he was making statements ad- 
verse to it without giving an opportunity for examination. 
You gentlemen on the other side would not give an opportunity 
for examination, so we will take the hospital. This hospital has 
been approved on several occasions by the Public Health Service 
and by officials close to the Secretary of the Treasury. It isa 
splendid building. There is not a finer one for hospital pur- 
poses anywhere. It will not cost $1,900,000 to complete it. It 
might cost $1,900,000 to build the buildings that the Public 
Health Service said they would like to have in connection with 
it. They could just as well say it would cost $10,000,000 more 
for additional buildings that could be built in the vicinity. 

Mr. SCHALL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Les. 

Mr. SCHALL. The hospital is 60 per cent completed now and 
the claim against the Government in equity would be equivalent 
to that amount of money. It is not a question of throwing 
money away, but of conserving the hospital, which is 60 per cent 
completed. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not know how far it is completed. I 
know that it is a magnificent building, splendidly adapted to the 
purposes, and it will not cost $1,900,000 to complete it unless we 
want to add many buildings to it. This Speedway Hospital is 
in the very center of the country where there are thousands and 
tens o thousands of men needing hospital facilities. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kremer]. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to pro- 
ceed for three minutes, in view of the statement of the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], which impugned my mo- 
tive. I ask to be allowed to say a word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa has control of 
the floor, and has already yielded three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Then I ask that I may have three 
minutes after the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can present his claims to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker, I simply rise to clear up what 
I believe to be a misapprehension on the part of the House. I 
want to say that when this bill was first passed I was opposed 
to it, and I wrote a minority report, in Which I opposed the 
passage of the bill, because I believed then and believe now 
that it was not necessary to build these hospitals, but the bill 
was passed. This is the situation regarding the Speedway Hos- 
pital in Chicago: The War Department authorized, through its 
officials, the construction of this building. They were in a big 
hurry for it. At that time they believed they needed the build- 
ing. The war had not yet ended, and work was begun upon 
it before the blue prints were even complete. The contractors 
were rushed on this work. This is the proposition now before 
us: The War Department is not going to need the hospital, and 
suspended work on it last fall. In the hospital bill passed on 
March 8 we provided for a hospital in Chicago, to be used by 
the Public Health Service. I understand that the Treasury 
Department feels that a hospital is needed in Chicago, and 
under the provisions of the hospital bill they are permitted to 
erect one, not to exceed a limit of cost of $3,000,000. This 
amendment directs the Secretary of the Treasury to take over 
and use the hospital which has been partially constructed and 
is now 60 per cent completed. Here is a photograph of the 
building. It is under roof. 

The windows are all in, but it is not partitioned off. This 
hospital can be completed for two and a half million dollars 
and can be equipped for $500,000 as it was originally intended 
by the War Department it should be equipped, all within a 
total limit of cost of $3,000,000.. I really do not believe the 
cost need exceed $2,500,000. The building is larger than is 
necessary, and the only thing they need is the power plant. 
They can use part of the hospital building for administration 
purposes, and need not erect a separate building for this pur- 
pose. Here is the whole proposition. By accepting this amend- 
ment we are directing the Secretary of the Treasury to take 
the building that was contracted for by the Secretary of War 
for the War Department. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KREIDER. No; I can not yield. 
minutes. 

If the proposition could come before the House, as has been 
advocated by the chairman, Mr. Goop, that all building on all 
of the hospitals should be suspended and the building of all 
the hospitals be referred to a committee to pass on the need 
of these hospitals, then there is a possibility of saving 
$9,000,000; but this amendment does not involve the expendi- 
ture of any such sum as $9,000,000, and it is only a question 
whether you want to settle with the contractors on a salvage 
basis or direct the Secretary of the Treasury to use this build- 
ing for the Public Health Service. I think there is no question 
but that we are building more hospitals than are actually 
needed; yet it seems, under the circumstances, that if we are 
going to have a hospital in Chicago we should use the building 
which has been constructed. It will be cheaper and more sen- 
sible than to construct another. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, reference has been 
made to the possibility of a hospital being purchased or built 
in Colorado, and that my State is an ideal place for one. 
There is no question but what Colorado is the best place in 
the world for a hospital, especially a tubercular hospital, and 
I would, of course, be delighted to have the Public Health 
Service select Colorado for its site of a large modern general 
hospital. But I do not want a hospital in my State bad enough 
to vote for a $9,000,000 raid on the Treasury like this, no matter 
where it is put. 

If there was an emergency for hospitals when we passed the 
emergency appropriation for them on March 3 last, the Public 
Health Service ought to have gone ahead and purchased and 
used them. But now that they have waited four months and 
now learn that they- don’t need any, I am not in favor of 
forcing them to build any more. i 


I have only three 
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My objection to the bill is placed on what the chairman of 
the committee himself said here on the 10th. It was an 
appropriation of $9,000,000 of money that he said was abso- 
lutely unnecessary, and the Secretary of the Treasury also said 
it was absolutely unnecessary, and they submitted figures to 
show it was utterly unnecessary, and this House voted that 
it was unnecessary. I feel we can not go before the country 
and honestly claim that we are trying to economize and save 
money for the taxpayers in the face of the Treasury Depart- 
ment reporting that $9,000,000 is unnecessary, and the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee vigorously reporting it 
as unnecessary. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I am sure the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes] did not intend to make a mis- 
statement in regard to this matter, because he does not indulge 
in that sort of thing. But I think he misspoke himself when he 
Said that this Senate amendment would take $1,500,000 out of 
the Treasury. Neither part of this amendment appropriates a 
dollar out of the Treasury of the United States. The appropria- 
tion for the hospitals was carried in the act of Mareh 3, 1919, 
and all of these hospitals were specified, excepting only the 
hospital or hospital facilities to be acquired under the provision 
of the second part of Senate amendment No. 21. The act of 
March 8 did carry $1,500,000 as an emergency fund for the pur- 
chase of land and buildings suitable for hospital and sanatoria 
purposes. The second part of Senate amendment No. 21 changes 
the language so as to permit the purchase of land and the con- 
struction of a building suitable for hospital and sanatoria pur- 
poses. The only difference in that respect is that by the terms 
of the original act the Secretary could buy land and buildings 
suitable for hospital purposes, whereas by the terms of the 
amendment he may buy the land and construct the building. 
But in neither case is it mandatory on the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury to expend this $1,500,000 if it is unnecessary. I under- 
stand it is intended to expend this appropriation of $1,500,000 
at some point in Colorado for a tuberculosis hospital, and I want 
to commend the selection of Colorado for a tuberculosis hospital 
as contrasted with the location of one in Kentucky. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Why did not the gentleman 
say so? 

Mr. GOOD. FT have said so, and all amendment No. 21 does 
is to give the Secretary of the Treasury the right to locate such 
hospital wherever he pleases, and it does not appropriate a 
single dollar out of the ‘Treasury of the United States. 

Now, a word more regarding the Speedway Hospital. . I can 
well understand how the friends of the Speedway project 
should urge the adoption of Senate amendment No. 21. The 
speed with which the Public Health Service is rushing the ac- 
quisition of these fireproof hospitals in the South, where they 
Have plenty of wooden hospitals just as good as the one at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, coupled with the sugges- 
tion that the wooden hospital at Chicago will be sufficient for 
two years, might well cause apprehension that the $3,000,000 
appropriated for the Speedway Hospital may, if that hospital is 
not acquired, be expended in the construction of additional 
fireproof hospitals elsewhere. The letter of the Secretary of 
the Treasury which so plainly pointed out that there was nu 
need for additional hospitals for the Public Health Service 
ought to have been a suflicient argument to the Public Health 
Service to postpone the acquisition of hospital facilities. But 
such was not the case. With all possible haste they are con- 
demning land in Norfolk on which to build a $900,000 hospital, 
preparing plans for building a $1,500,000 hospital at Dawson- 
springs, Ky., the Secretary himself wants authority to buy land 
in the District of Columbia on which to build a $550,000 hospital, 
and already he has expended $140,000 for a fireproof hospital 
at Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Mr. AYRES rose. 

Mr. GOOD. No; I can not yield. At Dawsonsprings title 
has already been acquired to about 5,000 acres of land on which 
to build this hospital for the treatment of tubercular patients. 
I have asked the Rules Committee for a rule making in order an 
amendment to Senate amendment No. 21 providing that no part 
of the money appropriated by the act of March 3 shall be ex- 
pended and no obligations incurred for hospital facilities until 
after a congressional investigation and report. A quorum being 
broken in the Rules Committee, the question is whether the 
House shall longer hold up this great appropriation bill until a 
quorum of the Rules Committee can be had in order to favorably 
report a rule making in order legislation that affects an appro- 
priation of the last Congress. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. 

Nr. GOOD, Just for a question. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest 

Mr. GOOD. I yielded for a question. 

Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. I want to ask the gentle- 
man this: I voted with the gentleman before because the gentle- 
man convinced me he was right. Now, what has happened 
since that time that convinced the gentleman that he was wrong? 
What has taken place to make the gentleman change his posi- 
tion since his last argument? 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I have not 
changed my mind upon this subject, and if I have changed my 
position at all I believe the facts in the case that I have al- 
ready detailed sufficiently justify it. Let me call the attention 
of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. NicHorrs] to the 
fact that the Secretary of the Treasury, over his own signature, 
approved the Speedway Hospital since the act of March 3. He 
disapproves it now. There is at least, therefore, high authority 
for any change that has come about in my own position. I will 
say to the gentleman that I have been forced to change my po- 
sition in order to pass these appropriation bills. Unless I 
agreed to bring up the deficiency bill, objection would be made 
by the gentleman’s side of the House to consider the sundry 
civil bill, carrying $604,000,000. This is the last day of the 
fiscal year. Unless we pass the sundry civil bill to-night, the 
various departments of the Government receiving their funds 
through the sundry civil appropriation bill will not have one 
dollar with which to transact business on to-morrow. I have 
attempted to secure unanimous consent to bring up the appro- 
priation bill, and objection has been made on the gentleman's 
side of the House unless I would also agree to bring up the de- 
ficiency bill. The conference report on the deficiency bill has 
been agreed to; the only thing in dispute is Senate amendment 
No. 21. The Senate refuses to yield, and the only thing the 
House can do is to recede from its disagreement and agree to 
Senate amendment No. 21. Humiliated as I have been because 
of the failure of the Rules Committee to report out a rule, and 
actuated only by a desire to pass the appropriation bills within 
the limit of time, I have been forced to take this position. I 
believe, under these circumstances, the House should recede and 
concur in this amendment. 

Certainly if it is necessary to replace the wooden hospitals in 
the South with concrete buildings, where hospital facilities are 
not needed, should not the same policy be followed in the ac- 
quiring of hospital facilities in the vicinity of Chicago, where 
everybody admits additional hospital facilites are needed. If a 
wooden hospital is too great a fire hazard in Kentucky, and Vir- 
ginia, and Texas, and the District of Columbia in which to house 
our discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, is it too much to 
say that that kind of a hospital is too great a fire hazard if 
located in the city of Chicago? Inasmuch as we are unable to 
secure a rule that will tie up the entire fund and prevent the 
making of additional contracts, then I submit there is really no 
use in trying to have this department of the Government attempt 
the practice of economy in the expenditure of money for hos- 
pital facilities. Nothing that we can do, of course, will save the 
money that has already been expended or obligated for these hos- 
pitals in Texas, in Virginia, and in Dawsonsprings. My read- 
ing of the hearings before the Senate committee has convinced 
me that a prejudice exists by some one in the War Department 
against the Speedway Hospital, and I am inclined to think this 
prejudice extends also to the Treasury Department, though per- 
haps not for the same reason. But as to that I have no concern. 
My only purpose in offering this motion is to secure the enact- 
ment to-night of the sundry civil bill. On the floor of the House 
I promised the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrert] that 
if we were permitted to take up the sundry civil bill under unani- 
mous consent and pass it I would then call up the third deficiency 
bill. The sundry civil bill has been disposed of with that agree- 
ment, and I now move that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to Senate amendment No, 21 and agree to the same. I feel 
I have been entirely justified in this course. While I regret, of 
course, that a rule could not be had tying up the entire appro- 
priation contained in the act of March 3, I do not believe I would 
be further justified in asking the House to still further insist 
upon its disagreement in view of the entire situation. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the gentleman 
has abused the Rules Committee, can he giye me a little bit of 
time? 

Mr. GOOD. I have used all my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has only one minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. GARRETT. I can say all I want to say in that time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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concur in the Senate amendment. 


Mr. ‘TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand 


the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there wer 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recede and 


e—yeas 134, nays 91, 


answered “ present“ 7, not voting 198, as follows: 


Anderson 


Brooks, In. 
Browning 


Burke 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cannon 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Classon 


Currie, Mich, 
Curry, Calif. 
Da 


Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Kans, 
Candler 


Davis, Tenn. 
Dominick 
Drane 
Edmonds 


Bell 
Booher 


Ackerman 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Babka 
Bacharach 
Baer 
Begs 
Benson 
Blackmon 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Boies 
ritten 
Browne 
Brumbaugh 
Buchanan 


YEAS—134. 
Esch , Calif. cketts 
Focht Little Riddick 
French Lonergan Robsion, Ky, 
Garner Luhring Rodenberg 
Glynn McArthur Rose 
Good . McGlennon Rouse 
Goodykoontz cKeown Row. 
Grabam, III. McLaughlin, Mich. Sanders, Ind. 
Green, Iowa McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Griest Ma te tt 
Griffin MacGregor Siegel 
Hadley Magee Sinnott 
Hamilton Mapes Slem 
Haskell Mason Smith, Idaho 
Hawley Miller Smith, III 
ys M ENJ: Smith, Mich. 
Hernandez Monahan, W; Summers, Wash, 
Hersey Mondell weet 
Hickey Montague omas 
Hicks Moore, Pa. Thompson, Ohio 
Hoch Moores, Ind. Timberlak 
Holland 0} Tincher 
Hudspeth Mo To T 
Hull, Iowa Newton, Minn, Vestal 
Ireland Newton, Mo, Voigt 
Jefferis Nolan Volstead 
uul en Wason 
Kelley, Mich. Parrish Watson, Pa. 
ennedy,Iowa Platt Watson, Va. 
Kincheloe Radcliff Webster 
Kinkaid Rainey, J. W. WII 
Kreider Pere Wood, Ind. 
Layton Reed, W. Va. 
zaro Rhodes 
NAYS—91. 
Evans, Mont. Lanham 
Evans, Nebr, Lankford Small 
Ferris Larsen Smithwick 
Fisher Lee, Ga. Steagall 
Foster er Stephens, Miss, 
Gard Lever tevenson 
Garrett McDuffie Strong, Kans. 
Goodwin, Ark. McFadden Sumners, Tex, 
Graham, Pa. cPherson Taylor, Ark. 
Hardy, Tex. ays Taylor, Colo, 
Hastings Michener Tillman 
Hayden elson, Mo. Venable 
Howard Nicholls, S. c. inson 
Huddleston liver Walsh 
Hull, Tenn. Overstreet Watkins 
Humphreys Padgett Weaver 
Igoe Pa Welty 
Jacoway yon Wilson, La. 
James ale Win 
Jones, Tex. Raker _ Woods, Va. 
Kitchin Rayburn Wright 
Kraus Romjue Young, N. Dak. 
LaGuardia Rube: 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—7. 
Burroughs Harrison Kearns 
Davis, Minn. Johnson, Wash. 
NOT VOTING—198. 
Doremus Johnson, Ky. Morin 
Doughton Johnson, Miss, Mudd 
Dowell Johnson, S. Dak. Murphy 
Dunn Johnston, N. Y. Neely 
Eagan Jones, Pa. Nelson, Wis. 
Eagle Kabn Nichols, Mich, 
Ellsworth Kelly,Pa. O'Connell 
Emerson Kendall O'Connor 
Evans, Ney. Kennedy, R. I. Oldfiel 
Fairfield Kettner Olney 
Fess ess Osborne 
Fields King Paige 
Fitzgerald Kleczka Parker 
Flood Knutson Pell 
Fordney Lampert Peters 
ear gle Phelan 
Freeman Leblbach Porter 
Fuller, III. Linthicum ou 
uller, Mass. Longworth Purnell 
Gallagher Luce Rainey, H. T. 
Gallivan Lufkin 3 ‘ 
Gandy McAndrews Randall, Calif. 
Ganly eClintic Randall, Wis. 
Garland McCulloch Reavis 
Godwin, N. C McKenzie Reber 
Goldfogle McKiniry Reed, N. Y. 
al McKinley Riordan 
Gould McLane Robinson, N. C. 
Greene, Mass. Madden Rogers 
Greene, Vt. faher Rowan 
Hamill Major Rucker 
Hardy, Colo. ann Sabath 
augen Mansfeld Sanders, 
Hen Martin Sanders, N. Y. 
Hersman Mead Banford 
Hill Merritt Saunders, Va. 
Houghton oon cully 
Hulin, Mooney ells 
ust Moore, Ohio Sherwood 
Hutchinson Moore, Va. Shreve 
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Sims Stiness Vaile Wilson, III. 
Strong, Pa. Vare Wilson, Pa. 
Sisson ullivan Walters Winslow 
Smith, N. Y. Taylor, Tenn. Ward Wise 
Snell Temple Webb Woodyard 
Snyder Thompson, Okla, Welling Yates 
Stedman Tilson . lex Young, Tex. 
Steele Wheeler Zihlman 
Steenerson Treadway White, Kans. 
Stephens, Ohio Upshaw White, Me. 


So the motion to recede and concur was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota (for) with Mr. Sisson (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Dowett with Mr. HxRSMAN. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. WELLING. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I voted “ no.“ 
I wish to withdraw that vote and vote “ present.” 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. KEARNS. No. I just came into the Hall. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. KEARNS. I wish to be recorded as “ present.” 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Speaker, I was not here in time to 
vote, but I will record my vote as present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Goop, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I also move to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report on the sundry civil bill was 
agreed to and move to lay that on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object to 
the extension of remarks by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason]. Are they his remarks on this bill? 

Mr. MASON. I decline to recognize the gentleman from 
Arkansas on that question, although I will recognize him on 
any other. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas reserves the 
right to object. 

Mr. MASON. He did not do so in time. 

Mr. WINGO, I was in the back of the Hall, and there was 
some confusion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he is entitled to reserve 
the right to object. The Chair put it quickly. 

Mr. WINGO. Of course, if the gentleman will decline to 
state to the House what it is, I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] at present, and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason] later. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL JULY s, 1919. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House concurrent resolution 17. 


the House of Representatives (the Senate 88 
e two Houses adjourn on Tuesday, the 1st day of July, 
1919, they stand adjourned until 12 o'clock, meridian, on Tuesday, the 


Sth day of July, 1919. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, in presenting this resolution 
I do it in the hope that the bills which passed the two bodies 
may be engrossed and signed before we adjourn to-night. In 
fact, they must be signed before we adjourn, and I hope that all 
gentlemen will remain here until the hour of adjournment, as the 
point of no quorum is likely to be raised at any time. I hope 
that if we all remain here the House may adjourn within an 
hour or an hour and a half at the latest. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman what he wants with this resolution? What is the 
reason for the resolution? 

Mr. MONDELL. In order to secure an adjournment. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I know, but what do you want with 
an adjournment? 
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Mr. MONDELL. I supposed the gentleman from Missouri 
wanted an adjournment for a week. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; Ido not. I would like to have 
one for two or three or four months. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. That would please many of us, but unfor- 
tunately the public business requires attention, and a week 
seemed to be about the longest time that we could adjourn in 
good conscience at this time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why do you want to adjourn at all 
now? Is there not any business to be transacted? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no consuming desire to adjourn per- 
sonally. - I expect to remain here. For one thing I would not 
want the House to adjourn beyond the coming return to our 
shores of our dear President. [Applause.] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. He will be here before that. He 
will be here before the week is up, or in 10 days. 

Mr. MONDELL. Not long before the week is up; only long 
enough to get accustomed to the White House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is there no public business to 
transact? This House is not through with its business, is it? 

Mr. MONDELL. The motion to adjourn will not be made 
until the House has completed its business and until the bills 
that have been passed shall have been signed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but that is not the ques- 
tion I asked of you. Have you no more business that you are 
going to transact at this session, or undertake to transact? 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, yes; a very considerable amount of 
business. We have a very important piece of legislation, as 
the gentleman from Missouri knows, awaiting our return, re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judiciary, to enforce war- 
time and constitutional prohibition. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does it come in in two pieces or one? 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand it is in tandem at present— 
three in one, as it were. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

* Mr. MONDELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER, A great many gentlemen have asked me the 
question, and I should like to ask the gentleman from Wyoming. 
He proposes to stay here and continue to transact business— 
such business as may come before the House—while the Senate 
is considering the treaty, I presume? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is our present thought. Of course, that 
is for the House to determine after we get back and dispose 
of the matters that will require our immediate attention. 

Mr. GARNER. I was just trying to ascertain when it is 
likely that there will be a recess—whether in the fall or in mid- 
summer? 

Mr. MONDELL, If the gentleman is seeking my opinion, I 
would say that I think the House will be quite busy for some 
considerable time after we reconvene, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Raker) there were—ayes 155, noes 54. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Two hundred and twenty-six Mem- 
bers present, a quorum, 

Mr. RAKER. I withdraw the point. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 134, nays 90, 
answered “ present“ 4, not voting 202, as follows: 


YEAS—134, 
Anderson Denison Hickey McLaughlin, Mich. 
Andrews, Md. Dunbar Hicks McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Andrews, Nebr, Dyer Hoch McPherson 
Barbour Echols Holand MacCrate 
Benham Edmonds Hull, Iowa MacGregor 
Bowers Elliott Humphreys Ma 
Brooks, III Elston Ireland Miller 
Brooks, Pa Esch Jefferis Minahan, N. J. 
Browning Evans, Nebr. Johnson, Wash. Monahan, Wis. 
Burke Focht un! Mondell 
Burroughs Foster Kelley, Mich Montague 
Campbell, Kans, French Kennedy, lowa Moore, Pa. 
Campbell, Pa. Gard Kinkai Moores, Ind. 
Cannon Garner Kitchin Morgan 
Chindblom Garrett Kraus Mott 
Christopherson Glynn Kreider Newton, Minn. 
Classon Goodykoontz LaGuardia Newton, Mo. 
Cleary Graham, III. Layton Nicholls, S. C. 
Coady Griest Lea, Calif Nolan 
Cramton Hadle Little Ogden 
Crowther Hamilton Lonergan Platt 
Cullen Haskell Luhring Radcliffe 
Curry, Calif. Hawley McAndrews Rainey, J. W. 
Darrow Hernandez McArthur 1 
Dempsey Hersey McFadden „W. Va. 


Siegel Thompson, Ohio Watson, Pa. 
Ricketts Sinnott Timberlake Watson, Va. 
Riddick Slem: Tincher Webster 
Robsion, Ky. Smith, Idaho Towner White. Kans. 
Rodenberg Smith, III. Vestal Williams 
Rose Smith, Mich. Voigt s, Va. 
Rowe Summers, W. Volstead Young, N. Dak, 
Sanders, Ind. weet Walsh 
Schall Thomas Wason 
NAYS—90. 
Alexander Dowell Larsen Rubey 
Almon Dupré Lazaro Scott 
Aswell Evans, Mont. Lee, Ga. Sears 
Ayres Ferris Lesher Small 
Bankhead Fisher Lever Smithwick 
Barkley Goodwin, Ark. McDuffie Stephens, Miss. 
Bee Green, Iowa McGlennon Stevenson 
Black Griffin McKeown Strong, Kans. 
Bland, Mo, Hardy, Tex. Magee Sumners, Tex. 
Blanton as Major Taylor, Ark. 
Box Hayden Mays Taylor, Colo. 
Brand Howard Michener Tillman 
Briggs Huddleston Nelson, Mo, Venable 
Brinson He yaad Padgett Vinson 
Byrns, Tenn. Hull, Tenn. Park Watkins 
Candler Igoe Parrish Weaver 
Clark, Mo Jacoway uin elty 
ollier James ale Wilson, La. 
isp Jones, Tex. Raker ingo 
Currie, Mich, earns Randall, Calif. Wood. Ind. 
le a TETA, Rayburn right 
Davis, Tenn, nham ue 
Lankford Rouse 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—4, 
Bell Booher Davis, Minn. Harrison 
NOT VOTING—202. 
Ackerman Fess Longworth Rowan 
Anthony Fields Luce Rucker 
Ashbrook Fitzgerald Lufkin Sabath 
Babka Flood McClintic Sanders, La. 
Bacharach Fordney eCulloch Sanders, N. Y. 
Baer srar 2 Saus i 
an cKin Saunders, Va. 
Bees a Fuller, Il. McKinley Scully” 
Blackmon Fuller, Mass, McLane Sells 
Bland, Ind. Gallagher Madden Sherwood 
Bland, Va. allivan her Shreve 
Boies Gandy nn Sims 
Britten Ganly Mansfield Sinclair 
Browne Garland Martin Sisson 
Brumbaugh Godwin, N. C. Mason Smith, N. v. 
Buchanan Goldfogle ead Snell 
Burdick Good Merritt Snyder 
Butler oon Steagall 
Byrnes, S. C. uld Mooney Stedman 
Caldwell raham, Pa. Moore, Ohio Steele 
Cantril Greene, Mass. oore, Va, Steenerson 
Caraway Greene, Vt. orin Stephens, Ohio 
Carew Hamill Mudd Stiness 
Carss Hardy, Colo. A d Strong, Pa. 
Carter Haugen Neely Sullivan 
ase ays Nelson, Wis. Taylor, Tenn, 
Clark, Fla. Hedin Nichols, Mich. Temple 
‘ole Hersman O'Connell Thompson, Okla, 
Connally ill O'Connor Ison 
Cooper Houghton Oldfield Tinkham 
Coplez Hulin Oliver Treadway 
Costello Hust Olney Upshaw 
ra Hutchinson Osborne Vaile 
Dallinger Johnson, Ky. Overstreet Vare 
Davey Johnson, Miss. Pai Walters 
Dent Johnson, S. Dak, Parker ‘a 
Dewalt Johnston, N.Y. Pell Webb 
Dickinson, Mo, ones, Pa. Peters Welling 
Dickinson, Iowa Kahn Phelan Whaley 
Donovan Kelly, Pa. Porter Wheeler 
Dooling K u ou White, Me. 
Doremus Kennedy, R. I. Purnell Wilson, III. 
Doughton Kettner ainey, H. T. Wilson, Pa. 
Drane Kiess amse, Winslow 
Dunn King Randall, Wis. Wise 
Eagan Kleczka Reavis Woodyard 
Eagle Knutson ber Yates 
Ellsworth Lampert Reed, N. X. Young, Tex, 
Emerson Langley Riordan Zihlman 
Evans, Ney, Lehibach Robinson, N. C. 
Fairfield Linthicum Rogers 


So the concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Core with Mr. HERSMAN. 

Mr. Jones with Mr. Carrer. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. Caraway. 
Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. 
corded? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I would like to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name should have been called? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. I was not. 


Mr. Speaker, am I re- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 
the rule. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded, 
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THREE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing appointments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Pursuant to House concurrent resolution No..14, providing for the 
appointment of a goss special committee to confer with officials of the 

‘ommonwealth of Massachusetts relative to the contemplated observance 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims, the 
Chair appoints as the four members on the part of the House: Mr, 
WALSH, Mr. MCARTHUR, Mr. DOREMUS, and Mr. WHALEY. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. Banka, by unanimous consent, was given leave of absence 
for to-day on account of official business. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Crisp, by unanimous consent, was given leave to withdraw 
from the files of the House without leaving copies the papers in 
the case of E. F. Ellis, Sixty-fifth Congress, no adverse report 
haying been made thereon. 

WATER-POWER DEVELOPMENT. 

The SPEAKER. On the bill H. R. 3184, the water-power bill, 
the previous question has been ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments to final passage. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
last amendment repealing section 18 of the river and harbor 
bill. 

The SPEAKER, Isa separate vote demanded on other amend- 
ments? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote on the other amend- 
ments, and they were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Californian demands a 
separate vote on the amendment repealing section 18 of the 
river and harbor bill of August 8, 1917. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Rakzn) there were 122 ayes and 8 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. . 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Esch, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the Recorp on this last amendment 
repealing section 18 of the river and harbor bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Clerk may correct the title to conform with the text. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman wants 
to extend his remarks on the Speedway Hospital matter? 

Mr. MASON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

RECESS. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House stand in recess for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 11 o’clock and 42 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess for 10 minutes. 


AFTER THE RECESS. 
The recess having expired, at 11 o'clock and 52 minutes p. m. 
the House was called to order by the Speaker. 
s MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
House concurrent resolution 17. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 


H. R. 4031. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge across 
Sa River, at or near Blackmans Point, in said county and 

te; 

H. R. 5227. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 


H. R. 4226. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 4630. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge across 
Sulphur River, near the Texas & Pacifice Railroad bridge, in 
said county and State; 

H. R. 6176. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3478. An an act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1919, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT. On what subject? 

Mr. CRAMTON. On the subject of prohibition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request on be- 
half of my colleague [Mr. Lazaro}. 
Mr. WALSH. On what subject? 


Mr. DUPRE. In regard to the meeting of the American 
Medical Association, where a very interesting article was pre- 
sented by Dr. Alexander Lambert on the subject of war-time: 
medical conditions. 3 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record a brief statement of the work of this ses- 
sion of Congress up to date. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it is proper that as the Con- 
gress is closing the first period of the special session that a brief 
statement of the work accomplished should be made, and it 
affords me pleasure to make such a statement, 

After having been in session 38 days the special session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress has adjourned for one week, to enable 
Members to attend celebrations in honor of the returning sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines on the Fourth of July, with the pro- 
gram of appropriation and legislation as outlined and contem- 
plated for the closing period of the fiscal year carried out prac- 
tically in its entirety. 

There has been a saving of approximately $800,000,000 in the 
six great supply bills which were passed, compared with the 
amounts carried by the same bills as they failed in the closing 
hours of the Sixty-fifth Congress, and a saving of four hundred 
and fifty millions on the railroad deficiency bill, as compared 
with the estimates of the Railroad Administration, or a total re- 
duction of one billion two hundred and fifty millions. 

These sayings were in the main on three regular supply bills 
and the railroad deficiency bill, as follows: 


Army appropriation bill -- $343, 000, 000 
avy appropriation 8 — 211. 000, 000 
Sundry civil appropriation bil — 247, 000, 000 
Railroad deficiency (below estimates) . 450, 000, 000 


In addition to this extraordinary record of consideration and 
passage of appropriation bills the Congress has adopted the 
woman-suffrage resolution, has passed the daylight-saying 
repeal, the bill returning the wires to their owners, and a bill 
carrying an appropriation of $6,000,000 for vocational rehabili- 
tation of disabled soldiers and sailors, as well as a number of 
other measures of general or local interest. The House has 
also passed the water-power bill. 

The Committee on the Judiciary has reported a measure con- 
taining provisions for the enforcement of war-time and of con- 
stitutional prohibition, which will be taken up for consideration 
immediately upon the reconvening of the House on July 8. 
The other legislative committees of the House have been busily 
engaged in hearings on measures which will be brought to the 
attention of Congress in the near future. 

The record up to date is all that could have been hoped for 
or expected. The House is well organized for work, and Mem- 
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bers are earnest and enthusiastic in their desire to work out 

the many important problems pending for solution in the best 

possible manner. They will return from their brief vacation 

prepared to carry forward a program of constructive legislation. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 11 o'clock and 
58 minutes p. m.) in accordance with the concurrent resolution 
heretofore agreed to, the House adjourned until Tuesday, July 
8, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting a report 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Safety upon tests of the auto- 
matic train-control system of the National Safety Appliance 
Co. (H. Doc. No. 139), was taken from the Speaker's table, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
t RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 
Mr. McKINLEY, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1812) making appropriation to 
compensate James M. Moore for damages sustained while in 
the service of the Government of the United States, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 95), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. BEE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 1853) to reimburse E. T. Thing and S. A. 
Thing for losses and damages sustained by them by the 
negligent dipping of their cattle by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 96), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 6950) to 
provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 
building thereon at Wymore, Nebr.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 6951) authorizing the 
return to the sender or the forwarding of undeliverable second, 
third, and fourth class mail matter; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. VOIGT: A bill (H. R. 6952) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a publie building thereon at 
Portage, Wis.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6953) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at Hartford, Wis. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 6954) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to investigate the nature and habits of the 
fungi and bacteria causing the decay of pulp wood; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 6955) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the borough of 
New Oxford, Adams County, Pa., one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6956) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the borough of Dallastown, York County, Pa., one 
peapa cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 

Airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6957) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the borough of Yoe, York County, Pa., one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6958) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the borough of Jefferson, York County, Pa., one 
W cannon or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 6959) authorizing the See- 
retary of War to donate to the town of Buda, III., one German 
ye or fieldpiece, with shells; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 
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By Mr. UPSHAW: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 15) 
requesting the President to appoint a special day of thanks- 
giving; to the Comnnittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Resolution (H. Res. 155) fixing salary * 
of special messenger at Speaker’s desk; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Resolution (H. Res. 156) directing 
the Secretary of the Navy to investigate charges against the 
Fenn of Quantico, Quantico, Va.; to the Committee on Nayal 

‘airs, 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution (H. Res. 157) to appoint 
a committee to devise plans and methods to provide the people 
an adequate supply of anthracite coal, properly distributed and 
at fair prices, and to suggest to the House of Representatives 
such legislation as may or shall tend to accomplish the end in 
view; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PARRISH: Resolution (H. Res. 158) authorizing the 
Speaker of the House to appoint a committee from the House 
to investigate the causes of the high cost of the necessities of 
life, the reason therefor, and those who have been and are 
ee in the sale of such necessities; to the Committee on 

ules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AX RES: A bill (H. R. 6960) granting a pension to 
Katie B. James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6961) granting a 
pension to William L, Brown; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 6962) granting an increase of 
pension to Elias C. Minium; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 6963) for 
the relief of Frank Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 6964) granting an increase 
of pension to Joanna Gloster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODYKOONTZ: A bill (H. R. 6965) granting a 
pension to Lydia Estep; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6966) granting a pension to Sarah J. Holley ; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 6967) granting a pension to 
James A. Cox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 6968) to permit the reenlistment 
of Omer Germain Paquet in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6969) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Freeman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6970) granting a pension to Lindley Her- 
rington; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6971) granting an increase of pension to 
George R. Elder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6972) granting a pension to Hattie G. 
Parnell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6973) granting a pension to Marion J. 
Morgan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 6974) to reimburse the post- 
master at Bayou Chicot, La., for money taken by burglars; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 6975) to correct the military 
record of Daniel Schneider; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6976) granting a pension to Louis F. 
Ursenbach; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 6977) granting an increase of 
pension to George G. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 6978) granting 
a pension to Mary St. Olair; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6979) granting a pension to Patrick Lehan; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6980) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Kirkham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 6981) granting an increase 
of pension to Thomas E. Kellogg; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 6982) granting 
a pension to Annie E. Frost; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6983) granting a pension to James C. 
Claxton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6984) granting a pension to James F. 
Romines; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 6985) granting a pension to Jesse W. 
Beam; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 6986) granting an inerease 
of pension to George S. Jenkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6987) granting a pension to Margretta P. 
Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 6988) granting an increase of 
pension to James M. Pollock; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 6989) granting a pen- 
sion to Ben Lanier Dunn; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Evanston, III., pro- 
testing against national holiday prize fighting; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: Petitions of citizens of the rural district of 
Clearwater, Kans., and citizens of Wichita, Kans., protesting 
against repeal of war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of the citizens of Mulvane, Kans., protesting 
against repeal of war-time prohibition and urging the adoption 
of the Federal amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BABKA: Petition of sundry citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, to repeal tax on candy, ice cream, and soda-fountain 
foods and drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEE: Petition of W. Simpson and others, of San 
Antonio, Tex., for the repeal of tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice 
cream; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: Petition of the Union Army Veter- 
ans, of Mexico, Mo., asking that Congress pass certain pending 
pension legislation; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLEARY: Petition of sundry citizens of New York, to 
repeal tax on soda, ice cream, soft drinks, ete.; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of sundry citizens of Boston, 
Mass., protesting against the repeal of the so-called daylight- 
saving law; to the Committee on ture. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of 51 citizens of De 
Kalb, III., favoring repeal of the tax on candy, ice cream, and 
soda-fountain foods and drinks; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of certain citizens of 
Rock Island County, III., requesting the repeal of the taxes on 
candy, ice cream, and soda-fountain foods and drinks; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of certain citizens of Warren County, III., re- 
questing the repeal of the taxes on candy, ice cream, and soda 
fountain foods and drinks; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Rock Island, III., request- 
ing repeal of taxes now levied on medicines and dental prepara- 
tions under section 907 of the revenue act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYS: Petition of 21 citizens of Taney County, Mo., 
urging repeal of tax on medicines, ete.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 125 citizens of Fisk, Butler County, Mo., urg- 
ing repeal of tax on soda water, ice cream, and similar articles; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERSMAN: Petition of the Fortuna Board of Trade, 
Fortuna, Calif., praying for the passage of legislation placing a 
high protective tariff on foreign-grown beans; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution adopted by the San Jose Chamber of Com- 
merce, San Jose, Calif., praying for the passage of legislation 
placing a high protective tariff on foreign-grown beans; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Michigan asking re- 
peal of the tax on sodas, soft drinks, and lee cream; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring extension of patent 
rights to American inventors; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, resolutions of the Pittsburgh Conference of the United 
Evangelical Church, protesting against extension of liquor 
traffic to China by American dealers; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr, KETTNER: Petition of the fourth district of Califor- 
nia, Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Santa Ana, Calif., with a membership of 625, of the Santa Ana 


Federation, indorsing the educational bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also, petition of Needles Union Labor Council, Needles, Calif., 
urging Government ownership of railroads; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of residents of Sioux and 
Dawes Counties, State of Nebraska, to repeal the so-called 
“stamp taxes” on certain necessaries; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of Mitchell, Melbeta, Sumner, and 
Alliance, all in the State of Nebraska, asking for the repeal 
of the tax on candies, ice cream, and soda-fountain foods and 
drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of citizens of Newark, N. Y., 
relating to the prohibition law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of the Sterling Engine Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., favoring repeal of 10 per cent war tax on new 
motor boats; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Gerhard Lang Council, No. 298, of Buffalo, 
N. V., protesting against the passage of the Smith-Towner 
school bill; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of the Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, of Dallas, Tex.. relating to cottonseed meal products; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Mrs. L. F. Pease, Buffalo, N. X., president 
of Cold Spring Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, for en- 
forcement of the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Fairbanks Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for pas- 
sage of H. R. 1342; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolution of the council 
of the city of Pittsburgh, in favor of an aerial Postal Service 
station in that city; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of sundry citizens of Pulaski, N. Y., 
urging enforcement of prohibition amendment; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of sundry citizens of New 
Vork, for the repeal of the tax on sodas, soft drinks, ice cream, 
etc., to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELL: Petition of sundry citizens of New York City, 
protesting against the tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York City, protesting 
against the tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PLATT: Petition of the International Order ef Good 
Templars, for the full enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE: Petition of Laurel Lodge, No. 31, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, of Paterson, N. J., for the en- 
forcement of the prohibition amendment; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of citizens of Walton, Ky., asking 
for law for enforcement of war and prohibition legislation; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Austin, Nichols & Co., to amend 
national prohibition bills so as to allow manufacture of flavor- 
ing extracts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 4,000 citizens of New York, requesting the 
repeal of section 904 of the revenue bill of 1918; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of L. M. Williams, of Richmond, Va., relating to 
Government ownership of railroads; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Fereign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the executive committee of the Savings Bank 
Association of New York, in relation to the railroad situation ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Petition of residents of Albany, N. Y., 
favoring removal of tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of Cohoes, Green Island, Troy, and 
Watervliet, N. Y., favoring enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of residents of Cohoes, N. V., favoring rigid en- 
forcement of all prohibition legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Resolutions of the International Order of 
Good Templars, Sandstone, Minn., and citizens of Minneapolis, 
for the full enforcement of the eighteenth amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Plattsburg, 
N. Y., for repeal of tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. TINKEIAM: Petition of employees. of the United 
States Navy Department urging legislation for the establish- 
ment of the 44-hour week; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of sundry citizens of Peoria, III., 
for the repea! of the luxury-tax law; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the Council of Farms and Markets, Albany, 
N. Y., fer appropriation to exterminate insect called’ European 
corn borer; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of the San Francisco Parlor, N. S. G. S., re- 
lating to the treaty of Paris; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of the United States Customs Inspectors’ Asso- 
ciation, of Chicago, III., concerning revised estimate for customs 
expenditures; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treas- 
ury Department. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Petition of S. Berg and 
29 other citizens of Courtenay, N. Dak., for the repeal of tax 
on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of John A. Hoffman and 29 other citizens of Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., for the repeal of tax on sodas, soft drinks, and 
ice cream; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 


Tusspay, July &, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to Thee with glad and brave hearts 
to face the challenge of our day. We have the assurance that 
Thy hand is upon us. Thou hast led our way. We know Thou 
hast held a great mission for us in the world’s life. We come 
once more to commit ourselves to Thy guidance. We pray that 
we may register in the laws enacted here the highest ethical 
achievement of this God-fearing people, and that it may re- 
dound to the honor and glory of Thy name and the extension of 
Thy kingdom in the earth. We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen, 

The Vice President being absent, the President pro tempore 
(Mr. Cummins) took the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
» ings of the legislative day of Monday, June 30, 1919, when, on 
request of Mr. NR SON and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

AUTOMATIC TRAIN-CONTROL SYSTEM (H. DOC. NO. 139). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
nrunication from the Interstate Commerce Commission, trans- 
mitting a report of the Chief of the Bureau of Safety, relative 
to tests of the systems and appliances for the automatic control 
of railway trains and appliances of the National Safety Appli- 
ance Co. of San Francisco, Calif., which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a joint resolution 
of the General Assembly of the State of Iowa, ratifying the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the United States of 
America extending the right of suffrage to women, which was 
ordered to be placed on the files of the Senate. 

He also presented a joint resolution of the General Assembly 
of the State of Missouri, ratifying the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States of America extending the 
right of suffrage to women, which was ordered to be placed on 
the files of the Senate. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 3184) to create a Federal power commission and 
to define its powers and duties; to provide for the improvement 
of navigation, for the development of water power, for the use 
of lands of the United States in relation thereto; to repeal sec- 
tion 18 of “An act making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes,” approved August 8, 1917, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a resolution adopted 
at the Methodist centenary celebration in Columbus, Ohio, favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation providing for the enforcement 
of prohibition, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


a —— — . — . a 
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He also presented a resolution adopted by the thirty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the American Federation of Labor, expres- 
sive of the sentiment of organized labor in opposition to mob 
rule and lynchings, which was referred to the Committee on Ed- ` 
ucation and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a mass meeting of 
the Mid-City. Citizens’ Association of the District of Columbia, 
favoring the acquisition by Congress of Mount Vernon, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. LODGE. I present certain resolutions passed by the 
Legislature of the State of Massachusetts, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1919. 
Resolutions in favor of Lithuanian independence. 

Whereas the future prosperity and peace of the world depends upon a 
just and equitable settlement of the problems of the Huropean war 
whereby each and every nationality, however small, be granted the 
Hperty to 3 its own destiny and the opportunity of living its 

wn life; an 

Whereas the Government of the United States of America is recognized 
as an ardent nent of the ts of the small nations; and 

Whereas the peop e of Lithuania, by their heroic conduct and voluntary 
sacrifices in the Great War, have proved themselyes worthy of the 

blessings of freedom: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the General Court of Massachusetts 

that the ancient people of Lithuania o t to be free and independent, 

and that as a matter of elementary justice express provisions should be 
made at the peace conference for the p se of granting and aran- 
teeing the complete independence of the Lithuanian people; and be it 


urther 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, to the Rep- 
resentatives of the United States at the peace conference, and to the 
Senators in Congress from this Commonwealth. 
In house of representatives, adopted June 25, 1919. 
In senate, adopted, in concurrence, June 27, 1919. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 

ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Mr. LODGE presented memorials of employees of sundry 
business firms in the State of Massachusetts remonstrating 
against repeal of the so-called daylight-saving law, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 
He also presented a petition of Bunker Hill Lodge, No. 634, 
International Association of Machinists, of Charlestown, Mass., 
praying for the establishment of a 44-hour work week for em- 
ployees of the Navy Department, which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. č 
He also presented a petition of the Lithuanian Alliance of St. 
Casimer, of Boston, Mass., praying for the independence of 
Lithuanians, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. k 
He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Massachusetts praying for the ratification of the proposed 
league of nations treaty, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 
He also presented a petition of the City Council of Worcester, 
Mass., praying for an investigation into the high price of gaso- 
line, which was referred to the Committee on Manufictures. 
Mr. CURTIS. I present a memorial of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion of the United States, which I desire to have 
printed in the Record. It is very short and is in favor of the 
enactment of a pending bill into law. ~ 
There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MILITARY ORDER oF THE LOYAL 
LEGION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
COMMANDERY OF THE STATE OF KANSAS, 
Leavenworth, July 2, 1919. 

To the Congress of the United States: 
Brig. Gen. Orpheus S. Woodward died June 26 at the National Mili- 
tary Home, Leavenworth, Kans., a 84 years. He enlisted as a pri- 
vate in Company D, Eighty-thi Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
was promoted by ste He was wounded through tbe left arm at 
Malvern Hill, and lost t leg above the knee at the Wilderness. 
He lived a patriot, battled as an American, and the record of his life 
is an added glory to our name and flag. 
Congress, by law, promised him the same desert that was provided 
for the officers of the Regular Army. All his wrecked years, through ali 
his uncomplaining needs, he dallied with old age and dulled his pains, 
down to his grave, full of the hope and belief that this promise oe Con- 
gress would be fulfilled. 
The few who remain, busy with their infirmities, turn their dimmed 
eyes toward your body which promised this and repeated the promise. 
This paper has only the force of feeble old men yet lingerers by the 
clear grace of God 


The Congress is the one mighty power of all the earth which troopea 


3,000,000 men across wide seas, through storms and night and over 
murder zones to punish the Hun for his breach of a See to Belgium, 
Capt. Moses M. BECK, 
United States Volunteers, Commander, 
G1 And the Sisty Surviving Volunteer Officers. 
Capt. J. T. TAYLOR, 
United States Volunteers, Recorder, 
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Mr. CURTIS presented petitions of the Graham County Sun- 
day School Aseociation of Hill City, of the Congregation of the 
Christian Church of Herington, and of sundry citizens of Man- 
~ kato and Topeka, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing for the enforcement of prohi- 
bition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the Ministerial Association of Wichita, Kans., praying for the 
ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Council of Kansas Medical 
Society, of Kansas City, Kans., praying for the repeal of the 
so-called antinarcotie tax, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of the Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety and the Westminster Guild of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Girard, Kans., remonstrating against the persecutions 
of Christians and Christian missionaries in Korea, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present a communication signed by 
A. N. O'Keefe, president of the Friends of Irish Freedom, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., inclosing a large number of memorials signed 
by citizens of that city, remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed league of nations treaty unless Ireland is 
granted self-determination. I move that the communication 
and accompanying memorials be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. © 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Tallahassee, Fla., praying for the continuance of the 
United States Employment Service, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed league of nations treaty unless self-determination is 
granted to Ireland, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Seminole Lodge, No. 667, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Carmen, of Florida, praying for the 
ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Seminole Lodge No. 667, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Carmen, of Florida, praying for the 
restriction of immigration, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I present a copy of a resolution adopted by 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, commending the work 
of the National War Labor Board. I ask to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxrp, as follows: 

Whereas the National War Labor Board upon the conclusion of peace 
will go out of existence and its principles and decisions, designed to 
meet the exigencies and unusual circumstances of war, will cease to 
be of binding effect; and 

Whereas the Nation is now confronted with the many complex prob- 
lems involved in the readjustment of its industries to ce-time 


operation under new and changed conditions in its national and 
international trade and commercial relations : 


Resolved, That the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association for itself 
and in behalf of Illinois industry desires to express its sense of dee 
obligation to the members of said National War Labor Board for their 
devoted and self-sacrificing service; and 

That it desires further to offer its facilities and cooperation to 
the Government or any responsible boty in any rational plan or 
effort to insure stability and peace in industry, and bring about the 
establishment of relations of employer and employee upon a basis of 
right principles, and with the greatest possible recognition of individual 
a to and liberties in private industry consistent with the public 
nterest. 


Mr. MOSES. I present resolutions adopted by the City Council 
of Manchester, N. H., which I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution indorsing the Irish Republic, requesting the Congress of the 
United States to pass a resolution recognizing it, and expressing 
sympathy with the people of Ireland in their determination to achieve 
their freedom, 

CITY OF MANCHESTER, 1919. 

Resolred by the board of mayor and aldermen of the city of Manchester, 
in city council assembled, as follows, that 

Whereas the Senate of the United States has passed a resolution re- 

uesting the American Peace Commission in Paris to obtain a hearing 
or the delegates chosen by the 22 of Ireland, and ech 
spares. with the aspirations of the Irish people for a government o 
their own choice; an 

Whereas the peopie of Ireland, in the general election held in December, 
1918, elected by an overwhelming m 2 73 members of Parliamen 
out of a total of 105, and the majority thus elected met as an Irish 
Parliament on January 21, 1919, declared the independence of Ire- 
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land, proclaimed a republic, selected three delegates to the peace con- 

ference then sitting in Paris, and appealed to the free nations of the 

world for sympathy : Therefore, 

Resolved, That the board of mayos and aldermen of the city of Man- 
chester, voicing the opinion of the majority of the citizens, believes 
that the principle of self-determination so often and so forcibly pro- 
claimed in the noble declarations of President Wilson as to the objects 
of the United States in the war that has just closed, should be applied 
to Ireland, and that the time has come to recognize the republic pro- 
claimed by her elected representatives. 

Resolved, That the board of mayor and aldermen of the city of Man- 
chester urges the adoption by the Congress of the United States of a 
resolution ee for such recognition of the republic of Ireland. 

Resolved further, That the board of mayor and aldermen, on behalf 
of the city, extend to the people of Ireland its sympathy and good wishes 
es —.— determination to achieve their national independence; and be 

er 

Resolved, That the clerk of the board of mayor and aldermen of the 
city of Manchester be, and hereby is, instructed to forward a copy of 
this resolution to each and every Representative in the United tates 
Congre elected from the State of New Hampshire. 

(Introduced by Alderman James J. Hogan.) 

July 1, 1919, in board of mayor and aldermen, passed to be enrolled. 

. MOISE VERRETTE, Mayor. 

A true copy. Attest: 


(SEAL.] WILLIAM J. O'BRIEN, 
City Clerk. 


Mr. MOSES presented a petition of Charity Lodge, No. 53, 
International Order of Good Templars, of Wilmot Flat, N. HI., 
and a petition of Northern Star Lodge, No. 60, International 
Order of Good Templars, of Littleton, N. H., praying for the 
enactment of legislation providing for the enforcement of pro- 
hibition, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SPENCER, I present a petition concerning pensions 
which I ask to have printed in the Recorp because of the inter- 
esting fact that it is signed by 24 residents of Missouri, the aver- 
age age of whom is over 77. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 


Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mexico, Mo., June 25, 1919. 
To our representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned comrades of 1861 to 1865, do desire your coopera- 
tion in the bill now pending in Con for the $50 raise to all soldiers 
and $30 for the widows, for the following reasons : 

We, your petitioners, are upward of 76 years old and but few of us 
are able to perform manual labor. The cost of living is so high that 
our present pension is not sufficient to give us a reasonable amount of 
Sea and e and it is very true that we can merely exist upon 

e amount. 

Another reason is that we went out and fought for our country in 
our young days to preserve our country, mare earners are 3 
and receiving increased compensation for their services; producers o 
the necessaries of life are firm in their demands for their products, upon 
which the pensioner is dependent. The Government willing to 
meet these demands for those in their service should consider it a part 
of their obligation to also provide means for those to whom they are 
so much indebted, to meet those demands so necessary to preserve and 


prolong life. 
Passing away as rapidl 


ust as sorely in need of the necessaries of life. 

ment Ken- 
G, 

oses 


as they are a magnanimous Government can 


Mittercoop, 
egiment Ohio 


Company H, Second 
W. T. earth, Com- 


p: 
nois Infantry, age 73; T. J. Roberts, Compan 
2 David. 


age 79; W. H. Upham, Company G, 
ermont Infantry, age 76; A. C. 
G, One hundred and seventy-sixth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, age 78; J. G. Head, 
Company K, Seventh Regiment Illinois cavalry, age 
D0; Frank Christian, Company Y, Forty-sixth Regiment 
New York Infantry, age 78; Geor . Wagner, Com- 
any B, First Regiment Maryland Infantry, age 75; 
Piu h A. Lowson, Company F, Third Regiment Biet — 
vania Artillery, age 75; Andrew Voerge, Company II. 
Sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Infantry, oY ames II. 
Roberson, Company A, Twentieth Regiment Kentuck 
Infantry, age 75; rge Clark, 8 A, Eighteen 
Regiment Missouri Infantry, age 78; J. B. thken, 
Company F, Forty-fourth Regimen: Ohio satani age 
76: 8. b. Finley, Company , Third Regiment Illinois 
Cavalry, age 79; Robert Monroe, Company E, Eleventh 
Regiment Missouri Cavalry, age 78; John Rist, Com- 
pany C, Eighth Regiment New York Heavy Artillery, 
age 76; Martin O. Clutter, Company K, Third Regiment 
est Virginia Cavalry, age 74; Soloman Fox, Company 
A, First Regiment Missouri Infantry, age 80. 
es, 1,853. Average, 77 years 5 months on whole number. 
Se 2 -$ TAYLOR TRULEY. 


Mr. LENROOT presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the settlement of the Jugo-Italo 
controversy. through a plebiscite, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 


Infantry, age 78; Taylor Truley, 
— Cavalry, age 74; 
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He also presented a petiticn of sundry eitizens of Wisconsin, 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the en- 
forcement of prohibition, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Wyoming, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
general leasing bill so as to include bona fide occupants prior 
to January 1, 1919, which were referred to the Committee on 
Publie Lands. ? 

Mr. MCLEAN presented a petition of Framat Lodge, No. 51, 
International Order of Good Templars, of Ansonia, Conn., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation providing for the enforce- 
ment of prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Naugatuck Valley Asso- 
ciation of Churches and Ministers of Middlebury, Conn., pray- 
ing for the ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Grayson County, Tex., praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed league of nations treaty, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KNOX presented a petition of sundry citizens of Center 
County, Pa., and a petition of sundry citizens of Jefferson 
County, Pa., praying for the repeal of the stamp tax on medi- 
eines, toilet preparations, clothing, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of Lawrence Grange, No. 533, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Clearfield, Pa., and a petition of 
Pomona Grange, No. 26, Patrons of Husbandry, of Crawford 
County, Pa., praying for the ratification of the proposed league 
of nations treaty, which were referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Lawrenceville Board of 
Trade of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for the independence of 
Ireland, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, remonstrating against the repeal of war-time prohibition, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Nanticoke, Pa., and a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Leechburg, Pa., praying for the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to prohibit polygamy, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2128) for the relief of Albert N. Collins (Rept. No. 
61) ; and 

A bill (S. 2129) to amend an act approved March 26, 1908, 
entitled “An act to provide for the repayment of certain com- 
missions, excess payments, and purchase moneys paid under 
the public-land laws” (Rept. No. 62). 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
‘which were referred the following bills, reported them each with 
amendments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 276) to amend sections 4 and 5 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide for stock-raising homesteads, and for other 
purposes,” approved December 29, 1916 (Rept. No. 63) ; and 

A bill (S. 277) to authorize absence by homestead settlers and 
entrymen, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 64). 


RAILROAD LAND. FOR ROAD PURPOSES. 


Mr. NORRIS. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 2100) authoriz- 
ing the Union Pacific Railroad Co., or its successors, to convey, 
for public-road purposes, certain parts of its right of way, and I 
submit a report (No. 65) thereon. I ask for its present con- 
sideration, i 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Union Pacific Railroad Co., or any of its 
successors or assigns, is hereby authorized to convey to any State, county, 
or municipality any portion of its right of way, to be used as a public 
highway or street: Provided, That no such conveyance shall have the 

ect to diminish the right of mar of said railroad company to a less 
width than 50 feet on each side of the center of the main track of the 
railroad as now established and maintained, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator briefiy explain why the 
United States gives its consent in this matter? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the bill is of only a few lines. 
It is very brief and has only one point in it. It grants permis- 
sion to the Union Pacific Railroad to convey part of its right of 


way for public-road and street purposes. The story, which I 
will not try to relate at any length, is one that has gone over the 
space of 50 years. The Union Pacific Railroad Co. was granted 
a right of way 400 feet in width across public land. It was 
supposed for about 50 years that this right of way was only 
200 feet in width, and the Union Pacific Railway Co. in every. 
alternate section deeded to purchasers the land, as the country 
was settling up through Nebraska and Kansas, reserving only 
200 feet. Streets were laid out along the railroad outside of 
the 200 feet, but within the 400 feet, and public roads were 
established. But a few years ago, under a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, it was held that the right of 
way was 400 feet in width and always had been and that the 
company had no power to conyey it. 

We passed a law five or six years ago seeking to remedy the 
situation and cut it down, but the Supreme Court in passing 
upon one feature at least of the law held the act invalid in part, 
so that it left the right of way 200 feet in width, wherever they, 
had, conveyed by deed or title; and left it 400 feet wherever the 
adjoining land had been taken up and homesteaded or pre- 
empted. The Senate will remember that one-half the land, 
every alternate section, was given outright to the road. So it 
left the thing in a sort of checkerboard condition. The public 
road, at least in most of the distance across Nebraska, was 
laid out just outside of the right of way allowing but 200 feet. 
This takes possession of the land, as the checkered condition 
of the road is in fact impracticable. The Union Pacific Rail- 
way Co., I understand, are offering no objection for these roads 
to continue, but the title is uncertain, 

The Secretary of Agriculture has refused to permit the use 
of any public funds for the improvement of the road under the 
good-roads act which Congress passed a year or two ago. This 
bill simply grants permission to the railroad company to con- 
vey the land to the counties and municipalities where the road 
is in order that they may get for the Lincoln Highway the part 
of the publie funds that they would otherwise be entitled to 
receive under the statute which we 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It will, then, enable the permanent im- 
provement of roads that otherwise would go without improve- 
ment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Assuming that the railway company will con- 
vey the lands that will be true, and I am informed they are 
willing to do that. In fact, a road is there now, and has been 
in a good many instances for 50 years. 

Mr. CURTIS. We have the same situation in the State of 
Kansas that there is in Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. It applies to Kansas the same as to Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand the railroad authorities are 
perfectly willing to grant rights of way if they are authorized 
by this act, and I hope the bill will be A 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the report of the committee be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill 
(S. 2100) authorizing the Union Pacific Railroad Co., or its successors, 
to convey for public-road purposes certain parts of its right of way, 
having had the same under consideration, report thereon with a recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

The object of this bill is to permit the Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
to convey some of its right of way for public streets and roads. For 
the right of way of this rail- 


z „streets 
ublic highways established on this theory. 


veyed part of its right of way by deed. The effect of this was to give 
Ag Union Pacific d Co. 


across the continent is, in a great many cases, 
T object of this bill is to permit 


pany to 
way upon which this highway is loca 
Secre 1 


conditi 


the Lincoln Highway. 


ISSUANCE OF RATLROAD PASSES, 


Mr. McLEAN. From the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
I report back favorably with an amendment Senate resolution 
102, calling upon the Director Generai of Railroads to furnish 
the Senate with certain information concerning the issuing of 
passes in 1919. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendment was, in line 3, after the word “issued,” to 
strike out “for the year 1919” and to insert “during the 
period of Federal control,” so as to make the resolution read: 

That the Director General of Railroads rt to the Senate as soon 
as practicable the number of annual passes ed during the period of 
Federal control, d over all lines, under the United States ilroad 
Administration, including pao good for sleeping-car and parlor-car 
accommodations, or free dining-car service, the report to include the 
name and residence of the recipient, date of mailing, by whose order, and 
for what reason each pass was issued. 1 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


RECLAMATION OF ARID LANDS IN NEVADA. 


Mr. PITTMAN. From the Committee on Public Lands I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 9) to en- 
courage the reclamation of certain arid lands in the State of 
Nevada, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 66) 
thereon. I ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should be very glad if the 
Senator from Neyada would make a statement as to the purpose 
and character of the irrigation program covered by the Dill. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, this is a similar bill to one which 
I introduced and which unanimously passed the Senate at two 
other sessions. The object of the bill is to encourage the sinking 
of wells for artesian and subsurface water in Nevada alone; it 
grants a permit on the public lands for that purpose; and pro- 
poses to grant title to a portion of the land if water is discovered 
thereon in sufficient quantity with which to successfully irrigate 
the land. Such legislation is necessary there, for we have not 
sufficient rainfall for dry farming, and all surface water has long 
ago been appropriated. This is the only plan by which we can 
accomplish the desired object. 


The Department of the Interior recommends the passage of 
the bill. The bill has been debated on the floor of the Senate 
at two prior sessions, and, as I have stated, it then passed unani- 
mously. It is now reported with certain amendments from the 
Committee on Public Lands, which, I think, will remove all 
objections which might be made to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendments reported 
by the Committee on Public Lands will be stated. 

The amendments of the Committee on Public Lands were, 
in section 1, page 1, line 10, before the word “ susceptible,” to 
insert “known to be”; on page 2, line 2, before the words 
“ source of,” to strike out “available,” and, in the same line, 
before the word “ water,” to strike out “ surface”; in section 6, 
page 5, line 2, after the words “ thereafter be,” to strike out “ re- 
served from other disposition and may, within the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Interior, be sold at public auction to citizens 
of the United States under such rules and regulations as he 
may prescribe and in such farm units not less than 40 acres 
in area as he may prescribe to the highest bidder for cash or 
for amounts payable in annual installments not exceeding fiye” 
and insert “subject to entry and disposal only under ‘An act 
to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain,’ 
approved May 20, 1862, and amendments thereto, known as the 
160-acre homestead act,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereb: 
authorized to grant to any citizen of the United States, or to any 
association of such citizens, a permit, which shall give the exclusive 
right, for a od not exceeding two years, to drill or otherwise ex- 
plore for water beneath the surface of not exceeding 2,560 acres of 
unreserved, unappropriated, nonmineral, nontimbered public lands of 
the United States in the State of Nevada not known to be susceptible 
of successful irrigation at a reasonable cost from any known source of 
water supply: Provided, however, That not more than one such permit 
shall be issued to the same citizen or the same association of citizens 
within an area of 40 miles square: And provided further, That said 
land shall not be fenced or otherwise exclusively used by per- 
mittee except as herein provided: And provided further, That said land 
Shall theretofore have been designated by the Secretary of the Interior 
as subject to disposal under the Me kag of this act. 

Src. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, on 
application or otherwise, to designate the lands subject to disposal 
under the provisions of this act: Provided, however, That where any 
person or association qualified to receive a K under the provisions 
of this act shall make application for such permit upon land which 
has not been designated as subject to disposal under the provisions 
of this act (provided said application is accompanied and supported 
by properly corroborated affidavit of the applicant, in duplicate, show- 


suspended until it shall 
of the Interior whether said 
z t auring such suspension the 
land described in the application shall not be d of; and if the 
land shall be designated under this act, then such application shall be 
allowed; otherwise it shall be rejected, subject to appeal. 

Sec, 3. ny qualified applicant for a permit under section 1 of 
this act shall file with the register or receiver of the land district in 
which sald land is located the application for such permit and shall 
make and subscribe before the proper officer and file with said register 
or receiver an affidavit that such application is honestly and in good 
faith made for the purpose of reclamation and cultivation and not for 
the benefit of any other m or corporation, and that the eee 
is not acting as agent for any person, corporation, or syndicate in 
making such application, nor in collusion with any peron corpora- 
tion, or syndicate to give them the benefit of the lan applied for or 
— part thereof, and that the applicant will faithfully and honest! 
endeayor to comply with all of the requirements of this act, and shall 
pay to said register and receiver a filing fee of 1 cent per acre for each 
acre of land embraced in said application, and such applicant shall then 
be entitled to receive such permit after the lands embraced therein 
are ated as provided in. section 2 of this act. 

Sac, 4. That such a permit shall be upon condition that the permittee 
shall begin ‘ations for the development of underground waters within 
six months m the date of the permit and continue such operations 
with reasonable diligence until water has been discovered in the quan- 
tity hereinafter bed, or until the date of the expiration of the 
Upon the presentation at any time of proof satisfactory to 
Secretary of the Interior that any permittee is not . such 
operations in good faith and with reasonable diligence, or has violated 
any of the terms of the permit, the Secretary shall forthwith cancel 
such permit, and such permittee shall not again be granted a permit 
under this act. 

Sec. 5. That on establishin, 


crops other than native upo: 
discovered and developed and rendered available 
for such use within the limits of the land embraced in any pet the 
said permittee shall be entitled to a patent for one-fourth of the land 
embraced in the permit, such area to be selected by the permittee in 
compact form according to the legal subdivisions of the public land 
surveys If the land be peat ie or to be surveyed at his expense under 

5 hed by the Secretary of the Interior if 

n 


the remaining area within the limits of the land em- 
permit shall thereafter be subject to entry and 


the public domain,” approved May 20, 1862, and amendments thereto, 
known as the 160-acre homestead act. 

SEC. 7. That the receipts obtained from tbe sale of lands under the 
provisions of section 6 hereof shall be paid into, reserved, and appro- 
priated as a t of the reclamation fund created by the act of Con- 
gress approved June 17, 1902, known as the reclamation act. 

Sec. 8. That all entries made and patents issued under the provisions 
of this act shall be subject to and contain a reservation to the United 
States of all the coal and other valuable minerals in the lands so en- 
tered and patented, together with the right to prospect for, mine, and 
remove the same, The coal and other valuable mineral -deposits in 
such lands shall be subject to disposal by the United States in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the coal and mineral land laws in force 
at the time of such disposal. Any person qualified to locate and enter 
the coal or other mineral deposits, or baying the right to mine and 
remove the same under the laws of the United States, shall have the 
right at all times to enter upon the lands entered or patented, as 
provided by this act, for the eS per of prospecting for coal or other 
mineral therein, provided he s not injure, damage, or destroy the 

rmanent improvements of the entryman or patentee, and shall be 
Table to and shall compensate the entryman or patentee for all dam- 
ages to the crops on such lands by reason of such prospecting. Any 

n who bas acquired from the United States the coal or other 
mineral deposits in any such land, or the right to mine or remove the 
same, may reenter and occupy so much of the surface thereof as may 
be required for all purposes reasonably incident to the mining or re- 
moval of the coal or other minerals, first, upon securing the written 
consent or waiver of the homestead entryman or patentee; second, 
upon payment of the damages to crops or other tangible improvements 
to the owner thereof, where agreement may be had as to the amount 
thereof; or, third, in lieu of either of the foregoing provisions, aion 
the execution of a good and suficient bond or undertaking to the United 
States for the use and benefit of the entryman or owner of the land, 
to secure the payment of such ages to the crops or tangible im- 
rovements of the entryman or owner, as may be determined and fixed 
n an action brought upon the bond or undertaking in a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction against the principal and sureties thereon, such bond or 
undertaking to be in form and in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions prescribed 1 5 the Secretary of the Interior and to be filed with 
and approved by the register and receiver of the local land office of the 
district wherein the land is situate, subject to appeal to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office: Provided, That all patents issued for 
the coal or other mineral deposits herein reserved shall contain appro- 
priate notations declaring them to be subject to the provisions of this 
act with reference to the disposition, occupancy, and use of the sur- 
face of the land. 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to prescribe 
the necessary and proper rules and regulations and to do any and all 
things necessary to carry out and accomplish the purposes of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr, PITFMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the report of 
the Committee on Public Lands accompanying the bill be printed 
in the Recorp, as it carries with it the report of the Department 
of the Interior on the subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 


Without objection, it is so 


1919. 
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The report is as follows: 


The Committee on Publie Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. 9) 
to encourage the reclamation of certain arid lands in the State of 
Nevada, and for other purposes, having had the same under considera- 
tion report thereon with the following amendments : 

Page 1, on 1, line 10, after the word “ not,” insert “ known to be,” 

Page 2, section i, line 2, strike out available” and “surface.” 

Page 5, section é, strike out all of the Paragraph after line 2 and 
insert “ subject to entry and disposal only under ‘An act to secure home- 
steads to actual settlers on the public domain,’ approved rd 20, 1862, 
and amendments thereto, known as the 160-acre homestead act.” 

As thus amended, the committee unanimously recommends that the 
bill be passed. 

This bill deals solely with public lands in the State of Nevada, Ne- 
vada has the smallest amount of available surface water of any State 
in the Union. Nevada has the lowest precipitation of mo By 
reason of the low precipitation of moisture, ary Sd has not proven 
successful. All the land now known to be suitable for entry under the 
homestead law was taken up years ago. There remains of the public 
land in the State of Nevada about 18,000,000 acres in the valleys that 
would be subject to cultivation if water could be obtained. There is no 
surface water available for such purpose. There is no known way under 
which this land may be brought under cultivation except by the develo; 

ment of subsurface waters in sufficient quantities and sufliciently 
economical to raise profitable crops. The Senate has twice passed bills 
. identical, but no action has been obtained upon them in the 

ouse, 

The amendments on pase 2 were suggested bz Mr. LENROOT, of Wis- 
consin, who was a member of the Public Lands Committee of the House 
i Bion time the former bills were under consideration before that com- 
mittee, 

The amendment on page 5, section 6, was offered by Mr. PITTMAN. 

The bill was referred to the Interior Department for consideration 
and recommendation. The department recommends that the bill be 
passed. The report of the department is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 24, 1919. 
Hon. REED SMOOT, 


Chairman Committee on Publio Lands, United States Senate. 
My Dran SENATOR: I am in recelpt of your request for r 
= 9, 4 bill to encourage the reclamation of arid lands in the State of 
evada. 
It is observed that this bill is the same in 8 as two other meas- 
ures heretofore introduced at previous sessions of Con; , both of 
which had the approval of this department. ‘The first of these, known 
as S. 7109, died without consideration upon adjournment of the Sixty- 
third Congress. ‘The second, known as 8, 2519, passed the upper House 
at the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress. With some additions, 
notat a clause providing for the designation of the land proposed to 
be reclaimed and another providing for the payment of a fee of 1 cent 
per acre, the present bill is not materially different from the one passed 
y the Senate. The primary purpose of the bill ap to be to encour- 
age the development of artesian water on the public domain without ex- 
pense to the Government. The bill is local in its effect, extending only 
to the State of Nevada, where peculiar conditions, such as geographic 
situation, the absence of streams or other bodies of surface water, the 
aridity or semiaridity of the soil, etc., seem to require such development, 
if large areas of unproductive lands insusceptible of irrigation from an: 
known surface-water supply, but capable of being reclaimed by the appli- 
cation of underground waters, are to be made available for agricultural 


urposes, 
5 Briefly, the Secretary of the Interior is authorized yi the terms of the 
bill to grant to any qualified citizen of the United States, association, or 
corporation a permit for not os two years to gS for water 
beneath the surface of not to exceed 2,560 acres of public lands in the 
State of Nevada, and apon proof that water has been developed in suffi- 
cient quantities to produce agricultural crops other than native grasses 
upon as much as 20 acres, is authorized to patent to the 2 one- 
fourth of the land covered by the permit, a maximum of 640 acres, and 
to dispose of the remaining lands at public auction in farm units of not 
less than 40 acres. 

The land area of the State of Nevada, as shown eee report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, is 70,841,600 acres, and the 
area of undisposed of and unreseryed public lands within the State, as 
shown by the commissioner's report of July 1, 1918, is 55,082,200 acres. 
It has been demonstrated that in certain valleys of the State quantities 
of water exist which can be brought to the surface and applied success- 
fully to the irrigation of these lands. The large surface areas, se 
population, and comparatively small amount of assessable prope: at 
2 in the State call for the need of further 8 and, as 

fore intimated, it is believed that the peculiar circumstances and con- 
ditions and the resulting benefit that would accrue to the State and inci- 
dentally to the United States, warrant the enactment of the legislation. 
The amendments noted in the present bill are considered an tp deere 
upon the measure passed by the Senate at a previous session of Congress, 
and I have no objection to interpose thereto, 

I recommend that S. 9 be passed. 

Cordially, yours, 


rt on 


ALEXANDER T. VOGELSANG, 
Acting Secretary. 


LAND SURVEYS IN FLORIDA, 


Mr. LENROOT. By direction of the Committee on Public 
Lands I report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 55) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to adjust disputes 
or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and patentees of the 
United States against the United States and between each other, 
arising from faulty surveys in townships 36, 37, and 38 south, 
ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, in the State of 
Florida, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 67) 
thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill, which relates to certain surveys which 
have been made in the State of Florida. The bill has been re- 
ported by the committee with one or two amendments, which are 
entirely satisfactory. 


LVIII—144 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 8, after the words 
United States,” to insert.“ in the said townships open to entry 
or settlement“; and on page 3, line 9, after the word “ survey,” 
to insert “ Provided further, That nothing herein shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the Secretary of the Interior in the said 
settlement to patent to any entryman, selector, grantee, or 
patentee, or his heirs or assigns an area which, when added to 
the area retained by the said entryman, selector, grantee, paten- 
tee, or his heirs or assigns, shall give a larger acreage than that 
originally entered or thought to be acquired from the United 
ie 5 any grantee of the United States,“ so as to make the 

read: 


faulty surveys in townships 36. 
assee me State of Florida, the said surveys havin: 


townships, and for this purpose 
from and grant 85 5 — to any such entrymen, se- 


ed, That in the said adj ent no greater area shall be patented 
to any claimant than that which is surrendered by him or of which he 


of the United 8 

Sec, 2. That the said Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, 
authorized to cause to be made such surveys or resurveys in said town- 
ships as may, in his Judgment, be necessary in order to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That from and after the date of the introduction of this bill 
the lands in townships 36, 37, and 38 south, ranges 29 and 30 east, 
Tallahassee meridian, shall be withdrawn from all settlement and entry, 
and shall remain so thdrawn until the adjustments hereinbefore 
alluded to shall have been completed. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the report of the committee on 
the bill be printed in the Rxconp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (S. 55) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to adjust disputes or claims 
by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and patentees of the United States 
against the United States and between each other, arising from faulty 
surveys in townships 36, 37, and 38 south, ranges 29 and 30 east, 
Tallahassee meridian, in the State of Florida, having had the same 
under consideration, report thereon with the following amendments: 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “ States,“ insert“ in the said townships 
open to entry or settlement.” 

Page 3, line 9, after the word “ survey,” add “ Provided further, That 
nothing herein shall be construed as authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior in the said settlement to patent to any entrymen, selector, gran- 
tee, or patentee, or his heirs or assigns an area which, when added to 
the area retained by the said entryman, selector, grantee, patentee, or 
his heirs or assigns, shall give a larger acreage than that originally 
entered or thought to be acquired from the United States, or any grantee 
of the United States.” 

As thus amended the committee recommend that the bill do pass. 

The bill was referred to the Interior Department, and the Secretary of 
toat department furnished the committee with the following report 

ereon : 


Without objection, it is so 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, June 12, 1919, 
Hon. Rerp SMOOT, 


Chairman Committee on Public Lands, United States Senate. 
My Dear Sexatror: I am in receipt of your letter dated May 26, 1919, 
transmitting for review and report Senate bill 55, in reference to the 
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adjustment of 39 or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and 
patentees of the United States against the United States, —— between 
each other, arising from faulty surveys in townships 36, 37, and 38 
south, ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee — — — State of 
Florida, and for other Ss 
s Ar yr osed legislation I am advised by the she Com, 
missioner of a d Office that the matter of the resurvey o 
a above-named townships was initiated in January, 1916, by torial 
cation submitted by the settlers a and interested landowners. 
Ptition contains the followin; 
Pers We hereby bind * — — 58 iy co te in the effort that is now 


relocation or e of township, pam and section 
there be such 


researches and experiments in home economics, and regulating 
the expenditure thereof; to the Committee on Agriculture and 


By Mr. NELSON (by request) : 
A bill (S. 2381) relating to procedure in divorce cases in the 
Panama Canal Zone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LENROOT: 
A bill (S. 2382) for the relief of John P. Chesley ; to the Com- 
33 Military Affairs. 
y Mr. 


Pangram AN AAA DAT T St as known to be | A bill (S. 2883) to authorize the Secretary of War to confer 
The application was supported by certain maps, field notes, and ex- | certain ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 


hibits submitted by the applicants as evidence both of the conditions By Mr. SHEPPARD: 


existing and of the ty for resurvey. 
After consideration of thi data resented, and nference with A bill (S, 2384) to amend an act approved May 23, 1918, and 
the proponent oF the resurvey. 3 Ae Commissioner of ay General. Land | entitled “An act to prohibit the sale, manufacture, and impor- 


tation of intoxicating liquors in the Territory of Hawali dur- 
ing the period of the war, except as hereinafter provided”; to 
the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

A bill (S. 2385) to authorize the President, on recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, to accept lands donated to 


Office reached the conclusion Siete no e particuiar rah of the townshi 
e A EEE retained In tae TEA by the TAIGA Beko & 
to be so emali ag to render t the petition inadmissible under under the 
ruling o 
t appeared, however, that the ob obliteration of the evidences of the 
survey was so general as the ity of restora- 


tions by local — and that 8 Si as e confusion ane the United States as refuges for wild game animals and wild 
* e 

— — as to “Se 5 — 4 3 n settlers, on 22 i gg and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 

disposed to grant whatever relief could be offered | 2nd Forestry. 
short of a gen and was of the opinion that uch as By Mr. NUGENT 

alt of the individuel entries and enpatented lends were con- A bill (S. 2886) for the relief of William W, Hawley; to the 
limited to the western portions of 86, 87, 38 south, Committee on Military Affairs. 

wo cient to clear the situation and accomplish A bill (S. 2387) granting a pension to Levi T. Miller; and 

purpose oT Ne ee ena eae necessary in town-/ A bill (S. 2888) granting a pension to John Hermo; to the 


Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWBERRY (for Mr. TOWNSEND) : 

For my colleague [Mr. Townsend], who is still detained at 
his home by reason of the serious illness of his wife, I intro- 
duce the following bill, which I ask to have referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 


P ‘field examination was accordingly authorized, and it was developed 
that only a small portion of the monuments of the original surveys 
could be identified with any degree of certainty, sufficient in number, 


however, and Dearing a satisfacto: 
— control for the reestablishment of the lines of the original 


It was shown: be the. agplicants for eee: yowarrey aut hy the examiner 
who made the in 


isted in t 36 and 87 sout Tange 30 sast, with to the A bill (S. 2389) granting 30 days’ leave of absence to em- 
position of numerona lakes which e original | ployees of the Postal Service of the United States; to the 
wuship —— show several lakes, but ‘these Is babes secre not represented Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2390) for the relief of William Fulton Hedges; to 
the Committee on 

By Mr. SWANSON (for Mr. MARTIN) : 

A bill (S. 2391) granting a pension to James W. Weaver; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2392) granting a pension to Rebecca Buffington; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2393) repealing section 630, chapter 18, public, No. 
254, entitled “An act to provide revenue, and for other purposes“; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MYERS: 


1 
that resented on the approved arene lats, with 
diferent sin sitios nch 8 the gadget township 
town wW are no = 
bi tn the information before the t indicated that much o 
Pa doubt and confusion of the settlers in regard to the true tion 
of their boundary lines was due to the discrepancies in the tion of 


from the origi and in other cases — correctly loca 
condition 9 resurvey, but in no measure disqualifies the 


result from the control 
2 l survey to be found ee Sree 


A condition developed by a ai te aade i is that an A bill (S. 2394) granting a pension to David W. Beaver; to 
— — of 1 ce e P okey | the Committee on Pensions, 
onal a — — 
that ‘areas of as land will ä or that areas ah — By Mr. McLEAN: 


A bill (S. 2395) amending section 25 of the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as amended : 
by the act approved September 7, 1916; to the Committee on 

and Currency. 

A bill (S. 2396) granting an increase of onem to Charles L. 
Erkia (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bil (S. 2397) to reimburse Martin Carroll for additional 
face work on walls of officers’ quarters over the price named in 
the contract for the United States noncommissioned officers’! 
quarters at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. ; 

A bill (S. 2398) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay the claim of Mary Clerkin; and 

A bill (S. 2399) for the relief of the heirs of Patrick Melntyre, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2400) to authorize the commissioning of Maj. Robert 
W. Barr; 

A bill (S. 2401) for the relief of Northrop Banks; and 

A bill (S. 2402) to correct the military record of J. W. Metler; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2403) to purchase a site for the erection of a post- 
office building in the city of Fredericktown, Mo.; 

A bill (S. 2404) to erect a Federal building in the city of, 
Caruthersville, Mo., on the site now owned by the United States 
Government; and 

A bill (S. 2405) to erect a Federal building in the city of West 
Plains, Mo., on the site now owned by the Government; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2406) granting a pension to James Grimmet; 


on the ori ied tot as lake will be found to be land. It is this this condi- 
tion that a led to — introduction of this bill. 

While the Department may, under > Sa law 13 R. S.) 
by amendment . entries and patents, correct mistakes in descriptions 
to the end that the Government's patents shall convey the land intended 
to be entered, such law is hardly broad 2 to cover what I under- 
stand is desired to be done here, namely, to authorize an exchange of 
the areas originally entered, now found to be la lake, for vacant oe e of 
public land. As the provisions of me bill appear to be entirely 
eretionary with the Land 8 see no objections to it, 2 it 

ble adjustments which might otherwise. 


OSES, ta posed 
wee bg order for the temporary withdrawal of the areas that may be 
— 47 legislation until the adjustments contemplated may be 


y, yours, FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2378) to authorize the issuance of patent to John 
Albert Thompson, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2379) to provide for the disposition of certain public 
lands withdrawn and improved under the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L., 847), as 
amended by the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L., 497), and 
which are no longer needed; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2380) to provide for an increased annual appro- 
priation for agricultural experiment stations, to be used in 


affected 
Brought al a 


1919. 


A pill (S. 2407) granting an increase of pension to Eddie 
Thomas (with a¢companying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2408) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
B. Fogle (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2409) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Morgan; 

A bill (S. 2410) granting an increase of pension to Jonathan 
J. Ragner; 

A bill (S. 2411) granting a pension to Daniel Wootan ; 

A bill (S. 2412) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
S. Householder ; 

A bill (S. 2413) granting a pension to B. F. Shields; 

A bill (S. 2414) granting a pension to Daniel J. Begley; 

A bill (S. 2415) granting a pension to Catherine L. Nixon 
Rogers; 

A bill (S. 2416) granting a pension to Edward F. Rostock; 

A bill (S. 2417) granting a pension to Mary E. Stafford; 

A bill (S. 2418) granting an increase of pension to James 
Hanners; and 

A bill (S. 2419) granting an increase of pension to Ella R. 
Brown; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2420) for the relief of Etta H. Peck (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 2421) granting a pension to John B. Hamblin 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2422) granting a pension to Rosala F. Wilson 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2423) granting an increase of pension to Louisa E. 
Etreet (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2424) granting a pension to Francis T. Minahon; 
and 

A bill (S. 2425) granting a pension to Edward J. Meacum; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 68) for the relief of home- 
steaders who are suffering from the effects of great and serious 
droughts; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) appointing a commission 
to report on conditions in the Virgin Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD, 


Mr. SMOOT. I introduce a bill in relation to which I 
merely desire to make a word of explanation. 

The bill (S. 2377) to amend section 1 of the act approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act, so as to 
provide for the payment of the expenses of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and employees by the Federal land banks and 
joint-stock land banks, was read twice by its title. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. The Federal farm-loan act provides that all of 
the expenses and salaries of the Federal Farm Loan Board and 
of the farm-loan registers and examiners authorized by that 
act shall be paid by the United States. After an examination 
of this question, I find that it costs the Government of the 
United States about $342,000 a year to pay such salaries and 
expenses. These institutions are very profitable, and I can not 
see why the Government of the United States should pay 
$342,000 a year for administering the affairs of those banks. 
The bill which I have introduced simply amends the act so that 
such expenses shall be paid by the banks themselves and that 
the amounts necessary to be collected for that purpose shall be 
collected on the basis of the gross assets of such banks. The 
Federal Farm Loan Board, therefore, will collect according to 
the gross assets of these banks enough to pay such expenses. 

The national banks of our country, whenever an examiner is 
sent to them to examine the condition of the banks, themselves 
pay for that service. It is an administrative affair, and these 
banks ought to pay for it. I am quite sure that the bill will 
meet the approval of the Treasury Department. I desire fur- 
ther to say that I hope the bill will be reported from the com- 
mittee at an early date. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be referred to 
the Commtttee on Banking and Currency. 

RECEPTION OF THE PRESIDENT ON THURSDAY, 


Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I desire to offer an order. 
The order was read, as follows: 


Ordered, That a committee of five Senators be appointed by the 
President pro tempore to inform the President that the Senate will be 
pleased to receive his communication in open executive session at 12.15 


p: m. on Thursday, July 10, 1919, and that the same committee receive 
him on his arrival at the Capitol and escort him to the Senate 
Chamber. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely desire to say to the 
Senate that the Vice President, who is unable to be here to-day, 
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has notified the President pro tempore officially that the Presi- 
dent desires to address the Senate at 12.15 on Thursday next, 
day after to-morrow. Therefore I have offered the usual order 
which has been submitted on previous occasions for the recep- 
tion of the President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the order 
is agreed to; and the Chair appoints the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopcr], the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumser], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock], and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Wretrams] as the committee. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet at 12 o’clock on Thursday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


GERMAN-JAPANESE TREATY. 


Mr. KELLOGG. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Senate bill 715, being Calendar No. 36. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I inquire if morning business 
has been concluded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business has not yet 
been concluded. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to have an opportunity to present 
morning business. I haye no objection to the bill of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minne- 
sota asks unanimous ocnsent for the present consideration of 
the bill named by him. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask for the regular order; 
I should like to present a matter of morning business. I do 
not wish to interfere with the bill of the Senator from Minne- 
sota at all, but I have been waiting here for some time to 
offer a resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
received. 

Mr. LODGE, I offer the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The resolution (S. Res. 110) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
ublic interest, to send to the Senate a copy of the treaty between 
Jermany and Japan referred to in the press Aiepateh hereto annexed, 

and to inform the Senate whether such treaty has been abrogated under 
clause 2 of article 289 of the treaty with Germany or whether it is 
still in force and effect. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask that the newspaper clipping accompanying 
the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read as 
requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“ JAPAN AND FOB IN SECRET PACT—-SOVIET GOVERNMENT MAKES PUBLIC 
TREATY BETWEEN NIPPON EMPIRE AND GERMANY, 
[By United Press.] 


The resolution will be 


“ BUDAPEST, June 20. 


“The Soviet Government to-day made public in a wireless 
dispatch from Moscow the following version of an alleged secret 
treaty negotiated between Japan and Germany: 

„Fürst. Both parties undertake to lend a helping hand to 
the third treaty party (Russia) as soon as compatible with 
the world’s political situation, for the restoration of her inter- 
nal order, international prestige, and power. . 

Second. Japan undertakes the granting to Germany of ad- 
vantages resulting from the most-favored-nation reciprocity 
clauses of the existing Russo-Japanese treaty. 

“* Third. Japan undertakes to permit Germany to participate, 
in accordance with concessions embodied in this special treaty, 
in Japan's preferential treaty rights in China, the parties under- 
taking to exclude foreign powers (United States and Great 
Britain) from securing further concessions there. 

„Fourth. Japan undertakes the safeguarding indirectly of 
Germany’s interests in the forthcoming peace conference, striv- 
ing for minimum territorial and material disadvantages to 
Germany.’ 

“ The dispatch declared that the alleged treaty was negotiated 
by Oda, Japanese plenipotentiary, who arrived in Stockholm on 
October 18, 1918, to begin secret conferences with German Am- 
bassador Lucius. The Bolsheviki claim that Oda transmitted 
to Tokyo secret German overtures for a separate peace, 

„Oda and Lucius, agreeing upon the principles of a treaty, 
later went to Berlin to complete the draft, the Bolsheviki charge, 
The German Government approved the document, it was said, 
but the revolution rendered it impossible of execution. 

“The alleged existence of such a treaty was first definitely 
asserted by Foreign Minister Tchitcherin in a recent interview 
with the United Press, The Bolsheviki’s bitter opposition to 
the alleged treaty and their desire to make it public results, 


Tchitcherin explained, from the fact it could only beeome opera- 
tive through their overthrow and the restoration of the Russian 


Empire.” 
T should like to hear the resolu- 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
tion read again before it is referred. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
read the resolution. 

The Seeretary again read the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution and accom- 
panying paper will be referred to. the Committee on Foreign 
Refkations. 


The Secretary will again 


CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION, 


Mr. MYERS. I offer a resolution which I ask to have read, 
and then I Will ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The resolution (S, Res. 111) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resotced, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
mested to inform the United States Senate of the amount of emer- 


and w. hat is hereto, 
and when it may be the intention of the Treasury Department to retire 
— withdraw from circulation any thereof, and bow much and how fast; 
further, to inform the United States Senate of the amount of 
or il in circulation in the United States, its territories and 
August 1, 1914, and the amount now in circulation there! 


TREATY WITH: MEXICO IN: 1844, 


Mr. SHERMAN. T present an extract from Woodrow Wil- 
son’s history of the United States relative to the treaty with 
Mexico sent to the Senate by President Tyler in 1844 and the 
comments of Mr. Wilson thereon. I ask that it be read. It is 
very short. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the See- 
retary will rend as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE TREATY MAKER. 

In April, 1844, Mr. Tyler sent to the Senate a treaty of an- 
nexation which he liad’ negotiated with Texas. Secret negotia- 
tions; a piece of business privately carried to completion and 
made public only when finished, suited well with the President's 
temper and way of action. A mau naturally secretive, naturally 
fond, not of concealments but of quiet and subtle management, 
not insincere but indirect in his ways of approach, he relished 
statecraft of this sort and no doubt liked the Texas business all 
the better because it seemed to demand, in its: yery nature, a 
delicate and private handling. The Senate rejected the treaty 
by the very decisive vote of 16 to 35, men of both parties alike 
deeply irritated that the President should spring this weighty 
matter upen the country in such a fashion, taking no counsei 
beforehand save sach as he chose to take.” (From Woodrow 
Wilson's “A History of the American People,” vol. 4, p. 102.) 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 3184. An act to create a Federal power commission and 
to define its powers and duties; to provide for the improvement 
of navigation, for the development of water power, for the use 
of lands of the United States in relation thereto; to repeal sec- 
tion 18 of “An act making apprepriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes,” approved August 8, 1917, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

IRRIGATION PROJECTS ON INDIAN LANDS. 


Mr. CURTIS. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 
It simply calls for information from the Interior Department. 

The resolution (S. Res. 112) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is Rms 
authorized and directed to furnish to the United States Se jects or 
or 


under his jurisdiction, monroe those under ——— by the United 
States Reclamation Service, sai 


ons, 


acres at of cons of irrigation, the number of acres under each pro; 
the cost 


ti 
project actually cultivated, the 
number of acres under ench patria or —ů cultivated b rar Para the 
an ‘or farming 
purposes, the number of acres spe hoa each project farmed by tenants, 
he number of acres farmed by white settlers, the aga — of acres 
farmed by agency employees, the funds ragroat which — — —— is 
Premed constructed, the eigai reimbursed to each fund, and the income 
ed from each project. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, by the legislative, executive, and 
Judicial appropriation act approved March 1. 1919, there was 
created what is known, as the Public Buildings Commission. 
e act proviđes that— 

id commission shall have the absolute control of and the allotment 
of Sat “Ente in the several public build owned or grag all leased 
| = ars 1 in the District of Columbia, with the ex 

and office of the President, Capitol g. 

the * et ge ear House Office 8 the Capitol’ power PR eaten the 

under the jurisdiction of the nts of the thsonian 

on, and the Congressional Library Building, and shall f from time 

and Eyes for the use of the several activities of the 
Government, all such space. 

The commission was appointed, and I desire to make a brief 
report to the Senate as to what that commission was done up to 
date. 

After the organization of the commission a rannte survey 
was made of all of the Government buildings in the District, 
together with all of the buildings or parts of buildings that were 
rented by the Government. After that survey was completed the 
commission met and assigned the space in the different Govern- 
ment buildings in the District; and in that assignment, Mr. 
President, the following, result was accomplished in saving 
rented space in the District of Columbia: 

The net rented space occupied June 1, 1919—that was before 
the commission had made its first assignment, and in passing I 
wish to say that this is simply the first assignment; there will 
be further assignments hereafter, and we expect to save a great 
deal of rented space in the District of Columbia in the future 
surveys and assignments—but the net rented space occupied 
June 1, 1919, was 1,809,293 square feet. The net rented space 
vacated in the assignment of space by the commission is 410,132 
square feet. The annual rental being paid June 1, 1919, was 
$964,562.20. The annual rental beginning July 1, 1919, will be 
$607,995.44, or a net saving to the Government in rental charges 
on the basis of the first assignment of $356,560.76. 

There are some of the buildings the rent of which is exceed- 
ingly high, but for lack of Government buildings it is impos- 
sible for us to assign space to the employees occupying such 
buildings. We expect that the Arlington Annex will be com- 
pleted by the Ist day of August, or, at the latest, by the Ist day 
of September. The War Risk Bureau, with its thousands. of 
employees, expects to use that building, as far as possible, to- 
gether with other employees of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, does the Senator think that 
the War Risk Bureau will have to occupy the entire building? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the building at the present time 
is just as crowded as it ought to. be; and if the Senator will go 
down to the building and walk through it and go into the rooms 
he will find that it is one of the most crowded buildings in the 
District. I will say in passing, however, that I do hope that the 
number of employees of the War Risk Bureau, beginning with 
September or October, will decrease. I noticed in the press 
the other day that they were advertising for 1,000 more stenog- 
raphers, and when one of the clerks of the bureau came to my 
office the other morning pleading for more space he advised me 
that within the next 30 days they would have to have 3,000 
additional employees. I told him that I did not believe Congress 
was going to allow any such increase in the employees of the 
bureau, and that the best thing for him to do was to begin to 
eut down, rather than to increase, the number of employees; 
and as far as the Public Buildings Commission is concerned, we 
are not going to provide space for 3,000 additional employees for 
that bureau, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, my attention has been 
called to some of the most wretched mistakes that it is possible 
for any human being to make as coming from that bureau, and 
it indicates a good deal of incompetency somewhere. I do not 
know who is responsible for it, but it occurred to me that some 
efficiency methods might be in good place. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that in the first organi- 
zation of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance it seemed to be 
the policy of the director of that bureau to see how many em- 
ployees he could secure irrespective of the work accomplished. 
It had nearly 18,000 employees, and every girl that they could 
induce to come here from any part of the country was added to 
the list. That is why the bureau collapsed. That is why these 
mistakes referred to were made. I have been m the building 
and noticed the girls were so crowded that they were falling 
over each other. I do not believe that the girls in that bureau 


did as much work in a seven-and-a-half-hour day as could have 
been done, and done much better, by competent employees in an 
hour and a half. I have henrd many of them make this state- 
ment, and they have complained many times that they were not 
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doing the work that they would like te do, and with such man- 
‘agement the collapse came. 

- Iam in hopes now, Mr. President, that under the new manage- 
ment such conditions will not be tolerated. I will say to the 
Senator that a great quantity of the information collected in the 
beginning, and the records that they have, had to be done away 
with entirely. The information was incorrect. That is why we 
had such great trouble in finding out the condition of our soldiers 
that were wounded, and especially in relation to the failure of 
the payment of allotments to the families of our soldiers or the 
insurance that was due to the beneficiaries of the dead. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
vield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. POMERENE. It has come to my knowledge that in a 
number of these departments there are a large number of clerks 
who have nothing to do, and I know in several instances they 
[have said they would resign rather than receive their salaries for 
doing nothing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that at least 20 of 
the employees in that department have come into my office and 
said, Can you not get mea transfer?” And when I have asked 
them why they wanted a transfer they have said, I want to go 
into some Government office where I can do some work. I have 
been in the War Risk Bureau for over a month, and I have not 

one two days’ work in that whole time.” 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator, who is 
the chairman of this commission, whether the commission has 
any authority now to inquire into the need of employees for 
whom housing is asked? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was honored with the chairmanship. We have 
no such authority; and the only reason why I speak of it now is 
because in the survey we require that the number of employees 
shall be stated, so that we can determine the space that each 
employee should have, and the space required by the department 
or the bureau as a whole. I will say that we have tried as 
nearly as possible to give 75 square feet to each employee of the 
Government. That is net space, and does not include the amount 
required for closets and files and the other paraphernalia neces- 
sary to every office in which clerks are employed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator has touched upon a 
matter which ought to receive consideration. It seems to me 
that there should be some congressional authority having 
power to take testimony and ascertain whether the present 
number of employees in a department is necessary, and also 
whether the employees are efficient. I do not know whether 
there is any such authority now or not. 

Mr, SMOOT. There is no such authority now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the idea occurred to me while the 
Senator was speaking that possibly this act might be so broad- 
ened as to give the commission the proper authority to make 
the inquiry and make an intelligent effort to reduce not only 
office space but office employees. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I stated on the floor of the Senate some- 
time ago, in my opinion the only way in which we will ever get 
rid of these extra employees is for the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the two Houses to refuse to appropriate, or to have 
Congress appoint some commission with authority to discharge 

em. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Docs the Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ido. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is there not a commission now operating 
with reference to the readjustment of salaries and the number 
of employees? 

Mr. SMOOT. That commission has no authority whatever 
to readjust the number of employees. What it is investigating 
is the question of the proper compensation to be paid by the 
Government to the different classes of employees in the Gov- 
ernment service. That commission is at work. The first ap- 
propriation we made for it was $25,000, and I think that in the 
last sundry civil bill we appropriated $65,000 more. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was under the impression that they had 
authority to investigate and report, anyhow, to Congress as to 
the need of the employees. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not as to the need and number, but as to 
the amount of compensation which should be paid to them. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, as I understand, all of the 
departments in Washington are under the control of the Ap- 


propriations Committees—the Navy Department, the War De- 

t, and all of them. The clerical force appropriated 

r, the number of clerks designated, and everything is under 

the control of the Appropriations Committees. The entire 

departmental service in Washington is usually, I think, carried 
in the legislative bill and the cundry civil bill. 


Mr, SMOOT. Most of it in the legislative bill; some in the | 


sundry civil bill. 
Mr. SWANSON. 


Consequently those committees have full 


authority to investigate every department, ascertain the num-, 


ber of clerks that are needed to do the work, and have entire 
control of the situation as to the number of clerks in all the 
departments in Washington. 


Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I will say that an appropriation 


of $10,000 was made for the Public Buildings Commission. Up 
to the present time I do not think we have spent $750. We are 
going, however, in a very few months to make a further survey 
of all the buildings and see if further changes can be made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether or not that commission is authorized to investigate the 
operations of the Housing Corporation, the whole subject? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this commission is only authorized to as- 
sign space. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seemed to me that it would be a good 
idea to extend the power of that commission and to authorize 
a thorough investigation of the Housing Corporation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that with the ex- 
penditure of about $750 we have already saved to the Govern- 
ment $356,560.76 annually. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if they are making inquiry as to the duplication of work 
by the different bureaus and departments? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and that is one question that ought to be 
investigated foremost and above all things. There is duplica- 
tion of work in every department of the Government. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I think there is duplication, as the 
Senator says, in every department of the Government, and in 
making the investigation for the assignment of space it seems 
to me the commission might do a good work by suggesting to 
the Senate where it finds a duplication. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator for his suggestion. 

Mr. KING. Before my colleague leaves that question, if he 
will permit an interruption, we have an efficiency board or 
organization, I do not now remember the exact title of the 
agency. Sometime ago I called the attention of that organiza- 
tion or its chairman to this duplication and to the super- 
abundance of employees in many departments and urged that 
some action be taken to reduce expenses, cut down the number 
of employees, and increase efficiency. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether there are any particular limitations upon the 
power of that agency, and what, if anything, it has done to pro- 
mote efficiency and reduce expenditures and, of course, inci- 
dentally to reduce the number of employees? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say if anything has been done along that 
line I am not aware of it. I do know that something will have 
to be done in order to stop the duplication of work. It was 
reported to the Appropriations Committee of the Senate the 
other day, when the sundry civil appropriation bill was before 
the committee, that there were 47 agencies expending money in 
the Public Health Service alone. f 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, is it not the fault now 
with the efficiency commission, to which the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kına] refers, that they themselves are simply a 
commission employed by the Government? They make recom- 
mendations to the departments, and the recommendations may 
or may not be taken up. If this efficiency commission were 
acting under authority of a congressional committee, such as 
this office committee, then the recommendations would have the 
force of congressional sanction and would be carried out. 

Mr. SMOOT. And without that power granted to any com- 
mission there will be nothing done, as I said before. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to see the powers of the 
commission so broadened as to give them authority to inquire 
into the matter of efficiency and into the necessity of employ- 
ing clerks for whom the commission is required to assign space, 
I should like to cooperate with any effort that is made in that 
direction, and I believe it would meet with general approval. 

Mr. SWANSON.. Mr. President, the commission which the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and myself represent would 
have been absolutely ineffective if we had not had the power to 


act. 
Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 
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Mr. SWANSON. Last year or year before last we had in an 
appropriation bill the matter of the creation of this commis- 
sion. As chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds I ascertained the fact that in a great many of the 
departments they were overcrowded, and many of them had a 
vast amount of unnecessary space which they were needlessly 
occupying. This commission was agreed to in the Senate 
nearly two years ago, but the House refused to accept it. This 
year the same commission was included in the bill with 
authority to act. Consequently the heads of the various de- 
partments were called before the committee. We have authority 
to assign space to every department here in Washington, and 
the decision of this commission is final and must be accepted. 
We have had a great deal of difficulty, a great deal of kicking, 
as is said in common parlance, on the space assigned, but we 
fixed it on a specific basis, and we have been firm in it, and I 
think, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] stated, it has 
resulted in a great saving to the Government. We have no 
authority except to assign space in the buildings constructed 
after we entered the war. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. Why ought we not to equip this same com- 
mission with authority to determine the number of employees 
in each bureau and department? 

Mr. SWANSON. I was going to make that suggestion. The 
commission is too small to do all this work. The Senator from 
Utah and myself could not examine all these departments to 
ascertain the number of clerks needed, but a commission like this 
with authority to act, with authority to dismiss clerks where 
they found there were too many employed, would be very effec- 
tive. Unless we had absolute power to make our decision final, 
we never could accomplish anything by making a mere recom- 
mendation. 8 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, I realize that there is 
much of that work which could not be done by this commission, 
which is a very good one; but would it not be possible to place 
the efficiency commission under the authority of the congres- 
sional commission, and give to the efficiency commission the 
sanction of Congress? 

Mr. SWANSON. My idea is to authorize the Appropriations 
Committee, which has usually been a very economical committee, 
to investigate the different departments, that we should direct 
_them to investigate the departments as to the number of clerks 
needed, and give the committee full authority to act. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The difficulty there is that you have an 
_Appropriations Committee, and you have also a Naval Affairs 
Committee, a Military Affairs Committee, and a number of 
ethers which bring in appropriation bills for the various depart- 
ments. What I am seeking is to centralize in one commission 
the responsibility for the size of the departments and the number 
of employees, 

Mr. SWANSON. The Military Committee and the Naval 
Committee have nothing whatever to do with the number of 
clerks in the War and Navy Departments. The naval bill does 
not carry an appropriation for clerks in the Navy Department, 
and the military bill carries no appropriation for clerks in the 
War Department. The appropriations for the entire depart- 
mental work here in Washington are carried in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial bill or the sundry civil bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken, 
There is the Agricultural appropriation bill—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I believe the Post Office appropriation bill 
does not make appropriations for clerks here in Washington. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken. 

I want to say that the assignment of space to the different 
departments is the most unpleasant job I have had since I 
haye been in the Senate of the United States. It was very 
difficult to assign space satisfactory to the departments, because 
nearly every department thought they ought to have more space 
than they were occupying. I will say this for the commission, 
that when the final decisions were reached there were very, 
very few complaints made by the departments. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to make a comment on what the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] said. This commission, 
it seems to me, is valuable to Congress not only because it 
centralizes in one body the powers of the Senate, but because 
it is a joint committee of the two Houses. The House of Repre- 
sentatives may do one thing and the Senate another, but in 
this commission they meet, they cooperate, they act together. I 
think if the Senator from Virginia will look into the matter he 


will find that both in the House and in the Senate a good 
many different committees are passing upon appropriations 
from the different departments. This commission would bring 
them all into one. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that Congress may know and that 
every one of the departments of our Government may know 
just what has been done by this commission by way of assign- 
ment of space, I ask that the report giving the detailed state- 
ments of each department, the space, the rent paid, and the 
buildings to be occupied by them be printed in the Recorp at 


this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS Commission (S. Doc, No, 48), 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Space allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to be effective when the space is available and is 
PANAS by your department : 

(a) All space occupied on June 1 by the Department of Agriculture 
in rented and Government-owned buil sr ad excepi 224 Twelfth Street; 
215 Twelfth Street; 217 Twelfth Street; nk of Commerce Building, 
Seventh and E Streets; 1 Building, * and G Streets; 112 
Virginia Avenue SW.; and 224 Fourteenth Street. 

(b) Council of National Defense Building, as shown on plan of build- 
ing on file in the office of the commission, and approximately described 
as follows: First floor, wings Nos. 2 and 4, with portion of head house ; 
second floor, wings Nos. 1, 2, and 3, with portion of head house. 

Vacate; The partment of Agriculture will vacate the buildings 
listed in (a), above, immediately after the space in (b) becomes vacant. 

THE ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN. 


Space allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the Alicn 
Property Custodian, to be effective when the space is available and is 
occupied by your department : All space occupied on June 1 by the 
Alien Pro N Custodian in rented and Government-owned buildings, 
except 1728 Street, which should be vacated immediately. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


Space allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to be effective when the space is available and is 
occupied by your department : 

(a) All space occupied on June 1 by the Department of Commerce In 
rented and Government-owned buildings, mont in the Council of 
National Defense Building. In the latter bu von | there is hereby 
allotted the space as shown on plan of building on file in the office of 
the commission and approximately described as follows: Second floor, 
wine No. 4, and portion of head house. 

(b) In building D, as shown on pina of building on file in the office 
of the commission and approximately described as follows: First floor, 
wings 1, 2, 8, 7, and 8; second floor, wings 6 and 7 and portion of head 
house; third floor, wings 5, 6, 7, and and portion of head house. 
This space will be given up by the War Department as demanded and 
needed for occupancy by Commerce Department. 

Vacate: The partment of Commerce will at once vacate all space 
which is pow occupied and not allotted above. 

THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION, 

Space allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the Commit- 
tee on Public Information: The space in Fuel Building No. 3, as shown 
on plan of building on file in the office of the commission and fe gine 
mately described as follows: Second floor, wing 10, and portion of head 

ouse. 

Vacate: The Committee on Public Information will vacate the space 
now occupied in 8 Jackson Place immediately after the space allotted 
above is vacated by the Fuel Administration. 

THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. 

Space allotted; The following space is hereby allotted to the Council 
of National Defense: In the Council of National Defense Building, as 
shown on pian of building on file in the office of the commission and 
approximately described as follows: First floor, wing 6, and portion of 
head house; wing 3; second floor, wing 6 and pete of head house. 

Vacate: The Council of National Defense will immediately vacate all 
space now occupied which is not allotted above. 

THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 


Space allotted: The 8 space is hereby allotted to the Food 
Administration: In the Food Administration Building No. 1, as shown 
on plan of building on file in the office of the commission and approxi- 
mately described as follows: First floor, wings 4, 5, 6, 7, and portion 
of head house; second floor, portion of head house and certain other 


rooms, 
Vacate: The Food Administration will immediately vacate all space 
now occupied which is not allotted above. 


THE FUEL ADMINISTRATION. 


Space allotted: The 8 space is hereby allotted to the Fuel 
Administration: In the Fuel Bu —.— No. 3, as shown on plan of build. 
ings on file in the office of the commission and approximately described 
as follows: First floor, wings 1, 2, 3, and portion of head house; second 
floor, wings 8 and 9 and portion of head house. 

Vacate: The Fuel Administration will immediately vacate all space 
now occupied which is not allotted above, 

THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

Space allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the Federal 
Trade Commission: In Fuel Building No. 3, as shown on pian of build- 
ing on file in the office of the commission and approximately described 
as follows: First floor, half of wing 4, all of wings 5, 6, and 7, and por- 
tion of head house; second floor, wings 11, 12, 13, and 14, and portion 
of head house. 

Vacate: The Federal Trade Commission will vacate all 
occupied which is not allotted above. It is understood that 


ace now 
he space 


allotted above is the only space now occupied by the commission. 
FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Space allotted: The followin, spaca is hereby allotted tọ the 
Federal Board for Vocational uca 
ing, Bliss Building. 


ion: Senate Annex, Baltic Build- 


1919, 
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GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
Space allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office: All space 22 on Tune 1b aae Government 
Printing Office in rented and Government-owned 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 
toes 5 The following space is hereby allotted to the In- 


r Departmen 
New Interior Buildin all N. 85,000 square feet of net contigu- 
ous office space to be eatected by t the Secretary of Interior and turned 
over to the Treasury e immediately. 

Pension Building, entire. 

Old Land Office Building, as shown on plan of building on file in 
the office of the commission and approximately described as follows: 
First floor, west — 2 75 

Patent Office, en 

Civil Service Satiding, 1724 F Street, entire. 

Gaan, panang space now occu; therein. 

7 88 8 P 
Old Centr: igh 00), space now occupied therein 
Vacate: The Interior Departm ent will immediately vacate all space 
now occupied which is not tted to the department above. 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

Space allotted: The following space is here st allotted to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission: All space occu 2 on June 1 by the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission in rented and Government-owned build- 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, 


A e allotted: The following space is oe allotted to the Inter- 
nal Joint Commission: All space occupied on June 1 by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission in rented and Government-owned buildings, 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 


ae ce eee The following ae is hereby allotted to the Inter- 

un eee $ apace occupied on June 1 by the 
International . rre AT earen mmission in rented and Government-owned 
uildings 


THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 
ce allotted: The following ce ig hereby 3 to the Depart- 
ment of Justice: All space occup: on June 1 by the Department of 
Justice in rented and overament-owied buildings, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 

Space allotted : The following space is hereby allotted to the rt- 
ment of Labor: Food Building No. 2, 1 — t one room at main 
entrance, as shown on plan 9 pang o in office of the com- 

mission, and the Labor Buil 2 entire 


building. 

M vacate: ‘The tot taker eat immediately all space 
which is not allotted above. ay = 
Department: New Navy Buildin enteenth and B Streets NW. 


now occupied 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 
Space allotted: The following ce is hereby allotted to the Wa ali 
_ exce] ET ice 8 to be selected 
8 of the Na rand turned over to the ena AT A E; for use 


set rar miara atan e 8 5 and ee Building, space 
now occupied 3 — 
Vacate: The Na ent will vacate  immediat tely 


avy all ce now 
occupied (including the entire * Courts) which * not allotted 
to the department above. 
PANAMA CANAL OFFICE, 
Space allotted: pace occupied on June 1 by the Panama Canal odie 
Canal office : All space occu: on June 1 by the Panama Canal office 
in rented and Goremmant-ouned buildings. 


POST OFFICE Ef. 


Space allotted: The follow allotted z on Post 
ome. Department: AH space 3 paca ds by gag, grae ah in Goy- 
ernment-owned buildings. 


RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, 

Space allotted : The following apace is 2 allotted to the Railroad 
Administration : All space occupied on June 1 by the United States 
Railroad Administration in rented and Government-owned buildin 

STATH DEPARTMENT. 

Space allotted: The 1 8 Kate Bulls is eee allotted 3 the State 
Department: 8 tate, War, and ing, all pess now occupied 
therein, plus space occupied by Navy 3 ; Sanda Court, all space now 
occupied therein, 

SHIPPING BOARD AND 83 FLEET CORPORATION. 

Space allotted: The following space 1 pereh 8 to the Ship- 
ping Board and Emergency Fleet forts C building, as shown 
on plan of building on file in the the commission and all of wings 
mately described as follows: Fler floor, . — of wing 3, all Wings 


gs. 


4 and 5 sor ortion of head house; second floor, yp? of w all — 
gs 3 „ 6, and portion of head house; third floor, we e's 
3, 5, an portion of 


Board and Emergency Fleet Corpora 
‘pace in \ Washington immediately after moane C be, C be- 
comes a ted space will 2 — Washington to the 
3 Plect Corporation. As the War ent uces, more 
y be later assigned in C panang to the full enpacity ity of the 

botiding | ee 290,940 square feet net. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 

Space allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the Treas- 


nry ts 

All space in rented and Government-owned buil now occupied b; 
u, except upper three floors of old Emergency Hospital, een 
treet and Ohio Avenue. 

Six thousand square feet of e office space in the New Navy 
to be selected 8 and B Stree , Said space to be in a location 
tary of KE Navy. 

-five A 8 square feet of contiguous net office space the 
New 1 Interior pe prong sald space to be in a location to be stocked by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 
In building A a oy ap acne as ome: pare goo rss 8, 175 
6, with portion of head house; second 
portion of head house; third floor, wings 3.4 


vacate all 3 


or T a b, siin and with ot 


Vacate: The Emergency Hospital will be vacated in such a way as 
to least inconvenience the Public Health Service. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY, 


ce allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the United 
States Board of Efficiency : All space occupied on June 1 by the United 
States Bureau of Efficiency in —— and Government-owned buildings. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS, 


Space rae The following ae is hereby allotted to the United 
PH Sona of Claims: All space occup on June 1 by the United 
Staten 8 of Claims in rented and Government-owned buildings. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS. 


ae allotted : The following space is hereby allotted to the United 
es Court of Customs Appeals: All space — on June 1 by the 
United Sia tates Court of Customs Appeals in rented and Government- 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF CONCILIATION AND MEDIATION. 
oe ce allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the United 
Sta Board of Conciliation and Mediation: All space occupied on 
June 1 by the United States Board of Conciliation and Mediation in 
rented and Government-owned buildings. 
UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION. 
pits allotted ; The following space is hereby allotted — the United 


es Tariff Commission : ce occupled on June 1 the United 
States Tariff Commission ine ren! ed and . buildings. 


UNITED ai sti EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 


ted States Em loyees’ Compensation Commission will 
vacate the Union Treat Buildin, Pomesa tiy as soon as the above space 
in the Council of National Defense Building is available. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 
npn nen allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the War 


t: 
tate, War, and Navy Building, 166,168 square feet, as now located. 

Munitions Building, space now occupied therein. 

Building A,“ as shown on plan of building on file in the office of the 
eee and approximately described as follows: First floor, wings 
1, 2 4, with portion of head house; second floor, wing i, with 
portion ct head house; third floor, wings 1 and 2, with portion of head 


Building “ B,” space now occupied therein. 

Building C, „ as shown on piss of building on file in the office of the 
commission and approxima ley described as follows: First floor, wings 
1 and 2, rear of 3, front of 6, and pornon of head house; second floor, 
wing 1, front portion of 2, and pashan 
1 and 2 2 and rtions of head 

Building “ D,” as shown on pian “ot peda Fol on file in the ae of the 
8 and 1133 described as follows: ie floor, wings 
4, 5, and 6, and en house ; second floor, wings 1 „ 3, 4, and 6 
— 8 passion o of head house ; third floor, wings 1, 2, 8, and ? and portion 
of head house. 

Building “ E,” space now occupied therein. 

Building “ F.“ space now occupied therein. 

Ford T eater, entire. 

War Coll entire. 


of head house; third floor, wings 


Medical Museum, entire. 

Old Land Office, as shown on plan of N on file in the office of 
the eS and approximately described as follows: All except east 
pay 5 4 — of ne 

entire. 
8 uilding, all space now occupied t 
ar Trade Building, as shown on plan of b laing on “ane in the office 
of the co: and appro: tely Eye as follows: First Sour; 


north half and west po 
Ordnance Building, 
Archie Butt Buil ng, en 
oe 2 (War Industries Annex), entire. 


Fuel Building, Nos. 
Pettus Buil , entire. 
Corcoran Co „entire. 
Lemon Building, entire. 
Knickerbo 


ding, space now occupied therein. 
Food No. a. ae oes on plan of building on file in the office of the 
ximately described as follows: First floor, wing 
ce now 2 Ain therein, plus certain rooms. 
Defense Bu second floor, wing 5. 
ar Department allt v vacate at once all space now held 
in the following Sus which is not eee 8 ‘ord Building, 
at Twenty-fourth and M Streets, Mil 9 . Ne airman 
to vacated mediately), “C” Bunding. apa uilding (to be 
vacated as demanded by Department of Commerce), 


THS WAR TRADE BOARD. 


nests allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the War 
Trade Board: The four w in the southeast corner of the first floor 
of the War Trade Board Building. 

WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD. 


Space allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the War 
Industries Board: Council of National Defense Building, first floor, 


wing 5. 
~: THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL SOCIAL HYGIENE BOARD. 
Space allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the Inter- 
tal Social I 


Preme Board: All space occupied on June 1 by 
the primary ete Hygiene Boar in rent 
owned b ings. 


THE HOUSING CORPORATION. 


Space Teng TY 55 8 space is hereby allotted to the Housing 
Corporation: Al eee on Juve 1 by the Housing Corporation 
in rented and 8 buildings. 
JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMISSION ON RECLASSIFICATION OF SALARIES. 
Space allotted: The following space is hereby allotted to the Joint 
Commission on Reclassification of Salaries: In D build- 


ing, as shown on plan of 8 on file in the office of the commission 
approximately described as follows: Seventh floor, eighth wing. 


and Gaversinient- 


: 


1! occupants of the 5 
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SUPERINTENDENT STATE, WAR, AND NAVY BUILDING. 


Space allotted: The 1 is hereby allotted to the superin- 
tendent State, War, and Navy Building: 

(a) All corridors, halls, stairways, entrances, toilets, and lavatories 
in the following buildings, same to be under your absolute control and 
to be used under rules prescribed by you for the common benefit of the 
3 War, and Navy Building, Seventeenth Street and Pennsylvania 

venue. ` 

WalkerJohnson Building, 1734 New York Avenue. 

Mall office build known as buildings A, B. C, D, E, F, adminis- 
tration, mechanics, cafeteria, and heating plant, in the vicinity of Sey- 
enth and B Streets NW. 

Potomac Park buildings, known as NE Soa Munitions Buildings, on 
B Street NW. between Seventeenth and enty-first Streets. 

War Trade Building, between B and C Streets and Twentieth and 
Twenty-first Streets. 

Food Administration Building No. 1, between Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Streets and C and D -Streets NW. 

Food Administration Building No. 2, between New York Avenue and 
D Street and Nineteenth and entieth Streets NW. 

- Council of National Defense Building, on Eighteenth Street between 
C and D Streets NW. 

Fuel Administration Buildings Nos. 1 and 2, bounded by Virginia 
Avenue, Eighteenth and C Streets NW. 

Fuel Administration Building No. 3, on D Street between Twentieth 
and Twenty-first Streets NW. 

H. L. Pettus Building, on Nineteenth Street between Virginia Avenue 
and D Street NW. 

Archie Butt Building, 1725 New York Avenue NW. 

Corcoran Court Building, on New York Avenue between Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Streets NW. 

b) All other space In the above buildings now occupied by you. 

c) All space now occupied by char and guard force in the temporary 
buildings north of B Street NW. and west of Seventeenth Street NW., 
this allotment to be deducted from any space heretofore allotted to 
departments or independent offices occupying said buildings. 

‘a Food Administration Building No. 1, as shown on the plan of 
building on file in the office of the commission and approximately de- 
scribed as follows: First floor, entire second wing and portion of head 

» honse. 


tion 
Federal Trade Commission. 
Government Printing Office. . 
Housing Corporation ia 
Interior erer 


International Joint Commission 
International Boundary Com- 
N ae wos on AS 


eals...... 
United States Board of Con- 

ciliation and Mediation 
* States Tariff Commis- 


Employees’ 
Compensation Commission. es 
ar 


— — ES ee 
1 “ Net spaco” means the net amount available for the use of clerks, after deducting 
space occupied by halls, closets, stairways, and files, 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I offer a resolution, and I ask that it may 
go over under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from IMi- 
nois desire to have the resolution read? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 113), as follows: 


Whereas the President of the United States with four other citizens 
thereof have assumed at the Paris conference since December, 1918, 
to represent the United States Government in negotiations for a 
trat of peace with Germany, and further to compose and frame a 
so-called covenant of the league of nations at such Paris peace con- 
ference ; and 

Whereas the document known as the — 1 cay of nations has been pre- 
pared at this conference and a tentative peace treaty has been so 
written into and blended with the former as to constitute an attempt 
to make one instrument of both; and 

Whereas the league of nations is so prepared as to constitute vital 

owers exercised only by a sovereign i tag pipes State, and it being 
rther evident by an examination of suc! gue document that the 
organism proposed to be created by it contains all the 

vital organs of an independent government whose powers are abso- 

lute over the member nations; and 


Whereas the Government of the United States and the American people 
ruled thereby are sought by the President to be made subject to such 
league of nations: Now, therefore, be it 


a 
the league of nations and in the 


framin; appointing or joining in the 
8 ent of officers of such league, whose expenses and com Su- 
on will be in part to the United States Government, in the 


absence of any advice consent by the United States Senate to such 
procedure; and further to inform the Senate if the Executive, as one 
of the Lge treaty-making powers of our Government, is vested with 
authority to do more under the law than to negotiate and 22 to 
the Senate a tentative peace treaty with Germany, and if his assump- 
tion of power to go beyond the negotiation of the peace treaty and 
bind the United States to a alliance, offensive and defensive, 
and to make war pursuant thereto in any part of the world, and the 
other powers of the league are within any constitutional or other power 
vested in the President of the United States; and if so, to refer to the 
same for the information of nate. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution goes over 
under the rule. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have before me a letter from Mr. F. E. 
Reynolds, who is secretary-treasurer of the Ohio State Teach- 
ers’ Association, an organization with a membership of about 
10,000. It contains a resolution adopted at a convention, in 
which there were present more than 1,500 members, relating 
to the peace treaty. I ask that it may be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read, 

The Secretary read as follows: 3 


Ouro STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, July 1, 1919. 
Hon. ATLEE POMERENE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator; The Ohio State Teachers’ Association closed Its 
annual session Thursday of last week. ‘This is an organization em- 
bracing within its ranks over 10,000 teachers of Ohio. More than 
fifteen hundred were present at the meeting, representin every county 
in the State and every kind of teacher—city and rural, high school and 
pate, college president and primary teacher—a truly representative 

ody of teachers. The following resolution was unanimously adopted, 
and I was instructed to transmit the same to you: 

“Now that the supreme task of the civilized world in crushing the 
insolent attempt of the German autocracy to substitute a military 
dictatorship for self-government and the right of independent thought 
has been accomplished, an equally great task faces us. The safety of 
the world must secured by a league of nations to insure justice and 
enforce ce. We rejoice in the incorporation of the plans for n 
league of nations as an integral part of the treaty of peace which 1s 
about to be signed by the nations of the world—a declaration of inter- 
dependence and covenant of ce and justice without which the treaty 
itself would be of little avail in securing the ends for which Americn 
entered the world conflict. We urge the Senate of the United States to 
ratify this covenant without further amendment, and we ask the Sen- 
ators from Ohio to lead in the movement for such ratification to the 
end that America may assume her true responsibility in helping to 
maintain that peace and justice for which her sons so nobly fought and 
died on the battle fields of Europe.” 

Yours, very truly, F. E. REYNOLDS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, in line with the resolution 
of the Ohio State Teachers’ Association presented by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] I want to put into the Recorp the 
fact that in Minnesota in what is known as the St. Paul district 
at the election of a Congressman to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. Carl C. Van Dyke there were three candidates: 
Oscar E. Keller, the independent Republican, was the winner 
with about 1,500 plurality. The vote with two precincts missing 
on July 2 gave Keller 9,278, Cummins 7,837, and Richard D. 
O’Brien, Democrat, 5,300. I desire to say that all three of these 
candidates indorsed the league and its immediate ratification, 
but I particularly want to read the platform which was adopted 
by the winning candidate on this subject. It reads as follows: 
[From platform of Oscar E. Keller addressed to Ramsey County electo- 


rate, fourth congressional district Minncsota, published in St. Paul 

Daily News June 19.) 

1. I believe that the peace treaty should be ratified at the earliest 
possible moment so that the United States and the whole world may be 
relieved of uncertainty, and that industrial and business life may be 
resumed on a basis of human safety, happiness, and progress. 

2. I believe that the permanence of this peaceful safety and happi- 
ness is largely bound up in the plan for a league of nations and that 
the covenant for this league of nations should be agreed to immediately 
by the United States. 


I cite this as indicating the overwhelming or practically unan- 
imous sentiment of the voters of the St. Paul district in Minne- 
sota. 

WAR EXPENDITURES. 


Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, during the last few months 
there has been a good deal of discussion in the press and 
elsewhere concerning the probable amount of the expenditures 
It seems to me that 


of our Government on account of the war. 
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there has been some confusion in the public mind in regard to 
these expenditures, due to the fact that they have considered 
the amount loaned to our allies as part of our war indebtedness. 

I have some figures here that I think may be of interest to 
the Senate. I have taken the last two fiscal years. The ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, amounted 
to over $12,600,000,000. 

The loans to our allies, if we deduct the Russian loan of 
$187,000,000, amounted to $4,551,000,000, leaving an actual ex- 
penditure of $8,144,000,000 on the part of the United States, 
on interest and capital of which will not be repaid by our 

lies. 

In that year we raised by taxation $4,174,000,000, which 
meant that the total indebtedness which would have to be 
borne by the United States amounted to a little under $4,000,- 
000,000. In other words, the percentage raised by taxation 
was over 50 per cent of the expenditures for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1918. For the fiscal year just passed, ending 
June 30, 1919—— > 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator fail to take into con- 
sideration in connection with his figures by which he has 
reached the conclusion that we raise 50 per cent for the fiscal 
year in taxes the fact that the last two installments of the in- 
come and net-profits tax have not yet been paid? 

Mr. GERRY. If the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. SIMMONS. When they are paid the percentage of 
taxes for the fiscal year will be greater than the Senator has 
stated. 

Mr. GERRY. I think the Senator misunderstood me. I was 
discussing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and now I am 
going to take up the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, which has just closed, 
our actual expenditures were eighteen billion five hundred and 
some odd million dollars. Our loans to our allies were over 
$3,400,000,000. In other words, our actual expenditures were 
a little over $15,000,000,000. The Treasury Department esti- 
mates that we will raise $6,000,000,000, or thereabouts, by tax- 
ation. This means that the total debt that will have to be borne 
by the United States will amount to a little over $9,000,000,000, 
and that the percentage of the entire cost raised by taxation in 
1919 was something like 40 per cent. Taking the two years 
together, the total debt remaining amounts to just a little over 
$13,000,000,000, and the amount raised by taxation in those two 
years was nearly 44 per cent of the total expenditure. 

Mr. President, I do not think in the history of world finance 
there has ever been another country that has raised by taxation 
so large a percentage in payment of war expenditures. It is 
a tremendously high percentage, and is undoubtedly one of 
the best fiscal operations for financing war expenses that any 
nation has ever carried through. Its soundness can not be 
questioned by any political economist. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no question that there 
will be an indebtedness upon the part of the United States on 
account of this war of some $32,000,000,000, including about 
$10,000,000,000. which will be advanced to our Allies. Up to 
the present time the United States has advanced about $9,400,- 
000,000 to our Allies, and there is authorization by law of 
$600,000,000 more, which will end the advances to our Allies 
unless further legislation be had authorizing additional ad- 
vances, So, Mr. President, taking the $10,000,000,000 advanced 
and to be advanced to our Allies off of the $32,000,000,000 of 
obligations, leaves $22,000,000,000 we owe for the cost of the war, 
so there is no doubt as to the accuracy of the statement so often 
made upon the floor of the Senate as to the amount of obliga- 
tions the Government will be under by the end of the present 
fiscal year. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] is correct in 
stating that in so far as the percentages of the direct expenses 
of the war being collected by direct taxation are concerned, 
there are no other two Governments in the world that have 
collected by direct taxation the percentage that the United 
States has collected for paying ner war debts as the war pro- 
ceeded, I was surprised to find that France had only increased 
her taxation during the war something like 10 per cent; Italy 
a little more than that, but very little more; England increased 
her taxation nearly 1,000 per cent, and the United States nearly 
2,000 per cent. I mean the taxes collected from the people 
directly for the cost of carrying on the war. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

‘Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 


Mr. GERRY. Does not the Senator think that that is one 
of the difficulties France has to meet now, namely, that she 
did not raise a sufficient amount by taxation during the war 
when all of her industries were running at their height? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I wish to be perfectly frank, and say 
that, if my information is correct—and, by the way, I do not 
say that it is, although I received it direct from men in 
France in whom I have absolute confidence—if France had 
undertaken to raise a greater percentage by taxation to pay 
the expenses of the war than she did, there would have been 
trouble at home, = 

Mr. GERRY. But, of course, that is no answer to the sound- 
ness of the economic theory. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question as to the soundness of the 
economic policy that has been followed by the Government of 
the United States. England recognized that; and I think that 
England raised by taxation just as large an amount as she 
could raise. As I have said, England increased her taxation 
about 1,000 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah—for he has given a great deal of study to this sub- 
ject—if the fact that we have been compelled to increase our 
rate of taxation much more than Great Britain was compelled 
to increase her rate of taxation has not resulted from the cir- 
cumstance that we were only two years in getting ready, while 
Great Britain was nearly five years in getting ready? 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If our expenditures had been spread out as 
Great Britain’s were probably it would not have been necessary 
for us to have increased our taxation at any greater rate than 
Great Britain did. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was demonstrated in England’s own case. 
When. she started in the war her taxation was comparatively 
light; the next year of the war, the second year, it was increased 
slightly; the third year a considerable increase was made; and 
the fourth year England assessed a very heavy rate of taxation, 
being 80 per cent upon all of the so-called war profits. If the 
United States and gone into the war at the same time that Eng- 
land went into the war and had begun to fight at the same time 
that England began to fight, she would not have imposed the 
taxes that were imposed for the year 1919. 

Mr, SIMMONS. It would not have been necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not have been necessary; and, not 
only that, she could not have done it; but she had had two years 
of the most prosperous business furnishing munitions of war 
of all kinds to the warring nations, and she was in such a strong 
financial position that the people could pay the heavy taxes 
imposed, and the Congress of the United States did just what it 
ought to have done by imposing them; but the amounts collected 
could have been more justly distributed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morning business is closed, 
and the calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

THE SEMINOLES. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before proceeding with the 
calendar I wish to say that I have a short article appearing in 
the Evening News, of Ada, Okla., Saturday, June 28, 1919, en- 
titled “A human-interest story of the Seminoles.” It deals with 
the progress made by the Seminole Indians in Oklahoma and 
has reference to that problem with which we are dealing in 
Florida. It is a very brief article, and I ask to have it printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

A HUMAN INTEREST STORY OF THE SEMINOLES, 
[From the Evening News, Ada, Okla., Saturday, June 28, 1919.] 

In the merging into our citizenship of the 67 tribes and rem- 
nants of tribes of the State, probably no tribe has made such 
great progress, and at the same time less understood, than the 
Seminoles. Years after the Cherokees, Creeks, Choctaws, and 
Chickasaws had settled on their reservations in Oklahoma and 
had made much progress toward the changed conditions wrought 
through their removal from the Southland to this new and 
strange country, the Seminoles were furiously contesting the 
efforts of the United States Government to bring them here, 
although by the treaty at Paynes Landing in 1832 they had ac- 
cepted lands west of the Mississippi River. 

“As warriors they had proven themselves the equals, at least, 
of any southern tribe, and the simple story of their seven years’ 
resistance to the power of the Federal Government is a story of 
heroic devotion to what they conceived to be their rights. As 
warriors they a keen and discriminating judgment 
and a strategy that was masterful. 
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“The Seminoles were removed to Oklahoma in 1842. They 
had lived so long in the semi-Tropics, had become so accustomed 
to the life in the Everglades, that they stoutly resisted removal, 
The Government refused to allow them their slaves, and the re- 
strictions placed about them necessitated a complete change in 
their lives. Many of them were so bitter at what they conceived 
to be the injustice of the Government that they stole away from 
their guards and went into Mexico. Others hid away in the 
inaccessible places in the Everglades rather than make a new 
home in an untried and unknown section. Many died on tht 
‘trip into Oklahoma. 

“On arrival here in 1842 an attempt was made on the part 
of the Government to merge them with the Creeks, and while 
the Muskogeean blood flowed in their veins, they became so dis- 
‘satisfied that in 1866 the Government assigned them a separate 
reservation. 

“From the time of the establishment of their nation till its 
extinguishment they never had a written constitution as did 
other of the tribes. 

“What a wonderful change has taken place in the past 53 
years. What other tribe has equaled them in progress? From 
a fierce and relentless tribe of men in 1840, that did not fear 
death—men that were willing to undergo any hardship that they 
might remain in the fastnesses of their beloved Florida—to-day 
they stand high in the arts and ways of civilized men among 
Oklahoma Indians, 

Less of Caucasian blood flows in their veins than any of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, and only the Cherokees—among whom but 
few if any full bloods are found—surpass them. It is claimed 
also that this tribe has moved less with the Negro than any 
other of the Five Civilized Tribes. In less than 90 years they 
have merged from savagery into civilization. Where formerly 
the warrior stood as the embodiment of prowess, courage, and 
savagery to-day stands the citizen willing to help solve the 
problems of citizenship and share in the duties that citizenship 
requires, 

“The Seminoles have for many centuries been considered the 
most astute of our aborigines. He was unusually keen in fol- 
lowing trails; possessed a vision trained to minute detection; 
intensely devoted to his family; frank and open in his ideas on 
all tribal subjects; bravely battled for his ideals, whether alone 
or with his tribesmen—all of which made him a warrior to be 
feared and a man to be reckoned with in all matters tribal or 
otherwise. 

“Tn the Everglades there still remain nearly 300, and in this 
State there are about 2,500. The change since the tribe divided 
is truly remarkable—probably having no counterpart except, 
perhaps, in the Japanese—and no student of the Indian and the 
problems he has presented to Americans has reason to feel aught 
but proud of the great achievements in the civilizing of the Semi- 
noles, and the making of the tribe self-supporting, self-respecting 
citizens of the great Commonwealth of Oklahoma.” 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, July 10, 1919, at 
12 o'clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Torspay, July 8, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Once more under the dispensation of Thy providence, our 
Heavenly Father, the Congress of the United States of America, 
after a brief respite, is ready to take up the great problems 
which confront it. 

We thank Thee that the President of this great Nation has 
reached our shores, and we pray that he may be able to take 
up the conditions of our people and explain to them the work 
in which he has been engaged; that the congressional, execu- 
tive, and judicial departments of our Government may work 
together with Thee in fulfilling the ideals of life to the good of 
all concerned; that peace, happiness, and good will may reign 
supreme, now and evermore. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, July 1, 1919, was 
read and approved. 


RATIFICATION OF THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE AMENDMENT. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 


the secretary of state of the State of Missouri announcing the 
ratification by the legislature of that State of the proposed 


amendment to the Constitution of the United States relating to 
woman suffrage. Š 
Also, a communication from the State of Iowa announcing the 
ratification by the legislature of that State of the proposeđ 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States relating 
to woman suffrage, 
[Applause.] 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thought the House would be in- 
terested to listen to a letter from the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SPEAKER’S HOUSE, 
Westminster, London, June 12, 1919. 


Sm: The Speaker of the House of Commons presents his compliments 
to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 8 and takes 
the opportmity of the voyage of airship R-8} to send by this unique 
method of communication a message of good will and friendship across 
the Atlantic, and to add his fervent hopes for the development and 
improvement for the benefit of the peoples severally represented by 
their two great national institutions. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday I may be permitted to address the House for 
80 minutes, subject to business on the Speaker’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that on Friday he may address the House for 
80 minutes, after disposition of business on the Speaker’s table. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. On what subject? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On the subject of Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
shall for the present, until I know what is to be done with 
reference to the matter of prohibition. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message from the President of the United States was com- 
munieated to the House of Representatives by Mr. Sharkey, 
one of his secretaries, who informed the House of Representa- 
tives that the President had, on June 17, 1919, approved and 
signed joint resolution and bill of the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 79. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan to the city of Dawson, Ga., tents and cots for use 
of Confederate veterans in their State convention, June 17 
and 18, 1919; and ; 

H. R.1200. An act making appropriations for certain ex- 
penses incident to the first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was requested: 

S. 1694. An act providing for the refund of taxes collected 
for stamp tax on certain policies under the emergency-tax act 
of October 22, 1914, under the proviso to which act such policies 
were exempt; 

S. 1361. An act further extending the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge or bridges authorized by an 
act entitled “An act to amend an act to authorize the Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors or assigns, to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge or bridges, or viaducts, across the 
water between the mainland, at or near Cedar Point, and 
Dauphin Island, both Little and Big; also to dredge a channel 
from the deep waters of Mobile Bay into Dauphin Bay; also to 
construct and maintain docks and wharyes along both Little 
and Big Dauphin Islands,” approved June 18, 1912, as extended 
by an act approved June 30, 1916; 

S. 1358. An act providing for an additional judge for the 
northern district of California ; 

S. 1377. An act for the relief of Amhurst W. Barber; and 

S. 282. An act providing for an additional judge for the dis- 
trict of Arizona. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE WHITE HOUSE FOR APPROVAL OF 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on July 2, 1919, at 1.30 a. m., they presented to the White 
House, for approval of the President of the United States, the 
following bills: 

H. R. 3478. An act making appropriation to supply deficiencies 
in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 4919, and. 
prior fiscal years, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 4630. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge across 
Sulphur River, near the Texas & Pacific Railroad bridge, in said 
county and State; 

H. R. 1706. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Snake River about 3 miles 
above its confluence with the Columbia River, near Pasco, Wash. ; 

II. R. 5608. An act making appropriations for the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 4226. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 5227. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 


purposes ; 5 

II. R. 4631. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge across 
Sulphur River at or near Blackmans Point in said country and 
State; and 

H. R. 6176. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 282. An act providing for an additional judge for the dis- 
trict of Arizona; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 1358. An act providing for an additional judge for the 
northern district of California; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 1361. An act further extending the time for the commence- 
ment and completion of the bridge or bridges authorized by an 
act entitled An act to amend an act to authorize the Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors or assigns, to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge or bridges, or viaducts, across the 
water between the mainiand, at or near Cedar Point, and 
Dauphin Island, both Little and Big; also to dredge a channel 
from the deep waters of Mobile Bay into Dauphin Bay; also to 
construct and maintain docks and wharves along both Little and 
Big Dauphin Islands,” approved June 18, 1912, as extended by an 
act approved June 30, 1916; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

S. 1694. An act providing for the refund of taxes collected for 
stamp tax on certain policies under the emergency-tax act of 
October 22, 1914, under the proviso to which act such policies 
were exempt; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1377. An act for the relief of Amherst W. Barber; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


CHINESE STUDENTS AT WEST POINT. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 120) renin, ht Secretary of War to 
receive for instruction at the United States Military Academy at West 
Point Tao Hung Chang and Zeng Tze Wong, citizens of China. 


Resolved, cte., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized to foo Mr, Tao Hung Chang and Mr. 11 Tze Wong, citi- 
gens of China, to receive instruction at the Unit States Military 
Academy at West Point: Provided, That no expense shall be caused to 
the United States thereby, and that the said Tao Hung Chang and 
Zeng Tze Wong shall agree to compu with all regulations for the police 
and discipline of the academy, to studious, and to give their utmost 
efforts to nag oop the course in the various departments of instruc- 
tion, and that the said Tao at Chang and Zeng Tze Wong shall not 
be admitted to the academy until they shall have met the mental and 
physical requirements prescribed for candidates from the United States, 
and that they shall be immediately withdrawn if deficient in studies or 


conduct and so recommended by the academic board: Provided further, 
That in the cases of the said Tao Hung Chang and Zeng Tze Wong the 
provisions of sections 1320 and 1321 of the Revi Statutes shall be 


suspended, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, it has been customary in the past 
to receive at the Military and Naval Academies citizens of foreign 
countries for instruction at West Point and Annapolis. The 
new school year begins in the Military Academy on the 10th, 
the day after to-morrow. It is therefore desirable that if this 
resolution can be passed at all that it be passed at once in order 
that the young men named therein shall enter their classes as 
soon as the school opens. It is not an unusual action. The 


Government of China pays all the expenses for the tuition for 
the young men. There is no cost to our Government, and it is in 
keeping with the custom that has prevailed for many years. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask the gentleman if resolutions of this kind have not 
always been heretofore referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs? 

Mr. KAHN. The Committee on Military Affairs has frequently 
reported them. It comes to the Committee on Military Affairs 
in this manner: The application for this privilege is made by the 


foreign countries to the Secretary of State. The Secretary of 
State after passing upon the question refers the matter to the 
Secretary of War, and the Secretary of War sends it to the 
Committee on Military Affairs in proper form. 

Mr. FLOOD. The Secretary of War refers it to the House of 
Representatives, and the Speaker has heretofore, at least in a 
number of instances, referred it to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, which is the proper committee to handle a matter of this 
kind. 

Mr. KAHN. The Committee on Military Affairs, so far as my 
knowledge goes, has for many years handled resolutions of this 
kind. 

Mr. FLOOD. Well, the Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
also handled them, and, Mr. Speaker, I desire to look into the 
question of the jurisdiction of this matter, and for the present I 
object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr, BLANTON. I withdraw it for the present. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there is 
no quorum present Mr. Speaker, I withdraw it for the present, 


HOUSING BUREAU REPORT 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? A 

Mr. WALSH. What about? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. On the housing situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I wish the Chair would 
notify me when I have spoken for three minutes. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked to have this time 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the objection I made to the consideration of the bill offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests that that be done at the 
conclusion of the five minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for this 
time just to call the attention of the House to a situation of 
which I think the House ought to be advised. The House re- 
members that during the last session of Congress a bill was 
passed, reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, which provided for the establishment of a United States 
Bureau of Housing and Transportation. That act, of course, 
never would have been reported and never would have been 
passed if it had not been for the exigencies of the Great War 
which confronted us. It was no function of Congress to build 
houses nor to establish hotels. But under the exigencies then 
existing it was thought proper to do it, and it was dene. Every- 
body supposed, of course, that as soon as the war had ended 
these matters would cease to function, but instead of that in 
the last sundry civil appropriation bill, passed here during the 
last night of the session, a week ago, about $700,000 was appro- 
priated to carry on the hotels down on the Plaza. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, the law requires that this bureau shall make a complete 
itemized report to every session of Congress. That report has 
been made, and the only thing that has been printed is the letter 
of the President transmitting the report, and I want before I 
get through to make a motion that a thousand copies of that 
report be printed so that Members may see it and know just what 
these people claim they have been doing. 

I claim that it has been one of the most flagrant wastes of 
public funds that has ever existed in this Capital. It is going 
on to-day, and I want to say that not only are the hotels run- 
ning under the $700,000 appropriated in the sundry civil bill 
but they are absolutely advertising for transient patronage and 
offering to take care of them in the Government hotels at a 
$1.75 a day, which pays for room and two meals per day. So 
you have not only houses in which to take care of war workers 
but you have a hotel advertising for transient trade in competi- 
tion with all the other hotels in the city and being run by the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. HAMILTON. May I ask the gentleman how these hote 
are managed? Who is in charge? i 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. There are some ladies in charge 
now. From all reports the houses are badly managed. For 
instance, a table seats six. I understand that a rule has been 
issued lately where if a girl goes to a table she can not be waited 
on until the other five get there. All sorts of foolish rules are 
in yogue, women with no experience in the hotel business are 
conducting them, large salaries are being paid, and there is 
waste on every hand. 

I shall expect to present all these facts to the House before 
long. My purpose in rising now was to advise Congress of 
what is being done in a brief way with this experiment, and 
call attention to the enormous waste and extravagance which 
is going on in an operation which is entirely foreign to every 
legitimate function of government on earth. Nothing would 
thave ever justified this undertaking except the World War 
that we were engaged in, and that only justified it as a purely 
temporary expedient. 

I move, Mr. Speaker, that a thousand copies of this report be 
printed for the use of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] 
wishes to renew his request. Will the gentleman from Florida 
withhold his request for a moment? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I will. 


CHINESE STUDENTS AT WEST POINT. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Froop] has withdrawn his objection to the con- 
sideration of House joint resolution 120. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the neS to object—— 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Regular order, Mr. 

Mr. WALSH. If the regular order is aaa acd I shall ob- 
ject. 
Can the gentleman state 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The point of no quorùm is made. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that a gentleman 
should arise when asking for the regular order. No one is en- 
titled to recognition if he does not rise in his place to demand it. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is not good. The ques- 
tion is, Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kaun] for the immediate consideration of the 
resolution? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, I desire to ask 
the gentleman from California if China in the past has had two 
students at the Military Academy? 

Mr. KAHN. She has not. She has generally had one. 

Mr. WALSH. May I ask the gentleman how many nations 
are represented by students there? 

Mr. KAHN. I do not know how many are represented at 
present, but probably three or four. The Chinese Government 
received information from some source that they would be en- 
titled to ask for two students. That probably arose from the 
fact that recently we have enlarged the academy so that there 
are two cadets from every congressional district and two addi- 
tional for every United States Senator. 

Mr, CALDWELL. Will the gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The way I think it happens is this: We 
used to have a four years’ course at West Point, and there were 
two Chinamen there, one in one class and one in another. Those 
two have been graduated, and there is no one from China there 
now. 

Mr. WALSH. They are getting along all right without hav- 
ing them, are they not? 

Mr. Speaker, this is considered as an act of courtesy to the 
Chinese Government. I suppose this might be thought to make 
amends for the treatment which that Government received in 
the Shantung situation. 

Mr. KAHN. Of course, I have my own views about the Shan- 
tung situation, and probably some day, if I can get time, I will 
express them in the House. 

Mr. WALSH. I will not object. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 120) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for f ction at the United States ‘Military Academy 
Tze Wong, citizen: 


at West Point Tao Hung Chang and Zeng 
China. 


Resolved, etc., That the ine Cheek aad ae > and he eg is, au- 
a to permit Mr. Tao Hu ne United, Sia 28. r 
4 at West Point: Snail be ue 2 
the Uni 


Provided, 
ed States thereby, and that the said Tao Tao Hung Chang and Zeng 


I desire to ask a question or two about this resolution. 


ulations for ‘the police and 

to give their utmost efforts 

course in the A ous dep = or 8 — 
ung Chung and Zeng Tze Wong no admitt 

pono the 8 until f they shall have met the mental and physical re- 

uirements prescribed for candidates from the United States, and that 

shall be er ga 3 if deficient in studies or conduct 


80 recommended 4. 5 : Provided further, That in 
cases of the said 2 Hane *. and Zeng Tze Won the provi- 
bc ger of of sections 1320 and 1321 of the Revised Statutes shall be sus- 


pended. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, on general principles I would 
be quite opposed at this stage of the world’s peace to the United 
States providing tuition for any foreigner, but in the hope 
that these cadets who are going to West Point may be able at 
some future time to help the Chinese drive the Japanese out of 
Shantung I shall not object to the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the resointion 
to be engrossed and read a third time. 

80 resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
me 

i — 9 SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the reso- 
ution 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
demands a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 227, noes 2. 

Mr. BLANTON. I "raise the point of no quorum, 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Kann, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
hei House joint resolution 120 was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a description by 
Representative Yates of his trip over the battle fields in France, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
description by his colleague [Mr. Yates] of his trip over the 
battle fields in France. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I did not understand to whose remarks he was referring. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I was referring to the remarks of my col- 
league [Mr. Yares]. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Are they his own remarks? 

Mr. McKINLEY. They are. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. And he has written every word of them 
himself? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKINLEY. Every word. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


HOUSING BUREAU REPORT. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent that 1,000 copies of the Housing Bureau report be 
printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent that 1,000 copies of the United States Housing 
Bureau report be printed. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, we do 
not know what the expense is going to be. I think it ought to 
go to the Committee on Printing first. 

Mr, CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
permit me—— 

Mr. DYER. Can the gentleman tell us how much the expense 
will be? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I can not tell as to that. 

Mr. DYER. Will it be less than $500? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I think so; but I can not say posi- 
tively. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

PROHIBITION OF INTOXICATING BEVERAGES. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a priv- 
ileged report from the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announced a few moments ago 
that a quorum was present. The Chair announced that 229 
Members were present. The Chair will announce it again if the 
gentleman desires. The Clerk will report the resolution. 


[After a pause.] The 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That. immediately opon the adoption of this resolutiom the 
House shall resolve itself into Committee. of the Whole House on: the 
state of. the Union for the consideration of H. R. 6810, entitled “A bill 
to prohibit intoxicating bevera, and to regulate the manufacture, 
uction, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for other than beve: 
purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol and: promote . 
use in scientific research and in the development of fuel, dye, and other 
lawful industries; that there shall be not exceeding 12 hours of 
eral debate, to be y divided between those rting and 


the five-minute rule, and at the conclusion of such, readi the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the House, er with amend- 
the previous question be considered as 


ments, if any, 3 
ordered upon the and 
without intervening motion, except the motion to recommit. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to get 
an agreement with the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Pou] about the time for debate on the resolution. I will ask the 
gentleman if we can agree upon time for the discussion of the 
resolution. 

Mr. POU.. I think there will be no trouble about an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How much time does the gentle- 
man from North Carolina suggest? 

Mr. POU. I suggest an hour on a side. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Can not the gentleman get along 
with half an hour? 

Mr. POU. I think so. I think we can get along with that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Then, Mr. Speaker, IL ask unani- 
mous consent that debate on the resolution continue for not 
longer than one hour, one-half to: be controlled by myself and: 
one-half by the gentleman from North Carolina. [Mr. Pov]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous: 
consent that the debate on the resolution continue for not longer 
than an. hour, 30: minutes to. be controlled by himself and 30) 
minutes by the gentleman from North Carolina. Is there 
objection? - 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the resolution 
brings: before the House for consideration the prohibition bill. 
We have allowed not to exceed 12- hours of general debate. It 
is not probable that the time allowed in the resolution will be 
taken, but the Committee on Rules thought it was wise in the 
consideration of so important a measure that general debate be 
extended beyond the usual time allowed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives upon ordinary measures. 

The bill is divided under three titles, each of them of very 
great importance, and it was thought that Members» would want 
the opportunity of discussing matters under the titles in which 
they were interested for a longer period than the five minutes 
they would be entitled to under the rules for debate when the 
bill was being read for amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Kansas yield: to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some gentlemen are endenvor- 
ing to figure out when the bill will come to a vote. The gentle- 
man would assist them very much if he would indicate whether 
general debate will run all day to-day and all day to-morrow. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The general debate is permitted 
for 12 hours, If the House adjourns at the usual time, about 5 
o'clock to-day, there will be about four hours of debate to-day. 
To-morrow being Calendar Wednesday, the bill would pass over 
until Thursday. That would leave 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would Calendar Wednesday 
be taken out? Would the gentleman expect to have the bill 
considered during Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Calendar Wednesday is not set 
aside by this resolution. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then: to-day, being Tuesday, 
would be used up entirely in general debate? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; to-day would be used up 
entirely in general debate and Thursday would be used up en- 
tirely in general debate, if ail the time were: taken. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the bill would not be read 
tor discussion or amendment under the five-minute rule until 

‘riday? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Until some time on Friday, if all 
the time is permitted for general debate. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then it is not likely, under 
all the general conditions, that the bill will be voted upon until 
some time during Friday night or Saturday. Is that the idea? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. of Kansas. That would be the conclusion 
one would reach in computing the time for general debate. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, It can be safely stated that 
the bill will not be. discussed on Calendar Wednesday and that 
Calendar Wednesday will be used for the usual purposes? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. of Kansas. Calendar Wednesday is not set 
aside by this resolution. That would have to be done by a vote 
of the House, taking a two-thirds vote, or by unanimous consent 
on. to-morrow. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman permit me 
in his time to ask the gentleman from Minnesota: [Mr. Vorsrrap! 
yone his views coincide with those of the gentleman from 

nsas 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is a matter of concern to 
all the Members of the House. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is not possible to set aside Calendar 
Wednesday, and consequently I do not expect this bill will come: 
up to-morrow.. But I think there may be a very much: less de- 
mand for time than is expected. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I have a suggestion. that I 
think will solve the situation. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think there will be a great demand 
for time under general discussion, and it may be that that time 
may expire long before we expect it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then there is just that con- 
tingency, that general debate may fall down sooner than the 12- 
hour limit, and it is possible, as the gentleman sees: it, that we 
might begin reading the bill on Thursday? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think there is a possibility of it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the gentleman does not 
intend to ask. for Calendar Wednesday for the discussion of this 
prohibition: bill? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman, yield? 

Mr: CAMPBELL of Kansas, I yield for a question. 

Mr: LONGWOBTE. Would the effeet of the adoption ef this 
rule be to make this bill the continuing order until disposed of? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of. Kansas. Barring, Calendar Wednesday. 
It does not set aside Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But is it a continuing order? Could it 
be displaced by any other business? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. From a reading of the rule it would 
appear te be a continuing order: 

Mr: CAMPBELL of Kansas; Yes, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota a question? 

Mr. VoESTEAD. I yield to the gentleman: 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentlemam agree that 
there shall be no vote om this bill until Saturday? 

Mr. DYER. Regardless of what the gentleman; from Minne- 
sota may do, I will not be bound by any agreement to that effect. 

Mr. MOORE. of Pennsylvania: I do not suppose the: gentle- 
man could forte a vote before Saturday. 

Mr. DYER. I will say to the gentleman from: Pennsylvania 
that as one of the members of this committee I shall do what E 
can to hasten. action: upon the bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield for a question about the 
rule? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman: for a 


question. 

Mr: SIMS. Is it the purpose to confine the general debate 
to the subject matter of the bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The rule itself provides that 
general debate shall be confined to the bill. 

Mr. SIMS: Then six hours will be all you can possibly put in. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman., 

Mr: LAGUARDIA. If this rule were not adopted; when would 
this bin come before the House in regular order? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I give it up. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Win the gentleman explain what is the 
necessity of forcing this bill before the House at this time? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In order to give the House an 
opportunity to consider it at this time. [Laughter] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is that the best reason the gentleman 
can give? 

Mr: CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is the purpose of the rule. 
Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Hus the fact that there is a great ship 
crossing the ocean, which is likely to arrive at some time to- 
day, anything to do with the hastening of this legislation? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GUARDIA] asked if this rule were adopted when this bill would 
come up for consideration? Would it not be considered to- 
morrow? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. To-morrow is Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. But the call does not fall on 
the Committee on the Judiciary to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
has used 10 minutes and reserves the remainder of his time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether the member- 
ship of the House have examined this bill carefully and in detail 
or not. Those who have not done so had best get to work and 
examine it carefully and critically, because in all the history 
of this Government never has there been a more drastic, a more 
far-reaching, and, in my humble judgment, a more oppressive 
measure than this bill will prove to be if it becomes the law of 
the land. A young friend of mine reminded me awhile ago that 
at one time in the history of England there were more than 120 
capital offenses, and he also reminded me that the historian 
says that at the time under the law these 120 offenses were pun- 
ished by death there was more crime in England than ever 
before. Now, here you have a bill that makes innumerable 
acts of the citizen heretofore considered entirely harmless vio- 
lations of the law. The woman at home who makes a quart of 
blackberry wine for use in her own family can be prosecuted 
and sent to jail. 

There is an old hack driver in my town who has served that 
community for 30 years. If you take passage in that man’s 
hack and take a drink of liquor or wine or beer, or even cider, 

while you are in it, you violate the law. And the tragedy of it all 
is the wealthy man who has been able to stock up—I heard one 
man say he had $16,000 worth of wine and liquor in his cellar— 
is exempt entirely from the operation of this law. Gentlemen, 
are you willing to stand for it? For my part, holding the con- 
victions I do, I would be ashamed of myself if I stood for such 
a measure. Now, vote for it and pass it if you must, and then 
the Nation’s trouble is going to begin. 

We have had prohibition down in my State for a good while. 
I voted for it. I hold no brief for the whisky business in any 
manner, shape, or form. I do not touch beer, wine, whisky, or 
anything alcoholic. But when you put this law on the statute 
books your trouble will begin, because at this minute, while I 
am standing here, there are in a dozen States which have already 
adopted prohibition more illicit stills in operation than there 
ever were saloons at any time in the history of those States. 
You had better go about this thing in a practicable, sensible way. 
No law is stronger than public sentiment. Some years ago I 
was in a northern city in a State which had had constitutional 
prohibition for a generation or more. There were in that city 
87 places where whisky could be had without any trouble at all. 
There are communities where people have been accustomed to 
drink beer from childhood. It is part of their food.. The per- 
centage of alcohol is so small that drunkenness would be almost 
impossible. You now propose to make the practice of a life- 
time a violation of the law. The bill is not without absurdities. 
Look on page 30 and see what it says about the indictment: 

It shall not be necessary in any affidavit, information, or indictment 
to give the name of the purchaser or to include any defensive negative 
averments, but it shall be sufficient to state that the act complained of 
was then and there prohibited and unlawful. 

This bill would make an indictment sufficient which merely 
charged that John Doe had committed an act prohibited by this 
proposed law. Put him on trial, find him guilty, and send him 
to jail; he made cider from his own apples, and he is guilty. He 
made wine from his own scuppernong grapes, and he is guilty, 
Take a bottle of blackberry wine to a sick friend—you are guilty 
and run the risk of jail. The house in which cider is made for 
one's own use is made a nuisance under this proposed law. 
Russia in the days of her Czar’s highest power never had a law 
which is more far-reaching. I was prepared to vote for a rea- 
sonable measure for enforcement, but holding the views I do 
I would not be true to myself if I did not here and now enter 
this protest and sound a warning also. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no pressing need for action by Con- 
gress. The eighteenth amendment invests every State with 
power of enforcement. Why must Congress act? Why pass a 
law creating a great army of marshals, detectives, and other 
officials? Are you ready to send the man to jail who makes 
cider for his own use? Oh, yes; the bill does that, but the 
man of means who has bought whisky enough to last a life- 
time and has it stored away in his cellar may go on drinking. 


He can not be touched by this law. Gentlemen, are you going 
to stand for that sort of law? For my part, I will not. There 
are hundreds of homes already provided with whisky and wine to 
last a lifetime. I have heard men boast that they had taken care 
for the future. One told me recently that he did not care what 
sort of a prohibition law was passed if his own stetk was not 
disturbed; and under this bill that man may go on drinking, 
but the housewife who makes a bottle of blackberry wine—the 
best wine in the world; often needed in the home as medi- 
cine—may be arrested and sent to jail. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is a great deal I would like to say. 
All my life I have stood for temperance, but I can not tell the 
truth and say I favor such extreme legislation. I do not 
believe a majority of the voters of this Nation want such 
extreme legislation. As long as I am in public life I shall 
at least try to be true to my convictions, no matter what con- 
Sequence may follow. I can not, I will not, support a law which, 
in my judgment, destroys liberty; and mark this prediction: 
The day will come when men from the South will regret the 
precedents you have already set—the precedent some of you 
propose to set in this bill. Mark this prediction also: The day 
will come when the people of this Nation will protest in no 
3 way against these repeated restrictions upon personal 

The bill ought to be amended in several important particu- 
lars. Whether there is enough legislative sanity left to do 
this remains to be seen. For my part, I repeat, I can not sup- 
port a measure so oppressive, so destructive of liberty, so 
unfair in the exception it makes in favor of the rich and 
against the poor. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I shall support the rule, and it will 
not take 10 minutes to give you my reasons for that support. 
I shall not discuss the bill which the rule makes in order; that 
will come a little later when there will certainly be ample oppor- 
tunity for discussion, as written in the rule. 

I support the rule, first, because under the decree of the high- 
est authority in the Nation, we have technically prohibition. 
All that is needed to make it effective is to back up the decree by 
legislative enactment, 

There is no Member of the House who has thought over the 
difference between constitutional sanction and legislative enact- 
ment that does not recognize immediately that any constitu- 
tional provision or any Executive decree that is not backed by 
legislative enactment becomes at once a dead letter. There are 
numerous instances of that sort. One good example of that is 
the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States, with which everybody is perfectly familiar. That has 
constitutional sanction, but since there is no legislative enact- 
ment to enforce it it is an absolutely dead letter. Everyone will 
recognize that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. For a question. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. May I ask why it is that legislation of this 
character has not been passed by Congress in the past in regard 
to the fourteenth amendment? 

Mr. FESS. I think my friend from New York is as familiar 
with the lack of legislation upon that subject as am I, and while 
I would be glad to enter upon the discussion of the dead-letter 
situation of the fourteenth amendment I am not caring to do 
that now; I am simply calling attention to it as a concrete ex- 
ample of needed legislation for constitutional amendments. _ 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to say that I asked the question to 
accentuate the fact that the men who are clamoring for legisla- 
tion for the enforcement of this provision are the most conspicu- 
ous in being opposed to Federal legislation for the enforcement 
of the fourteenth amendment, 

Mr. FESS. That may be true, but that does not alter the 
fact that we need legislation to enforce this amendment. 

My first reason for supporting the rule is that without such 
legislation as we are proposing it will remain without any force 
in real action. We have all the authority, we have the execu- 
tive sanction and decree, but without the legislative enactment 
to back up this sanction we might as well write it off. That is 
my first reason for making this in order through this special 
rule. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. For a question. 


Mr. DEWALT. The constitutional amendment provides that 
there shall be concurrent power by the States, and how does the 
gentleman construe that? In other words, suppose this legis- 
lation is passed by Congress, will it be effective without legis- 
lation by the State, because the constitutional amendment pro- 
vides for concurrent power? a 
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Mr. FESS. If my friend will think for a moment he will 
recognize that the constitutional amendment about which he 
speaks, which gives concurrent jurisdiction to the Federal 
Government with the States 

Mr. DEWALT. It is not jurisdiction, it is power. There is 
a wide distinction between the two. 

Mr. FESS. That is the difference between tweedledee and 
tweedledum. The gentleman is speaking as a technical lawyer 
and I am speaking in general common sense. [Laughter.] Oh, 
gentlemen may laugh, but it is true. Edmund Burke told the 
truth when he said that the man who deals simply as a tech- 
nical lawyer can not be a great lawyer. 

Mr. DEWALT. Edmund Burke might have been correct 
about that, but I want to ask the gentleman a further question. 
He says there is no distinction between jurisdiction and power. 
I think anybody who has read law or studied law or knows 
2 about jurisprudence knows that there is a wide dis- 

ction. 

Mr. FESS. Now, the gentleman can not in my time by a 
confusion of terms cloud the issue. 

Mr. DEWALT. But let me ask the question. 

Mr. FESS. No; I will not yield any further; the gentleman 
may take his own time. The gentleman refers to concurrent 
jurisdiction. The gentleman wants to say power 

Mr. DEWALT. No; the Constitution says “power,” I do 


not. f 

Mr. FESS. We here are not legislating for enforcement by 
the States, and the gentleman knows we have no jurisdiction 
to do that. We are not proposing here to confer what a State 
may already have. We can by a Federal amendment to the 
Constitution give concurrent jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the State, but not in this legislation. This is 
enforcement by Congress, and we do not want to confuse the 
war prohibition with the Federal amendment. The war pro- 
hibition is now in force awaiting this legislation to make it 
effective. The Federal amendment will not be in force until 
six months from now. 

Mr. DEWALT rose. 

Mr. FESS. I do not yield. The gentleman can take his time 
later on. The other reason why I support the rule is that as 
long as you have anything in doubt, so that one can say it is 
this and another can say it is that, with nothing decisive, you 
are going to have the law suspended, which is equivalent to no 
law. Here we are with a great group of people in and out of 
Congress who insist that this prohibition should not be ap- 
plicable to what the war prohibition decreed. Nobody knows 
just how long the war prohibition will continue. We know it 
will be up to the time when the President will declare demobili- 
zation ended, and will continue indefinitely, provided the Presi- 
dent does not use the authority to end it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I do not yield. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I just want to get the gentleman’s point 
of view, that is all. If he does not want to yield, all right, 

Mr. FESS. I do not want to be discourteous with the gentle- 
man, but there is too much of a habit of wanting to introduce 
extraneous matter when we are trying to discuss particular 
things. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman ought to be fair with me. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman for a question, but I 
want the gentleman to specify the question and not argue. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I shall do that. Did not the Congress 
when it passed the constitutional provision deliberately leave 
open a period of time in which the people could dispose of their 
stocks? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If we enforce this thing now, does not that 
go back on the tentative premise of the Congress? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly not. After authority was given the 
President made this decree and set it in operation months after 
it was decreee, and the gentlemen would have plenty of time in 
which to dispose of their stocks if they anted to. The vez; 
question that my friend from New York is putting is the sugges- 
tion of the suspense, in the hope that it will not become effec- 
tive, but as long as that rests in the publie mind there will be 
violation of this decree, and the only thing that will make it 
effective is for this Congress to put it in foree, and without such 
legislation it will not be in force. [Applause.] 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman says that there was plenty 
of time in which they could dispose of it. Does the gentleman 
know of anybody who has any stock—— 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


expired. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman be 
granted one minute more. 

The SPEAKER. The time is in the control of the gentleman 
from Kansas, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman 
wish more time? 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have two minutes more. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman stated that they had ample 
time in which to dispose of the stocks they had on hand. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does the gentleman know of anyone 
who had any stock that was not doing his best to dispose of 
it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. I have no doubt that they were attempting to 
capitalize their business and turn it into money just as quickly. 
as it was possible to do so, but in spite of lack of power, and 
as my friend would suggest, they are disposing of it in the 
hope that they can still continue the stock and continue the 
business after the present stock is sold. 

Mr. CALDWELL rose. 

Mr. FESS. I will not yield further. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I do not understand what the gentleman 
means—that they will continue the disposal of their stock 
after the present stock is sold. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, in order to bring the matter before 
the House with plenty of time in which to discuss it, 12 hours 
having been allowed, and in order to make the sanction effective 
by legislative enactment, in order to get through the period 
of suspense during which interested parties will violate the 
decree, I voted to give this Congress power to put this decree 
into effect by legislation, and I have no doubt the Congress will 
put it into effect. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Canrrirr]. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, as is well known to the older 
Members of the House, I have always strongly opposed prohibi- 
tion legislation. I voted against the national prohibition amend- 
ment, and in the past, when the matter has been up before the 
House, I have voted against prohibition legislation. So far as 
the use of liquor is concerned, it does not affect me personally, 
because I do not use it in any way, shape, or form, nor have I 
any private stocks stored away. The reason that I 
national prohibition was because I was convinced that well- 
regulated open saloons meant more for temperance in the 
country than bootlegging prohibition, in addition to the fact 
that under a well-regulated saloon the Government has secured 
a tremendous amount of revenue, which was sadly needed, 
whereas under prohibition legislation millions of dollars will 
be required to enforce the legislation and no revenue will be 
obtained. Those were my individual views. 

At this time, however, as a member of the Committee on 
Rules, this morning I voted to bring this bill before the House, 
because I think the prohibition question is a question in which 
the Nation is interested and as to which the Congress of the 
United States is entitled at this time to have a say. 

Therefore I voted to report the bill to the House for its 
consideration. But I am frank to say that so far as I am 
concerned, that my individual judgment in the past having 
been so overwhelmingly overridden by public sentiment ap- 
parently, and by the fact that practically every State in the 
Union has indorsed the Federal amendment, I do not feel that 
it is my right as a legislator, when I have gone into a square 
and open fight with the Anti-Saloon League, which in many of 
my campaigns has fought me openly in my district, and my 
district is a dry district, and I have always voted against it, 
but with the Kentucky spirit of sportsmanship, when I have 
been defeated in an open and square fight, I feel that upon 
this occasion and at this time it is my duty as a legislator 
to give to the Anti-Saloon League and its adherents a law 
which will enable them to enforce the ideas for which for years 
they have been contending. [Applause.] 

That is the spirit which actuated me to vote for this law, un- 
less there is some question in the law which to my mind is 
clearly unconstitutional, and I vote for it with the hope that 
the law when it is put into effect—because there is not a man 
on the floor of this House but who knows that this law will 
pass vote for it in the sincere hope that the law will accom- 
plish exactly what the most extreme advocates of prohibition 
have contended, and that is that it will lead te a temperate 
America. I hope that will be the result, and the only reason 
that I have opposed this character of legislation in the past is 
because I honestly believed that drastic, sumptuary legislation 
would not bring about temperance and sobriety. I think I liave 
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made my position clear that for the past 20 years in official life, in 
my State legislature and on the floor of this House here, having 
strongly opposed all sumptuary prohibition legislation, it does 
seem to me that it is a fact which no man can overlook that the 
American people are determined to try out this question of 
prohibition, and, though I haye been an opponent of it in the past, 
I believe upon this occasion, with 45 States of the Union having 
ratified national prohibition, when both branches of the Ameri- 
can Congress by an overwhelming majority, evidently voicing 
the ideas of their constituents, have voted drastic prohibition 
legislation, I do believe that the Anti-Saloon League and its 
leaders, having won a fair, square fight before the bar of public 
opinion, are entitled to have legislation which will at least give 
them an opportunity to try out their plan. If within the next 
three or four years their plans are not successful, if it does not 
bring sobriety and temperance to the country, the American 
Congress will still be here. It can report legislation. It can 
submit the question back to the American people and if it has 
been proven a failure they can repeal it. But I believe, gentlemen 
of the House, that now upon this occasion that it is the duty of 
those of us upon our side who have bitterly opposed prohibition 
in the past, having lost a fair, square fight, I believe that it is 
our duty, the liberal element, if you please, in the House, to give 
this law to the men who have outvoted us and give them a chance 
to try out their plan, with the hope with Almighty God their 
plans will be successful, and bring a sober and temperate Ameri- 
can people. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Yes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Has the gentleman read this bill? 

Mr. CANTRILL. I am very frank to say to the gentleman 
that, if he had listened to my remarks, I stated I had not read the 
bill in detail, and that I reserved the right to vote against any 
measure in the bill which I deemed unconstitutional, but that 
as a member of the Committee on Rules I voted for the rule, 
believing it was of great importance to the country to give the 
House an opportunity to discuss the bill on its merits. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman does not want the House to 
understand 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. To understand that he agrees to this bill? 
The gentleman does not agree to this bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I was very much in- 
terested in the remarks of my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Can- 
TRILL], who has just spoken. When Kentucky surrenders and 
a gentleman who is so firmly fixed in his convictions as my 
friend, the cause indeed is lost, and all the others might as well 
come in and get out of the wet. My friend stated, if I under- 
stood him correctly, that the American people were determined 
to thrash out this question of prohibition, The American 
people are determined on more. They are determined that 
the saloon shall go. They know it to be the nursery of vice and 
crime unequaled in that respect by any other demoralizing 
influence. But, Mr. Speaker, I did not rise to speak upon these 
general matters, but rather with reference to why this rule 
should be adopted at this time. I was somewhat surprised at 
the statement of my friend from North Carolina, who I know, 
as he has stated, has supported the prohibition measures in his 
own State. Yet he says that he thinks the State is the only 
effective unit for the enforcement of laws that are necessary 
in cases of this kind. I think my friend, however hearty may 
have been his support of prohibition measures, has had but 
little experience in undertaking the enforcement of laws which 
are necessary to make them effective. I have had a good deal 
of such experience for the last 30 years. I know that in the en- 
forcement of these laws the greatest opposition that we have 
found at all times to the practical working of the law was the 
fact that there was no Federal law which applied to the case; 
that local laws were often found to be in conflict with either 
the Federal statutes or the Federal Constitution itself. The 
law books and the decisions are full of cases where the actions 
of the State court have been held invalid and State laws held 
unconstitutional by reason of the fact that our State provisions 
were contrary to the Constitution of the United States or some 
of its laws. We find this with reference to cases against the 
express companies, cases against the railroad companies, cases 
against others who were endeavoring to nullify the law, cases 
on every hand that failed because the United States itself had 
no law for the suppression of the liquor traffic. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] said very properly that a constitutional 
provision without a law to support it becomes a dead letter. 
That principle applies with redoubled force to cases of this 
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kind, because we need the support of a Federal law in order to 
make these provisions effective. If we do not have it, the law 
will become worse than a dead letter. It will become a mere 
farce, a laughing stock, useless, of no effect, and will set the 
cause of prohibition back instead of advancing it. I trust that 
this rule will be adopted. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the statement 
of the gentleman who has preceded me and regardless of the 
many abuses that are charged against the saloons, which I will 
not deny, I maintain that America is the most moral country in 
the world, and notwithstanding all the statements of the pro- 
hibition advocates, we have a more prosperous, stronger, and 
better country than any other, 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CAN TnILLI has stated 
that the majority of the people of our Nation demand prohibi- 
tion. I question that statement. You do not and I do not know 
whether or not the majority of the people desire prohibition, 
I admit that the legislatures of more than two-thirds of the 
various States have voted on the question and cast a majority. 
in favor of it, but they have not, no more than you have, con- 
sulted the wishes of the people of their respective districts and 
did not know whether the majority of the people whom they. 
represented desire prohibition, And I venture to predict and 
say now, Mr. Speaker, that if this question be submitted to the 
people of this country to-day you would find a large majority of 
them against this drastic prohibition legislation. 

1 FOSTER. Win the gentleman yield for one short ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SABATH. No. I have only five minutes. 

Only a few months ago in the city of Chicago an election was 
held at which the question was submitted to the people, and 
out of about 600,000 votes cast by women and men a majority of 
ood 300,000 was registered against prohibition and for 

cense. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. If you can give me more time I will yield 
gladly. Otherwise I have not the time. 

I would suggest to you, all of you honest men who are not 
carried away by prejudice, to inquire of the people at large, 
inquire of the millions and millions of laboring men, o 
and unorganized, whether they approve of this drastic measure, 
this drastic law. I know that over 90 per cent of the honest 
American laboring men are against prohibition. I know that 
90 per cent of the boys who are returning from France will hold 
you responsible if you pass this infamous legislation depriving 
them and other American citizens of their personal liberty. I 
say to you, gentlemen, that before you act you should take into 
consideration the wishes of the people and not be misled by the 
professional prohibition lobbyists who have misled the legis- 
latures of many States and are now trying to mislead the Na- 
tion and have so well succeeded in misleading the majority of 
the Members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I just arrived this morning from my home city, 
the city of Chicago, which I have had the honor, in part, to rep- 
resent in this body for more than 12 years, and which city I 
have seen grow from less than half a million to nearly 3,000,000 
of people; America’s most cosmopolitan, prosperous, and pro- 
gressive city, where, in proportion to population, more beer and 
wine, yes, even whisky, has been consumed annually than in any 
other community, and notwithstanding that fact, it has pro- 
gressed not only in population, but in wealth and commerce, in 
literature, science, and art, as no other city has progressed from 
the beginning of the world. It is a city where higher wages and 
better living conditions obtain than in any other city in the 
world, where a larger percentage of people own their individual 
homes than in any large city in the United States. It is a city 
that has more churches, more public and private, common, high, 
and technical schools, and a larger number of students in its 
own and other universities than any other city in America, and 
that, notwithstanding the large consumption of what the pro- 
fessional prohibitionists designate poisonous and ruinous bever- 
ages. It is recognized as the leading commercial and manu- 
facturing center of our country, and during my short stay at 
home I met women and men of all walks of life. I met busi- 
ness, laboring, and professional men; I talked to hundreds of 
the boys who have just returned from service across the sea, and 
their opinion is nearly unanimous that they and the country be 
given a chance and opportunity to speak and vote on this ques- 
tion. They demand the repeal of the so-called war-time prohibi- 
tion, and demand that they be not denied the right and privilege 
of their personal liberty guaranteed them under the Constitution. 
All these peoples can not believe that they should be deprived of 
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the right to a glass of wine or beer. They do not argue for 
whisky, but they insist that the harmless, stimulating, and 
nourishing beverage of beer, which can be secured at a reason- 
able price and which to the laboring masses especially is a food, 
nourishment, and stimulant, should not be denied them. They 
can not believe that the Congress of the United States, notwith- 
standing the frequent insinuations of the press, the most repre- 
sentative body of men in the world, could be swayed by the tem- 
porary, artificially created sentiment into enacting this proposed 
sumptuary prohibition legislation, impossible of enforcement. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, in case that there should be 
no roll call on this resolution, I want to say that I would vote 
against it. And I want to call the country’s attention to the fact 

‘that a rule is brought in to bring this measure before the House 
out of its natural order and to jam it through at this time. 

A mere casual reading of the bill shows that it is not the re- 
{sult of mature deliberation and study, but it shows that it is 
the result of hysteria and of coercion. It will meet with the 
approval of some of the lobbyists who are protecting special in- 
terests, those men who are either dopey with narcotics or slimy 
with sirup. 

I do not see why it is necessary to jam this through at this 
time. The constitutional prohibition does not go into effect until 
January of 1920. There are sufficient enforcement provisions 
in the agricultural law to take care of the war-time prohibition. 
It is intimated that the President is going to rescind the war- 
time prohibition measure. Now, then, what is the hurry for jam- 
ming this through at this time? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Did the gentleman ever know the friends of 
liquor interests to come to any time which they thought was a 
good time to put them out of business? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that the moon- 
shiners of the South are very anxious to get this through, be- 
cause their business will increase. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I will give the answer to that when the time 
comes for me to deliver myself on this question in the regular 
debate. I will answer fully the gentleman’s statement about 
moonshiners. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman claim there are not any in 
Georgia? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No doubt the gentleman is authority on 
the subject. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. I will answer the gentleman by saying that 
as long as New York and Baltimore and virtuous Chicago, that 
gave that great “ wet” majority that our friend has just spoken 
of, the same city that elected 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A question, not a statement. 

Mr. UPSHAW. A question? In all good humor, the gentle- 
man ought not to leave my answer suspended in the air like that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman that if the 
people traveling from dry States would keep out of New York 
City we would have no drunks on the streets. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? Does the gentle- 
man intend to suggest that they do not want the commercial 
patronage of the glorious dry South in the cities that have clung 
on to liquor so long? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Absolutely not. It keeps our courts 
congested. [Laughter and applause.] I shall vote against the 
rule. There is no need for this hurry. Let the Committee on 
the Judiciary study this matter coolly, calmly, and deliberately. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I am from New 
York, and I oppose prohibition. I oppose the bill itself, but I 
can not very well say much, if anything, against the bill in the 
few moments that we have in which to discuss the resolution. 

The question now is whether this proposed Federal measure, 
defining intoxicants and making it a crime to sell light wines 
and beers or to make them in the family, ought to be made the 
subject of Federal legislation. It is most astonishing to me to 
look back at the history of this country and observe the passage 
of successive amendments to our Constitution. Never before, 
where the Congress of the United States has passed a resolution 
amending the Constitution, has it attempted to follow it up by 
enacting a code of criminal laws to enforce it. As the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] said, you did not attempt it with the 
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fourteenth amendment, and vou did not do it with any other 
constitutional amendment. Why do you want to do it with this 
amendment? You entirely upset all the traditions of our Gov- 
ernment and the whole history of constitutional amendments, 
It is essentially wrong for the Federal Government to undertake 
to enact criminal laws that ought better be left to the administra- 
tion and the control of the respective States. 

But the point I am chiefly interested in now is that you bring 
this resolution up for consideration at a time when you in- 
evitably take advantage of the Members of this House who have 
had no warning that this bill was going to come up. There are 
a little more than half the Members of Congress present to-day, 
and you want to take up a bill as important as this when 150 of 
our Members are on the way to Atlantic City or are already 
there now to attend an important convention. You are going to 
debate and will probably vote on this measure with half the 
Members of this House absent. I tell you it is wrong. The gen- 
tlemen who are behind this prohibition proposition are pretty 
astute politicians. 

The gentleman from-Kentucky [Mr. CAN TRT] says that he 
bows to the will of the majority. I deny that prohibition as 
enacted by this House or by the Senate or by the legislatures of 
the various States has been accomplished by virtue of a fair 
majority of the people of this land. Take the membership of 
this House itself. On any proposition of this character you 
do not get a fair representation of the people of this country. 
Take some of the States which are most conspicuous in clamoring 
for prohibition, and you gentlemen who represent those States 
are elected to this House upon the vote of 10,000, 11,000, 15,000, 
or 20,000 constituents, whereas the Representatives of the people 
of New York, of Illinois, California, all the great Northern 
States, the States that are opposed to this legislation, each rep- 
resent from 60,000 to 80,000 constituents. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois makes tlie 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, before going into that may I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD? 

Mr. WALSH. You can not do that while the point of no 
quorum is pending. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can get that later. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and eighty 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anderson Gandy Lufkin Sanders, N. Y. 
Andrews, Md Ganly McAndrews Sanford 
Anthony Garrett McClintic Saunders, Va. 
Ashbrook Glynn McDuffie Scully 
Baer Godwin, N. C. McLaughlin, Mich. Sells 
Bland, Mo. Goldfogle Madden Sherwood 
Browne Gooda Magee Binclair 
Butler Gould Mann Slem 
Caraway Graham, Pa Mason Smith, III. 
Carew Greene, Vt Mays Smith. N. Y. 
Carter Hamill ead Snyder 
Casey Haskell Morin Stevenson 
Clark, Mo Hastings Mott Stiness 
Cleary eflin Neely Strong, Pa. 
Cople. Hicks Nelson, Wis. Sullivan 
Costello Hill Nicholls, S. C. Sweet 
Crowther Howard liver Taylor, Colo. 
Davis, Minn Hull. Iowa Olney Taylor, Tenn. 
Dempsey ull, Tenn. Parker Thompson, Ohio 
Donovan Hutchinson Peters Tinkham 
Doolin, Johnson, 8. Dak, Platt ‘Treadway 
Houghton Johnston, N. Y. Porter Vare 
Dunn uul Purnell Ward 
Eagan è: Ragsdale Wason 
Eagle Kennedy, R. I Rainey, H. T. Webb 
Echols Kettner Raker Welling 
Emerson King Ramse: Wilson, III. 
Evans, Nev. Kleczka Rand Calif. Wilson, Pa. 
Fairfield Riordan Winslow 
Ferris Langley Robsion, Ky, Wise 
Focht a Romjue Woodyard 

n Ga. Rowan Yates 
Fuller, Mass, er Rowe 
Gallagher Lever Rucker 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and ninety-four Members have 
answered to their names, A quorum is present. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL.of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move that further 


ther proceedings under the call be dispensed with. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The 
gentleman from Kansas is recognized for six minutes remaining. 

Mr: CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the rule that we 
have offered here for consideration of this bill has not been 
criticized, 


Mr. WALSH. rose. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts: 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I was unaware that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL} was going to close the debate 
on the rule and in his opening sentence make any such claim, 
I do want to criticize the rule under which this bill is brought 
before the House. We have here a situation somewhat analagous 
to that which will be presented to another branch of the legisla- 
tive body in a few days with a treaty of peace presented con- 
taining something known as “a covenant.” We have a bill here 
providing for national country-wide prohibition containing war- 
time prohibition as a separate title. 

Now, I have beem in favor ever since this has beem under 
consideration of reporting in a war prohibitiom measure as a 
separate piece of legislation, and I submit that that would have 
been better than to have combined it with a measure which is 
supposed to enforce the provisions of the eighteenth amendment, 
particularly beeause war prohibition. has come into being as the 
result of legislation which was enacted under the war powers of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I have only three minutes, and I dislike to have 
my thoughts interrupted, scattered as they are; whereas na- 


tional prohibition is a subjeet which must be legislated upon Brana 


because of a separate amendment to the ae 


properly to enforce that law; and we may be confronted with 
a situation where, before war prohibition has been signed 
the Executive, a proclamation. will have been issued 
effect that demobilization has been completed. ; 

tion is to be met, I submit that it would be much more expedi- 
ent and in keeping with good legislation to report a 
war prohibition measure, and let us put it through 
two hours’ general debate if necessary, 
because the Attorney General has said th 
legislation, and, with all due respeet and all admiration and 


entitle the Committee on Rules, I do mildly and sincerely offer 
this as a criticism of this rule. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s 8 has expired. 
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brought before the House. The gentleman from Massachusetts, 


my friend [Mr. WALSH], has made serious criticism of the 


Judiciary Committee, not of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. WALSH. It is not the first time, either. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. If there fs any fault to be found 
with the fact that war-time prohibitiom has been united with 
the bill to enforce the prohibitory amendment, that criticism lies 
against the Judiciary Committee and not against the Committee 
on Rules. We brought in here for consideration the bill as it 
was brought to us by the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that the Com- 
mittee on Rules would not have the jurisdiction to report title 
1 of this bill as a separate proposition? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. We usually act as the imstru- 
ment of the House, which gives the House an opportunity to 
act upon bills which are reported. 

The Judiciary Committee asked for a rule that would give 
the House an opportunity to consider this whole > quento and 
the bill is here for the consideration of the House. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; I will not yield. This is 
not the last act of legislation upon the subject ef prohibition 
in the United States. This law will have to be amended in the 


future, and for years to come perhaps every session of the 


Congress will have to deal with laws enforcing the eighteenth 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves the 
previous question on the adoption of the resolution. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Dyer) there were—ayes 107, noes 31. 

‘Mr, CALDWELL. I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and seventy-three 
Members present—not a quorum. 

Mr. DYER. I move a call of the House, 

The SPHAKER. This is an automatic call. The Door- 
keeper will close the doors. The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members, Those in favor of ordering the previous ques- 
tion will, when their names are called, vote “yea,” those 
opposed. will vote “nay,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 229, nays 59, 
answered “present” 4, not voting 138, as follows: 


¥YEAS—229, 
Ackerman. Dunbar Robinson, N. C. 
Alexander Echols Kennedy, Iowa Rogers 
Almon Edmonds ess se 
Andrews, Nebr. Elliott Kincheloe Rouse 
Aswell Ellswo d Rubey 
Ayres Elston Kitchin 
Bankhead Esch Knutson Sanders, N. X. 
Barbour Evans, Mont. Kreider 
Barkley Evans, Ni Lanham Scott 
Begs Evans, Ney. Lankford Shreve 
Fess Larsen Sims 
Fields Layton Sinnott 
Black Fisher Lea, n 
Bland, Ind. Flood Little Small 
Bland, Mo. Vordney Luce Smith. 
land, Va. Foster McArthur Smith, Mich. 
Frear McCulloch 
Boies. French McFadden 
Bowers Fuller, III. McKenzie 
15 ears e ee hn 
er p. 
Briggs Good cPherson Stron C Ra 
Brooks 1 — enr —— Later Te 
roo! 3 oon * y. — 
Browning Gould Taylor, Colo. 
Brumbaugh Graham, III. Temple 
B Green, Iowa 
Burroughs Griest Michener Thompson, Okla, 
Byrnes, Rant ‘Timber! 
S. C. on M. * W ake 
Byrns, n. Hardy, Colo. Mondell Tincher 
Campbell, Kans, Hardy, Tex. Montague Towner 
er n Upsħaw 
Cannon Haugen Moore, Ohio Vaile 
Cantrill Hawley Moore, Pa Vestal 
Carss H: a. Vinson 
Carter Hays Mi Volstead 
blom Herna M y alters 
Cs Hersey Ne Mo. ‘atkins 
Clark, N Hersman 0 Watson, Va. 
Hickey Osborne Weaver 
Cole Hoch Overstreet Webster 
Collier Holland Padgett W. 
Connally Ho — 2 
Cooper H n Wheeler 
Cramton Hudspeth Parrish White, Kans. 
Currie Husted Wiliama” 
„Mich. H er Williams 
—.— ane Calif, Wilson, La. 
Dallinger acoway Randall, Wis. Wingo 
Darrow ames Rayburn Wood, Ind. 
Davey Johnson, Ky. Reavis Woods, Va. 
Davis, Tenn. unson, Reber Young, N. Dak.. 
Reed. N. V. dung. 
Dickinson, Iowa Johnson, Wash. Reed, W. Va. Zihiman 
Dominick ones, Pa. Rhodes 
Dowell Jones, Tex. Ricketts 
Drane ly, Pa. Riddick 
NAYS—59. 
Babka Fi McGlennon Olney 
Bacharach Guilean MeKiniry Pell 
Bee Garland McLane Phelan 
Benson Kall Maher Pow 
Burdick owa Martin 
Burke Hump Merritt Rainey, J. W. 
Caldwell Igoe Minahan,N. J. Roden 
Coady Jefferis Mooney Sabath. 
Crago Kahn Moores, Ind. Siegel 
Cullen LaGuardia Mudd Steele 
Curry, Calif. Newton, Mo. Stephens, Ohio 
Dent Nolan ee 
Dames io Ses Watson, Pa. 4 
À nergan nnor atson, 
Dyer Longworth 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—4, 
Blackmon McKeown Mansfield Snell 
NOT VOTING—138. 
Anderson Caraway Cople: 
Andrews, Md. Britten Carew 10 
An Brooks, Pa. Casey Crowther 
Ashbrook Browne Clark, Mo. Davis, Minn, 
Baer Campbell, Pa. Cleary Dempsey 
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Denison IIn Mott Slem 
Donovan Howard Neely Smith, III. 
Dooling Hull, Tenn. Nelson, Wis. Smith, N. Y. 
Doremus Hutchinson Newton, Minn Snyder 
Doughton Johnston, N. Y. Nicholls, S. C. Stevenson 
Dunn Juul Nichols, Mich Stiness 
Eagan Kearns 4 Oliver Strong, Pa. 
Eagle Kelley, Mich. Parker Sullivan 
Emerson Kennedy, R. I Peters Summers, Wash 
Fairfield Kettner Platt Sweet 
Ferris King Porter Taylor, Tenn. 
Focht Kleczka Purnell ‘Thompson, Ohio 
Freeman Kraus Ragsdale Tilson 
Fuller, Mass Lampert Rainey, H. T Ti 
Gallagher Langley Raker Treadway 
Gandy Lee, Ga Ramsey Vare 
Ganly Lesher Riordan Venable 
Garrett Lever Robsion, Ky. ard 
lynn Lufkin omjue Wason 
Godwin, N. C Luhring Rowan Webb 
Goldfogle ` McAndrews Rowe Welling 
1 McClintic Mucker Wilson, III 
Graham, Pa. McDuffie Sanders, La. Wilson, Pa. 
Greene, Mass. 112 Nich Sanford Winslow 
Greene, Vt. Madden Saunders, Va. Wise 
Hamill Mann Scully Woodyard 
Haskell Mason Sears Wright 
‘Hastings Mays Sells Yates 
Heflin Mead Sherwood 
Hicks Morin Sinclair 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Wason with Mr. Mays. 

Mr. Kerrey of Michigan with Mr. HULL of Tennessee. 
Mr. Correy with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. Strona of Pennsylvania with Mr. CLEARY. ^ 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington with Mr. Caraway. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Ohio with Mr. Doorrne. 

Mr. Greene of Massachusetts with Mr. RaGspare. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Smirx of New York. 
Mr. CosTELLO with Mr. STEVENSON. 


Mr. Anprews of Maryland with Mr. WRIGHT, 
Mr. TINKHAM With Mr. Carew. 

Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. Wess. 

Mr. ANpEeRSON with Mr. WISE. 

Mr. Titson with Mr. CASEY. A 


Mr. Morr with Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. Freeman with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. Herrin. 

Mr. GLYNN with Mr. ROMJUE. 

Mr. LUFKIN with Mr. GOLDFOGLE. 

Mr. Stxur with Mr. DOUGHTON. 

Mr. SriNxxEss with Mr. Doremus. 

Mr. Vare with Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. Warp with Mr. MEAD. 

Mr. Brirren with Mr. Witson of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Greene of Vermont with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 

Mr. Rossion of Kentucky with Mr. LESHER. 

Mr. Juul with Mr. Kerrner. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. OLIVER. 

Mr. Granamw of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Witson of Illinois with Mr. MCDUFFIE, 

Mr. Winstow with Mr. LEE of Georgia. 

Mr. Yates with Mr, MCANDREWS. 

Mr. Hutrcuinson with Mr. Nicuorts of South Carolina. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr. Jounston of New York. 

Mr. Woopwanp with Mr. LEVER, 

Mr. Parker with Mr. EAGLE. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. SHERWOOD. 

Mr. Mappen with Mr. GARRETT. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. GANDY. 

Mr. Denison with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia. 

Mr. Morrn with Mr. Gan ty. 

Mr. HASKELL with Mr. OLNEY. 

Mr. Browne with Mr. VENABLE. 

Mr. Perers with Mr. EAGAN. 

Mr. Emerson with Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. 

Mr. Focut with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. McLatcurin of Michigan with Mr. Gopwin of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Sanrorp with Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr, Famrmro with Mr. Sears. 

Mr. SNELL with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Mann with Mr. BLACKMON. 

Mr. PURNELL with Mr. MoCLINTIC. 

Mr. Kine with Mr. NEELY. 

Mr. TREADP WAN with Mr. BOOHER, 

On this vote: 

Mr. McKrown (for previous question) with Mr. Donovan 
(against). 
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Mr. Ferris (for previous question) with Mr. Scurty (against). 

Mr. Netson of Wisconsin (for previous question) with Mr. 
LAMPERT (against). 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to withdraw my vote of 
“aye” and answer present.“ I am paired with the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, I have a general pair with the 
gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. LANGLEY, but if he was present, 
he would vote “ aye.” 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to withdraw my vote 
of “aye” and answer “ present.” I am paired with the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Donovan. 

The result of the vote was then announced, as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

ae DYER. Mr. Speaker, on that question I ask for a divi- 
sion 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 130, noes 32. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point that no quorum is present, and the Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Two hundred and seven Members present, 
not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will call 


the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 229, nays 58, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 141, as follows: 


YEAS—229. 

Ackerman Dunbar Kincheloe Rose 
Alexander Echols Kinkaid Rouse 
Almon Edmonds Kitchin Rubey 
Andrews, Nebr. Elliott Knutson Sanders, Ind. 
Aswell Ellsworth Kreider Sanders, N. X. 
Ayres Elston Lanham Schall 
Bankhead Esch Lankford Scott 
Barbour Evans, Mont. Larsen Shreve 
Barkley Evans, Nebr. Layton Sims 
Begg Evans, Nev. Tea, Calif, Sinnott 
Bell Fess Little Sisson 
Benham Fields uce Small 
Black Fisher McArthur. Smith, Idaho 
Bland, Va. i McCulloch Smithwick 
Blanton Fordney McFadden Snell 
Boies Foster McKenzie steers). 
Booher French McKinle: Stedma 
Bowers Fuller, III. McLaughlin, Nebr. Steenerson 
Box Garner McPherson Strong, Kans. 
Brand Good MacGregor Summers, Wash. 
Briggs Goodwin, Ark. Ma Sumners, Tex 
Brinson Goodykoontz Major Taylor, Ark 
Brooks, III. Gould Mansfield 3 
Browning Graham, III Mapes Thoma 
Brumbaugh Green, Iowa Michener Thompson, Okla. 
Buchanan Griest Miller Tillman 
Burroughs Hadle Monahan, Wis. Timberlake 
Butler Hamilton ondeli Tincher 
Byrnes, S. C. Hardy, Colo. Montague Towner 
Byrns, Tenn. Hardy, Tex Moore, Ohio Treadway 
Campbell, Kans, Har n Moore, Pa. Upshaw 
Candler Haugen Moore, Va Vaile 
Cannon Hawley Moores, Ind. Venable 
Cantrill yden Morgan Vesta 
Carss Hays Murphy Vinson 
Carter Hernandez Nelson, Mo. Volstead 
Chindblom Hersey Newton, Minn. Walters 
Christopherson Hersman Nichols, Mich. Watkins 
Clark, Nia Hickey Oldfield Watson, Va 
Classon Hoch sborne Weaver 
Cole Holland Padgett Webster 
Collier Houghton Paige Welt 
Connally Huddleston Par Whaley 

ooper Hudspeth Parrish Wheeler 
Cramton Hulings Quin White, Kans. 
Crisp Husted Ramseyer White, Me. 
Currie, Mich. and Randall, Calif. Wiliams 
Dale Jacoway Randall, Wis. Wilson, La. 
Dallinger James Rayburn Wingo 
Darrow Johnson, Ky. Reavis Wood, Ind. 
Davey Johnson, Miss. Reber Woods, Va 
Davis, Tenn. Johnson, Wash. Reed. N. * Wright 
Denison Jones, Pa. eed, W. Va. Young, N. Dak. 
Dickinson, Mo. Jones, Tex. Bhodes Young, Tex, 
Dickinson, Iowa Kelly, Pa. icketts Zihlman 
Dominick Kendall Riddick 
Dowell Kennedy, lowa Robinson, N. C. 
Drane Kiess Rogers 

NAYS—5S8. 

Babka Dewalt LaGuardia Merritt 
Bacharach Dupré Lazaro Minahan, N. J. 
Bee Dyer . Lehibach Mooney 
Benson tzgerald Linthicum Mudd 
Blackmon Gallivan Lonergan Newton, Mo. 

urdick ard Longworth Nolan 
Burke Garland McGiennon O'Connell 
Caldwell Griffin McKiniry O'Connor 
Coady Hull, lowa McLane Ogden 
Cullen Humphreys MacCrate Pell 
Curry, Calif. Igoe Maher Phelan 

nt ahn Martin u 
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Radcliffe Sabath Stephens, Ohio Watson, Pa, 
Rainey, J. W. Siegel Voigt 
Rodenberg Steele Walsh 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "— 
Brooks, Pa. McKeown 
NOT VOTING—141. e 
Anderson Gandy g Saunders, Va. 
Andrews, Md. Ganly McAndrews Scully 
Anthony Garrett MeCtintie Sears 
Ashbrook Glynn McDuffie Sells 
Godwin, N. C. MeLaughlin, Mich. 
Bland, Ind, sere ge M Sinclair 
Bland, Mo. Mann mond 
Britten Graham, Pa. Mason mith, III. 
Browne Greene, ss. ays Smith, Mich. 
Campbell, Pa. Greene, Vt. Mead th, N. 
Caraway amili Moon 
Carew Haskell Morin Stephens, Miss, 
Case Hastings Mott tevenson 
Clark, Mo. eflin eely 
Cleary Hicks Nelson, Wis. Strong, Pa 
Cople Hill Nicholls, S. C. Sullivan 
oste Howard liver 
0 Hull, Tenn. Taylor, Colo. 
her Hutchinson Overstreet Taylor, Tenn. 
Davis, Minn. Jefferis Parker Ee sea Ohio 
psey Johnson, 8. Dak. Peters 
Donovan Johnston, N. Y. Platt Tinkham 
Dooling Juul Porter Vare 
Doremus Kearns Ward 
Doughton Kennedy, Iowa 'ason 
Dunn Kennedy, cy, H. T, Webb 
Fagan Kettner aker Welling 
Eagle King Ramsey Wilson, III. 
erson Kleczka Wilson, Pa. 
Fairfield Kraus Robsion, Ky. Winslow 
Ferris Lampert Romjue Wise 
Focht Langley Rowan W. rd 
Frear Lee, Ga. Rowe Yates 
Freeman Lesher Rucker 
Fuller, Mass, Lever Sanders, La. 
Ga er L ord 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Netsow of Wisconsin (for) with Mr. Lasrert (against). 

Mr. Ferris (for) with Mr. Scurry (against). 

Mr. McKeown (for) with Mr. Donovan (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Maxx with Mr. Crarx of Missouri. 

Mr. FREAR with Mr. Brann of Missouri. 

Mr. Anprews of Maryland with Mr. Overstreet. 

Mr. Sxyxper with Mr. Moon. 

Mr. Sarra of Illinois with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 

Mr. Raastsey with Mr. Tayzor of Colorado. 

Mr. Branp of Indiana with Mr. WELLING. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that if my 
colleague, Mr. LANGLEY, were here, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Donovan, and I desire to withdraw my 
vote of “ yea” and answer present.“ 

The name of Mr. McKeown was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. Under the resolution the House will resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 6810. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill 6810, with Mr. Goop in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I object. Let us have the bill 
read. No one is familiar with it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, then I move that the first 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not in order under the rules of the House. Under 
the rules of the House a bill shall be read three times, and there 
is no provision for dispensing with either of the readings under 
the rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ctc.— 


TITLE I. 
TO PROVIDE FOE THE ENFORCEMENT OF WAR PROHIBITION. 


Src. 5 1 155 9 mie of Internal ä assistants, 
agents, and inspectors, shall investigate and report 92 85 of the 
wee ice Conant to the United States 1 for the district 5 


who shall be Hae te hes 
— — to — direction of the Attorney General, the offe: 
case of other offenses against laws of the United 8 
Commissioner of Internal ree A his assistan agent! 
spectors may swear out warrants before United States 8 
or other officers or courts authorized to issue the same for the a 

2 subject to 2 8 Kad the N 


y room, house, building, 
ao 2 any kind — 75 — intoxicating liquor is sol etured, kept 
‘or sale, or bartered olation of the war prohibition act, and = 

intoxicating liquor and all property kept and used in ma intaining suc 

a place, is hereby declared to be a Dublic and common nuisance, 

— in maintaining such publié . 
or, and upon Fn aig ae 


rg ä a Hen 


lien for any that may be sold to pay 
the occupant ot such building or aor 1 * else of farag war 
prohibition act, w) said lien shall attach m the time of the 


service of summons on the owner or his agent; such lien may 
be established and enforced by legal action ingtitured r that purpose 


ha’ jurisdiction. 

Sec. 4. That pao Til rag Stater — for the district ee 1 
act exists, or — officer designa y 
him or the Attorney of the United 8 may prosecute a 
suit In equity in the name of the United States to — 4 ve son, 

the same. Actions in equity to enjoin and abate such nuisances may be 
brought in any court having jurisdiction to hear and determine equity 
causes. The jurisdiction of” e courts of the United States under this 
section shall be concurrent with that of the courts of the several 


tates. 

If it be made to a sopar by affidavit, or other evidence under oath, to 
the satisfaction of the Spot or judge in vaca the 
complained of 5 f 


ee the — —.— of ree 


bond shall be required as a co for 
any writ of injunction — 15 e net 
at or about 


used as aforesaid 

the time alleged in the Ln 8 2 court shall order that no ors 
shall sold, stored in such room, house, t, 
yehicle, structure, or or, places of any kind, ems period of not exceeding 
one year, or during war and the ot demobilization. When- 
ever an action to enjoin a nuisance have been iP pen yS all costs of 
to the provisions of this act, if the owner 8 of 
the p. and files a bond, with 


3 
elec of the court in which the action is 8 in the Potten V; ra 
, conditioned that he will immedia abate nuisance 


satisfied of his good faith, direct by a) tints order that te’ rope 
sige eo 8 1 e of aba abatemen’ eg be dellvered reper 


ion or any i 


may summarily 

proceedings for 2 ae contem shall be commenced 1 
filing” with the clerk of the court fro: which 
information under oath setting out the al 
violation, whereupon the court or ju 
to issue under which the defendant shall be 7 y The trial may be 
had upon affidavits, or either party may demand the production and 
oral examination of the witnesses. tay person found of con- 
tempt under the provisions of this section shall be p a fine 
of not less than $500 nor more than $1,000, or by — risonment of not 
less than = days nor more than 12 months, or Thy th fine and im- 


agents, and inspectors, and all othe 
duty it is to enforce criminal laws, shall have all the 3 for the 
forcement of the war prohibition act or any provisions thereof which 
is conferred by law for the enforcement of laws relating to the 
8 or sale of intoxicating liquors under the laws of the United 
tates. 


Src. 6. That if any section or T ier of this act shall be held to be 
invalid, it is hereby provided 
ae not expressly held to be invalid sball continue in full 


ect. 
Sec. 7. That none of the provisions of this act shall be 
limit or annul any order or regulation prohibiting the man 


1 other provisions of — act which 
force and 
construed to 


aper 
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sale, or disposition of intoxicating liquors within certain prescribed | 
zones or (districts, nor shall che provisions of this act be construed to 
prohibit the use of the power gf the military or naval authorities to 
enforce the regulations of the President or Secretary of War or Navy 
issued in pursuance to law, prohibiting the manufacture, use, posses- 
sion, sale, or other dispesttion of intoxicating Hquors during the period 
of the war and demobilization thereafter. 


Tinie II. 
PROHIBITION OF INTOXICATING BEVERAGES, 


That when used in title 2 und title B ot this act (1) the word “liquor” 
or the phrase “intoxicating liquor” shall be construed to include:alcohol, 


Sec. 6. That no one shall manufacture, sell, purchase, transport, 
‘or prescribe any lguor without first obtaining a permit from the com- 
missioner so to do, except that a person may purchase and use liquer 
S Senrima Purposes when prescribed by a physician as herein pro- 


“brandy, whisky, rum, gin, beer, ale, porter, and wine, and im addition | anz perm under this title or any law of the United States or 
thereto any spirituous, vinous, malt, or fermented liquor, s und of any State r c in liquor. No permit shall be issued to 
compounds, W. er medicated, proprie Ag: , or and by | anyone to quor at retail unless such ‘sale is made a R 
whatever name called, containing 'one- of 1 per cent or more of | ‘the permit who is under the laws of his 
— by volume which are potable or capable of being used as a | State to und and 3 r ee ibed b; — Guly Hcensed 
i e. shall be given presori 

(2) The word “person” shall mean and include natural persons, | be is a censed to practice medicine and actively en- 
associations, tuerships, and corporations. f paged in the practice of ‘su ession. All permits shall be in writ- 

(3) The word “ commissioner” shall mean Commissioner of Internal g, dated when issued, and signed by the commissioner or his author- 
Revenue. | ized agent. It shall, am er „ give the mame and address of 

(4) The term “application” means written request sup- | the person to whom it is and of ‘those who are itted to do 


a formal 
ported by a verified statement of fact showing that the commissioner | 


term permit“ means a formal written : rization formed. No permit shall be issued until a verified, written appli 
9 ane f as — 3 shall have been made therefor se forth the qualifeation 
applicant and the purpose for which the liquor is to be used, together 
1 other facts as shall show that the permit may properly be 
gr j 

The commissioner may ` ibe the form of sil its and U- 
cations and the facts to set forth there Before any t ds 
granted the commissioner may require a bond in such form and 
amount as he may prescribe to Insure compliance with the terms of 
the permit and the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 7. That no one but a physician duly licensed to practice međi- 


required 
by or under this act or any regulation. issued in such form and for such 
a penal sum as may be required by ia court, the commissioner, or pre- 


(8) The term “regulation” shall include all regulations prescribed 
by the commissioner with the approval of the 8 of the Treasury 
for carrying out the provisions of this act so as to afford safety to the | 
revenues and adequate protection against diversion of liquor for illegal 
uses, and the commissioner is authorized to make such regulations. 


Any act authorized to be done by the commissioner be per- cine and activel engaged in the practice of such profession shall 
formed by any assistant or agent designated by him for tha E purpose issue any ption for Hquor. Such physician shall at the time 
Records required to ‘be filed with the commissioner shall be filed with | of prescribing make a careful physical examination of ‘the 
an assistant commissioner or other person designated by the commis- rson ‘for whom ‘the uor is cribed and shall only prescribe 
sioner to receive such records, quor when in good faith he that its use as a cine by 

Sec. 2. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants, | the one for whom he bes will afford relief to him from some 
agents, and 1 ctors shall inves’ te and report violations of this act ; ailment in 1p on. Not more than a pint of 


to the United States attorney for the district in which committed, who | 
shall ibe charged with the duty of prosecuting the offenders, subject to 
the direction of the Atto General, as in case of other offenses | 
a st the laws of the Uni States ; and such Commissioner of Internal 

venue, his assistants, agents, and inspectors may swear out warrants 
before United States commissioners or other officers or courts author- | 
ized to issue the same for the apprehension of such offenders, and may, | 
subject to the control of the said United States attorney, conduct the 
committing trial for the purpose of ‘having the offenders held for the 
action of a grand jury. Section 1014 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States is hereby made applicable in the enforcement ef this act. 

Sec. 3. That no person shall, on or after the date when the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States goes into effect, 
manufacture, sell, barter, give away, transport, import, export, deliver 
furnish, receive, or ss any intoxicating liquor except as authorized 
in this act, and all the provisions of this act shall be liberally construed 
2 the og an intoxicating Hquor ry a Maver nae may be 1 

quor for nonbeve: purposes and wine for sacramen purposes 
* be chased, sold, transported, and used as herein provided. 

ec. 4. That the purchase, sale, transportation, importation, exporta- | 
tion, and use of the articles enumerated in this section shall not, after 
having been manufactured and prepared for the market, be subject to 
the provisions of this act if they correspond with the following descrip- | 
tions and limitations, namely : 

ta) Denatured ‘alcohol or denatured rum prođuced and used as pro- 
wid laws and regulations now or hereafter in force. 

(b) Medical E z rations manufactured in accordance with formulas 
prescribed by the United States Pharmaco; or National Formulary 
of the American Institute of Homeopathy that are nonpotable and unfit 
for use for beverage purposes. 

e) Patented, patent. and proprietary medicines that are nonpotable 
and unfit for use for ‘beverage purposes. 

(d) Tetlet, medical, and an ptic wh rode and solutions that 
are nonpotable and unfit for use for beverage purposes, contained in 
bottles or packages, upon which are printed conspicuously and legibly 
in English the quantity by volume in alcohol in such preparation. 

(e) Flevoring extracts that are nonpotable and incapable of being 


part of the record that he is required to ‘keep as herein vided. 
‘Every physician who issues a ‘prescription for li see eal keep a 
record, a eg" be arranged in a bock by the commis- 
sioner, which shall show, among other date, amount pre- 
to whom issued, Mrections for use, stating the amount and 

frequency of dose, and the druggist to whom addressed. 

Sec. 8. That the commissioner shall cause to be printed forms of 
>s oe oe 1 Suge and he shall ee — 3 seme, reo 
cost, to physicians, rescriptions shall n n boo 
form. Each shall be numbered with consecutive — numbers from 
1 to 100, and each book shall be given a number, and stubs in each 
book shall cw the same numbers as and be copies of the prescrip- 
tions. The books containing such stubs shall be returned to the com- 


returned with the ‘book. NO clan ‘shall 7 ibe amd no pharma- 
: 7 


l 


ween 5 3 ‘beverage purposes. BEC. 1 no porion Ta 8 tectae for sale, sell, 
i tran: any or without ma ` rma 
A person who manufactures of the articles mentioned in this 8 oruot oe fier in auch dete’ canting be pequived ee 


section may purchase and possess liquor for that purpose, but he shall 
secure permits to manufacture such articles and to purchase such 
liquor, give the bonds, keep the records, and make the reports ed 
in this act and as directed by the commissioner. No such man cturer 
shall sell, use, or dispose of any liquor otherwise than as an ingredient 
of the articles authorized to be manufactured ‘therefrom. 

Any person who shall knowingly sell any of the articles mentioned 
dn section for beverage i „or who shall sell same under cir- 
cumstances from which the seller might reasonably deduce the inten- 
tion of the purchaser to use them for purposes, shall be sub- 
ject to the penalties provided in section 30 of this act. 

Sec. 5. at whenever the commissioner has reason to believe that 
any article mentioned in section 4 is capable of being used as a bev- 
erage he shall cause an analysis of said article to be made, and if, upon 
such analysis, the commissioner shall find that said article is capable 
of being used for beverage purposes he shall give not less than 15 
days’ notice in writ! to the person who is the manufacturer thereof 
to show cause why d article should not be dealt with as an intoxi- 


made to the commissioner for and at the end of every three months 
and within 10 days thereafter. The commissioner may prescribe the 
form of such record and report and designate where such record is to 
be kept and when and where the reports are to be filed. 

Sac. 11. That all manufacturers and wholesale or retail drugcists 
shall keep as a part of the records — otc of them a eapy of all 
permits to purchase on which a ‘sale vn’ liquor is made, and no 
FPFCVCTVTCT emcee ste 
any liquor ex at who je and only to persons ha I ts to 
purchase in oak quantities. 

Sec. 12. That all persons manufacturing liquor for sale shall securely 
and permanently attach to every container thereof, as the same is 
manufactured, a label ‘stating name of manufacturer, kind and quantity 
of liquor contained therein, and the date of its manufacture, together 

a copy of the permit autho ithe manufacture thereof; and 
All persons possessing such liquor in wholesale quantities shall secu 
keep and maintain such label thereon; and all wholesale druggists sha 
attach to every package of liquor, when ‘sold, a label setting forth the 
kind of liquor contained therein, by whom ‘manufactured, the date of 
sale, and person to whom sold; which label shall likewise be kept 
and maintained thereon until the liquor is used for the purpose for 


If the manufacturer of said article fails to show to the satisfaction 
of the commissioner that the article is not capable of used for 
beverage purposes it shall he treated as quer. The m max. 
by appropriate proceeding in ‘a court of equity, have the action of the y 
oner reviewed, and the court may a amo or reverse — 
the finding of the commissioner, as the facts and jaw of case may Sec. 13. That it shall be the duty of every carrier that transports 
warrant, and during the dency of such F ot to secure a permit therefor and make a record at the place 
manufacture, sale, and other disposition of such a e. shipment of the receipt of any liquor transported, and he shall 
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only deliver liquor to persons who present a verified copy of a permit 
to purchnse and an affidavit to the carrier that such liquor will not 
be used in violation of law. The form of the affidavit shall be pre- 
scribed by the commissioner and shall contain such information as he 
deems necessary for the enforcement of this act. The copy of such 
permit and the affidavit presented to the carrier to obtain such delivery 
shall be made a part of the carrier’s permanent record at the office 
from which delivery is made. 

The agent of the common carrier is hereby authorized to administer 
the oath to the consignee, who, if not personally known to the agent, 
shall first be identified before the delivery of the liquor to him. The 
name and address of the person iden ing the consignee shall be 
included in the record. 

Sec. 14. That it shall be unlawful for a person to use or induce any 
carrier, or any agent or employee thereof, to carry or ship any package 
or receptacle containing Haua without notifying the carrier of the 
true nature and character of the shipment. No carrier shall transport 
nor shall any person receive liquor from a carrier unless there appears 
on the outside of the package containing such liquor the following 
information: : 

Name and address of the consignor or seller, name and address of 
the consignee, or persons receiving the liquor; kind and quantity of 


liquor*contained therein, and number of permit and name and address 
of person using the same. 
Ec. 15. That it shall be unlawful for any consignee to accept or 


receive any package containing any liquor upon which a a state- 
ment known to h to be false, or for any carrier or other person to 
consign, ship, transport, or deliver any such package, knowing such 
statement to false. 

Sec.16. That it shall be unlawful to give to any carrier or any 
officer, agent, or person acting or assuming to act for such carrier an 
order requiring the delivery to any person of liquor or package 
containing liquor consigned to, or purporting or claimed to be consigned 
to a person, when the pur of the order is to enable any person 
not an actual bona fide . jent to obtain such liquor, 

Sec. 17. That it shall be unlawful to advertise liquor, or the manu- 
facture, sale, keeping for sale or furni of the same, or where, 
how, from whom, or at what price the same may be obtained. No one 
shall permit any sign or b rd con such advertisement to 
remain upon one’s 8 or circulate any price list, order, blank, 
or other matter designed to induce or secure orders for intoxicating 
liquors. But nothing herein shall prohibit manufacturers and wholesale 
druggists holding permits to sell liquor from furnishing price lists, with 
description of liquor for sale, to ns permitted to sell liquor. The 
commissioner and other officers charged with the enforcement of this 
title are authorized to remove, paint over, or otherwise obliterate any 
such advertisement from any sign, billboard, or other place, and shall 
do so upon the demand of any citizen who first requested the person 
in charge of such advertisements, or the owner of the property ‘on 
which it is located, to remove the same. 

That any advertisement or notice containing the picture of a brewery, 
distillery, bottle, keg, barrel, or box, or other receptacle represented as 
containing liquor, and designed to serve as an advertisement thereof, 
shall be within the inhibition of this section, 

Sec. 18. That it be unlawful to advertise, manufacture, sell, 
or ponon for sale any preparation, compound, tablet, substance, for- 
mula direction, or recipe advertised, designed, or intended for use in the 
unlawful manufacture of pen pare Bap va 

Sec. 19. That it shall be unlaw or any person to permit any 
cope: to procure liquor for or give direction or information by 
which liquor can be secured by any person, and no person shall solicit 
or receive from any person rg order for liquor or give any information 
of how liquor may be obtained in violation of this act. 

Sec. 20. That it shall be unlawful for any person to drink liquor 
in or upon any car, train, automobile, boat, or other pwne conyey- 
ance. y conductor or person in charge of any car, train, automobile, 
boat, or other public conveyance may arrest any person therefor who 
is being conveyed in or by such car, coach, automobile, or other public 
conveyance, and turn him over to the proper officer to be proceeded 
against according to law. 

Sec. 21, That any person who shall be injured in person, property, 
means of support, or otherwise by any intoxicated person shall have, 
in addition to the right of action against the intoxicated person, a 
right of action against any n who shall, by unlawfully selling to 
or assisting in procuring liquor for such intoxicated person, have 
caused or contributed to such intoxication, and in any such action the 
“plaintif” shall have a right to recover actual and exemplary dam- 
ages. In case of the death of either party, the action or right of 
action given by this section shall survive to and against his or her 
executor or administrator, and the amount so recovered by either wife 
or child shall be his or her sole and separate property. Such action 
may be bronght in any court of competent jurisdiction. In any case 
where parents shall be entitled to such damages either the father or 
mother may sue alone therefor, but recovery by one of such parties 
shall be a bar to suit brought by the other. 

Sec. 22. That any room, house, building, boat, vehicle, structure, 
or place where intoxicating liquor is manufactured, sold, kept, or bar- 
tered in violation of this title, and all intoxicating liquor and property 
kept and used in maintaining the same, is hereby declared to be a 
common nuisance, and any person who maintains such a common nuis- 
ance shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or be imprisoned for not more than one 

ear, or both. If a rson has knowledge or reason to believe that 

his room, house, building, boat, vehicle, structure, or place is occu- 
pied or used for the manufacture or sale of liquor contrary to the pro- 
vision of this title and suffers the same to be so et or used, such 
room, house, building, boat, vehicle, structure, or place shall be sub- 
ject to a lien for and may be sold to pay all fines and costs assessed 
against the person guilty of such nuisance for such violation, and 
any such lien may be enforced by action in any court having juris- 
diction. 

Sec. 23. That an action to enjoin any nuisance defined in this title 
may be bronght in the name of the United States by the Attorney 
General of the United States or by any United States attorney or any 
prosecuting attorney of any State or any subdivision thereof or by the 
commissioner or his deputies or assistants. Such action shall be 
brought and tried as an action in equity and may be brought in any 
court having jurisdiction to hear and determine equity cases. If it is 
made to appear by affidavits or otherwise, to the satisfaction of the 
court, or judge in vacation, that such nuisance exists, a temporary writ 
of injunction shall forthwith issue restraining the defendant from con- 
ducting or permitting the continuance of such nuisance until the con- 
clusion of the trial. Where a temporary injunction is prayed for, the 


court may issue an order restraining the defendant and all other per- 
sons from removing or in any way interfering with the liquor or fix- 
tures, or other things used in connection with the violation of this act 
constituting such nuisance, No bond shall be required in instituting 
such p gs. It shall not be necessary for the court to find the 
pro involved was being unlawfull 

of the hearing, but on findin 
tion are true, the court sha 
tured, sold, bartered, or stored in such room, house, building, 


boat, 
vehicle, structure, or place, or any part thereof. 


And upon judgment 


y the court making the order, in the 
of not less than i Rec nor more than $1 ` en fa to the United 
States, and conditioned that intoxicating liquor will not thereafter be 
manufactured, sold, bartered, kept, or otherwise disposed of therein 
or thereon, and that he will pay all fines, costs, and damages that may 
be assessed for any violation of this title upon said property. 

Sec. 24. That when it appears in any criminal proceeding that any 
common nuisance as defined herein exists it shall be the duty of any 
officer authorized to enforce this act to promptly in a court of 
equity to abate such nuisance, and in case the defendant is adjudged 
guilty in such criminal trial shall, unless reversed, be conclusive evi- 

lence against such defendant of the facts adjud therein as to the 

existence of the nuisance. For removing and selling the property in 
enforcing this act the officer shall be entitled to charge and receive 
the same fee as the sheriff of the county would receive for levying upon 
and selling property on execution, and for closing the premises and 
keeping them closed a reasonable sum shall be allowed by the court. 

Any violation of this title upon any leased ses by the lessee 
or occupant thereof shall, at the option of the lessor, work a forfeiture 
of the lease. 

Sec. 25. That any person violating the terms of the injunction as 
provided for in this title shall be pome for contempt by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 and by imprisonment of not less than 30 days 
nor more than one year; and the court shall have the power to enforce 
such injunction by such measures and means as in the judgment of the 
court mar be necessary. f 

Sec. 26. That it shall be unlawful to have or possess any liquor 
or property designed for the manufacture of liquor intended for use 
in violating this title or which has been so used, and no property rights 
shall exist in any such liquor or property. A search warrant ma 
issue as provided in Title XI of public law No. 24 of the Sixty-fift 
Congress, approved June 15, 1917, and such liquor and other propert 
seized shall subject to such disposition as the court may make thercof. 
If it is found that such liquor or property was so unlawfully held or 

ssessed, or had been so unlawfully used, the liquor and all property 

esigned for the unlawful manufacture of liquor shall be destroyed 
and the other property forfeited to the United States and disposed of 
in the manner provided for in section 27 in case of vehicles in which 
intoxicating liquor is being transported contrary to law. No search 
warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling occupied as such 
unless it is in part used for some business purpone: such as a store, 
shop, saloon, restaurant, hotel, or boarding house. ‘The property 
seized on any warrant shall not be taken from the officer seizing the 
same on any writ of replevin or other like neces 

Sec. 27. That when the commissioner, his assistants, inspectors, or 
any officer of the law shall discover any person in the act of transporting 
in violation of the law intoxicating liquors in any wagon, buggy, auto- 
mobile, water or air craft, or other vehicle, it shall be his duty to seize 
any and all intoxicating liquors found therein being transported con- 

ry to law. Whenever intoxicating liquors transported or possessed 
e ce shal) be seized py an officer, he shall take possession of the 
vehicle and team or automobile, boat, air or water craft, or any other 
conveyance, and shall arrest any person in charge thereof. Such officers 
shall at once proceed against the person arrested under the provisions 
of this title in any court having competent jurisdiction. he court, 
upon conyiction, shall order the liquor destroyed, and unless ¢ 
eause to the contrary is shown by the owner, such as ignorance of 
the purpose for which his team, vehicle, water or air craft, or auto- 
mobile was being used, order a sale by public auction of the property 
seized, and the officer making the sale, after deducting the expenses 
of kee ing the Rroperty, the fee for the seizure, and the cost of the 
sale, shall pay the proceeds into the Treasury of the United States as 
misceHaneous receipts. If, however, no one shall be found claiming 
the team, vehicle, water or air craft, or automobile, the taking of the 
same shall be advertised in some newspaper published in the city or 
county, or if there be no newspaper published in such city or county, 
in a newspaper having circulation in the a once a week for 
two weeks, and by handbills posted in three public places near the 
place of seizure, and if no claimant shall appear within 10 days after 
the last publication of the advertisement, the property shall be sold 
and the proceeds, after deducting the expenses and costs and adver- 
tising, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 28. That in all cases in which enna 4 liquors may be 
subject to be destroyed under the provisions of this act the court 
shall have jurisdiction, upon the application of the United States 
attorney, to order them delivered to any department or — —. of the 
United States Government for medicinal, mechanical, or scientific uses. 
or to order the same sold at private sale for such purposes to any person 
having a permit to purchase liquor, the proceeds to be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States to the credit of miscellaneous receipts, 
and all liquor heretofore seized in any suit or proceeding may likewise 
be so disposed of. 

Sec. 29. That the commissioner, his assistants, and all other officers 
of the United States, whose duty it is to enforce criminal laws, shall 
have all the power and protection in the enforcement of this act, or 
any provisions thereof, which is conferred by law for the enforcement 
of existing laws relating to the manufacture or sale of intoxicating 
liquors under the law of the United States. 

Sec. 30. That any person who manufactures intoxicating liquor, or 
any wholesale or retail druggist or pharmacist who sells liquor in 
violation of this title shall for a first offense be fined not more than 
$1 , or imprisonment not exceeding six months, and for a second or 
subsequent offense shall be fined not less than $200 nor more than $2,000 
and be imprisoned in the penitentiary not less than one month and not 
more than fiye years. 

Any person violating any of the provisions of this title, or the proyi- 
sions of any permit, or making any false record, report, or affidavit for 
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«which a-special penalty ds not prescribed-shall be ‘fined for a first offense 
not more than $500; for a second offense not less than 8100 nor more 
than $1,000, or be imprisoned not more than 90 days; for any subse- 
‘quent offense he shall be fHined not less than 5500 and be imprisoned in 


attending and -testifying, or producing books, papers, documents, and 
other evidence in obedience to a subpœna of aar court in any suit or 


g 

‘Sec. 33. That in case of a sale of Jiquor Where the delivery thereof 
was made by:a common or other carrier the sale and pert! shall be 
deemed to made in the 3 A district wherein the delivery was 
made by such carrier to the con ee, his agent or employee, or in the 
county or district wherein the sale was made, or or through which 
the shipment was made, and prosecution for such sale or delivery may 
be had in any such county. or district. 

Sec. 34. That in any avit, information, or indictment for the vio- 
lation of this act, separate offenses orf be united in separate counts, 
and the defendant may be tried on all at one trial and the penalt 
Lor all offenses may be imposed. It shall not be necessary in any ~ 
davit, information, or indictment to-give the name of the purchaser 
or to include any defensive negative averments, but it shall be suffleient 
to are that the act complained of was then and there prohlbited and 


Wful. 

Sue. 85. That after 10 dags after the date when this act has become 
operative the on of liquors by any on not 1 1 permitted 
under this title to possess liquor shall be pr: facie evidence that such 
liquor is kept for the purpose of being sold, bartered, exchanged, given 
‘away, furnished, or ot erwise disposed of in violation of the provisions 
of this title. Every poreon uiage ly permitted under this title to have 
liquor: shall report to the commissioner within 10 days after the; 


8 alpha , 
to permit any and all persons desiring to do 80 to ect the said: state- 


ments nt anz time during ofllce hours. It shall be the further duty of 
certified 


said eommissioner to furnish copies of such statements to any 
. upon payment of the reasonable fees there- 
‘or, and the said original statement or copies: thereof shall be 


turer, wholesale or retail druggist, physician, or transportation com y 
shall be subject to inspection at -any reasonable hours by any of the 
-Officers:authorized to enforce this title, including the peace offleers in the 
State where the record is kept. 

Sec. 37. That all provisions of law that are inconsistent with this get 
‘are only repealed to the extent of such ineonsistengy and the regulations 
herein provided for the manufacture or -traffic in intoxica: liquor 
shall ——— as in addition to — laws. “This act shall — 
relieve anyone from ig any taxes or other charges imposed upon 
manufacture or r poy mga le liquor. No liquor revenue — — tax 
recelpts for any illegal manufacture or sale shall be issued in advance, 
but upon evidence of such legal manufacture or sale such tax shall be 
assessed in double the amount now provided by law, with an additional 
penalty of 8500 on retail dealers and 581.000 on manufacturers. The 
payment of such tax or penalty shall give no right to engage in the man- 
ufacture or sale of such liquor, or relieve anyone from er lia 
mor shall this net relieve ahy person from any liability, eivil or 
heretofore or hereafter incurred under existing laws. 

The commissioner, with the approval of the Secretary of the Preas- 
ury, may compromise any civil cause under title before 
ib ng action in court; and with the approval of the Attorney General 
ihe may compromise any such cause after action thereon has been com- 
menced. 

Sec. 38. That if any provision of this act shall be held invalid it shall 
not be construed to invalidate other provisions of the act. 

Szc. 39. That nothing herein shall prevent the storage in United 
States bonded «warehouses in the custody of a United States collector of 
internal revenue of all liquors manufactured or to the taking effect 
of this act, or to prevent the transportation of such liquor for purposes 
not prohibited when the tax is paid. 

A manufacturer of -any beverage containing less than one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol by volume may, on making application and -giving 
such bond as the commissioner shall ‘prescribe, be given a permit to 
develop in the manufacture thereof a liquid. containing more than -one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, but before any such liquid is 
withdrawn from the factory or otherwise disposed of the aleoholic con- 
‘tents thereof shall under such rules and: tions:as the commissioner 
may ‘prescribe be reduced below such one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. 
‘The alcohol removed from such liquid, if evaporated. and not condensed 
and saved. shall pay mo tax; if saved, shall be subject to the same law 
as other alecholie liquors. 

Sec. 40. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Attor- 
ney General of the United States are hereby respectively authorized to 
appoint and employ such assistants, experts, clerks, and other employees 
as they may deem necessary for the enforcement of the provisions of 
this act, and there is hereby authorized to be 8 „out ot any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sum as may 
required for the enforcement of this act. 


„ 


TIL III. 
INDUSTRIAL, ALCOHOL, 
That when used in this title 
The term 


alcohol“ means that substance known as ethyl alcohol, 


nydrated oxide of ethyl, or spirit of wine, from whatever source or What- 
ever processes produced. 

eee ee rer e aap e 8 or form of 
1 7 or con u or ea o of use for ding, st 

i ng, ör shipment: of alcohol, acini 


“ENDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL PLANTS: AND ‘WAREHOUSES, 


plan 
likewise before operation make ap- 
plication, file bond, and receive : it, pate: bs that no manufacturer 05 


therein, and the Withdrawals of alcohol therefrom, shall b 
containers and by such means as regulations may prescribe. 

Sec. 4. That alcohol produced at any registered industrial alcohol 
plant or stored in any bonded warehouse may be transferred under 
regulations to any other industrial alcohol plant or bonded 
warehouse for any lawful purpose. 

“SEC, 5. That any 1 tern by law upon alcohol shall attach to 
such alcohol as soon as it is in exiatence as such, and all proprietors 
of industrial aleohol and bonded -warehouses shall be jointly 
and severally liable for any and all taxes on any and all alcohol pro- 
duced thereat or stored therein. Such taxes shall be a first lien on 
such alcohol and the premises and 2 in which such alcohol is pro- 
i 2 improvements and :appurtenances 


suitable as to proof, purity, or quality for other than beverage purposes, 

such distilled spirits shall be redistilled, puriſled, and changed in proof 

so as to render such spirits suitable for other p „ and havin 
thereafter be denatured or sold in aceordance wi 


That any distillery or bonded warehouse ‘heretofore legally 
the granting 


established may, upon -filing ap 
of permit, be operated as an industrial alcohol: plant or bonded ware- 
3 under the provisions of this title and regulations made there- 
under. 

Suc. 8. That at any industrial 
provisions of this title alcohol may be produced from any raw materials 
or by any processes suitable for the production of alcohol, and, under 
x ations, be used at any alcohol plant or bonded 
7 or disposed of for any lawful purpose, as in this act 
pro 


Sc. 5. That industrial aleohol plants and bonded warehouses estab- 
dished under the provisions of this title shall be exempt from the provi- 
sions of sections 3154, 3244, 3258, 3259, 3260, 3263, 3264, 3266, 3267, 3268, 
3269, 3271, $273, 3274, 3275, 3279, 3280, 3283, 3284, 3285, 3289. 3287, 
Š RA, „3291, 3292, 3293. 3294, 3295, 3302, 3303, 3307, 38308, 
3309, 3310, 3311, 3312, 3313, 3314, and 3327 of the Revised Statutes; 
sections 48 to 60, inclusive, and sections 62 and 67 of the act of August 
27, 1894 (28 Stat., pp. 563-568). 
Regula ons . a made ying any provision of the sections 
above enumerated, 
TAX-FREE .ALCOHOL, 


Sec. 10. That upon the filing of applieation and bond and issuance of 
4 t denaturing plants may be. = Bee the premises of any 

dustrial alcohol. plant, or . — and shall be used exclusively for 
the denaturation of alcohol by the admixture of such denaturing mate- 
vials as shall render the ‘alcohol, or any “compound in “which it ds 
authorized to be unfit for use as an intoxicating beverage. 

Alcohol lawfully denatured may, under regulations, be sold free of 
tax either for domestic use or for export. 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to require ‘manufacturers of 
distilled vinegar to raise the proof of any alcohol used in such manu- 
facture or to denature the same. 

Sec, 11. That alcohol produced at — t industrial alechol plant or 
stored in any ‘bonded wareh r regulations, be withdrawn 


rpose. 

But any person tted to tatn alcohol tax free, except the 
United States and the several States, shall first apply for and secure a 
permit to purchase the same and give the bonds p bed under title 1 
of this act, but alcohol withdrawn for nonbeveräge purposes for use of 


the United States and the several States may be purchased and with- 


drawn subject only to such regulations as may be prescribed. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


Sec. 12. That the penalties provided in this title shall be in addition 
to any penalties provided in Title II of this act, unless expressly other- 
wise therein pro y 

Sec. 13. That the commissioner-shall:from time to time issue regula- 

ons respecting the establishment, bonding, and operation of industrial 
alcohol plants, denaturing plants, and bonded warehouses authorized 
h n, and the ‘distribution, sale, export, and use of alcohol whith may 
be necessary, advisable, or prover: to secure the revenue, to “prevent 
diversion of the alcohol to illegal uses, and to place the nonbeverage 
alcohol industry and other industries using such alcohol. as a chemical 
raw material or for other lawful purpose upon the highest possible 
plane of scientific and commercial efficiency consistent with the interests 
of the Government, and which shall insure an ample surely, of such 
alcohol and promote its use in scientific research and the development 


of fuels, dyes, and other lawful products: All regulations so issued 


have the force and effect of law. 


alcohol plant established under the 
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Sec. 14. That whoever operates an industrial alcohol plant or a 
denaturing plant without complying with the provisions of this title and 
lawful regulations made thereunder, or whoever withdraws or attempts 
to withdraw or secure tax free any alcohol subject to tax, or whoever 
violates any of the 8 6475 of this title or of regulations lawfully 
made thereunder shall be liable, for the first offense, to a penalty of not 
exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment not exceeding days, or both, and 
for a second or cognate offense to a 7 of not less $100 nor more 
than $10,000, and to imprisonment of not less than 30 nor more 
than one year. It shall be lawful for the commissioner in all cases of 
second or cognate offense to refuse to issue for a period of one year 
permit for the manufacture or use of alcohol upon the premises of any 

rson responsible in any degree for the violation. 

Sec. 15. That any tax payable upon alcohol under existing law may be 
collected either by assessment. or by stamp as regulations provide; 
and if by stamp, regulations shall e prescrib the kind of stamp to 
be used and the manner of affixing and canceling the same, 

Sec. 16. That where any property is seized for violation of this title it 
may be released to the claimant or to any intervening party, in the dis- 
cretion of the commissioner, on a bond given and approved. 

Sec. 17. That all administrative provisions of internal-revenue law 
including those relating to assessment, collection, abatement, and refund 
of taxes and pennies, and the seizure and forfeiture of property, are 
made applicable to this title in so far as they are not inconsistent with 
the provisions thereof. 

Sec. 18. That all prior statutes relating to alcohol as defined in this 
title are 7 . in so far as they are inconsistent with the 
provisions of this title. 

Sec. 19. That this act may be cited as the national prohibition act. 

Xec. 20. That Titles I and III and sections 1 and 40 of Title II of this 
act shall take effect and be in force from and after the penes and 
approval of the act. The other sections of Title II shall take effect and 
be in force on and after January 16, 1920. 


During the reading of the bill the following occurred: 

After the conclusion of the reading of section 16: 

Mr. SABATH (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. This 
‘is an important measure and I think the Members should be 
here to become familiar with the provisions of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and six Members 
present, a quorum. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

After the conclusion of the reading of section 17: 

Mr. CALDWELL (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that there is not quorum pres- 
ent. Manifestly there is not. More than 20 Members have left 
the room since the Chair last counted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has just counted 106 Members 
present. 

Mr. CALDWELL. But more than 20 Members have walked 
out of the room since the Chair counted. If the Chair will look 
about the room he will see that manifestly there is no quorum 
present. I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
Present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting]. 
One hundred and eleven Members present, a quorum, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

After the conclusion of the reading of section 21: 

Mr. CALDWELL (interrupting the reading). Mr. Chair- 
man, I think it is only fair to this House that the proponents 
of the bill sit here and listen to the reading of it. As soon as 
we start the reading of the bill they rush off to their various 


cubby-holes. I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that is dilatory. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The proponents of the bill know what is in 
the bill, every word of it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is out of order. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the bill. 

At the conclusion of the reading of section 232 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman—— 
ias CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 

Mr. CALDWELL, I rise for the purpose of making the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. I expect the Chair 
to rule against me—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and eight Mem- 
bers present, a quorum, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Sahar) there were—ayes 8, noes 65. 


The 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and the Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and ten Members 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tellers are not in order on the count of 
a quorum. The Chair will recognize the gentleman from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. IGOE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Missouri rise? 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
at this point in the Rxconp the majority and minority reports 
shall be printed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest to the gentleman 
that the Committee of the Whole has not the power to order 
the printing of the reports. The gentleman may ask unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. IGOE. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp by having printed therein 
at this point the majority and minority reports. One reason 
for asking that is that there has been considerable delay in 
getting the minority report before the House. The printer de- 
layed it, and a great many Members have not seen it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
the majority and minority reports. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The majority and minority reports are as follows: 

{House Report No. 91, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, haying had under consideration 
H. R. 6810, “A bill to prohibit 8 beverages, and to regulate 
the manufacture, production, use, and sale of 8 spirits for 
other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol 
and promote its use in scientific research and in the development of 
fuel, dye, and other lawful industries,” beg leave to report 
with a recommendation that it do pass. 

The bill is divided into three chapters designated as title 1, 2, and 3. 

Title 1 deals with what is familiarly known as war prohibition; 
title 2 with prohibition authorized under the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution ; and title 3 with industria] alcohol. 

The committee deemed it advisable to provide different provisions 
for enforcing war prohibition from those embodied in the rmanent 

rohibition code. It hesitated to ask Congress to broaden the inhibi- 
con- 

bition 
ri 


Intern 
placed on the manufacture of industrial alcohol that are deemed un- 
necessary and to permit the commissioner to substitute regulations. 
This is with a view of encouraging this very essential 8 

The title relating to war prohibition, after defining the liquor to 
which it applies, authorizes the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
his assistants, agents, and inspectors, to investigate and report viola- 
tions to the appropriate United States attorney, and to make com- 
plaints and conduct proceedings before committing trates the 
same as they now do for violations of the tax laws. The United States 
attorneys are charged with the prosecution of the offenders. The 
saloon, whether in a building or in any kind of conveyance, is declared 
a common n ce and its maintenance is made subject to a penalty. 
If the property is knowingly permitted or suffered by the owner to be 
used as such nuisance, it becomes liable to pay the fine and cost 

a, t any person who maintains 
be issued to restrain such a nuisance, 

Title 2, to enforce prohibition under the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, contains substantially the same features as title 1 
and in addition a system of permits such as is now in force under 
regulations of the Revenue Department, Treasury Decision 2788, and 
in the various prohibition codes. ees: permits are designed to pre- 
vent diversion of liquor from legal to illegitimate uses. system 
greatly lessens prosecution by making it difficult for persons to ob- 
tain quer except for legitimate purposes. In addition to the permit 
system, which is also provided for in title 3 (the industrial-alcohol 
section), the act carries a number of the more essential penal provi- 
sions of the ordinary prohibition codes, such as those against adver- 
tising liquor. 

Section 4 of title 2 makes provision for medicines, toilet articles, 
and flavoring extracts. The restrictions placed on these are less strict 
than like restrictions in many of our States, and are believed to be as 
liberal as it is safe to make them. No doubt the present policy pursued 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue with regard to these cag 
rations will be continued. We are assured that there is nothing in 
the restrictions contained in this bill that will necessitate a cenge 
in that policy, and it is believed that the restrictions should not 
made less stringent. Alcohol should not be given to manufacturers 
for the purpose of making medicine or any of these other articles 
with a license to convert that alcohol into a beverage. Some years 
ago several hundred of these preparations masquerading as medicine 
—.— properly put out of business. They were nothing but alcoholic 

verages. 


it, and an injunction may 


WAR PROHIBITION. 


As a part of the so-called food stimulation act, approved November 
21, 1918, the Congress adopted legislation prohibiting the manufacture 
and sale, after June 30, 1919, of intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses. This legislation, which is known- as the wavr-prohibition act, 
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is to continue in force during the present war and thereafter until the 
end of demobilization, the date of which is to be determined and pro- 
claimed by the President. 

This act provides no machinery for its enforcement. It simply 
prescribes a penalty for the manufacture or sale of intoxicating bever- 
a That such a statute can not be effectively enforced without addi- 
tional remedies has been abundantly demonstrated by the ience 
of States and communities where it has been tried. The Attorney 
General, answering a request for his views in regard to a similar meas- 
ure, said, under date of February 10, 1919: “ en this law (war pro- 
hibition) goes into effect, some legislation for its enforcement would 
seem to be imperative.” The Secretary of the Treasury, in a report on 
that bill likewise recommended legislation for its enforcement. A law 
prohibiting traffic in intoxicating liquors that can not be enforced is 
worse than no Jaw. 

It is not necessary to discuss whether Congress had the power to 
pass war prohibition or whether these statutes are still in force. As 
recently as June 26, four days ago, the circuit court of appeals in New 
York sustained the validity of these acts. 

It has been frequently asserted that war prohibition will be termi- 
nated in the near future. So far as the committee is advised there 
is no reason for these assertions. Congress in the act declares that 
it shall continue in force during the present war and during demobill- 
gation. The President is given power to declare when demobilization 
is complete, but he has no power to determine when in his judgment 
it might be unnecessary to longer maintain it in force; that is a ques- 
tion that Congress has settled. That war exists with both Germany 
and Austria-Hungary needs no ar; ent. The armistice ye 
actual hostilities, and until treaties of peace have been ratified there 
is no peace. It can not be said with any assurance that hostilities 
may not be resumed at any time, and in view of the unsettled condi- 
tions it is difficult to guess not only when the war will end but still 
more difficult to det ne when demobilization will be complete. With 
an Army of more than a million men still in the service we are clear! 
on n war footing. Our peace army, as fixed by law, is only 175,0 
men. Until conditions in Europe become more settled it ‘is evident 
that it will not be possible to demobilize the Army so as to reduce it 
within the next few months to peace figures, and especially is that true 
if the treaty of yeace contains stipulations that require of us a force 
to maintain peace abroad. In this condition it would seem that there 
is a fair chance war prohibition may last until constitutional Re 
hibition takes effect in January of next year, which is only a little 
more than six months off. From the standpoint. of those who. believe 
in prohibition this is desirable and will no doubt meet the wishes of a 
vast majority of our penie 

The argument that under the constitutional amendment the liquor 
traffic was given a year in which to wind up its business, and that an 
act to shorten that period is a breach of good faith, is not at all per- 
suasive. Congress has made no promise to the liquor traffic of a 

ear’s respite. When it submitted the constitutional amendment it 

ad under consideration war prohibition. Had it passed the two at 
the same time no one would ever have su bad faith. The sub- 
mission of the amendment did not relieve Congress of its duty to legis- 
late nor deprive it of any authority over the subject. 2 
rows ep of its baseless accusation against Congress, is simply a plea 
that the saloon should have a year in which to unload on the public its 
stock of liquors, a commodity that the Nation with singular unanimity 
has branded as inimical to its welfare. 


PERMANENT NATIONAL PROHIBITION, 


There is no occasion to discuss the question whether the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquor for 3 purposes should be 
permitted after January 16, 1920. That was settled by the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, which reads: 

“Secrion 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the artation thereof from, the United 
States, and all . to the jurisdiction thereof, for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 

“Sec, 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 


ess has no 
ed in this 


culty. Con appro- 
priate legislation. t it must necessarily determine its sco 

and meaning. The right to define the power conferred upon it by t 

Constitution has been exercised by Congress ever since we had a Govern- 
ment. Every act that it passes is, in effect, an assertion that the Con- 
stitution confers power to pass it, and is a construction of its terms. 
To illustrate, Congress has defined the term “ bankrupt,“ “ Income,” 
* involuntary servitude,” “immigration,” “ insurrection,’ “ counterfeit- 
ing,” equal protection of the laws,“ and a number of other words and 
phrases contained in the Constitution. None but the most absurd strict 


constructionist would contend that Congress must simply repeat the 


brn pe of the amendment and provide a penalty for violating the 
rohibition it contains. Such a construction would bave penali the 

Yational Government. The letter killed, but the spirit giveth life and 
this Nation lives.” The Constitution nowhere says that Congress may 
provide for carrying the mails—it only authorized the establishment of 
post offices and post roads,” still Congress not only makes provision for 
that purpose but makes it a crime for a private person to carry it. 
court can not say that a statute is unconstitutional unless it finds that it 
is clearly outside of any DONNI expressly granted, or if in the exer- 
cise of such a power that Congress could have no reason to believe that 
its provisions are either necessary or appropriate for carrying such 
power into execution. 

In determining what is meant by the phrase “ intoxicating liquor,” 
Congress has the same power as a court to compare it with prior — a 
lation on the subject and to take notice of the purpose had in d 
in peog it. It is a part of the history of this country that for many 

ears a bitter and persistent struggle has been going on against the 
iquor traffic. This amendment is the culmination of that struggle. 
N States have passed constitutional amendments to accomplish 
locally the same objects as that sought by this amendment; they are all 
substantially in the same language as this one. The legislatures of 
these States, more than 30 in number, have passed statutes to carry 
these amendments into effect, and they have all without ones gen defined 
the meaning of phrase “intoxicating liquors” as al 3 
vinous, malt, and fermented liquors, or all such liquors that contain 
one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol. The phraseology may differ 
somewhat, but that is the effect of all of them. 8 eens argues that 
as this phrase is understocd in these amendments it includes all liquor 


that contains any alcohol in excess of one-half of 1 per cent. Every State 
in the Union has in dealing with alcoholic liquors treated all 


containin 


ed ges 
more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol as intoxicating, 
and has them 


ther prohibited their use or subjected to a heavy tax. 
The National Government has for years imposed a tax upon all alcoholic 
liquors Degree | one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol and thus 
recognized this distinction between intoxicating and nonintoxicating 
policy has put a legislative construction on the phrase 
has become popularly known and thorou uy understood every- 
where. No one who supported this amendment had in mind that there 
could be any question as to the meaning of the term. It meant to them 
as it meant to all the people, that all the liquor that has been treated 
and taxed as intoxicating should forever be banished, and they are ask- 
ing Congress to carry out in good faith what everybody understood was 
the mandate written into the Constitution. 

Cyclopedia of Law and Procedure, volume 8, page 737, says: 

“ Practical construction of constitutional provisions by the legislative 
department in the enactment of laws necessarily has great weight with 
the judiciary and is sometimes followed by the latter when clearly 
erroneous, 

“If the meaning is doubtful, a practical construction thereof by the 
logislature will be followed by the courts, if it can be done without 
doing violence to the fair meaning of the words used, in order to sus- 
tain the constitutionality of a statute.” 

On page 739 of the same volume is found this language: 

“It is an established rule of construction that whenever, in fram- 
ing a constitution, provisions from the constitutions of other States 
are adopted, the judicial construction of all such 8 from the 
other States are presumed to have been also adopted.” 

In support of these statements a large number of cases are cited. 

To define what is intoxicating does not trespass on the province of 
the court; no court can say, as a matter of law, what percentage of 
alcohol in liquor makes it intoxicating, nor what toxic effect is intoxi- 
cation. These are questions of fact and not law, and as such are 
clearly within the province of Congress. An equal quantity of the 
same liquor may make one person dead drunk and but slightly affect 
another. As some contend, there may be persons who have become 
so tolerant of alcohol that they can not get drunk on beer containing 
21 per cent of aleohol by weight, which, by the way, contains only 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol less than the ordinary beer; but we 
are not legislating for a special class. This amendment was intended 
to apply generally and to prevent the sale of any liquor that will make 
anybody drunk. It is not only intoxication that this amendment 
seeks to prohibit, but the useless waste as well of the uncounted mil- 
lions in money that should go to provide luxuries, comforts, and con- 
veniences in the home. 

Aside from these considerations there is another reason why Con- 

ess has the power to define the meaning of the phrase intoxicating 
iquor.” The amendment in arene, terms gives Congress power to 

rohibit such liquor and to enforce that prohibiton by appropriate 
egislation. If to accomplish that purpose it finds that it is neces- 
sary to 8 liquor that is not in fact intoxicating, it may do so. 
This right does not rest upon any police power, but is derlved from 
the Constitution, as interpreted by our courts. “Article VIII of the 
Constitution provides that the powers granted in it may be enforced 
by any legislation that may be “ necessary or proper” for that pur- 
now The Supreme Court, in the case of United States v. Doremus, 
lecided March 3, 1919, sustained a law passed by Congress which was 
in effect a police regulation of the sale of certain drugs. The question 
of the legality of its ae depended upon the question whether 
they had any reasonable relation to the object sought, which was the 
collection of a tax. In deciding the case the court called attention to 
a large number of cases in which Federal statutes had been sustained 
upon this principle. In United States v. Hoke (227 U. S., 309), the 
doctrine was announced in this form: 

“Congress may adopt not only means necessary, but convenient to 
its exercise, and the means may have the quality of police regulations,” 

The State of Mississippi, in its endeavor to suppress the traffic in 
intoxicating liquor, made unlawful “ Poinsetta,” an entirely harmless 
nonalcoholic liquor. It was contended, as well it might, that the 
police power of the State would not permit of its suppression. The 
question reached the Supreme Court of the United States in Purity 
Extract Co. v. Lynch (226 U. S., 192). The court sustained the 
statute, not because of any right to suppress it under the police power, 
but because the legislature deemed it necessary as a means of suppress- 
ing the liquor c. The court said: 

When a State, exerting its recognized authority, undertakes to 
suppress what it is free to ee as a public evil, it may adopt such 
measures having reasonable relation to that end as it may deem neces- 
sary in order to make its action effective. It does not follow that 
because a transaction separately considered is innocuous it may not 
be included in a prohibition the scope of which is regarded as essential 
in the legislative judgment to accomplish a purpose within the admitted 
power of the Government.” 

The Supreme Court of Ohio, in Eighty-third Ohio, page 68, deciding 
whether or not beer containing four-tenths of 1 per cent of alcohol was 
intoxicating announced this same doctrine. It said: 

“The legislature may have heard of Bishop's beer, Frledon beer, and 
later of near beer, and concluded that the enforcement of the will of 
the majority should not be defeated b subterfuge or the juggling in 
percentages of alcohol, and has said that for the purpose of carrying 
out the intention of the people to prohibit the sale of intoxicatin 
liquors, certain beverages shall be legally considered intoxicating al- 
though not so in fact; and malt liquor is one of those so desi ted. 
*Near beer’ being a malt liquor, the statute pronounces it an intoxicat- 
ing liquor, and made proof of its real intoxicating qualities unnecessary. 
It is no more protected than ‘altogether’ beer, and the attempt to evade 
the law by brewing a near or ‘almost’ beer is, by section 3, supra, 
rendered futile.” 

In the case of Feibelmen v. State (130 Ala., 112), which has been 
affirmed 3 by the Supreme Court of Ala a, the proof showed 
that the article in question was a nonintoxicating malt liquor called 
hop aiei: The court said: 

But if the prohibition should go only to the sale of intoxicating 
malt liquors, there would be left open such . for evasions 
and there would arise such difficulties of proof as the law could not be 
effectively executed.” 

The object of all prohibition measures is to prevent the consumption 


of liquor. The United States Circuit Court of ap eals (219 Fed. Rep., 
794), in sustaining the constitutionality of the We 5 law, said: 
“Tn to comprehend the legislative pu n prohibition 


rpose 
statutes it is important to remember that the ultimate end sought in 
probibition legislation is not the prevention or restriction of the mere 


7 


sale of untoxicants, but the prevention of their consumptlon as a bev- 
also State zv. Maine (20 L. R. A., gr the 181 Pac. Rep., 1 


‘Lincoln v. Smith Vermont, 320, at 337); Marks v. State 86 
bargen Fe bt ars Whittle (60 So., 682). 

«te t possession for personal use. Justice 
r opinion in Crane v. Campbell “ 4245 UV. ., 
And considering the eee 5 attendant upon 
— — 9 to enged inhibitian « traffic <in 


i ed. 75. 2d Bip Ct. sree Murphy 
225 U. S. 623, 50 L. ed. 1220, 41 L. R. 4 NS) 158, 8. 2 Sup. Ct Rep. 
e ee Van Deman & L. Co., 2⁴⁰ . S. 542, 30 
689. L. 2 1917, A. 421. 36 Sup. Ct. Rep. 370, Ann. Can’ 1917, on 455.) 
‘Title 2 for the enforeement af the eighteenth amendment has in it 
no mew or rimental features. Every provision in it has preeedents 
in State or Federal legislation. Many States have 1 in their 
laws that are much more drastic than any contained in this bill. The 
aim of the committee has been to present a measure that would, = en- 
acted into law, carry into .effect in good faith the purpose of this 
amendment, and would not present any ‘feature to which any law- 
“abiding citizen could — ot object. 


[House Report 91, part 2, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session.) 
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The members NN this report base their -objections principally | Congress 


upon these R 
1. That rovisions for the enforcement of war-time probibition 
carry 2 definition of intoxicating ne which extends the prohibition 
beyond that of the original act, to that extent is new 
which Congress has not the right cage to 
We believe the original act should be ed. 
That as to constitutional ‘prohibition, section 2 of the amendment 
provides that— 
e Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power to 
* this article by appropriate ‘legislation’ 
and the bill presented is wholly upon the theory that the netion of 
donacas, is . sand totally Sennen the concurrent power of the 
seve 
3. That the bill goes beyond the prohibitions of the constitutional 
amendment, particularly in -defining “intoxicating liquors” so as to 
include beverages that are not in fact intoxicating. 


1. 
iBNFORCEMENT -OF “WARTIME PROHIBITION, 


The provisions for enforcement of the war prohibition net contain 
ad tion ot <intoxica — pania ~which sis in effect new legislation. 
The act of November 21, 1918, prohibited the sale -of distilled spirits 
for purposes and also beer, inept Ps or other intoxicating malt 
or vinous or for beverage purposes. In the recent cases in ‘New 
Zork, where — 8 was construed, it was held that a intoxi- 
that beer contain í 


of 3 by 
was to be det 


visions of that act 80 all beverages : 
excess of one-half of 13 per cent of alcohol and call them intoxicating. 
This legislation can not be justified-on the theory that the original 
act en valid and in foree that any amendment thereof extending 
its ions would likewise be valid. The power 2 ss rests 
who! iy, on the war power, and the conditions existing time are 
such that not only should the act not be extended but it. should be re- 
ed. War activities have ot the Army with Ge has been 


eeled, control of the wires by ae 

minated, and restrictions upon trade have practically All been removed. 
As to all other subjects of legislation Congress is pro upon the 
theory that the war is over. 

Ont Ma — last, in his message to Con: 8. en President said: 

“The obilization of the military forces progressed to such a 
point that nit 1 seems to me entirely safe now to peed — the ban upon the 
manufacture and sale of wines and beers.“ 

Instead of extending the act to include beverages not now included in 
the prohibition, alent. should at least lift the ban to the extent sug- 


ted the 
— pr id and is mot to be “the other 


If, however, the act is led, 
provisions -will 9 aai in its enforcement and should be adopted, 


II. 
CONCURRENT POWER TO ENFORCE LEGISLATION, 

Previous to the adoption of the eighteenth amendment it was never 
doubted but that the power to proh TUA are ee and sale of 
liquors was -rese to the several 8 ‘his has 
regarded as an elementary 8 by. the o Supreme ae of the United 
States. The tenth amendment to Co ti 2 

wers not delegated to the United States, nor prohibited b 

tes, are rese! to the States respectively or to the people.“ “Until 
the adoption of the eighteenth amendment no such power was deleguted 


he United ae 
2 it was the e of the framers of the Constitution to Ide a 
or, rule that would det the occasions an whi au- 


of the State should cease to be supreme leaving that of the 
Uni States unobstructed. Certain conditions were ma ecessary to 
the ge nr es of this rule. The State law must conflict with some pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United States, or with a law of the 
United States enacted in pursuance of the constitutional authority of 
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sense, and can not tes presumed to. 
i} If its words are plain, clear, and determinate, they require no interpre- 
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Congress, or with a treaty duly made by the authority of the Union. The 
— of this rule constitut es the supremacy of the National Govern- 
men 
It was —— that by a careful enumeration of the:objects to which 
the nationa —— Was to extend there would be no uncertain i Faro 
S Sraa to ARDIT, and as to all o 


to. ms on which the rule 
— 2 — seated remain exclusi —— of the States 


wi ve territo limi The operation of the rule was 
carefully ‘limi to those occasions, This is made plain from a casual 
reading of the Constitution. Thus the tenth section of Article I con- 


tains the prohibitions which it has laid upon the State. Some of these 
hibitions are absolute, others relate to 3 can be done only 
y the consent of Congress. Every one of them, those that are abso- 
Jute and those that are conditional, relate to things that every State 
would have a perfect right to do if it had no covenant with the United 
States in and by the Constitution that it will not do them. But the 
1 owe all their force, all their obligations, all their restrain- 
efficiency, to the contract Which every State has made with all the 
other collectively styled the United States, whe each State has 
its own so in certain respects over which it would other- 
wise have retained + ol. Take, for example, ano of the absolute pro- 
hibitlons: No State shall enter into any ‘treaty, alllance, or confedera- 
tion,“ etc. Take the two conditional prohibitions. Section 2 A- pramana 
‘that No State shall, without the consent of the onera, lay any im- 
sts or duties on imports or or exports,” etc. Section 3 provides that “No 
sere tr without the consent of the Congress, — * any duty of ton- 
mage, ete 
These conditional prohibitions call for the exercise of joint action by 
Congress and the State—first, the enactment of 1 tion by the State, 
and the consent of Congress to the enactment-of the legislation. But 
joint action is required before such legislation can be made effective. 
What, then, was the power delegated to Phere ‘United States in the 
.eighteenth amendment? The first section of amendment 3 
the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors for pu 
This provision will undoubtedly be self-executed in so far as it pro bits 
the manufacture and sale for beverage purposes in any part of the United 
swith tt As soon as it becomes.operative it sets Saldos all laws inconsistent 
* 


— — Seas provi 224 a 5 shail have „= to enforce this 
article provided hat: Cor ; and subsequen e same la nguage 
is used in the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. The eight 
amendment was first pesani by the Senate with the same -enforcement 
as was used the 5 Amendments, but the House Com- 
— 1 on the Judiciary changed this language in the form ubove recited. 
Instead tha: the sole power of enacting .enforeement 
sand the several States with 
. Why this change? What was 
— ee by people Who ratifled the amendment in 
using ede e Phrase 5 Constitutions are instruments 
of a pra 5 — founded common ess of human life, 
adapted to common wants, — — for common use, and fitted for com- 
mon understan The people make them, the Frag ct adopt them, 
the people must be su to read them, with elp of common 
admit in them any abstruse meaning. 


tation. 
The word “concurrent” is . — 
t 


et there would 
t thé Federal and one against the State 
Government. 


It can readily be admitted ihat 2i citizen a th ni 
is also a . a State. H 1 e United States 


ghteenth amendment? The answer is simple. 
ered to the Federal Government the prohibition of 


the manufacture and sale of intoxica’ 


for beverage purposes 
and simply reserved the er that in the enforcement of ihe wee 
oat the legislation sho be concurrent. 
e 


paver referred ito in the -seeond section of the amendment is 
legislat: power ‘to enact laws. A law is a rule of action prescribed 
by a supreme power. It is manifest that there can mot be two su- 
— object in the same community if both are to operate upon the 
but there = nothing in the nature of political sovereignty 
to prapa ie i its powers from distribu am different agents 
for different p This is constantly seen under the same gov- 
. when legislative, executive, and judicial powers are 
through 2 officers; and in truth when we come to 
the law-giving une power, alone, .as soon as we Separate its objects into 
different ds obvious that there may be several -enacting 
authorities sand at each may be supreme over the particular subject 
committed t re it the fundamental arrangement of society. Supreme 
jaws emanating from 3 authorities may and do act on different 
objects without clashing, or they may act on different parts of the 
same object with perfect harmony. They are inconsistent when they 
are aimed at each other or at the same indivisible object. When this 
takes place, one or the other must yield, or in other terms, one of 
them ceases to be supreme upon a particular .occasion. This thought 
was well expressed by Alexander Hamilton in the New York constitu- 
tional convention. Where he said: 

„That two supreme powers can not act together is false. They are 
inconsistent only where they are aimed at each other or at one 
indivisible object. The laws of the United States are supreme as to 
poe their proper constitutional objects; the Jaws of the States are 

reme in the same way. These supreme laws may act on different 
ob. ects without , or they max operate on different parts of the 
same object with perfect harmony. Suppose both Governments should 
jay u tax of a on a certain article ; had not each an independent 
— uncontrollable power to collect its own taxes? The meaning of 
» ‘There can not be two supremes“ is simply this: Two 

powers can not be supreme over som other.” 

It is, moreover, claimed that the provision in the sixth article of the 
Constitution makes the power of Congress supreme in legislating upon 
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the subject. That provision is as follows: “ This constitution, and the 
laws of the United States which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made under the authority 
of the. United States, shall be the supreme law of the land.” It will 
be observed, however, that the supreme law of the land is only such 
laws “which shall be made in pursuance thereof”; that is, in pur- 
suance of the Constitution. Can it be said that a law is made in 
pursuance of the Constitution when the specific language of the Con- 
stitution requires joint action, and action has only taken by 
one of the parties? We can not eliminate from the Constitution that 
concurrent power to enforce its provisions was given to both Co 
and the several States. No law would be p: in pursuance of the 
Constitution which failed to observe this limitation, Just as in the 
tenth section of Article I, the States are prohibited from legislating 
without the consent of Congress, so here joint or concurrent legislation 
is necessary for the enactment of proper enforcement legislation. And 
the reason for this reservation of State power in the present instance 
is plainly apparent from the drastic legislation now attempted to be 
imposed upon the people, and plainly offensive to probably a ority 
of them. he widest ible latitude of interpretation is given to the 
prohibitory section, while in the enforcement section the States are 
reduced to subject people. We believe the same rule of interpretation 
should be applied to both sections, and if this is done there can not 
be any doubt as to the understanding of the people when the amend- 

ment was ratified. 

In Fairbanks v. United States (181 U. S., 283), the court said: 

“We are not here confronted with the yey = of the extent of the 
ons imposed by the Consti- 


ted, it is wally: feaper tee ti * D biti limi. 
powers gran t y imperative that where pro on or - 
tation is placed upon the wer of Congress, that peonon or limi- 
tation should be enforced in its spirit and in its entirety. It would be 
a strange rule of construction that language ting powers is to be 
liberally construed and tbat language of restriction to be narrowly 
and technically construed. oh 10 is this true when, in respect to 
grants of powers, there is, as heretofore noticed, the help found in the 
last clause of the eighth section and no such helping clause in respect to 
prohibitions and limitations. The true spirit of constitutional inter- 
retation in both directions is to give full liberal construction to the 
anguage, aiming to show fidelity to the spirit and purpose.” 


III. 
EXTENT OF POWER OF CONGRESS TO ENFORCE CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT. 


Assuming, however, that Congress has power to legislate without 
regard to the concurrence of the States, what is the extent of that 
power? The majority contend that Congress may not oan enact a full 
code of law for enforcement, but under the authority to enforce by 
appropriate legislation Congress may define intoxicating liquors so as 
to include nonintoxicants and punts acts which the ves are not for- 
bidden by the amendment. This amendment must be distinguished from 
those provisions of the Constitution which are to Congress plenary. 
power over certain matters, as, for instance, the right to regulate com- 
merce, to establish post offices and post roads, the coining of money, etc. 
In such cases the subject is submitted to the general legislative power 
of Congress, but in the amendment under consideration the power of 
Congress to seqisiats is confined to the particular acts which are pro- 
hibited by the first section of the amendment. To hold otherwise would 
place in the hands of Congress the power to rewrite the amendment and 
extend it far beyond any reasonable construction of its words. If Con- 

ess may now legislate so that . may be defined t 
nelude nonintoxicating ga then any future Congress may define it 
so as to exclude liquors that are intoxicating. The things prohibited 
are specifi and definitely set forth, and section 1 of the amendment 
leaves 8 for Congress to add or take away. It is legislation com- 
plete in itself and the only power given to Congress is in section 2 and 
that power is to enforce the prohibition of section 1. 

The contention of the majority, if upheld, would make void the care- 
fully selected words used in the amendment to restrict and define the 
acts which are made unlawful. It would substitute for the words 
“intoxicating liquors ” the words “any liquor” or the words “ alcoholic 
liquor.” It would likewise extend the power of Congress beyond“ man- 
ufacture,“ „transportation, “sale,” “import,” and “export,” and in 
their stead would insert a 1 control for every purpose. Followed 
to its logical conclusion it would render meaningless the limitation 
imposed by the use of the words “ for beverage pu: > use some 
Congress might say that you can not completely prohibit the manufac- 
ture or saie unless you prohibit the manufacture and sale for any pur- 
pose Whatever, a prohibition which has been proposed in some Stites 
under the general police power. 

The — 1 9 8 report lays much stress upon the legislation of several 
States which have pone so far as to prohibit nonintoxicants and, in one 
State, the personal use of intoxicating liquor. We can not concede 
that Congress may legislate upon this subject with the same free 
hand exercised by the several States. Their authority is as broad as 
the general police power, and that power permits them to proceed in 
a manner which Congress could not do, since the Federal Govern- 
ment has no general police power to legislate on this question. The 
only authority Congress has to legislate on the question as to intra- 
state matters must be found in the amendment. As stated before 
that amendment sets out the prohibition in definite, precise, and exact 
language, and nowhere therein is Congress given power to broaden or 
narrow the prohibition, nor can Congress write a new amendment to the 
Constitution under the power given to enforce one already adopted. 

The majority report makes much of the fact that Congress has de- 
fined many things over which the Constitution gives it control. It 
is sufficient answer to say that notwithstanding the plenary power 
of Congress over certain matters the courts do not please to hold 
everything as within its power which Congress may choose to so 
regard or designate. The difficulties of Congress in trying to legis- 
late on the subjects of child labor, 5 birds, employees of 
railroads, etc., would not have been so . the mere assumption 
by Congress of authority to legislate had been accepted by the courts 
as sufficient proof of the power to legislate. (See Trade-Mark cases, 
100 U. S., 82; Keller v. United States, 213 U. S., 138.) 

It is unnecessary to show that the definition in title 2 does in fact 
include nonintoxicants. By its very language it denominates certain 
beverages as prohibited, even though ey may contain no alcohol 
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whatever. The words . liquor“ have a definite mean- 
ing, and whether a beverage is in onic ting is a question of fact. 
Courts have defined the phrase and legislatures and Congress have 


used it freely. fact that so many States have defined intoxi- 
5 as stated in the majority report, is proof that Congress 
did not intend when drafting the constitutional amendment to for- 
bid nonintoxicants. In States where local option and prohibition 
laws were in force experience had shown that under State laws where 
the term “intoxicating liquor” was used the courts would not convict 
when in fact a nonintoxicating beverage was sold. So in those States 
the statutes were broadened under the general police powers and such 
words and phrases were used as would prohibit certain beverages by 
name, whether they were intoxicating in fact or not. Congress in 
general legislation affecting liquor has always used the words in- 
toxicating liquor” and has never in such legislation defined liquors 
nelude nonintoxicants. 

The act of August 8, 1890, refers to “fermented, distilled, or other 
intoxicating liquors or liquids.” 

The act of March 4, 1909, revising the penal laws, in sections 238, 
239, 240, refers to “ any spirituous, ous, malted, fermented, or other 
intoxicating liquor of any kind.” 

The Webb-Kenyon law refers to “any spirituous, vinous, malted, 
fermented, or other intoxicating liquor of any kind.” 

Section 5 of the act of March 8, 1917, relates to the use of the mails 
for advertising“ spirituous, vinous, malted, fermented, or other intoxi- 
cating liquors of any kind,” and the Reed amendment, incorporated in 
the same section, refers to “ intoxicating 8 

5 on Intoxicating Liquors, defines intoxicating liquor as fol- 


“But if the general expression is used, without more, it may be de- 
fined as meaning any liquor intended for use as a beverage or capable 
of being so used which contains alcohol, either obtained by fermentation 
or b e additional process of distillation, in such a proportion that 
it will 1 intoxication when taken in such quantities as may prac- 
tically drunk.“ 

Words and Phrases cites the following definitions: 

“*Intoxicating liquors’ is a broad term which embraces all liquors 
used as a beverage which, when so used, will or may intoxicate. 

oe Nie within the meaning of the local-optlon law 
are such as are intended for use as a beverage, or capable of being 80 
used, which contain alcohol, either obtained by fermentation or by the 


additional process of distillation, in such proportion that it would pro- 
— tate cation when taken in such quantities as may practically be 
runk. 


“Any liquor intended for use as a beverage, or capable of being so 
used, which contains alcohol, either obtained by fermentation or by the 
additional process of distillation, in such a 7 5 grb gn that it pro- 
duce intoxication when taken in such quantities as may be practically 
drunk is an intoxicant.” 

The wording of the second section of the eighteenth amendment, as 
it affects the power of Congress, is identical with the enforcement pe 
visions of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments. e 
courts have frequently been called upon to pass. upon the extent of the 
power of Con under those amendments, and particularly to pass 
upon the question of whether Be mate grant of authority to enforce by 
appropriate le; tion can 8 in legislation going beyond the acts 
prohibited or the rights ge or safeguarded in the amendments, 

Civil a ar cases (109 U. S., I. c., 11), speaking of the fourteenth 
amendmen mr: bes 

e e last section of the amendment inyests Congress with 
power to enforce it by appropriate legislation. To enforce what? To 
enforce the prohibition. o adopt appropriate legislation for correct- 
ing thè eff of such prohibited State laws and State acts and thus 
to render them effectually null, void, and innocuous. That is the legis- 
lative power conferred upon Congress, and this is the whole of it. It 
does not invest Congress with power to legislate upon subjects which 
are within the domain of State legislation but to provide modes of 
relief against State legislation or State action of the kind referred to. 
It does not authorize Congre to create a code of municipal law for 
the regulation of private rights but to provide modes of redress against 
the operation of State laws and the action of State officers, executive 
or judicial, when these are subversive of the fundamental rights speci- 
fet ie eek have bald: R. S. 5507) that “ 

e co ave s B; a every person who prevents, 
hinders, controls, or intimidates another from exercising or Pn exer- 
cising the right of sufrage to whom that right is ranteed by the 
fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States by means 
of bribery or threats,” etc., shall be punished, void, as beyond the consti- 
tutional power of Congress. The only power possessed by Congress to 
legislate with reference to elections held solely for State or municipal 
purposes is derived from the fifteenth amendment, 8 that the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denicd or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, 
coos or 3 8 e Murat 5 i n 

n a e Congress ave power to enforce this article b 
appropriate legislation,” but the right conferred by such article, Sva 
which Congress may enforce by legislation, is not the right of suffrage, 
but the ht of the citizen to exemption from being discriminated 
against in the exercise of the elective franchise by the United States or 
a State on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 
while the statute is not limited to the enforcement of such right, and 
in fact has no relation to it, but is so broad in its terms as to make 
punishable as a criminal offense an act of a private person committed 
at a State election if committed against a voter of African descent, 
although it has no relation to the race, color, or previous condition of 
such voter. (Lackey v. U. S., 107 Fed. 114, 53 L. R. A. 660; James v. 
Bowman, 190 U. S. 127; Karem v. U. S., 121 Fed. 250.) 

A act of Congress can not be sustained as an exercise of the 
power given by a constitutional provision to enact appropriate legisla- 
tion for its enforcement where the act is broader in its terms than the 
constitutional E and the language used covers wrongful acts 
without as well as within the same. (Karem v. U. S., 121 Fed. 250, 
61 L. R. A. 437.) 

Revised Statute 5507, based on the fifteenth amendment alone, pro- 
vides that every person who prevents, hinders, controls, or intimidates 
another from exercising or in exercising the right of suffrage guaran- 
teed by this amendment by means of bribing, etc., shall be punished. 
Held, that such statute was unauthorized by this amendment, since the 
latter does not nt Congress the power to make criminal the depriva- 
tion of a citizen’s right to vote, except in the instance of a discrimina- 
tion on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude, and the 
statute makes it an offense to deprive a man of his right to vote on any 
account whatever, hence an indictment in the words of the statute is 
demurrable. (U. S. v. Miller, 107 Fed. 913.) 
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As was said in Keller v. United States (213 U. S., I. c., wg th 


“While the acts of Congress are to be liberally construed in order to 
enable it to carry into effect the powers —— 1 is equally true that 
the prohibitions and limitations upon those powers Should also be fairly 

and reasonably enforced. To exa te in the one direction and re- 

strict in the other will tend to substitute one eonsolidated government 
3 the present Federal system. 

In the case of Hodges v. United States (203 U. S., 1) the court held 

that it had no jurisdiction under the th amendment or sections 


1978, 1979, 55 5510, Revised Sta of a charge of conspiracy made 
and a carried out in a State to prevent ct of African descent, because 
of their race and cor, or contracts agree- 


are reserved to the States, respectively, or to the people,’ is not shorn 
the thirteenth amendmen certain 


of its vitality. True, t grants 
os son additional power to -congressional 
dir warranted 


but any 
ed against indiekieal action which was ust 
mendment must th 


. — autho in it. in in 
the sco of that amendment it is well to bear in mind the words 
Mr. ef Justice ibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1, 188), 
which, though en more than fourscore years ago, are still 

of constitutional provisions: 


rule of construct 


tions 
the words which most directly and aptly express the — S they intend 
to convey, the enlightened patriots who framed our Coasta — and 
ae ho adop it, m be understood to have emp words 
ir natural sense, and to have intended what they — 24d. 
oa 3 amendment 
ee nc. 


punishmen r crime whereof the party shall have been 
shall exist — the United States, or any 1 subject to their juris- 


t. Sec, “an aiaei have power to enforce this article by ap- 
propriate 2 

The C rr 
things denoun are slavery and in 


voluntary 
is given power to enforce that denunciation. All — me 
terms a condition of enforced compulsory of one to another.” 
in ‘United States v. Harris (106 U. S., 629, 1. c. 642), declaring sec- 
tion 5519 unconstitutional, the court sai id: 
There is another view which s this conclusion. If Con- 
gress has constitutional authority under the thirteenth amendment to 
punish a conspiracy between two persons to do an unlawful act, it can 
— the act itself, whether done by one or more persons. 
“A private person can not oae constitutions or Jaws, nor can ke 
with authority or execute them. 


construe or can he a 
The only way, Rotors) ‘in which a private: person can d 


ve angther 
of the equal protection of the laws is — the commission of some offense 
against the which protect the rights of persons, as by theft, 


burglary, arson, libel, assault, or murder. If, therefore, we hala that 
section 5519 is warranted ‘by the 3 amendment, we Suen by 
virtue of that amendment, accord to Congress — 
every crime by which ch the right 6 „or 
utation is involved. Thus, under a —— tor the mstitution 
rae simply abolished slavery and invo. 1 servitude, we should, 
few exceptions, invest Congress with power over the whole cata- 
el of A construction of the — which leads to such 
a result is clearly unsound,” 
Respectfully submitted. 


CLASSON. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time be divided, half to be controlled by myself and 
the other half by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor], avo 
is a member of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent that the control of the time be-one-half by him- 
self and one-half by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Idol. 
Is there objection? 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ‘think ‘that: 


arrangement should be made in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent can also be granted 
in the committee. Is there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I do not think it is in order now to make such an arrangement. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The rule divides the time equally 
between the two sides, and the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota only designated the persons who shall control the 
time. 

Mr. SABATH. Where is the rule? 
read? 

The CHAIRMAN, Only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

Mr. SABATH. I ask that the rule might be read. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, well, the gentleman made his speech on 
the rule. What does he want it read for? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the rule be read. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. SABATH. ‘Three gentlemen have objected, including the 
gentleman from Texas. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 


STEAD] asks unanimous consent that the time be controlled 


Reyne slavery nor — servitud cent as a 


one-half by himself and the remaining one-half by the gentleman 
eee Missouri [Mr. Icor]. Is there objection? 
Piao Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, rosular order. I ask for the 
regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Do I understand the gentleman from Min- 
nesota is a Republican and is dry and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri is a Democrat and is wet? 

The CHAIRMAN, That is not a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
‘there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The gentleman from Minnesota is recognized 
for six hours. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to devote 
any six hours to this discussion. I have only in mind to make a 
few general observations on the bill. I presume when we reach 
it under the five-minute rule there will be abundant opportunity 
to ask questions, and I shall then be glad to go more into detail. 
I have noticed that those who are opposed to this bill have taken 
special delight in calling it an extremely drastic bill and those 
who support itas extremists. Personally I have received a large 
number of letters, some of them without signature, classing me 
with long-haired men and short-haired women, generally famous 
as cranks. 

I want to say to you that I never made a prohibition speech in 
my life. I never belonged either to the Prohibition Party or the 
Anti-Saloon League. Some people who come from wet sections 
can not understand how men can be in favor of prohibition 
without being in fact cranks, ‘Those who suffer from that sort 
of delusion are entirely unconscious of the vast movement that 
has gone on in this country in the last few years. They look 
upon the matter from an entirely different angle from what I 
believe the large majority of our people do, and I believe that 
if this bill is passed, and passed so as to become an effective 
measure for prohibition, they will be apologizing for their atti- 
tude and be anxious to forget many of the things they said 
against those who have stood for prohibition. [Applause.] It 
lis not the prohibition crank who is to-day back of this measure. 

has tous a great deal and deserves a great deal of credit, 
but that man has passed on his convictions to the public. It 
r rees of this country that are back of 
‘this bill, and you CFF 
men who will hold you responsible for a refusal to carry 


out in good faith the mandate that was written into the Consti- 


‘tution of the United States. [Applause.] It will not be the 
crank that you will have to reckon with. Is this bill a drastic, 


radical bill? Personally I know it is not. I have had occasion 
i| for many years to enforce criminal statutes, as it was my good 


‘fortune to be honored with the position of a prosecuting officer 
in my own county for 14 years. Besides that I have acted as 
a prosecuting officer in other capacities, so I have had some ex- 
perience and know a little about criminal matters. I have no 
hesitation in saying that you can find in almost every State in 
this country laws that are very much more drastic than anything 
that is contained in this bill. The search and seizure provisions 
of this bill are especially denounced as outrageous. If there is 
‘a State in the Union that has anything as moderate or innocuous 


as the provisions of this bill on that subject I wish some one 


would name it. But I realize that the same song will be sung 
until the end of the chapter. Those who oppose the bill will con- 
tinue to insist it is drastic, that it is unreasonable, and that it 
is utterly subversive of human liberty. 

I have noticed one thing in connection with this contest, and 
that is that very few men dare to defend the saloon. Once in a 
while some man has the to stand up on this floor and 


: “T believe that the legalized sale of liquor is a good thing”; 
Can we have the rule roe A E v4 


but when you come to talk with the men on the streets anywhere, 
you ‘find very few who will openly defend it. -Not having the 


courage to openly defend the saloon, they resort to abuse of the 


bill and of those who support it. In considering the subject we 
concluded to embody war-time prohibition in the same bill with 
constitutional prohibition. War-time prohibition may or may 
not last until constitutional prohibition takes effect. Personally, 
I believe it might as well. I have no sympathy whatever with 
the claim that we have made promises to the liquor ‘traffic that 
it should have a year in which to close up its business and dis- 
pose of its stock in trade. 

We never did make any such promise. What we did was this: 
We submitted a constitutional amendment in which we said it 
should not go in force until the end of a year after its ratifica- 
tion. But at the same time we had under consideration war- 
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time prohibition. You who were here at that time know that 
there was a constant agitation and demand for war-time prohi- 
bition. When we submitted the constitutional amendment to 
the States for ratification, could we at the same time have passed 
war-time prohibition, no one would have said, as has since 
been said, that we had done any unfair thing or that we had 
taken away anything we had promised. The States had prac- 
tically nothing to say about the length of time after ratification 
before it should take effect. We were the ones that determined 
that by putting it into the constitutional amendment and sub- 
mitting it to the States. The States had to take what we of- 
fered them. My contention is that when we passed war-time 
prohibition we passed it upon the demand of the people of this 
country. We had the power to do so, and if it was our duty 
to act we could not excuse ourselves by saying we had sub- 
mitted a constitutional amendment that would not go into effect 
for a year after it was ratified. 

I know one way in which it can be made permanent despite 
all contentions to the contrary. We can, if we see fit, tax liquor 
out of existence, just as we taxed oleomargarine and bank notes 
out of existence. If you put a tax upon liquor so high that 
nobody can afford to buy it, it will go out of business and stay 
out of business until constitutional prohibition goes into force. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I Will. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman states that we taxed oleo- 
margarine out of existence. Do you think it was a wise thing 
to tax the people who can not afford to buy butter 10 cents a 
pound on a substitute for butter? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. ‘That is beside the question. 

Mr. SABATH. But if that was wrong, so is this wrong, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That has not anything to do with prohibi- 
tion. The American people have said that they do not want 
any liquor sold, and they have said it emphatically by passing 
almost unanimously the constitutional amendment; and there 
is not any doubt but that the overwhelming sentiment would be 
to maintain war prohibition to the end, and personally I would 
be glad to see it taxed out of existence. 

Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


“Is not there a better way of getting rid of 
it than taxing it out of existence? Has there ever been a hold- 
ing of the Supreme Court of the United States that would even 
tend to make us believe that we have not a right to make a 
statute against it personally? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Well, that is a question of law. 

Mr. BLANTON. There has been no such holding against it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Personally, my impression is that whenever 
war comes to an end by the ratification of treaties of peace, and 
we have resumed peace conditions, then our war power ceases, but 
our courts have held within the last few days that that power 
still exists. Just when it will end depends on how rapidly we 
resume peace conditions. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I understand from the gentleman's re- 
marks that he is a prohibitionist, because he is opposed to the 
sale of intoxicating drink. Is that right? 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Yes; in that sense I am a prohibitionist. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Now, the courts in some portions of our 
country have held that 2.75 beer is not intoxicating. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. ‘They have held nothing of the kind. They 
have held that the affidavits presented in the case you refer to 
were sufficient to raise the question of whether there was any- 
thing to try or not. 

Mr. CALDWELL. According to this bill you take it to the 
Congress as to the power to determine whether or not anything 
more than one-half of 1 per cent is intoxicating, do you not? 
And just a few pages over, on pages 10 and 11, where you are 
talking about patent medicines, proprietary medicines, no mat- 
ter what the alcoholic content, no matter whether usable as a 
beverage or not, you give those people an opportunity to go into 
the United States courts and try out the question of fact, do 
you not? 

Mr. VoLSTHA . I am not going to discuss the details of 
that. 

Mr. CALDWELL. You are chairman of this committee, and 
we are certainly entitled to know. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to 
make the point of order that the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Catpwet1] is violating the rules of the House in address- 
ing his colleague in the second person. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point is well taken. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Then, will the gentleman from Minnesota 
yield for a question that I will propound to him? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do. : 
Mr. CALDWELL. I ask the gentleman from Minnesota if he 
does not differentiate in that particular just pointed out, that 
in the question of a beverage, where everybody agrees if it is not 
used te excess it is not injurious, they say in this bill one-half of 
1 per cent of alcohol content, and a man shall not have the power 
to go to a court to determine whether or not it is an intoxicating 
whereas in the case of a patent medicine, where, if used 
to excess, it will not only intoxicate but destroy the human sys- 
tem, they give the vendor the right to go to court to determine 
whether it is a beverage or not? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We did make the distinction, and I think 
it is a proper distinction. In one case the matter is left largely, 
almost entirely, to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue as an 
administrative officer. We can not afford to shut out patent 
medicines or any medicines from being sold if of use to the 
public, but we can afford to shut out liquor sold for beverage use 
no matter how small a percentage of the people might become 
intoxicated from its use. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman knows that Peruna and 
Jamaica ginger and many other articles in that class of pro- 
prietary medicines have a larger alcoholic content than Whisky? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Les; some of them have. 

Mr. CALDWELL. And Whisky is preseribed as a e in 
eases of influenza. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not care to yield further. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. As a physician I say the gentleman from New 
York does not know what he is talking about. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Are you a physician? 

Mr. LAYTON. Iam. I the gentleman's remark 
that in the last epidemic of grippe alcoholic liquors of any kind 
were the best remedies for grippe. It is not true. [Applause.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. May I ask for whom the gentleman speaks? 

Mr. LAYTON. I speak for myself. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. That is enough. 

Mr. LAYTON. I speak for myself, and as a participant in 
the campaign against the epidemic of influenza in the State of 
Delaware, I speak the consensus of opinion all along the line on 
that subject. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is not the basis for this alleged discrimina- 
tion the theory that when you are dealing with intoxicants as 
a beverage the question of percentage of alcohol becomes mate- 
rial, and when dealing with a medicine which is deemed not te 
be suitable or capable of being used as a beverage the question 
of alcoholic content is not material, but if there are grounds for. 
the belief that it can be used as a drink, then the question of 
alcoholic content is a matter of pertinent inquiry, and that is 
the reason for the difference that is made? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; and there is this further reason: A 
man who makes medicines has a property interest; he has the 
legal right to use intoxicating liquors. We give him the right 
under the bill. When we come to deal with the man who sells 
liquor, we determine what is illegal by condemning the liquor 
that contains one-half of i per cent alcohol or more. In one 
case we define a property right, in the other we define a crime. 
A court may pass on one; Congress passes on the other. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And if, upon examination, that patent medi- 
cine is found to be potable and susceptible of being used as a 
beverage, then it comes under the same description as if it were 
manufactured as a beverage? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; the same in either case. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. Pages 4, 5, and 6 of the report tell us why you 
seek to define it, giving the decisions of the supreme courts, in- 
cluding the one from Ohio, of which I have some knowledge, 
so that as a matter of knowledge pages 4, 5, and 6 will throw a 
good deal of light on it. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. As to patent medicines, flavoring extracts, 
and things of that kind, a propaganda has been carried on 
among manufacturers against this bill. They have been led to 
believe that we were such extreme cranks that we intended to 
stop the manufacture of all such articles. I have my office full 
of letters of that kind. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I can not yield now. I want to say for the 
committee that there is no disposition on the part of the com- 
mittee or anyone that I know of connected with this legislation 
to shut off anything that is fair and legitimate. But we do not 
want to have the same conditions exist as existed some years 
ago, when there were several hundred preparations masquerad- 
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ing in the market as medicines, when, in fact, they were not 
medicines but just common, ordinary cheap dope of the vilest 
kind. We do not want to revive that. We want the cordial 
support of the membership of this House to help us keep within 
reasonable limits so only legitimate manufacturers of such prod- 
ucts may be licensed. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield now? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do. ‘ 

Mr. BENSON, I will ask the chairman of the committee why 
it is that the language with reference to patent medicines, toilet 
waters, and so forth, contains the words“ nonpotable and unfit 
for use for beverage purposes,” while the language with refer- 
ence to flavoring extracts and other preparations describes them 
as “nonpotable and incapable of being used for intoxicating 
beverage purposes 7? 

Mr. VoLSTEAD. I propose later on to discuss that when we 
come to debate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. BENSON. I would like an answer to that question now. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I am not prepared to answer it now. I 
would rather answer it when we reach it in the consideration of 
the bill itself. I do not want to go into the details at this time. 
I want to be frank with you, however. My impression is that 
the last subdivision ought to be amended. That is my personal 
view, and I intend, if possible, to submit it to the committee with 
a view of seeing whether there should not be a slight change 
made in that particular paragraph. 

Mr. GARD. Which section does the gentleman ask to be re- 
committed? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I am not going to ask that it be recom- 
mitted. I am simply going to ask the committee to meet some 
morning and take it up and discuss it and ascertain whether we 
ought not to change the language in that particular paragraph in 
regard to flavoring extracts. 

Mr. GARD. Has the gentleman some proposed amendment as 
to that? x 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; but I am anxious to liberalize that 
sufficiently so that we may be able to make it right. There has 
been a good deal of discussion going on among various parties as 
to the exact language we ought to use. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Texas? > i 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I can not yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just for a question? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? . 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will yield just for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. What objection is there to the language now 
framed by the committee? I see no objection to it. I think it is 
properly framed. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I was going to say this: There are about 
18 States that, in connection with this subject—the making of 
flavoring extracts—limit them to articles that are“ nonpotable 
and incapable of being used for beverage purposes.“ These ex- 
tracts have been sold for years in those States. They have been 
manufactured under regulations prescribed by the Internal Rev- 
enue Department at Washington, but a very strong pressure has 
been brought to bear upon me and others to modify this section, 
for fear that it is a little too drastic in view of the criminal 
penalties, and I do not want to do anything about it that is 
unfair. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. ; 

Mr. GARD. Is it not true that a flavoring extract is useless 
in the household economy unless it is potable and fit to be used 
in that way? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, no. 

Mr. VENABLE. Is not the chairman of the opinion that if 
exception (e) relating to flavoring extracts were applied lit- 
erally it would prohibit practically all of the extracts which are 
now on the market? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I do not think so. The difficulty in the 
construction grows out of the fact that nearly everyone ignores 
what is meant by the word “ beverage.” The word “ beverage” 
as defined by our courts is a liquid drunk because it is a pleasure 
to drink it. Tuat is not true of everything which people drink. 
People sometimes drink a little kerosene. I have seen it drunk 
for a cold, but it can not be said to be a beverage. There are a 
great many other things that a man can drink that are not bev- 
erages and that are not called beverages by the courts. When 
applied to alcoholic compounds the courts clearly require that 
the liquid shall be one that is pleasant to drink. 


The original meaning of the word carries that idea with it, and 
the courts, as well as the Revenue Department, for years have 
construed it to mean a liquid pleasant to drink. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. VENABLE. As a matter of fact nearly all intoxicating 
liquors are unpleasant to drink, especially the high-proof spirits. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I wish that everybody thought so. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Of course, that is only to prohibitionists. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. VENABLE. They may be pleasant in their effects, but 
they are hardly pleasant in their taste. Now, the language of 
exception (e) is that they are nonpotable and incapable of being 
used for intoxicating beverage purposes. In other words, the 
word “ beverage,” upon which the gentleman’s argument stands, 
is qualified by the words “ incapable of being used for intoxicat- 
ing beverage purposes.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. VENABLE. Now, taking that language literally, would 
it not, in the gentleman’s judgment, prohibit such extracts as 
vanilla, lemon, pineapple, and all the liquid flavoring extracts 
that are generally sold upon the market? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; most of them carry a comparatively 
small amount of alcohol, and to make them suitable to drink 
you would have to mix them with so much water that ordinarily 
people would not drink enough to make them intoxicated. 

Mr. VENABLE. Is it not a fact, and a matter of common 
knowledge also, that men who desire to drink intoxicating 
liquors and can not get them are in the habit of buying lemon 
extract and vanilla extract, and these other extracts, and drink- 
ing them for that purpose? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The Indians do, out in the part of the 
country in which I live. 

Mr. VENABLE. Some white Indians do it, too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Perhaps. : 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Is it not the gentleman's idea that they 
want to destroy the manufacture and sale of any kind of liquor 
that an antiprohibitionist would drink, and want to have all the 
kinds of liquor that a prohibitionist would drink? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, I think that answers itself. I do not think 
it needs an answer. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. That means that it is interesting. 
ter.] 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 
Illinois. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask the gentleman if the com- 
mittee considered the question of sweet apple and orange cider? 
I am told that sweet apple cider carries about three-tenths of 1 
per cent of alcohol within two hours after it is manufactured, 
and slightly over one-half of 1 per cent within eight hours after 
it is manufactured. Did the committee consider the advisability 
of permitting the sale of sweet orange and sweet apple cider 
carrying slightly more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The matter was not brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee. It has been brought to my attention 
during the last few days. I do not remember that anything 
was said on the subject in the hearings. 

It has been contended that we can not define intoxicating 
liquors, that the Constitution does not give us that power. This 
contention applies to both war-time and constitutional prohibi- 
tion. It is said that we can not extend war prohibition, or 
pass any additional laws in regard to that matter. I have not 
been able to discover any argument which sustains that con- 
tention. 

If war prohibition is in existence now and is a legal statute, 
it is because we have the power to pass it. If it is a law to-day, 
it is a law that we can make now, because, when we lose the 
power to make it, then the power of the law itself ceases. There 
can not be any doubt about that. Now, the contention in regard 
to the definition in that act is that we are changing the present 
law. We are changing the construction placed on it by a New 
York court. The district court in New York held that under the 
phraseology in the war prohibition act it prohibited intoxicating 
liquors only, and not beer specifically, so that it becomes neces- 
sary to prove that beer is intoxicating. The district judge over 
here at Baltimore, in passing upon that same question, said he 
did not believe that was a proper construction. One of the 
judges on the Pacific coast has also iately passed upon it and 
has said the same thing, namely, that it does prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of all beer, regardless of the percentage of 
alcohol that it contains. But that is not material; we have the 
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right. as we view it, to define it. The present situation shows 
clearly the necessity for seme legislation along that line. Why, 
many are absolutely setting the law at naught, selling what they 
call 2} per cent beer under the elaim that it is not intoxicating. 

I was curious to know just what this 2} per cent beer does 
contain. It is beer containing 22 per cent of alcohol by weight 
instead of by volume. So I called at a drug store last night to 
find ont. T found in a United States atablegiving 
the relative values by volume and by weight. I was surprised 
to find that 21 per cent by weight is equal to 3.45 by volume. 
What does that mean? The ordinary beer sold in our saloons 
has for years only contained from 33 to 44 by volume, so that all 
the alcohol the brewers propose to take from ordinary beer to 
make it nonintoxieating is five one-hundredths of 1 per cent; and 
they solemnly support that sort of claim with a lot of rubbish 
said to be scientific—the usual expert testimony. How large an 
army of that kind of experts do you imagine it will take to 
convince the public that beer is not intoxicating? 

How much is it? Stop and look at it; 34 per cent, that is 
practically it. Take 100 glasses, that would mean three and a 
half glasses of alcohol. 

A Mrunrn. Who is going to drink 100 glasses of beer? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I am not claiming that anyone will. Now, 
three glasses of alcohol will make seven glasses of the strongest 
whisky you can buy anywhere. How many of those glasses 
would you have to drink to get the equivalent of one beer glass 
full of whisky? A little more than 14 glasses. Is there any 
diffientty on the part of people accustomed to drink beer to 
drink 14 glasses? 
oe SABATH. Is the gentleman talking about 2} per cent 

? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. The former beer that was manufactured eon- 
tained about 44 per cent. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Three and a half to four and a half, but 
of late years it has usually been close to three and a half, because 
it was cheaper to make than four and a half. It takes less 
material to make the lighter beers. Those who drink have been 
buying and drinking 3} per cent beer, and have always under- 
stood it to be intoxicating; but now, all of a sudden, they tell us 
that it is not intoxicating. 

Do you believe that you can fool the American public in that 
fashion? No one who voted for prohibition imagined for a 
moment that 31 per cent beer, the common stuff, everybody 
considered intoxicating was not to be prohibited. To claim the 
contrary is ridiculous. What did they mean when they passed 
the prohibition amendment? I believe that every State in this 
Union either had a provision that liquor that contained any 
alcohol at all or liquor that contained in excess of ORAE OF of 
1 per cent was treated and taxed as intoxicating. It was either 
absolutely prohibited or in licensed States subject to a heavy tax 
for the privilege of selling it. Everybody understood that was 
the kind of liquer that was to be put out of business. 

And let me add for 20 years the Government of the United 
States has treated and taxed everything that contained more 
than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol as intoxicating liquor, 
and has treated everything below that as nonintoxicating. 

When we passed the amendment did anybody imagine that it 
meant that we would prohibit whisky and not beer, did anybody 
suggest anything of the kind? There was no such mistake made; 
and if we enact legislation of that sort you will have the worst 
time possible explaining and apologizing, because we can not 
say that we have honestly done our duty. If we refuse to carry 
out the amendment that most of us helped to pass we will be 
condemned as insincere and face a situation that will be infinitely 
worse to deal with than the disappointment of the men who now 
are praying and pleading that we disregard it and our duty to 
enforce it. LApplause.} 

I have not had an opportunity to read all of the minority 
report. Printed copies have just become available. I do not 
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‘intelligently. So far as I have been able to gather from the 
general drift of it I may say I am unable to see anything in it 
to shake the position taken in the majority report which I filed. 

This is the situation: When we passed the eighteenth amend- 
ment we passed it in the language, or in substantially the same 
language, as it has been passed in a number of different States. 
I do not know just how many States, I believe in the neighbor- 
hood of 30. The supreme courts of those various States have 
repeatedly passed upon the meaning ef these various amend- 
ments, so has the Supreme Court of the United States The 
legisiatures of those States have passed laws to enforce those 
amendments, and those laws have been sustained by those courts. 
When we drew this constitutional amendment we had a right 
to assume that our Supreme Court and Congress would give it 


the same construction like amendments had been given in every 
State. I can not understand how anybody can expect our courts 
ee ee ee construction upon it. We bor- 
rowed this amendment from the States, and it is a general rule, 
well recognized everywhere, that when you take a statute or a 
constitutional provision from some other State and embody it 
in your legislation you take along with it the construction that 
was placed upon it in that State. We adopt such language for 
the very purpose of avoiding disputes. The language having 
been passed on judicially, has acquired a meaning that we have 
a right to assume our courts will adopt in construing it. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. Is it not true that in the States that passed these 
laws of which the gentleman speaks the statute was in broader 
language than is the constitutional amendment? For instance, 
in the State of Mississippi the statutes prohibited a certain 
beverage, and it used language that was broader than the lan- 
guage of the constitutional amendment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think so; but, even conceding 
that to be true, I do not think it cuts any figure. My con- 
tention is that under this amendment we have as much power 
to prohibit intoxicating beverages as the States have. The 
police power, to which I presume the gentleman expects to call 
attention, has nothing whatever to do with the proposition. 
Take the Mississippi or the Ohio case cited in the majority re- 
port. One is just as good as the other. They both rest on the 
very same principle. In those two States they prohibited a 
liquer that was not intoxicating. 

Mr. FOSTER. Less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, It is conceded in these cases that an abso- 
lutely innocent beverage was prohibited. 

Mr. FOSTER. The brief in the Ohio case shows less than 
one-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. IGOE. If the gentleman will read the constitution of 
the State of Ohio and the law as well as the brief 

Mr. FOSTER. I have them all here, if the gentleman cares 
to go into them. 

Mr. IGOE. I have gone into them; but may I ask the gentle- 
man from Minnesota another question? Does he think that the 
provision in respect to the prohibition of the use of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes has any meaning? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. Do you have to confine yourself to use for bev- 
erage purposes? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; and so must the States. They have 
no power to prohibit an innocent act unless it is necessary to 
prohibit some publie wrong. 

Mr. IGOE. Then, where does the gentleman get the authority 
155 extending the authority to prohibition beyond intoxicating 

uor? 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In just a moment. We get it from the Con- 
stitution itself. The amendment provides that Congress may 
enforce it by appropriate legislation, and the original Constitu- 
tion provides that it may be enforced by any necessary or proper 
legislation. That language has been construed by our courts 
and applied in the interpretation of various acts. If we have 
the power to prohibit, we have the power to do anything neces- 
sary or appropriate, or, as said in a late case, necessary or 
convenient,” to carry that prohibition into effect. That is what 
has been held in a number of cases. You can to that end pro- 
hibit an innocent act. In passing on a recent case the United 
States Supreme Court said in so many words that the State could 
not prohibit an innocent article unless it was found necessary 
to effect prohibition of the liquor condemned as injurious. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. LAYTON. Is it like this: Here is a nonintoxieating 
liquor per se, that is commonly used, which can be used, how- 
ever, for a surreptitious purpose, into which alcohol may be 
placed, and which may therefore defeat the end of prohibition. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is what I was calling attention to. 

Mr. LAYTON. Just as you have a law against murder. In 
order to make that law against murder more effeetive, you pass 
laws prohibiting the carrying of firearms. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Im carrying out any acknowledged power 
you ean go just as far as it is necessary for the purpose of 
doing it, and you may in doing it prohibit an innocent act, just 
as they did in Ohio and Mississippi and have done in many 
other cases. Take our tax laws. 

It is claimed we have no police powers. Still in the exercise 
of our power to tax we pass all sorts of police regulations. We 
have done the same under almost every power granted to us, 
regulations that everybody will recognize at once to be nothing 
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but ordinary police regulations. Every grant of power carries 
with it the necessary police powers to make it effective. In 
carrying out prohibition we may pass any law that is necessary 
to make it effective, though it may have the character of a police 
regulation. 

Mr. DEWALT. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
to the gentleman, 
Mr. DEWALT. I desire to ask the gentleman in regard to the 
one-half per cent or more of alcohol by volume. Does the gen- 
tleman, who is the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
regard that as a construction of the constitutional amendment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think it is a fair construction of it. 

Mr. DEWALT. The gentleman admitting that, I would like 
to ask him where the power of construction of the Constitution 
lies? Does it lie in the legislature—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, well 

Mr. DEWALT. Just a moment until I finish my question. 
Admitting that that is the construction of the clause of the Con- 
stitution, then I ask the gentleman where lies the power of con- 
struction of any constitutional clause? Does it lie in the legis- 
lative body or does it lie in the judicial body? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think I get the gentleman’s idea. The 
Constitution confers upon us certain powers. In the first in- 
stance, the Congress must construe that power, because without 
construing it it can not put it into effect. Congress has re- 
peatedly construed and defined phrases of the Constitution and 
State legislatures constantly construe State constitutions, Every 
‘statute that we pass is in effect a construction of the Constitu- 
tion. In many instances the courts will follow that construction, 
though they doubt that the construction is correct. They recog- 
nize our power to do so and have frequently called attention to 
it in their decisions. 

Mr. DEWALT. I want to agree with the gentleman ; will the 
gentleman yield further just a moment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do. 

Mr. DEWALT. I want to pursue the argument with him. 
Now, granting the gentleman is correct, this Congress then 
eonstrues the Constitution and this particular amendment 
thereof to mean one-half per cent. That is the gentleman’s 
argument, to be one-half of 1 per cent. Now, we will have a 
Congress in two years from this time. That may be differently 
constituted in membership. 

A MEMBER. It no doubt will be. 

MI. DEWALT. And they will say that they think that per 
cent ought to be 2 or 23 per cent. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I grant you—— 

Mr. DEWALT. Then the gentleman has a different con- 
struction of the Constitution by different Congresses, and each 
time we have a new Congress we have a new Constitution? Is 
that the gentleman’s argument? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The Constitution is not changed, but the 
construction may be. Courts change their views often enough 
on its proper construction; that does not change the Constitu- 
tion. Congress has just as much right to change its views as 
the courts. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I am glad to-hear the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has that view of the Constitution. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Do 
you mean to say you could not repeal this law? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly you could repeal this law, but you 
can not construe the Constitution. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Well, that is a difference of opinion. 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman will yield for a question—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I am going to quit. 

Mr. FOSTER. I will ask the gentleman if he will again refer 
to pages 4 and 6 in answer to the gentleman’s question, which 
hinges solely on the word “ construction ye 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I can not now; I am going to quit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman refuses to yield. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I gave a good deal of thought to the ques- 
tion of construction, because it was raised early. I felt that was 
one of the things that would be necessary for me to think about, 
and the more I have thought of it the more ridiculous it has 
seemed to me to contend that we can not define what is meant 
by the amendment. When I first started in to investigate it I 
looked up a number of cases to see what the courts had said about 
it, and I found that it was not a new question at all. There 
can not be any doubt of the fact that the Constitution itself 
delegates to us and requires of us a construction. We must of 
necessity construe it or we can not enforce it. It is not neces- 
sary. however, that we find or determine that the phrase “ in- 
toxicating liquor” means liquor containing more than one-half 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I want to quit pretty soon, but I will yield 


of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume. 
this country, both State and National, shows clearly that is 
what is meant by the phrase, but be that as it may, we have a 
right to so define it, because we can not effectively prohibit in- 
toxicating liquors unless we prohibit all alcoholic liquors or 
liquors containing a very small amount of alcohol, and the 
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courts will unhesitatingly allow us to do so. If your hope hangs 
on any such technicality, I am sure you will be disappointed. I 
do not believe that over there in that inner room where once sat 
the Senate of the United States there is going to be any question 
of what construction they are going to put on it. That court is 
going to say that This is a copy of the constitutions passed 
years gone by in various States; this is the construction that 
was put upon them by the courts and legislatures of the various 
States; this is what we held in support of sobriety and decency: 
and we are not going back on it to suit any liquor interest.” 
[Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I am not going to yield. 
your pardon, I wish to close. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want some information. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have talked a good deal longer than I 
wanted to and I desire to quit. 

Gentlemen, I feel deeply interested in this bill. Not that I 
have any personal concern in it. Simply the interest of any 
citizen. I feel that the people of this country have a right to 
ask of us, every one of us, an honest and fair interpretation of 
the prohibition amendment, an honest and fair interpretation 
of it as it was understood when adopted. When you have done 
that you can go home and say to your people, We did what 
you told us to do.” If, on the other hand, you shift around and 
juggle in percentages, and try to wipe out the provisions that 
will make the law effective, you will have explanations and 
apologies to make, and when you get through explaining or 
apologizing you will be either invited to stay at home or you 
will have to promise to do better next time. Wherever prohibi- 
tion has gone into effect—and I have lived in both dry and 
wet territory for many years, and I think I can advise you 
people who never saw a dry situation—you will be surprised, 
You will find, if an effective law is passed, that the laboring man, 
to whom some of you are, perhaps, pandering to-day, will refuse 
to support you. Your promise of beer will not budge him. You 
will find that he is infinitely better off without beer, and that 
his wife will never forgive you for having voted or spoken 
against prohibition. She will get that money that now goes 
into the till of the saloon keeper. It will go to the children. 
It will go for comforts and conveniences, for the luxuries and 
necessities of the home. That man will feel very much differ- 
ent. He will feel much more independent, happier, and more 
contented. Hope and courage will brighten his life, and he will 
not care for the fellow that bas been selling him his booze and 
that now is so solicitous of his personal liberty. He will realize 
that a sober life, with all its rewards, is worth a good deal more 
to him than liberty to drink or swill over a bar. [Applause.] 

In my country practically every railroad refuses to employ 
men that patronize the saloons. The same is true in many of 
the mines and factories. And nearly every one of those workers 
are strong prohibitionists, because they realize the advantage of 
it. That is the situation that you have got to confront in your 
own States after you have prohibited liquor. You will find 
every business man back of the law. He will know that instead 
of a man squandering his-money in the saloon he will come in 
and pay his bills. He will sell him a lot more of groceries and 
other merchandise that otherwise might remain on his shelves. 
For that reason if for no other he becomes a persistent advocate 
of prohibition. 

They were bitterly opposed to prohibition in this city when 
we passed the District dry law. ‘To-day you will find that the 
great bulk of the business interests of this city favor it. Your 
own cities will be exactly the same if you are honest about it, if 
you write a decent law; but if you write a law that allows the 
saloon to continue and sell booze in one shape or another, you 
are going to have all kinds of trouble and are going to get no 
advantage from prohibition at all. [Applause.] r 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? I wish to inquire 
whether the gentleman at some future time in the general debate 
will explain to the members of the committee in more detail 
than he has the different paragraphs of the bill? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I presume we may do that when we get 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. [Cries of Regular order !”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


I have to beg 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I have made a motion that the 
committee do now rise. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not recognize the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. Well, I rose for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is under the control of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrgap] and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. IGOE]. 

Mr. SABATH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. Is 
it not in order for any Member to rise at any time and move 
that the House adjourn? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman did not move that the 
House adjourn. 

Mr. SABATH. Well, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not move to adjourn 
the committee. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. He did not move to adjourn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has decided that the time is 
divided between the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD] 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor]. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Has not the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SaharH] or any other member of this committee the right at 
any time to rise and move that the committee do now rise? 

The CHAIRMAN. He has not. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois did not have 
the recognition of the Chair for any purpose, 

Mr. GALLIVXN. I did not ask the Chairman that question. 
I asked if any member of this committee did not have the right 
to rise at any time and move that the committee do now rise? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time is under the control of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota and the gentleman from Missouri, and 
gentlemen can not get the floor properly without being yielded 
to by them. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Then the rest of us are strangled. s 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SABATH. If the ruling of the Chair is correct, then no 
one but the chairman of the committee who has charge of the 
bill or the other gentleman who may secure recognition from 
the Chair would have the right to move that the committee 
should rise or move to adjourn. Is that the ruling of the 
Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The ruling of the Chair is that the time 
is divided between these two gentlemen by order of the House. 

Mr. FESS. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is the gentleman from 
Minnesota or the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota what he proposes to do to-night with regard to 
general debate? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think, in view of the fact that so much 
time has been wasted, we should go on and take up at least half 
an hour. 

Mr. IGOE. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. SMALL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? Will the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina yield to me for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 


yield? 
Mr. SMALL. I do. 
Mr. GARD. I desire to ask the gentleman from Minnesota, 


the chairman of the committee, if he will not move that the com- 
mittee rise after the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Smart] makes his presentation? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think we ought to run along. I do not 
know how long the gentleman from North Carolina will speak. 

Mr. GARD. Fifteen miutes. i 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If we had done any work, instead of filibus- 
tering so long, then I might be willing that the committee rise. 

Mr. GARD. It is entirely immaterial to me, but the gentleman 
suggested half-past 4 as a suitable time for the rising of the 
committee. 

Mr. DYER. I think we should stay until at least 6 o'clock. 
We should go on with this bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is “the good old summer time.” 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I learned to-day during this 
debate that in some of the prohibition districts of this country 
men drink kerosene. [Laughter.] I have learned to-day that in 
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some of the prohibition districts of this country men can drink 
100 glasses of beer. I never heard of it before. I come from a 
Puritan Commonwealth, and, like the gentleman who opened this 
discussion, I have lived in a wet and in a dry territory. The an- 
cient Bay State, after having tried prohibition for a long period 
of years, gave it up, disgusted, disorganized, humiliated, and 
adopted a license system which up until this hour has kept its 
people happy and progressive and prosperous, and no man will 
say that there is a Commonwealth in all the land which takes the 
lead over Massachusetts for intelligence, patriotism, and Amert- 
canism. 

In a recent Congress, and I think I was the first man to make 
the statement, I said that liquor has more enemies in public and 
more friends in private than any other substance known in the 
world. I thought then that I had found a Congress which I hit 
Square in the face, but this one beats it to death. Also, on a 
memorable occasion I said that if the Congress had its way, the 
men who are yoting for prohibition would make the ashes of 
Sodom and Gomorrah look like 30 cents. Mr. Chairman, they 
have had their way in this Congress, and the Lord alone knows 
what will happen. 

I have not risen to discuss this bill, because I am not a lawyer, 
and I am sorry to say that my excellent friend, the chairman of 
the committee [Mr. Vortsteap] does not know much about the 
bill. There is a reason why he does not. He did not write the 
bill. The committee did not write the bill. It was not written 
by a Member of Congress. The distinguished leader whom the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrsHAwI is so proud to follow, 
the Hon. Wayne B. Wheeler [applause], of the Anti-Saloon 
League, wrote this bill, and he is now listening to my words and 
smiles with approval as his humble follower from the coco 
cola district, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw], ap- 
plauds him. [Laughter and applause.] 

When this bill gets into the five-minute stage, we are going to 
have a whole lot to say about it, and the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. VoLsTEAD], chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and the distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. UpsHaw] will have to have many and frequent conferences 
with the head of the Anti-Saloon League, so that they may be 
able to answer questions which are going to be put to them. 

They are riding roughshod over the country to-day, but they. 
are not going to get away with it as easily as they think. 
When we are under the five-minute rule I believe that not only 
will liquor be done away with but the great product of Georgia’ 
will be done away with in the committee, because if gentlemen 
are not hypocrites, if they are sincere, every man of them will 
vote for certain amendments which will be offered by those of 
us who believe there are other beverages just as harmful as 
alcoholic liquors. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? = 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I will not yield. [Laughter.] There is 
hardly need for this legislation according to the Prohis, King 
Alcohol is dead. If you do not believe it listen to this; a con- 
gressional friend has just handed it to me and I have no doubt 
that he read it with care before passing it to me. Listen to 
an interesting tale: 


[From the National Hotel and Travel Gazette, July 7, 1919.1 
CELEBRATING THE DEMISE OF DEMON RUM, 
(Editorial correspondence.) 


The Bone Dry Society held a wake for the late John Barleycorn last 
week, and it was anything but a funereal affair. Indeed, it is described 
as one of the most unique and brilliant banquets ever given in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere since those good old days in Rome when Lucullus 
won a world-wide and everlasting reputation as a royal entertainer. 
The committee on entertainment, com of Senator re- 
sentative , and Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel of the Anti- 
Saloon League, exercised such taste and discretion that, without violat- 
ing the Sheppard law for the District or the Randall war-time pro- 
hibition law, the 1 had a royal good time, and some of those 
present who had lived in the wicked old days admitted that Shoo- 
maker's, Hancock's, and Chamberlin’s never produced such high de 
spirits, both material and oe Daan rs as were presented at the bone- 
ony banquet to wake the late lamented John B. 

he decorations of the banquet hall were symbolic, with the skull 
and cross bones in carnations over the president’s chair, and the old 
implements, mortar and pestle, on the table in the place of a garel 
Large patent medicine posters and the famous four-sheet bill board 
“Open Your Eyes,” in rich and varied colors covered the walls to re- 
mind the guests that they were in the hands of old Doctor Cure Al) 
with remedies at hand for all diseases, temporary and chronic, so tbat 
they migas eat without fear, drink without a prescription, and live to 
te e tale, 

The menu card was in the form of Ayer’s Almanac with a full-pa 

resentation of human torso and the inner works of man outlined in 
blue and the specific 1 from the introduction of 23 per cent beer 
annotated in red ink. Through the little book were interspersed symp- 
toms with cures and jokes of the vintage of 1840; but the triumph of 
this literary masterpiece was the menu itself, in the preparation of 
which the committee consulted Dr. Harvey Wiley to be certain that 
the vlands were not only strictly within the law but also strictly of 
guaranteed purity. Senator was somewhat peeved because 
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the committee would not place Yakima hard cider on the menu, but 
Representative insisted that cider harked back to the wicked 
days and was as closely associated with the late lamented as were 
the vintages of California. Wayne B. Wheeler was ee to to give up but- 

reminded him of his h before = 


Senate Judiciary Committee where Sena 

that buttermilk fermented just like beer; “and that like cider it was 
barred by the definition intoxicating’ beverages written into the 
Volstead enforcement bill. ce Mr. eeler has drawn 

hibition legislation before he to ge to the 
Ipgic of Senator agree t no liquids should ced on 
the menu that were not perfectly familiar to the readers of the ad- 


teria 
new day. 

The menu, here reproduced, shows how wisely and discreetly the 
3 mace Ana se ections í of oe He ag oy rng and 
a e close o evening, the next mo. ests, one an 
vowed that the nectar of the sould ace tela exodie to tha meäieai 
substitutes for drinks and the substitutes for drunks 8 at 
banquet of the Bone Dry Society, or the wake for the late John —..— 


corn. Even Senator was re! to have laughed outright at 
the wit of Representative along toward morning. 
The “ Rev.“ Clarence True Wilson aia not attend the banquet 5 
ce a 


he ets that there would be no “ doped 1 
es. 


“OS meno, Which eas @ corker, follows? 
MENU. 
'  Hostetter’s —— 25% alcohol Laxative Appetizer, . 
e 3: 5075 59 Honey Wine, Tim% 824 — 22 
Ale and — 7% 


WE if 114 185 ay ble Bitters, 11% 
neo e, 

Mousse of Virginia Ham with 
Lydia inna Con Compound 18% 


easants New Hollandaise 
S. B. C. Essence of rmint. 31% 


Cocoa Wine, 24 
Roast English Ring- 
Buchu Gin and Juniper, 44%. 
Orange Bitters Glace, 40% Dandelion Bitters Glace, 34% 
Salad a la Fantastic Webb's A No. 1 Tonic, 5 Wine of Cardui, 20% 
Peruvin an Strengthe i Elixir 4% N fi hu Bitters, 63.5% 
ruvian < oufen Celery TS, 
A Cafe Noir 


cy Ices Ca 
Fiartds Waters, 75% Violet Water, 79% Opium Pipes. 


OTR.— url tages ot these Gepe papeis e are ey cng man 
by the 5 ae 3 evenue ; but Commissioner Ro 4 5 
to say, insisted on — 25 -= old and obsolete word “ alcohol” Mstes of 
the modern “ medical spirits,” which belongs to the New Before 
we hold our next — . we hope that the Government will have 
caught up with the times and substituted the new title. 

Now, that dinner is said to have occurred. I do not believe 
a dreamer could make up that story. My friend from Wisconsin 
said that when we put Washington dry there was great objec- 
tion and opposition here among the business men, and I recall 
that there was. He said that now the business men of Wash- 
ington with one acclaim applaud the day that prohibition caine 
here. Do you know what has happened up to this time in the 
way of crime since you made Washington dry without giving 
the people of Washington a chance to say whether they wanted 
it 2 go dry or not? Let me give you a few figures. 

A recent grand jury in this District found 107 new 8 
which, a added to the other true bills previously a ar rey: made 187 
criminal indictments for this District in one week. nited States Rep 
trict Attorney Laskey is quoted as having said that no grand fry 
he has been in office has ever returned vo many indictments bores. 
violators of the criminal law 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. I yield the gentleman five minutes additional. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. And what were those indictments for? 

Gentlemen, mostly for criminal violent attacks. Sixteen were 
for the taking of human life here in Washington, the Capital of 
what we love to call the greatest Nation in the world—16 indict- 
ments by one grand jury in bone-dry Washington for the taking 
of human life. The degrees ranged from murder outright to 
homicide. Some of the murders committed were in the most 
cold-blooded and savage way. We do not have to be told that in 
the newspapers, or, rather, I do not have to tell you of it in this 
way—you have read this yourself in the Washington news- 
papers. One man accused was charged with having thrown a 
lighted lamp at a woman, setting fire to her clothing and causing 
her to be burned to death. Several were beaten to death with 
lead pipes. A great number of automobile collisions occurred 
owing to those men driving them being under the influence of 
liquor. In bone-dry Washington! Such acts of depravity and 
savage violence are too often pictured in bone-dry Washington, 
when we recall that Washington in other days was a fine, whole- 
some, safe place to abide in. In Massachusetts, gentlemen, since 
you passed your constitutional amendment, I can show you where 
28 towns which never before had voted for license have changed 
from dry to wet this year, since the Congress rode roughshod 
over the people of the country without consulting the people. 
And they changed what was a dry majority of 3,879 in those 28 


towns into a wet majority of 3,857. 


In my own city of Boston, where the business has been con- 
ducted under a well-regulated license system, our grand jury, in 
its entire history, could never show a parallel to that grand jury, 
which recently sat here in the District of Columbia. 

Let me make a prediction here and now: You will not be run« 
ning on a platform of the league of nations in the next congres- 
sional fight if the discussion between the two distinguished 
lawyers, the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary and my, 
excellent friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewatt], is true. You 
will be running on this kind of a platform: “ Will you vote for 
a 2 per cent liquor bill, or will you vote for a 8 per cent liquor 
bill, or will you vote for a 5 per cent liquor bill?” You have 
injected into the congressional fight for the future the percentage 
of alcohol that your people are going to demand they have a 
right to drink. 

Oh, talk to me about the glorious temperate South. I was 
there not long ago. When I was discussing on this floor in a 
recent Congress which was putting Washington dry the romance 
of getting a drink in Washington under dry conditions, I said it 
Was easy then to go into a saloon and buy a high ball and a 
glass of beer, but under bone-dry conditions the youth of Wash- 
ington would forget the cabaret show, inasmuch as he would be 
looking for moonshine. I was in this glorious sunny South not 
long ago, and I went there after a wearing session in Congress 
to get some strength. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. And if I did not have a firm purpose and no 
appetite for the stuff, why, every hour of the day in that glorious 
temperate South I would either be introduced to moonshine 
whisky or the real goods. I found place after place, and good 
fellow after good fellow, who said he had plenty of it and that 
his neighbor had plenty of it. So do not tell me about it. I 
have just come from there. We who are pleading to give the 
people a chance are not hypocritical. If we were hypocritical, 
we would find some other excuses to give for our attitude. I 
hold no brief for the saloon keeper; I hold no brief for the dis- 
tiller; I hold no brief for the brewer. I am speaking for the 
average American citizen who wants to have a drink when he 
wants it, and who does not think that Congress has the right 
to say to him, “No; we have hamstrung you and we have 
shackled you, and forever afterwards you shall go dry unless 
you drink coca cola.” [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooprr]. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the hour is growing late and I would not attempt to make 
any statement at this time if it was not for the fact that my 
good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Garrivan] has just re- 
lated certain conditions that have existed in the District of 
Columbia since we have had prohibition. 

Only yesterday Mr. Brownlow, one of the District Commis- 
sioners, made the statement that since the District of Columbia 
had adopted prohibition the inmates in the District penitentiary 
had dropped from 600 to 200. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Because the police are chasing bootleggers. 

Mr. COOPER. I have here a recent statement made by the 
superintendent of police in Washington, Maj. Pullman, which I 
will read: 


ee has brought results, rps Se the law was imper- 


fect here to March 1, when liquor could be brought in for personal 
use. D enness has been . — toa and e grow 
out of drunkenness, such as assault, othe been greatly reduced. 

[Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. If I have any more time. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Does not the gentleman also believe that if 
conditions so splendid have come, with Baltimore liquor so 
close by, that when we make it nation wide we will have sure- 
enough prohibition? 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Goop, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6810) to pro- 
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hibit intoxicating beverages, and to regulate the manufacture, 

production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for other than 

beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol and 

promote its use in scientific research and in the development of 

fuel, dye, and other lawful industries, and had come to no reso- 

lution thereon. : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks that I made on the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
samè request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 4 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. * 


Mr. Reep of West Virginia, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave to withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving 
copies, the papers in the case of Arzanna Nesbitt (H. R. 10050, 
2d sess., 65th Cong.), no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. MeDurrm, for the day, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
To Mr. Garrett, indefinitely, on account of illness in his 
family, 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, July 9, 
1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
tentative draft of a joint resolution, authorizing the legal heirs 
of certain officers of the United States Coast Guard who lost 
their lives when the coast guard cutter Tampa was destroyed 
in Bristol Channel September 26, 1918, to receive pay and al- 
lowances that would have accrued to said officers (H. Doc. No. 
140); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting certain 
information requested by the House of Representatives June 21, 
1919, regarding the number of commissioned officers holding 
commissions of a higher grade than that to which they are en- 
titled in the Regular Army (H. Doc. No. 141); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 4710) granting a pension to James Mitchell; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1303) granting a pension to Adell O’Neil; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6186) granting an increase of pension to Stam- 
ford W. Rife; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5799) granting an increase of pension to Delila 
Moore; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6831) granting a pension to George W. Malin; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6614) granting a pension to Annie Kelly; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Col umittee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 6990) to establish a mine 
rescue station and an experiment station for analyzing and 
testing coals, lignite, and mineral substances at or near Jen- 
kins, Ky.; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 6991) to establish a fish hatchery and 
biological station at Booneville, Ky.; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 6992) to amend the act 
establishing the western district of Kentucky; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 6993) making partial 
restoration of certain temporarily withdrawn lands; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 6994) to pro- 
vide for the issuance of patent to homesteads to certain persons 
who have served in the Army or Navy for a period of six 
months or more since February 1, 1917; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 6995) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the borough of New Holland, Pa., 
one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 6996) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the town of Blue Hill, Me., one bronze 
cee cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 

rs. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 6997) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate and furnish to the national cemetery at 
Springfield, Green County, Mo., two German cannon or field- 
pieces, with equipment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 6998) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Barnesville, in the State of Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 6999) extending the provisions of 
an act entitled “An act to provide quarters or commutation 
thereof to commissioned officers in certain cases,” approved 
April 16, 1918; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7000) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to purchase 
a new site and erect thereon a new public building for the use 
of the post office and other Government offices in the city of 
Weston, W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7001) to stimulate the 
production, sale, and distribution of live stock and live-stock 
products, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 7002) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the city of Selma, Fresno County, 
Calif., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 7003) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the town of Berlin, Conn., one Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpiece, with its accompaniments; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7004) to pro- 
vide employment and rural homes for those who have served 
with the military and naval forces, and others, through the 
reclamation and redistribution of lands to be known as the 
“ soldiers’ land bill,” and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7005) fixing the rate of pen- 
sion for soldiers of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 7006) to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense by encouraging the 
production and distribution of fuel, ete.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bili (H. R. 7007) to require the instal- 
lation of wireless equipment on all passenger-carrying ships 
measuring more than 150 feet in length; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. BRINSON: A bill (H. R. 7008) for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Mount Olive, Wayne County, N. C.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD (by request): A bill (H. R. 7009) to pro- 
vide for legal-tender money without interest for public improve- 
ments, needs, and employment of discharged soldiers, sailors, 
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marines unemployed, and other citizens of the United States; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. NOLAN (by request): A bill (H. R. 7010) to increase 
the force and salaries in the Patent Office; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 7011) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the city of Hayti, Pemiscot County, Mo., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 7012) granting 30 days’ annual 
leave with pay to regular postal employees; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Post Office Department. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7018) to amend sec- 
tion 339 of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, in respect to the 
tariff on buttons of shell and pearl; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 7014) to create a bureci of 
housing and living conditions in the Department of Labor; to 
the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 7015) governing the tolls to be 
paid at the Panama Canal; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 7016) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide capital for agricultural development, 
to create standard forms of investment based upon farm mort- 
gage, to equalize rates of interest upon farm loans, to furnish 
a market for United States bonds, to create Government deposi- 
taries and financial agents for the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 17, 1916; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 7017) to extend the provisions 
of the pension act of May 11, 1912, and subsequent acts amenda- 
tory thereof, to the Enrolled Missouri Militia and other militia 
organizations of the State of Missouri that cooperated with the 
military or naval forces of the United States in suppressing the 
War of the Rebellion, who served 90 days or more, and providing 
pensions for their widows, minor children, and dependent parents, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7018) to correct the military record of the 
officers and enlisted men of the Enrolled Missouri Militia and 
all other militia organizations of the State of Missouri that co- 
operated with the military forces of the United States in sup- 
pressing the War of the Rebellion, who served 90 days or more; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7019) pro- 
viding for the extension of the Yakima project, Washington, to 
be known as the Kittitas high-line unit; to the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 7020) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the city of Bone Gap, III., one cap- 
tured German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 7021) authorizing the Seere- 
tary of War to donate to the town of Westfield, Pa., one cap- 
tured German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7022) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War, to certain widows and former widows and cer- 
tain helpless and dependent children of such soldiers and 
sailors, and to certain Army nurses, and for the payment of 
pensions monthly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 7023) to amend the act 
establishing the eastern district of Kentucky; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 7024) to establish a fish 
hatchery and fish-cultural station in the State of North Caro- 
lina; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 7025) to provide American 
register for the tugboat Lynn B, to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. -~ 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 7026) providing for employ- 
ment for returning soldiers and sufferers from the drought, by 
the construction of irrigation projects; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. LEA of California: Resolution (H. Res. 159) to direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to report upon the suitability, loca- 
tion, cost, if any, and advisability of securing a national red- 
wood park ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Resolution (H. Res. 160) requesting 
the Director General of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration to furnish to the House of Representatives certain in- 
formation; to the N on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ACKERMAN: A bill (H. R. 7027) granting an increase 
of pension to William H. Struble; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 7028) granting an increase of 
apie on to George H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7029) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Page; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 7080) for the relief of 
Martin Goldsmith; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 7031) granting a pension to 
Richard M. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7082) granting a pension to Harry Patter- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 7083) granting an increase of 
pension to Jesse A. Sisk; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 7034) for the relief of Charles 
Funk; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 7035) granting a pension 
to Harriet M. Godfrey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7036) granting 
a pension to Rankin A. Hutsell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COADY: A bill (H. R. 7037) for the relief of estate 
3 Mordecai, deceased; to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 7038) to correct the military 
record of Irvin M. Kyle; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7039) to authorize 
the President to appoint Fred H. Gallup major of Field Artil- 
og has the United States Army; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7040) to reappoint Col. William 
H. Arthur, Medical Corps, retired, to the active list of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7041) to reappoint Col. George K. Hunter, 
retired, to the active list of the Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R, 7042) for the relief of John 
A. Ryan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EVANS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7043) granting an 
increase of pension to Mrs. Melissa E. Dickinson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bin (H. R. 7044) for the relief of 
William W. Stewart; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 7045) granting a pension to 
Henry McGuire; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7046) granting a pension to Katherine 
Retter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 7047) for the relief of 
Martina Sena and Luis E. Armijo; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 7048) granting a pension to 
Bert B. Hughes; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 7049) granting an increase of 
pension to George Broughton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 7050) for the relief of the 
First State Bank of Kerrville, Kerr County, State of Texas. and 
to refund to that bank moneys which were deducted from its 
securities following the loss of war-savings stamps or certificates 
mailed by the said Kerrville bank to the Federal reserve bank at 
Dallas, Tex. ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 7051) for the relief of J. E. 
Cunningham, sr.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 7052) for the relief of the 
estate of James A. Frey, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7053) for the relief of H. L. McFarlin; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7054) for the 
relief of Franklin Nix; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7055) to correct the military record of 
James Renfrow; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7056) for the relief of 
Milton W. Cunningham; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 7057) granting a pension 
to Levi Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7058) granting an increase of pension to 
Ebenezer Codling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Als», a bill (H. R. 7059) for the relief of the heirs of C. H. 
Pyle; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 7060) granting a 
pension to Jane C. A. Porter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 7061) granting a pen- 
sion to James I. Slean; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 7062) granting a pension 
to Joseph Willms; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7063) granting an increase of pension to 
Edmond Bonneau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7064) granting a pension to Cynthia Rudler 
Osgood ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7065) granting a pension to Lou Patriquin; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7066) granting an increase of pension to 
Cora L. Buekley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7067) granting a pension to Marianne H. 
D'Arcy ; to the. Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7068) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorenzo D. Romine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7069) granting a pension to George Bales; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7070) granting a pension to Henry 
Houghton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7071) granting a pension to Charles P. 
Hagely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7072) granting an ‘increase of pension to 
Jacob Imhoff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7073) granting a pension to Frederick J. 
Kupfer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7074) granting an increase of pension to 
June MacM. Ordway ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7075) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Lee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7076) granting a pension te Robert H. 
Sheaffer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7077) granting a pension to Thomas E. 
Read; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7078) granting a pension to John H. Page; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MeDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 7079) to authorize Louis M. 
Tisdale to construct and operate a ship canal or channel from 
Mon Louis Island, Mobile County, Ala., to the deep water basin 
jin Mobile Bay, between Fort Morgan and Fort Gaines, Ala., 
through the lands and waters of the United States, and to grant 
to said L. M. Tisdale the right of way for that purpose; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 7080) granting a pension 
to Stephen Harden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 7081) granting a pension to 
Martha J. Morrow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7082) an increase of 
pension to Martha Jane Griffin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7083) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace B. 1 17 Hes 4 — Scots on Invalid Pensions. 

Also a bill (H. granting a pension to Agnes M 
Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. zd 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7085) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Wagener; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7086) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Beckett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7087) granting a pension to A. H. Fox; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7088) granting an increase of pension to 
Aoarilla C. Culler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7089) granting an increase 
2 pensi on to Armanda J. Smith; te the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7090) granting a pension to Charles C. 
Abernathy ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ROMJUB: A bill (H. R. 7091) granting a pension to 
Catherine Osborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 7092) granting an increase 
of — to Edward H. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDALL of California: A bill (H. R. 7093) grant- 
ing a pension to Rosa E. Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bin (H. R. 7094) grant- 
ing a pension to Henry Neff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7095) granting an increase of pension to 
David C. Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7096) granting an increase of pension to 
George Vandergrift; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7097) granting a pension to Sarah J. 
Wilson ; to the Cominittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7098) granting a pension to Elizabeth F. 
Humbert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7099) granting an increase of pension to 
William T. Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 7100) for the relief of James 
N. Bowles; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 7101) granting 
a pension to James E. Tompkins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 7102) granting an increase 
of pension to Daniel Madigan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. YATES: A bin (H. R. 7103) granting an increase of 
pemen to William Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 7104) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Warren R. 
Reed; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7105) granting a pension to 
Maria L. Keener; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7106) granting a pension to Charlotte I. 
Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 7107) granting a pension 
to William C. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7108) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph P. Pitman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7109) granting a 
pension to Harriet M. Powers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of centenary cele- 
bration American Methodist Missions of Columbus, Ohio, for 
an adequate law-enforcement code to make effective the eight- 
eenth amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of Milton B. Zeiler, chairman 
committee on education, Mid-City Citizens’ Association, for 
Government ownership of Mount Vernon, the home of Wash- 
ington ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also (by request), petition of John P. Meyers and sundry 
other citizens of Springfield, Mass., asking for repeal of the tax 
on candy, ice cream, and soda-fountain foods and drinks; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), petition of Hampden Lumber Co., of 
Springfield, Mass.; Page Paper Box Co, of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. ; P. Cummings Construction 


the Torrington Co., Springfield plant, of Massachusetts; K. F. 
Miller and 200 others, of Turners Falls, Mass.; and the William 
Carter Co., carrying 358 signatures, of Springfield, Mass., pro- 
testing against the repeal of the so-called daylight-saving law; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), pétition of Council of the City of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, relating to the Irish people; to the Committee on 


Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Alumni Association, Mechanics 
and Trademen’s Institute, New York City, asking for legislation 
which will permit additional payments to all soldiers, sailors, 
and marines who have served in this World War; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Mittineager Congregational Church, West 
Springfield, Mass., urging adoption of league of nations and 
— of peace treaty; to the Committee on Foreign 

Also, petition ef Kavel Havlicek Society, Springfield, Mass., 
urging adoption of league of nations and ratification of peace 
treaty ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Coal Teamsters and Helpers’ Union No. 154, 
urging adoption of the league of nations as part of the treaty 
of peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lithuanian societies and organizations 
from New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, urging United 
States to demand the withdrawal of Polish troops from Lith- 
uanian territory and to give Lithuania a moral support in 
her war against Bolshevism; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lithuanian societies and organizations from 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, urging United States 
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to recognize the Lithuanian Republic and its present govern- 
ment as de facto government; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lithuanian societies and organizations from 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, relating to Prussian 
Lithuania and the River Niemen; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, petition of Ukrainian Federation relating to the govern- 
ment of Ukraine; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BEGG: Petition of the patrons of the Luckey (Ohio) 
post office, asking immediate restoration of rural route No. 1 
out of Luckey, Wood County, Ohio; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRINSON: Petition of citizens of Duplin, Wayne, and 
Craven Counties, N. C., asking repeal of tax on soda water, ice 
cream, etc. ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Petition of 156 residents of Manches- 
ter, N. H., and vicinity, advocating the immediate enactment of 
laws at the present session of Congress for the full enforcement 
of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution and also defi- 
nitely defining intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Meredith Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Meredith, N. H., May H. Woodbury, president, Grace L. 
Swain, secretary, urging the enforcement of both war and con- 
stitutional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Stark Lodge, No. 4, Independent Order of 
Good Templars, at Manchester, N. H., by Henry B. Beard, chief 
templar, and N. L. Potter, secretary, advocating prompt enact- 
ment at this session of Congress of laws providing for the full 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment to the United States 
Constitution, and also definitely defining“ intoxicating liquors ”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Epping Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, Epping, N. H., urging the retention of war-time prohibi- 
tion and the enforcement of the prohibition amendment; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Northwood Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, Northwood Narrows, N. H., urging the enforcement of 
the prohibition amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Charity Lodge, No. 53, Independent Order of 
Good Templars, at Wilmot Flat, N. H., advocating the prompt 
enactment at this session of Congress of laws providing for the 
full enforcement of the eighteenth amendmext to the Constitu- 
tion and also definitely defining “intoxicating liquors”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of the board of mayor and aldermen of the 
city of Manchester, N. H., indorsing the Irish Republic, request- 
ing the Congress of the United States to pass a resolution recog- 
nizing it, and expressing sympathy with the people of Ireland 
in their determination to achieve their freedom; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, CAREW: Petition of Automotive Equipment Associa- 
tion, favoring universal military training; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Ascension Parish Division, Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, opposing laws proposed 
under Sims and Kendrick bills and favoring erection of packing- 
house plants in New Orleans; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Ascension Parish Division, Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, pposing removal of 
Postmaster General Burleson and urging Congress to aid Burle- 
son in his efforts to give rural districts greater facilities in the 
way of parcel post and deliveries; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Ascension Parish Division, Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, urging removal of all 
restrictive legislation from the sale of oleomargarine and other 
products manufactured from vegetables and Government-in- 
spected animal-fat oils; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARSS: Petition of Vseslovani, Kitzville, Minn., re- 
lating to the controversy between Italy and the Jugo-Slavs; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Petition of residents of Sioux 
Falls, Vermilion, Letcher, Parkston, Alexandria, Elk Point, and 
Irene, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Petition of Tallahassee (Fla.) 
Chamber of Commerce, asking for the continuance of the United 
States Employment Service; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of employees of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama 
Railway Co., for the relief of short-line railways; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENISON: Petition of sundry citizens of Du Quoin, 
West Frankfort, Murphysboro, and Cambria, all in the State of 


Illinois, asking for the repeal of tax on candy, ice cream, and 
soda-fountain drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Illinois State Medical Society, by W. H. Gil- 
more, secretary, of Mount Vernon, III., for the repeal of the 
Harrison narcotic law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the employees of the Thread 
Agency, protesting the repeal of the daylight-saving law; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of St. Louis, Mo., urging repeal 
of tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of William A. Munger, of St. Louis, Mo., urging 
amendment of Adamson eight-hour law so as to place yard- 
masters on an eight-hour day basis; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Joseph S. McConnell, St. Louis, Mo., urg- 
ing amendment of Adamson eight-hour law so as to place yard- 
masters on an eight-hour day basis; to the Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of National Association of Letter 
Carriers, Richmond, Ind., for increase in pay; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Mrs. William Gorham and others, 
all citizens of the State of Wisconsin, urging the enforcement of 
the eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Ward Williams and others, all citizens of the 
State of Wisconsin, urging the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Automotive Equipment Association of the 
United States, recommending universal military training in the 
United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of Boston Terminal Lodge, 
No. 80, United Brotherhood Maintenance of Way Employees, 
Boston, Mass., urging adoption of the league of nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Massachusetts, urging re- 
peal of tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream ; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Thread Agency, Stickney & Poor Spice 
Co., the Brockway-Smith Corporation, Armour Leather Co., E. B. 
Badger & Sons Co., Maverick Mills, and sundry citizens, all of 
Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, protesting against the re- 
peal of the so-called daylight-saving law; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of H. H. Hogan and 7 
other citizens of Rockford, III., favoring the repeal of the we 
on soda water, ice cream, and other similar articles of food and 
drink; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Brooklyn Post, No. 368, Department of Ohio, 
Grand Army of the Republic, favoring the enactment of the 
Fuller pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Gus S. Brown and 43 other citizens of Rock- 
ford, III., opposing repeal of the war prohibition act and favoring 
enforcement legislation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: Petition of Mrs. Frederick 
Beebe, standard bearer of the Massachusetts Council of the 
Daughters of the Nation, that the Congress of the United States 
establish a national anthem and tune; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODYKOONTZ: Papers to accompany House bill 
6966, granting a pension to Sarah J. Holley; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: Petition of residents of Fleischmanns, N. Y., 
and elsewhere, for the repeal of taxes upon soda water, ice cream, 
and soft drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of residents of Binghamton, N. Y., for the repeal 
of taxes upon soda water, ice cream, and soft drinks; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of the village of Milford, N. X., for 
the repeal of taxes upon soda water, ice cream, and soft drinks; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KETTNER: Petition of the Rialto Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday School, with enrollment of 200, protesting against 
recommendation of President Wilson for lifting of ban upon light 
wines and beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition signed by 96 residents of Dawson 
County, Nebr., asking for the repeal of the so-called stamp tax 
on necessaries, especially on family medicines, toilet prepara- 
tions, stock and poultry preparations, clothing, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Harry M. Hoen, relating to 
immigration and naturalization law; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Dietrich Bros., Baltimore, Md., opposing appro- 
priation for the continuance of Government employment agency ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 
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Also, petition of MeDowell, Pyle & Co., Baltimore, Md., urging 
repeal of tax on ice-cream cones, cough drops, and candy; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Archdiocesan Union of Sodalities, urging re- 
peal of Smith educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Hagerstown, Mā., urging 
enforcement of war-time prohibition and eighteenth constitu- 
tional amendment; to the Committee on the J 

Also, petition of James Baily & Sons, Baltimore, Md., re- 
lating to Senate bill 2081 and House bill 5549, and urging 
that druggists and manufacturers of flavoring extracts be per- 
mitted to use alcohol in the manufacture of simple drugs and 
extracts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Margaret C. Ryan, urging support of Lehl- 
back retirement bill, H. R. 3149; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of Henry S. Wampole Co., Baltimore, Md. 
urging that war prohibition act be modified so as to permit the 
use of alcohol in the manufacture of flavoring extracts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Women's Club of Irvington, urging support 
of educational bill, House bill 7; to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Frederick County, Md., urging enforcement of war prohibition 
and national prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of a citizen of Baltimore, Md., urging that a 
bill be passed which would allow ex-service men to borrow 
money from the Government with which to purchase homes; to 
the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, petition of Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, urging 
passage of House bill 1201 and House resolution 107; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of 5,000 citizens of Hartford, 
Conn., at an open meeting June 5, 1919, in Hartford, protesting 
against the so-called prehibition laws; to the Committee on the 

diciary. 


_ Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of B. I. Crooker, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., protesting against the continuance of the United States 
employment agency, Senate bill 234; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Mrs. A. Elberson, of Buffalo, N. Y., urging 
the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of T. N. Clough, of Buffalo, N. Y., urging an 
amendment in the prohibition bills to permit the manufacture 
and sale of flavoring extracts, soda-water flavors, and perfumes ; 
to the on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Nettie Fraufelter, urging the enforcement 
of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Savings Banks’ Association of the State 
of New York, urging the passage of an act, known as the War- 
field plan, regarding railroads; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of the members of the Lithuania 
Alliance of America, requesting the United States Government 
to recognize the complete independence of the Lithuanian Re- 
public; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Robert A. Thomas and several hundred other 
citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., for the repeal of the tax on sodas, 
s drinks, and ice cream; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of numerous citizens of the seventh 
district of Missouri, asking for the repeal of tax on sodas, 
soft drinks, and ice cream; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of First Presbyterian Church of Springfield, pro- 
testing against repeal of war-time prohibition ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of George Fredebaugh and others 
of Cleveland, Ohio, urging the repeal of the tax on candy, ice 
cream, and soda-fountain foods and drinks; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Brooklyn Post No. 368, Department of Ohio, 

Grand Army of the Republic, in favor of the Fuller pension bill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of First Church of Christ of East 
232 Ohio, praying for citizenship for American Indians; 

to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Pomona Grange No. 29 of Carrollton, Ohio, 
protesting against repeal of war-time prohibition act and asking 
for delivery of mail every day, Sunday excepted ; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Minneapolis, Minn., for full enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CONNELL: Petition of Joseph Johnson and others, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against the passage of the Smith- 
Towner bill; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RANDALL of California: Petition of International 
Reform Bureau, for amendment of prohibition enforcement bill 
to apply prohibition to Americans in China and other extra- 
territorial lands; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Santa Monica, Calif., for effective 
legislation to enforce war prohibition act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Philippine Mission, Washington, 
D. C., urging the immediate release of the Philippine Islands; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, petition of National Civil Liberties Bureau, New York 
City, against further legislation to deal with Bolshevism and 
5 W. W.’s in the United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 

Also, petition of Rev. E. J. Power, Owen Larkin, and Thomas 
M. Coy, all of New York City, urging the United States to de- 
mand the withdrawal of the English army of occupation from 
Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Chinese Nationalist League, of Chicago, 
Mr. Tom Chan, president, and Fong Sui Hong, secretary, urging 
some action by the United States for the protection of China 
from Japan; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Ascension Parish Division, farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, opposing the 
removal of Postmaster General Burleson as Postmaster General 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, resolution by the Ascension Parish Division, Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, opposing the 
Kendrick and Sims bills; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Self-Determination League of Liberty, head- 
quarters Hotel Walton, New York City, urging every member of 
the league in every State in the Union and all others concerned 
to comply with the provisions of the war-time prohibition act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Ascension Parish Division of the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, in session at 
Brittany, La., urging the removal of all restrictions in the 
legislation from the sale of oleomargarine and other products 
manufactured from vegetables and Government-inspected ani- 
mal-fat oils; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Farmers’ National Council, relating to inter- 
national finance; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of 56 residents of 
Perry, N. Y., urging the repeal of tax on sodas, soft drinks, and 
ice cream; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of various residents of Oneida 
County, N. Y., protesting against an appropriation of $500,000,000 
for the purchase of farming lands for returned soldiers; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of Sailmakers, Operators, and 
Helpers’ Union of Boston, Mass., urging the enactment of the 
necessary legislation for the establishment of the 44-hour week 
as the standard of employment for the employees of the United 
States Navy Department; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WEAVER: Petition of R. L. Kennedy and others, of 
Asheville, N. C., for the repeal of the tax on soda water and ice 
cream, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of John S. Collier, secretary Kanka- 
kee County Farm Bureau, Kankakee; John E. Barrett, president 
Lake County Farmers’ Institute, Libertyville; Lee Ragsdale, of 
Oreana ; Sidney B. Smith, of Decatur; George Fulk, of Bethany; 
T. D. Flanders, of Elbon; and B. O. Thompson, of Illinois Agri- 
cultural Association of Chicago, all in the State of Illinois, for 
the repeal of the daylight-saving law; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Theodore Kuhl, secretary Association of 
Commerce of Peoria; S. C. Smith, of Dekalb; H. L. Keck, of 
Peoria, all in the State of Illinois; committee on taxation of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association of New York City; 
J. Bloom, president of the B. & M.; E. Kepler; A. Schradzki Co.; 
Frank H. 5 and Profitlich High Grade Furs Co., all 
of Peoria, III., against ‘the luxury-tax law; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of A. G. Gremdy, of Rockford; Adam Huebsch, 
of Galena; C. L. VanSchriack, of Aurora; union meeting of all 
churches of Paw Paw; and S. L. Larson, of Rockford, all in the 
State of Illinois, for the enforcement of prohibition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. C. Thomson, of Dixson, III., for the en- 
forcement of the prohibition law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wepnespay, July 9, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
Ing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee, our Father in 
Heaven, that the President of the United States of America has 
been landed safely in the White House of this Capital City—the 
home of all its Presidents since the days of President Adams; 
that he received a royal welcome from his mission abroad, be- 
fitting a President of 100,000,000 of people, who have proved 
themselves worthy of the liberty, freedom, and justice vouch- 
safed unto them of Heaven; for the brave and gallant soldiers 
who went forth to maintain that liberty and justice, not only 
for themselves and the people whom they represented, but for all 
the liberty-loving people of the world. 

May the fruits of their sacrifices live and blossom as the rose. 
Their work is done, and well done. May the last of them soon 
reach their beloved land and be received by a grateful people 
and their loved ones at home; and all praise shall be Thine, in 
the name of Him who taught us liberty and justice. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
‘Patents, I ask unanimous consent that that committee be 
granted the privilege of sitting during the sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday. It is not 
now in order to do that. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House not to exceed five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for not exceeding five min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
man’s discourse? 

Mr. DYZR. A question with reference to the bill we had up 
yesterday—the procedure in the matter. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are you going to discuss that? 
Have we not 12 hours of general debate on that bill? 

Mr. DYER. I do not desire to discuss the bill, I will say to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
man proposes to discuss? 

Mr. DYER. It is a personal matter in reference to my posi- 
tion in yesterday's proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the public press of yesterday, in- 
cluding the Washington Post, states in effect that I, together 
with certain other Representatives, filibustered against the pro- 
hibition enforcement bill which we had up yesterday for con- 
sideration. I desire to state that I did not at any time filibuster 
or attempt to delay the proceedings with reference to that bill. 
The Recorp and the Journal of yesterday will show that when 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] interrogated the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Votstrrap], the chairman of the 
committee in charge of the bill, as to whether or not some agree- 
ment could be had with reference to obtaining or fixing a date 
for a vote, I interrupted by stating that regardless of what the 
gentleman from Minnesota might say I would not be bound by 
any agreement to that effect. 

I stated also to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that as one 
of the members of this committee I would do what I could to 
hasten action upon the prohibition bill 

That is, I think, Mr. Speaker, a sufficient statement for me 
to make to show that I did not at any time filibuster. I do not 
care to be put in the attitude of being a filibusterer for the 
purpose of trying to defeat action upon any legislation that the 
House may desire to take action upon. I may be opposed to 
certain legislation, but I have never at any time during my 
eight years here been engaged in any tactics that had for their 
sole purpose the delaying or preventing the House from taking 
a vote upon a bill. 

I wanted to make this statement so that the reports in the 
press may be corrected. 

LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I renew my request, at the diree- 
tion of the Committee on Patents, that the committee be per- 
mitted to sit during the sessions of the House. 


What is the subject of the gentle- 


What is the matter that the gentle- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Patents may be permitted 
to sit during the sessions of the House. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri rose. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman wait a moment? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question. Has the committee devised a bill to reform the patent 
laws in existence? ; ; ‘ 

Mr. NOLAN. The committee started in this morning, holding 
hearings on three bills. One is to create a patent court of ap- 
peals and to provide damages where injunctions are granted in 
infringement cases; another is to create a separate and inde- 
pendent bureau of the Patent Office; and the third is to revise 
and reclassify the force and the salaries in the Patent Office, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not believe it is very good practice to have the minor com- 
mittees of the House sit during the sessions of the House. There 
is a very considerable incentive as matters now stand for ab- 
8 from the Chamber during the sessions of the House, 
and—— 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. And unless this committee has tremendously 
important business before it, it seems to me it ought to be able to 
transact its business in the forenoon. 

Mr. NOLAN. I want the gentleman to understand that this is 
one of the very important and major committees in the House; 
not one of the minor committees, [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, until we have some informa- 
tion as to just how much important legislation this major com- 
mittee has, I shall have to object. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. The 
gentleman's objection comes too late. The Chair decided the 
proposition, and I answered the question of the minority leader. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. After the Chair 
stated that he heard no objection, the gentleman from Missourt 
rose, and, the Chair assumed, reserved the right to object, and 
asked some questions. Then the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MONDELL] intervened. It has happened several times and 
is likely to happen again, and so it may be well to make this gen- 
eral statement that the Chair, when he thought there would be 
no objection, has stated quickly, in order to hasten the business 
of the House, that no objection was made and the consent was 
granted. But if some gentleman after that objects, the Chair 
has allowed it on the ground that because of the precipitate 
action of the Chair he did not have a fair opportunity. 
The Chair thinks that was the case here and that the gentleman 
from Wyoming still has the right to object. 

Mr, NOLAN. I simply call the Chair’s attention to the fact 
that the unanimous-consent request had been granted, and the 
gentleman from Missouri, the minority leader, rose to ask a 
question. 

The SPEAKER. Exactly. The Chair thought that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri desired to ask a question, reserving the 
right to object, and that he was entitled to do so despite the 
hasty statement of the Chair that there was no objection, and 
then the gentleman from Wyoming had the same right of ob- 
jecting. — 

Mr. NOLAN. I did not so understand it. 
consent to make a statement for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. Reserving the right to object, I just want to 
say that I do not see any reason in the world why the com- 
mittee should not have leave to sit if it wants to, There can 
not be any reason why it should not. 

Mr. NOLAN. The hearing that was set for this morning by 
the Committee on Patents was set several weeks ago. There 
are a number of very eminent patent lawyers and scientists who 
have come to Washington from various parts of the country, 
with the understanding that the Committee on Patents would 
sit all the rest of this week. These bills are very important, 
and while I might have said in a jocular way that the Com- 
mittee on Patents was a major committee, it is the intention 
of the committee to make it a working committee of this House, 
and to try during this Congress to enact some legislation that 
will be of real benefit to the inventors and manufacturers of 
this country. 

I think these hearings are very important, and I believe this 
committee should have the right to sit during the sessions of 
the House, inasmuch as we have brought these men to this city 
from all over the country. I hope the majority leader will 
withdraw his objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


I ask unanimous 
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Mr. MONDELL. Reserving the right to object, the right to 
sit during the sessions of the House is one that has been 
granted ordinarily only to the major committees of the House 
which have to do with legislation or appropriations, and whose 
duties are such as to require continuous sittings. In referring 
to the Committee on Patents as a minor committee I do not 
mean to say that it is not an important committee, but it cer- 
tainly is not one of what are generally known as the major 
committees of the House, and the minor committees of the 
House have very infrequently been granted permission to sit 
during the sessions of the House. During the last few days 
Members have been kept here much longer than necessary for 
the transaction of the public business, by continuous roll calls 
to develop a quorum. That will continue during the session 
if a large number of the committees are to sit during the ses- 
sions of the House. The only way to keep a quorum here is 
to have the Members free from their committee duties in the 
main during the time that the House sits. There are certain 
committees that must necessarily sit, and I haye no objection 
personally to this committee sitting the remainder of this week, 
if it is necessary that they sit during the sessions of the 
House; but I do not think it is good practice to have the com- 
mittees generally sit during the sessions of the House. If the 
gentleman will modify his request, I shall make no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Reserving the right to object, I want to make 
one statement for the consideration of the leader of the ma- 
jority. I think all the Members on this side appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s responsibility, and are grateful for the activity that 
he has shown in securing the attendance of Members. The gen- 
tleman very well says that under ordinary circumstances only 
the major committees ask for this permission. But let me call 
the attention of the gentleman to the fact, however, that in a 
great many cases, when minor committees have had specially 
important matters pending, this permission has been granted to 
them. Let me suggest also to the leader of the majority that 
the legislation now pending before the Committee on Patents 
is of the utmost importance. I am not a member of the com- 
mittee, nor am I specially interested in the legislation, but as a 
lawyer I know that the entire bar of the United States have been 
greatly interested for many years in obtaining the changes pro- 
posed in these bills, as recited by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Noran]. It is very important legislation, and certainly 
under these circumstances, when these men have come from 
all over the United States to testify, they ought not to be de- 
layed by circumstances that will keep them here for weeks. 
I suggest to the majority leader that he modify his objection 
so as to allow the Committee on Patents to sit while the hear- 
ings on these particular bills are in progress. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Patents be granted permission to sit during the 
sessions of the House while holding hearings on H. R. 5011, H. R. 
5012, and H. R. 7010. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California modifies his 
request and asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Pat- 
ents be allowed to sit during the sessions of the House while 
they are considering H. R. 5011, 5012, and 7010. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. KREIDER. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the majority leader whether it would not be possible to 
have some understanding that the committees which have bills 
pending that require hearings may proceed with those hearings, 
and that during that time the House will not undertake any im- 
portant business, but let the hearings be held, and the bills pre- 
pared and brought into the House, when we can all be here to 
consider them. As it is, the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Committee on Appropriations, the Committee on Patents, and 
other committees will sit during the sessions of the House, and 
you will not have the membership of the House present to enact 
proper legislation. 

I think we might make headway by having it understood that 
after we get rid of the legislation which we now have pending 
in the House there shall be a certain time for all these hear- 
ings and that the committees may be allowed to have those 
hearings all at the same time. Let them prepare their legisla- 
tion and bring it into the House. Let the House adjourn for 
three days at a time, with the understanding that no impor- 
tant business shall be transacted until the committees have 
had their hearings and until the bills are prepared and pre- 
sented for the consideration of the House. Then we can have 

_ the attendance of the whole membership. Furthermore, all the 
hearings had by all the committees should be printed and a 
copy sent to each Member of the House by the committee. 
There are many new Members—and old ones, for that matter— 
who are not informed as to these hearings and do not have an 
opportunity to look over and examine the hearings before the 


bills are taken up for consideration by the House. If this 
were done, Members would have an opportunity to be fully 
informed, which is not always the case now. I do not intend 
to object, but simply offer this as a suggestion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from California? 

There was no objection. ; 

SPEECHES OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Recorp the speech made on yes- 
terday by the President of the United States, upon his return 
from the peace conference in Paris, in response to the greeting 
extended to him by the citizens of New York and elsewhere, and 
also to have printed in the Recorp the speech delivered by the 
President on the 4th of July on board ship to the soldiers and 
Sailors of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by ihserting 
the speech made by the President on July 4 and also the speech 
made yesterday by the President in New York. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that Cal- 
endar Wednesday may be dispensed with to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with to- 
day. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. I object. 

Mr. DYER. I move that Calendar Wednesday be dispensed 
with to-day. - 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman moves that Calendar 
Wednesday be dispensed with to-day. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DYER. I ask for a division. I will state that it is for 
ne purpose of expediting the consideration of the prohibition 
. The House divided; and there were—ayes 4, noes 112, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Obviously 
there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
and the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees. Those 
in favor of dispensing with Calendar Wednesday will vote 
sie those opposed will vote nay, and the Clerk will call the 
ro 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 8, nays 297, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 123, as follows: 


YEAS—8, 
Blanton Dyer - Rucker Thomas 
Booher Huddleston Sims Thompson, Okla, 
NAYS—297. 
Ackerman Cannon Ellsworth Hersey 
Alexander Elston Hersman 
on Carss Esch Hickey 

Anderson Carter Evans, Mont. Hoch 
Andrews, Md. Chindblom Evans, Nebr. Houghton 
Andrews, Nebr. Clark, Fla. Evans, Ney. Hudspeth 
Aswell Clark, Mo, Ferris parng 
Ayres Classon 8 Hull. Tenn. 
Babka Coady Fields Humphreys 
Bacharach Cole Fisher Husted 
Bankhead Collier Flood Igoe 
Barbour Connally Focht Ireland 
Barkley Cooper Fordney Jacoway 
Bee Copley Foster James 
Begg Crago Frear Jefferis 
Bell Cramton French. Johnson, Ky. 
Benham Crisp Fuller, III. Johnson, Miss. 
Black Cullen Gallagher Johnson, Wash. 
Blackmon Currie, Mich. Gallivan Johnston, N. X. 
Bland, Ind. Curry, Calif. Gandy Jones, Pa. 
Bland, Va. Dale Ganly. Jones, Tex. 
Boies Dallinger Gard Kelly, Pa. 
Bowers Darrow Goldfogle Kendall 
Box Davey Good Kettner 
Brand Davis, Minn. Goodwin, Ark. Kiess 
Briggs Davis, Tenn Goodykoontz Kincheloe 
Brinson Denison Gould Kinkaid 
Brooks, Ill. Dent _ Graham, Pa. Kitchin 
Brooks, Pa. Dewai* Graham, III. Kleczka 
Browning Dickinson, Mo. Greene, Mass. Knutson 
Buchanan Dickinson, lowa Hadley Kreider 

urdick Dominick Hamilton LaGuardia 
Burroughs Doremus Hardy, Colo. Lampert 

utler Doughton Hardy, Tex. Langley 
Byrnes, S. C Dowell Haskell anham 
Byrns, Tenn. Dunbar Hau Lankford 
Caldwell Dunn Hawley Larsen 
Campbell, Kans. Echols Hayden Layton 
8 Pa. Edmonds Hays Len, Calif, 
Candler lott Hernandez Lee, Ga. 
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Lehlbach Moores, Ind. Romjue Upshaw 
sher or; ose Vaile 
Little Mudd Rouse Venable 
Lonergan Murphy Rowe Vestal 
Longworth Nelson, Mo. Rubey inson 
McArthur Newton, Mo. Sanders, oigt 
McCulloch Nicholls, S. C. Sanders, N. I. Volstead 
McDuffie Nolan Schall Walsh 
McGlennon O'Connell Sherwood Walters 
McKenzie opon Shreve Watkins 
McKeown Oldfield Siegel Watson, Pa. 
McKiniry Osborne Sin Watson, Va. 
‘McLane t Sinnott Weaver 
/ McLaughlin, Nebr, Padgett Sisson Webb 
McPherson Pa Smith, Idaho Webster 
te mith, III. Welling 
Madden Parrish Smith, Mich week 
i Pell 85 thwick Wwe ey 
er Phelan eagall eeler 
Major Platt White, Kans, 
1 he nimele White, Me. 
es e teenerson 
8 Rainey, J. W. Stephens Ohio Wilson, Ill 
itt Raker ng, Kans, 
Mil ener — 8 rash Wilson, Pa. 
er seyer umn: 
Randall, Calif. Taylor, Ark.” Wood, Ind. 
| Monahan, Wis. Randall, Wis, Taylor, Colo. ON Va. 
ondell Reber Taylor, Tenn. W 
Montague Reed, N. X. Temple Yates 
oon Ricketts Tillman Young, N. Dak. 
Mooney Riddick Tilson Young, Tex, 
Moore, Ohio Robinson, N.C. Timberlake 
Moore, Pa Rodenberg Tincher 
Moore, Va. Treadway 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "— 
Rhodes Snell 
OT VOTING—123. 
Anthony Luhring Robsien, Ky. 
Ashbrook Godwin, N. C. McAndrews Rowan 
r 1 eClintic Sabath 
Benson Green, Iowa MeFadden Sanders, Ind. 
Bland, Mo, Greene, Vt. Mein! Sanford 
tten Griest cLanghtia, Mich. Saunders, Va. 
Browne Griffin MacGregor Scott 
Brumba Hamill 
Burke Harrison Martin Sears 
Caraway Hastings Mason Sells 
Carew eflin Mead Slem 
Casey Hicks Morin Sma it 
Christopherson Hill Mott Smith, N. T. 
Clea Holland Neely Snyder 
Costello Howard Nelson, Wis. Stephens. Miss. 
Crowther Hull, Iowa Newton. Minn, Stevenson 
Dempsey Hutchinson ls, Stiness 
Donevan Johnson, S. Dak. O’Connor Strong, Pa 
Dooling Juul Oliver 
Drane hn Olney weet 
Dupré Kearns Parker Thompson, Ohie 
Eagan Kelley, Mich. Peters 
Eagle y, Iowa Porter Towner 
Emerson Kennedy, R. I. Pou Vare 
Fairfield King Purnell Ward 
Fitz Kraus Spe Wason 
Freeman Lazaro Rainey, H. T. Winslow 
Fuller, Mass. Lever Rayburn Wise 
Garland Linthicum Reavis Woodyard 
Garner Luce Reed, W. v. Zihlman 
Garrett Lufkin Riordar 


So the motion to dispense with Calendar Wednesday was 


rejected. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Mogn with Mr. Lever. 


Mr. Srrone of Pennsylvania with Mr. CASEY. 


Mr. Stur with Mr. HOLLAND. 

Mr. Morr with Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. Sanvpers of Indiana with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. Ronstrox of Kentucky with Mr. CLEARY. 
Mr. Porrer with Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. Strxess with Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. RaGspate. 


Mr. Reep of West Virginia with Mr. Drange. 


Mr. Scorr with Mr. DUPRÉ. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa with Mr. Martin. 
Mr. Exxnsox with Mr. MEAD. 

Mr. Perers with Mr. BAGAN. 

Mr. Reavis with Mr. GARRETT. 

Mr. BRITTEN with Mr. OLIVER. 

Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. OLNEY. 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. GRIFFIN. 


Mr. PARKER with Mr. Gopwny of North Carolina, 


Mr. Kann with Mr. Santa of New York. 
Mr. SNYDER with Mr. HASTINGS. 
Mr. Lurxrx with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 


Mr. McFavpen with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 


Mr. Hurcuryson with Mr. STEVENSON. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. Rax URN. 


Mr. MeLA Von of Michigan with Mr. Rowan, 


Mr, Hrexs with Mr. SULLIVAN, 


Mr. Kearns with Mr. SABATH. 
Mr. Jonson of South Dakota with Mr. SAunpers of Virginia. 
Mr. McKintrey with Mr. SCULLY. 


Warp with Mr. BAND of Missouri, 
. WINsLow with Mr. AYRES. 
. Wason with Mr. Benson. 


Mr. Swett with Mr. RIORDAN. 
Mr. THomrson of Ohio with Mr. Dooraxd. 
id Kune with Mr. NxxLx. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” I wish to withdraw 
that vote and answer “present,” as I am paired with the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. RIORDAN. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. This being Calendar Wednesday, the Clerk 
will call the committees. 


AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND, 


The Clerk called the committees, and when the Committee 
on Education was reached, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 2847, pro- 
— * additional aid for the American Printing House for the 

The SPEAKER. The bill is on the Union Calendar, and the 
House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself inte Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Woop of In- 
diana in the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2847) providing additional aid for the American Printing 
House for the Blind. 


e books an 
—— Und there is s hereby authorised t to 
to it in addition to the permanent appro 


ted ann jə 
— tan of $10,000 3 made in the act entitled 222 act — wagering the 
be gah ye of the blind,” approved March — as; as amen: the sum 
which sum shall be accordance with the re- 
. of said act to — a Sagem — e not the blind. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kansas IMr. CAurnzrrl may be permitted 
to speak out of order for 15 minutes, the time to be taken out 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] 
be permitted to speak out of order for 15 minutes, the time 
to be taken out of the time in control of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]. Is there objection? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I ask unanimous consent to speak for two min- 
utes out of order on a matter of concern to the Members of 
the House after the gentleman from Kansas has concluded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is in the control of the gentleman 
from. Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, if the other request is granted, I 
shall be glad to yield the two minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas, provided no one objects, as he wants to speak out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, we have just sidetracked a very important bill—the pro- 
hibition enforcement bill—to take up Calendar Wednesday. I 
take it that we ought to devote the time to-day to the consider- 
ation of bills on the calendar, and if we can get through this 
bill from the Committee on Education, of which I am a mem- 
ber, without any debate, or with very little debate, we ought 


to do it and pass to something else. Therefore I object. 
CHAIRMAN 


The The gentleman from Ohio is recognized. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. If there is no one opposed to the bill, under 
the rule that debate is limited to two hours, one hour to those 
in favor and one hour to those opposed, would the debate be 
then confined to one hour? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not answer that, as the 
committee has control of the bill, whether they wish to use all 
of the time or not. 

Mr. RAKER. There would not be two hours of debate upon 
the bill. Those who are in favor of the bill are entitled to one 
hour and those who are opposed to it are entitled to one hour. 
If no one is opposed to the bill, will more than one hour be 
used? 


The CHAIRMAN. If it is asked for by the friends of the 
bill, the Chair understands that the entire two hours may be 
consumed. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, in 1858, two years before the 
opening of the Civil War, there was incorporated in the city 
of Louisville, Ky., what is known as the American Printing 
House for the Blind. This printing house is purely an elee- 
mosynary institution, having no stock, making no profits, ex- 
isting wholly for the printing of books for the blind to be dis- 
tributed to the various schools for the blind. In 1879 Congress 
subsidized the institution by an annual appropriation of $10,000. 
When it did that there were in the blind schools of the United 
States 2,180 pupils. To-day there are 5,347 pupils in the blind 
schools of the country. There is an estimate of 75,000 blind 
people, adults included, throughout the United States, without 
including those made blind by the late war. 

Aid to this institution by the Government might be objected 
to upon the ground that the Government can not properly aid 
it because it is not a Government institution. In view of the 
fact that the Government has been supporting it ever since 
1879, I do not believe that a legitimate objection can be raised 
on that score. $ 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. I just wanted to ascertain whether the appropria- 
tion has been a continuing one since 1879. 

Mr. FESS. It has. 

Mr. BEE. Is this an increase of the original appropriation 
or is it the same amount? 

Mr. FESS. It is an increase of $40,000, which makes it an 
annual appropriation of $50,000. 

Mr. BEE. What is the object of the i increase from the original 
appropriation? 

Mr. FESS. There are several reasons. One is that the 
original appropriation was made when there were 2,180 pupils, 
while now there are 5,347. Another reason is that the expense 
of the books, the making of the books, has so vastly increased 
to-day over what it was in 1879. Brass for the plates in 1912 
cost 10 cents a pound, and in 1918 36 cents a pound. The 
plates used in the printing of the books for the blind, there- 
fore, cost considerably more. In 1912 paper cost 114 cents a 
pound, and 1918 173 cents a pound. The cost of binder boards 
in 1912 was $36 per ton, and in 1918 $82.50 per ton. Labor 
employed in the printing house is paid at the rate of $36 per 
month, girls being employed, which is entirely too small a wage. 

Mr. BEE. I do not object to the amount. I just wanted to be 
certain that it is under existing law, and that the only way to 
avoid the appropriation would be by specific repeal. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is correct. This is simply to 
authorize the appropriation of $40,000 additional to the $10,000, 
not to appropriate it. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman explain to the House just 
how this money is expended and how the books are distributed? 

Mr. FESS. The money is expended for overhead charges. I 
can give the gentleman the items. The money is expended for 
various items in the way of overhead charges, also for the labor 
employed, which would require some training, and for the raw 
material that goes into the books. 

Mr. RAKER. That is all set out in the hearings? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Would the guitienen explain to the committee 
just how these books are distributed to the various blind insti- 
tutions? 

Mr. FESS. The books are distributed on a per capita basis 
according to the number of blind pupils in the schools, and they 
are extended to all of the schools in the various States. 

Mr. RAKER. Free of expense? 

Mr. FESS. To the schools free of expense, and they are sold 
to blind people not in school at actual cost without any profit 
to a living human being. 

Mr. RAKER. This, then, is solely for the purpose of printing 
the books and getting the material to be sent to the various 
institutions over the United States, and then to be resold to the 
blind children 

Mr. FESS. 


Not necessarily resold. 


Mr. RAKER. I meant resold to the blind children at actual 
cost to the Government. 


Mr. FESS. The blind children as a rule do not buy the books. 
The institution gets the books from this printing house, and 
the blind pupils use the books not as their own but as the in- 
stitution’s books, and it is frequently the case that one book will 
be used by from three to five blind pupils. 

Mr. RAKER. The book goes to the blind institution, for in- 
stance, in my State, and that institution pays the Government 
back the actual cost of the purchase of that book. 

Mr. FESS. So far as the Government subsidy is concerned, 
the institution does not pay for books to that extent. They are 
given gratis. I will let Mr. Ogven, of Louisville, where the 
Printing house is located, make a statement in regard to that. 

Mr. OGDEN. If the gentleman will yield, to the extent of 
this appropriation books and apparatus are furnished to the 
pupils in the schools throughout the country without any charge 
whatever. In excess of the appropriation the pupils of these 
institutions purchase the books at actual cost. 

Mr. RAKER. Do the institutions pay for them or the pupils 
themselves, ordinarily speaking? 

Mr. OGDEN. Well, I am not sure whether the institution 
pays for the excess or not. 

Mr. RAKER. The purpose is to get these books as quickly 
as possible to as many of these blind girls and boys as possible. 
That is the purpose of the appropriation. 

Mr. FESS. Let me say to my friend from California, a 
primer, for instance, like one for which a child pays 60 cents, 
if printed for the blind on raised letters, will cost from $5 
to $8, and the common schoolbook, such as the Montgomery 
History we use in some of the high schools, if printed for the 
blind, it is estimated will be printed in something like 11 
volumes, which, if printed for seeing children, would make one 
book that would cost $1.25, while the 11 volumes would cost 
probably $35, which makes it very expensive, so expensive that 
no private enterprise can enter upon the printing of books for 
the blind because there is no profit possible. It would make 
it so costly to the blind children or their parents that it would 
be prohibitive. This is an eleemosynary institution, built in 
1858, subsidized by the Government in 1879, simply to supply 
at Federal cost the books which are used by these children, 

Mr. RAKER. What I was trying to get at was this: These 
6,000 pupils and 75,000 adults, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, this is the only appropriation and expenditure the Goy- 
ernment is making. Is that true? 

Mr. FESS. So far as I know; and of the 75,000 blind adults 
who obtain books, all of them have to pay for them at the actual 
cost. 

Mr. RAKER. Somebody made the suggestion the Government 
is spending other money for the blind. 

Mr. GOOD. If the gentleman will permit, the legislative bill 
carries an appropriation for the blind. 

Mr. FESS. In the District of Columbia? 

Mr. RAKER. Not for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GOOD. In the appropriation for the Congressional Li- 
brary there is an item carried; I have forgotten the amount now. 
There is quite a force at work, but that has nothing to do with 
the distribution of these books. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the reason I was trying to get informa- 
tion. 

Mr. GOOD. But the gentleman’s statement is so broad, that 
this was the only thing the Government was doing for the blind, 
that my mind went to that one item where the Government made 
an appropriation. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a fact that the amount referred to as 
making up an expenditure is used for the library to keep up 
work in the Congressional Library? The District of Columbia 
has no provision here for its blind at all. If there is need, it 
has to go to Maryland or somewhere. Is not that true? 

Mr. OGDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. GOOD. I can not tell the gentleman the extent of their 
activities. I only remember the item. But it had nothing to 

do with the provision for books carried in this bill. 

Mr. FESS. I now yield to the gentleman: from New York 
[ Mr. GOLDFOGLE]. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. As to the blind who are in these institu- 
tions or connected with the institutions, how will they obtain the 
books and at what rate? > 

Mr. FESS. Those who are not in the blind schools will have 
to pay for the-books at actual cost. It is only to the pupils of 
the blind schools that these books are to be distributed. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. So that any blind, though not connected, 
or if connected, with any institution or school, could on applica- 
tion obtain these books at cost? 

Mr. FESS. That is correct; that has been their practice. 
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Mr. TOWNER. If the gentleman will permit, in regard to the 
inquiry of the gentleman from New York, let me say nearly all 
the State institutions have made arrangements by which they 
loan to the adult blind these books. These books all come from 
some printing establishment such as this. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 
tion? In going over the matter, does the gentleman estimate 
that this additional $40,000 or $50,000—or rather I want to get 
from the gentleman and from the committee as to how many 
more books are necessary that would be provided for by this 
appropriation? Some of these are only partially provided for 
now, I understand. 

Mr. FESS. I think I could answer more satisfactorily to 
the Member from California if I gave the report of the special 
committee appointed to make this investigation as to the facili- 
ties of this printing establishment as to its needs 

Mr. RAKER. I wish the gentleman would do that. 

Mr. FESS. The report was made by experts, one represent- 
ing the blind school in Cleveland, another the blind school in 
Pittsburgh, and another of Watertown, Mass., and one, I think, 
from New York. The committee was very representative, and 
they made these recommendations: 


e Bale of e platen, the property of cha pring 
Secon e o ete r 0 n 
and all unbound embossed e 2 5 £ 
aon 8 to the owners of obsolete plates the property of other 
n on: 
1 3 Disposal of all embossing machines for which there is no 
onger n 
ifth. The employment of sufficient additional . in the binding 
department to keep 1 ee 8 tion. 
ixth. Repair of two stereo plate- 
already owned by the printing house, the purchase o 
Braille stereotyping machines and embossing presses as may 


needed. 
Seventh. Purchase of tangible 


apparatus in wholesale quantities for 
ad nk to the schools until the printing house is ready to manu- 
‘acture 


e Improved methods of ordering books and filling orders for 


wo Ninth. Employment of privately owned stereotype plate-making ma- 
chines for immediate increase of output. 
Tenth. Such increases in compensation of present employees as in 
the s oasen: or of the management need and deserve them. 
— ries “myer of a 22 — superintendent, who shall 


ent. 
use, 


machines 
sense 


give his whole 
Twelfth. To accom tg results, we urge that the congressional 
subsidy be increased to $50,000 per annum. 


This statement, let me say, was brought to us at the last 
Congress by the chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
Mr. Sherley, who made the request that the Rules Committee 
make it in order, but later on came on the floor of the House 
and got unanimous consent for the consideration of it, and it 
was passed without opposition. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. TILSON. ‘The gentleman has stated that the cost of the 
books and the number of the blind have materially increased, 
and that the increase from $10,000 to $50,000 will be imme- 
diately needed? 

Mr. FESS. I think it will be immediately needed, but we put 
the authorization here rather than the appropriation, because 
there is very strong conviction that the committee ought not to 
appropriate. 

Mr. TILSON. That is all right; but I was thinking the gen- 
tleman had left no elasticity to his authorization and that if 
the number of blind keeps on increasing or if the expense 
should be any higher, the gentleman, by fixing it at $50,000, 
could not increase it. 

Mr. FESS. Subsequent legislation would have to correct 
that. If you will allow me to present these items first, I will 
then yield: 

Present salaries and wa salari - 
e 0 ees and increases ‘in ges hm, and zas e w; —— 
— — 9 5,000, aoe iy 380.600 repairs and 

That estimate was presented here in the last Session by the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. ‘I will, 

Mr. HUSTED. Is the entire congressional subsidy given 
away, or is some of it kept for the purpose of paying the expense 
of upkeep? 

Mr. FESS. It is given away in books. 

Mr. HUSTED. It is all given away? 

Mr, FESS. Yes; the whole thing, and it is that portion that 
is purely gratuitous. 

Will the gentieman yield? 
x This is a mere authorization—— 

Mr. FESS. It is. 


Mr. CANNON (continuing). Just as you have read, for the 
buying of additional machinery and the increase of wages, and 
so forth, and need not necessarily be duplicated every year. 
But the Committee on Appropriations would, I apprehend, under 
the law, after hearings on this estimate, recommend an appro- 
priation up to the limit of $50,000 and appropriation would be 
made to that amount in the event that it was the will of Con- 
gress. It may be less than that after this institution is fully 
equipped, and probably will be. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is correct in his observation. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I will. 

Mr. BEE. I understood the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner] to state that if, for instance, the State institutions for 
the blind in Texas wanted to loan books to the blind in our 
State, they must get these books through this concern? 

Mr. FESS. There is no other place that I know of where 
they can get them. 

Mr. OGDEN. And this is the only printing establishment for 
the blind in this country. 

Mr. FESS. I may say that there is the Howe Publishing 
House, that does a little work in printing a certain style of 
books, but nothing like those that are needed in the schools. 
It is the only institution of which I know in the whole country 
that does this work. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, personally I 
have had a great deal of pleasure in reviewing the annual ac- 
counts of this institution for several years. I wish to say this, 
that there is no institution or agency with which I have a per- 
sonal acquaintance that renders better statements as to the 
economical use of the money appropriated for the purpose than 
this institution does. I do not believe that we could spend a 
like amount of money in any direction or for any benevolent pur- 
pose that would be more wisely applied than in the direction of 
the recommendation of the committee. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. I thank the gentleman for the statement. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. , I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, at the proper time, when this 
bill is read under the five-minute rule, I expect to offer an 
amendment to strike out the word “ annually ” appearing on 
line 6, page 1, and also to strike out the sum “ $40,000,” on line 
9, and insert in lieu thereof “$20,000.” I want to explain my 
position to my colleagues for offering such an amendment. The 
chairman of the committee has explained to the House that the 
necessities existing for raising this subsidy of $10,000, which 
has existed since 1879, to $50,000 are in substance threefold. 
First, he says that copper plates cost more money; that copper, 
for instance, costs more now than it did formerly by reason of 
war-time conditions. 

Mr. BLACK. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. ‘The statement is made, as I understand, that 
since the armistice was signed copper is the one product that 
has gone back to prewar prices. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to discuss that. 

Secondly, that there are twice as many blind people. For 
instance, as compared with the figure 2,500, there are 5,400 or 


5,500 now. 

Mr. FESS. Fifty-three hundred. 

Mr. BLANTON. Fifty-three hundred, to be exact. 

Mr. FESS. In schools. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, in schools, for whose benefit we ap- 
propriate this money every year. And thirdly, that there are 
adult blind people and other blind made so by reason of the 
war that are going to have to be helped in the way of furnishing 
equipment where they desire it at actual cost. 

Mr. FESS. Seventy-five thousand adult blind, not ineluding 
those blinded in the war. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 


In a moment. Let us take up that feature 
of it first, The ones blinded by the war are going to be handled 
entirely by a different department of this Government, and for 
whose benefit ample appropriation has already been made. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I suppose we can discuss this 
question not under the head of a subsidy but rather 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The gentleman can get time in his own right. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Out in my country we do not 
I want to vote for the proposition. 


like the word “ subsidy.” 
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Mr. BLANTON. Well, it is a subsidy. That is exactly what 
it is, aml if the gentleman votes for this bill he will be voting 
a subsidy of $50,000 annually to a private corporation. We 
might just as well look that squarely in the face, now that the 
war is over. When it is a subsidy pure and simple we ought to 
eall it a “subsidy.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from California? 

Mr. BLANTON. Gladly. 

Mr. RAKER. I do not find it in the hearings, but only in the 
report. Is it not a fact that provision is made in the Army bill 
for books for the blind, and this is the only institution where 
they can be got? Why should not this institution be given a 
sufficient amount to previde them, even running up to $50,000 
or $100,0007 

Mr. BLANTON. Every person whe has been blinded by 
reason of the war will be cared for by the vocational education 
institutions. The chairman will admit that there is ample pro- 
vision to take care of every one so blinded who may need help 
or assistance along that line. Ample millions are now available 
under appropriations made already. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I am sorry, I have a short time only, 
and I refuse to yield any further; otherwise I would gladly yield 
to my friend from Minnesota. The gentleman may get time in 
his own right. 

Since 1879 every year this institution has been given by the 
United States Government $10,000. Surely in that length of 
time there has been an accumulation of equipment. Numerous 
private donations have been made to this corporation. Surely 
in that length of time there has been an accumulation of books 
and supplies for the blind children of the country. All these 
books are not obsolete. All of these plates are not obsolete. 
Why, even if copper did cost more at this time, those obsolete 
copper plates are still copper. They have not changed their 
form or their substance, and they are worth just as much as 
copper to this book concern in Louisville, Ky., to-day as they 
were before the war, and they can be made into new plates. I 
think the present conditions are not going to last long. We are 
soon going to get back to a normal basis and a normal status, 
and why should we appropriate annually $40,000 additional when 
we have given them $10,000 a year since 1879, and that is all they 
asked for? Not until this last year have they ever come here and 
asked for another cent in behalf of this institution. 

The institution is worthy. I heard the good woman testify 
here several months ago before our committee. I questiened 
her carefully on these different matters. If they have been 
satisfied with $10,000 a year up to this time, if the number of 
blind children for whose benefit we make this appropriation 
has merely doubled in the schools, then why should we give 
them four times as much as we have given them heretofore 
and then make it an annual subsidy, something that oceurs and 
recurs every year, no matter how quickly we get back to normal 
conditions? 

I do not think it is necessary. I want to give them every 
cent that they can use and should use properly. F want to do 
everything that is necessary for the blind children of the country, 
But just as surely as you appropriate $50,000 when a lesser sum 
would be adequate, that extra amount will be wasted. It will 
never be returned to the Treasury, and you gentlemen, colleagues 
of mine, know that as well as I do. I think that $20,000 addi- 
tional this year is plenty. It will make three times as much 
as they had last year. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,” and if they need more next year let them come in and 
ask for it, and there will be Congressmen sitting here ready to 
appropriate for them in the years to come. Why should we 
make it a permanent annual affair and give them $40,000 addi- 
tional? Let them come back next year and we will take care 
of their needs and necessities. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I do not understand that the language of the 
bill grants 2 permanent annual appropriation. It simply makes 
it in order for the Committee on Appropriations to report 
out 


Mr. BLANTON. If the chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations will look at line 6 he will see that 
that word “annual” makes it a permanent affair by authoriz- 
ing each year an additional appropriation of $40,000, which the 
Committee on Appropriations will deem a direction by Congress. 
Mr. GOOD. It says: ; 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually. 


> Mr. BLANTON. 
Appropriations is willing to put it in the bill. 


That means annually if the Committee on 


Mr. GOOD. That does not make it a permanent appropriation, 
so far as the $40,000 additional is concerned, if I understand 
the language correctly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman’s understanding of the lan- 
guage and my own are wholly different, because, as I under- 
stand it, according to the meaning of the English language, when 
we authorize a thing te be appropriated annually the Committee 
on Appropriations has authority to put it in a bill, and a point 
of order will not hold against it, because there will be ample 
legislation authorizing the appropriation, and it will be so 
appropriated. 

Mr. GOOD. If you strike out the word “annually,” you 
simply authorize te be appropriated $40,000 additional, and that 
would be for one year. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; for this year; and that is all we ought 
to take eare of, because, as I say, we are here or not, 
there will be Congressmen here every year, ready to take care 
of the needs and necessities of the blind children. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 

Mr. BANKHEAD. . Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in order that you may have an intelligent idea of the 
origin of this institution, as far as the Federal aid to it is con- 
cerned, it might be well enough to call your attention to a few 
features of the original aet making this appropriation. 

This act was approved March 3, 1879, and I want to eall your 
attention to a few of its purposes, and especially the limitations 
and safeguards thrown around this appropriation, as I feel sure, 
from some of the inquiries that have been made here, you are 
interested in that phase of the situation. It is a rather long 
act, and, of course, I will not undertake to read it all. Asa 
part of the preamble it says: 
that the biind of the coun . 


and wisest 1 
upon a national basis should be accomplished, inasmuch as education 
of the blind is a subject of national 

It is rather interesting to observe in this connection that it is 
also stated in the preamble that at the time when this bill was 
passed in 1879 it was contended that there were 30,000 blind 
persons in the United States for whom it was necessary to pro- 
vide books of instruction and ordinary literature, instead of 
75,000, as now is the case. 

This was an appropriation of an amount of $250,000 to be 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, who was 
directed in this act to invest this of $250,000 then appro- 
priated in bonds of the Government of the United States, at a 
minimum rate of interest of 4 per eent per annum, which would 
yield, and has yielded since that time, of course, an annual 
revenue of $10,000. The act provides that— 


The income upon the bonds thus held in trust for the education of the 
blind shall be expended the trustees of the American 


and 

ks and apparatus so manufactured and furnished by 

year blic institutions 

tories of the 

pie Fre dent of each, duly certified maer arg roaraa ot ene 

en 0 rd o 5 

f such distributi Menke tne IDOE Men GE oie Is in all the 

publie institutions for the education of the blind, to be au tieated in 

Suech manner and as often as the trustees of the said American Printing 
Howse shall require. 


So that you will see, gentlemen, in the organic act here, while 
it is endowed by this Federal appropriation, it is really upon the 
basis of its benefits being equally bestowed upon all the unfor- 
tunate blind of the different States in proportion to the number 
of blind in each State to the total population of the country. 
It is provided that— 

No part of the income of said bonds shall be expended in the erection 
or leasing of ings. 

And it is also provided that— 


No profit shall be put on any books or — rp a tus for the in- 
struction of the blind manufactured or ed by trustees of said 
Am Printing House for the Blind, located in Louisville, Ky. ; and 
the put upon each article so manufactured or furnished shal! only 
be its actual cost. 


Then the act goes on te provide for the bond of the treasurer, 
and so forth. : i 

It developed in the hearings before our committee that in 
view of the very largely increased number ef blind people in 
the United States whose literary necessities have to be supplied 
almost entirely by this one institution, and in view of the in- 
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creased cost of production of these peculiar books required for 
the blind, and in view of possibly some additional administra- 
tive expenses, it was absolutely impossible to operate this great 
philanthropic and humanitarian institution successfully, as it 
was the purpose of the Congress in 1879 that it should be con- 
ducted, upon the income derived from this annuity from the 
interest on the bonds. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. I want to see if I have a correct understand- 
ing. These books are furnished to the students in the blind 
asylums in the country without expense. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As far as the students are concerned, yes. 

Mr. CANNON: Now, when the rest of the 75,000 blind citi- 
zens of the United States, not in these institutions, desire to 
buy these books, they buy them at cost from this corporation, 
and, of course, the money so received goes to the corporation, 
and is, I sippose, in one sense a revolving fund. Is that correct? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is true, as I understand the situa- 
tion. 

This matter came up in the last Congress, as has been sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Ohio, Dr. Fess. We had hearings 
before our committee. The matter was fully presented, and the 
extreme necessity for increasing this appropriation appealed very 
strongly to the committee; and I think those of you who remem- 
ber the reputation and action of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. Sherley, along lines of economy in the House will be per- 
suaded of the necessity for the appropriation when I state to 
you that he very earnestly and ardently sponsored and favored 
the amount of the appropriation carried in a similar bill in the 
last Congress. I feel sure that that will be a persuasive argu- 
ment to your minds that the amount here carried is one that 
is entirely within reason. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Might not our good friend from Kentucky, 
Mr. Sherley, have been influenced in the same way that a great 
many of us Congressmen are influenced when the matter involves 
consideration of an institution located in our home town? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. From my knowledge and observation of 
the character and intellectual and moral integrity of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, Mr. Sherley, I will say to the gentleman 
that I believe a consideration of that sort would not appeal to 
him in the slightest degree from the standpoint of his position 
as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HUSTED. What fund has this institution with which to 
carry on its work, beyond the congressional appropriation? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As far as the evidence appeared before the 
committee, there is none. It is possible that there may have 
been voluntary contributions from private sources, but this 
$10,000 a year is the only dependable amount, as far as the 
knowledge of the committee goes, upon which the institution can 
operate. 

Now, gentlemen, as has been suggested, this is certainly an in- 
stitution that deserves to be fostered along the lines of this 
original act by reasonable appropriations from the Federal 
Treasury. When the Committee on Appropriations of this House 
proceed to carry into effect the authorization hereby provided, of 
course they will exercise their authority to call before them wit- 
nesses to show the necessity for the amount of the appropria- 
tion. It is only authorized, and if the sum of $50,000 annually 
is not needed to carry on the great work of this institution, why 
then the Committee on Appropriations, in its sound discretion, 
will reduce the amount to what is actually required each year. 
But it is patent, and must appeal to your sound judgment, that 
in view of the changed conditions, in view of the necessarily in- 
creased cost of production, of wages and material, and in view 
of the more than doubling of the total number of blind persons 
in the United States since the original act was passed, it is cer- 
tainly a matter of absolute necessity to increase the amount of 
the appropriation. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I wish the gentleman would call the attention of 
the committee to the difference between the course of study in 
1879 and to-day in any college or in any institution of learning. 
I recall that we were told that the titles of the books in 1879 
were less than 8, while now they are over 2,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is a matter I feel sure will appeal 
to the consideration of the committee. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not think I care to discuss this particular 
proposition any further. I had intended under general debate 
to ask leave to proceed out of order and discuss a related matter 


of education, but in view of the fact that the request of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] was denied I will withhold 
request. 

But I do desire, Mr. Chairman, to ask unanimous consent at 
this point to insert in the Recorp, for the benefit of the Members 
of this House, a statement furnished me by Mr. Charles A. 
Prosser, Director of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, upon the question of conflict of opinion and evidence that 
arose in the debate seeking an appropriation for that board 
under the sundry civil bill and under the special bill that we 
passed extending the authority of the Vocational Board over 
disabled soldiers. I feel sure that the Committee of the Whole 
was not aware of the real facts in the case, and there was a 
considerable amount of confusion as to the actual necessities 
of the board from a financial standpoint. In order that the 
Members of Congress may have the facts recently given to bear 
out the contention I made on the floor at that time, and made 
by other members of the Committee on Education, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert this statement of Dr. Prosser in the 
Record. I expect to refer to this statement more in detail upon 
an appropriate occasion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


FEDERAL BOARD ror VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF THE BOARD, 


Washington, July 3, 1919. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mu. BANKHEAD: In answer to your request for a 3 of 
congressional action the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
soli sailors, and marines, and the present condition of this work 
wader the Federal Board for Vocational Education, I submit the follow- 
ing information: 

APPROPRIATIONS, 


measure bet 
ing expenses of employees, subsistence, traveling e 
care of disabled 


act exten the use of the special fund for vocational education pro- 
vided b; pon Bey 7 of the vocational rehabilitation act approved June 
„approved February 26, 1919. 

e vocational rehabilitation act was 
As a mat- 


tals to 8 
o 
under section 7 of the acnee y the 


ti 
$77,025 to the special fund, All of this 


merican 


the number to be examined medically, the number to be put into train- 
ing, and the number to be helped to find employment, together with a 
per capita and total estimate for each item. 

In the meantime, for reasons that need not be given here, the Secre- 
tary of the 1 the board had agreed that the best interests 
of disabled men n g pooping and of the work of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance and of the board required the separation of their duties 
and responsibilities under the vocational rehabilitation act. A bill was 
accordingly submitted to the chairmen of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Education, as requested by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the board. This bill, after amendment in the Senate committee, was 
reported favorably and passed unanimously. Reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Education, it was, after considerable discussion, 
amended by the House so as to raise the apport for single men in 
training from $75 per month, as provided in the Senate bill, to $80 in 
the House bill, and so as to set the support of a man with wife in train- 
ing at $100 per month. As amended this bill was concurred in by the 


Senate. 

Senate bill 1213 was entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act 
to provide for vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment 
of disabled persons discharged from the mili or nayal forces of the 
United States, and for other purposes,’ approved June 27, 1918.“ 

This bill as it ed both Senate and House carried an appropriation 
of $6,000,000 with which pa the support of soldiers in training and 
their dependents and the ad trative incident thereto, mean- 
ing the necessary cost involved in the disbursements of a pay roll for 
men in trainin; 

The bill provides that disabled soldiers, a pose and marines who meet 
Spine = requirements and in the opinion of the board are in need 
of vocatio: 


abilitation to overcome the handicap of their disability 
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TTT 
and thelr dependents De paid b —.— E 
tion for . e being suspended 
ok trainin 


riginal act the bureau paid to the man while in training 
the compensation due him or his pay as of last month of active service, 


whichever was the greater. In most cases this was $30 per month, but 
— 1 for each man about $35 per month. As this was not sufficient 


a disabled man in the board, under the authori 


ed men were unable to live without aoe on $65 


in training, the board raised this to $75 e moni a 
8 2 them under the original act average 

e Senate committee reported favorably 2 bee ee of 

ihe tai 900 in the bill providin: t the Federal” for 
full support of men in and their ents, and thus as- 

a financial obligation formerly met ae the War Risk Insurance Bu- 

rem the representatives of the board pointed out that this amount would 
be sufficient for about 7,000 men only, and that our belief was that the 


numbers to be trained would be in oe of this amount for the year. 
We ee the $6,000,000 with the full . that it might prove 
insufficient and require a su 3 CAD Cenne 


When the House raised to $80. and of 
married men to $100 it added “AE IA least 8000 000 to the. financial burden 
ton — ropriation of $6,000,000, but made no change in the amount 


There seemed to be a failure in the Congress to realize these things: 
1. That one support of these men under the bill is to be 


en- 

7 DI by the board, but that approximately 40 per cent of it was 
formerly ie ut by the bureau. 

2. That merease in rt made by the House amendment 


could not bem met by the $6,000 the Senate: bill. 
3. That making, through, the bit disabled men 


medically, ed, and 8 without 
. any ; provision, e either in the sundry civil app: f bill or 
|in the b this large group of men injured y accidents in 
| camps or by ia due to exposure while in camps, for increased 
i tive expenditures. 

At the uest of the chairman of the Senate Committee on — 
tion and r, representatives of the board went to the chairman o: 
the House —— — — oe i ap er NONS and called his attention to tke 

e vocational rehabilitation act then pending 
in Senate pain eh We Dotek out that, inasm 


bill 
f uch as the appro- 
Hi made in this bill covered ful 


rt for disabled men — 


ining, it 8 ereo so much of the $6,000,000 we had asked for 
civil bill as we had: ee to use for rt of men 
5 At his request a letter was sent by me to him on June 6 


laining the situation, which closed with this sta 

I am therefore taking the liberty, in order to avoid — and 
ie justice to the House Committee on Appro 4 9 to call your atten- 
tion to this situation, and to request tha bove facts be taken 
‘into consideration in determining the 3 on for the Federal 
board to be made as an item in the sundry civil appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1919-20 for the administration of the vocational 
rehabilitation act for b soldiers.“ 

In a letter of June 11 the chairman of the committee 5 
the of this communication, stating that he would 
letter to the attention of the subcommittee and a Hang 
peor rg of the board if the committee desired any additional intr 
mation. 

The House Committee on Appropriations reported $4,000,000 for 
the work in the sundry civil appropriation bill instead of the $6, 000,000 
asked for. This passed the House. In the meantime the bill amend- 
ing the vocatio rehabilitation act, by extending the scope to cover 
many more beneficiaries and increasing t the md was of 3 men 
while in training to $80, passed the House and was concurred 5 
the Senate, with the appropriation, after a fight in t 
in the bill, but set at $6,00 

When the sundry civil bill reached the Senate Committee on ae 

riations ers 75 for vocational rehabilitation was raised 
to 7. — A n the “Tall sup" 
port of men hay same time, however, 
the ap a clause providing that 1 e ‘Should be be fn lieu of 
50 a ope conta a 5 of 
V cre gga this was 
s 008 80 the total amount for the work with disa soldiers from 

10,000,000 to $6,000,000, a sum less than would cn s be required 
o carry on the work under the original act, and leaving nothing for 
{the added numbers and expenditures placed on the board by the bill 
amending section 2. 


the House, 


RENT. 


Even without ae additional responsibilities imposed by the bill 
amending section-2 of the 3 5 act, the 9 — 
so badly crowded in ey Maltb or Sr t it was com 
{year to rent space two bu dings —th e Bliss and Bal 8 
Scattered. Even rout additio legislation it was nere = 
secure additional ce for ofice and ee force and for a 
volume of files an g b 
overfiow our present E 7 ren With the additional legislation im- 


po: new duties and a greater volume of work, the situation is 
already distressing, and it will be im: ible to ‘orm the work. 
Al juarters Government-owned 


ace have failed, the . Buildings 

t none are available. response to our request for 
this commission bas granted the board authority to use the 
tby Building and the present quarters of the board in the Bliss and 
Baltie 8 8 ws hare authority to — the same. These 
quarters axe utter equate for our wor even permission 
granted by the pri perya subject to authority to pay rent, admits of 

no increase in our space—a hopeless situatio 

The original vocational rehabilitation act ng sh the t of 
Seaton AAD District of Columbia, but the item of — — riation in the 


Sommission having notified us 
additional 


bill removes, by the ‘inference of its fall include such 
rent as an authorized expenditure, the right to use for this beep ry cw uns ned at 
‘part of the appropriation made. Unless some relief can be ed 


for the Oa will suffer from co 


once the wor ins and 
te and House Committees on 8 


The attention of the 


has been called to this matter, 


SALARY LIMITATIONS. p 
n the House Committee Approp' a reported the 3 
chet d. bill in 3 the item of $1,500,000 for vocational rehabilita- 
tion provided t no person be employed hereunder at a rate 
of compensation ny excess of $5,000: per annum, not more ery 20 per- 
sons shall be employed at rates of compensation in excess of $3,000 each 
per annum, ann fror 155 — 125 00, nel fan be employed a rates 
on m n ve, per annum.” you 

know, this al fal Na mercer > 


ff.. NE E A 
report of Jan 1 made b te T asr ed by 
Honal rehabiiltation ack. At the tim . eee 


ce that time gating has happened can. 
reconstruction ho 


ressed ion Since 
ion of some 10 or 12 


middie of Jan 
sore Maen our quart: eri 


— “Ot. dise: 
ae o ties and possibili and recommend to the district 
should be done. Men — of doing this at as the Con- 
— —.— have it done could not be secured at an a salary of 

a about — 2 since they must have the ties, train: 
man in the way you 


Since that time the 
t different 


is 84, disabl 
training. Now there are 14,129. Then we had helped to 
eee le to carry 
215 men. Now 


e under our 
men were ag ay in a few — — Now more than 4,500 
are 


oe uanze of these men 
after their 


are like ping their way back to: ci suf- 
fering. enne — e work grew it was — — 75 o secure able 
persons sta ap experience, who were m regular — 8 
on leave of pproved for the nega pret Bajame e a from 
lished homes, at increased cost living, and they could not be i ae 
at salaries a less than about $3,000. 
We had —— ical service established on January 1. as we relied for 
the time, in the interests of economy, on the hope that this might be 
ed by the War ment under section 8 G of the act. This fail- 
we were compelled to int medical officers. When the civil- 
service examination was o only five doctors 


508 8 4.808. for the exam- 
3 the salary range — set at from 82, Three 
failed, and the remaining two accepted a position in one of the 14. dis 
trict offices. Until physicians and ns o be discharged from 
the service of late we were compeile ‘ore, ere th rely upon 
8 of disabled men on the dual fee We have 
within the last two months been able to secure an nixed. medical 
service in our central and district offices at salaries. ¥ ran from. 83.000 
to $4,000 and averaging $3,500. Men competent for work of exam- 
ining men and of ting and supervising the physical and mental 
condition in training can not be secured under the salary limitations 
set by the Con; and this service 3 2 by the board. With the pas- 
sage of the g section 2 of the vocational rehabilitation 
act the situation becomes acute. Under this amendment the board is 
authorized and directed to deal directly with the disabled man and to 
train those entitled to and ine vocational rehabilitation to over- 
come the handicaps of their disabili 3 waiting for the award of 

from the Bureau of r Risk Insurance. This makes 
ae a une t medical service to determine 

cal an mental condition, relation of dis- 
ability to the occupa om formerly pursued, extent of handicap, and the 
fitness of the man for the training proposed, Without it, much of the 
werk will be a farce. 

Perhaps the most 8 problem before the board is that of the 
disabled soldier, r, or marine with arrested tuberculosis, With 
the e amendment to section 2 of the vocational rehabiti- 

th discharged from the service atter April 7, 
1917, the number of —.— cases must, as a conservative te, be 
0 Personal. 


an as 
to 

by the 

House preven asked 
with the — Committee on Appropria 


k of Doa: ted ou 
any limitations be adopted the; acre’ restrict all salaries below $4,000, 
except one at $5,000." The extire salary limitations were removed. by 
the te committee, and this action was approved by the Senate, 
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Later in the closing hours they were restored b. 


the conferees in a 
proviso that mo pornon shall be employed hereunder at a rate of com- 


a annum except the i nde 2 One at 
7,500, 1 at 5,000, 10 at $3,€00 each, and 40 from $2,500 to $3,000 each, 
nelusive. It wili be noted that whereas the restriction of 20 was set 
at from $3,000 to $4,000 in the February bill, in the sundry civil bill 
finally passed, as agreed to by the conferees, these 20 are reduced to 10 


at $3, i 
hen the original limitation was imposed in February the board had 

300 employees. It now has 1,600, and, in the expansion of the work, 
the proportion of service requiring competent men of training and ex- 
perience has kept pare with the development of our responsibilities. 
This means the retirement of many of our best experienced men, who 
have become invaluable in the service, at a time when they are most 
needed, and persons even of less competency with any Nig ted ed can 
not be had. Such a force can not now ever be restored. rthermore, 
it will require at least three months to build up even the semblance of a 
similar organization. The blow is one from which I wish to go on 
record as saying the work for disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines 
will never recover, 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the situation by inserting here the in- 
structions sent by wire to ali district officers, on July 3, 1919: 


[ Telegram.] “Jury 3, 1919. 


“Under legislation just passed, there must be drastic reduction of 
salaries unless, as we hope, some way can be found to prevent it. 
Therefore withdraw immediately all forces from hospitals and other 
points of discharge and discontinue this service at once. Readjust 
your forces by releasing a number of men equal to the number so with- 
drawn. Retain the best qualified men. Inform all men remaining in 
the service who are receiving over $2,500 that such excess can not be 
guaranteed after July 1. Urge all good men to stick by the disabled 
soldier to see if the matter can not be straightened out." 

Had the Congress even provided for the enforcement of these salary 
limitations beginning January 1, 1920, the board would have been able 
to “ tide over the situation and reorganize on some basis to get alon 
now and hereafter. But the action was taken after we had enter 
upon the new fiscal year for which the limitation in the appropriation 
was made, and became operative at once, since we could not incur obliga- 
tions for the service of these men at rates of compensation forbidden 
uf the measure. It would be difficult for me to describe, as I write, 
either the conditions In our district service or at the central office at 
this moment, with the service r and the board facing the 
necessity of placing in training the thousands of cases awaiting the 
approval by the President of the amendment to section 2 of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation act separating our work from that of the bureau 
and making it incumbent on us to proceed immediately with their cases, 
I sincerel — s you may never have such an experience. 

This letter is written to you in response to your request, in no spirit 
of fault-finding or bitterness. I believe the Congress wants to redeem 
all the promises made to soldiers while the war was on, and particu- 
larly to see that they have sogon compensation for their disabili- 
ties, and efective vocational rehabilitation to overcome their disabilities 
when they need it. Furthermore, I know that no Member of Congress 
would wittingly and knowingly cripple the work in behalf of these 
disabled men. In the rush of legislation due to unavoidable circum- 
stances, there has not been time for committees or the Congress to fully 
understand that this problem of vocational rehabilitation is perhaps 
the most difficult, from many standpoints, which any Government 
agency has ever faced, and that to solve it as it should be solved re- 
quires liberal support, a reasonably free hand, at least, and the reten- 
tion of the services of a competen ‘oup of men whose 5 al- 
ready gained is the only asset the Government has in the furtherance 
of the work. Without these, neither the Federal board nor any other 
agency can do more than discharge the task in a perfunctory, slow- 
moving, mediocre way. 

Very truly, yours, 


$7,600, 1 ex 10 82,500 


C. A. PROSSER, 
Director. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. TowNer]. Mr. Chairman, how does the 
time stand? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has 35 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Alabama 40 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the matter involved in this 
case is quite simple. In the first place, what is the parliamen- 
tary status? It is asked in this bill that an guthorization— 
and I request particularly the attention of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branron]—shall be made for $40,000 annually for 
the purpose of supporting this institution. Not one dollar is 
appropriated. Not one dollar is taken out of the Treasury, or 
can be taken out of the Treasury, except by the action of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; I can not just now. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman addressed his remarks to me. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; but I do not yield for an interruption, 
Any year that this institution desires this appropriation it must 
come before the Appropriations Committee and convince them 
of the necessity of the appropriation. If $40,000 is needed, 
doubtless it will be given. If a less amount is needed, the ap- 
propriation will be reduced to that amount. The only reason 
this is deemed necessary is, if the Appropriations Committee 
should make an appropriation, as they must if they continue to 
help the institution, it would be subject always to a point of 
order unless this authorization is made. That is all there is so 
far as the parlinmentary situation is concerned, 

Now, let us see as to the necessity of the legislation. The 
printing of books for the blind is, as gentlemen know, a different 
proposition from the ordinary printing of books. As was shown 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], a book costing 60 
cent: to print ordinarily would cost printed for the blind $6 or 
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$7. The books furnished for the blind are primarily schoolbocks 
for the education of the blind. A greater amount is continually, 
needed for them as a greater number and amotint is continually, 
needed for children who are not blind. That necessitates larger 
appropriations, 

Besides. this, it is necessary to have books of history, books 
of literary merit, some standard classical books for the benefit 
of the 75,000 adult blind in the United States. We had before 
the committee the heads of the blind asylums of New York and 
Pennsylvania and four or five other States. They say they can- 
not begin to get the number and amount of books that they need, 
They say that there is a constant demand for them, from not 
only the children who are helped in the school, but those who 
take the higher education must have books, and also for the 
75,000 blind people in the United States that are demanding 
some knowledge of and insight into the beautiful literature of 
the world. 

This is denied them continually. They can not buy the books; 
an ordinary history would cost $25 or $30. These blind people 
can not buy them. They must in the majority of cases borrow 
them. The State institutions do not feel as if they could manu- 
facture them, because it takes a special manufactory and a 
special institution for the purpose of making the books. But 
they are willing to buy them and lend them to the adult blind. 

Gentlemen talk about not needing $40,000. If it had not been 
for the unfortunate experience in the past of these people in ask- 
ing for help of the National Government they would have asked, 
as they ought to have asked, for $100,000, and that would not 
have been sufficient to have answered the demands of these 
75,000 blind people in the United States. 

Does any gentleman here desire that these blind people should 
continually grope in the dark because of the want of a little 
appropriation of this kind? It is not an appropriation made for 
anybody’s benefit; it is simply an eleemosynary work. It is a 
charitable institution of the highest grade and character. It 
is national in its character because the State can not take it 
up. I think this one small institution ought to have $100, 
to answer demands made by these blind people in the Uni 
States. In effect, the various asylums and hospitals and schools 
for the blind all over the country, in every State, have made this 
institution an agency for the purpose of supplying them with 
the books they need. 

One small institution with only $100,000 of annual support 
can practically answer the demands of the blind people of the 
United States. It is a national matter and should be treated as 
such. I am surprised that there is any suggestion from a Mem- 
ber of this House against this most excellent and necessary 
work. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 


expired. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield me two 
minutes more? 

Mr. FHSS. I yield two minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. I simply wanted to ask a question which I 
think has already been asked. Has this institution any income 
whatever from sources other than this; and if so, how much? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; but no one can tell how much, because 
it depends entirely upon voluntary contributions, and they are 
very small. It has no other permanent source of income. It 
has no endowment, although it has been hoped that it might 
have. 

Mr. WELLING. Is it a State institution? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; it is entirely private. 

Mr. WELLING. Does it take care of the blind of the State 
of Kentucky? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; but no more than it does the blind of 
other States, in so far as furnishing books is concerned. 

Mr. WELLING. It is not a publishing house? 

Mr. TOWNER. It is not a blind asylum. It is exclusively a 
publishing house, and, as I understand it, the State of Kentucky 
gave it a site and perhaps a building for the purpose. If that 
is not correct, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. OGDEN] can 
correct me. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does the gentleman not think the Govern- 
ment should take up this great work and make adequate appro- 
priations to fully do this work? - 

Mr. TOWNER. Why should we? This is being done well now 
as at present carried on. 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not mean that question as an indication 
of opposition to the bill. I am in favor of the bill, but the gen- 
tleman stated that this is not nearly adequate. 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me say this to the gentleman: I do not 
know that the time will not come when we can do better work 
through the Government, but I am satisfied now that they are 
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doing the work better than the Government could, and certainly 
a great deal cheaper. The gentleman perhaps read the state- 
ment from the ex-Auditor of the Treasury with regard to these 
people. They are very generous-hearted, noble people, who are 
working in a most beautiful and charitable way. 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not think we are giving them enough 
money. 

Mr. TOWNER. Neither do L 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PELL]. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, there is no class in this country 
more unfortunate than the blind and no class less able to help 
themselves. I have not the time to utter rounded periods on the 
advantages and value of our sight to us and what it means to 
our happiness, but we must realize that the 75,000 men and 
women who are blind in this country have absolutely no means 
of contact with the outer world except through what they read, 
and this they-can not do except they read these books which are 
printed by this publishing house. It seems to me ridiculous that 
we should adopt a cheese-paring policy, that we should not give 
and give generously to provide the only happiness that can pos- 
sibly be given to the blind, 

Of course, they can talk, but they can not adequately com- 
municate with the world, they can not know what is going on, 
they can not enjoy the theaters, and there is nothing in the 
world for them except these books. Anyone who ever saw a 
blind man reach for these books would realize how they are 
treasured by the blind when they get hold of them, and he would 
not hesitate for one moment to vote not only the $50,000 but 
$100,000 or $150,000 or whatever sum may be needed. 

Ordinarily I am for economy, but this appropriation promises 
to provide so much happiness to the most unfortunate of our 
fellow citizens that I feel we should all support it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PLATT]. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, having been brought up in the 
printing business, I think I can say with some authority that it 
is absolutely impossible to print books for the blind on a com- 
mercial basis. The cost is prohibitive, and comparatively few 
of the blind people are able to pay anywhere nearly enough for 
the books to make it remunerative at all to a publishing house 
that would try to print them for profit. It has occurred to me 
that it would be possible to teach the blind to read the headlines 
of newspapers from the stereotyped matrices, as we call them. 
As you know, most of the large newspapers nowadays are printed 
from stereotyped plates cast from matrices pressed out in papier- 
mâché, but it would be impossible, anyway, I have been told, 
for the blind to read the small letters in the matrices, as they 
are too close together. 

The point system now used saves some space over printing 
large raised letters, but only a comparatively small amount of 
literature can be printed for the blind. Very careful selections 
are made, and, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], chair- 
man of the committee, has said, only some 2,500 titles have been 
printed altogether. It is my understanding that they do print 
some synopsis of news, but I would not want anybody to get the 
impression that the great mass of trash of all sorts of maga- 
zines, novels, and books that are published are printed for the 
blind. They have no acquaintance with those things whatever, 
except as somebody may read them aloud. The number of books 
printed for the blind is very small compared with the number 
of things that we have before us to read all of the time. To 
some extent that may be said to be an advantage to them, 
although it keeps them out of touch with the world to a great 
extent. They read only the best. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is the best literature available for the blind, 
including, for example, novels by Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray? 

Mr. PLATT. I think novels like those of Scott, and Dickens, 
nnd Thackeray, that are standardized by years of selection as 
the best, are printed for the blind, but current novels are not, 
as a rule. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, 
taking Paradise Lost, for example, only certain select portions 
of it are printed, although it is almost a library in itself. 

Mr. PLATT. I think that is true. I think anyone who has 
ever talked with a well-educated blind man must have been 
impressed by the fact of his rather close knowledge of certain 
classics which we have all read, but which we have read only 
incidentally and perhaps not more than once, 

Blind persons having only a few books to read will read them 
over and over again, and perhaps learn some parts of the old 
classics by heart. They know some of these classics much better 
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than most of us do, but at the same time they are necessarily. 
more or less out of touch with the modern affairs of the day. 
We ought to realize that with the best that can be done it is 
impossible to keep the blind in touch with modern affairs as 
we are in touch with them, even if we appropriated considerably 
more than is contained in this authorization. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PLATT. I will yield to the gentleman. À 

Mr. BLANTON, Does the gentleman realize that if we pass 
this bill we are constituting this private enterprise a monopoly 
with a subsidy from the United States Government of $50,000 a 
year? 

Mr. PLATT. No; I do not realize anything of the kind. This 
bill simply authorizes, and this publishing house will have to go 
before the Committee on Appropriations and present its case 
every year. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman knows that whenever we 
authorize an appropriative committee to appropriate, that com- 
mittee feels instructed and bound to carry out the wish of the 
House. 

Mr. PLATT. Not necessarily. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes additional for the purpose of making a suggestion along 
the line he has been speaking. I think it would be interesting 
for the gentleman from New York to refer to the fact that in 
printing, for instance, the New Testament, instead of the blind 
reader being able to haye that in one volume, it would take some 
10 or 12 large books? 

Mr. PLATT. That is true. Books for the blind are of great 
bulk by comparison with the books which we have to read. 
That is one thing I think we entirely fail to realize. It makes 
them very expensive, For that reason it seems to me this au- 
thorization should be granted. It is an authorization and not an 
appropriation, for the publishing house will have to come before 
the Appropriations Committee each year and present its case, 
and I have no doubt they will make a good case. There is little 
enough that we can do for the blind, and it seems to me that-this 
bill ought not to meet with any opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BEE]. 

Mr. BER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this matter was all 
new to me until this bill was called up this morning. I did not 
know there was a law of this kind on the statute books, I just 
desire to supplement, however, what has been said by stating 
that any matter that will bring relief and help to the afflicted 
blind of this country ought not to be dealt with as a question of 
dollars and cents. It ought not to be a question of whether it is 
$40,000 or $10,000. If this company is furnishing books at cost 
in order to give relief to the blind people, we ought not to raise 
questions of that kind. I was struck with the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] that seeks to reduce 
the amount to $20,000, 

Now, if I were organically opposed to this law, I would vote 
for its absolute repeal, but as long as we are going to continue 
its existence I will vote all the committee has asked for, be- 
cause the purpose is of that character that appeals to the 
sympathy, the sentiment, and the best instincts of every man 
and woman in this country. I have had some experience in my, 
State with matters of the blind. I was a member of the senate 
of Texas that built a great blind institute there. I know the 
relief and comfort it brought to those unfortunate people. In 
view of the statements which have been made by members of 
this committee that this institution is organized for the purpose 
of furnishing a special work to these people, I not only hope 
this committee will vote down the amendments of the gentle- 
man from Texas but, if necessary and the needs require it, will 
vote more money than is provided for in the bill before the 
House in order that we may help the blind people of this coun- 
try. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I desire to call attention to the fact that we are dealing 
with a class of our citizens who are handicapped as is no other 
class, and they are handicapped not because of any fault of 
their own but because of heredity, accidents, and often unavoid- 
able disease. We are going to provide an opportunity for those 
people to haye more and better literature or else we are going 
to limit them in the supply. This publishing house, as I under- 
stand, at the present time is not able to supply the demand. By 
the authorization that we are dealing with at this time it will 
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make it possible for the poor blind who are not in the public 
institutions to purchase books that they would not be able 
otherwise to purchase. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I will yield. 

Mr. FESS. Being somewhat familiar with the subject of 
blindness, would the gentleman state whether the statement that 
2 000 people represents the blind adults is a correct statement? 

SUMMERS of Washington. I believe the statement is not 
e Scientific literature places the number in this country 
at from 100,000 to 125,000, and has so placed it during the past 
several years. I think that at a time when we are voting bil- 
lions for other purposes that the gentleman from Texas is 
“straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel,” and fhat this 
appropriation for $50,000, or a larger sum, should be supported. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the author 
of the bill [Mr. OGDEN]. 

Mr. OGDEN, Mr. Chairman, I was not familiar with the 
American Printing House for the Blind until a few months ago, 
although it is located in Louisville. There are 57 schools for the 
blind throughout the country, located in 46 States. Even at the 
time it was made the amount of the appropriation of $10,000 was 
not sufficient. It has been said that at that time there were 2,134 
pupils in these various institutions. ‘There are now more than 
5,000 pupils in them, as shown when the census was taken in 
1918, and I understand from the superintendents of the schools 
that at this time the number is perhaps 6,000. When we con- 
sider that under the existing appropriation 6,000 pupils must be 
served on the sum of $10,000 we can readily understand that 
each pupil is benefited only to the extent of approximately $1.85. 
One dollar and eighty-five cents will not purchase one book used 
in these schools, The superintendents say that it is necessary 
for as many as five or six of the pupils to use one book, and if the 
amount of the appropriation which is asked should be devoted 
entirely to the purchase of the books used by these pupils each 
child would be supplied with about four or five dollars’ worth of 
books. It requires as much as four or five dollars to emboss one 
of these schoolbooks. So when we look at the matter from that 
viewpoint, it is not extravagance upon the part of this Congress 
to appropriate the amount carried in the bill. While it is true 
that this printing house is located in Louisville, it is also true 
that it is not a local institution in any sense of the word. It 
serves all of the schools throughout the country and it is the sole 
source of supply to these schools. If the operation of the print- 
ing house were hampered by an insufficient appropriation the 
blind children throughout the country would be the ones to 
suffer. The school at Louisville has slightly more than 100 
pupils. In Texas there are more than 300 blind pupils in the two 
institutions of that State. Texas has the largest school for the 
blind of any State in the Union, and I am indeed surprised that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] would offer the 
amendment to reduce the authorization to $20,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. OGDEN. I will 

Mr. BLANTON. If it is just a question where we ought not 
to consider dollars and cents at all, if it is a question of working 
on the sympathy of the Congress, why do we not give them a 
billion dollars instead of $40,000? 

Mr. OGDEN. I will say to the gentleman that if he had 
been present and attended the sessions of his committee and 
heard the statements of persons conversant with the real condi- 
tions 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been there more times than the gen- 
tleman has. 

Mr. OGDEN (continuing). He would not have suggested that 
amendment. Now, last spring, while the gentleman was lying 
on the floor of his office and looking ‘at his files, Miss Merwin, 
the assistant secretary of the printing house, called, and, with- 
out doing her the courtesy of offering her a chair, the gentieman 
asked ther only a question or two about the bill. The American 
Printing House for the Blind has been in existence since its in- 
corporation in 1858. The philanthropic people of Louisville, by 
the establishment of this institution, made it possible for the 
unfortunate blind children of the country to be supplied with 
books for their education. The printing house really became the 
cornerstone of the education of the blind in the United States, 
and under the administration of capable and excellently quali- 
fied gentlemen, such as Col. Andrew Cowan, Mr. Helm Bruce, 
Mr. Jolm W. Barr, and a score of other gentlemen, it has con- 
tinued throughout its years of existence as one of the most help- 
ful eleemosynary institutions in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the sole and exclusive source of supply 
for the books and literature used by our blind citizenship. The 
importance of the work done by this printing house and the 
extent of the benefits to accrue to the people whom it serves is 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. CALDWELL]. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, it happened that when I 
was a young man I lived in the State of Texas, not very far 
from the blind institution spoken of by the gentleman who has 
introduced this bill, and it so happened that in my young man- 
hood I went to school with one of the graduates of that institu- 
tion, a man by the name of Phil Dorhman, the friend of another 
gentleman from Texas. I saw that man day after day lean on 
those who had eyes in order that he might see the great truths’ 
that are written in books. I saw his sister lead him through 
the streets and heard her read the books of our university to 
him, and I saw him as he developed a system of shorthand that 
he made by punching holes through a piece of metal. I saw 
that young man compete with men who had eyes and come away, 
with the honors of the University of Texas, where there were 
those who believed that they had great intellect. 

If this bill is going to enable other men who have been de- 
prived of their sight to obtain the opportunities that that man 
got by his great and laborious effort, the money authorized 
here is very small. 

And, in passing, I might mention that only a few doors away 
from my home in Forest Hills, Long Island, there lives one of the 
most wonderful women in the world, one who was born blind, 
born deaf, and born speechless, Helen Keller, who, because of the 
care, patience, and kindness of a noble woman, has been able 
to open pictures in her mind that only few people with clear 
vision can see, and who has demonstrated by her conduct and by, 
her labor the magnitude of her heart, that even the most cal- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a reading of the bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I will state that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Branton], in view of the statement of the gentleman 
from Kentucky IMr. OGDEN], has asked me to yield him three 


right. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to correct the 
statement of my friend from Kentucky [Mr. Ocprn]—the new 
gentleman representing Mr. Sherley’s district, the district for- 
merly represented by the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, Mr. Sherley, and who represents Louisville, in which city, 
this institution is spending the money ef the people of this 
country—when he intimates that I did not treat the lady lobbyist 
with courtesy at the time she came in my office; the gentleman 
is mistaken. He was not present. I treated the lady with all 
courtesy, as I always do all ladies, but told her that I was too 
busy to discuss this bill with her, as I understood it fully and 
completely. I questioned this good lady quite extensively con- 
cerning the merits of this measure last year when this bill was 
before our committee and went into the details of the matter 
with her, and told her that if it were merely a question of the 
rights of unfortunate blind people I would go as far as any man 
would go to give them everything that was needed, but I tried to 
find out all about this private corporation—not a Government 
institution, but a private corporation—which enjoys an annual 
subsidy of $10,000, and has enjoyed it every year since 1879; not 
an institution where other public concerns can meet it in com- 
petition in the marts of trade in this Nation, but an institution 
of which this Government and Congress, since 1879, has made 
a monopoly, because we have given it a subsidy against which 
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no other competitor can go into the world’s field of printing and 
meet it on a fair basis. 

Who would not help the unfortunate blind? There is not a 
Member of this House who would take from them one chance 
or one dollar necessary for their welfare. But this is not a 
question of helping the blind. It is a question of subsidizing a 
private corporation, over which the Government has no control, 
to the extent of $50,000 every year, and making of it a monopoly. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I would gladly yield to my colleague 
from Texas, but I haye only three minutes. But I want to em- 
phasize this, that we are appealing to Congress and to the 
sympathy of Congressmen on the subject of blind children, when 
it is not the rights of blind children that are involved; it is the 
rights of a private corporation, if you please, that are involved, 
a corporation that is asking us to fix upon the taxpayers an 
annual subsidy of five times what it has enjoyed every year 
since 1879. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I can not. I carefully investigated 
this matter fully last year. That is the reason why I did not 
come before the committee at the time this lady last testified. 
I was busy investigating other bills, trying to stop waste and ex- 
travagance. I knew what her testimony would be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the 33 of enabling the American 
Printing House for the Blind more adequately to provide books and ap- 
paratus for the education of the blind there is hereby authorized to 
1 annually to it in addition to the permanent appropriation 
of $10,000 made in the act entitled “An act to promote the education of 
the blind,” approved March 8, 1879, as amended, the sum of $40,000 
which sum shall be expended in accordance with the requirements o 
said act to promote the education of the blind. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 1, line 6, strike out the 
word “ annually.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the only purpose of this 
amendment is to prevent this appropriation from becoming a 
fixed subsidy on the Nation and on Congress. If we strike out 
this word “annually,” every year, according to the needs and 
necessities of this institution, its officers can come before Con- 
gress and show what they need and get what they are entitled to. 

Why should we make it a permanent law? ‘This bill will make 
it an authorization for a permanent annual appropriation of 
$50,000. My good friends know that the Committee on Appro- 
priations, whenever we authorize them to appropriate, consider 
that that isa direction on the part of Congress, and appropriate 
accordingly. They do not use their own judgment and discre- 
tion. We authorize them to appropriate for a public building, 
for instance, in the city of Washington, and they consider that 
as an authorization and direction from Congress, and they almost 
invariably appropriate accordingly. I am not afraid of the 
Committee on Appropriations not doing its duty in the future. 
I am not afraid of the Committee on Education not doing its 
duty in the future, no matter upon whose shoulders as members 
it falls. They will look after the rights of the blind. They will 
look after the rights and necessities of this private corporation 
in the future, and I think that we should not make it a fixed 
annual subsidy, to be appropriated for every year, constituting 
this private corporation a monopoly, but we should let them 
come in every year to future Congresses and let future Con- 
gresses appropriate for them according to their needs and neces- 
sities. I hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr: Chairman, I trust that theamendment 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] will be defeated. 
It is really the purpose of the legislation to authorize an annual 
appropriation. The committee has heard the basic arguments 
in favor of this proposition, and I sincerely trust that the com- 
mittee will vote down the amendment and let it be put on the 
basis upon which it was reported by the committee and upon 
the basis of the necessities of the school, as shown by the 
testimony. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I want to inquire if there is any method 
provided by which this concern shall render an account? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. They have to make an annual report to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. If the gentleman will read the 
act creating this endowment, he will see that it is amply pro- 
vided for. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. I see nothing in this act to that effect. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I mean the original act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The question was taken ; and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I call for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is called for. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 3, noes 72. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. 85 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting. ] 
One hundred and thirty-five Members are present, a quorum, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 1, line 9, strike out 
“ $40,000 ” and insert $20,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division! 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 1, noes 114. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. This bill appropriates 
$40,000. Does this institution designate the title and character 
of the books? 

Mr. FESS. The printing establishment is controlled by a 
board of trustees, and those who have charge of the titles are 
a committee made up of the various superintendents of the 
blind schools of the country, purely voluntary. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Are the blind men at all 
asked as to the nature of the books they desire? Is this all 
done by the committee of the blind institutions? 

Mr. FESS. The blind are considered. One of the most im- 
portant figures in this matter is Mr. Halleck, of Louisville, Ky., 
of years of experience as an up-to-date school man, although 
he is not a blind man. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Are these books textbooks 
and schoolbooks as well as general literature? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. = 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me make this suggestion to the gentle- 
man: Perhaps the situation will be better understood by this 
statement than anything else. No private institution can engage 
in this business, because it is not profitable. The blind asylums 
can not produce these books because of the large expenditure 
required and the limited production needed. This institution 
in Louisville, Ky., is in fact an agency of the blind asylums of 
the United States, from which they procure the books used 
throughout the United States for the instruction and enter- 
tainment of blind people. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
mee and report the bill with favorable recommendation to the 

ouse. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. OGDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Woop of Indiana, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2847) providing additional aid for the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with the recommendation that it do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 


Mr. Chairman, I make the 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a motion to 
recommit. 
The gentleman from Texas is recognized to 


The SPEAKER. 
make that motion. 

Mr. BLANTON. I move, Mr. Speaker, to recommit this bill 
to the Committee on Education, with instructions to report it 
back to the House forthwith with the following amendments: 
On page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ annually,” and on page 
1, line 9, strike out the sum “ $40,000” and insert“ $20,000. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Texas makes a motion 
to recommit the bill. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, BLANTON moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Educa- 
tion, with instructions to that committee t to report the same back forth- 
4 a with the following amendments 

on pase 


page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ annually,” 420.00 

1 9, strike out“ 540, 000” and insert in lieu thereof “ 

ete FESS. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous eee upon 
the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] to recommit the bill. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 1, noes 124, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is not. The 
Doorkeeper will lock the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. Those in favor of the motion to recommit 
the bill will, when their names are called, answer yen“; those 
opposed “nay ”; and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 2, nays 279, 
not voting 149, as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Blanton Huddleston 
NAYS—279, 
Ackerman Dewalt Jones, Pa. Overstreet 
Alexander Dickinson, lowa Jones, Tex. Pad 
mon Dickinson, Me earns Pai 
Anderson nick Kelly, Pa. Par 
Andrews, Md en Parrish 
Andrews, Nebr. Doughton Kettner Pell 
Aswell Dowell Kiess Piatt 
Ayres Dunbar Kincheloe gs 
Babka Dunn Kinkaid cliffe 
Bankhead Dyer Kitchin Rainey, J. W. 
arbour Eagle eczka Raker 
Barkley t Knutson Ramsey 
ee Elston Kreider Ramseyer 
Ber 4 Esch LaGuardia Randall, Calif. 
1 Evans, Nebr. 
Benham Ferris Lanham n 
Blackmon ess Lankford 
Bland, Ind. Fields sen N. X. 
Bland, Va. Fisher Layton Rhodes 
Boies Fitzgerald 15 1. Ricketts 
Booher ood Lee, Ga. Riddick 
Bowers Focht Lehibach Robinson, N. C. 
Rox Fordney Lonergan Rogers 
Brand oster h Romjue 
Bri, French Luce Rowe 
Brooks, III. ler, III. McArthur Rubey 
Brooks, Pa. Gallagher McCulloch Rucker 
Browning Uran McDutiie Sabath 
Buchanan Gundy McFadden Sanders, La. 
Burroughs Gard McGlennon Sanders, N. Y. 
utler Garner McKeown Schall 
Byrnes, S. C. Goldfogle cP Sells 
Caldwell Gould cG pel 
‘a u MacGregor Siegel 
Campbell, Kans. Graham, Pa. Madden Sims 
Campbell, Pa. Hadley — b Sinclair 
Can — Hamilton T Sinnott 
Cann Hardy, Colo, Major Smith, Idaho 
Cantrill Hardy, Mansfield th, III. 
Carss Ha n Mapes Smith, Mich. 
Carter Haskell Mays Smithwick 
Chindblom Haugen Michener Snell 
Clark, Fla. Hawley Miller Stedman 
ark, Mo. Hayden Monahan, Wis. 
Classon Hays Mondell 
. Hernandez Montague — 8 
oady ersey oon t hio’ 
Cole Hersman Moore, Ohio sig Mi 
Collier Hickey Moore, Pa. —— Wash. 
Connally Hoch Moores, Ind. eg” — Tex. 
Cooper Houghton Morgan Taylor, 
Cop. cy Hudspeth Murphy Temple 
on Hulin Nelson, Mo. Thomas 
Hull, Newton, Minn. Thompson, Okla. 
en Humphreys ewton, Mo. Tillman 
Currie, Mich H Nicholls, Ison * 
„Cal Igoe N Mich. E AENT 
cher 
Dallinger Jacoway O'Connell Towner 
Darrow James en Upshaw 
Davey Jeſteris Oldfield Vaile 
Davis, Minn. Johnson, Oliver Venable 
Davis, Tenn, Johnson, Olney Vinson 
nt Johnston, N. T. Osborne Voigt 


Volstead Webster White, Me. Woods, Va. 
Walters Welling Williams Wright 
Watkins Welt Wilson, La. Yates 
Watson, Pa, Whaley Wilson, Pa. Young, N. Dak, 
Watson, Va Wheeler Wingo Young, Tex. 
Weaver White, Kans, W. Ind. 
NOT VOTING - 149. 
Anthony Garland Luhring 
brook Garrett McAndrews Sanders, Ind, 
acharach Glynn McClintic nford - 
er Godwin, N. C. McKenzie Saunders, Va. 
Black Goodwin, Ark, McKinley Scull 
win, nle 
5 8 eae Melan 255 Mich Shere 
nson ra ughlin, Sherwood 
ritten Green, lowa McLaughlin, Nebr, Sisson 
Browne Greene, Mass. Mann tat 
Brumbaugh Greene, Vt. Martin Sma 
Burdick Griest Mason Smith, N. T. 
Burke Griffin Mead Snyder 
Caraway Hamill Merritt Steenerson 
Carew Minahan, N. J. Stevenson 
Casey Heflin Mooney Stiness 
Christopherson Hicks Moore, Va. Etrong, Pa, 
Costello Hill Morin Sullivan 
Crago Holland Mott Sweet 
Crowther Howard Mudd Taylor, Ark, 
Dempsey Hull, Iowa cely Taylor, Colo. 
Denison utchinson Nelson, Wis, Thompson, Ohio 
Donovan Johnson, S. Dak. O'Connor Tinkham 
Jobnson, W: Parker Treadway 
Drane Juul Peters Vare 
Dupré Kahn Phelan Vestal 
Ea gan Kelley, Mich. Porter Walsh 
Echols Kennedy, lowa Pou ard 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I Purnell Wason 
Eliswo' King Ragsdale ebb 
n Kraus Y, H. T. Wilson, III. 
Evans, Mont. Langley Reavis inslow 
Evans, Nev. Lazaro Reed, W. Va. ise 
Fa’ Lesher Riordan Woodyard 
Frear Lever Robsion, Ky. EZihlman 
Freeman Linthicum Rodenberg 
Fuller, Mass. Little Rose 
Ganiy Lufkin Rouse 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Ropensenc with Mr. SHERWOOD. 

Mr. Brown with Mr. LAZARO. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. PHELAN. 

Mr. BachAnach with Mr. Evans of Montana. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. S1sson. 

Mr. GLYNN with Mr. Evans of Nevada. 

Mr. Treapway with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. LESHER. 

Mr. STEENERSON with Mr. TaxTLOR of Colorado. 

Mr. Jomnson of Washington with Mr. BLACK. 

Mr. Denison with Mr. McKuniry. 

Mr. Juur with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. Strone of Kansas with Mr. MISAHAN of New Jersey. 

Mr. Mupp with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Craco with Mr. SMALL. 

Mr. Kennepy of Iowa with Mr. BENSON. 

Mr. Parker with Mr. McLane. 

Mr. Lirrre with Mr. O'Connor. 0 

Mr. WILSON of Illinois with Mr, WEBB. 

Mr. LANGLEY with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

Mr. Freax with Mr. Brinson. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded.’ 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors, The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Fess, a motion to reconsider the vote by 


which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REQUEST TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may address the House for 30. minutes to-morrow morn- 
ing immediately after the reading of the Journal and the disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 30 minutes to-morrow 
morning immediately after the reading of the Journal and 
disposition of business on the Speaker's table. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is it about? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mexico. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving qhe right to object, is the gentle- 


man’s subject of such importance just now that we should side- 
track the prohibition measure, which is under discussion before 
the House? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think there is much business 
before the House, and I am trying to go to New York to-morrow 
evening if I can. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman ever been in Mexico? Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It would be an advantage to 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. em, and they deserve it as much as anybody. z 
Mr. BLANTON. Has he ever been on the Rio Grande border? Mr. NOLAN. Yes; they are provided for in the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. Mr. MOORE of Pennsy Ivania. I wanted to ask the gentle 
Mr. BLANTON. I object. man, because I do not think the question was raised when the bill 


MINIMUM WAGE BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will continue the call of com- 
mittees. 

The Clerk called the committees, and when the Committee on 
Education was reached, 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Labor, I call up the bill H. R. 5726, No. 16 on the Union Cal- 
endar, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman calls up the bill H. R. 5726 
on the Union Calendar, and the House automatically resolves 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Woop of In- 
diana in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill which the-Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 5726) to fix the 3 of certain employees of the 


Be it enacted, ctc., That after the pa of this act the minimum 
compensation of any poan e * We Ad the United States or by the 

ment of the ia shall be not less than per 
oyed by the e ie less than 373 Soe: per hour; or if 


e mon 


— 
e rate 


t per 

sions of this act shall not apply to ns en military or 
naval branches of the Government nor to the employees in the Philip- 
pine Islands, Porto Rico, the Territory of Hawaii, — eons of 
Alaska, and ‘the Panama Canal Zone, nor to persons holding a 

ments as tmasters, assistant postmasters, rural carriers, "postal 
clerks, carrlere in the City Delivery Seryice, or railwa ks: 
Provided further, That the Provisions of this act shall app 


a to those 
ons who shall have attained the age of 18 years: And provided 
5 That in the case of an employee receiving quarters and sub- 


sistence in addition to his compensation, the value of such quarters 
and subsistence shall be determined by the head of the department, and 
the compensation of such a pius 5 Sree a — quarters and sub- 
5 8 a no event be less ed by this act. 

2. n the passage of n act tthe n heads of departments 
in wate PA oyed 8 . defined in section 1 of this act shall 
poor oe Pi tf . at the increased rate of compensation herein 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I spoke with the ranking minor- 
15 member of the Committee on Labor regarding the control of 

e time. 
thing as to the control of the extra hour, if anybody is in oppo- 
sition to the bill. I ask unanimous consent that the time be 
divided, one hour to be controlled by myself and one hour by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. MAHER], with the under- 
standing that ample time will be given to those opposed to the 
bill, if there are any. The bill is such a meritorious measure 
that I have not heard of anybody that wanted to oppose it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
Krrcurn] will take Mr. Mann's place until he comes in. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it possible to agree on a division and con- 
trol of time in Committee of the Whole? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. 
is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be notified when 
I have used 15 minutes. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, this bill is a minimum-wage bill to fix the compensation 
of certain employees of the United States. It provides for $3 
per day minimum wage, 373 cents an hour for an hourly wage, 
$90 a month if employed by the month, and $1,080 if snared 
by the year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much less is that than what they are 
getting now? 

Mr. NOLAN. This is in some instances considerably more 
than they are now receiving. Those who are getting more than 
this rate, of course, it does not affect. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. T will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is more than the scrub 
women now get? 

Mr. NOLAN. ‘Thirty-seven and a half cents an hour is a little 
more than they now get, minus the bonus. 


I do not see him present, but I would like to do some-. 


The gentleman from California 


was up before, whether the passage of this bill would mean that 
the scrub women about the Capitol—hard-working women, and 
we want to see them paid—would receive $3 a day and be paid 
on the per diem basis? 

Mr. NOLAN. If they perform the regular day’s service in 
the District of Columbia or at the Capitol of seven hours they 
would receive $3 per diem. Less than the regular day their 
hourly rate would be 373 cents. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And that would apply to the 
scrub women in the House Office Building? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes; they would get 374 cents an hour; they 
do not work full days. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would apply anywhere 
throughout the country with respect to Federal employees? 

Mr. NOLAN. Precisely. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Those working by the hour 
would not recelve less than 374 cents throughout the United 
States, and those working at per diem rates would not receive 


less than $3? 


Mr. NOLAN. Yes; and those working by the year would not 
receive less than $1,080. 

Mr. MOORE ot Pennsylvania. And as to age, the bill on its 
first page says any person employed in the United States“ 

Mr. NOLAN. If the gentleman will permit, I was trying to 
explain the whole bill. There is a limitation as to that. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will be giad to yield if the gentleman will let 
me have two minutes or more in which to explain the bill. This 
bill excludes from its operation persons enlisted in the military 
or naval branches of the Government and employees in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, in Porto Rico, the Territory of Hawaii, the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, and the Panama Canal Zone. It does not apply 
either to persons holding appointments as postmasters, as as- 
sistant postmasters, rural carriers, postal clerks, carriers in the 
City Delivery Service, or railway mail clerks. This provision 
was inserted in the bill on the floor of the House when it passed 
at the last Congress, at the instance of the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, all of the employees of the Postal 
Service being legislated for in the Post Office appropriation bill. 
There is a provision also that the bill shall apply only to those 
persons who have attained the age of 18 years. That is the 
age when they generally go into the classified civil service. 
Within the last two or three months the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has let down the bars for certain employees—stenographers 
and typewriters. They are now being employed at the age of 16. 
Those employees would not receive the benefits of this bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman to yield again? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There are quite a number of 
messengers employed under the Government control of wires, 
who are engaged in running about this building and elsewhere. 
Is it possible that any of them are not 18 years of age? 

Mr. NOLAN. Possibly there might be a few; but I remember 
here a few months ago, while the telegraph and telephone wires 
were under the control of the Government service, both men and 
women were advertised for in the District of Columbia and 
throughout the country, and they were given when employed 
considerably in excess of $3 a day. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That was the allowance made 
to them by the wire control? 

Mr. NOLAN. Whoever had charge of the setting of the wages 
of the messengers gave them considerably over $3 a day. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some of these messengers have 
a remarkably youthful appearance, and I wanted to know 
ee the gentleman knew if any of them were under 18 years 
of age. 

Mr. NOLAN. I could not say. I do not know that this bill 
will ever affect them, because from all indications control of the 
2 will pass into private hands long before this bill becomes 
a law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But so far as the administra- 
tion is concerned, it has really paid them more than this bill 
would allow. 

Mr. NOLAN. That is my understanding. There is a provi- 
sion in this bill that in case of an employee receiving quarters 
and subsistence in addition to his compensation the value of 
such quarters and subsistence shall be determined by the head of 
the department, and compensation of such employees, plus the 
value of quarters and subsistence, shall in no events be less than 
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the rates fixed by this act. In the Life-Saving Service, the Coast 
Guard Service, in the Indian Service, and in other Government 
activities men are employed and are receiving subsistence and 


quarters, or subsistence or quarters, and this provision of the 
bill would permit of their receiving the benefits of the bill, so far 
‘as the money end of it is concerned, but consideration must be 


given to the value of the quarters and the subsistence given 
them. This bill passed the House in the last Congress in Sep- 
tember by a vote of 252 to 16. Since that time it has been 
amended so that the act will take effect immediately on the 
passage rather than in the beginning of the fiscal year following 
‘the passage of the act. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

r HUMPHREYS. Does this refer to the employees of the 

ouse? . 

Mr. NOLAN. With the going on the rolls now; yes. It is my 
understanding that it will. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Under the resolution passed the other 
day authorizing the members to divide the $3,200 up among two 
employees? 

Mr. NOLAN. Les. 

Mr, HUMPHREYS. Would that require that a clerk should 
get at least $3 a day? 

Mr. NOLAN. Exactly. If employed by the day they would 
get that amount, and if employed by the month, $90 a month. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. They would come under the provisions 
of this bill? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes; I think if we legislate generally and fix a 
minimum wage for the rest of the Government employees we 
ought to be consistent and make that minimum wage apply to 
our own. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Undoubtedly, but I want to know whether 
this provision that was permissible under the resolution which 
we passed the other day in respect to the $3,200 for clerk-hire 
allowance would be limited or affected by this bill? 

Mr. NOLAN, I think it would be affected to this extent, that 
the second clerk could not be employed for less than $90 a 
month, or, if employed by the day, for less than $3 a day. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. For less than the compensation fixed 
here? 

Mr. NOLAN. No. 

Mr. CANNON. Suppose a man has two clerks and appoints 
one at $3,000 a year and one at $200. Would the one who re- 
ceives the $200 get from the Treasury enough to make up the 
$3 a day? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; but it would prohibit a member of Congress 
from doing that. It would prohibit him from employing one at 
7 5 — and the other at $200 a year by making the minimum 

1.080. 

Mr. CANNON. That is not in the bill. 

Mr. NOLAN. It covers all employees. A Member could avoid 
that by employing them by the day or the hour. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. That would not run very long. 

Mr. NOLAN. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The $200 would soon be expended. 

Mr. NOLAN. As I understand the interpretation placed upon 
it, it can only be drawn at the rate of so much each month, so 
that it would be in 12 monthly installments. 

Mr. CANDLER. Under the provisions of the bill would it be 
against the law to pay a Federal employee less than $3 a day? 

Mr. NOLAN. We fixed the minimum. 

Mr. CANDLER. But no penalty is attached to it, however, 
is it? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; there is no penalty attached to it, but I 
think the disbursing officer would be the penalizing officer. 

Mr. CANDLER. And require everyone to receive at least $3 
a day? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What became of this bill after it passed 
the House last September? 

Mr. NOLAN. It was referred to a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. They held an investi- 
gation and hearings upon it. The chairman of that committee 
attempted to get an up-to-date estimate of the cost and number 
of employees who would be affected under the bill, but due to the 
fact that there was such a great turnover in the Government 
with this class of employees, Senator Jones of New Mexico, 
who was chairman of that subcommittee, was unable to get ac- 
curate information from the various officials, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. So the bill was never reported to the 
Senate? 

Mr. NOLAN. No. 


similar bill? 

Mr. NOLAN. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I understood the gentleman to say this 
minimum wage would apply to one of the two clerks provided 
for in the recent bill passed by the House. 

Mr. NOLAN. Iam not a lawyer, and I would not want—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am not taking issue with the gentle- 
man’s construction at all, but just asking for information, 

Mr. NOLAN. My impression is it would. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman think it would be 
wise to except those clerks from the operation of this bill? 

Mr. NOLAN. Let us see whether it would be. We are pro- 
viding a minimum wage for everybody else’s employees in the 
Government of the United States. Why not employ that prin- 
ciple to our own employees. If it is a wise principle to legislate 
generally, would it not be wise as affecting our own employees? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Take this case as an example. There are 
some of us in this House who voted against the increase to 
clerks. Now, this bill puts us in the position of taking from the 
Government a larger compensation for these employees than 
allowed by the recent act. 

Mr. NOLAN. Take the men who have voted against it and 
they certainly voted against it for some good reason. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I did for the very good reason of govern- 
mental economy. 

Mr. NOLAN. There is not any obligation upon any Member of 
this House under the resolution recently passed to pay an extra 
clerk. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Am I not compelled to name two? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; I received, and.I guess every other Member 
of the House did, a circular letter from the Clerk of the House, 
in which he specified a way in which they can be placed upon the 
roll and removed from the roll and you can put one on or two. 

Mr, MONTAGUE. That was not the understanding in the 
debate in the House upon the measure. 

Mr, NOLAN. There is not anything compulsory that forces 
any Member of this House to spend any more of the $3,200 than 
he desires to spend, except he must spend it in monthly install- 
ments. 

Mr. DYER.. The resolution says he may have two. 

Mr, KREIDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, NOLAN. I will. 

Mr. KREIDER. I would like to ask whether the bonus of $20 
per month or $240 a year paid to Government employees would 
apply in all cases—that is to say, does that apply to those who 
are working by the hour and by the month or by the day? Is 
there any distinction? : 

Mr. NOLAN. The ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury 
is to the effect that the bonus can be applied by the day, the 
month, or by the hour. If it goes by the year it is $240, by the 
month, $20, and by the day, after the Ist of July, 80 cents a day, 
on the 30-day basis, 

Mr. KREIDER. Another question. I understood the gentle- 
man to say a moment ago that the reason the rural carriers and 
postal clerks, carriers in the City Delivery Service, and railway 
mail clerks were eliminated from the provisions of this law is - 
due to the fact that legislation was had affecting them. Can 
the gentleman say whether or not these men in these various 
services will also get the bonus of $240 a year or whether their 
minimum wage is lower than the wage provided for. 

Mr. NOLAN. The bonus provides for an exemption of the 
postal employees, except post office laborers. 

8 The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has occupied 15 minutes of 
me, 

Mr. NOLAN. I will take just five minutes more. The excep- 
tions put in here were put in by the Committee on the Post 
Office and the Post Roads, practically all on the floor, because of 
the fact that the postal employees are legislated for either in 
the postal appropriation bill or in separate legislation. 

Mr. KREIDER. Does the gentleman know whether or not 
the wages or salaries are below the wages provided for in this 
bill if they are employees of the Government? 

Mr. NOLAN. Well, I could hardly say. I am not so well 
qualified to speak. The minimum rate of pay, the hourly rate of 
pay for postal employees, is 40 cents an hour, and substitute letter 
carriers and substitute clerks get this rate, which is 23 cents 
above the rate provided here. My understanding is that, with 
automatic promotions for the City Delivery Service, they are 
considerably higher than the amount provided in this bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will yield. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. And the Senate has never acted upon a 
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Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. It is suggested that the post- 
masters, assistant postmasters, and rural carriers were elimi- 
nated because they were provided for in the Post Office appro- 
priation bill, as I understand it. 

Mr. NOLAN. The amendment was inserted on the floor here 
in the last Congress by a motion of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mavpen], a member of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, and backed up by that committee. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebtaska. Now, if every provision in the 
bill applies with force to them, why not make the same exemp- 
tion in relation to 11,411 people in the Treasury Department 
and 19,100 people in the War Department, and so on through 
the list as you give it here? 

Mr. NOLAN. We tried to legislate generally until the House 
inserted that amendment. If you went down the line, of course, 
you would not have any bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. May I suggest a word fur- 
ther, that the legislative bill carries regularly provision for 
nearly all these people that are enumerated in the list on pages 
6 and 7 of the report, and that the regular appropriation bills 
make provisions for those people? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will say to the gentleman from Nebraska 
that since 1854 the appropriation bills of this House have made 
annual provisions for them, and outside of the bonus there are 
thousands of Government employees in the District of Columbia 
and throughout this country who are working for the salary 
that Congress set by statute in 1854. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I am well aware of that fact. 
I have been over it a dozen times. 

Mr. NOLAN. And that is the reason why we are trying to 
cover these low-grade employees in the present bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. A number of the employees are now receiv- 
ing a salary of $480 a year—for instance, charwomen. Will 
they have to be advanced to $1,080 now? 

Mr. NOLAN. The bill provides that persons employed on a 
monthly or an annual salary basis and who regularly perform 
less than a full day’s service shall receive compensation at a 
rate of not less than 373 cents per hour. 

Mr. HAUGEN. We have many employed at $600 or $700, 
many of them students, and who seem fo be satisfied with the 
salary they are receiving. 

Mr, NOLAN. If they are 18 years old and they are perform; 
ing full day’s work, they will receive 

Mr. HAUGEN. In addition to the $1,080, will they receive a 
bonus of $240? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. I understand the committee on classi- 
fication is to settle the question about the bonus. 
` Mr. SABATH. This is similar to the bill that was passed in 
the last session? 5 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes; with several amendments. 

Mr. SABATH. What are they? 

Mr. NOLAN. The first amendment is that the bill becomes 
effective immediately upon its passage. f 
Mr. SABATH. That improves the bill. 

Mr. NOLAN. The second amendment is that to those who are 
receiving subsistence and quarters proper allowance will be made 
for subsistence and quarters, and they will be paid, considering 
subsistence and quarters, not less than the rate provided for in 
this bill. 

Mr. SABATH. So that amount would be deducted? 

Mr. NOLAN. The proper allowance, if they be allowed sub- 
sistence worth $25 a month, that they be paid $25 a month less 
than the amount provided in this bill. 

There was an age limit in it, and that has been reduced to 18 
years, Those are the changes in the bill from the way it passed 
in the last Congress. 

Mr. LAYTON. There are over in the House Office Building, for 
instance, several employees who are receiving $850 a year. They 
are on annual salaries. Will this increase their salary to $1,080, 
and then will they get the bonus besides? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. They get $850 now and the bonus, and 
they will get the benefit of this act. 

Mr. BLANTON. As to the char employees who are employed 
by the month, and who render seven hours’ service a day, under 
this bill such char employees as are working by the month and 
ordinary messengers and porters who sit at the doors of the vari- 
ous departments throughout the working day, and all such em- 
ployees, will receive $90 a month? 3 

. Mr. NOLAN. That is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, in addition to the $90 a month, they will 
also receive the $240 bonus a year? 

Mr. NOLAN, That is true. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Which will cause all the messengers, char 


employees, working by the month, seven hours a day, and these 


ordinary porters who sit at the doors to get $120 a month from 
this Government? That is true, is it not? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. They will all be in line, although there 
is probably a good deal of abuse in the Government service. It 
seems to me that we have in some of our departments a surplus 
of certain kinds of employees, and this question could be settled 
by the heads of the departments. That is purely a matter of 
administration. 

Iam not in favor of providing soft berths for anybody. Every- 
body should perform a full duy's labor for the Government. ‘The 
principle of this bill is to establish a minimum wage. Anybody 
who knows anything about living conditions and the cost of 
living will agree that any man or woman who works for a living, 
no matter how menial their position may be, is entitled to receive 
a living wage. 

Under present-day conditions and in the larger cities of this 
country, especially in Washington, $90 or $100 or $110 per month, 
where the employee performs a full day's service, is not more 
than enough to keep body and soul together, let alone to pro- 
vide a good living. 2 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. What is the reason for exempting post- 
masters and assistant postmasters? 

Mr. NOLAN. I explained that a while ago. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I was not here then. 

Mr. NOLAN. The Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads claimed that they had always legislated for postal em- 
ployees, and an amendment was put on the bill on the floor of 
the House at the last session taking out of the bill all those in 
the Postal Service and only leaving in the bill the post-office 
laborers. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Then there are no people engaged in 
the classified service that are included in this bill? 

Mr. NOLAN. In the Postal Service only what they call the 
City Delivery Service and postmasters. The only postal em- 
ployees included here are the post-oflice laborers. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Are there any others in the classified 
service? 

Mr. NOLAN. Oh, we take in everything in every other de- 
partment, and it was only at the instance of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads that those amendments were 
adopted. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Was provision made at that time for the 
bonus? Was the bonus in existence at that time? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. The provision for bonus had been in ex- 
istence, I think, for over two years, ‘ 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. CANNON. The cost of living has advanced one and 
three-fourths as against one? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes; over that. 

Mr. CANNON. Over that. Now then, this bill is passed on 
account of the increased cost of living. When pork comes 
down, when bacon is bought for 8 cents, and pork at 5 cents, 
and wheat at less than $1; in other words, when a dollar will 
buy as much of everything substantially as $2 will now buy, is 
there any possible prospect that the compensation of labor will 
be reduced? 

Mr. NOLAN. In answer to the gentleman from Illinois, I will 
say that I took up this very question in the last Congress. I 
very well remember when the gentleman from North Carolina 
IMr. Kircurn], who was then chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, speaking on the bond bill, called attention to 
the fact that this country would have, even after the armistice 
and peace were signed—in those days we did not talk about 
armistice, but we talked only about when peace would come— 
he predicted that this country would have to raise annually for 
a number of years from $4,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000, and in 
the same speech he spoke about 50-cent corn and $1 wheat and 
10-cent cotton. I called his attention to the fact that it would 
be impossible for this country to get back to 50-cent corn and 
$1 wheat and 10-cent cotton. That was before the armistice 
was signed. I asserted that 4 or 5 or 6 or 8 cent pork would not 
become a fact so long as we had to raise in taxes annually $4,000,- 
000,000 or $5,000,000,000. The taxes which this great Govern- 
ment is called upon to raise will naturally reflect themselves 
in the prices of the staples of life, and so long as the staples of 
life are high the cost of living will be high. There is not a man 
on this floor or in the world who can predict the time when we 
shall get back to 50-cent corn or $1 wheat or 10-cent cotton, 
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and I do not know of a man on this floor who in his heart wishes 
that those days will ever come back to this country. 

Mr. CANNON. If the gentleman will permit, I think the time 
will come, perhaps not in my day, but in the gentleman’s time, 
when he will still be a Member of this body, when the purchas- 
ing power of a dollar will be doubled. Would the gentleman 
then advocate a reduction of wage if such a thing could happen? 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. NOLAN. I do not think reductions in wages are for the 
benefit of the country, especially where the Government is the 
employer. Undoubtedly if that condition comes wages must fall. 
They certainly will fall in private employment, notwithstanding 
every effort that is made to resist it. But it seems to me that 
you must have high prices in accordance with high Government 
taxes and expenses. A few years ago a Congress was called “a 
billion dollar Congress.” It is now a $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,- 
000,000 Congress. In the years to come it will continue to run 
into the billions of dollars, and in the future this country can 
not raise that revenue on 50-cent corn and $1 wheat and 10-cent 
cotton. You must have high prices to get big returns in the way 
of taxes to meet fixed expenses. Taxation must necessarily 
reflect itself in prices and wages, and it will go on for years and 
years. I look to see the gentleman from Illinois going on as 
he has gone in the Congress of the United States for many 
years to come, certainly as long as I live, and I hope many years 
thereafter, and I will predict this: That as long as either of us 
is alive we will never see the day that the gentleman from 
Illinois is now predicting, where the purchasing power of the 
dollar will ever get back to what it was in 1909 or 1910, or 
even what it was in 1914. 

Mr. CANNON. One other word, if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. } 

Mr. CANNON. The Government now fixes the prices of cer- 
tain products, notably of wheat, and during the war period it 
fixed other prices. Does the gentleman anticipate that the Gov- 
ernment will fix the prices on all articles, or will the time come, 
when the whole world is producing, when the value of the dollar 
in its purchasing power will increase, and if so, should not 
everything correspond to that? 

Mr. NOLAN. I have never been in favor of the Government 
fixing a minimum price, and I doubt the advisability of the Goy- 
ernment fixing a maximum price. I think the best course to 
pursue would be to let the natural law of supply and demand 
regulate prices. I think there would then be more general sat- 
isfaction. But I think—and I think every other Member of this 
House agrees with me—that when we looked during the last 
Congress for wheat to go down to $1 or $1.50 everybody was 
fearful that the guaranteed price would not be met, and ac- 
cordingly we provided a billion dollar guaranty fund. The 
farmers wanted it. We obligated ourselves to have a fixed price 
for three years. The farmer wants to have the same oppor- 
tunity that every other human being has in this country to get 
all that he can, unrestricted, and the price set on wheat is the 
only fixed price that the Government has set, and the farmers 
of the country do not feel happy under it. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to a 
fact that he probably already knows, that one of the principal 
food products has already gone down to a large extent to the 
prewar conditions of the country, and that is beef. The price 
of beef on the foot now is from $20 to $40 less per steer than 
it was during the war period. 

Mr. NOLAN. If the gentleman reads the statistics, he will 
find that as beef reaches the consumer there is no such reduc- 
tion as $20 on the beef on the hoof or a less price per pound. On 
the contrary, it is going up. 

Mr. CARTER. The producer is getting $20 to $40 per head 
less than he did. 

Mr. NOLAN. The discrimination, then, is against the pro- 
ducer and not in favor of the consumer. Somebody between the 
producer and the consumer is getting the benefit of the reduced 
price to the producer, and that benefit is not being transmitted to 
the consumer. 

Mr. CARTER. That may be true, but at the same time the 
producer is not getting a profit adequate to the conditions as 
they exist to-day. 

Mr. NOLAN. But the consumer is not getting the benefit of 
it, and no Government employee or any other employee can look 
forward to the time when he can buy more cheaply unless retail 
prices are cheaper. 

Mr. CARTER. If the wholesale prices continue to be $20 to 
$40 per head less than they were, naturally the retail price of the 
product must come down. 

Mr. NOLAN. I think my friend from Oklahoma will agree 
with me that there are certain institutions in the country 


which control that situation. We have tried here, through 
investigations and through other methods to solve that diffi- 
culty, but we do not seem to be able to do it, either by legisla- 
tion or regulation. It goes on and goes on and goes on. The 
producer is not getting any more, and the consumer is paying 
more, or is not getting it for any less. 

Mr. CARTER. The producer is getting less by $20 to $40 per 
head. Now, I want to ask the gentleman if he has made any 
figures as to the additional cost which this legislation will 
entail upon the Government in a general way? 

Mr. NOLAN. In the Sixty-fourth Congress we got some 
figures that were accurate and up to date at that time. Since 
that time we have tried to get them, but with the confusion in 
the Government departments here it seems impossible to get 
them; that is, to get figures which are down to date. Senator 
Jones tried to get those figures. In 1914 there were 66,286 
employees throughout the country and in the District of 
Columbia who would have been benefited, and the estimated 
additional cost at that time was $25,004,206. Since that 
time District of Columbia employees to the number of 3,812 
have received increases in compensation, and they are put on 
the same basis as employees in the navy yard, who get the benefit 
of the Macy award, and will not get any benefits under this bill. 
I would say that probably 40,000 employees would be near the 
number of men and women throughout the country who would 
be benefited, and the approximate increase in expense will be 
not more than $15,000,000 or $16,000,000. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TEMPLE. This bill will provide $3 a day as a minimum, 
or $90 a month? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Are there not now many Government em- 
ployees who are receiving $65 or $75 a month? 

Mr. NOLAN. Thousands of them. All of the employees in 
the custodians’ force throughout the country, in the public 
buildings, large and small, the firemen, elevator attendants, 
laborers, watchmen in the customhouse force throughout the 
country are getting from $65 to $75 a month. 

Mr. TEMPLE. By what authority is the rate of their pay 
fixed? 

Mr. NOLAN. By legislation passed in 1854. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Then the question seems to be, not whether 
$3 a day or $90 a month will be right 10 years from now, but 
whether $65 is right now? 

Mr. NOLAN. That is it. . 

Mr. TEMPLE. The wages are fixed by law, and it seems to 
me we ought to fix them right. 

Mr. NOLAN. We can not change them on an appropriation 
bill without bringing in some sort of legislative rider pro- 
tected by a rule. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I used? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 37 minutes. 

Mr. NOLAN. I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MAHER, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am going to be one Member 
of Congress to vote against this bill, although I may be by myself 
in doing so. I am going to do this advisedly. If you go down 
here to the War Department, you can hardly walk down one of 
the corridors without stepping on the feet of the numerous 
negro porters who sit at the entrances to the outside rooms that 
lead through two or three other rooms to where the chief of 
some department whom you may be seeking can be found. 

Mr, SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not right now. I have only 10 minutes. 
Hundreds of these negro porters idly sit in the halls at the nu- 
merous entrances in the various departments and bureaus of 
this Government, rendering absolutely no service of any value 
whatever to this Nation. If they were white men, I would make 
the same criticism, but I mention that they are negroes because 
all of said porters are negroes. 

They wear out the expensive carpets in the halls, they as- 
similate the breeze from the electric fans, reduce the quantity 
of ice water in the District of Columbia, and under this bill 
will draw not $90 a month, but $110 a month for doing nothing, 
because all will get the $240 bonus. Every one of them ought 
to be put out of their jobs, because they are useless jobs, worth 
nothing to this Government, and such waste and extravagance 
should stop, yet they will get $110 a month for being on the job 
seven hours a day, six days a week, with one month vacation on 
full pay in each year, enjoying all of the extra holidays and 
special privileged days that we have in the District of Colum 
bia, and the extra 80 days’ sick leave on full pay generally 
allowed. There are hundreds of charwomen working in the 
various departments of this Government to-day who are sup- 
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posed to put in seven hours, lots of them at night, hired by the 

month, who will receive $110 a month for seven hours’ work, six 
days in the week, and getting their month vacation on full pay 
every year, and they will come and hire out to you to be your 
‘cooks and charge you $75 or $80 a month in addition, and you 
have to pay that to get one to cook for you part of the time 
tour or five days each week. If you do not pay that you will 
take your family to a hotel or do your own cooking. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Or go hungry. 

Mr. BLANTON. Or go hungry; something that the gentle- 
man from Boston never did in his whole life. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I certainly never did and never will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I have, and others in the United States 
have. There are lots of ordinary messengers in the numerous 
departments who will be drawing $110 a month under this bill 
for 7 hours’ work a day, 6 days in the week, receiving their 30 
days’ vacation each year on full pay and their additional 30 
days’ sick leave on full pay. The people are paying for all this. 

The time is coming some day when the people of this country 
are going to call a halt, and if we Members of Congress do not 
do it we are going to see more new faces in these seats in the 
future than we have seen in the past. 

The war is now over. We will soon return to normal condi- 
tions. We must awake and use practical common sense. Why, 
many bank clerks and even assistant cashiers of banks in my 
district do not receive more than this $110 per month we are 
proposing to give janitors, porters, charwomen, messengers, 
and elevator boys. The people are going to get tired of it; 
they are tax burdened too much now. These proposed wages are 
out of all reason. They are out of all proportion. No wonder 
we have over 100,000 negroes in Washington. This is certainly 
the place for them. If I were one, I would live here. The 
porters and messengers in your own town do not get $110 a 
month, working 7 hours a day and only 6 days a week, with a 
month vacation and 30 days additional sick leave on full pay 
in each year. Your charwomen in your own towns do not get 
$110 a month all 12 months in the year, but working only 6 
days a week, 7 hours a day, and 11 months in the year. Your 
porters in your banks and private offices in your home towns do 
not get anything like that. It is out of all reason. It is creat- 
ing a false idea of the value of some of these positions and of 
this kind of labor. We are simply going mad on this subject 
of extra compensation. 

I want to say to you that I am glad it is a Republican who 
is the author of this bill. I am glad it is a Republican House 
that is going to help to put this kind of legislation upon the 
people of this country. People are going to hold you Repub- 
licans responsible for it, you see if they do not. The time is going 
to come some day when the people are going to say to you that 
you must quit making special pets of the employees of this 
Government, especially when the people have to pay the bills. 

Talk about the postmasters not being in the bill because they 
are cared for in other legislation. Why, under this bill negro 
janitors, watchmen, and messengers in a post office will get more 
than the postal clerk and even many postmasters themselves. 
I will tell you how the fourth-class postmasters are cared for. 
I have some third and fourth class postmasters in my district 
who work 16 hours a day and they do not get $75 a month. That 
is true and you know it. Do you know why they are not cared 
for in this bill? I will tell you, because they do not belong to a 
union. That is the reason. We are not afraid of them. If 
they did belong to a union, my good friend from California 
would never have overlooked them. 

Mr. SABATH. Why do you not get them to join? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not against unions if they obey the law, 
but I am against the unions running this Government. I will 
tell you, gentlemen, we have got to use a little common sense in 
this House when passing on these matters. It is something we 
are not using right now. It is not common sense to give these 
useless, idle negro porters, charwomen, and messengers in the 
various departments of the Government $110 a month for doing 
absolutely nothing of value to anybody, and you know it as well 
as I do. You send one of your good women from one of your 
districts down to one of these departments and these porters are 
a hindrance to them. It takes 15 minutes to get past one of 
them into merely the outer chamber, so great is their importance 
at the outer door, and they are a hindrance to the transaction 
of the Government business. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RICKETTS. What remedy would the gentleman suggest 
to get rid of these messenger employees? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not talking about that now, but we 
ought to get rid of at least half or two-thirds of them. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Who is to blame for having so many? 


Mr. BLANTON. The Republican Party ought to get rid of 
them, for being in power it is responsible, and instead of increas- 
ing the minimum wage to $110 for six days in the week seven 
hours in the day, with one month vacation on full pay, it ought 
to make them do some productive work of value. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Does not the gentleman think that the de- 
partment heads ought to weed them out? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; the department heads will never weed 
them out, whether they are Democrats or Republicans, for they 
all love to be waited on by negro flunkies. You will have to do 
it in this House; you will never get the departments to weed 
them out. As long as our departments are organized under the 
old system existing for the past 50 years or more, no such re- 
form will be made by department heads. But Congress must 
do it. Now, employees want to get as much as they can and 
do just as little for it as they caw. There is no such thing as 
efficiency prevailing now. It is not even recognized when it 
exists. If the doctor in your district does not attend to his 
patients properly, he loses his patrons, The lawyer must be 
able to deliver the goods in the courthouse or they will quit em- 
ploying him. A merchant must successfully compete by giving 
as much or more for the money or he fails and goes out of busi- 
ness. The banks have to meet competition or they go out of 
business. There is no competition in efficiency in these depart- 
ments. They hold the jobs by means of the civil service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired, 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, the number of 
employees in the departments should be measured by the abso- 
lute needs of the service. The heads of the offices in the depart- 
ments are expected to apply that rule. We know that they are 
closely and carefully examined from time to time by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Glancing at the tabulations given on 
pages 6 and 7 of the report I note the number of employees and 
the estimated increase of compensation. I note on page 2 of 
this bill the exemption of persons in the military and nayal 
service, in the Territories and Panama, postmasters and assist- 
ant postmasters, rural and city carriers, and railway mail clerks, 
I see no valid reasons for making those exemptions while the 
others tabulated in the report remain in the bill. There ought 
to be a square deal with reference to employees in all branches of 
the service, especially with those that must endure exposure 
and risk in all kinds of weather. ` 

Let us observe for a moment the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. He told you it was quite impos- 
sible, at least at times, to find the way to the officers in the 
departments, because of a multitude of useless messengers in the 
hallways. I am not prepared to deny that proposition without 
going with him and viewing the conditions to which he refers. 
The responsibility for any excess employees in those places must 
rest primarily with the heads of the departments and the officers 
there concerned, and Congress must necessarily rely upon them 
for the information that leads to the appropriations in these 
various bills. Let me tell you this, that after viewing depart- 
mental conditions under Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions alike, I am sure that the gentleman from Texas has drawn 
heavily on his imagination and not upon facts. With reference 
to that matter let me say that those messengers are called to 
their places of service an hour in advance of the opening of the 
offices. They are detained for a considerable time after the 
office is closed. They are held on duty subject to call. Some 
days they may spend every hour or every minute in work, and 
some days they may have a few leisure hours. That question 
can be measured only by the heads of the departments and the 
chief in charge of the office or the division. But I challenge 
here and now the allegation that they have, as a rule, in these 
departments this overplus of service to which our attention has 
been directed. Surely we want to be cautious along the prac- 
tical line of business, particularly at this time. $ 

Let me add one more point. I know from actual obseryation 
that a very large majority of the men and women in these de- 
partments are doing their duty there just as well as you and I 
are doing our duty here, and we should not engage in this whole- 
salè malediction in regard to their work. This kind of challenge 
throws a spirit of nervousness into the midst of the working 
forces of the departments and reduces efficiency and never in- 
creases it. : 

Just a moment in regard to the bill. I should like to see it 
amended so that the persons exempted on page 2 shall have the 
same benefits that may be accorded to those in the other depart- 
ments. With reference to that I need not enlarge my remarks 
and take the further time of the committee. I thank you for 
your attention, [Applause.] 


All other classes of labor. 
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Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maine IMr. HERSEY]. 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, this bill is very simple. It is | 
short in its provisions and is easily understood. It provides 
“That after the passage of this act the minimum compensation 
of any person employed in the United States or by the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia shall not be less than $3 per 
day ; or if employed by the hour, not less than 374 cents per hour ; 
or if employed by the month, not less than $90 per month; or if 
employed by the year, not less than $1,080 per annum.” 

This bill does not fix the wage of the Federal employee only 
so far as to fix a minimum wage, a living wage, a wage that 
the committee said, after careful examination, was a wage on 
which a man or a woman who had attained the age of 18, either 
married or single, with or without a family, could live decently 
and honestly in the community in which employed. 

What is true of Washington is now largely true of all cities 
in the United States. The cost of living in one place is very 
much as it is in another. It seems that the great cities outside 
of Washington have the habit of raising the cost of living by 
high rents as well as the exorbitant price of food. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. I do. 

Mr. MILLER. I want the gentleman to tell me if it is not a 
fact that it would be possible in our own clerk hire in this 
House for us to allow one of our clerks $3,000 per year, or $3,100 
per year, and the other clerk thereby to draw $110 per month 
under this bill? If so, then every Member of this Congress 
would be receiving $4,300 a year clerk hire. I would like to 
know whether that is possible? 

Mr. HERSEY. I would say to the gentleman that the ques- 
tion raised by him was not called to the attention of the com- 
mittee, but as one member of that committee I would be in favor 
of an amendment exempting our clerk hire from the provisions 
of this bill. I can see where without such an amendment it 
might muddle up things. 

This bill does not fix the number of employees of the Federal 
Government. It does not say what position they shall hold. 
It does not hire useless messengers, as the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Branton] would have you believe. It does not provide 
places for useless employees. This bill simply assumes that the 
Federal Government has no useless employees. This bill as- 
sumes that all of the Government employees are efficient and 
that they are all entitled to a living wage. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] in opposing this 
bill said: 

I want to say to you that I am glad it is a Republican who is the | 
author of this bill. am glad it is a Republican House that is going to 
help to put this kind of legislation upon the people of this country. 
People are going to hold you Republicans responsible for it; you see if 
they do not. ‘The time is going to come some day when the people are 


going to say to you that you must quit making special pets of the em- 
Beavers. of this Governments especially when the people have to pay the 
s. 


I do not think this is or ought to be made a partisan ques- 
tion. It is true that the Republicans have the control of 
legislation in so far as its passage in this Congress is con- 
cerned. It is true that the Republicans haye a policy and a 
program in regard to present labor legislation. The party of 
the gentleman from Texas has had control of labor legislation 
in Congress for the last six years and the laborer may have 
been satisfied. He may have had justice, but I seriously doubt 
it. In my opinion a great deal of legislation has been passed 
by a Democratic Congress that has not been for the interest of 
labor generally, but for the interest of certain classes of labor 
‘and to obtain political influence and votes. Is it true that the 
coercion of a Democratic President and a Democratic Congress 
by the railroad employees has resulted to the benefit of labor 

ughout the Nation? Not at all. While you surrender to a 
‘Strike holdup and threat of one class of labor you dissatisfied 
i The Republican policy and program 

for justice to labor and also justice to capital. 

The Republican Party in this Congress will not be intimidated 
or coerced to stand for vicious labor legislation in an attempt 
to catch the labor vote. This Republican Congress will stand 

‘or justice to the laboring man whether we get his vote or 
whether we do not, and I am of the opinion that if we do jus- 
tice to labor, labor will appreciate it—maybe not at this hour, 
but to-morrow. You can not do injustice to capital and justice 
to labor at the same time. You can not do injustice to labor 
and do justice to capital, and whoever attempts to arraign 
capital and labor against each other is an enemy to his country. 

Now, the Republican platform and program stands for no 
class legislation or for any interest of capital or labor. We 
shall enact no political legislation to obtain the votes of the 
elements of unrest. We do not stand for the retention of use- 
less, unnecessary, or inefficient employees of the Government. 


We do not stand for the interests of those who have a vote 
against the interest of the Federal employers who have no vote. 
We will not awaken any false hopes in the breast of the labor- 
ing man by telling him, in the words of the President, that 
“labor is in the saddle.” Labor is not in the saddle, and I hope 
the time will never come when either capital or labor will be in 
the saddle. The American people, whether poor or rich, high 
or low, are in the saddle in America and no one rules except 
the people. The Republicans will not by threats be intimidated 
or coerced into passing labor legislation that is vicious or that 
will recognize the elements of unrest—Bolshevism, socialism, 
and anarchy—in our country to-day, but they will enact just and 
healthy legislation such as is provided in this bill. 

We seek to do justice to Federal employees whether in Wash- 
ington or elsewhere, whether they have a vote or whether they 
have none. We shall insist that they have impartial justice, 
that they have a living wage, and when we have passed this bill 
we shall take up and pass other needed labor legislation, such as 
the retirement bill, whereby old men and women, long in the 
service of this Government, too old and feeble to longer perform 
efficient work, shall be retired on a living pension, and their 
places taken by those who are efficient. If after the report of 
the Committee on Reclassification is made and it is found that 
there is under a Democratic administration a lot of useless and 
worthless employees, as described by the gentleman from Texas, 
then as far as we have authority and power we shall change all 
that. 

The Republican party, I will tell the gentleman from Texas, 
will pass a good immigration law that will protect the American 
laborer against the cheap and undesirable foreign laborer. We 
shall not interest ourselves so much for international labor as 
for national labor. We will also enact a tariff law that will 
protect American workmen against the pauper labor of the 
world. We will stand for justice every day and every hour 
between capital and labor. Mr. Alifas, who is president of the 
International Association of Machinists, before our committee 
made a statement that meets my views, and it ought to meet 
eae of this House in regard to this labor question. He 
said: 

We can not ho 


unless we see to 
lived up to. Regardless 


to obtain high American standards of citizenship 
t as a people that our ideals of that standard arc 
how simple and insi t a man's or a 
woman's work may seem, if it is necessary work or work which the 
Government desires to have done, it is worth a living wage, whether 
that work be that of a messenger who does nothing but sit at a door of 
one of the departments to receive visitors or an Sapia who picks 
leaves off the Capitol Grounds. If any given work not sufficiently 
important to deserve a living wage on the part of one who does it, it 
should be abandoned. 

If there are useless employees, worthless employees, in the Fed- 
eral employment, they should be discharged. If there are inefli- 
cient men and women working there, they should be discharged 
and their places taken by the efficient. We should reduce Federal 
employment to an efficient and economical basis. But I could not 
stand here to-day and deny to the deserving a living wage be- 
cause there are inefficient and useless employees in the Federal 
Government. We ought to give to the lowest and most humble 
employees of the Federal Government simple justice and see that 
their work is done faithfully and well. We should give these em- 
ployees a reasonable and living wage. Without such even- 
handed justice to the poorest and most humble of our Govern- 
ment workers we are not doing our duty to the people who sent 
us here. [Applause.] 

Mr, NOLAN. Will the gentleman yield back what time he did 
not use? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back eight minutes. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Surry]. $ ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mauer]. I looked for time on this 
side and did not think the gentleman was referring to me. We 
have listened to some violent remarks by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who is probably a great reformer and 
economist in his way. A day or two ago an open letter came to 
our desk—I think to the desk of every Member of this House 
and I want to read to the committee the great economies ex- 
pressed by the gentleman in a bill which he filed, dated May 19, 
1919, to pay to each Gonfederate soldier and to the widow of 
each Confederate soldier $1,000 and the further sum of $25 a 
month during their natural lives. It provides as follows: 


Providing for the return to the South of certain of the “ cotton tax 
collected from 1863 to 1868 by paying to each lying Confederate soldier 
and each living widow of a Confederate soldier, as proper resentatives 
of the South, the sum of $1,000 and a further sum of $25 per month 
during the remainder of their lives and authorizing the appropriation of 
money therefor. 


Well, now, that does not sound as if he was trying to save the 
people’s money to any great extent. Not only that, but he de- 
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clares as a good Representative from the Rio Grande that he 
would not vote for such a bill as this bill is. If you turn over to 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of September 24, 1918, only nine 
months ago, I will read to you a little article found there to show 
whether he stands here as the sure, absolute, only unalloyed, and 


; purified economist, and what there is about it. I am not com- 

plaining about it, but what about his consistency here? I read 
vou a little of his attitude nine months ago upon this very same 
bill, as far as the cost is concerned. 

It is changed from 20 years to 18 years. I read from page 
11634 of the CONGRESSIONAL Record of September 24, 1918: 

Mr. BLANTON rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from Texas rise? 

Mr. BLANTON. To make a motion to recommit this bill back to the 
Committee on Labor, with instructions to report it back forthwith with 
the following amendment: On page 2, line 1* after the colon following 
the word “ hour,” insert the following 

Mr. NorAx. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order. 

The Speaker. Is the gentleman from Texas opposed to this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not. 

And among the names of those who voted at that time, and 
the vote was almost unanimous, for this bill, right up near the 
top of the column, is the name of my good friend from Texas 
(Mr. Branton]. That was his position on this bill at that time, 
and now he says he will vote against this bill whether there is 
another vote against it or not. What has come over the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman be fair enough to yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will ask the gentleman if my motion to 
recommit would not have perfected the other bill in several very 
important ways, and I will ask him further if this bill is not 
a changed bill in three different particulars and carries with 
it a bonus of $20 a month that the other bill did not carry? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The bill does not carry a bonus of 
$240. And I think your motion would have made the bill a great 
deal worse. 

Mr. NOLAN. The last bill carried with it $120-a-year bonus, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If the gentleman from Texas will 
allow, of course, he presents a very convincing argument here, 
and he presented it very forcefully, to the effect that this bill 
is among those extravagant ones that he would not vote for in 
any way; and in order to show his inconsistency I only want 
to call the attention of the House to the fact that the gentleman 
did vote for such a bill, and a similar bill, and for the identical 
purpose of fixing a minimum wage. And he did it rightly. I 
will tell him why. We took testimony for two or three days and 
a splendid array of witnesses came before the committee. All 
vr them appeared in favor of the bill, and not a person appeared 
against it. We inquired of those who were present if they had 
any opposition to it, and there was not a witness against it. Has 
any Member ever received a letter in opposition to this bill? 
Certainly not. 

I will tell you that this bill will keep some of these people 
from starvation. There are two ways of keeping your em- 
ployees. I have employed help during my short earthly career 
to some extent. When I get a good man he does not have to 
follow me around and ask me to pay him a little more and 
threaten to quit if I do not. I pay him more if he is worthy and 
he does not quit. And the Government can do the same thing. 
The Government can pay a proper sum to its employees. It can 
be the model employer. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. MILLER. What is the philosophy in exempting Federal 
employees in the District of Alaska from the benefit of this? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not know. The question was 
not raised before the committee. 

Mr. NOLAN. The fact of the matter is that the amendment 
exempting the Territory was put in at the instance of the War 
Department, but the bill will not affect the employees in the 
Territory of Alaska, because they all receive above the sum re- 
quired. 

Mr. MILLER. What was the philosophy of the request of 
the War Department, then? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. In relation to what happened in 
connection with this bill, here is the testimony of Mr. Steward, 
who is president of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, of Washington, D. C., a very learned and cultured gen- 
tleman, holding a high and responsible position. He was asked 
by a member of the committee: 

Mr. MacCnrats. Of course, when you say a starvation wage, less than 
$3 does mean relatively a starvation wage? 

I might also say that one of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore that committee said that when a little child of one of their 
coworkers in one of the departments down here died, they had 
to take up a collection to buy a little coffin for it. 


Now, I call your attention to this further statement of Mr. 
Steward in reply to the question of Mr. MacCrare, a member of 
the committee: 

Mr. Stewarp. I mean less than that is a starvation wage in that in 
order to keep soul and body together it is necessary to live below the 
standards that any American citizen should live; necessary to work 
longer hours than we in this country feel is proper, not only for the 
benefit of the present generation but for those to come. It is necessary 
to seek outside employment, necessary to go into debt with no prospect 
of getting out of debt, necessary to take children out of school, to evade 
the compu -education laws, necessary for all the members of a 
family to work and do all of those things that tend to lower our standards 
and to vitiate what we have always felt in this country should be an 
example to the world of the condition of our citizenship. 

We are not fixing the wage here, if you please, gentlemen, 
of just one person alone. We are allowing a man a sufficient 
wage by which he can earn a comfortable living for himself, 
and so that he can support his wife and children. The Govern- 
ment is paying less wages than any firm in the United States 
for similar work. 

They talk about these men down here. We have a wage- 
adjustment committee at work now, and if there is such a per- 
son as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] mentions, he 
ought to be relieved from that position. If a man does not 
work, the Government should dispense with his services. If no 
work is given him, I would not think it is wholly the man’s 
fault. He is employed, and, if employed, he is entitled to a 
remuneration sufficient to live on at least. I am talking about 
a man who works, The man who works is entitled to a living 
wage in these United States of America. 

So we ask you to pass this bill. We say it is a wholesome one. 
It is a bill that affects the very people that are usually ignored, 
the lowest-paid employees of our Government. ‘They have 
nobody in particular to speak here for them. These meu who 
are getting the least wage of any person employed by the Gov- 
ernment ask you to vote for this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Noran] controls the time. 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to ask the gentleman a question, 
which I attempted to ask him a few moments ago. What is the 
philosophy of exempting Federal employees in the Territory of 
Alaska? And what is the philosophy of exempting the rural 
mail carrier? If a mail carrier in the city of Washington gets 
the benefit of this law, why not the mail carrier in the gentle- 
man’s district and in mine? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Let me tell the gentleman about the 
philosophy of it. I am in favor of his philosophy. I am in 
favor of the rural carrier getting the benefit of this bill, and I 
am in favor of the Federal employees in Alaska getting the 
benefit of this bill. The reason given for exempting the rural 
carriers and the letter carriers, I am told, is that they are pro- 
vided for in the bill filed by the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, and that committee asked that they be given 
the right to fix the salaries on those particular employments, 
and they came in here with a motion, and it was carried by the 
Members voting at that time and put through. The Federal em- 
ployees in Alaska have their wages fixed by statute in the same 
way by the membership of this House, and if the post-office em- 
ployees and rural carriers and employees do not get as much 
now as they would under this bill, I am in favor of giving it to 
them, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] made 
the statement a few moments ago—and I understand the gen- 
tleman from Michigan confirmed the statement—that the com- 
pensation as provided for in the bill did not include the $240 
per year additional compensation. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. No. I understand they draw the 
$240 bonus in addition to the provisions in the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. I would like to ask somebody who is familiar 
with the bill where they provide any provision of that kind in 
the bill that we are now considering, that the $240 additional 
compensation is not a part of the compensation of an employee 
of the Government? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a question of law. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is a ruling put upon the con- 
struction of the law that all Federal employees drawing less 
than $2,500 get the bonus, but I would not be too sure about 
that. 

Mr. BLANTON. They are employees of the Government on 
the roll, and every employee of the Government on the roll ipso 
facto automatically gets $240, 
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Mr. GOOD. That is part of his compensation, then? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Yes, 

Mr. FIELDS. Under the: law would a a in a post office 
receive greater compensation than most of, the postal clerks? 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If they do, Feet would be wrong. 
I do not think they would. This is to fix the basic pay. 

Mr. FIELDS. It seems to me as the bill is drawn it would 
pay to the janitor a greater compensation than is paid to a 
majority of the postal employees. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is, leaving the pay of the 
postal clerks as it is now and letting the janitors have the 
benefit of the bill? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. The salary of the janitor under the bill 
as it is drawn would be a greater compensation than that of the 
clerk. I think that ought to be corrected. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. This fixes the basic pay, and they 
both would be entitled to the increase under it, providing they 
were now receiving less than the amount provided for in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Santa of Michigan was granted 
leave to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr, SABATH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Sins is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Chairman and eentiemen, I am indeed 


pleased to hear from the gentleman from Maine [Mr. HERSEY] 
that the Republican Party has agreed upon a program for labor 


legislation, and I hope that they will not forget in the future 
as they have in the past the promise which he has made for 
the party. At the same time I do not know whether the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] is speaking for anyone else 
on the Democratic side than himself. I know that he is not 
speaking for the Democrats that come from the Hast, the North, 
or the West, and I am just as certain that he does not speak 
for the Democrats from the South. I know that the great ma- 
jority of the Democrats are in favor of legislation that will be 
beneficial to the laboring people of this country. 

A similar bill was reported out and passed by the House under 
a Democratic majority at the last session, and had it not been 
for the Republican filibuster on the Senate side this bill would 
have been the law to-day. 

I am pleased to say that twice before I had the pleasure and 
satisfaction to work and to vote for similar bills. I believe it 
is legislation in the right direction. Some so-called friends of 
labor are fearful that $3 is too much for a day's work. I never 
as yet have heard of anyone anywhere earning $3, $4, or $5 a 
day who became dangerously rich or whose name can be found 


among the 14,000 newly made millionaires. You gentlemen from 


the rural districts of the North are solicitous that the farmer 
should get $2.20 for his wheat; others of you from the South are 
very solicitous that you receive from 30 to 40 cents a pound for 
cotton; those of you from New England are very solicitous that 
the woolen, cotton, or textile 
to three hundred per cent more for their fabrics than before. 
But whenever the question of increasing the wage of labor comes 
up we always find those who will make promises for the future 
with no intention to fulfill them, and others who object to any 
proposition that has for its aim to improve or benefit the cause 
of the wage earner. Therefore I am pleased to learn that the 
Republican Party has agreed on a program to do justice to labor. 
To me it is not surprising that in the same breath the gentleman 
speaking for that party states that justice will also be done to 
capital. 

I feel that the capital has reasons that its own party will 
look after its interest, but I doubt that the labor has so much 
confidence in the party that has for so many years failed in all 
its duties and promises to the wage earners of America. I 
know that even you gentlemen on the Republican side will be 
obliged to agree with me when I say that the Democratic Party 
whilst in power has enacted more favorable legislation in the 
interest of labor than the Republican Party has during its 
entire existence, the views of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] notwithstanding, who, however, as I said before, does 
not speak for anyone on the Democratic side but himself, ‘This 
legislation, I again repeat, is in the right direction. ‘These 
people are deserving. There may be some holdovers and aged 
civil-service employees in some of the offices in Washington and 
elsewhere who, due to age and infirmities, may not put in an 


entire day of hard work, a majority of whom, however, should 


have long ago been retired on a pension, and if the retirement 
civil-service’ bill had not been defeated by the Republican fili- 


cturers receive from two 


buster, the same as this legislation in the last. Congress, that 


would have been done. But the grent majority of these people 


‘are obliged to earn their wage. They are hard-working men 
and women, and when you go through this building and through 
other Government ‘buildings you will invariably see men and 
women working mighty hard whe at the present time receive as 
low as $40 a month, a wage on which they can not live or exist. 
I believe that it is our duty to economize, but to deprive the 
Government worker of a living wage.is not economy. It is 
our duty to adjust the pay of these thousands of underpaid 
employees. I am ‘confident that the country is in favor of such 
action, and it should receive the unanimous vote of Congress. 
IApplause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Hlinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MacOrare}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it would not 
be fair for a Republican member of this committee to assume 
either the entire credit or the responsibility for this bill. There 
has been no gentleman more interested in putting this bill be- 
fore the House than the ranking minority member, Mr. MAHER, 
my colleague from New York. 

- If the bill goes through, I believe he should receive as much 
credit as any other man in this House. [Applause.] But if it 
becomes a question of Republican responsibility, I believe the 
Republican Party may accept that responsibility with pleasure 
and go before the country upon it with profit. 

It is indeed amusing to hear everlastingly that organized labor 
is doing this and that. Any man in his senses knows that or- 
ganized labor to-day has a higher minimum than $3 a day, and 
organized labor would not ask this House or any other legisla- 
tive body to establish a minimum as low as $3 a day. But or- 
ganized labor is unselfish in this matter, and it believes that we 
ought to fix some minimum that will provide a living wage for 
Federal employees. I do not know why reference is made to 
colored or negro help at the doors of executive and administra- 
tive offices. I have but few black men in my district, but I 
believe, and we all believe, that whether a man is black or 
white, in America he has a right to live and a right, if he is 
willing to work, to get wages that will keep him alive. {[Ap- 
plause.] If you Democrats are going to let it go out that you 
do not want to vote 83 a day for help in this Government be- 
cause some black men are employed, the Republican Party will 
gladly go before the country on that issue. 

In the Chicago public buildings there was a 00 per cent turn- 
over, in the labor getting less than 88 a day, between January and 
May of this year. That is, 60 per cent of the employees in the 
Chicago customhouse receiving less than $3 per day left their 
employment because they could not exist on the money that 
was being paid them. ‘There were charwomen getting 21 cents 
an hour and working five hours a day, making about a dollar 
to take home to support a family. The underlying theory of 
this minimum wage bill is not that you are paying for services 
rendered, but that you are fixing a minimum at which Federal 
employees can meet the cost of living. The figures in the city 
of Washington, I understand, approximate $1,500 per annum 
on which a family of five can subsist. If you require $1,500 for 
a family of five, that does not necessarily mean that one person 
can subsist on $310. We who have clerks know that those clerks 
consume at least 51,000 on subsistence, clothing, and the usual 
entertainment that any healthy individual is entitled to. 

But I have been rereading the President’s message. If this 
is not an Executive lollipop for labor to lick and have nothing 
left but the stick, then we must do something in this Congress. 
There are no direct statements as to what we should do for gen- 
eral labor in the President's message, but he did say, aud 1 re- 
read it just for your informatiom and to refresh your minds: 


The members of the committees on labor in the two Houses will hardly 
n suggestions from me as to what means they shall take to seek to 
make the Federal Government the agent of the whole Nation in point- 
in bent and, if need be, guiding, the process of reorganization and 


You who profess to follow the President as a leader must, we 
insist, guide the Nation by fixing a minimum at which men and 
women can be employed by the Federal Government. Whether 
the Republican Party has a labor program or not, the Committee 
on Labor are interested in seeing that justice is done throughout 
the length and breadth of this country. We, as Republicans, do 
not believe that the salvation of labor lies in the hands of Con- 
gress or any legislative body. If labor is to be well taken care 
of, it must be by the manufacturers and the men who guide the 
industries of this Nation consulting with their workers. The 
best friends of American labor are American employers and not 
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American executives or legislators.. [Applause.] The sugges- 
tion of the President that there has been a gulf between labor 
and capital does no service to the country, but only indorses the 
radicals’ claim that there are two big movements in America, 
one the movement of those who work and one the movement of 
those who employ, and emphasizes class distinction and class 
consciousness. What this Congress ought to do is to emphasize 
the fact that in America, viewed legislatively, there is no black 
workman or white workman, there is no class consciousness or 
class distinction, but that all are Americans, and justice, and not 
special consideration of any group, should guide us in our legis- 
lation. {Applause.] 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Sanarh was given leave to revise 
and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bills 
of the following tities, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 55. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
adjust disputes or Claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and 
patentees of the United States against the United States and be- 
tween each other, arising from faulty surveys in townships 36, 37, 
and 38 south, ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, in the 
State of Florida, and for other purposes; 

S. 2100. An act authorizing the Union Pacific Railroad Co., 


or its successors, to convey for public-road purposes certain. 


parts of its right of way; and 
S. 9. An act to encourage the reclamation of certain arid lands 
in the State of Nevada, and for other purposes. 


MINIMUM WAGE BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GOLDFOGLE]. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Chairman, the high cost of living 
which seems ever to increase makes it essential that this bill to 
fix a minimum wage for Government employees should -pass. 
The arguments made to-day amply prove the necessity for this 
legislation. The time has come when it is impossible for any 
man to live decently and maintain his family properly, however 
frugally he may manage, on less than the minimum sums fixed 
by this bill. 

In the past I was often surprised at the cheeseparing policy 
pursued by the Government toward some of its employees. 
When I speak of these employees, I have reference to those 
small-salaried men or women and those to whom were paid 
small daily or weekly wages. These employees were too fre- 
quently overlooked, while men in the higher stations of official 
life were well provided for and given increases on their already 
high-priced salaries. During some of the years of my service in 
the House I witnessed with amazement and listened with surprise 
to arguments advanced in opposition to increasing pay of under- 
paid employees when appropriations came up, despite the fact 
that those for whom advances were asked had rendered efficient 
and valuable service to the Government. 

To-day labor is justly knocking at our doors, and its demands 
merit and deserve our earnest and favorable consideration. 
With this view in mind, I gladly and cheerfully give my sup- 
port to this bill. 

I recall that when the pay of letter carriers and postal clerks 
was from time to time the subject of discussion how exceed- 
ingly difficult it was to get Congress to make proper and suitable 
increases and give to this class of Government workers, who 
really deserve so well the people’s favor, a living wage. I 
once remarked on the floor of the House supporting the proposi- 
tion to increase the postal men’s pay, and I repeat it with respect 
to all the employees generally affected by this present bill, that 
the Government ought to be as fair and considerate to its em- 
ployees as a private employer is expected to be in dealing hon- 
estly and uprightly with his own employees. 

Mr. Chairman, in these times when there is so much unrest 
manifest everywhere, often arising from the high and burden- 
some cost of living, our Government should be the first to set an 
example, and, indeed, become a model for private employers in 
the fixing of adequate compensation for labor and a proper 
living wage. To-day we had an exhibition on the floor which in- 
dicated how some gentlemen view with narrowness propositions 
calling in fairness for appropriations. The bill to render relief 
to the unfortunate blind was up. I heard, as you did, an argu- 
ment advanced to cut down an appropriation which should 
have remained wholly unopposed, if for no other reason than 
that the worthy cause it is designed to further awakened a 


tender sympathy for a class of people whose sad affliction re- 
quires our help and the Government's aid. 

But I return to the subject of the pending bill. The men and 
women whom this measure is designed to cover are entitled to 
our protection. Out of their present meager pay they can not 
meet the necessary present living expenses. They have fre- 
quently no other way of moving Congress to action than through 
the recognized representatives of labor, and these men in the 
consciousness of duty came before the Labor Committee and pre- 
sented what I regard as a just and righteous case. 

Before I close I desire to pay tribute to my colleague from New 
York [Mr. Mann], who, while he was chairman of the Labor 
Committee, worked faithfully in labor’s cause and in the interest 
of deserving men, and I want to congratulate the present chair- 
man and the members of that committee for bringing to us this 
meritorious measure. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Pnerps]. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I am for the bill and expect to 
vote for it, but I hope that the membership of this House will not 
put me and itself in the position of voting to pay a larger salary 
by $100 or $200 a year to janitors in post offices of the first, sec- 
ond, and third classes than most of the clerks in those offices get. 

In one of the post offices in my district I recall that there are 
15 clerks. There are only two who receive a compensation in 
excess of $1,100 per annum. Yet this bill will pay the janitor 
something over $1,200 per annum. The bill is right in principle; 
labor must receive an adequate wage, the wage to which it is en- 
titled, but we should not lose sight of the fact that we are 
neglecting in this bill as it is drawn men and women who have 
devoted years of study to their preparation for the highly tech- 
nical work they are doing, and will receive less compensation 
than the janitor that has not incurred the expense in preparing 
for his duty and whose duty is not so technical or so strenuous. 

I shall offer an amendment at the proper time to exclude from 
this bill the language that prohibits postmasters, postal clerks, 
mail carriers, and railway post-office clerks from receiving the 
benefits of the law, also the language that applies to the em- 
ployees in the Territory of Alaska. I am not familiar with the 
living conditions in Hawaii or the Panama Canal Zone, but I do 
know something of the conditions in the Territory of Alaska, and 
I know that the cost of living is higher in the Territory of Alaska 
than it is in the United States. I therefore see no reason why 
the employees of the Government in the Territory of Alaska 
should be discriminated against in this bill. 

Nor do I see any reason why the postal clerks and letter car- 
riers and all other postal employees except the janitors should 
be discriminated against in this bill. Gentlemen, legislation of 
that kind can not be explained or defended before the people of 
this country, and at the proper time I shall offer the amendment 
to which I refer. I call the attention of the membership of the 
committee to it at this time, and sincerely trust that when it is 
offered it will be adopted by the House. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman’s amendment strike out 
the entire clause relating to post offices, beginning on line 4, 
page 2, and ending with the proviso on line 7? 

Mr. FIELDS. My amendment proposes to strike out in line 8 
the words “the Territory of Alaska,” and in line 4, after the 
word “ zone,” the remainder of line 4, all ef lincs 5 and 6, down 
to and including the word “clerks ” in line 7. 

Mr. ROGERS. I had proposed to offer the amendment myself, 
and I am glad the gentleman is going 0 do it. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, if no one offers an amend- 
ment to this bill, I shall do so at the proper time, excluding from 
its operation the salaries of clerks to Senators and Members of 
the House, Delegates, and Resident Commissioners. I some- 
what doubt whether the bill applies to the clerks just mentioned, 
but I think it very advisable that they should not fall within 
the operation of this bill. Unless such an amendment is adopted 
we will find ourselves involved in this dilemma: We will be 
either unable to apportion the salaries which the acts recently 
passed authorize us to apportion, or we will add very largely 
to the total salaries provided in those acts. For example, sup- 
pose a Member of the House has apportioned his salary of 
$3,000 to one clerk and $200 to another. Then the $200 clerk at 
once becomes entitled to receive a salary of $1,080 a year plus 
perhaps $240 bonus. Therefore we will find ourselves in the 
position of paying our clerks over $4,500 per year as against 
$3,200 now authorized by the statutes to which I have referred. 
It does seem to me, therefore, in the interest of economy, if that 
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is a moving consideration with us here at all, that we should 
at least put ourselves beyond the criticisms that may necessarily 
result from such unnecessary and unwise expenditure of the 
public funds. 

One more word. I think it sound policy that the clerks of the 
Members of Congress should be dealt with as they have been 
heretofore dealt with. They should be in a class to themselves. 
That has been the policy of Congress from the beginning, and 
if I am mistaken in that statement some of the older Members 
here will correct me. We have made some departure in the last 
two acts, but that departure has not gone so far as to place 
such clerks under the control of the departments of the Gov- 
ernment so far as the apportionment and amount of salaries 
to be paid are concerned. They are covered by a piece of special 
legislation dealing with special and peculiarly personal services, 
and I believe they should be retained within that classification. 

I do not care to trespass further upon the time of the com- 
mittee, and I yield back any time I have not consumed. 

Mr. MAHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PELL]. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, the passage of this bill will, of 
course, cost the Government a certain amount of money directly, 
but there will also be a very considerable economy if it is 
passed. That is a point which I do not think has been brought 
out so far. Where we employ men at a very low wage, paying 
the least it is possible to get anybody to come in and do the 
work for, it is quite obvious that the man will, as soon as he 
can get anything better, go away, and the Government thereby 
loses a partly trained man who is worth a good deal. If we 
pay an adequate wage, a man will see that his position under the 
Government is worth while, that it is worth keeping, and the 
man’s value will quite obyiously increase to a very considerable 
extent. 

So there really is no question of extravagance whatever in 
the passage of this bill. It seems to me also that the United 
States Government in its relations to labor should stand as the 
model employer, and it certainly has not been that in the past. 
It seems to me that a man hired by the United States Govern- 
ment should be the most fortunate of the men of his class, that 
he should be well taken care of, and that any person who would 
wish to find a good standard in respect to the treatment of his 
employees would have only to look to the Government of this 
country for an example. That seems to be the most desirable 
result, a thing which we should undoubtedly do our best to 
bring about, 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. OSBORNE]. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, I was deeply interested in 
the remarks made by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. GANNon]. I always regard what he may say with the 
respect that is due to long experience and a candid study of 
public questions. I can not, however, bring myself quite to agree 
with him in the idea that prices are going to greatly decrease 
in the future or in the near future. There is a process going 
on which in its essence forbids the return to such low prices as 
existed before the war. In fact, the vast increase in the pro- 
duction of gold through the last 25 years has increased the body 
of money in the world, and especially in the United States, and 
had the effect of increasing the circulating medium—of increas- 
ing that with which you buy as against those things which are 
bought, 

The purchasing power of gold has been decreasing steadily 
since the rich discoveries of gold in Alaska in 1897, in South 
Africa about the same time, and at Cripple Creek and Goldfield 
a little later. The prices which existed 25 years ago, before the 
addition of these great quantities of gold to the world’s supply, 
have not come back and, in all probability, they never will. 

We have more recently, however, in this country, injected 
into the proposition, into the circulating medium, the Liberty 
bonds. Over $21,000,000,000 of them have been disposed of 
in the United States; and, to a very great degree, while they 
are not legal tender, they do increase vastly the volume of the 
purchasing medium. Persons who have bonds—and nearly 
everyone of any means has them—when an exigency arises pay 
over these bonds for things which otherwise would have to be 
paid for with money. My time is too short to permit a detailed 
discussion of this subject, but there is no question but that the 
increase in gold production in the last 35 years, amounting to 
a doubling of the quantity of that metal in the world, so that 
in 85 years there has been produced nearly as much gold as was 
produced before from the time of King Solomon, and the addition 
in the United States of considerably more than $21,000,000,000 
of Liberty bonds to our money circulation, has had the effect of 
diluting the money of the world, rendering it less potent and 
valuable and incapable of purchasing the same quantity of 
things as before. 


The enormous extent of this expansion may be better appreci- 
ated when it is stated that the entire world’s production of gold 
from the beginning of recorded time to date is only about $16,- 
n while the Liberty loans are in excess of 521,000, 


On the other hand, it has increased the price of food, cloth- 
ing, manufactures, and everything that enters into the cost of 
living; this aside from and in addition to the increased cost 
of all commodities, caused by the war, due to the interruption 
of production in the warring nations. This last condition will 
be remedied by the return of peace, and with renewed produc- 
tion in agriculture, manufacture, and commerce there will come 
a relative reduction in prices. That, however, will not affect the 
permanent changes I have mentioned, viz, the enormous in- 
crease in the measures of value—gold and bonds—and the vast 
expansion in many foreign countries of paper currency. The 
purchasing power of money will continue relatively low and the 
cost of things necessary to existence will continue, as measured 
by money, relatively high. 

Wages, therefore, must continue much higher than they were 

before the war if we would have our wage earners live upon 
the same scale of comfort as they then enjoyed. That is no 
more than justice. While the employees of the Government 
embrace only a small percentage of the wage earners of the 
United States, the Government should recognize the economic 
conditions that I have endeavored to point out, if they actually 
exist, and set a good example to other employers by doing jus- 
tice to its own employees. 
- This bill of my colleague, Mr. Noran, is directed to the relief 
of the very poorest paid workers for the Government, and, in 
my humble opinion, is both just and timely. I am glad to give 
it my full support. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. NOLAN. I would like for the Clerk to read the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of information 
I would like to ask the chairman of the committee a question 
with regard to this bill. 

Mr. NOLAN. I will yield. I will use seme of my two minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia this: Certain clerks or employees of the Government are 
on the pay roll of the Government, but while they get a certain 
amount for the work they do, such as barbering in the House 
Office Building, I would like to know whether, under this bill, 
they would draw $120 a month and likewise charge the present 
prices for shaving? 

Mr. NOLAN. The barbers, I understand, of the House Office 
Buiding are not on the Government pay roll. 

17 65 MILLER. At $60 a month, I think the gentleman will 

Mr. NOLAN. They are not on the pay roll. The only barbers 
on the pay roll are the men in the House barbershop, and they 
perform janitor service, and they are getting $60 a month. 

Mr. FIELDS. I think two of them in the House Office Build- 
ing are on the roll. 

Mr. NOLAN. I did not know any of them were on the roll; 
if so, it is only of recent date. 

Mr. MILLER. And automatically their pay will be increased 
to $120 a month? 

Mr. NOLAN. At $90 a month, and if they get $60 they get the 
bonus, and if this bill passes and the bonus applies to them they 
will get the bonus on top of that. 

Mr. MILLER. Which would be $110? 

Mr. NOLAN. These men downstairs take care of this Cham- 
ber here and certain portions of the Capitol, and when they are 
not themselves employed they have some cne else to do the work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That after the passage of this act the minimum 
compensation of 5 person em 1 the United States or by the 

vernment of the District of Columbia shall be not less than $3 per 

y; or if employed by the hour, not less than 373 cents per hour; 
or if employed by the month, not less than $90 per month; or i 
employed by the year, not less than FLOSO per annum : Provided, That 
persons employed on a monthly or annual y basis and who re rly 
perform less than a full day’s service shall receive compensation at 
the rate of not less than 374 cents per hour: Provided further, That 
the provisions of this act shall not apply to persons enlisted in the mili- 
tary or naval branches of the Government nor to the employees in 
the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, the Territory of Hawaii, the Ter- 
ritory of ska, and the Panama 1 Zone, nor to persons holding 
appointments as postmasters, assistant postmasters, rural carriers, 
postal clerks, carriers in the City Delivery Service, or railway mail 
clerks: Provided further, That the provisions of this act shall apply 
only to those persons who shall have attained the age of 18 years: 
And provided further, That in the case of an employee receivin 
quarters and subsistence in addition to his compensation, the value o 
such quarters and subsistence shall be determined by the head of the 
department, and the compensation of such employees, plus the value 


of Th gig and subsistence, shall in no event be less than the rate 
fix by this act. 
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Mr. GOOD, Mr. FIELDS; Mr. RUBEY, Mr. MONTAGUE, Mr. 
7 Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee rose. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon]. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 2, line 7, after the — 5 


aan oe : “ Provided Tarihe, 
That the ‘additional com 
ployees under — 2 of the 


uted te certain Government 
legislative, ws and Judicia 
ma Pipe peices act approved March shall be computed as 
‘the total 8 3 such employees 


in determining their 

compensation herein authorized.” 

I do not believe this amendment 

is necessary, ‘put from the statement made by the chairman of 
the committee—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I can not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I desire to offer a perfecting amendment to 
the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. The gentleman can not take me off the floor for 
that purpose. 1 offer that amendment because I think some mis- 
understanding may ‘arise by reason of the peculiar wording of 
the provisions of section 7 of the legislative act. That act desig- 
nates the $240 per year as “additional compensation.” Now, I 
am in sympathy with the gentleman's bill and what he attempts 
to arrive at in reference to the minimum wage. But in deter- 
mining whether a minimum wage is sufficient or not we must 
know what the total wage is. Is the total wage of an employee 
of the United States the amount at which he is carried on the 
rolls plus the $240 additional compensation provided for in the 
act or is it only the regular salary? I submit that anyone who 
will read the provisions of the legislative act will come to the 
conclusion that the compensation is the total compensation paid. 
The compensation provided for in section 7 of the legislative act 
is described as additional compensation, but in order to find out 
what salary a person was receiving during the fiscal year 1919 
that act provides that the increased compensation at the rate 
of $120 per annum for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
“ shall not be computed as ‘salary in construing this section.” 

Now, some comptroller might say, relative to section 7, that 
granted $240 additional compensation, that that additional com- 
pensation should not be counted in computing how much salary 
an employee received. 

Now, it seems to me we ought to determine whether or not 
we are to have $3 a day as a minimum wage or $3.80 a day as a 
minimum wage, for if that provision of the legislative act shall 
be construed by any Comptroller of the Treasury as not addi- 
tional compensation because of that peculiar wording, then, 
instead of granting $3 a day for the fiscal year 1920 as a mini- 
mum wage, we have one standard for 1920 and may have another 
standard for each succeeding year, just as we may or may not 
appropriate money as additional compensation. It seems to me 
that the total compensation a clerk receives out of fhe Treasury 
of the United States should be his compensation, whether it 
comes in one check from the Treasury or in half a dozen checks, 
and we ought to have a fair and reasonable basis at which to 
start. I do not think that a Comptroller of the Treasury would 
ever be foolish enough to hold that that provision of section 7 
which granted $240 per year additional compensation to certain 
employees was not compensation paid to such employees, but in 
order that there may be no confusion in the matter, and in order 
that we may understand just what we are doing, I have offered 
this amendment, which simply provides that in construing what 
compensation an employee receives the compensation provided 
for in section 7 of the legislative act as “ additional compensa- 
tion“ shall be considered as a part of his compensation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

Mr. RUBBY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

_ Mr. RUBEY. I desire to offer a substitute to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

: Page 


ai os Jı 
551 Jane < 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on that. 

Mr. RUBEY. Do not do that. I simply offered that for the 
purpose of finding out H it would not do the same thing you are 
attempting to do, and a little bit better possibly. 

Mr. GOOD. I reserve the point of order on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. I had an amendment similar to that, and after thinking 
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it over I was fearful that that amendment might prevent a per- 
son who is working overtime or doing work for which he was 
entitled to additional compensation under the law might be cut 
out of additional compensation. I did not wish to do that. I 
only desire to make certain the question with regard to the 
$240 additional compensation. 

Mr. RUBEY. I will say to the gentleman and to the com- 
mittee that I am in entire sympathy with the purpose sought 
by the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. I do 
not believe that under this bill employees should receive, in 
addition to the provisions of this bill, the $240 bonus. In other 
words, I do not believe he should receive what he will receive 
under this bill—$3.60 a day, or $110 a month, or $1,320 a year, 
and which he would receive uniess an amendment similar to the 
one offered by the gentleman from Iowa or the one offered by 
myself is adopted. 

Mr. GOOD. Let me read to the gentleman my amendment. I 
think it reaches the whole question: 

That the Sporn R nsation ted certain 
ployees under section f thed — agga ve, and judicial appro- 
priation act, ea Maren if 41910, shall be 8 as a part of 
rete total co n of such’ employees in — their rights 
benefits “ot e minimum compensation herein autho: A 

pes RUBEY. I think the gentleman’s Pekom would do 
that, but I am satisfied my amendment will also reach the same 
point. But we can not have both of them, and I therefore with- 
draw my substitute. I am perfectly willing to have the gentle- 
man’s amendment adopted. 

Mr. NOLAN. Is the substitute offered or is it withdrawn? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is withdrawn. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to-oppose the amendment 
of the gentleman from Towa. I trust it will not be adopted. 
When this bill was originally introduced several years ago there 
was some question as to the advisability of passing a minimum of 
$3 a day, or 890 a month. That was along in 1913. During the 
discussion of this bill by the committee a number of the members 
of the committee felt a $3 a day minimum was too small; that 
living conditions in this country had got to be such that no man 
or woman could take care of themselves, not to mention their 
families, on a wage of $3 a day. Now, if you are going to start 
a limitation on the application of your monthly or yearly bonus, 
why start with the employees who will receive the benefit of this 
minimum wage? Why should they be the ones to suffer? Why 
should the man who is getting $60 or $70 -a month and who will 
be raised to $90 per month be deprived of this bonus and the 
people who are getting up te $2,500 a year allowed to enjoy the 


benefits of it? 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Government em- 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. I am in sympathy with the gentleman. 
I want to call his attention to the fact that this $240 bonus is 
given only to employees in the District of Columbia. Now, this 
minimum-wage bill applies to all the employees of the Govern- 
ment all over the country, with the result that under the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa the employees of the District 
of Columbia are preferred to the extent of $240 over and above 
the others. 

Mr. GOOD. No; the gentleman is mistaken about that. 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. The gentleman is incorrect as to that. 
The $240 bonus applies to every employee of the United States 
Government in this country up to $2,500 a year. But here is 
the limitation on the application of this bonus, and the limita- 
tion is going to be placed upon the men and women employed by 
the Government of the United States who need the greatest 
amount of assistance. 

Let me call your attention to this fact, that the legislative bill 
carried a rider which was reported to the House at the last 
session containing the bonus of $240. The committee reported 
only $120, and the House provided the additional $120 a year. 
This legislative bill atso provided for a commission—to do what? 
To reclassify the employees in the District of Cotumbia, to pro- 
vide some method whereby each class of employees doing a cer- 
tain line of work would receive the same benefits in pay and 
conditions. It applies to every employee of the Government in 
the District of Columbia. That reclassification commission 
must report to this Congress by the ist of January next year, 
Following that report, undoubtedly there will be some legisia- 
tion, and this will net try to legislate alone for the 
employees for the District of Columbia in the matter of reclassi- 
fication of salaries and positions, but it will reclassify Govern- 
ment employees over the entire country. 

Now, why in this minimum-wace bill should we adopt this 
limitation and deprive the people who are trying to exist 
and who need the greatest amount of assistance of the benefits 
of this bonus, which can be stricken out on a point of order 
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unless it is put in by a rule every time the Committee on Appro- 
priations brings in their appropriation bill? The legislation 
providing for the bonus is not in order unless by unanimous con- 
sent or by being protected by a rule. But why put this limita- 
tion on this bill that is intended to benefit the lowest-paid em- 
ployees of the Government of the United States? [Applause.] 

J trust the committee will defeat the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to 
make a motion? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas offers a sub- 
stitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 1, line 1, strike out the 
enacting clause, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that is not a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is perfecting the amendment. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not a motion to strike out the enacting 
clause in order at any time? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in order, but it is not in order as a 
substitute. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not offer it as a substitute, if the 
Chair please. I withdrew the amendment I offered as a substi- 
tute. 

Mr. GOOD. No motion is in order except an amendment to the 
pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not in order now until the other 
amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the Chair—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state the rule. Unless the 
gentleman's amendment is offered as a substitute to the pending 
amendment, it would not be in order until that amendment is 
disposed of. 

Mr. BLANTON. I offer a substitute, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have the floor now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana has the 
floor. The Chair. will recognize the gentleman from Texas later. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I had not intended to say anything on this most important bill, 
which fixes the minimum wage of the Federal employee at $3 
per day, for the reason that it seemed to me that a bill that 
is as manifestly fair and just as this should meet with no 
opposition from thinking people in times like these. But I 
have become very much interested in this debate, and I desire, 
in the few short minutes allotted to me, to speak in favor of 
this bill. 

I have always noticed that in every good, healthy, moral, 
and upright community that if you will inquire into the cause 
of such conditions you will find that in such a community the 
people are well fed, well housed, and well paid. When you 
find these three factors together and everybody in possession 
of them there is no reason why such a community should not 
be a good one, 

It has been said in this debate that the present minimum 
wage scale was established in 1854 and had not been changed 
since that time. It is simply foolish to say that a wage scale 
adopted in the era of low food prices is adequate to -furnish 
comfort and sustenance to the man and his family who have 
to purchase their food and clothing and pay rent at 1919 
prices obtaining in Washington and elsewhere throughout this 
country, 

A few days ago I went through the Washington market, and 
I was astonished at the prices which the people have to pay 
for staple articles of food—bacon, 60 cents per pound; butter, 
80 cents; berries, 40 cents per quart; and other things in like 
proportion. Twenty years ago $3 would buy 30 pounds of good 
bacon; now it buys 5 pounds. Twenty years ago $3 would buy 
12 pounds of good butter; now it will buy 31 pounds. 

I had an object lesson presented to me the other day which 
illustrates how prices have advanced in the last few years. 


A relative of mine had a farm sale during the month of 
February, this year, and when I was home in the spring he 
talked to me about the remarkable prices he had received for 
the things sold at the sale. Among other things, he sold an 
old farm wagon for $75. He told me his father had bought 
the wagon new some twenty-odd years ago for $65. About 10 
years later his father died, and my relative purchased the 
wagon at the sale for $40. He kept the wagon until last 
February, and sold it for $75, or $10 more than it cost new, 
after it had been used for more than 20 years. He also told 
me that he had a self-binder that he bought years ago, for 
which he paid $135; that he had cut nine crops of wheat with 
it, and that he had sold it for $150 at the sale. These inci- 
dents show how commodities have increased in price in the 
last 20 years. 

Something has been said in this debate about the attitude 
of various Democrats and Republicans on this measure, but I 
wish to state that this is not a party question. It makes little 
difference to me whether the advocates of this measure are 
Democrats or Republicans, so long as the bill is just and of 
benefit to the men and women who have to struggle along in 
life. We, as representatives of the people, should not overlook 
a chance to do what we can to make their pathways brighter, 
smoother, and happier, for it not only helps them to live more 
comfortably but makes them better citizens of our great 
Republic. 

I do not know how long this era of high prices will keep 
up in this country, but there is nothing in sight now which 
indicates that prices will go back to the low stages of 20 years 
ago. If they should be cut in half, the minimum wage fixed in 
this bill will not even then be excessive, in my opinion. 

But we can not conscientiously let the man who has to 
struggle for his existence carry this burden any longer in the 
hope that he will eventually be relieved by the fall of prices. 
Should the prices for the necessities of life fall to the point 
where the minimum wage fixed in this bill will be excessive, the 
Congress can easily regulate it at that time. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not a motion to strike out the enacting 
clause in order at any time? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is in order, but not as a substitute. 

wae BLANTON, I ask recognition now to offer such a mo- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send up his motion, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 1, line 1, strike out the 
enacting clause. 

Mr. BLANTON. I move the previous question on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GOOD. I make the point of order that that motion is not 
in order in the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to strike out the enacting clause. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 1, noes 118. 

Accordingly the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has just counted 119 Members 
present and voting. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not understand the Chair's announce- 


ment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Iam going to vote for this bill. Then, if I happen to be 
in this Congress when things get back to normal I am going to 
vote to repeal this minimum-wage provision. Under existing 
conditions I am satisfied that in equity and justice the bill 
ought to pass. 

Judging from the bills that have been introduced much legis- 
lation is to follow attempting to make a charge upon the Treas- 
ury. T think the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service has 
a bill proposing to retire civil employees at a certain age. I can 
recollect the time when if a man had taken the position as a 
candidate for Congress that he favored a civil pension list he 
would not have received the vote of a corporal’s guard. 

As to Government employees, I want to say that it is wonder- 
ful how all our constituents, enough to fill up all the places 
under the Government, agonize to get on the Government rolls. 
Why, God bless my soul, we have turned out all your employees 
in the reorganization of this House, and put in our employees, 
after something of a kick. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not all of them. 
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Mr. CANNON. Not all, but substantially all. Those who 
were in were willing to be retained. I am not criticizing you 
on the one hand or those on this side on the other hand. When 
you come to consider about paying for labor and service, the last 
census shows that the preachers get an average of less than 
$700, and nearly all of them have families. You may say that 
they should have more, but that would depend on their parish- 
ioners. 

Government employees are not alone embarrassed by the great 
advance in the cost of living. They say a man has to have that 
pay to support his wife and support his children. If that is the 
universal rule, very frequently the children will be spoiled. In 
my time, and in your time, I will say to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Gen. SHEnwoop], the man worked to support his family, 
the women, as a rule, doing the housework, doing the cooking, 
and the boy, of what would now be called of tender age, aiding 
with his mite. 

I think I have trod and seen my friends that have grown up 
in the Middle West tread every path that is now being trodden 
by 110,000,000 people. 

I do not want to weary the House. You may say here is a 
great capitalist and his children do not do anything. They grow 
up in the main men of no account, but the men who are doing 
things in the United States—four-fifths of them to-day in this 
House—very largely are the children of what are called poor 
parents. They contributed their effort to keep the wolf from 
the door, and frequently got far better education than they can 
get in any high school or college in this country. 

Go about your streets here; take the boys that we are sorry 
for. I am not sorry as a rule for the poor man’s children— 
children that hustle to earn the value of a dollar or a nickel. I 
am sorry for the rich man’s children that do not do something 
by honest toil to help support the family. [Applause.] 

Thank God that one thing is true. There was an old adage 
when I was a kid that it was three generations from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves. We have got to go hack and touch the 
earth. Take the old fable about the tasks of Hercules, He had 
one task to perform, and that was to meet and overcome Antæus. 
But being half divine he consulted the divine mother, and she 
gave him the secret of the strength of old Antæus, and that 
was that every time he touched the ground he had his strength 
renewed. Possessing that secret Hercules threw his arms about 
Antzeus and held him up in the air until he overcame him, per- 
forming the last task laid upon him. 

Who pays, who pays? One hundred and ten million people 
pay. You may take your Vanderbilts, your Morgans, and your 
Bernard Baruch and add their total wealth together and it is a 
very small sum as compared with the total wealth of 110,000,000 
people that- make up the country and, in the last analysis, pay 
the taxes. 

You may say, Are you speaking to defeat this bill? No; Iam 
not. I think temporarily the bill ought to be enacted, but I 
want to say that while I will not live long enough to be with 
you there will be others here who, I think, will have the good 
judgment when the prices of products upon which we live are 
decreased to decrease the pay of the people on the Government 
pay roll. 

Why, it is a desirable thing to be on the Government pay roll. 
Sick leave with full pay. A month’s leave of absence and full 
pay. Bountiful holidays with full pay. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentieman from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Noran) there were—i77 ayes and 43 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Noran) there were—ayes 106, noes 15. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Woop of Indiana, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
5726 and had come to no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 
2 o’clock p. m. to-morrow. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, just before the committee rose there 
was a vote on an amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa. Announcement was made of the vote, but no decision 
was stated by the Chairman, whether it was carried or lost. Will 
there be a decision upon that when the committee again meets? 

The SPEAKER. That will be a matter for the Chairman of 
the committee to decide. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous ¢onsent that when 
the House meets to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal and 
the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 minutese 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
on what subject? 

Mr. GOOD. On the question of appropriations. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Was not permission given to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGuarpra] to speak for 30 
minutes to-morrow? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA?” No; 
BLanton] objected. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], I ask unanimous consent that 
he may have 30 minutes in which to address the House, following 
the remarks of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask upon what subject? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I stated that the other day. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are to have 12 hours of general debate 
upon the prohibition bill, and the gentleman could secure the 
time when the bill was under discussion. I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. But under the rule he can not speak on 
anything except the bill under consideration. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 9. An act to encourage the reclamation of certain arid lands 
in the State of Nevada, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

S. 55. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to ad- 
just disputes or claims by entrymen, selectors, grantees, and 
patentees of the United States against the United States and 
between each other arising from faulty surveys in townships 
36, 37, and 38 south, ranges 29 and 30 east, Tallahassee meridian, 
in the State of Florida, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 

S. 2100. An act authorizing the Union Pacific Railroad Co. or 
its successors to conyey for public road purposes certain parts 
of its right of way; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the Bon do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
32 minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore made, 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, July 10, 1919, 
at 2 o’clock p. m. 


the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1765) grant- 
ing a pension to Dora Snyder, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 7110) extending the time for 
the construction of a bridge across Flint River, in the State of 
Georgia; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7111) for the 
purchase of a site for a public building at Prairie du Chien, 
Wis. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7112) to amend 
the war-risk insurance act as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 7113) to exclude from 
the Jicarilla Apache Indian Reservation certain lands included: 
in the Executive orders of November 11, 1907, and January 28, 
1908, in the county of Rio Arriba, State of New Mexico; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7114) to amend 
chapter 28, United States Statutes at Large, being An act for 
establishing the temporary and permanent seat of government 
of the United States, approved July 16, 1790; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7115) to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government and to establish and maintain 
the manufacture of the products derived from: the destructive 
distillation of wood; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 7116) making: appropriations 
for the improvement of the Mississippi River at Hughs Landing, 
near Crystal City, Mo., and at other points on the Mississippi 
River in Jefferson County, Mo:; to the Committee- on: Rivers 
and Harbors. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7117) making appropriations: for the im- 


provement of the Mississippi River at Clearyville, Mo., and other 
points on the Mississippi River, in Perry County, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors.. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7118) making appropriations for the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River at St. Genevieve, Mo., and at 


By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 7133) authorizing, 
the conveyance of certain land to the city of Miles City, State of 
aga for park purposes; to the Committee on the Public 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 7134) granting an increase of 
3 to Milton Barrere; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. GOODYKOONTZ: A bill (H. R. 7135) to correct the 
military record of Joseph May; to the Committee on Military 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7136) granting an increase of pension. to 
I. M. Conley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 7137) granting a pension 
to George F. Ludi; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 7138) granting a franking priv- 
ilege to Edith Carow Rocsevelt; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7139) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Brigham Buswell; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. ‘ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7140) for the relief of John A. Olson; to the 
Committee om Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7141) grant- 
— pension to Ruth Gunsallus; to the Committee on Invalid 

ons. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 7142) for the relief of 
John R. Riley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 7148) granting a pension to 
Leonard Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MASON: A bill (H. R. 7144) to remove the charge of 
desertion against Jabez B. McKnight; to the Committee on Mili- 


other points on the Mississippi: River in St. Genevieve County, tary 


Mo.; to the Committee on Rivers: andi Harbors.. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 7119) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Sedalia; Mo.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 7120) authorizing. the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain lands to school district No. 
21, of Fremont County, Wyo.; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

By Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 7121) donating a 
captured German cannon or field gun and carriage to the city of 
Zumbrota, county of Goodhue, Minn.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7122) to re- 
peal the act of Congress of July 26, 1911, to promote reciprocal 
trade relations with the Dominion of Canada; also to repeal 
paragraphs 581 and 644 of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, to 
reduce tariff duties and provide revenue for the Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7123) to amend section 56 of an 
act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual pro- 
visions for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: (by request): A bill (H. R. 
7124) authorizing suits against the United States in admiralty, 


suits for salvage services, and providing for the release of mer- 


chant vessels belonging to the United States from arrest and 
attachment in foreign jurisdictions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res: 148) to fix 
ne state the Monroe doctrine; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7125) granting an 
increase of pension to George B. Sprouse; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7126) for the relief of Peter Helfman; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 7127) granting a pen- 
sion to Sarah Cronin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7128) granting a pension to Elizabeth Hen- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 7129) granting an in- 
creena of pension to Kate B. Horan; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 7130) granting a pension to 
Blaine E. Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7131) granting a pension to Leroy F. 
Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7132) for the relief 
of William F. Smith; to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 7145) for the relief of John 
P. Owens; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7146) for the 
relief of Frieda Hoermann; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 7147) granting an increase: of 
pension to William E. Bybee; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7148) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick Journal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 7149) granting a pension to 
William. S. Beachum ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 7150) granting an increase 
of pension to Manley B. Rush; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHAVER: A bill (H. R. 7151) conferring: jurisdic- 
tion on the Court of Claims to hear, consider, examine, and 
adjudicate the claims of the heirs at law of James Taylor, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEE: Petition of E. H. Schwab and others, of San 
Antonio, Tex., for the repeal of the tax on sodas, soft drinks, 
and ice cream; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Victor Keller and others, of San Antonio, 
Tex., for the repeal of the tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ica 
cream ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of sundry citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
favoring repeal of tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Petition of Kalispell Chamber 
of Commerce, asking for the early beginning of work on roads 
throughout Montana, thus affording immediate work for dry- 
land farmers in drought-stricken sections; to the Committee 
on. Roads. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of Yearly Meeting of Friends, WII- 
mington, Clinton County, Ohio, protesting against universal 
military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Home City Lodge No. 1385, Springfield, 
Ohio, favoring continuance of Government ownership and 
operation. of railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Automotive Equipment Association, Chicago: 
III., favoring universal military ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


Also, petition of Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs, in- 
dorsing H. R. 7, a bill creating a department of education; to. 
the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of Yearly Meeting of Friends, Wilmington, Clin- 
ton County, Ohio, protesting against enlargement of Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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Also, petition of Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 
California, favoring vocational rehabilitation of disabled serv- 
ice men and civil employees; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of employees of Patterson, 
Teele & Dennis, against repeal of the so-called daylight-saving 
law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of sundry citizens of Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, favoring Government ownership of railroads; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Memorial of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, condemning mob rule and lynching; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ° 

Also, petition of Mount Rockford (III.) district, Epworth 
League, opposing repeal of the war-time prohibition act and 
favoring enforcement legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS: Petition of citizens of Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
for the formation of a league of nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, HUDSPETH: Document to accompany House bill 7050, 
relating to the claim made by First State Bank, Herrville, Tex. ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of executive com- 
mittee, the Savings Banks Association of the State of New York, 
favoring passage of act proposed by the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities, known as the Warfield plan; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of New York State Council of Farms and Mar- 
kets, requesting appropriation of $500,000 for the purpose of 
exterminating insect known as the European corn borer; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging re- 
peal of tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Petition of Local Union 924, Manchester, 
Mass., in favor of a league of nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of many residents of the city of 
Syracuse and vicinity, requesting the repeal of the tax on sodas, 
soft drinks, and ice cream as contained in the revenue law; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDUFFIB: Petition of Bertha Jacobsen and 161 
other employees of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co., 
- urging Congress to enact such laws as will enable short-line rail- 
ways to exist and to continue operations at a fair and just profit, 
and to provide such funds as required for the restoration of the 
various properties to the prewar status; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin: Petition of 25 citizens of 
Hazel Green, Wis., protesting against the repeal of war-time 
prohibition, and urging enactment of legislation for the enforce- 
ment of same; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Women's Christian Temperance Union, con- 
sisting of 85 members, of Mineral Point, Wis., urging enforce- 
ment of both war-time and constitutional prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. - 

Also, petition of 41 citizens of Grant County, Wis., residing in 
the vicinity of Millville, protesting against the repeal of war-time 
prohibition, and urging enactment of legislation for the enforce- 
ment of same; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 26 citizens of Madison, Wis., urging the repeal 
of the tax on candy, ice cream, and soda-fountain foods and 
drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 51 citizens of Madison, Wis., protesting 
against and urging repeal of section 904 of the 1918 Federal in- 
come-tax law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY: Memorial of the American Federation of 
Labor, protesting against lynching peoples of the colored race; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Belmont County, Ohio, asking for 
an investigation as to the treatment of those of Jewish faith in 
the new Republic of Poland ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Petition of a number of citi- 
zens of St. Louis, Mo., asking for the repeal of the tax on sodas, 
soft drinks, and ice cream; to the Committee on Ways and 

Means. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Resolution adopted at the thirty-third 
annual convention of the Iowa Bankers’ Association, held at Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, June 24-25, 1919; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. REBER: Petition of Mr. Joseph Matlauskas, Mr. John 
A. Kenizura, Mr. Frank Wasilanekas, Mr. John Mikalauckas, 
Mr. Stanley, Mr. Sosta Rauskas, Mr. Charles Yushkauskas, Mr, 
Mike Milbuth, Mr. Thomas Wilxaitis, and Mr. Peter Cober, all 
members of Lithuanian societies and organizations from Tama- 
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qua, Pa., urging the United States to demand the withdrawal of 
Polish troops from Lithuanian territory and to give Lithuania 
a moral support in her war against Bolshevism; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
protesting against tax exemption on further Government bond 
Issues; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of supervisors of State banks, asking abolition 
of office of Comptroller of Currency, with letter of commissioner 
of banking of Pennsylvania attached; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Resolution recommending 
abolition of the office of Comptroller of Currency; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEBSTER: Petition of Fidsvold Lodge, No. 19, In- 
ternational Order of Good Templars, at Spokane, Wash., re- 
questing the House of Representatives to promptly enact at 
this session of Congress laws providing for the full enforcement 
of the eighteenth amendment to the United States Constitution 
and .lso definitely defining intoxicating liquors; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSLOW : Petition of residents of Worcester, Mass., 
against the imposition of the tax on ice cream and soft drinks; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Union Lodge, No. 140, International Order of 
Good Templars, Worcester, Mass., urging enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for the enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, July 10, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D D., offered the 
following prayer: 1 

Almighty God, at the threshold of this sacred day we pause 
for prayer. We lift up our eyes to Thy throne, from which 
comes all our help. We submit ourselves to Thee, the sovereign 
King and Lord of all the earth. With the tremendous respon- 
sibilities of the hour, with the ever-increasing burdens of the 
world’s life upon us, we turn to God for wisdom and strength 
and guidance, and pray that the God of our fathers will lead 
us on and fulfill the great design in us as a Nation. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The VICE PRESIDENT resumed the chair. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Tuesday last, when, on request of Mr. Smoor and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I present a telegram, in the nature of a 
memorial, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SANFORD, FLA., July 7, 1919. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senator from Florida, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Recognizing that there are but three choices before our 
Nation, either to return to the old world conditions prevailing before 
the war, the war-making status; or, second, the acceptance of some 
form of soviet or Bolshevik régime, with democracy swept aside; or, 
third, the adoption of the league of nations, we, people of Sanford, 
Fla., in patriotic mass meani July 6, heartily commend your efficient 
service and earnestly urge the throwing of your every influence in 
behalf of the ieague, that the United States, standing together with 
other free nations, may insure peace, promote just and humane inter- 
pea ron pi E TOD and help build the new world for which the war 
was fought. 


By committee. 
F. P. Forster, 
President First National Bank, 
E. A. DOUGLAS, 
Clerk Court. 
R. J. HoLLx, 
Editor Herald. 


Rey. C. W. WHITE, 
Pastor Methodist Church. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a communication from A. S. Butter- 
worth, of Pensacola, Fla., transmitting a petition of the em- 
ployees of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway, praying for 
the enactment of legislation to enable short-line railways to 
exist, and to continue operations at a fair and just profit. I ask 
that the communication and accompanying petition be referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Ward County, N. Dak., praying for the repeal of the stamp tax 
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on medicines, toilet articles, clothing, etc., which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wyoming, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
general leasing bill so as to include bona fide occupants of lands 
prior to January 1, 1919, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. : 

Mr. FERNALD presented a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Lewiston, Me., favoring the independence of Ireland, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Ohio County, W. Va., praying for the repeal of the tax on ice 
cream, sodas, and soft drinks, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Martins- 
burg, W. Va., praying for Government ownership and control 
of railroads, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of Advance Lodge No. 10, In- 
ternational Order of Good Templars, of South Lewiston, Me., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the en- 
forcement of prohibition, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Belgrade 
Lake, Me., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Houlton, Me., 
remonstrating against the proposed plan of the Secretary of 
the Interior to reclaim swamp and desert lands, etc., which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry labor organizations 
of Portland, Me., remonstrating against the sale of uncompleted 
ships to any foreign Government, and favoring legislation pro- 
viding for the completion of such ships, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask leave to have inserted in the RECORD 
a petition addressed to the President and the Senate and House 
from the Grand Lodge, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen of 
the United States, dealing with the question of the covenant of 
the league of nations. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GRAND LODGE, 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN, 
GENERAL OFFICES, 
Cleveland Ohio, June 26, 1919. 

To His Becellency Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 
and Members of the Senate and House of Representatives. i 
Sirs: We take pleasure in handing you herewith copies of resolu- 
tions adopted by the second triennial convention of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad ‘Trainmen, W g ee a membership in excess of rg PE 
which convention was held in Columbus, Ohio, May 14 to June 4, 1919: 
“Whereas the greatest armed conflict of history is over. It has been 
the bloodiest and most cruel and destructive war since the world 
began. Already we look back upon it as a horrible nightmare; and 
“Whereas people never voluntarily enter war, which is the result of 
misgovernment and comes as d lack of cooperation among nations; 


and 

“Whereas President Wilson and the learned representatives of our 
Allies and the neutral countries have formulated a plan which we 
hope will bring about closer cooperation among natio with a 
view of avoiding future wars—the league of nations. Millions of 
mothers in the broken homes of the world are dream of it 
to-day. The spirits of 10,000,000 dead men who but yester fell 
victims to the folly and criminal sh tedness of man are 
whispering their oo into the ears of a just God that 
„ 1 cease and war shall be no more: There- 
‘ore 


% Resolved, That we, the Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, in session assembled, go on record as in favor of the league 
of nations; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each Member 
of Congress and a copy to President Wilson, in care of his secretary, at 
Washington, D. C.“ 

“Whereas in the titanic struggle between democracy and autocracy 
Woodrow Wilson, our beloved President, the master interpreter 
of the principles of democracy and the brotherhood of man, has 
given voice to and made the whole world listen to those principles 
and ideals for which the workers have struggled and died from 
time immemorial and has declared that weak nations must receive 
the same consideration in the affairs of the world as strong ones, 
and that this is the very basis of humane civilization; and 

“ Whereas the President in his message cabled to Congress, now in spe- 
cial session convened, has declared that the question of labor 
stands at the front of all others in arai country amidst the 
present t awak and that by calling for a new organi- 
zation of industry, by which workers may have the opportunity for 
SuSegh solentury aud coopetive moans to ANET the ebien of 
throu, un a coo ive means to el o 

apt iy of Tadu based upon a full —— 

affects ir 
again 


ex p „ he bas 
demonstrated anos Manes loyalty to the cause of labor and human- 


ity : Therefore be 
“ Resolved, That the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in national 
triennial convention assembled at Columbus, Ohio, hereby i pn its 
body the 


gratitude to and its willingness to support as a solid and unt 


greatest, most eloquent, and honest advocate of the rights of the com- 


mon ple since the days of Lincoln, President Woodrow Wilson, and 


Very truly, yours, 


W. G. Ln, 
President. 
A. E. KINO, 
General Secretary and Treasurer. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet on Monday next, 
The motion was agreed to. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Senators, the hour has practically, 
arrived at which, in accordance with the order of the Senate 
heretofore made, the Senate is to listen to a communication from 
the President of the United States. As the Chair understands 
it, the Senate acting under the order will receive the President 
of the United States in open executive session. The committee 
heretofore appointed will kindly escort the President of the 
United States to the Senate Chamber. 

The committee of Senators previously appointed, Mr. LODGE, 
Mr. McCumser, Mr. BORAH, Mr. Hircucocs, and Mr. WILLIAMS, 
retired, and, at 12.o’clock and 15 minutes p. m., reentered the 
Chamber escorting the President of the United States. 

The Sergeant at Arms of the Senate (David S. Barry), an- 
nounced the President, who was greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause. 

The members of the President's Cabinet occupied the seats 
provided for them in the area in front of the Secretary’s desk. 

The VICH PRESIDENT presented the President of the United 
States to the Senate, and standing at the Vice President's desk 
the President spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen of the Senate, the treaty of peace with Germany. 
was signed at Versailles on the twenty-eighth of June. I avail 
myself of the earliest opportunity to lay the treaty before you 
for ratification and to inform you with regard to the work of 
the Conference by which that treaty was formulated. 

The treaty constitutes nothing less than a world settlement, 
It would not be possible for me either to summarize or to con- 
strue its manifold provisions in an address which must of neces- 
sity be something less than a treatise. My services and all the 
information I possess will be at your disposal and at the disposal 
of your Committee on Foreign Relations at any time, either in- 
formally or in session, as you may prefer; and I hope that you 
will not hesitate to make use of them. I shall at this time, 
prior to your own study of the document, attempt only a general 
characterization of its scope and purpose. 

In one sense, no doubt, there is no need that I should report 
to you what was attempted and done at Paris. You have been 
daily cognizant of what was going on there,—of the problems 
with which the Peace Conference had to deal and of the difficulty 
of laying down straight lines of settlement anywhere on a field 
on which the old lines of international relationship, and the new 
alike, followed so intricate a pattern and were for the most 
part cut so deep by historical circumstances which dominated 
action even where it might have been best to ignore or reverse 
them. ‘The cross currents of politics and of interest must have 
been evident to you. It would be presuming in me to attempt to 
explain the questions which arose or the many diverse elements 
that entered into them. I shall attempt something less ambi- 
tious than that and more clearly suggested by my duty to report 
to the Congress the part it seemed for my colleagues 
and me to play as the representatives of the Government of the 
United States, 

That part was dictated by the rôle America had played in 
the war and by the expectations that had been created in the 
minds of the peoples with whom we had associated ourselves 
in that great struggle. 

The United States entered the war upon a different footing 
from every other nation except our associates on this side the 
sea. We entered it, not because our material interests were 
directly threatened or because any special treaty obligations 
to which we were parties had been violated, but only because 
we saw the supremacy, and even the validity, of right every- 
where put in jeopardy and free government likely to be every- 
where imperiled by the intolerable aggression of a power which 
respected neither right nor obligation and whose very system 
of government flouted the rights of the citizen as against the 
autocratic authority of his governors. And in the settlements 
of the peace we have sought no special reparation for ourselves, 
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but only the restoration of right and the assurance of liberty 
everywhere that the effects of the settlement were to be felt. 
We entered the war as the disinterested champions of right 
and we interested ourselves in the terms of the peace in no 
other capacity. 

The hopes of the nations allied against the central powers 
were at a very low ebb when our soldiers began to pour across 
the sea. There was everywhere amongst them, except in their 
stoutest spirits, a sombre foreboding of disaster. The war 
ended in November, eight months ago, but you have only to 
recall what was feared in midsummer last, four short months 
before the armistice, to realize what it was that our timely aid 
accomplished alike for their morale and their physical safety. 
That first, never-to-be-forgotten action at Chateau-Thierry had 
already taken place. Our redoubtable soldiers and marines had 
already closed the gap the enemy had succeeded in opening 
for their advance upon Paris,—had already turned the tide of 
battle back towards the frontiers of France and begun the 
rout that was to save Europe and the world. Thereafter the 
Germans were to be always forced back, back, were never to 
thrust successfully forward again. And yet there was no con- 
fident hope. Anxious men and women, leading spirits of France, 
attended the celebration of the fourth of July last year in 
Paris out of generous courtesy,—with no heart for festivity, 
no zest for hope. But they came away with something new at 
their hearts; they have themselves told us so. The mere sight 
of our men,—of their vigour, of the confidence that showed itself 
in every movement of their stalwart figures and every turn of 
their swinging march, in their steady comprehending eyes and 
easy discipline, in the indomitable air that added spirit to 
everything they did,—made everyone who saw them that 
memorable day realize that something had happened that was 
much more than a mere incident in the fighting, something very 
different from the mere arrival of fresh troops. A great moral 
force had flung itself into the struggle. The fine physical force 
of those spirited men spoke of something more than bodily 
vigour. They carried the great ideals of a free people at their 
hearts and with that vision were unconquerable. Their very 
presence brought reassurance; their fighting made victory cer- 
tain, 


They were recognized as crusaders, and as their thousands 
swelled to millions their strength was seen to mean salvation. 
And they were fit men to carry such a hope and make good the 
assurance it forecast. Finer m ever went into battle; and 
their officers were worthy of them. This is not the occasion 
upon which to utter a eulogy of the armies America sent to 
France, but perhaps, since I am speaking of their mission, I 
may speak also of the pride I shared with every American who 
saw or dealt with them there. They were the sort of men 
America would wish to be represented by, the sort of men every 
American would wish to claim as fellowcountrymen and com- 
rades in a great cause. They were terrible in battle, and gentle 
und helpful out of it, remembering the mothers and the sisters, 
the wives and the little children at home. They were free men 
under arms, not forgetting their ideals of duty in the midst 
of tasks of violence. I am proud to have had the privilege of 
being associated with them and of calling myself their leader. 

But I speak now of what they meant to the men by whose 

sides they fought and to the people with whom they mingled 
with such utter simplicity, as friends who asked only to be of 
service. They were for all the visible embodiment of America. 
What they did made America and all that she stood for a living 
reality in the thoughts not only of the people of France but 
also of tens of millions of men and women throughout all the 
toiling nations of the world standing everywhere in peril of its 
freedom and of the loss of everything it held dear, in deadly 
fear that its bonds were never to be loosed, its hopes to be for- 
ever mocked and disappointed. 
And the compulsion of what they stood for was upon us who 
represented America at the peace table. It was our duty to see 
to it that every decision we took part in contributed, so far as 
we were able to influence it, to quiet the fears and realize the 
hopes of the peoples who had been living in that shadow, the 
nations that had come by our assistance to their freedom. It 
was our duty to do everything that it was within our power 
to do to make the triumph of freedom and of right a lasting 
triumph in the assurance of which men might everywhere live 
without fear. 

Old entanglements of every kind stood in the way,—promises 
which governments had made to one another in the days when 
might and right were confused and the power of the victor was 
without restraint. Engagements which contemplated any dis- 
positions of territory, any extensions of sovereignty that might 
seem to be to the interest of those who had the power to 
insist upon them, had been entered into without thought of 


what the peoples concerned might wish or profit by: and these 
could not always be honourably brushed aside. It was not 
easy to graft the new order of ideas on the old, and some of 
the fruits of the grafting may, I fear, for a time be bitter. 
But, with very few exceptions, the men who sat with us at the 
peace table desired as sincerely as we did to get away from 
the bad influences, the illegitimate purposes, the demoralizing 
ambitions, the international counsels and expedients out of 
which the sinister designs of Germany had sprung as a 
natural growth. 

It had been our privilege to formulate the principles which 
were accepted as the basis of the peace, but they had been 
accepted, not because we had come in to hasten and assure the 
victory and insisted upon them, but because they were readily 
acceded to as the principles to which honourable and enlight- 
ened minds everywhere had been bred. They spoke the con- 
science of the world as well as the conscience of America, and 
I am happy to pay my tribute of respect and gratitude to the 
able, forward-looking men with whom it was my privilege to 
cooperate for their unfailing spirit of cooperation, their con- 
stant effort to accommodate the interests they represented to 
the principles we were all agreed upon. ‘The difficulties, which 
were many, lay in the circumstances, not often in the men. 
Almost without exception the men who led had caught the 
true and full vision of the problem of peace as an indivisible 
whole, a problem, not of mere adjustments of interest, but of 
justice and right action. 

The atmosphere in which the Conference worked seemed 
created, not by the ambitions of strong governments, but by 
the hopes and aspirations of small nations and of peoples 
hitherto under bondage to the power that victory had shattered 
and destroyed. Two great empires had been forced into 
political bankruptcy, and we were the receivers, Our task 
was not only to make peace with the central empires and remedy 
the wrongs their armies had done. The central empires had 
lived in open violation of many of the very rights for which 
the war had been fought, dominating alien peoples over whom 
they had no natural right to rule, enforcing, not obedience, but 
veritable bondage, exploiting those who were weak for the 
benefit of those who were masters and overlords only by 
force of arms. There could be no peace until the whole order 
of central Europe was set right. 

That meant that new nations were to be created,—Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary itself. No part of ancient Poland 
had ever in any true sense become a part of Germany, or of 
Austria, or of Russia. Bohemia was alien in every thought and 
hope to the monarchy of which she had so long been an arti- 
ficial part; and the uneasy partnership between Austria and 
Hungary had been one rather of interest than of kinship or 
sympathy. The Slavs whom Austria had chosen to force into 
her empire on the south were kept to their obedience by nothing 
but fear. Their hearts were with their kinsmen in the Balkans. 
These were all arrangements of power, not arrangements of 
natural union or association. It was the imperative task of 
those who would make peace and make it intelligently to 
establish a new order which would rest upon the free choice 
of peoples rather than upon the arbitrary authority of Haps- 
burgs or Hohenzollerns. 

More than that, great populations bound by sympathy and 
actual kin to Rumania were also linked against their will to 
the conglomerate Austro-Hungarian monarchy or to other alien 
sovereignties, and it was part of the task of peace to make a 
a net as well as a new Slavic stat@ clustering about 

And no natural frontiers could be found to these new fields 
of adjustment and redemption. It was necessary to look con- 
stantly forward to other related tasks. The German colonies 
were to be disposed of. They had not been governed; they had 
been exploited merely, without thought of the interest or even 
the ordinary human rights of their inhabitants. 

The Turkish Empire, moreover, had fallen apart, as the 
Austro-Hungarian had. It had never had any real unity. It 
had been held together only by pitiless, inhuman force. Its 
peoples cried aloud for release, for succour from unspeakable 
distress, for all that the new day of hope seemed at last to 


.bring within its dawn. Peoples hitherto in utter darkness 


were to be led out into the same light and given at last a 
helping hand. Undeveloped peoples and peoples ready for 
recognition but not yet ready to assume the full responsibilities 
of statehood were to be given adequate guarantees of friendly 
protection, guidance, and assistance. 

And out of the execution of these great enterprises of liberty 
sprang opportunities to attempt what statesmen had never 
found the way before to do: an opportunity to throw safeguards 
about the rights of racial, national, and religious minorities 
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by solenn international covenant; an opportunity to limit and 
regulate military establishments where they were most likely 
to be mischievous; an opportunity to effect a complete and sys- 
tematic internationalization of waterways and railways which 
were necessary to the free economic life of more than one na- 
tion and to clear many of the normal channels of commerce of 
unfair obstructions of law or of privilege; and the very wel- 
come opportunity to secure for labour the concerted protection 
of definite international pledges of principle and practice. 

These were not tasks which the Conference looked about it 
to tind and went out of its way to perform. They were insepara- 
ble from the settlements of peace. They were thrust upon it 
by circumstances which could not be overlooked. The war had 
created them. In all quarters of the world old established rela- 
tionships had been disturbed or broken and affairs were at loose 
ends, needing to be mended or united again, but could not be 
made what they were before. They had to be set right by apply- 
ing some uniform principle of justice or enlightened expediency. 
And they could not be adjusted by merely prescribing in a treaty 
what should be done. New states were to be set up which 
could not hope to live -through their first period of weakness 
withont assured support by the great nations which had con- 
sented to their creation and won for them their independence. 
III governed colonies could not be put in the hands of govern- 
ments which were to act as trustees for their people and not 
as their masters if there was to be no common authority aniong 
the nations to which they were to be responsible in the execu- 
tion of their trust. Future international conventions with re- 
gard to the control of waterways, with regard to illicit traffic 
of many kinds, in arms or in deadly drugs, or with regard to the 
ndjusttnent of many varying international administrative ar- 
rangements could not be assured if the treaty were to provide 
ho permanent common international agency, if its execution in 
such matters was to be left to the slow and uncertain processes 
of cooperation by ordinary methods of negotiation. If the Peace 
Conference itself was to be the end of cooperative authority 
and common counsel among the governments to which the world 
was looking to enforce justice and give pledges of an enduring 
settlement, regions like the Saar basin could not be put under 
a temporary administrative régime which did not involve a 
transfer of political sovereignty and which contemplated a final 
determination of its political connections by popular vote to be 
taken at a distant date; no free city like Danzig could be 
created which was, under elaborate international guarantees, 
to accept exceptional obligations with regard to the use of its 
port and exceptional relations with a State of which it was 
not to form a part; properly safeguarded plebiscites could 
not be provided for where populations were at some future 
date to make choice what sovereignty they would live under; 
no certain and uniform method of arbitration could be secured 
for the settlement of anticipated difficulties of final decision 
with regard to many matters dealt with in the treaty itself; 
the long-continued supervision of the task of reparation which 
Germany was to undertake to complete within the next genera- 
tion might entirely break down; the reconsideration and re- 
vision of administrative arrangements and restrictions which 
the treaty prescribed but which it was recognized might not 
prove of lasting advantage or entirely fair if too long enforced 
would be impracticable. The promises governments were mak- 
ing to one another about the way in which labour was to be 
dealt with, by law not only but in fact as well, would remain 
a mere humane thesis if there was to be no common tribunal 
of opinion and judgment to which liberal statesmen could re- 
sort for the influences which alone might secure their redemp- 
tion. A league of free nations had become a practical neces- 
sity. Examine the treaty of peace and you will find that every- 
where throughout its manifold provisions its framers have felt 
obliged to turn to the League of Nations as an indispensable 
instrumentality for the maintenance of the new order it has 
been their purpose to set up in the world,—the world of 
civilized men. 


That there should be a league of nations to steady the counsels 
and maintain the peaceful understandings of the world, to make, 
not treaties alone, but the accepted principles of international 
law as well, the actual rule of conduct among the governments 
of the world, had been one of the agreements accepted from the 
first as the basis of peace with the central powers. The states- 
men of all the belligerent countries were agreed that such a 
league must be created to sustain the settlements that were to be 
effected. But at first I think there was a feeling among some of 
them that, while it must be attempted, the formation of such a 
league was perhaps a counsel of perfection which practical men, 
long experienced in the world of affairs, must agree to very cau- 
tiously and with many misgivings. It was only as the difficult 
work of arranging an all but universal adjustment of the world's 


affairs advanced from day to day from one stage of conference 
to another that it became evident to them that what they were 
seeking would be little more than something written upon paper, 
to be interpreted and applied by such methods as the chances of 
politics might make available if they did not provide a means 
of common counsel which all were obliged to accept, a common 
authority whose decisions would be recognized as decisions 
which all must 

And so the most practical, the most skeptical among them 
turned more and more to the League as the authority through 
which international action was to be secured, the authority 
without which, as they had come to see it, it would be difficult 
to give assured effect either to this treaty or to any other inter- 
national understanding upon which they were to depend for the 
maintenance of peace. The fact that the Covenant of the League 
was the first substantive part of the treaty to be worked out and 
agreed upon, while all else was in-solution, helped to make the 
formulation of the rest easier. The Conference was, after all, 
not to be ephemeral, The concert of nations was to continue, 
under a definite Covenant which had been agreed upon and 
which all were convinced was workable. They could go for- 
ward with confidence to make arrangements intended to be per- 
manent. The most practical of the conferees were at last 
the most ready to refer to the League of Nations the superin- 
tendence of all interests which did not admit of immediate 
determination, of all administrative problems which were to 
require a continuing oversight. What had seemed a counsel of 
perfection had come to seem a plain counsel of necessity. The 
League of Nations was the practical statesman’s hope of success 
in many of the most difficult things he was attempting. 

And it had validated itself in the thought of every member of 
the Conference as something much bigger, much greater every 
way, than a mere instrument for carrying out the provisions of 
a particular treaty. It was universally recognized that all the 
peoples of the world demanded of the Conference that it should 
create such a continuing concert of free nations as would make 
wars of aggression and spoilation such as this that has just 
ended forever impossible. A cry had gone out from every home 
in every stricken land from which sons and brothers and fathers 
had gone forth to the great sacrifice that such a sacrifice should 
never again be exacted. It was manifest why it had been 
exacted. It had been exacted because one nation desired do- 
minion and other nations had known no means of defence except 
armaments and alliances. War had lain at the heart of every 
arrangement of the Europe, —of every arrangement of the 
world,—that preceded the war. Restive peoples had been told 
that fleets and armies, which they toiled to sustain, meant 
peace; and they now knew that they had been lied to: that 
fleets and armies had been maintained to promote national ambi- 
tions and meant war. They knew that no old policy meant 
anything else but force, force—always force. And they knew 
that it was intolerable. Every true heart in the world, and 
every enlightened judgment demanded that, at whatever cost of 
independent action, every government that took thought for ita 
people or for justice or for ordered freedom should lend itsell 
to the new purpose and utterly destroy the old order of inter- 
national politics. Statesmen might see difficulties, but the people 
could see none and could brook no denial. A war in which they 
had been bled white to beat the terror that lay concealed in 
every Balance of Power must not end in a mere victory of arms 
and a new Balance. The monster that had resorted to arms 
must be put in chains that could not be broken. The united 
power of free nations must put a stop to aggression, and the 
world must be given peace. If there was not the will or the 
intelligence to accomplish that now, there must be another and 
a final war and the world must be swept clean of every power 
that could renew the terror. The League of Nations was not 
merely an instrument to adjust and remedy old wrongs under a 
new treaty of peace. It was the only hope for mankind. Again 
and again had the demon of war been cast out of the house of 
the peoples, and the house swept clean by a treaty of peace, 
only to prepare a time when he would enter in again with spirits 
worse than himself. The house must now be given a tenant who 
could hold it against allsuch. Convenient, indeed indispensable, 
as statesmen found the newly planned League of Nations to be 
for the execution of present plans of peace and reparation, they 
saw it in a new aspect before their work was finished. They 
saw it as the main object of the peace, as the only thing that 
could complete it or make it worth while. They saw it as the 
hope of the world, and that hope they did not dare disappoint. 
Shall we or any other free people hesitate to accept this 
great duty? Dare we reject it and break the heart of the 
world? 

And so the result of the Conference of Peace, so far as Ger- 
many is concerned, stands complete. The difficulties enceun- 
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Sometimes they seemed insuperable. 
It was impossible to accommodate the interests of so great a 
body of nations,—interests which directly or indirectly affected 
almost every nation in the world,—without many minor com- 
promises. The treaty, as a result, is not exactly what we 


tered were very many. 


It is probably not what any one of the 
national delegations would have written. But results were 
worked out which on the whole bear test. I think that it 
will be found that the compromises which were accepted as 
inevitable nowhere cut to the heart of any principle. The 
work of the Conference squares, as a whole, with the princi- 
ples agreed upon as the basis of the peace as well as with the 
practical possibilities of the international situations which had 
to be faced and dealt with as facts. 

I shall presently have occasion to lay before you a special 
treaty with France whose object is the temporary protection of 
France from unprovoked aggression by the Power with whom 
this treaty of peace has been negotiated. Its terms link it 
with this treaty. I take the liberty, however, of reserving it, 
because of its importance, for special explication on another 
occasion. 

The rôle which America was to play in the Conference 
seemed determined, as I have said, before my colleagues and 
I got to Paris,—determined by the universal expectations of 
the nations whose representatives, drawn from all quarters of 
the globe, we were to deal with. It was universally recog- 
nized that America had entered the war to promote no pri- 
vate or peculiar interest of her own but only as the cham- 
pion of rights which she was glad to share with free men and 
lovers of justice everywhere. We had formulated the princi- 
ples upon which the settlement was to be made,—the princi- 
ples upon which the armistice had been agreed to and the 
parleys of peace undertaken,—and no one doubted that our 
desire was to see the treaty of peace formulated along the 
actual lines of those principles,—and desired nothing else. We 
were welcomed as disinterested friends. We were resorted to 
as arbiters in many a difficult matter. It was recognized that 
our material aid would be indispensable in the days to come, 
when industry and credit would have to be brought back to 
their normal operation again and communities beaten to the 
ground assisted to their feet ence more, and it was taken for 
granted, I am proud to say, that we would play the helpful 
friend in these things as in all others without prejudice or 
favour. We were generously accepted as the unaffected cham- 
pions of what was right. It was a very responsible role to 
play; but I am happy to report that the fine group of Americans 
who helped with their expert advice in each part of the varied 
settlements sought in every transaction to justify the high 
confidence reposed in them. 

And that confidence, it seems to me, is the measure of our op- 
portunity and of our duty in the days to come, in which the new 
hope of the peoples of the world is to be fulfilled or disappointed. 
The fact that America is the friend of the nations, whether they 
be rivals or associates, is no new fact: it is only the discovery 
of it by the rest of the world that is new. 

America may be said to have just reached her majority as a 
world power. It was almost exactly twenty-one years ago that 
the results of the War with Spain put us unexpectedly in pos- 
session of rich islands on the other side of the world and 
brought us into association with other governments in the con- 
trol of the West Indies. It was regarded as a sinister and 
ominous thing by the statesmen of more than one European 
chancellery that we should have extended our power beyond 
the confines of our continental dominions. They were accus- 
tomed to think of new neighbours as a new menace, of rivals 
as watchful enemies. There were persons amongst us at home 
who looked with deep disapproval and avowed anxiety on such 
extensions of our national authority over distant islands and 
over peoples whom they feared we might exploit, not serve 
and assist. But we have not exploited them. We have been 
their friends and have sought to serve them. And our dominion 
has been a menace to no other nation. We redeemed our 
honour to the utmost in our dealings with Cuba. She is weak 
but absolutely free; and it is her trust in us that makes her 
free. Weak peoples everywhere stand ready to give us any 
authority among them that will assure them a like friendly over- 
sight and direction. They know that there is no ground for 
fear in receiving us as their mentors and guides. Our iso- 
lation was ended twenty years ago; and now fear of us is ended 
also, our counsel and association sought after and desired. There 
can be no question of our ceasing to be a world power. The 
only question is whether we can refuse the moral leadership 
that is offered us, whether we shall accept or reject the confi- 
dence of the world. 


would have written. 


The war and the Conference of Peace now sitting in Paris 
seem to me to have answered that questiof Our participation 
in the war established our position among the nations and 
nothing but our own mistaken action can alter it. It was not an 
accident or a matter of sudden choice that we are no longer iso- 
lated and devoted to a policy which has only our own interest 
and advantage for its object. It was our duty to go in, if we 
were indeed the champions of liberty and of right. We an- 
swered to the call of duty in a way so spirited, so utterly with- 
out thonght of what we spent of blood or treasure, so effective, 
so worthy of the admiration of true men everywhere, so wrought 
out of the stuff of all that was heroic, that the whole world 
saw at last, in the flesh, in noble action, a great ideal asserted 
and vindicated, by a nation they had deemed material and now 
found to be compact of the spiritual forces that must free men 
of every nation from every unworthy bondage. It is thus that 
a new rôle and a new responsibility have come to this great 
nation that we honour and which we would all wish to lift to 
yet higher levels of service and achievement. 

The stage is set, the destiny disclosed. It has come about by 
no plan of our conceiving, but by the hand of God who led us 
into this way. We cannot turn back. We can only go forward, 
with lifted eyes and freshened spirit, to follow the vision. 
It was of this that we dreamed at our birth. America shall in 
truth show the way. The light streams upon the path ahead, 
and nowhere else, [Great applause.]} 


Upon the conclusion of the address (at 12 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the President of the United States, escorted by 
the committee of the Senate, retired from the Chamber amid pro- 
longed applause. 

On motion of Mr. Lopar, it was 


Ordered, That the injunction of secrecy be removed from the treaty 
of ce between the United States and Germany this day presented 
to the Senate by the President of the United States, and that it be 


referred to the Committee on Fore Relations, and that the same be 
printed as a Senate document and in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
that as maby Romana copies be printed as can be obtained within 
statutory limits. 

The treaty this day submitted to the Senate by the President 
of the United States is as follows: 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE, FRANCE, ITALY and JAPAN, s 
These Powers being described in the present Treaty as the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, i 
BELGIUM, BOLIVIA, BRAZIL, CHINA, CUBA, ECUADOR, 
GREECE, GUATEMALA, HAITI, THE HEDJAZ, HON- 
DURAS, LIBERIA, NICARAGUA, PANAMA, PERU, PO- 
LAND, PORTUGAL, ROUMANIA, THE SERB-CROAT-SLO- 
VENE STATE, SIAM, CZECHO-SLOVAKTA and URUGUAY, 
These Powers constituting with the Principal Powers men- 
tioned above the Allied and Associated Powers, 
of the one part; 
And GERMANY, 
of the other part; 


Bearing in mind that on the request of the Imperial German 
Government an Armistice was granted on November 11, 1918, to 
Germany by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers in order 
that a Treaty of Peace might be concluded with her, and 

The Allied and Associated Powers being equally desirous that 
the war in which they were successively involved directly or in- 
directly and which originated in the declaration of war by 
Austria-Hungary on July 28, 1914, against Serbia, the declara- 
tion of war by Germany against Russia on August 1, 1914, and 
against France on August 8, 1914, and in the invasion of 
Belgium, should be replaced by a firm, just and durable Peace, 

For this purpose the HIGH CONTRACTING PARTIES rep- 
resented as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
by: 

The Honourable Woodrow WILSON, PRESENT OF THE 
Untrep Srares, acting in his own name and by his own 
proper authority ; 

The Honourable Robert LaNSINd, Secretary of State; 

The Honourable Henry WII, formerly Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 

mat Rome and Paris; 

The Honourable Edward M. HOUSE; 

General Tasker H. Briss, Military Representative of the 
United States on the Supreme War Council; 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND AND OF THE BRITISH 
DOMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, EMPEROR OF INDIA, 
by: 

The Right Honourable David Lioyp Grondz, M. P., First 
Lord of His Treasury and Prime Minister ; 

The Right Honourable Andrew Bonar Law, M. P., His 
Lord Privy Seal; 

The Right Honourable Viscount Mizner, G. C. B., G. C. 
M. G., His Secretary of State for the Colonies; 

The Right Honourable Arthur James BALFOUR, O. M., 
M. P., His Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 

The Right Honourable George Nicoll Barnes, M. P., 
Minister without portfolio; 

And 
for the DOMINION OF CANADA, by: 

The Honourable Charles Joseph DoxHeErty, Minister of 
Justice; 

The Honourable Arthur Lewis Sirron, Minister of Cus- 
toms; 

for the COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, by: 

The Right Honourable William Morris HucHes, Attorney 
General and Prime Minister ; 

The Right Honourable Sir Joseph Cook, G. C. M. G., 
Minister for the Navy; 


for the UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, by: 
General the Right Honourable Louis Borma, Minister of 

Native Affairs and Prime Minister ; 
Lieutenant-General the Right Honourable Jan Christiaan 

Sacots, K. C., Minister of Defence; 


for the DOMINION OF NEW ZEALAND, by: 

The Right Honourable William Ferguson Massey, Min- 

ister of Labour and Prime Minister ; 
for INDIA, by: 

The Right Honourable Edwin Samuel Montaav, M. P., 
His Secretary of State for India; 

Major-General His Highness Maharaja Sir Ganga Singh 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Bikaner, G. C. S. I., G. C. I. E., 
G. C. V. O., K. C. B., A. D. C.; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, by: 

Mr. Georges CLEMENCEAU, President of the Council, Min- 
ister of War; 

Mr. Stephen Picuon, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 

Mr. Louis-Lucien KTorz, Minister of Finance; 

Mr. André Tarprev, Commissary General for Franco- 
American Military Affairs; 

Mr. Jules ÇaxsoN, Ambassador of France; 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY, by: 

Baron S. Sonnrno, Deputy; 

Marquis G. IMPERIALI, Senator, Ambassador of His 
Majesty the King of Italy at London; 

Mr. S. CRESPI, Deputy; 


HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN, by: 
Marquis Saloxztr, formerly President of the Council of 
Ministers; 
Baron Maxrno, formerly Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Member of the Diplomatic Council; 
Viscount CHIN DA, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of H. M. the Emperor of Japan at London; 
Mr. K. Marsur, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of H. M. the Emperor of Japan at Paris; 
Mr. H. Ivvury, Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of H. M. the Emperor of Japan at Rome; 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS, by: 
Mr. Paul Hyarans, Minister for Foreign Affairs, Min- 
ister of State; 
Mr. Jules van den Hevver, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Minister of State; 
Mr. Emile VANDERVELDE, Minister of Justice, Minister of 
State; 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA, by: 
Mr. Ismael Montes, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Bolivia at Paris; 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF BRAZIL, by: 
Mr. Joio Pandi Catoceras, Deputy, formerly Minister 
of Finance; 
Mr. Raul FERNANDES, Deputy; 
Mr. Rodrigo Octavio de L. Menezes, Professor of Inter- 
national Law of Rio de Janeiro; 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC, by: 

Mr. Lov Tseng-Tsiang, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

Mr. Chengting Thomas Wana, formerly Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE CUBAN REPUBLIC, by: 

Mr. Antonio Sánchez de BUSTAMANTE, Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Law in the University of Havana, President of 
the Cuban Society of International Law; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR, by: 

Mr. Enrique Dorn Y pE ALSGA, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Ecuador at Paris; 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE HELLENES, by: 

Mr. Eleftherios K. VXNISELOS, President of the Council 
of Ministers ; 

Mr. Nicolas Porrris, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 


1 PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF GUATEMALA, 


Ar. Joaquin MEN DRZ, formerly Minister of State for Pub- 
lic Works and Public Instruction, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of Guatemala at Wash- 
ington, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenlpo- 
tentiary on special mission at Paris; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF HAITI, by: 

Mr. Tertullien Guirspaup, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 

ister Plenipotentiary of Haiti at Paris; 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE HEDJAZ, by: 

Mr. Rustem Haipar; 

Mr. Abdul Hadi AOUNI; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF HONDURAS, by: 

Dr. Policarpo BONILLA, on special mission to Washington, 
formerly President of the Republic of Honduras, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA, by: 

The Honourable Charles Dunbar Burgess Kine, Secretary 
of State; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF NICARAGUA, by: 

Mr. Salvador CHAMORRO, President of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties ; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA, by: 

Mr. Antonio Burcos, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Panama at Madrid; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF PERU, by: 

Mr. Carlos G. Canpamo, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of Peru at Paris; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH REPUBLIC, by: 

Mr. Ignace J. PADEREWSKI, President of the Council of 
Ministers, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

Mr. Roman Dmowski, President of the Polish National 
Committee ; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC, by: 

Dr. Affonso Augusto pa Costa, formerly President of the 
Council of Ministers; 

Dr. Augusto Luiz Vieira Soares, formerly Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ROUMANIA, by: 

Mr. Ion I. C. Bratrano, President of the Council of Minis- 
ters, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

General Constantin Coanpa, Corps Commander, A. D. C. 
to the King, formerly President of the Council of 
Ministers ; 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE SERBS, THE CROATS, 
AND THE SLOVENES, by: 

Mr. Nicholas P. Pacuiricu, formerly President of the 
Council of Ministers; 

Mr. Ante Trumsic, Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

Mr. Milenko VesnitcH, Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of H. M. the King of the Serbs, the 
Croats and the Slovenes at Paris; 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SIAM, by: 

His Highness Prince CHAroon, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of H. M. the King of Siam at 
Paris; 

His Serene Highness Prince Traidos PRABANDHU, Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAK REPUBLIO, 
by: 

Mr. Karel KramAh, President of the Council of Ministers; 

Mr. Eduard BENEŠ, Minister, for Foreign Affairs; 
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THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY, by: 


Mr. Juan Antonio Buero, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
formerly Minister of Industry; 
GERMANY, by: 
Mr. Hermann Mürren, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Empire; 
Dr. BELL, Minister of the Empire; 

Acting in the name of the German Empire and of each and 
every component State, 

WHO having communicated their full powers found in good 
and due form have AGREED AS FOLLOWS: 

From the coming into force of the present Treaty the state of 
war will terminate. From that moment and subject to the pro- 
visions of this Treaty official relations with Germany, and with 
any of the German States, will be resumed by the Allied and 
Associated Powers. 


PART I. 
THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. ~ 


THE HIGH CONTRACTING PARTIES, 

In order to promote international 
achieve international peace and security 
by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, 

by the prescription of open, just and honourable relations 
between nations, 

by the firm establishment of the understandings of inter- 
national law as the actual rule of conduct among Gov- 
ernments, and 

by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect for 
all treaty obligations in the dealings of organised peoples 
with one another, 

Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 1. 


The original Members of the League of Nations shall be 
those of the Signatories which are named in the Annex to 
this Covenant and also such of those other States named in the 
Annex as shall accede without reservation to this Covenant. 
Such accession shall be effected by a Declaration deposited 
with the Secretariat within two months of the coming into 
force of the Covenant. Notice thereof shall be sent to all other 
Members of the League. 

Any fully self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 


co-operation and to 


named in the Annex may become a Member of the League if |: 


its admission is agreed to by two-thirds of the Assembly, pro- 
vided that it shall give effective guarantees of its sincere in- 
tention to observe its international obligations, and shall ac- 
cept such regulations as may be prescribed by the League in 
regard to its military, naval and air forces and armaments. 

Any Member of the League may, after two years’ notice of 
its intention so to do, withdraw from the League, provided 
that all its international obligations and all its obligations un- 
der this Covenant shall have been fulfilled at the time of its 
withdrawal. 

ARTICLE 2. 


The action of the League under this Covenant shall be 
effected through the instrumentality of an Assembly and of 
a Council, with a permanent Secretariat. 


ARTICLE 3. 

The Assembly shall consist of Representatives of the Mem- 
bers of the League. ` 

The Assembly shall meet at stated intervals and from time 
to time as occasion may require at the Seat of the League or 
at such other place as may be decided upon. 

The Assembly may deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace 
of the world. 

At meetings of the Assembly each Member of the League 
shall have one vote, and may have not more than three Rep- 
resentatives. 

ÅRTICLE 4. 


The Council shall consist of Representatives of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, together with Representatives 
of four other Members of the League. These four Members of 
the League shall be selected by the Assembly from time to time 
in its discretion. Until the appointment of the Representatives 
of the four Members of the League first selected by the Assem- 
bly, Representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain and Greece shall 
be members of the Council. 

With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the 
Council may name additional Members of the League whose Rep- 
resentatives shall always be members of the Council; the Coun- 
cil with like approval may increase the number of Members 


of the League to be selected by the Assembly for representation 
on the Council. < 7 

The Council shall meet from time to time as occasion may 
require, and at least once a year, at the Seat of the League, 
or at such other place as may be decided upon. 

The Council may deal at its meetings with any matter within 
the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of 
the world. ; 

Any Member of the League not represented on the Council 
shall be invited to send a Representative to sit as a member 
at any meeting of the Council during the consideration of mat- 
m specially effecting the interests of that Member of the 

gue. 

At meetings of the Council, each Member of the League 
represented on the Council shall have one vote, and may have 
not more than one Representative. 

ARTICLE 5. 


Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant 
or by the terms of the present Treaty, decisions at any meet- 
ing of the Assembly or of the Council shall require the agree- 
ment of all the Members of the League represented at the meet- 

Z. > 

All matters of procedure at meetings of the Assembly or of 
the Council, including the appointment of Committees to in- 
vestigate particular matters, shall be regulated by the Assem- 
bly or by the Council and may be decided by a majority of 
the Members of the League represented at the meeting. 

The first meeting of the-Assembly and the first meeting of 
the Council shall be summoned by the President of the United 
States of America. 

ARTICLE 6. 


The permanent Secretariat shall be established at the Seat 
of the League. The Secretariat shall comprise a Secretary Gen- 
eral and such secretaries and staff as may be required. 

The first Secretary General shall be the person named in the 
Annex; thereafter the Secretary General shall be appointed 
by oe Council with the approval of the majority of the As- 
sembly. 

The secretaries and staff of the Secretariat shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary General with the approval of the 
Council. 

The Secretary General shall act in that capacity at all meet- 
ings of the Assembly and of the Council. 

The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the Mem- 
bers of the League in accordance with the apportionment of the 
expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union. 

ARTICLE 7. 


The Seat of the League is established at Geneva. 

The Council may at any time decide that the Seat of the 
League shall be established elsewhere. 

All positions under or in connection with the League, includ- 
ing the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and women, 

Representatives of the Members of the League and officials 
of the League when engaged on the business of the League 
shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

The buildings and other property occupied by the Leagne or 
its officials or by Representatives attending its meetings shall 
be inviolable. 

ARTICLE 8. 


The Members of the League recognise that the maintenance 
of peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national safety and the enforce- 
ment by common action of international obligations. 

The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and 
circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for such 
reduction for the consideration and action of the several Gov- 
ernments. 

Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision 
at least every ten years. 

After these plans shall have been adopted by the several Gov- 
ernments, the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be ex- 
ceeded without the concurrence of the Council. 

The Members of the League agree that the manufacture by 
private enterprise of munitions and implements of war is open 
to grave objections. The Council shall advise how the evil 
effects attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, due 
regard being had to the necessities of those Members of the 
League which are not able to manufacture the munitions and 
implements of war necessary for their safety. 

The Members of the League undertake to interchange full 
and frank information as to the scale of their armaments, their 
military, naval and air programmes and the condition of such 
of their industries as are adaptable to war-like purposes. 
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ARTICLE 9. 


A permanent Commission shall be constituted to advise the 
Council on the execution of the provisions of Articles 1 and 8 
and on military, naval and air questions generally. 


ARTICLE 10. 


The Members of the League undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all Members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggression the Council shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 


ArRTICLE 11. 


Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any 
of the Members of the League or not, is hereby declared a mat- 
ter of concern to the whole League, and the League shall take 
any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard 
the peace of nations. In case any such emergency should arise 
the Secretary General shall on the request of any Member of 
the League forthwith summon a meeting of the Council. 

It is also declared to be the friendly right of each. Member 
of the League to bring to the attention of the Assembly or of 
the Council any circumstance whatever affecting international 
relations which threatens to disturb international peace or the 
good understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 


ARTİCLE 12. 


The Members of the League agree that if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will 
submit the matter either to arbitration or to inquiry by the 
Council, and they agree in no case to resort to war until three 
8 after the award by the arbitrators or the report by the 

uncil. 

In any case under this Article the award of the arbitrators 
shall be made within a reasonable time, and the report of the 
Council shall be made within six months after the submission 
of the dispute. 

ARTICLE 13. 


The Members of the League agree that whenever any dispute 
shall arise between them which they recognise to be suitable 
for submission to arbitration and which cannot be satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole subject-matter 
to arbitration. 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any ques- 
tion of international law, as to the existence of any fact which 
if established would constitute a breach of any international 
obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation to 
be made for any such breach, are declared to be among those 
which are generally suitable for submission to arbitration. 

For the considerion of any such dispute the court of arbitra- 
tion to which the case is referred shall be the Court agreed on 
by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any convention 
existing between them, 

The Members of the League agree that they will carry out 
in full good faith any award that may be rendered, and that 
they will not resort to war against a Member of the League 
which complies therewith. In the event of any failure to carry 
out such an award, the Council shall propose what steps should 
be taken to give effect thereto. 


ARTICLE 14. 


The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members of 
the League for adoption plans for the establishment of a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. The Court shall be 
competent to hear and determine any dispute of an interna- 
tional character which the parties thereto submit to it. The 
Court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or 
question referred to it by the Council or by the Assembly. 

ARTICLE 15. 


If there should arise between Members of the League any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to 
arbitration in accordance with Article 13, the Members of the 
League agree that they will submit the matter to the Council. 
Any party to the dispute may effect such submission by giving 
notice of the existence of the dispute to the Secretary General, 
who will make all necessary arrangements for a full investiga- 
tion and consideration thereof. 

For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate 
to the Secretary General, as promptly as possible, statements 
of their case with all the relevant facts and papers, and the 
Council may forthwith direct the publication thereof, 

The Council shall endeavour to effect a settlement of the dis- 
pute, and if such efforts are successful, a statement shall be 


made public giving such facts and explanations regarding the 
dispute and the terms of settlement thereof as the Council may 
deem appropriate. 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council either unani- 
mously or by a majority vote shall make and publish a report 
containing a statement of the facts of the dispute and the rec- 
oie Sa which are deemed just and proper in regard 

e 

Any Member of the League represented on the Council may, 
make public a statement of the facts of the dispute and of its 
conclusions regarding the same. 

If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the 
members thereof other than the Representatives of one or more 
of the parties to the dispute, the Members of the League agree 
that they will not go to war with any party to the dispute which 
complies with the recommendations of the report. 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously, 
agreed to by the members thereof, other than the Representa- 
tives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Members 
of the League reserve to themselves the right to take such 
action as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance of 
right and justice. 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, 
and is found by the Council, to arise out of a matter which by 
international law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of 
that party, the Council shall so report, and shall make no 
recommendation as to its settlement. 

The Council may in any case under this Article refer the 
dispute to the Assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at 
the request of either party to the dispute, provided that such 
request be made within fourteen days after the submission of 
the dispute to the Council. 

In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions 
of this Article and of Article 12 relating tc the action and, 
powers of the Council shall apply to the action and powers of 
the Assembly, provided that a report made by the Assembly, 
if concurred in by the Representatives of those Members of 
the League represented on the Council and of a majority of 
the other Members of the League, exclusive in each case of 
the Representatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have 
the same force as a report by the Council concurred in by all 
the members thereof other than the Representatives of one or 
more of the parties to the dispute. 


ARtTicre 16. 


Should any Member of the League resort to war in disre- 
gard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall 
ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all other Members of the League, which hereby undertake im- 
mediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial 
relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their na- 
tionals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and 
the prevention of all financial, commercial or personal inter- 
course between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State 
and the nationals of any other State, whether a Member of 
the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recom- 
mend to the several Governments concerned what effective 
military, naval or air force the Members of the League shall’ 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect 
the covenants of the League, 

The Members of the League agree, further, that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial and economic 
measures which are taken under this Article, in order to 
minimise the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above 
measures, and that they will mutually support one another in 
resisting any special measures almed at one of their number 
by the e State, and that they will take the 
necessary steps to afford passage through their territory to 
the forces of any of the Members of the League which are co- 
operating to protect the covenants of the League. 

Any Member of the League which has violated any covenant: 
of the League may be declared to be no longer a Member of 
the League by a vote of the Council concurred in by the Rep- 
resentatives of all the other Members of the League repre- 
sented thereon. 

Argticre 17. 


In the event of a dispute between a Member of the League 
and a State which is not a Member of the League, or between 
States not Members of the League, the State or States not 
Members of the League shall be invited to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership in the League for the purposes of such 
dispute, upon such conditions as the Council may deem just. 
Tr such invitation is accepted, the provisions of Articles 12 to 
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16 inclusive shall be applied with such modifications as may 
be deemed necessary by the Council. : 

Upon such invitation being given the Council shall immedi- 
ately institute an inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute 
and recommend such action as may seem best and most effec- 
tual in the circumstances. 

If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations 
of membership in the League for the purposes of such dis- 
pute, and shall resort to war against a Member of the League, 
the provisions of Article 16 shall be applicable as against the 
State taking such action. * 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to 
accept the obligations of membership in the League for the 
purposes of such dispute, the Council may take such measures 
and make such recommendations as will prevent hostilities 
and will result in the settlement of the dispute. 


Anricre 18. 


Every treaty or international engagement entered into here- 
after by any Member of the League shall be forthwith regis- 
tered with the Secretariat and shall as soon as possible be 
published by it. No such treaty or international engagement 
shall be binding until so registered. 


ARTICLE 19. 


The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsidera- 
tion by Members of the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions 
whose continuance might endanger the peace of the world. 


ARTICLE 20. 


The Members of the League severally agree that this Cove- 
nant is accepted as abrogating all obligations or understand- 
ings inter se which are inconsistent with the terms thereof, 
and solemnly undertake that they will not hereafter enter into 
any engagements inconsistent with the terms thereof. 

In case any Member of the League shall, before becoming a 
Member of the League, have undertaken any obligations incon- 
sistent with the terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of 
such Member to take immediate steps to procure its release 
from such obligations. 


ARTICLE 21. 


Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the valid- 
ity of international engagements, such as treaties of arbitra- 
tion or regional understandings like the Monroe doctrine, for 
securing the maintenance of peace. 


ARTICLE 22. 


To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of 
the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the 
States which formerly governed them and which are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world, there should be 
applied the principle that the well-being and development of 
such peoples form a sacred trust of civilisation and that securi- 
ties for the performance of this trust should be embodied in 
this Covenant. 

The best method of giving practical effect to this principle is 
that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to ad- 
yanced nations who by reason of their resources, their experi- 
ence or their geographical position can best undertake this 
responsibility, and who are willing to accept it, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them as Mandatories on behalf 
of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ accordng to the 
stage of the development of the people, the geographical situa- 
tion of the territory, its economic conditions and other similar 
circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Em- 
pire have reached a stage of development where their existence 
as independent nations can be provisionally recognised subject 
to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a 
Mandatory until, such time as they are able to stand alone. 
The wishes of these communities must be a principal considera- 
tion in the selection of the Mandatory. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such 
a stage that the Mandatory must be responsible for the admin- 
istration of the territory under conditions which will guarantee 
freedom of conscience and religion, subject only to the main- 
tenance of public order and morals, the prohibition of abuses 
such as the slave trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, 
and the prevention of the establishment of fortifications or mili- 
tary and naval bases and of military training of the natives 


for other than police purposes and the defence of territory, 
and will also secure equal opportunities for the trade and 
commerce of other Members of the League. 

There are territories, such as South-West Africa and certain 
of the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of 
their population, or their small size, or their remoteness from 
the centres of civilisation, er their geographical contiguity to 
the territory of the Mandatory, and other circumstances, can 
be best administered under the laws of the Mandatory as in- 
tegral portions of its territory, subject to the safeguards above 
mentioned in the interests of the indigenous population. 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatory shall render to the 
Council an annual report in reference to the territory com- 
mitted to its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be 
exercised by the Mandatory shall, if not previously agreed 
upon by the Members of the League, be explicitly defined in 
each case by the Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the Mandatories and to advise 
the Council on all matters relating to the observance of the 
mandates. 


ARTICLE 23. 


Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of interna- 
tional conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, the 
Members of the League: 

(a) will endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane 
conditions of labour for men, women, and children, both in 
their own countries and in all countries to which their com- 
mercial and industrial relations extend, and for that purpose 
will establish and maintain the necessary international organ- 
isations; 

(b) undertake to secure just treatment of the native inhab- 
itants of territories under their control; 

(c) will entrust the League with the general supervision 
over the execution of agreements with regard to the traffic in 
women and children, and the traffic in opium and other dan- 
gerous drugs; 

(d) will entrust the League with the general supervision of 
the trade in arms and ammunition with the countries in which 
the control of this traffic is necessary in the common interest ; 

(e) will make proyision to secure and maintain freedom of 
communications and of transit and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of all Members of the League. In this connec- 
tion, the special necessities of the regions devastated during 
the war of 1914-1918 shall be borne in mind; 

(f) will endeavour to take steps in matters of international 
concern for the prevention and control of disease. 


ARTICLE 24. 


There shall be placed under the direction of the League all 
international bureaux already established by general treaties 
if the parties to such treaties consent. All such international 
bureaux and all commissions for the regulation of matters of 
international interest hereafter constituted shall be placed 
under the direction of the League. 

In all matters of international interest which are regulated 
by general conventions but which are not placed under the 
control of international bureaux or commissions, the Secre- 
tariat of the League shall, subject to the consent of the Coun- 
cil and if desired by the parties, collect and distribute all rele- 
vant information and shall render any other assistance which 
may be necessary or desirable. 

The Council may include as part of the expenses of the Sec- 
retariat the expenses of any bureau or commission which is 
placed under the direction of the League. 


ARTICLE 25. 


The Members of the League agree to encourage and promote 
the establishment and co-operation of duly authorised volun- 
tary national Red Cross organizations having as purposes the 
improvement of health, the prevention of disease and the miti- 
gation of suffering throughout the world. 


ARTICLE 26. 


Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when ratified 
by the Members of the League whose Representatives compose 
the Council and by a majority of the Members of the League 
whose Representatives compose the Assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any Member of the League 
which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shaH 
cease to be a Member of the League. F 
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ANNEX. 


I. ORIGINAL MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS SIGNATORIES OF 
THE TREATY OF PEACE, 


Unrrep STATES or AMERICA, HAITI. 
BELGIUM. 


4 HEDJAZ. 
BOLIVIA. HONDURAS. 
BRAZIL. ITALY. 
BRITISH EMPIRE, JAPAN. 

CANADA. LIBERIA, 
AUSTRALIA. NICARAGUA, 
SOUTH AFRICA, PANAMA. 
New ZEALAND. PERU. 
INDIA. POLAND. 
CHINA. PORTUGAL. 

v RoUMANIA, 
ECUADOR, SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE STATE. 
FBANCE. Sram. 

GREECE. CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 
GUATEMALA. URUGUAY. 

STATES INVITED TO ACCEDE TO THE COVENANT, 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, PERSIA, 
Cui. SALVADOR. 
COLOMBIA. SPAIN. 
DENMARK. SWEDEN. 
NETHERLANDS, SWITZERLAND. 
Norway. VENEZUELA, 
PARAGUAY. 


I. FIRST SECRETARY GENERAL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
The Honourable Sir James Eric Drusasronp, K. C. M. G., C. B. 
PART II. 
BOUNDARIES OF GERMANY. 
ARTICLE 27. 


The boundaries of Germany will be determined as follows: 

1. With Belgium: 

From the point common to the three frontiers of Belgium, 
Holland and Germany and in a southerly direction: . 

the north-eastern boundary of the former territory of neutral 
Moresnet, then the eastern boundary of the Kreis of Eupen, 
then the frontier between Belgium and the Kreis of Montjoie, 
then the north-eastern and eastern boundary of the Kreis of 
Malmédy to its junction with the frontier of Luxemburg. 

2. With Luzremburg: 

The frontier of August 3, 1914, to its junction with the 
frontier of France of the 18th July, 1870. 

3. With France: 

The frontier of July 18, 1870, from Luxemburg to Switzer- 
land with the reservations made in Article 48 of Section IV 
(Saar Basin) of Part III. 

4. With Switzerland: 

The present frontier. 

5. With Austria: 

The frontier of August 3, 1914, from Switzerland to Czecho- 
Slovakia as hereinafter defined. 

6. With Ozecho-Slovakia: 

Thé frontier of August 3, 1914, between Germany and Austria 
from its junction with the old administrative boundary sepa- 
rating Bohemia and the province of Upper Austria to the point 
north of the salient of the old province of Austrian Silesia 
situated at about 8 kilometres east of Neustadt. 

7. With Poland: 

From the point defined above to a point to be fixed on the 
ground about 2 kilometres east of Lorzendorf: 

the frontier as it will be fixed in accordance with Article 88 
of the present Treaty ; 

thence in a northerly direction to the point where the admin- 
istrative boundary of Posnania crosses the river Bartsch: 

a line to be fixed on the ground leaving the following places 
In Poland: Skorischau, Reichthal, Trembatschau, Kunzendorf, 
Schleise, Gross Kosel, Schreibersdorf, Rippin, Fiirstlich-Niefken, 
Pawelau, Tscheschen, Konradau, Johannisdorf, Modzenowe, 
Bogdaj, and in Germany: Lorzendorf, Kaulwitz, Glausche, Dal- 
bersdorf, Reesewitz, Stradam, G Wartenberg, Kraschen, Neu 
Mittelwalde, Domaslawitz, Wedelsdorf, Tscheschen Hammer; 

thence the administrative boundary of Posnania north-west- 
wards to the point where it cuts the Rawitsch-Herrnstadt 
railway; 

thence to the point where the administrative boundary of 
Posnania cuts the Reisen-Tschirnau road: 

a line to be fixed on the ground passing west of Triebusch 
and Gabel and east of Saborwitz; 
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thence the administrative boundary of Posnania to its june- 
tion with the eastern administrative boundary of the Kreis of 
Fraustadt ; : 

thence in a north-westerly direction to a point to be chosen 
on the road between the villages of Unruhstadt and Kopnitz: 

a line to be fixed on the ground passing west of Geyersdorf, 
Brenno, Fehlen, Altkloster, Klebel, and east of Ulbersdorf, 
Buchwald, Ilgen, Weine, Lupitze, Schwenten ; 

thence in a northerly direction to the northernmost point 
of Lake Chlop: r 

a line to be fixed on the ground following the median line 
of the lakes; the town and the station of Bentschen however 
(including the junction of the lines Schwiebus-Bentschen and 
Züllichau-Bentschen) remaining in Polish territory; 

thence in a north-easterly direction to the point of junction 
of the boundaries of the Kreise of Schwerin, Birnbaum and 
Meseritz: 

a line to be fixed on the ground passing east of Betsche; 

thence in a northerly direction the boundary separating the 
Kreise of Schwerin and Birnbaum, then in an easterly direc- 
tion the northern boundary of Posnania to the point where 
it cuts the river Netze; 

thence upstream to its confluence with the Kiiddow: 

the course of the Netze; 

thence upstream to a point to be chosen about 6 kilometres 
southeast of Schneidemühl: 

the course of the Kiiddow; 

thence north-eastwards to the most southern point of the 
re-entant of the northern boundary of Posnania about 5 kilo- 
metres west of Stahren: É 

a line to be fixed on the ground leaving the Schneidemühl- 
Konitz railway in this area entirely in German territory; 

thence the boundary of Posnania north-eastwards to the 
point of the salient it makes about 15 kilometres east of 

tow; . 

thence north-eastwards to the point where the river Kami- 
onka meets the southern boundary of the Kreis of Konitz 
about 8 kilometres north-east of Grunau: 

a line to be fixed on the ground leaving the following places 
to Poland: Jasdrowo, Gr. Lutau, Kl. Lutau, Wittkau, and to 
Germany: Gr. Butzig, Cziskowo, Battrow, Böck, Grunau: 

thence in a northerly direction the boundary between the 
Kreise of Konitz and Schlochau to the point where this boun- 
dary cuts the river Brahe; 

thence to a point on the boundary of Pomerania 15 kilo- 
metres east of Rummelsburg: ° 

a line to be fixed on the ground leaving the following places 
in Poland: Konarzin, Kelpin, Adl. Briesen, and in Germany: 
Sampohl, Neuguth, Steinfort, Gr. Peterkau; 

then the boundary of Pomerania in an easterly direction to 
its junction with the boundary between the Kreise of Konitz 
and Schlochau ; 

thence northwards the boundary between Pomerania and West 
Prussia to the point on the river Rheda about 3 kilometres north- 
west of Gohra where that river is joined by a tributary from the 
north-west ; 

thence to a point to be selected in the bend of the Piasnitz 
river about 13 kilometres north-west of Warschkau: 

a line to be fixed on the ground; 

thence this river downstream, then the median line of Lake 
ARTO NET: then the old boundary of West Prussia to the Baltic 


8. With Denmark: 
The frontier as it will be fixed in accordance with Articles 109 
to 111 of Part III, Section XII (Schleswig). 


ARTICLE 28. 


The boundaries of East Prussia, with the reservations made in 
Section IX (East Prussia) of Part III, will be determined as 
follows: 

from a point on the coast of the Baltic Sea about 11 kilometres 
north of Prébbernau church in a direction of about 159° East 
from true North: 

a line to be fixed on the ground for about 2 kilometres; 

thence in a straight line to the light at the bend of the Elbing 
Channel in approximately latitude 54° 193’ North, longitude 19 
26’ East of Greenwich ; 

thence to the easternmost mouth of the Nogat River at a bear- 
ing of approximately 209° East from true North; 

thence up the course of the Nogat River to the point where the 
latter leaves the Vistula (Weichsel); 

thence up the principal channel of navigation of the Vistula, 
then the southern boundary of the Kreis of Marienwerder, then 
that of the Kreis of Rosenberg eastwards to the point where it 
meets the old boundary of East Prussia. 
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thence the old boundary between East and West Prussia, then 
the boundary between the Kreise of Osterode and Neidenburg, 
then the course of the river Skottau downstream, then the course 
of the Neide upstream to a point situated about 5 kilometres west 
of Bialutten being the nearest point to the old frontier of Russia ; 

thence in an easterly direction to a point immediately south of 
the intersection of the road Neidenburg-Miava with the old fron- 
tier of Russia: 

a line to be fixed on the ground passing north of Bialutten ; 

thence the old frontier of Russia to a point east of Schmallen- 
ingken, then the principal channel of nagiv@tion of the Niemen 
(Memel) downstream, then the Sklerwieth arm of the delta to 
the Kurisches Haff; 

thence a straight line to the point where the eastern shore of 
the Kurische Nehrung meets the administrative boundary about 
4 kilometres south-west of Nidden; 

thence this administrative boundary to the western shore of 
the Kurische Nehrung. 

ARTICLE 29. 


The boundaries as described above are drawn in red on a 
one-in-a-million map which is annexed to the present Treaty 
(Map No. 1.) 

In the case of any discrepancies between the text of the 
Treaty and this map or any other map which may be annexed, 
the text will be final. 

ARTICLE 30. 


In the case of boundaries which are defined by a waterway, 
the terms course” and “channel” used in the present Treaty 
signify: in the case of non-navigable rivers, the median line 
of the waterway or of its principal arm, and, in the case of 
navigable rivers, the median line of the principal channel of 
navigation. It will rest with the Boundary Commissions pro- 
vided by the present Treaty to specify in each case whether 
the frontier line shall follow any changes of the course or 
channel which may take place or whether it shall be definitely 
` fixed by the position of the course or channel at the time when 
the present Treaty comes into force. 


PART III. 

POLITICAL CLAUSES FOR EUROPE. 
Secrion I. 
BELGIUM. 


ARTICLE 31. 


Germany, g that the Treaties of April 19, 1839, 
which established the status of Belgium before the war, no 
longer conform to the requirements of the situation, consents 
to the abrogation of the said Treaties and undertakes immedi- 
ately to recognize and to observe whatever conventions may be 
entered into by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, or 
by any of them, in concert with the Governments of Belgium 
and of the Netherlands, to replace the said Treaties of 1839. If 
her formal adhesion should be required to such conventions 
or to any of their stipulations, Germany undertakes immedi- 
ately to give it. 

ARTICLE 32. 


Germany recognizes the full sovereignty of Belgium over the 
whole of the contested territory of Moresnet (called Moresnet 
neutre). 


Germany renounces in favour of Belgium all rights and title 
over the territory of Prussian Moresnet situated on the west 
of the road from Liége to Aix-la-Chapelle; the road will belong 
to Belgium where it bounds this territory. 

ARTICLE 84, 

Germany renounces in favour of Belgium all Sidis and title 
over the territory comprising the whole of the Kreise of Eupen 
and of Malmédy. 

During the six months after the coming into force of this 
Treaty, registers will be opened by the Belgian authority at 
Eupen and Malmédy in which the inhabitants of the above terri- 
tory will be entitled to record in writing a desire to see the 
whole or part of it remain under German sovereignty. 

The results of this public expression of opinion will be com- 
municated by the Belgian Government to the League of Nations, 
and Belgium undertakes to accept the decision of the League. 

ARTICLE 35. 


A Commission of seven persons, five of whom will be appointed 
by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, one by Germany 
and one by Belgium, will be set up fifteen days after the coming 
into force of the present Treaty to settle on the spot the new 


frontier line between Belgium and Germany, taking into account 
the economic factors and the means of communication. 
Decisions will be taken by a majority and will be binding on 
the parties concerned. 
ARTICLE 36. 


When the transfer of the sovereignty over the territories re- 
ferred to above has become definite, German nationals habitually 
resident in the territories will definitively acquire Belgian na- 
tionality ipso facto, and will lose their German nationality. 

Nevertheless, German nationals who became resident in the 
territories after August 1, 1914, shall not obtain Belgian nation- 
ality without a permit from the Belgian Government. 


ARTICLE 37. 


Within the two years following the definitive transfer of the 
sovereignty over the territories assigned to Belgium under the 
present Treaty, German nationals over 18 years of age habitually 
resident in those territories will be entitled to opt for German 
nationality. 

Option by a husband will cover his wife, and option by parents 
will cover their children under 18 years of age. 

Persons who have exercised the above right to opt must 
within the ensuing twelve months transfer their place of resi- 
dence to Germany, 

They will be entitled to retain their immovable property in 
the territories acquired by Belgium. They may carry with 
them their movable property of every description. No export 
or import duties may be imposed upon them in connection with 
the removal of such property. 

ARTICLE 38. 


The German Government will hand over without delay to the 
Belgian Government the archives, registers, plans, title deeds 
and documents of every kind concerning the civil, military, 
financial, judicial or other administrations in the territory 
transferred to Belgian sovereignty. 

The German Government will likewise restore to the Belgian 
Government the archives and documents of every kind carried 
off during the war by the German authorities from the Belgian 
public administrations, in particular from the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs at Brussels. 

- ARTICLE 39. 

The proportion and nature of the financial liabilities of Ger- 
many and of Prussia which Belgium will have to bear on ac- 
count of the territories ceded to her shall be fixed in comform- 
ity with Articles 254 and 256 of Part IX (Financial Clauses) 
of the present Treaty. 

Secrion II. 
LUXEMBURG. 
ARTICLE 40. 


With regard to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, Germany 
renounces the benefit of all the provisions inserted in her favour 
in the Treaties of February 8, 1842, April 2, 1847, October 20-25, 
1865, August 18, 1866, February 21 and May 11, 1867, May 10, 
1871, June 11, 1872, and November 11, 1902, and in all Conven- 
tions consequent upon such Treaties, 

Germany recognizes that the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
ceased to form part of the German Zollverein as from January 
1, 1919, renounces all rights to the exploitation of the railways. 
adheres to the termination of the régime of neutrality of the 
Grand Duchy, and accepts in advance all international arrange- 
ments which may be concluded by the Allied and Associated 
Powers relating to the Grand Duchy. 

ARTICLE 41. 


Germany undertakes to grant to the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg, when a demand to that effect is made to her by the Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers, the rights and advantages 
stipulated in favour of such Powers or their nationals in the 
present Treaty with regard to economic questions, to questions 
relative to transport and to aerial navigation. 


Secrion III. 
LEFT BANK OF THE RHINE. 
ARTICLE 42. 
Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct any fortifica- 
tions either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank 


to the west ef a line drawn 50 kilometres to the East of the 
Rhine. 


ARTICLE 43. 

In the area defined above the maintenance and the assembly 
of armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and military 
manceuvres of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all permanent 
works for mobilization, are in the same way forbidden. 
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ARTICLE 44. 


In case Germany violates in any manner whatever the pro- 
visions of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as committing 
a hostile act against the Powers signatory of the present Treaty 
and as calculated to disturb the peace of the world, 

SECTION IV. 
SAAR BASIN, 
ARTICLE 45. j 

As compensation for the destruction of the coal-mines in the 
north of France and as part payment towards the total repara- 
tion due from Germany for the damages resulting from the 
war, Germany cedes to France in full and absolute possession, 
with exclusive rights of exploitation, unencumbered and free 
from all debts and charges of any kind, the coal-mines situated 
in the Saar Basin as defined in Article 48. 


ARTICLE 46. 


In order to assure the rights and welfare of the population and 
to guarantee to France complete freedom in working the mines, 
Germany agrees to the provisions of Chapters I and II of the 
Annex hereto. 

ARTICLE 47. 


In order to make in due time permanent proyision for the 
government of the Saar Basin in accordance with the wishes of 
the populations, France and Germany agree to the provisions 
of Chapter III of the Annex hereto. 


ARTICLE 48. 


The boundaries of the territory of the Saar Basin, as dealt 
with in the present stipulations, will be fixed as follows: 

On the south and south-west: by the frontier of France as fixed 
by the present Treaty. 

On the north-west and north: by a line following the north- 
ern administrative boundary of the Kreis of Merzig from the 
point where it leaves the French frontier to the point where it 
meets the administrative boundary separating the commune of 
Saarhölzbach from the commune of Britten; following this com- 
munal boundary southwards and reaching- the administrative 
boundary of the canton of Merzig so as to include in the terri- 
tory of the Saar Basin the canton of Mettlach, with the excep- 
tion of the commune of Britten ; following successively the north- 
ern administrative boundaries of the cantons of Merzig and 
Haustadt, which are incorporated in the aforesaid Saar Basin, 
then successively the administrative boundaries separating the 
Kreise of Sarrelouis, Ottweiler and Saint-Wendel from the 
Kreise of Merzig, Tréves (Trier) and the Principality of Bir- 
kenfeld as far as a point situated about 500 metres north of the 
village of Furschweiler (viz., the highest point of the Metzel- 
berg). 

On the north-east and east: from the last point defined above 
to a point about 34 kilometres east-north-east of Saint-Wendel: 

a line to be fixed on the ground passing east of Furschweiler, 
west of Roschberg, east of points 418, 329 (south of Roschberg), 
west of Leitersweiler, north-east of point 464, and following the 
line of the crest southwards to its junction with the administra- 
tive boundary of the Kreis of Kusel; 

thence in a southerly direction the boundary of the Kreis of 
Kusel, then the boundary of the Kreis of Homburg towards the 
south-south-east to a point situated about 1000 metres west of 
Dunzweiler ; 

thence to a point about 1 kilometre south of Hornbach: 

a line to be fixed on the ground passing through point 424 
(about 1000 metres south-east of Dunzweiler), point 363 (Fuchs- 
Berg), point 322 (south-west of Waldmohr), then east of Jägers- 
burg and Erbach, then encircling Homburg, passing through the 
points 361 (about 24 kilometres north-east by east of that town), 
342 (about 2 kilometres south-east of that town), 347 (Schrein- 
ers-Berg), 356, 350 (about 12 kilometres south-east of Schwar- 
zenbach), then passing east of Einöd, south-east of points 322 
and 833, about 2 kilometres east of Webenheim, about 2 kilo- 
metres east of Mimbach, passing east of the plateau which is 
traversed by the road from Mimbach to Böckweiler (so as to 
include this road in the territory of the Saar Basin), passing 
immediately north of the junction of the roads from Bickweiler 
and Altheim situated about 2 kilometres north of Altheim, then 
passing south of Ringweilerhof and north of point 322, rejoining 
the frontier of France at the angle which it makes about 1 kilo- 
metre south of Hornbach (see Map No. 2 scale 1/100,000 an- 
nexed to the present Treaty). 

A Commission composed of five members, one appointed by 
France, one by Germany, and three by the Council of the League 
of Nations, which will select nationals of other Powers, will be 


constituted within fifteen days from the coming into force of tla 
prosont Treaty, to trace on the spot the frontitr line described 
above. 

In those parts of the preceding line which do not coincide with 
administrative boundaries, the Commission will endeavour to 
keep to the line indicated, while taking into consideration, so far 
as is possible, local economic interests and existing communal 
boundaries. 

The decisions of this Commission will be taken by a majority, 
and will be binding on the parties concerned. 


ARTICLE 49. 


Germany renounces in favour of the League of Nations, in the 
capacity of trustee, the government of the territory defined above. 
At the end of fifteen years from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty the inhabitants of the said territory shall be 
called upon to indicate the sovereignty under which they desire 
to be placed. 
ARTICLE 50. 


The stipulations under which the cession of the mines in the 
Saar Basin shall be carried out, together with the measures in- 
tended to guarantee the rights and the well-being of the inhabit- 
ants and the government of the territory, as well as the condi- 
tions in accordance with which the plebiscite hereinbefore 
provided for is to be made, are laid down in the Annex hereto. 
This Annex shall be considered as an integral part of the present 
Treaty, and Germany declares her adherence to it. 


ANNEX. 


In accordance with the provisions of Articles 45 to 50 of the 
present Treaty, the stipulations under which the cession by Ger- 
many to France of the mines of the Saar Basin will be effected, 
as well as the measures intended to ensure respect for the rights 
and well-being of the population and the government of the terri- 
tory, and the conditions in which the inhabitants will be called 
upon to indicate the sovereignty under which they may wish to 
be placed, have been laid down as follows: 


CHAPTER I. 
CESSION AND EXPLOITATION OF MINING PROPERTY. 
E 

From the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
all the deposits of coal situated within the Saar Basin as defined 
in Article 48 of the said Treaty, become the complete and abso- 
lute property of the French State. 

The Frenċh State will have the right of working or not work- 
ing the said mines, or of transferring to a third party the right 
of working them, without having to obtain any previous authori- 
sation or to fulfil any formalities. 

The French State may always require that the German mining 
laws and regulations referred to below shall be applied in order 
to ensure the determination of its rights. 

2. 


The right of ownership of the French State will apply not only 
to the deposits which are free and for which concessions have not 
yet been granted, but also to the deposits for which concessions 
have already been granted, whoever may be the present proprie- 
tors, irrespective of whether they belong to the Prussian State, 
to the Bavarian State, to other States or bodies, to companies or 
to individuals, whether they have been worked or not, or whether 
a riglit of exploitation distinct from the right of the owners of 
the surface of the soil has or has not been recognized. 

As far as concerns the mines which are being worked, the 
transfer of the ownership to the French State will apply to all 
the accessories and subsidiaries of the said mines, in particular 
to their plant and equipment both on and below the surface, to 
their extracting machinery, their plants for transforming coal 
into electric power, coke and by-products, their workshops. 
means of communication, electrice lines, plant for catching and 
distributing water, land, buildings such as offices, managers’, 
employees’ and workmen's dwellings, schools, hospitals and 
dispensaries, their stocks and supplies of every description, 
their archives and plans, and in general everything which those 
who own or exploit the mines possess or enjoy for the purpose 
of exploiting the mines and their accessories and subsidiaries. 

The transfer will apply also to the debts owing for products 
delivered before the entry into possession by the French State, 
and after the signature of the present Treaty, and. to deposits 
of money made by customers, whose rights will be guaranteed 
by the French State. i 


The French State will acquire the property free and clear af 
all debts and charges. Nevertheless, the rights acquired, or in 
course of being acquired, by the employees of the mines and 
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their accessories and subsidiaries at the date of the coming into The employees and workmen of French nationality shall have 


force of the present Treaty, in connection with pensions for 
old age or disability, will not be affected. In return, Germany 
must pay over to the French State a sum representing the 
actuarial amounts to which the said employees are entitled. 


5 


The value of the property thus ceded to the French State will 
be determined by the Reparation Commission referred to in 
Article 233 of Part VIII (Reparation) of the present Treaty. 

This value shall be credited to Germany in part payment of 
the amount due for reparation. 

It will be for Germany to indemnify the proprietors or parties 
concerned, whoever they may be. 

6. 

No tariff shall be established on the German railways and 
canals which may directly or indirectly discriminate to the 
prejudice of the transport of the personnel or products of the 
mines and their accessories or subsidiaries, or of the material 
necessary to their exploitation. -Such transport shall enjoy all 
the rights and privileges which any international railway con- 
ventions may guarantee to similar products of French origin. 

Te 

The equipment and personnel necessary to ensure the despatch 
and transport of the products of the mines and their accessories 
and subsidiaries, as well as the carriage of workmen and em- 
ployees, will be provided by the local railway administration of 
the Basin. ‘ 4 : 


No obstacle shall be placed in the way of such improvements 
of railways or waterways as the French State may judge neces- 
sary to assure the despatch and the transport of the products of 
the mines and their accessories and subsidiaries, such as double 
trackage, enlargement of stations, and construction of yards 
and appurtenances. The distribution of expenses will, in the 
event of disagreement, be submitted to arbitration. 

The French State may also establish any new means of com- 
munication, such as roads, electric lines and telephone connec- 
tions which it may consider necessary for the exploitation of 
the mines, 

It may exploit freely and without any restrictions the means of 

mmunication of which it may become the owner, particularly 

hose connecting the mines and their accessories and subsidiaries 
with the means of communication situated in French territory. 


9. 


The French State shall always be entitled to demand the ap- 
plication of the German mining laws.and regulations in force on 
November 11, 1918, excepting provisions adopted exclusively in 
view of the state of war, with a view to the acquisition of such 
land as it may judge necessary for the exploitation of the mines 
and their accessories and subsidiaries, 

The payment for damage caused to immovable property by the 
working of the said mines and their accessories and subsidiaries 
shall be made in accordance with the German mining laws and 
regulations above referred to. 


10. 

Every person whom the French State may substitute for itself 
as regards the whole or part of its rights to the exploitation of 
the mines and their accessories and subsidiaries shall enjoy the 
benefit of the privileges provided in this Annex, 

11. 


The mines and other immovable property which become the 
property of the French State may never be made the subject of 
measures of forfeiture, forced sale, expropriation or requisition, 
nor of any other measure affecting the right of property. 

The personnel and the plant connected with the exploitation of 
these mines or their accessories and subsidiaries, as well as the 
product extracted from the mines or manufactured in their ac- 
cessories and subsidiaries, may not at any time be made the sub- 
ject of any measures of requisition. 

The exploitation of the mines and their aceessories and sub- 
sidiarfies, which become the property of the French State, will 
continue, subject to the provisions of paragraph 23 below, to be 
subject to the régime established by the German laws and regu- 
lations in force on November 11, 1918, excepting provisions 
adopted exclusively in view of the state of war. 

The rights of the workmen shall similarly be maintained, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the said paragraph 23, as established on 
November 11, 1918, by the German laws and regulations above 
referred to. 

No impediment shall be placed in the way of the introduction 
or employment in the mines and their aecessories and subsidiaries 
of workmen from without the Basin, 


the right to belong to French labour unions. 
18. 


The amount contributed by the mines and their accessories and 
subsidiaries, either to the local budget of the territory of the 
Saar Basin or to the communal funds, shall be fixed with due 
regard to the ratio of the value of the mines to the total taxable 
wealth of the Basin. 

14. 


The French State shall always have the right of establishing 
and maintaining, as incidental to the mines, primary or tech- 
nical schools for its employees and their children, and of caus- 
ing instruction therein to be given in the French language, in 
accordance with such curriculum and by such teachers as it 
may select. 

It shall also have the right to establish and maintain hospitals, 
dispensaries, workmen’s houses and gardens and other charitable 
and social institutions. 

15. 

The French State shall enjoy complete liberty with respect to 
the distribution, dispatch and sale prices of the products of the 
mines and their accessories and subsidiaries. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the total produet of the mines, 
the French Government undertakes that the requirements of 
local consumption for industrial and domestie p shall 
always be satisfied in the proportion existing in 1913 between the 
amount consumed locally and the total output of the Saar Basin. 


CHAPTER II. 
GOVERNMENT OF THE TERRITORY OF THE SAAR BASIN. 
16. 


The Government of the territory of the Saar Basin shall be en- 
trusted to a Commission representing the League of Nations. 
This Commission shall sit in the territory of the Saar Basin. 


17. : 


The Governing Commission provided for by paragraph 16 shall 
consist of five members chosen by the Council of the League of 
Nations, and will include one citizen of France, one native in- 
habitant of the Saar Basin, not a citizen of France, and three 
members belonging to three countries other than France or 
Germany. 

The members of the Governing Commission shall be appointed 
for one year and may be re-appointed. They can be removed by 
the Council of the League of Nations, which will provide for 
their replacement. 

The members of the Governing Commission will be entitled to 
a salary which will be fixed by the Council of the League of 
Nations, and charged on the local revenues. 


18. 


The Chairman of the Governing Commission shall be ap- 
pointed for one year from among the members of the Commis- 
sion by the Council of the League of Nations and may be re- 
appointed. 

The Chairman will act as the executive of the Commission. 


19. 


Within the territory of the Saar Basin the Governing Com- 
mission shall have all the powers of government hitherto be- 
longing to the German Empire, Prussia, or Bavaria, including 
the appointment and dismissal of officials, and the creation of 
such administrative and representative bodies as it may deem 
necessary. 

It shall have full powers to administer and operate the rail- 
ways, canals and the different public services. 

Its decisions shall be taken by a majority. 


20 


Germany will place at the disposal of the Governing Commis- 
sion all official documents and archives under the control of 
Germany, of any German State, or of any local authority, which 
relate to the territory of the Saar Basin or to the rights of the 
inhabitants thereof. ’ 

2¹. 

It will be the duty of the Governing Commission to ensure, by 
such means and under such conditions as it may deem suitable, 
the protection abroad of the interests of the inhabitants of the 


territory of the Saar Basin. 
22 


The Governing Commission shall have the full right of user 
of all property, other than mines, belonging, cither in public or 
in private domain, to the Government of the German Empire, 
or the Government of any German State, in the territory of the 
Saar Basin. 
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As regards the railways an equitable apportionment of rolling 
stock shall be made by a mixed Commission on which the Gov- 
ernment of the territory of the Saar Basin and the German rail- 
ways will be represented. 

Persons, goods, vessels, carriages, wagons and mails coming 
from or going to the Saar Basin shall enjoy all the rights and 
privileges relating to transit and transport which are specified 
in the provisions of Part XII (Ports, Waterways and Railways) 
of the present Treaty. 

The laws and regulations in force on November 11, 1918, in 
the territory of the Saar Basin (except those enacted in conse- 
quence of the state of war) shall continue to apply. 

If, for general reasons or to bring these laws and regulations 
into accord with the provisions of the present Treaty, it is neces- 
sary to introduce modifications, these shall be decided on, and 
put into effect by the Goyerning Commission, after consultation 
with the elected representatives of the inhabitants in such a 
manner as the Commission may determine. 

No modification may be made in the legal régime for the ex- 
ploitation of the mines, provided for in paragraph 12, without 
the French State being previously consulted, unless such modifi- 
cation results from a general regulation respecting labour. 

In fixing the conditions and hours of labour for men, women 
and children, the Governing Commission is to take into consid- 
eration the wishes expressed by the local labour organisations, 
as well as the principles adopted by the League of Nations. 

24. 

Subject to the provisions of paragraph 4, no rights of the in- 
habitants of the Saar Basin acquired or in process of acquisition 
at the date of the coming into force of this Treaty, in respect of 
any insurance system of Germany or in respect of any pension 
or any kind, are affected by any of the provisions of the present 

reaty. 
. Germany and the Government of the territory of the Saar 
Basin will preserye and continue all of the aforesaid rights. 


25. 


The civil and criminal courts existing in the territory of the 
Saar Basin shall continue. 

A civil and criminal court will be established by the Govern- 
ing Commission to hear appeals from the decisions of the said 
courts and to decide matters for which these courts are not 
competent. 

The Governing Commission will be responsible for settling the 
organisation and jurisdiction of the said court. 

Justice will be rendered in the name of the Governing Com- 
mission. ae 


The Governing Commission will alone have the power of levy- 
Ing taxes and dues in the territory of Saar Basin. 

These taxes and dues will be exclusively applied to the needs 
of the territory. 

The fiscal system existing on November 11, 1918, will be main- 
tained as far as possible, and no new tax except customs duties 
may be imposed without previously consulting the elected repre- 
sentatives of the inhabitants. 


27. 


The present stipulations will not affect the existing nationality 
of the inhabitants of the territory of the Saar Basin. 

No hindrance shall be placed in the way ef those who wish to 
acquire a different nationality, but in such case the acquisition 
of the new nationality will involve the loss of any other. 

28. 


Under the control of the Governing Commission the inhab- 
{tants will retain their local assemblies, their religious liberties, 
their schools and their language. 

The right of voting will not be exercised for any assemblies 
other than the local assemblies, and will belong to every inhab- 
itant over the age of twenty years, without distinction of sex. 


29. 


Any of the inhabitants of the Saar Basin who may desire to 
leave the territory will have full liberty to retain in it their 
immovable property or to sell it at fair prices, and to remove 
their movable property free of any charges. 

30. 

There will be no military service, whether compulsory or 
voluntary, in the territory of the Saar Basin, and the construc- 
non of fortifications therein is forbidden. 

@nly a local gendarmerie for the maintenance of order may 
be established, 
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It will be the duty of the Governing Commission to provide 
in all cases for the protection of persons and property in the 
Saar Basin. 

31. 


The territory of the Saar Basin as defined by Article 48 of the 
present Treaty shall be subjected to the French customs régime. 
The receipts from the customs duties on goods intended for 
local consumption shall be included in the budget of the said 
territory after deduction of all costs of collection. 

No export tax shall be imposed upon metallurgical products 
or coal exported from the said territory to Germany, nor upon 
German exports for the use of the industries of the territory of 
the Saar Basin. 

Natural or manufactured products originating in the Basin 
in transit over German territory and, similarly, German prod- 
ucts in transit over the territory of the Basin shail be free of 
all customs duties. 

Products which both originate in and pass from the Basin 
into Germany shall be free of import duties for a period of five 
years from the date of the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, and during the same period articles imported from 
Germany into the territory of the Basin for local consumption 
shall likewise be free of import duties. 

During these five years the French Government reserves to 
itself the right of limiting to the annual average of the quanti- 
ties imported into Alsace-Lorraine and France in the years 
1911 to 1913 the quantities which may be sent into France of 
all articles coming from the Basin which include raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods imported duty free from Ger- 
many. Such average shall be determined after reference to all 
available official information and statistics. 


32. 


No prohibition or restriction shall be imposed upon the eiren- 
lation of French money in the territory of the Saar Basin. 

The French State shall have the right to use French money in 
all purchases, payments and contracts connected with the ex- 
ploitation of the mines or their accessories and subsidiaries. 

33. 

The Governing Commission shall have power to decide all 
questions arising from the interpretation of the preceding provi- 
sions. 

France and Germany agree that any dispute involving a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the interpretation of the said provisions 
shall in the same way be submitted to the Governing Commis- 
sion, and the decision of a majority of the Commission shall be 
binding on both countries. 


CHAPTER III. 
PLEBISCITE, 
34. 


At the termination of a period of fifteen years from the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty, the population of the 
territory of the Saar Basin will be called upon to indicate their 
desires in the following manner: 

A vote will take place by communes or districts, on the three 
following alternatives: (a) maintenance of the régime estub- 
lished by the present Treaty and by this Annex; (b) union with 
France; (c) union with Germany. 

All persons without distinction of sex, more than twenty years 
old at the date of the voting, resident in the territory at the 
date of the signature of the present Treaty, will have the right 
to vote. 

The other conditions, methods and the date of the voting shall 
be fixed by the Council of the League of Nations in such a way 
as to secure the freedom, secrecy and trustworthiness of the 
voting. = 


The League of Nations shall decide on the sovereignty under 
which the territory is to be placed, taking into account the 
wishes of the inhabitants as expressed by the voting: 

(a) If, for the whole or part of the territory, the League of 
Nations decides in favour of the maintenance of the régime 
established by the present Treaty and this Annex, Germany 
hereby agrees to make such renunciation of her sovereignty in 
favour of the League of Nations as the latter shall deem neces- 
sary. It will be the duty of the League of Nations to take 
appropriate steps to adapt the régime definitively adopted to the 
permanent welfare of the territory and the general interest; 

(b) If, for the whole or part of the territory, the League of 
Nations decides in favour of union with France, Germany 
hereby agrees to cede to France in accordance with the de 
cision of the League of Nations all rights and title over thi 
territory specified by the League; 
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(e) If, for the whole or part of the territory, the League of 
Nations decides in favour of union with Germany, it will be 
the duty of the League of Nations to cause the German Gov- 
ernment to be reestablished in the government of the territory 
specified by the League. 


If the League of Nations decides in favour of the union of 
the whole or part of the territory of the Saar Basin with 
Germany, France’s rights of ownership in the mines situated in 
such part of the territory will be repurchased by Germany 
in their entirety at a price payable in gold. The price to be 
paid will be fixed by three experts, one nominated by Germany, 
one by France, and one, who shall be neither a Frenchman nor 
a German, by the Council of the League of Nations; the 
decision of the experts will be given by a majority. 

The obligation of Germany to make such payment shall be 
taken into account by the Reparation Commission, and for the 
purpose of this payment Germany may create a prior charge 
upon her assets or revenues upon such detailed terms as shall 
be agreed to by the Reparation Commission. 

If, nevertheless, Germany after a period of one year from the 
date on which the payment becomes due shall not have effected 
the said payment, the Reparation Commission shall do so in ac- 
cordance with such instructions as may be given bę the League 
of Nations, and, if necessary, by liquidating that part of the 
mines which is in question. Re 


If, in consequence of the repurchase provided for in para- 
graph 36, the ownership of the mines or any part of them is 
transferred to Germany, the French State and French na- 
tionals shall have the right to purchase such amount of coal of 
the Saar Basin as their industrial and domestic needs are found 
at that time to require. An equitable arrangement regarding 
amounts of coal, duration of contract, and prices will be fixed 
in due time by the Council of the League of Nations. 

38. 


It is understood that France and Germany may, by special 
agreements concluded before the time fixed for the payment of 
the price for the repurchase of the mines, modify the provisions 
ef paragraphs 36 and 37. 5 f 


The Council of the League of Nations shail make such pro- 
visions as may be necessary for the establishment of the régime 
which is to take effect after the decisions of the League of 
Nations mentioned in paragraph 35 have become operative, in- 
cluding an equitable apportionment of any obligations of the 
Government of the territory of the Saar Basin arising from 
loans raised by the Commission or from other causes. 

From the coming into force of the new régime, the powers of 
the Governing Commission will terminate, except in the case 
provided for in paragraph 35 (a). 

40. 

In all matters dealt with in the present Annex, the decisions 
of the Council of the League of Nations will be taken by a 
majority. 

SECTION V. 
ALSACELORRAINE. 


The HIGH CONTRACTING PARTIES, recognising the moral obliga- 
tion to redress the wrong done by Germany in 1871 both to the 
rights of France and to the wishes of the population of Alsace 
and Lorraine, which were separated from their country in spite 
of the solemn protest of their representatives at the Assembly 
of Bordeaux, 

Agree upon the following Articles: 

ARTICLE 51. 

The territories which were ceded to Germany in accordance 
with the Preliminaries of Peace signed at Versailles on Febru- 
ary 26, 1871, and the Treaty of Frankfort of May 10, 1871, are 
restored to French sovereignty as from the date of the Armistice 
of November 11, 1918. 

The provisions of the Treaties establishing the delimitation 
of the frontiers before 1871 shall be restored. 
ARTICLE 52. 

The German Government shall hand over without delay to the 
French Government all archives, registers, plans, titles and docu- 
ments of every kind concerning the civil, military, financial, 
judicial or other administrations of the territories restored to 
French sovereignty. If any of these documents, archives, regis- 
ters, titles or plans have been misplaced, they will be restored 
by the German Government on the demand of the French Gov- 
ernment, 
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ARTICLE 53. 


Separate agreements shall be made between France and Ger- 
many- dealing with the interests of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories referred to in Article 51, particularly as regards their 
civil rights, their business and the exercise of their professions, 
it being understood that Germany undertakes as from the pres- 
ent date to recognise and accept the regulations laid down in the 
Annex hereto regarding the nationality of the inhabitants or 
natives of the said territories, not to.claim at any time or in 
any place whatsoever as German natiopals those who shall have 
been declared on any ground to be French, to receive all others 
in her territory, and to conform, as regards the property of Ger- 
man nationals in the territories indicated in Article 51, with the 
provisions of Article 297 and the Annex to Section IV of Part 
X (Economic Clauses) of the present Treaty. 

Those German nationals who without acquiring French 
nationality shall receive permission from the French Govern- 
ment to reside in the said territories shall not be subjected to 
the provisions of the said Article. 

ArtTicre 54. 

Those persons who have regained French nationality in virtue 
of paragraph 1 of the Annex hereto will be held to be Alsace- 
Lorrainers for the purposes of the present Section. 

The persons referred to in paragraph 2 of the said Annex will 
from the day on which they have claimed French nationality be 
held to be Alsace-Lorrainers with retroactive effect as from 
November 11, 1918. For those whose application is rejected, 
the privilege will terminate at the date of the refusal. 

Such juridical persons will also have the status of Alsace- 
Lorrainers as shall have been recognised as possessing this 
quality, whether by the French administrative authorities or by 
a judicial decision. 

8 ARTICLE 55. 

The territories referred to in Article 51 shall return to France 
free and quit of all public debts under the conditions laid down in 
Article 255 of Part IX (Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty. 

ARTICLE 56. 


In conformity with the provisions of Article 256 of Part IX 
(Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty, France shall enter 
into possession of all property and estate, within the territories 
referred to in Article 51, which belong to the German Empire 
or German States, without any payment or credit on this ac 
count to any of the States ceding the territories. 

This provision applies to all movable or immovable property 
of public or private domain together with all rights whatsoever 
belonging to the German Empire or German States or to their 
administrative areas. 

Crown property and the property of the former Emperor or 
other German sovereigns shall be assimilated to property of the 
public domain. 

ARTICLE 57. 

Germany shall not take any action, either by seans of stamp- 
ing or by any other legal or administrative measures not apply- 
ing equally to the rest of her territory, which may be to the 
detriment of the legal value or redeemability of German mone- 
tary instruments or monies which, at the date of the signature 
of the present Treaty, are legally current, and at that date are 
in the possession of the French Government. 

ARTICLE 58, 


A special Convention will determine the conditions for repay- 
ment in marks of the exceptional war expenditure adyanced 
during the course of the war by Alsace-Lorraine or by the 
public bodies in Alsace-Lorraine on account of the Empire in 
accordance with German law, such as payment to the families 
of persons mobilised, requisitions, billeting of troops, and us- 
sistance to persons who have been evacuated. 

In fixing the amount of these sums Germany shall be credited 
with that portion which Alsace-Lorraine would have contributed 
to the Empire to meet the expenses resulting from these payments, 
this contribution being calculated according to the proportion of 
the Imperial revenues derived from Alsace-Lorraine in 1913. 


ARTICLE 59. 


The French Government will collect for its own account the 
Imperial taxes, duties and dues of every kind leviable in the 
territories referred to in Article 51 and not collected at the time 
of the Armistice of November 11, 1918. 

ARTICLE 60. 

The German Government shall without delay restore to 
Alsace-Lorrainers (individuals, juridical persons and publie in- 
stitutions) all property, rights and interests belonging to them 
on November 11, 1918, in so far as these are ‘tuated in German 
territory. 
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Articte 61, 


The German Government undertakes to continue and com- 
plete without delay the execution of the financial clauses re- 
garding Alsace-Lorraine contained in the Armistice Conven- 


tions. 
ARTICLE 62. 


The German Goyernment undertakes to bear the expense of 
all civil and military pensions which had been earned in 
Alsace-Lorraine on date of November 11, 1918, and the main- 
tenance of which was a charge on the budget of the German 
Empire. 

The German Government shall furnish each year: the funds 
necessary for the payment in francs, at the average rate of 
exchange for that year, of the sums in marks to which persons 
resident in Alsace-Lorraine would have been entitled if Alsace- 
Lorraine had remained under German jurisdiction, 


Agticre 68. 


For the purposes of the obligation assumed by Germany in 
Part VIII (Reparation) of the present Treaty to give compen- 
- sation for damages caused to the civil populations of the Allied 
and Associated countries in the form of fines, the inhabitants 
of the territories referred to in Article 51 shall be assimilated to 
the above-mentioned populations, 


ARTICLE 64. 


The regulations concerning the control of the Rhine and of 
the Moselle are laid down in Part XII (Ports, Waterways and 
Railways) of the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE 65. 


Within a period of three weeks after the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, the port of Strasburg and the port of 
Kehl shall be constituted, for a period of seven years, a single 
unit from the point of view of exploitation. 

The administration of this single unit will be carried on 
by a manager named by the Central Rhine Commission, which 
shall also have power to remove him. 

This manager shall be of French nationality. 

He will reside in Strasburg and will be subject to the super- 
vision of the Central Rhine Commission. 

There will be established in the two ports free zones in 
conformity with Part XII (Ports, Waterways and Railways) 
of the present Treaty. 

A special Convention between France and Germany, which 
shall be submitted to the approval of the Central Rhine Com- 
mission, will fix the details of this organisation, particularly 
as regards finance. 

It is understood that for the purpose of the present Article 
the port of Kehl includes the whole of the area necessary for 
the movements of the port and the trains which serve it, in- 
cluding the harbour, quays and railroads, platforms, cranes, 
sheds and warehouses, silos, elevators and hydro-electric plants, 
which make up the equipment of the port. 

The German Government undertakes to carry out all meas- 
ures which shall be required of it in order to assure that all 
the making-up and switching of trains arriving at or depart- 
ing from Kehl, whether for the right bank or the left bank 
of the Rhine, shall be carried on in the best conditions pos- 
sible. 

All property rights shall be safeguarded. In particular the 
administration of the ports shall not prejudice any property 
rights of the French or Baden railroads. 

Equality of treatment as respects traffic shall be assured 
in both ports to the nationals, vessels and goods of every 
country. 

In case at the end of the sixth year France shall consider 
that the progress made in the improvement of the port of 
Strasburg still requires a prolongation of this temporary 
régime, she may ask for such prolongation from the Central 
Rhine Commission, which may grant an extension for a period 
not exceeding three years. 

Throughout the whole period of any such extension the free 
zones above provided for shall be maintained. 

Pending appointment of the first manager by the Central 
Rhine Commission a provisional manager who shall be of 
French nationality may be appointed by the Principal “Allied 
and Associated Powers subject to the foregoing provisions. 

For all purposes of the present Article the Central Rhine 
Commission will decide by a majority of votes. 

ARTICLE 66. 


The railway and other bridges across the Rhine now exist- 
ing within the limits of Alsace-Lorraine shall, as to all their 
parts and their whole length, be the property of the French 
State, which shall ensure their upkeep. 


ARTICLE 67. 


The French Government is substituted in all the rights of the 
German Empire over all the railways which were administered 
by the Imperial railway administration and which are actually 
working or under construction. 

The same shall apply to the rights of the Empire with regard 
to railway and tramway concessions within the territories re- 
ferred to in Article 51. 

This substitution shall not entail any payment on the part of 
the French State. 

The frontier railway stations shall be established by a subse- 
quent agreement, it being stipulated in advance that on the 
Rhine frontier they shall be situated on the right bank. 


ARTICLE 68. 


In accordance with the provisions of Article 268 of Chapter I 
of Section I of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present 
Treaty, for a period of five years from the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, natural or manufactured products originat- 
ing in and coming from the territories referred to in Article 51 
shall, on importation into German customs territory, be ex- 
empt from all customs duty. 

The Frengh Government may fix each year, by decree com- 
municated to the German Government, the nature and amount 
of the products which shall enjoy this exemption. 

The amount of each product which may be thus sent annually 
into Germany shall not exceed the average of the amounts sent 
annually in the years 1911-1913. 

Further, during the period of five years above mentioned, the 
German Government shall allow the free export from Germany 
and the free reimportation into Germany, exempt from all cus- 
toms duties and other charges (including internal charges), of 
yarns, tissues, and other textile materials or textile products of 
any kind and in any condition, sent from Germany into the ter- 
ritories referred to in Article 51, to be subjected there to any 
finishing process, such as bleaching, dyeing, printing, merceriza- 
tion, gassing, twisting or dressing. 


ARTICLE 69. 


During a period of ten years from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, central electric supply works situated in Ger- 
man territory and formerly furnishing electric power to the 
territories referred to in Article 51 or to any establishment the 
working of which passes permanently or temporarily from Ger- 
many to France, shall be required to continue such supply up to 
the amount of consumption corresponding to the undertakings 
and contracts current on November 11, 1918. 

Such supply shall be furnished according to the contracts in 
force and at a rate which shall not be higher than that paid to 
the said works by German nationals. 


ARTICLE 70. 


It Is understood that the French Government preserves its 
right to prohibit in the future in the territories referred to in 
Article 51 all new German participation: 

(1) In the management or exploitation of the public domain 
and of public services, such as railways, navigable waterways, 
water works, gas works, electric power, etc. ; 

(2) In the ownership of mines and quarries of every kind 
and in enterprises connected therewith ; 

(3) In metallurgical establishments, even though their work- 
ing may not be connected with that of any mine. 


ARTICLE 71. 


As regards the territories referred to in Article 51, Germany 
renounces on behalf of herself and her nationals as from No- 
vember 11, 1918, all rights under the law of May 25, 1910, re- 
garding the trade in potash salts, and generally under any 
stipulations for the intervention of German organisations 
in the working of the potash mines. Similarly, she renounces 
on behalf of herself and her nationals all rights under 

any agreements, stipulations or laws which may exist to her 
bereft with regard to other products of the aforesaid terri- 
tories. 


ARTICLE 72 


The settlement of the questions relating to debts contracted 
before November 11, 1918, between the German Empire and the 
German States or their nationals residing in Germany on the 
one part and Alsace-Lorrainers residing in Alsace-Lorraine on 
the other part shall be effected in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section III of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the 
present Treaty, the expression “ before the war” therein being 
replaced by the expression “before November 11, 1918.” The 
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rate of exchange applicable in the case of such settlement shall 
be the average rate quoted on the Geneva Exchange during the 
month preceding November 11, 1918. 

There may be established in the territories referred to in 
Article 51, for the settlement of the aforesaid debts under the 
conditions laid down in Section III of Part X (Economic 
Clauses) of the present Treaty, a special clearing office, it 
being understood that this office shall be regarded as a “ central 
office” under the provisions of paragraph 1 of the Annex to 
the said Section. 

ARTICLE 73. 


The private property, rights and interests of Alsace-Lor- 
rainers in Germany will be regulated by the stipulations of 
Section IV of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE 74. 


The French Government reserves the right to retain and liqui- 
date all the property, rights and interests which German nation- 
als or societies controlled by Germany in the territories 
referred to in Article 51 on November 11, 1918, subject to the con- 
ditions laid down in the last paragraph of Article 53 above. 

Germany will directly compensate her nationals who may have 
been dispossessed by the aforesaid liquidations. 

The product of these liquidations shall be applied in accord- 
ance with the stipulations of Sections III and IV of Part X 
(Economic Clauses) of the present Treaty, 


ARTICLE 75. 


Notwithstanding the stipulations of Section V of Part X 
(Economic Clauses) of the present Treaty, all contracts made 
before the date of the promulgation in Alsace-Lorraine of the 
French decree of November 30, 1918, between Alsace-Lorrainers 
(whether individuals or juridical persons) or others resident in 
Alsace-Lorraine on the one part and the German ‘Empire or 
German States and their nationals resident in Germany on the 
other part, the execution of which has been suspended by the 
Armistice or by subsequent French legislation, shall be main- 
tained. ` 

Nevertheless, any contract of which the French Government 
shall notify the cancellation to Germany in the general interest 
within a period of six months from the date of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, shall be annulled except in respect 
of any debt or other pecuniary obligation arising out of any act 
done or money paid thereunder before November 11, 1918. Tf 
this dissolution would cause one of the parties substantial preju- 
dice, equitable compensation, calculated solely on the capital 
employed without taking account of loss of profits, shall be ac- 
corded to the prejudiced party. 

With regard to prescriptions, limitations and forfeitures in 
Alsace-Lorraine, the provisions of Articles 300 and 301 of Sec- 
tion V of Part X (Economic Clauses) shall be applied with the 
substitution for the expression “outbreak of war” of the ex- 
pression “ November 11, 1918,” and for the expression “ dura- 
tion of the war” of the expression period from November 
11, 1918, to the date of the coming into force of the present 
Treaty.” : 


ARTICLE 76. 


Questions concerning rights in industrial, literary or artistic 
property of Alsace-Lorrainers shall be regulated in accordance 
with the general stipulations of Section VII of Part X (Eco- 
nomic Clauses) of the present Treaty, it being understood that 
Alsace-Lorrainers holding rights of this nature under German 
legislation will preserve full and entire enjoyment of those rights 
on German territory. 

ARTICLE 77. 


The German Government undertakes to pay over to the French 
Government such proportion of all reserves accumulated by the 
Empire or by public or private bodies dependent upon it, for the 
purposes of disability and old age insurance, as would fall to the 
disability and old age insurance fund at Strasburg. 

The same shall apply in respect of the capital and reserves ac- 
cumulated in Germany falling legitimately to other social insur- 
ance funds, to miners’ superannuation funds, to the fund of the 
railways of Alsace-Lorraine, to other superannuation organisa- 
tions established for the benefit of the personnel of public ad- 
ministrations and institutions operating in Alsace-Loraine, and 
also in respect of the capital and reserves due by the insurance 
fund of private employees at Berlin, by reason of engagements 
entered into for the benefit of insured persons of that category 
resident in Alsace-Loraine. 

A special Convention shall determine the conditions and pro- 
cedure of these transfers. 


ARTICLE 78. 


With regard to the execution of judgments, appeals and prose- 
cutions, the following rules shall be applied: 

(1) All civil and commercial judgments which shall have been 
given since August 3, 1914, by the Courts of Alsace-Lorraine be- 
tween Alsace-Lorrainers, or between Alsace-Lorrainers and for- 
eigners, or between foreigners, and which shall not have been 
appealed from before November 11, 1918, shall be regarded as 
final and susceptible of immediate execution without further 
formality. 

When the judgment has been given between Alsace-Lorrainers 
and Germans or between Alsace-Lorrainers and subjects of the 
allies of Germany, it shall only be capable of execution after the 
issue of an exequatur by the corresponding new tribunal in the 
restored territory referred to in Article 51. 

(2) All judgments given by German Courts since August 3, 
1914, against Alsace-Lorrainers for political crimes or misde- 
meanors shall be regarded as null and void. 

(3) All sentences passed since November 11, 1918, by the Court 
of the Empire at Leipzig on appeals against the decisions of the 
Courts of Alsace-Lorraine shall be regarded as null and void and 
shall be so pronounced. The papers in regard to the cases in 
which such sentences have been given shall be returned to the 
Courts of Alsace-Lorraine concerned. 

All appeals to the Court of the Empire against decisions of the 
Courts of Alsace-Lorraine shall be suspended. The papers shall 
be returned under the aforesaid conditions for transfer without 
delay to the French Cour de Cassation, which shall be competent 
to decide them. 

(4) All prosecutions in Alsace-Lorraine for offences committed 
during the period between November 11, 1918, and the coming 
into force of the present Treaty will be conducted under Germau 
law except in so far as this has been modified by decrees duly 
published on the spot by the French authorities. 

(5) All other questions as to competence, procedure or admin- 
istration of justice shall be determined by a special Convention 
between France and Germany. 


ARTICLE 79. 


The stipulations as te nationality contained in the Annex 
hereto shall be considered as of equal force with the provisions 
of the present Section. 

All other questions concerning Alsace-Lorraine which are not 
regulated by the present Section and the Annex thereto or by the 
general provisions of the present Treaty will form the subject of 
further conventions between France and Germany. 

ANNEX. 
1. 

As from November 11, 1918, the following persons ere ipso 
facto reinstated in French nationality : 

(1) Persons who lost French nationality by the application of 
the Franco-German Treaty of May 10, 1871, and who have not 
since that date acquired any nationality other than German; 

(2) The legitimate or natural descendants of the persons 12 
ferred to in the immediately preceding paragraph, with the ex- 
ception of those whose ascendants in the paternal line include a 
German who migrated into Alsace-Lorraine after July 15, 1870; 

(3) All persons born in Alsace-Lorraine of unknown parents, 
or whose nationality is unknown. 

2 


— 


Within the period of one year from the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, persons included in any of the following 
categories may claim French nationality: 

(1) All persons not restored to French nationality under para- 
graph 1 above, whose ascendants include a Frenchman or French- 
woman who lost French nationality under the conditions re- 
ferred to in the said paragraph; 

(2) All foreigners, not nationals of a German State, who ac- 
quired the status of a citizen of Alsace-Lorraine before August 
3, 1914; 

(3) All Germans domiciled in Alsace-Lorraine, if they have 
been so domiciled since a date previous to July 15, 1870, or if one 
of their ascendants was at that date domiciled in Alsace-Lor- 
raine; 

(4) All Germans born or domiciled in Alsace-Lorraine who 
have served in the Allied or Associated armies during the pres- 
ent war, and their descendants ; 

(5) All persons born in Alsace-Lorraine before May 10, 1871, 
of foreign parents, and the descendants of such persons; 

(6) The husband or wife of any person whose French national- 
ity may have been restored under paragraph 1, or who may have 
claimed and obtained French nationality in accordance with the 
preceding provisions, 
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The legal representative of a minor may exercise, on behalf of 
that minor, the right to claim French nationality; and if that 
right has not been exercised, the minor may claim French nation- 
ality within the year following his majority. 

Except in the cases provided for in No. (6) of the present 
paragraph, the French authorities reserve to themselves the 
rigat, in individual cases, to reject the claim to French nation- 
ality. 

3. 


Subject to the provisions of paragraph 2, Germans born or 
domiciled in Alsace-Lorraine shall not acquire French nationai- 
ity by reason of the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
even though they may have the status of citizens of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

They may acquire French nationality only by naturalisation, 
on condition of haying been domiciled in Alsace-Lorraine from 
a date previous to August 3, 1914, and of submitting proof of 
unbroken residence within the restored territory for a period 
of three years from November 11, 1918. N 

France will be solely responsible for their diplomatie and 
consular protection from the date of their application for 
French naturalisation. 

The French Government shall determine the procedure by 
which reinstatement in French nationality as of right shall be 
effected, and the conditions under which decisions shall be given 
upon claims to such nationality and applications for naturalisa- 
tion, as provided by the present Annex. 


Secrron VI. 
AUSTRIA, 


ARTICLE 80. 


Germany acknowledges and will respect strictly the inde- 
pendence of Austria, within the frontiers which may be fixed 
in a Treaty between that State and the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers; she agrees that this independence shall 
be inalienable, except with the consent of the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

Secrion VII. 


CZECHO-SLOVAK STATE. 
AnricLE 81. 


Germany, in conformity with the action already taken by the 
Allied and Associated Powers, recognizes the complete inde- 
pendence of the Ozecho-Slovak State which will include the 
autonomous territory of the Ruthenians to the south of the 
Carpathians. Germany hereby the frontiers of this 
State as determined by the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers and the other interested States. 


ARTICLE 82. 


The old frontier as it existed on August 3, 1914, between 
Austria-Hungary and the German Empire will constitute the 
frontier between Germany and the Czecho-Slovak State. 

ÅRTICLE 83. 


Germany renounces in favour of the Czecho-Slovak State all 
rights and title over the portion of Silesian territory defined 
as follows: 

starting from a point about 2 kilometres south-east of Kats- 
cher, on the boundary between the Kreise of Leobschiitz and 
Ratibor: 

the boundary between the two Kreise; 

then, the former boundary between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary up to a point on the Oder immediately to the south of 
the Ratibor-Oderberg railway ; 

thence, towards the north-west and up to a point about 2 
kilometres to the south-east of Katscher: 

a line to be fixed on the spot passing to the west of Kranowitz. 

A Commission composed of seven members, five nominated by 
the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, one by Poland and 
one by the Czecho-Slovak State, will be appointed fifteen days 
after the coming into force of the present Treaty to trace on 
the spot the frontier line between Poland and the Czecho-Slovak 
State. : 

The decisions of this Commission will be taken by a majority 
and shall be binding on the parties concerned. 

Germany hereby agrees to renounce in fayour of the Czecho- 
Slovak State all rights and title over the part of the Kreis of 
Leobschiitz comprised within the following boundaries in case 
after the determination of the frontier between Germany and 
Poland the said part of that Treis should become isolated from 
Germany: 

from the south-eastern extremity of the salient ef the former 
Austrian frontier at about 5 kilometres to the west of Leob- 


schiitz southwards and up to the point of junction with the 
boundary between the Kreise of Leobschiitz and Ratibor: 

the former frontief between Germany and Austria-Hungary; 

then, northwards, the administrative boundary between the 
Kreise of Leobschiitz and Ratibor up to a point situated about 
2 kilometres to the south-east of Katscher; 

thence, north-westwards and up to the starting-point of this 


a line to be fixed on the spot passing to the east of Katscher. 
ARTICLE 84. 


German nationals habitually resident in any of the terri- 
tories recognized as forming part of the Czecho-Slovak State 
will obtain Czecho-Slovak nationality ipso facto and lose their 
German nationality. 


ARTICLE 85. 


Within a period of two years from the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, German nationals over eighteen years of 
age habitually resident in any of the territories recognized as 
forming part of the Czecho-Slovak State will be entitled to 
opt for German nationality. Czecho-Slovaks who are German 
nationals and are habitually resident in Germany will have a 
similar right to opt for Czecho-Slovak nationality. 

Option by a husband will cover his wife and option by parents 
will cover their children under eighteen years of age. 

Persons who have exercised the above right to opt must 
within the succeeding twelve months transfer their place of 
residence to the State for which they have opted. 

They will be entitled to retain their landed property in the 
territory of the other State where they had their place of resi- 
dence before exercising the right to opt. They may carry with 
them their movable property of every description. No export 
or import duties may be imposed upon them in connection with 
the removal of such property. 

Within the same period Ozecho-Slovaks who are German 
nationals and are in a foreign country will be entitled, in the 
absence of any provisions to the contrary in the foreign law, 
and if they have not acquired the foreign nationality, to obtain 

vak nationality and lose their German nationality by 
complying with the requirements laid down by the Czecho- 
Slovak State. 
ARTICLE 86. 


The Czecho-Slovak State accepts and agrees to embody in a 
Treaty with the Principal Allied and Associated Powers such 
provisions as may be deemed necessary by the said Powers to 
protect the interests of inhabitants of that State who differ 
from the majority of the population in race, language or religion. 

The Czecho-Slovak State further accepts and agrees to em- 
body in a ‘Treaty with the said Powers such provisions as they 
may deem necessary to protect freedom of transit and equitable 
treatment of the commerce of other nations. 

The proportion and nature of the financial obligations of Ger- 
many and Prussia which the Czecho-Slovak State will have to 
assume on account of the Silesian territory placed under its 
sovereignty will be determined in accordance with Article 254 
of Part IX (Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty. 

Subsequent agreements will decide all questions not decided 
by the present Treaty which may arise in consequence of the 
cession of the said territory. 


Secrion VIII. 


POLAND. 
ARTICLE 87. 


Germany, in conformity with the action already taken by the 
Allied and Associated Powers, recognizes the complete inde- 
pendence of Poland, and renounces in her favour all rights and 
title over the terfitory bounded by the Baltic Sea, the eastern 
frontier of Germany as laid down in Article 27 of Part II (Bound- 
aries of Germany) of the present Treaty up to a point situated 
about 2 kilometres to the east of Lorzendorf, then a line to the 
acute angle which the northern boundary of Upper Silesia 
makes about 3 kilometres north-west of Simmenau, then the 
boundary of Upper Silesia to its meeting point with the old 
frontier between Germany and Russia, then this frontier to the 
point where it crosses the course of the Niemen, and then the 
northern frontier of East Prussia as laid down in Article 28 of 
Part II aforesaid. 

The provisions of this Article do not, however, apply to the 
territories of East Prussia and the Free City of Danzig, as de- 
fined in Article 28 of Part II (Boundaries of Germany) and in 
Article 100 of Section XI (Danzig) of this Part, 
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The boundaries of Poland not laid down in the present Treaty 
will be subsequently determined by the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

A Commission consisting of seven members, five of whom shall 
be nominated by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
one by Germany and one by Poland, shall be constituted fifteen 
days after the coming into force of the present Treaty to delimit 
on the spot the frontier line between Poland and Germany. 

The decisions of the Commission will be taken by a majority 
of votes and shall be binding upon the parties concerned. 


ARTICLE 88. 


In the portion of Upper Silesia included within the boundaries 
described below, the inhabitants will be called upon to indicate 
bys Toa whether they wish to be attached tọ Germany or to 

oland : 

starting from the northern point of the salient of the old 
province of Austrian Silesia situated about 8 kilometres east 
of Neustadt, the former frontier between Germany and Austria 
to its junction with the boundary between the Kreise of 
Leobschiitz and Ratibor; 

thence in a northerly direction to a point about 2 kilometres 
southeast of Katscher : 

the boundary between the Kreise of Leobschiitz and Ratibor ; 

thence in a south-easterly direction to a point on the course of 
the Oder immediately south of the Ratibor-Oderberg railway : 

a line to be fixed on the ground passing south of Kranowitz; 

thence the old boundary between Germany and Austria, then 
the old boundary between Germany and Russia tọ its junction 
U 55 administrative boundary between Posnania and Upper 

esia; 

thence this administrative boundary to its junction with the 
administrative boundary between Upper and Middle Silesia ; 

thence westwards to the point where the administrative bound- 
ary turns in an acute angle to the south-east about 3 kilometres 
northwest of Simmenau: 

the boundary between Upper and Middle Silesia ; 

then in a westerly direction to a point to be fixed on the 
ground about 2 kilometres east of Lorzendorf: 

a line to be fixed on the ground passing north of Klein Hen- 
nersdorf: 

thence southwards to the point where the boundary between 
Upper and Middle Silesia cuts the Stüdtel-Karlsruhe road: 

a line to be fixed on the ground passing west of Hennersdorf, 
Polkowitz, Noldau, Steinersdorf and Dammer, and east of Streh- 
litz, Nassadel, Eckersdorf, Schwirz and Stiidtel; 

thence the boundary between Upper and Middle Silesia to its 
junction with the eastern boundary of the Areis of Falkenberg; 

thence the eastern boundary of the Kreis of Falkenberg to the 
point of the salient which is 3 kilometres east of Puschine ; 

thence to the northern point of the salient of the old province 


` of Austrian Silesia situated about 8 kilometres east of Neustadt: 


n line to be fixed on the ground passing east of Zülz. 

The régime under which this plebiscite will be taken and 
given effect to is laid down in the Annex hereto. 

The Polish and German Governments hereby respectively 
bind themselves to conduct no prosecutions on any part of their 
territory and to take no exceptional proceedings for any politi- 
cal action performed in Upper Silesia during the period of the 
régime laid down in the Annex hereto and up to the settlement 
of the finai status of the country. 

Germany hereby renounces in favour of Poiand all rights and 
title over the portion of Upper Silesia lying beyond the frontier 
line fixed by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers as the 
result of the plebiscite. 


ANNEX, 
F: 


Within fifteen days from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty the German troops and such officials as may be desig- 
nated by the Commission set up under the provisions of para- 
graph 2 shall evacuate the plebiscite area. Up to the moment 
of the completion of the evacuation they shall refrain from any 
form of requisitioning in money or in kind and from all acts 
likely to prejudice the material interests of the country. 

Within the same period the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils 
which have been constituted in this area shall be dissolved. 
Members of such Councils who are natives of another region 
and are exercising their functions at the date of the coming 
into force of the present Treaty, or who have gone out of office 
since March 1, 1919, shall be evacuated, 

All military and semi-military unions formed in the said area 
by inhabitants of the district shall be immediately disbanded. 
All members of such military organizations who are not domi- 
ciled in the said area shall be required to leave it. 


2. 


The plebiscite area shall be immediately placed under the 
authority of an International Commission of four members to 
be designated by the following Powers; the United States of 
America, France, the British Empire and Italy. It shall be 
occupied by troops belonging to the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers, and the German Government undertakes to give facilities 
for the transference of these troops to Upper Silesia. 


3. 

The Commission shall enjoy all the powers exercised by the 
German or the Prussian Government, except those of legislation 
or taxation. It shall also be substituted for the e 
of the province and the Regierungsbezirk. 

It shall be within the competence of the Commission to in- 
terpret the powers hereby conferred upon it and to determine to 
what extent it shall exercise them, and to what extent they shall 
be left in the hands of the existing authorities, 

Changes in the existing laws and the existing taxation shall 
only be brought — force with the consent of the Commission. 

The Commission will maintain order with the help of the 
troops which will 55 at its disposal, and, to the extent which it 
may deem necessary, by means of gendarmerie recruited among 
the inhabitants of the country. 

The Commission shall provide immediately for the replacement 
of the evacuated German officials and, if occasion arises, shall 
itself order the evacuation of such authorities and proceed to the 
replacement of such local authorities as may be required. 

It shall fake all steps which it thinks proper to ensure the 
freedom, fairness and secrecy of the vote. In particular, it shall 
have the right to order the expulsion of ‘Any person who may in 
any way have attempted to distort the result of the plebiscite by 
methods of corruption or intimidation. 

The Commission shall have full power to settle all questions 
arising from the execution of the present clauses. It shall be 
assisted by technical advisers chosen by it from among the local 
population, 

The decisions of the Commission shall be taken by a majority 
vote. 

: 4. , 

The vote shall take place at such date as may be determined 
by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, but not sooner 
than six months or later than eighteen months after the estab- 
lishment of the Commission in the area. 

The right to vote shall be given to all persons without distinc- 
tion of sex who: 

(a) Have completed their twentieth year on the Ist January 
of the year in which the plebiscite takes place; 

(b) Were born in the plebiscite area or have been domiciled 
there since a date to be determined by the Commission, which 
shall not be subsequent to January 1, 1919, or who have been ex- 
pelled by the German authorities and have not retained their 
domicile there. 

Persons convicted of political offences shall be enabled to 
exercise their right of voting. 

Every person will vote in the commune where he is domiciled 
or in which he was born, if he has not retained his domicile in 
the area. 

The result of the vote will be determined by communes ac- 
cording to the majority of votes in each commune. 


5. 


On the conclusion of the voting, the number of votes cast in 
each commune will be communicated by the Commission to the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, with a full report as to 
the taking of the vote and a recommendation as to the line which 
ought to be adopted as the frontier of Germany in Upper Silesia. 
In this recommendation regard will be paid to the wishes of the 
inhabitants as shown by the vote, and to the geographical and 
economic conditions of the locality, 


6. 


As soon as the frontier has been fixed by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, the German authorities will be notified 
by the International Commission that they are free to take over 
the administration of the territory which it is recognised should 
be German; the said authorities must proceed to do so within 
one month of such notification and in the meaner prescribed by 
the Commission. 

Within the same period and in the manner preseribed by the 
Commission, the Polish Government must proceed to take over 
the administration of the territory which it is recognised should 
be Polish. 

When the administration of the territory has been provided 
for by the German and Polish authorities respectively, the 
powers of the Commission will terminate. 
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The cost of the army of occupation and expenditure by the 
Commission, whether in discharge of its own functions or in 
the administration of the territory, will be charge on the area, 


ARTICLE 89. 


Poland undertakes to accord freedom of transit to persons, 

goods, vessels, carriages, wagons and mails in transit between 
zast Prussia and the rest of Germany over Polish territory, 
including territorial waters, and to treat them at least as 
fayourably as the persons, goods, vessels, carriages, wagons, and 
mails respectively of Polish or of any other more favoured 
nationality, origin, importation, starting point, or ownerships 
as regards facilities, restrictions and all other matters, 

- Goods in transit shall be exempt from all customs or other 
similar duties, 

Freedom of transit will extend to telegraphic and telephonic 
services under the conditions laid down by the conventions re- 
ferred to in Article 98. 

ARTICLE 90. 


Poland undertakes to permit for a period of fifteen years the 
exportation to Germany of the products of the mines in any part 
of Upper Silesia transferred to Poland in accordance with the 
present Treaty. 

Such products shall be free from all export duties or other 
charges or restrictions on exportation. 

Poland agrees to take such steps as may be necessary to secure 
that any such products shall be available for sale to purchasers 
in Germany on terms as favourable as are applicable to like 
products sold under similar conditions to purchasers in Poland or 
in any other country. « 

ARTICLE 91. 


German nationals habitually resident in territories recognised 
as forming part of Poland will acquire Polish nationality ipso 
facto and will lose their German nationality. 

German nationals, however, or their descendants who became 
resident in these territories after January 1, 1908, will not 
nequire Polish nationality without a special authorisation from 
the Polish State. 

Within a period of two years after the coming into force 

“of the present Treaty, German nationals over 18 years of age 

habitually resident in any of the territories recognised as 
forming part of Poland will be entitled to opt for German 
nationality. 

Poles who are German nationals over 18 years of age and 
habitually resident in Germany will have a similar right to 
opt for Polish nationality. 

Option by a husband will cover his wife and option by 
parents will cover their children under 18 years of age. 

Persons who have exercised the above right to opt may 
within the succeeding twelve months transfer their place of 
residence to the State for which they have opted. 

They will be entitled to retain their immovable property in 
the territory of the other State where they had their place 
of residence before exercising the right to opt. 

They may carry with them their movable property of every 
description. No export or import duties or charges may be 
imposed upon them in connection with the removal of such 
property. 

Within the same period Poles who are German nationals and 
are in a foreign country will be entitled, in the absence of 
any provisions to the contrary in the foreign law, and if they 
have not acquired the fereign nationality, to obtain Polish 
nationality and to lose their German nationality by complying 
with the requirements laid down by the Polish State. 

In the portion of Upper Silesia submitted to a plebiscite the 
provisions of this Article shall only come into force as from 
the definitive attribution of the territory. 

ARTICLE 92. 

The proportion and the nature of the financial liabilities of 
Germany and Prussia which are to be borne by Poland will 
be determined in accordance with Article 254 of Part IX 
(Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty. 

There shall be excluded from the share of such financial 
liabilities assumed by Poland that portion of the debt which, 
according to the finding of the Reparation Commission referred 
to in the above-mentioned Article, arises from measures 
adopted by the German and Prussian Governments with a 
view to German colonisation in Poland. 

In fixing under Article 256 of the present Treaty the value 
of the property and possessions belonging to the German Em- 
pire and to the German States which pass to Poland with the 
territory transferred above, the Reparation Commission shall 
exclude from the valuation buildings, forests and other State 
property which belonged to the former Kingdom of Poland; 


Poland shall acquire these properties free of all costs and 
charges. 

In all the German territory transferred in accordance with 
the present Treaty and recognised as forming definitively part 
of Poland, the property, rights and interests of German 
nationals shall not be liquidated under Article 297 by the 
Polish Government except in accordance with the following 
provisions: 

(1) The proceeds of the liquidation shall be paid direct to 
the owner; 

(2) If on his application the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal pro- 
vided for by Section VI of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the 
present Treaty, or an arbitrator appointed by that Tribunal, 
is satisfied that the conditions of the sale or measures taken 
by the Polish Government outside its general legislation were 
unfairly prejudicial to the price obtained, they shall have dis- 
cretion to award to the owner equitable compensation to be 
paid by the Polish Government. 

Further agreements will regulate all questions arising out 
of the cession of the above territory which are not regulated 
by the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE 93. 


Poland accepts and agrees to embody in a Treaty with the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers such provisions as may 
be deemed necessary by the said Powers to protect the inter- 
ests of inhabitants of Poland who differ from the majority of 
the population in race, language or religion. 

Poland further accepts and agrees to embody in a Treaty 
with the said Powers such provisions as they may deem neces- 
sary to protect freedom of transit and equitable treatment of 
the commerce of other nations. 


Section IX. 


EAST PRUSSIA. 7 
ARTICLE 94. 


In the area between the southern frontier of East Prussia, 
as described in Article 28 of Part II (Boundaries of Germany) 
of the present Treaty, and the line described below, the in- 
habitants will be called upon to indicate by a vote the State 
to which they wish to belong: 

The western and northern boundary of Regierungsbezirk 
Allenstein to its junction with the boundary between the 
Kreise of Oletsko and Angerburg; thence, the northern bound- 
ary of the Kreis of Oletsko to its junction with the old frontier 
of East Prussia. 


ARTICLE 95. 


The German troops and authorities will be withdrawn from 
the area defined above within a period not exceeding fifteen 
days after the coming into force of the present Treaty. Until 
the evacuation is completed they will abstain from all requisi- 
tions in money or in kind and from all measures injurious to 
the economic interests of the country. 

On the expiration of the above-mentioned period the said 
area will be placed under the authority of an International 
Commission of five members appointed by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers. This Commission will have general 
powers of administration and, in particular, will be charged 
with the duty of arranging for the vote and of taking such 
measures as it may deem necessary to ensure its freedom, 
fairness and secrecy. The Commission will have all necessary 
authority to decide any questions to which the execution of 
these provisions may give rise. The Commission will make 
such arrangements as may be necessary for assistance in the 
exercise of its functions by officials chosen by itself from the 
local population. Its decisions will be taken by a majority. 

Every person, irrespective of sex, will be entitled to vote 
who: 

(a) Is 20 years of age at the date of the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, and 

(b) Was born within the area where the vote will take place 
or has been habitually resident there from a date to be fixed 
by the Commission. : 

Every person will vote in the commune where he is habitu- 
ally resident or, if not habitually resident in the area, in the 
commune where he was born. 

The result of the vote will be determined by communes 
(Gemeinde) according to the majority of the votes in each 
commune. 

On the conclusion of the voting the number of votes cast in 
each commune will be communicated by the Commission to the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, with a full report as 
to the taking of the vote and a recommendation as to the line 


1919. 


which ought to be adopted as the boundary of East Prussia in 
this region. In this recommendation regard will be paid to the 
wishes of the inhabitants as shown by the vote and to the geo- 
graphical and economic conditions of the locality. The Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers will then fix the frontier 
between East Prussia and Poland in this region. 

If the line fixed by the Principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers is such as to exclude from East Prussia any part of the 
territory defined in Article 94, the renunciation of its rights 
by Germany in favour of Poland, as provided in Article 87 
above, will extend to the territories so excluded. 

As soon as the line has been fixed by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, the authorities administering East 
Prussia will be notified by the International Commission that 
they are free to take over the administration of the territory 
to the north of the line so fixed, which they shall proceed to do 
within one month of such notification and in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Commission. Within the same period and as 
prescribed by the Commission, the Polish Government must 
proceed to take over the administration of the territory to the 
south of the line. When the administration of the territory 
by the East Prussian and Polish authorities respectively has 
been provided for, the powers of the Commission will terminate. 

Expenditure by the Commission, whether in the discharge of 
its own functions or in the administration of the territory, will 
be borne by the local revenues. East Prussia will be required 
to bear such proportion of any deficit as may be fixed by the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 


ARTICLE 96. 


In the area comprising the Kriese of Stuhm and Rosenberg 
and the portion of the Kreis of Marienburg which is situated 
east of the Nogat and that of Marienwerder east of the Vistula, 
the inhabitants will be called upon to indicate by a vote, to be 
taken in each commune (Gemeinde), whether they desire the 
various communes situated in this territory to belong to Poland 
or to East Prussia. 

ARTICLE 97. 


The German troops and authorities will be withdraw from 
the area defined in Article 96 within a period not exceeding 
fifteen days after the coming into force of the present Treaty. 
Until the evacuation is completed they will abstain from all 
requisitions in money or in kind and from all measures injurious 
to the economic interests of the country. 

On the expiration of the above-mentioned period, the said 
area will be placed under the authority of an International 
Commission of five members appointed by the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers. This Commission, supported if occasion 
arises by the necessary forces, will have general powers of 
administration and in particular will be charged with the duty 
of arranging for the vote and of taking such measures as it may 
deem necessary to ensure its freedom, fairness and secrecy. 
The Commission will conform as far as possible to the provi- 
sions of the present Treaty relating to the plebiscite in the 
Allenstein area; its decisions will be taken by a majority. 

Expenditure by the Commission, whether in the discharge of 
its own functions or in the administration of the territory, will 
be borne by the local revenues. 

On the conclusion of the voting the number of votes cast in 
each commune will be communicated by the Commission to the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers with a full report as to 
the taking of the vote and a recommendation as to the line 
which ought to be adopted as the boundary of East Prussia in 
this region. In this recommendation regard will be paid to 
the wishes of the inhabitants as shown by the vote and to the 
geographical and economic conditions of the locality. The Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers will then fix the frontier 
between East Prussia and Poland in this region, leaving in any 
ease to Poland for the whole of the section bordering on the 
Vistula full and complete control of the river including the east 
bank as far east of the river as may be necessary for its regu- 
lation and improvement. Germany agrees that in any portion 
of the said territory which remains German, no fortifications 
shall at any time be erected. 

The Principal Allied and Associated Powers will at the same 
time draw up regulations for assuring to the population of East 
Prussia to the fullest extent and under equitable conditions 
access to the Vistula and the use of it for themselves, their 
commerce and their boats. 

The determination of the frontier and the foregoing regula- 
tions shall be binding upon all the parties concerned. 

When the administration of the territory has been taken over 
by the East Prussian and Polish authorities respectively, the 
powers of the Commission will terminate, 


ABTICLE 98. 


Germany and Poland undertake, within one year of the 
coming into force of this Treaty, to enter into conventions of 
which the terms, in case of difference, shall be settled by the 
Council of the League of Nations, with the object of securing, 
on the one hand to Germany full and adequate railroad, tele- 
graphic and telephonic facilities for communication between 
the rest of Germany and East Prussia over the intervening 
Polish territory, and on the other hand to Poland full and ade- 
quate railroad, telegraphic and telephonic facilities for com- 
munication between Poland and the Free City of Danzig over 
any German territory that may, on the right bank of the Vistula, 
intervene between Poland and the Free City of Danzig. 


Section X. 
NEMEL. 
ARTICLE 99. 


Germany renounces in favour of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers all rights and title over the territories in- 
cluded between the Baltic, the north eastern frontier of East 
Prussia as defined in Article 28 of Part II (Boundaries of Ger- 
many) of the present Treaty and the former frontier between 
Germany and Russia. 

Germany undertakes to accept the settlement made by the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers in regard to these 
territories, particularly in so far as concerns the nationality of 
the inhabitants, 

is SECTION XI. 
FREE CITY OF DANZIG. 
ARTICLE 100. 


Germany renounces in favour of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers all rights and title over the territory com- 
prised within the following limits: : 

from the Baltic Sea southwards to the point where the prin- 
cipal channels of navigation of the Nogat and the Vistula 
(Weichsel) meet: 

the boundary of East Prussia as described in Article 28 of 
Part II (Boundaries of Germany) of the present Treaty; 

thence the principal channel of navigation of the Vistula 
downstream to a point about 6} kilometres north of the bridge 
of Dirschau; 

thence north-west to point 5, 14 kilometres south-east of the 
church of Giittland. 

a line to be fixed on the ground; ; 

thence in a general westerly direction to the salient made by 
the boundary of the Kreis of Berent 81 kilometres north-east 
of Schöneck: 

a line to be fixed on the ground passing between Miihlbanz on 
the south and Rambeltsch on the north; 

thence the boundary of the Kreis of Berent westwards to the 
reentrant which it forms 6 kilometres north-north-west of 
Schöneck; 

thence to a point on the median line of Lonkener See: 

a line to be fixed on the ground passing north of Neu Fietz 
and Schatarpi and south of Barenhiitte and Lonken; 

bea the median line of Lonkener See to its northernmost 
point; 

thence to the southern end of Pollenziner See: 

a line to be fixed on the ground; 

ee the median line of Pollenziner See to its northernmost 
point; 4 

thence in a north-easterly direction to a point about 1 kilo- 
metre south of Koliebken church, where the Danzig-Neustadt 
railway crosses a stream : 

a line to be fixed on the ground passing south-east of Kameh- 
len, Krissau, Fidlin, Sulmin (Richthof), Mattern, Schäferei, 
and to the north-west of Neuendorf, Marschau, Czapielken, 
Hoch- and Klein- Kelpin, Pulvermühl, Renneberg and the towns 
of Oliva and Zoppot; 

8 Thence the course of the stream mentioned above to the Bal- 

c Sea. 

The boundaries described above are drawn on a German map, 
scale 1/100,000, attached to the present Treaty (Map No. 3). 


ARTICLE 101. 


A Commission composed of three members appointed by the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, including a High Com- 
missioner as President, one member appointed by Germany and 
one member appointed by Poland, shall be constituted within 
fifteen days of the coming into force of the present Treaty for 
the purpose of delimiting on the spot the frontier of the terri- 
tory as described above, taking into account as far as possible 
the existing communal boundaries. 
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ARTICLE 102. 


The Principal Allied and Associated Powers undertake to 
establish the town of Danzig, together with the rest of the ter- 
ritory described in Article 100, as a Free City. It will be placed 
under the protection of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 103. 


A constitution for the Free City of Danzig shall be drawn up 
by the duly appointed representatives of the Free City in agree- 
ment with a High Commissioner to be appointed Ly the League 
of Nations. This constitution shall be placed under the guar- 
antee of the League of Nations. 

The High Commissioner will also be entrusted with the duty 
of dealing in the first instance with all differences arising be- 
tween Poland and the Free City of Danzig in regard to this 
Treaty or any arrangements or agreements made thereunder. 

The High Commissioner shall reside at Danzig. 


ARTICLE 104. 


The Principal Allied and Associated Powers undertake to 
negotiate a Treaty between the Polish Government and the Free 
City of Danzig, which shall come into force at the same time 
009805 establishment of the said Free City, with the following 
objects: 

(1) To effect the inclusion of the Free City of Danzig within 
the Polish Customs frontiers, and to establish a free area in 
the port; 

(2) To ensure to Poland without any restriction the free use 
and service of all waterways, docks, basins, wharves and other 
works within the territory of the Free City necessary for Polish 
imports and exports; 

(3) To ensure to Poland the control and administration of 
the Vistula and of the whole railway system within the Free 
City, except such street and other railways as serve primarily 
the needs of the Free City, and of postal, telegraphic and tele- 
phonic communication between Poland and the port of Danzig; 

(4) To ensure to Poland the right to develop and improve the 
waterways, docks, basins, wharves, railways and other works 
and means of communication mentioned in this Article, as well 
as to lease or purchase through appropriate processes such land 
and other property as may be necessary for these purposes; 

(5) To provide against any discrimination within the Free 
City of Danzig to the detriment of citizens of Poland and other 
persons of Polish origin or speech; 

(6) To provide that the Polish Government shall undertake 
the conduct of the foreign relations of the Free City of Danzig 
as well as the diplomatic protection of citizens of that city 
when abroad. 

ARTICLE 105. 


On the coming into force of the present Treaty German 
nationals ordinarily resident in the territory described in Article 
100 will ipso facto lose their German nationality in order to 
become nationals of the Free City of Danzig. 


ARTICLE 106. 


Within a period of two years from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, German nationals over 18 years of age 
ordinarily resident in the territory described in Article 100 will 
have the right to opt for German nationality. 

Option by a-husband will cover his wife and option by parents 
will cover their children less than 18 years, of age. 

All persons who exercise the right of option referred to above 
must during the ensuing twelve months transfer their place of 
residence to Germany. 

These persons will be entitled to preserve the immovable 
property possessed by them in the territory of the Free City of 
Danzig. They may carry with them their movable property of 
every description. No export or import duties shall be imposed 
upon them in this connection. 


ARTICLE 107. 


All property situated within the territory of the Free City of 
Danzig belonging to the German Empire or to any German 
State shall pass to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
for transfer to the Free City of Danzig or to the Polish State 
as they may consider equitable. 


ARTICLE 108. 


The proportion and nature of the financial liabilities of 
Germany and of Prussia to be borne by the Free City of Dan- 
zig shall be fixed in accordance with Article 254 of Part IX 
(Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty. 

All other questions which may arise from the cession of the 
territory referred to in Article 100 shall be settled by further 
agreements, 


Section XII. 
SCHLESWIG. 


ARTICLE 109, 


The frontier between Germany and Denmark shall be fixed in 
conformity with the wishes of the population. 

For this purpose, the population inhabiting the territories 
of the former German Empire situated to the north of a line, 
from East to West, (shown by a brown line on the map No. 4, 
annexed to the present Treaty) : 

leaving the Baltic Sea about 13 kilometres east-north-east of 
Flensburg, 

running 

south-west so as to. pass south-east of: Sygum, Ringsberg, 
Munkbrarup, Adelby, Tastrup, Jarplund, Oversee, and north- 
west of: Langballigholz, Langballig, Biénstrup, Riillschau, 
Weseby, Kleinwolstrup, Gross-Solt, 

thence westwards passing south of Frörup and north of 
Wanderup, : 

thence in a south-westerly direction passing south-east of 
Oxlund, Stieglund and Ostenau and north-west of the villages 
on the Wanderup-Kollund road, 

thence in a north-westerly direction passing south-west of 
Löwenstedt, Joldelund, Goldelund, and north-east of Kolker- 
heide and Higel to the bend of the Soholmer An, about 1 
kilometre east of Soholm, where it meets the southern bound- 
ary of the Kreis of Tondern, 

following this boundary to the North Sea, 

passing south of the islands of Fohr and Amrum and north 
of the islands of Oland and Langeness, 
shall be called upon to pronounce by a vote which will be 
taken under the following conditions: 

(1) Within a period not exceeding ten days from the coming 
into force of the present Treaty, the German troops and authori- 
ties (including the Oberpriisidenten, Regierungs-prdsidenten, 
Landrithe, Amtsvorsteher, Oberbiirgermeister) shall evacuate 
the zone lying to the north of the line above fixed. 

Within the same period the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils 
which have been constituted in this zone shall be dissolved; 
members of such Councils who are natives of another region and 
are exercising their functions at the date of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, or who have gone out of office since 
March 1, 1919, shall also be evacuated. 

The said zone shall immediately be placed under the authority 
of an International Commission, composed of fiye members, of 
whom three will be designated by the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers; the Norwegian and Swedish Governments will 
each be requested to designate a member; in the event of their 
failing to do so, these two members will be chosen by the Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers, 

The Commission, assisted in case of need by the necessary 
forces, shall have general powers of administration. In particu- 
lar, it shall at once provide for filling the places of the evacu- 
ated German authorities, and if necessary shall itself give or- 
ders for their evacuation, and proceed to fill the places of such 
local authorities as may be required. It shall take all steps 
which it thinks proper to ensure the freedom, fairness, and 
secrecy of the vote. It shall be assisted by German and Danish 
technical advisers chosen by it from among the local population. 
Its decisions will be taken by a majority. 

One half of the expenses of the Commission and of the ex- 
penditure occasioned by the plebiscite shall be paid by Ger- 
many. 

(2) The right to vote shall be given to all persons, without 
distinction of sex, who: 

(a) Have completed their twentieth year at the date of the 
coming into force of the present Treaty; and 

(b) Were born in the zone in which the plebiscite is taken, 
or have been domiciled there since a date before January 1, 
1900, or had been expelled by the German authorities without 
having retained their domicile there. 

Every person will vote in the commune (Gemeinde) where 
he is domiciled or of which he is a native. 

Military persons, officers, non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers of the German army, who are natives of the zone of 
Schleswig in which the plebiscite is taken, shall be given the 
opportunity to return to their native place in order to take part 
in the voting there. 

(3) In the section of the evacuated zone lying to the north 
of a line, from East to West (shown by a red line on map No. 4 
which is annexed to the present Treaty) : 

passing south of the island of Alsen and following the median 
line of Flensburg Fjord. 

leaving the fjord about 6 kilometres north of Flensburg and 
following the course of the stream flowing past Kupfermühle 
upstream to a point north of Niehuus, 
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passing north of Pattburg and Ellund and south of Fröslee 
to meet the eastern boundary of the Kreis of Tondern at its 
junction with the boundary between the old jurisdictions of 
Slogs and Kjer (Slogs Herred and Ki Herred). 

following the latter boundary to where it meets the Schei- 
debek, 

following the course of the Scheidebek (Alte Au), Süder Au 
and Wied Au downstream successively to the point where the 
latter bends northwards about 1,500 metres west of Rut- 
tebiill, 

thence, in a west-north-westerly direction to meet the North 
Sea north of Sieltoft, 

thence, passing north of the island of Sylt, 
the vote above provided for shall be taken within a period not 
exceeding three weeks after the evacuation of the country by 
the German troops and authorities. 

The result will be determined by the majority of yotes cast 
in the whole of this section. This result will be immediately 
communicated by the Commission to the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers and proclaimed. 

If the vote results in favour of the reincorporation of this 
territory in the Kingdom of Denmark, the Danish Government 
in agreement with the Commission will be entitled to effect 
its occupation with their military and administrative authori- 
ties immediately after the proclamation. 

(4) In the section of the evacuated zone situated to the 
south of the preceding section and to the north of the line 
which starts from the Baltic Sea 13 kilometres from Flens- 
burg and ends north of the islands of Oland and Langeness, 
the vote will be taken within a period . not exceeding five 
weeks after the plebiscite shall have been held in the first 
section. 

The result will be determined by communes (Gemeinden), in 
accordance with the majority of the votes cast in each com- 
mune (Gemeinde). i 

ARTICLE 110. 


Pending a delimitation on the spot, a frontier line will be 
fixed by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers according 
to a line based on the result of the voting, and proposed by the 
International Commission, and taking into account the particu- 
lar geographical and economic conditions of the localities in 
question. 

From that time the Danish Government may effect the occu- 
pation of these territories with the Danish civil and military 
nuthorities, and the German Government may reinstate up to 
the said frontier line the German civil and military authori- 
ties whom it has evacuated. 

Germany hereby renounces definitely in favour of the Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers all rights of sovereignty 
over the territories situated to the north of the frontier line 
fixed in accordance with the above provisions. The Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers will hand over the said territories 
to Denmark. 


ARTICLE 111. 


A Commission composed of seven members, five of whom shall 
be nominated by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
one by Denmark, and one by Germany, shall be constituted 
within fifteen days from the date when the final result of the 
vote is known, to trace the frontier line on the spot. 

The decisions of the Commission will be taken by a majority 
of votes and shall be binding on the parties concerned. 


ARTICLE 112. 


All the inhabitants of the territory which is returned to 
Denmark will acquire Danish nationality ipso facto, and will 
lose their German nationality. 

Persons, however, who had become habitually resident in 
this territory after October 1, 1918, will not be able to acquire 
Danish nationality without permission from the Danish Goy- 
ernment. 


ARTICLE 113. 


Within two years from the date on which the sovereignty 
over the whole or part of the territory of Schleswig subjected 
to the plebiscite is restored to Denmark: 

Any person over 18 years of age, born in the territory re- 
stored to Denmark, not habitually resident in this region, and 
possessing German nationality, will be entitled to opt for Den- 
mark; 

Any person over 18 years of age habitually resident in the 
territory restored to Denmark will be entitled to opt for Ger- 
many. 

Option by a husband will cover his wife and option by 
parents will cover their children less than 18 years of age. 
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Persons who have exercised the above right to opt must 
within the ensuing twelve months transfer their place of resi- 
dence to the State in favour of which they have opted. 

They will be entitled to retain the immovable property which 
they own in the territory of the other State in which they were 
habitually resident before opting. They may carry with them 
their movable property of every description. No export or 
import duties may be imposed upon them in connection with 
the removal of such property. 


ARTICLE 114. 


The proportion and nature of the financial or other obliga- 
tions of Germany and Prussia which are to be assumed by 
Denmark will be fixed in accordance with Article 254 of Part 
IX (Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty. 

Further stipulations will determine any other questions aris- 
ing out of the transfer to Denmark of the whole or part of the 
roy of which she was deprived by the Treaty of October 

Section XIII. 


HELIGOLAND. 
ARTICLE 115. 


The fortifications, military establishments, and harbours of 
the Islands of Heligoland and Dune shall be destroyed under 
the supervision of the Principal Allied Governments by German 
labour and at the expense of Germany within a period to be 
determined by the said Governments. 

The term “ harbours” shall include the north-east mole, the 
west wall, the outer and inner breakwaters and reclaimed land 
within them, and all naval and military works, fortifications 
and buildings, constructed or under construction, between lines 
connecting the following positions taken from the British Ad- 
miralty chart No. 126 of April 19, 1918. 

(a) lat. 54° 10’ 49“ N.; long. 7° 53’ 39“ E.; 
(b) — 54° 10’ 35“ N.; — T° 54’ 18“ E.; 
(e) — 54° 10 14“ N.; — T° 54’ 00“ E.; 
(d) — 54° 10 17” N.; — T° 53' 87” E.; 
(e) — 54° 10’ 44“ N.; — T° 58’ 26’ E. 

These fortifications, military establishments and harbours 
shall not be reconstructed nor shall any similar works be con- 
structed in future. 

Section XIV. 


RUSSIA AND RUSSIAN STATES. 
ARTICLE 116. 


Germany acknowledges and agrees to respect as permanent 
and inalienable the independence of all the territories which 
were part of the former Russian Empire on August 1, 1914. 

In accordance with the provisions of Article 259 of Part IX 
(Financial Clauses) and Article 292 of Part X (Economic 
Clauses) Germany accepts definitely the abrogation of the 
Brest-Litoysk Treaties and of all other treaties, conventions 
and agreements entered into by her with the Maximalist Gov- 
ernment in Russia. 

The Allied and Associated Powers formally reserve the 
rights of Russia to obtain from Germany restitution and repara- 
tion based on the principles of the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE 117. 


Germany undertakes to recognize the full force of all treaties 
or agreements which may be entered into by the Allied and 
Associated Powers with States now existing or coming into 
existence in future in the whole or part of the former Empire 
of Russia as it existed on August 1, 1914, and to recognize the 
frontiers.of any such States as determined therein, 


PART IV. 
GERMAN RIGHTS AND INTERESTS OUTSIDE GERMANY. 
ARTICLE 118. 


In territory outside her European frontiers as fixed by the 
present Treaty, Germany renounces all rights, titles and 
privileges whatever in or over territory which belonged to her 
or to her allies, and all rights, titles and privileges whatever 
their origin which she held as against the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

Germany hereby undertakes to recognize and to conform to 
the measures which may be taken now or in the future by the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers, in agreement where 
necessary with third Powers, in order to carry the above stipula- 
tion into effect. 

In particular Germany declares her acceptance of the follow- 
ing Articles relating to certain specia! subjects. 
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4 Section I. 
GERMAN COLONIES. 
ARTICLE 119. 


Germany renounces in favour of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers all her rights and titles over her oversea 
possessions. 

ARTICLE 120. 


All movable and immovable property in such territories be- 
longing to the German Empire or to any German State shall 
pass to the Government exercising authority over such terri- 
tories, on the terms laid down in Article 257 of Part IX 
(Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty. The decision of the 
local courts in any dispute as to the nature of such property 
shall be final. 

ARTICLE 121. 


The provisions of Sections I and IV of Part X (Economic 
Clauses) of the present Treaty shall apply in the case of these 
territories whatever be the form of Government adopted for 
them. 

ARTICLE 122. 


The Government exercising authority over such territories 
may make such provisions as it thinks fit with reference to the 
repatriation from them of German nationals and to the condi- 
tions upon which German subjects of European origin shall, or 
shall not, be allowed to reside, hold property, trade or exercise 
a profession in them. 

ARTICLE 123. 


The provisions of Article 260 of Part IX (Financial Clauses) 
of the present Treaty shall apply in the case of all agreements 
concluded with German nationals for the construction or ex- 
ploitation of public works in the German oversea possessions, as 
well as any sub-concessions or contracts resulting therefrom 
which may have been made to or with such nationals. 

ARTICLE 124. 


Germany hereby undertakes to pay, in accordance with the 
estimate to be presented by the French Government and ap- 
proved by the Reparation Commission, reparation for damage 
suffered by French nationals in the Cameroons or the frontier 
zone by reason of the acts of the German civil and military 
authorities and of German private individuals during the period 
from January 1, 1900, to August 1, 1914. 


ARTICLE 125. 


Germany renounces all rights under the Conventions and 
Agreements with France of November 4, 1911, and September 
28, 1912, relating to Equatorial Africa. She undertakes to pay 
to the French Government, in accordance with the estimate to 
be presented by that Government and approved by the Repara- 
tion Commission, all the deposits, credits, advances, etc., effected 
by virtue of these instruments in favour of Germany. 


ARTICLE 126. 


Germany undertakes to accept and observe the agreements 
made or to be made by the Allied and Associated Powers or some 
of them with any other Power with regard to the trade in arms 
and spirits, and to the matters dealt with in the General Act of 
Berlin of February 26, 1885, the General Act of Brussels of July 
2, 1890, and the conventions completing or modifying the same. 


ARTICLE 127, 
The native inhabitants of the former German oversea 


posses- 
sions shall be entitled to the diplomatic protection of the Govern- 
ments exercising authority over those territories, 


SECTION II. 
CHINA. 
ARTICLE 128, 

Germany renounces in favour of China all benefits and privi- 
leges resulting from the provisions of the final Protocol signed 
at Peking on September 7, 1901, and from all annexes, notes and 
documents .supplementary thereto. She likewise renounces in 
favour of China any claim to indemnities accruing thereunder 
subsequent to March 14, 1917. 

ARTICLE 129. 


From the coming into force of the present Treaty the High 
Contracting Parties shall apply, in so far as concerns them re- 
spectively : 

(1) The Arrangement of August 29, 1902, regarding the new 
Chinese customs tariff ; 

(2) The Arrangement of September 27, 1905, regarding 
Whang-Poo, and the provisional supplementary Arrangement of 
April 4, 1912. 


China, however, will no longer be bound to grant to Germany 
the advantages or privileges which she allowed Germany under 
these Arrangements. 

ARTICLE 130. 


Subject to the provisions of Section VIII of this Part, Ger- 
many cedes to China all the buildings, wharves and pontoons, 
barracks, forts, arms and munitions of war, vessels of all kinds, 
wireless telegraphy installations and other public property be- 
longing to the German Government, which are situated or may 
be in the German Concessions at Tientsin and Hankow or 
elsewhere in Chinese territory. 

It is understood, however, that premises used as diplomatic 
or consular residences or offices are not included in the above 
cession, and, furthermore, that no steps shall be taken by the 
Chinese Government to dispose of the German public and pri- 
vate property situated within the so-called Legation Quarter 
at Peking without the consent of the Diplomatic Representa- 
tives of the Powers which, on the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, remain Parties to the Final Protocol of Septem- 


ber 7, 1901. 
ARTICLE 131. 

Germany undertakes to restore to China within twelve 
months from the coming into force of the present Treaty all 
the astronomical instruments which her troops in 1900-1901 
carried away from China, and to defray all expenses which may 
be incurred in effecting such restoration, including the ex- 
penses of dismounting, packing, transporting, insurance and 
installation in Peking. 

ARTICLE 132. 


Germany agrees to the abrogation of the leases from the 
Chinese Government under which the German Concessions at 
Hankow and Tientsin are now held. 

China, restored to the full exercise of her sovereign rights 
in the above areas, declares her intention of opening them to 
international residence and trade. She further declares that 
the abrogation of the leases under which these concessions are 
now held shall not affect the property rights of nationals of 
Allied and Associated Powers who are holders of lots in these 


concessions, 
ARTICLE 133. 

Germany waives all claims against the Chinese Government 
or against any Allied or Associated Government arising out 
of the internment of German nationals.in China and their 
repatriation. She equally renounces all claims arising out of 
the capture and condemnation of German ships in China, or 
the liquidation, sequestration or control of German properties, 
rights and interests in that country since August 14,1917. This 
provision, however, shall not affect the rights of the parties 
interested in the proceeds of any such liquidation, which shall 
be governed by the provisions of Part X (Economic Clauses) of 
the present Treaty. 

ARTICLE 134. 


Germany renounces in favour of the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty the German State property in the British Con- 
cession at Shameen at Canton. She renounces in favour of the 
French and Chinese Governments conjointly the property of the 
German school situated in the French Concession at Shanghai. 


SECTION III. 
SIAM, 
ARTICLE 135. 

Germany recognises that all treaties, conventions and agree- 
ments between her and Siam, and all rights, title and privileges 
derived therefrom, including all rights of extraterritorial P 
diction, terminated as from July 22, 1917. 

ARTICLE. 136. 

All goods and property in Siam belonging to the German Em- 
pire or to any German State, with the exception of premises 
used as diplomatic or consular residences or offices, pass ipso 
facto and without compensation to the Siamese Government. 

The goods, property and private rights of German nationals in 
Siam shall be dealt with in accordance with the provisions of 
Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present Treaty. 

ARTICLE 137. 

Germany waives all claims against the Siamese Government 
on behalf of herself or her nationals arising out of the seizure 
er condemnation of German ships, the liquidation of German 
property, or the internment of German nationals in Siam. This 
provision shall not affect the rights of the parties interested in 
the proceeds of any such liquidation, which shall be governed 
by the provisions of Part X (Economie Clauses) of the present 
Treaty, 
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Secrion IV. 
LIBERIA. 
ARTICLE 138. 


Germany renounces all rights and privileges arising from the 
arrangements of 1911 and 1912 regarding Liberia, and particu- 
larly the right to nominate a German Receiver of Customs in 
Liberia. 

She further renounces all claim to participate in any meas- 
ures whatsoever which may be adopted for the rehabilitation of 
Liberia. 

ARTICLE 139. e 

Germany recognizes that all treaties and arrangements be- 
tween her and Liberia terminated as from August 4, 1917. 

ÅBRTICLE 140. 

The property, rights and interests of Germans in Liberia shall 
be dealt with in accordance with Part X (Economic Clauses) 
of the present Treaty. 


SECTION V. 
MOROCCO, 
ARTICLE 141. 


Germany renounces all rights, titles and privileges conferred 
on her by the General Act of Algeciras ef April 7, 1906, and by 
the Franco-German Agreements of February 9, 1909, and Novem- 
ber 4, 1911. All treaties, agreements, arrangements and con- 
tracts concluded by her with the Sherifian Empire are regarded 
as abrogated as from August 3, 1914. 

In no case can Germany take advantage of these instruments 
and she undertakes not to intervene in any way in negotiations 
relating to Morocco which may take place between France and 
the other Powers. 

ARTICLE 142. 


Germany having recognized the French Protectorate in Mo- 
rocco, hereby accepts all the consequences of its establishment, 
and she renounces the régime of the capitulations therein. 

This renunciation shall take effect as from August 3, 1914. 


ARTICLE 143. 


The Sherifian Government shall have complete liberty of action 
in regulating the status of German nationals in Morocco and the 
conditions in which they may establish themselves there. 

German protected persons, semsars and “associés agricoles ” 
shall be considered as having ceased, as from August 3, 1914, 
to enjoy the privileges attached to their status and shall be 
subject to the ordinary law. 

ARTICLE 144. 

All property and possessions in the Sherifian Empire of the 
German Empire and the German States pass to the Maghzen 
without payment. 

For this purpose, the property and possessions of the German 
Empire and States shall be deemed to include all the prop- 
erty of the Crown, the Empire or the States, and the private 
property of the former German Emperor and other Royal per- 
sonages. P 

All movable and immovable property in the Sherifian Empire 
belonging to German nationals shall be dealt with in accordance 
with Sections III and IV of Part X (Economie Clauses) of the 
present Treaty. 

Mining rights which may be recognised as belonging to Ger- 
man nationals by the Court of Arbitration set up under the 
Moroccan Mining Regulations shall form the subject of a valua- 
tion, which the arbitrators shall be requested to make, and these 
rights shall then be treated in the same way as property in 
Morocco belonging to German nationals. 


ARTICLE 145. 


The German Government shall ensure the transfer to a person 
nominated by the French Government of the shares represent- 
ing Germany’s portion of the capital of the State Bank of 
Morocco. The value of these shares, as assessed by the Repara- 
tion Commission, shall be paid to the Reparation Commission 
for the credit of Germany on account of the sums due for 
reparation. The German Government shall be responsible for 
indemnifying its nationals so dispossessed. 

This transfer will take placé without prejudice to the repay- 
ment of debts which German nationals may have contracted 
towards the State Bank of Morocco. 


ARTICLE 146. 


Moroccan goods entering Germany shall enjoy the treatment 
accorded to French goods. 


| Section VI. . 
EGYPT. } - 
ARTICLE 147. 


Germany declares that she recognises the Protectorate pro- 
claimed over Egypt by Great Britain on December 18, 1914, and 
that she renounces the régime of the Capitulations in Egypt. 

This renunciation shall take effect as from August 4, 1914. 

ARTICLE 148. 

All treaties, agreements, arrangements and contracts con- 
cluded by Germany with Egypt are regarded as abrogated as 
from August 4, 1914. 

In no case can Germany avail herself of these instruments 
and she undertakes not to intervene in any way in negotiations 
relating to Egypt which may take place between Great Britain 
and the other Powers. 

ARTICLE 149. 

Until an Egyptian law of judicial organization establishing 
courts with universal jurisdiction comes into force, provision 
shall be made, by means of decrees issued by His Highness the 
Sultan, for the exercise of jurisdiction over German nationals 
and property by the British Consular Tribunals. 

ARTICLE 150. 

The Egyptian Government shall have complete liberty of ac- 
tion in regulating the status of German nationals and the condi- 
tions under which they may establish themselves in Egypt. 

ARTICLE 151. 


Germany consents to the abrogation of the decree issued by 
His Highness the Khedive on November 28, 1904, relating to the 
Commission of the Egyptian Public Debt, or to such changes as 
the Egyptian Government may think it desirable to make therein. 

ÅRTICLE 152. 


Germany consents, in so far as she is concerned, to the trans- 
fer to His Britannic Majesty’s Government of the powers con- 
ferred on His Imperial Majesty the Sultan by the Convention 
signed at Constantinople on October 29, 1888, relating to the 
free navigation of the Suez Canal, 

She renounces all participation in the Sanitary, Maritime, and 
Quarantine Board of Egypt and consents, in so far as she is con- 
cerned, to the transfer to the Egyptian Authorities of the powers 
of that Board. 

ARTICLE 153. 


All property and possessions in Egypt of the German Empire 
and the German States pass to the Egyptian Government without 
payment. : 

For this purpose, the property and possessions of the German 
Empire and States shall be deemed to include all the property of 
the Crown, the Empire or the States, and the private property 
of the former German Emperor and other Royal personages. 

All movable and immovable property in Egypt belonging to 
German nationals shall be dealt with in accordance with See- 
tions III and IV of Part X (Economie Clauses) of the present 


Treaty. iKi 
ARTICLE 2 


Egyptian goods entering Germany shall enjoy the treatment 
accorded to British goods. 

Section VII. 
TURKEY AND BULGARIA. 
ARTICLE 155. 

Germany undertakes to recognise and accept all arrangements 
which the Allied and Associated Powers may make with Turkey 
and Bulgaria with reference to any rights, interests and privi- 
leges whatever which might be claimed by Germany or her na- 


tionals in Turkey and Bulgaria and which are not dealt with in 
the provisions of the present Treaty. 

Section VIII. 

SHANTUNG, 

ARTICLE .156. 

Germany renounces, in favour of Japan, all her rights, title 
and privileges—particularly those concerning the territory of 
Kiaochow, railways, mines and submarine cables—which she 
acquired in virtue of the Treaty concluded by her with China 
on March 6, 1898, and of all other arrangements relative to 
the Province of Shantung. 

All German rights in the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway, in- 
cluding its branch lines, together with its subsidiary prop- 
erty of all kinds, stations, shops, fixed and rolling stock, mines, 
plant and material for the exploitation of the mines, are and 
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remain acquired by Japan, together with all rights and privi- 
leges attaching thereto. 

The German State submarine cables from Tsingtao to 
Shanghai and from Tsingtao to Chefoo, with all the rights, 
privileges and properties attaching thereto, are similarly ac- 
quired by Japan, free and clear of all charges and encum- 


brances. 
Anricrn 157. 


The movable and immovable property owned by the German 
State in the territory of Kiaochow, as well as all the rights 
which Germany might claim in consequence of the works or 
improvements made or of the expenses incurred by her, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in connection with this territory, are and 
remain acquired by Japan, free and clear of all charges and 
encumbrances. 

ARTICLE 158. 


Germany shall hand over to Japan within three months 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty the archives, 
registers, plans, title-deeds and documents of every kind, 
wherever they may be, relating to the administration, whether 
civil, military, financial, judicial or =. of the territory of 
Kiaochow. 

Within the same period Germany shall give particulars to 
Japan of all treaties, arrangements or agreements relating to 
the rights, title or privileges referred to in the two preceding 


Articles, 
i PART V. 
MILITARY, NAVAL AND AIR CLAUSES. 


In order to render possible the initiation of a general limita- 
tion of the armaments of all nations, Germany undertakes strictly 
to observe the military, naval and air clauses which follow, 


SECTION I. 
MILITARY CLAUSES. 
CHAPTER I. 
EFFECTIVES AND CADRES OF THE GEBMAN ARMY. 
ARTICLE 159. 


The German military forces shall be demobilized and reduced 
as prescribed hereinafter. 


ARTICLE 160. 


(1) By a date which must not be later than March 31, 1920, 
the German Army must not comprise more than seven divisions 
of infantry and three divisions of cavalry. 

After that date the total number of effectives in the Army 
of the States constituting Germany must not exceed one hun- 
dred thousand men, including officers and establishments of 
depots. The Army shall be devoted exclusively to the main- 
83 of order within the territory and to the control of the 

ntiers. 

The total effective strength of officers, including the per- 
sonnel of staffs, whatever their composition, must not exceed 
four thousand. 

(2) Divisions and Army Corps headquarters staffs shall be 
organised in accordance with Table No. I annexed at this 
Section. 

The number and strengths of the units of infantry, artillery, 
engineers, technical services and troops laid down in the afore- 
said Table constitute maxima which must not be exceeded. 

The following units may each have their own depot: 

An Infantry regiment ; 

A Cavalry regiment; 

A regiment of Field Artillery; 

A battalion of Pioneers. 

(8) The divisions must not be grouped under more than 
two army corps headquarters staffs. 

The maintenance or formation of forces differently grouped 
or of other organisations for the command of troops or for 
preparation for war is forbidden. 

The Great German General Staff and all similar organisa- 
vest shall be dissolved and may not be reconstituted in any 

‘orm. 

The officers, or persons in the position of officers, in the 
Ministries of War in the different States in Germany and in 
the Administrations attached to them, must not exceed three 
hundred in number and are included in the maximum strength 
of four thousand laid down in the third sub-paragraph of 
paragraph (1) of this Article. 

ARTICLE 161. 


Army administrative services consisting of civilian per- 
sonnel not included in the number of effectives prescribed by 
the present Treaty will have such personnel reduced in each 
class to one-tenth of that laid down in the Budget of 1913. 


ARTICLE 162. 


The number of employees or officials of the German States, 
such as customs officers, forest guards and coastguards, shall 
not exceed that of the employees or officials functioning in these 
eapacities in 1913. 

The number of gendarmes and employees or officials of the 
local or municipal police may only be increased to an extent 
corresponding to the increase of population since 1918 in the 
districts or municipalities in which they are employed.- 

These employees and officials may not be assembled for mili- 
tary training. 

0 ARTICLE 163. 


The reduction of the strength of the German military forces 
as provided for in Article 160 may be effected gradually in the 
following manner: 

Within three months from the coming into force of the pres- 
ent Treaty the total number of effectives must be reduced to 
200,000 and the number of units must not exceed twice the num- 
ber of those laid down in Article 160. 

At the expiration of this period, and at the end of each sub- 
sequent period of three months, a Conference of military ex- 
perts of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers will fix the 
reductions to be made in the ensuing three months, so that by 
March 81, 1920, at the latest the total number of German ef- 
fectives does not exceed the maximum number of 100,000 men 
laid down in Article 160. In these successive reductions the 
same ratio between the number of officers and of men, and be- 
tween the various kinds of units, shall be maintained as is laid 
down in that Article. 


CHAPTER II. 
ARMAMENT, MUNITIONS AND MATERIAL. 
ARTICLE 164. 


Up till the time at which Germany is admitted as a member 
of the League of Nations the German Army must not possess 
an armament greater than the amounts fixed in Table No. II 


‘annexed to this Section, with the exception of an optional 


increase not exceeding one-twentyfifth part for small arms 

and one-fiftieth part for guns, which shall be exclusively 

used to provide for such eventual replacements as may be 
necessary. 

Germany agrees that after she has become a member of the 
of Nations the armaments fixed in the said Table shall 
in force until they are modified by the Council of the 

e. Furthermore she hereby agrees strictly to observe the 


Leagu 
decisions of the Council of the League on this subject. 


ARTICLE 165. 
The maximum number of guns, machine guns, trench-mortars, 


| rifles and the amount of ammunition and equipment which Ger- 


many is allowed to maintain during the period between the 
coming inte force of the present Treaty and the date of March 
81, 1920, referred to in Article 160, shall bear the same propor- 
tion to the amount authorized in Table No. III annexed to this 
Section as the strength of the German Army as reduced from 
time to time in accordance with Article 163 bears to the strength 
permitted under Article 160. 


Agticre 166. 


At the date of March 31, 1920, the stock of munitions which 
the German Army may have at its disposal shall not exceed the 
amounts fixed in Table No. III annexed to this Section. 

Within the same period the German Government will store 
these stocks at points to be notified to the Governments of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers. The German Govern- 
ment is forbidden to establish any other stocks, deposits or re- 
serves of munitions. 

ARTICLE 167. 


The number and calibre of the guns constituting at the date 
of the coming into force of the present Treaty the armament of 
the fortified works, fortresses, and any land or coast forts which 
Germany is allowed to retain must be notified immediately by 
the German Government to the Governments of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, and will constitute maximum 
amounts which may not be exceeded. 

Within two months from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, the maximum stock of ammunition for these guns will 
be reduced to, and maintained at, the following uniform rates: 
fifteen hundred rounds per piece for those the calibre of which 
is 10.5 cm. and under: five hundred rounds per piece for those 
of higher calibre. 

ARTICLE 168. 


The manufacture of arms, munitions, or any war material, 
shall only be carried out in factories or works the location of 
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which shall be communicated to and approyed by the Govern- 
ments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, and the 
number of which they retain the right to restrict. 

Within three months from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, all other establishments for the manufacture, 
| preparation, storage or design of arms, munitions, or any war 
material whatever shall be closed down. The same applies to 
all arsenals except those used as depots for the authorised 
stocks of munitions. Within the same period the personnel of 
these arsenals will be dismissed. 

ARTICLE 169. 

Within two months from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty German arms, munitions and war material, including 
anti-aircraft material, existing in Germany in excess of the 
quantities allowed, must be surrendered to the Governments 
of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers to be destroyed 
or rendered useless. This will also apply to any special plant 
intended for the manufacture of military material, except such 

` as may be recognised as necessary for equipping the authorised 
strength of the German army. 

The surrender in question will be effected at such points in 
German territory as may be selected by the said Governments. 

Within the same period arms, munitions and war material, 
including anti-aircraft material, of origin other than German, 
in whatever state they may be, will be delivered to the said 
Governments, who will decide as to their disposal. 

Arms and munitions which on account of the successive re- 
ductions in the strength of the German army become in excess 
of the amounts authorized by Tables II and III annexed to 
this Section must be handed over in the manner laid down 
above within such periods as may be decided by the Confer- 
ences referred to in Article 163. 

ARTICLE 170. 


Importation into Germany of arms, munitions and war mate- 
rial of every kind shall be strictly prohibited. 

The same applies to the manufacture for, and export to, 
2 countries of arms, munitions and war material of every 


ARTICLE 171. 

The use of asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases and all 
analogous liquids, materials or devices being prohibited, their 
manufacture and importation are strictly forbidden in Germany. 

The same applies to materials specially intended for the 
manufacture, storage and use of the said products or devices. 

The manufacture and the importation into Germany of ar- 
moured cars, tanks and all similar constructions suitable for 
use in war are also prohibited. 

ARTICLE 172. 

Within a period of three months from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, the German Government will disclose 
to the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers the nature and mode of manufacture of all explosives, 
toxic substances or other like chemical preparations used by 
them in the war or prepared by them for the purpose of being 
So used. 

CHAPTER III. 
RECRUITING AND MILITARY TRAINING. 
ARTICLE 173. 

Universal compulsory military service shall be abolished in 
Germany. 

The German Army may only be constituted and recruited by 
means of yoluntary enlistment. 

ARTICLE 174. 

The period of enlistment for non-commissioned officers and 
Privates must be twelve consecutive years. 

The number of men discharged for any reason before the 
expiration of their term of enlistment must not exceed in any 
year five per cent. of the total effectives fixed by the second 
sub-paragraph of paragraph (1) of Article 160 of the present 
Treaty. f 

ARTICLE 175. 

The officers who are retained in the Army must undertake the 
obligation to serve in it up to the age of forty-five years at 
least. 


Officers newly appointed must undertake to serve on the 
active list for twenty-five consecutive years at least. 

Officers who have previously belonged to any formations 
whatever of the Army, and who are not retained in the units 
allowed to be maintained, must not take part in any military 
exercise whether theoretical or practical, and will not be under 
any military obligations whatever. 


The number of officers discharged for any reason before the 
expiration of their term of service must not exceed in any year 
five per cent. of the total effectives of officers provided for in 
the third sub-paragraph (1) of Article 160 of the present 


Treaty. 
ARTICLE 176. 

On the expiration of two months from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty there must only exist in Germany the 
number of military schools which is absolutely indispensable 
for the recruitment of the officers of the units allowed. These 
schools will be exclusively intended for the recruitment of offi- 
cers of each arm, in the proportion of one school per arm. 

The number of students admitted to attend the courses of 
the said schools will be strictly in proportion to the vacancies to 
be filled in the cadres of officers. The students and the cadres 
will be reckoned in the effectives fixed by the second and third 
i le of paragraph (1) of Article 160 of the present 


Consequently, and during the period fixed above, all military 
academies or similar institutions in Germany, as well as the 
different military schools for officers, student officers (Aspiran- 
ten), cadets, non-commissioned officers or student non-commis- 
sioned officers (Aspiranten), other than the schools above pro- 
vided for, will be abolished. 

ARTICLE 177. 

Educational establishments, the universities, societies of dis- 
charged soldiers, shooting or touring clubs and, generally speak- 
ing, associations of every description, whatever be the age of 
tl members, must not occupy themselves with any military 
matters. 

In particular they will be forbidden to instruct or exercise 
their members, or to allow them to be instructed or exercised,. 
in the profession or use of arms, ee 

These societies, associations, educational establishments and 
universities must have no connection with the Ministries of 
War or any other military authority. 

ARTICLE 178. 

All measures of mobilization or appertaining to mobilization 
are forbidden. 

In no case must formations, administrative services or Gen- 
eral Staffs include supplementary cadres. 

- ARTICLE 179. 

Germany agrees, from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, not to accredit nor to send to any foreign country 
any military, naval or air mission, nor to allow any such mis- 
sion to leave her territory, and Germany further agrees to 
take appropriate measures to prevent German nationals from 
leaving. her territory to become enrolled in the Army, Navy 
or Air service of any foreign Power, or to be attached to 
such Army, Navy or Air service for the purpose of assisting 
in the military, naval or air training thereof, or otherwise for 
the purpose of giving military, naval or air instruction in any 
foreign country. 

The Allied and Associated Powers agree, so far as they are 
concerned, from the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
not to enrol in nor to attach to their armies or naval or air 
forces any German national for the purpose of assisting in 
the military training of such armies or naval or air forces, 
or otherwise to employ any such German national as military, 
naval or aeronautic instructor. 

The present provision does not, however, affect the right of 
France to recruit for the Foreign Legion in accordance with 
French military laws and regulations. 

CHAPTER IV. 
FORTIFICATIONS. 
ARTICLE 180. 

All fortified works, fortresses and feld works situated in 
German territory to the west of a line drawn fifty kilometres 
to the east of the Rhine shall be disarmed and dismantled. 

Within a period of two months from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty such of the above fortified works, for- 
tresses and field works as are situated in territory not occupied 
by Allied and Associated troops shall be disarmed, and within 
a further period of four months they shall be dismantled, 
Those which are situated in territory occupied by Allied and 
Associated troops shall be disarmed and dismantled within 
such periods as may be fixed by the Allied High Command, 

The construction of any new fortification, whatever its na- 
ture and importance, is forbidden in the zone referred to in 
the first paragraph above. 

The system of fortified works of the southern and eastern 
frontiers of Germany shall be maintained in its existing state. 
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TABLE No. I. 


STATE AND ESTABLISHMENT OF ARMY CORPS HEADQUARTERS STAFFS 
AND OF INFANTRY AND CAVALRY DIVISIONS. 


These tabular statements do not form a fixed establishment 
to be imposed on Germany, but the figures contained in them 
(number of units and strengths) represent maximum figures, 
which should not in any case be exceeded. 


I—ARMY CORPS HEADQUARTERS STAFFS. 


Pioneer bati 
(This battalion comprises 2 companies of pioneers, 
1 toon detac! 


„I searchlight section.) 
Signal detachment JJ TT 1 
This detachment comprises 1 telephone detach- 
ment, 1 listening section, 1 carrier pigeon section.) 
Divisional medical service 1 
Parks and Convoys........-...---seeeesesse . 


Total for infantry divisſon 


Headquarters of a cavalry division. 

Cavalry regiment t psssaveazos inops ssry 
(Eac iment com 4 squadrons.) 

Horse arti group (3 batteries) 


Total for cavalry dlvisto n. 


TaBLeE No. II. 


TABULAR STATEMENT OF ARMAMENT ESTABLISHMENT FOR 

MAXIMUM OF SEVEN INFANTRY DIVISIONS, THREE CAV- 

ALRY DIVISIONS, AND TWO ARMY CORPS HBADQUARTERS 
STAFFS. 


Twoarmy corps | Totalof 
headquarters columns 


Material. 8 staffs. 2,4, and 5. 


(5) (6) 


Carbines.... 255.26] 2 cence must be drawn 000 

Heavy machine | 108 from the in- "792 
m e 1,14 

ht machine 1 ments o — i 

. — t Lacy visional infan- 63 

mortars. è 

Light trench mor- 27 189 

tars. 

7.7-cm, guns 24 204 

10,5-cm, howitzers. 12 84 
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Taste No. III. 
MAXIMUM STOCKS AUTHORIZED. 


Maxi- 
mum 
Estab- Maxi- 
Material. number lishment, mum, 
author- t.| totals. 
ised. 
Rites 3 Rounds. | Rounds. 
Carbine os eee 18,000 400 }, 800, 009 
Light machine guns. 1,134 8,000 18, 408, 009 
Medium trench 63 400 25, 200 
Light trench mortars. 189 800 151, 200 
Field artillery: 
c T 204 1,000 201, 000 
10.5 Cm. howit sers 8i 800 67,200 
PTEE r A St SO ̃ ̃ E Pe ye a E N 
Section II. 
NAVAL CLAUSES. 
ARTICLE 181. 


After the expiration of a period of two months from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty the German naval 
forces in commission must not exceed. 

6 battleships of the Deutschiand or Lothringen type, 

6 light cruisers, 

12 destroyers, 

12 torpedo boats, 
or an equal number of ships constructed to replace them as 
provided in Article 190. 

No submarines are to be included. 

All other warships, except where there is provision to the 
contrary in the present Treaty, must be placed in reserve or 
deyoted to commercial purposes. 


- ARTICLE 182. 


Until the completion of the minesweeping prescribed by Arti- 
cle 193 Germany will keep in commission such number of mine- 
sweeping vessels as may be fixed by the Governments of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 


ARTICLE 183. 


After the expiration of a period of two months from the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty the total personnel of the 
German Navy, including the manning of the fleet, coast defences, 
signal stations, administration and other land services, must 
not exceed fifteen thousand, including officers and men of all 
grades and corps. 

The total strength of officers and warrant officers must not 
exceed fifteen hundred. 3 

Within two months from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty the personnel in excess of the above strength shall be 
demobilized. 

No naval or military corps or reserve force in connection 
with the Navy may be organised in Germany without being in- 
cluded in the above strength. 


ARTICLE 184. 


From the date of the coming into force of the present Treaty 
all the German surface warships which are not in German 
ports cease to belong to Germany, who renounces all rights 
over them. = 

Vessels which, in compliance with the Armistice of Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, are now interned in the ports of the Allied and 
Associated Powers are declared to be finally surrendered. 

Vessels which are now interned in neutral ports will be there 
surrendered to the Governments of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. The German Government must address a 
notification to that effect to the neutral Powers on the coming 
into force of the present ‘Treaty. 

ARTICLE 185. 


Within a period of two months from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty the German surface warships enumerated 
below will be surrendered to the Governments of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers in such Allied ports as the said 
Powers may direct. 

These warships will have been disarmed as provided in Arti- 
cle XXIII of the Armistice of November 11, 1918. Nevertheless 
they must have all their guns on board. 


BATTLESHIPS, 
Oldenburg. Posen. 
Thuringen. Westfalen. 
Ostfriesland. Rheinland, 


Helgoland. Nassau. 
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LIGHT CRUISERS. 


Stettin. Stralsund. 
Danzig. Augsburg. 
Munchen. Kolberg. 

Lübeck. Stuttgart. 


and, in addition, forty-two modern destroyers and fifty modern 
torpedo boats, as chosen by the Governments of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

ARTICLE 186, 

On the coming into force of the present Treaty the German 
Government must undertake, under the supervision of the Gov- 
ernments of the Principal Alied and Associated Powers, the 
breaking-up of all the German surface warships now under 
construction. 

ARTICLE 187. 


The German auxiliary cruisers and fleet auxiliaries enumer- 
ated below will be disarmed and treated as merchant ships. 


INTERRED IN NEUTRAL COUNTRIES; 


Berlin. Seydlitz. 
Kanta Fé. Yorck. 
IN GERMANY: 
Ammon. Fürst Bülow. 
Answald. Gertrud. 
Bosnia. Kigoma 
Cordoba. Rugia. 
Casset. Santa Elena. 
Dania. Schleswig. 
Rio Negro, Möwe. 
Rio Pardo. Sierra Ventana. 
Santa Cruz. Chemnitz, 
Schiaben, Emil Georg von Strauss. 
Solingen. Habsburg. 
Steigerwald. Meteor. 
Franken. Waltrauic. 
Gundomar, Scharnhorst. 
ARTICLE 188. 


On the expiration of one month from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty all German submarines, submarine salyage 
vessels and docks for submarines, including the tubular dock, 
must have been handed over to the Governments of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers. 

Such of these submarines, vessels and docks as are considered 
by the said Governments to be fit to proceed under their own 
power or to be towed shall be taken by the German Government 
into such Allied ports as have been indicated. 

The remainder, and also those in course of construction, shall 
be broken up entirely by the German Government under the 
supervision of the said Governments. The breaking-up must be 
completed within three months at the most after the coming 
into force of the present Treaty. 

ARTICLE 189. 

Articles, machinery and material arising from the breaking- 
up of German warships of all kinds, whether surface vessels 
or submarines, may not be used except for purely industrial or 
commercial purposes. They may not be sold or disposed of to 


foreign countries. 
ARTICLE 190. 


Germany is forbidden to construct or acquire any warships 
other than those intended to replace the units in commission 
provided for in Article 181 of the present Treaty. 

The warships intended for replacement purposes as above shall 
not exceed the following displacement: 


Armoured ships — 10, 000 tons, 
Ar ea g i Re Sr a 6, 000 tons, 
Teatry ere arenes 800 tons, 
‘Torpedo: bonta eree 200 tons. 


Except where a ship has been lost, units of the different classes 
shall only be replaced at the end of a period of twenty years 
in the case of battleships and cruisers, and fifteen years in the 
case of destroyers and torpedo boats, counting from the launch- 


ing of the ship. 
ARTICLE 191. 


The construction or acquisition of any submarine, even for 

commercial purposes, shall be forbidden in Germany. 
ARTICLE 192, 

The warships in commission of the German fleet must have on 
board or in reserve only the allowance of arms, munitions and 
war material fixed by the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

Within a month from the fixing of the quantities as above, 
arms, munitions and war material of all kinds, including mines 


and torpedoes, now in the hands of the German Government 
and in excess of the said quantities, shall be surrendered to the 
Governments of the said Powers at places to be indicated by 
them. Such arms, munitions and war material will be destroyed 
or rendered useless. 

All other stocks, depots or reserves of arms, munitions or 
nayal war material of all kinds are forbidden. 

The manufacture of these articles in German territory for, 
and their export to, foreign countries shall be forbidden. 

Articre 193. 

On the coming into force of the present Treaty Germany will 
forthwith sweep up the mines in the following areas in the 
a Sea to the eastward of longitude 4° 00’ E. of Green- 

(1) Between parallels of latitude 53° 00’ N. and 59° 00“ N.; 
(2) To the northward of latitude 60° 30“ N. 

Germany must keep these areas free from mines, 

Germany must also sweep and keep free from mines such 
areas in the Baltic as may ultimately be notified by the Gov- 
ernments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. 


ARTICLE 194. 


The personnel of the German Navy shall be recruited entirely 
by voluntary engagements entered into for a minimum period 
of twenty-five consecutive years for officers and warrant offi- 
cers; twelve consecutive years for petty officers and men. 

The number engaged to replace those discharged for any 
reason before the expiration of their term of service must not 
exceed five per cent. per annum of the totals laid down in this 
Section (Article 183). 

The personnel discharged from the Navy must not receive 
any kind of naval or military training or undertake any fur- 
ther service in the Navy or Army. 

Officers belonging to the German Navy and not demobilised 
must engage to serve till the age of forty-five, unless discharged 
for sufficient reasons. 

No officer or man of the German mercantile marine shall re- 
ceive any training in the Navy. x 

ARTICLE 195. 


In order to ensure free passage into the Baltic to all nations, 
Germany shall not erect any fortifications in the area com- 
prised between latitudes 55° 27' N. and 54° 00’ N. and longi- 
tudes 9° 00’ E. and 16° 00’ E. of the meridian of Greenwich, 
nor instal any guns commanding the maritime routes between 
the North Sea and the Baltic. The fortifications now existing 
in this area shall be demolished and the guns removed under 
the supervisions of the Allied Governments and in periods to 
be fixed by them. 

The German Government shall place at the disposal of the 
Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers all 
hydrographical information now in its possession concerning 
the channels and adjoining waters between the Baltic and the 


North Sea. 
ARTICLE 196. 


All fortified works and fortifications, other than those men- 
tioned in Section XIII (Heligoland) of Part III (Political 
Clauses for Europe) and in Article 195, now established within 
fifty kilometres of the German coast or on German islands off 
that coast shall be considered as of a defensive nature and 
may remain in their existing condition. 

No new fortifications shall be constructed within these limits, 
The armament of these defences shall not exceed, as regards the 
number and calibre of guns, those in position at the date of the 
coming into force of the present Treaty. The German Govern- 
ment shall communicate forthwith particulars thereof to all the 
European Governments. 

On the expiration of a period of two months from the coming 
into force of the present Treaty the stocks of ammunition for 
these guns shall be reduced to and maintained at a maximum 
figure of fifteen hundred rounds per piece for calibres of 4.1-inch 
and under, and five hundred rounds per piece for higher calibres, 

_ ÅBTICLE 197. 

During the three months following the coming into force of the 
present Treaty the German high-power wireless telegraphy sta- 
tions at Nauen, Hanover and Berlin shall not be used for the 
transmission of messages concerning naval, military or political 
questions of interest to Germany or any State which has been 
allied to Germany in the war, without the assent of the Govern- 
ments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers. These 
stations may be used for commercial purposes, but only under 
the supervision of the said Governments, who will decide the 
wave-length to be used. 

During the same period Germany shall not build any more 
high-power wireless telegraphy stations in her own territory or 
that of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria or Turkey. 
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Secrton III. 
AIR CLAUSES. 


ARTICLE 198. 


The armed forces of Germany must not include any military or 
Naval air forces. 

Germany may, during a period not extending bexond October 
1, 1919, maintain a maximum number of one hundred seaplanes 
or flying boats, which shall be exclusively employed in searching 
for submarine mines, shall be furnished with the necessary equip- 
ment for this purpose, and shall in no case carry arms, munitions 
or bombs of any nature whatever. 

In addition to the engines installed in the seaplanes or flying 
boats above mentioned, one spare engine may be provided for 
each engine of each of these craft. 

No dirigible shall be kept. 


ARTICLE 199. 


Within two months from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty the personnel of air forces on the rolls of the German 
land and sea forces shall be demobilised. Up to October 1, 
1919, however, Germany may keep and maintain a total number 
of one thousand men, including oflicers, for the whole of the 
cadres and personnel, flying and non-flying, of all formations 
and establishments. 

ARTICLE 200. 


Until the complete evacuation of German territory by the 
Allied and Associated troops, the aircraft of the Allied and 
Associated Powers shall enjoy in Germany freedom of passage 
through the air, freedom of transit and of landing. 


ARTICLE 201. 


During the six months following the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, the manufacture and importation of aircraft, 
parts of aircraft, engines for aircraft, and parts of engines for 
aircraft, shall be forbidden in all German territory. 


= ARTICLE 202. 


On the coming into force of the present Treaty, all military 
and naval aeronautical material, except the machines mentioned 
in the second and third paragraphs of Article 198, must be 
delivered to the Governments of the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. x 

Delivery must be effected at such places as the said Gov- 
crnments may select, and must be completed within three 
months. 

In particular, this material will include all items under the 
following heads which are or have been in use or were designed 
for warlike purposes: 

Complete aeroplanes and seaplanes, as well as those being 
manufactured, repaired or assembled. 

Dirigibles able to take the air, being manufactured, repaired 
or assembled. x 

Plant for the manufacture of hydrogen. 

Dirigible sheds and shelters of every kind for aircraft. 

Pending their delivery, dirigibles will, at the expense of Ger- 
many, be maintained inflated with hydrogen; the plant for the 

manufacture of hydrogen, ss well as the sheds for dirigibles, 
may, at the discretion of the said Powers, be left to Germany 
until the time when the dirigibles are handed over. 

Engines for aircraft. 

Nacelles and fuselages. 

Armament (guns, machine guns, light machine guns, bomb- 
dropping apparatus, torpedo-dropping apparatus, synchroniza- 
tion apparatus, aiming apparatus). 

Munitions (cartridges, shells, bombs loaded or unloaded, stocks 
of explosives or of material for their manufacture). 

Instruments for use on aircraft. 

Wireless apparatus and photographic or cinematograph appa- 
ratus for use on aircraft. 

Component parts of any of the items under the preceding 
heads. 

The material referred to above shall not be removed without 
special permission from the said Governments. 


Section IV. 
INTER-ALLIED COMMISSIONS OF CONTROL. 
ARTICLE 203. 


All the military, naval and air clauses contained in the pres- 
ent Treaty, for the execution of which a time-limit is prescribed, 
shall be executed by Germany under the control of Inter-Allied 
Commissions specially appointed for this purpose by the Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers, 


ARTICLE 204. 

The Inter-Allied Commissions of Control will be specially 
charged with the duty of seeing to the complete execution of 
the delivery, destruction, demolition and rendering things use- 
less to be carried out at the expense of the German Government 
in accordance with the present Treaty. 

They will communicate to the German authorities the dect- 
sions which the Principal Allied and Associated Powers have 
reserved the right to take, or which the execution of the mili- 
tary, naval and air clauses may necessitate. 


ARTICLE 205. è 


The Inter-Allied Commissions of Control may establish their 
organisations at the seat of the central German Government. 
They shall be entitled as often as they think desirable to pro- 
ceed to any point whatever in German territory, or to send sub- 
commissions, or to authorize one or more of their members to 
go, to any such point. 
ARTICLE 206. 


The German Government must give all necessary facilities for 
the accomplishment of their missions to the Inter-Allied Com- 
missions of Control and to their members. 

It shall attach a qualified representative to each Inter-Allied 
Commission of Control for the purpose of receiving the commu- 
nications which the Commission may have to address to the 
German Government and of supplying or procuring for the Com- 
mission all information or documents which may be required. 

The German Government must in all cases furnish at its own 
cost all labour and material required to effect the deliveries and 
the works of destruction, dismantling, demolition, and of ren- 
dering things useless, provided for in the present Treaty. 


- ARTICLE 207. 


The upkeep and cost of the Commissions of Control and the 

expenses involved by their work shall be borne by Germany. 
ARTICLE 208. 

The Military Inter-Allied Commission of Control will repre- 
sent the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers in dealing with the German Government in all matters 
concerning the execution of the military clauses. 

In particular it will be its duty to receive from the German 
Government the notifications relating to the location of the 
stocks and depots of munitions, the armament of the fortified 
works, fortresses and forts which Germany is allowed to retain, 
and the location of the works or factories for the production 
of arms, munitions and war material and their operations. 

It will take delivery of the arms, munitions and war mate- 
rial, will select the points where such delivery is to be effected 
and will supervise the works of destruction, demolition, and of 
rendering things useless, which are to be carried out in accord- 
ance with the present Treaty. 

The German Government must furnish to the Military Inter- 
Allied Commission of Control ail such information and docu- 
ments as the latter may deem necessary to ensure the completo 
execution of the military clauses, and in particular all legis- 
lative and administrative documents and regulations. 

ARTICLE 209. 

The Naval Inter-Allied Commission of Control will represent 
the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
in dealing with the German Government in all matters concern- 
ing the execution of the naval clauses. 

In particular it will be its duty to proceed to the building 
yards and to supervise the breaking-up of the ships which sre 
under construction there, to take delivery of all surface ships 
or submarines, salvage ships, docks and the tubular docks, and 
to supervise the destruction and breaking-up provided for. 

The German Government must furnish to the Naval Inter- 
Allied Commission of Control all such information and docu- 
ments as the Commission may deem necessary to ensure the 
complete execution of the naval clauses, in particular the de- 
signs of the warships, the composition of their armaments, the 
details and models of the guns, munitions, torpedoes, mines, ex- 
plosives, wireless telegraphic apparatus and, in general, every- 
thing relating to naval war material, as well as all legislative 
or administrative documents or regulations. 


ARTICLE 210. 

The Aeronautical Inter-Allied Commission of Control will rep- 
resent the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers in dealing with the German Government in all matters 
concerning the execution of the air clauses. 

In particular it will be its duty to make an inventory of tha 
aeronautical material existing in German territory, to inspect 


* 
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aeroplane, balloon and motor manufactories, and factories pro- 
ducing arms, munitions and explosives capable of being used by 
aircraft, to visit all aerodromes, sheds, landing grounds, parks 
and depots, to authorise, where necessary, a removal of mate- 
rial and to take delivery of such material. 

The German Government must furnish to the Aeronautical 
Inter-Allied Commission of Control all such information and leg- 
islative, administrative or other documents which the Commis- 
sion may consider necessary to ensure the complete execution of 
the air clauses, and in particular a list of the personnel belong- 
ing to all the German Air Services, and of the existing material, 
ns well as of that in process of manufacture or on order, and a 
list of all establishments working for aviation, of their positions, 
and of all sheds and landing grounds. 


SECTION V. 
GENERAL ARTICLES. 
ARTICLE 211. 


After the expiration of a period of three months from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, the German laws must 
have been modified and shall be maintained by the German 
Government in conformity with this Part of the present Treaty. 

Within the same period all the administrative or other meas- 
ures relating to the execution of this Part of the Treaty must 
have been taken. 

ARTICLE 212. 

The following portions of the Armistice of November 11, 
1918: Article VI, the first. two and the sixth and seventh para- 
graphs of Article VII; Article IX; Clauses I, II and V of Annex 
ne 2, and the Protocol, dated April 4, 1919, supplementing the 
Armistice of November 11, 1918, remain in force so far as they 
are not inconsistent with the above stipulations. 


ARTICLE 213. 

So long as the present Treaty remains in force, Germany un- 
dertakes to give every facility for any investigation which the 
Council of the League of Nations, acting if need be by a major- 
ity vote, may consider necessary. 

PART VI. 
PRISONERS OF WAR AND GRAVES. 
Secrion I. 
PRISONERS OF WAR. 
ARTICLE 214. 

The repatriation of prisoners of war and interned civilians 
shall take place as soon as possible after the coming into force of 
the present Treaty and shall be carried out with the greatest 
rapidity. 

ARTICLE 215. 

The repatriation of German prisoners of war and interned 
civilians shall, in accordance with Article 214, be carried out by 
a Commission composed of representatives of the Allied and 
Associated Powers on the one part and of the German Govern- 
ment on the other part. 

For each of the Allied and Associated Powers a Sub-Commis- 
sion, composed exclusively of Representatives of the interested 
Power and of Delegates of the German Government, shall regu- 
late the details of carrying into effect the repatriation of the 
prisoners of war. 

ARTICLE 216. : 


From the-time of their delivery into the hands of the Germa 
authorities the prisoners of war and interned civilians are to be 
returned without delay to their homes by the said authorities. 

Those amongst them who before the war were habitually resi- 
dent in territory occupied by the troops of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers are likewise to be sent to their homes, subject to 
the consent and control of the military authorities of the Allied 
and Associated armies of occupation. 


ARTICLE 217. 


The whole cost of repatriation from the moment of starting 
shall be borne by the German Government who shall also provide 
the Jand and sea transport and staff considered necessary by the 
Commission referred to in Article 215. 


ARTICLE 218, 


Prisoners of war and interned civilians awaiting disposal or 
undergoing sentence for offences against discipline shall be re- 
patriated irrespective of the completion of their sentence or of 
the proceedings pending against them. ? 

This stipulation shall not apply to prisoners of war and in- 
boned ens punished for offences committed subsequent to 
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During the period pending their repatriation all prisoners of 
war and interned civilians shall remain subject to the existing 
regulations, more especially as regards work and discipline. 


ARTICLE 219. 


Prisoners of war and interned civilians who are awaiting dis- 
posal or undergoing sentence for offences other than those 
against discipline may be detained. 


ARTICLE 220. 


The German Government undertakes to admit to its territory 
without distinction all persons liable to repatriation. 

Prisoners of war or other German nationals who do not de- 
sire to be repatriated may be excluded from repatriation; but 
the Allied and Associated Governments reserve to themselves 
the right either to repatriate them or to take them to a neutral 
country or to allow them to reside in their own territories. 

The German Government undertakes not to institute any 
exceptional proceedings against these persons or their families 
nor to take any repressive or vexatious measures of any kind 
whatsoever against them on this account. 


ARTICLE 221, 


The Allied and Associated Governments reserve the right te 
make the repatriation of German prisoners of war or German 
nationals in their hands conditional upon the immediate noti- 
fication and release by the German Government of any prison- 
ers of war who are nationals of the Allied and Associated 
Powers and may still be in Germany. > 


ARTICLE 222, 


Germany undertakes: 

(1) To give every facility to Commissions to enquire into the 
cases of those who cannot be traced; to furnish such Com- 
missions with all necessary means of transport; to allow them 
access to camps, prisons, hospitals and all other places; and to 
place at their disposal all documents, whether publie or private, 
which would facilitate their enquiries ; 

(2) To impose penalties upon any German officials or private 
persons who have concealed the presence of any nationals of 
any of the Allied and Associated Powers or have neglected to 
reveal the presence of any such after it had come to their 
knowledge. 223 

ARTICLE 223. | 


Germany undertakes to restore without delay from the date 
of the coming into force of the present Treaty all articles, 
money, securities and documents which have belonged to na- 
tionals of the Allied and Associated Powers and which have 
been retained by the German authorities. 


ARTICLE 224. i 


The High Contracting Parties waive reciprocally all repay- 
ment of sums due for the maintenance of prisoners of war in 
their respective territories. 


Section II. 
GRAVES. 
ARTICLE 225. 


The Allied and Associated Governments and the German 
Government will cause to be respected and maintained the 
graves of the soldiers and sailors buried in their respective 
territories. 

They agree to recognise any commission appointed by an 
Allied or Associated Government for the purpose of identifying, 
registering, caring for or erecting suitable memorials over the 
said graves and to facilitate the discharge of its duties, 

Furthermore they agree to afford, so far as the provisions of 
their laws and the requirements of publie health allow, every 
facility for giving effect to requests that the bodies of their 
soldiers and sailors may be transferred to their own country. 


ARTICLE 226. 


The graves of prisoners of war and interned civilians who 
are nationals of the different belligerent States and have died 
in captivity shall be properly maintained in accordance with 
Article 225 of the present Treaty. 

The Allied and Associated Governments on the one part and 
the German Government on the other part reciprocally under- 
take also to furnish to each other: 

(1) A complete list of those who have died, together with all 
information useful for identification ; 

(2) All information as to the number and position of the 
graves of all those who have been buried without identification. 
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PART VII. 4 


PENALTIES. 
ARTICLE 227. 


The Allied and Associated Powers publicly arraign William II 
of Hohenzollern, formerly German Emperor, for a supreme 
offence against international morality and the sanctity of 
treaties. 

A special tribunal will be constituted to try the accused, 
thereby assuring him the guarantees essential to the right of 
defence. It will be composed of five judges, one appointed by 
each of the following Powers: namely, the United States of 
America, Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan, 

In its decision the tribunal will be guided by the highest 
motives of international policy, with a view to vindicating the 
solemn obligations of international undertakings and the valid- 
ity of international morality. It will be its duty to fix the 
punishment which it considers should be imposed. 

The Allied and Associated Powers will address a request to 
the Government of the Netherlands for the surrender to them 
of the ex-Emperor in order that he may be put on trial. 

ARTICLE 228. 


The German Government recognizes the right of the Allied 
and Associated Powers to bring before military tribunals per- 
sons accused of having committed acts in violation of the laws 
and customs of war. Such persons shall, if found guilty, be 
sentenced to punishments laid down by law. This provision will 
apply notwithstanding any proceedings or prosecution before 
a tribunal in Germany or in the territory of her allies. 

The German Government shall hand over to the Allied and 
Associated Powers, or to such one of them as shall so request, 
all persons accused of having committed an act in violation of 
the laws and customs of war, who are specified either by name 
or by the rank, office or employment which they held under the 
German authorities. 

ARTICLE 229. 


Persons guilty of criminal acts against the nationals of one 
of the Allied and Associated Powers will be brought before the 
military tribunals of that Power. 

Persons guilty of criminal acts against the nationals of more 
than one of the Allied and Associated Powers will be brought 
before military tribunals composed of members of the military 
tribunals of the Powers concerned. 

In every case the accused will be entitled to name his own 


counsel. 
ARTICLE 230. 


The German Government undertakes to furnish all docu- 
ments and information of every kind, the production of which 
may be considered necessary to ensure the full knowledge of the 
incriminating acts, the discovery of offenders and the just 
appreciation of responsibility. 


PART VIII. 
REPARATION. 
Section I. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS. ; 
ARTICLE 231. 


The Allied and Associated Governments affirm and Germany 
accepts the responsibility of Germany and her allies for causing 
all the loss and damage to which the Allied and Associated 
Governments and their nationals: have been subjected as a 
consequence of the war imposed upon them by the aggression of 
Germany and her allies. 

ARTICLE 232. 


The Allied and Associated Governments recognize that the 
resources of Germany are not adequate, after taking into ac- 
count permanent diminutions of such resources which will re- 
sult from other provisions of the present Treaty, to make 
complete reparation for all such loss and damage. 

The Allied and Associated Governments, however, require, 
and Germany undertakes, that she will make compensation for 
all damage done to the civilian population of the Allied and 
Associated Powers and to their property during the period of 
the belligerency of each as an Allied or Associated Power 
against Germany by such aggression by land, by sea and from 
the air, and in general all damage as defined in Annex I hereto. 

In accordance with Germany’s pledges, already given, as to 
complete restoration for Belgium, Germany undertakes, in addi- 
tion to the compensation for damage elsewhere in this Part pro- 
vided for, as a consequence of the violation of the Treaty of 
1839, to make reimbursement of all sums which Belgium has bor- 


rowed from the Allied and Associated Governments up to Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, together with interest at the rate of five per cent, 
(5%) per annum on such sums. This amount shall be deter- 
mined by the Reparation Commission, and the German Gov- 
ernment undertakes thereupon forthwith to make a special issue 
of bearer bonds to an equivalent amount payable in marks gold, 
on May 1, 1926, or, at the option of the German Government, on 
the Ist of May in any year up to 1926. Subject to the fore- 
going, the form of such bonds shall be determined by the Repara- 
tion Commission, Such bonds shall be handed over to the Repa- 
ration Commission, which has authority to take and acknowl 
edge receipt thereof on behalf of Belgium. 


ARTICLE 233. 


The amount of the above damage for which compensation 18 
to be made by Germany shall be determined by an Inter-Allied 
Commission, to be called the Reparation Commission and con- 
stituted in the form and with the powers set forth hereunder 
and in Annexes II to VII inclusive hereto. 

This Commission shall consider the claims and give to the Ger- 
man Government a just opportunity to be heard. 

The findings of the Commission as to the amount of damage 
defined as above shall be concluded and notified to the German 
Government on or before May 1, 1921, as representing the extent 
of that Government's obligations. 

The Commission shall concurrently draw up a schedule of pay- 
ments prescribing the time and manner for securing end dis- 
charging the entire obligation within a period of thirty years 
from May 1, 1921. If, however, within the period mentioned, 
Germany fails to discharge her obligations, any balance remain- 
ing unpaid may, within the discretion of the Commission, be 
postponed for settlement in subsequent years, or may be handled 
otherwise in such manner as the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments, acting in accordance with the procedure laid down in this 
Part of the present Treaty, shall determine. 


ARTICLE 234. 


The Reparation Commission shall after May 1, 1921, fron 
time to time, consider the resources and capacity of Germany, 
and, after giving her representatives a just opportunity to be 
heard, shall have discretion to extend the date, and to modify 
the form of payments, such as are to be provided for in accord- 
ance with Article 233; but not to cancel any part, except with 
the specific authority of the several Governments represented 
upon the Commission. 

ARTICLE 235. 


In order to enable the Allied and Associated Powers to pro- 
ceed at once to the restoration of their industrial and economic 
life, pending the full determination of their claims, Germany 
shall pay in such instalments and in such manner (whether 
in gold, commodities, ships, securities or otherwise) as the 
Reparation Commission may fix, during 1919, 1920 and the first 
four months of 1921, the equivalent of 20,000,000,000 gold 
marks. Out of this sum the expenses of the armies of occupa- 
tion subsequent to the Armistice of November 11, 1918, shall 
first be met, and such supplies of food and raw materials as 
may be judged by the Governments of the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers to be essential to enable Germany to meet 
her obligations for reparation may also, with the approval of 
the said Governments, be paid for out of the above sum. ‘The 
balance shall be reckoned towards liquidation of the amounts 
due for reparation. Germany shall further deposit bonds as 
prescribed in paragraph 12 (c) of Annex II hereto. - 


ARTICLE 236. 


Germany further agrees to the direct application of her 
economic resources to reparation as specified in Annexes, III, 
IV, V. and VI, relating respectively to merchant shipping, to 
physical restoration, to coal and derivatives of coal, and to 
dyestuffs and other chemical products; provided always that 
the value of the property transferred and any services rendered 
by her under these Annexes, assessed in the manner therein 
prescribed, shall be credited to her towards liquidation of her 
obligations under the above Articles. 


ARTICLE 237. 


The successive instalments, including the above sum, paid 
over by Germany in satisfaction of the above claims will be 
divided by the Allied and Associated Governments in propor- 
tions which have been determined upon by them in advance on 
a basis of general equity and of the rights of each. 

For the purposes of this division the value of property trans- 
ferred and services rendered under Article 243, and under 
Annexes III, IV, V, VI, and VII, shall be reckoned in the same 
manner as cash payments effected in that year. 
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ARTICLE 238. 

In addition to the payments mentioned above Germany shall 
effect, in accordance with the procedure laid down by the 
Reparation Commission, restitution in cash of cash taken away, 
seized or sequestrated, and also restitution of animals, objects 
of every nature and securities taken away, seized or seques- 
trated, in the cases in which it proves possible to identify them 
in territory belonging to Germany or her allies, 

Until this procedure is laid down, restitution will continue in 
accordance with the provisions of the Armistice of November 
11, 1918, and its renewals and the Protocols thereto. 


ARTICLE 239. 


The German Government undertakes to make forthwith the 
restitution contemplated by Article 238 and to make the pay- 
ments and deliveries contemplated by Articles 233, 234, 235 and 
236. 


ARTICLE 240. 


The German Government recognizes the Commission provided 
for by Article 233 as the same may be constituted by the Allied 
and Associated Governments in accordance with Annex II, 
und agrees irrevocably to the possession and exercise by such 
Commission of the power and authority given to it under the 
present Treaty. 

The German Government will supply to the Commission all 
the information which the Commission may require relative 
to the financial situation and operations and to the property, 
productive capacity, and stocks and current production of raw 
materials and manufactured articles of Germany and her na- 
tionals, and further any information relative to military op- 
erations which in the judgment of the Commission may be 
necessary for the assessment of Germany's liability for repara- 
tion as defined in Annex I. 

The German Government will accord to the members of the 
Commission and its authorised agents the same rights and im- 
munities as are enjoyed in Germany by duly accredited diplo- 
matic agents of friendly Powers. : 

Germany further agrees to provide for the salaries and ex- 
penses of the Commission and of such staff as it may employ. 


ARTICLE 241. 


Germany undertakes to pass, issue and maintain in force 
any legislation, orders and decrees that may be necessary to 
give complete effect to these provisions. 

ARTICLE 242. 


The provisions of this Part of the present Treaty do not 
apply to the property, rights and interests referred to in Sec- 
tions III and IV of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the present 
‘Treaty, nor to the product of their liquidation, except so far 
as concerns any final balance in favour of Germany under 
Article 243 (a). 

ARTICLE 243. 


The following shall be reckoned as credits to Germany in 
respect of her reparation obligations: 

(a) Any final balance in favour of Germany under Section 
V (Alsace-Lorraine) of Part III (Political Clauses for Europe) 
and Sections III and IV of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the 
present. Treaty ; 

(b) Amounts due to Germany in respect of transfers under 
Section IV (Saar Basin) of Part III (Political Clauses for 
Europe), Part IX (Financial Clauses), and Part XII (Ports, 
Waterways and Railways) ; 

(c) Amounts which in the judgment of the Reparation Com- 
mission should be credited to Germany on account of any other 
transfers under the present Treaty of property, rights, con- 
cessions or other interests. 

In no case however shall credit be given for property restored 
in accordance with Article 238 of the present Part. 


ARTICLE 244. 


The transfer of the German submarine cables which do not 
form the subject of particular provisions of the present Treaty 
is regulated by Annex VII hereto. 

: ANNEX I. 

Compensation may be claimed from Germany under Article 
232 above in respect of the total damage under the following 
categories: 

(1) Damage to injured persons and to surviving dependents 
by personal injury to or death of civilians caused by acts of 
war, including bombardments or other attacks on land, on sea, 
or from the air, and all the direct consequences thereof, and 
of ali operations of war by the two groups of belligerents 
wherever arising. 


(2) Damage caused by Germany or her allies to civilian 
victims of acts of cruelty, violence or maltreatment (including 
injuries to life or health as a consequence of imprisonment, de- 
portation, internment or evacuation, of exposure at sea or of 
being forced to labour), wherever arising, and to the surviving 
dependents of such victims. . 

(3) Damage caused by Germany or her allies in their own 
territory or in occupied or invaded territory to civilian victims 
of all acts injurious to health or capacity to work, or to honour, 
as well as to the surviving dependents of such victims. 

z (4) Damage caused by any kind of maltreatment of prisoners 
of war. : 

(5) As damage caused to the peoples of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, all pensions and compensation in the nature of 
pensions to naval and military victims of war (including mem- 
bers of the air force), whether mutilated, wounded, sick or 
invalided, and to the dependents of such victims, the amount due 
to the Allied and Associated Governments being calculated for 
each of them as being the capitalised cost of such pensions and 
compensation at the date of the coming into force of the present 
Treaty on the basis of the scales in force in France at such date. 

(6) The cost of assistance by the Government of the Allied 
and Associated Powers to prisoners of war and to their families 
and dependents. 

(7) Allowances by the Governments of the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers to the families and dependents of mobilised persons 
or persons serving with the forces, the amount due to them for 
each calendar year in which hostilities occurred being calculated 
for each Government on the basis of the average scale for such 
payments in force in France during that year. 

(8) Damage caused to civilians by being forced by Germany 
or her allies to labour without just remuneration. 

(9) Damage in respect of all property wherever situated be- 
longing to any of the Allied or Associated States or their 
nationals, with the exception of naval and military works or 
materials, which has been carried off, seized, injured or de- 
stroyed by the acts of Germany or her allies on land, on sea 
or from the air, or damage directly in consequence of hostili- 
ties or of any operations of war. 

(10) Damage in the form of levies, fines and other similar 
exactions imposed by Germany or her allies upon the civilian 
population. 

ANNEX II. 


1 


The Commission referred to in Article 233 shall be called 
“The Reparation Commission” and is hereinafter referred to 
as “the Commission.” 

2 


Delegates to this Commission shall be nominated by the 
United States of America, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Belgium and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. Each of these 
Powers will appoint one Delegate and also one Assistant Dele- 
gate, who will take his place in case of illness or necessary 
absence, but at other times will only have the right to be 
present at proceedings without taking any part therein. 

On no occasion shall the Delegates of more than five of the 
above Powers have the right to take part in the proceedings 
of the Commission and to record their votes. The Delegates 
of the United States, Great Britain, France and Italy shall 
have this right on all occasions. The Delegate of Belgium 
shall have this right on all occasions other than those re- 
ferred to below. The Delegate of Japan shall have this right 
on occasions when questions relating to damage at sea, and 
questions arising under Article 260 of Part IX (Financial 
Clauses) in which Japanese interests dre concerned, are 
under consideration. The Delegate of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State shall have this right when questions relating to Austria, 
Hungary or Bulgaria are under consideration. 

Each Government represented on the Commission shall haye 
the right to withdraw therefrom upon twelve months notice 
filed with the Commission and confirmed in the course of the 
sixth month after the date of the original notice. 

3. $ 

Such of the other Allied and Associated Powers as may be 
interested shall have the right to appoint a Delegate to be 
present and act as Assessor only while their respective claims 
and interests are under examination or discussion, but with- 
out the right to vote. i 8 


In case of the death, resignation or recall of any Delegate, 
Assistant Delegate or Assessor, a successor to him shall be 
nominated as soon as possible. 
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5. 

The Commission will have its principal permanent Bureau 
in Paris and will hold its first meeting in Paris as soon as prac- 
ticable after the coming into foree of the present Treaty, and 
thereafter will meet in such place or places: and at such time: 
as it may deem convenient and as may be necessary for the 
most expeditious discharge of its duties. 


6. 


At its first meeting the Commission shall elect, from among 
the Delegates referred to above, a Chairman and a Vice-Chair- 
man, who shall hold office for one year and shall be eligible 
for re-election. If a vacancy in the p or Vice- 
Chairmanship should occur during the annual period, the Com- 
mission shall proceed to a new election for the remainder of 
the said period. f 

E 


The Commission is authorised to appoint all necessary offi- 
cers, agents and employees who may be required for the exe- 
cution of its functions, and to fix their remuneration; to con- 
stitute committees, whose members need not necessarily be 
members of the Commission, and to take all executive steps 
necessary for the purpose of discharging its duties; and to 
delegate authority and discretion to officers, agents and com- 
mittees. 

8. 


All proceedings of the Commission shall be private, unless, 
on particular oceasions, the Commission shall otherwise deter- 
mine for special reasons. 

9. 


The Commission shall be required, if the German Government 
so desire, to hear, within a period which it will fix from time 
to time, evidence and arguments on the part of Germany on 
any question connected with her capacity to pay. 


10. 


The Commission shall consider the claims and give to the 
German Government a just opportunity to be heard, but not to 
take any part whatever in the decisions of the Commission. 
The Commission shall afford a similar opportunity to the allies 
of eee when it shall consider that their interests are in 
question. 


11. 


The Commission shall not be bound by any particular code 
or rules of law or by any particular rule of evidence or of 
procedure, but shall be guided by justice, equity and good faith. 
Its decisions must follow the same principles and rules in all 
as ee 22 mY as 2 will establish rules relating 

m of Proof of claims. It may act on any trustworthy 
modes of computation. x z V9 

12. 


The Commission shall have all the powers conferred n į 
7 eg exercise all the functions assigned to it, by hc omens 

reaty. 

The Commission shall in general have wide latitude as to its 
control and handling of the whole reparation problem as dealt 
with in this Part of the present Treaty and shall have authority 
to interpret its provisions. Subject to the provisions of the 
present Treaty, the Commission is constituted by the several 
Allied and Associated Governments referred to in paragraphs 
2 and 3 above as the exclusive agency of the said Governments 
respectively for receiving, selling, holding, and distributing the 
reparation payments to be made by Germany under this Part 
of the present Treaty. The Commission must comply with the 
following conditions and provisions: 

(a) Whatever part of the full amount of the proved claims: 
is not paid in gold, or in ships, securities and commodities or 
otherwise, Germany shall be required, under such conditions. 
as the Commission may determine, to cover by way of gnarantee 


by an equivalent issue of bonds, obligations or otherwise, in 


order to constitute an acknowledgment of the said part of the 
debt. = 

(b) In periodically estimating Germany's capacity to pay, 
the Commission shall examine the German system of taxation, 
first, to the end that the sums for reparation which Germany is 
required to pay shall become a charge upon all her revenues 
prior to that for the service or discharge of any domestic loan, 


and secondly, so as to satisfy itself that, in general, the | 


German scheme of taxation is fully as heavy proportionately as 
that of any of the Powers represented on the Commission. 


(c) In order to facilitate and continue the immediate restora- |, 


tion of the economic life of the Allied and Associated countries, 


the Commission will as provided in Article 235 take from 
by way of security for and acknowledgment of her 


debt a first instalment of gold bearer bonds free of all taxes 
and charges of every description established or to be estab- 
lished by the Government of the German Empire or of the 
German States, or by any authority subject to them; these 
bonds will be delivered on account and in three portions, the 
marks gold being payable in conformity with Article 262 of 
Part IX (Financial Clauses) of the present Treaty as follows: 

(1) To be issued forthwith, 20,000,000,000 Marks gold bearer 
bonds, payable not later than May 1, 1921, without interest. 
There shall be specially applied towards the amortisation of 
these bonds the payments which Germany is pledged to make 
in conformity with Article 238, after deduction of the sums 
used for the reimbursement of expenses of the armies of oc- 

and for payment of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
Such bonds as have not been redeemed by May 1, 1921, shall 
then be exchanged or new bonds of the same type as those 
provided for below (paragraph 12, c, (2)). f 

(2) To be issued forthwith, further 40,000,000,000 Marks 
gold bearer bonds, bearing interest at 24 per cent. per annum 
between 1921 and 1926, and thereafter at 5 per cent. per annum 
with an additional 1 per cent. for amortisation beginning in 
1926 on the whole amount of the issue. 

(3) To be delivered forthwith a covering undertaking in 
writing to issue when, but net until, the Commission is satisfied 
that Germany can meet such interest and sinking fund obliga- 
tions, a further instalment of 40,000,000,000 Marks gold 5 per 
cent. bearer bonds, the time and mode of payment of principal 
and ‘nterest to be determined by the Commission. 

The dates for payment of interest, the manner of applying 
the amortisation fund, and all other questions relating to the 
issue, management and regulation of the bond issue shall be 
determined by the Commission from time to time. 

Further issues by way of acknowledgment and security may 
be required as the Commission subsequently determines from 
time to time. 

(d) In the event of bonds, obligations or other evidence of 
indebtedness issued by Germany by way of security for or 
acknowledgment of her reparation debt being disposed of out- 
right, not by way of pledge, to persons other than the several 
Governments in whose favour Germany's original reparation 
indebtedness was created, am amount of such reparation in- 
debtedness shall be deemed to be extinguished corresponding to 
the nominal value of the bonds, etc., so disposed of outright, 
and the obligation of Germany in respect of such bonds shall be 
confined to her liabilities to the holders of the bonds, as ex- 
pressed upon their face. > 

(e) The damage for repairing, reconstructing and rebuilding 
property in the invaded and devastated districts, including rein- 
stallation of furniture, machinery and other equipment, will be 
calculated according to the cost at the dates when the work is 
done. 

(f) Decisions of the Commission relating to the total or par- 
tial cancellation of the capital or interest of any verified debt 
of Germany must be accompanied by a statement of its reasons, 


13. 


As to voting, the Commission will observe the following rules: 

When a decision of the Commission is taken, the votes of all 
the Delegates entitled to vote, or in the absence of any of them, 
of their Assistant Delegates, shall be recorded. Abstention from 
voting is.to be treated as a vote against the proposal under dis- 
cussion. Assessors have no vote. 

On the following questions unanimity is necessary: 

(a) Questions involving the sovereignty of any of the Allied 
and Associated Powers, or the cancellation of the whole or any 
part of the debt or obligations ef Germany ; 

(5) Questions of determining the amount and conditions of 
bonds or other obligations to be issued by the German Govern- 
ment and of fixing the time and manner for selling, negotiating 
or distributing such bonds; 

(c) Any postponement, total or partial, beyond the end of 
1930, of the payment of instalments falling due between May 
1, 1921, and the end of 1926 inclusive; 

(d) Any postponement, total or partial, of any instalment 
falling due after 1926 for a period exceeding three years; 

(e) Questions of applying in any particular case a method 


of measuring damages different from that which has been 


previously applied in a similar case; 

) Questions, of the interpretation of the provisions of this 
Part of the present Treaty. 

All other questions shall be decided by the vote of a majority. 

In case of any difference of opinion among the Delegates, 
which cannot be solved by reference to their Governments, 
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upon the question whether a given case is one which requires 
a unanimous vote for its decision or not, such difference shall 
be referred to the immediate arbitration of some impartial 
person to be agreed upon by their Governments, whose award 
the Allied and Associated Governments agree to accept. 


14. 

Decisions of the Commission, in accordance with the powers 
conferred upon it, shall forthwith become binding and may be 
put into immediate execution without further proceedings. 

15. 

The Commission will issue to each of the interested Powers, 
„in such form as the Commission shall fix: 

(1) A certificate stating that it holds for the account of the 
said Power bonds of the issues mentioned above, the said cer- 
tificate, on the demand of the Power concerned, being divisible 
in a number of parts not exceeding five; 

(2) From time to time certificates stating the goods deliv- 
ered by Germany on account of her reparation. debt which it 
holds for the account of the said Power. 

The said certificates shall be registered, and upon notice to 
the Commission, may be transferred by endorsement. 

When bonds are issued for sale or negotiation, and when 
goods are delivered by the Commission, certificates to an equiy- 
alent value must be withdrawn. 

16. 

Interest shall be debited to Germany as from May 1, 1921, 
in respect of her debt as determined by the Commission, after 
allowing for sums already covered by cash payments or their 
equivalent, or by bonds issued to the Commission, or under 
Article 243. The rate of interest shall be 5 per cent. unless the 
Commission shall determine at some future time that circum- 
stances justify a variation of this rate. 

The Commission, in fixing on May 1, 1921, the total amount of 
the debt of Germany, may take account of interest due on sums 
arising out of the reparation of material damage as from 
November 11, 1918, up to May 1, 1921. 


17. 


In gase of default by Germany in the performance of any 
obligation under this Part of the present Treaty, the Commission 
will forthwith give notice of such default to each of the inter- 
ested Powers end may make such recommendations as to the 
action to be taken in consequence of such default as it may think 
necessary. K 


The measures which the Allied and Associated Powers shall 
bave the right to take, in case of voluntary default by Germany, 
and which Germany agrees not to regard as acts of war, may 
include economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals and in 
general such other measures as the respective Governments may 
determine to be necessary in the circumstances. 


19. 

Payments required to be made in gold or its equivalent on 
account of the proved claims of the Allied and Associated Powers 
may at any time be accepted by the Commission in the form of 
chattels, properties, commodities, businesses, rights, concessions, 
within or without German territory, ships, bonds, shares or se- 
curities of any kind, or currencies of Germany or other States, 
the value of such substitutes for gold being fixed at a fair and 
just amount by the Commission itself. 

20. 

The Commission, in fixing or accepting payment in specified 
properties or rights, shall have due regard for any legal or equit- 
able interests of the Allied and Associated Powers or of neutral 
Powers or of their nationals therein. 


21. 


No member of the Commission shall be responsible, except 
to the Government appointing him, for any action or omission 
as such member. No one of the Allied or Associated Govern- 
ments assumes any responsibility in respect of any other Govern- 
ment. 

99 


seas 


Subject to the provisions of the present Treaty this Annex 
may be amended by the unanimous decision of the Governments 
represented from time to time upon the Commission. 

23. 

When all the amounts due from Germany and her allies under 

the present Treaty or the decisions of the Commission have been 

: discharged and all sums received, or their equivalents, shall have 
been distributed to the Powers interested, the Commission shall 
be dissolved. 


ANNEX III. 
Lk 


Germany recognises the right of the Allied and Associated 
Powers to the replacement, ton for ton (gross tonnage) and 
class for class, of all merchant ships and fishing boats lost or 
damaged owing to the war. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the fact that the tonnage of Ger- 
man shipping at present in existence is much less than that lost 
by the Allied and Associated Powers in consequence of the 
German aggression, the right thus recognised will be enforced 
on German ships and boats under the following conditions: 

The German Government, on behalf of themselves and so as 
to bind all other persons interested, cede to the Allied and 
Associated Governments the property in all the German mer- 
chant ships which are of 1,600 tons gross and upwards; in one- 
half, reckoned in tonnage, of the ships which are between 1,000 
tons and 1,600 tons gross; in one-quarter, reckoned in tonnage, 
of the steam trawlers; and in one-quarter, reckoned in ton- 
nage, of the other fishing boats. 

2 


The German Government will, within two months of the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty, deliver to the Reparation 
Commission all the ships and boats mentioned in paragraph 1. 


3. 


The ships and boats mentioned in paragraph 1 include all 
ships and boats Which (a) fly, or may be entitled to fly, the 
German merchant flag; or (b) are owned by any German na- 
tional, company or corporation or by any company or corpora- 
tion belonging to a country other than an Allied or Associated 
country and under the control or direction of German nationals; 
or (e) are now under construction (1) in Germany, (2) in 
other than Allied or Associated countries for the account of 
any German national, company or corporation. 

4. 


For the purpose of providing documents of title for the ships 
and boats to be handed over as above mentioned, the German 
Government will: 

(a) Deliver to the Reparation Commission in respect of each 
vessel a bill of sale or other document of title evidencing the 
transfer to the Commission of the entire property in the vessel, 
free from all encumbrances, charges and liens of all kinds, as 
the Commission may require; 

(b) Take all measures that may be indicated by the Repara- 
tion Commission for ensuring that the ships themselves shall be 
placed at its disposal. U 


As an additional part of reparation, Germany agrees to cause 
merchant ships to be built in German yards for the account of 
the Allied and Associated Governments as follows: 

(a) Within three months of the coming into force of the pres- 
ent Treaty, the Reparation Commission will notify to the Ger- 
man Government the amount of tonnage to be laid down in 
German shipyards in each of the two years next succeeding the 
three months mentioned above. 

(b) Within two years of the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, the Reparation Commission will notify to the German 
Government the amount of tonnage to be laid down in each of the 
three years following the two years mentioned above. 

(c) The amount of tonnage to be laid down in each year shall 
not exceed 200,000 tons, gross tonnage. 

(d) The specifications of the ships to be built, the conditions 
under which they are to be built and delivered, the price per ton 
at which they are to be accounted for by the Reparation Com- 
mission, and all other questions relating to the accounting, order- 
ing, building and delivery of the ships; shall be determined by 
the Commission. 

Germany undertakes to restore in kind and in normal condi- 
tion of upkeep to the Allied and Associated Powers, within two 
months of the coming into force of the present Treaty, in accord- 
ance with procedure to be laid down by the Reparation Com- 
mission, any boats and other movable appliances belonging to 
inland navigation which since August 1, 1914, have by any means 
whatever come into her possession or into the possession of her 
nationals, and which can be identified. 

With a view to make good the loss in inland navigation ton- 
nage, from whatever cause arising, which has been incurred 
during the war by the Allied and Associated Powers, and which 
cannot be made good by means of the restitution prescribed 
above, Germany agrees to cede to the Reparation Commission 
a portion of the German river fleet up to the amount of the loss 
mentioned above, provided that such cession shall not exceed 
20 per cent. of the river fleet as it existed on November 11, 1918. 

The conditions of this cession shall be settled by the arbitra- 
tors referred to in Article 339 of Part XII (Ports, Waterways 
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and Railways) of the present Treaty, who are charged with 
the settlement of difficulties relating to the apportionment of 
river tonnage resulting from the new international régime ap- 
plicable to certain river systems or from the territorial changes 
affecting those systems. 

i 


Germany. agrees to take any measures that may be indicated 
to her by the Reparation Commission for obtaining the full title 
to the property in all ships which have during the war been 
transferred, or are in process of transfer, to neutral flags, with- 
out the consent of the Allied and Associated Governments. 

8. 

Germany waives all claims of any description against the 
Allied and Associated Governments and their nationals in re- 
spect of the detention, employment, loss or damage of any Ger- 
man ships or boats, exception being made of payments due in 
respect of the employment of ships in conformity with the Armis- 
tice Agreement of January 13, 1919, and subsequent Agreements. 

The handing over of the ships of the German mercantile ma- 
rine must be continued without interruption in accordance with 
the said Agreement. 

9. 


Germany waives all claims to vessels or cargoes sunk by or 
in consequence of naval action and subsequently salved, in which 
any of the Allied or Associated Governments or their nationals 
may have any interest either as owners, charterers, insurers or 
otherwise, notwithstanding any decree of condemnation which 
may have been made by a Prize Court of Germany or of her 
allies, 

ANNEX IY, 
8 

The Allied and Associated Powers require, and Germany un- 
dertakes, that in part satisfaction of her obligations expressed 
in the present Part she will, as hereinafter provided, devote her 
economic resources directly to the physical restoration of the 
invaded areas of the Allied and Associated Powers, to the ex- 
tent that these Powers may determine. 

2 


The Allied and Associated Governments may file with the 
Reparation Commission lists showing: 

(a) Animals, machinery, equipment, tools and like articles of 
a commercial character, which have been seized, consumed or 
destroyed by Germany or destroyed in direct consequence of 
military operations, and which such Governments, for the pur- 
pose of meeting immediate and urgent needs, desire to have re- 
placed by animals and articles of the same nature which are in 
being in German territory at the date of the coming into force 
of the present Treaty ; 

(b) Reconstruction materials (stones, bricks, refractory 
bricks, tiles, wood, window-glass, steel, lime, cement, etc.), ma- 
chinery, heating apparatus, furniture and like articles of a 
commercial character which the said Governments desire to 
have produced and manufactured in Germany and delivered to 
them to permit of the restoration of the invaded areas. 


3 


The lists relating to the articles mentioned in 2 (a) above 
shall be filed within sixty days after the date of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty. ; 

The lists relating to the articles in 2 (b) above shall be filed 
on or before December 31, 1919. 

The lists shall contain all such details as are customary in 
commercial contracts dealing with the subject matter, includ- 
ing specifications, dates of delivery (but not extending over 
more than four years), and places of delivery, but not price or 
value, which shall be fixed as hereinafter provided by the Com- 
mission. E 


Immediately upon the filing of such lists with the Commis- 
sion, the Commission shall consider the amount and number 
of the materials and animals mentioned in the lists provided 
for above which are to be required of Germany. In reaching 
a decision on this matter the Commission shall take into ac- 
count such domestic requirements of Germany as it deems 
essential for the maintenance of Germany's social and eco- 
nomic life, the prices and dates at which similar articles 
can be obtained in the Allied and Associated countries as 
compared with those to be fixed for German articles, and the 
general interest of the Allied and Associated Governments 
that the industrial life of Germany be not so disorganised as 
to affect adversely the ability of Germany to perform the 
other acts of reparation stipulated for. 


Machinery, equipment, tools and like articles of a com- 
mercial character in actual industrial use are not, however, 
to be demanded of Germany unless there is no free stock of 
such articles respectively which is not in use and is available, 
and then not in excess of thirty per cent. of the quantity of 
such articles in use in any one establishment or undertaking. 

The Commission shall give representatives of the German 
Government an opportunity and a time to be heard as to 
ip capacity to furnish the said materials, articles and ani- 
mals, 

The decision of the Commission shall thereupon and at the 
earliest possible moment be communicated to the German 
Government and to the several interested Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments. 

The German Government undertakes to deliver the ma- 
terials, articles and animals as specified in the said communi- 
cation, and the interested Allied and Associated Governments 
severally agree to accept the same, provided they conform to 
the specification given, or are not, in the judgment of the 
Commission, unfit to be utilized in the work of reparation. 

5. 


The Commission shall determine the value to be attributed 
to the materials, articles and animals to be delivered in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing, and the Allied or Associated 
Power receiving the same agrees to be charged with such 
value, and the amount thereof shall be treated as a payment 
by Germany to be divided in accordance with Article 237 of 
this Part of the present Treaty. 

In cases where the right to require physical restoration as 
above provided is exercised, the Commission shall ensure that 
the amount to be credited against the reparation obligation of 
Germany shali be the fair value of work done or materials 
supplied by Germany, and that the claim made by the inter- 
ested Power in respect of the damage so repaired by physical 
restoration shall be discharged to the extent of the proportion 
which the damage thus repaired bears to the whole of the 
damage thus claimed for. 


As an immediate advance on account of the animals referred 
to in paragraph 2 (a) above, Germany undertakes to deliver 
in equal monthly instalments in the three months following 
the coming into force of the present Treaty the following 
quantities of live stock: 

(1) To the French Government. 
500 stallions (3 to 7 years) ; 
30,000 fillies and mares (18 months to 7 
Ardennais, Boulonnais or Belgian; 
2,000 bulls (18 months to 3 years) ; 
90,000 milch cows (2 to 6 years) ; 
1,000 rams; 
100,000 sheep ; 
10,000 goats. 
(2) To the Belgian Gorernment. 
200 stallions (3 to 7 years), large Belgian type; 
5,000 mares (8 to 7 years), large Belgian type; 
5,000 fillies (18 months to 3 years), large Belgian type; 
2,000 bulls (18 months to 3 years) ; 
50,000 milch cows (2 to 6 years) ; 
40,000 heifers; 
200 rams; 


years), type: 


The animals delivered shall be of average health and con- 
dition. 7 
To the extent that animals so delivered cannot be identified 
as animals taken away or seized, the value of such animals 
shall be credited against the reparation obligations of Ger- 
many in accordance with paragraph 5 of this Annex. 
7 


Without waiting for the decisions of the Commission referred 
to in paragraph 4 of this Annex to be taken, Germany must 
continue the delivery to France of the agricultural material 
referred to in Article III of the renewal dated January 16, 
1919, of the Armistice. 

ANNEX V. 
EN 

Germany accords the following options for the delivery of coal 
and derivatives of coal to the undermentioned signatories of 
the present Treaty. 

Germany undertakes to deliver to France seven million tons 
of coal per year for ten years. In addition, Germany under- 
takes to deliver to France annually for a period not exceeding 
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ten years an amount of coal equal to the difference between the 
annual production before the war of the coal mines of the Nord 
and Pas de Calais, destroyed as a result of the war, and the 
Production of the mines of the same area during the years in 
question: such delivery not to exceed twenty million tons in 
any one year of the first five years, and eight million tons in 
any one year of the sueceeding five years. 

It is understood that due diligence will be exercised in the 
restoration of the destroyed mines in the Nord and the Pas de 
Calais, 

3. 

Germany undertakes to deliver to Belgium eight million tons 

of coal annually for ten years. 


4. 
Germany undertakes to deliver to Italy up to the following 
quantities of coal: 


July 1919 to June 1920___ 
1920 


— — 4 million tons, 
. ˙ A — 8 


— 121 — 192 a — 
. —-— — — 
— 222 — 152. 3 


and each of the following five years 
At least two-thirds of the actual deliveries to be land-borne. 
5. 


Germany further undertakes to deliver annually to Luxem- 
burg, if directed by the Reparation Commission, a quantity of 
coal equal to the pre-war annual consumption of German coal 
in Luxemburg. 


The prices to be paid for coal delivered under these options 
shall be as follows: 

(a) For overland delivery, including delivery by barge, the 
German pithead priee to German nationals, plus the freight to 
French, Belgian, Italian or Luxemburg frontiers, provided that 
the pithead price does net exceed the pithead price of British 
coal for export. In the case of Belgian bunker coal, the price 
shall not exceed the Dutch bunker price. 

Railroad and barge tariffs shall not be higher than the lowest 
similar rates paid in Germany. 

(b) For sea delivery, the German export price f. o. b. Ger- 
man ports, or the British export price f. o. b. British ports, 
whichever may be lower. 


— 


t. 

The Allied and Associated Governments interested may de- 
mand the delivery, in place of coal, of metallurgical coke in the 
proportion of 3 tons of coke to 4 tons of coal. 

8. 

Germany undertakes to deliver to France, and to transport to 
the French frontier by rail or by water, the following products, 
during each of the three years following the coming into force of 
this Treaty: 


Benzol — 35, 000 tons. 
Coal ta 50, 000 tons. 
Sulphate of ammonia. — 30, 000 tons. 


All or part of the coal tar may, at the option of the French 
Government, be replaced by corresponding quantities of products 
of distillation, such as light oils, heavy oils, anthracene, naph- 
thalene or pitch. 5 


The price paid for coke and for the articles referred to in the 
preceding paragraph shall be the same as the price paid by Ger- 
man nationals under the same conditions of shipment to the 
French frontier or to the German ports, and shall be subject to 
any advantages which may be accorded similar products fur- 
nished to German nationals. 5 

10. 


The foregoing options shall be exercised through the interven- 
tion of the Reparation Commission, which, subject to the specific 
provisions hereof, shall have power to determine all questions 
relative to procedure and the qualities and quantities of 
products, the quantity of coke which may be substituted for 
coal, and the times and modes of delivery and payment. In 
giving notice to the German Government of the foregoing options 
the Commission shall give at least 120 days’ notice of deliveries 
to be made after January 1, 1920, and at least 30 days’ notice 
of deliveries to be made between the coming into force of this 
Treaty and January 1, 1920. Until Germany has received the 
demands referred to in this paragraph, the provisions of the 
Protocol of December 25, 1918, (Execution of Article VI of the 
Armistice of November 11, 1918) remain in force. The notice 
to be given to the German Government of the exercise of the 


right of substitution accorded by paragraphs 7 and 8 shall be 
such as the Reparation Commission may consider sufficient. If 
the Commission shall determine that the full exercise of the 
foregoing options would interfere unduly with the industrial 
requirements of Germany, the Commission is authorised to post- 
pone or to cancel deliveries, and in so doing to settle all ques- 
tions of priority; but the coal to replace coal from destroyed 
mines shall receive priority over other deliveries. 


2 ANNEX VI. ee 
1. 


Germany accords to the Reparation Commission an option to 
require as part of reparation the delivery by Germany of such 
quantities and kinds of dyestuffs and chemical drugs as the 
Commission may designate, not exceeding 50 per cent. of the 
total stock of each and every kind of dyestuff and chemical drug 
in Germany or under German control at the date of the coming 
into force of the present Treaty. 

This option shall be exercised within sixty days of the receipt 
by the Commission of such particulars as to stocks as may be 
considered necessary by the Commission. 


2. 

Germany further accords to the Reparation Commission an 
option to require delivery during the period from the date of 
the coming into force of the present Treaty until January 1, 
1920, and during each period of six months thereafter until 
January 1, 1925, of any specified kind of dyestuff and chemical 
drug up to an amount not exceeding 25 per cent. of the German 
production of such dyestuffs and chemical drugs during the 
previous six months period. If in any case the production dur- 
ing such previous six months was, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, less than normal, the amount required may be 25 per 
cent. of the normal production. 

Such option shall be exercised within four weeks after the re- 
ceipt of such particulars as to production and in such form as 
may be considered necessary by the Commission; these particu- 
lars shall be furnished by the German Government immedi- 
ately after the expiration of each six months period. 


3. 


For dyestuffs and chemieal drugs delivered under paragraph 1, 
the price shall be fixed by the Commission having regard to pre- 
war net export prices and to subsequent increases of cost. 

For dyestuffs and ehemical drugs delivered under paragraph 2, 
the price shall be fixed by the Commission having regard to pre- 
war net export prices and subsequent variations of cost, or the 
lowest net selling price of similar dyestuffs and chemical drugs 
to any other purchaser, > 


All details, including mode and times of exercising the op- 
tions, and making delivery, and all other questions arising under 
this arrangement shall be determined by the Reparation Com- 
mission; the German Government will furnish to the Commis- 
sion all necessary information and other assistance which it 
may require. 5 


The above expression “ dyestuffs and chemical drugs ” includes 
all synthetic dyes and drugs and intermediate or other products 
used in connection with dyeing, so far as they are manufac- 
tured for sale. The present arrangement shall also apply to 
cinchona bark and salts of quinine. 


ANNEX VII. 


Germany renounces on her own behalf and on behalf of her 
nationals in favour of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers all rights, titles or privileges of whatever nature in 
the submarine cables set out below, or in any portions thereof: 

Emben-Vigo: from the Straits of Dover to off Vigo; 
Emden-Brest: from off Cherbourg to Brest; 
Emden-Teneriffe: from off Dunkirk to off Teneriffe; 
Emden-Azores (1): from the Straits of Dover to Fayal; 
Emden-Azores (2): from the Straits of Dover to Fayal; 
Azores-New-York (1): from Fayal to New York; 
Azores-New-York (2): from Fayal to the longitude of Hali- 
fax, 
Teneriffe-Monrovia : from off Teneriffe to off Monrovia; 
Monrovia-Lome: 


lat. FA 80 N 

from about long.: 7° 40° W. ee Greenwich; 
lat. 285 20 N.; 

Waben long. : 55 30’ W. "of Greenwich; 
lat. 3° 48' N.; 

and from about -A long. 0° 00’, 


to Lome; 
Lome-Duala: from Lome to Duala; 
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Monrovia-Pernambuco: from off Monrovia to off Pernam- 
buco; 

Constantinople-Constanza : 
sianza ; 

Yap-Shanghai, Yap-Guam, and Yap-Menado (Celebes) : from 
Yap Island to Shanghai, from Yap Island to Guam 
Island, and from Yap Island to Menado, 

The value of the above mentioned cables or portions thereof 
in so far as they are privately owned, calculated on the basis of 
the original cost less a suitable allowance for depreciation, shall 
be credited to Germany in the reparation account. 


Section II. 
SPECIAL PROVISIONS. 
ARTICLE 245. 


Within six months after the coming into force of the present 
Treaty the German Government must restore to the French 
Government the trophies, archives, historical souvenirs or works 
of art carried away from France by the German authorities in 
the course of the war of 1870-1871 and during this last war, in 
accordance with a list which will be communicated to it by the 
French Government; particularly the French flags taken in the 
course of the war of 1870-1871 and all the political papers 
taken by the German authorities on October 10, 1870, at the 
chateau of Cercay, near Brunoy (Seine-et-Oise) belonging 
at the time to Mr. Rouher, formerly Minister of State. 


ARTICLE 246. 


Within six months from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, Germany will restore to His Majesty the King of the 
Hedjaz the original Koran of the Caliph Othman, which was 
removed from Medina by the Turkish authorities and is stated 
to have been presented to the ex-Emperor William II. 

Within the same period Germany will hand over to his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Government the skull of the Sultan Mkwawa 
which was removed from the Protectorate of German East Af- 
rica and taken to Germany. 

The delivery of the articles above referred to will be effected 
in such place and in such conditions as may be laid down by 
the Governments to which they are to be restored. 


ARTICLE 247. 


Germany undertakes to furnish to the University of Louvain, 
within three months after a request made by it and transmitted 
through the intervention of the Reparation Commission, manu- 
scripts, incunabula, printed books, maps and objects of collec- 
tion corresponding in number and value to those destroyed in 
the burning by Germany of the Library of Louvain. All details 
regarding such replacement will be determined by the Repara- 
tion Commission. 

Germany undertakes to deliver to Belgium, through the Rep- 
aration Commission, within six months of the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, in order to enable Belgium to reconstitute 
two great artistic works: 

(1) The leaves of the triptych of the Mystic Lamb painted 
by the Van Eyck brothers, formerly in the Church of St. Bayon 
at Ghent, now in the Berlin Museum; 

(2) The leaves of the triptych of the Last Supper, painted by 
Dierick Bouts, formerly in the Church of St. Peter at Louvain, 
two of which are now in the Berlin Museum and two in the Old 
Pinakothek at Munich. 


from Constantinople to Con- 


PART IX. 


FINANCIAL CLAUSES, 
ARTICLE 248. 


Subject to such exceptions as the Reparation Commission may 
approve, a first charge upon all the assets and revenues of the 
German Empire and its constituent States shall be the cost of 
reparation and all other costs arising under the present Treaty 
or any treaties or agreements supplementary thereto or under 
arrangements concluded between Germany and the Allied and 
Associated Powers during the Armistice or its extensions. 

Up to May 1, 1921, the German Government shall not export or 
dispose of, and shall forbid the export or disposal of, gold with- 
out the previous approval of the Allied and Associated Powers 
acting through the Reparation Commission, 

ARTICLE 249. 


There shall be paid by the German Government the total cost 
of all armies of the Allied and Associated Governments in occu- 
pied German territory from the date of the signature of the 
Armistice of November 11, 1918, including the keep of men and 
beasts, lodging and billeting, pay and allowances, salaries and 
wages, bedding, heating, lighting, clothing, equipment, harness 
and saddlery, armament and rolling-stock, air services, treatment 
of sick and wounded, veterinary and remount services, transport 
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service of all sorts (such as by rail, sea or river, motor lorries), 
communications and correspondence, and in general the cost of 
all administrative or technical services the working of which is 
necessary for the training of troops and for keeping their num- 
bers up to strength and preserving their military efficiency. 

The cost of such liabilities under the above heads so far as 
they relate to purchases or requisitions by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments in the occupied territories shall be paid by 
the German Government to the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments in marks at the current or agreed rate of exchange. All 
other of the above costs shall be paid in gold marks. 


ARTICLE 250. 


Germany confirms the surrender of all material handed over to 
the Allied and Associated Powers in accordance with the Armi- 
stice of November 11, 1918, and subsequent Armistice Agreements, 
and recognises the title of the Allied and Associated Powers to 
such material, : 

There shall be credited to the German Government, against 
the sums due from it to the Allied and Associated Powers for 
reparation, the value, as assessed by the Reparation Commission, 
referred to in Article 233 of Part VIII (Reparation) of the 
present Treaty, of the material handed over in accordance with 
Article VII of the Armistice of November 11, 1918, or Article 
III of the Armistice Agreement of January 16, 1919, as well as 
of any other material handed over in accordance with the 
Armistice of November 11, 1918, and of subsequent Armistice 
Agreements, for which, as having nonmilitary value, credit 
should in the judgment of the Reparation Commission be allowed 
to the German Government. 

Property belonging to the Allied and Associated Governments 
or their nationals restored or surrendered under the Armistice 
Agreements in specie shall not be credited to the German Govern- 
ment, 

ARTICLE 251. 


The priority of the charges established by Article 248 shall, 
subject to the qualifications made below, be as follows: 

(a) The cost of the armies of occupation as defined under 
Article 249 during the Armistice and its extensions; 

(b) The cost of any armies of occupation as defined under 
Article 249 after the coming into force of the present Treaty ; 

(c) The cost of reparation arising out of the present Treaty 
or any treaties or conventions supplementary thereto ; 

(4) The cost of all other obligations incumbent on Germany 
under the Armistice Conventions or under this Treaty or any 
treaties or conventions supplementary thereto. 


The payment for such supplies of food and raw material for 
Germany and such other payments as may be judged by the 
Allied and Associated Powers to be essential to enable Germany 
to meet her obligations in respect of reparation will have pri- 
ority to the extent and upon the conditions which have been or 
may be determined by the Governments of the said Powers. 


ARTICLE 252. 


The right of each of the Allied and Associated Powers to dis- 
pose of enemy assets and property within its jurisdiction at the 
date of the coming into force of the present Treaty is not 
affected by the foregoing provisions. 


ARTICLE 253. 


Nothing in the foregoing provisions shall prejudice in any 
manner charges or mortgages lawfully effected in favour of the 
Allied or Associated Powers or their nationals respectively, 
before the date at which a state of war existed between Ger- 
many and the Allied or Associated Power concerned, by the 
German Empire or its constituent States, or by German na- 
tionals, on assets in their ownership at that date. 


ARTICLE 254. 


The Powers to which German territory is ceded shall, subject 
to the qualifications made in Article 255, undertake to pay: 

(1) A portion of the debt of the German Empire as it 
stood on August 1, 1914, calculated on the basis of 
the ratio between the average for the three financial 
years 1911, 1912, 1913, of such revenues of the ceded 
territory, and the average for the same years of such 
revenues of the whole German Empire as in the 
judgment of the Reparation Commission are best cal- 
culated to represent the relative ability of the re- 
spective territories to make payment; 

(2) A portion of the debt as it stood on August 1, 1914, of 
the German State to which the ceded territory be- 
longed, to be determined in accordance with the prin- 
ciple stated above. 

Such portions shall be determined by the Reparation Com- 
mission, 
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The method of discharging the obligation, both in respect of 
capital and of interest, so assumed shall be fixed by the Repa- 


ration Commission. Such method may take the form, inter 
alia, of the assumption by the Power to which the territory 
is ceded of Germany’s liability for the German debt held by 
her nationals. But in the event of the method adopted involv- 
ing any payments to the German Government, such payments 
shall be transferred to the Reparation Commission on account 
of the sums due for reparation so long as any balance in respect 
of such sums remains unpaid. 


ARTICLE 255. 


(1) As an exception to the above provision and inasmuch as 
in 1871 Germany refused to undertake any portion of the burden 
of the French debt, France shall be, in respect of Alsace- 
Lorraine, exempt from any payment under Article 254. 

(2) In the case of Poland that portion of the debt which, in 
the opinion of the Reparation Commission, is attributable to the 
measures taken by the German and Prussian Governments for 
the German colonisation of Poland shall be excluded from the 
apportionment to be made under Article 254. 

(3) In the case of all ceded territories other than Alsace- 
Lorraine, that portion of the debt of the German Empire or 
German States which, in the opinion of the Reparation Com- 
mission, represents expenditure by the Governments of the 
German Empire or States upon the Government properties re- 
ferred to in Article 256 shall be excluded from the apportion- 
ment to be made under Article 254. 


ARTICLE 256. 


Powers to which German territory is ceded shall acquire all 
property and possessions situated therein belonging to the Ger- 
man Empire or to the German States, and the value of such 
acquisitions shall be fixed by the Reparation Commission, and 
paid by the State acquiring the territory to the Reparation Com- 
mission for the credit of the German Government on account of 
the sums due for reparation. 

For the purposes of this Article the property and possessions 
of the German Empire and States shall be deemed to include 
all the property of the Crown, the Empire or the States, and the 
private property of the former German Emperor and other Royal 
personages. 

In view of the terms on which Alsace-Lorraine was ceded to 
Germany in 1871, France shall be exempt in respect thereof 
from making any payment or credit under this Article for any 
property or possessions of the German Empire or States situated 
therein. 

Belgium also shall be exempt from making any payment or 
any credit under this Article for any property or possessions of 
the German Empire or States situated in German territory ceded 
to Belgium under the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE 257. 


In the case of the former German territories, including colo- 
nies, protectorates or dependencies, administered by a Manda- 
tory under Article 22 of Part I (League of Nations) of the 
present Treaty, neither the territory nor the Mandatory Power 
shall be charged with any portion of the debt of the German 
Empire or States. 

All property and possessions belonging to the German Empire 
or to the German States situated in such territories shall be 
transferred with the territories to the Mandatory Power in its 
capacity as such and no payment shall be made nor any credit 
given to those Governments in consideration of this transfer. 

For the purposes of this Article the property and possessions 
of the German Empire and of the German States shall be deemed 
to include all the property of the Crown, the Empire or the 
States and the private property of the former German Emperor 
and other Royal personages. 

ARTICLE 258. 

Germany renounces all rights aceorded to her or her nationals 
by treaties, conventions or agreements, of whatsoever kind, to 
representation upon or participation in the control or adminis- 
tration of commissions, state banks, agencies or other financial 
or economic organisations of an international character, ex- 
ercising powers of control or administration, and operating in 
any of the Allied or Associated States, or in Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria or Turkey, or in the dependencies of these States, or 
in the former Russian Empire. 

ARTICLE 259. 

(1) Germany agrees to deliver within one month from the 
date of the coming into force of the present Treaty, to such 
authority as the Principal Allied and Associated Powers may 
designate, the sum in gold which was to be deposited in the 
Reichsbank in the name of the Council of the Administration 


of the Ottoman Public Debt as security for the first issue of 
Turkish Government currency notes. 

(2) Germany recognises her obligation to, make annually for 
the period of twelve years the payments in gold for which pro- 
vision is made in the German Treasury Bonds deposited by her 
from time to time in the name of the Council of the Administra- 
tion of the Ottoman Public Debt as security for the second and 
subsequent issues of Turkish Government currency notes. 

(3) Germany undertakes to deliver, within one month from 
the coming into force of the present Treaty, to such authority 
as the Principal Allied and Associated Powers may designate, 
the gold deposit constituted in the Reichsbank or elsewhere, 
representing the residue of the advance in gold agreed to on 
May 5, 1915, by the Council of the Administration of the Otto- 
man Public Debt to the Imperial Ottoman Government. 

(4) Germany agrees to transfer to the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers any title that she may have to the sum in 
gold and silver transmitted by her to the Turkish Ministry of 
Finance in November, 1918, in anticipation of the payment to 
ve, made in May, 1919, for the service of the Turkish Internal 

an, 

(5) Germany undertakes to transfer to the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers, within a period of one month from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, any sums in gold trans- 
ferred as pledge or as collateral security to the German Gov- 
ernment or its nationals in connection with loans made by them 
to the Austro-Hungarian Government. 

(6) Without prejudice to Article 292 of Part X (Economic 
Clauses) of the present Treaty, Germany confirms the renun- 
ciation provided for in Article XV of the Armistice of Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, of any benefit disclosed by the Treaties of Bu- 
2 and of Brest-Litovsk and by the treaties supplementary 

ereto. 

Germany undertakes to transfer, either to Roumania or to the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers as the case may be, all 
monetary instruments, specie, securities and negotiable instru- 
ments, or goods, which she has received under the aforesaid 
Treaties. 

(7) The sums of money and all securities, instruments and 
goods of whatsoever nature, to be delivered, paid and trans- 
ferred under the provisions of this Article, shall be disposed of 
by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers in a manner 
hereafter to be determined by those Powers. 


ARTICLE 260. 


Without prejudice to the renunciation of any rights by Ger- 
many on behalf of herself or of her nationals in the other pro- 
visions of the present Treaty, the Reparation Commission may 
within one year from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty demand that the German Government become possessed 
of any rights and interests of German nationals in any public 
utility undertaking or in any concession operating in Russia, 
China, Turkey, Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, or in the pos- 
sessions or dependencies of these States or in any territory 
formerly belonging to Germany or her allies, to be ceded by 
Germany or her allies to any Power or to be administered by a 
Mandatory under the present Treaty, and may require that 
the German Government transfer, within six months of the 
date of demand, all such rights and interests and any similar 
rights and interests the German Government may itself possess 
to the Reparation Commission. 

Germany shall be responsible for indemnifying her nationals 
so dispossessed, and the Reparation Commission shall credit 
Germany, on account of sums due for reparation, with such 
sums in respect of the value of the transferred rights and In- 
terests as may be assessed by the Reparation Commission, and 
the German Government shall, within six months from the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, communicate to the 
Reparation Commission all such rights and interests, whether 
already granted, contingent or not yet exercised, and shall re- 
nounce on behalf of itself and its nationals in favour of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, all such rights and interests 
which have not been so communicated. 

ARTICLE 261. 

Germany undertakes to transfer to the Allied and Associated 
Powers any claims she may have to payment or repayment by 
the Governments of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria or Turkey, 
and, in particular, any claims which may arise, now or here- 
after, from the fulfilment of undertakings made by Germany 
during the war to those Governments. 

ARTICLE 262. 

Any monetary obligation due by Germany arising out of the 
present Treaty and expressed in terms of gold marks shall be 
payable at the option of the creditors in pounds sterling payable 
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in London; gold doHars of the United States of America payable 
in New York; gold franes payable in Paris; or gold lire payable 
in Rome. . 

For the purpose of this Article the gold coins mentioned 
above shall be defined as being of the weight and fineness of 
gold as enacted by law on January 1, 1914. 


ARTICLE 263. 


Germany gives a guarantee to the Brazilian Government that 
all sums representing the sale of coffee belonging to the State 
of Sao Paolo in the ports of Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp and 
Trieste, which were deposited with the Bank of Bleichröder 
at Berlin, shall be reimbursed together with interest at the 
rate or rates agreed upon. Germany having prevented the 
transfer of the sums in question to the State of Sao Paolo at 
the proper time, guarantees also that the reimbursement shall 
be effected at the rate of exchange of the day of the deposit. 


PART X. 


ECONOMIC CLAUSES. 
SECTION I. 


COMMERCIAL RELATIONS. 
CHAPTER I. 
CUSTOMS REGULATIONS, DUTIES AND RESTRICTIONS. 
ARTICLE 264. 


Germany undertakes that goods the produce or manufacture 
of any one of the Allied or Associated States imported into 
German territory, from whatsoever place arriving, shall not 
be subjected to other or higher duties or charges (including 
internal charges) than those to which the like goods the produce 
or manufacture of any other such State or of any other foreign 
country are subject. 

Germany will not maintain or impose any prohibition or re- 
„striction on the importation into German territory of any 
goods the produce or manufacture of the territories of any one 
of the Allied or Associated States, from whatsoever place arriv- 
ing, which shall not equally extend to the importation of the 
like goods the produce or manufacture of any other such State 
or of any other foreign country. 

ARTICLE 265. 


Germany further undertakes that, in the matter of the régime 
applicable on importation, no discrimination against the com- 
merce. of any of the Allied and Associated States as compared 
with any other of the said States or any other foreign country 
shall be made, even by indirect means, such as customs regula- 
tions or procedure, methods of verification or analysis condi- 
tions of payment of duties, tariff classification or interpreta- 
tion, or the operation of monopolies. 


ARTICLE 266. 


In all that concerns exportation Germany undertakes that 
goods, natural products or manufactured articles, exported from 
German territory to the territories of any one of the Allied or 
Associated States shall not be subjected to other or higher duties 
or charges (including internal charges) than those paid on the 
like goods exported to any other such State or to any other for- 
eign country. " 

Germany will not maintain or impose any prohibition or re- 
striction on the exportation of any goods sent from her territory 
to any one of the Allied or Associated States which shall not 
equally extend to the exportation of the like goods, natural prod- 
ucts or manufactured articles, sent to any other such State or to 
any other foreign country. 

ÅRTICLE 267, 

Byery favour, immunity or privilege in regard to the importa- 
tion, exportation or transit of goods granted by Germany to any 
‘Allied or Associated State or to any other foreign country what- 
ever shall simultaneously and unconditionally, without request 
and without compensation, be extended to all the Allicd and 
‘Associated States. 

ARTICLE 268. 


The provisions of Articles 264 to 267 inclusive of this Chapter 
and of Article 323 of Part XII (Ports, Waterways and Rail- 
ways) of the present Treaty are subject to the following excep- 
tions: 

(a) For a period of five years from the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, natural or manufactured products which 
both originate in and come from the territories of Alsace and 
Lorraine reunited to France shall, on importation into German 
customs territory, be exempt from all customs duty. 

The French Government shall fix each year, by decree com- 
municated to the German Government, the nature and amount 
of the products which shall enjoy this exemption. 


The amount of each product which may be thus sent annually 
into Germany shall not exceed the average of the amounts sent 
annually in the years 1911-1913. f 

Further, during the period above mentioned the German Gov- 
ernment shall allow the free export from Germany, and the free 
re-importation into Germany, exempt from all customs duties 
and other charges (including internal charges), of yarns, tissues, 
and other textile materials or textile products of any kind and 
in any condition, sent from Germany into the territories of 
Alsace or Lorraine, to be subjected there to any finishing process, 
such as bleaching, dyeing, printing, mercerisation, gassing, twist- 
ing or dressing. 

(b) During a period of three years from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty natural or manufactured products which 
both originate in and come from Polish territories which before 
the war were part of Germany shall, on importation into German 
customs territory, be exempt from all customs duty. 

The Polish Government shall fix each year, by decree com- 
municated to the German Government, the nature and amount of 
the products which shall enjoy this exemption. 

The amount of each product which may be thus sent annually 
into Germany shall not exceed the average of the amounts sent 
annually in the years 1911-19138. 

(c) The Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right te 
require Germany to accord freedom from customs duty, on im- 
portation into German customs territory, to natural products 
and manufactured articles which both originate in and come 
from the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, for a period of fiva 
years from the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

The nature and amount of the products which shall enjoy 
the benefits of this régime shall be communicated each year to 
the German Government. 

The amount of each product which may be thus sent an- 
nually into Germany shall not exceed the average of the 
amounts sent annually in the years 1911-1913. 


ARTICLE 269. 


During the first six months after the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, the duties imposed by Germany on imports 
from Allied and Associated States shall not be higher than 
the most favourable duties which were applied to imports into 
Germany on July 31, 1914. 

During a further period of thirty months after the expira- 
tion of the first six months, this provision shall continue to be 
applied exclusively with regard to products which, being com- 
prised in Section A of the First Category of the German Cus- 
toms Tariff of December 25, 1902, enjoyed at the above-men- 
tioned date (July 31, 1914) rates conventionalised by treaties 
with the Allied and Associated Powers, with the addition of 
all kinds of wine and vegetable oils, of artificial silk and of 
washed or scoured wool, whether or not they were the subject 
of special conventions’ before July 31, 1914. 


ARTICLE 270. 


The Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right to apply 
to German territory occupied by their troops a special cus- 
toms régime as regards imports and exports, in the event of 
such a measure being necessary in their opinion in order to 
safeguard the economic interests of the population of these 


territories. 
CHAPTER II. 


SHIPPING. 
Anricrx 271. 

As regards sea fishing, maritime coasting trade, and mari- 
time towage, vessels of the Allied and Associated Powers shall 
enjoy, in German territorial waters, the treatment accorded to 
vessels of the most favoured nation. 

ARTICLE 272. 


Germany agrees that, notwithstanding any stipulation to the 
contrary contained in the Conventions relating to the North Sea 
fisheries and liquor traffic, all rights of inspection and police 
shall, in the case of fishing-boats of the Allied Powers, be 
exercised solely by ships belonging to those Powers. 

ARTICLE 273, 


In the case of vessels of the Allied or Associated Powers, all 
classes of certificates or documents relating to the vessel, which 
were recognised as valid by Germany before the war, or which 
may hereafter be recognised as valid by the principal maritime 
States, shall be recognised by Germany as valid and as equiva- 
lent to the corresponding certificates issued to German vessels. 

A similar recognition shall be accorded to the certificates and 
documents issued to their vessels by the Governments of new 
States, whether they have a sea-coast or not, provided that 
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such certificates and documents shall be issued in conformity 
befor the general practice observed in the principal maritime 
tates. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to recognise the flag 
flown by the vessels of an Allied or Associated Power having no 
sea-coast which are registered at some one specified place sit- 
uated in its territory; such place shall serve as the port of 
registry of such vessels. 

CHAPTER III. 
UNFAIR COMPETITION, 
ARTICLE 274. 


Germany undertakes to adopt all the necessary legislative and 
administrative measures to protect goods the produce or manu- 
facture of any one of the Allied and Associated Powers from all 
forms of unfair competition in commercial transactions, 

Germany undertakes to prohibit and repress by seizure and by 
other appropriate remedies the importation, exportation, manu- 
facture, distribution, sale or offering for sale in its territory of 
all goods bearing upon themselves or their usual get-up or wrap- 
pings any marks, names, devices, or description whatsoever 
which are calculated to convey directly or indirectly a false 
indication of the origin, type, nature, or special characteristics 
of such goods, 

ARTICLE 275. 


Germany undertakes on condition that reciprocity is accorded 
in these matters to respect any law, or any administrative or 
judicial decision given in conformity with such law, in force in 
any Allied or Associated State and duly communicated to her 
by the proper authorities, defining or regulating the right to any 
regional appellation in respect of wine or spirits produced in the 
State to which the region belongs, or the conditions under which 
the use of any such appellation may be permitted; and the im- 
portation, exportation, manufacture, distribution, sale or offer- 
ing for sale of products or articles bearing regional appellations 
inconsistent with such law or order shall be prohibited by the 
German Government and repressed by the measures prescribed 
in the preceding Article. 

CHAPTER IV. 
TREATMENT OF NATIONALS OF ALLIED AND ASSOCIATED POWERS. 


ARTICLE 276. 

Germany undertakes: 

(a) Not to subject the nationals of the Allied and Associated 
Powers to any prohibition in regard to the exercise of occupa- 
tions, professions, trade and industry, which shall not be equally 
applicable to all aliens without exception; 

(b) Not to subject the nationals of the Allied and Associated 
Powers in regard to the rights referred to in paragraph (a) to 
any regulation or restriction which might contravene directly 
or indirectly the stipulations of the said paragraph, or which 
shall be other or more disadvantageous than those which are 
applicable to nationals of the most favoured nation; 

(e) Not to subject the nationals of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, their property, rights or interests, including companies 
and associations in which they are interested, to any charge, tax 
or impost, direct or indirect, other or higher than those which 
are or may be imposed on her own nationals or their property, 
rights or interests ; 

(d) Not to subject the nationals of any one of the Allied and 
Associated Powers to any restriction which was not applicable 
on July 1, 1914, to the nationals of such Powers unless such 
restriction is likewise imposed on her own nationals. 

ARTICLE 277. 


The nationals of the Allied and Associated Powers shall enjoy 
in German territory a constant protection for their persons and 
for their property, rights and interests, and shall have free 
access to the courts of law. 

ARTICLE 278. 


Germany undertakes to recognise any new nationality which 
has been or may be acquired by her nationals under the laws of 
the Allied and Associated Powers and in accordance with the 
decisions of the competent authorities of these Powers pur- 
suant to naturalisation laws or under treaty stipulations, and 
to regard such persons as having, in consequence of the acquisi- 
tion of such new nationality, in all respects severed their alle- 
giance to their country of origin. 

ARTICLE 279. 

The Allied and Associated Powers may appoint consuls- 
general, consuls, vice-consuls, and consular agents in German 
towns and ports. Germany undertakes to approve the designa- 
tion of the consuls-general, consuls, vice-consuls, and consular 
agents, whose names shall be notified to her, and to admit them 
to the exercise of their functions in conformity with the usual 
rules and customs, j 


CHAPTER V. 
GENERAL ARTICLES. 
ARTICLE 280. 


The obligations imposed on Germany by Chapter I and by 
Articles 271 and 272 of Chapter II above shall cease to have 
effect five years from the date of the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, unless otherwise provided in the text, or unless 
the Council of the League of Nations shall, at least twelve 
months before the expiration of that period, decide that these 
obligations shall be maintained for a further period with or 
without amendment. 

Article 276 of Chapter IV shall remain in operation, with or 
without amendment, aftér the period of five years for such fur- 
ther period, if any, not exceeding five years, as may be deter- 
mined by a majority of the Council of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 281. 


If the German Government engages in international trade, it 
shall not in respect thereof have or be deemed to have any 
rights, privileges or immunities of sovereignty. 


Section II. 
TREATIES. 
ARTICLE 282. 


From the coming into force of the present Treaty and subject 
to the provisions thereof the multilateral treaties, conventions 
and agreements of an economic or technical character enumer- 
ated below and in the subsequent Articles shall alone be ap- 
plied as between Germany and those of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers party thereto: 

(1) Conventions of March 14, 1884, December 1, 1886, and 
March 23, 1887, and Final Protocol of July 7, 1887, regarding 
the protection of submarine cables. 

(2) Convention of October 11, 1909, regarding the interna- 
tional circulation of motor-cars. 

(3) Agreement of May 15, 1886, regarding the sealing of rail- 
way trucks subject to customs inspection, and Protocol of May 
18, 1907. 

(4) Agreement of May 15, 1886, regarding the technical 
standardisation of railways. 

(5) Convention of July 5, 1890, regarding the publication of 
customs tariffs and the organisation of an International Union 
for the publication of customs tariffs. 

(6) Convention of December 31, 1913, regarding the unifica- 
tion of commercial statistics. 

(7) Convention of April 25, 1907, regarding the raising of the 
Turkish customs tariff. 

(8) Convention of March 14, 1857, for the redemption of toll 
dues on the Sound and Belts. 

(9) Convention of June 22, 1861, for the redemption of the 
Stade Toll on the Elbe. 

(10) Convention of July 16, 1863, for the redemption of the 
toll dues on the Scheldt. 

(11) Convention of October 29, 1888, regarding the establish- 
ment of u lefinite arrangement guaranteeing the free use of the 
Suez Canal, 

(12) Conventions of September 23, 1910, respecting the unifi- 
cation of certain regulations regarding collisions and salvage at 
sea. 
(13) Convention of December 21, 1904, regarding the exemp- 
tion of hospital ships from dues and charges in ports. 

(14) Convention of February 4, 1898, regarding the tonnage 
measurement of vessels for inland navigation. 

(15) Convention of September 26, 1906, for the suppression 
of nightwork for women. 

(16) Convention of September 26, 1906, for the suppression of 
the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

(17) Conventions of May 18, 1904, and May 4, 1910, regarding 
the suppression of the White Slave Traffic. 

(18) Convention of May 4, 1910, regarding the suppression of 
obscene publications. 

(19) Sanitary Conventions of January 30, 1892, April 15, 
1893, April 3, 1894, March 19, 1897, and December 3, 1903. 

(20) Convention of May 20, 1875, regarding the unification 
and improvement of the metric system. 

(21) Convention of November 29, 1906, regarding the unifica- 
tion of pharmacopeial formule for potent drugs. 

(22) Convention ot November 16 and 19, 1885, regarding the 
establishment of a concert pitch. 

(23) Convention of June 7, 1905, regarding the creation of an 
International Agricultural Institute at Rome. 

(24) Conventions of November 3, 1881, and April 15, 1889, 
regarding precautionary measures against phylloxera. 
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(25) Convention of March 19, 1902, regarding the protection 
of birds useful to agriculture. 
(26) Conyention of June 12, 


1902, as to the protection of 
minors, 
ARTICLE 283. 


From the coming into force of the present Treaty the High 
Contracting Parties shall apply the conventions and agreements 
hereinafter mentioned, in so far as concerns them, on condition 
that the special stipulations contained in this Article are ful- 
filled by Germany. s Err 


Postal Conventions: 


Conventions and agreements of the Universal Postal Union 
concluded at Vienna, July 4, 1891. 
Conventions and agreements of the Postal Union signed at 
Washington, June 15, 1897. 
Conventions and agreements of the Postal Union signed at 
Rome, May 26, 1906. 
Telegraphic Conventions: 


International Telegraphic Conventions signed at St. Peters- 
burg July 10/22, 1875. 

Regulations and Tariffs drawn up by the International Tele- 
graphie Conference, Lisbon, June 11, 1908. 

Germany undertakes not to refuse her assent to the conclu- 
sion by the new States of the special arrangements referred to 
in the conventions and arrangements relating to the Universal 
Postal Union and to the International Telegraphic Union, to 
which the said new States have adhered or may adhere. 


ARTICLE 284. 


From the coming into force of the present Treaty the High 
Contracting Parties shall apply, in so far as concerns them, 
the International Radio-Telegraphic Convention of July 5, 
1912, on condition that fulfils the provisional regula- 
tions which will be indicated to her by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. 

If within five years after the coming into force of the present 
Treaty a new convention regulating international radio-tele- 
graphic communications should have been concluded to take the 
place of the Convention of July 5, 1912, this new convention 
shall bind Germany, even if Germany should refuse either to 
take part in drawing up the convention, or to subscribe thereto. 

This new convention will likewise replace the provisional 
regulations in force. 

Arricte 285. 


From the coming into force of the present Treaty, the High 
Contracting Parties shall apply in so far as concerns them and 
under the conditions stipulated in Article 272, the conventions 
hereinafter mentioned: 

(1) The Conventions of May 6, 1882, and February 1, 1889, 
regulating the fisheries in the North Sea outside territorial 
waters. 

(2) The Conventions and Protocols of November 16, 1887, 
February 14, 1893, and April 11, 1894, regarding the North Sea 


liquor traffic. 
ARTICLE 286. 


The International Convention of Paris of March 20, 1883, for 
the protection of industrial property, revised at Washington on 
June 2, 1911; and the International Convention of Berne of 
September 9, 1886. for the protection of literary and artistic 
works, revised at Berlin on November 13, 1908, and completed 
by the additional Protocols signed at Berne on March 20, 1914, 
will again come into effect as from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty, in so far as they are not affected or modified 
by the exceptions and restrictions resulting therefrom. 

ARTICLE 287. 


From the coming into force of the present Treaty the High 
Contracting Parties shall apply, in so far as concerns them, 
the Convention of The Hague of July 17, 1905, relating to civil 
procedure. This renewal, however, will not apply to France, 
Portugal and Roumania. 

Anticre 288. 

The special rights and privileges granted to Germany by 
Article 3 of the Convention of December 2, 1899, relating to 
Samoa shall be considered to have terminated on August 4, 


1914. 
ARTICLE 289. 


Each of the Allied or Associated Powers, being guided by the 
general principles or special provisions of the present Treaty, 
shall notify to Germany the bilateral treaties or conventions 
which such Allied or Associated Power wishes to revive with 
Germany. 
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The notification referred to in the present Article shall be 
made either directly or through the intermediary of another 
Power. Receipt thereof shall be acknowledged in writing by 
Germany. The date of the revival shall be that of the 
notification. 

The Allied and Associated Powers undertake among them- 
selves not to revive with Germany any conventions or treaties 
Wente are not in accordance with the terms of the present 

ren 

The notification shall mention any provisions of the said con- 
ventions and treaties which, not being in accordance with the 
terms of the present Treaty, shall not be considered as 
revived. 

In case of any difference of opinion, the League of Nations 
will be called on to decide. 

A period of six months from the coming into force of the 
present Treaty is allowed to the Allied and Associated Powers 
within which to make the notification. 

Only those bilateral treaties and conventions which have 
been the subject of such a notification shall be revived be- 
tween the Allied and Associated Powers and Germany; all the 
others are and shall remain abrogated 

The above regulations apply to all bilateral treaties or con- 
ventions existing between all the Allied and Associated Powers 
signatories to the present Treaty and Germany, even if the 
said Allied and Associated Powers have not been in a state 
of war with Germany. 

ARTICLE 290. 


Germany recognises that all the treaties, conventions or 
agreements which she has concluded with Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria or Turkey since August 1, 1914, until the coming into 
force of the present Treaty are and remain abrogated by the 
present Treaty. 

ARTICLE 291. 


Germany undertakes to secure to the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and to the officials and nationals of the said Powers, 
the enjoyment of all the rights and advantages of any kind 
which she may have granted to Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria or 
Turkey, or to the officials and nationals of these States by 
treaties, conventions or arrangements concluded before August 
1, 1914, so long as those treaties, conventions or arrangements 
remain in force. 

The Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right to ac- 
cept or not the enjoyment of these rights and advantages. 

ARTICLE 292. 


Germany recognises that all treaties, conventions or ar- 
rangements which she concluded with Russia, or with any 
State or Government of which the territery previously formed 
a part of Russia, or with Roumania, before August 1, 1914, or 
after that date until coming into force of the present Treaty, 
are and remain abrogated. 

ARTICLE 293. 

Should an Allied or Associated Power, Russia, or a State or 
Government of which the territory formerly constituted a part 
of Russia, have been forced since August 1, 1914, by reason of 
military occupation or by any other means or for any other 
cause, to grant or to allow to be granted by the act of any 
public authority, concessions, privileges and favours of any 
kind to Germany or „FFS 
privileges and 8 are ipso facto annulled by the present 
Treaty. 

No claims or indemnities which may result from this annul- 
ment shall be charged against the Allied or Associated Powers 
or the Powers, States, Governments or public authorities which 
are released from their engagements by the present Article. 

ARTICLE 294. 

From the coming into force of the present Treaty Germany 
undertakes to give the Allied and Powers and their 
nationals the benefit ipso facto of the rights and advantages 
of 2 kind which she has granted by treaties, conventions, or 

to nonbelligerent States or their nationals since 
8 1. 1914, until the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, so long as those treaties, conventions or arrangements 
remain in force. 
ARTICLE 295. 


Those of the High Contracting Parties who have not yet 
signed, or who have signed but not yet ratified, the Opium Con- 
vention signed at The Hague on January 23, 1912, agree to 
bring the said Convention into force, and for this purpose to 
enact the necessary legislation without delay and in any case 
within a period of twelve months from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty. 
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Furthermore, they agree that ratification of the present 
Treaty should in the case of Powers which have not yet rati- 
fied the Opium Convention be deemed in all respects equivalent 
to the ratification of that Convention and to the signature of 
the Special Protocol which was opened at The Hague in accord- 
ance with the resolutions adopted by the Third Opium Con- 
ference in 1914 for bringing the said Convention into force. 

For this purpose the Government of the French Republie will 
communicate to the Government of the Netherlands a certified 
copy of the protocol of the deposit of ratifications of the present 
Treaty, and will invite the Government of the Netherlands to 
accept and deposit the said certified copy as if it were a deposit 
of ratifications of the Opium Convention and a signature of 
the Additional Protocol of 1914. 


Sxcrion III. 
DEBTS. 
ARTICLE 296. 

There shall be settled through the intervention of clearing 
offices to be established by each of the High Contracting Parties 
within three months of the notification referred to in paragraph 
(e] hereafter the following classes of pecuniary obligations: 

(1) Debts payable before the war and due by a national of 
one of the Contracting Powers, residing within its territory, to 
a national of an Opposing Power, residing within its territory; 

(2) Debts which became payable during the war to nationals 
of one Contracting Power residing within its territory and arose 
out of transactions or contracts with the nationals of an Oppos- 
ing Power, resident within its territory, of which the total or 
partial execution was suspended on account of the declaration 
of war; 

(3) Interest which has accrued due before and during the 
war to a national of one of the Contracting Powers in respect 
of securities issued by an Opposing Power, provided that the 
payment of interest on such securities to the nationals of that 
Power or to neutrals has not been suspended during the war; 

44) Capital sums which have become payable before and 
during the war to nationals of one of the Contracting Powers in 
respect of securities issued by one of the Opposing Powers, pro- 
vided that the payment of such capital sums to nationals of 
that Power or to neutrals has not been suspended during the 
war. 

The proceeds of liquidation of enemy property, rights and 
interests mentioned in Section IV and in the Annex thereto 
will be accounted for through the Clearing Offices, in the cur- 
renc} and st the rate of exchange hereinafter provided in para- 
graph (d), and disposed of by them under the conditions pro- 
vided by the said Section and Annex. 

The settlements provided for in this Article shall be effected 
according to the following principles and in accordance with the 
Annex to this Section: 

(a) Each of the High Contracting Parties shall prohibit, as 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty, both the pay- 
ment and the acceptance of payment of such debts, and also 
all communications between the interested parties with regard 
to the settlement of the said debts otherwise than through the 
Clearing Offices ; 

(ù) Each of the High Contracting Parties shall be respec- 
tively responsible for the payment of such debts due by its na- 
tionals, except in the cases where before the war the debtor was 
in a state of bankruptcy or failure, or had given formal indica- 
tion of insolvency or where the debt was due by a company 
whose business has been liquidated under emergency legislation 
during the war. Nevertheless, debts due by the inhabitants of 
territory invaded or occupied by the enemy before the Armis- 
tice will not be guaranteed by the States of which those terri- 
tories form part; 


(c) The sums due to the nationals of one of the High Con-. 


tracting Parties by the nationals of an Opposing State will be 
debited to the Clearing Office of the country of the debtor, and 
paid to the creditor by the Clearing Office of the country of the 
creditor ; 

(d) Debts shall be paid or credited in the currency of such 
one of the Allied and Associated Powers, their colonies or pro- 
teetorates, or the British Dominions or India, as may be con- 
cerned. If the debts are payable in some other currency they 
shall be paid or eredited in the currency of the country con- 
cerned, whether an Allied or Associated Power, Colony, Protec- 
torate, British Dominion or India, at the pre-war rate of ex- 
change. 

For the purpose of this provision the pre-war rate of exchange 
shall be defined as the average cable transfer rate prevailing 
in the Allied or Associated country concerned during the month 
immediately preceding the outbreak of war between the said 
country concerned and Germany, 


If a contract provides for a fixed rate of exchange governing 
the conversion of the currency in which the debt is stated into 
the currency of the Allied or Associated country concerned, 
then the above provisions concerning the rate of exchange shall 
not apply. 

In the case of new States the currency in whieh and the rate 
of exchange at which debts shall be paid or credited shall be de- 
termined by the Reparation Commission provided for in Part 
VIII (Reparation) ; 

(e) The provisions of this Article and of the Annex hereto 
shall not apply as between Germany on the one hand and any 
one of the Allied and Associated Powers, their colonies or pro- 
tectorates, or any one of the British Dominions or India on 
the other hand, unless within a period of one month from the 
deposit of the ratification of the present Treaty by the Power in 
question, or of the ratification on behalf of such Dominion or of 
India, notice to that effect is given to Germany by the Govern- 
ment of such Allied or Associated Power or of such Dominion 
or of India as the case may be; 

(f) The Allied and Associated Powers who have adopted this 
Article and the Annex hereto may agree between themselves to 
apply them to their respective nationals established in their 
territory so far as regards matters between their nationals and 
German nationals. In this case the payments made by applica- 
tion of this provision will be subject to arrangements between 
the Allied and Associated Clearing Offices concerned. 


ANNEX. 


t 


Each of the High Contracting Parties will, within three 
months from the notification provided for in Article 296, para- 
graph (e), establish a Clearing Office for the collection and pay- 
ment of enemy debts. 

Local Clearing Offices may be established for any particular 
portion of the territories of the High Contracting Parties. Such 
local Clearing Offices may perform all the functions of a 
central Clearing Office in their respective districts, except that 
all transactions with the Clearing Office in the Opposing State 
must be effected through the central Clearing Office. 


2 


In this Annex the pecuniary obligations referred to in the 
first paragraph of Article 296 are described “as enemy debts”, 
the persons from whom the same are due as “enemy debtors”, 
the persons to whom they are due as “enemy creditors”, the 
Clearing Office in the country of the creditor is called the 
“Creditor Clearing Office”, and the Clearing Office in the coun- 
try of the debtor is called the “ Debtor Clearing Office.” 

3 


The High Contracting Parties will subject contraventions of 
paragraph (a) of Article 296 to the same penalties as are at 
present provided by their legislation for trading with the en- 
emy. They will similarly prohibit within their territory all 
legal process relating to payment of enemy debts, except in 
accordance with the provisions of this Annex. 

4. 


The Government guarantee specified in paragraph (b) of 
Article 296 shall take effect whenever, for any reason, a debt 
shall not be recoverable, except in a case where at the date 
of the outbreak of war the debt was barred by the laws of 
prescription in foree in the country of the debtor, or where 
the debtor was at that time in a state of bankruptcy or failure 
or had given formal indication of insolvency, or where the 
debt was due by a company whose business has been liquidated 
under emergency legislation during the war. In such case the 
mo mo specified by this Annex shall apply to payment of the 

vidends. 

The terms “bankruptcy” and “failure” refer to the appli- 
eation of legislation providing for such juridicial conditions. 
The expression “formal indication of insolvency” bears the 
same meaning as it has in English law. 

5. 


Creditors shall give notice to the Creditor Clearing Office 
within six months of its establishment of debts due to them, 
and shall furnish the Clearing Office with any documents and 
information required of them. 

The High Contracting Parties will take all suitable measures 
to trace and punish collusion between enemy creditors and 
debtors. The Clearing Offices will communicate to one another 
any evidence and information which might help the discovery 
and punishment of such collusion. 

The High Contracting Parties will facilitate as much as pos- 
sible postal and telegraphic communication at the expense of the 
parties concerned and through the intervention of the Clearing 
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Offices between debtors and creditors desirous of coming to an 
agreement as to the amount of their debt. 
The Creditor Clearing Office will notify the Debtor Clearing 


@flice of all debts declared to it. The Debtor Clearing Office 
will, in due course, inform the Creditor Clearing Office which 
debts are admitted and which debts are contested. In the latter 
case, the Debtor Clearing Office will give the 9 for the 
non- -admission of debt. 

6. 


When a debt has been admitted, in whole or in part, the 
Debtor Clearing Office will at once credit the Creditor Clearing 
Office with the amount admitted, and at the same time notify it 
of such credit. 

7. 


The debt shall be deemed to be admitted in full and shall be 
credited forthwith to the Creditor Clearing Office unless within 
three months from the receipt of the notification or such longer 
time as may be agreed to by the Creditor Clearing Office notice 
has been given by the Debtor Clearing Office that it is not ad- 
mitted. 

8. 


When the whole or part of a debt is not admitted the two 
Clearing Offices will examine into the matter jointly and will 
endeavour to bring the parties to an agreement. 

9. 

The Creditor Clearing Office will pay to the individual creditor 
the sums credited to it out of the funds placed at its disposal 
by the Government of its country and in accordance with the 
conditions fixed by the said Government, retaining any sums 
considered necessary to cover risks, expenses or commissions. 


10. 


Any person having claimed payment of an enemy debt which is 
not admitted in whole or in part shall pay to the clearing office, 
by way of fine, interest at 5 per cent. on the part not admitted, 
Any person having unduly refused to admit the whole or part of 
a debt claimed from him shall pay, by way of fine, interest at 5 
per cent. on the amount with regard to which his refusal shall 
be disallowed. 

Such interest shall run from the date of expiration of the 
period provided for in paragraph 7 until the date on which the 
claim shall have been disallowed or the debt paid. 

Each Clearing Office shall in so far as it is concerned take 
steps to collect the fines above provided for, and will be responsi- 
ble if such fines cannot be collected. 

The fines will be credited to the other Clearing Office, which 
shall retain them as a contribution towards the cost of carrying 
out the present provisions. 

11. 


The balance between the Clearing Offices shall be struck 
monthly and the credit balance paid in cash by the debtor State 
within a week. 

Nevertheless, any credit balances which may be due by one 
or more of the Allied and Associated Powers shall be retained 
until complete payment shall have been effected of the sums due 
to the Allied or Associated Powers or their nationals on account 
of the war. 

12. 


To facilitate discussion between the Clearing Offices each of 
them shall have a representative at the place where the other 
is established. 

13. 


Except for special reasons all discussions in regard to claims 
will, so far as possible, take place at the Debtor Clearing Office. 


14. 


In conformity with Article 296, paragraph (b), the High Con- 
tracting Parties are responsible for the payment of the enemy 
debts owing by their nationals. 

The Debtor Clearing Office will therefore credit the Creditor 
Clearing Office with all debts admitted, even in case of inability 
to collect them from the individual debtor. The Governments 
concerned will, nevertheless, invest their respective Clearing 
Offices with all necessary powers for the recovery of debts which 
have been admitted. 

As an exception, the admitted debts owing by persons having 
suffered injury from acts of war shall only be credited to the 
Creditor Clearing Office when the compensation due to the person 
concerned in respect of such injury shall have been paid. 


15. 


Each Government will defray the expenses of the Clearing 
Office set up in its territory, including the salaries of the staff. 


16. 

Where the two Clearing Offices are unable to agree whether a 
debt claimed is due, or in case of a difference between an enemy 
debtor and an enemy creditor or between the Clearing Offices, 
the dispute shall either be referred to arbitration if the parties 
So agree under conditions fixed by agreement between them, or 
referred to the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for in Section 
VI hereafter. 

At the request of the Creditor Clearing Office the dispute may, 
however, be submitted to the jurisdiction of the Courts of the 
place of domicile of the debtor. 


17. 


Recovery of sums found by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, the 
Court, or the Arbitration Tribunal to be due shall be effected 
through the Clearing Offices as if these sums were debts ad- 
mitted by the Debtor Clearing Office. 


18. 


Each of the Governments concerned shall appoint an agent 
who will be responsible for the presentation to the Mixed Ar- 
bitral Tribunal of the cases conducted on behalf of its Clearing 
Office. This agent will exercise a general control over the rep- 
resentatives or counsel employed by its nationals. 

Decisions will be arrived at on documentary evidence, but it 
will be open to the Tribunal to hear the parties in person, or 
according to their preference by their representatives approved 
by the two Governments, or by the agent referred to above, who 
shall be competent to intervene along with the party or to re- 
open and maintain a claim abandoned by the same. 


19. 


The Clearing Offices concerned will lay before the Mixed Ar- 
bitral Tribunal all the information and documents in their pos- 
session, so as to enable the Tribunal to decide rapidly on the 
cases which are brought before it. 


20. 


Where one of the parties concerned appeals against the joint 
decision of the two Clearing Offices he shall make a deposit 
against the costs, which deposit shall only be refunded when the 
first judgment is modified in favour of the appellant and in pro- 
portion to the success he may attain, his opponent in case of 
such a refund being required to pay an equivalent proportion of 
the costs and expenses. Security accepted by the Tribunal may 
be substituted for a deposit. 

A fee of 5 per cent. of the amount in dispute shall be charged 
in respect of all cases brought before the Tribunal. This fee 
shall, unless the Tribunal directs otherwise, be borne by the un- 
successful party. Such fee shall be added to the deposit re- 
ferred to. It is also independent of the security. 

The Tribunal may award to one of the parties a sum in re- 
spect of the expenses of the proceedings. 

Any sum payable under this paragraph shall be credited to the 
Clearing Office of the successful party as a separate item. 


21. 


With a view to the rapid settlement of claims, due regard 
shall be paid in the appointment of all persons connected with 
the Clearing Offices or with the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal to 
their knowledge of the language of the other country concerned. 

Each of the Clearing Offices will be at liberty to correspond 
with the other and to forward documents in its own language. 

22. 

Subject to any special agreement to the contrary between the 
Governments concerned, debts shall carry interest in accord- 
ance with the following provisions: 

Interest shall not be payable on sums of money due by way 
of dividend, interest or other periodical payments which them- 
selves represent interest on capital. 

The rate of interest shall be 5 per cent. per annum except in 
cases where, by contract, law or custom, the creditor is entitled 
to payment of interest at a different rate. In such cases the 
rate to which he is entiled shall prevail. 

Interest shall run from the date of commencement of hosttfti- 
ties (or, if the sum of money to be recovered fell due during 
the war, from the date at which it fell due) until the sum is 
credited to the Clearing Office of the creditor. 

Sums due by way of interest shall be treated as debts ad- 
mitted by the Clearing Offices and shall be credited to the Credi- 
tor Clearing Office in the same way as such debts. 

23. 


Where by decision of the Clearing Offices or the Mixed Arbi- 
tral Tribunal a claim is held not to fall within Article 296, the 
creditor shall be at liberty to prosecute the claim before the 
Courts or to take such other proceedings as may be open to him, 
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The High Contracting Parties agree to regurd the decisions 
of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal as final and zonclusive, and to 
render them binding upon their nationals. 

25 ə 


In any case where a Creditor Clearing Office declines to 
notify a claim to the Debtor Clearing Office, or to take any 
step provided for in this Annex, intended to make effective 
in whole or in part a request of which it has received due 
notice, the enemy creditor shall be entitled to receive from the 
Clearing Office a certificate. setting out the amount of the 
claim, and shall then be entitled to prosecute the claim before 
the courts or to take such other proceedings as may be open to 
him, 


SECTION IV. 
PROPERTY, RIGHTS AND INTERESTS. 
ARTICLE 297. 


The question of private property, rights and interests in an 
enemy country shall be settled according to the principles 
laid down in this Section and to the provisions of the Annex 
hereto. 

(a) The exceptional war measures and measures of transfer 
(defined in paragraph 8 of the Annex hereto) taken by Ger- 
many with respect to the property, rights and interests of 
nationals of Allied or Associated Powers, including companies 
and associations in which they are interested, when liquida- 
tion has not been completed, shall be immediately discontinued 
or stayed and the property, rights and interests concerned 
restored to their owners, who shall enjoy full rights therein 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 298. 

(b) Subject to any contrary stipulations which may be pro- 
vided for in the present Treaty, the Allied and Associated 
Powers reserve the right to retain and liquidate all property, 
rights and interests belonging at the date of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty to German nationals, or companies 
controlled by them, within their territories, colonies, posses- 
sions and protectorates, including territories ceded to them by 
the present Treaty. 

The liquidation shall be carried out in accordance with the 
laws of the Allied or Associated State concerned, and the Ger- 
man owner shall not be able to dispose of such property, rights 
or interests not to subject them to any charge without the 
consent of that State, 

German nationals who acquire ipso facto the nationality of 
an Allied or Associated Power in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the present Treaty will not be considered as German 
nationals within the meaning of this paragraph. 

(c) The price or the amount of compensation in respect of 
the exercise of the right referred to in the preceding paragraph 
(b) will be fixed in accordance with the methods of sale or 
valuation adopted by the laws of the country in which the 
property has been retained or liquidated. 

(d) As between the Allied and Associated Powers or their 
nationals on the one hand and Germany or her nationals on 
the other hand, all the exceptional war measures, or measures 
of transfer, or acts done or to be done in execution of such 
measures as defined in paragraphs 1 and 8 of the Annex 
hereto shall be considered as final and binding upon all per- 
sons except as regards the reservations laid down in the 
present Treaty. ; 

(e) The nationals of Allied and Associated Powers shall 
be entitled to compensation in respect of damage or injury 
inflicted upon their property, rights or interests, including any 
company or association in which they are interested, in Ger- 
man territory as it existed on August 1, 1914, by the applica- 
tion ‘either of the exceptional war measures or measures of 
transfer mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 3 of the Annex hereto. 
The claims made in this respect by such nationals shall be 
investigated, and the total of the compensation shall be de- 
termined by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for in Sec- 
tion VI or by an Arbitrator appointed by that Tribunal. This 
compensation shall be borne by Germany, and may be charged 
upon the property of German nationals within the territory 
or under the control of the claimant’s State. This property 
may be constituted as a pledge for enemy liabilities under 
the conditions fixed by paragraph 4 of the Annex hereto, 
The payment of this compensation may be made by the 
‘Allied or Associated State, and the amount will be debited to 
Germany. 
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(f) Whenever a national of an Allied or Associated Power 
is entitled to property which has been subjected to a measure 
of transfer in German territory and expresses a desire for its 
restitution, his claim for compensation in accordance with 
paragraph (e) shall be satisfied by the restitution of the said 
property if it still exists in specie. 

In such case Germany shall take all necessary steps to 
restore the evicted owner to the possession of his property, 
free from all encumbrances or burdens with which it may have 
been charged after the liquidation, and to indemnify all third 
parties injured by the restitution. 

If the restitution provided for in this paragraph cannot be 
effected, private agreements arranged by the intermediation of 
the Powers concerned or the Clearing Offices provided for in 
the Annex to Section III may be made, in order to secure that 
the national of the Allied or Associated Power may secure 
compensation for the injury referred to in paragraph (e) 
by the grant of advantages or equivalents which he agrees to 
accept in place of the property, rights or interests of which he 
was deprived. 

Through restitution in accordance with this Article, the price 
or the amount of compensation fixed by the application of 
paragraph (e) will be reduced by the actual value of the 
property restored, account being taken of compensation in 
respect of loss of use or deterioration. 

(g) The rights conferred by paragraph (f) are reserved to 
owners who are nationals of Allied or Associated Powers 
within whose territory legislative measures prescribing the 
general liquidation of enemy property, rights or interests were 
not applied before the signature of the Armistice. 

(h) Except in cases where, by application of paragraph (f), 
restitutions in specie have been made, the net proceeds of 
sales of enemy property, rights or interests wherever situated 
carried out either by virtue of war legislation, or by applica- 
tion of this Article, and in general all cash assets of enemies, 
shall be dealt with as follows: 

(1) As regards Powers adopting Section III and the Annex 
thereto, the said proceeds and cash assets shall be credited to 
the Power of which the owner is a national, through the 
Clearing Office established thereunder; any credit balance in 
favour of Germany resulting therefrom shall be dealt with 
as provided in Article 243. 

2) As regards Powers not adopting Section III and the 
Annex thereto, the proceeds of the property; rights and interests, 
and the cash assets, of the nationals of Allied or Associated 
Powers held by Germany shall be paid immediately to the per- 
son entitled thereto or to his Government; the proceeds of the 
property, rights and interests, and the cash assets, of German 
nationals received by an Allied or Associated Power shall be 
Subject to disposal by such Power in accordance with its laws 
and regulations and may be applied in payment of the claims 
and debts defined by this Article or paragraph 4 of the Annex 
hereto, Any property, rights and interests or proceeds thereof 
or cash assets not used as above provided may be retained by 
the said Allied or Associated Power and if retained the cash 
value thereof shall be dealt with as provided in Article 243. 

In the case of liquidations effected in new States, which are 
signatories of the present Treaty as Allied and Associated 
Powers, or in States which are not entitled to share in the 
reparation payments to be made by Germany, the proceeds of 
liquidations effected by such States shall, subject to the rights 
of the Reparation Commission under the present Treaty, partic- 
ularly under Articles 235 and 260, be paid direct to the owner, 
If on the application of that owner, the Mixed Arbitral Tri- 
bunal, provided for by Section VI of this Part, or an arbitrator 
appointed by that Tribunal, is satisfied that the conditions of 
the sale or measures taken by the Government of the State 
in question outside its general legislation were unfairly prejudi- 
cial to the price obtained, they shall have discretion to award 
to the owner equitable compensation to be paid by that State. 

(i) Germany undertakes to compensate her nationals in re- 
spect of the sale or retention of their property, rights or in- 
terests in Allied or Associated States. 

(j) The amount of all taxes and imposts upon capital levied 
or to be levied by Germany on the property, rights and in- 
terests of the nationals of the Allied or Associated Powers from 
November 11, 1918, until three months from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, or, in the case of property, rights 
or interests which have been subjected to exceptional measures 
of war, until restitution in accordance with the present Treaty, 
shall be restored to the owners. 

ARTICLE 298. 


Germany undertakes, with regard to the property, rights and 
interests, including companies and associations in which they 
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were interested, restored to nationals of Allied and Associated 
Powers in accordance with the provisions of Article 297, para- 
graph (a) or (f): : 

(a) to restore and maintain, except as expressly provided in 
the present Treaty, the property, rights and interests of the 
nationals of Allied or Associated Powers in the legal position 
obtaining in respect of the property, rights and interests of 
German nationals under the laws in force before the war; 

(5) not to subject the property, rights or interests of the 
nationals of the Allied or Associated Powers to any measures in 
derogation of property rights which are not applied equally 
to the property, rights and interests of German nationals, and 
to pay adequate compensation in the event of the application 
of these measures, 

ANNEX. 
1 


In accordance with the provisions of Article 297, paragraph 
(d), the validity of vesting orders and of orders for the winding 
up of businesses or companies, and of any other orders, direc- 
tions, decisions or instructions of any court or any department 
of the Government of any of the High Contracting Parties 
made or given, or purporting to be made or given, in pursuance 
of war legislation with regard to enemy property, rights and 
interests is confirmed. The interests of all persons shall be 
regarded as having been effectively dealt with by any order, 
direction, decision or instruction dealing with property in which 
they may be interested, whether or not such interests are 
specifically mentioned in the order, direction, decision, or in- 
struction. No question shall be raised as to the regularity of a 
transfer of any property, rights or interests dealt with in pur- 
suance of any such order, direction, decision or instruction. 
Every action taken with regard to any property, business, or 
company, ‘whether as regards its investigation, sequestration, 
compulsory administration, use, requisition, supervision, or 
winding up, the sale or management of property, rights or in- 
terests, the collection or discharge of debts, the payment of 
costs, charges or expenses, or any other matter whatsoever, in 
pursuance of orders, directions, decisions, or instructions of any 
court or of any department of the Government of any of the 
High Contracting Parties, made or given, or purporting to be 
made or given, in pursuance of war legislation with regard to 
enemy property, rights or interests, is confirmed. Provided 
that the provisions of this paragraph shall not be held to prej- 
udice the titles to property heretofore acquired in good faith 
and for value and in accordance with the laws of the country 
in which the property is situated by nationals of the Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

The provisions of this paragraph do not apply to such of the 
above-mentioned measures as have been taken by the German 
authorities in invaded or occupied territory, nor to such of the 
above mentioned measures as have been taken by Germany or 
the German authorities since November 11, 1918, all of which 
shall be void. = 


No claim or action shall be made or brought against any 
Allied or Associated Power or against any person acting on 
behalf of or under the direction of any legal authority or De- 
partment of the Government of such a Power by Germany or by 
any German national wherever resident in respect of any act or 
omission with regard to his property, rights or interests during 
the war or in preparation for the war. Similarly no claim or 
action shall be made or brought against any person in respect 
of any act or omission under or in accordance with the excep- 
tional war measures, laws or regulations of any Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power. x 


In Article 297 and this Annex the expression “ exceptional 
war measures“ includes measures of all kinds, legislative, ad- 
ministrative, judicial or others, that have been taken or will 
be taken hereafter with regard to enemy property, and which 
have had or will have the effect of removing from the pro- 
prietors the power of disposition over their property, though 
without affecting the ownership, such as measures of supervi- 
sion, of compulsory administration, and of sequestration; or 
measures which have had or will have as an object the seizure 
of, the use of, or the interference with enemy assets, for what- 
soeyer motive, under whatsoever form or in whatsoever place. 
Acts in the execution of these measures include all detentions, 
instructions, orders or decrees of Government departments or 
courts applying these measures to enemy property, as well as 
acts performed by any person connected with the administration 
or the supervision of enemy property, such as the payment of 
debts, the collecting of credits, the payment of any costs, 
charges or expenses, or the collecting of fees. 
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Measures of transfer are those which have affected or will 
affect the ownership of enemy property by transferring it in 
whole or in part to a person other than the enemy owner, and 
without his consent, such as measures directing the sale, liqui- 
dation, or devolution of ownership in enemy property, or the 
cancelling of titles or securities. 

4 


AlFproperty, rights and interests of German nationals within 
the territory of any Allied or Associated Power and the net pro- 
ceeds of their sale, liquidation or other dealing therewith may 
be charged by that Allied or Associated Power in the first place 
with payment of amounts due in respect of claims by the na- 
tionals of that Allied or Associated Power with regard to their 
property, rights and interests, including companies and asso- 
ciations in which they are interested, in German territory, or 
debts owing to them by German nationals, and with payment 
of claims growing out of acts committed by the German Gov- 
ernment or by any German authorities since July 31, 1914, and 
before that Allied or Associated Power entered into the war. 
The amount of such claims may be assessed by an arbitrator 
appointed by Mr. Gustave Ador, if he is willing, or if no such 
Appointment is made by him, by an arbitrator appointed by the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for in Section VI. They may 
be charged in the second place with payment of the amounts 
due in respect of claims by the nationals of such Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power with regard to their property, rights and interests 
in the territory of other enemy Powers, in so far as those claims 
are otherwise unsatisfied. 5 


Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 297, where immedi- 
ately before the outbreak of war a company incorporated in an 
Allied or Associated State had rights in common with a company 
controlled by it and incorporated in Germany to the use of trade- 
marks in third countries, or enjoyed the use in common with 
such company of unique means of reproduction of goods or arti- 
cles for sale in third countries, the former company shall alone 
have the right to use these trade-marks in third countries to 
the exclusion of the German company, and these unique means 
of reproduction shall be handed over to the former company, 
notwithstanding any action taken under German war legisla- 
tion with regard to the latter company or its business, industrial 
property or shares. Nevertheless, the former company, if re- 
quested, shall deliver the latter company derivative copies per- 
mitting the continuation of reproduction of articles for use 
within German territory. 

6. 


Up to the time when restitution is carried out in accordance 
with Article 297, Germany is responsible for the conservation of 
property, rights and interests of the nationals of Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers, including companies and associations in which 
they are interested, that have been subjected by her to excep- 
tional war measures. 

7 


Within one year from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty the Allied or Associated Powers will specify the property, 
rights and interests over which they intend to exercise the right 
provided in Article 297, paragraph (7). 


8 


The restitution provided in Article 297 will be carried out by 
order of the German Government or of the authorities which 
have been substituted for it. Detailed accounts of the action 
of administrators shall be furnished to the interested persons 
by the German authorities upon request, which may be made at 
any time after the coming into force of the present Treaty. 


9 


Until completion of the liquidation provided for by Article 
297, paragraph (b), the property, rights and interests of German 
nationals will continue to be subject to exceptional war measures 
that have been or will be taken with regard to them. ` 


10. 


Germany will, within six months from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, deliver to each Allied or Associated Power 
all securities, certificates, deeds, or other documents of title held 
by its nationals and relating to property, rights or interests 
situated in the territory of that Allied or Associated Power, in- 
cluding any shares, stock, debentures, debenture stock, or other 
obligations of any company incorporated in accordance with the 
laws of that Power. 

Germany will at any time on demand of any Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power furnish such information as may be required with 
regard to the property, rights and interests of German nationals 
within the territory of such Allied or Associated Power, or with 
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regard to any transactions concerning such property, rights or 
interests effected since July 1, 1914. 


11. 


The expression “cash assets” includes all deposits or funds 
established before or after the declaration of war, as well as 
all assets coming from deposits, revenues, or profits collected 
by administrators, sequestrators, or others from funds placed 
on deposit or otherwise, but does not include sums belonging to 
the Allied or Associated Powers or to their component States, 
Provinces, or Municipalities. 


12 


All investments wheresoever effected with the cash assets of 
nationals of the High Contracting Parties, including companies 
and associations in which such nationals were interested, by 
persons responsible for the administration of enemy properties 
or having control over such administration, or by order of such 
persons or of any authority whatsoever shall be annulled. These 
cash assets shall be accounted for irrespective of any such 
investment, 

13. 


Within one month from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, or on demand at any time, Germany will deliver to the 
Allied and Associated Powers all accounts, vouchers, records, 
documents and information of any kind which may be within 
German territory, and which concern the property, rights and 
interests of the nationals of those Powers, including companies 
and associations in which they are interested, that have been 
subjected to an exceptional war measure, or to a measure of 
transfer either in German territory or in territory occupied by 
Germany or her allies, 

The controllers, supervisors, managers, administrators, seques- 
trators, liquidators and receivers shall be personally responsible 
under guarantee of the German Government for the immediate 
delivery in full of these accounts and documents, and for their 
accuracy, 

14. 


The provisions of Article 297 and this Annex relating to prop- 
erty, rights and interests in an enemy country, and the proceeds 
of the liquidation thereof, apply to debts, credits and accounts, 
Section III regulating only the method of payment. 

In the settlement of matters provided for in Article 297 be- 
tween Germany and the Allied or Associated States, their colo- 
nies or protectorates, or any one of the British Dominions or 
India, in respect of any of which a declaration shall not have 
been made that they adopt Section III, and between their re- 
spective nationals, the provisions of Section III respecting the 
currency in which payment is to be made and the rate of ex- 
change and of interest shall apply unless the Government of the 
Allied or Associated Power concerned shall within six months 
of the coming into force of the present Treaty notify Germany 
that the said provisions are not to be applied. 


15. 


The provisions of Article 297 and this Annex apply to indus- 
trial, literary and artistic property which has been or will be 
dealt with in the liquidation of property, rights, interests, com- 
panies or businesses under war legislation by the Allied or 
Associated Powers, or in accordance with the stipulations of 
Article 297, paragraph (b). 


Section V. 
CONTRACTS, PRESCRIPTIONS, JUDGMENTS. 
ARTICLE 299. 


(a) Any contract concluded between enemies shall be re- 
garded as having been dissolved as from the time when any two 
of the parties became enemies, except in respect of any debt or 
other pecuniary obligation arising out of any act done or money 
paid thereunder, and subject to the exceptions and special rules 
with regard to particular contracts or classes of contracts con- 
tained herein or in the Annex hereto. 

(b) Any contract of which the execution shall be required in 
the general interest, within six months from the date of the 
coming into force of the present Treaty, by the Allied or Asso- 
ciated Governments of which one of the parties is a national, 
shall be excepted from dissolution under this Article. 

When the execution of the contract thus kept alive would, 
owing to the alteration of trade conditions, cause one of the par- 
ties substantial prejudice the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided 
for by Section VI shall be empowered to grant to the prejudiced 
party equitable compensation. 

(c) Having regard to the provisions of the constitution and 
law of the United States of America, of Brazil, and of Japan, 
neither the present Article, nor Article 300, nor the Annex 
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hereto shall apply to contracts made between nationals of these 
States and German nationals; nor shall Article 305 apply to the 
United States of America or its nationals. 

(da) The present Article and the annex hereto shall not apply 
to contracts the parties to which became enemies by reason of 
one of them being an inhabitant of territory of which the sover- 
eignty has been transferred, if such party shall acquire under 
the present Treaty the nationality of an Allied or Associated 
Power, nor shall they apply to contracts between nationals of 
the Allied and Associated Powers between whom trading has 
been prohibited by reason of one of the parties being in Allied 
or Associated territory in the occupation of the enemy. 

(e) Nothing in the present Article or the annex hereto shall 
be deemed to invalidate a transaction lawfully carried out in 
accordance with a contract between enemies if it has been car- 
ried out with the authority of one of the belligerent Powers. 


ARTICLE 300, 


(a) All periods of prescription, or limitation of right of ac- 
tion, whether they began to run before or after the outbreak of 
war, shall be treated in the territory of the High Contracting 
Parties, so far as regards relations between enemies, as having 
been suspended for the duration of the war. They shall begin 
to run again at earliest three months after the coming into 
force of the present Treaty. This provision shall apply to the 
period prescribed for the presentation of interest or dividend 
coupons or for the presentation for repayment of securities 
drawn for repayment or repayable on any other ground. 

(b) Where, on account of failure to perform any act or com- 
ply with any formality during the war, measures of execution 
have been taken in German territory to the prejudice of a na- 
tional of an Allied or Associated Power, the claim of such 
national shall, if the matter does not fall within the com- 
petence of the Courts of an Allied or Associated Power, be 
ore Ld the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for by Sec- 

on VI. 

(c) Upon the application of any interested person who is a 
national of an Allied or Associated Power the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal shall order the restoration of the rights which have 
been prejudiced by the measures of execution referred to in 
paragraph (b), wherever, having regard to the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case, such restoration is equitable and possible. 

If such restoration is inequitable or impossible the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal may grant compensation to the prejudiced 
party to be paid by the German Government, 

(d) Where a contract between enemies has been dissolved by 
reason either of failure on the part of either party to carry out 
its provisions or of the exercise of a right stipulated in the con- 
tract itself the party prejudiced may apply to the Mixed Ar- 
bitral Tribunal for relief. The Tribunal will have the powers 
provided for in paragraph (c). 7 

(e) The provisions of the preceding paragraphs of this Ar- 
ticle shall apply to the nationals of Alied and Associated 
Powers who have been prejudiced by reason of measures re- 
ferred to above taken by Germany in invaded or occupied ter- 
ritory, if they have not been otherwise compensated. 

(f) Germany shall compensate any third party who may be 
prejudiced by any restitution or restoration ordered by the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal under the provisions of the preceding 
paragraphs of this Article. 

(g) As regards negotiable instruments, the period of three 
months provided under paragraph (a) shall commence as from 
the date on which any exceptional regulations applied in the 
territories of the interested Power with regard to negotiable 
instruments shall have definitely ceased to have force. 


ARTICLE 301. 


As between enemies no negotiable instrument made before the 
war shall be deemed to have become invalid by reason only of 
failure within the required time to present the instrument for 
acceptance or payment or to give notice of non-acceptance or 
non-payment to drawers or indorsers or to protest the instru- 
ment, nor by reason of failure to complete any formality dur- 
ing the war. 

Where the period within which a negotiable instrument 
should have been presented for acceptance or for payment, or 
within which notice of non-acceptance or non-payment should 
have been given to the drawer or indorser, or within which the 
instrument should have been protested, has elapsed during the 
war, and the party who should have presented or protested 
the instrument or have given notice of non-acceptance or non- 
payment has failed to do so during the war, a period of not less 
than three months from the coming into force of the present 
Treaty shall be allowed within which presentation, notice of 
non-acceptance or non-payment or protest may be made. 
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Judgments given by the Courts of an Allied or Associated 
Power in all cases, which, under the present Treaty, they are 
competent to decide, shall be recognised in Germany as final, 
and shall be enforced without it being necessary to have them 
declared executory. 

If a judgment in respect to any dispute which may have 
arisen has been given during the war by a German Court 
against a national of an Allied or Associated State in a case in 
which he was not able to make his defence, the Allied and Asso- 
ciated national who has suffered prejudice thereby shall be 
entitled to recover compensation, to be fixed by the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal provided for in Section VI. 

At the instance of the national of the Allied or Associated 
Power the compensation above-mentioned may, upon order to 
that effect of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, be effected where 
it is possible by replacing the parties in the situation which 
i occupied before the judgment was given by the German 

urt. 

The aboye compensation may likewise be obtained before the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal by the nationals of Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers who have suffered prejudice by judicial measures 
taken in invaded or occupied territories, if they have not been 
otherwise compensated. 
| ARTICLE 303. 


For the purpose of Sections III, IV, V and VII, the expres- 
sion “during the war” means for each Allied or Associated 
Power the period between the commencement of the state of 
war between that Power and Germany and the coming into 
force of the present Treaty. 

i ANNEX. 

I. General Provisions. 
rhe 

Within the meaning of Articles 289, 300 and 301, the parties to 
nm contract shall be regarded as enemies when trading between 
them shall have been prohibited or otherwise became unlawful 
under laws, orders or regulations to which one of those parties 
was subject. They shall be deemed to have become enemies from 
the date when such trading was prohibited or otherwise became 
unlawful, 


2. 


The following classes of contracts are excepted from dissolu- 
tion by Article 299 and, without prejudice to the rights contained 
in Article 297 (b) of Section IV, remain in force subject to the 
application of domestic laws, orders or regulations made during 
the war by the Allied and Associated Powers and subject to the 
terms of the contracts: x 

(a) Contracts having for their object the transfer of estates 
or of real or personal property where the property therein had 
passed or the object had been delivered before the parties became 


enemies; 
: (b) Leases and agreements for leases of land and houses; 

(c) Contracts of mortgage, pledge or lien; 

(d) Concessions concerning mines, quarries or deposits; 

(e) Contracts between individuals or companies and States, 
provinces, municipalities, or other similar juridical persons 
charged with administrative functions, and concessions granted 
by States, provinces, municipalities, or other similar juridical 
persons charged with administrative functions, 

3. 


Ik the provisions of a contract are in part dissolved under 
Article 299, the remaining provisions of that contract shall, sub- 
ject to the same application of domestic laws as is provided for 
in paragraph 2, continue in force if they are severable, but where 
they are not severable the contract shall be deemed to have been 
dissolved in its entirety. 


Il. Provisions relating to certain classes of Contracts. 
Stock Exchange and Commercial Exchange Contracts. 
4. 


(a) Rules made during the war by any recognised Exchange 
or Commercial Association providing for the closure of contracts 
entered into before the war by an enemy are confirmed by the 
F Parties, as also any action taken thereunder, 
provided: 

(1) That the contract was expressed to be made subject to 
the rules of the Exchange or Association in question; 

(2) That the rules applied to all persons concerned; 

(3) That the conditions attaching to the closure were fair 
and reasonable. 

(b) The preceding paragraph shall not apply to rules made 
during the occupation by Exchanges or Commercial Associations 
in the districts occupied by the enemy, 


(e) The closure of contracts relating to cotton “futures,” 
which were closed as on July 31, 1914, under the decision of the 
Liverpool Cotton Association, is also confirmed, 


Security. x 
5 


The sale of a security held for an unpaid debt owing by an 
enemy shall be deemed to have been valid irrespective of notice 
to the owner if the creditor acted in good faith and with reason- 
able care and prudence, and no claim by the debtor on the 
ground of such sale shall be admitted. 

This stipulation shall not apply to any sale of securities 
effected by an enemy during the occupation in regions invaded 
or occupied by the enemy, 


Negotiable Instruments, 
6. 


As regards Powers which adopt Section III and the Annex 
thereto the pecuniary obligations existing between enemies and 
resulting from the issue of negotiable instruments shall be ad- 
justed in conformity with the said Annex by the instrumentality 
of the Clearing Offices, which shall assume the rights of the 
holder as regards the various remedies open to him. 


as 
If a person has either before or during the war become liable 
upon a negotiable instrument in accordance with an undertak- 
ing given to him by a person who has subsequently become an 
enemy, the latter shall remain liable to indemnify the former in 
respect of his liability notwithstanding the outbreak of war. 


III. Contracts of Insurance, 


. 8. 
Contracts of insurance entered into by any person with an- 


other person who subsequently became an enemy will be dealt 
with in accordance with the following paragraphs. 


Fire Insurance. 
9. 


Contracts for the insurance of property against fire entered 
into by a person interested in such property with another person 
who subsequently became an enemy shall not be deemed to 
have been dissolved by the outbreak of war, or by the fact of 
the person becoming an enemy, or on account of the failure 
during the war and for a period of three months thereafter to 
perform his obligations under the contract, but they shall be 
dissolved at the date when the annual premium becomes pay- 
able for the first time after the expiration of a period of three 
months after the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

A settlement shall be effected of unpaid premiums which be- 
came due during the war, or of claims for losses which occurred 
during the war. P 

10. 


Where by administrative or legislative action an insurance 
against fire effected before the war has been transferred during 
the war from the original to another insurer, the transfer will 
be recognised and the liability of the original insurer will be 
deemed to have ceased as from the date of the transfer. The 
original insurer will, however, be entitled to receive on demand 
full information as to the terms of the transfer, and if it should 
appear that these terms were not equitable they shall beamended 
so far as may be necessary to render them equitable. 

Furthermore, the insured shall, subject to the concurrence of 
the original insurer, be entitled to retransfer the contract to the 
original insurer as from the date of the demand. 


Life Insurance. 
11. 


Contracts of life insurance entered into between an insurer 
and a person who subsequently became an enemy shall not be 
deemed to have been dissolved by the outbreak of war, or by. the 
fact of the person becoming an enemy. 

Any sum which during the war became due upon a contract 
deemed not to have been dissolved under the provision 
shall be recoverable after the war with the addition of interest 
at five per cent. per annum from the date of its becoming due up 
to the day of payment. 

Where the contract has lapsed during the war owing to non- 
payment of premiums, or has become void from breach of the 
conditions of the contract, the assured or his representatives or 
the person entitled shall have the right at any time within twelve 
months of the coming into force of the present Treaty to claim 
from the insurer the surrender value of the policy at the date of 
its lapse or avoidance. 

Where the contract has lapsed during the war owing to non- 
payment of premiums the payment of which has been prevented 
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by the er forcement of measures of war, the assured or his repré- 


sentatiy. or the persons entitled shall have the right to restore 
the con ract on payment of the premiums with interest at five per 
cent. per annum within three months from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty. aS 


Any Allied or Associated Power may within three months of 
the coming into force of the present Treaty cancel all the con- 
tracts of insurance running between a German insurance com- 
pany and its nationals under conditions which shall protect its 
nationals from any prejudice. 

To this end the German insurance company will hand over to 
the Allied or Associated Government concerned the proportion 
of its assets attributable to the policies so cancelled and will 
be relieved from all liability in respect of such policies. The 
assets to be handed over shall be determined by an actuary ap- 
pointed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. 


13. 


Where contracts of life insurance have been entered ‘into by 
a local branch of an insurance company established in a country 
which subsequently became an enemy country, the contract shall, 
in the absence of any stipulation to the contrary in the contract 
itself, be governed by the local law, but the insurer shall be 
entitled to demand from the insured or his representatives the 
refund of sums paid on claims made or enforced under measures 
taken during the war, if the making or enforcement of such 
claims was not in accordance with the terms of the contract 
itself or was not consistent with the laws or treaties existing 
at the time when it was entered into. 


14. 


In any case where by the law applicable to the contract the 
insurer remains bound by the contract notwithstanding the non- 
payment of premiums until notice is given to the insured of the 
termination of the contract, he shall be entitled where the giving 
of such notice was prevented by the war to recover the unpaid 
premiums with interest at five per cent. per annum from the 
insured. 

15. 


Insurance contracts shall be considered as contracts of life 
assurance for the purpose of paragraphs 11 to 14 when they 
depend on the probabilities of human life combined with the 
rate of interest for the calculation of the reciprocal engage- 
ments between the two parties. 


Marine Insurance. 
16. 


Contracts of marine insurance including time policies and 
voyage policies entered into between an insurer and a person 
who subsequently became an enemy, shall be deemed to have been 
dissolved on his becoming an enemy, except in cases where the 
risk undertaken in the contract had attached before he became 
an enemy. 

Where the risk had not attached, money paid by way of 
premium or otherwise shall be recoverable from the insurer. 

Where the risk had attached effect shall be given to the con- 
tract notwithstanding the party becoming an enemy, and sums 
due under the contract either by way of premiums or in respect 
of losses shall be recoverable after the coming into force of the 
present Treaty. 

In the event of any agreement being come to for the payment 
of interest on sums due before the war to or by the nationals 
of States which have been at war and recovered after the war, 
such interest shall in the case of losses recoyerable under con- 
tracts of marine insurance run from the expiration of a period 
of one year from the date of the loss. 

17. 


No contract of marine insurance with an insured person who 
subsequently became an enemy shall be deemed to cover losses 
due to belligerent action by the Power of which the insurer was 
a national or by the allies or associates of such Power. 

18. 


Where it is shown that a person who had before the war en- 
tered into a contract of marine insurance with an insurer who 
subsequently became an enemy entered after the outbreak of 
war into a new contract covering the same risk with an in- 
surer who was not an enemy, the new contract shall be deemed 
to be substituted for the original contract as from the date 
when it was entered into, and the premiums payable shall be 
adjusted on the basis of the original insurer having remained 
liable on the contract only up till the time when the new con- 
tract was entered into. 


Other Insurances, 
19. 

Contracts of insurance entered into before the war between 
an insurer and a person who subsequently became an enemy, 
other than contracts dealt with in paragraphs 9 to 18, shall 
be treated in all respects on the same footing as contracts of 
fire insurance between the same persons would be dealt with 
under the said paragraphs. 


Ne: insurance. 
20. 


All treaties of re- insurance with a person who became an 
enemy shall be regarded as having been abrogated by the per- 
son becoming an enemy, but without prejudice in the case of 
life or marine risks which had attached before the war to the 
right to recover payment after the war for sums due in respect 
of such risks. 

Nevertheless if, owing to invasion, it has been impossible 
for the re-insured to find another re-insurer, the treaty shall 
remain in force until three months after the coming into force 
of the present Treaty. 

Where a re. insurance treaty becomes void under this para- 
graph, there shall be an adjustment of accounts between the 
parties in respect both of premiums paid and payable and of 
liabilities for losses in respect of life or marine risks which 
had attached before the war. In the case of risks other than 
those mentioned in paragraphs 11 to 18 the adjustment of 
accounts shall be made as at the date of the parties becoming 
enemies without regard to claims for lossés which may have 
occurred since that date. 

21. 


The provisions of the preceding paragraph will extend equally 
to re-insurances existing at the date of the parties becoming 
enemies of particular risks undertaken by the insurer in a 
contract of insurance against any risks other than life or 
marine risks. 

22: 


Re-insurance of life risks effected by particular contracts 
and not under any general treaty remain in force. 

The provisions of paragraph 12 apply to treaties of re- 
insurance of life insurance contracts in which enemy companies 
are the re- insurers. 

23. 


In case of a re- insurance effected before the war of a con- 
tract of marine insurance, the cession of a risk which had 
been ceded to the re-insurer shall, if it had attached before 
the outbreak of war, remain valid and effect be given to the 
contract notwithstanding the outbreak of war; sums due under 
the contract of re-insurance in respect either of premiums or 
of losses shall be recoverable after the war, 

24. 


The provisions of paragraphs 17 and 18 and the last part of 
paragraph 16 shall apply to contracts for the re-insurarce of 
marine risks. 

Secrion VI. 


MIXED ARBITRAL TRIBUNAL. 
ARTICLE 304. 


(a) Within three months from the date of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, a Mixed Arbitral Tribunal shall be 
established between each of the Allied and Associated Powers 
on the one hand and Germany on the other hand. Each such 
Tribunal shall consist of three members. Each of the Govern- 
ments concerned shall appoint one of these members. The 
President shall be chosen by agreement between the two Gov- 
ernments concerned. 

In case of failure to reach agreement, the President of the 
Tribunal and two other persons either of whom may in case 
of need take his place, shall be chosen by the Council of the 
League of Nations, or, until this is set up, by M. Gustave 
Ador if he is willing. ‘These persons shall be nationals of 
Powers that have remained neutral during the war. 

If any Government does not proceed within a period of one 
month in case there is a vacancy to appoint a member of the 
Tribunal, such member shall be chosen by the other Govern- 
ment from the two persons mentioned above other than the 
President. 

The decision of the majority of the members of the Tribunal 
shall be the decision of the Tribunal. 

(b) The Mixed Arbitral Tribunals established pursuant to 
paragraph (a), shall decide all questions within their compe- 
tence under Sections III, IV, V and VII. 
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In addition, all questions, whatsoever their nature, relating 
to contracts concluded before the coming into force of the 
present Treaty between nationals of the Allied and Associated 
Powers and German nationals shall be decided by the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal, always excepting questions which, under the 
laws of the Allied, Associated or Neutral Powers, are within 
the jurisdiction of the National Courts of those Powers. Such 
questions shall be decided by the National Courts in question, 
to the exclusion of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. The party 
who is a national of an Allied or Associated Power may never- 
theless bring the case before the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal if 
this is not prohibited by the laws of his country. 

(¢) If the number of cases justifies it, additional members 
Shall be appointed and each Mixed Arbitral Tribunal shall sit 
5 Each of these divisions will be constituted as 
above. 

(d) Each Mixed Arbitral Tribuni will settle its own pro- 
cedure except in so far as it is provided in the following Annex, 
and is empowered to award the sums to be paid by the loser in 
respect of the costs and expenses of the proceedings. 

(e) Each Government will pay the remuneration of the mem- 
ber of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal appointed by it and of any 
agent whom it may appoint to represent it before the Tribunal. 
The remuneration of the President will be determined by 


special agreement between the Governments concerned; and- 


this remuneration and the joint expenses of each Tribunal will 
be paid by the two Governments in equal moieties. 

(f) The High Contracting Parties agree that their courts and 
authorities shall render to the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals direct 
all the assistance in their power, particularly as regards trans- 
mitting notices and collecting evidence. 

(g) The High Contracting Parties agree to regard the de- 
cisions of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal as final and conclusive, 
and to render them binding upon their nationals. 


ANNEX, 


0 * 

Should one of the members of the Tribunal either die, retire, 
or be unable for any reason whatever to discharge his function, 
the same procedure will be followed for filling the vacancy as 
was followed for appointing him. 

— 

The Tribunal may adopt such rules of procedure as shall be 
in accordance with justice and equity and decide the order and 
time at which each party must conclude its arguments, and may 


arrange all formalities required for dealing with the evidence, 


3. 

The agent and counsel of the parties on each side are author- 
ized to present orally and in writing to the Tribunal arguments 
in support or in defence of each case. 

4. 

The Tribunal shall keep record of the questions and cases 
submitted and the proceedings thereon, with the dates of such 
proceedings. a 


Each of the Powers concerned may appoint a secretary. 
These secretaries shall act together-as joint secretaries of the 
Tribunal and shall be subject to its direction. The Tribunal 
may appoint and employ any other necessary officer or officers 
to assist in the performance of its duties, 

6. 

The Tribunal shall decide all questions and matters submitted 
upon such evidence and information as may be furnished by the 
parties concerned. 5 


Germany agrees to give the Tribunal all facilities and infor- 
mation required by it for carrying out its investigations. 
8 


The language in which the proceedings shall be conducted 
shall, unless otherwise agreed, be English, French, Italian or 
Japanese, as may be determined by the Allied or Associated 
Power concerned. 5 


The place and time for the meetings of each Tribunal shall be 
determined by the President of the Tribunal. 
ARTICLE 305. 
Whenever a competent court has given or gives a decision in 
a case covered by Sections III, IV, V or VII, and such decision 
Is inconsistent with the provisions of such Sections, the party 
who is prejudiced by the decision shall be entitled to obtain 
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redress which shall be fixed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. 
At the request of the national of an Allied or Associated Power, 
the redress may, whenever possible, be effected by the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal directing the replacement of the parties in the 
position occupied by them before the judgment was given by 
the German court. 


Section VII. 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY. 
Axticte 306. 


Subject to the stipulations of the present Treaty, rights of 
industrial, literary and artistic property, as such property is 
defined by the International Conventions of Paris and of Berne, 
mentioned in Article 286, shall be re-established or restored, as 
from the coming into force of the present Treaty, in the terri- 
tories of the High Contracting Parties, in favour of the persons 
entitled to the benefit of them at the moment when the state of 
War commenced or their legal representatives, Equally, rights 
which, except for the war, would have been acquired during the 
war in consequence of an application made for the protection of 
industrial property, or the publication of a literary or artistic 
work, shall be recognised and established in favour of those per- 
sons who would have been entitled thereto, from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty. 

Nevertheless, all acts done by virtue of the special measures 
taken during the war under legislative, executive or administra- 
tive authority of any Allied or Associated Power in regard to the 
rights of German nationals in industrial, literary or artistic 
property shall remain in force and shall continue to maintain 
their full effect. 

No claim shall be made or action brought by Germany or Ger- 
man nationals in respect of the use during the war by the Gov- 
ernment of any Allied or Associated Power, or by any persons 
acting on behalf or with the assent of such Government, of any 
rights in industrial, literary or artistic property, nor in respect 
of the sale, offering for sale, or use of any products, articles or 
apparatus whatsoever to which such rights applied, 

Unless the legislation of any one of the Allied or Associated 
Powers in force at the moment of the signature of the present 
Treaty otherwise directs, sums due or paid in virtue of any act 
or operation resulting from the execution of the special measures 
mentioned in paragraph I of this Article shall be dealt with in 
the same way as other sums due to German nationals are directed 
to be dealt with by the present Treaty; and sums produced by 
any special measures taken by the German Government in re- 
spect of rights in industrial, literary or artisic property belong- 
ing to the nationals of the Allied or Associated Powers shall be 
considered and treated in the same way as other debts due from 
German nationals. 

Each of the Allied and Associated Powers reserves to itself 
the right to impose such limitations, conditions or restrictions 
on rights of industrial, literary or artistic property (with the 
exception of trade-marks) acquired before or during the war, or 
which may be subsequently acquired in accordance with its 
legislation, by German nationals, whether by granting licences, 
or by the working, or by preserving control over their exploita- 
tion, or in any other way, as may be considered necessary for 
national defence, or in the public interest, or for assuring the 
fair treatment by Germany of the rights of industrial, literary 
and artistic property held in German territory by its nationals, 
or for securing the due fulfilment of all the obligations under- 
taken by Germany in the present Treaty. As regards rights of 
industrial, literary and artistic property acquired after the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty, the right so reserved by the 
Allied and Associated Powers shall only be exercised in cases 
where these limitations, conditions or restrictions may be con- 
sidered necessary for national defence or in the public interest. 

In the event of the application of the provisions of the pre- 
ceding paragraph by any Allied or Associated Power, there shall 
be paid reasonable indemnities or royalties, which shall be dealt 
with in the same way other sums due to German nationals are 
directed to be dealt with by the present Treaty. 

Each of the Allied or Associated Powers reserves the right to 
treat as yoid and of no effect any transfer in whole or in part 
of or other dealing with rights of or in respect of industrial, 
literary or artistic property effected after August 1, 1914, or in 
the future, which would have the result of defeating the objects 
of the provisions of this Article. 

The provisions of this Article shall not apply to rights in in- 
dustrial, literary or artistic property which have been dealt 
with in the liquidation of businesses or companies under war 
legislation by the Allied or Associated Powers, or which may 
be so dealt with by virtue of Article 297, paragraph (b). 
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ARTICLE 307. 


A minimum of one year after the coming into force of the 
present Treaty shall be accorded to the nationals of the High 
Contracting Parties, without extension fees or other penalty, 
in order to enable such persons to accomplish any act, fulfil any 
formality, pay any fees, and generally satisfy any obligation 
prescribed by the laws or regulations of the respective States 
relating to the obtaining, preserving, or opposing rights to, or 
in respect of, industrial property either acquired before August 
1, 1914, or which, except for the war, might have been acquired 
since that date as a result of an application made before the 
war or during its continuance, but nothing in this Article shall 
give any right to reopen interference proceedings in the United 
States of America where a final hearing has taken place. 

All rights in, or in respect of, such property which may have 
lapsed by reason of any failure to accomplish any act, fulfil any 
formality, or make any payment, shall revive, but subject in the 
case of patents and designs to the imposition of such conditions 
as each Allied or Associated Power may deem reasonably neces- 
sary for the protection of persons who haye manufactured or 
made use of the subject matter of such property while the rights 
had lapsed. Further, where rights to patents or designs belong- 
ing to German nationals are revived under this Article, they 
shall be subject in respect of the grant of licences to the same 
provisions as would have been applicable to them during the 
war, as well as to all the provisions of the present Treaty. 

The period from August 1, 1914, until the coming into force 
of the present Treaty shall be excluded in considering the time 
within which a patent should be worked or a trade mark or 
design used, and it is further agreed that no patent, registered 
trade mark or design in force on August 1, 1914, shall be sub- 
ject to revocation or cancellation by reason only of the failure 
to work such patent or use such trade mark or design for two 
years after the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

Axgticte 308. 

The rights of priority, provided by Article 4 of the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property of 
Paris, of March 20, 1883, revised at Washington in 1911 or by 
any other Convention or Statute, for the filing or registration of 
applications for patents or models of utility, and for the regis- 
tration of trade marks, designs and models which had not ex- 
pired on August 1, 1914, and those which have arisen during the 
war, or would have arisen but for the war, shall be extended 
by each of the High Contracting Parties in favour of all 
nationals of the other High Contracting Parties for a period of 
six months after the coming inte force of the present Treaty. 

‘Nevertheless, such extension shall in no way affect the right 
of any of the High Contracting Parties or of any person who 
before the coming into force of the present Treaty was bond 
fide in possession of any rights of industrial property conflicting 
with rights applied for by another who claims rights of priority 
in respect of them, to exercise such rights by itself or himself 
personally, or by such agents or licensees as derived their rights 
from it or him before the coming into force of the present 
Treaty; and such shall not be amenable to any action 
or other process of law in respect of infringement. 

ARTICLE 309. 

No action shall be brought and no claim made by persons 
residing or earrying on business within the territories of Ger- 
many on the one part and of the Allied or Associated Powers on 
the other, or persons who are nationals of such Powers respec- 
tively, or by any one deriving title during the war from such 
persons, by reason of any action which has taken place within 
the territory of the other party between the date of the declara- 
tion of war and that of the coming into force of the present 
Treaty, which might constitute an infringement of the rights 
of industrial property or rights of literary and artistic prop- 
erty, either existing at any time during the war or revived under 
the provisions of Articles 307 and 308. 

Equally, no action for infringement of industrial, literary or 
artistic property rights by such persons shall at any time be 
permissible in respect of the sale or offering for sale for a period 
of one year after the signature of the present Treaty in the ter- 
ritories of the Allied or Associated Powers on the one hand or 
Germany on the other, of products or articles manufactured, or 
of literary or artistic works published, during the period between 
the declaration of war and the signature of the present Treaty, 
or against those who have acquired and continue to use them. 
It is understood, nevertheless, that this provision shal! not 
apply when the possessor of the rights was domiciled or had an 
industrial or commercial establishment in the districts occupied 
by Germany during the war. 

This Article shall not apply as between the United States of 
America on the one hand and Germany on the other. 


ARTICLE 310. 


Licences in respect of industrial, literary or artistic property 
concluded before the war between nationals of the Allied or 
Associated Powers or persons residing in their territory or 
carrying on business therein, on the one part, and German na- 
tionals, on the other part, shall be considered as cancelled as 
from the date of the declaration of war between Germany and 
the Allied or Associated Powers. But, in any case, the former 
beneficiary of a contract of this kind shall have the right, 
within a period of six months after the coming into force of 
the present Treaty, to demand from the proprietor of the rights 
the grant of a new licence, the conditions of which, in default 
of agreement between the parties, shall be fixed by the duly 
qualified tribunal in the country under whose legislation the 
rights had been acquired, except in the case of licences held in 
respect of rights acquired under German law. In such cases 
the conditions shall be fixed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal re- 
ferred to in Section VI of this Part. The tribunal may, if 
necessary, fix also the amount which it may deem just should 
be paid by reason of the use of the rights during the war. 

No licence in respect of industrial, literary or artistic prop- 
erty, granted under the special war legislation of any Allied or 
Associated Power, shall be affected by the continued existence 
of any licence entered into before the war, but shall remain 
valid and of full effect, and a licence so granted to the former 
beneficiary of a licence entered into before the war shall be 
considered as substituted for such licence. 

Where sums have been paid during the war by virtue of a 
licence or agreement concluded before the war in respect of 
rights of industrial property or for the reproduction or the 
representation of literary, dramatie or artistic works, these 
sums shall be dealt with in the same manner as other debts or 
credits of German nationals, as provided by the present Treaty. 

This Article shall not apply as between the United States of 
America on the one hand and Germany on the other. 

ÅRTICLE 311, 


The inhabitants of territories ted from Germany by 
virtue of the present Treaty shall, notwithstanding this sepa- 
ration and the change of nationality consequent thereon, con- 
tinue to enjoy in Germany all the rights in industrial, literary 
and artistic property to which they were entitled under German 
legislation at the time of the separation. 

Rights of industrial, literary and artistic property which are 
in force in the territories separated from Germany under the 
present Treaty at the moment of the separation of these terri- 
tories from Germany, or which will be re-established or re- 
stored in accordance with the provisions of Article 306 of the 
present Treaty, shall be recognized by the State to which the 
said territory is transferred and shall remain in force in that 
territory for the same period of time given them under the 
German law. 

Secrion VIII. 


SOCIAL AND STATE INSURANCE IN CEDED TERRI- 
TORY. 
ARTICLE 312. E 

Without prejudice to the provisions contained in other Ar- 
ticles of the present Treaty, the German Government under- 
takes to transfer to any Power to which German territory in 
Europe is ceded, and to any Power administering former Ger- 
man territory as a mandatory under Article 22 of Part I 
(League of Nations), such portion of the reserves accumu- 
lated by the Government of the German Empire or of German 
States, or by public or private organisations under their con- 
trol, as is attributable to the carrying on of Social or State 
Insurance in such territory. 

The Powers to which these funds are transferred must apply 
them to the performance of the obligations arising from such 
insurances. 

The conditions of the transfer will be determined by special 
conventions to be concluded between the German Government 
and the Governments concerned. 

In case these special conventions are not concluded in ac- 
cordance with the above paragraph within three months after 
the coming into force of the present Treaty, the conditions of 
transfer shall in each case be referred to a Commission of five 
members, one of whom shall be appointed by the German Gov- 
ernment, one by the other interested Government and three 
by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office from 
the nationals of other States. This Commission shall by ma- 
jority vote within three months after appointment adopt 
recommendations for submission to the Council of the League 
of Nations, and the decisions of the Council shall forthwith be 
accepted as final by Germany and the other Government con- 
cerned, 


PART XI. 
AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


ARTICLE 313. 3 — 

The aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers shall have 

full liberty of passage and landing over and in the territory 

and territorial waters of Germany, and shall enjoy the same 

privileges as German aircraft, particularly in case of distress 
by land or sea. 


} 


ARTICLE 314. 

The aircraft of the Allied and Associated Powers shall, 
while in transit to any foreign country whatever, enjoy the 
right of flying over the territory and territorial waters of 
Germany without landing, subject always to any regulations 
which may be made by Germany, and which shall be applica- 
ble equally to the aireraft of Germany and to those of the 
Allied and Associated countries. 

ARTICLE 315. 

All aerodromes in Germany open to national public traffic 
shall be open for the aircraft of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and in any such aerodrome such aircraft shall be 
treated on a footing of equality with German aircraft as re- 
gards charges of every description, including charges for land- 
ing and accommodation. 

ARTICLE 316. 

Subject to the present provisions, the rights of passage, 
transit and landing, provided for in Articles 313, 314 and 315, 
are subject to the observance of such regulations as Germany 
may consider it necessary to enact, but such regulations shall 

applied without distinction to German aircraft and to those 
of the Allied and Associated countries. 

ARTICLE 317. 

Certificates of nationality, airworthiness, or competency, and 
licences, issued or recognised as valid by any of the Allied or 
Associated Powers, shall be recognised in Germany as valid and 
as equivalent to the certificates and licences issued by Ger- 
many, . 

ARTICLE 318. 

As regards internal commercial air traffic, the aircraft of the 
Allied and Associated Powers shall enjoy in Germany most 
favoured nation treatment. 

ARTICLE 319. 


Germany undertakes to enforce the necessary measures to 
ensure that all German aircraft flying over her territory shall 
comply with the Rules as to lights and signals, Rules of the Air 
and Rules for Air Traffic on and in the neighbourhood of aero- 
dromes, which have been laid down in the Convention relative 
to Aerial Navigation concluded between the Allied and Associ- 


ated Powers. 
ARTICLE 320. 

The obligations imposed by the preceding provisions shall re- 
main in force until January 1, 1923, unless before that date Ger- 
many shall have been admitted into the League of Nations or 
shall have been authorised, by consent of the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers, to adhere to the Convention relative to Aerial 
Navigation concluded between those Powers. 


PART XII. 


PORTS, WATERWAYS AND RAILWAYS. 
SECTION I. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS. 
ARTICLE 321. 


Germany undertakes to grant freedom of transit through her 
territories on the routes most convenient for international 
transit, either by rail, navigable waterway, or canal, to persons, 
goods, vessels, carriages, wagons and mails coming from or going 
to the territories of any of the Allied and Associated Powers 
(whether contiguous or not); for this purpose the crossing of 
territorial waters shall be allowed. Such persons, goods, ves- 
sels, carriages, wagons and mails shall not be subjected to any 
transit duty or to any undue delays or restrictions, and shall be 
entitled in Germany to national treatment as regards charges, 
facilities, and all other maiters, 

Goods in transit shall be exempt from all Customs or other 
similar duties. 

All charges imposed on transport in transit shall be reason- 
able, having regard to the conditions of the traflic. No charge, 
facility or restriction shall depend directly or indirectly on the 
ownership or on the nationality of the ship or other means of 
transport on which any part of the through journey has been, 
or is to be, accomplished. 
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ARTICLE 322. 

Germany undertakes neither to impose nor to maintain any 
control over transmigration traffic through her territories be- 
yond measures necessary to ensure that passengers are bond 
fide in transit; nor to allow any shipping company or any other 
private body, corporation or person interested in the traffic to 
take any part whatever in, or to exercise any direct or indirect 
influence over, any administrative service that may be neces- 
sary for this purpose. 

ARTICIE 323. 

Germany undertakes to make no discrimination or preference, 
direct or indirect, in the duties, charges and prohibitions relat- 
ing to importations into or exportations from her territories, or, 
subject to the special engagements contained in the present 
Treaty, in the charges and conditions of transport of goods or 
persons entering or leaving her territories, based on the frontier 
crossed ; or on the kind, ownership or flag of the means of trans- 
port (including aircraft) employed; or on the original or 
immediate place of departure of the vessel, wagon or aircraft 
or other means of transport employed, or its ultimate or inter- 
mediate destination; or on the route of or places of trans- 
shipment on the journey; or on whether any port through which 
the goods are imported or exported is a German port or a port 
belonging to any foreign country or on whether the goods are 
imported or exported by sea, by land or by air. 

Germany particularly undertakes not to establish against the 
ports and vessels of any of the Allied and Associated Powers 
any surtax or any direct or indirect bounty for export or import 
by German ports or yessels, or by those of another Power, for 
example by means of combined tariffs. She further undertakes 
that persons or goods passing through a port or using a vessel 
of any of the Allied and Associated Powers shall not be sub- 
jected to any formality or delay whatever to which such persons 
or goods would not be subjected if they passed through a Ger- 
man port or a port of any other Power, or used a German ves- 
sel or a vessel of any other Power. 

ARTICLE 324. 

All necessary administrative and technical measures shall be 
taken to shorten, as much as possible, the transmission of goods 
across the German frontiers and to ensure their forwarding 
and transport from such frontiers, irrespective of whether such 
goods are coming from or going to the territories of the Allied 
and Associated Powers or are in transit from or to those terri- 
tories, under the same material conditions in such matters as 
rapidity of carriage and care en route as are enjoyed by other 
goods of the same kind carried on German territory under 
similar conditions of transport. 

In particular, the transport of perishable goods shall be 
promptly and regularly carried out, and the customs formalities 
shall be effected in such a way as to allow the goods to be 
carried straight through by trains which make connection. 

ARTICLE 325. 

The seaports of the Allied and Associated Powers are entitled 
to all favours and to all reduced tariffs granted on German rail- 
Ways or navigable waterways for the benefit of German ports 
or of any port of another Power. 


ARTICLE 326. 


Germany may not refuse to participate in the tariffs or com- 
binations of tariffs intended to secure for ports of any of the 
Allied and Associated Powers advantages similar to those 
granted by Germany to her own ports or the ports of any other 
Power. 

Section II. 


NAVIGATION, 
CHAPTER I. 


FREEDOM OF NAVIGATION. 
: ARTICLE 327. 


The nationals of any of the Allied and Associated Powers as 
well as their vessels and property shall enjoy in all German 
ports and on the inland navigation routes of Germany the same 
treatment in all respects as German nationals, vessels and 
property. 

In particular the vessels of any one of the Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers shall be entitled to transport goods of any descrip- 
tion, and passengers, to or from any ports or places in German 
territory to which German vessels may have access, under con- 
ditions which shall not be more onerous than those applied in 
the case of national vessels; they shall be treated on a footing 
of equality with national vessels as regards port and harbour 
facilities and charges of every description, including facilities 
for stationing, loading and unloading, and duties and charges 
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of tonnage, harbour, pilotage, lighthouse, quarantine, and all 
analogous duties and charges of whatsoever nature, levied in the 
name of or for the profit of the Government, public function- 
aries, private individuals, corporations or establishments of 
any kind. 

In the event of Germany granting a preferential régime to 

any of the Allied or Associated Powers or to any other foreign 
Power, this shall be extended immediately and uncondi- 
tionally to all the Allied and Associated Powers. 
There shall be no impediment to the movement of persors or 
vessels other than those arising from prescriptions concerning 
customs, police, sanitation, emigration and immigration, and 
those relating to the import and export of prohibited goods. 
Such regulations must be reasonable and uniform and must not 
impede traffic unnecessarily. 


CHAPTFR II. 
FREE ZONES IN PORTS. 


ARTICLE 328. 

The free zones existing in German ports on August 1, 1914, 
shall be maintained. These free zones, and any other free zones 
which may be established in German territory by the present 
Treaty, shall be subject to the régime provided for in the follow- 
ing Articles. 

Goods entering or leaving a free zone shall not be subjected 
to any import or export duty, other than those provided for in 
‘Article 330. à 

Vessels and goods entering a free zone may be subjected to 

the charges established to cover expenses of administration, up- 
keep and improvement of the port, as well as to the charges for 
the use of various installations, provided that these charges 
shall be reasonable having regard to the expenditure in 
and shall be levied in the conditions of equality provided for in 
Article 327. 
Goods shall not be subjected to any other charges except a 
statistical duty which shall not exceed 1 per mille ad valorem, 
and which shall be devoted exclusively to defraying the ex- 
penses of compiling statements of the traffic in the port. 


ARTICLE 329. 


The facilities granted for the erection of warehouses, for 
packing and for unpacking goods, shall be in accordance with 
trade requirements for the time being. All goods allowed to be 
consumed in the free zone shall be exempt from duty, whether 
of excise or of any other description, apart from the statistical 
duty provided for in Article 328 above. 

There shall be no discrimination in regard to any of the pro- 
visions of the present Article between persons belonging to dif- 
ferent nationalities or between goods of different origin or desti- 


nation. 
ARTICLE 330. 


Import duties may be levied on goods leaving the free zone for 
consumption in the country on the territory of which the port is 
situated. Conversely, export duties may be levied on goods com- 
ing from such country and brought into the free zone. These 
import and export duties shall be levied on the same basis and 
‘at the same rates as similar duties levied at the other Customs 
frontiers of the country concerned. On the other hand, Ger- 
many shall not levy, under any denomination, any import, ex- 
port or transit duty on goods carried by land or water across 
mer territory to or from the free zone from or to any other 
State. 

Germany shall draw up the necessary regulations to secure 
and guarantee such freedom of transit over such railways and 
waterways in her territory as normally give access to the free 


zone, 
: CHAPTER III. 


CLAUSES RELATING TO THE ELBE, THE ODER, THE NIEMEN (RUSS- 
STROM-MEMEL-NIEMEN) AND THE DANUBE, 


(1) —General Clauses. 
ARTICLE 331. 


The following rivers are declared international: 
the Elbe (Labe) from its confluence with the Vltava 
(Moldau), and the Vitava (Moldau) from Prague; 

the Oder (Odra) from its confluence with the Oppa; 

the Niemen (Russstrom-Memcl-Niemen) from Grodno; 

the Danube from Ulm; 

and all navigable parts of these river systems which 
naturally provide more than one State with access to the sea, 
with or without transshipment from one vessel to another; to- 
gether with lateral canals and channels constructed either to 
duplicate or to improve naturally navigable sections of the 
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specified river systems, or to connect two naturally navigable 
sections of the same river, 

The same shall apply to the Rhine-Danube navigable water- 
way, should such a waterway be constructed under the condi- 
tions laid down in Article 353. 


ARTICLE 332. 


On the waterways declared to be international in the preced- 
ing Article, the nationals, property and flags of all Powers shall 
be treated on a footing of perfect equality, no distinction being 
made to the detriment of.the nationals, property or flag of any 
Power between them and the nationals, property or flag of the 
riparian State itself or of the most favoured nation. 

Nevertheless, German vessels shall not be entitled to carry 
passengers or goods by regular services between the ports of any 
Allied or Associated Power, without special authority from such 


Power. 
ARTICLE 333. 


Where such charges are not precluded by any existing con- 
ventions, charges varying on different sections of a river may be 
levied on vessels using the navigable channels or their ap- 
proaches, provided that they are intended solely to cover equita- 
bly the cost of maintaining in a navigable condition, or of im- 
proving, the river and its approaches, or to meet expenditure 
incurred in the interests of navigation. The schedule of such 
charges shall be calculated on the basis of such expenditure and 
shall be posted up in the ports. These charges shall be levied 
in such a manner as to render any detailed examination of 
cargoes unnecessary, except in cases of suspected fraud or con- 


travention. 
ARTICLE 334. 


The transit of vessels, passengers and goods on these water- 
ways shall be effected in accordance with the general condi- 
tions prescribed for transit in Section I above. 

When the two banks of an international river are within 
the same State goods in transit may be placed under seal or in 
the custody of customs agents. When the river forms a fron- 
tier goods and passengers in transit shall be exempt from all 
customs formalities; the loading and unloading of goods, and 
the embarkation and disembarkation of passengers, shall only 
take place in the ports specified by the riparian State. 

ARTICLE 335. 

No dues of any kind other than those provided for in the 
present Part shall be levied along the course or at the mouth 
of these rivers. 

This provision shall not prevent the fixing by the riparian 
States of customs, local octroi or consumption duties, or the 
creation of reasonable and uniform charges levied in the ports, 
in accordance with public tariffs, for the use of cranes, elevators, 
quays, warehouses, etc. 

ARTICLE 336. 


In default of any special organisation for carrying out the 
works connected with the upkeep and improvement of the in- 
ternational portion of a navigable system, each riparian State 
shall be bound to take suitable measures to remove any ob- 
stacle or danger to navigation and to ensure the maintenance 
of good conditions of navigation. 

If a State neglects to comply with this obligation any ri- 
parian State, or any State represented on the International 
Commission, if there is one, may appeal to the tribunal insti- 
tuted for this purpose by the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 337. 


The same procedure shall be followed in the case of a ri- 
parian State undertaking any works of a nature to impede nav- 
igation in the international section. The tribunal mentioned 
in the preceding Article shall be entitled to enforce the suspen- 
sion or suppression of such works, making due allowance in its 
decisions for all rights in connection with irrigation, water- 
power, fisheries, and other national interests, which, with the 
consent of all the riparian States or of all the States represented 
on the International Commission, if there is one, shall be given 
priority over the requirements of navigation. 

Appeal to the tribunal of the League of Nations does not 
require the suspension of the works. 

ARTICLE 338. 


The régime set out in Articles 332 to 337 above shall be super- 
seded by one to be laid down in a General Convention drawn 
up by the Allied and Associated Powers, and approved by the 
League of Nations, relating to the waterways recognised in 
such Convention as having an international character. This 
Convention shall apply in particular to the whole or part of 
the above-mentioned river systems of the Elbe (Labe), the Oder 
(Odra), the Niemen (Russstrom-Memel-Niemen), and the Dan- 
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ube, and such other parts of these river systems as may be | Convention have been already concluded. In the absence of 


covered by a general definition. 

Germany undertakes, in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 379, to adhere to the said General Convention as well 
as to all projects prepared in accordance with Article 343 
below for the revision of existing international agreements and 


regulations. 
ARTICLE 339. 

Germany shall cede to the Allied and Associated Powers con- 
cerned, within a maximum period of three months from the 
date on which notification shall be given her, a proportion of 
the tugs and vessels remaining registered in the ports of the 
river systems referred to in Article 331 after the deduction of 
these surrendered by way of restitution or reparation. Ger- 
many shall in the same way cede material of all kinds neces- 
sary to the Allied and Associated Powers concerned for the 
utilisation of those river systems. 

The number of the tugs and boats, and the amount of the 
material so ceded, and their distribution, shall be determined 
by an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the United States 
of America, due regard being had to the legitimate needs of 
the parties concerned, and particularly to the shipping traffic 
during the five years preceding the war. 

All craft so ceded shall be provided with their fittings and 
gear, shall be in a good state of repair and in condition to carry 
goci and shall be selected from among those most recently 

milt. 

The cessions provided for in the present Article shall entail 
a credit of which the total amount, settled in a lump sum by 
the arbitrator or arbitrators, shall not in any case exceed the 
value of the capital expended in the initial establishment of 
the material ceded, and shall be set off against the total sums 
due from Germany ; in consequence, the indemnification of the 
proprietors shall be a matter for Germany to deal with. 


(2) Special Clauses relating to the Elbe, the Oder and the 
Niemen (Russstrom-Memel-Niemen). 


ARTICLE 340. 


The Elbe (Labe) shall be placed under the administration of 
an International Commission which shall comprise: 

4 representatives of the German States bordering on the river; 

2 representatives of the Czecho-Slovak State; 

1 representative of Great Britain; 

1 representative of France; 

1 representative of Italy; 

1 representative of Belgium. 

Whatever be the number of members present, each delegation 
shall have the right to record a number of votes equal to the 
number of representatives allotted to it. 

If certain of these representatives cannot be appointed at the 
time of the coming into force of the present Treaty, the de- 
cisions of the Commission shall nevertheless be valid. 


ARTICLE 341. 


The Oder (Odra) shall be placed under the administration 
of an International Commission, which shall comprise: 

1 representative of Poland; 

8 representatives of Prussia; 

1 representative of the Czecho-Slovak State; 

1 representative of Great Britain; 

1 representative of France; 

1 representative of Denmark; 

1 representative of Sweden, 

If certain of these representatives cannot be appointed at the 
time of the coming into force of the present Treaty, the de- 
cisions of the Commission shall nevertheless be valid. 

ARTICLE 342, 

On a request being made to the League of Nations by any 
riparian State, the Niemen (Russstrom-Memel-Niemen) shall 
be placed under the administration of an International Com- 
mission, which shall comprise one representative of each 
riparian State, and three representatives of other States speci- 
fied by the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 343. 

The International Commissions referred to in Articles 340 
and 341 shall meet within three months of the date of the 
coming into force of the present Treaty. The International 
Commission referred to in Article 842 shall meet within three 
months from the date of the request made by a riparian State. 
Each of these Commissions shall proceed immediately to pre- 
pare a project for the revision of the existing international 
agreements and regulations, drawn up in conformity with the 
General Convention referred to in Article 338, should such 


such Convention, the project for revision shall be in conformity 
with the principles of Articles 332 to 337 above. 


ARTICLE 344. 
878 projects referred to in the preceding Article shall, inter 


(a) designate the headquarters of the International Commis- 
sion, and prescribe the manner in which its President is to be 
nominated ; 

(b) specify the extent of the Commission’s powers, particu- 
larly in regard to the execution of works of maintenance, con- 
trol, and improvement on the river system, the financial ré- 
gime, the fixing and collection of charges, and regulations for 
navigation ; 

(c) define the sections of the river or its tributaries to which 
the international régime shall be applied. 


ARTICLE 345. 


The international agreements and regulations at present 
governing the navigation of the Elbe (Labe), the Oder (Odra), 
and the Niemen (Russstrom-Memel-Niemen) shall be provi- 
sionally maintained in force until the ratification of the aboye- 
mentioned projects. Nevertheless, in all cases where such agree- 
ments and regulations in force are in conflict with the provi- 
sions of Articles 332 to 337 above, or of the General Convention 
to be concluded, the latter provisions shall prevail. 


(3) Special Clauses relating to the Danube. 
ARTICLE 346. : 


The European Commission of the Danube reassumes the 
powers it possessed before the war. Nevertheless, as a provi- 
sional measure, only representatives of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Roumania shall constitute this Commission. 


ARTICLE 347. 


From the point where the competence of the European 
Commission ceases, the Danube system referred. to in Article 
331 shall be placed under the administration of an International 
Commission composed as follows: 

2 representatives of German riparian States; 

1 representative of each other riparian State; 

1 representative of each non-riparian State represented in the 
future on the European Commission of the Danube. 

If certain of these representatives cannot be appointed at the 
time of the coming into force of the present Treaty, the deci- 
sions of the Commission shall nevertheless be valid. 


ARTICLE 348. 


The International Commission provided for in the preceding 
Article shall meet as soon as possible after the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, and shall undertake provisionally 
the administration of the river in conformity with the provi- 
sions of Articles 332 to 337, until such time as a definitive 
statute regarding the Danube is concluded by the Powers nomi- 
nated by the Allied and Associated Powers. 


ARTICLE 349. 


Germany agrees to accept the régime which shall be laid down 
for the Danube by a Conference of the Powers nominated by 
the Allied and Associated Powers, which shall meet within one 
year after the coming into force of the present Treaty, and at 
which German representatives may be present. 

ARTICLE 350. 

The mandate given by Article 57 of the Treaty of Berlin of 
July 13. 1878, to Austria-Hungary, and transferred by her to 
Hungary, to carry out works at the Iron Gates, is abrogated. 
The Commission entrusted with the administration of this part 
of the river shall lay down provisions for the settlement of 
accounts subject to the financial provisions of the present 
Treaty. Charges which may be necessary shall in no case be 
levied by Hungary. 

ARTICLE 351. 


Should the Czecho-Slovak State, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
or Roumania with the authorisation of or under mandate from 
the International Commission, undertake maintenance, improve- 
ment, weir, or other works on a part of the river system which 
forms a frontier, these States shall enjoy on the opposite bank, 
and also on the part of the bed which is outside their territory, 
all necessary facilities for the survey, execution and mainte- 
nance of such works. 

ARTICLE 352. 


Germany shall be obliged to make to the European Commission 
of the Danube all restitutions, reparations and indemnities for 
damages inflicted on the Commission during the war. 
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ARTICLE 353. 


Should a deep-draught Rhine-Danube navigable waterway be 
constructed, Germany undertakes to apply thereto the régime 
prescribed in Articles 332 to 338. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CLAUSES RELATING TO THE RHINE AND THE MOSELLE, 


ARTICLE 354, 

As from the coming into force of the present Treaty, the Con- 
vention of Mannheim of October 17, 1868, together with the 
Final Protocol thereof, shall continue to govern navigation on 
the Rhine, subject to the conditions hereinafter laid down. 

In the event of any provisions of the said Convention being in 
conflict with those laid down by the General Convention referred 
to in Article 338 (which shall apply to the Rhine) the provisions 
of the General Convention shall prevail. 

Within a maximum period of six months from the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, the Central Commission referred 
to in Article 355 shall meet to draw up a project of revision of 
the Convention of Mannheim. This project shall be drawn up 
in harmony with the provisions of the General Convention re- 
ferred to above, should this have been concluded by that time, 
and shall be submitted to the Powers represented on the Cen- 
tral Commission. Germany hereby agrees to adhere to the 
project so drawn up. 

Further, the modifications set out in the following Articles 
shall immediately be made in the Convention of Mannheim. 

The Allied and Associated Powers reserve to themselves the 
right to arrive at an understanding in this connection with Hol- 
land, and Germany hereby agrees to accede if required to any 
such understanding. 

ARTICLE 355. 


The Central Commission provided for in the Convention of 
Mannheim shall consist of nineteen members, viz: 

2 representatives of the Netherlands; 

2 representatives of Switzerland ; 

4 representatives of German riparian States; 

4 representatives of France, which in addition shall appoint 

the President of the Commission; 

2 representatives of Great Britain; 

2 representatives of Italy; 

2 representatives of Belgium. 

The headquarters of the Central Commission shall be at 
Strasburg. 

Whatever be the number of members present, each Delega- 


tion shall have the right to record a number of votes equal to | 


the number of representatives allotted to it. 
If certain of these representatives cannot be appointed at the 


time of the coming into force of the present Treaty, the de- 


cisions of the Commission shall nevertheless be valid. 
ARTICLE 356. 

Vessels of all nations, and their cargoes, shall have the same 
rights and privileges as those which are granted to vessels be- 
longing to the Rhine navigation, and to their cargoes. 

None of the provisions contained in Articles 15 to 20 and 26 
of the above-mentioned Convention of Mannheim, in Article 4 
of the Final Protocol thereof, or in later Conventions, shall im- 
pede the free navigation of vessels and crews of all nations on 
the Rhine and on waterways to which such Conventions apply, 
subject to compliance with the regulations concerning pilotage 
and other police measures drawn up by the Central Commis- 
sion. 

The provisions of Article 22 of the Convention of Mannheim 
and of Article 5 of the Final Protocol thereof shall be applied 
only to vessels registered on the Rhine. The Central Commis- 
sion shall decide on the steps to be taken to ensure that other 
vessels satisfy the conditions of the general regulations apply- 
ing to navigation on the Rhine. 

ARTICLE 357. 

Within a maximum period of three months from the date on 
which notification shall be given Germany shall cede to France 
tugs and vessels, from among those remaining registered in 
German Rhine ports after the deduction of those surrendered 
by way of restitution or reparation, or shares in German Rhine 
navigation companies. 

When vessels and tugs are ceded, such vessels and tugs, to- 
gether with their fittings and gear, shall be in good state of 
repair, shall be in condition to carry on commercial traffic on 
the Rhine, and shall be selected from among those most re- 
cently built. 

The same procedure shall be followed in the matter of the 
cession by Germany to France of: 

(1) the installations, berthing and anchorage accommodation, 
platforms, docks, warehouses, plant, etc., which German sub- 


jects or German companies owned on August 1, 1914, in the port 
of Rotterdam, and. 

(2) the shares or interests which Germany or German na- 
tionals possessed in such installations at the same date. 

The amount and specifications of such cessions shall be deter- 
mined within one year of the coming into force of the present 
Treaty by an arbitrator or arbitrators appointed by the United 
States of America, due regard being had to the legitimate needs 
of the parties concerned. 

The cessions provided for in the present Article shall entail a 
credit of which the total amount, settled in a lump sum by the 
arbitrator or arbitrators mentioned above, shall not in any case 
exceed the value of the capital expended in the initial estab- 
lishment of the ceded material and installations, and shall be 
set off against the total sums due from Germany; in conse- 
quence, the indemnification of the proprietors shall be a matter 
for Germany to deal with. 


ARTICLE 358. 


Subject to the obligation to comply with the provisions of the 
Convention of Mannheim or of the Convention which may be 
substituted therefor, and to the stipulations of the present 
Treaty, France shall have on the whole course of the Rhine 
included between the two extreme points of the French fron- 
tiers: 

(a) the right to take water from the Rhine to feed naviga- 
tion and irrigation canals (constructed or to be con- 
structed) or for any other purpose, and to execute on 
the German bank all works necessary for the exercise 
of this right; 

(D) the exclusive right to the power derived from works of 
regulation on the river, subject to the payment to Ger- 
many of the value of half the power actually produced, 
this payment, which will take into account the cost of 
the works necessary for producing the power, being 
made either in money or in power and in default of 
agreement being determined by arbitration. For this 
purpose France alone shall have the right to carry out 
in this part of the river all works of regulation 
(weirs or other works) which she may consider neces- 
sary for the production of power. Similarly, the right 
of taking water from the Rhine is accorded to Belgium 
to feed the Rhine-Meuse navigable waterway provided 
for below. 


The exercise of the rights mentioned under (a) and (b) of 
the present Article shall not interfere with navigability nor 
reduce the facilities for navigation, either in the bed of the 
Rhine or in the derivations which may be substituted therefor, 
nor shall it involve any increase in the tolls formerly levied under 
the Convention in force. All proposed schemes shall be laid 
before the Central Commission in order that that Commission 
may assure itself that these conditions are complied with. 

To ensure the proper and faithful execution of the provisions 
contained in (a) and (b) above, Germany: 

(1) binds herself not to undertake or to allow the construc- 
tion of any lateral canal or any derivation on the right bank of 
the river opposite the French frontiers; 

(2) recognises the possession by France of the right of sup- 
port on and the right of way over all lands situated on the right 
bank which may be required in order to survey, to build, and 
to operate weirs which France, with the consent of the Central 
Commission, may subsequently decide to establish. In accord- 
ance with such consent, France shall be entitled to decide upon 
and fix the limits of the necessary sites, and she shall be per- 
mitted to occupy such lands after a period of two months after 
simple notification, subject to the payment by her to Germany 
of indemnities of which the total amount shall be fixed by the 
Central Commission. Germany shall make it her business to 
indemnify the proprietors whose property will be burdened with 
such servitudes or permanently occupied by the works. 

Should Switzerland so demand, and if the Central Commission 
approves, the same rights shall be accorded to Switzerland for 
the part of the river forming her frontier with other riparian 
States; 

(3) shall hand over to the French Government, during the 
month following the coming into force of the present Treaty, 
all projects, designs, drafts of concessions and of specifications 
concerning the regulation of the Rhine for any purpose what- 
ever which have been drawn up or received by the Governments 
of Alsace-Lorraine or of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 


ARTICLE 359. 


Subject to the preceding provisions, no works shall be carried 
out in the bed or on either bank of the Rhine where it forms the 
boundary of France and Germany without the previous approval 
of the Central Commission or of its agents. 
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ARTICLE 360. 

France reserves the option of substituting herself as regards 
the rights and obligations resulting from agreements arrived at 
between the Government of Alsace-Lorraine and the Grand 
Duchy of Baden concerning the works to be carried out on the 
Rhine; she may also denounce such agreements within a term 
—.— five years dating from the coming into force of the present 

ty. 

France shall also have the option of causing works to be car- 
ried out which may be recognised as necessary by the Central 
Commission for the upkeep or improvement of the navigability 
of the Rhine above Mannheim. 

ARTICLE 361, 

Should Belgium within a period of 25 years from the coming 
into force of the present Treaty decide to create a deep- 
draught Rhine-Meuse navigable waterway, in the region of 
Ruhrort, Germany shall be bound to construct, in accordance 
with plans to be communicated to her by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, after agreement with the Central Commission, the por- 
tion of this navigable waterway situated within her territory. 

The Belgian Government shall, for this purpose, have the 
right to carry out on the ground all necessary surveys. 

Should Germany fail to carry out all or part of these works, 
the Central Commission shall be entitled to carry them out 
instead; and, for this purpose, the Commission may decide 
upon and fix the limits of the necessary sites and occupy the 
ground after a period of two months after simple notification, 
subject to the payment of indemnities to be fixed by it and 
paid by Germany. 

This navigable waterway shall be placed under the same 
administrative régime as the Rhine itself, and the division of 
the cost of initial construction, including the above indemnities, 
among the States crossed thereby shall be made by the Central 
Commission. 

ARTICLE 362. 


Germany hereby agrees to offer no objection to any pro- 
posals of the Central Rhine Commission for extending its 
jurisdiction: 

(1) to the Moselle below the Franco-Luxemburg frontier 
down to the Rhine, subject to the consent of Luxemburg; 

(2) to the Rhine above Basle up to the Lake of Constance, 
subject to the consent of Switzerland; 

(3) to the lateral canals and channels which may be estab- 
lished either to duplicate or to improve naturally navigable 
sections of the Rhine or the Moselle, or to connect two naturally 
navigable sections of these rivers, and also any other parts of 
the Rhine river system which may be covered by the General 
Convention provided for in Article 338 above, 


CHAPTER V. 
CLAUSES GIVING TO THE CZECHO-SLOVAK STATE THE USE or 
NORTHERN PORTS. ` 
ARTICLE 363. 


In the ports of Hamburg and Stettin Germany shall lease 
to the Czecho-Slovak State, for a period of 99 years, areas 
which shall be placed under the general régime of free zones 
and shall be used for the direct transit of goods coming from 
or going to that State. 

ARTICLE 364. 


The delimitation of these areas, and their equipment, their 


gate of the Czecho-Slovak State and one delegate of Great 
Britain. These conditions shall be susceptible of revision every 
ten years in the same manner. 
Germany declares in advance that she will adhere to the 
decisions so taken. 
Section III. 


RAILWAYS. 
CHAPTER I. 
CLAUSES RELATING TO INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT, 
ARTICLE 365. 

Goods coming from the territories of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, and going to Germany, or in transit through 
Germany from or to the territories of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, shall enjoy on the German railways as regards charges 
to be collected (rebates and drawbacks being taken into ac- 
count), facilities, and all ether matters, the most favourable 
treatment applied to goods of the same kind on any 
German lines, either in internal traffic, or for export, import 
cr in transit, under similar conditions of transport, for example 
as regards length of route. The same rule shall be applied, on 


the request of one or more of the Allied and Associated Powers, 
to goods specially designated by such Power or Powers coming 
from Germany and going to their territories. 

International tariffs established in accordance with the rates 
referred to in the preceding paragraph and involving through 
waybills shall be established when one of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers shall require it from Germany. 

ARTICLE 366. 

From the coming into force of the present Treaty the High 
Contracting Parties shall renew, in so far as concerns them and 
under the reserves indicated in the second paragraph of the 
present Article, the conventions and arrangements signed at 
Berne on October 14, 1890, September 20, 1898, July 16, 1895, 
June 16, 1898, and September 19, 1906, regarding the trans- 
portation of goods by rail. 

If within five years from the date of the coming into force 
of the present Treaty a new convention for the transportation 
of passengers, luggage and goods by rail shall have been con- 
cluded to replace the Berne Convention of October 14, 1890, and 
the subsequent additions referred to above, this new convention 
and the supplementary provisions for international transport 
by rail which may be based on it shall bind Germany, even if 
she shall have refused to take part in the preparation of the 
convention or to subscribe to it. Until a new convention shall 
have been concluded, Germany shall conform to the provisions 
of the Berne Convention and the subsequent additions referred 
to above, and to the current supplementary provisions. 

ARTICLE 367. 

Germany shall be bound to co-operate in the establishment 
of through ticket services (for passengers and their luggage) 
which shall be required by any of the Allied and Associated 
Powers to ensure their communication by rail with each other 
and with all other countries by transit across the territories of 
Germany ; in particular Germany shall, for this purpose, accept 
trains and carriages coming from the territories of the Allied 
and Associated Powers and shall forward them with a speed at 
least equal to that of her best long-distance trains on the same 
lines. The rates applicable to such through services shall not 
in any case be higher than the rates collected on German inter- 
nal services for the same distance, under the same conditions of 
speed and comfort. 

The tariffs applicable under the same conditions of speed and 
comfort to the transportation of emigrants going to or coming 
from ports of the Allied and Associated Powers and using the 
German railways shall not be at a higher kilometric rate than 
the most favourable tariffs (drawbacks and rebates being taken 
into account) enjoyed on the said railways by emigrants going 
to or coming from any other ports. 

ARTICLE 368. 

Germany shall not apply specially to such through services, 
or to the transportation of emigrants going to or coming from 
the ports of the Allied and Associated Powers, any technical, 
fiscal or administrative measures, such as measures of customs 
examination, general police, sanitary police, and control, the 
result of which would be to impede or delay such services, 

ARTICLE 369. 


In case of transport partly by rail and partly by internal 
navigation, with or without through waybill, the preceding Ar- 
ticles shall apply to the part of the journey performed by rail. 

Cuapter II. 
ROLLING-STOCK. 
ARTICLE 370. 

Germany undertakes that German wagons shall be fitted with 

tus allowing: 

(1) of their inclusion in goods trains on the lines of such of 
the Allied and Associated Powers as are parties to the Berne 
Convention of May 15, 1886, as modified on May 18, 1907, with- 
out hampering the action of the continuous brake which may be 
adopted in such countries within ten years of the coming into 
force of the present Treaty, and 

(2) of the acceptance of wagons of such countries in all goods 
trains on the German lines. 

The rolling-stock of the Allied and Associated Powers shall 
enjoy on the German lines the same treatment as German roll- 
ing-stock as regards movement, upkeep and repairs, 

CHAPTER III. 
CESSIONS OF RAILWAY LINES. 
ARTICLE 371. 

Subject to any special provisions concerning the cession of 
ports, waterways and railways situated in the territories over 
which Germany abandons her sovereignty, and to the financial 
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conditions relating to the concessionnaires and the pensioning 
of the personnel, the cession of railways will take place under 
the following conditions: 

(1) The works and installations of all the railroads shall 
be handed over complete and in good condition. 

(2) When a railway system possessing its own rolling-stock 
is handed over in its entirety by Germany to one of the Allied 
und Associated Powers, such stock shall be handed over com- 
plete, in accordance with the last inventory before November 
11, 1918, and in a normal state of upkeep. 

(8) As regards lines without any special rolling-stock, Com- 
missions of experts designated by the Allied and Associated 
Powers, on which Germany shall be represented, shall fix 
the proportion of the stock existing on the system to which 
those lines belong to be handed over. These Commissions shall 
have regard to the amount of the material registered on these 
lines in the last inventory before November 11, 1918, the length 
of track (sidings included), and the nature and amount of 
the traffic. These Commissions shall also -specify the locomo- 
tives, carriages and wagons to be handed over in each case; 
they shall decide upon the conditions of their acceptance, and 
shall make the provisional arrangements necessary to ensure 
their repair in German workshops. 

(4) Stocks of stores, fittings and plant shall be handed over 
under the same conditions as the rolling-stock. 

The provisions of paragraphs 3 and 4 above shall be applied 
to the lines of former Russian Poland converted by Germany 
to the German gauge, such lines being regarded as detached 
from the Prussian State System, 


CHAPTER IV. 
PROVISIONS RELATING TO CERTAIN RAILWAY LINES. 
ARTICLE 372. 


When as a result of the fixing of new frontiers a railway 
connection between two parts of the same country crosses 
another country, or a branch line from one country has its 
terminus in another, the conditions of working, if not specifi- 
cally provided for in the present Treaty, shall be laid down 
in a convention between the railway administrations con- 
cerned. If the administrations cannot come to an agreement 
as to the terms of such convention, the points of difference 
shall be decided by commissions of experts composed as pro- 
vided in the preceding Article. 


ARTICLE 373. 


Within a period of five years from the coming into force of 
the present Treaty the Czecho-Slovak State may require the 
construction of a railway line in German territory between the 
stations of Schlauney and Nachod. The cost of construction 
shall be borne by the Czecho-Slovak State. 


ARTICLE 374. 


Germany undertakes to accept, within ten years of the com- 
ing into force of the present Treaty, on request being made by 
the Swiss Government after agreement with the Italian Gov- 
ernment, the denunciation of the International Convention of 
October 13, 1909, relative to the St. Gothard railway. In the 
absence of agreement as to the conditions of such denunciation, 
Germany hereby agrees to accept the decision of an arbitrator 
designated by the United States of America. 


CHAPTER V. > 
TRANSITORY PROVISIONS. 
ARTICLE 375. 


Germany shall carry out the instructions given her, in regard 
to transport, by an authorised body acting on behalf of the 
Allied and Associated Powers: 

(1) For the carriage of troops under the provisions of the 
present Treaty, and of material, ammunition and supplies for 
army use; 

(2) As a temporary measure, for the transportation of sup- 
plies for certain regions, as well as for the restoration, as 
rapidly as possible, of the normal conditions of transport, and 
for the organisation of postal and telegraphic services, 


SECTION IV. 
DISPUTES. 
AND REVISION OF PERMANENT CLAUSES. 
ARTICLE 376. 


Disputes which may arise between interested Powers with 
regard to the interpretation and application of the preceding 
Articles shall be settled as provided by the League of Nations, 
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ARTICLE 377. 


At any time the League of Nations may recommend the 
revision of such of. these Articles as relate to a permanent 
administrative régime. 


ARTICLE 378. 


The stipulations in Articles 321 to 330, 332, 365, and 367 to 
869 shall be subject to revision by the Council of the League of 
Nations at any time after five years from the coming into force 
of the present Treaty. 

Failing such revision, no Allied or Associated Power can 
claim after the expiration of the above period of five years the 
benefit of any of the stipulations in the Articles enumerated 
above on behalf of any portion of its territories in which reci- 
procity is not accorded in respect of such stipulations. The 
period of five years during which reciprocity cannot be de- 
manded may be prolonged by the Council of the League of 
Nations, 

SECTION V. 


SPECIAL PROVISION. 
ARTICLE 379. 


Without prejudice to the special obligations imposed on her 
by the present Treaty for the benefit of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, Germany undertakes to adhere to any General 
Conventions regarding the international régime of transit, 
waterways, ports or railways which may be concluded by the 
Allied and Associated Powers, with the approval of the League 
of Nations, within five years of the coming into force of the 
present Treaty. 

Section VI. 


CAUSES RELATING TO THE KIEL CANAL. 
ARTICLE 380. 


The Kiel Canal and its approaches shall be maintained free 
and open to the vessels of commerce and of war of all nations 
at peace with Germany on terms of entire equality. 


ARTICLE 381. 


The nationals, property and vessels of all Powers shall, in 
respect of charges, facilities, and in all other respects, be 
treated on a footing of perfect equality in the use of the Canal, 
no distinction being made to the detriment of nationals, prop- 
erty and vessels of any Power between them and the nationals, 
property and vessels of Germany or of the most fayoured nation, 

No impediment shall be placed on the movement of persons or 
vessels other than those arising out of police, customs, sanitary, 
emigration or immigration regulations and those relating to the 
import or export of prohibited goods. Such regulations must 
be reasonable and uniform and must not unnecessarily impede 
trafic. 

ARTICLE 382. 


Only such charges may be levied on vessels using the Canal or 
its approaches as are intended to cover in an equitable manner 
the cost of maintaining in a navigable condition, or of improving, 
the Canal or its approaches, or to meet expenses incurred in the 
interests of navigation. The schedule of such charges shall be 
calculated on the basis of such expenses, and shall be posted up 
in the ports. 

- These charges shall be levied in such a manner as to render 
any detailed examination of cargoes unnecessary, except in the 
case of suspected fraud or contravention. 


ARTICLE 383. 


Goods in transit may be placed under seal or in the custody of 
customs agents; the loading and unloading of goods, and the em- 
barkation and disembarkation of passengers, shall only take 
place in the ports specified by Germany. 


ARTICLE 384. 


No charges of any kind other than those provided for in the 
present Treaty shall be levied along the course or at the ap- 
proaches of the Kiel Canal. 


ARTICLE 385. 


Germany shall be bound to take suitable measures to remove 
any obstacle or danger to navigation, and to ensure the main- 
tenance of good conditions of navigation. She shall not under- 
take any works of a nature to impede navigation on the Canal 
or its approaches. 

ARTICLE 386. 


In the event of violation of any of the conditions of Articles 
380 to 386, or of disputes as to the interpretation of these Arti- 
cles, any interested Power can appeal to the jurisdiction tnsti- 
tuted for the purpose by the League of Nations. 
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In order to avoid reference of small questions to the League of 
Nations, Germany will establish a local authority at Kiel duall- 
fied to deal with disputes in the first instance and to give satis- 
faction so far as possible to complaints which may be presented 
through the consular representatives of the interested Powers. 


PART XIII. 
LABOUR, 
SECTION I. 
ORGANISATION OF LABOUR. 


Whereas the League of Nations has for its object the establish- 
ment of universal peace, and such a peace can be established 
only if it is based upon social justice; 

And whereas conditions of labour exist involving such in- 
justice, hardship and privation to large numbers of people as to 
produce unrest so great that the peace and harmony of the 
world are imperilled; and an improvement of those conditions 
is urgently required: as, for example, by the regulation of the 
hours of work, including the establishment of a maximum work- 
ing day and week, the regulation of the labour supply, the 
prevention of unemployment, the provision of an adequate 
living wage, the protection of the worker against sickness, dis- 
ease and injury arising out of his employment, the protection of 


children, young persons and women, provision for old age and 


injury, protection of the interests of workers when employed 
in countries other than their own, recognition of the principle of 
freedom of association, the organisation of vocational and tech- 
nical education and other measures; 

Whereas also the failure of any nation to adopt humane con- 
ditions of labour is an obstacle in the way of other nations which 
desire to improve the conditions in their own countries; 

The Hilda CONTRACTING Parties, moved by sentiments of jus- 
tice and humanity as well as by the desire to secure the perma- 
nent peace of the world, agree to the following: 


CHAPTER I. 
ORGANISATION. 
Articte 387. 


A permanent organisation is hereby established for the pro- 
motion of the objects set forth in the Preamble. 

The original Members of the League of Nations shall be the 
original Members of this organisation, and hereafter member- 
ship of the League of Nations shall carry with it membership 
of the said organisation. 

ARTICLE 388. 


The permanent organisation shall consist of: 

(1) a General Conference of Representatives of the Mem- 
bers and, 

(2) an International Labour Office controlled by the Govern- 
ing Body described in Article 393. 


ARTICLE 389. 


The meetings of the General Conference of Representatives 
of the Members shall be held from time to time as occasion may 
require, and at least once in every year. It shall be composed 
of four Representatives of each of the Members, of whom two 
shall be Government Delegates and the two others shall be 
Delegates representing respectively the employers and the work- 
people of each of the Members. 

Each Delegate may be accompanied by advisers, who shall 
not exceed two in number for each item on the agenda of the 
meeting. When questions specially affecting women are to be 
considered by the Conference, one at least of the advisers should 
be a woman. 

The Members undertake to nominate non-Government Dele- 
gates and advisers chosen in agreement with the industrial 
organisations, if such organisations exist, which are most rep- 
resentative of employers or workpeople, as the case may be, in 
their respective countries. 

Advisers shall not speak except on a request made by the 
Delegate whom they accompany and by.the special authoriza- 
tion of the President of the Conference, and may not vote. 

A Delegate may by notice in writing addressed to the Presi- 
dent appoint one of his advisers to act as his deputy, and the 
adviser, while so acting, shall be allowed to speak and vote. 

The names of the Delegates and their advisers will be com- 
municated to the International Labour Office by the Govern- 
ment of each of the Members. 

The credentials of Delegates and their advisers shall be sub- 
ject to scrutiny by the Conference, which may, by two-thirds 
of the votes cast by the Delegates present, refuse to admit any 
Delegate or adviser whom it deems not to have been nominated 
in accordance with this Article. 
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ÅRTICLE 390. 


Every Delegate shall be entitled to vote individually on all 
matters which are taken into consideration by the Conference, 

If one of the Members fails to nominate one of the non- 
Government Delegates whom it is entitled to nominate, the 
other non-Government Delegate shall be allowed to sit and speak 
at the Conference, but not to vote. 

If in accordance with Article 389 the Conference refuses ad- 
mission to a Delegate of one of the Members, the provisions of 
the present Article shall apply as if that Delegate had not been 


nominated. 
ARTICLE 391. 


The meetings of the Conference shall be held at the seat of 
the League of Nations, or at such other place as may be de- 
cided by the Conference at a previous meeting by two-thirds 
of the votes cast by the Delegates present. 


ARTICLE 392. 


The International Labour Office shall be established at the 
seat of the League of Nations as part of the organisation of the 
League. 

ARTICLE 393. 

The International Labour Office shall be under the control of 
a Governing Body consisting of twenty-four persons, appointed 
in accordance with the following provisions: 

The Governing Body of the International Labour Office shalt 
be constituted as follows: 

Twelve persons representing the Governments; 

Six persons elected by the Delegates to the Conference repre- 
senting the employers; 

Six persons elected by the Delegates to the Conference repre- 
senting the workers. 

Of the twelve persons representing the Governments eight 
shall be nominated by the Members which are of the chief in- 
dustrial importance, and four shall be nominated by the Mem- 
bers selected for the purpose by the Government Delegates to 
the Conference, excluding the Delegates of the eight Members 
mentioned above. 

Any question as to which are the Members of the chief in- 
dustrial importance shall be decided by the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

The period of office of the Members of the Governing Body 
will be three years. The method of filling vacancies and 
other similar questions may be determined by the Governing 
Body subject to the approval of the Conference. 

The Governing Body shall, from time to time, elect one of its 
members to act as its Chairman, shall regulate its own pro- 
cedure and shall fix its own times of meeting. A special meeting 
shall be held if a written request to that effect is made by at 
least ten members of the Governing Body. 


ARTICLE 394. 


There shall be a Director of the International Labour Office, 
who shall be appointed by the Governing Body, and, subject to 
the instructions of the Governing Body, shall be responsible for 
the efficient conduct of the International Labour Office and for 
such other duties as may be assigned to him. 

The Director or his deputy shall attend all meetings of the 
Governing Body. : 

ARTICLE 395. 


The staff of the International Labour Office shall be appointed 
by the Director, who*shall, so far as is possible with due regard 
to the efficiency of the work of the Office, select persons of dif- 
ferent nationalities. A certain number of these persons shall be 


women. 
ARTICLE 396. 


The functions of the International Labour Office shall include 
the collection and distribution of information on all subjects 
relating to the international adjustment of conditions of indus- 
trial life and labour, and particularly the examination of sub- 
jects which it is proposed to bring before the Conference with a 
view to the conclusion of international conventions, and the 
conduct of such special investigations as may be ordered by the 
Conference. 

It will prepare the agenda for the meetings of the Conference. 

It will carry out the duties required of it by the provisions 
of this Part of the present Treaty in connection with inter- 
national disputes. 

It will edit and publish in French and English, and in such 
other languages as the Governing Body may think desirable, a 
periodical paper dealing with problems of industry and employ- 
ment of international interest. 

Generally, in addition to the functions set out in this Article, 
it shall have such other powers and duties as may be assigned 
to it by the Conference. 
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ARTICLE 397. 


The Government Departments of any of the Members which 
deal with questions of industry and employment may com- 
municate directly with the Director through the Representative 
of their Government on the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, or failing any such Representative, through such 
other qualified official as the Government may nominate for the 


purpose. 
> ARTICLE 398. 


The International Labour Office shall be entitled to the assist- 
ance of the Secretary-General of the League of Nations in any 
matter in which it ean be given. 


ABTICIE 399. 


Each of the Members will pay the travelling and subsistence 
expenses of its Delegates and their advisers and of its Repre- 
sentatives attending the meetings of the Conference or Govern- 
ing Body, as the case may be. 

All the other expenses of the International Labour Office and 
of the meetings of the Conference or Governing Body shall be 
paid to the Director by the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations out of the general funds of the League. 

The Director shall be responsible to the Secretary-General of 
the League for the proper expenditure of all moneys paid to him 
in pursuance of this Article. 

CHAPTER II. 
Ast 
ARTICLE 400. 

The agenda for all meetings of the Conference will be settled 
by the Governing Body, who shall consider any suggestion as to 
the agenda that may be made by the Government of any of the 
Members or by any representative organisation recognised for 
the purpose of Article 389. 

ARTICLE 401. 

The Director shall act as the Secretary of the Conference, and 
shall transmit the agenda so as to reach the Members four 
months before the meeting of the Conference, and, through them, 
the non-Government Delegates when appointed. 


ARTICLE 402. 


Any of the Governments of the Members may formally object 
to the inclusion of any item or items in the agenda. The grounds 
for such objection shall be set forth in a reasoned statement ad- 
dressed to the Director, who shall circulate it to all the Members 
of the Permanent Organisation. 

Items to which such objection has been made shall not, how- 
ever, be excluded from the agenda, if at the Conference a major- 
ity of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present is in 
fayour of considering them. 

If the Conference decides (otherwise than under the preceding 
paragraph) by two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates 
present that any subject shall be considered by the Conference, 
that subject shall be included in the agenda for the following 
meeting. 

ARTICLE 403. 


The Conference shall regulate its own procedure, shall elect 
its own President, and may appoint committees to consider and 
report on any matter. 

Except as otherwise expressly provided in this Part of the 
present Treaty, all matters shall be decided by a simple majority 
of the votes cast by the Delegates present. 

The voting is void unless the total number of votes cast is 
equal to half the number of the Delegates attending the Con- 


ference. 
ARTICLE 404. 


The Conference may add to any committees which it appoints 
technical experts, who shall be assessors without power to vote. 


ARTICLE 405. 


When the Conference has decided on the adoption of pro- 
posals with regard to an item in the agenda, it will rest with the 
Conference to determine whether these proposals should take 
the form: (a) of a recommendation to be submitted to the Mem- 
bers for consideration with a view to effect being given to it 
by national legislation or otherwise, or (b) of a draft interna- 
tional convention for ratification by the Members. 

In either case a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by 
the Delegates present shall be necessary on the final vote for 
the adoption of the recommendation or draft convention, as the 
case may be, by the Conference. 

In framing any recommendation or draft convention of gen- 
eral application the Conference shall have due regard to those 
countries in which climatic conditions, the imperfect develop- 
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ment of industrial organisation or other special circumstances 
make the industrial conditions substantially different and shall 
suggest the modifications, if any, which it considers may be re- 
quired to meet the case of such countries. 

A copy of the recommendation or draft convention shall be au- 
thenticated by the signature of the President of the Conference 
and of the Director and shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations. The Secretary-General will 
communicate a certified copy of the recommendation or draft 
convention to each of the Members. 

Each of the Members undertakes that it will, within the period 
of one year at most from the closing of the session of the Con- 
ference, or if it is impossible owing to exceptional circumstances 
to do so within the period of one year, then at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment and in no case later than eighteen months from 
the closing of the session of the Conference, bring the recom- 
mendation or draft convention before the authority or authori- 
ties within whose competence the matter lies, for the enactment 
of legislation or other action. 

In the case of a recommendation, the Members will inform the 
Secretary-General of the action taken. 

In the case of a draft convention, the Member will, if it ob- 
tains the consent of the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies, communicate the formal ratifica- 
tion of the convention to the Secretary-General and will take 
such action as may be necessary to make effective the provisions 
of such convention. 

If on a recommendation no legislative or other action is taken 
to make a recommendation effective, or if the draft convention 
fails to obtain the consent of the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies, no further obligation shall 
rest upon the Member. 

In the case of a federal State, the power of which to enter into 
conventions on labour matters is subject to limitations, it shall 
be in the discretion of that Government to treat a draft conven- 
tion to which such limitations apply as a recommendation only, 
and the provisions of this Article with respect to recommenda- 
tions shall apply in such case. 

The above Article shall be interpreted in accordance with the 
following principle: - 

In no case shall any Member be asked or required, as a result 
of the adoption of any recommendation or draft convention 
by the Conference, to lessen the protection afforded by its exist- 
ing legislation to the workers concerned. 

ARTICLE 406. 

Any convention so ratified shall be registered by the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, but shall only be binding upon 
the Members which ratify it. 

ARTICLE 407. 

If any convention coming before the Conference for final con- 
sideration fails to secure the support of two-thirds of the votes 
cast by the Delegates present, it shall nevertheless be within 
the right of any of the Members of the Permanent Organisation 
to agree to such convention among themselves. 

Any convention so agreed to shall be communicated by the 
Governments concerned to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations, who shall register it, 

ARTICLE 408. 

Each of the Members agrees to make an annual report to the 
International Labour Office on the measures which it has taken 
to give effect to the provisions of conventions to which it is a 
party. These reports shall be made in such form and shall con- 
tain such particulars as the Governing Body may request. The 
Director shall lay a summary of these reports before the next 
meeting of the Conference. 

ARTICLE 409. 

In the event of any representation being made to the Inter- 
national Labour Office by an industrial association of employers 
or of workers that any of the Members has failed to secure in 
any respect the effective observance within its jurisdiction of 
any cenvention to which it is a party, the Governing Body may 
communicate this representation to the Government against 
which it is made and may invite that Government to make such 
statement on the subject as it may think fit, 

ARTICLE 410. 


If no statement is received within a reasonable time from 
the Government in question, or if the statement when received 
is not deemed to be satisfactory by the Governing Body, the 
latter shall have the right to publish the representation and the 
statement, if any, made in reply to it. 

ARTICLE 411. 

Any of the Members shall have the right to file a complaint 

with the International Labour Office if it is not satisfe!) that 
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any other Member is securing the effective observance of any 
convention which both have ratified in accordance for the fore- 
going Articles, 

The Governing Body may, if it thinks fit, before referring 
such a complaint to a Commission of Enquiry, as hereinafter 
provided for, communicate with the Government in question in 
the manner described in Article 409. 

If the Governing Body does not think it necessary to commu- 
nicate the complaint to the Government in question, or if, when 
they have made such communication, no statement in reply has 
been received within a reasonable time which the Governing 
Body considers to be satisfactory, the Governing Body may ap- 
ply for the appointment of a Commission of Enquiry to consider 
the complaint and to report thereon, 

The Governing Body may adopt the same procedure either 
of its own motion or on receipt of a complaint from a Delegate 
to the Conference. 

When any matter arising out of Articles 410 or 411 is being 
considered by the Governing Body, the Government in question 
shall, if not already represented thereon, be entitled to send a 
representative to take part in the procceedings of the Governing 
Body while the matter is under consideration. Adequate notice 
of the date on which the matter will be considered shall be 
given to the Government in question. 


ARTICLE 412, 


The Commission of Enquiry shall be constituted in accordance 
with the following provisions: S 

Each of the Members agrees to nominate within six months 
of the date on which the present Treaty comes into force three 
persons of industrial experience, of whom one shall be a repre- 
sentative of employers, one a representative of workers, and 
one a person of independent standing, who shall together form 
a panel from which the Members of the Commission of Enquiry 
shall be drawn. 

The qualifications of the persons so nominated shall be sub- 
ject to scrutiny by the Governing Body, which may by two- 
thirds of the votes cast by the representatives present refuse 
to accept the nomination of any person whose qualifications do 
not in its opinion comply with the requirements of the present 
Article. 

Upon the application of the Governing Body, the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations shall nominate three persons, 
one from each section of this panel, to constitute the Commis- 
sion of Enguiry, and shall designate one of them as the Presi- 
dent of the Commission. None of these three persons shall be 
n person nominated to the panel by any Member directly con- 
cerned in the complaint. 


ARTICLE 413. 


The Members agree that, in the event of the reference of a 
complaint to a Commission of Enquiry under Article 411, they 
will each, whether directly concerned in the complaint or not, 
place at the disposal of the Commission all the information in 
their possession which bears upon the subject-matter of the 
complaint. 

ARTICLE 414. 


When the Commission of Enquiry has fully considered the 
complaint, it shall prepare a report embodying its findings on 
all questions of fact relevant to determining the issue between 
the parties and containing such recommendations as it may 
think proper as to the steps which should be taken to meet 
the complaint and the time within which they should be taken. 

It shall also indicate in this report the measures, if any, 
of an economic character against a defaulting Government 
which it considers to be appropriate, and which it considers 
other Governments would be justified in adopting. 


ARTICLE 415. 


The Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall com- 
municate the report of the Commission of Enquiry to each of 
the Governments concerned in the complaint, and shall cause 
it to be published. 

Each of these Governments shall within one month inform 
the Seeretary-General of the League of Nations whether or not 
it accepts the recommendations contained in the report of the 
Commission; and if not, whether it proposes to refer the com- 
plaint to the Permanent Court of International Justice of the 
League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 416. 


In the event of any Member failing to take the action re- 
quired by Article 405, with regard to a recommendation or 
draft Convention, any other Member shall be entitled to refer 
the matter to the Permanent Court ~~ “ternational Justice. 
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ARTICLE 417. 

The decision of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice in regard to a complaint or matter which has been referred 
to it in pursuance of Article 415 or Article 416 shall be final, 

ARTICLE 418. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice may affirm, 
vary or reverse any of the findings or recommendations of the 
Commission of Enquiry, if any, and shall in its decision indicate 
the measures, if any, of an economic character which it con- 
siders to be appropriate, and which other Governments would 
be justified in adopting against a defaulting Government, 

ARTICLE 419. 

In the event of any Member failing to carry out within the 
time specified the recommendations, if any, contained in the 
report of the Commission of Enquiry, or in the decision of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, as the case may be, 
any other Member may take against that Member the measures 
of an economic character indicated in the report of the Com- 
mission or in the decision of the Court as appropriate to the 


case, 
ARTICLE 420. 

The defaulting Government may at any time inform the Gov- 
erning Body that it has taken the steps necessary to comply 
with the recommendations of the Commission of Enquiry or 
with those in the decision of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, as the case may be, and may request it to apply 
to the Secretary-General of the League to constitute a Commis- 
sion of Enquiry to verify its contention. In this case the pro- 
visions of Articles 412, 413, 414, 415, 417 and 418 shall apply, 
and if the report of the Commission of Enquiry or the decision 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice is in favour 
of the defaulting Government, the other Governments shall 
forthwith discontinue the measures of an economic character 
that they have taken against the defaulting Government. 


CHAPTER III. 
GENERAL. 
ARTICLE 421, 

The Members engage to apply conventions which they have 
ratified in accordance with the provisions of this Part of the 
present Treaty to their colonies, protectorates and possessions 
which are not fully self-governing : 

(1) Except where owing to the local conditions the conven- 
tion is inapplicable, or 

(2) Subject to such modifications as may be necessary to 
adapt the conyention to local conditions. 

And each of the Members shall notify to the International 
Labour Office the action taken in respect of each of its colonies, 
protectorates and possessions which are not fully self-governing. 

ARTICLE 422. 

Amendments to this Part of the present Treaty which are 
adopted by the Conference by a majority of two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the Delegates present shall take effect when rati- 
fied by the States whose representatives compose the Council of 
the League of Nations and by three-fourths of the Members, 

ARTICLE 423. 

Any question or dispute relating to the interpretation of this 
Part of the present Treaty or of any subsequent convention 
concluded by the Members in pursuance of the provisions of 
this Part of the present Treaty shall be referred for decision 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TRANSITORY PROVISIONS. 
ARTICLE 424. 

The first meeting of the Conference shall take place in Octo- 
ber, 1919. The place and agenda for this meeting shall be as 
specified in the Annex hereto. 

Arrangements for the convening and the organisation of the 
first meeting of the Conference will be made by the Government 
designated for the purpose in the said Annex. That Govern- 
ment shall be assisted in the preparation of the documents for 
submission to the Conference by an International Committee 
constituted as provided in the said Annex. 

The expenses of the first meeting and of all subsequent meet- 
ings held before the League of Nations has been able to estab- 
lish a general fund, other than the expenses of Delegates and 
their advisers, will be borne by the Members in accordance with 
the apportionment of the expenses of the International Bureau 
of the Universal Postal Union. 

ARTICLE 425. 

Until the League of Nations has been constituted all com- 
munications which under the provisions of the foregoing Ar- 
ticles should be addressed to the Secretary-General of the 
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League will be preserved by the Director of the International 
Labour Office, who will transmit them to the Secretary-General 
of the League. ; 

ARTICLE 426. 

Pending the creation of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice disputes which in accordance with this Part of the 
present Treaty would be submitted to it for decision will be 
referred to a tribunal of three persons appointed by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. 

ANNEX. 
FIRST MEETING OF ANNUAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1910. 
The place of meeting will be Washington. 

The Government of the United States of America is requested 
to convene the Conference. 

The International Organising Committee will consist of seven 
Members, appointed by the United States of America, Great 
Britain, Frante, Italy, Japan, Belgium and Switzerland. The 
Committee may, if it thinks necessary, invite other Members to 
appoint representatives, 

Agenda: 


(1) Application of principle of the 8-hours day or of the 48- 
hours week. 

(2) Question of preventing or providing against unemploy- 
ment. j 

(3) Women’s employment: 

(a) Before and after child-birth, including the ques- 
tion of maternity benefit; 
(ù) During the night; 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 
(4) Employment of children: 
(a) Minimum age of employment; 
(b) During the night; 
(c) In unhealthy processes. 

(5) Extension and application of the International Conven- 
tions adopted at Berne in 1906 on the prohibition of night 
work for women employed in industry and the prohibition of 
the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

Secrron II. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
ARTICLE 427. 

The High Contracting Parties, recognising that the well- 
being, physical, moral and intellectual, of industrial wage- 
earners is of supreme international importance, have framed, 
in order to further this great end, the t machinery 
provided for in Section I and associated with that of the 
League of Nations. 

They recognise that differences of climate, habits and cus- 
toms, of-economic opportunity and industrial tradition, make 
strict uniformity in the conditions of labour difficult of immedi- 
ate attainment. But, holding as they do, that labour should 
not be regarded merely as an article of commerce, they think 
that there are methods and principles for regulating labour 
conditions which all industrial communities should endeavour 
to apply, so far as their special circumstances will permit. 

Among these methods and principles, the following seem to 
the High Contracting Parties to be of special and urgent im- 


portance: 
. First—The guiding principle above enunciated that labour 
should not be regarded merely as a commodity or article of 


commerce. 

Second.—The right of association for all lawful purposes by 
the employed as well as by the employers. 

Third—tThe payment to the employed of a wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life as this is understood 
in their time and country. > 

Pourth—The adoption of an eight hours day or a forty-eight 
hours week as the standard to be aimed at where it has not 
already been attained. 

Fifth—The adoption of a weekly rest of at least twenty- 
four hours, which should include Sunday wherever practicable. 

Sizth—tThe abolition of child labour and the imposition of 
such limitations on the labour of young persons as shall permit 
the continuation of their education and assure their proper 
physical development. 

Seventh.—The principle that men and women should receive 
equal remuneration for work of equal value. 

Eight. Tke standard set by law in each country with respect 
to the conditions of labour should have due regard to the equi- 
table economic treatment of all workers lawfully resident 
therein. 

Ninth—Each State should make provision for a system of in- 
spection in which wemen should take part, in order to ensure the 
enforcement of the laws and regulations fow the protection of the 


employed. 
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Without claiming that these methods and principle? are either 
complete or final, the High Contracting Parties are of opinion 
that they are well fitted to guide the policy of the League of 
Nations; and that, if adopted by the industrial communities who 
are members of the League, and safeguarded in practice by an 
adequate system of such inspection, they will confer lasting 
benefits upon the wage-earners of the world. 

PART XIV. 

GUARANTEES, 

Srcrron 1. 

WESTERN EUROPE. 

ARTICLE 428. 

As a guarantee for the execution of the present Treaty by 
Germany, the German territory situated to the west of the Rhine, 
together with the bridgeheads, will be occupied by Allied and 
Associated troops for a period of fifteen years from the coming 
into force of the present Treaty. 

ÅRTICLE 429. 


If the conditions of the present Treaty are faithfully carried 
out by Germany, the occupation referred to in Article 428 will be 
successively restricted as follows: 

(1) At the expiration of five years there will be evacuated: 
the bridgehead of Cologne and the territories north of a line 
running along the Ruhr, then along the railway Jiilich, Duren, 
Euskirchen, Rheinbach, thence along the road Rheinbach to 
Sinzig, and reaching the Rhine at the confluence with the Ahr; 
the roads, railways and places mentioned above being excluded 
from the area evacuated. 

(2) At the expiration of ten years there will be evacuated: 
the bridgehead of Coblenz and the territories north of a line to 
be drawn from the intersection between the frontiers òf Bel- 
gium, Germany and Holland, running about from 4 kilometres 
south of Aix la-Chapelle, then to and following the crest of 
Forst Gemũnd, then east of the railway of the Urft Valley, then 
along Blankenheim, Valdorf, Dreis, Ulmen to and following the 
Moselle from Bremm to Nehren, then passing by Kappel and 
Simmern, then following the ridge of the heights between Sim- 
mern and the Rhine and reaching this river at Bacharach; 
all the places, valleys, roads and railways mentioned above 
being excluded from the area evacuated. 

(8) At the expiration of fifteen years there will be evacuated: 
the bridgehead of Mainz, the bridgehead of Kehl and the remain- 
der of the German territory under occupation. 

If at that date the guarantees against unprovoked aggression 
by Germany are not considered sufficient by the Allied and 
Associated Governments, the evacuation of the occupying troops 
may be delayed to the extent regarded as necessary for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the required guarantees. 

ARTICLE 430. 


In case either during the occupation or after the expiration 
of the fifteen years referred to above the Reparation Commis- 
sion finds that Germany refuses to observe the whole or part 
of her obligations under the present Treaty with regard to 
reparation, the whole or part of the areas specified in Article 
429 will be re-occupied immediately by the Allied and Associ- 


ated forces. 
2 ARTICLE 431. 


If before the expiration of the period of fifteen years Ger- 
many complies with all the undertakings resulting from the 
present Treaty, the occupying forces will be withdrawn im- 


mediately. 
ARTICIE 432. 

All matters relating to the occupation and not provided for 
by the present Treaty shall be regulated by subsequent agree- 
ments, which Germany hereby undertakes to observe. 

SECTION II. 
EASTERN EUROPE. 
ÅRTICLE 433. 

As a guarantee for the execution of the provisions of the 
present Treaty, by which Germany accepts definitely the abro- 
gation of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, and of all treaties, conven- 
tions and agreements entered into by her with the Maximalist 
Government in Russia, and in order to ensure the restoration 
of peace and good government in the Baltic Provinces and 
Lithuania, all German troops at present in the said terri- 
tories shall return to within the frontiers of Germany as soon 
as the Governments of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers shall think the moment suitable, having regard to the 
internal situation of these territories. These troops shall 
abstain from all requisitions and seizures and from any other 
coercive measures, with a view to obtaining supplies intended 
for Germany, and shall in no way interfere with such measures 
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for natio defence as may be adopted by the Provisional 
Governments of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 

No other German troops shall, pending the evacuation or after 
the evacuation is complete, be admitted to the said territories. 


PART XY. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 
ARTICLE 434, 


Germany undertakes to recognise the full force of the Treaties 
of Peace and Additional Conventions which may be concluded 
by the Allied and Associated Powers with the Powers who fought 
on the side of Germany and to recognise whatever dispositions 
may be made concerning the territories of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, of the Kingdom of Bulgaria and of the 
Ottoman Empire, and to recognize the new States within their 
frontiers as there laid down. 


ARTICLE 435. 


The High Contracting Parties, while they recognize the guaran- 
tees stipulated by the Treaties of 1815, and especially by the 
Act of November 20, 1815, in favour of Switzerland, the said 

guarantees constituting international obligations for the main- 
tenance of peace, declare nevertheless that the provisions of 
these treaties, conventions, declarations and other supplemen- 
tary Acts concerning the neutralized zone of Savoy, as laid down 
in paragraph 1 of Article 92 of the Final Act of the Congress of 
Vienna and in paragraph 2 of Article 3 of the Treaty of Paris of 
November 20, 1815, are no longer consistent with present condi- 
tions. For this reason the High Contracting Parties take note 
of the agreement reached between the French Government and 
the Swiss Government for the abrogation of the stipulations re- 
lating to this zone which are and remain abrogated. 

The High Contracting Parties also agree that the stipulations 
of the Treaties of 1815 and of the other supplementary Acts con- 
cerning the free zones of Upper Savoy and the Gex district are 
no longer consistent with present conditions, and that it is for 
France and Switzerland to come to an agreement together with 
a view to settling between themselves the status of these terri- 
tories under such conditions as shall be considered suitable by 
both countries. 

ANNEX. 


I 


The Swiss Federal Council has informed the French Govern- 
ment on May 5, 1919, that after examining the provisions of 
Article 435 in a like spirit of sincere friendship it has happily 
reached the conclusion that it was possible to acquiesce in it 
under the following conditions and reservations: 

(1) The neutralized zone of Haute-Savoie: 

(a) It will be understood that as long as the Federal Cham- 
bers have not ratified the agreement come to between the two 
Governments concerning the abrogation of the stipulations in 
respect of the neutralized zone of Savoy, nothing will be defini- 
tively settled, on one side or the other, in regard to this subject. 

(b) The assent given by the Swiss Government to the abro- 
gation of the above mentioned stipulations presupposes, in con- 
formity with the text adopted, the recognition of the guarantees 
formulated in favour of Switzerland by the Treaties of 1815 and 
particularly by the Declaration of November 20, 1815. 

(c) The agreement between the Governments of France and 
Switzerland for the abrogation of the above mentioned stipula- 
tions will only be considered as valid if the Treaty of Peace 
contains this Article in its present wording. In addition the 
Parties to the Treaty of Peace should endeavour to obtain the 
assent of the signatory Powers of the Treaties of 1815 and of 
the Declaration of November 20, 1815, which are not signatories 
of the present Treaty of Peace. 

(2) Free zone of Haute-Savoie and the district of Gex: 

(a) The Federal Council makes the most express reservations 
to the interpretation to be given to the statement mentioned in 
the last paragraph of the above Article for insertion in the 
Treaty of Peace, which provides that “the stipulations of the 
Treaties of 1815 and other supplementary acts concerning the 
free zones of Haute-Savoie and the Gex district are no longer 
consistent with present conditions.” The Federal Council would 
not wish that its acceptance of the above wording should lead 
to the conclusion that it would agree to the suppression of a 
system intended to give neighbouring territory the benefit of a 
special régime which is appropriate to the geographical and 
economical situation and which has been well tested. 

In the opinion of the Federal Council the question is not the 
modification of the customs system of the zones as set up by the 
Treaties mentioned above, but only the regulation in a manner 
more appropriate to the economic conditions of the present day 
of the terms of the exchange of goods between the regions in 
question. The Federal Council has been led to make the pre- 


ceding observation by the perusal of the draft Convention con- 


cerning the future constitution of the zones which was an- 
nexed to the note of April 26 from the French Government,. 
While making the above reservations the Federal Council de- 
clares its readiness to examine in the most friendly spirit any 
proposals which the French Government may deem it con- 
venient to make on the subject. 

(b) It is conceded that the stipulations of the Treaties of 
1815 and other supplementary acts relative to the free zones 
will remain in force until a new arrangement is come to be- 
tween France and Switzerland to regulate matters in this 
territory. 125 


The French Government have addressed to the Swiss Govern- 
ment, on May 18, 1919, the following note in reply to the com- 
munication set out in the preceding paragraph: 

In a note dated May 5 the Swiss Legation in Paris was good 
enough to inform the Government of the French Republic that 
the Federal Government adhered to the proposed Article to be 
inserted in the Treaty of Peace between the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments and Germany. 

The French Government have taken note with much pleasure 
of the agreement thus reached, and, at their request, the pro- 
posed Article, which had been accepted by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments, has been inserted under No. 435 in the 
Peace conditions presented to the German Plenipotentiaries. 

The Swiss Government, in their note of May 5 on this subject, 
have expressed various views and reservations. 

Concerning the observations relating to the free zones of 
Haute-Savoie and the Gex district, the French Government have 
the honour to observe that the provisions of the last paragraph 
of Article 435 are so clear that their purport cannot be misap- 
prehended, especially where it implies that no other Power but 
France and Switzerland will in future be interested in that 
question. 

The French Government, on their part, are anxious to protect 
the interests of the French territories concerned, and, with that 
object, having their special situation in view, they bear in mind 
the desirability of assuring them a suitable customs régime and 
determining, in a manner better suited to present conditions, the 
methods of exchanges between these territories and the adjacent 
Swiss territories, while taking into account the reciprocal inter- 
ests of both regions. 

It is understood that this must in no way prejudice the right 
of France to adjust her customs line in this region in conformity 
with her political frontier, as is done on the other portions of 
her territorial boundaries, and as was done by Switzerland long 
ago on her own boundaries in this region, 

The French Government are pleased to note on this subject in 
what a friendly disposition the Swiss Government take this 
opportunity of declaring their willingness to consider any French 
proposal dealing with the system to be substituted for the present 
régime of the said free zones, which the French Government 
intend to formulate in the same friendly spirit. 

Moreover, the French Government have no doubt that the pro- 
visional maintenance of the régime of 1815 as to the free zones 
referred to in the above mentioned paragraph of the note from 
the Swiss Legation of May 5, whose object is to provide for the 
passage from the present régime to the conventional régime, 
will cause no delay whatsover in the establishment of the new. 
situation which has been found necessary by the two Govern. 
ments. This remark applies also to the ratification by the Fed- 
eral Chambers, dealt with in paragraph 1 (a), of the Swiss note 
of May 5, under the heading “ Neutralized zone of Haute-Savoie.” 

ARTICLE 436. 


The High Contracting Parties declare and place on record that 
they have taken note of the Treaty signed by the Government 
of the French Republic on July 17, 1918, with His Serene High- 
hess the Prince of Monaco defining the relations between France 
and the Principality. 

ARTICLE 437. 


The High Contracting Parties agree that, in the absence of a 
subsequent agreement to the contrary, the Chairman of any 
Commission established by the present Treaty shall in the event 
of an equality of votes be entitled to a second vote. 

ARTICLE 438, 


The Allied and Associated Powers agree that where Christian 
religious missions were being maintained by German societies 
or persons in territory belonging to them, or of which the gov- 
ernment is entrusted to them in accordance with the present 
Treaty, the property which these missions or missionary so- 
cieties possessed, including that of trading societies whose 
profits were devoted to the support of missions, shall eontinue 
to be devoted to missionary purposes. In order to ensure the 
due execution of this undertaking the Allied and Associated 
Governments will hand over such property to boards of trustees 
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appointed by or approved by the Governments and composed of 
persons holding the faith of the Mission whose property is 
involved. i 

The Allied and Associated Governments, while continuing to 
maintain full control as to the individuals by whom the Mis- 
sions sare conducted, will safeguard the interests of such Mis- 
sions. 

Germany, taking note of the above undertaking, agrees to 
accept all arrangements made or to be made by the Allied or 
Associated Government concerned for carrying on the work of 
the said missions or trading societies and waives all claims on 


their behalf. 
ARTICLE 439. 


Without prejudice to the provisions of the present Treaty, 
Germany undertakes not to put forward directly or indirectly 
against any Allied or Associated Power, signatory of the pres- 
ent Treaty, including those which without having declared 
war, have broken off diplomatie relations with the German 
Empire, any pecuniary claim based on events which occurred at 
any time before the coming into force of the present Treaty. 

The present stipulation will bar completely and finally all 
claims of this nature, which will be thenceforward extinguished, 
whoever may be the parties in interest. 


ARTICLE 440. 


Germany accepts and recognises as valid and binding all de- 
crees and orders concerning German shops and goods and all 
orders relating to the payment of costs made by any Prize 
Court of any of the Allied or Associated Powers, and under- 
takes not to put forward any claim arising out of such decrees 
or orders on behalf of any German national. 

The Allied and Associated Powers reserve the right to ex- 
amine in such manner as they may determine all decisions and 
orders of German Prize Courts, whether affecting the property 
rights of nationals of those Powers or of neutral Powers. Ger- 
many agrees to furnish copies of all the documents constituting 
the record of the cases, including the decisions and orders made, 
and to accept and give effect to the recommendations made 
after such examination of the cases. 

THE PRESENT TREATY, of which the French and English texts 
are both authentic, shall be ratified. : 

The deposit of ratifications shall be made at Paris as soon as 
possible. 

Powers of which the seat of the Government is outside Europe 
will be entitled merely to inform the Government of the French 
Republice through their diplomatic representative at Paris that 
their ratification has been given; in that case they must trans- 
mit the instrument of ratification as soon as possible. 

A first procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications will be 
drawn up as soon as the Treaty has been ratified by Germany on 
the one hand, and by three of the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers on the other hand. 

From the date of this first procés-verbal the Treaty will come 
into force between the High Contracting Parties who have rati- 
fied it. For the determination of all periods of time provided 
for in the present Treaty this date will be the date of the com- 
ing into force of the Treaty. 

In all other respects the Treaty will enter into force for each 
Power at the date of the deposit of its ratification, 

The French Government will transmit to all the signatory 
Powers a certified copy of the procés-verbaux of the deposit of 
ratifications. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the above-named Plenipotentiaries 
have signed the present Treaty. 

Done at Versailles, the twenty-eighth day of June, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and nineteen, in a single copy which will 
remain deposited in the archives of the French Republic, and 
of which authenticated copies will be transmitted to each of 
the Signatory Powers. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the treaty submitted 
by the President of the United States be printed, in both lan- 
guages, for the use of the Senate, together with the maps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate return to legislative 
session. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. LODGE. I send to the desk a concurrent resolution and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution (S. Con. Res. 5) was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 50,000 copies of the treaty with Germany in the 


English text alone, and without maps, 10.000 of which shall be for the 
use of the House of Representatives and 40,000 for the use of the Senate, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask the Senator to include in his request 
that the address delivering the treaty be printed with it. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it would be better to have them printed 
as separate documents. I was going to move the printing of the 
address, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then I will wait for that to be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the address of 
the N of the United States be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all I have to say is that an equal 
number should be printed, if possible. One is a request for 
unanimous consent and the other is a concurrent resolution. I 
have no objection at all to the printing within the $500 limit, as 
provided by law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope there will not be any $500 limit upon 
this printing. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, there can not be upon the treaty, and 
there must not be upon the message. I asked for unanimous 
consent for both, and it was given, as I understood. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. I ask for order in the Chamber. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT rapped for order. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I hope that these copies of the 
treaty that are for general distribution will be printed, not in 
Recorp type but in good large type, so that they can be easily 
read. Iam aware, of course, that the $500 limit applies to both 
the address and the treaty; but I think we ought to pass these 
orders at once, because there will be a very great demand both 
for the address and the treaty, and the Senate ought to have it 
as soon as possible for distribution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Such an order is contrary to law. 

Mr. PirrMan’s order was reduced to writing and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Ordered, That the address of the President of the United States, 
delivered in the Senate Chamber this day, be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment and that 50,000 copies be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. I am reminded that it is not a question of the 
rules, but a question of law. Therefore I ask a reconsideration 
of the vote by which the concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

5 The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 
one. 

Mr. LODGE. I now ask that these prints be made up to the 
$500 limit, and that the concurrent resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Printing for action. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That includes the order for the printing of 
the address also? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; I am including both the address 
and the treaty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the following bill and joint reso- 
lution, reported them each without amendment and submitted 
reports thereon. 

A bill (S. 2395) amending section 25 of an act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as 
amended by the act approved September 7, 1916 (Rept. No. 69) ; 
and ‘ 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 42) authorizing national banks 
to subscribe to the united war work campaign (Rept. No. 68). 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment: 

A bill (S. 175) for the relief of Kny-Scheerer Corporation; 


and 

A bill (S. 2145) for the relief of Edward N. McCarty. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment and sub- 
mitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 681) repealing certain provisions contained in the 
urgent deficiency act approved December 22, 1911 (Rept. No. 
71) ; and 
A bill (S. 1722) for the relief of Watson B. Dickerman, ad- 
ministrator of the estate of Charles Backman, deceased (Rept. 
No. 72). z 
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He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally with an amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 390) for the relief of Peter McKay (Rept. No. W); Ns 

A bill (S. 629) for the relief of the Alaska Steamship Co 
(Rept. No. 74); 

A bill (8. 822) for the relief of James W. Cross (Rept. No. 
75); and 

A bill (S. 1195) for the relief of Alfred Sjostrom (Rept. 

0. 76). 

AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE ‘FOR THE BLIND. 

Mr. KENYON. I ask unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 2104) providing additional aid for the 
American Printing House for the Blind, and that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, where it properly 
belongs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


‘BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 2426) to repeal section 16 of the act of Congress 
approved July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2427) to provide for the classification of Indians, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McCUMBHR:: 

A bill (S. 2428) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the estate of Henry H. ‘Sibley, @eceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 2429) granting a pension to F. A. Patterson ; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 2430) to provide for deporting certain aliens, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 2431) for the relief of the estate of Gen. George L. 
Beal; to the Committee on Claims. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
114), which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions: 


meats from the United States. to tne Kingdom of 


trade in t “Sri in 
or any of its colonial d 2 ee dencies or other countries, and 
any communications by Federal Trade a or * ot its 
members, officers, agents, or employees with me yaren erie ts *. 
any for government, and, more ally, all ns 
with the —.—— of reconstruction of Great Britein or the or the —.— 
thereof ap; in oe and ae include all — mdence with a 


Hon. Char “we MeCur f the ministry of 
chairman of. the committee on “trusts; also such correspondence 
any other member of inistry of reconstruction in relation to the 
meat industries of the Ui United States. 


DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICITY WORK. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
115), which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 

Resolved, That the several departments and bureaus of the Govern- 
ment are directed to report to the Senate, first, all men and agencies 
employed by that particular branch of the Government, whether paid 
out of publ c funds or otherwise, whose services, in whole or in part, 
are given to the dissemination of news or matters affe such de- 
partment or bureau, or for any other Pan of publicity work, together 
with salaries and hours of labor and duties performed of all such 
employees, that copy furnished the ere during the months of 1919 
be submitted with such statement, and that data furnished a Jule 1 
Br dates October 1, 1916, July 1, 1917, July 1, 1918, and July 


JAPANESE CONTROL OF SHANTUNG. 


Mr. BORAH. I submit a resolution, and ask that it be read 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The resolution (S. Res. 116) was read and referred to ‘the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 
Resolved, That the President be * Rrra z 
a 


a copy of 6 
with 


Gen. Tasker H. ce commission, on 
himself; Robert La — of Btate tate; and Hon. — White, 
members of the peace commission, protesting against the meer Bes of 
the treaty with reference to Shantung. 

Any memoranda or other information in the possession n 1 5 
dee Peace Commission or any member thereof, with referen: 
the attempt of Japan or her peace delegates — intimidate the Chinese 
ponos delegates and to control the action of said Chinese delegates 
ough and by means of intimidation, 


STATEMENT OF -APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as a matter of law, the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the Senate and House are directed, 
every Congress, to assemble and furnish to the Congress in 
compact form all the figures and laws pertaining to appropri- 
ations, with a list of the offices discontinued, if any; the new. 
offices created, if any, and the salaries of each class; all in- 
creases, decreases, and omissions of salaries; contracts requir- 
ing future payments, and so forth, and so forth. 

At the close of each session the committee is expected to place 
before the Senate and in the Record figures showing the 
amount of appropriations for the current year and those pro- 
vided for the ensuing year. 

The reason why this was not done at the end of the last 
Congress is obvious, as we were in some confusion and seven or 
eight of the large appropriation bills providing for 1920 were 
at the time of adjournment unacted upon. In consequence of 
this some inaccurate statements have been indulged in, both 
in speech and in print. Now that those appropriation bills of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress have been completed in the present 
Congress, the committee takes the earliest practicable oppor- 
tunity to present the facts for record. 

I present for the Rxcon four tables. The first one shows the 
appropriations for 1919. I mention only the totals. The grand 
total of those appropriations is $27,092,094,720.75. Of course, 
that includes the $3,000,000,000, loaned to our Allies during that 
year and all the appropriations inclusive, the regular, deficiency, 
miscellaneous, and permanent appropriations. 

Like appropriations just completed for 1920 amount to 
$7,337,597,288.58, a decrease in 1920 from 1919 amounting to 
$19,754,497,437.1T. 

I submit next a table which shows the figures of the eight 
large appropriation bills which have been passed up to this time 
during the first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, with some 
analysis of the miscellaneous, permanent, indefinite, and de- 
ficiency appropriations, the figures being the same as the first. I 
also present a table showing, first, what was in the unfinished 
bills as far as they had reached when we adjourned March 4; 
second, what was asked for by the departments since in the 
way of estimates; and third, what we really appropriated, 
those totals, omitting the smaller figures, being about two and 
three-fourths of a billion dollars agreed upon, as against four 
and a half billion dollars asked for, and to which we appropri- 
ope but $1,685,867,893.64. 

I submit still another table which shows the amounts sought 
to be appropriated by the Sixty-fifth Congress, third session, the 
eight bills left over, unacted upon, and the amounts later ‘passed 
in these same bills in the present session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, with the difference. The difference amounts to 8939, 
692,541.97, that being the amount less in the eight bills as 
passed by the Sixty-sixth Congress than the amount carried in 
the old bills which failed to pass when the Sixty-fifth Congress 
closed. I ask that these tables be printed in the RECORD. 

The tables were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 


Comparison o app, for the fiscal year 1919, made during the 
second sess pen e Siaty-fifth C. E88, bith propriations for the 
fiscal year 1920, —.— e durin: = third session of the 3 h Con- 
gress and the first session o Congress to date, 


22, C72 | 
3, 153, 279, 428. 53 


Gis sum includes $900,000 000 for loans to our Allis, reimbursable foreign 
Governments to whom advances are made. kii 

? This sum includes amounts as follows: . terest on 
the a ee $1,000,000,000; miscellaneous redemptions the sA 5 
$964,020,000; miscellaneous, 8 and indeſinite appropriations $ — 

and increased compensation certain Government employees, $25,000,000. 
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APPRUPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL Year 1919-20, 


Statement of appropriations made during the third session of the Sizty- 
fifth Congress and the first session of the Siæty-siæth Congress, com- 
prising appropriations for the support of the Government for the 
fiscal year 1920 and deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 
1919 and prior years. 


REGULAR ANNUAL APPROPRIATION ACTS, 


8 . 33, 899, 761. 00 
FFT a 72, 324, 877. 50 


Diplomatic and Consular 
strict of Columbia 


616, 5 
215, 030, 000. 00 
Post Office (includes $78,000,- 
for the construction of 
roads for the fiscal year 


TOLLI ENA 609, 466, ges 
River and harbor___---__---- 33, 378, 3 
Sundry civil 2 605, 160; 207. 95 
Total, regular annual nets . $3, 033, 151, 733. 00 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION ACTS, 


Second 3 fiscal year 
S $292, 714, 084. 71 
fiscal year a 
24, 305, 929, 40 


45, 044, 500. 00 


War risk insurance and pen- 
sion deficiency ------------ 


Railroad defleiene 750, 0; 000; 000. 00 
Expenses incident to the first 
session of the Sixty-sixth 
T 385, 720. 00 


Total, deficiency acts 1, 112, 450, 234, 11 
APPROPRIATIONS IN MISCELLANEOUS ACTS. 


Wheat-price guar ant 


Relief in Europe 000, 000. 00 
Public Health Service hos- 
TIS ate eee ee 9, 835, 333. 00 
Revenue -act-_...s.---------- 1 , 000. 00 
Sundry miscellanedus acts 348, 103. 47 
Total, miscellaneous acts 1, 117, 708, 436. 47 
PERMANENT AND INDEFINITE APPROPRIATIONS 


(ESTIMATED). 


interest on public debt $1, 000, 000, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous public debt re- 

demption —___---___-__-----. 964, 020, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous permanent and 


indefinite appropriations 85, 266, 880. 00 
Increased compensation to cer- 
tam Government employees. 25, 000, 000. 00 


2, 074, 286, 880. 00 
7, 337, 597, 283, 58 


Total, permanents, et 


Grand: ddt ‚—:p—. — 


Comparison A the amounts J the appropriation bills as agreed upon. 
ompa amounts asked for and considered during the Sisty-siæth 
gress, first session. 


Title of act. 


estimated in connection with 
or the Bureau of War Risk Insurance 


1 This amount does not include $45, 
urgent . app penne 
erie enon 


for the pa: 
session vot the i the Š fth 
764,678.94, the ists palin Congress and $2,120,500 for eee purposes. 


Comparison of the amounts of the eight appropriation bills which failed 

of final enactment at the third session of the Siaty-fifth Congress 
with the amounts of the same bills as they have been finally agreed 
upon at the first session of the Siaty-sirth Congress. 


1 Decrease, Sixty- maan; Sixty- 


Last action sixth Congress, 
Sixty- apres upon | first first sessi 
Title of act ifthe si Dg under Sixty- over Sixty, 
fifth Pongress, fifth Vinge, 
third session. | third session. 


1 Amount as reported to the Senate. 
Amount as passed the Senate. 

Amount as passed the House. 

Seer reported to the Senate exclusive of $750,000,000 for ea deficiency 


passed as aopean measure, but included mi third deficiency act for the third session 
of the Sixty- Congress as reported to the Senate. Also exclusive of $53,750,000 
for shipping fund. so, et passed the Houses sas civil bill for the 


as it passed t 
044,500 carried in the bill and for the pe gent defici- 
Risk Insurance 


55 for the and for t ut of 
Pomel rd $42,615,000 was not estimated or 


session of the Sixty- fth Congress, d $2,429,500 ened in the third yd third 
and §2, was ene 
bill at that session F 


sab, 80 4 


soca OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on Monday next, after the routine morning business, I shall ad- 
dress the Senate on the league of nations and the treaty of 
peace with Germany. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 1 o'clock 
and 15 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 
14, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 10, 1919. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 
H. Percival Dodge, of Massachusetts, to be envoy extraordi- 


nary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 


SECRETARY OF EMBASSY AND LEGATION. 
CLASS 2. 

Richard C. Bundy, of Ohio, now a secretary of embassy or 
legation of class 3 to be a secretary of embassy or legation of 
class 2 of the United States of America. 

CoNSULS. 
CLASS 8. 

Harry A. McBride, of Michigan, formerly a consul of class 8, 
to be a consul of class 8 of the United States of America, to 
. office he was reappointed during the last recess of the 

nate. 

Raymond C. Mackay, of Wisconsin, now vice consul at Han- 
kow. 

Keith Merrill, of Minnesota, now vice consul at London. 

John P. Hurley, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

William W. Early, of Aulander, N. C. 

William P. Garrety, of New York City. 

CLASS 5. 


Edward J. Norton, of Tennessee, formerly consul at Bombay 
and now vice consul at Malaga, to be a consul of class 5 of the 
United States of America. 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

Robert P. Stewart, of Deadwood, S. Dak., to be Assistant At- 

torney General, vice Claude R. Porter, resigned. 
MEMBER OF UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 

John Barton Payne, of Illinois, to be a member of the United 

States Shipping Board, vice Edward N. Hurley, resigned. 


SOLICITOR oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


Robert N. Miller, of Louisville, Ky., to be Solicitor of Inter- 
nal Revenue, vice D. M. Kelleher, resigned. 


JUDGE oF THE COURT or Crans. 


Samuel J. Graham, of Pittsburgh, Pa., to be judge of the 

Court of Claims, vice Samuel S. Barney, resigned. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Charles E. Bunnell, of Fairbanks, Alaska, to be United States 
district judge, fourth division, District of Alaska. (A reap- 
pointment, his term having expired.) 

UNITED States ATTORNEYS. 


Vernon A. Bullard, of Burlington, Vt., to be United States 
attorney, District of Vermont. (A reappointment, his term 
having expired.) 

Lee Douglas, of Nashville, Tenn., to be United States attor- 
ney, middle district of Tennessee. (A reappointment, his term 
haying expired.) 

John A. Fain, of Oklahoma City, Okla., to be United States 
attorney, western district of Oklahoma. (A reappointment, his 
term haying expired.) 

Edwin S. Wertz, of Cleveland, Ohio, to be United States at- 
torney, northern district of Ohio. (A reappointment, his term 
having expired.) 

W. V. Gregory, of Mayfield, Ky., to be United States attor- 
ney, western district of Kentucky, vice Perry B. Miller, term 


expired. 

Edward C. Knotts, of Springfield, III., to be United States 
attorney, southern district of Illinois. (A reappointment, his 
term having expired.) 

John F. Crosby, of Hartford, Conn., to be United States attor- 
ney, district of Connecticut. (Mr. Crosby is now serving under 
appointment by court.) è 

Mrs. A. A. Adams, of San Francisco, Calif, to be United 
States attorney, northern district of California. (Mrs. Adams is 
now serving under appointment by court.) 

Rinehart F. Roth, of Fairbanks, Alaska, to be United States 
attorney, District of Alaska, division No. 4. (A reappointment, 
his term having expired.) 

J. M. Clements, of Helena, Mont., to be United States attor- 
ney, District of Alaska, division No. 2, vice G. J. Lomen, ap- 
pointed by court. 

UNITED STATES MABSHALS. : 


Stanley H. Trezevant, of Memphis, Tenn., to be United States 
marshal, western district of Tennessee. (A reappointment, his 
term having expired.) 

William R. Bennett, of San Juan, P. R., to be United States 
marshal, district of Porto Rico. (A reappointment, his term 
having expired.) 

Michael Devanney, of Cincinnati, Ohie, to be United States 
marshal, southern district of Ohio. (A reappointment, his term 
having.expired.) s 

Thomas D. MeCarthy, of New York, N. X., to be United States 
marshal, southern district of New York. (A reappointment, his 
term haying expired.) 

Albert Bollschweiler, of Trenton, N. J., to be United States 
marshal, district of New Jersey. (A reappointment, his term 
having expired.) 

Thomas Pickett, of Reno, Nev., to be United States marshal, 
district of Nevada, vice Joseph McEachin, resigned. 

Herman O’Connor, of Grand Rapids, Mich., to be United 
States marshal, western district of Michigan. (A reappoint- 
ment, his term having expired.) 

John J. Mitchell, of Boston, Mass., to be United States 
marshal, district of Massachusetts. (A reappointment, his 
term having expired.) 

John Hugh Kirkpatrick, of Shreveport, La., to be United 
States marshal, western district of Louisiana. (A reappoint- 
ment, his term having expired.) 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

Dr. Guy McM. Parkhurst to be assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health Service, to be effective from date of oath. 

Dr. Clarence A. Ransom to be assistant surgeon in the 
Public Health Service, to be effective from date of oath. 


Asst. Surg. David J. Prather to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from April 
8, 1919. 


Asst. Surg. Louis L. Williams, jr., to be passed assistant 
surgeon in the Public Health Service, to rank as such from 
April 8, 1919. 

Asst. Surg. Warren F. Fox to be passed assistant surgeon in 
the Public Health Service, to rank as such from April 9, 1919. 
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e. 
Unrrep SrarzEs COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


John Dalrymple Powell, of Virginia, to be hydrographic and 
geodetic engineer in the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce. (Vice himself. Is now 
Serving under recess appointment by promotion from junior 
hydrographic and geodetic engineer.) 

E Coast GUARD, 

First Lieut. James F. Hottel to be a captain in the Coast 
Guard from March 16, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Fred A. Nichols to be a first lieutenant in the 
Coast Guard from March 16, 1919. 

Second Lieut. of Engineers Webb C. Maglathlin to be a first 
ie of Engineers in the Coast Guard from September 

Second Lieut. of Engineers Whitney M. Prall to be a first 
‘on of Engineers in the Coast Guard from March 18, 

Third Lieut. of Engineers Walter M. Troll to be a second lieu- 
—.— of Engineers in the Coast Guard from September 27, 


RECEIVERS or PUBLIC MONEYS. 


Mrs. Lulu Hurley, of Nevada, who was appointed March 14, 
1919, at Elko, Ney., vice Ashley G. Dawley, deceased. (Recess 
appointment 

Donaciano E. Rodriguez, of New Mexico, who was appointed . 
March 14, 1919, at Las Cruces, N. Mex., vice Santiago P. Asca- 
rate; term expired. (Recess appointment.) 

William Norris Dickinson, of North Dakota, who was ap- 
pointed March 14, 1919, at Williston, N. Dak., vice Charles A. 
Mansfield, deceased. (Recess appointment.) 

REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE. 

Miss Effie A. Frisbee, of Alaska, who was appointed March 
14, 1919, at Juneau, Alaska, vice Clyde B. Walker, 

(Recess appointee.) 

James E. Truesdale, of South Dakota, who was appointed 
April 21, 1919, at Timber Lake, S. Dak.; vice William Healey, 
deceased. (Recess appointee.) 

Frank P. Wheeler, of California, at Eureka, Calif.; term ex- 
pired February 12, 1919. (Reappointment.) 

Henry A. Meier, of Nebraska, at Lincoln, Nebr.; term expired 
March 2, 1919. (Reappointment.) 

John L. Burnside, of New Mexico, at Las Cruces, N. Mex.; 
term expired March 19, 1918. (Reappointment.) 

Emmett Patton, of New Mexico, at Roswell, N. Mex.; term 
expired March 19, 1918. (Reappointment.) 

Gould B. Blakely, of Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah; term 
expired March 2, 1919. (Reappointment.) 

William O'Leary, of North Dakota, at Minot, N. Dak., vice 
Clarence R. Bierly, deceased. 

Frank F. Steele, of Montana, at Helena, Mont.; term expired 
January 24, 1919. (Reappointment.) 

Raymundo Harrison, of New Mexico, at Fort Sumner, N. 
Mex.; term expired January 25, 1919. (Reappointment.) 

William G. Cowan, of New Mexico, at Roswell, N. Mex.; 
term expired March 19, 1918. (Reappointment.) 

Matthias N. Fegtly, of Oregon, at Vale, Oreg.; term expired 
February 12, 1919. (Reappointment. ) 

Heber ©. Jex, of Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah; term expired 
March 2, 1919. (Reappointment.) 

Claude E. Rusk, of Washington, at Yakima, Wash.; term ex- 
pired March 2, 1919. (Reappointment.) 

William F. Page, of Washington, at Spokane, Wash.; term 
expired March 2, 1919. (Reappointment. ) 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 
To be colonels. 

Lieut. Col. Lawrence J. Fleming, Cavalry, from July 1, 1919. 

Lieut. Col. Oren B. Meyer, Cavalry, from July 1, 1919. 

Lieut. Col. Charles J. Symmonds, Cavalry, from July 2, 1919. 

Lieut. Col. Edward D. Anderson, Cavalry (General Staff), 
from July 8, 1919. 

Lieut. Col. George P. White, Cavalry, from July 3, 1919. 

JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut. Col. Walter A. Bethel, judge advocate, to be judge 
advocate with the rank of colonel from June 26, 1919. 

Maj. Irvin L. Hunt, judge advocate, to be judge advocate with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel from June 26, 1919. 

INFANTRY. 


First Lieut. James D. Basey, Infantry, to be captain with rank 
from July 20, 1918 (subject to examination required by law). 


— 
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MEDICAL CORPS. 

First Lieut. James Kerr Anderson, Medical Corps, United 
States Army (temporary), to be first lieutenant with rank from 
June 16, 1919. 

Maj. John Newton Merrick to be first lieutenant with rank 
from June 11, 1919, Medical Corps, United States Army (tem- 
porary). 

Maj. Everett Allen Anderson to be first lieutenant with rank 
from June 5, 1919, Medical Corps (temporary). 

Maj. George Newlove to be first lieutenant with rank from 
June 5, 1919, Medical Corps (temporary). J 

Lieut. Col. Luke Baker Peck to be first Heutenant with rank 
from June 16, 1919, Medical ‘Corps, United States Army (tem- 
porary). 

To be captains with rank from September 18, 1918. 

First Lieut. William M. Archer, jr., Medical Corps. 

First Lieut. Henry F. Philips, Medical Corps. 


First Lieut. Nicholson F. Curtis to be captain with rank 


from October 9, 1918, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. John S. C. Fielden, jr., to be captain with rank 
from November 8, 1918, Medical Corps. 
To be captains with rank from November 24, 1918. 


First Lieut. John M. Hewitt, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Clande W. Cummings, Medical Corps, 
First Lieut. James M. Treutt, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Alan De F. Smith, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Frank M. Ende, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Samuel A. White, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Albert W. Greenwell, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Francis M. Fitts, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Eric A. Fennel, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Paul E. McNabb, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut, Harvey E. Webb, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. George F. Aycock, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Henry W. Grady, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Philip J. Lukens, jr., Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Norman McL. Scott, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Marion R. Mobley, Medical Corps. 
First Lieut. Frederick K. Herpel, Medical Corps. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy. 


Capt. Hilary P. Jones to be a rear admiral in the Navy from | 


the ist day of April, 1919. 

Capt. Charles P. Plunkett to be a rear admiral in the Navy 
from the 7th day of April, 1919. 

Commander Walter S. Crosley, an additional number in 
grade, to be a captain in the Navy from the 15th day of August, 
1918. 

Commander Orton P. Jackson to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 11th day of October, 1918, 

Commander Frank B. Upham to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 16th day of December, 1918. 

Commander Clark D. Stearns to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 7th day of April, 1919. 8 

Lieut. Commander Lloyd S. Shapley to be a commander in 
the Navy from the ist day of July, 1918. 

Lieut. Commander Arthur P. Fairfield to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 11th day of October, 1918. 


Lieut. Edwin B. Woodworth to be a lieutenant commander in 


the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1917. 
Lieut. Henry G. Fuller to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 23d day of January, 1918. 


The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders | 


in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Edwin A. Wolleson, 

Claude B. Mayo, 

Fletcher C. Starr, and 

Charles F. Russell. 

The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 15th day of August, 1918: 

Charles A. Dunn and 

John W. Lewis. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of March, 1918: 

Alston R. Simpson, 

Edgar M. Williams, and 

George M. Lowry. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be leu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1918: 

John A. Byers, 

Edward O. McDonnell, 

Harold Dodd, 

Harold B. Grow, 

James A. Saunders, 
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Robert D. Moore, 

Walter S. DeLany, 

Stephan B. Robinson, and 

Roscoe E. Schuirman. 

The following named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lien- 
tenants in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

Hans Ertz, 

Charles W. McNair, 

Otto M. Forster, 

John Wilbur, 

Edward H. McKitterick, and 

Laurence R. Brown. 

The following named Heutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1919: 

James C. Jones, jr., 

John L. Hill, 

Norman C. Gillette, and 

Laurance T. DuBose. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1918: 

Warner P. Portz, 

James M. Shoemaker, 

Edouard V. M. Isaacs; 

Robert M. Fortson, 

Dallas D. Dupre, 

Raymond Burhen, 

Frederic P. Culbert, 

Powell McC. Rhea, 

Philip C. Morgan, 

Frederick G. Richards, 

‘Chester E. Lewis, 

Isaac Schlossbach, and 

2 H. Chadwiek. 

following named midshipmen to be ensigns in the Na: 
from the Tth day of June, 1919: vif 

Maurice VanCleave and 

Harold A. Walker. 

Medical Insp. Ammen Farenholt to be a medical director in 
the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 15th day of 
Octeber, 1917. 

Medical Insp. Middleton S. Elliott te be a medical director 
In she NAYI with the rank of captain, from the ist day of Janu- 
ary, 8 

Medical Insp. Dudley N. Carpenter to be a medical director 
in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the tst day of 
February, 1918. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors in the 
8 the rank of commander, from the 15th day of Octo- 

T, : 

Archibald M. Fauntleroy, 

Joseph P. Traynor, and 

John L. Neilson. 

The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors in the 
aoe with the rank of commander, from the ist day of January, 

Charles C. ‘Grieve, 

John D. Manchester, 

James S. Woodward, and 

James A. Randall. 

Surg. Robert G. Heiner to be a medical inspector in the Navy, 
va the rank of commander, from the Ist day of February, 

18. 

Surg. Owen J. Mink to be a medical inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the Ist day of July, 1918. 

Surg. Harold W. Smith to be a medical inspector in the 
Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 8th day of Febru- 
ary, 1919. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Micajah Boland to be a surgeon in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 1st 
day of July, 1918. 

Asst. Surg. Joel T. Boone to be a passed assistant surgeon 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 224 day of 
April, 1918. 

The following-named assistant surgeons of the United States 
Naval Reserve Force to be assistant surgeons in the Navy, with 
the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from the 10th day of 
December, 1918: 

Reuben B. Anderson and 

Irvin Pope, jr. 

The following-named assistant dental surgeons to be passed 
assistant dental surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of Heu- 
tenant, from the 4th day of February, 1916: 

Joseph D. Halleck and 

Marion E. Harrison, 


Asst. Dental Surg. Thomas J. Daly, jr., to be a passed assist- 
ant dental surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, 
from the 80th day of July, 1918. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), from the 20th day of February, 1917: 

Griffin G. Frazier and 2 

Carl S. Ziesel. ` 

Dental Surg. Cedric T. Lynes to be an assistant dental sur- 
geon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), 
from the Sth day of May, 1917. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), from the 3d day of July, 1917: ; 

Louis F. Snyder, 

Guy E. Nicholas, 

Francis S. Weir, 

Leon C. Frost, and 

Anthony A. Norkiewicz. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (Junior 
grade), from the 30th day of July, 1917: 

Alvin B. Ward and > 

Eugene D. Jarboe. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), from the 16th day of October, 1917: 

Spry O. Claytor, 

James M. Campbell, and 

John A. Walsh. ' 

Dental Surg. David L. Cohen to be an assistant dental sur- 
geon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), 
from the 1st day of November, 1917. 

The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), from the 9th day of February, 1918: 

Howard R. McCleery, 

George A. Collins, and 

James F, McGrath. 

The following-named chaplains to be chaplains in the Navy, 
with the rank of captain, from the 1st day of July, 1918: 

George L. Bayard and 

Matthew C. Gleeson. 

Acting Chaplain Roy L. Lewis to be a chaplain in the Navy, 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) from the 4th day of 
March, 1919. 

Acting Chaplain William W. Elder to be a chaplain in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), from the 22d 
day of March, 1919. 

Naval Constructor Lewis B. McBride to be a naval constructor 
in the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 21st day of 
December, 1918. 

Assistant Naval Constructor Jerome C. Hunsaker to be a 
naval constructor in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from 
the 1st day of April, 1918. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant, from the 
9th day of June, 1919: 

Edmund R. Norton and 

Andrew W. Carmichael. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains in the 
Navy from the 11th day of January, 1919: 

George B. Liewellyn, 

William A. Fulkerson, 

Ernest L. Jones, 

William C. Milligan, 

Edwin R. Wroughton, 

William C. Carpenter, and 

Charles L. Greene. 

The following: named gunners to be chief gunners in the Navy 
from the 15th day of February, 1918: 

Frederick Petry, 

Frederick Evans, and 

Daniel F. Mulvihill. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the Navy 
from the 13th day of January, 1919; 

Arthur T. Brill, 

Michael Garland, 

John C. Heck, 

Arthur Boquett, 

Sigvart Thompson, 

Arthur S. Rollins, 

Ward T. Hall, 

Erich Richter, 

Anthony E. Bentfeld, 
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John Harder, 

John J. Welch, and 

Charles C. Stotz. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy from the 28th day of December, 1018: 

Oliver T. Miller, 

Walter S. Belknap, 

John J. Coyle, 

George C. Lacock, and 

Anton Hengst. 

Machinist Vincent F. LeVerne to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy from the 2d day of January, 1919. 

The following-named carpenters to be chief carpenters in the 
Navy from the Ist day of November, 1918: 

Louis T. Herrmann, and 

Robert B. Pick. 

The following-named pharmacists to be chief pharmacists in 
the Navy from the 9th day of October, 1918: 

John Haupt, and 

Charles E. Reinhardt. 

Pay Clerk Alexander Riggin to be a chief pay elerk in the 
Navy from the 17th day of April, 1918. 

Pay Clerk Thomas C. Edrington to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 24th day of September, 1918. 

Pay Clerk Robert C. Vasey to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 30th day of December, 1918. 

Pay Clerk Melvin E. Throneson to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 19th day of January, 1919. 

Pay Clerk William H. Abbey to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 22d day of January, 1919. 

Pay Clerk Houston S. Stubbs to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 4th day of February, 1919. 

Pay Clerk Herbert C. Lassiter to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 20th day of February, 1919. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Wilson E. Madden, retired, to be a 
lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy from the 3d day of 
March, 1919. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Homer B. Gilbert to be a lieutenant on 
the retired list of the Navy from the 19th day of March, 1919. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John F. Atkinson, retired, to be a 
lieutenant on the retired list of the Navy from the Gth day of 
April, 1919. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Coburn S. Marston to be a lieutenant 
on the retired list of the Navy from the 3d day of May, 1919. 

Ensign Shirley A. Wilson, retired, to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade) on the retired list of the Navy from the ist day of 
January, 1919. 

Boatswain Henry Feehan, retired, to be a chief boatswain on 
the retired list of the Navy from the 19th day of January, 1919. 

Boatswain Alvah M. Smith, retired, to be a chief boatswain 
on the retired list of the Navy from the 6th day of March, 1919. 

Machinist Michael A. Rossiter, retired, to be a chief machinist 
on the retired list of the Navy from the 11th day of May, 1919. 

Capt. Richard H. Jackson to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 30th day of June, 1919. 

Commander Fletcher L. Sheffield, an additional number in 
grade, to be a captain in the Navy, for temporary service, from 
the 30th day of June, 1919. 

Commander Herbert C. Cocke to be a captain in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the 30th day of June, 1919. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 15th day of June, 1919: 

Ray C. Billups, 

Jesse G. Johnson, 

Claude C. Levin, 

Archibald F. Stanley, 

Walter J. Nelson, ? 

Stuart D. Preston, 

James D. Veatch, 

Ernest F. Janney, 

Roy G. Whittemore, 

Fletcher W. Browning, 

Ralph W. Buchanan, 

Denis B. Delaney, 

Horace G. Barton, 

Carl W. Hamilton, 

Hurston S. Buck, 

Clifton T. Miller, 

James T. Rice, 

Edward C. Bottomly, 

Lyman LeR. Dixon, 

Joseph J. Rochefort, and 

Clarence E. Keller. 
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Dental Surgeon Edwin N. Cochran, United States Naval Re- 
serve Force, to be an assistant dental surgeon in the Navy, with 
the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary service, 
from the Ist day of July, 1919. 

Pay Clerk Dillon F. Zimmerman to be an assistant paymaster 
in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service, 
from the 1st day of July, 1918. 

Acting Pay Clerk John W. Towery to be an assistant paymas- 
ter in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service, 
from the ist day of May, 1919. 

Acting Pay Clerk George H. Upton to be an assistant pay- 
master in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for e e serv- 
ice, from the 15th day of June, 1919. 

Asst. Paymaster Carswell C. Furr, United States Naval Re- 
serve Force, to be an assistant paymaster in the Navy, with 
the rank of ensign, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 
June, 1919. 

Asst. Paymaster Morris R. Grady, United States Naval Re- 
serve Force, to be an assistant paymaster in the Navy, with 
the rank of ensign, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 
June, 1919. 

The following-named officers of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be assistant civil engineers in the Navy, with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary service, from 
the 15th day of June, 1919; 

Arthur M. Campbell, 

Robert E. Hancock, 

Paul F. Fagan, 

Charles C. Mathis, and ; 

William W. Schneider. 

. Boatswain William G. Platt to be a chief boatswain in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of June, 1919. 

Gunner Arthur De Graw to be a chief gunner in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 15th day of June, 1919. 

The following-named pharmacists to be chief pharmacists in 
rot sth for temporary service, from the 15th day of June, 

Edwin A. Rozea, 

Lester E. Bote, and 

Clarence Beasley. 

Acting Pay Clerk John J. Solosky to be a chief pay clerk in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of June, 1919. 

Ensign Raymond P. Le Viness, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an ensign in the Navy, for temporary service, from 
the 15th day of June, 1919. 

Capt. Archibald H. Scales to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 1st day of April, 1919. 

Capt. Victor Blue, an additional number in grade, to be a rear 
admiral in the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of 
April, 1919. 

Capt. Frederic B. Bassett, jr., to be a rear admiral in the 
Navy, for temporary service, ‘trom the 7th day of April, 1919. 

Commander Harold E. Cook to be a captain in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the Ist day of April, 1919. 

Commander John M. Enochs to be a captain in the Navy, for 
temporary service, from the Tth day of April, 1919. 

Lieut. Commander Ralph C. Parker to be a commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of April, 1919. 

‘Lieut. Commander Carl C. Krakow to be a commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 7th day of April, 1919. 

Lieut. Henry G. Fuller to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 31st day of August, 1917. 

Ensign Edward Webb to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 1918. 

Ensign John C. Williams to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
8 Navy, for temporary service, from the 21st day of Septem- 

r, 1918. 

Ensign Walter S. Gabel, United States Naval Reserve Force, 
to be an ensign in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 1st 
day of December, 1918. 

Harold S. Bogan, chief quartermaster, to be an ensign in the 
eee for temporary service, from the 15th day of December, 
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The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 15th day of January, 1919: 

Harry W. Abrahams and 

Arthur B. Robinson. 

The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 1st day of March, 1919: 

George V. Morey, 

Arthur L. Holcomb, 

Charles W. Hinds, 

Ashton B. Smith. 

Ray Parrott, and 

George Walker. 


Ensign Ronald A. Cox, United States Naval Reserve Force, 
to be an ensign in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 
Ist day of March, 1919. 

The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of March, 1919: 

Cecil G. Langdon and 

Frederick A. Smith. 

The following- named warrant officers to be ensigns in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the ist day of April, 1919: 

ter C. Wishard, 

Mars W. Palmer, and 

Thomas G. Powers. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the Ist day of April, 1919: 

Frank T. Middleton, 

Frank L. Arms, and 

Bloomfield M. Fairbanks, 

William R. Brown, chief quartermaster, to be an ensign in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of April, 1919. 

Ensign George W. Caldwell, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an ensign in the Navy, for temporary service, from 
the 15th day of April, 1919. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force, to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 22d day of April, 1919: 

William T. Burgess, 

Thomas V. Corey, 

James S. Bush, 

Wallace H. Gregg, 

Milton P. Wilson, 

John J. O’Brien, 

William H. Potter, 

James P. McCarthy, 

Russell A. Runyan, 

Albert E. Bogdon, 

Arthur J. Macdonald, 

Culver Beebee, 

James H. Rowley, jr., 

Eugene T. Auger, 

George L. Bright, 

Wesley E. Whitehouse, 

Frederick A. Van Patten, 

Roscoe N. Gary, 

Earle R. Evans, 

Charles R. Price, 

J. E. Freeman, 

William K. Boone, jr., 

Albert H. Schow, 

William G. Dow, 

Harvey R, Adams, 

Harry E. Lucker, 

John D. Vance, 

Harry A. Swartz, 

Archie E. Vanderwall, 

Benjamin H. Taylor, 

Thomas J. Bay. 

Clarence E. Bence, 

John P. Bowling, 

R. J. Scofield, 

Bennie B. Cutrer, 

Thomas H. Galt, 

Alexander W. MacNichol, 

Lambert Muller-Thym, 

Michael O'Sullivan, 

R. S. Tewksbury, 

Ches C. Childs, 

Howard C. Ritter, 

Joseph F. Taggard, f 

Edwin M. Brown, 

Herbert B. Rowedder, 

Joseph S. Borkoski, 

Carleton B, Gildersleeve, 

Myles J. Greene, 

Lee L. Wilbur, 

Donald H. Weaver, 

Robert S. Witherington, 

Henry P. Stelling, 

Arthur J. Gibson, 

Christopher C. Cox, jr, 

Harold B. Herty, 

Eustace L. Adams, 

Walter A. Donop, 

Edwin H. Cole, 

John McCormick, 

Allan B. Pedin, > 

Julius F. Wilson, 
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Michael Warnick, jr., 
Arthur W. Daniels, 
H. A. Currier Rose, 
Milton T. Anderson, 
Joseph L. Shotwell, 
Arthur D. MacDonald, 
Albert J. Burry, 
Robert Robinson, 
Albert M. Wright, 
Henry I. Hyneman, 
Bertrand Leppel, 
Paul N. Baker, 
Kenneth B. Galindo, 
Samuel S. Fried, 
Edwin D. Hale, 

Milo Hazard, 
Bernard S. Wilson, 
Charles Wykoff, 
Thomas A. McDonald, 
Ralph A. Beardsley, 
Fred J. Barden, 
Ralph L. Smith, 
Harry C. Uhl, 
Walter Dickey, 

Paul L. Mather, 
Paul E. Hackett, 
Philip D. B. Perham, 
Herbert H. Taylor, 
John M. Keep, 
Bernard H. Kinnicutt, 
Llewellyn B. Roberts, 
William T. Reid, 
Arthur E. Griffin, 
Floyd J. Nuber. 
Leedom B. Audrews, 
Russell B. Osterholt, 
Harry H. Iredell, 
Thomas A. Hanna, 
Charles H. Ross, 
Robert W. Callahan, 
Robert T. Greer. 
Eugene O. Lovejoy, 
Henry G. Erwin, 
Russell R. Fling, 


- Ralph W. Floody, 


John J. Reilly, 
Charles K. Smith, 
David B. Steffens, 
Charles H. Miller, 
Joseph W. Rixey, 
Charles B. Carlon, 
Joseph B. Benedict, 
Jack V. Lund, 

John L. Akins. 
Clarence E. Kiefer, 
William R. Burns, 
Lawrence C. Hunt, 
Harold P. Underwood, 
Stephen A. Theard, 
Julius F. Marullo, 
Edwin J. Houghton, 
John M. Higgins, 
Clyde W. Brockett, 
Edwin C. Millhouse, 
Samuel J. Waddell, 
Maynard L. Patton, 
Raymond V. Wiman, 
Charles M. Carroll, 
Martin E. Didrichsen, 
Charles W. Blodgett, 
Julius A. Hobson, jr., 
Philip B. Wickes, 
Harry T. Kelly, 
Joseph P. Barry, 
Charles J. Stadelman, 
Frederick M. Wood, 
Henry C. Roberts, 
George K. Reilly, 
Albert L. Demaree, 
Joseph C. Powell, 
John M. Ferry, ir., 
Samuel K. Waters, 
Edward E. Scott, 
John G. Doherty, 
Barclay K. Read, 
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Charles R. Will, 
Howard H. Wright, 
Lewis Compton, 

Carl A. Novinger, 
Paul F. Carroll, 
Fred S. Bristol, 
Frank R. Walker, 
Leon G. DeBrohun, 
Joseph A. Guard, 
Frank J. Gregory, 
Victor J. Oliver, 
William B. Saint George, 
John C. Carty, 
Arthur D. Murphy, 
Paul G. Wrenn, 
Walter F. Hinckley, 
Clyde C. Connor, 
Robert G. Holden, 
Glenn S. Holman, ' 
John G. Maxwell, 
Horace M. Rosebush, 
David L. Uliman, 
Clarence L. Waters, 
Thomas W. D. Crockett, 
John W. Darr, 

Eben G. Bailey, 
Albert Birkholz, 
Edward P. Donnelly, 
Frank W. Falen, 
John M. Fewell, 
William Gibson, 
James Govoni. 

Cecil H. Grant, 
Harold E. Hansen, 
Ralph L. Lovejoy, 
Frank S. MacGreger, 
Russell G. Phipps, 
Myron T. Richardson, 
Charles J. Stockman, 
James H. Sullivan, 
William J. Cruickshank, 
Charles E. Lathrop, 
Joseph G. Nevins, 
Glenn W. Rodgers, 
Frederick U. Weigert, 
Hugo G. Werner, 
George D. Young, 
Robert K. Madsen, jr., 
H. William Hansen, 
Herbert D. Holdridge, = 
John A. Smith, 

Homer Howard, 

Roy T. Hazzard, 

Karl A. Drager, 

Harrel R. Scott, 

Matthias S. Clark, 

Elmer O. Davis, 

Ambrose L. Osborn, 

Edwin J. Braddon, 

Hjalmar Eclov, 

James S. Warner, 

John Schroeder, 

Frederick J. Murphy, 

Henry J. O'Donoghue, 

Arthur J. Silva, 

Harry R. Ewen, 

Paul G. Haas, 

Elmer C. Schacht, 

Lynn G. Bricker, 

George A. Moore, 

James C. Taylor, 

Harold W. Alden, 

Charles L. Flory. 

Raymond R. Morgan, 

Robert F. Estill, 

Russell Dodd, 

William M. M. Lobrano, 

Sam Stone Bush, jr., 

Claude M. Donahue, 

William M. Junkin, 

William A. Dobson, 

Lawrence K. Powell, 

Frederick J. Keller, 

William H. Kershaw, 

Arthur J. Feltault, 
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Harold C. Patterson, 
Charles B. Barnard, 
Arnold P. Harn, 
Clifford C. Lucia, 
Harris W. Reynolds, 
John A. Sedgwick, 
Willard Shaw, 
Jackson R. Tate, 
Julian A. McPhee, 
Arthur W. Peterson, 
Roy A. Ibach, 
Esmond I. Parker, 
Hugh P. Campbell, jr., 
Angus G. Nicolson, 
George S. Bacon, 
Lawrence F. Blodgett, 
Willis C. Carling, 
Orrin E. Cummings, 
James D. Fisher, 
Charles M. Fitzgerald, 
William F. Fleming, 
James E. Fraher, 
Robert W. Grubb, 
Casco C. Houghton, 
Melville W. Lyon, 
Donald McClary, 
John H. Parsons, 
David A. Peterson, 
Arthur E. Pierce, 
Clarence H. Pike, 
Harold E. Ruisseau, 
Ralph H. Smith, 
Alan F. Winslow, 
Thomas O. Brandon, 
Frank Hill, 

Jesse W. Boisseau, 
Thomas J. Keane, 
Clyde E. Brown, 
Robert W. Dragoo, 
Prentiss D. Moore, 
George A. Douglass, 
Raymond A. Gardner, 
Howard W. Bradbury, 
John A. Capocifolo, 
Roger V. Mullany, 
Charles Wayland, 
Stanley F. Nolan, 
Andrew D. White, 
Clifton H. Cantelou, 
John H. Cooper, 
Albert A. Blumberg, 
Edgar E. Ballard, 
Russell D. Bell, 

John F. Coady, 
Thomas B. Eaton, 
Solton Engel, 

Charles C. Ferrenz, 
Homer §. Fox, 

Rufus C. Harding, 
James S. Haughey, 
William C. Hemphill, 
Benjamin L. Hinckley, 
Fred E, Hughens, 
Frederick H, Lauder, 
David Liebovitz, 
Frank L. Lienhard, 
Leroy G. Miller, 
Joseph W. Mullally, 
Henry L. Naff, 

Frank L. Orr, 

Claude T. Schaefer, 
Roswell B. Sherman, 
William A. Shy, 

Allen McK, Slichter, 
Herbert S. Torsleff, 
Carl H. Troeger, 
Willard Von Pape, 
Clarence E. Waterman, 
Edwin O. Watkinson, 
Herman C. Weidman, 
Lester M. Wolf, 
Horace G. Buckley. 
Warren I. Fulton, 
Mercer M. Fallon, 
Fred D. Heegler, 


Miles H. Gray. 
James B. Bliss, 
Warren H. Buchanan, 
Carl H. Cather, 
Benjamin F. Stairley, 
Dottie E. Zook, 
Arthur E. Roebke, 
James M. Fassett, 
James R. Hardie, 
James R. Peters, 
Clyde A. Coggins, 
Warren E. Lovejoy, 
David T. Evans, 
Martin M. Weisman, 
Nelson S. Hogan, 
John W. Welch, 
Alvin K. Holmes, 
Clifford Camp, 
Daniel L. Metts, 
Joseph P. Cremin, 
Joseph B. Weix, 
Frank L. Howard, 
Hilmar M. Hektner, 
Stonewall J. McMurray, 
Samuel R. Sloan, 
Carlyle M. Terry, 
Cyril J. Alt, 

Harry V. Barrow, 
Robert Blair, 
Charles L. Blatchford, 
Robert W. Boughter, 
Arthur N. Brabrook, 
Frank R. Brooks, 
Edward H. Brown, 
Henry B. Buckham, 
Richard C. Buckley, 
Horace D. Byington, 
Arthur M. Carden, 
William M. Cashin, 
Charles A. Christian, 
Carter B. Cook, 
Robert D. Cronly, 2d, 
John D. Crump, 
Raymond L. De Muro, 
Harold A. Drew, 
Carl W. Farrell, 

Hal S. Fewell, 
Russell L. Fillner, 
Howard W. Fletcher, 
George J. Flynn, 
Lester R. Gorman, 
Louis L. Green, 

Ray L. Hamilton, 

J. Gail Hanes, 
Herman J. Hanna, 
Ralph S. Holgerson, 
Edward J. Hopper, jr., 
Harold M. Hubbard, 
Sidney L. Huff, 
Elmer D. Jensen, 
Otto F. Johanns, 
George E. Kenyon, 
Alphonsus L. Madden, 
Jonter A. Nicholls, 
Wilbur F. Peery, 
Ralph S. Pratt, 
Harry Redfern, 

Paul M. Ressinger, 
Charles W. Roesel, 
Carl A. Ryder, 

Hugo F. Sasse, 
Eugene A. Schaal, 
Henry L. Schwartz, 
David J. Sharp, 
Hugo A. Stahl, 
George W. Stuart, jr., 
Albert A. Walters, 
John F. Wegforth, 
Joseph E. Welsh, 
Carl E. Wiencke, 
Charles H. Edmiston, 
Fred C. Lewis, 
William H. Allen, 
William M. Kelso, 
William S. Evatt, 
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Herbert L. Prothers, 
John T. Garber, 
Russell S. Hook, 
Benton B. Baker, 
Frederick E. Dukes, 
Earl F. Mitchell, 
Ernest A. Cushman, 
Thomas W. Dixon, 
James A. Dwyer, 
Paul H. Eames, 
Frederick L. Farrell, 
James-M. Fernald, 
Jonathan P. Gilmore, 
Benjamin S. Henderson, 
Percy W. Howard, 
Alan B. Hudson, 
William A. McCreery, jr., 
Lorn C. McKinley, 
Chester D. McMillan, 
Loren H. Myers, 
Maurice A. O'Connor, 
Clifford B. Schiano, 
Harold B. Simmons, 
Francis A. Skelton, 
John F. Wall, 

Groff L. Woodward, 
John A. Paulson, 
Everett G. Mayes, 
Eugene T. M. Ashe, 
Peter S. Barbour, 
Fred L. Barnes, 
Charles D. Belding, 
Earle O. Bingham, 
Merritt A. Bittinger, 
George S. Blome, 
Orlo W. Bond, 
Leopold Boucher, 
Thomas R. Buckham, 2d, 
Albert R. Buehler, 
Don S. Burton, 
James F. Carukin, 
Edwin N. Cohen, 
William B. Coleman, 
Chester L. Connelly, 
Frank L. Conway, 
Roy C. Cooley, 
Harry C. Davies, 
Ross E. Denison, 
Leroy Dozier, 

Arthur W. Drummet, 
William D. Dwyer, jr., 
Thomas H. Eaton, 
Francis J. Eberly, 
Theodore E. Emery, 
Russell L. Engle, 
Francis J. Enright, 
Charles P. Fahey, 
Harold S. Forgeron, 
Edgar A. Gardner, 
Vincent B. Gehlen, 
George S. Gelsanliter, 
Andrew A. Gerry, 
Herman A. Hansen, 
Charles E. Harbin, 
Thomas F. Hayes, 
Russell G. Herron, 
Walter L. Holmgren, 
John P. Horgan, 
Francis P. Hornaday, 
James H. Houser, 
Carleton G. Howe, 
Francis DeW. Hurd, 
Myron L. Hyman, 
Edgar J. James, 
Chester M. Jenkins, 
Elder P. Johnson, 
Forrest E. Johnson, 
Reuben H. Johnson, 
John J. Jordan, 
Edwin M. Joslyn, 
Jacob F. Kiefer, 
John W. Kimman, 
Edward V. Kurtzrock, 
Charles W. LaBlanc, 
John A, Lemmer, 


Henry M, Lewis, jr., 
Herbert Loewy, 
Clarence Z. Logan, 
George L. Lynch, 
Robert MacIntyre, 
Harry McK. Martens, 
Merritte M. Maxwell, 
John W. McCrae, 
Arthur L. McElroy, 
Zerah B. Miles, 

Paul C. Monser, 

Paul Moore, 

Harold F. Nickerson, 
Arthur M. Nolan, 
Arthur L. Nunn, 
Raymond E. Overmire, 
Andrew C. Panella, 
John W. Patrick, 
John G. Patterson, 
Lisle L. Pollock, 
Langdon A. Pope, 
Benjamin C. Purrington, 
Evard E. Puryear, 
Alfred G. Raufer, 
Harry N. Rooney, 
Leo D. Rosenak, 
John K. Ross, 
Sigfred A. Sandeen, 
John H. Schad, 
Charles W. Schofield, 
Alfred C. Schroeder, 
George B. Service, 
Harold G. Seyler, 
Timothy A. Sheehan, 
William J. Sheerin, 
George W. Silsby, jr., 
Harold C. Smith, 
Irving B. Smith, 
Leland R. Smith, 
Emil L. Stephenson, 
Waymon A. Stephenson, 
Robert F. Stockin, 
John E. Stoddard, 
Floyd E. Sullivan, 
Louis C. Summers, 
John E. Swaysland, 
James A. Taylor, jr., 
Frederick L. Thompson, 
George E. Thompson, 
Dorian E. Todd. 
Haskell C. Todd, 
Joseph P. Tomelty, 
Cecil S. Travis, 
Arvid Tripp, 

Eldon F. Tripp, 
George H. Trubenback, 
Sheldon K. Turner, 
George E. Underhill, 
Harold J. Walker, 
Florentin P. Wencker, 
James L. Wheelock, 
William H. Wilhelm, 
Raymond W. Robertson, 
Albert L. Schrader, 
Luman F. Marsh, 
Arthur H. Small, 
Bernard R. Lewis, 
Henry A. Tybure, 
Cyril P. Connolly, 
Thomas C. Kizer, 
Paul R. Conley, 
Philander M. Smith, 
Charles D. Hickox, 
Alfred B. Berlin, 
Charles J. Wolf, jr., 
George H. Pratt,. 
Dallas M. Stephens, 
Norman W. Eberle, 
Walter A. Nelson, 
Frank Urban, 
Francis S. McCabe, 
Charles W. Kellogg, 
Alfred D. Bosley, 
Jennings B. Rudisill, 
John Armstrong, 
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Leslie J. Arnold, 
Denzil F. Balthis, 
Edwin L. Barr, 
Harold W. Bentley, 
Frank A. Blomberg, 
Ralph W. Bowers, 
Andrew Boyd, jr., 
Robert C. Browne, 
George H. Burrows, 
Robert T. Carey, 
Horace F. Chandler, 
Willis H. Chase, 
Vincent F. Clark, 
Elmer A. Cottier, 
Albert E. Crabtree, 
Ernest S. Croasdale, 
James J. Cunningham, 
Daniel M. Diener, 
Elmer O. Dobroth, 
Durbin R. Downey, 
William R. Drachbar, 
William H. Eichorn, 
Abraham R. Elson, 
John S. Engs, jr., 
Henry L. Ewbank, 
Hugh J. Fanning, 
Lauren W. Faulkner, 
Lynn Fausett, 
George R. Fitzsimons, 
James H. Foskett, 
Stephen P. Fox, 
Stuart K. Fox, 

John R. Fristoe, 
James D. George, 
Harry D. Goldy, 
Joseph W. Golinkin, 
Richard F. Graner, 
Fred J. Haigis, 
William R. Hanrahan, 
Howell Hedrick, 
Virgil E. Hendrickson, 
Abraham A. Henning, 
Howard C. Hirsch, 
Frank M. Hopper, 
John F. Hrivnak, 
Wilbert L. Hunt, 
Harold K. Jackson, 
Gustave A. Jetter, jr., 
Cecil C. Johnson, 
Leon J. Johnson, 
Webb W. Jordan, 
Edward C. King, 
Bryan E. Langston, 
Winfred W. Liddell, 
Robert H. Long, 
Malcolm D. MacGregor, 
Gordan J. Malone, 
Anton L. Mare, 
Claire H. Masters, 
George A. Maven, 
Joseph J. McCann, 
William C. McClure, 
Elbert E. McGee, 
James J, McGlynn, 
John D. MeNamar, 
Edward L, Micheau, 
Frank Miller, 

Joseph T. Moran, Ir., 
Charles E. Movius, 
Leonard J. Mulrooney, 
John D. Murphy, 
Basil Neel, 

LeRoy A. Nelson, 
Robert W. Nicholas, 
Paul F. Opp, 

Robert E. Permut, 
Maurice W. Piper, 
Raymond E. Proom, 
Otto F. Reis, 

Paul G. Robinson, 
Errol V. Rosenthal, 
Joseph A. Ruetty, 
Joseph H. Seyfreid, 
Jesse B. Short, 

Lowe P. Siddons, 
Richard J. Sloman, 
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Jeremiah Smith, 
Raymond O. Smith, 
Renshaw Smith, jr., 
Robert D. Stewart, 
Sedgwick W. Stiles, 
Herman M. Stone, 
William L. Travis, 
Charles W. Wallace, 
Charles D. Warner, 
John E. Weaver, 
Donald M. Weld, 
William J. Williams, 
Stanley B. Zaring, 
Clement H. Watson, 
Frederick W. Hamilton, 
William W. McQueen, 
Nat H. Hayes, 

Philip M. Cooper, 
Edward A. Morris, 
Hugh E. Dischinger, 
Stanley E. Eikenberry, 
Jay P. Gwaltney, 
William L. Day, 
Arden H. Brockbank, 
Cyril E. Taylor, 
Irvin M. Hansen, 
James K. Fuller, 
Lurton F. Gottlieb, 
Elliott C. Newell, 
David M. Evans, 
Floyd Gills, 

Walter B. Warner, 
George L. Nicholas, 
William C. Strowd, 
Everette H. Croxton, 
Courtenay S. Overin, 
Philip M. Fisher, jr., 
Joseph P. Ryan, 
John A. Chisholm, 
Paul J. Leavens, 
Gaylord N. Hess, 
Herbert N. Royden, jr., 
Donald B. Hyde, 
Louis C. DeRochemont, 
Harold B. Corwin, 
Edward R. J. Griffin, 
Alden M. Bartlett, 
John A. Pierson, 
Albert L. Prosser, 
Richard H. Brazeal, 
Philip F. Breen, 
Claude P. Crankshaw, 
William T. Swain, 
Harold S. Fraine, 
James E. Dwyer, 
Edward P. Murray, 
Robert W. Hawes, 
Joseph S. Donnell, jr., 
Charles C. Ratner, 
Frank R. Horton, 
Richard H. Morris, 
James B. Wallace, 
Raymond J. Bruning, 
Joseph F. Keenan, 
Seth F. H. Lagerstadt, 
George M. Illich, 
Frank Fendel, 
Hyman L. Heller, 

J. Fred Nutter, 

Hugo M. Rosenberg, 
William L. Hickey, 
John C. Weare, 
James R. Keiser, 
Herbert B. Butcher, 
J. I. Charles Taylor, 
John G. Winn, 
Emanuel Taylor, 

Karl E. Madden, 
Erland F. Andrew, 
Percival B. Truslow, 
Laurence Thompson, 
Marshall A. Townsend, 
William E. Martens, 
Fox Trimble, 

William I. Thompson, 
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George E. Twining, 

Patrick E. Seawright, and 

Joseph H. Twiss. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States ‘Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 24th day of April, 1919: 

Hamlet W. Scott, 

Lawrence J. Archer, jr., 

Clarence J. Ragle, and 

Richard N. Donelson. 

Ensign Arthur K. Aranoff, United States Naval Reserve Force, 
to be an ensign in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 20th 
day of April, 1919. 

The following-named warrant officers to ibe ensigns in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the IstGayof May, 1919: 

Alexander Martin McMahon, 

William Miller, and 

Karl Sommerfeld. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns in the Navy, 


JULY 10, 


The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the 15th day of May, 1919: 

Bellinger Dunham, 

Alexander J. R. Ferguson, 

James C. Andrews, 

Dean H. Beeman, 

Gerald O. Boland, 

Samuel E. Cunningham, 

Chase H. Daugherty, 

Gustav J. Dohrenwend, Jr., 

Dempsey K. Dodge, 

John P. Doyle, 

Edward J. Fitzwilllam, 

Earl A. Giantvalley, 

Gustavius H. Griffin, 

Walter E. Hall, 

Frederick W. Hollingshead, 

Gail P. Helgeson, 


for temporary service, from the 1st day of May, 1919: Virl Z. Hill, 
William Olsen, Charles H. Kay, 
Frank Schweinhoffer, and Alfred L. Lind, 


John Campbell Dallas. 

Ensign Clarence T. Bunker, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an ensign in the Navy, for temporary ‘service, ‘from 
the Ist day of May, 1919. 

The following named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for ‘temporary service, 
from the 2d day of May, 1919: 

Fred W. Darnell, 

Harrell Clifford, 

Lawrence Bennett, 

Norman M. Nelson, 

Albert J. Steelman, 

Harold J. Bellingham, 

Albert M. Van Eaton, 

Lester W. Hansen, 

Edmond F. Maxwell, 

Harold R. Anderson, 

John E. Gabrielson, 

Thomas V. Hughes, 

Rowland H. Koenig, 

Clyde L. Lee, 

Harold Ramslie, 

Andrew J. George, 

George C. Weldin, 

Waiter O. Roenicke, and 

Harold E. Gray. 

Ensign Albert H. Roos, United States Naval Reserve Force, 
to be an ensign in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 
4th day of May, 1919. 

Ensign Nelson H. Eisenhardt, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an ensign in the Navy, for temporary service, from 
the 9th day of May, 1919. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns in the Navy, for ‘temporary service, 
from the 10th day of May, 1919: 

Frederick O. Krueger, 

Sumner C. Cheever, 

Harold H. Kendrick, 

Walter W. Heathman, 

Ethan J. G. Allen, 

Sam J. Strother, 

Albert E. Conlon, 


Lawrence C. Lovejoy, 

Ransom F. Maddux, 

John J. Manning, 

Byron F. Murklee, 

Albert J. Petrasek, 

William J. Platt, 

William F. Raftery, 

Elijah J. Reeves, 

Joseph I. Rogers, 

Ralph G. Slater, 0 

Walter D. Thomson, jr., 

Louis Weiss, and 

Charles J. Wideman. 

The following- named warrant officers to be ensigns in the 
‘Navy, for temporary service, from the ist day of June, 1919: 

John L. Albice, 

Joseph E. Jackson, and 

Meinrad A. Schur. 

William L. Lewis, chief quartermaster, to be an ensign in 
‘the Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of June, 1919, 
45 The eee of the United States Naval 

eserve Force to in the Navy, for temporary service, 
from the Ist day of June, 1919: 

Horace K. Hutchens, 

John H. Gwathmey, 

Robert Petross, 

Forrest A. Rhoads, 

Evander P. Bateham, 

Harry H. Baumgartner, 

Roscoe H. Schell, 

Edward M. Gleason, jr., 

Earl V. Kaufman, 

onon et 

ernard J. Loughman, 

William W. Behrens, 

Rody Patterson, 

John F. McMenamin, 

Walter E. Medford, 

Lewis R. McDowell, 

Russell C. Bartman, 

Harry Q. Taylor, 

William D. Hodges, 


Oliver L. Brillhart, 
Jerome F. Krutmeyer, 
Felix G. Chouinard, 
Leland W. Sweeney, 
Louis K. Melbye, 
Adolphus I. Baker, 
William H. Frost, 
Robert P. Gillam, 
William A. Lower, 
Carleton D. Moore, 
William A. Geary, 
Richard G. Noyes, and 
Victor F. Youngman. 


Ensign Charles G. Miller, United States Naval Reserve Force, 
to be an ensign in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 11th 


day of May, 1919. 


Gunner Fred Beauford Chilson to be an ensign in the Navy, 
for temporary service, from the 15th day of May, 1919. 

John Thomas Sunderman, chief quartermaster, to be an en- 
sign in the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 


May, 1919. 


Bernhard H. Wolter, 
Kenneth C. Manning, 
Cyril W. Connolly, 
Joseph L. Fendrich, jr., 
Raymond A. McClellan, 
Charles G. Drasher, 
Stephen A. Mileham, 
Joseph C. Frearson, 
Charles H. Butcher, 
Thomas B. O’Connell, 


Ferdinand H. de Bermingham, jr., 


Scott A. Fuller, 
George O. Spaur, 
Frederick W. Sievert, 
Leigh C. Stewart, 
Carl M. Platz, 
Lawrence H. Cook, 
George D. Birdsall, 
Leon J. Benwell, 
Harold R. Holcomb, 
Samuel J. McKee, 
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Ralph A. Branham, 

Harold J. Kircher, 

Edward M. Petterson, 

Bryan Jones, 

Harry Fredman, 

Ray W. Bridenbecker, 

George S. Pomeroy, jr., 

Wiliam J. Long, 

Nullet F. Schneider, 

Gordon T. House, 

Forest O. Conser, 

Dana R. Curry, 

Forman Hamilton, 

John A. Heiser, jr., 

Marshall W. Hettrick, 

William W. Maurer, and 

Henry G. Walsh. 

The following-named officers of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be assistant surgeons in the Navy, with rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary service, from the 15th 
day of June, 1919: 

Albert E. Man, 

Lincoln Humphreys, 

Henry C. Weber, 

Albin H. Cecha, 

Ernest F. Slater, 

Richard M. Little, 

Walter P. Keene, 

Marshall H. Hood, 

Rudolph C. Miller, 

Irving E. Stowe, 

Carl C. Hugger, 

William J. Walsh, 

Francis P. Field, 

Fleete S. Steele, 

Thomas M. Kelly, 

William A. Gills, 

Axlphar A. Marsteller, 

Percy F. MeMurdo, 

Harry W. Croop, 

Max Silverman, 

John A. Topper, 

John W. Green, 

Edward M. Steger, 

Harry E. Murphy, 

Carl J. Robertson, 

Joash I. Yohannan, 

John C. W. Taylor, 

Samuel W. Connor, 

Chester F. MeGill, 

Leland M. French, 

Ward C. Alden, 

Maurice S. Mathis, 

Robert F. Schanz, 

Henry L. Dyer, 

Franklyn A. Howell, 

Thomas C. Quirk, 

Claude E. Smith, 

Allen G. Ireland. 

Earl E. Dockrey, 

Frank H. Towner, 

Thomas C. Eley, 

Herbert G. Hughes, 

Alfred L. Potter, 

James E. Burgman, 

Gregory L. Robillard, 

Lloyd F. Craver, 

Alfred N. Sweet, 

Jacob Skeer, 

Paul F. Cope, 

Richard N, Mackey, 

Ross U. Whiteside, 

Gustavus A. Schaub, 

Charles Wheatley, 

Charles D. Sinkinson, jr., 

Francis E. Hypes, 

Harold C. Kelley, 

Harry B. Spaulding, 

James E. Fetherston, 

Albert H. Faber, 

Bert N. Wright, 

Alfred S. Grussner, 

Ambrose J. Callaghan, 

Kenneth S. Davis, 

Joseph N. Gehlen, 

Richard F. Mullin, 


John W. Wear, jr., 
Clarence N. Smith, 
Gustave R. Petz, 
William G. Rowe, 

John G. Davis, 

Anton R. Schier, 

Thomas F. Long, 

Felix O. Bell, 

William A. Simpson, 

William S. Bunkley, 

Joseph J. Horton, 

Alfred H. Ehrenclou, 

Gleaves B. Kenny, 

Roger D. Mackey, 

Douglas C. McBride, 

Earle E. Sullivan, 

William J. Rogers, 

George G. Herman, 

George P. Quinn, 

Roy J. Leutsker, 

Joshua H. Harris, 

Benjamin H. Adams, 

Isom A. Rankin, 

Walter G. Hausheer, 

Daniel Luttinger, 

William C. Lyon, 

Frederick Ludwig, 

Francis L. Hughes, 

Cyrus R. Currier, 

Ernest L. Tracy, 

Henry L. Fougerousse, 

Otis B. Spalding, 

Williard W. Wild, 

Lawrence W. Ehegartner, 

David E. Horrigan, 

Norman S. Betts, 

Eiba B. Todd, 

Arthur H. Flickwir, 

J. Howard Branan, 

Marvin B. Glismann, 

Lea B. Sartin, 

Victor B. Riden, 

Frank Sabiston, 

Albert H. Aldridge, 

Leon H. Griggs, 

Franklin P. Dwinell, 

James P. Bowles, 

George M. Le Gallee, 

Clyde W. Brunson, 

Chauncey D. Miller, 

James E. Purdy, 

John P. Gilmer, | 0 

Foster C. Rulison, 

David W. Eisenberg. 

Sydney Walker, jr., 

Francis H. Webster, 

Herbert C. Gifford, 

James D. Blackwood, jr., 

David C. Thompson, 

Worcester R. Angell, 

Llewellyn C. Merrill, 

Houston R. Farley, 

George M. Malkin, 

Benjamin G. Baker, 

Zachariah A. Barker, and 

John B. Bostick. 

The following-named officers of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be assistant dental surgeons in the Navy, with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary service, from 
the 15th day of June, 1919: 

Nicholas 8. Duggan, e 

William J. Rogers, 

Chester H. Webber, 

Martin P. Kane, 

Charles E. Detmer, 

Frank B. Ferrill, 

Horace S. Hursh, 

Howard C. Miler, 

Anton C. Tranchina, 

Edward B. Howell, 

Philip H. MacInnis, 

Daniel A. Doherty, 

George S. Maynard, 

Joseph E. Sullivan, 

Albion C. Tollinger, 

Edmund Laughlin, 
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John A. Waters, 

Edward J. Fitzgerald, 

Carlton B. Morse, 

Benjamin H. Barton, 

Tyler W. Spear, and 

James J. Spring. 

Pay Inspector Ray Spear to be a pay director in the Navy, with 
the rank of captain, for temporary service, from the 23d day 
of April, 1919. 

Pay Clerk Chauncey G. Olinger to be an assistant paymaster 
in the Navy. with the rank of ensign, for temporary service, 
from the 1st day of July, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward L. Rowse, United States Naval 
Reserve Force, to be an assistant paymaster in the Navy, with 
the rank of ensign, for temporary service, from the 1st day of 
December, 1918. 

Asststant Paymaster Cyrus B. Kitchen, United States Naval 
Reserve Force, to be an assistant paymaster in the Navy, with 
the rank of ensign, for temporary service, from the 15th day of 
January, 1919. 

Acting Pay Clerk William A. White to be an assistant pay- 
master in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary 
service, from the 1st day of February, 1919. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary 
service, from the 1st day of March, 1919: 

Guy J. Cheatham, 

Paul J. Fleming. and 

Walter W. Mahany. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary 
service, from the 15th day of March, 1919: 

Harry J. Gillen, 

John H. Davis, 

Harold T. Smith, and 

Charles J. Lanier. 

Acting Pay Clerk Otis C. Pettit to be an assistant paymaster 
in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service, from 
the Ist day of April, 1919. 

Assistant Paymaster Joseph J. Lynam, United States Naval 
Reserve Force, to be an assistant paymaster in the Navy, with 
the rank of ensign, for temporary service, from the Ist day of 
April, 1919. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary 
service, from the 15th day of April, 1919: 

Herman Schwartz, 

Herman MelInturff, and 

Charles W. Albrecht. 

Acting Pay Clerk David W. Robinson to be an assistant pay- 
master in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, for temporary serv- 
ice, from the Ist day of May, 1919. 

Naval Constructor Lewis B. McBride to be a naval construe- 
tor in the Navy, with the rank of captain, for temporary service, 
from the 24th day of March, 1919. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors in the Navy, with the rank of commander, for 
temporary service, from the 24th day of March, 1919: 

Jerome ©. Hunsaker, 

Edmund R. Norton, and 

Ralph D. Weyerbacher. 

Carpenter Ralph M. Munson to be an assistant naval con- 
structor in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), for temporary service, from the 15th day of October, 
1918. 

Carpenter Robert J. Leahy to be an assistant naval con- 
structor in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), for temporary service, from the 14th day of Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harold Larner, United States Naval 
Reserve, Force, to be an assistant naval constructor in the 
Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for tem- 
porary service, from the 15th day of May, 1919. 

Carpenter John Reid, jr., to be an assistant naval con- 
structor in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), for temporary service, from the 15th day of May, 1919. 

Civil Engineer Reuben E. Bakenhus to be a ciyil engineer 
in the Navy, with the rank of captain, for temporary service, 
from the 24th day of March, 1919. 

The following-named civil engineers to be civil engineers in 
the Navy, with the rank of commander, for temporary service, 
from the 24th day of March, 1919: 

Kirby Smith and J 

Glenn S. Burrell. 

The following named officers of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be assistant civil engineers in the Navy, with the 


rank of Neutenant (junior grade), for temporary service, from 
the 3d day of March, 1919: 

Clyde W. Coryell, 

Harold K. Hughes, 

Charles B. Watkins, 

Edward M. Frost, and 

Herbert L. Voight. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant civil engineers 
in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for 
temporary service, from the 8d day of Murch, 1919: 

Harold F. L. Pfohl, 

Edward D. Graffin, and 

Ferdinand E. Hayes, jr. 

Boatswain Jolin C. Baldwin to be a chief boatswaln in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of May, 1919. 

Machinist Shine S. Halliburton to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the Ist day of March, 1919. 

Machinist Stephen B. Thornton to be a chief machinist in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of March, 1919. 

Carpenter Alfred Erickson to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of March, 1919. 

Carpenter Merick A. Beach to be a chief carpenter in the 
Navy, for temporary service, froin the 15th day of May, 1919. 

The following-named pharmacists to be chief pharmacists in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of April, 1919: 

William F. Bly, 

Datus M. Hervey, 

Thomas L. Hildreth, 

Glenn F. Lyon, 

Robert D. Anderson, 

Harold S. Austin, 

Harold B. Chatfield, 

John P. Cooney, 

Charles H. Dean, 

James F. Durkin, 

Henry L. Greenough, 

Harvey H. Hogue, 

Chauncey R. Holmes, 

John K. Holmes, 

William H. Huston, 

Robert Martin, 

Frank D. Mears, 

William J. Riney, 

Kenneth M. Smith, 

William L. Stewart, and 

Joseph A. Libbon. 

The following-named pharmacists to be chief pharmacists in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of May, 1919: 

Henry P. Knowles, . 

John J. Lergenmiller, 

Hubert E. Randolph, 

Harold L. Ryan, 

Charlie R. Steen. 

Joseph O. E. Hummell, 

Willard A. Jackson, R 

Chester O. Kimball, 

Roscoe W. King, 

Walter C. Magoon, 

Foster B. Redman, 

Leland Rowe, 

Ertel E. Weaver, and 

Guy O. Wildasin. 

The following-named pharmacists to be chief pharmacists in 
the Navy, for temporary service, from the 15th day of May, 1919: 

Edward F. Aron, 

Richard M. Dunphy, 

William F. Sheridan, 

William E. G. Bartle, 

William F. Orell, 

Jack K. Diamond, 

Clement Duchesney, 

Alfred L. Eldridge, 

Allen J. Hueschling, 

Benjamin E. Irwin, 

Briggs C. Jones, 

James A. Kirkpatrick, 

Thomas F. Meagher, 

Julius H. Mexer, 

Albert B. Montgomery, 

Frank E. O'Reilly, 

Lindsey W. Rider, 

Hjalmar Rydeen, 

Norman L. Saunders. 

Hawthorne Tolderlund. 

Theodore B. Wigzzi . 

Franklyn G. Wetherell, 
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Joseph Levansaler, 

John H. Reed. 

Harry L. Rogers, and 

Walter Zur-Linden. 

Lieut. Shirley A. Wilson, retired, to be: a lieutenant commander 
on the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, from the 
Ist day of January, 1919. 

Lieut. John L. Fox, retired, to be a lieutenant commander on 
the retired list of the Navy, for temporary service, from the 23d 
day of April, 1919. 

Capt, Joseph Strauss to be a rear admiral in the Navy from 
the 30th day of June, 1919. 

Commander Powers Symington to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 30th day of June, 1919. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 
manders in the Navy from the 15th day of Augnst, 1918: 

Benyaurd B. Wygant and 

Burrell C. Allen. 

Lieut, Commander Walter N. Vernou to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 16th day of December, 1918. 

Lieut. James J, Manning to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 15th day of August, 1918. 

Lieut. Charles G. Davy to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 27th day of September, 1918. 

Lieut. Richard R. Mann to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 11th day of October, 1918. 

Lieut. Horace T. Dyer to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 7th day of November, 1918. 

Lieut. Charles C. Gill to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 12th day of November, 1918. 

Lieut, Augustin T. Beauregard to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 16th day of December, 1918. 

The following-named lieutenants (junier grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1918: 

Harold W. Scofield and 

Beriah M. Thompson. 

The following-named lieutenants (Junior grade) to be lien- 
tenants in the Navy from the 7th day of June, 1919: 

William H. P. Blandy, 

Elmer L. Woodside, 

Glenn B. Davis, 

Palmer H. Dunbar, jr., 

George W. Wolt, 

Roy Dudley, 

James E. Brenner, and 

Karl E. Hintze. 

Ensign Arthur Landis to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Navy from the 5th day of June, 1918. 

Surg. John T. Kennedy to be a medical inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the 15th day of October, 1917. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the ist day of sayy, 1918: 

Elwood A. Cobey and 

Robert S. Chew, jr. 

Boatswain James Reilly to be a chief boatswain in the Navy 
from the 11th day of January, 1919. 

Gunner George W. Waldo to be a chief gunner in the Navy 
from the 13th day of January, 1919. 

Pay Clerk William C. Jahnke to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy from the 15th day of March, 1919. 


WITHDRAWAL, 


Nomination withdraen from the Senate July 10, 1919. 
Miss Effie A. Frisbee to be register of the land office at Juneau, 
Alaska. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, July 10, 1919. 


The House met at 2 o'clock p. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let the light of Thy countenance, our God and our Father, 
shine upon us, and let Thy counsels prevail in the minds and 
hearts of the lawmakers of a creat Nation, that in the pursuits 
of peace our people with all the peoples of the world may 
prosper in everything that makes for larger life and happiness, 
and thus distribute among us and all peoples a broader, fuller 
common sense, to the glory and honor of Thy holy name and to 
the good of Thy children everywhere. In His name. Amen, 

ined! Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


POINT OF NO QUORUM. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I Will. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Drange was granted leave of ab- 

sence, for three days, on account of important business, 
PROPOSED TIME OF MEETING TO-MORROW. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman hold his re- 
quest for a moment for me to ask unanimous consent? I want 
to ask unanimous consent, in view of the fact that we have lost 
so much time te-day upon the prohibition bill, that when the 
House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock a. m. 
to-morrow, so we may go on with debate on the prohibition bill 
and get to a final vote within at least the next two weeks, 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

POINT OF NO QUORUM. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, and obviously 
there is not. : 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move a cali of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anthony Faller, Mass. Lazaro Rayburn 
Ashbrook Garland Longworth Reed, W. Va. 
Bacharach Garrett Lufkin Rio 

Baer Glynn Lubring Robsion, Ky. 
Bell Good McAndrews Rodenberg 
Bland, Mo. Gould MeClintic ase 
Bowers Green, Towa McKenzie Rouse 
Britten Greene, Vt. — 5 Rowan 
Browne riest ney Sabath 
Brumbaugh Griffin Rectan lin, Mich.Sanders, Ind. 
Burdick Hamill McLaughlin, Nebr. Scully 
Burke Harrison Maun Sears 

Cannon Hastings Martin Slem 
Cantrill Hays son Smal 
Caraway Heflin Minahan, N. J Smith, N. T. 
Christopherson Hi Mondell Snyder 
Classon Howard Mooney Stevenson 
Crago Hutchinson Morin Stiness 
Dempsey Johnson, S. Dak. Mott Sullivan 
Dooling Johnson, Wash. Mudd Taylor, Colo. 
Drane Jones, Tex. Neely Tinkham 
Dupré Kahn Yo! Vare 

Eagan Kelley, Mich Olney Ward 
Ellsworth Kennedy, Iowa Parker Wason 
Emerson Kennedy 2 eters Whaley 
Evans, Mont. King Phelan Winslow 
Fairfield Kinkaid Porter Woodyard 
Focht ey Purnell Zihlman 
Freeman Larsen Rainey, H. T. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and eighteen Members have 
answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 

Under the special order for to-day, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. GooD] has leave to address the House for 15 minutes. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, it has long been a custom at the end 
of each session of Congress to review the appropriations made 
at that session. When, however, the Sixty-tifth Congress came 
to an end on the 4th day of last March it was found that eight 
of the great supply bills had failed. Consequently no statement 
could be made as to the aggregate of the appropriations granted 
at that session. The failure of the third session of the Sixty- 


| fifth Congress to pass the Agricultural appropriation bill, the 


Army appropriation bill, the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill, the Indian appropriation bill, the Navy appropriation bill, 
the Sundry Civil appropriation bill, the appropriation for the 
Railroad Administration, and the third deficiency appropriation, 
made it absolutely necessary for the President to convene Con- 
gress in extraordinary session; otherwise, the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress would not have convened until the 1st day of next Decem- 
ber. To have failed to call Congress in extraordinary session in 
order to pass these great supply bills would have left these exec- 
utive departments without funds after the 30th day of June, 1919. 
Now that these supply bills have been enacted into law it is 
my purpose to make only a brief statement, in order to furnish 
ee so widely sought by Members of Congress and by 
the public. 
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The President did not see fit to call Congress in extraordinary 
session until the 19th day of May. When the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress was thus convened only 37 legislative days remained of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, an altogether insufficient 
time within which Congress was required to organize and to 


pass these great supply bills by the Ist of July. A huge task 
thus confronted the Sixty-sixth Congress when it convened. 
That it performed this task and passed all of the great supply 
bills which had failed in the previous Congress by the beginning 
the fiscal year is to the credit of the industry and fidelity to 
uty of its membership. [Applause.] 

How well this Congress performed this great work, the ap- 
propriations themselves are the best witnesses. A comparison 
of the appropriations made by this Congress with the sums by 
which the same appropriations were last acted upon by the 
House or the Senate in the last Congress is very illuminating. 
Notwithstanding the fact that eight of the great appropriation 
bills failed of final enactment at the third session of the last 
Congress, yet the Sixty-fifth Congress appropriated for all pur- 
peses, including permanent and indefinite appropriations after 
deducting the amounts repealed by the second deficiency appro- 
priation act, a net sum of $42,109,113,956.52. 

The total of the regular annual appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, as passed at the third session of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress and as passed during the first session 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress, is $3,083,151,738. To this should 
be added the appropriations to supply deficiencies, amounting 
to $1,112,450,234.11, and miscellaneous appropriations amount- 
ing to 51,117, 708,436.47, and permanent appropriations esti- 
mated at $2,074,286,880, making a grand total of appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and to supply 
deficiencies, of $7,337,597,283.58. Included in this aggregate 
are the appropriations made in the third session of the last 
Congress for the Diplomatic and Consular Service, amounting 
to $9,848,661.07; for fortifications and other works of defense, 
$11,214,209; for legislative, executive, and judicial expenses, 
$97,963,831.77 ; for the Military Academy, $2,277,932.20; for pen- 
sions, $215,030,000; for the Postal Service, $609,466,149; for 
rivers and harbors, $33,378,364; and appropriations to supply 


deficiencies in the various executive departments, $292,714,084.71. 


I shall insert in the Recorp a statement of appropriations 
made during the third session of the Sixty-fifth Congress and 
the first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, which will show 
(A) all the appropriations for the support of the Government 
for the fiscal year 1920 and the deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1919, and prior years; (B) a comparison of 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1919, made during the sec- 
ond session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, with the appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1920, made during the third session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress and the first session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, to date; (c) a comparison of the appropriations 
agreed upon at this session of Congress, with the amounts 
asked for and considered during this session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress; and (p) a comparison of the amounts of the eight 
appropriation bills which failed of final enactment at the third 
session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, with the amounts in the 
same bills as they have been finally agreed upon at this session. 

The work of this Congress, so far as it relates to apprapria- 
tions, is especially reflected in tables C and D. By an exami- 
nation of these tables it will be found that the agricultural 
appropriation act carries $33,899,761. A similar bill passed 
the House at the last session, was sent to the Senate, and 
there referred to the Senate Committee on Agriculture, which 
reported it back to the Senate, carrying $97,344,852. The 
amount asked for by the Agricultural Department was 
$34,993,686. The bill, therefore, that has just been enacted 
into law carries $1,093,925 less than the amount asked for by 
the department, and $3,445,091 less than the amount carried 
by the bill as reperted to the Senate in the closing days of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress. 

The appropriations contained in the Army bill aggregate 
$772,324,877.50. The War Department estimated for this serv- 
ice $1,268,322,269.04. In the last Congress this bill passed the 
House, was messaged to the Senate, where it was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and that committee re- 
ported it back to the Senate carrying $1,240,500,066.98. The 
Army appropriation act, therefore, is $495,997,391.54 less than 
the amount asked for by the War Department, and is 
$468,175,189.48 less than the amount by which the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate in the last session of Congress. 

The District of Columbia appropriation act carries $15,- 
864,421. A similar bill passed the House and the Senate in the 
last session, and was pending in conference when Congress ad- 
journed. It carried $14,446,364 as it passed the Senate. The 
amounts asked for by the District Commissioners and consid- 
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ered by this Congress totaled $15,635,701. The amount, there- 
fore, by which this bill became a law is $918,057 more than was 
carried in the similar bill in the last session of Congress, but is 
$271,280 less than the amount estimated by the District Com- 
missioners. In this connection it must be remembered that 
during the war the work of improving our streets and of build- 
ing new school buildings had been stopped. The result was that 
the streets of the city of Washington were in a deplorable con- 
dition and the school facilities, so far as buildings were con- 
cerned, were grossly inadequate, and large appropriations are 
contained in the present act for improyement of streets and en- 
largement of school building facilities. F 

The Indian appropriation act carries $11,131,897.03. The 
amount estimated for the service was $11,939,813.89. This bill 
passed the Senate in the last session of Congress carrying 
$11,457,797.03. The law enacted at this session of Congress is 
therefore $326,400 less than the amount by which the bill passed 
the Senate in the third session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, and 
is $808,416.86 less than the amount estimated by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

In the third session of the Sixty-fifth Congress the Navy bill 
passed the House and was last acted upon by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the Senate, This act appropriates $616,- 
096,838.88. The amount carried by the bill when reported to 
the Senate in the last Congress was $824,708,121.88. The aggre- 
gate of the revised estimates for the naval service was $975,- 
903,621.28. The naval appropriation act, therefore, carries 
$208,611,283 less than the amount carried by the bill as reported 
to the Senate in the last Congress, but it also carried $359,- 
806,782.40 less than the amount asked for by the Navy Depart- 
ment and considered by this Congress. 

The sundry civil appropriation act carries $605,160,207.95. 
The bill passed the House at the third session of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress, carrying $851,171,859.25. The total amount asked 
for and considered by the Sixty-sixth Congress was $964,- 
591,556.25. The appropriation made by this Congress for this 
service is therefore $246,011,651.30 less than the amount by 
which the sundry civil appropriation bill passed the House at 
the third session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, and is $359,- 
431,348.30 less than the amount asked for and considered at 
this session of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, how much time does the gen- 
tleman require to conclude his remarks? 

Mr. GOOD. I will require, I suppose, about 20 minutes. I 
did not think I would reguire so much time. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have 20 minutes in which to conclude his 
remarks. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is that 20 minutes more? 

Mr. MONDELL. In addition to the time he has already occu- 
pied. 
Mr. CALDWELL. Twenty minutes more? Mr. Speaker, still 
further reserving the right to object, the gentleman is talking 
about bills passed without any reference to the deficiencies which 
must necessarily follow. The cock that crows in the morning 
does not always live to crow at night. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks that the 
time of the gentleman from Iowa may be extended for 20 min- 
utes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. GOOD. The appropriation to supply deficiencies in the 
administration of the railroads by the President is $750,000,000. 
A similar bill passed the House and was subsequently reported 
by the Senate as a part of the third deficiency bill in the last 
Congress for a like amount. In the Sixty-fifth Congress the esti- 
mate for this service was $750,000,000, and the amount agreed 
upon by the House and reported to the Senate for this deficiency 


was the exact amount asked by the Railroad Administration. At 


this session of Congress the Railroad Administration asked for 
$1,200,000,000 for this service. The amount carried in the act is 
$450,000,000 less than the amount of the estimate. 

The third deficiency act passed the House and was reported to 
the Senate in the Sixty-fifth Congress, carrying $38,346,913.59, 
exclusive of the appropriation for the Railroad Administration 
above referred to, and also exclusive of $53,750,000 carried in the 
total of the sundry civil bill and proposed by the Senate to be 
transferred from that bill to the deficiency bill, The amount 
now carried in this act is $24,305,929.40, which is $14,040,984.19 
less than the amount by which the bill was reported to the Sen- 
ate in the last Congress, and is $18,458,749.54 less than the 
amount estimated by the various departments and considered by 
this Congress. In this connection, however, it should be stated 
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that the amount carried in this act does not include $45,044,500 
carried in the urgent deficiency appropriation act for the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance and for the payment of pensions. Of 
this sum $42,615,000 was not estimated at the third session of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, and therefore not included in the total 
of $42,764,978.94 of the estimates for the third deficiency bill, nor 
Was any part of it included in the $38,346,913.59 as the third 
deficiency bill passed the House and was reported to the Senate 
in the last Congress. 

The third deficiency bill that failed in the last Congress did 
carry $4,220,000 for administration expenses in the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance. A part of this deficiency was supplied 
before the convening of this Congress out of the President's 
fund for the national security and defense. Of this $4,220,000, 
the sum of $2,429,500 is the only item carried in the urgent 
deficiency appropriation act that was considered at all by the 
Sixty-fifth Congress in connection with the third deficiency 
bill. 

The appropriations made in the sundry civil bill that failed in 
the last Congress are a sad commentary on the administration 
of the Burean of War Risk Insurance. That bill carried for 
family allowances $33,000,000 and that sum was made imme- 
diately available. It carried for compensation to wounded 
and disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines $20,000,000, and it 
was anticipated that $53,000,000 would pay all family allow- 
ances of soldiers, sailors, and marines and their compensation 

claims to June 30, 1920. When this Congress convened it 
was advised by the Treasury Department that the checks for 
family allowances for the month of April had been drawn, 
but had not been sent to the families and dependents of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines because no funds have been appro- 
priated for that service, and that it would require $39,615,000 
to pay claims for family allowances up to June 30 of this 
year. That amount was immediately appropriated, as was 
the $2,429,500 for administrative expenses, and the sundry civil 
hill that has just passed carries $48,000,000 additional for 
family allowances, and $50,000,000 for compensation, making 
a grand total of 513 7,615,000 appropriated by this Congress 
for the payment of family allowances and compensation 
claims to our soldiers, sailors, and marines, as compared 
with $53,000,000 carried for the same purpose in the sundry 
civil bill that failed. 

So, too, when this Congress convened it was confronted with 
the fact that there was a deficiency in the appropriation for the 
payment of pensions to the soldiers, amounting to $3,000,000. 
Immediately upon the convening of Congress this deficiency was 
supplied by an appropriation of the full amount of the estimate. 

The net result of the work of this Congress, so far as it 
has acted on appropriations, notwithstanding the necessarily 
large increases for war-risk insurance, shows a net decrease 
of $989,692,541.97 in the appropriations made by this Congress, 
as compared with the last action of the Sixty-fifth Congress on 
the same bills. 

But if the saving made by this Congress in the matter of 
appropriations is measured by the amounts asked for by the 
executive departments and considered by this Congress, the 
aggregate is $1,685,867,893.64, a magnificent record of achieve- 
ment in 37 legislative days. [Applause.] And no doubt if Con- 
gress had been called in extraordinary session by the President 
immediately upon the adjournment of the Sixty-fifth Congress it 
would have had an opportunity to have made a more searching 
investigation and to have eliminated a great deal of waste and 
extravagance in the various executive departments. 

During the past few days my attention has been directed to 
2 propaganda that has been started by those intrusted with the 
administration of the law for the vocational rehabilitation of 
eur wounded soldiers, sailors, and marines. One of the honored 
Members of this House has placed in my hands a telegram 
which is similar to many telegrams received by Members. This 
telegram reads as follows: 

Joker in sundry civil appropriation bill. Ten thousand disabled sol- 


diers in Wisconsin affected greatly to their detriment by crippling Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Ecucation. Strongly urge you to have it re- 


considered. 
A. M. Brayton, Editor State Journal. 


Telegrams have been received from Detroit to the effect that 
the vocational rehabilitation office in that city has been closed 
because of the lack of appropriations to carry on the work. 

These telegrams were actuated, no doubt, by erroneous ad- 
vices sent out by some member of the Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation here in Washington. The propaganda has its beginning 
in the executive department having to do with the administra- 
tion of the vocational rehabilitation law. In order that there 
may be no misunderstanding with regard to this matter and that 
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Members may advise their constituents, who sre so deeply inter- 
ested in the care and support of our wounded soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, I desire to read the entire provision carried in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill for vocational rehabilitation. 
It is as follows: 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


3 rehabilitation: For an additional amount for carrying out 
rovisions of the act entitled “An act to provide for the vocational 
Sb and return to civil employment of disabled persons dis- 
charged from the military or naval forces of the United States. and for 


other purposes,” approved June 27, 1918, as amended, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, cis — 
ooks, s 


binding to be = — Bends oa eg 5 Office, law 
of reference, ani $6,000,000, whi shall be in lieu of the 
Sppropriation A ome oe Fri “the act E proved July —, 1919, amending 
section 2 of the act approved June 27, 1918: Provided, That no person 
shall be employed hereunder at a rate "of compensation “exceeding $2,500 

annum, except the following: One at $7,500, 1 at $5,000, 10 at 
$3,600 each, and 40 from $2,500 to $3,000 ati inclusive. 


It is apparent from this provision of the law that $6,000,000 
is available, or will be available when the President signs the 
sundry civil act, for vocational rehabilitation, and every dollar of 
that is available for rehabilitation work any place in the United 
States so long as it remains unexpended. [Applause.] When 
that appropriation is expended, if additional appropriations are 
necessary unquestionably they- will be promptly forthcoming. 
The country will not and ought not to tolerate a cheeseparing 
policy with regard to the rehabilitation of our wounded and dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines, and the country and Con- 
gress will not and should not tolerate this policy of misrepre- 
sentation and deceit carried on by those charged with the ad- 
ministration of the law. [Applause.] The only joker con- 
nected with this service will be found in the little men intrusted 
with the execution of the law. [Applause.] It is true we put a 
stop to the practice of one of the officials in this service draw- 
ing two salaries of $5,000 each from the Federal Government, 
and we placed a limit upon the salaries which any official con- 
nected with the administration of this law may draw at $7,500 
per year. [Applause.] 

I have no doubt that upon investigation it will be found that 
the salaries provided for in this bill are in excess of the amounts 
actually received in private life by the persons holding these 
positions. [Applause.] It is, indeed, to be regretted that men 
intrusted with the administration of this law, commissioned to 
bring aid and comfort to our wounded and disabled soldiers and 
Sailors, should add to the discomfort and anxiety of hundreds of 
thousands of these boys who are wounded and entitled to 
the benefits of this service by giving them to understand that 
Congress had made no provision for their vocational rehabili- 
tation. The man responsible for this contemptible falsehood 
should be summarily dismissed from the Government service. 
[Applause. ] 

A few days ago the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
KIrcHIN J, in a very interesting speech, defended the action of 
the House in the last Congress because of the excessive appro- 
priations carried in the bills as they passed the House. He made 
the astounding claim that the amounts by which the bills passed 
the last Congress in excess of the aggregate carried in the bills 
that passed this Congress would not have been expended, but 
that such excess of appropriations would have been covered into 
the Treasury of the United States. I hope the position of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KrrcHrn] will be the posi- 
tion of the President and the head of every executive depart- 
ment of the Government, for if his position is the correct one 
there will be no necessity for any deficiency appropriations. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] If, therefore, deficiencies 
are created or shall hereafter arise in these appropriations, 
they must be attributed to waste and extravagance in the 
departments where deficiency appropriations shall hereafter 
be sought. [Applause on the Republican side.] Time alone 
will tell. But one of two things is certain—either the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. KircH1n] was misleading the 
House in that wonderful speech, or, if deficiency appropri- 
ations shall hereafter be asked for the same service, then the 
department asking for a deficiency stands convicted of the 
charge of waste and extravagance. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

The enactment of 10 large supply bills in 37 legislative days, in 
order that they might become laws by the beginning of this fiscal 
year, is an achievement without a parallel in the history of 
congressional appropriations. I shall put in the Recorp a sum- 
mary showing the annual appropriation laws, with the dates of 
approval, which were not enacted in time to be effective from 
the first day of the fiscal year for which the appropriations were 
made. That summary will show that during the Fifty-fourth, 


~ 
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Fifty-fifth, Fifty-sixth, Fifty-seventh, Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, 
Sixtieth, and Sixty-first Congresses, all Republican Congresses, 
every general appropriation bill was passed and became a law 
before the beginning of the fiscal year to which they each re- 
lated. In the Sixty-second Congress the House was Democratic 
and the Senate was Republican. In the Sixty-third, Sixty- 
fourth, and Sixty-fifth Congresses both House and Senate were 
Democratic. 

During those Congresses there was a failure in the enactment 
of many of the appropriation laws before the beginning of the 
fiscal year for which the appropriations were made. For ex- 
ample, in the Sixty-second Congress, when the Democrats first 
came into control of the House, nine of the great appropriation 
bills failed of passage before the beginning of the next fiscal 
year, and it was necessary to pass continuing resolutions in 
order that the Government might function. So, too, in the Sixty- 
third Congress four of the great appropriation bills failed of 
enactment before the beginning of the next fiscal year. In the 
Sixty-fourth Congress seven of the great supply bills failed, 
and in the second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress seven of 
the great supply bills failed of enactment before the beginning 
of the following fiscal year, and in the third session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress eight of the great supply bills had failed 
of enactment when Congress adjourned. 

In comparison with this record of inefficiency I desire to 
place the record of 16 years of Republican administration, from 
the Fifty-fourth to the Sixty-first Congresses, inclusive, when 
every regular annual appropriation bill was enacted into law by 
the beginning of the fiscal year to which the appropriations re- 
lated. [Applause on Republican side.] So, too, in this Con- 
gress, in 37 legislative days, a Republican Congress accom- 
plished what a Democratic Congress had failed to perform in 
three long months. In 37 legislative days this Congress enacted 
into law the eight large supply bills that failed of enactment in 
the last Congress. 

When these appropriation acts are compared with the bills 
acted upon by the previous Congress for the same service, it is 
found that this Congress has saved to the taxpayers of the 
United States $939,692,541.97. [Applause on Republican side.] 
If, however, the saving to the taxpayers is the difference between 
the estimates of the executive departments and the appropria- 
tions made by Congress, then that saving reaches the stupendous 
sum of $1,685,867,893.64. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous. consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by printing these tables to which I have referred 
in my speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman for the insertion of the tables indicated? [After a 
pause.) The Chair hears none. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE FISCAL Year 1919-20. 


Statement of appropriations made during the third session of the Biaty- 
fifth Congress and the first session of the Siwty-sieth Congress, com 
prising ropa yee for the support of the Government jor the 
fiscal year 1920 and deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal yoar 
1919 and prior years. 


REGULAR ANNUAL APPROPRIATION ACTS, 


9 eee Se See a PAE 3, 899, 761. 00 

— ——. —— 72. 324, 877. 50 
Diplomatic and Consular. 9, , 661 07 
15, 421. 00 


Raa of Columbia 


‘ortification T 1; 214, 291. 00 
1,181, 397. 03 

TEF 6 — — ot 963, 831.77 
ipa Academy 2. gaa, 932. 20 
AEEA 616, 096, 838. 88 
Pensi — — 215, 030, 000. 00 


Post Office (includes $78,000,- 
000 for the construction of 


2 466, 149. 00 
33, 878, 364. 00 
605, 160, 207. 95 


Total, regular annual nets -mM $3, 033, 151, 733. 00 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION ACTS. 
Second deficiency, fiscal year 
1919. 


Third deficiency, fiscal year 
1919 


Wir risk insurance and pen- 
sion defleien ey 
Railroad deflciency 
Expenses incident to the first 
session of the Sixty-sixth 
OO TR TOI esi pats ae 885, 720. 00 


Total, deficiency nets— 222 


$292, 714, O84. 71 
24, 305, 920. 40 


45, 044, 500. 00 
750, 000, 000. 00 


$1, 112, 450, 234. 11 


Jux 10, 
APPROPRIATIONS IN MISCELLANEOUS ACTS. 
Wheat- guaranty iaa. na 000,000, 000. 00 
Relief (Ae C * 100, 000, 000. 00 
Public Heal Service bos- 
CCC 9. 835, 333, 00 
e 72 525,000 000, 00 
Sundry miscellaneous acts 248, 103. 47 
Total, miscellaneous acts — $1,117, 708, 430. 47 


PERMANENT AND INDEFINITE APPROPRIATIONS 
(ESTIMATED). 


Interest on public debt 
* publie debt re- 
— > — tonne rt and 
e appro 
creased 


ations ~- 
tain 


$1, 000, 000, 000. 00 
964, 020, 000. 00 
85, 266, 880. 00 
25, 000, 000. 00` 
Total, permanents, et 


compensation to cer- 
Government employees. 


2, 074, 286, 889. 00 


Gin!!! et a S 7, 837, 597, 288. 58 

9 of api appro 5 for the fiscal year 1919, made during the 
second 

fiscal year 1920, Ser em 


7 7 -fifth Sonaat; with appropriations for the 
ny the third sesston of the Bisty-fifthħh Con- 
gress and the first session of the Sistyeisth Congress to date. 


Increase of 1920} Decrease of 1920 
1919 1920 over 1919. under 1919. 
Agriculture $27,875,353. 00 $33,802, 7890 EEDA VESTAN 
Ammy. ewes 10,225, 478, 312.91 | 772,324, 877 $9, 453, 153, 435. 41 
e 
855 7, 7, 76.660 9, 813, a E AEN, 
15,04, 421. 00 317, 652.3 


| 2,515,005. | 
1,5, 468, ones 


377, 573, 342, 00) 


appropri- 
co 17,388, 678, 425 3,083, 151, 7383.00) 277, 883, 071. 90114, 682,410,594, 15 
Deficiencies... . 4,325, 012, 456. 83:1 112, 450, 234. 11 — 3,202,802, 222, 72 
Miscellaneous. . 4, 70, 957 803.601. 117, 708, 436. 4 | 3,158, 279, 428. 53 
Permanent ap- 55 
propriations..| 1,107,415, 415. 67, 2,074, 288,880. 966, 871, 464. 33 


Grund total 27,0%, 094, 720. e anten menen 23 20, 999, 251.973. 40 


This sum includes , 000,000, 000 for loans to our Allies, reimbursable by ſorelgu 
Governments to whom advances are made. 
ied og Porgy estimated amounts as follows: eee ol interest on 
blic debt, 51,000, 000,000: miscellaneous redemptions of the public debt. $964,- 
000,000: miscellaneous, and indefinite 5 n e and 
compensation certain Government employees, $25,000,000. 


Comparison of the amounts of the 9 bills as agreed u 
with amounts asked 
orese, first session. 


for and considercd during the Siaty-sirth 


Title of act. 


1, 685, 867, 893. 64 


2, 878, 713, 652. 76 


4, 559, 581, 546. 40 


— 2 — 


! This amount does not include $45,044,500, estimated in connection with the = 
t cy ap ons for the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and 
for the t of ons. O eae pent pg GENOOI gece ee pring hres yo 
session of tho herefore not inchided in the total ol 


spe sy ply Congress, and t 


$42,764,678.04, which include $2,429,500 for above-named purposes. 
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Comparison of the amounts of the eight priation bills which fatled 
0 Pinal 5 at the tira Ba sang 07 the Sivty-fifth Congress with 
the amounts of the same bills as yy Boop have peon finally agreed upon at 
the first session of the Staty-sizth 


Last action fig- |Amount as 
aag Sixty-fift) 


Title of act. 


1 $37,344, 852.00 
1,240, 500, 066. 98 


214, 446, 364. 00 
211) 457, 797. 03 
1 824, 708, 121. 88 
3851, 171, 859. 25 


750, 090, 000. 00 
138,340, 913.59 


Amount as reported to the Senate. 

Amount as passed the Senate. 

Amount as passed the House. 

‘ . as reported to the Senate exclusive of 8750, 000, 000 for railroad deficiency, 


passed as iy (cag ears ho 5 in third deficiency act for the third session 
of the Sixty- fth the Senate. Also exclusive of $53,750,000 
for 8 shipping fund carried in “ehe poant 55 the sundry civil bill ſor the 
Sixt fit S third session, as it the 

his amount does not include 845,04 e in in the bill making urge Foret 
9 e for the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and for 8 parue 

Of this sum $42,615,000 was not estimated or considered at the third sessi. 

of 4 Sixty-fifth Congress, and $2,429,500 was included in the third deficiency pill 
at that session. 


Net decrease, KS arses Congress, first session, under Sixty-fifth 
Cotigress, thing DOI 3.5255 0054s 5 $939, 692, 541.97 


Summary of paces appropriation laws, with dates of approval, which 
7 — not enacted in time to be effective from the first day of the 
scal year. 


Congress. 
Forty-fourth Congress 1877 Democratic .| Republican. 
Forty-seventh Congress. 3 Republican 53 
Fort 8 Congress. Democratic Do 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATION LAWS (WITH _ DATES OF APPROVAL) WHICH 
WERE NOT ENACTED IN TIME TO BE EFFECTIVE FROM THE FIRST DAY 
OF THE FISCAL YEAR. 


Note.—The river and harbor bill is not included none te annual 


vila as it was not considered an annual appropriati: 
the Sixtieth Congress.] 
FORTY-FOURTH CONGRESS (FISCAL YEAR 1877). 
(House, Democratic; Senate, Republican.) 
Army, July 24, 1876. 
Consular and diplomatic, August 15, 1876. 
Indian, August 15, 187 
Legislative, etc., August 15, 1876. 
Military Academy, ugust 7, 1876. 
Post Office, July 12, 1876. 
Sundry civil, July 31, 1876. 
(Seven in all. ) 
FORTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS (FISCAL YEAR 1883). 
(House, Republican; Senate, Republican.) 


Consular and diplomatic, July 1, 1882. 
District of Columbia, July 1, 1882. 
Legislative, etc., August 5, 1882. 
Navy, August 5. as 2. 

Pension, July 25, 1882. 

Sundry civil, 77 5 7, 1882. 

(Six in all.) 


FORTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS (FISCAL YEAR 1885). 
(House, Democratic ; Senate, Republican.) 


Army, July 5, 1884. 

Consular and diplomatic 1 5 aoe 
District of Columbia, duly 5 5. 
Fortification, July 5, 1884 

Indian, July 4, 1884. 

Legislative, ete, Peete 7, 1884. 


ll prior to 


Pension, 3 

Post Office, uly 5, 1884. 
Navy, July 7, 18 

Sundry civil, July 7 7, 1884. 
(Ten in all.) 


FORTY-NINTH CONGRESS (FISCAL YEAR 1887). 
(House, Democratic; Senate, Republican.) 
8 of Columbia, July 9, 1886. 


Fortification (failed of enactment). 
Legislative, 5 zuy 81, 1886. 


FIFTIETH CONGRESS (FISCAL YEAR 1889). 
(House, Democratic; Senate, Republican.) 


3 July 18, 1888. 
Army, September 22, 1888. 
Diplomatic and Consular, ey 11, 1888. 
District of Columbia, 1888. 
Fortification, September 2 4888. 
Legislative, etc., July 11, 1888. 
Navy, September 7 L888. 
Post Office, July 1888. 
Sundry civil, Oxtaber 2, 1888. — 
(Nine in all. ) 
FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS (FISCAL YEAR 1891), 
(Both Houses Republican.) 
Please July 14, 1890. 
Diplomatic and Consular, July 14, 1890. 
District of Columbia, , August t 6, 1890, 
Fortification, August 18, 18, 1890. 
Indian, August 1 
Legislative, 7 July 11. 1890. 
Sundry civ August 30, 1890. 
(Seven in ii ) 


FIFTY-SECOND CONGRESS (FISCAL YEAR 1803). 
(House, Democratic; Senate, Republican. ) 


Agriculture, 8 5, 1892. 
Army, July 1 1892. 
Diplomatie and 9 gny 16, 1892. 
District of Columbia. 4, 1892, 
Fortification, July 23. 18 2 
Indian, July’ 13, 1892, 
Legislative, ete., July 16, 1892. 
Mi 57 8 Academy, Ne 14, 1802. 
Navy, ber Pes 
Pension uly 1 3 
Sundry “civil, 75 5 85 1892. 
(Eleven in ali. ) 

FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS (FISCAL YEAR 1896), 

(Both Houses Democratic.) 

Agriculture, August 8, 1894. 
Army, August 6, 1894. 
Diplomatie and Consular, ay, 26, 1894, 
District of Columbia, August 7, 1894. 
Fortification, Au t 1, 854. 
Indian, August 15, 1894. 
Legislative, ete., July 31, 1894. 
Militar: Acadamy y goy 26, 1894. 


Navy, bye fg 
Pension nly 28 1894. 
Post Office, July 16, 1894, 


Sundry civil, August 18, 1894. 

(Twelve in all.) 
SIXTY-SECOND CONGRESS (FISCAL YEAR 1913), 
(House, Democratic; Senate, Republican,) 

Agriculture, August 10, 1912, 

Army, August 4, 1912. 

Indian, August 24. 1912. 

. etc., August 23, 1912. 

Military Academy, August 9, 1912. 

Navy, Au — 22, 191: 


Post Office, August 24, 1912. 
Sundry civil, August 24, 1912, 
(Nine in all.) 
SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS (FISCAL YEAR 1915), 
(Both Houses Democratic.) 
District of e l July 21, 1914. 
Indian, August 1, 1914. 
Legislative, € ete, July 16, 1914. 
5 © civil, August 1, 191 
(Four in all.) 
SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS (FISCAL YEAR 1917), 
(Bota Houses Democratic.) 
Agriculture, ot 28. 1016 11, 1916. 
Army, Au 
District o Colunibia, ‘September 1, 1916, 
Fortification, July 6, 
Military Academy, August 11, 1916. 
Navy, August 29, 1916. 
Post Office, July 28, 1916. 
(Seven in all.) 
SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS (FISCAL YEAR 1910). 
(Both Houses Democratic.) 


42 Jul 81 1, 1918. 


ro 18. 

REVIN 0 Cohumbin, ao 
oberg Juy S. 
Legislative, 2 Julz 13 11918. 
Pension saga 

Post Office, uly 2; 1918. 
(Seven in all. 


The n The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGuarpra], under the special order, is recognized for 30 
minutes. [Applause.] 


t 31, 1918, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, conditions in Mexico have 
reached the stage that it becomes our duty to inquire what is 
going on, what is being done, and what the administration in- 
‘tends doing. For this purpose I introduced on June 19, 1919, the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he hereby is, requested 
to send forthwith to the House of Representatives complete copies of 
į correspondence, includ letters, communications, notes, and 3 
between the United States Government and the Government of Mexico 
krom the Ist day of January, 1915, to date; also copies of communica- 
‘tions, orders, letters, telegrams, etc., between the Department of State 
and officers of the United States Army or Navy, either direct or through 
the War and SAN Departments, eT Tete pertaining to Mexican 
affairs from the ist day of January, 1916, to date. 

This method of procedure is not new. A similar resolution 
was introduced on the ist of November, 1877, requiring the 
Secretary of State to furnish the House of Representatives with 
data of the same nature asked for in my resolution, and that 
resolution, strange to say, referred to Mexico. The Secretary 
olf State was then Mr. William M. Evarts and who 12 days after 
‘the resolution was passed transmitted all of the papers per- 
{taining to the Mexican border troubles, and these papers, con- 
slsting of 45 different documents, contained 244 printed pages, 
and is known as Executive Document No. 13, first session of the 
Yorty-fifth Congress. It is really worth the while of every Mem- 
ber of this House to glance through the pages of that report, 
change the dates and names, and you have the conditions of the 
disorder, the turmoil, murder, and robbery of Mexico of to-day. 

The country was then startled, as I am sure it would be now 
if the facts were known, in learning of the actual conditions in 
Mexico, and the fact that the country knew and was determined 
to take aggressive action so impressed the Mexicans that we did 
not have trouble with that country for a period of about 40 years. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will ask not to be interrupted, because I 
am using notes, and I am not in the habit of using them. 

With the facts disclosed, public opinion became so strong that 
on August 13, 1878, Secretary Evarts transmitted to Mr. Foster, 
our then minister of Mexico, the famous message which brought 
home to the Mexicans that this country would protect its citi- 
zens, would stand for its rights, and that no excuse would be 
accepted for any violation of these rights or any damage to 
American citizens or American property. 

This real, red-blooded American message would so fit condi- 
tions now that I want to read it to you: 


MR, EVARTS, SECRETARY OF STATE, TO MR, POSTER, MINISTER TO MEXICO, 
AUGUST 13, 1878, 


The first duty of a government is to protect life and pro 2 75 This 
is a paramount obligation. For this governments are institu „ and 
governments neglecting or failing to than 
useless. This du 


border. is not 


e ‘worse 
the Government of the United States has deter- 
ts 8 toward its citizens on the 

ver been—about the methods or 
protection shall be 


but demur and ob, pcr te steps taken 8 United States. 


resen 
z hostile public 


ernment from any obligation 

relieve this Government from its putea to guard 

American ople. The United States vernment can not allow 

marauding bands to establish themselves upon its borders, with Bety 

to inyade and plunder United States territory with impunity an 

then, when pursued, to take ge across jo Grande under 
pra pa of the plea of the integrity of the soil of the Mexican 
epu e N 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For a question. 

Mr. FLOOD. Is the gentleman advocating intervention in 
Mexico now? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am coming to that. I am sure there is 
no one in this House who should be as cognizant of the actual 
affairs in Mexico as the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the last Co: 

The difference between the note of 1878 and the note of 1919 
is that the Mexican people then knew that we would back every 
word we said, and this note is what caused what was known in 
Mexico for 40 years as “El Fantasma” (the specter). This 
specter was the fear of American wrath; that the United States 
would go down there and punish the murderers and thieves and 


establish order. It was this fear in the hearts of the Mexicans 
that kept them straight for a number of years. Even President 
Diaz feared it. Mr. Byarts’s words are almost prophetic. The 
difference between 1878 and 1919 is that we then impressed the 
Mexican people that we meant business, while in 1919 we sent 
notes but failed to enforce what we said. So that the fear of 
1878 has become the indifference of 1919, and the Mexican 
people feel that they can do as they like—shoot’ Americans, 
commit rebbery, confiscate property, and get away with it. It is 
true to-day as it was in 1878; we do not care what means the 
Mexican Government takes to preserve order, to protect Ameri- 
can lives and property; let them use the law or their police or 
the military; but we should insist that they do something and 
must henceforth refuse to overlook any omission on the part of 
enon Government toward Americans and American 

Not so very long ago, on the 6th day of January, 1916, the 
Senate had a resolution, introduced by Mr. FALL, of New Mex- 
ico, calling upon the President to inform the Senate upon Mexi- 
ean conditions. I call your attention to the resolution and the 
information submitted. It will be found in Senate Document 
No. 324, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. Time does not 
permit me to read it now, but the contrast of actual perform- 
ance and the promises therein made is so glaring that I will 
insert some of the documents therein contained as part of these 
remarks. But let me point out to you some of the assurances 
then given by Mr. Carranza to the President. 

The message was transmitted by the President to the Senate 
on 17, 1916. In that report a message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States of June 2, 1915, containing a warning 
to the leaders of the factions, was telegraphed to the American 
consular officers in Mexico for circulation, in which the Presi- 
dent pointed out that no government existed in Mexico; that 
she has been swept by civil war as if by fire; that there is no 
proper protection for her own citizens or any citizens at work 
within her territory; and instructed consular officers to make 
ore the views of the United States in the following forceful 
anguage: 


aid 
erly can to any instrumentality which promises to be elective in bring- 


revolution—constitutional government and the rights of the people. 
Patriotic Mexicans are sick at heart and cry out for peace and for every 
self-sacrifice that may be necessary to procure it. Their people cry out 
for food, and will presently hate as much as they fear every man, in 
their country or out of it, who stands between them and their daily 


bread. 

It is time, therefore, that the Government of the United States should 
frankly state the poy which in these extraordinary circumstances it 
becomes its 1 5 o adopt. It must pomir do what it has not hith- 
erto done or felt at liberty to do—lend its active moral support to some 
man or up of men, if such may be found, who can rally the sufer- 
ing peo: Mexico to their support in an efort to ignore, if they 
can not unite, the warring factions of the country, return to the con- 
stitution of the ublic, so long in abeyance, and set up a government 
at Mexico City which the Fret one of the world can recognize and 
deal with, a government with whom the program of the revolution will 
be a business and not merely a platform. I therefore publicly and very 
solemnly call upon the leaders of factions in Mexico to act, to act 
together, and to act 8 for the relief and redemption of their 
prostrate ceuntry. I feel it to be my duty to tell them that if they 
can not accommodate their differences and unite for this great purpose 
within a very short time this Government will be constrained to decide 
what means should be employed by the United States in order to help 
Mexico save herself and serve her people. u 

This statement covered the situation fully. The trouble is we 
stopped there; we backed the wrong man; we aided Carranza, 
who brought chaos out of disorder, who organized plunder, sanc- 
tioned murder, ed American rights, and the solemn 
admonishment that the United States would take steps to help 
Mexico save herself has not been carried out, and therefore 
we have the situation that this warning fell flat, while that of 
Secretary Evarts produced the desired results. Mexico is to-day 
starving and without a government, as it was on June 2, 1915, 
the date of the President’s statement. Mexico is apparently no 
nearer a solution of her troubles than she was, and, as stated 
in that same statement, she is still swept by civil war as if 
by fire. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOOD. Does not he think that the President thought 
that his message had had the effect when he afterwards recog- 
nized the Carranza government as the de facto government of 
Mexico? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 
I have not forgotten Carranza in these notes that I have before 
me. I will come to him in just a minute. 


1919. 


On October 5, 1915, in this same Senate document will be 
found a laconic statement from Carranza, in which he states 
that the situation is constantly improving and states that the 
railways are being repaired. The railways are to-day in worse 
condition than they ever were. He said that it is true that a 
minor officer killed a young lady, but succeeded in escaping, and 
adds, He is being pursued, and when arrested he will receive 
severe punishment.” This simply goes to show how lightly 
murder is considered by Carranza. In that same report will be 
found what is known as the plan of Guadalupe, in which it is 
declared that Carranza, who shall be the first commander in 
chief, shall immediately convene general and local elections to 
elect representatives and a government. This has been totally 
ignored. In the same report will be found the decree of Gen. 
Carranza in which again the promise is reiterated of convening 
a general election and the establishing of a constitutional gov- 
ernment. This he has failed to do. A farce of an election was 
held, at which only Carranza soldiers were permitted to vote. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman did not answer my question, if 
he intended to answer it. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I shall answer it. When I have finished 
with Carranza I think the distinguished ex-chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs will be better acquainted with him. 
(Applause. ] 

The same statement to the Senate gives a list of Americans 
killed from 1913 to 1915, and in reference to this Secretary Lan- 
sing says: 

z While 7TG Americans lost their lives in the entire 8 of Mexico 
during the years 1913, eT ye and 1915, in in the sam there ane were 
20 civilian Americans and 1 merican soldiers Stille on American 
adjacent to the international eats ee pee 12B and 120), 
and during those years there were approximately 92 Mexicans killed in 
the — area (inclosure No. 12D). 

ese figures indicate that a condition of lawlessness p ener d 
the border, due in large measure to factional conflicts in 3 
88 for pora of entry and to the unfriendly mal AAS existing 
the American and Mexican residents in that The de- 
partment, however, has. no reliable information as to à 3 of 
exicans killed on the Mexican side of the peg reel! and in its imme- 
diate vicinity as a consequence of this state of disorder. 

I maintain that if we had all the records asked for in my reso- 
lution it would show that the same deplorable conditions exist 
to-day as existed in 1916, when the report was sent to the Senate. 

I need not point out that it is difficult to get accurate informa- 
tion on Mexico—that is the reason of my resolution. I am cer- 
tain that if we have the facts the results would be startling to 
the American people. I have not even scratched the surface; 
I have only lightly dusted it, and, in my opinion, there is suffi- 
cient reason to cause alarm and to compel the adoption of a fixed, 
definite policy toward Mexico. 

From what meager information I have I am convinced that we 

have not followed a fixed definite policy in our attitude toward 

Mexico. I believe that if the facts are known it will be disclosed 


that the attitude of our State Department toward Mexico has 
been one series of inconsistencies. Everybody seems to know 
that something is wrong in Mexico; everybody knows that 
United States armed forces entered Mexican territory only a 
short time ago. Pershing's expedition into Mexico has not yet 
been forgotten ; still there seems to be no exact knowledge as to 
what it is all about. We went after Villa; were chasing Villa. 
Just as we were about to get him our troops were ordered away. 
We went to Tampico to have the flag saluted. Before the flag 
was saluted the Navy was ordered away. We entered Mexico 
a short time ago and a few hours later our troops returned, and 
the incident remained to a certain extent unexplained. 

A few days ago my colleague from New York [Mr. Gourp] 
made a statement on the floor of the House and told of the num- 
ber of American lives lost in Mexico. Still no action; still no 
redress ; still no fixed policy; still indecision. Is it not time that 
we get into the facts; that we find out for ourselves where we 
stand, lest later it may be too late? Let me point out just a few 
of our diplomatic inconsistencies. I call it that to be polite. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman what action 
the gentleman would propose we should take in Mexico in refer- 
ence to troubles about these oil fields and other troubles that we 
have had there in the last nine years? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Iam coming to that in my time. [Laugh- 
ter.] Our country recognized the Carranza Government. We 
refused to recognize Huerta or have anything to do with him, 
because it was stated by the President of the United States that 
the Huerta government came into existence by means of a revo- 
lution, causing the death of Madero, although we recognized the 
Madero Government, which came about in a similar method—a 
revolution against Diaz régime—and obtained power by force. 
We recognize the Carranza Government, although it was the out- 
come of a revolution against Huerta, so it is difficult to under- 
stand how the Carranza Government differs in its coming into 
being to that of Madero or Huerta. It is my belief that if all 
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the facts were before us, it would be shown that the government 
of Carranza is no government at all. That disorder, chaos, revo- 
lution, and disease are prevalent throughout that country, That 
during the period that we were at war and all our energy given 
to that struggle the government of Carranza, whatever there was 
of it, was not only anti-American but decidedly and actively pro- 
German. I believe that if the facts were before us we could see 
that Carranza is far from having control of his own country, and 
has no more authority, power, or representation than the rest of 
the factions in Mexico. I have here a map which will give a 
general idea of the division of power in Mexico. It is rudely 
arranged—I did it myself, and, of course, the exact boundaries 
are not accurate, but will give a general idea as to the situation. 
The total area of Mexico is 765,537 square miles. Carranza mis- 
governs in the States left in white on this map, part of Vera 
Cruz, State of Mexico, Hidalgo, Queretaro, Guanajuato, Durango, 
Nuevo, Leon, Zacatecas, part of Coahuila, and part of Jalisco, a 
ee ig ape less than half of the total area of 
exico. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman state there how many States 
in Mexico the Carranza government is actually in control of? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I thank the gentleman for that sugges- 
tion. Here is my map. 

Mr. FLOOD. f am glad I haye made a suggestion that will 
help the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to say this, that I called upon our 
military intelligence to give me some facts about Mexico. The 
military intelligence of the American Expeditionary Forces 
certainly did splendid work during the war, and I came home 
with a great deal of confidence in it. After whispering and 
conversations they said, We are going to send it to you.” When 
they did not do it I asked them why not, and they said, “We 
have sent you the information.” I said, Where is it?“ They 
replied that it was in the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I 
asked them why it was there. They said, We can not send it 
any other place.” Here is the information I got; it is marked 
“memorandum ” and says: 

This compilation of notes on Mexico is furnished for the official use 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, with the understanding that 
the information be not disclosed without the authority of the Secre- 
tary of War. 7 

I slept with this for a day. I was afraid to look at it; afraid 
that some spy would take it from me. I told the military 
intelligence that it was of no use to me if I could not disclose 
it. A major came to me and said, “Go ahead and read it.“ I 
read it on one Sunday morning. There was nothing in it; and 
to my surprise on that same Sunday, in reading the New York 
Times, I found the same article and the same map verbatim, 
That is the confidential information. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I can not. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does not the gentleman know that it is 
a fact that Zapata has control in the State of Oaxaca and has 
had for 15 years? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know he has the control of the Morelos. 
I thank the gentleman for his suggestion. But the Zapatistos 
have control over that State and Morales as well. So that is 
so much less under the control of Carranza. 

Felix Diaz, who is commander in chief of a faction known 
as the Felicistas, not only holds three or four small parts 
between Vera Cruz and Tampico but has under his com- 
mand a large force of volunteers—40,000 men—compara- 
tively well equipped, stanch supporters, who will stand by 
him until the Carranza Government is overthrown. The Feli- 
cistas occupy and control the States of Chiapas, Tabasco, 
Oaxaca, Guerrero, Puebla, part of Michoacan, part of Vera 
Cruz, part of Tamaulipas, and part of Coahuila, territory indi- 
cated on this map in yellow, comprising about 281,732 miles. 
I want to point out that the Felicistas forces are in control 
of all the extreme southern portion of Mexico, surrounding the 
Carranza forces in the east and west, and have access to the 
sea Vera Cruz coast—where only a few days ago they occupied 
the port of Tlacotalpan ; also north, in the State of Tamaulipas; 
and a small force in Coahuila, while not very strong, is suffi- 
cient to cause embarrassment to communication of the railways 
there, which, I understand, are constantly blocked and de- 
stroyed when Carranza seeks to transport troops through that 
territory. Campeche and Yucatan are under the control of 
Gen. Alvarado. Gen. Alvarado is ostensibly under Carranza, 


and friendly to him only because he is permitted to levy his 
own taxes, collect money in any way he desires, has absolute 
control there, and is working on some sort of a fifty-fifty basis 
with Carranza. This is possibly only because of the interven- 
ing territory between the Alvarado States and Carranza States 
being occupied by Felicistas. The mileage of these two States 
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is included in the territory controlled by Carranza, but it can 
not be said that Carranza has absolute control over this por- 
tion of Mexico. Up north Chihuahua, as you all know, is 
under the control of the Villacestas, with Villa and Angeles, 
who is described by our military intelligence as the ablest gen- 
eral south of the Rio Grande. Chihuahua has a mileage of 
89,974 square miles. Sonora is entirely under the control of 
the Yaqui Indians, occupying the whole State, a mileage of 
76,619 square miles, and is not controlled by the Carranza Gov- 
ernment. They are absolutely unfriendly, and will fight Car- 
ranza every time they have an opportunity, and are only kept 
from doing so by being cut off by the Villa forces, other rebels, 
and distance. 

On the western coast the States of Sinaloa, Territorio Tepic, 
part of Jalisco, and Colima, not even the military intelligence 
has any accurate information, but it is known and disclosure 
of the facts will show, I am certain, that these States are not 
under the control of Carranza, but under the control of various 
rebel chiefs who are opposing the Carranza régime, not friendly 
to it, and will continue to fight as long as Carranza remains in 
power. The State of Morelos is entirely in the possession and 
under the control of the Zapata forces, known as Zapatistas. 
They are fighting Carranza, are not connected with the Felicis- 
tas, but are friendly to them. It is a small State of 2,734 
square miles, I call your particular attention to this small 
strip in red, the State of Vera Cruz. That is under the con- 
trol of the Pelaez faction. This faction is the best-equipped 
best-uniformed army of all factions. It has about, from latest 
reports, which no doubt the Department of State will obtain in 
due time, 5,000 armed men under the command of Gen. Pelaez. 
These forces protect the oil industries from being robbed by 
the Carranza faction. It is supported and paid by the oil com- 
panies. I understand that the pay roll is something like $180,- 
000 a month, and that several million dollars have already 
been paid to Pelaez for necessary protection. Skirmishes be- 
tween the Pelaez and Carranza forces take place continuously, 
the line varying according to the successes of these skirmishes, 
as the Carranza forces are eager to come down and take posses- 
sion of the oil property. Pelaez is naturally antagonistic to 
Carranza. He is friendly to the Felicistas or to any movement 
which will bring about the overthrow of Carranza and the es- 
tablishment of a decent government in Mexico. He is anxious 
to be liberated from the control of the oil companies, as he 
does not desire to be under their control when a real govern- 
ment is established. As a matter of necessity, he accepts their 
aid at this time as it serves his purpose in fighting the Carranza 
forces. 

On the extreme edge of the southeastern extremity is Terri- 
torio Quintano Roo, where anarchy reigns and is entirely in 
the control of the Maya Indians. This will show at a glance 
how far Carranza represents the entire State of Mexico. The 
constant fighting that is going on goes to prove that the Car- 
ranza government is not a staple existing government, but a 
fighting faction helping to keep disorder in that unhappy 
country. 

The Felix Diaz faction represents the intellectual faction of 
Mexico. Its forces are made up of the educated people of 
Mexico and the better element, who are sincerely striving to put 
Mexico on its feet to establish a government of law and order. 
Whatever we may think of the old Diaz régime has nothing to 
do with the present attempt of this faction to overthrow the 
Carranza government. So that, as I said, Carranza has control 
of less than half the territory of Mexico, 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will ask the gentleman this question, if he 
will permit me. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Tes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Is it not a fact that there is a duly recognized 
governor in each of the States of Mexico recognizing Carranza, 
except four? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but the recognition is only pro 
forma. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. ROGERS. Can the gentleman tell us what proportion of 
the population of Mexico is under Carranza? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can get that information for the gentle- 
man, but I have not got it in my data here. 

I believe the State Department has followed a series of in- 
consistencies. Permit me to point out some of these which are 
so well known: 

We did not approve of the Huerta government for, as I stated 
before, it was deemed by our State Department that its coming 
into existence was based on bloody revolution. However, we 


recognized Madero. Huerta was bound to go—we said as much. 
The President in his message insisted that Huerta leave at 
once. It is generally considered, I am sure, that Huerta had 
the possibility of stabilizing Mexico, putting it on a working 
basis, and of actually bringing about some, at least, of the much 
needed reforms, but was not given a chance. I am holding no 
brief for Huerta or for any other faction, but all the beautiful 
theory of equal division of land and true democracy expressed 
by Mr. Wilson could not at the time be put into actual practice 
in Mexico. Huerta knew the country as no other man knew it, 
had the following, and was bound to bring order out of chaos. 

President Wilson was not alone in his sharp statement of in- 
dignation. Germany also was against Huerta, and a few days 
after this country, through its President, expressed indignation 
against the Huerta government the Frankfort Gazette, of 
Frankfort, Germany, on April 6, 1914, referred to Mr. Wiison’s 
attitude, saying: 

This idealist's place is in the political world, and we might well con- 
sider ourselves fortunate if we had at the head of the German Govern- 
aay a ealists of such strong, well, and progressive tendencies as Mr. 

You all know how deep Germany had already entered into 
Mexico, and its Wilhelm Strasse knew that it could not expect 
special privileges, assistance, and friendliness from Huerta to 
the extent that it could from Carranza. Germany then, as she 
does to-day, knew more about Mexico than we do right here at 
her very door. 

The President was bound in 1914-15 to bring about an egui- 
table distribution of the land in Mexico, to relieve poverty, to 
abolish exploitation, and to bring about a perfect and ideal 
economic change in that country. The President’s views along 
these lines can be found in an article entitled “ Mexico,” in 
the Saturday Evening Post of May 23, 1914. While all of this 
sounds good, present conditions reveal that it did not work out 
according to the President’s prophecies. The equal division of 
land as a practical matter has been found somewhat difficult, 
and it does not exist even in this country, and while I have 
nothing to say against such equitable and ideal conditions 
Mexico surely is the last place in the world that experiment of 
this kind could be attempted. What good could come of a dis- 
tribution; how could we bring about such economical reforms 
in Mexico? I am certain, if the facts called for in my resolu- 
tion are before you, Carranza is the last man in the world to 
bring out the ideal conditions expressed in the President's 
statement. Are you aware that famine exists in Mexico to-day 
and existed in 1914; that disease and pestilence are prevalent, 
with smallpox, malaria, and dysentery raging all over the coun- 
try? Nothing has been done to better conditions along these 
lines. In Mexico thousands upon thousands eat reptiles, bugs, 
slimy deposits from stagnant pools, and things of like nature, 
driven to this by the pangs of hunger. They are driven to it by 
actual necessity, by the desire to live, rather than die of hunger. 
Assuming that the land of Mexico could have been equälly 
divided, these unhappy people were in no condition to derive 
any benefit from it. The land must be irrigated so that it will 
be fruitful. I shall not go into the agricultural statistics of that 
country at this time, but I ask you to look it up, and you will 
find nothing has been done by Carranza since his recognition 
by this Government to better the land. Not only did he fail to 
reform land laws but did not even endeavor to distribute some 
food to the natives in various parts of the country, who are 
dying of hunger. The Mexican question is a problem of life 
and death of a nation; it can not be treated lightly or made an 
experimental station of ideals and fancy theories. 

After Huerta was overthrown by Carranza and we recog- 
nized Carranza our troubles started. Huerta became a bandit, 
an ‘outlaw, and everybody connected with him was likewise 
branded, and the President of the United States would have no 
official dealings with either Huerta or any of his followers. I 
just desire to point out that one of Huerta’s chief ministers 
and followers is Leon Dela Barra. He was in Huerta’s cabinet 
and was with him to the very end. While we would not have 
anything to do with him, although a man of high intellect, a 
scholar, he was declared an outlaw and his banishment decreed. 
and he was compelled to leave his native country. Yet we find 
the same President of the United States compelled to sit in 
conference with Mr. Dela Barra at the peace conference, where 
Mr. Dela Barra was the adviser on Latin America, selected as 
such by France and the Allies. 

Speaking of Huerta naturally reminds us of the Tampico 
incident. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I can not yield. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I would like to ask you one question. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I will give you time. 
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Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman contend that Ameri- 
cans were protected under Huerta’s administration? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He did not have a chance. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does the gentleman make that contention, 
that Americans were protected under Huerta’s administration? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Better than under Carranza. They could 
not be worse protected than under Carranza. There were peo- 
ple then and there are people to-day who believe that we went 
to Tampico and Vera Cruz to have the American flag saluted. 
What happened there? The flag incident of Tampico is so well 
known that much need not be said at this time. You recall that 
a boat containing some American sailors on a lawful mission 
happened to land within the firing line while a fight was on 
between the Huerta and Carranza troops. The boat was in com- 
mand of a junior officer who could speak no Spanish; the Mexi- 
can officer could speak no English, and, failing to understand 
each other, were taken into custody. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to ask the gentleman where he 
got the information about Tampico? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I will tell the gentleman that I got my 
information by not swallowing everything that the babbling 
attachés of the State Department come here to tell us. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentieman is making misstatements about 
the whole Tampico incident. Not a thing happened as he says 
it happened. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will ask the gentleman from Virginia 
to read the admiral’s report. 

The matter was reported to the State Department. Huerta 
was still in power, although repudiated or rather not recognized 
by our Government. This was an insult which could not go 
unchallenged, punishment was necessary, and the fleet was 
ordered to Tampico, Our flag must be saluted. Just how 
Huerta, not being recognized, could salute the flag is a matter 
which has not yet been fully explained by our Department of 
State. A few days after that Vera Cruz was occupied—for that 
several versions have been given. It is my belief that if all facts 
pertaining thereto was before us, as called for in my resolution, 
i: wil! be learned that the purpose of the Vera Cruz expedition 
was to stop the German ship Ypiranga, loaded with a large 
quantity of ammunition, from getting into the hands of Huerta. 
Let me tell you a little about the history of the Ypiranga. The 
Ypiranga was loaded with ammunition, either in Russia or Ger- 
many, purchased by Huerta from the Russian Government. All 
of this was known to the Department of State. The Ypiranga 
sailed, and part of the fleet was ordered to Vera Cruz to seize 
the port, the customhouse, and the cable for the purpose of 
preventing the Ypiranga from getting her cargo to Huerta, all 
of which is doubtful whether we had a right to do—Carranza 
then being a rebel against the actual government with which we 
were at peace. We took Vera Cruz on or about April 24, 
1914. I want to call your attention to the taking and the occu- 
pation of Vera Cruz contained in Document No. 324 to the Sen- 
ate, where no reference is made to the Ypiranga. Our fleet ar- 
rived at Tampico for the purpose of having the flag saluted 
about April 10, 1914. Admiral Mayo, at Tampico, was ordered 
to join the fleet at Vera Cruz to reenforce with his men the 
landing expedition, and the flag incident was for the moment 
forgotten. Admiral Mayo was so surprised that he was ordered 
to abandon Tampico, leaving the American residents at the 
mercy of the Mexicans, that he cabled for confirmation three 
times. It is generally stated that the Americans would have 
been murdered had they not been protected by the commander of 
the German cruiser Dresden, who was then at Tampico, and 
served notice that any assault upon Americans in Tampico 
would be resented by him and proper action taken. The 
Ypiranga arrived in Vera Cruz, went to the dock, was prevented 
from discharging her cargo, inasmuch as our forces had posses- 
sion of the port. I am informed that the facts asked for in my 
resolution would show that after staying there for some time 
the commander of the Ypiranga went to the American com- 
mander of the port, Capt. Stickney, of the United States Navy, 
I believe, and informed the captain that he could not remain any 
longer with his cargo; that he desired to unload, and if no in- 
structions were given him, he informed Capt. Stickney that he 
would steam out of the port and go to the Puerto Mexico, which 
port was in the possession of the Huerta forces, and there de- 
liver his ammunition to the Government, indicating that he 
would go to the Puerto Mexico, thereby giving opportunity for 
capture up to the very last moment. Capt. Stickney cabled this 
information to the State Department, and asked for instruc- 
tions, and the State Department, in keeping with its undecided 
policy, its blow-hot-and-cold attitude, ordered Capt. Stickney to 


let the Ypiranga sail. So that we see the Ypiranga sailing out 
of Vera Cruz, saluting our ships as she left the harbor going to 
Puerto Mexico and deliver her cargo, all of which, through the 
blunder and indecision of the State Department, cost this coun- 
try millions of dollars for that expedition and 19 lives and 70 
wounded American boys, not to mention the innocent women 
and children of Vera Cruz who, unfortunately, met their death 
owing to the street fighting that took place. Do you wonder 
why the Mexicans are not afraid of our notes? 

Another episode in our Mexican situation was the raid on 
Columbus by the Villa faction. This took place on March 10, 
1916, under Carranza. Villa denies that he took part in any 
raid—there is no proof that he did. However, I want to point 
out that in November of 1915 when Villa was besieging the town 
of Aguas Prietas and about to take it, I have been informed 
and I believe the records will bear me out, the United States 
Government allowed the Government of Carranza to send 
Mexican troops through American territory in order to encircle 
Villa and thereby force him to withdraw his forces and fall into 
the hands of the Carranza forces in the south. Of course, Villa 
had not learned, perhaps, the niceties of diplomacy and could 
not understand how the armed Carranza forces had the right 
to enter American territory to obtain favorable position and 
attack him from United States territory. I am not trying to 
justify the raid on Columbus; I am simply trying to show what 
the feeling of the natives of northern Mexico must have been 
toward us as a result of permitting Carranza troops to violate 
our neutrality for the purposes stated. 

Let me tell you something else about our inconsistency. You 
will remember we would not let Huerta get out of the United 
States, and when he started to go to Mexico we arrested him in 
El Paso, put him in jail, and kept him there until he died. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I take it the gentleman wants to make a 
correct statement? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Does not the gentleman know it to be a 
fact that Huerta only stayed in jail 30 days, and that he died 
in his palatial home in El Paso? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. He died, did he not? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I presume he did. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Another striking example of our inconsist- 
ency: Only a very few months ago Blanquet, an open, avowed 
Felicista, an arch enemy of the Carranza mob, left New York 
City with the dectared purpose of taking command of an expedi- 
tion against Carranza. Mark you, we are Carranza's friend and 
protector. He took the train in New York and went to Key West, 
openly declaring his purpose at Key West. He was held by immi- 
gration or Department of Justice, or whichever officials had con- 
trol of outgoing traffic and examination of passports. He was 
kept there for a period of about a week. He arrived in Key West 
under the name of Torres, his mother’s maiden name, had a 
passport of some kind under that name, and after a thorough 
interrogation voluntarily informed the officials that he was 
Aurelio Blanquet; that he was going to Habana, and from there 
would embark at the first opportunity to Mexico to take com- 
mand of the forces of Felix Diaz against Carranza. In order 
that there may be no misunderstanding to the person I refer 
to, I show you here a photograph of Gen. Blanquet; he is the 
same general who was in charge of the expedition that exe- 
cuted Emperor Maximilian in Mexico; he was a great general 
and a good patriot. The State Department again, in keeping 
with its undecided policy, after holding him a week, cabled him 
permission to proceed, again blowing hot and cold. Blanquet 
proceeded to Habana, remained there a month, this Government 
having ample facilities right there to apprehend Blanquet and 
return him to the United States. So the Department of State 
has not even kept faith with Carranza. Blanquet arrived in 
Mexico, met Felix Diaz, was on his way to another point, when he 
was ambushed by the Carranza forces, he being at the time with 
a very few followers. Rather than be captured by the Carranza 
forces, Blanquet jumped over a cliff and met a soldierly death, 
Now, just to point out the caliber and character of Carranza 
and his government, let me tell you that when Blanquet’s body 
was found it was decapitated and Blanquet’s head, with all 
barbaric characteristics, exhibited to the public in a publie 
building at Vera Cruz for a period of three days and at night 
it was illuminated by electric lights. I show you photograph 
of Gen. Blanquet’s head as exhibited in Vera Cruz, reproduced 
in the Vera Cruz per, and about this the Carranza 
papers and his following gloated and enjoyed this gory exhibi- 
tion. That is the type of government, the character of man 
that this country is now seeking to aid and support. And why, if 
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Blanquet was a rebel going to oppose Carranza, was he per- 
mitted to go, when Huerta, on a like mission, was arrested at 
El Paso and thrown into jail and kept there until he died? 

If Carranza has no respect for his own blood, how can we 
expect him to protect American lives? Carranza has no gov- 
ernment; the Carranza régime is nothing but a despotic, farce- 
ful dominion. It is so described by everyone he has had 
dealings with, by everyone who lived in Mexico, by everyone 
who knows conditions, except our own State Department per- 
haps. 

Another example of Carranza’s respect and regard for law 
and order was shown when Gen. Alvarez was captured a few 
months ago, he having gone to Mexico with Gen. Blanquet, he 
was put in jail awaiting trial. His lawyers obtained a writ 
from the civil tribunal, but before the writ could be executed 
he was taken out and shot; and yet we recognize the Carranza 
government because it typified law and order, justice and 
mercy. 

The whole world knows that Carranza was not only anti- 
American but decidedly pro-German during the war. One of 
the glaring proofs of the pro-German tendencies is that of Isi- 
dor Fabela, who was Carranza’s minister to the Argentine 
Republic. During the war Isidor Fabela left Argentina and 
went to Spain, taking with him Baroness von Shenk, a no- 
torious German spy. At Cadiz, Spain, and throughout Spain 
he registered with this spy at hotels and met German secret- 
service agents and negotiated business with them. From Spain 
Fabela went to Germany and returned to Mexico via Habana. 
The military and naval intelligence officials of Spain and 
Habana, I am informed, have information that will confirm 
this statement. In fact, it was general gossip when I was in 
Spain for a few days in 1918. 

Louis Cabrera, the newly appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the Carranza cabinet, and appointed only a few days 
ago, is one of the other numerous affronts which Carranza 
presents to this country. Cabrera was during the war notori- 
ously pro-German and has been and is now decidedly anti- 
American. Military and naval intelligence, if they were on 
the job, should have proof of this fact. In an interview with 
Louis Cabrera given to the newspaper Union at Buenos Aires on 
May 31, 1918, he made the following statement—mark you, we 
were then at war: 

I am of the opinion that countries will attain the highest develop- 
ment are those that had the force of character to n neutral 
in this war, especially Argentina, Chile, and Mexico, which said 
countries, convinced of what they are and what their ition is to be 
in the universal concert, have known what stand to e. 

While in Buenos Aires Cabrera was constantly with Manuel 
Ugarte. Up to the very last moment Manuel Ugarte was a 
German agent on the German pay roll. Records of the depart- 
ment will also disclose that Carranza had decided to over- 
throw Madero, and the evidence of his activities in that direc- 
tion were in the possession of Yon Eckert, the German ambas- 
sador at Mexico—hence Germany's anxiety when Huerta got 
in ahead of him and Germany’s great admiration for the stand 
this country took against Huerta, as indicated in the article 
from the Frankfort paper which I read before. They wanted 
Carranza in power; they wanted Huerta out; and it seems they 
were very successful, and we played right into their hands. 

Candido Aguilar, who is the personal representative of Car- 
ranza in this country, has always been anti-American. He is 
not a diplomat; he is not a statesman; he is not a scholar. He 
is Carranza’s son-in-law, who if he were not on a diplomatic 
mission would be barred from entering into this country under 
two provisions of our immigration laws. Aguilar’s record is 
such as to make him a worthy representative of the Carranza 
Government. Aguilar comes from the State of Chihuahua. 
Carranza was governor of that State at one time, and while 
governor of the State he practiced the art which is universally 
established in his government—that of systematic graft. The 
American Seating Co., while selling school furniture to the State 
of Chihuahua was compelled, through their Mexican agent, to 
double their prices, which was the rate fixed by Carranza himself 
as his graft on every purchase made on behalf of the State. 

A few days ago Mr. Aguilar was dined and wined in New York 
City and stated that it was not true that the Mexican Govern- 
ment intends to exercise dominion over all oil and minerals 
under the surface of the soil. This was reproduced in all papers 
of the United States, and two days later a dispatch from Mexico 
City stated that Aguilar denied that he made any such state- 
ment. I believe both statements. I believe he did make the 
statement in New York and also the denial in Mexico City. 
That is in keeping with Carranza’s attitude toward Americans. 

Americans in Mexico are not permitted to carry arms; citizens 
of other nationalities are. During the period of war, for in- 
stance, Americans were not permitted to carry arms, while 


Germans were. The men who were engaged in oil work were 
often attacked, and in some instances murdered. At one time 
the Carranza Government issued an order that Americans who 
would register their names, addresses, and the number of their 
revolver or rifle would be issued a license. This was immedi- 
ately taken up by a large number of Americans working around 
the oil wells. Licenses were issued.. Two days later they were 
revoked and all arms confiscated, and in that way the Carranza 
Government obtained a large amount of new arms, which it 
seems they needed. 

During the war the radio station at Vera Cruz was in constant 
operation, and was in direct touch with the German wireless 
station at Nauen. Messages were intercepted in this country, 
and unimportant messages, of course, were sent in German or 
Spanish. These were received by the Intelligence and Secret 
Service Department. The important messages were in code. 
These codes were never deciphered, so that Germany was in 
constant communication of what was going on in this country, 
and our Intelligence and Secret Service were unable to decipher 
these messages. 

How many of us in this body know the number of American 
citizens murdered in the territory of Carranza in the year 
1917-18 and this year of 1919? We do not know because the 
State Department refuses to give the facts to the press. It does 
not hesitate to give to the press any fact which will be of 
assistance and encouragement to the Carranza faction, our 
declared enemy. 

Carranza's bandits made every effort to interfere with the 
production of Mexican crude oil, which produces the best avia- 
tion gasoline. I recall the time when my whole command at 
the flying school was kept from flying owing to the lack of 
oil; and to think that we were protecting the very faction that 
was retarding production, I believe, is sufficient to justify 
poate for all of the facts and that we decide what should 

one. 

I do not desire to justify any one faction in Mexico. I am 
simply endeavoring to show that if we have the facts before 
us we could see that the continuance of present conditions is 
impossible. I hold no brief for Felix Diaz and his faction; 
still, they do represent an element which can be utilized to 
bring about law and order in that country. Permit me to 
read to you parts of the proclamation of Felix Diaz, which 
proclamation I shall put in the Recorp in its entirety. Felix 
Diaz, who is represented by Carranza as representing only the 
picked landlords, accepts the revision of land laws as one of 
the deepest causes of Mexican interior disturbances. 

It is therefore urgent— 

He says— 
that these troubles be settled, but not by means of force and going 
over the legitimate rights of the owners of the lands, but through 
wise laws and under just indemnification. 

I wish to call your attention to what Diaz says as to Car- 
ranza's attitude toward this country during the war: 

One of the greatest crimes of the Carranzista Government is its 
so-called neutrality, as it is only a disguise for the best intelli- 
gae between Carranza and Imperial Germany. This union has gone 

eep into the hearts of the Mexican people, to stir up the old hatred 
in our history, to the exclusive advantage of the Carranzista faction 
and the German Empire in the present war, gravely imperiling our 
national tranquillity. If when nations are led b 
own passions they err, when they are coutroiied 
sions of another nation 


the impulse of their 
by the colossal pas- 
they are on the road to an humiliating 
catastrophe. Germany has nothing to do with our history, our situa- 
tion, or our domestic problems, She should leave us alone to our 
interests, our resentments, and passions; that the use of them belongs 
only to the Mexican people, to do with them as it pleases. German 
money has obtained the final point in the corruption of the already 
rotten T. organization, to the extent that we have practically 
lost our domestic sove ty, as it is the Imperial German Govern- 
ment who points out to Carranza the path along which he must lead 
the all ering Mexican people. We must shake off that Teutonic 
yoke as we must shake off all foreign yoke, being one of the independ- 
ent and free nations in the world. 

I shall put in this entire proclamation, calling your attention 
that it was dated the Ist of October, 1918. Felix Diaz is not 
a candidate for President of Mexico; he has no such ambi- 
tion, but he does want to see his country redeemed, its unfortu- 
nate inhabitants relieved, and the future of the country assured. 
Pelaez does not want to be the President, but he wants to seo 
his country restored. Villa knows that he has no chance of 
establishing a government for the whole of Mexico, and he is 
willing to go if Carranza goes and if Diaz goes. While they 
may differ in.certain matters, they all agree that the Carranza 
Government must go, and they all agree to accept some man in 
whom they all have confidence to intrust with the rehabilita- 
tion of their country. 

Let us be frank at this time. A great deal is being said as to 
the intention of this country taking over Mexico. We do not 
want to do that. I do not believe that military intervention at 
this time is necessary. We must protect our border, of course. 
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If intervention becomes necessary, we will intervene. Just what 
that would inyolve I am sure I can not tell. Gen. Leonard 
Wood says he can go through Mexico, clean it up and establish 
order, wih 40,000 men, if he is not compelled to use educator 
bullets. The General Staff's scheme, I am informed, would re- 
quire 300,000 men. At any rate, it is an unpleasant task, will 
involve considerable bloodshed, will cost many lives, and take 
from two to three years. I believe, if we take a firm stand now, 
that we can convince Mexico that the fantasma has not van- 
ished, that we mean business, that we will protect American 
lives. To this end I would recommend that the patrol along 
the border be maintained, that notice be given that no bullets 
must cross the American line, and that all fighting must be 
beyond the gun range of American guns placed along the bor- 
der; that Carranza be informed that he can not expect the 
friendship, the assistance of this Government a minute longer; 
that the embargo on arms and ammunition be lifted, with the 
warning, of course, that the first American life lost or the first 
taking of property from an American citizen will be dealt 
with severely, and that we will go down ourselves to see that 
proper punishment is meted out and proper reparations made; 
that we serve notice upon all factions that the United States 
does not intend to interfere and has no intention of interfering 
in the internal policies of Mexico; that we use our good offices 
to bring about a conference of Diaz, Pelaez, Angeles, and the 
leaders of the various factions in Mexico; that they select a 
man who has not been connected with any of the factions as 
provisional President; that Villa and Diaz, with Carranza, 
keep out of the new Government; that a genuine election be 
called and representatives and a President elected. 

In the meantime that we help Mexico in a sincere manner by 
assisting her in cleaning up the country from disease, pestilence, 
and famine. Give her the benefit or assistance of our Public 
Health Service, let our doctors go in and establish better con- 
ditions, let our efficient and benevolent Red Cross go in and 
bring succor where it is needed. Let American engineers go 
down and assist in the irrigation plan necessary to the utiliza- 
tion of the Mexican soil. Yes; I would go down with beans in 
one hand and offer help to the Mexican people, but I would be 
sure to have hand grenades in the other hand, and God help 
them in case they do not accept our well-intended and sincere 
friendship. Gentlemen, I sincerely believe that my resolution 
should be reported favorably from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, that we should insist upon getting the facts before us 
and then you will see that public opinion in this country will be 
so that it will compel a proper course of the sort suggested 
being adopted and followed. [Applause.] 

By unanimous consent, Mr. LAGUARDIA was given leave to 
revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Under the leave to extend my remarks, 
I print the following documents: 


EXHIBIT A. 


Felix Diaz, commander in chief of the national army of reorganiza- 
tion, and the undersigned, generals, chiefs, and officers in said army, 
address this proclamation to the Mexican people as a whole, and in a 
special sense to the following elements: 

8 of the extinct national army and navy, without any 
exception ; 

The groups in arms against the Carranelsmo, whatever their political 
oes or affiliations may be; 

‘The great masses that form the proletariat of the countryside ; 

The working classes and those in need; 

The landowners ; 

Those interested in the oil wealth of the country ; 

The miners, bankers, manufacturers, and merchants ; 

oe aeran citizens and foreigners exiled from our country ; 

e clergy ; 

The foreigners who have interests in our country; 

And finally, for special reasons, the Governments of the Allied 
Nations in the war they wage in the interests of liberty and humanity 
against the Central Powers. 

“The domestic and foreign situation of our country has suffered deep 
and disturbing changes since the issue of the Acta de Tierra Colorado on 
February 23, 1916. This fundamental reason makes it imperative the 
reform of said acta, the sole aim being the salvation of our country. 
The 1 constitution of February 5, 1857, has been supplanted 
through the use of brute force with the spurious of February 5, 1917, b 
those who, violating all precedents, usurped the rights which the Merl. 
can people can not confer in a different manner than that established by 
the constitution which was violated. 

“ Venustiano Carranza, basing his rights on the Carrancista constitu- 
tion, had himself elected president by his followers in arms—who have 
shared with him the rich spoils in the plunder of the nation—and, by 
the force ef might, refused to allow the vote to those citizens who were 
independent or did not belong to his faction. ~ 

2 inst the ideals of the revolution and the will of the 
has absorbed and monopolized in his person and by all possible means 
the executive power of the nation. He t had himself made commander 
in chief of the revolutionary movement, and when the latter took charge 
of the public offices Carranza continued as leader during the criminal 
period which preceded the making of the new constitution. Later on, 
when the pseudo constitution of Queretaro was framed, he continued as 
the supreme executive of the nation in order to influence the ap roaching 
elections in his favor. Once these were over, — — a ie the elec- 
toral rights of the Mexican citizens, he proclaims imself President of 
the United States of Mexico. 


. "The just aspirations of the Mexican people to conquer their right to 
free electoral vote and no reelection of a man in office, which have cost 


them so much blood and have been trampled on by Carranza in a 
manner without precedent in our history. ere had never been an 
instance in which a person . the supreme command 
of the nation under guise of chief of the revolution, chief of the pre- 


constitutional od, provisional president and president, elect by 
the might of followers. Such an enormous outrage is only possible 
in these abn times, when the whole world is upset. 


ormal 
It is well known in international circles that the so-called ideals 
cismo have always been and still are robbery and plunder, 
and as the means to accomplish exile and assassination. The 
national treasure has been dissipated, e banks have been robbed and 
closed, the factories despoiled and set afire, the fields la. 


government. 

“The Carrancista plunder was not confined to any one class of people, 
and to insure that no one would escape, the colossal fraud of the paper 
money was implanted by force—a calamity that our country in the low- 
est jods of her national life had never suffered. 


fun impor- 

and wishes of the nation and the modern necessi- 
elevation and federalization. 

“Our country and all W nationa that have a direct bearing in our 


passions and hunger of po during the terrible preconstitutional 
period, and that once tha od was over and the pseudo constitution 
of Queretaro was issued, the electoral fraud 8 and Carranza 
in charge of the presidency, an era of relative tranquillity and con- 
cord would commence and make life bearable to the people of Mexico. 
It was also Roped aat, with time, would return to their legal 
régime. Unfo tely, Carranza and followers have proven to be 
more criminal after endowed ä powers than they 
were as revolutionists. e crimes co tted grow in number each da 
as Carranza has now the organization of a government at his command, 
adding to his armed followers the civilian forces in his administration. 
This 5 him in a better position than before he was elected, to carry 
out his malevolent designs. 

“The Carrancista faction has taken over the Mexican Republic, as if 
the country were a panung coming to it, to the complete exclusion of 
all the Mexican citizens and the foreigners who are not Carrancistas. 
Said faction disposes of the national property and the ptoperty of pri- 
vate individuals with a freedom that not even their rightful owners 
woua eee A it has closed the doors of the country to all those who 

e 
ber of ontents, but also that it may continue enjoying the possession 


other. The object is to keep those Mexican exiles interned in those 
places, where they may be suffering from their 
e majority of the people belo: 


times. 
have been nothing but a pera 
ular masses were attracted, so that they might 


urgent and patriotic prob which in the interests of Mexico demands 
immediate attention. 

“The federal army, heroic and glorious, notwithstanding the grave 
mistakes of so many of its members, upholding and guaranteeing the in- 
dividual rights, the honor, the liberty, and lives of the inhabitants of 
our interior sovereignty and our exterior independence, was dissolved 
because the country, misled by the ideas of the revolution, 6 
demanded its extluction, thinking that peace could not be consolidat 
until this indispensable institution was disarmed and abolished. This 
has been the gravest error of the Mexican people, as once that the re- 
spect and guarantee that this federal army gave them were destroyed 

e country was left in the hands of outlaws who found no one to oppose 
them. This valiant and patriotic army, which in union with all the 
healthy elements of the country is the one called to cooperate in the 
immense labor of the national reconstruction, has been substituted by 
convicts, assassins, and 53 at the present practice their profes- 
sion not in the shade of the ncista government, but in its name 
and with its unconditional support for the exclusive advantage of each 
particular malefactor. 

“The Carrancista revolutionary leaders come from the lowest social 
extraction. However, at the present time they are chest in the 
land. 3 in an incessant orgie of abject immorality, in palaces 
that have m confiscated, adorning th ves with jew 
been obtained by brute fo traveling in stolen automobiles, and throw- 
ing away the money which they have robbed from the wealthy classes. 
Carranza promised the r people that he would take the riches away 
from the wealthy to d bute them amongst the naen Instead he has 
taken those riches to a ter extent than promised, but he has dis- 
tributed them amongst his chiefs, while the poor people and even the 
lower classes of the Carrancista faction are crying out in hunger and 


indignation. 2 

a Carranga in his desire to rob and plunder has imposed unbearable 
taxes, violating all economic laws of utation, suppressing all activi- 
ties, cruelly oppressing the taxpay: choking all the national foun- 
tains of production, and sinking the whole Republic in the abyss of the 
most terrible bankruptcy. 

“If the persecutions, imprisonments, insults, robberies, exiles, and 
assassinations had fallen only on the enemies of the revolution, even if 
they were unjustified, they would at least have an explanation. Unfor- 
tunately the immense majority of the victims have been completely inno- 
cent. enseless women and children have been violated and grossly 


“Foreigners on par with nationals have suffered equal horrors and 
assaults. The noble and industrious Spanish colony, so identified with 
our nation, a lover of our country to the extent of thinking of her as a 
second country, has been atrociously insulted and has suffered criminal 
attempts because her invincible nobility, her honor, and interests have 
not humiliated themselves and paid homage to the Carranza bandits, 
Toward the respectable Spanish colony and toward Spain, our heroic 
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hand to the 
the movement >t tion, will be inco 2 to 
‘ederal army with the C 
general staff on the terms previously mentioned. 


VARIOUS ARMED GROUPS. 


e cordially invite the various leaders and revolutionary 
of the plot is that which relates the problem of “4 als”, 


phase le Carrancismo—without 
the Mexican oil. It is well known that 75 cent of the oil used tinction political beliefs—to confer with us and arrive at a 
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to the immense task of the national within the scope of | carrying out the work. 


war that is annihila: the living Vena: 8 TO THE GREAT MASSES THAT FORM THE PROLETARIAT OF THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
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the country and of the foreign nations will count with abundant re- 
sources to dedicate them to the solution of this problem, which will 
be to the pleasure of the unfortunate classes of the countryside, to the 


benefit of the landowners, and with the approbation of the whole nation. 


In consequence the landowners must not see in our program a movement 
of violence to deprive them of their interests, but a movement of just 
coordipation and equality based on an honest respect for the property 
of everybody, 

TO THE VARIOUS GROUPS WHO HAVR INTERESTS IN OUR COUNTRY. 


“The banks have been robbed by the Carrancistas, their concessions 
made void, and they themselves have been illegally closed. As the banks 
are the most important factors in the credit and the circulation of the 
riches, and constitute the indispensable institution in the modern life 
of a nation, it is necessary to repair in all that it may be possible the 
unjust treatment which they have suffered and to return them their 
property in accordance with the law. 

Mines, which are some of the most important sources of our riches, 
have been consumed by the ambition of the Carrancistas, and many 
times flooded and abandoned. They do not produce at the present time 
even 20 per cent of their normal production, and the capitalists sly 
refuse to work them—although this is against their own interests a 
the interests of the ple who live from working them—because the 
Carrancismo SOORA te all the production of the mines. 

“Industries have been stamped out; railroads are in the hands of the 
Carrancista hordes that work them for the exclusive benefit of their 
chiefs and against the interests of commerce; trade they have absolutely 
dis rded. All the branches of the riches of the country and all the 
social activities are so heavily taxed that the people practically work 
for the exclusive benefit of the Carrancismo, who is choking the whole 
nation under the terrible weight of its atrocious exaction. 

“We are, therefore, obliged to give to the inhabitants without any 
distinction full guaranties against the Carrancismo, who is the sworn 
enemy of the property holders, of all interests of the nation, of her honor, 
and of her life, so that the nation may begin anew its economical activi- 
ties and public confidence and tranquillity may be reborn. 

CONFISCATION, $ 

“The Carranza reyolution has had no other object than to enrich 
its leaders by taking away the property from its rightful owners. It 
bas, therefore, been an organized movement for robbery, destruction, 
dishonor, and vengeance. If the enemies of the Carran o had been 
the only ones to be deprived of their property this would have at least 
a litical explanation, although fundamentally. wrong, g for- 
bidden by the law. Unfortunately, the confiscations have had no other 
criterion than that of personal interests, and therefore people who 
had never mixed in politics and in many cases had spent the larger 
per of their lives away from Mexico have suffered from these con- 

sentlons. This great damage must be repaired as soon as possible, 
returning immediately to the original owners the peoperty which 
they had confiscated, no matter what the motive of t confiscation 
may have been. This property must be taken wes from the present 
holders, who must be judged and sentenced in accordance with the law. 


THE OIL PROBLEM, 


“The soverel right which every free country has to decree the 
taxes on the riches and operations carried on by its inhabitants is 
irrefutable, but it is also true that that right can not be absolutely 
arbitrary, nor can it be used to jeop with destruction or con- 
fiscation, the right of personal property. nder a guise of national 
sovereignty it is not possible to deprive citizens and foreigners of a 
country of that which they lawfully own. Taxes must have a just 
limit of publie usefulness and of the right of Dronte (her yelled they 
lose their character of taxes and become actual co tion. 

“The Carrancismo has decreed taxes more or less heavy that deep 
affect the oll industry in Mexico. is an enormous damage ca 
to that branch of our riches, but the situation is made worse by the 
fact that the Carrancista tribunals do not give justice to the sufferers, 
who find that they need to appeal for aid through diplomatic influences, 
to the detriment of our national dignity, because unfortunately in 
Mexico, at the present time, justice and law do not exist. 

“We will endeavor to conciliate the interests of individuals with 
those of the nation by means of a careful study and application of the 
wisest and most patriotic laws based on e inal ble right of 
property and within the greatest respect to Interests of persons, so 
that we can resolve in our own coun’ and without intervention of 
8 5 this Important problem, avolding all kinds of 
confiscation. 


TO THE WORKING CLASSES AND THOSE IN NEED. 


“Although our country is not essentially industrial, there are regions 
in which the working class creates already a political and social 
question that is urgent to solve It is necessary to shorten the dis- 
tance between the capitalists and the workingmen so as to leave 
capital the necessary profits for its work and development and in 
such a manner as may not be deprived of that whi legitimately 
belongs to it, but careful of the conciliation, welfare, and improve- 
ment of the working masses, we will seek the betterment of its {ving 
conditions, its instruction and moralizing, the raising of salaries an 
a reasonable diminishing of working hours, regulating the manner of 
work within the economical and practical laws pe and adopted 
as convenient to harmonize equally the capitalists and the working- 


men. 

“But not only the working classes need the benefits of our patriotic 
endeavors. There is a large mass of needy that must be aided by 
the Governments by 8 their union and cooperation to make 
more effective their social] advance and so that thelr work may bear 
more satisfactory results. If these masses were abandoned to their 
own resources, their improyement would be practically impossible or 
at least exceedingly slow. 

TO THE CLERGY. 


“The members of the Catholic Church in Mexico have been insulted, 
dishonored, robbed, tormented, and sent into exile against all principles 
of humanity and of our own laws, for they have full right to enjoy 
the liberty and aranties that those laws offer them, and they must 
be respected in the way in which those laws demand it. 

“We uphold the constitution of 1857; the laws of reform 
and all those which legitimately emanate from them; we proclaim 
the efficient independence between the church and the state, and we 
are defenders of free creed, within the limit of those same laws and 
miront any sectarian fanaticisms, which are conducent to intolerance 
and crime. 

“The freedom of conscience is sanctioned by our political institu- 
tions; in consequence, all the inhabitants have full right to adopt 


without being hindered by the 


and practice the Catholic religion, or any religion, within the pre- 
seri laws. The tise of violence against the ministers of any church 
for the sole reason of representing that church is a crime punishable 
according to the codes of our legislature. Therefore, all religions, 
including the Catholic religion, which has been the only one to have 
been persecuted, will enjoy the full measure of protection granted 
by our fundamental law. ; 


TO THE CITIZENS IN EXILE. 


“The Carrancismo has made of our country an individual patrimon 
to such an extent that it enjoys it and destroys it as it pleases an 
expels or closes the doors of the country to all those nationals or for- 
eigners who are not its accomplices in crime. It was first believed that 
the exile would end as soon as the American Government would recog- 
nize Carranza ; later, it was thought at the end of the ignominious period 
of preconstitution ; still later, once the presidential elections were over 
(so that exiles could not influence the results with thelr votes), and, 
finally, on an issuance of amnesty; but this Carranza will never give. 
It is therefore self-evident that exiles can not return and will never 
return to their country until the victory of our humanitarian and essen- 
tially patriotic movement. It is therefore necessary that each one of 
you in exile do his duty, cooperating in any and all activities that may 
allow him to return to the country. It is a sacred duty ae yi owe 
to her. Do not remain inactive e some merey that never 
arrive from the Carrancismo, or waiting that those who risk their lives 
to free the country may be able to offer you a 8 for which you 
yourselves have not wished to work. We adi all those that are 
capable of acting; those who are not, thereby are already very unfor- 
tunate in their exile. Whether the exiles actively cooperate with us 
(to the best of their ability), helping us to liberate the nation, or refuse 
us, in an unconditional way, their aid, they will always enjoy full guar- 
anties in those places which our army may occupy and the doors of the 
country will be open cordially and wide to them as true brothers of ours. 


INTERNATIONAL ALLY POLICY. 


“We are addressing the Governments’ of the nations allied in the 
World War against the imperial Central Powers with two fundamental 
aims in view. It is n that they should know the fraudulent 
manner in which Carranza had himself elected President. (He was 
voted into poner by the armed forces that support him, using them also 
to deprive the citizens of their right to vote.) The Allied Governments 
must be convinced that Carranza is an usurper of the 5 and 
therefore is not the legitimate representative of our nation. The Car- 
rancismo is the only party responsible for the German-Carrancista plot, 
and not the Mexican Republic. 

“ Mexico, on account of its race, education, instruction, ideals, senti- 
ments, and even interests, is deeply ro-Ally. In the gigantic struggle 
‘waged to save the most sublime principles of the modern nations, Mexico 
can not side with the spirit of despotism, of oppression; and the pas- 
sionate fever of conquest. Mexico must side with those nations that 
have come forward to the defense of the ideals of equality, liberty, and 
fraternity among the nations of the world, 

“ Carranza is treasoning the convictions and sentiments of the Mexi- 
can people, giving the whole world the maleyolent impression that 
Mexico ís neutral in the present world conflagration. Such neutralit 
is a sham; it is false, and with it Carranza covers the partiality whic 
he feels toward the German cause, and in this hidden and deceptive 
manner he is able to cooperate 1a the devastating work of the Huns 

es. 

It is unjust that the allied nations should interpret the sentiments 
of the Mexican sopie through the work of Carranza, who is the worst 
enemy that has our nation in her domestic and foreign tranquillity. 

“ATI the Allied Governments have in their chancelleries irrefutable 

roofs of the Germano-Carrancista intrigue. ‘Therefore when we address 
hem it is not to inform them of something which they already know but 
to protest before the whole world and to communicate directly to the Gov- 
ernments of the allied nations that Carranza is treasoning the humani- 
tarian ideals of the Mexican people and unjustly compromising the aims 
of Mexico. For this reason we appear before the tribunal of interna- 
tional public opinion to remove all doubt and to demand that Mexico be 
goasca and respected according to its own way of thinking and of feel- 

g and on no account in accordance with the unpatriotic conveniences 
of the Carrancistas. 


THE PSEUDO CONSTITUTION OF QUERETARO OF 1917. 


“The udo constitution of February 5, 1917, is lawfully declared 
out of tence, as those who issued it were not the legitimate repre- 
sentatives of the Mexican people, were supported in their actions b 
armed forces, a st all legal proceedings, and were elected throug 
electoral fraud, having refused the citizens the right to vote. 

“ Venustiano Carranza and all other authors and their accomplices in 
the crime of changing the political constitution of Mexico will be 8 
and sentenced by competent tribunals and in accordance with the law. 

All decrees, — rulings, circulars, appointments, resolutions, and 
judicial acts made by the Carrancismo from its advent to power to the 

e of its overthrow are declared void and radically null. 


MOTTO OF THE NATIONAL ARMY OF REORGANIZATION. 


“The primitive motto of our movement was peace and justice,’ as 
embodying the supreme aspirations of the Mexican people, but as subse- 
quently the legitimate Constitution of the Republic has been supplanted 
and as its reestablishment is the fundamental base of our institutions 
and the most t of our national necessities, henceforth our motto 
will be ‘ Constitution of 57, peace and justice.’ 


ACTA DE TIERRA COLORADA, 


“The points treated before do not alter in any way the bases em- 
braced by the Acta de Tierra Colorada ; on the contrary, they strengthen 
and regulate her, and therefore those bases exist in all their vigor, en- 
larged th the manner described above. 

“We honestly and disinterestedly believe that these ideas—which can 
not be perfect, due to the natural imperfection of human acts—contain 
an expression of the highest aspirations and deepest necessities of our 


country. 

* We inyite all Mexicans of good will to save our country—a country 
which we love the more on account of her sufferings—and we solemnly 
protest before the whole nation our sincerity and personal disinterest- 


ness. 
“ GENERAL HEADQUARTERS AT THE CANTON VERACRUZ, 
“ STATE OF VERACRUZ, 
October 1, 1918. 


„Ful IX Diaz, 
“The General in Chief ” 


EXHIBIT B. 
[Inclosure No. 4D.) 

DECREE OF GEN, CARRANZA, 

Department of the interior. 

I, Venustiano Carranza, first chief of the constitutionalist army and 
ository of the executive power of the Republic of Mexico, taking 

into consideration— 

That on the arrest of the President and Vice President, on the 19th 
oh ex-Gen. Victoriano H and the 


ed, in his capa olen of 

the State of Coahuila, had solemnly taken the oath to o e and 
cause the general constitution to be observed, and tha conplying 
with this duty and of the above oath, he was inevitably ob rise 
in arms to oppose the usurpation of Huerta and to restore constitu- 
tional order in the Republic of Mexico; 
Tha imposed upon him in a precise 
ture State of 


and express manner by a decree of the l of the 
Coahu by which he was Lhd ger A to udiate the 
government of the Huerta and to oppose it by the force of 


the plan of Guadalupe, on March 26, 1913, which has served to this 
day as the banner and by-law of the constituti 


usurpation the divisions of the northwest, northeast, east, center, and 
south operated under the leadership of the first chieftainship, perfect 
harmony existing between and the former, and complete coordina- 
tion in the means of action to accomplish the desired pa se; though 
the same did not occur with the northern division, w. „ under the 
command of Gen. Francisco Villa, showed from the be; ng private 
tendencies, and finally severed its connections with the headquarters of 
the constitutionalist revolution, acting according to its own initiative, 
to such extent that the first chief does not know to this day, in a 
great measure, the means by which the above-mentioned general has 
secured funds and sustained the campaign, the amount of such funds, 


roperly organize the provisional 
1 and was getting read Resides 


public opin 

of — reform needed by the people, when it was confront with 
the difficulties which the reaction had been preparing in the bosom of 
the northern division, in order to frustrate the triumphs reached by 
the efforts of the constitutionalist army ; 

That the first chieftainship, anxious to organize the 5338 gov- 
ernment in accordance with the ideas and tendencies of the men who, 
with arms in hand, made the constitutionalist revolution, and who, 
therefore, were intimately cognizant of the ideals which were pursued, 
called a general convention, to be held in the City of Mexico, com- 
posed of generals, governors, and officers in command of troops, to the 
end that all of them together should decide on a program of govern- 
ment. indicate in a general way such reforms as indispensable 
for the accomplishment of the social and political redemption of the 
nation, and would establish the form and time when constitutional order 
should be restored ; 

That this purpose had soon to be deferred, because the generals, 

overnors, and officers who attended the military convention in the 

ty of Mexico considered it advisable that there ana be * 

e 


of the rebellion which Fran 
chief's office, and 
transferred 


started against 
their desire to be 


to Aguascal considered more ano 
priate and having the conditions of neutrality sought by the military 
convention for the prosecution of their work ; 

That the members of the convention adopted this determination 
after they had reiterated to the undersigned their confirmation of his 
functions as first chief of the consti 0 revolution and deposi- 
to of the executive wer of the Republic, which investiture he 
had then relinquished formally, in order to show that he was not 
animated by undue sentiments of personal ambition, but that, in view 
of existing difficulties, his cherished aim was that revolutio action 
ee ae be divided, and thus frustrate the fruits of the victorious 
revolution ; 

That. this first . no opposition to the transfer of 
the onnar, convention to the city of Aguascalientes, altho’ it 

1 far from obtaining the conciliation 


was intima 
n the commander of e northern divi- 


cussion upon matters of the greatest im ance; also because he did 
[not?] wish to appear as refusing that a last effort toward conciliation 
shoul made, and because believed that it was im tive for 


the good of the revolution that the true motives of Gen. should 
be disclosed in an evident manner before national conscience, relievin; 
from error those who in good faith believed in the sincerity an 
patriotism of Gen. Villa and the up of men who surrounded him; 

That so soon as the works of the Aguascalientes convention were 
initiated the machinations of the Villista agents were laid bare, they 
having performed the geen rôle at the convention, and the system 
of threats was felt and unbridled pressure was put to practice a 
those who, on account of their sense of honor and t of independence, 
opposed the impositions of the commander of the northern division 
to direct the works of the convention to suit his pleasure ; 

of the chiefs who attended the 
id no importance and true 
cal ma 


the program of the prec 
desired ; 


That for the purpose of avoiding a controversy of a purel mal 
character and the further shedding of blood, the first chieftainship 
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mads „ Sort to reach Ai 8 ped iy to with- 
wer prov a government capable of carryin t 

the social and iit oo nf 5 

established. B 


the resolu- 

of Guadalu this first chieftainsh{; ae 5 
was con 

e challenge to igh Gen Pram 


and 
great number of constitutionalist leaders who, 
ons ad 
to the 


are therefore pouially responsible, in a radical sense, for Di 
o a ra 
On the other Pina ti — 


by the coun take place clearly demonstrate that the insubo: tion 
of Gen. Villa is of a strictly reactionary and contrary to con- 
stitutionalist activities, and has for a purpose to frustrate the complete 


im tive, 
ould subsist during this new period of the 


was 
purpose of the new fight the part of the reactionary troo 
commanded by Gen, Villa, to prevent the realization of revolutionary re- 
forms demanded by the Mexican people, the first chief of the revolution 
= aay to procure, that at the earliest possib 
ut into 


is ced ; 
That, therefore, and it veing n for the plan of Guadal t 
remain in force ee part, it is imperative that the Mexican 
in the present f which are the annihi- 
pursued ep ight n 


being 
lation of the reaction ‘in; 
3 of the Hacal 


accordance 

among the leaders of the constitutionalist army, th 
States, and of other collaborators of the revoluti 
the needs of the Mexican people, I, Venustiano 
to decree the following: 

ARTICLE 1. The plan of Guadalupe of March 26, 1913, shall subsist 
until the complete iE og of the therefore Citizen 
Venustiano Carranza sh continue in his 


of the execu- 

orce e struggle all 

measures tending to meet the economic, social, 

and poan needs of the country, carrying into effect the reforms which 
0 demands as 


ippres- 


egall 7 lish an 
equitable system of taxation on real estate; laws tending to improve the 
condition of the rural laborer, the workingman, the miner, and, in gen- 
eral, of the working classes; the establishment of municipal freedom as 
a constitutional institution; bases for a new system of organization of 
the army; amendment of the election laws in order to insure the effect- 
iveness of suffrage ; organization of an independent judicial power in the 
federation as well as in the States: on of the laws relative to 
m: and the civil status of ; provisions guaranteeing the 
strict observance of the laws of reform ; revision of the civil, penal, and 
commercial codes; amendment of judicial 3 for the pu of 
expediting and causing the effectiveness of the administration of justice ; 


revision of laws relative to the exploitation of mines, petroleum, water 


ts, forests, and other natural resources of the country, in order to 
destroy the monopolies created by the old régime and to ent the 
formation of new ones; political reforms which will insure the absolute 
observance of the constitution of Mexico; and, in eral, the other 


gen * 
laws which may be deemed 2 to insure for all the inhabitants of 
the country the effectiveness and full enjoyment of their rights and their 
equality before the laws. 

ART. 3. In order to continue the struggle and to carry into effect the 
reforms referred to in the rote cle, the chief of the revolution 
to convene and organize the constitu- 
tionalist army and direct the operations of the campelen to appoint the 

States and to remove them 
y; to effect the expropriations on account of public utility which 
~~ be necessary for the ons of lands, ek of 5 
and other public services; to negotiate loans and issue ob gation again: 
the national treasury, indicating the property which shall guarantee 
them; to appoint and remove freely federal employees of the civil ad- 
ministration and of the States and to fix the powers of each of them; 
to make, either directly or through the chiefs he may appoint, requisi- 
tions for lands, buildings, arms, horses, vehicles, provisions, and other 
elements of war; and to create decorations and decree recompenses for 
services rendered to the revolution. 


eld. 

Ant. 5. Once the federal congress has been installed, the chief of 
the revolution shall render an account before it of the use he may 
have made of the ts with which he is vested hereby, and he shall 
especially submit the reforms made and put into effect during the strug- 
ge, in order that congress may 8 amend them, or supplement 

em, and to the end that those which it may see fit may be raised to 


1919. 
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the rank of constitutional precepts before the reestablishment of con- 


stitutional order. 

ART, 6. The federal congress shall convene the peo 
of president of the Republic, and as soon as this 
chief of the reyolution shall deliver to the president elect the executive 
poner. of the nation. 

7. In case of absolute default of the present chief of the revo- 
Toten aad in the meantime the 5 and governors proceed to 
the election of the person who is to e his place—the chief office shall 
be temporarily filled by the commander of the army corps at the place 
where the revolutionary government may be the time the default of the 
first chief occurs. 
V. CARRANZA. 


ADOLFO DE LA Humera, 
Chief Clerk of the Department of the Interior, 
CONSTITUTION AND REFORMS, 
Vera Cruz, December 12, 191}. 


Exum C. 
IInclosure No. 4.1 
DECLARATION TO THE NATION. 
‘Declaration to the nation by the first chief of the constitutienalist gov- 
pide of Mexico and depository of the executive power of the Re- 
public: 

At last, after five years of struggle kage peut by the long régime 
of oppression, which kept aiee aa aan 1 the economic and social 
unbalanced conditions of the colonial era, the revolution is about to end, 
overpowering the enemy and estublishipg definitely the economic re- 
forms and political reforms, which constitats its Long! Svea and which are 
the only ones which can insure the peace emanating from the welfare of 
the — fere from equality before the law, and — justice. 

The revolution has had the ages ger and us sympathy of free 
countries, precisely because its aim has not n pi, mere c of 
personnel of the administration, ‘but the complete ee phn np <a a 


a Tong of Seer by a me of om. The $ 
ong one es to attain me 


to the election 


the impatience of the revolutionaries 
in 1911 gave room to the compromise with the elements of the 
e at Ciudad Juarez. From t moment those elements, accepted 
— easily and kindly, began their work of undermining within the reyo- 
lutionary midst itself the prestige and authority of the men who a 
short time later were elevated to power by the free pyote of the the ther re: 
President Madero found himself in the 1 of realizing 
forms demanded by the people; firs use within his own governmen 
almost the whole personnel of the ola oe had remained, an 


because he had to devote his whole time to fight that ere nd rein ist 


which had successfully risen in arms with Reyes, Orozco, an 
and which fomented at the same time that it vitiated th 
Zapata. The reaction ha been unable, in spite of A 3 to 
press the reform tendencies of the new e, it decided that the f 
eral 5 should betray the legitima: Huerta “under 

as carried into effect 


or . — K the other 28 
eee representative. 1, 
ae of the State of Coahuila, and lence to 
onal provisions articles 121 and 128 of — fundamental charter, as- 
sumed the representation of the Republic in the terms in which the 
constitution itself vests me with this gas, and supported by the people 
which rose in arms to regain its liberty. In fact, the above-men 
articles provide the following: 
Every public pa without radon, 
charge, sh 


prior to his 
render an oa. 


taking posses- 

t he will sustain the consti. 
This — shall not 
its obsery- 


tion may be established, as seon as the people 22 its freed 
observance shall be reestab ed, and, accor it and to the laws 
which by virtue of it may have n enacted, se who may have 


fig- 

ured in the government emanated from the rebellion shall Be tried as 
well as those who may have cooperated in the mo 

After overpowering the rebellion and usurpation of Huerta, and be- 
fore the constitutionalist army reached the Cl City of Mexico, the reac- 
tionaries, faithful to their old procedure, Pa mye in get — 
and to corrupt those who o E to have 8 
government, determining as a result the 8 of it AAFS Gon Villa 
and the formation of factions whose chiefs felt encouraged by the pres- 
ence of fo: representatives who were with them. 

When nt are left the a of Mexico, t to a military and 

litical p t was thought that the tuti 
ost the 2 apport oE of N 
that it . 


of the r in various parts s —.— 
en t the constitutionalist * nir = 
at t 


Ciudad e and 
fifteen which repre- 

nine-tenths of the 
a oie of the 8 governed by the administration I 


g ersed, 
eir offensive action belng limited at present to acts of b , and 
that within a short time 
tribute to make the action of the constitu 
harmonious and efficient in all the Fritadeira of the Repub) mblic. 
fore, our country is nearing the end of its revolution FE — consolida- 
tion of a definite pans based on conditions of welfare and 

In the midst of the greatest difficulties and wi 
be . possible, the constitutionalist 
with its du and has extenuated in behal 


million of the 


e 
the 
aeration of the same for the benefit of the poor; it has afforded 


es place the first 


prevented and punished the faults 
social n a ey which, lamentable as 
ther because of their number nor their 1 
can be considered as characteristic feature of a Soren en régime. 
I am the first one to 3 the 8 which the Mexican peo od 
zaa had to asyik as a resul e war, 3 constitute one of 

y sacrifices the people — * to pass through in order to conquer 
thei liberties ; but I am decided to employ all the means which may be 


ces. ely, the recent victories o 
sphere of action of the constitutionalist 
the compliance of the Cuties which all — 
ernments have with to their constituents to afford guaranties 
to the inhabitants and to adi the welfare of the masses. 

With regard to our foreign relations, notwithstanding that one of my 


first acts was to address a note by telegraph to the te Department 
or the United States of America apprising 5 ot my ca — in front of 
the rebellion and the ation, one of the diffi ch has re- 


tarded our labors has been the lack of anderatenting ‘between the gov- 
ernment I have the honor to represent and the Governments of other 
nations, especially that of the United States. 

The great interests of the old régime cerca 5 a 5 of 
falsehoods and slander against this gove: ding em da 
after day through the channel of the Lowery journals of the Ameri- 
can “ cientifico” press, which reach the ear of ress of the world, 
with the object of deforming before the opinion or other nations the 

rocedure and the tendencies of the Mexican revolution; the same 

nterests have used their influence to have false reports rendered to the 
Governments of other countries, and espe ora so with regard to the 
United ae whenever they haye endeavo to form judgment con- 
cern: the 7 situation. The constitutionalist government has 
been deprived of the facilities to make any rectifications against such 
reports, because it has been denied the opportunity and the means inci- 
dental to diplomatic relations between one country and another. 

We feel t we are at the present time in condition we overcome 
this last mente. because 2 constitu’ 
—. in definite 


upon the recogni 
pice ey tet na tn behalf of the Mexican peopl Ss and of e fore 
1 of this country, the Governments nations Bh 

the constitutionalist government, this act of 7 — will afford 
efficient moral assistance, not o: to ape the friendly relations 
which Mexico has always maintained with those nations and be able 
to discuss their common affairs conciliating their mutual interests, 
but also to secure a more speedy consolidation of ce to establish a 
8 constitutional government, supported by the reforms and 

greater umber oe the revolution, whose aims are the 8 good of the 


they m 

and capability to carry into realization the | ideals of the revolu- 

8 TaS Ratia 2 ae those actions i „ reentablisuinent of peace 
0 governizent in order e e th ment of peace 
and — consummate the work of the revolution. With a view to 
. the above-mentioned „I have deemed By the to inform 

the nation upon the the constitu- 
tionalist social 


ing to our laws, and shall amply protect their lives, their freedom, 
the enjoyment of their rights pre eget) them indemnities for 
dam: them, in so far 


Sis teapot to be established W 
e eee of legitimate financial 
rst concern of the constitu 
be to reestablish peace within the province of law and order, to the end 
that all the inhabitants Mexico, both native and fo „ Shall 
equally enjoy the benefits of true justice and be interested in cooperat- 
ing to the support of the government emanating from the revolution. 
The commission of crimes of the common order shall be punished. In 
due time an amnesty shall be enacted in keeping with the necessities 
of the of th and the situation, which in no way shall exempt those 
under it of the civil responsibilities they may have inc 
hird. The constitutionalist laws of Mexico, known under the name 
of laws of reform, which establish the separation of the church and 
the state and which guarantee the individual right of worship in 
accordance with his own conscience and without — z publie 
order, shall be strictly observed; therefore, no one shall suff 
life, freedom, and p nthe We because of his religious beliefs. * — 
shall continue to be t rty of the nation according to Jaws in 
force, and the constitutions ist 55 shall again cede for the 
purpéses of worship those which may be necessary. 
urth. There shall be no confiscation in connection with the set- 
tlement of the agrarian 3 This problem shall be solved by an 
equitable distribution of lands still owned by the Government; by 
the recovery of those lots “which may have been illegally taken from 
individuals or communities; by the purchase and expropriation of 
large tracts of land, if necessary ; by all other means of acquisition 
1 by the laws of the country. The constitution of Mexico for- 
ids privileges, and therefore all kinds of properties. Prete: of who 
the owners may be, whether operated or not, shall in the future be 
subject to the proportional payment of a tax in 8 with a 
r and Si tecoe valuation. 
legitimately acquired from individuals or — 
Governinents, i ch may not constitute a privilege or a monopo. 


be respe 
Sixth. The peace and safety of a nation depends from the clear 
mer rani eee of citizenship. Therefore, the Government shall take 
in developing public Sanaton, causing it to spread throughout 
apah country, and to this end it shall utilize all cooperation 


— — in good faith, permitting the establishment of private schools 


tions. 
onalist government shall 


Government 75 me wg eee 7 wbserve and comply with the’ 
visions of articles 4, 5, 


1117 
which reads as follows: 


2426 
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“Article 4. Immediately upon the success of the reyolution and the 
chieftainshi 


reestablishment of the first ip in the City of Mexico, and 
after the elections for municipal councils in the majority of the States 
of the 1 the first chief of the revolution, as the may agin 3 of 
the executive power of the nation, shall convene the people el ons 
for members of the Federal Con , fixing in the call the dates and 
terms in which such elections shall take place. 

“Article 5. Immediately after the installation of the Federal Con- 
ress the first chief of the revolution shall render an account before 
t of the use he may have made of the powes with which he is hereby 
invested, and he shall especially submit to it the reforms which ma 
have been enacted and made effective during the struggle, to 
that Congress may ratify them or amend them or complete them, and 
in order that it may give the vigor of constitutional provisions to those 

which ought to have such character prior to the establishment of con- 
stitutional order. 

“Article 6. The Federal Congress shall convene the pores to the 
election of President of the Republic, and as soon as this takes place 
the first chief of the revolution shall deliver to the President elect the 
executive power of the nation.” 


V. CARRANZA, 
First Chief of the Constitutionist Army 
and Depository of the Executive Power of the Republic of Heico. 


CONSTITUTION AND REFORMS, 
Vera Cruz, June 11, 1915, 


the en 


Exuisit D. 
[Inclosure No, 9B.] 
SECRETARY OF WAR TO SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 26, 1916. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or STATE. 


My Dran Mr. SECRETARY : Referring further to your letter of January 
17, 1916, stating that the Department of State has been directed by 
the President to prepare an answer to Senate resolution dated January 
6, 1916, in regard to the Mexican situation, and requesting that a state- 
ment be prepared by this department ecting the orders given to Gen, 
Funston for the protection of American lives and property on the Mexi- 
can border, together with any pertinent facts concerning the 0 pola 
and evacuation of Vera Cruz, Mexico, by the forces of the United States, 
z bee leave to advise you that the records of the department show as 
ollows : : 
1. MEXICAN BORDER. 

* * . * — 


2. OCCUPATION AND EVACUATION OF VERA CRUZ, MEXICO. 


Vera Cruz, Mexico, having been, by direction of the President, occu- 
pied by the naval forces of the United States, instructions were issued 
on April 23, 1914, to the commanding general Second Division, Texas 
City, Tex., to cause the reinforced Fifth Brigade to embark as soon as 

racticable on the Army transports Sumner, McClellan, Kilpatrick, and 
eade, and te oyna: at once to Vera Cruz. 

On April 24, 1914, the four regiments of Infantry of the Fifth Frigate, 
together with Company E, Second Battalion of Engineers, and el 
Hospital No. 3, a total of 182 officers and 3,047 isted men, sailed 
from Galveston, Tex., under the command of Brig. Gen, Funston, 
United States Army, and arrived in Vera Cruz Harbor on April 28, 1914, 
and disembarked. On April 26, 1914, the First Battalion of the Fourth 
Field Artillery sailed from Texas City for Vera Cruz on the chartered 
transport Satilla to join Gen. Funston’s command. 

On April 26, 1914, orders were issued to Gen. Funston, in compliance 
with instructions received from the President, upon arrival at Vera 
Cruz, to relieve the Navy of its duties ashore incident to the occupation 
and control of the city of Vera Cruz and its environs. Gen. Funston 
was advised on the same date that pursuant to the orders of the Presi- 
dent the First Brigade, United States Marine Corps, would be placed 
under his command for service with the Army. 

On April 29, 1914, the headquarters, band, and detachment of the 
First Battalion, Fourth Field Artillery, and Troops I and K, Sixth 
Cavalry, sailed from Galveston for Vera Cruz on the chartered trans- 
port San Marcos; and on April 30, 1914, Company D, Signal Corps, 
sailed for Vera Cruz on the naval transport Esperanza. 

Gen. Funston reported taking over from the Navy the command at 
Vera Cruz on the afternoon of April 30, 1914. 

A military government was established by General Orders, No. 3, 
Headquarters United States Expeditionary Forces, May 2, 1914. This 
order set forth the principle that the government established thereby 
would continue the system to which the ple of Vera Cruz were ac- 
customed, in so far as consistent with military control, and from that 
date until the evacuation the Army continued to administer the civil 
affairs of the city. 

The executive branches of the munay government established by 
the general order cited above consisted of the following: 

The office of the provost marshal general. 

The office of the treasurer. 

The customs service, including the Lighthouse Service, to which was 
later added the pilot service. P 

The United States mail agency and the general post office. 

Each of these branches was placed in charge of an oficer of the Army, 
except the customs service, which was administered by Commander 
H. O. Stickney, United States Navy, as administrator of customs and 
captain of the port, and the United States mail 15 and the general 
post office, which were administered by Mr. H. M. Robinson, an official 
of the Post Office Department, sent to Vera Cruz for the purpose, 

Prior to the evacuation, instructions were issued to Gen. Funston to 
bring with him to the United States all funds in his possession from 
whatever source derived, both United States funds and Mexican customs 
receipts and taxes. He was also instructed to bring with him all the 
records, accounts, and money papers necessary to establish the integrity 
and accuracy of his financial and other administration, and to make an 
inventory of all goods in the customhouse, keeping the original of such 
inventory and leaving a copy with the American consul at Vera Cruz. 
Gen. Funston was also authorized to leave with the latter such copies of 
accounts or other data as might be required by whomsoever might con- 
tinue the government of the e T 

On November 14, 1914, as the result of an announcement issued by 
the State Department on November 13, 1914, Gen. Funston was directed to 

e all preparations to leave Vera Cruz Monday, November 23, 1914. 

On November 20, 1914, Gen. Funston was instructed to evacuate Vera 

Cruz on the date specified above, viz, Monday, November 23, 1914. 


On November 23, 1914, gen. Funston advised the departme 
would embark his command at 2 o'clock on the afternoon of thet dae 4 
Sumner, Kil; » Cristobal, McClellan, Kansan, Antilla, 


the 3 
Ony of: eee Denver, aod San Marcos. 

ove: 26, 1914, Gen. Funston reported the arrival of his com- 
mand at Galveston, Tex. 


Su ntly to ‘his arrival at Galveston, Gen. Funston reported tha 
can funds brought with him to the United States, trauther with 
the money papers ning. therto, had been placed for safe-keeping 
in the strong room of the First National Bank at Galveston, storage 
eam ae Boa 2 she — . — verament of ae Crus 
been e uartermaster a ton. this 
connection Gen. Funston — a B the advisabili r Of Bes 5 


Upon receipt of that n, 
with the Mreasur 


ascertainin 
these funds and records in the eee at New Orleans as suggested, 
and the 6 having sign: 
r 


one field safe, sealed, 
containing 1,539,051.20 Mexican pesos, and the books and records per- 

g to the th one sealed 
wooden box containing 


051.20 
On January 12, 1915, the department advised the Secretar: 
of the transfer of the Mexican funds and records, as set fort 
Sincerely, yours, 


of State 
above. 


LINDLEY M. Garrison, 
Secretary of War. 


PROHIBITION OF INTOXICATING BEVERAGES. 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the House 
automatically resolves itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 6810. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Goop in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and to regu: 
late the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for 
other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol 
and promote its use in scientific research and in the development of fuel, 
dye, and other lawful industries. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are remaining 10 hours and 16 
minutes of general debate—298 minutes to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrrap] and 318 minutes to 
be controlled by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor]. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsteap], chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, in his address to the House 
upon the bill now before the committee, stated on July 8, among 
other things, the following: 

And let me add for 20 years the Government of the United States has 
treated and taxed oer ng that contained more than one-half of 1 

r cent of alcohol as intoxicating liquor, and has treated everything 

ow that as nonintoxicating. 

I want to call the attention of the House to some evidence 
showing that the Government has not done anything of the 
kind by reading to you the testimony given by Mr. Gaylord, 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue, before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary on July 8, the same day that the 
gentleman from Minnesota made his speech in the House. 

Mr. Gaylord said that the Government had not decided what 
was not intoxicating as between beverages or between near 
beers, or such, but that the sole thing they had decided was 
whether or not the one or the other was a beverage. 

In other words, he says that when the near beers came on 
the market and they were a matter of consideration by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau “ we,“ said Mr. Gaylord, “recognized 
the fact that these near beers were not contemplated to be 
taxed on the same basis as beer; but at the same time our in- 
terest was to save the revenue, and after a great deal of argu- 
mentation and discussion covering many months—I should say 
more than a year—the then commissioner decided that if the 
resultant products contained less than one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol they would be considered not fermented liquors within 
the meaning of the law requiring them to pay a tax, and manu- 
facturers would not be liable to the beer tax or a special tax as 
a dealer in malt liquors.” 

Mr. Gaylord further said: 

The standard was not reached at all by considering really whcther 
that was or was not intoxicating. 

In other words, gentlemen, the Treasury Department has 
only considered these matters of 14 per cent of alcohol or 2 
per cent or 21 per cent upon the question of taxation, whether 
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the one was fermented or not fermented, and the Treasury 
Department—the Internal, Revenue Bureau—has not rendered 
any decision to the effect that beer containing 21 per cent is 
intoxicating. 

That is a question of fact, and one that this Congress can 
not decide, but it is a matter to be determined by the courts 
and by decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States as 
to what amount of alcohol renders a beverage intoxicating. 

Mr. Chairman, in that connection I have here some deci- 
sions from the Internal Revenue Bureau covering this very 
important question. I do not want to take the time to read 
them, but I want the privilege of having them inserted in the 
ReEcorp. I did not rise for the purpose of making any speech, 
but simply to call to the attention of the committee this state- 
ment of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee as being 
not well founded and not in accordance with the facts and the 
decisions of the Treasury ent. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed as a part of my remarks’ these extracts 
from various Treasury decisions in re malt liquors, brewers, 
taxes, and so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to print as a part of his remarks the extracts from 
the Treasury decisions referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. N 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Here is the ianguage I used: 

And let me aa t for pul years the | Government of the United States 
has treated and tax t contained more than one-half 
of 1 on cent of alconal’ AA to: * — liquor, — has treated every- 
thing below that as nonintoxicating. 

Is not that what they do? 

Mr. DYER. No; it is not. They do not tax them as intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. I yield the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. DYER. Replying to the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, I want to say that the Treasury Depart- 
ment's decisions are not on the question of eee liquors 
at all, but upon the question of fermented liquors, If it is a 
beer, it pays a beer tax, and if it is a near beer it pays a dif- 
ferent tax. The Treasury Department has not decided that 
beer containing more than one-half of 1 per cent is intoxicating. 
The decisions I am incorporating as a part of my remarks are 
only to bear that out, and the testimony of Mr. Gaylord, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue, in testifying before 
the Senate committee July 8, 1919, a stenographic copy of 
which I hold in my hand, also makes. the same statement, and 
I say that is the best authority upon what the Internal-Revenue 
Department has decided and the opinion that it holds. 

The following are the decisions referred to: 

EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS TREASURY poop rg IN RE MALT LIQUORS, 
BREWERS’ r 


The r decision, log dey t bearing 
pranca , is important as a ruling by the C toner of Internal 
evenue interpreting the phrase “ root beer and other small beer” 


Special, No. 102, 
RELATIVE TO. Tun LIABILITY TO TAX OF BREWERS AND RECTIFIERS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
7 Washington, May N, 1871. 

Paragraph 17, 1980 9, act of June 30, 1864, as amended section 
9, act of SE July 13 rovides that“ brewers — ar fh ed by Every 
person, firm, or 3 on who manufactures fermen liquors of any 
name or description for sale from malt, wholly or in part, or from any 
substitute therefor, shall be deemed a brewer: Provided, he r- 
son, firm, or corporation. who manufactures less than 500 b. per 
year shall pay the sum of 850.“ 

It is Eyed that all fermented liquors manufactured in this country 
for sale are made from malt or from some substitute therefor, and it is 
therefore held that every pomon fermented liquors of 
nature or a is aoe pay special tax as a brewer, and m 
be so — Toduced by him is subject to tax or 


E on f the ap Bon from this ft 
a > exe: n m n 
malt ora or any —— therefor in making: hi his 5 tw 1 oe 
peal from the assessment by lication to this ame — ate 
the gaia, 3 the tion of his 1 will carefully examined, 
Section 48, act of 13, 1866, as amended March 2, 1867, provides 


d on all beer, lager beer, ale, porter, ae aire 
similar fermented liquors, by whatever name such ors may be 
a tax of $1 for every barrel containing not more n bE gallons, a an 
at a like rate for any other — or for any fractio part of a 
barrel, which shall be brewed or manufactured and sold or removed for 
consumption or sale within the United States.” 
All fermented liquors manufactured in this country 
to this office, are similar fermented 
and porter, and therefore all . 
and sold, or removed for consumpti 
ch as are included ! in th 


lager beer, ale, 
uors brewed or oe 


originally known as small beer do not contain exceeding this percent- 


age of alcohol. Fermented liquors Teea not to exceed 2% per 
cent alcohol are not le of being marketed in large packages, 
but are necessarily put up im bottles, so that.on opening the quantity 
exposed to the — of the air will be consumed before becoming 
spoiled. Stron — 8 susceptible to being marketed in casks, are 
8 mar that ar mag: because of the greater expense of 
bottl ing. It is 7 erefore that Tormented. liquors mar- 
keted bottles are of a ee TS strength than 23 per cent, and 
uniformly true that that which is marketed in casks contains a greater 
percentage of alcohol than 23 per cent should be subject to tax. It is 

Possible, of course, to put up. the stron npe liquors in bottles for the 
market, but an examination of the quality compared with beer known 
to come within the class of small beers enable the officer to deter- 
mine whether it is- subject to tax or ee 

All fermented liquor containing more than 23 per cent alcohol 
brewed bey manufactured and sold or removed for consumption or sale 
within the United States must be put up and stamped as required by 
the act of July 13, 1866, and any person feeling himself aggrieved by 
such taxation may make application to this office to have the same 


refunded. 
(There follows consideration of the Wie of rectifiers, etc.) 
A. PLEASANTON, 
Commissioner. 


— 
(20233) 
(Decisions under war-revenue act of June 13, 1898.) 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Orrics, or 9 or 8 REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., October 22, 1918. 
Sin: In reply to a letter addressed to this office by one of your con- 
stituents, Mr. James H. Bingham, of Lawrence, Mass., to which = 
call attention in your letter ont the, ae instant, asking for a 
8 


with reference to the alcoho” you beer,” which is to “ contain 
1 per cent or less of alcohol,“ 44. Revised eim d se inform him that as the 
first paragraph of se evised Statutes, requires that every 
son shall be Sith, Revin who. “ manufactures fermented 
ors of any name or desc for sale from malt, wholly or in 
pari or from any substitute for,” if he should man ea 
ermented liquor hops and sugar Which resembles in — 
ete. r (weiss beer being a fermented 


r made 
upon beer by the . 
fact that its alcoholle strength is usually ves 
but. 1 per cent), this hop beer 
from a substitute for malt within the meanin of the 
if he makes it for sale he must give bond and pay spe 
brewer and special tax as a malt-liquor dealer for Selling 
and tax on this beer under the first section of 


also pay. 
act of June 13, 1898. 
A genuine “ root beer” or “ spruce beer —that is, a beer made from 
—is not a similar 


roots, d llt bark, or extracts ay othe with 
fermented liquor to weiss beer or to. any other of the fermented malt 
liquors enumerated im section 3339, sed Statu utes, and therefore 
not regarded as made from a substitute for malt; and the 
turer * it is not required to o- pay tax thereon or special tax as a brewer 
and 3 dealer for making and selling it. 

espectfully, yours, 


e war-reyenue 


C. W. WILSON 
Acting Commissioner. 
Hon. W. S. Knox, Lawrence, Mass. 


Volume 4 of 9 of Decisions of Internal 
Revenue Commissioner.) 


“ SPECIAL TAX—BEERINS.” 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Orvics or COMMISSIONER OP e REVENUB, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1001. 
Sin: Your letter of the 26th ultimo has been received, inelosing a 
formula for the manufacture of a — called “ beerine.” From this 
formula it appears that the beverage in question is made in pu: of 
fermented malt Jodie (lager beer), and that it is like a light table beer 
and should han 5 — as such and not like common soda water.“ This 
being the case, the beve: must be as similar to weiss beer, 
and the manufacturer o it m must be . to pay special tax as a 
brewer oe tax on this — other — — ged in selling 
it must be —— to pay special = as mal -liquor de: 
Respec 


* 
ROBERT WILLIAMS 
Acting Commissioner, 


(Department 429. 


„ H. L. REMMEL, 
Collector Internal Revenue, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


(Department 690. Volume 6 of 8 of Decisions of Internal 
Revenue Commissioner.) 


SPECIAL TAX—BARLEY BREW on BOK ALE, 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1903. 

GENTLEMEN; A sample of a beverage submitted to this office by your 
representative, ley brew o by you into this country and sold under the 
name of “ barl 1 rew or bok ale,“ has been analyzed by the chemist 
here, who r epo this ofice under date of the 10th instant that it 
contains 0.53 per —.— of alcohol by volume, 0.42 by weight, and 0.48 
per cent of total solid matter, and that “ while it has, in general, the 
appearance and flavor of a malt liquor,” it is rather an imitation. of a 
mait liquor tham the thing itself. 

In view of the results thus shown by the chemist’s analysis, this 
office holds that the beverage in question, put upon the market in 
the precise condition of the sam herein descri is not amon: 
those fermented liquors enumera: in section 3339, Revised Statutes 
the United States, 5 that therefore tax is not required thereon, nor 
the special tax of dealer in malt Hanok for its sale, under the 
internal-reyenue — of the United States. 

* 
ROBERT WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Acting Commissioner, 


To 


— 
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(T. D. 892, volume 8.) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Orrice or INTERNAL REVENUE COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, D. O., April 26, 1905. 
AMERICAN BREWERS’ REVIEW Co.. 


Chicago, III. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 19th instant has been received, 
relating to a beverage made from malt or from some substitute for 
malt, and fermented, and stating that “the question arises frequently 
among brewers what is the limit of alcohol content that makes the 
beverage intoxicating; that is to say, from the legal point of view.” 

The intoxicating character of such a berber is important and 
material under the prohibitory liquor laws of a State or Territory, but 
is not material under the internal-revenue laws of the United tes. 

A fermented liquor made from malt—for example, weiss beer— 
may contain so small an amount of alcohol (say 13 to 1 per cent or 
less) as to entitle it to be regarded as “ nonintoxicating” under the 
local probibitory laws, but this fact does not relieve the brewer of 
this beverage from the necessity of giving bond and paying special 
tax as a brewer under the internal-revenue laws of the United States, 
as well as paying tax on this beer. 

As to the alcoholic limit below which in any such beverage you say 
“there is a widespread Impression that 2 per cent by volume con- 
stitutes this limit,” there is no basis for this impression, unless it be 
in the fact that the act of March 2, 1867, exempted small beer from 
the tax on fermented liquors under the internal-revenue laws of the 
United States, as they then stood, but did not define small beer, thus 
leaving it to this department to lay down a rule by which smal] beer 
should be distinguished from other beer on which the tax was imposed. 
This was done by special No. 102, issued by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, May 18, 1871, wherein the exem tion as to small 
beer was “held to apply nen to such fermented liquors as contain 
not to exceed 24 per cent alcohol.“ 

The later provisions of the internal-reyenue laws of the United 
States superseding this act of 1867, and su ently incorporated in 
the Revised Statutes of the United States in 1873, omitted this exempt- 
ing provision, and since then there has been no such exemption as to 
any fermented liquor made from malt or from any substitute for 
malt; and now, under these laws, every fermented liquor, the main 
ingredient of which is malt or a substitute for malt, such as 
grain of any kind, or sugar, or molasses, or any other material that 
may be found to take the place of malt, is held to be subject to the 
tax Imposed by these laws on ale, beer, porter, and other similar 
fermented liquors, and the manufacturers thereof are required to give 
bond and pay special tax as brewers and dealers therein special tax as 
malt liquor dealers. 

There are, however, beverages manufactured and sold which con- 
sist mainly of water carbonated, but by the addition of a small quan- 
tity of an “cxtract” made of tax-paid beer, are given the flavor, 
taste, and appearance of malt liquor, but contain not more than one- 
half of 1 r cent of alcohol, he settled ruling ts that where this 
quantity of alcohol (mean of 1 per cent) is not exceeded in an 
such imitation beer, it does not come within the notice of the internal. 
revenue laws of the United States, and therefore special tax is not 
required to be paid for its manufacture and sale. 


Respectfully, 
p AA Roserr WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Acting Commissioner, 


(T. D. 1193, volume 10.) 


In this decision a sample of“ hop-ale" was analyzed in the office of 
the commissioner on May 11, 1907, and was found to contain 0.85 per 
cent of alcohol by volume. The decision continues: 

“In this and other cases where the alcoholic content has not greatly 
exceeded fifty one-hundredths per cent, this office holds that special-tax 
liability begins with the first day of the month in which the earliest 
sample found to contain more than 0.50 per cent was taken for anal- 
yis and the stamp-tax liability begins on the date such sample was 

ken.“ 


Joun G. CAPERS 
Commissioner, 


rice or 


, Respectfully, 


Mr. E. E. BUTLER, 
Collector Second District, Bristol, Tenn, 


(T. D. 1194, volume 10.) 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL ItnvENUE, 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1907. 


GENTLEMEN: In reply to your letter of the 27th ultimo, requesting a 
copy or statement of the ruling of this office as to beerine and similar 
beverages, you are informed that the ruling is that a beverage which 
has an appreciable alcoholic content, ca by the addition thereto 
or use in the manufacture of distilled spirits or wine, can not be manu- 
factured without the payment of special tax as rectifier, or sold with- 
out payment of special tax as liquor dealer. If the beverage has an 
alcoholic content of more than one-half of 1 per cent, derived from 
fermented malt liquors added thereto or used in process of manufac- 
ture, the producer must pay special tax as brewer, tax on his product 
as a fermented liquor in which substitute for malt is used, and sellers 
of the beverage or product must pay special tax as malt-liquor dealers, 


ieee Jons G. CAPERS 
~ Commissioner, 


(T. D. 1307, volume 11.) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1908. 


GENTLEMEN: This office is in receipt of your letter of the 3ist 
ultimo, relative to the manufacture of soft drinks from malt and hops 
and calling attention to previous rulings of this office as to the re- 

uirements of tax on a fermented liquor made from malt, regardless of 

e percentage of alcohol contained, and as to the nonrequirement of 
special tax for the sale of beverages containing less than one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol. 

In reply you are advised that after careful consideration I have 
reached the ‘conclusion that, while section 3389, Revised Statutes, re- 
quires the payment of the tax of $1 per barrel on all beer, lager beer, 
ale, porter. and other similar fermented liquors, the practical admin- 
istration of the law necessitates the fixing of a point below which 
the alcoholic content is too inconsiderable to class the beverage as 
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either of the liquors enumerated above, or similar thereto, or to bring 
same within the consideration of the internal-revenue laws. The 
pasusa and rulings of this office bave already fixed this point as one- 

lf of 1 per cent in the case of sales of beverages: of this character, 
and I see no sufficient reason for oe a a distinction. between the 
manufacturer’ and dealer in this class of beverages. It is therefore 
held that beverages containing not more than one-half of 1 cent 
of alcohol by volume do not come within the consideration of the in-. 
ternal-revenue laws cither as to manufacture or sale. : 

Respectfully, 
Joux G. Capers, Commissioner. 

(Norkx.—This decision makes the limit one-half of 1 per cent alcohol. 
Later decisions and present practice require less than one-half of 1 
per cent alcohol.) A 


(T. D. 1345, volume 11,) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
ê Washington, D. O., April 18, 1908. 
Sin: In reply to your letter of the 13th instant your are informed 
that this office has not approved the manufacture of soft drinks or 
so-called beer containing less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
upon the premises of a regular brewery, for the reason that such 
manufacture must necessarily be subject to rigid internal-revenue 
ss Sad ae and would doubtless prove a fruitful source of annoyance 
both to the manufacturer and to the revenue officers. 
Respectfully, 
Roper? WILLIAMS, Jr., 
° Acting Commissioner. 


Mr. si 


Omaha, Nebr. 


(T. D. 1360, volume 11.) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
$ Washington, D. C., May 19, 1908, 
Sin: Referring to your conference with this office relative to the 
manufacture of so-called “temperance beer“ on the premises of a 
regular brewery, I bave the honor to advise you that, as stated in F. D. 
1845, this office has not approved the manufacture of soft drinks and 
untaxable beverages on the premises of a brewery producing taxable 
fermented liquors, for the reason that such 9 would necessaril 
be subjected to close supervision, and would probably result in much 
annoyance both to the manufacturer and to reyenue officers. 
There is, however, no provision of law or regulations which specifically 
chine such practice, and if brewers undertake to manufacture such a 
everage it is desirable that the position of this office be clearly under- 


stood. j 

T. D. 1307, holding that a beverage ste heer less than one-half of 1 

r cent of alcohol is not taxable as a fermented liquor, is based upon the 

lief, reached after careful examination of numerous samples submitted 
to this office, that such a beverage, made from a wort in which such a 
small quantity of malt or other material is used that the product when 
fully fermented does not contain one-half of 1 per cent of alcokol, or 
made from a wort containing ordinary amounts of malt or other mate- 
rial and only sl y fermented, does not resemble any of the fermentec 
liquors enumera 1 n the statute imposing a tax on such liquors sufi- 
ciently closely to classified as such. 


The manufacture of any fermented mash, wort, or wash, and the sepa 
ration by. any procen of the alcoholic. content therefrom, except upon 
the premises of a registered distill 


ay, is prohibited by section 3282, 
Revised Statutes, but a proviso to the section expressly 
mented liquors from its provisions. 

It is therefore held that the manufacture of an ordinary beer and the 
reduction of the alcoholic content to less than one-half of 1 per cent by 
boiling in the open air, or by any other process, is prohibited, unless the 
product is 12 9 So within the exemption of the proviso by being taxed 
as a fermented liquor, regardless of its alcoholic content, but suc pron: 
uct, containing less than one-half of 1 per cent alcohol, may be sold by 
retailers without the payment of special tax. 

Brewers who manufacture a beverage by this process should treat it 
in all respects as a fermented liquor, taking up on their records the mate- 
rial from which it is made. 

Brewers who also manufacture a beverage which does not at any 
process of manufacture contain more than one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol should credit themselves, by separate red-ink entries on their 
material book. with the quantity of materials used for this specifie 

urpose, and should use the utmost care to keep the processes as well as 
Phe materials used in the production of the two classes of beverages 
separate, and to keep the taxable and untaxable articles separate and 
distinct one from the other. The temperance beverage, when removed 
from the brewery premises, must be contained in packages unlike those 
ordinarily used for containing fermented liquor. 

JOHN G. CAPERS, 


Respectfull 
8 0 Commissioner. 


exempts for 


(T. D. 2354, volume 18.) 
; TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, D. C., August 2, 1018. 
To collectors of internal revenue and others concerned: 

The following excerpt from an official letter emanating from this 
office on this date is published for the information of all concerned: 

“Neferring to your letter of May 15 last and to office reply thereto 
under date of May 24 in regard to a nonalcoholic beverage * * œ» 
you are informed that upon reconsideration of this matter I have de- 
cided to extend the scope of T. D. 1360 so as to make the question of the 
taxability of the so-called temperance beer produced on brewery prem- 
ises concurrently with fermented liquors depend upon the alcoholic con- 
tent at the time when the same is finished and ready for sale, without 
regard to the Spry of alcohol which it may have contained at pre- 
vious stages of its manufacture. In other words, if the so-called tem- 
perance beer, when finished and ready for sale, does not contain more 
than one-half of 1 r cent of alcohol by volume, it will be regarded 
as a nontaxable article, even though it — have contained a greater 
percentage of alcohol during the process of its manufacture. 

This ruling will take effect August 15, 1916, and in no case will it 
be retroactive. It will apply. exclusively to beverages sold or removed 
on and after the 15th instant. 

W. H. OSBORN, 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
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Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
ield? 

: Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 

man yield. 

Mr. DYER. If I have any time I will be glad to yield to my 
colleague on the committee. Is my time up, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 12 seconds remaining. 

Mr. DYER. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I suggest to the gentleman that in 
the Treasury decisions 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr, CURRIE of Michigan. May the gentleman’s time be 
extended for 30 seconds, 

Mr. DYER. I asked for time from the chairman of the com- 
mittee, but he refused to give it to me, and I had to obtain it 
from the gentleman on the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE]. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the pending 
bill is to enforce war-time and constitutional prohibition. I 
shall confine my remarks to the constitutional aspects of that 
question, with particular reference to the bearing of the second 
section of the eighteenth amendment upon the present bill. The 
first section of the eighteenth amendment provides that— 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors * * + 
for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

So far as the general effect of this language is concerned, of 
course it immediately is self-executing and wipes out all legis- 
lation in conflict with its provisions. The second section of the 
eighteenth amendment, however, provides as follows: 

The Con and the several States shall have concurrent power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

I call the attention of the House to the fact that this language 


is vastly different from any enforcement provision heretofore 
In the thirteenth, | 


contained in any constitutional amendment. 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments to the Constitution the 
provisions were that— 

Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

The words “concurrent power” of the several States were 
not included in any previous constitutional enforcement provi- 
sion. 

It is very significant that it was thought necessary to insert 
this change in this article of the Constitution. When the reso- 
lution suggesting the amendment passed the Senate and came 
over to the House for its action, it contained the usual provi- 
sion that Congress alone should have the power to enforce the 
article by appropriate legislation. As it came from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of which I happened to be a member 
at the time, this change was inserted in it, and the change was 
inserted in it for a purpose. That purpose, it seems to me, is 
apparent upon the face of the article itself by the ordinary con- 
struction of the language which has been used. It is not a 
new feature in our Constitution that there should be joint 
action by the Federal and the State Governments. In the very 
first article of the Constitution, in the tenth section, there is 
provision made for prohibition upon the powers of the States 
with reference to certain legislation, and also provision made 
which is of the nature of conditional prohibition which requires 
concurrent action on the part of both Federal and State Gov- 
‘ernments. In- Article I, section 10, for instance, the second 
paragraph provides: 

No State ħali, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts 
or duties on imports or exports— 

And so forth. 

The prohibition is conditional—that is, if Congress gives its 
consent. If there is joint action by the State and by Congress, 
then the State will have the power under this section to legis- 
late on the question. Then again, the third paragraph of sec- 
tion 10 of Article I provides: 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty on 
tonnage— 

And so forth. 

There again joint action is contemplated by the Federal Con- 
stitution, that the States can act provided the Federal Govern- 
ment gives its consent for such action. Again the word “ con- 
current“ is used in the Constitution itself in the very first article 
with reference to legislation, where it provides that all acts or 
resolutions of Congress requiring the concurrence of the two 


‘Houses shall be presented to the President for his signature 


and approval, the concurrence of the two Houses meaning, of 
course, in the sense of joint action. These provisions are con- 
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tained in the Constitntion itself, and therefore it was no new. 
thing to insert in this proposed article which was to be submitted 
to the States a provision that there should be joint action on the 
part of both the Federal and the State Governments. There was, 
however, a supreme reason which induced the insertion in this 
particular article of the language to which I have referred. It 


was regarded as an elementary principle that all jurisdiction 


upon the question of the control or the prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors previous to the adoption 
of the eighteenth amendment, outside of any war powers which 
might be exercised by the Congress, was vested in the several 
States, and that Congress, outside of any powers which it might 
have under the interstate-commerce clause, had no jurisdiction 
whatever of the question. Upon that question you will recall 
the specifie provisions of one of the amendments to the Consti- 
tution that all powers not delegated to the Federal Government 
are reserved to the States. 

Therefore it becomes, it seems to me, a very vital question to 
inquire what the real intention was in this change in the en- 
forcement provision of this amendment to the Constitution. The 
enforcement of prohibitory legislation is something which reaches 
out into every State and into every school district and hamlet 
of the country. It meant that there would be legislation which 
would revolutionize in many sections of the country the social 
habits of the people and it meant that if this power were to be 
exercised to its fullest extent by the appointment of an un- 
limited number of Federal inspectors or agents it would be of 
such potential consequence in the exercise of it that it could be 
made a tremendous political engine throughout the length and 
breadth of the country which would reach into every school 
district of the country and obtain practical control of every 
doubtful congressional district in the country. It was in order 
that that situation might not arise, in order that the States 
should have some power left in control of the situation that this 
clause was inserted in this amendment, that the enforcement of 
it should be by the concurrent action of both the Federal and 
the State governments. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does that mean that if the State does not 
enact legislation by means of which it could undertake the en- 
forcement of this provision the Federal jurisdiction for the 
enforcement would be compiete, or does it mean that each must’ 
act before the jurisdiction is complete? 

Mr. STEELE. My interpretation of this clause of the Consti- 
tution is that the word “ concurrent ” must be given its ordinary, 
usual, and accepted definition, that it means running together, 
joint, concurrent action, and that this action, in order to be com- 
plete under this provision of the Constitution, must be action not 
aS of the Federal Government but of the State governments as 
well. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
ther? 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. x 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose a State refuses to take action? 

Mr. STEELE. If the State refuses to take action there is no 
action; but you can not presume that the State is going to fail 
in the fulfillment of its duties; but there must be agreement. 

Mr. MADDEN. The question I wanted to ask and perhaps 
did not ask is whether if the people of a given State through - 
their State authority did not choose to adopt the law for the 
enforcement of the provisions of the act we are about to pass, 
would it then be within the power of the Federal Government 
to exercise control within that State? 

Mr. STEELE. My answer to that is this: There can not be 
two supreme legislative powers exercising at the same time 
upon the same object. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. In this case in ratifying this amendment, in 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 


placing it as part of the Constitution, we have seen fit to 


create two joint supreme powers, one the Federal Government 
and the other the State government. Both of those supreme 
powers must act before full effect can be given to the concur- 
rent provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield right there for 
a question? 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. VENABLE. Under the Federal statute is provided a pen- 
alty for the robbing of box cars and goods in interstate trans- 


‘portation and power is conferred upon the State courts to en- 


force that statute and inflict a penalty and confine the offender 
after conviction in a State penal institution. How would the 


gentleman square that statute with the contention that you can 
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not have two sovereignties acting upon an individual at the 
same time? 

Mr. STEELE. The answer to that is simply this: You have 
in your State State laws operating upon certain objects. There 
Dean be both Federal and State legislation relating, for instance, 
to post offices or to the coinage, which may also be a penal 
loffense under State laws. 

Mr. VENABLE. That is not the case here, if the gentleman 
will pardon me. This is a case where the State courts and 
the State authorities are enforcing an act of Congress and a 
Federal statute. This is not a case where one act constitutes 
n breach of two laws. One law of the State and the other the 
[law of the Federal Government. But this is a case where the 
State authority seizes the individual, takes him into the State 
court, tries him in a eee AA Wick ee 
institution in the enforcement of a purely Federal statute. 

Mr, STEELE. In that case the State court is simply the 

agent, you may say, of the Federal Government in the enforce- 
ment of a Federal law. 

Mr. VENABLE. But I understood the gentleman's 
was that two sovereignties could not act upon an individual? 

Mr. STEELE. The State did not enact the law in that case, 

it was simply enforcing the law. Only one sovereignty, the 
Federal Government, actually legislated. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. My time is limited, but I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is aware of the concurrent 
| Jurisdiction existing in the United States court and in our State 
l circuit courts with respect to granting citizenship papers to in- 
If the State court has acquired jurisdiction of 


United States court has acquired jurisdiction they naturalize 
them. Does not that answer the gentleman’s contention? 

Mr. STEELE. No. 

ss BLANTON, It is concurrent? 

Mr. STEELE. It does not answer my contention at all. The 

, gentleman has failed to perceive that both Federal and State 
co urts in naturalization cases are simply enforcing a Federal 
‘law. ‘The law of one sovereignty that has the right to legis- 
f 
t 


upon the question and the only sovereignty that can legis- 
upon naturalization is the Federal Government. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

- Mr. STEELE. I will. 

Mr. HOCH. The gentleman has referred to the concurrent 
| action. Now, this amendment provides that Congress and the 
States shall have concurrent power to enforce. Do I understand 
the gentleman to contend the phrase “concurrent power” to 
| enforce amounts to the same thing as “concurrent action”? 
Does not this concurrent power simply mean power is concur- 
rent or running together? It does not necessitate at all that the 
i action must be concurrent. Is it not then a very plain distinc- 
tion between concurrent action and concurrent power to enforce? 

Mr. STEELE. I will answer the gentleman, and then I must 
ask to be allowed to proceed without interruption, because my 
time is limited. I say to the gentleman that the language of 
this clause of the constitutional amendment calls for concurrent 
‘power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. The 
‘coneurrent power to do what? To legislate: What is legisla- 
tion? A rule of action by the supreme power, and that is what 
Is contemplated here when the supreme power is the two sover- 
eignties mentioned in this article. Now, I must be allowed to 
‘proceed, because my time is limited. Now, in this particular 
construction, and it is not a technical construction, because I 
am giving the ordinary and usual meaning to the word “ con- 
‘eurrent.” “Concurrent” is defined in the Century Dictionary 
as meaning “concurring or acting in conjunction; agreeing in 
the same act; contributing to the same event or effect; operat- 
ing with; coincident; conjoined; joint; concomitant; coordi- 
nate; combined.” In the Standard Dictionary it is defined as 
“meeting or joining at the same point; united in action or 
application; coordinate.” Webster says it means the “act of 
‘concurring; meeting or coming together; union; conjunction.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. I want to be perfectly candid and state just 
vo I believe those who are particularly espousing prohibi- 

on—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEELE. I will, if the gentleman will grant me addi- 
tional time out of his time. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. I have not got the time; but I would like to 
eall attention to what the lawyers say the word “eoneurrent ” 
means, not the dictionaries 

Mr. STEELE. I can not yield. The gentleman can put that 
in his own time, of course. But I simply wish to state what the 
contention is on the other side in reference to this, and then, in 


EER: 


the time which I have at hand, try to point out what I regard as 
the fallacy of that course of reasoning. In the hearings before 
the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Wheeler, who represented the Anti- 
Saloon League, presented an argument as to the proper interpre- 
tation of this second clause of the constitutional amendment. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Husrep] asked him these 
questions: 

N ge Mogg ou read that, in order to clarify th tter 1 
my mind, at least, will} you kindly aA just what ä — the 
word “ coneurrent™ to mean as used in the amendment? Do you under- 
stand it to be synonymous with “ 2 

Mr. WErELER. I understand concurrent pow 


revent the other aun of Government front 
t of Government had the power to do but 


to do. 
Mr. 8 Is there any authority for such a definition? 
Mr. WHEELER. Concurrent power means equal Nggak The difficulty 
that had arisen n e use of the term in 
connection concurrent and legislation. 


And amplifying what he meant by equal power, Mr. Wheeler 
further said: 


Huch of these units FÄ the: 
enact the laws for its own jurisdiction. will be enforced by the 
officers of their own jurisdiction. To make 
that Obio ahould pass a Tas different t from 
Sees — law than Ohio. 


et he State, officers in hio pone also enforce the State le 
yo There would be 

asians in this, that there would be two 

true with legislation that we now have. 

Now, that is the contention of those who are arguing for ex- 
treme action on the part of Congress. The contention is that it 
shall be equal and that in its final analysis the word “ concur- 
rent” must mean paramount, supreme, instead of what it ordi- 
narily means, namely, concurrent—joint or cooperative. There 
can not be two equal supreme legislative powers acting upon the 
same object. i 

Now, it simply would mean this, that so far as the State 
power is concerned the Federal governmental agencies would 
come into each one of the several States, and no matter what the 
action of the State might be with reference to enforcement pro- 
visions, they would enforce the Federal law. For 
Rhode Island has already passed an act providing for the manu- 
facture and sale of liquors containing not more than 4 per cent 
of alcohol. Suppose that here should pass this law 
which makes it a penal offense for anybody to manufacture or 
sell liquor containing more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. 
Manifestly there would be, then, if that interpretation were to 
prevail, a contradiction between the Federal legislation and the 
State legislation. And if the equal-power theory were to prevail, 
then it would simply result in Federal agents, as stated by Mr. 

„going into the State of Rhode Island and arresting 
who might act upon the provisions of the Rhode 
Island State law. It would mean that they would be vases 
under the Federal law for doing the very things which the State 
law had authorized them to do. 

Now, is that a situation that is to be tolerated? 
able that Congress, in suggesting this constitutional amendment, 
is it reasonable to suppose that the people in ratifying it, meant 
by “concurrent power” that that condition of affairs should 
exist in every State of this Union? I do not believe it; neither 
do I think it is a reasonable or fair or proper in tion, or 
an tion which the language used fairly bears and 


imports. 

If that were to be done, it would simply mean that the Federal 
power would be supreme. What would be the necessity for any 
State action at all if in the difference between the State gov- 
ernment and the Federal Government, the Federal Government 
should be supreme? What has become of the concurrent power. 
that is mentioned in this article of the Constitution? It would 
be the same as if that provision had not been inserted. 

Mr. DEWALT. May J interrupt the gentleman just a moment? 

Mr. STEELE. Tes, sir. 

Mr, DEWALT. Does not another article of the Constitution 
provide for concurrent action in regard to treaties? 

Mr. STEELE. It does. 

Mr. DEWALT. What is the meaning of the word “ concur- 
rent” there? And, reasoning from that standpoint, what is the 
reasoning in regard to this? I think that is the seventh article 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. STHELD. Simply, as I recall the provision of the 
article, it authorizes the President to negotiate treaties, and, 
when ratified by two-thirds of the Senate, to become the supreme 
law of the land. There, again, joint action is required—the 
action of the Executive and action on the part of the Senate, 
It simply bears out what I said previohsly, that joint action is 
contemplated by a number of the provisions of the Constitution, 


tion 
or law- 
or laws; but That is 
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And while on that subject I may call the attention of the 
committee to another provision of the Constitution which con- 


templates joint action. In the proyision with reference to 

Mr. DEWALT. Joint resolutions ™ is another one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. I yield five minutes additional to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEELE. In the provision with reference to the election 

of Senators and Representatives it provides that they shall be 
elected in accordance with the election laws of the States, but 
it also says that Congress may make and alter other laws with 
reference to the same subject, also contemplating joint action 
by the States and by Congress. 
- Now, I have just referred to the sixth article of the Con- 
stitution, which provides that all laws made in pursuance of 
this Constitution and all treaties made shall be the supreme 
law of the land, which has been referred to by numerous people 
with reference to the proper interpretation of this article. That 
says, In pursuance of this Constitution“; and if it is not con- 
current, it is not in pursuance of the Constitution. Again, a 
clause in a constitutional amendment, being the latest expressed 
will of the people, will prevail over a provision of the original 
instrument inconsistent with the amendment; and in this con- 
nection I wish to call your attention to several judicial inter- 
pretations of the word “concurrent” as used in legislation 
heretofore. 

In my own State of Pennsylvania, where the Delaware River 
is the boundary line between Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
immediately after the American Revolution a compact was en- 
tered into between the State of Pennsylvania and the State of 
New Jersey providing that both States should have concurrent 
jurisdiction over the waters of the Delaware River. The ques- 
tion came before the courts of New Jersey in two cases—one the 
Trenton City Bridge Co., in Thirteenth New Jersey, Equity Re- 
ports 46, and the other in the case of Attorney General against 
Railroad Co., Twenty-seventh New Jersey, Equity 627. 

In both cases this court, one of the recognized courts of the 
country recognized for ability—in passing upon the word 
concurrent“ with reference to the jurisdiction over the river 
held that required joint action, and that unless joint action was 
taken by the legislatures of both States it was invalid. In one 
case in particular an act was passed by the State of New Jersey 
and the State of Pennsylvania refused to concur in it, and the 
court of New Jersey finally held that the statute passed by 
New Jersey was a nullity. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virignia. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the 
gentleman a question? : ` 

Mr..STEELE. If I have time. My time is very limited, and 
I want to finish if I can. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of virginia. I just wanted to ask what 
would be the gentleman's ideasas to the practical working of 
this legislation under section 2 of the eighteenth amendment. Is 
it the gentleman’s contention that in order to get effective action 
under that section Congress would have to pass an act and that 
act would have to be validated by all the States of the Union? 

Mr. STEELE. It would not have to be validated by all the 
States of the Union, but in order to be effective in any State 
it would have to be concurred in by that particular State. It 
may be concurred in by 20 States or 25 States, and it may be 
refused to be concurred in by one other State, and in that par- 
ticular State it would not apply. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then, under your theory, the 
action of Congress would not be operative? 

Mr. STEELE. I say it means here joint action. It is a 
question of language, and I am giving you the meaning of the 
words and the interpretation of the courts. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Take, for instance, the State 
of Virginia, and suppose Congress passed an act to enforce sec- 
tion 2, and Virginia does not pass such an act putting it into 
effect. Then it would not be valid in Virginia? 

Mr. STEELE. That is correct. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then ‘Virginia, in order to make 
it effective in Virginia, would have to validate the act of Con- 


gress? 

Mr. STEELE. It would have to concur. The same prin- 
ciple was enunciated in the United States Circuit Court for 
the District of Oregon with reference to a compact entered 
into between the States of Oregon and Washington in reference 
to the Columbia River. There concurrent jurisdiction was also 
given, and in an early case, in Sixty-ninth Federal, page 535, 
which was cited with approval in Nelson v. Oregon (212 U. S., 
315), the court held that inasmuch as the act of Congress ad- 
mitting Oregon into the Union provided for concurrent juris- 
diction-on the Columbia River the word concurrent“ when 
applied to the jurisdiction of Oregon to enact penal laws for the 


Columbia River “can only mean the power to enact such 
criminal statutes as are agreed to or acquiesced in by the State 
o ri or as are already in force within its juris- 

ction.” 7 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEELE. I regret I have not the time. If the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsteap] will give me additional time, I 
will try to answer. 

The court concluded its opinion in that case as follows: 

It is clear, therefore, that this right in each State is not subject to 
control or regulation by the other unless there is mutual agreement 
to that end. 

In Wedding v. Meyler (192 U. S., 573), under what is known 
as the Virginia compact and the act of Congress making Ken- 
tucky a State, the State of Indiana had concurrent jurisdiction 
with Kentucky on the Ohio River. The court said: 

But so far as applicable we adopt the statement of Chief Justice 
Robertson in Arnold v. Shields (5 Dana, 18): “ Jurisdiction unqualified, 
being as it is the sovereign authority to make, decide on, and execute 
laws, a concurrence of jurisdiction, therefore, must entitle Indiana to 
as much power, legislative, judicial, and executive, as that 
by Kentucky over as much of the Ohio River as flows between them.“ 

In Nelson v. Oregon (212 U. S., 815) a question again arose 
as to concurrent jurisdiction of tke States of Oregon and 
Washington over the Columbia River, and it was held that 
one holding a purse-net license from the State of Washington 
could not be prosecuted for using such net on the Washington 
side of the Columbia River in the courts of Oregon for vio- 
lating the statute of that State prohibiting the use of such nets. 

The court said: 

The plaintif in error was within the limits of the State of Wash- 
ington doing an act which that State in terms authorized and gave 
him a license to do. Can the State of Oregon, by virtue of its con- 
current jurisdiction, disregard that authority, practically override the 
legislation of Washington, and punish a man for doing within the ter- 
ritorial limits of Washington an act which that State had especially 
authorized him to do? e are of opinion that it can not. It is not 
at all impossible that in some instances the interests of the two 
States may be different. Certainly, as appears in the present case, 
the opinion of the legislatures of the two States is different, and the one 
can not enforce its opinion against that of the other. 

The fundamental purpose in construing a constitutional pro- 
vision is to ascertain and give effect to the intent of the framers 
and the people who adopted it. It should not be technical, 
literal, or strict, but should aim to give effect to the purpose 
indicated by a fair interpretation of the language used. This 
purpose, however, must be gathered from the language of the 
instrument itself. The first resort in all cases is to the ordi- 
nary meaning of the words actually used. Application of this 
rule inevitably leads to the conclusion that joint action by 
Congress and the several States is necessary for enforcement 
legislation under the eighteenth amendment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. ; 

The C Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CURRIE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. : 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I shall be barely able to cover this subject during 
the time allotted to me, and I must therefore request that I be 
not interrupted until I shall have concluded my statement. 
Then if I have the time I will very gladly yield for any ques- 
tions that anyone may desire to ask. 

This is one of the most important measures before Congress, 
It purports to answer the demand of a great Nation that has 
outlawed the traffic in intoxicating liquors. On December 18, 
1917, the Sixty-fifth Congress submitted to the legislatures of 
the various States what has since become the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. Within 18 months three- 
fourths of the States had ratified. Forty-five out of the 48 have 
now ratified. 

The eighteenth amendment reads: 

Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States, and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for beverage 
porpura is hereby prohibited. 

EC. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Congress is charged with the task of enacting a code to enforce 
that amendment. The happiness and welfare of countless thou- 
sands throughout the land depend upon how ably Congress 
meets that duty and responsibility. We may differ as to the 
extent of our authority to legislate under the eighteenth amend- 
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ment, we may differ as to the wisdom of some features in this 
bill, but its purpose should command the support of every Mem- 


ber. It was a wise judge, speaking for the court in Goddard 


v. Jacksonville (15 III., 589), who said: 

When we defend the sale of liquors * * * we draw our argu- 
ments ‘from our appetites and not our reason, obeervation. and experi- 
ence. 

Whether or not we favored prohibition is no longer the ques- 
tion. It matters not what our personal views or prejudices may 
be. Our plain and paramount duty is to uphold the Constitution. 
We should enact a sane and sensible code. It will be neither 
sane nor sensible if it fails to take into consideration the nature 
of the business that has been outlawed and the characteristics 
a tendencies of those who will endeavor to thwart the Nation's 
w: 

Justice McReynolds, in rendering the opinion in Orane v. 
Campbell (245 U. S., 804), referred to“ the notorious difficulties 
always attendant upon efforts to suppress traffic in liquors.” 

The Supreme Court (137 U. S., 86) has characterized the 
Uaqẽor traffic as “a source of crime and misery to society.“ 
‘Courts take ‘judicial notice of the general lawlessness of -this 
business. Congress should also take notice that the liquor in- 
‘terests use every subterfuge to break down prohibition law and 
then boast of its failure. We must legislate with these matters 
fully in mind. [Applause,] 

Constitutional prohibition will not become effective until Jan- 
uary 16, 1920. The so-called war-time prohibition ‘has, since 
September 8, 1917, prohibited the manufacture of distilled 
liquors, and since May 1, 1919, the manufacture of beer and wine. 
Under its provisions the sale of any intoxicating liquors for 
beverage purposes has been unlawful since June 80. The Presi- 
dent has requested Congress to repeal this law. If it is not re- 
pealed or its terms suspended by the President, then Congress 
should provide for its enforcement by additional legislation. 

Title 1 of the bill under consideration is submitted for that 


purpose, 

In my judgment, Congress will never repeal war-time pro- 
hibition. It was a wise enactment. It is just as sensible and 
right to-day as it was on the 21st day of last November, when 
the President signed the bill. [Applause.] If Congress is to be 
criticized, it should be for waiting so long before acting in the 
first place. This delay was not occasioned by the House. In 
less than 60 days after we entered the war it passed a bill 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of all intoxicating liquors, 
Upon the suggestion of the President, this bill was amended in 
the Senate so as to prohibit only the manufacture of distilled 
spirits. ‘The President was authorized, in his discretion, to 
prohibit the manufacture of beer and other intoxicants. This 
act was approved on August 10, 1917, and contained the follow- 
ing language: 


of distilled 3 for beverage ' purposes + Whenever the Presi- 
dent shall find that limitation, R st 3 of the use of 
foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in production of malt or 
vinous m n for beverage purposes, or the 1 reduction of the alcoholic 
content any such malt or vinous liquor is essential in order to assure 
an adequate and continuons — of food, or that the national security 
and defense will be subserved thereby, he is authorized from time to 
time to prescribe and give publie notiee of the extent of the limitation, 
regulation, prohibition, or ‘reduction so necessitated. 

Congress by that act outlawed the manufacture of whisky and 
distilled liquors, but President Wilson failed to use his authority 
and prohibit the manufacture of beer. ‘His reluctance and 
failure to act then, when the Nation was at war, should not 
inspire any particular confidence in his recommendations now. 
In answer to righteous public sentiment, Congress took this 
matter in hand, and the Agricultural bill which became a law 
on November 21, 1918, contained this provision: 

That after June 30, 1919, until the conclusion of the Present war and 
thereafter until ‘the te tion of -demobil 1 it pene 
be Pa to sell for beverage purposes an; spirits 

o beer, wine, or other intoxicating 7 malt or vinous . 
shall bs sold for beverage purposes except for export. 

In his message to Congress on May 20, 1919, the President 
said: 

The demobilization of the military forces of the country has pro- 


gressed to such a point that it seems to me entirely safe now to remove 


the ban upon the manufacture and sale of wines and beer, but I am 


advised that without further legislation I have not the legal authority 
to remove the restriction, 

This advice was given at a time when we had in our Army 
1,500,000 men. Our regular standing Army in peace times is 
175,000. The President says it seems to him entirely safe to 
remove the ban because demobilization has progressed to such a 
point. Is there any reason for prohibition during demobiliza- 
tion? ‘Congress so declared, and even the President does not 
deny. If we owed.it to any of our soldier boys and their loved 
ones back home from whom we called them to remove the 


liquor curse during their demobilization, then we owe it to the 
million vet to be demobilized to extend them the same pro- 
tection. 

This so-called war-time prohibition was never intended to 
pejy 155 only the period of the war. The exact language of the 
ac 

guns 

8 eg present war aud thereafter until the 
pp language was plain. “We did not deceive the brewers, 
saloon ‘keepers, or anyone else. Demobilization has not termi- 
nated, and until then the President has no moral or legal right 
to throw down the bars to the liquor interests of the country. 
[Applause.] 

For many days the Committee on the Judiciary has held hear- 
ings upon measures relating to the liquor traffic. No brewers or 
distillers appeared before the committee. Are they no longer 
interested? Where are the powerful brewers who lobbied with 
us a few months ago? I Will tell you. It has become common 
knowledge that brewers were the sustaining force behind the 
ill-famed German-American Alliance. Brewers met with agents 
of the Kaiser and for mutual protection planned to purchase 
great American newspapers. They were ready to assist the 
Kaiser in spreading his lying propaganda if in the same columns 
their own unholy cause might be pleaded. They stand discred- 
ited before the country, and that is the reason why they are not 
here protesting against this legislation. [Applause.] 

Organized labor furnished nearly all the witnesses who urged 
the repeal of war-time prohibition. They also demanded that 
we make constitutional prohibition a farce by declaring 2} per 
cent beer nonintoxicating. Much of this testimony before the 
committee seemed manufactured for the purpose. Colorado, for 
instance, has had prohibition for over three years, yet its labor 
representatives appeared to tell us that they object to our taking 


away the booze that their.own State deprived them of several 


years before. Indiana is dry, yet its labor leaders entered a 
similar protest. I am proud to say that no Michigan labor repre- 
sentative appeared to protest, and in view of Michigan’s over- 
whelming vote in April, 1919, against even beer and wine, Ias- 
sumed that no one would have the audacity to say that Michi- 
gan’s workingmen are opposed to prohibition. 

Now, Mr. Gompers has spoken. He filed with the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee and published throughout the country a base 
and slanderous charge against the citizens of Michigan. Gom- 
pers states that while the reds made a desperate but unsuccess- 
ful effort to gain foothold in Detroit prior to May 1, 1918, when 
prohibition became effective, that now, because of prohibition, 
Detroit has become a hotbed of anarchy and Bolshevism. His 
ridiculous statement insults our intelligence. Reds and radicals 
stand for crime. Their favorite rendezvous is the saloon. On 
April 15, 1918, I took occasion to. call to the attention of this 
House that reds and disloyalists were actively interfering with 
Detroit’s great war industries, “The saloons were then running 
full blast. ‘The record of arrests at Detroit during this wet era 
compared with Detroit’s record as the largest prohibition eity in 
spe world conclusively answers Mr. Gompers’s statement. [Ap- 
plause,] 

‘Statistics indicate that arrests for ‘crimes and misdemeanors 
for the dry year ending May 1, 1919, over the preceding wet year 

decreased as follows: 


Murder, 71 per cent; r assault, 58 per ce: carrying con- 
cealed 8 ns, 68 : per cent; 8 67 pu eent; disturbing Lane — 
en sorder ; vagran A cent 
ping. 92 92 per cent ; nd a totai of 226.140 155 less misdemean: — eer 
[Applause.] 
Mayor James Cousens, replying to Gompers's charges, tele- 
graphed me: 


No evidence on either May 1 or July 4 ‘celebrations that Detroit ‘is 
overrun with Bolshevists. e have had no disturbances and no evidence 
that what Mr. Gompers says is correet and can find no evidence of dis- 
content as a result of prohibition. 

[Applause.] 

When I hear these wet leaders tell how labor is opposed to 
prohibition, I often wonder why they refer to labor in such a 
restricted sense. Why do they exclude millions of laborers who 
refrain from joining the union because they fear some walking 
boss or labor agitator may force them into a sympathetic strike 
and idleness, even though their employer and employment be, 
satisfactory in every way? Why do they ignore thousands of 
patriotic, intelligent union men who vigorously oppose liquor, 
trafic? Why do they exclude the farmer in the fields, who works 
from early morn until late each day? He works longer hours 
and toils more than any other people. Upon his efforts we de- 
pend for the food necessary to life itself. To his credit and ever- 
lasting glory it can truthfully be said that the farmer stands for 
highest ideals and has made possible the success of the prohibi», 
tion cause. 
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I am unwilling 112 believe that Mr. Gompers and the witnesses 


before our committee expressed labor's views upon prohibition. 
Nor was the wet parade, staged upon the Capitol steps to frighten 
and intimidate Congress, typical of American workingmen. The 
foreign element who have not yet assimilated American habits 
were much in evidence. [Applause.}] The labor leaders told us 
that these people coming here from eastern Europe considered 
that we were taking away their rights and that prohibition 
would cause great unrest. Some hinted that it might drive cer- 
tain elements of labor to the Bolshevists, Will prohibition cause 
unrest and violence among otherwise law-abiding people? The 

contention is ubsurd. When we have labor unrest and violent 
strikes, we close the saloons. We took liquor away from the In- 
dians because of their natural unrest and the tendency of liquor 
to incite irrational and violent conduct. If these alarmists 
could scare and stampede Congress into meeting their demands 
now, what would they do next January w. the Constitution of 
their country forbids the traffic in intoxicating liquors? Will it 
cause any less unrest in January than it causes in July? Con- 
ress must decide now whether its policy shall be to heed those 
who threaten, or shall it write upon the statute books in clear 
and certain language that no interference with the Constitution 
of the United States and the manifested will of its people is go- 
ing to be tolerated? [Applause.] 

The Committee on the 1 concluded after much deliber- 
ation that the enforcement code for war-time prohibition should 
be placed under a different title, and thereby separated from the 
code for constitutional prohibition. Many believed that the eon- 
stitutional amendment would permit of more drastic provisions 
for its enforcement than would the language used in the war- 
time probibition act. Congress has no inherent power to legis- 
late upon the subject of liquor traffic. Its action must be predi- 
cated either upon the Constitution or its war powers. The 
eighteenth amendment does not prohibit until January, 1920. 
War-time prohibition enacted under the war powers of Congress 
prohibits the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, but 

expressly provides for their exportation. The Constitution pro- 
hibits the manufacture, sale, transportation, importation, and 
exportation of intoxicating liquors. 

The submission and ratification of constitutional prohibition 
in the United States represents the culmination of the greatest 
moral movement recorded in centuries. Howewe can best en- 
force this amendment is worthy of our highest consideration 
and our best effort. The committee submits title 2 of the present 
bill for that purpose. 

Certain legal propositions are naturally, if not necessarily, en- 
countered. Section 2 of the eighteenth amendment provides 
that “Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” What 
is meant by concurrent power? Must the legislatures of the 
States and the Congress of the United States act in conjunc- 
tion and only to an equal extent? Or does the word “ concur- 
rent as it appears in this section denote coextensive and equal 
power? The di gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
STEELE], who has just preceded me, insists that the legislatures 
of the States and the Congress of the United States must act to- 
gether in enacting enforcement legislation, but I submit that the 
words“ concurrent power require nothing of the kind. One of 
the primary rules for the construction of statutes and constitu- 
tional amendments is that the court shall give to them the most 
reasonable construction. No one will contend that it would be 
reasonable to expect that the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment would or could act in conjunction and to an equal degree. 
To place such a construction upon this section would be to abso- 
lutely defeat its purpose. However, to construe the grant of con- 
current power as conferring equal right and jurisdiction upon 
the State and Federal Governments to enforce by appropriate 


legislation the eighteenth amendment is not only reasonable and 


just but practicable in application. Notwithstanding the views 
expressed in the minority report—and I have the very highest 
regard for the gentlemen who have signed that report, for I 
know them well, and they are men of great capability—I have 
not the slightest doubt as to the opinion of the Supreme Court 
when this question has been presented. 

Referring to the grant of concurrent power,” the gentlemen 
joining in the minority report inquire, “ What was intended by 
the Congress and the people who ratified the amendment in 
using the qualifying phrase mentioned?” They would have us 
believe that neither the legislatures of the States nor the Con- 
gress of the United States can act by itself in the enactment 
of enforcement legislation. They tell us that State and Nation 
must act in conjunction, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. STEELE] has just told us that even an act of Congress will 
not be effective in any State until the legislature of that State 
has consented thereto. They inquire as to what was intended 


by Congress and the people who ratified the amendment by using 
the words “concurrent power.” I will tell these perplexed and 
ed gentlemen just what Congress meant and what the 
people had a right to understand it as meaning. Every gentle- 
man who signed that minority report was in this very House on 
December 17, 1917, when this identical resolution was passed, 
They heard the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. WEBB], 
then chairman of the Judiciary Committee, tell Congress and 
the country why this section 2 had been added. At page 423, 
volume 56, part 1, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mr. WEnn said: 
oe first 2 1 in the Judiciary Committee was the new 
n 2. t passed the Senate it provided that Congress should 
have the 5 —.— to enforce ‘this article by a ropriate legislation. Most 
of the members, including self, of the Judiciary Committee, both wet 
ona dry, felt that there ought to be a reservation to the State also of 
power > enforce their prohibition laws. e 
— te Doae 8 ro ier ag 8 legisla- 
3 amendment reads : e 


“ The Congress several States shall have concurrent power to 
enforce this artic mers ana A app riate legislation.” 

I believe, regardless of one 8 on the dry and wet question, ever, 
Member will agree with this is a wise and proper amendmen 
Nobody desires that r Nenn Gan ..... Tiom See TATI: 
ous States the right to enforce the prohibition laws of those States. 

The Chairman of the Judiciary Committee thus plainly stated 
that the purpose of this amendment was to reserve to the States 
the power and privilege of prohibiting within their boundaries 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors. Did any gentleman who to- 
ar 3 this construction arise in his place and suggest 

this amendment would not bear the construction given it 
7 tus gentleman from North Carolina? No; they wait until it 
has become the fundamental law of the land and then ingeniously 
argue that Congress and the people must have had in mind some 
strange notions that were probably not even conceived by those 
who now suggest them until within the past few days. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I wish the gentleman would re- 
frain until I have concluded my statement. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, would the gentleman permit me 
to interrupt to ask him a question? 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I hope the gentleman will not in- 
terrupt me until I have finished my statement. If I am given 
time, I shall be glad to answer the gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from Illinois, for I think I can. 

Can it be conceived that over 30 prohibition States have enthu- 
siastically joined in a movement to divest themselves of the right 
to prohibit liquor traffic within their own borders and have will- 
preyed substituted a farcical proposition requiring the consent 

of Congress before they can enact any prohibitory law? ‘That is 
just what these gentlemen would have you believe, for they say 
in their report: 

Just as in the tenth section of article 1 the hing are prohibited 


from legisla without the consent of Congress, so here joint or con- 
— 2 1 19 ion is necessary for the enactment of proper enforce- 
men “a 


It is the identieal argument of the gentleman who. has pre- 
me. And what about the enforcement of prohibition in 

the wet State? If their construction is sound, Congress will 
have no right to make its enactment operative until the legisla- 
ture of that wet State concurs in the action of Congress 

But we are confronted with a further query as to the effect 
of this reservation to the States of concurrent power to enforce 
the eighteenth amendment. If Congress adopts the definition of 
intoxicating liquors as provided in this measure and prohibits 
intoxicants containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol 
by volume, and New York, for instance, in legislating upon this 
same subject should define intoxicating liquors as those con- 
taining more than 2} per cent of alcohol by volume, which law 
will govern? Will the ordinary rule that the Federal Constitu- 
tion and laws take precedence over State enactments control in 
this case or is this rule defeated by the very terms of section 2, 
which reserves to the State equal and concurrent power with 
that to be exercised by the Congress? It will be ably contended 
here that, notwithstanding the coneurrent power reserved by 
the States, an act of Congress will take precedence and super- 
sede any State law which may be in conflict therewith. This 
contention is based upon subdivision 2, article 6, of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which reads: 

This Constitution and laws of the United States * * shall be 
the supreme iow of a land, and the in every State shall be 

bound ve in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary pea thstanding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask 
the chairman if he can yield me 15 additional minutes? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield the gentleman 10 minutes, 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. GARD. How much time was the gentleman recognized 
for in the first instance? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan was recog- 
nized for 30 minutes and is now recognized for 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. In my judgment it is unnecessary 
for us to decide this question for the reason that no conflict 
can arise between the Federal and State acts, This constitutional 
amendment is the fundamental law of the land. Congress and 
the State legislatures have full power to enforce its provisions, 
Either body may exercise that authority to its full limit or 
fall short thereof to any degree that its legislative wisdom 
directs. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I should prefer if the gentle- 
man will just permit me to finish this—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But it is connected with that point. I 
merely wanted the gentleman’s judgment as to whether the 
power of Congress is supreme to define what is and what is not 
intoxicating. - 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I will answer the gentleman later. 

It is preposterous to assert that the States have divested 
themselves of their inherent police power over the subject of 
liquor traffic. Even the minority dare not assert this proposi- 
tion. In order to warrant their conclusion that Congress can 
not broaden the construction of the eighteenth amendment, 
they find it necessary to claim that the Federal Government 
has been granted no general police power. They admit then 
that general police power was retained by the State. It is not 
necessary, therefore, that a State, legislating to suppress the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors, predicate its action upon this 
constitutional amendment. It need not say that it has legis- 
lated to enforce the eighteenth amendment. Its general police 
power gives it plenary authority to deal with this subject. 

Congress in 1884 prohibited the transportation between States 
of live stock which had or might have infectious or contagious 
diseases. 

Reid v. Colorado (189 U. S., 137) sustains the constitutional- 
ity of this act of Congress and also the constitutionality of a 
Colorado statute supplementing the Federal act and providing 
far more stringent provisions. In this particular case the 
shipper had complied with provisions of the Federal act. Jus- 
tice Harlan said: 

Now it is said that defendant has a right under the Constitution 
of the United States to ship live stock from one State into another. 
This will be conceded on all hands, but the defendant is not given b 
that instrument the right to introduce into a State, against its 8 
live stock affected by a contagious, infectious, or communicable disease, 
and whose presence in the State will or may be injurious to its 
domestic animals, 

Congress had acted upon this subject matter by virtue of its 
power to regulate commerce. Colorado likewise had legislated 
upon this subject matter under its police powers; yet notwith- 
standing the more stringent provisions of the State law the con- 
stitutionality of both acts was sustained. They were not in 
conflict even though one legislative body had gone much fur- 
ther than had the other. 

Mr. SEIGEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I have not the time; I am very 
sorry. 

Assuming that a legislative body has the right to define in- 
toxicating liquors as those containing in excess of one-half of 
1 per cent of alcohol, then Congress may exercise its power and 
so define “ intoxicating liquors.” New York may not choose to 
exercise its full authority and be content to prohibit only those 
liquors which contain in excess of 2} per cent of alcohol. These 
statutes are not necessarily in conflict. One who traffics in 
liquor in New York may not violate his State law, yet he may 
violate the Federal law. He may violate both laws by the same 
act. 

Every citizen of the United States is also a citizen of some other 
State or Territory, and he may be liable to punishment for infraction 
of the laws of either. The same act may be an offense or transgres- 
sion of the laws of both; that either or both may, if they see fit, punish 
such offender can not be doubted. Yet it can not be truly averred that 
the offender has been twice punished for the same offense. (14 How., 
18; see also 100 U. S. Rep., $71.) 

In McKinley v. Loudon (209 Fed., 307) the court said: 

It is no defense to a prosecution for a violation of the antitrust laws 
of a State that the accused by the same general course of conduct has 
also violated the similar laws of the United States or, indeed, has been 
punished therefor. 

Now I come to the proposition propounded by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. LonewortH]. The gentleman asks whether or 
not Congress has any right, under that constitutional provision, 
to define the meaning of the words “ intoxicating liquors.” 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will pardon me, I did 
not say “any right”; I said “ complete power.” 
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Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Congress has the right just as 
fully as the State, and I would say it has complete power. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman contend that the 
cont would not have the right to determine the question of 

et? 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I contend, and I will try to con- 
vince the gentleman as I proceed with my argument, that Con- 
gress has complete power to define the meaning of the words 
“ intoxicating liquors,” and when Congress exercises that power 
of definition it is no longer a question of fact for the courts. 

It is contended by the minority report that Congress has no 
authority to define intoxicating liquors; that in the enforce- 
ment code our power is limited to a repetition of the language 
used in the Constitution. If Congress has not the power to 
define “ intoxicating liquors,” then it must be left as a question 
of fact for every court and jury in the land. There can be no 
uniformity nor certainty. The temptation to traffic in liquors 
on the border line of doubt would be tantamount to an invita- 
tion. That the uncertainty as to what is intoxicating will be 
used by the liquor interests as an excuse for lawlessness re- 
quires no argument since July 1. There can be no proper en- 
forcement of prohibition unless Congress defines the term 
“intoxicating liquors.” The necessity of definition brings the 
act of defining clearly within the meaning of “ appropriate 
legislation,” 

The right to define the power conferred upon it by the Con- 
stitution has been exercised by Congress time after time, and 
its exercise sustained by the Supreme Court. The courts will 
recognize that Congress is legislating with reference to the most 
lawless and scheming traffic with which the Government deals. 

In the Legal Tender cases (110 U. S., 241) the Supreme Court 
said that the Constitution was “intended to endure for ages, 
and to be adapted to the various crises of human affairs, and not 
to be interpreted with the strictness of a private contract.” 

Chief Justice White,.in rendering the opinion sustaining the 
Webb-Kenyon law, said (242 U. S., 332): 

The fact that regulations of liquor have been upheld in numberless 
instances which would have been repugnant to the great guaranties of 
the Constitution but for the enlar right 58 Government to 

ate liquor has never, that we are aware of, been taken as affordin 
the basis for the thought that Government might exert an enlar, ed 
power as to the subjects to which, under the constitutional guaranties, 
such power could not be applied. In other words, the excep- 
tional nature of the subject here regulated is the basis upon which the 
exceptional wer exerted must rest, and affords no ground for any 
fear that such power may be constitutionally extended to things which it 
may not, consistently with the guaranties of the Constitution, embrace. 

Justice McReynolds, in rendering the opinion in Crane against. 
Campbell (245 U. S., 304), said: 

And considering the notorious difficulties always attendant upon 
efforts to suppress traffic in liquors, we are unable to say that the chal- 
len inhibition of their possession was arbitrary and unreasonable or 
without proper relation to the legitimate legislative purpose. 

These opinions from the Supreme Court of the United States 
are submitted to answer the argument of the minority that Con- 
gress must confine itself to the exact language of the Constitu- 
tion, and that its authority to legislate can not be broadened by 
any implied power. 

I now call upon my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania 
IMr. STEELE], for whose ability I have the greatest respect, to 
bear witness to the correctness of my views upon this proposi- 
tion. On this very floor, December 17, 1917, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania ably contended for this doctrine. 

At page 445, volume 56, part 1, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Mr. 
STEELE said: 

The Constitution used general terms, and whatever is prudent and 
proper and necessary to carry out those general and expressed powers 
are within the ers of Con The general power that has been 
conferred includes in it all that is necessary or proper to make it 
effective. Here is what Justice Story says upon this subject: 

“The Constitution unavoidably deals in general language. It did 
not suit the purposes of the people in framing this great charter of 
our liberties to provide for minute specifications of its powers or to 
declare the means by which those powers should be carried into execu- 
tion. It was foreseen that it would be a perilous and difficult if not 
an impracticable task. The ent was not intended to provide 
merely for the exigencies of a few years, but was to endure for a long 
lapse of A yy Se events of which were locked up in the inscrutable 
p 0 vidence. It could not be foreseen what new changes 
and modifications of power might be indispensable to effectuate the 
general objects of the charter, and restrictions and cification which 
at the present might seem salutary might in the end prove the over- 
throw of the tem itself, Hence its powers are expressed in general 
terms, Henig e legislature from time to time to adopt its own means 
to effectuate legitimate objects and to mold and model the exercise of- 
its powers as its own wisdom and the public interests should require.” 

Now, says Mr. STEELE: 

When the Constitution further declared that Congress should have 
the power to pass all necessary and proper legislation for carrying into 
execution power, of course it conferred upon Congress the discre- 
tion in the first instance of deciding what was necessary and proper. 
Hence this term “ necessary and proper,” as conferred in this general 
power, has been 8 pas. upon by the Supreme Court, and I 
will only refer to what regarded as the classic definition of this 
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Chief: Justice Marshall McCullough inst ee 
fendi where: he: gy . pn The 9 iE ‘ehat are sr 
means 

He declared 
id Montag to the government which. is to employ them. The Government, 
which: has a right to do an act and has im on it the Gr Ra of per- 
forming. that act, must, according. to the dictates. of reason, be allowed. 
to select the means, 

Aside from this proposition, it has been urged that Congress 
has no right in any event to define intoxicating liquors. to in- 
clude beverages that may not, in fact, be intoxicating. This 
measure asserts the authority of Congress to define intoxicating 
liquors. It asserts the authority of Congress to prohibit the traf- 
fic in liquors that may, in fact, be nonint@xicating to the average 

‘person. Both propositions are based upon sound reason and 
sustained: in theory by decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

It has been urged that the Federal Government has no police 
powers under which its jurisdiction over the subject matter may 
be broadened., This proposition is based upon the earlier deci- 
sions, and even these admitted of some exceptions. For instance, 
in Reeves v. Corning (V. S., 51 Fed., 774) the court said: 


The police power originally “and inherently belongs to the States, and 
it will remain with them unless impliedly taken away by a fair construc- 
tiom of the Constitution and the laws enacted: im pursuance thereof. 

Police power belongs to the several States and not to the Federal Goy- 
53 2. 2. —— eases, (State v. Schlenker, 84 N. W., 598; 


What is meant by “ police power“ is quite generally under- 
stood, but with difficulty defined. Justice Greer in the License 
cases (46 U. S., 504) said: 


Without attempting. to ae what me: the peculiar sub; or limits 

— this power it may safely be affirmed that eve: — ger e restriction 

unishment of crime for the a ot publie — health, 
morals must come within category. 


othe court in State v. Fitzpatrick (11 Atl., 757) 3 
The police power is exercised’ in legislation designed to ublie 


health: and morals, to punish event crime, to all 
vent pauperism and Ne ey to alleviate and pre- 


tion and impoverishment anc the number of vices and miseries which 
are usually concomitant of a free traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

While the courts have been: reluctant to expressly say that the 
Federal Government has: police powers, the tendency of the 
courts: lias been to concede to the Federal Government the exer- 


cise of police power with: relation to those subject matters over 


which the Federal Government has the power to legislate. Con- 
gress has time and again asserted its right to exercise police 
powers. Its enactment of legislation upon the white-slave traffic; 
food regulations, quarantine and immigration restrictions, the 
Webb-Kenyon Act, and various other measures have all asserted 


the right of Congress to exercise police power. These acts have 


been sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States, not 
upon the express ground that the Federal Government possesses 
any police power, but because the eighth section, Article I, of 
the Constitution provides that the powers granted may be en- 
forced by any legislation “ necessary and proper,” and because 
Congress has implied authority to enact any legislation having 
a reasonable relation to the object sought. ‘This contention was 
sustained in the case of the United States v. Hoke (227 U. S., 
300), and the court used these words: 

Congress may adopt not only the necessary but the convenient means 

necessary to exercise its power over a subject completely within its 
power, and such means may have the quality of police r tions. 

In the Rahrer case (140 U. S., 345) it was said in sustaining 
the Wilson Act that the act was— 
e in the exercise of its police powers and is constitutional and 


In a very recent case, United States v. Doremus, decided on 
March 3, 1919, the Supreme Court sustained an act of Congress, 
which was in effect a police regulation relative to the sale of 
certain drugs. Its validity was sustained because Congress had 
the power to enact any legislation having a reasonable relation 
to the object authorized under express powers: delegated to the 
Federal Government. 

The State of Mississippi, in its effort to suppress traffic in 
intoxicating liquors, made it unlawful to manufacture “ poin- 
setta,” which contained no alcohol whatsoever. It was con- 
tended that the legislature was not within the exercise of its 
police power in enacting this law. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Purity Extract Co. v. Lynch (226 
U. S., 192), sustained the constitutionality of that statute not 
because it came within the police power of the State, but be- 
cause the legislature deemed that law necessary to make ‘effective 
its own lawful act—prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. The court said: 


When a State exercising its recognized authority undertakes — 5 sup - 
press what it is free to regard as a public evil it may adopt such meas- 
ares having reasonable relation to that end as it may deem necessary. in 
order to make its action effective. It does not follow that because a 
transaction separately considered is innocuous it may not be included 
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in a — — the scope of which is regarded essen 
— prayer ——— er mere to accomplish a purpose within ‘the pire —.— 
It is reasonable to suppose, in view of these adjudications, that 
Congress has the power in prohibiting the liquor traffic to go 
beyond the exact language of the Constitution and to do those 
things: that have a reasonable relation to. the legitimate object 
sought or, exactly what the Supreme Court upheld in United 
States against Hoke, supra, adopting means necessary or con- 
venient having the quality of police regulations in order to ac- 
complish a lawful result. 
In United States v. 43 Gallons of Whisky (93 U. S., 188) the 
Supreme Court said: 


Congress, under its constitutional power to regulate commerce with 
the Indian tribes, may not only prohib t the 7 5 —5 introduction and 
sale of spirituous liquors in the Indian, country,” 8 extend such 
prohibition to territory in proximity to that poe ti by the Indians. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of tħe gentleman ftom Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. T ask for three minutes more. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield: three minutes more to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I thank you. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I will not have the time. I trust 
the gentleman will pardon me. 

It is comforting, in the consideration of this measure, for us 
to be able to remove this question beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. The Supreme Court has upon many occasions upheld the 
exercise of a similar power as inferred or implied from the 
express grant. In this case tlie express power is conferred upon 
Congress to enact appropriate legislation. to enforce national 
prohibition. It is unnecessary for Congress to enter upon any 
field of doubt as to its implied authority. The States have dele- 
gated’ to Congress equal power and jurisdiction to deal with 
this subjeet matter. Congress has every right possessed: by the 
States to enact appropriate legislation to make effective the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. For its guidance it 
is: proper and in the interest of public policy for Congress to 
observe the legislation that the several prohibition States have 
found necessary or convenient to curb the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors. 

The statutes: of over 30 States define intoxicating liquors in- 
substantially the language used in this bill. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has sustained the States in defining 
intoxicating liquors to include even those that are nonintoxi- 
eating, not by reason of any police power exercised’ by the 
States, but because the Supreme Court has recognized that the 
nature of the business with which we are dealing makes it neces- 
sary sometimes to prohibit even innocent acts in order to make 
effective the legitimate object sought. 

The Supreme Court (83 Ohio, 58), in deciding whether or not 
beer containing four-tenths of 1 per cent alcohol was intoxicat- 
ing, said: 

The legislature may have heard of Bishop’s beer, Friedon beer, and 
cee of near beer, and concluded that the enforcement of the will of 

the majority should ~~ be penar by: subterfuge or the juggling in 
percentages of alcohol, and t for the purpose of carrying 
aoe the intention of the peo — = prohibit the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, certain beverages — 1 be legally considered intoxicating, al- 
though not so in fact; and malt liquor is one of those so designated. 
“Near beer“ being a malt liquor the statute pronounces it an in- 
toxicating liquor and made proof of its real intoxicating qualities un- 
necessary. 

In Feibelman v. State (130 Ala., 112) the court, passing upon 
a statute prohibiting a nonintoxicating malt liquor called “ hop- 
jack,” said in sustaining its constitutionality : 

But if prohibition should go only to the sale of intoxicating malt 
liquors, there would be — — Kree such opportunities for evasions and 
there would such difficulties of proof as the law could not be 
effectively executed: 

As to the definition of “ intoxicating liquors,” it is proper to 
consider that the Federal Government has for years imposed a 
tax upon all alcoholic liquors containing one-half of 1 per 
cent or more of alcohol. The Federal Government has thus 
recognized this: distinction. between intoxicating and nonintoxi- 
cating liquors: I 

Subdivision B, section 14 of Treasury Decisions, 2788 (Com- 
Missioner of Internal Revenue), reads: 

Within the intent of the act of November 21, 1918, a beverage con- 
taining one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol by volume will be 
regarded as intoxicating. : 

In conclusion, let me express the opinion that Congress has 
ample authority in every way to make effective national pro- 
hibition.. There is not a single obstacle in our way. The Nation 
has outlawed the traffic in intoxicating liquors: The weak as 


well as the strong are entitled to the benefits of this constitu- 
tional guaranty. The responsibility now rests with Congress. 
I am confident that Congress will go forward with this task to 
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its full accomplishment. The lawless must not be permitted to 
nullify the Constitution because of any failure on our part to 
provide a suitable code for its enforcement. We must insist 
that the Constitution be sustained and the law enforced and, in 
the language of the immortal Lincoln— 

Let reverence for the laws be * * + proclaimed in legislative 
halls and enforced in courts of justice, and in short, let it become 
the political religion of the Nation. 

[Applause. ] y 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
quest? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Newron]. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I have never in 
my life attempted to discuss the question of prohibition, and 
being a new Member of this House, if I believed that the provi- 
sions of this law were calculated in good faith to carry out the 
provisions of the eighteenth amendment to our Constitution, I 
would not attempt to discuss it now. But the provisions of this 
bill extend far beyond the most drastic construction which can 
be given to that amendment. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VotsTeap], in his opening 
argument in support of this bill, declared that this Congress 
ought in good faith to carry out the provisions of the eighteenth 
amendment. The eighteenth amendment provides: 

The manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating liquors for 
beyerage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

And I find that the distinguished gentlemen who are advocat- 
ing this bill are devoting the great burden of their arguments 
to an effort to convince Congress that a beverage containing one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol was intended to be included in that 
language. If Congress intended to include the mild and non- 
intoxicating wines and beverages when it passed the resolution 
containing the eighteenth amendment, then why did it not say 
so? If it intended to prohibit nonintoxicating wines and bey- 
erages instead of “ intoxicating liquors,” then why did it write 
into the resolution the words, The manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of ‘ intoxicating liquors’ in the United States is 
hereby prohibited“? 

If Congress intended to include mild wines and beers that are 
not intoxicating and intended to be fair with the great mass 
of the American people, then why did it not write into that 
constitutional amendment the provision, “All liquors, wines and 
beverages containing one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol or more 
are hereby prohibited,” and give the American people the chance 
to know what Congress was about to do and what it intended 
to do? a : 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the gentleman contend that 21 per cent 
of alcohol is not intoxicating? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I contend that I am not pre- 
pared to tell, and you are not prepared to tell, and it is a 
matter which only the courts of this country are prepared to 
decide. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER. Why is it, then, that the prohibition States 
do not permit it if it is not intoxicating? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Are you afraid to trust the 
courts of this country on that question? 

Mr. COOPER. It is a fact that prohibition States do not 
permit beer with 21 per cent alcohol. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. The gentleman from Ohio has 
not answered my question. He knows, and every man on this 
floor knows, that this Congress has no right to do anything 
except as it has authority from the Constitution of the United 
States. Its powers are limited to the provisions of that Con- 
stitution. If we want to deal fairly with the American people, 
why do we not follow the provisions of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and strike out the first section of this bill, which attempts 
to define as intoxicating liquor something which is not intoxi- 
cating, and let the courts of this country determine what is 
intoxicating liquor? They are equipped to do that. 

We undertake to say in this bill that for the purposes of 
this law any beverage containing one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol is intoxicating. There is no evidence to show that such 
is a fact, and every reasonable man knows that is not the fact. 
If this Congress has the right to reach out beyond the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth amendment and take the mild wines 
and beverages which are not intoxicating away from the 
family in the home; if this Congress has the right to define 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
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for the courts the term “ intoxicating liquors,” then the next 
Congress has just.as much right to pass a law saying that any 
beverage containing 50 per cent of alcohol or less is not intoxi- 
cating and thus throw down the bars in the face of the Con- 
stitution. It takes a law to enforce an amendment, and when 
there is no law to punish for selling a liquor containing 50 
per cent of alcohol or less that portion of the amendment be- 
comes ineffective. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where a legislative body attempts to pro- 
vide a punishment for a crime such as murder or burglary or 
arson, is it not proper that the legislative body should at the 
same time state what fre the ingredients that constitute the 
offense? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. And we are providing the 
offense for the sale of “intoxicating liquor.” 

Mr. BLANTON. And you must tell what intoxicating 
liquor is. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Do you undertake in the law to 
define all the varieties of evidence which may constitute 


burglary? 

Mr. BLANTON. We insert the ingredients of the crime. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. But are you afraid of the courts? 
You know that one-half of 1 per cent alcohol is not intoxicating. 
Are you afraid to trust the courts to pass upon that question? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I am not afraid. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. If you are not afraid to trust 
the courts of this country, why do you attempt to dictate to 
them what their decision shall be? 

Mr. BLANTON. Because otherwise you would have a court in 
New York holding one thing and another court in Illinois hold- 
ing another thing, and another court in Florida holding a still 
different thing. Therefore it is necessary to give a proper guard 
to the court in order to produce uniformity. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. And the Supreme Court of the 
4 5 55 States would then decide it for all the courts in the 

The fallacy of this method of determining the question of 
what constitutes “intoxicating liquors” was demonstrated 
yesterday. The gentleman from Minnesota came in with a 
delightful story about a seance he had down here with a 
pharmacopeia in some drug store. He gave us the details of 
the beautiful theories which he worked out about how much 
alcohol he could find in 100 glasses of beer. I do not think 
that a prohibitionist like the distinguished gentleman from Min- 
nesota knows anything about what is intoxicating. We ought 
to have a court or tribunal, qualified and equipped with the 
necessary machinery to investigate and determine questions 
of fact, and to decide what kind of liquor or beverage is in 
fact intoxicating. Our system of government never intended 
that the legislatures should go into and thrash out and decide 
such questions of fact. 

I will tell you what you are doing by this bill: When you 
undertake by an act of Congress to define the term “ intoxi- 
cating liquors” you make it a political question for all time to 
come. [Applause.] 

I have heard it charged that the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Votsteap] did not draw the bill; that it 
was drawn by the attorney for the Antisaloon League. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it could not have been drawn by a bet- 
ter authority in the land. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I agree with the gentleman from 
Texas to this extent, that he could never have made a better 
plan to make a perpetual job for himself as attorney for that 
league. The very minute you pass to the courts the question 
of determining what constitutes “intoxicating liquors” you 
end for all time the political side of this question. But when 
you leave with Congress the gover to decide this question you 
make it a political question which will be an issue in every 
campaign, and the Antisaloon League and its attorneys will go 
on and flourish forever. 

Mr. BLANTON. When we pass this bill the Antisaloon 
League will go out of business. 

Mr. DYER. I make the point of order against the gentleman 
from Texas. He ought to know the rules of the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman who has the floor is not 
objecting. It is somebody else who is objecting. 

Mr, DYER. The gentleman knows the proper procedure. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman who has the floor has not 
made any protest. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Denison). The point of order is sus- 
tained. The gentleman must observe the rules of the House. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. There are those who attempt to 
argue that a beverage containing one-half of 1 per cent of alcoho) 
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by volume is intoxicating, but it is not so, and the best authorities 
in the country say that it is not so, and it can not be made so 
even by an act of Congress. In. this connection permit me to 
call your attention to the opinions of some of the ablest and 
most trustworthy medical men in the land. 

Dr. John Marshall, of Pennsylvania, who for more than 20 
years has been a professor of chemistry and toxicology in the 
Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania, who has 
studied in the greatest medical schools in this country and in 
Europe, while testifying upon this subject, declared that wine 
and beer containing two and three-quarters (2.75) per cent of 
alcohol by weight are not intoxicating. After detailing long and 
extensive experiments, which he had made for the purpose of 
determining the effect of alcohol upon the human body, he said: 

In view of the foregoing I consider that beer with an alcoholic con- 
_tent of two and three-quarters (2.75) per cent of alcohol by weight, is 
not an intoxicating beverage. 

Dr. William J. Geis, formerly an instructor in the scientific 
department of Yale University, and now a professor of biologi- 
cal chemistry in the School of Medicine of Columbia University, 

who for years has studied the effects of alcohol upon the hu- 
man body, while testifying upon this subject and after detailing 
- at great length the results of his experiments and study, said: 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that beer of alcoholic content of two 
— . (2.75) per cent by weight, is not an intoxicating 
Dr. Hobart A. Hare, a professor of therapeutics, materia 
medica, and diagnosis, of the Jefferson Medical College, in 
Philadelphia, and who for 28 years has been a visiting physician 
at the Jefferson Hospital and other hospitals in Pennsylvania, 
after more than 30 years of study and experiment with respect 
to we effect of alcohol upon the human body, while under oath 
stated: 

From my personal experience and observation and consideration of 
the literature on the subject, I am of the opinion that beer containing 
not to exceed 2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight is not intoxicating. 

Not only do the great scientists and students of medicine, 
instructors in the great universities in this country, tell us that 
a beverage containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight is not 
intoxicating, but to the same effect we have the opinions of 
great practicing physicians, whose judgments are based upon 
wide experience. 

Dr. Stephen P. Jewett, a graduate of Clark University, of 
Massachusetts, and of Buffalo University Medical School, who 
has served as an interne in the Metropolitan Hospital on Black- 
wells Island, who was assistant attending physician at the 
Buffalo Hospital, and attending physician at the Welcome Hall 
Hospital at Buffalo, who was resident physician at the River 
Crest Sanitarium at Astoria, Long Island, and who for the 
past three years has been the physician in charge of the alco- 
holic wards of Bellevue Hospital in New York City, and who is 
a noted writer upon alcoholism and drug addiction, while testi- 
fying under oath said: 


Dur all my experience at the various institutions and 2 N a 
with which I have been connected, both as interne and as physician, I 
have never known of any case of a person being admitted to such insti- 
tutions suffering from alcoholism where such condition had been pro- 

ced because of the drinking of beer. From my personal experience 
and from observations and researches made by me, I am of the opinion 
that beer or any beverage containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight 
is not intoxicating. 


Dr. Frank A. McGuire, who graduated from the medical de- 
partment of New York University, who for eight years was 
assistant attending physician in the Demilt Dispensary in New 
York City and for five years was visiting physician in the 
Northeastern District Dispensary of New York City, who for 
five years was visiting physician in the workhouse and peniten- 
tiary on Blackwells Island, and who was attending physician 
at Harlem district prison and at the fourth district prison of 
New York and at the fifth district prison of New York, and 
who for the past 15 years has been visiting physician at the 
New York City prison, commonly called the Toombs, and who 
is evidently as well qualified by experience and observation to 
know the effect of alcohol upon the human system as any “other 
man in this country, while testifying upon this subject said: 

I have come in contact during my practice with over 25,000 cases 
In which the effect of alcohol was an element. In my opinion as a 
physician, which is based especially upon my long experience in dealing 
with cases of inebriation, I am of the opinion that the beer now made, 
and which contains not to exceed 2.75 per cent of alcohol by weight, is 
not intoxicating. 

Dr. Moses Keschner, a practicing physician, residing in the 
Borough of Manhattan, a graduate of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of New York and an interne at the health 
department of New York City, who has been a visiting physi- 
cian at the department of correction of New York City, who 
was a physician at the penitentiary in Kings County, N. Y., and 
Manhattan City Prison, and who has been and is now attend- 


ing physician at the city prison in Brooklyn, and who has been 
an attending neurologist on Blackwells Island, and who has 
had extensive opportunity to study the effect of alcoho! upon 
the human system, while testifying upon this subjeét said: 


In the city prison of Brooklyn I see about 2,000 patients a year 
suffering from some phase of alcoholism. It has been a part of my 
duty to treat these cases, and as part of my diagnosis I have to ascer- 
tain what the patient has been drinking. Since the advent of beer, 
which is now made and which contains, as I am informed and verily 
believe, not to exceed 23 (2.75) per cent of alcohol by melent, I have 
not found a single case of intoxication from such r. From my 
study, investigation, and personal experience I am of the opinion that 
such beer is not intoxicating. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. Does the gentleman claim that Congress has 
not the power to say that one one-hundredth of 1 per cent of 
alcohol is intoxicating? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. If Congress can do what it is 
proposed to do here, it can abolish any per cent whatever, and 
if it has a right to do that then the next Congress can come 
along and permit the manufacture and sale of a liquor con- 
taining 50 per cent or more. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield, 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I yield to my colleague from 
Missouri. 

Mr. IGOE. In the first part of the definition they have 
specified certain things as intoxicating without any reference to 
whether they contain any alcohol or not. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes; they have done that. 

Not only do the great scientists and physicians, out of the 
abundance of their experience and vast knowledge, obtained 
by a close study of this question, tell us that a wine or bey- 
erage containing 21 (2.75) per cent of alcohol by weight is not 
intoxicating, but the Allied Medical Association of America, 
representing all the schools of medicine in the United States, in 
convention assembled on the 17th day of June, this year, 
passed a resolution declaring that beer and mild wines is abso- 
lutely essential in the treatment of certain medical cases, and 
they declared further that beer containing 21 (2.75) per cent of 
alcohol is not only beneficial to humanity at large, but that it is 
admirably adaptable as a substitute for strong and alcoholic 
drinks and many so-called soft drinks which the members of 
that association declared they could not recommend without 
reservation. The resolution above referred to reads, as follows: 

The Allied Medical Association of America in convention assembled 
is convinced of the necessity of properly brewed beer in the treatment 
of certain patients to whom the mildly stimulating and nourishing 
properties of such beer are absolutely essential. Furthermore, the so- 
called war beers as brewed at present containing not to exceed 21 per 
cent of alcohol are not 5 to humanity at large but are also 
admirably adapted as a substitute for stron coholic drinks and as 
a variant for the many kinds of so-called soft drinks on the market, all 
of which can not be recommended without reservations. This associa- 
tion also recommends and indorses grape products, light wines, if pure, 
as beneficial to our patients in many conditions as both a stimulant 
and medicine and as a measure to prevent the increased use of 
narcotics, : 

Thus we have the judgment of the medical profession of this 
country not only that mild wine and beer containing 21 per 
cent of alcohol is not intoxicating, but we have their advice 
that it is wholesome and healthful to humanity at large. Are 
we going to utterly ignore their advice? When pestilence or 
disease spreads over the land we look to them to save us, and 
when we are afflicted we call upon them and trust our lives 
in their hands. Shall we now totally disregard their judgment 
in a matter which they tell us means health and happiness to 
humanity? 

Who will be benefited by prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of nonintoxicating beverages? Nobody but the manufac- 
turers of Coca-Cola, sarsaparilla, and root beer, and to them it 
means millions. The manufacturers of these concoctions are 
little concerned about the prohibition of liquors containing a 
high per cent of alcohol, but it is competition from wholesome 
and healthful beverages, such as mild wines and beer, which 
they fear, and they will be thrilled with delight if they can 
induce Congress to serve them by giving them a monopoly in 
the sale of their concoctions in the restaurants, cafés, and 
refreshment parlors of the country. 

Furthermore, as shown by the resolution, it is the consensus 
of opinion of the Allied Medical Association of America that 
prohibition will increase the number of opium addicts in the 
United States and that mild wines and beer will minimize that 
danger. In this connection, permit me to call your attention to 
a report recently made by a committee of able and distin- 
guished men appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury on 
March 25, 1918, to investigate the traffic in narcotic drugs in 
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the United States. The following- named persons comprised 
the membership of that committee: 


Hon. Henry T. Rainey, Member of this House: Dr. Sre Hunt,- 
rofessor of . of Harvard University; 7 ae 
Deputy Commissioner. of Internal Reyenue of the dhe titted es; 

G. Du Mez, of the United States Publie Health —— 


2 conimilttee of more capable and impartial men could not 
have been found. And after a thorough and painstaking investi- 
gation lasting more than a year this committee made a report, 
which is now on file in the Treasury Department, in which they 
estimate that there are to-day in this country more than 
1,000,000 opium addicts, and that these unfortunates are ex- 
pending annually more than $61,000,000 for this drug. And 
they find that prohibition is one of the principal causes of opium 
‘addiction, and upon this subject the committee in its report 
said: 


The consensus of: opinion of 
to be to the effect that the number of addicts 


co ons, made in some 2 the Re Boutbern States where 
eam r has been 8 effect for some years: 

One of the most radical laws ever placed upon the statute 
books in this country was the Harrison Act, intended to. prohibit 
the importation and illegitimate use of opium, and yet in spite 
of the stringent provisions made for its enforcement, and’ with 
the powerful machinery of this Government for investigation 
‘and prosecution in full swing; the use of opium and cocaine has 
steadily increased. As bearing upon this point, permit me to 
quote the following from the report of the narcotic committee: 


From the data eee that there is a 
nation-wide use of narcotic or other than l te medical 
and that such use for * of: a n has 
Horte increased in certain sections of the country despit: 
— . — 
0 

forming drugs. 
Opium is not native to this country but has to be imported, 
and the greatest: retarding force to the importation of opium 
‘has been the restriction of commerce due to the war, and yet: 
in spite of the enforcement of the Harrison Act and the restrain- 


And 
which have enacted) such laws for the control of habiti 


Ing force of the war the illegitimate consumption of opium in 
nsuming 


the United States has increased until to-day we are co 

more than 10 times as much opium as any other country in the 
world with the possible exception of China, and China is a sober 
country. 

As bearing upon this point I shall again quote from the report 
of 13 narcotie committee: 

omparison of the per capita consu on of opium in this coun- 
Pikes with that of other Sang 3 t this’ coun country consumes 
from 13 to 72 times as much lum per: cnptta -as-is consumed: hy any, 
other country. 

With a condition like this staring us in the face what do you 
think will happen in this country if prohibition is put in force 
and trade with the Orient is opened up? I am told that the 
wardens of our penitentiaries are expecting that their prisons 
will be filled with dope fiends if prohibition becomes effective. 

In the face of these conditions, when our scientists and physi- 
cians tell us that mild wines and beer are not only nonintoxicat- 
ing, but that they are wholesome and healthful, and when they 
warn us that the prohibition of these mild drinks will increase 
the use of narcotic drugs, don't you think that we should hesi- 
tate before ignoring that ? 

The advocates of this bill tell us that alcohol in any quanti 
is injurious to the human body, and yet they permit its use in 
patent medicines and authorize physicians to prescribe whisky 
containing 90 per cent of alcohol for the sick, thereby: recogniz- 


ing its value as a medicine. If liquor containing 90 per cent 


of alcohol is helpful to a human being whose vitality is low and 
whose constitution is weakened’ by affliction, then how can it 
be said that a wine or beverage containing not more than two 
and three-quarters (2.75) per cent of alcohol can be injurious 
to the strong and vigorous and the healthy? 

If one would believe all that he hears while listening to the 
arguments of the champions of this bill, he would conclude that 
the greatest enemy known to the human race is alcohol, and yet 
we know that alcohol is ever present in the body. of every 
healthy and normal man. Even the zealous champions of this 
bill carry it constantly in their systems. It is one of the results 
of the digestion and assimilation of food we eat: While testify- 
ing upon this subject Dr. Hobart Hare, professor in the Jeffer- 
son Medical College in Philadelphia, one of the most distin- 
guished authorities on alcohol in the country, said: 


There is produced in the human: body every day certain: quantities 
of; alcohol,- not infinitesimal, 
reason alcohol can be considered as being at all times present in 


but: in very definite amount, and for: “were accomplish 


the human body. The alcohol is produced principally, if nos entirely, 

by fı n 
S in the testinal’ tu be. IE'is ab 
pears therefore that the body is accustomed 
or. oxidation. of a certain pong cent of alcohol whi utilized or 
dized in the manner as alcohol * outside r the 
body and then — — in o —— 
alcohol can not be — — as a foreign substance to 
sues are = omed, and = effects which 4 it produces are 

governed by the quantity 1 and — 9 1 of the 
. with w. it is qualified to d 

Not only is alcohol native to the human body, it A native 
to this country; in fact, it is native to every country where 
man lives. It is created by nature’s processes during the fer- 
mentation of almost every food of which we partake; and if this 
bill becomes a law every farmer who takes cider from his apples 
or juice from his grapes will have to be constantly upon his 
guard lest Mother Nature, while he is unaware, drags him into 
the toils of the law. And if Christ should come again and should! 
conduct. Himself as. He did at the marriage feast in Cana of 
Galilee, the advocates of this bill would throw Him into jail. 

Why go to extremes? We have grown to be the greatest Nation 
on earth with whisky and brandy and rum available to everyone, 
and now with one fell swoop” we propose to abolish not only 
intoxicating. liquors. but to include therewith nonintoxicating 
wines and beverages. We propose to deprive the farmer of a 
profitable market for his bariey: and hops, to destroy vast vine- 
yards, to throw thousands of men out of employment, to deprive 
the people of liberties which they have enjoyed through all 
ages, thereby creating widespread industrial unrest, with which 
this country will have to deal. And we accomplish nothing ex- 
cept to insure to the manufacturers: of coca-cola, sarsaparilla, 
and root: beer millions in profits by giving them a monopoly 
upon a market which they could not otherwise hope to control. 
Les; we accomplish one thing more. We step out of the line of 
other great civilized nations and take our place alongside the 


Terrible Turk,” the only, other prohibition nation on earth. 


To the other nations of the world we boast of our strength of 
character and of our manhood, and yet by the provisions of this 
bill we confess to the whole world that our people are a lot of 


weaklings, with such appetites for overindulgence that they can 
not be trusted even to enjoy a drink which is not only nonintoxi- 


cating but which the best physicians in the land tell us is both 
wholesome and healthful. 

I have been amazed at the extravagant claims made by the 
advocates of this bill as to the amount of sentiment supporting 
its radical provisions. As a matter of fact, the eighteenth 
amendment was adopted under the stress and excitement of: 
‘war, at a time when a patriotic people were willing to conserve. 
food and to make any sacrifice to help win the war, at a time 
when 4,000,000 of our boys were defending our flag in a battle 
for democracy, and at a time when they were engaged in mili- 
tary operations, where their voices could not be heard upon this 
question. And little did our people then know that while our 
breweries and distilleries were closed and while we were eating 
brown bread in limited quantities in order to conserve food for 
our Allies, the breweries and distilleries in Europe were run- 
ning at full blast, consuming the food which we were con- 
serving. And while the advocates of this bill, the self-appointed. 
keepers of the health and morals of our soldiers, were taking 
advantage of the country’s misfortune to press their favorite 
issue, our boys over in France, with brandy and cognac freely 
available to them, were fighting the Nation’s battles and march- 
ing on to victory: 

Do you think that the American soldier, who possessed suffi- 


ty: cient character and self-control to grow up to a strong and 


powerful manhood with whisky and brandy and rum at all times 
available to him, who went to France and endured the hardships 
of war, ready, if need be, to sacrifice his life for democracy, who 
sprang from the trenches and went over the top amidst the 
thunder of cannon and the bursting of shells, who had cognac, 
and other strong drinks within his reach every day he was in 
France, will regard it as a compliment to his record as a soldier 
or to his strength of character as a man if we tell him by an 
act of Congress that we fear that a wine or beverage containing 
one-half of 1 per cent of aleohol is dangerous to him, and that 
he now has not enough strength of character or manhood to 
endure such a temptation? 

We have heard innumerable speeches upon this floor about the 
wonderful growth and development of this country and about 
the marvelous character and achievements of its people. We 
have heard of the courage and chivalry of our soldiers in 
France, and we have declared them the most fearless soldiers 
who entered the war. We have declared their alertness and 
physical fitness superior to all others, and yet.all these gs 
ed while whisky and gin and rum containing 
a high per cent of alcohol were available to every inhabitant in 
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the land. Still we hear it proclaimed by the advocates of this 
bill that our civilization will be endangered and our develop- 
ment retarded if we indulge our people in the liberty of enjoy- 
ing a wine or a beverage containing two and three-quarters per 
cent of alcohol. 

Do you think that the 4,000,000 soldiers who rallied to our 
country’s call in its hour of dire distress are entitled to be heard 
upon this question? I challenge you to leave it to them. I 
have talked with hundreds of boys returning from Europe and 
with many more from the camps in this country, and I find that 
the unanimous sentiment among them is against the prohibition 
of mild wines and beer. I have read letters from many soldiers 
still in France and in the army of occupation in Germany, and 
I have found therein a prevailing protest against the action of 
the advocates of prohibition taking advantage of their absence 
to force a change in our Constitution which alters so radically 
the habits of living among our people. I recall the expression 
of one soldier referring to this subject, which is fairly repre- 
sentative of that protest. He said: 

We left our homes and our loved ones and came across the seas and 
endured the dangers and hardships of war to fight for democra in 
Europe, and while our backs were turned they took our liberty from 
us at home. 

What patriotic American, conscious of the courage and chiv- 
alry of these brave boys, can turn deaf ears to such protests? 
What fair-minded man will refuse to hear them before the final 
decision is made? 

The American Legion, comprised of soldiers who participated 
in the European war, representing every section of the Union, 
assembled not long ago, and while their convention was pre- 
liminary to a national organization, and while their call pro- 
hibited the adopting of resolutions or the taking of any official 
action until their organization should be perfected, yet resolu- 
tions were offered upon questions in which they felt a vital 
interest, and which were evidently intended to convey their 
views to the country. A resolution was offered upon this ques- 
tion, which reads as follows: 

8 S wer hting for democra br 
TFC 


Who 1 to be more interested in prohibition than in winning the 
war: refore, be it 


Resolved, That this proposed organization of veterans protest most 
emphatically against this legislation concerning which our wishes were 
not consulted and which is opposed in letter and spirit to our experi- 
ence abroad ; be it further 

Resolved, That we demand that all pending prohibitory legislation be 
set aside until a referendum of the people shall have been held, and that 
pending the determination of same, the manufacture arfd sale of beer 
and mild wines be continued, and that copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

And yet, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VoLsTEAD] 
warned us yesterday to look out for the people, and said that 
the people were demanding this bill with all its drastic provi- 
sions. I say to you that I know as a matter of fact that the 
representatives of the prohibition organization in this country 
went to certain legislatures and to members of various legisla- 
tures, and when they were interrogated by the committee as to 
whether or not the eighteenth amendment would prevent the 
manufacture of cider and mild wines in the homes of this 
country they replied, “ Of course it will not. Congress can not 
go any further than the Constitution permits, and the Consti- 
tution plainly says intoxicating liquors.” But now that they 
have won the victory, gentlemen, they come here and try to 
fasten upon the people of this country something that they never 
anticipated, and something that they had a right not to expect. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrzap] talks about 
the overwhelming sentiment, and I have heard gentlemen on 
the floor of this House’ hammer organized labor over the head. 
The other day I heard an attack made upon labor upon this floor 
because its representatives had the courage to come to the steps 
of this Capitol and protest against the passage of a law depriv- 
ing the plain people of the liberty of enjoying nonintoxicating 
wines and beverages. Has the time come in this country when 
the plain people can not protest to the Congress of the United 
States against the enactment of laws interfering with something 
which they believe is right and just, and which, in their judg- 
ment, is a matter of personal liberty to them? 

Then I have heard it said that the laboring men of this country 
are in favor of prohibiting the manufacture of mild wines and 
beer, and that in the face of the fact that the representatives of 
or labor only two weeks ago assembled 30,500 strong, 


and 26,500 of that number went on record protesting against 
the prohibition of mild wines and beer. All we ask, all that 
organized labor asks, all that the plain people of this country ask, 
is that Congress carry out in good faith the provisions of the 
eighteenth amendment, no less and no more. 


Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman allow me to make a short 
statement? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. 
of my time. 

Mr. COOPER. Here is a short statement from Mr. Warren 
S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers 

Mr. DYER. This is coming out of the time of the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Then I can not yield for that. 
Now, take the question about the people being so strongly back 
of this bill. I will tell you. The American people have never 
had an opportunity to pass on the question of mild wines and 
beer. Gentlemen talk about the demands of the people as shown 
by the adoption of this constitutional amendment. The Ameri- 
can people never ratified the amendment. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrzap] says that the fact that it was so 
overwhelmingly adopted justifies us in going to any length. I 
will give you an illustration: On the 5th of last November the 
people of Missouri voted on the question of constitutional pro- 
hibition. They voted against its adoption by 75,000 majority. 
And yet the legislature, elected by the same people on that same 
day, assembled a few days later and, under the whip of the 
Anti-Saloon League, ratified this amendment, and I am told 
that California had a similar experience. If that is democracy, 
the people of this country do not know what the term means. 

I have heard it charged by some who favor prohibition that 
there are those who will defy the eighteenth amendment, and the 
advocates of this bill, by the drastic provisions which they have 
inserted for its enforcement and the unlimited authority which 
they have given to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
the employment of assistants, special agents, and inspectors, and 
the unlimited millions which they have authorized him to ex- 
pend, show clearly that they expect the people of this country to 
violate the provisions of this bill if it is enacted into law. If 
you want the people to respect the eighteenth amendment, then 
let Congress, by its legislation, carry out in good faith the pro- 
visions of that amendment. Let us pass laws prohibiting the 
use of intoxicating liquors without interfering with the liberty 
of the people in enjoying nonintoxicating wines and beverages. 

While a great mass of the American people do not believe in 
prohibition, yet if they are permitted to use a mild wine or a 
beverage they will adjust themselves to the new condition of 
things, and they will obey the law. But the American people be- 
lieve in liberty and cherish freedom, and when Congress enacts 
laws which so seriously interfere with their conception of liberty 
they are tempted to disregard such laws, and when you tempt 
people to disregard one law you weaken their respect for all 

ws. 

We who oppose the drastic provisions of this bill respect the 
law, and we want to see all laws respected and enforced. We 
deplore “ blue laws” upon our statute books. And when we read 
testimonials from officials in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Colorado 
as to the blessings of prohibition we are distressed to find from 
the records of the United States internal-revenue collector 
that during the past 10 years of prohibition in Kansas 
$210,590 have been collected for liquor dealers’ licenses issued 
in that State, and every dollar which went into a license prob- 
ably represents the sale of twenty times that amount in strong 
drink, not including the “ bootlegging,” which persistent rumor 
convinces one has prevailed there. And the records of the United 
States revenue collector show that 8,781 liquor dealers’ li- 
censes have been issued in Oklahoma during the past 10 years of 
prohibition, while the records of the same office show that the 
inhabitants of Colorado have paid $12,700 for liquor dealers’ 
licenses during the past two years of prohibition. It,may be 
argued that such licenses were procured in order to dispense 
whisky for medicinal purposes; but if so, then the people of 
these States must regard whisky as a marvelous medicine. If 
the people of this country are permitted to use a wholesome and 
healthful mild wine or beverage, they will not disobey the law 
to procure intoxicating liquors. But mild wines and beverages 
are not manufactured in violation of law, and the test of pro- 
hibition in this country shows that it is strong and inferior 
liquors in which “ bootleggers” deal. 

Local self-government has been a cardinal principle in this 
country since the days of the Revolution, and every State in 
this Union was admitted with a guaranty of that right. There is 
no excuse for the existence of separate States unless the right 
of self-government is conferred upon them, and yet the provi- 
sions of this bill are intended to deprive every local community 
in the land of its right of self-government in deciding for itself 


Yes; if it is not to be taken out 
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what kind of a nonintoxicating drink its people may enjoy. If 
the people of Oklahoma or Colorado or Kansas want to deprive 
themselves of the enjoyment of a harmless and nonintoxicating 
beverage, that is their privilege, but I protest against the right 
of the people of those States to say to the people of the State in 
which I live that we shall not be given liberty of enjoying that 
‘privilege if we so decide. 

When in the legislative history of this country has a law ever 
been proposed with provisions so severe or terms so drastic as 
the one now under consideration? It jeopardizes the property 
of every landlord to confiscation, if his tenants manufacture 
‘thereon a beverage containing one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. 
It violates that sacred rule of the presumption of innocence 
which has always surrounded American citizens when accused 
of crime, and shifts the burden of proof from the accuser to the 
accused. It compels American citizens to give testimony incrimi- 
‘nating themselves. It gives special powers to revenue agents 
and inspectors and clothes them with authority to institute and 
conduct prosecutions. It makes no provision for a change of 
venue from a biased and prejudiced commissioner and gives no 
‘assurance of a jury trial. And, worst of all, it provides for a 
special form of indictment, which does not sufficiently inform 
the accused of the charges made against him to enable him to 
make an intelligent defense. Yes; and more, it authorizes a 
court to compel a citizen to give bond in the sum of $5,000 as a 
guaranty that he will not commit crime and empowers the court 
to commit him to jail if he is unable to give such bond. What 
legislator who does not believe that the measure which he pro- 
poses runs counter to the will of the people would propose such 
provisions and penalties? 

The framers of this bill have shown wonderful diligence in 
providing for bonds, and affidavits, and records, and special 
agents and inspectors, and unlimited funds for its enforcement. 
And they have thrown the most stringent regulations around 


we would never be so unkind as to suspect that any of the advo- 
cates of this bill ever expect to be patients. 

When one comprehends the revolutionary, drastic, and oppres- 
sive provisions of this bill, and the enormous sums of the people's 
money to be expended for its enforcement, he begins to wonder 
whether, in the light of the freedom for which this Government 
was founded, in the memory of the liberties which our people 
have enjoyed, in the name of democracy for which our soldiers 
fought, it can be possible that such intolerance is about to be 
written into the laws of our land. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I am just a little bit sur- 
prised that any Congressman should take the position that this 
body has no authority to define a crime in undertaking to en- 
force a constitutional provision. I do not think there is any 
question in the world but that it is entirely proper that this 
body should define a crime. I am not in a position to argue 
with the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newron] that this body 
knows as much about what liquors are intoxicating as judges 
do, but I think this body’s duty, even though they may be more 
or less ignorant on the subject of intoxicating liquors, is to 
define crime. [Laughter and applause.] - 

I bave lived in a dry State for a good many years, and I have 
the distinction of coming from the original bone-dry State. 
These arguments are old to me. The proposition of whether 
we can enforce prohibition without the State legislature and the 
American Congress acting concurrently reminds me of the old 
days when the well-paid brewers’ attorneys used to come out 
to Kansas and tell us how they loved the Constitution, and that 
for that reason we could not have prohibition. [Laughter and 
applause.}] They were well paid, and they often succeeded. 
For many years they made us believe that in order to have pro- 
hibition we must have fair enforcement laws, reasonable en- 
forcement laws. How familiar those terms are to the old 
Kansan! 

What they meant by fair enforcement laws and reasonable en- 
forcement laws were laws that they could evade and that we 
could not enforce. That was the condition in Kansas for many 
years. We had a governor named St. John, who decided that 
the saloon must go, but de not think that liquor went with the 
saloon. For many years it did not go and was sold all over 
Kansas. But there came a time when we adopted laws which 


we call real enforcement laws, something like the bill suggested 
by the chairman of this committee. They were pronounced un- 
reasonable, and great advertisements were carried in the daily 
papers telling how unreasonable they were, but no man living 


in Kansas to-day is complaining of those laws that for more 
than five years have enabled us to enforce the liquor law. [Ap- 
plause.] Still this bill is not half drastic enough. [Laughter.] 
Oh, I mean that, because as long as you permit a doctor to write 
a prescription permitting a man to buy liquor you Will have 
men using liquor for beverage purposes. We cut that out, and 
no man is complaining of it in our State to-day. This bill is not 
half as drastic as the Kansas prohibitory liquor law, and I do 
not know but that we get along out there just about as well 
and are just about as healthy as most of you. I will tell you 
what we have done. We have got more empty poorhouses in 
Kansas than in any State in the Union. [Applause.] One hun- 
orea and five—and more than 90 per cent of them unoccupied 

We have more laboring men who give their boys and girls a 
four years’ course in the high schools, so far as percentage goes, 
than any State in the Union to-day, and we have more home 
owners in proportion to our population than there are in any 
State in the Union to-day. I heard a man from New York the 
other day, a Member of Congress, say that we fellows from out 
there ought not to be presumptuous and talk much; that one or 
more of the congressional districts of New York had less than 
100,000 population; that we represented small districts. I got 
hold of the Congressional Directory to-day to look him up. He 
represents a part of a county in New York. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. What district is that in New York in 
which there is less than 100,000? I come from New York. 

Mr. TINCHER. It is less than one county, while I represent 
a district of 32 counties and have over 300,000 constituents, with 
over 90,000 voters, and that district has more home owners in it 
than any district in the State of New York, [Applause.] 

I do not intend to deal in any glittering generalities, but wish 
to mention some cold facts. 

Coming from Kansas, the original home of bone-dry prohibi- 
tion, I am constrained to make a few peaceful remarks in favor 
of this legislation. I feel sure the bill is going to pass, but if I 
can allay the fears of a few Members on their version of the ulti- 
mate results, I shall be satisfied. 

Once upon a time there was a governor of Kansas named St. 
John. He was determined that the saloon must go, and it went; 
then for years Kansas listened to the brewers’ and distillers’ 
propaganda that we must have reasonable enforcement laws. 
For years in Kansas the liquor question was a political one. The 
Democratic State platform always carried what was known as 
the “ resubmission plank.” I can well remember, when the tend- 
ency started to pass real instead of “ reasonable” enforcement 
laws, how, when the liquor dealers and interests were driven out 
of the larger cities, those who had advocated reasonable enforce- 
ment laws said the cities would be ruined, the buildings would 
be vacant, and the city treasuries empty. What are the facts? 
Every city has gone right ahead, every building is filled, every 
man has work. 

There are some changes. The laboring man uses his beer 
money to buy a home; he educates his children. The bank de- 
posits of the laboring man has increased; his family spend their 
vacation with him, riding in his car, and, in short, they are 
enjoying the comforts procurable with the money that used to 
go to Anheuser-Busch, Pabst, Edelweiss, and other noted per- 
sons. 

For several years now all parties in Kansas have been for 
prohibition, and the only rivalry is as to which party can pass 
the strongest law when in power. 

Talk about the effect of liquor on crime, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts must have been joking; more than an average of 
one-half of the county jails of Kansas have been empty for five 
years, and when the State of Missouri goes dry three-fourths 
of the balance of them will be empty, as most of the occupants 
now are poor fellows from Massachusetts and New York and 
Missouri who have been caught trying to bring liquor into the 
State for sale. Talk about the effect of prohibition on crime, our 
population in Kansas has doubled in a generation, still our peni- 
tentiary has only one-half the occupants it had when we started 
to have real prohibition. Oh, yes; let me give you something 
more. Kansas, with 105 counties, with 105 county farms or 
poorhouses, how many of these do you suppose have occupants? 
I do not want to overstate this, so I will use round numbers. 
More than 90 per cent of the farms have not a single charge. 
Compare that with any saloon State. I will say this: If every 
county in any State in the Union had open saloons, there would 
not be an empty poorhouse in that State. 

To the committee in charge of the bill I have only this to say: 
Your bill is not drastic enough, and, mark my words, every Con- 
gress will pass a little more drastic measure, and after this 
session those bills will be prepared by the enforcement officers, 
handed to the committee, and passed by acclamation. 
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The gentleman from Boston, I think, suggested that the cam- Mr. HERSEY. The woman-suffrage amendment takes effect 


paigns for Congress would in the future be on whether vou 
favored one+shalf of 1 per cent or a larger per cent. If that 
thing is ever mentioned after the people—the American people 
try prohibition, after all the mothers get to voting, you mark 


my guess, there will be no one for increasing the per cent. Wait 
until the brewers and distillers.of this generation are not assured 


of the workingman's nickels and dimes to create propaganda | 


with and there will be no more parades. “No beer, no work,” 
will be a thing of the past. 

Mr. Chairman of the committee, do not let anyone weaken 
you on the extract proposition; there are ways to keep the 
extracts without the use of alcohol. Every Kansas grocer 
to-day sells all the-extracts without alcohol. 


Now, in regard to war-time prohibition, the President asked | 


this Congress to repeal it in so far as it applied to beer and 
light wines. I am not sure that I know what he means by light 
wine, but I do know that our answer ought to be to pass a law 
to compel this prohibition until the general law takes effect. 


Some Kansas mothers have been accused of electing the Presi- 


dent. Those same Kansas mothers have sons that went into 
the war “that we wasn't kept out of.“ Those boys, many of 
them, enlisted for the duration of the war; many of those boys 
are still being held, and their requests for discharge are being 
refused. Still some would say that the Army is ‘sufficiently 
demobilized to take off the ban. I know how these mothers 
feel. Let us say to the liquor interests to-day this Nation is 
dry now and for all time to come. 

I wish it were possible and proper for us to say to the world 
in this measure that no one shall ever have the right to use 
American boys to police foreign nations, and especially shall 
this be true ‘so long as such foreign nations use intoxicating 
liquors instead of water. I wish this House had the power to 
say that if we are forced into some international agreement 
where your boy and my boy may some day be compelled to go 
to foreign countries to take part in their wars, that we could 
know that he would not be subjected to the temptation while 
there, especially a temptation that we by law in a few hours are 
going to remove for all time to come in this our own beloved 
Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. IGOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr, Chairman, I am not going to enter into any 
discussion with my friend [Mr. TINCHER], who comes from the 
State where they always say, “‘ What is the matter with Kansas;” 
as to the number of good people residing in his congressional 
district, but I do not know of a single, solitary congressional dis- 
trict in the State of New York that has less than a population of 
225,000 men, women, and children. I know whereof I speak, 
being proud to have been born and bred in dear old New York. 
After listening to the debate here Tuesday and to-day, I have 
been wondering whether my friends from the Southern States, 
particularly, have ‘been realizing that ‘the same language which 
is contained in the eighteenth amendment is not contained in the 
nineteenth amendment to the Constitution, better known as the 
suffrage amendment. When it is ratified—and it is going to be 
ratified inside of one year—those gentlemen who are arguing 
here to-day so strongly, and I might say effectively, because this 
measure is going to pass, on account of the excitement, turmoil, 
and confusion which has been created in the minds of many 
Members of Congress, will have to sit up and ‘take notice. Its 
passage being accelerated by the gentleman from ‘Georgia [Mr. 
UpsHaw], who does not happen to be here, but who announced 
that instead of being a servile follower he has become a leader, 


when that day comes, and it is coming very soon, the same con- 


struction you are pleading for here to-day will be placed by a 
Republican Congress, aye, by this Congress, on the nineteenth 
amendment. This Congress will go into your State and say to 
you who shall vote and under what conditions, and the same big, 
vast machine which is going to be created for enforcing the law 
will have its counterpart created again for the purpose of 
enforcing the woman-suffrage law in your own State, and I 
ray 

Mr. HERSEY. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr.'SIEGEL. I do. 

Mr. HERSEY. Does the gentleman see any analogy between 
the constitutional-prohibition amendment and the woman-suftrage 
amendment? 

Mr. SINGEL. I do. There is this analogy in this one par- 
ticular: Both amendments provide that it shall be enforced by 
concurrent power vested in the States and vested in the Gov- 
ernment 


without any supplementary law, does it not? 

Mr. SIEGEL. No; it does not. The same language is con- 
tained in both providing for its enforcement. As a matter of 
fact, I believe the language was adopted from this prohibition 
amendment 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I Will. 

‘Mr. HERSEY. What supplementary laws do you have to 
have to enforce the woman-suffrage amendment? 

Mr. SIEGEL. As to the length of time in the county, the 
length of time in the State, and that citizens shall have the 
right to vote without regard ‘to creed, color, race, or sex in 
those particular States where that privilege is now denied them. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STEGHL. I do. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Does not the woman-suffrage amendment 
simply say that there shall not be any discrimination as to sex? 
Wees SIEGEL. Oh, no; the suffrage amendment has the same 


nguage. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the gentleman will read it, I think he 
will find that is what it is. 

Mr. SIEGEL. It gives the power of enforcement to the Gov- 
ernment that is given under this provision in this bill. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Read the amendment itself. 
Mr. SIEGEL, The amendment itself. The amendment is as 


follows: 

‘The Congress and the several 8 ncurre 
enforce this article by „ 5 ö 

That same section is the amendment, which simply provides 
for the enforcement 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SINGEL. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just for a question. 

Mr. SIEGEL. The gentleman has asked more questions than 
any man in the House and has given less knowledge in return. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has spoken of the South. 
‘Will not the gentleman be fair enough to yield? 

Res SIEGEL. Will the gentleman from Missouri extend my 
time 

Mr. IGOE. I have not the time. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Then I had better confine myself to my own 
remarks, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. SIEGEL. I will ask our friend over here, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, if he will extend my time for five minutes in 
order to answer the questions of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. I can not, 

Mr. SIEGEL. I am very sorry, but I can not yield to the 
gentleman, 

Now, gentlemen, it was all very well and easy for Members of 
the House to rise here and commence to discuss questions in- 
volving the exercise of concurrent power by Congress and the 
several States, without citing a single case to sustain their 
affirmative allegations. There was a case in Oregon of Ex parte 
Desjeiro, One hundred and fifty-second Federal, 1004 (1907), 
where the court says: 

Under their res: ive constituti 
‘admitted Oregon and . the Danis, cor aie ee e. 
jurisdiction” over the Columbia River. Both States passed laws by 
which they regulated the taking of salmon in the river, `“ Desjeiro 
‘was convicted of violating a statute of O 
regulations and in the punishment imposed 


the statute of Washington. In dischargi 
It is the act of concurrence between tae: 


actment it can not have that force.” 

Let us see what the United States Supreme Court said away 
back in 1820, Justice Washington, in reading the opinion in 
behalf of the court in the case of Houston against Moore, pages 
1 and 23 in Fifth Wheaton, said: 


That to subject citizens to the operation of two laws upon the samo 
subject, dictated by distinct wills, particularly in a case inflicting pains 
and ties, is, to my apprehension, something very much like op- 
p on, if not worse. In short, I am altogether incapable of compre- 

ending how two distinct wills can, at the same time, be exercised in 
relation ‘to ithe same subject, to be effectual, and at the same time com- 

tible with each other. If they Praha in every respect, 

tter is idle and 1 e if they er, tiay must, in the nature 
of things, oppose each other so far as they do er, If th 
poses a certain punishment for a certain offense, the presumption is 
that this was deemed sufficient, and, under all the circumstances, the 
only proper one. If the other legislatures impose a different gin 


ment, in kind or degree, I am at a loss to conceive how they can 
exist harmoniously together, 2 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Currie] cited a number 
of authorities here, but each and every one of them was a ques- 
tion of interstate commerce or intrastate commerce, In other 
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words, those cases, where the United States Supreme Court 
sustained the prohibition statutes, such as the Webb-Kenyon 
Act, as to shipment of liquor from one State to another, 
do not determine this question. ‘The Mississippi case is a 
question of what the State could do in its own jurisdiction. 
By this constitutional amendment you have tried to create a 
concurrent jurisdiction. For instance, if the State of New 
York was to pass certain legislation providing penalties, and 
Congress was to pass a law providing penalties—and this is the 
most drastic legislation that has ever been suggested in the 
history of Congress—which law is to be enforced: in the State 
of New York? Gentlemen, you can never enforce a law unless 
public sentiment is behind it. It can not and never will be 
behind a law of this kind, which permits the Government of 
the United States to force you to state whether you have ob- 
tained liquor or wine or beer by due process of law. You cast 
the burden upon the defendant in the case under this act. And 
you go a step further and say it is all right for doctors to 
issue prescriptions. But if, perchance, you get sick while in an 
automobile or boat or some public conveyance, and you hap- 
pen to use that wine or liquor, you are guilty under section 20 
of an offense by which you can be shipped away to the peniten- 
tiary. It does not limit the number of prescriptions the vari- 
ous doctors can give you, nor is there any way for keeping tab 
on them. If a veterinary is called to treat an animal, and he 
requires any liquor for the animal, he has got to go to work 
and bring a doctor. You pretend—and I use the word ad- 
visedly—to permit the use of the wine for sacramental pur- 
poses, and yet you do not make any provision in this law for 
that purpose. The only provision you have made in regard to 
that is in section 3, where you use the language: 

urposes and wine for sacramental purposes 
eae T and used as herein provided. 

But you do not make any provision anywhere else in the bill. 
At one place you say you give that right, and in the other place 
you simply have forgotten about it. 

I could go on and point out to you the fact that the American 
people were fooled when this amendment went through. You 
went to work and did not use in this amendment the word “ use,” 
but you are now engaged in the effort to take away from our 
people the right to use light wines and light beers. And when 
the time comes, after Congress shall have-passed this kind of 
legislation and the people of this country shall have realized 
what has been put over on them, they will turn to their Repre- 
sentatives here who have not listened to what their request was 
and demand an accounting. They will ask them to answer. 
They will ask them to explain how it is that for the first time in 
the history of the Republic Congress has attempted to take a 
question of fact which should be determined by jurors and 
make it a question of law to be determined by the courts. In 
ether words, the majority of the Judiciary Committee seem 
to fear the American jury, seem to fear the jurors who appear 
in our United States courts, but seem to think that they can put 
it up to the courts to carry out the legal formula of what con- 
stitutes intoxication. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr, SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Vane]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, we heard this afternoon what 
seemed to me to be a very remarkable confession. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] got 
up here and told us that when he was on the Committee on 
the Judiciary they were very solicitous to insert this language, 
“The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this amendment by appropriate legislation,” 
and then under the questioning of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] he disclosed to you what in his opinion 
the effect of that language would be, namely, that the State 
legislature and Congress must both act or prohibition legisla- 
tion will not be effective; that any State that failed to pass 
prohibition legislation will not be affected by the amendment 
to the Constitution. 

It seems to me a remarkable, and I have no doubt inad- 
yertent, confession for the gentleman to make here, to the 
effect that Congress and his committee perpetrated such a 
ghastly and hideous joke upon the American people. The 
people of the United States voted for this eighteenth amend- 


ment because they thought that it would prohibit the sale and 
manufacture of intoxicating liquor throughout the entire coun- 
try. They did not believe that it would be necessary for the 
State government to act in conjunction with the Federal 
Government in order to prohibit it. If they had any such 
understanding, would they not have preferred to vote for 
some such language as this, That the several States shall 
have the power to enforce national prohibition by legislation 
supplementary to acts of Congress”? There was not the 
slightest necessity for any such an amendment, and the people 
would never have voted for it. The States did not need any 
congressional legislation, and they did not need any constitu- 
tional amendment in order to vote themselves dry. What 
they did need, what they did demand, and what they thought 
they were yoting for and getting was to prevent liquor from 
being sold across the line in another State. But if the amend- 
ment does mean what the gentleman now contends that it 
means, would it not have been the fair and reasonable and 
honorable course for the Committee on the Judiciary, which 
brought this amendment out, to have used some such language 
as that, instead of this language, which gave everybody in the 
country the idea that it did and would prohibit intoxicating 
liquor? Of course, the real answer is simply that nobody, 
in Congress or out of it, ever supposed that the language 
actually adopted would be capable of the construction which 
it is now attempted to put upon it. 

But I am not going to discuss the effect of the word “ con- 
current” further, because I have something else to say in 
reply to another argument. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. VAILE. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Assuming that this Congress passes the 
bill which is now before us, and that one of the States passes a 
measure quite different with regard to the penalties, which 
statute would you enforce, assuming that there was a violaticn 
of the law? 

Mr. VAILE. That question, I think, was fully discussed by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Currie] a few minutes ago, 
a majority of the authorities holding that the more severe 
penalty must be enforced. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Where do you find the authorities for 
that proposition? 

; Mr. VAILE. Some were cited by the gentleman from Mich- 

gan. 

8 VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
ere 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Colorado yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. VAILE. No; I regret I can not yield. I want to reply 
to another argument made by a Member from the gentleman's 
side of the case. We heard on Tuesday an interesting argument 
on the subject of the jurisdiction of Congress to pass such legis- 
lation, and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. SMALL] 
argued very ingeniously that Congress has not any right to pass 
such legislation as this, because the provision of the amend- 
ment forbidding the manufacture and sale of intoxicants does 
not come into effect until January 16, 1920. 

Both the gentleman’s distinguished ability and the predica- 
ment in which he finds himself remind us of the late Judge 
Cooley, for many years the presiding justice of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan, who finally retired from the bench and re- 
sumed the private practice of law. On the first several occa- 
sions of his appearance as an advocate in the court over which 
he had formerly presided, the decisions of that court were 
adverse to him, and he expressed his annoyance on one occasion 
to the then presiding chief justice, who remarked: ` 

Counsel must remember that his very eminence attracts desperate 
cases and desperate cases require desperate arguments. 

Undoubtedly the forces opposed to the passage of this act have 
chosen their most able advocate to make the argument which 
was presented to us on Tuesday touching the constitutionality 
of the proposed legislation. But I for one can not sit still when 
the challenge is thrown out that no lawyer can assert that Con- 
gress has such jurisdiction. 

It will be observed that this law relates to two separate sub- 
jects matter: First, regulations and definitions applicable to the 
war-time prohibition act and certain modifications and amend- 
ments of that act; second, enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. Now, the gentle- 
man argued, in regard to the war-time prohibition act, that that 
act was as a war measure, that the emergency is over, 
and that the justification for the act has therefore ceased. Isub- 
mit that if the argument is as technical as that, it must be sub- 
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jected ts a technical Lest, the technical test being suggested by 
his very argumen), namely, that the war, as a matter of techni- 
cality, is not yet over, and it will not be over until the Senate of 
the United States has ratified the treaty. It may or may not 
ratify the treaty in its present form, but in any event—— 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. I can not yield further. Congress in this part 
of the pending bill is only passing confirmatory legislation con- 
cerning a law which is new in effect, the constitutionality of 
which has not beer questioned, and which must continue in 
effect for some months, that is, until peace has been declared 
and demobilization is completed. 

Now, as to the other proposition, as to the power of Con- 
gress to legislate for the enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, which has been questioned because that amendment does 
not operate to prohibit the manufacture and sale of liquor 
until January 16, 1920. 

Very early in the history of this country, less than a score 
of years after the adoption of the Federal Constitution, Con- 
gress passed legislation in anticipation of a constitutional 
amendment. The twelfth amendment to the Constitution was 
proposed in 1808. While it was pending, indeed before it was 
known that it would be ratified, which makes the case much 
less strong in principle, because we know that this amend- 
ment has been ratified and that it will be in effect, Congress 
passed legislation providing for the means of conducting 
elections of President and Vice President, that being the sub- 
ject of the twelfth amendment. That legislation was enacted 
in 1804, before the amendment was ratified. Its constitu- 
tionality was never brought in question. 

Our reports are full of cases where laws have been passed 
the effective date of which would necessarily depend upon a 
contingency. One such case, decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1813, when that court was presided over 
by Chief Justice Marshall, was the case of Cargo of Brig 
Aurora v. United States (7 Cranch, 382). In that case it 
appears that Congress on March 1, 1809, passed an embargo 
act against Great Britain and France, which act was by its 
terms to continue until the end of that session of Congress— 
May 1. 1810. Congress on the latter date passed a new em- 
bargo act providing that the former act should be revived on 
March 3, 1811, unless before that date Great Britain and France 
should revoke certain edicts, which revocations were to be 
announced by proclamation by the President of the United 
States. The question in this case was whether the embargo 
act was in force after the date fixed for its original termina- 
tion, and the Supreme Court held that— 

Congress may make the revival of an act depend upon a future event. 

It is submitted that it is no more an assumption of power by 
Congress to enact a law than it is to revive an existing law, 
especially when the event which is to call it into operation is 
an event certain and not an event contingent. Indeed, I may 
pause to observe that the event is not only not contingent, it is 
not only an event certain, it as an event present, for the eight- 
eenth amendment is in effect right now. The section forbidding 
the manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxicants is not 
yet operative, but the rest of the amendment is, especially that 
part of it which imposes the overwhelming moral obligation 
upon Congress to provide for its enforcement by appropriate 
legislation. That is at this moment a part of the fundamental 
law of the land. 

To quote another early case: The Supreme Court of Connecti- 
cut, in Pratt v. Allen (13 Conn., 119, p. 124), held: 


The objection is that * * * as the act of May, 1838, was prior 
to the final sot pow of the amendment by the peop: e, it was — * 1 
the existence Pah in the assembly, and so the act was vol 
other words, the amendment 9 2 | sang he of pomes to on e. 
ture to — apa 8 this Neary sg the é dment re- 
ceived the consummating a by v vote, * . people, no * was 
conferred upon the eer iag 

In other words, the question was exactly the same as it is 
here, with the difference, in favor of the legislation now pending 
before us, that in the Connecticut case it was not known that the 
amendment would be ratified at all, while here it is known that 
the amendment has been ratified and will make the sale of liquor 
unlawful on a certain definite date. The Connecticut court adds: 

No duty could be more imperative = 3 sworn to 

5 than to make laws to 9 t Constitution 
ee it must ze the duty 0 the le; Tusdat 9 to see to the 
iis necessary to carry into effect such prov: „ and — whether 
the amendment adopted expressly enjoins it or not,” 

Again, the court says (p. 126): i 

The act is not intended to nor does it oppose any existing article in 
the Constitution, but it is intended to meet and accord ith its 

substitu We can not doubt that it is constitutional unless, 
deed, this amendment restrains the power otherwise existing in the 
legislature. 


In Galveston, ete, Railway Co. v. Gross, Commissioner 
General Land Office (47 Tex., 428), the Texas Supreme Court 
Says: 

oo know oo bd no rule 58 legislation looking to the contingency 


Bull v. Reed as Grattan, 78); State v. Parker (26 
Vermont, 357); State v. Kirkley (29 Maryland, 85), how much 
less can there be a rule forbidding legislation looking to a cer- 
tainty of a constitutional change—to a certainty already trans- 
lated into fact? 

In the Vermont case (State v. Parker, 1854) the facts were 
that the prohibition act provided that it should go into effect 
on the second Tuesday of March, 1853, with the proviso that 
it be submitted to the vote of the people, and that if the 
majority of the vote should be “no” then the act should not 
go into effect until December, 1853. The vote was “yes.” In 
the opinion that jurist and legal writer, Chief 
Justice Redfield (p. 363), said: 


It is admitted on all hands that the I ee 
e d on a con 


h to 1 SR ee (Se 8 enough 
jar Tact that, 


represen 

ica. And in re to taking the sense of these same people n the 
expediency of PERRA i eTe the legislators are confess the 
mere agents and ts of the people to express their -sovereign 
pn por to save necessity of the people in mass, 
and W from very nature of the case the tative is in 
honor and good to his action to will and desire 


doubt — perfect propriety 

upon questions of policy aaocting equally 
whole State, acting upon the known will the State, ere that 

is known? + 

The rule of law laid down in the British and American Cy- 

clopedia of Law (8 Oyc., 770) is that 

statutes enacted in 5 of the adoption of constitutional 

amendments the manner of grog effect to Such amend- 

ments in accordance with directory pro thereof s are 

iha ae the absence of constitutional provisions prohibiting such 
on. 


Here, far from having constitutional provisions prohibiting 
such legislation, we have one in effect at this moment which 
imposes at least a moral obligation to enact it. 

The supposed constitutional argument against this bill, in 
my judgment, is in substance and effect merely the expression 
of a hope to bring about the nullification of the Constitution by 
failure to enforce it. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Dentson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 6810 and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Reconp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. On this bill? 

Mr. FESS. No; but to print an address which I delivered on 
the United States as a world power. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIDDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous Sane to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. On what subject? 

Mr. RIDDICK. On a bill that I have introduced in regard 
to drought conditions in the Northwest. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. There is no objection to that; we 
are going to have a severe drought here pretty soon. {Laugh- 
ter.] 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 51 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
July 11, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of Commerce submitting a deficiency estimate 
of appropriation required by the Bureau of Fisheries for the 
fiscal year 1919 (H. Doe. No. 142), was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. REBER: A bill (H. R. 7152) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to Theodore Roosevelt Camp, No. 25, De- 
partment of Pennsylvania, of Shenandoah, Pa., one German can- 
non or fieldpiece, to be placed on a plot of ground in the Annun- 
ciation Cemetery for the burial of deceased members; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7153) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to the town of Colfax, III., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 7154) to increase the number 
of collection districts for the collection of internal revenue and 
to increase the number of collectors thereof; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 7155) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to the village of Little Valley, 
N. V., one German cannon or fieldpiece, with accompaniments ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JACOWAY; A bill (H. R. 7156) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the Confederate Park at Charleston, 

„Ark., two captured German cannons, with carriages, for decora- 
tive purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 7157) to amend section 5 
of the trade-mark act of February 20, 1905; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 7158) to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 7159) to authorize agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations to investigate and to 
teach the science and art of manufacturing and using oleomar- 
garine; and to exempt such colleges and stations from the imposi- 
tion of special taxes and the payment of taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7160) to repeal the internal-revenue taxes 
upon wholesome foods and the special license taxes imposed 
upon producers and dealers in such wholesome foods; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 7161) to establish a marine 
fish-cultural station in the State of Texas in the vicinity of 
Galveston; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. : . 

By Mr. CURRY of California: A bill (H. R. 7162) to amend 
an act of Congress approved March 12, 1914, authorizing the 
President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate 
railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Territories. 4 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 7163) to provide that the 
United States shall encourage and aid the States in making 
provisions for the rehabilitation of physically handicapped per- 
sons, and for their placement in remunerative employment; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. ; 

By Mr. REBER: A bill (H. R. 7164) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the town of Silver Creek, Schuylkill 
County, Pa., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 162) au- 
thorizing payment of $500 to August Buehne for extra services 
rendered the Members of the House of RepreSentatives during 
the third session of the Sixty-fifth Congress and the first session 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Resolution (H. Res. 163) amend- 
ing paragraphs 25 and 26 of Rule XI; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: Resolution (H. Res. 164) direct- 
ing the Secretary of War to furnish to the House of Representa- 
tives the reasons for bringing Czecho-Slovak soldiers to the 
United States and the amount of money to be expended in 
bringing, maintaining, and deporting them; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Resolution (H. Res. 165) provid- 
ing for an additional messenger on the soldiers’ roll of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee on Accounts. 
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By Mr. DYER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 144) providing 
for an advisory referendum by the people of Porto Rico as to 
the form of government they desire; to the Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. 


By Mr. KAHN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 145) authorizing 
the erection of a monument marking the starting point of the 
motor convoy from Washington to San Francisco; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 7165) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ella D. Madden; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7166) granting a pension to 
Kathrina Balthasar; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7167) granting 
an increase of pension to Estella Palmer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 7168) for the relief of Eli 
Sears; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 7169) granting an increase 
of pension to Christ Stein; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7170) granting an increase of pension to 
Malcom G. Parsons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7171) granting a pension to Jesse A. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 7172) for the relief 
of the estate of Reymundo Trujillo, deceased ; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7173) granting an in- 
crease of pension to David J. Chinn; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7174) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Daniel H. Woodruff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. k 

By Mr. LESHER: A bill (H. R. 7175) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry C. Conner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEVER: A bill (H. R. 7176) granting a pension to 
Zachariah Wooten; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 7177) for the relief of John J. 
Waters; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7178) granting a pension to Robert E. 
McCormick ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 7179) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isabel Bertrand; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. s 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 7180) to authorize the 
President of the United States to appoint Edward ©. Lohr, 
formerly a first lieutenant of Coast Artillery, a first lieu- 
85 of Coast Artillery; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 7181) granting an increase 
of pension to David Hawley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. A 

By Mr. POU: A bill (H. R. 7182) for the relief of T. J. Mar- 
tin, jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REBER: A bill (H. R. 7183) to carry out the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the case of the Nashville Trust Co., 
administrator de bonis non cum testamento annexo of the estate 
of John M. Lea, deceased, against the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (I. R. 7184) granting an increase of 
pension to Elias W. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 7185) granting an increase of 
pension to Hail Carroll; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 7186) to authorize the issu- 
ance of patent to John Albert Thompson, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7187) for the relief 
of Mrs. D. Montgomery; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7188) granting a 
pension to Mrs. Albert B. Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 7189) making an appropria- 
tion to compensate Julius H. McClure for damages sustained 
while performing services for the Government of the United 
States; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 7190) for the relief of George 
R. Gary; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of Arthur T. Clark 
and others, all residents of Springfield, Mass., requesting the re- 
peal of the taxes on candy, ice cream, and soda-fountain foods 
and drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), petition of thirty-ninth annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, opposing mob rule and 
lynchings; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also (by request), petition of Chicago Federation of Labor, 
urging immediate investigation by Congress of the recent shoot- 
ing of men, women, and children by the armed guards of the 
Corn Products Refining Co. at Argo, III.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON: Petition of sundry citizens of Manteno, III., 
praying for repeal of tax on candy, ice cream, and soda-fountain 
foods and drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COLE: Petition of sundry citizens of Dalton, Wis., 
requesting that Victor L. Berger be given his seat in Congress; 
to the Committee on Elections No. 1. 

Also, petition of Socialist Party of Sheboygan County, Wis., 
recommending the seating in Congress of Victor L. Berger; to 
the Committee on Elections No. 1. 

Also, petition of Central Labor Union of Two Rivers, Wis., 
requesting that Victor L. Berger be given his seat in Congress; 
to the Committee on Elections No. 1. 

By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Grand Lodge of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, favoring adoption of the league of 
nations and pledging support of the President; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of thirty-ninth annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, opposing mob rule and lynch- 
ings; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, favoring adoption of league of nations and pledging 
support to the President; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of Verner A. Johnson and 
others, all of Massachusetts, protesting the repeal of the so- 
called daylight-saving law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Prof. H. B. Fisher, 
superintendent of city schools, Streator, III., favoring the Smith- 
Towner educational bill; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Petition of the Willard Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, the Rose City Park Methodist Church, the Second 
German Baptist Church, the First Baptist Church, the First 
United Evangelical Church, all of Portland, Oreg., favoring the 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment and war-time prohibi- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the Grand Lodge of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, favoring adoption of the 
league of nations and pledging support to the President; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, opposing mob rule and lynch- 
ings; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Allen Brown, Lassman Her- 
man, and 48 others, citizens of Los Angeles, Calif., against the 
taxes on candy, ice cream, and soda-fountain foods and drinks; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PELL: Petition of sundry citizens of New York City, 
protesting against the tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of New York City, protest- 
ing against the tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Sidney L. Gulick, favoring en- 
forcement of prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Thirty-ninth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, opposing mob rule and lynch- 
ings; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, favoring league of nations and pledging support to 
the President; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: Petition of citizens of the seven- 
teenth district of Illinois in behalf of the repeal of tax on candy, 
ice cream, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIEGEL: Resolutions adopted by citizens of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., protesting against Polish pogroms; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. A ‘ 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of residents of 
Jefferson County, Pa., urging repeal of taxes on necessities; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Framat Lodge, No. 51, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, of Ansonia, Conn., favoring 
enforcement of eighteenth amendment and defining definitely 
“intoxicating liquors”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Christian Endeavor Society of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Bradford, Conn., against repeal of war- 
time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. T : Petition of employees of Joseph Breck & 
Sons, protesting against the repeal of the so-called daylight- 
saving law; to the Committee on Agriculture, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, July 11, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, eternal source of every blessing, we 
wait upon Thee at this the beginning of a new congressional 
day for that uplift of the spirit which shall enable us to possess 
our souls in patience amid its trials and conflicts and fulfill our 
highest duty in the interest of a great Nation, and so fulfill the 
law and the prophets. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

9 Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ABSENCE OF A QUORUM. 

Mr. IGOR. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Obviously there 
is not, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. $ 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
eall the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names. 


Anthony Freemen Kiess Rodenberg 
brook Fuller, Mass. King Rose 
Bacharach Galliyan Lazaro Rouse 
er Garland Lever Rowan 
son Garrett Lufkin Rucker 
Bland, Ind. lynn Luhring Sabath 
nd, Mo, Godwin, N. C. McAndrews Sanders, Ind 
wers oodall McClintic Sanders, N. X. 
Gould McFadden Sanford 
Britten Greene, Mass, McLane Scully 
Brooks, Pa Greene, Vt. McLaughlin, Nebr.Sears 
Browne Griest Mann Siegel 
Burdick Griffin Martin Sisson 
Caraway Hamill Mason Slem 
Christopherson Hastings Minahan, N. J. Sma! 
8 ays Mooney Snyder 
Costello in Moore, Ohio Stiness 
Curry, Hickey Mott ullivan 
Davis, M cks Mudd Taylor, Colo. 
Dempsey Howard Neel Taylor, Tenn, 
Denison Hudspeth Newton, Minn. Temple 
Dooling Hull, Tenn. Olney nkham 
Drane Humphreys Peters Towner 
Dupré Hutchinson Phelan alsh 
Eagan Ireland ‘ou Ward 
Eagle Johnson, S. Dak, Purnell Webb 
Emerson Johnson, Wash. iney, H. T. Wilson, Pa. 
Fairfield Kahn ea vis Winslow 
Ferris Kelley, Mich. Reed, W. Va ise 
Flood Kendall jordan Woodyard 
Frear Kennedy, R. I. Robsion. Ky. Zihlman 


The SPEAKER. On this call 305 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

PROHIBITION OF INTOXICATING BEVERAGES. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the House 
automatically resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 6810, a bill to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and 
to regulate the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high- 
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proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to insure an 
ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in scientific research 
and in the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Commitee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6810, with Mr. Goon in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are remaining eight hours of gen- 
eral debate, 240 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrrap] and 253 minutes to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor]. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I wish to put 
into the Recorp the result of some inquiries made at the Internal 
Revenue Office with regard to the financial effect of the prohibi- 
tory law. This is a matter of serious consequence to the tax- 
payers of the country, and is having the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means with respect to revenue production. 

I find that for the 10 months up to and including April of the 


ceipts for May and June to complete the fiscal year brings the 
total up to $533,000,000. In addition to that sum the apes 
gained heavily from income and excess profits taxes arising from 

the liquor business. That was under the old laws. If prohibition 
were not in effect, we would under the new revenue law receive 
for the six months from June 30 to December 30, 1919, approxi- 
mately $325,000,000. For the whole fiscal year, ending June 30 
next, our receipts without prohibition would be $638,000,000. In 
addition we would receive income tax and excess-profits taxes 
sufficient to bring the grand total up to $1,000,000,000. This 
revenue, which is fully three times as much as we can possibly 
receive from the tariff, is now gone. All the revenue officials 
look forward to in lieu of this billion dollars is about $70,000,000 
which may be collected on nonbeverage alcohol. This loss of 
revenue presents a problem which may ultimately call for the 
issue of additional bonds. 

The soft drink and ice cream people, who are benefited by 
prohibition, are asking that their taxes be reduced, as are many 
other tradesmen who sought the destruction of the liquor busi- 
ness. What is now collected from them is insignificant when 
compared with what the Government loses in prohibition. In 
addition to the billion dollar loss, the revenue officials are put 
to increased expense, which must be drawn from taxes, to en- 
force the prohibitory laws. 

It is fair, in view of the insistent demands for a reduction of 
taxes, that these pregnant facts with regard to the revenues 
should be made known. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
it shall be my purpose during the time allotted me to speak to 
call attention to the provisions of the bill H. R. 6810, which I 
do not think have been discussed as yet with sufficient par- 
ticularity. I have not been of those who deemed it the part of 
legislative wisdom to take from the State the police power it 
has always held under our constitutional form of government, 
because I believe that in the reservation of rights, both National 
and State, the police power and the enforcement of the police 
power belonged to the several States. But now we have come 
to the question of writing a code for the enforcement of consti- 
tutional prohibition. And I will consider, too, the question 
whether or not We should pass and in what way we should pass 
upon the question of an enforcement code for so-called war- 
time prohibition, and upon these questions I take it that it is 
my duty as a Representative in the Congress of the United 
States to do what I can to have enacted a code of proper enforce- 
ment of the law, because no matter what one’s individual state 
of mind may have been regarding anything preceding this, we 
are now face to face with the necessity for enforcement statutes, 
and my own position is—and I am sure the position of every 
man in this House would be—that a code shall be passed which 
will carry into effect the legislative intent. And when I speak 
of the passage of a code I speak of one which will be for the 
benefit of the sane, the honest, the law abiding, the loyal citizens 
of the United States, not a code which will enable those who 
do not or will not assimilate American ideas to avoid the mani- 
fest intent of the law, nor yet a code which bespeaks only the 
wishes of those who are intolerant of personal liberty. There- 
fore I come to a discussion of the propositions in this bill, and 
it may be well for this committee to understand that there is 
only one title in the threefold bill as it is now before the com- 
mittee of this House which came from the Committee on the 
Judiciary. It has been urged or it has been said in argument 


that the terms of this bill are drastic. They are in a sense 
drastic, but when the bill was introduced and came to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary its terms were much more drastic; its 
terms, if I may use the phrase, were unreasonable, and after the 
common counsel of the committee, in the communion of minds 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, which has given careful 
attention to this bill, that which is now contained in the bill 
H. R. 6810 is presented for your consideration, and I wish the 
members of the committee would follow me in what I have to say 
regarding the bill, because I take it that sometimes those who 
are in favor of a measure of this kind will accept any terms and 
those who oppose a measure of this kind are opposed to it in 
any form. 

This is an erroneous position to take, for, as I have tried to 
make known before, my own position, and I think the position 
of the members of this committee and of the House and of the 
Congress, is to write a code of enforcement that will carry into 
effect honestly, well, and fairly the legislative intent and the 
public mandate. Therefore I say when the bill was first intro- 
duced in the House it came with the inclusion of titles of war 
prohibition and of constitutional prohibition. It came not from 
the Committee on the Judiciary or anyone upon it, but it came 
from two sources altogether outside of any congressional or 
legislative function. The bill coming to the committee in this 
form, it was taken up and then was considered the question as 
to whether or not the war prohibition sections should be in- 
eluded with the general bill or whether they should be sep- 
arate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I yield to the genfleman, a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not exactly understand the gentleman’s 
statement. I am on the Judiciary Committee, and I have always 
understood that Mr. Vorstrap had drawn and introduced this 
bill. If anybody else did so, who was it? 

Mr. GARD. The statement has been made and unchallenged 
that the bill was prepared in great part by those representing 
the Anti-Saloon League, and my information is that they were 
assisted by counsel for the Patent Medicine Association upon 
matters of interest to them. 

Mr. THOMAS. Was there any such statement made before 
the Committee on the Judiciary as to that? 

Sats GARD, The statement was made on the floor of the 
ouse. 

Mr. THOMAS. I mean before the committee? 

Mr. GARD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Who was it? 

Mr. GARD. It appears substantially in the hearings. Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to state at this time, as I intend to discuss 
the bill, I will welcome any interruption at any time upon any. 
question. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I just wanted to suggest this to the gentle- 
man, that if he will take the bill as it was introduced by me 
and compare it with the original draft that was introduced at 
the other end of this Capitol he will find there is a very material 
difference between the two. 

Mr. GARD. That is what I say. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. It was redrawn practically to a great 
extent by myself. 8 

Mr. GARD. I am trying to get before the committee that this 
bill we are now considering in the Committee of the Whole, 
coming from the Committee on the Judiciary, is a less drastic 
bill than those heretofore introduced and less drastic than 
before its marked and frequent amendments in the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Did the gentleman mean to intimate-a 
moment ago 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will yield to the gentleman from California or 
the gentleman from Kentucky, either one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. RAKER. Did I understand the gentleman to say the 
patent-medicine men had their hands in this bill in the way of 
its drawing? 

Mr. GARD. Well, I do not know what the gentleman means 
by the phrase “ hands in the bill,” but there is no question but 
what the counsel for the patent-medicine men, in connection 
with the counsel for the Anti-Saloon League, cooperated and 
considered among themselves the terms of the bill and any 
amendment thereto before it was introduced, when it was before 
the committee, and afterwards. 

Mr. RAKER. Then, is the bill, as it now appears before the 
House, as the patent-medicine men wanted it? 
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Mr. GARD. I do not know. I confess I do not speak for the 
patent-:,.edicine men. I have no interest save the public good. 

Mr. AKER. I knew that. I was merely asking the ques- 
tion i 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman from Kentucky desire infor- 
mation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman from California sought an 
elucidation of the question that was in my mind, and his failure 
prompts me not to pursue the matter any further. 

Mr. GARD. Very well. I am pleased to advise all gentlemen 
of anything I can, and I assure them that which I have said 
regarding the make-up of this bill and suggestions which came 
to the committee from time to time are true, and I attribute no 
wrongful or evil motive to any gentleman whom I have men- 
tioned. 

I merely speak of this as the genesis of the bill, so that we 
may understand what the original purport and intent was and 
that we may better now understand the bill. 

Resuming, gentlemen of the committee, I take the position 
that the questions of war-time prohibition and of constitutional 
prohibition are so entirely different that there should have been 
afforded here a separation into specific and definite bills of the 
questions of war-time prohibition and of constitutional prohi- 
bition. There may be men here, and I am sure I know of men 
here, who have spoken to me, who are in favor of supporting 
an enforcement code for constitutional prohibition, but who at 
this time do not honestly believe that there is a necessity longer 
existing for the so-called war-time prohibition, and who would 
welcome a chance to give expression to their own opinions re- 
garding whether it should be continued or whether it should at 
this time be repealed. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. May I ask the gentleman if he made the 
eee that the patent-medicine attorneys helped draw this 

1117 

Mr. GARD. Oh, no; I did not make the statement that the 
patent-medicine attorneys helped draw this bill. I said they 
cooperated and conferred with the counsel of the Anti-Saloon 
League about matters which were to their interest in the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Let me tell the gentleman that I have 
been in conference for the last two or three hours trying to 
agree on something acceptable to me and acceptable to them 
that I would like to submit to the committee. I am trying to 
reach an agreement with them. That does not mean that they 
are drawing the bill at all. 

Mr. GARD. I did not understand whom the gentleman was 
in conference with. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. With men who are interested in and have 
attorneys here for the purpose of protecting, as they claim, the 
extract business and the sirup business. They appeared before 
the committee. 

Mr. GARD, Understand that I have no objection to the gen- 
tleman conferring with anybody. It would seem to me, how- 
ever, and I say it most respectfully, when it comes to a ques- 
tion of amending the bill the conferences of the chairman of the 
committee should be with his fellow members on the committee. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the gentleman will pardon me, I 
will submit to the gentleman what we have agreed on, if 
we can agree, so that the committee may authorize me or some 
one else to offer those amendments, if there is any difficulty 
about it. 

Mr, GARD. I should be very glad to have made known the 
results of the gentleman’s conference. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I gave notice once before that I would do 
that. 

Mr, THOMAS and Mr. DYER rose. 

Mr. GARD. I will yield to the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. THOMAS]. 7 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire to ask the gentleman from Ohio if 
he did not vote in the committee to report this bill, practically, 
to the House? 

Mr. GARD. There is no question of how I voted. The gen- 
tleman was there. I voted to report the bill to the House for 
consideration, reserving the right to object to any of the details 
or sections that I do not believe in. 

Mr, THOMAS. Anybody has the right to object. The gen- 
tleman helped report the bill. 

Mr. GARD. I do not yield further, Mr. Chairman. The 
position I occupy, therefore, first, is that there should have been 
a separation of war-time prohibition from constitutional pro- 
hibition in separate bills. Secondly, I take the position that 
war-time prohibition, by whatever means expressed, in a sepa- 
rate bill, or whether in title 1 of this bill, is now absolutely 
unnecessary, 


Mr. HUMPHREYS. If the gentleman will permit a sugges- 

1 he pursue his argument without interruption for some 
e 

Mr. GARD. I made the statement that I would yield, be- 
cause I wanted to afford everybody every bit of information I 
have about this bill and wanted to discuss the bill thoroughly. 

The question of war-time prohibition, as we all know, came 
into being by the President’s signing an agricultural appropria- 
tion bill after the armistice was signed, which declared a cessa- 
tion of war between the United States and the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany. So that we start with the very unique propo- 
sition that war-time prohibition was never authorized by com- 
pleted legislation until after the armistice was signed. Then 
we follow up the question of war-time prohibition, which had 
for its admitted and its only end the conservation of food and of 
fuel and of clothing, for one purpose and one purpose only, and 
that was the supremacy of the armies of the United States and 
the armies of the Allies. As time went on, conditions changed 
and have continuously been changing. Shortly after the armi- 
stice was signed the President by proclamation announced that 
there was no necessity for the maintenance of many of the war 
utilities ; that there was no necessity for the maintenance of food 
regulations, and they were dispensed with. The President, as 
the Commander in Chief of our Army and our Navy, announced 
later that there was no reason why nonintoxicating beverages 
should not be made from cereals, which, of course, might be 
used for human and animal food. The President then had 
the courage to say, on the 20th of May last, in his message to 
Congress : t 

The demobilization of the mili forces has progressed to such a 


point that it seems to me entirely e now to remove the ban upon the 
manufactare and sale of wines and of beers. 


And yesterday the President of the United States, in his mes- 
sage to the Senate, said: 

The war ended in November, eight months ago. 

Now we are met with the remarkable statement in the ma- 
jority opinion, coming from the Committee on the Judiciary— 

That war exists with both Germany and Austria needs no argument. 

The statement continues: 

It can not be said with any assurance that hostilities may not be 
resumed at any time, and in view of the unsettled conditions, it is difi- 
cult to guess not only when the war will end but still more difficult to 
determine when demobilization will be complete. 

It further says: 


In this condition it would seem that there is a fair chance war pro- 
hibition may last until constitutional prohibition takes effect in January 
of next year, which is only a little more than six months of From the 
standpoint of those who believe in prohibition this is desirable and will 
no doubt meet the wishes of the vast majority of our people. 

Now, as opposed to that, we have the declaration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, not alone in his message of May 20 to 
the Congress, but in his message to the Senate yesterday, bring- 
ing to them the treaty of peace and disclosing the magnifi- 
cent achievements of American men in arms on foreign fields. 
The wonderful assistance of our free men fighting on sea 
and on foreign soil for the preservation of liberty and civili- 
zation here and throughout the world is, thank God, no longer 


necessary. 

We have the statement that the war ended in November, eight 
months ago, and there is no question, as a matter of fact, but 
that the war is ended, and that the Imperial German Government 
is impotent to resume the conflict. So that when we come to 
the question of war prohibition, as we do face it now, it is only 
a pretense for the continuation of prohibition which was started 
under the guise of attempting to conserve the food and the fuel 
of the Nation for the benefit of our armies and the armies of 
our Allies. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TINCHER. What was the idea of Congress in putting 
into the war-time prohibition legislation the statement concern- 
ing the demobilization of the Army? 

Mr. GARD. That is a statement that was inserted in the law 
as passed by the Congress. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman think the Army is de- 
mobilized ? 

Mr. GARD. I have no means of knowing. That is a question 
between the Chief of Staff and the Attorney General and the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman think that a man who has 
a son who volunteered in the Army and can not be released to 
come back home and work has any reason to believe that the 
Army is demobilized? 
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Mr. GARD. Oh, I am trying to discuss this bill. I am trying 
to make an intelligent discussion of this enforcement bill. I 
do not desire to refer to outside matters which have nothing to 
do with the case. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GARD. Yes. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Can not the President of the United States, 
as Commander in Chief of the forees, declare that the demobiliza- 
tion is now completed? 

Mr. GARD. The President of the United States has taken a 
very honest position. He could suspend this by the declaration 
that the demobilization is complete. He has taken the stand 
that by the present legislation he can not honestly say—and the 
people of the country do not want him to say that which is dis- 
honest—that the demobilization is now complete. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Les. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Did he not say, however, that he ex- 
pected to be able to make that declaration early in September? 

Mr. GARD. I do not know as to the time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think he said on the 20th of September. 

Mx. GARD. He has stated that at the earliest possible time, 
when he could honestly say so, he would declare that the de- 
mobilization had been completed, so as to rid the country of this 
pretense of war-time prohibition. 

Now, I think the people of the country are not disposed to look 
with favor upon war measures in times of peace. I refer no 
more to war-time prohibition than I do to war measures affecting 
the property and the rights and liberties of the people, because I 
am one of those whe believe that when the war is ended and 
when the necessity for war measures has ceased those measures 
should be repealed, and America and Americans should proceed 
under proper laws on a peace basis. [Applause.] 

However, when we come to the question of the enforcement of 
the so-called war-time prohibition bill, then I say to this com- 
mittee that title 1 of this bill was written in the early winter of 
this year by a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and is the only part of this bill which came originally from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The industrial alcohol part, known 
as title 8, came from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Title 2 came from the combined sources, of which I before ad- 
vised the House. So that if we do decide that war prohibition 
is necessary at this time—which I most earnestly contend is not 

`“ tenable—still, if we do decide that it is necessary, sweeping aside 
all that we know to be actual facts, sweeping aside the great and 
glorious t that the war is ended, and living only up to the 
hypocritical pretense that somehow, anyhow, we want to make 
this prohibition continue until constitutional prohibition can 
come in, then we should write a code, and I say very frankly 
that if we come to the writing of a code for war-time prohibition, 
then that which has been prepared by this Committee on the 
Judiciary in title 1 is, in my opinion, a fair and reasonable code 
for the enforcement of war-time prohibition during the time it 
shall endure, with the exception of the provision relative to the 
declaration of liquors in fact nonintoxicating to be intoxicating. 

And upon that I make the point, as a member of this Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, that no matter what the power may be 
in the Constitution of the United States by virtue of the ratifica- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment, there is no power in the Con- 
gress of the United States under this rider upon an Agricultural 
appropriation bill to declare something to be intoxicating which 
is not intoxicating. In other words, I dispute the power of this 
Congress under a war power, which war power assuredly is now 
ended, but conceding that it is continued under a war power, to 
write something into a law which the bill did not contemplate and 
which no one had in mind. The reservation in the war-time 
prohibition bill was for the prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, and it permitted their export. 

Different views may be entertained about the constitutional 
provision, but no matter how we view the question of the right 
or power of the Congress to extend constitutional prohibition, 
there can be no proper contention that in this limited power 
which we ourselves wrote we can now, when there is no war, 
-extend the war-time prohibition to a liquor absolutely non- 
intoxicating and declare it to be intoxicating. We might say, 
instead of one-half of 1 per cent, one-twentieth of 1 per cent, 
or any of the most impossible of figures, and I am not juggling 
in percentages—to adopt language heretofore used in debate. 
We are writing this bill reasonably. The chairman of the com- 
mittee said that he knew a man who drank kerosene, and that 
he knew a man who drank a hundred glasses of beer a day, or 
something of that kind. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I made no such statement. 


Mr. GARD. Then I beg the gentleman's pardon. I so under- 
stood the gentleman to say. I read the RECORD. But, at any 
rate, we are not making a bill for such people, because we can 
not take into consideration the pervert or the man whose mental 
and physical idiosyncrasies impel him to do these very extraordi- 
nary things. We are writing a bill supposedly for reasonable 
men in a free country, and that is the kind of a code that I want 
to be a party to the making of. 

Now, coming to the question, therefore, of constitutional pro- 
hibition, I desire to call attention > 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KREIDER. Just on a matter of information. 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KREIDER. In your judgment as a lawyer, what would 
happen if this law provided that the President should declare 
that demobilization had been completed on the ist of September 
and should declare this whole proposition off? Is this law that 
we are now considering of such a character that it would be in 
Our. GARD. If | 

s . If the President, having legal authori an- 
nounces that the demobilization is complete and the con- 
cluded, this law, of course, is at an end. 

Mr. KREIDER. Another question. In the judgment of 
the gentleman from Ohio, has the President now the power, 
in view of the fact that this legislation was enacted for the 
express purpose of saving food and food products and fuel, 
to deciare that the emergency is passed and call off the ban on 
light wines? 

Mr. GARD. No; the President has no such power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
five minutes more. 

Mr. GARD. In answer to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
I will say that while such power does not exist in the President 
at this time, in my opinion it should. 

In the five additional minutes granted to me I desire to call 
attention to certain matters. I do not know that I can go over 
them as well as I should like to 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON. I think the House is much interested in hear- 
ing the gentleman in extenso, and I ask unanimous consent that 
his time be extended 30 minutes without regard to the time that 
has been limited. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mappen). The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that, independent of the time fixed in 
the House for general debate, the gentleman from Ohio have 30 
minutes additional time. Is there objection? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. GARD. I would like some little time to proceed. Will 
the gentleman from Illinois inquire of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota if he will yield to me, say, 10 minutes? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I ean not, because I have not got the time. 

Mr. GARD. Very well. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor] 
has agreed to yield 10 minutes to me, and I will ask him to yield 
that time to the gentleman from Ohio instead. [Applause.] 

Mr. IGOE. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 10 minutes 
in addition to the 5 minutes already yielded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes in addition to the five minutes 
accorded a few moments ago? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I thank the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HUMPHREYS]. 4 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GARD. Yes. While I desire to be entirely courteous, 
and I appreciate the extension of time which has been given me, 
I would like to go over the paragraphs of the bill for the infor- 
mation of the committee. 

Mr. DYER. I appeal to the committee that the gentleman 
from Ohio may be allowed to proceed to discuss the bill without 
interruption. ' 

Mr. GARD. I want to yield to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD] first. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I was very much interested in the answer 
that the gentleman from Ohio gave to the question propounded 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kremer]. Is the gen- 
tleman from Ohio clearly of the opinion that in the event that 
the President of the United States should declare demobilization, 
as a matter of fact, concluded, that would then, eo instanti, 
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nullify all of the provisions of the war-time prohibition enforce- 
ment part of this bill? 

Mr. GARD. I think so, when the two things are complete, 
the conclusion of the war and the demobilization of the troops, 
these to be evidenced by presidential proclamation. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary #3 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not take the gentleman 
from Ohio off his feet with a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not trying to take him off his feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to the 
gentleman from Kentueky for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. GARD. I desire to be courteous to my committee col- 
league in the matter, but I do not yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wanted to have the gentleman's time ex- 
tended 10 minutes. 

Mr. GARD. In the discussion of constitutional prohibition 
provisions I start with this premise, that by an amendment to 
the Constitution submitted by Congress and ratified by the legis- 
latures of the States we have been given the power to pass an en- 
forcement code, and not alone the power but the duty. We 
should observe that. The enforcement code, as given to us 
by our own act and ratified by the States, calls, in my opinion, 
for that which it expressly says, and that is for the passage of 
laws to carry into effect the language of the amendment, that 
being to prohibit “the manufacture, sale, transportation, im- 
portation, and exportation of intoxicating liquors.” Now, in 
this law we go further than that, We make two classes. We 
have alcohol, brandy, whisky, rum, gin, beer, ale, porter, and 
wine. Those are assembled in one class. Those are prohibited 
absolutely in themselves, Then there is another class— 

And in addition thereto bow spirituous, vinous, malt, or fermented 


liquor, liquids, and com whether medicated, proprieta: pat- 
— ar nde and by whatever name called, containing one- of 1 
or capable of 


— cent or more of alcohol by volume which are potab. 
ing used as a beverage. 


Now, this percentage of alcohol is not contemplated in the 
prohibition amendment either as passed by this Congress or as 
ratified by the States. It ean only be defended as proper in a 
legal sense by the statement that the police power of the States 
does permit such a thing to be done; and it was done in 
Oregon, Ohio, and elsewhere, where certain legislatures have 
gone to great extremes, and the Supreme Court has upheld their 
action upon the idea that the police power of the States per- 
mitted it to be done. > 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I decline to yield. I am sorry I ean not. The 
power of State legislatures to do this has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court, upon the idea that the police power of the 
States permitted it to be done, but the United States as a Fed- 
eral Government has no police power, and it ean only be asserted 
that that which may go along as a reasonable carrying out of 
the idea of the prohibition amendment may be included and 

put into. words. 

To use another illustration, certain States have held, and the 
Supreme Court of the United Staes has upheld it—I use whisky 
as an illustration only—that for the purpose of stopping tlie sale 
of whisky anything which the legislative body may say resembles 
whisky, looks like whisky, or is near whisky, may be included in 
the prohibition. I myself do not believe that this power exists 
under this constitutional amendment, and I say that this alco- 
holic content is such as to include liquids not in contemplation 
of prohibition at the time of the passage of the act or its ratifica- 
tion, and that title 3 of this bill absolutely destroys many indus- 
tries, many manufacturing concerns which are essential for the 
public good. I refer to paragraphs “e” and f“ on page 10 of 
the bill in section 4, concerning which I make the statement that 
flavoring extracts which are used in the daily household econ- 
omy—I say if this is continued the flavoring extract people 
throughout the United States will have to close their doors. 

The chairman of the committee said there was an Indian in 
Minnesota who got a nauseated stomach from drinking lemon 
extract. We can not make the bill applying to all people of the 
United States, because of some pervert—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I decline to yield. If the gentleman will give me 
10 minutes, I will yield the 10 minutes to him for questions, and 
will undertake to give satisfactory answer to all. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. You are mistaken, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I call the atten- 
tion of the Chair that both gentleman are violating the rules of 
the House by referring to each other in the seeond person. 

Mr. GARD. I am not, because I declined to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr, GARD. I want to be more than courteous to the gentle- 
man, but F really can not yield any further. 


Mr. THOMAS. I was going to ask for an extension of the 
gentleman's time, 

Mr. GARD. Under the rule of this committee I have no right 
to it. So the chairman of the committee is now engaged in the 
proposition to enlarge the scope, or liberalize this provision, re- 
lating to flavoring extracts. I speak of this because it is one of 
the things that should be amended. 

Now, returning to section 3, where I speak of the language on 
page 9 relative to the manufacture, sale, barter, giving away, 
transporting, and so forth, furnishing, receiving, possession of 
intoxicating liquor except as authorized in this act, and I tell 
the committee that when we considered this section we had the 
word “use” after the word “possess.” The word “use” has 


| been stricken out, and the word “ possess should be stricken out. 


The words “give away“ should be stricken out. The words 
“furnish” and “receive,” in my opinion, should be stricken out 
unless this committee and this House intend to write a bill so 
drastic as to make it appear in the eyes of the people of the 
United States that there is nothing in it except a bill of absolute 
prohibition. I do not care how much it may be safeguarded, 
I do not want any sale under the guise of “ giving away,” but 
these words have never been enacted by the Federal Congress 
anywhere in a measure of this kind. We are going far afield 
when we invade the privilege or the liberty of the habits or the 
hospitality of a man’s home, and I do not think that 

wants to go that far. 

At the conclusien of section 3 there is a provision for wine 
for sacramental purposes, that it may be purchased, sold, trans- 
ported, and used as herein provided. But in the herein pro- 
vided ” there is absolutely nothing as to the use ef sacramental 
wines. You can buy them on a permit, but you can not use them 
so far as this bill is coneerned for sacramental purposes. 

Referring to section 4 again in paragraph f about vinegar, 
I will state that originally it said “ vinegar manufactured from 
cider.” We know that 95 per cent of the vinegar, the common 
table product, is recognized as having been made from alcohol, 
and nobody has any objection to that except one man who ap- 
peared as a witness, who said he thought that some dangerously 
insidious drink might be made from vinegar. 

These things I offer to show the general trend of those who 
advocate the extreme in radicalism regarding this bill and 
similar bills. 

There is no provision about the exemption of cider and the 
innocuous or harmless drinks that may be manufactured at home, 
which everybody knows under this bill are absolutely prohibited 
if it can be found by a Government chemist that they contain 
one-half of 1 per cent of aleohol by volume. Beverages abso- 
lutely disassociated, impossible to associate with intoxicating 
liquors, drinks which the honest people do not want to dispense 
with are by this act made an absolute crime. So that one who 
manufactures a harmless, innocuous, home-made drink out of 
cider or grape juice or elderberries or dandelions, or anything 
like that, is haled before the law as a violator of the eighteenth 
constitutional amendment. Such a thing, gentlemen, was never 
in either the legislative or the public mind. [Applause.] 

I refer now—and I must go over them rapidly to section 9 as 
it appears on page 15, which provides that if a physician is guilty 
of some technical violation of the law in a matter of issuing a 
permit he can be compelled to appear before a commissioner or 
his agent—and you take him not where the offense was com- 
mitted, but you run him all over the eountry and have a hearing 
at some place within 50 miles. 

I concede that section 20 has a good purpose, but it is not car- 
ried out properly. It provides that it shall be unlawful for any 
person to drink liquor on a train or automobile or both. The 
intention is to prohibit public drinking, and that is all right; 
but it goes so far as to prohibit anybody who may be ill on a 
boat or a car and who may have liquor prescribed by a physician. 
If he does drink it, even under such conditions, he is amenable 
to the law, and is subject to the pains and penalties of the law. 
I think it should be amended in that particular. In bringing 
these things out I want to assure the committee that I am not 
technical. I want to call attention to those things that are in 
the bill so that we, this committee, not somebody on the outside, 
but this House of Representative may write a sane and proper 
and reasonable enforeement bill and see that it is enforced. 

Section 25 of the bill provides a punishment for contempt, for 
the violation of an injunction as provided in the terms of the 
law. It provides a fine of not more than $1,000 and that the ac- 
cused may be imprisoned for not less than 30 days nor more 
than one year. This notwithstanding the faet that we passed a 
law in 1913 which was heralded through the world that the provi- 
sions of the contempt section should be liberalized and that no 
arbitrary court should have the right to declare a man guilty 
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of contempt and give him the right of trial by jury. Neverthe- 

less, it is proposed to enact in this law a provision of the kind 
referred to where the general statutes passed in the Sixty-third 
Congress, section 2, at page 789, provide that the accuser may 
demand a jury trial under the provisions of the antitrust law. 
Under the provisions of that act, for the benefit of those who may 
be unjustly accused, a trial by jury exists, but in this section of 
this proposed law it does not. 

In section 24, page 24, the language of the bill is inswfficient 
to carry out its intent, the words “ such fact” to be added after 

e word “ trial,” in line 1, on page 24, being necessary to prop- 
erly complete such meaning. 

This bill as originally introduced had a very drastic and com- 
prehensive provision as to search warrants, allowing them to be 
procured upon the affidavits of “two credible persons before 
any magistrate,” but it has been very sensibly modified so as 
to carry out in this law the provisions provided in Title II of 
public law No. 24, Sixty- fifth Congress, approved June 15, 1917. 

Some additional language may be necessary to clarify the 
meaning of section 26, which provides that no search warrant 
shall issue to search any private dwelling occupied as such unless 

it is in part used for some business purpose, such as a store, 
shop, saloon, restaurant, hotel, or boarding house, so that the 
workingman or shopkeeper who is forced by circumstances to 
live in rooms which may be construed to be a part of a store 
or shop may not be subjected to unlawful search warrants. 

In section 81, on page 28, there appears the remarkable pro- 
vision that after one may be convicted of the violation of any 
of the provisions of this act, in addition to the penalty imposed 
after such conviction, the court may require the defendant to 
execute a bond, with security approved by the court, in a sum 
not less than $500 nor more than $5,000, conditioned that he will 
not violate any of the provisions of this act for the term of one 
year. 

If the person convicted and serving a penalty under the con- 
viction finds it financially impossible to give such bond he is 
then committed to jail and confined for a period not longer than 
six months. 

This is certainly imprisoning a man for six months because 
he is unable to give a bond in addition to the fine or fine and 
imprisonment prescribed by this act. 

Section 82, on page 29, undertakes to compel a man to testify 
or produce books and papers of his own, even though they may 
tend to incriminate him, but provides that no natural person 
shall be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for 
or on account of any transaction, matter, or thing to which he 
may so testify or produce evidence. 

Section 34, on page 29, undertakes to authorize legal pleading 
to include separate offenses and separate acts in affidavit, infor- 
mation, or indictment and the trial of a defendant on all at one 
trial and the penalty for all offenses be imposed. It attempts 
to provide that it is not necessary to advise the defendant in the 
affidavit, information, or indictment of the name of the pur- 
chaser or to include any defensive negative averments, “ but it 
shall be sufficient to state that the act complained of was then 
and there prohibited and unlawful.” 

In section 35, on page 30, it is provided that— 


Ten days after the date when this act becomes operative the posses- 
sion of liquors by any person not legally permitted under this title to 
possess liquor shall be prima facie evidence that such liquor is kept for 
the purpose of being sold, bartered, given away, furnished, or otherwise 
dispo of, in violation of the provisions of this title. Every person 
aniy permitted under this title to have liquor shall report to the 
commissioner within 10 days after the passage of this act the kind and 
amount of intoxicating liquors in his possession. 


The section provides: 


But It shall not be unlawful to possess liquors in one's private dwell- 
ing while the same is occupied and used by him only as a dwelling, and 
such liquor need not be reported: Provided, That the burden of proof 
shall be upon the possessor that the liquor was lawfully acquired and pos- 


It would seem that the proviso in line 18 of section 35 would 
make it incumbent upon the possessor of liquors in one’s private 
dwelling to prove that the liquor was lawfully acquired and 
possessed. 

Section 87, page 32, formerly contained provisions authorizing 
the compromise of any civil or criminal causes, but has been 
most sensibly modified so as to provide only for the compromise 
of civii causes, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or the Attorney General. 

There may be some other sections of this bill to which I will 
call attention in the debate under the five-minute rule, but I 
can not longer continue now, since I am advised that my time 
has expired. 

Iam very grateful to the members of the committee for having 
heard me thus at length. [Applause.] 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Garp was granted leave to extend 
his remarks in the RECORD, 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT]. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt that the 
members of this committee, after having listened to the very 
lucid explanation by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garn], are 
convinced that this is a highly penal statute. All penal statutes 
have in contemplation three things—tirst, the punishment of the 
individual who viclates them; second, the deterring of others 
who perhaps might violate them from such violation; and, third, 
reformatioh by punishment of those who have actually violated 
them. Having those three things in mind as being the objects 
of penal statutes, the next thing for consideration is this: What 
shall be the method of the enforcement of a penal statute? 
There are three methods of enforcement. One method of en- 
forcement may be so loose that it is entirely inadequate and 
does not meet the purposes for which it was intended, und, 
therefore, the statute becomes nugatory. The second method 
may be one that is so drastic that everyone in the community 
is up in arms against its provisions, and it becomes so unpopular 
that it is not capable of enforcement by reason of its drastic 
provisions. The third method is by what one would call a rea- 
sonable enforcement, there being such provisions in the statute 
that the common sense of the people and the justice of the 
people recognize that it is a fair, legitimate, and reasonable 
method by which to obtain the desired results. Therefore in 
the approach of this question we should ask ourselves: Are we 
now preparing to enact a law which is a reasonable enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Constitution? 

I am willing to take up the argument of some of the gentle- 
men who have proposed it from the Republican side of the aisle, 
and particularly the gentleman who is at the head of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Votsteap]. I do not wish to misquote him at all, and therefore 
I take the words from his report. He says: 

The right to define the power conferred upon it by the Constitution 
has been exercised by Congress ever since we had a Government. Every 
act that it passes is, in effect, an assertion that the Constitution con- 
fers power to pass it and is a construction of its terms. 

The other day, whilst the gentleman was proceeding before 
this committee, I asked him explicitly whether he deemed this 
provision in the enforcement, to wit, the stipulation that the 
alcoholic content should not be greater than one-half of 1 per 
cent, a construction of the Constitution, and he said he thought 
that it was. I grant you that he may be correct in his premise, 
but to what conclusion do we come? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? . 

Mr. DEWALT. If the gentleman will pardon me, I haye 
only 15 minutes, and I desire to pursue the argument, è 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. DEWALT. To what conclusion must we inevitably come, 
if the gentleman is correct in his premise? If the Legislature, 
being the Congress of the United States, has the right at this 
moment, by this enforcement provision in this bill, to say that 
one-half of 1 per cent shall be the alcoholic constituent in intoxi- 
cating drinks, then it has the same right 15 minutes from this 
time to declare than 1 per cent shall be the constituent; and if 
it has the right to say that, it has the right to say that it shall 
be 5 per cent, and the next Congress has the right to say that 
it shall be 10 per cent, and in every succeeding Congress 
you have a different construction of the Constitution of the 
United States. In other words, you come to another con- 
clusion, that you have this liquor question presented at every 
term of Congress by a different congressional body, and you 
will never get rid of it as long as the theory of the gentleman 
obtains. 

Let us proceed with this idea of concurrence as set forth by 
Mr. Wheeler. Mr. Wheeler, before the committee, said that 
“concurrent power“ means equal power. I shall take him at 
his word. I do not believe it, but I shall take him at his word. 
Then, what must inevitably follow? If the Congress of the 
United States and the legislatures of the several States have 
concurrent power to pass appropriate laws to enforce this pro- 
vision—and that is the language of the constitutional amend- 
ment—then it follows inevitably that if they have an equal 
power they have both the right to pass similar laws. That is 
clearly so. If they have equal rights, they have also the right 
to pass dissimilar laws, because equality gives both of them 
the same power and precisely the same function? Therefore it 
follows inevitably as a matter of pure reasoning that if the 
Congress says in this enforcement provision that the constituent 
amount of alcohol shall be one-half of 1 per cent, and the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania says it shall be 1 per cent, they are both 
within their rights. Then what have you? Then you have a 


Federal statute declaring it shall be one-half of 1 per cent and 
How do you 


a State statute declaring it shall be 1 per cent. 
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punish? The gentlemen on the other side say that we punish 
by the ‘Federdl authority, that it then becomes supreme; but 
that wWill not hold, and why? Because if one be supreme, then 
they can not be equal. 

Where there is supremacy there can not be equality. There- 
fore these gentlemen are ‘reduced to what you would call the 
reductio ad absurdum. Their argument leads ‘them into ‘the 
pitfall of ‘absurdity instead of that which is tenable under the 
law und under the ‘propositions which they themselves make. 
Then whit must follow? Then there must follow, inevitably, 
that you must take the word“ concurrent ” as meaning what it 
usually does mean. Now, what does it mean? 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman give the book and page? 

Mr. DEWALT. I Will, sir. It is reported in 38 N. W., 529; 
In 02 Wisconsin, and also In re Mattson (United States), 69 
Fed., page 585, and so forth. 

The words concurrent jurisdiction’ must have been used in the 
compact between the Federal Government, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, 
in the sense in which they had 8 been used and were erally 
understood. When, therefore, by such compact, it was in t pro- 
vided that each State shall have “concurrent jurisdiction” on at 
portion of the River St. Croix constituting the boundary, line ‘between 
them, it included the exercise of such legislative: powers by ‘cach State 
over the whole river as were ‘consistent with the exercise of similar 

ers over the same portion of the river by the other States. In 
other words, by such 1 each State secured to itself such concurrent 
jurisdiction upon the half of the river within the territorial limits of the 
other State by reducing what otherwise would have been its exclusive 
jurisdiction upon its own half to mere concurrent 5 The 
result is that neither of these States could, as against the other, right- 
fully assume, or authorize the assumption of, permanent and exclusive 
occupancy, fae bere and control of the entire navigable) portion of the 
river. (J, S. Keator Lumber Co, v. St. Croix Boom Corp., 38 N. W., 
529. 512; 72 Wis., 62; 7 Am., St. Rep., 837.) : 

The definition of “concurrent jurisdi¢tion ” given in Keaton L. Co. w. 
Boom Corp., supra, quoted and bbe and it was held ie used 
in relation to fue concurrent jurisdiction over the Columbia River by 
the States 6f Washington and n, it means “acting in conjunction, 
and, when applied to the jurisdiction of Oregon to enact pen: laws for 
the Columbia River, it can only mean the er to enact such criminal 
statutes as are agreed to or Pray orp in by the State of Ws 

5 oy 28 0 force within its jurisdiction, (In re Mattson (U. S.), 
ed., . 


Therefore if the theory of the gentleman from Minnesota, 
the head of this distinguished committee, is not tenable, to wit, 
that each of the States and the Federal Government can con- 
strue the Constitution in its own way at different times and in 
different ways, and if the theory of Mr. Wheeler in regard to 
the equality of power between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment is also not tenable, then we inevitably are forced to the 
conclusion that the only tenable theory to take'here is to take 
the exact words of the constitutional provision. And what are 
they? 

That the several States shall have concurrent power,with the Federal 
Government to pass appro riate legislation for the ‘enforcement ot the 
provisions of the Constitu $ 

‘Now, so much for the legal phase of this question. I very much 
desire fo elaborate—— 

Mr. DENISON rose. 

Mr. DEWALT. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but I can not 
yield. I very much desire to discuss this question, which is a 
very interesting one, I am free to admit, but I ‘have not the 
time. I believe I have been styled by one gentleman from Ohio 
as nothing but a technical lawyer, and he quotes as his authority 
Edmund Burke by saying that Edmund Burke has declared that 
a technical Inwyer was not a good one. I am perfectly willing 
to admit it, as I am willing to admit the eminent authority 
coming from the college which the gentleman from Ohio repre- 
sents, but be that as it may, I am quite willing to admit also 
that, with my limited knowledge and perhaps with my ‘limited 
study upon this subject, everyone must confess that this is a 
very serious question, and more than ‘that, it is not a question 
without some doubt; I grant that the decisions cited in the 


majority ‘report in regard to State legislation and in regard 


to the prevention of sale of nonintoxicants ‘have some weight, 


‘but my friends seem to lose sight of the great distinction. These 


‘statutes, all of them, are in regard to State laws. The Poinsetta 
ease, which was referred to by the gentleman from Mississippi 
IMr. Vewaste], is clearly and explicitly a statute in regard to 
the enforcement solely of a State law. In other words, it is an 
enforcement of a police regulation of a sovereign State, but this 
Is a different proposition. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


i 


Mr. DEWALT. I ask unanimous consent to ‘revise and ex- 


tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, upon the careful perusal of this 
bill and analysis of the same, the ‘severity and extraordinary 
powers conferred become very apparent, and it is surprising 


that any lawyer as eminent as the one holding the chairman- 
ship of the Judiciary Committee of the House should seriously 
attempt the passage of any such measure. 

ENORMOUS EXPENSE ENTAILED, 

Section 2 of the proposed act authorizes the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to appoint any assistants or agents that he 
may deem necessary, and that he, or any of his assistants or 
agents, can perform any of the acts enumerated in the bill. 
Considering the vast territory of the United States and the 
number of people resident therein, it is needless to say that this 
would at once create an army of commissioners and agents, 
whose pay roll would exceed anything now contemplated in 
any of the departments of the Government. These agents are 
authorized to prosecute any case and make complaints of viola- 
tions of the law before any ‘magistrate or justice of the peace, 
thus harassing all people, and multiplying fees for themselves 
in such prosecutions, 

Section 3 of the act prohibits not only the manufacturing, 
selling, and bartering of any intoxicating liquor, but also pro- 
hibits the giving of the same, the words used being “ give away ” 
any intoxicating liquor. In other words, as the act also says that 
it would be literally construed, all men would be prohibited in 
giving away a glass of wine to any of his guests at his own table. 

‘Section 4 describes medical preparations that may be manu- 
factured as nonpotable—that is, incapable of being drank—and 
patented and proprietary medicines must also be nonpotable; 
antiseptics and toilet articles must be nonpotable; in other 
words, incapable of being drank. In the same section of the 
aet, any person who manufactures any of the articles mentioned 
in that section, namely, medical preparations or proprietary 
medicines or toilet articles, must first secure a permit to.manu- 
facture the articles and to purchase the alcoholic liquor needed, 
and he must give bond, keep records, and make reports as 
directed by the commissioner. The amount of bond seems to be 
at the pleasure of the commissioner, thus making it actually 
prohibitive if the commissioner desires so to enforce the act. 

COMMISSIONER AN AUTOCRAT. 

Sections 5 and 6 empower the commissioner, when he is in- 
formed or has a reason to believe“ that an alcohol prepara- 
tion, whether patented, proprietary, or not, is capable of being 
usetl as a beverage, to demand an analysis of the same, and if, 
at his discretion, he determines that such can be used as a 
beverage, he can deal with the same as an intoxicating bever- 
age. No limit is placed at all as to the alcoholic ingredients, 
and then, to make matters worse, if the manufacturer of the 
preparation fails to show “to the satisfaction of the commis- 


‘siéner ” that the preparation is not capable of being used for 


beverage purposes, it shall be ‘treated as ‘intoxicating liquor. 
Of course, the right of appeal is given, or right of review is 
given to the manufacturer in a court of equity; in other words, 
the commissioner finds him -guilty, thus putting the burden on 
the defendant to prove his innocence; and then, if the commis- 
Stoner is not satisfled, the defendant is obliged to go in a court 
of equity and again prove his innocence. The oppression and 
delay caused by any such proof is manifested without further 
argument. 

‘Section 7 is one of the provisions speaking of the physicians, 
manufacturers, or Wholesale druggists. Such permit shall spe- 
cifically: designate and limit the aets that are permitted and the 
time and place where such acts may be performed, thus leaving 
it at the discretion and determination of the ‘commissioner to 
determine just what action he deems permissible under the pro- 
visions of the statutes or extraordinary power thus granted, 
and the autocratic authority thus given is beyond question. 
In the same section it is proposed that before a permit is granted 
by the commissioner he shall require «a bond in such form as 
he may prescribe to insure compliance with the terms of the per- 
mit. No amount of bond is named, and the terms are entirely 
within the power of the commissioner. 

‘RESTRICTIONS ON PHYSICIANS. 


Section 7, also section 8, undertakes and actually does say 
that every ‘physician who attempts to use any alcoholic liquor 
by prescription must be actually engaged in practice. In other 
words, a retired physician could not prescribe anything, however 
learned he might be, or however honest he might be, and in 
extreme cases the patient might die before he could get an acting 
physician‘to attend to his wants, and then the physician engaged 
in ‘active practice, who is permitted to prescribe, must keep a 
record, alphabetically arranged, in a separate book provided by 
the commissioner, in Which he must show the date and amount 


preseribed and to whom the same is issued and the directions 


for use, stating the amount and frequency of doses and ‘the, 
druggist to whom the prescription is addressed. When you con- 
sider the fact that some physicians in active practice make 100 
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or more calls a day and haye their office work to attend to, the 
folly of such a provision is quite apparent. No physician could 
attend to any detail work unless he employed a clerical force 
for that particular purpose. 

Section 9 is so extraordinary that it provides that if anyone 
makes complaint and files the same with the commissioner, 
setting forth that any person who has a permit is not in 
good faith conforming with the provisions of this act, or is 
guilty of violating the laws of any State relating to the sale of 
intoxicating liquor, the commissioner or his agent will immedi- 
ately issue an order citing such person to appear before him on 
a day not more than 30 days or less than 15 days from the 
serving of the citation, and then a hearing shall take place 
within 50 miles of the place where it is charged the offense took 
place. In other words, the venue of the alleged offense is any- 
where within 50 miles, and the complaint made by anyone 
simply requires an oath that the party is not acting in good 
Tath, WILL NEED ARMY OF PAINTERS. 

Section 17 contemplates the employment by the commissioner 
of artists and painters, who are authorized to remove or paint 
over, or, in other words, obliterate any advertisements from 
any signs, billboads, or other places that have reference 
to the sale of liquor. They shall be thus engaged upon 
the demand of any citizen who has requested the person in 
charge or the owner of the property to remove the same. When 
we consider the fact that the painters are now receiving 80 cents 
an hour in some localities, and consider the number of bill- 
boards or advertising schemes that there are and the number of 
advertisements that are now in existence and that have been 
placed there a long time prior to the enactment of this proposed 
legislation, it seems quite easy to determine that the department 
of the commissioner will have to employ all the painters in the 
neighborhood to obliterate the signs and advertisements now 
existing, upon the request of any party who makes the complaint. 

Section 20 states that any proprietor of any hotel or house 
of public entertainment shall not permit any bell boy, elevator 
boy, or other employee to procure any intoxicating liquors for 
or give any information by which intoxicating liquors can be 
secured by any guest, patron, or other person. In other words, 
the proprietor of the hotel or the proprietor of public or private 
entertainment is made responsible for the acts of bell boys or 
elevator boys, whether those acts are with or without his 
knowledge. He is made a party to the alleged crime merely 
because he happens to have in his employ a bell boy or elevator 
boy or any other employee who informs anybody where a drink 
can be obtained. 

Section 21 forbids the advertisement by pictures of a brewery, 
distillery, bottle, keg, barrel, or box in any newspaper unless 
such newspaper prints upon such advertisement the words 
Printed as paid advertising.” 

TRAVELERS AT LAW'S MERCY, 

Section 20 forbids anyone in a railroad coach or automobile 
or dining car, or on the platform of such car, to take a drink, 
whatever the extreme necessity for the same may be. A man 
having a glass of brandy, who is suddenly taken with cramps, 
could not take this drink lawfully, and if he did take it the 
conductor or person in charge of the car or the train would 
have authority, without warrant, to arrest the person and to turn 
such person over to the proper official. It may be that some 
statutes in the remote past, during the Spanish inquisition, pro- 
vided for such powers, but they have never been heard of in 
civilization in recent years. 

Sections 22 and 23 provide that any room, house, building, 
boat, vehicle, structure, or place where intoxicating liquor is 
sold, kept, bartered, or manufactured in violation of this act 
should be declared a common nuisance, and any person who as- 
sists in maintaining such a common nuisance is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and fined not more than $1,000, and be imprisoned not 
less than 30 days nor more than a year. It further provides 
that if it should be proved that the owner of the building has, 
without any knowledge, negligently suffered the same to be used 
or occupied for the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquor 
contrary to the provisions of the act such premises should be 
subject to a lien for, and may be sold to pay all fines or costs 
assessed against the occupant of the building. In other words, 
if the owner of a property, even without his knowledge, or with 
slight negligence, the degree of which is not determined except 
by court and jury, should have a tenant in the premises who 
In any way violated the provisions of the act and such person 
is fined, the owner of the premises is subject to a lien for all 
such penalty against the tenant and is obliged to pay the costs 
and fine or have his property sold. 

Section 25 provides that any person who carries around on his 
person any liquor to effect the sale of it shall be declared a 


common nuisance and be restrained by injunction, and it is not 
necessary in such injunction proceeding to prove that there was 
an intention of violating the act. No bond is required of the 
complainant, as is usual in the application for injunction pro- 
ceedings to protect the interests of the alleged offender, and 
it is further provided that upon proof of the material allega- 
tions of the petition, and upon judgment of the court, the court 
can order the premises closed for one year or until the owner 
of the premises gives bond in the sum of not less than $500 or 
more than $1,000, under condition that no intoxicating liquor 
will be kept upon the premises by anyone, and that he will 
pay the costs and damages that may be assessed. 

Section 27 is a remuneration provision, remunerative to the 
offices created by the provisions of the act, because it states that 
the officer shall be entitled to charge and receive the same fees 
as the sheriff of the county for levying upon and selling property 
on execution, and keep them closed during the period of a year 
or more; a very delightful avenue for multiplication of fees and 
further remuneration to the commissioner and his numberless 
corps of assistants. 

Section 26 provides that any person violating any of the terms 
of the injunction as provided for in this act shall be punished 
for contempt by a fine of not less than $500 nor more than $1,000, 
and by imprisonment of not less than 30 days nor more than 12 
months. 

SBARCH AND SEIZURE PROVISION. 

Section 26 provides for the issuance of search warrants as 
provided by law. It provides further for the seizure of all 
liquors and the disposition of the same. The warrant is to be 
issued and sworn to by two credible persons. It is to be pre- 
sumed from the general tenor of the act that the testimony of 
these persons is entirely in the province of the commissioner or 
one of his numerous assistants or deputies, an avenue open to 
graft. It needs no further comment. 

Section 34 does not state the ordinary punishment now pro- 
vided by all the States for the violation of the liquor laws, but 
it further provides that for the second offense a person shall be 
imprisoned in the penitentiary not less than one year and not 
more than five years, and this punishment applies to retail drug- 
gists and pharmacists. No doubt this was intended for a great 
e for druggists or pharmacists to continue their occu- 

ation. 

p ENTOXICANTS IN THE HOME, 

Section 39 is so liberal in its provisions that it actually allows 
liquor in private dwellings while the same is occupied as a 
private dwelling, with this proviso, that all such liquor must be 
placed in the private dwelling prior to the date when the act 
went into effect, but the burden of showing that the liquor was 
placed in the dwelling prior to that date is upon the person ac- 
cused of possessing the liquor. In other words, it is a charge 
that a man has liquor in his house, which makes him a criminal 
who must prove his innocence. The usual and legal way 
of proceeding is to cast the burden of proof upon the Common- 
wealth. 

These are some of the glaring and drastic provisions of this 
so-called constitutional enforcement. Are free people willing to 
submit to them without violent protest? 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be allowed to revise and extend my remarks. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I have only 10 minutes, and I 
ask that I be not interrupted during that time. ; 

The late Joseph Cook said that the day would come in Amer- 
ica when the two strongest passions of the human heart, the 
love of country and the love of home, would entwine themselves 
about the neck of the liquor traffic and strangle it forever. That 
hour has come. [Applause.] 

The people of this Nation, after a fair trial of the liquor traffic 
by a jury of the American people, have convicted it of the 
most infamous crimes and have said by that verdict that this 
great criminal of the ages must die. [Applause.] 

Forty-five of the forty-eight States of the Union have con- 
demned this criminal to certain death, and we, the representa- 
tives of the people, are now called upon simply to prepare means 
and methods that will effectively execute and enforce the yerdict 
of the people. 

And in carrying out the will of the people in the execution of 
the sentence of death upon this monster criminal we must be 
faithful to our duty. We are to swing this criminal from a gal- 
lows erected by the millions he has wronged, by the survivors 
of the. yictims he has murdered. The rope must be strong and 
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sufficient; the knot must be properly adjusted so as to break the 
neck of the liquor traffic. We must answer to the people who 
will hold us responsible for a faithful and strict execution of 
this verdict of death. : 

As a lawyer in active practice for 34 years I have noted that 
when a wealthy criminal who has committed some great crime 
is put on trial he can demand the best counsel, rich friends, and 
political assistance, and the benefit of all the technicalities and 
loopholes that the law and money can provide. The liquor 
traffic has had all that. It has attempted, but failed, to corrupt 
the courts; it has also failed to corrupt a jury of the American 
people. It has been duly convicted of the most infamous crimes. 
It is now confined and guarded in the prison cell of war prohi- 
bition, while preparations are made for the final execution of 
the sentence of death, 

I have also observed that after conviction the criminal first 
seeks to get a reprieve, that he may haye time to escape by other 
proceedings, and here, in this last battle for the life of the liquor 
monster, there is an attempt being made to have war prohibition 
suspended or repealed. It is an attempt to get a reprieve for 
this great criminal until the day of his execution in January 
next. First, by a pardon from the President, but he says he 
has not the legal right to interfere at the present time, but if 
he had he would let him go free. And now the prisoner de- 
mands a reprieve from this Congress. It will not be allowed, 
[Applause. ] 

If I did not know for sure that I was sitting to-day in the 
Congress of the United States, I should believe I was back at 
the bar, and that a great criminal had been convicted and his 
attorneys were trying to save him from prison by the plea that 
the statute under which he had been tried had been repealed 
and was void, and that he should go free in spite of his crimes 
and without regard to the verdict of guilty. 

Certain legal questions are presented to save the prisoner. 
First, it is claimed that war prohibition became effective July 
1 last, and that it is not legal now, but has been repealed, be- 
cause this law was to continue only during the war and until 
demobilization had been completed, and they claim that the war 
has ended and that demobilization is now complete. We re- 
spectfully submit to this court that neither of these contentions 
is true. First, war has not ended, and will not end until the 
treaty of peace has been signed and agreed to by the United 
States and her enemies and until all the soldiers now in Europe 
have been relieved of duty, demobilized, and discharged ; and, as 
it looks now, war prohibition will bridge the gap between now 
and January 16, 1920, when constitutional prohibition will be- 
come the supreme law of the land. 

But the friends of the prisoner claim further that, admitting 
that war-time prohibition has not been repealed, that it is still 
law, then this bill attempts to provide a code of procedure that 
will enforce war-time prohibition, and that you have no right 
now to amend war-time prohibition. 

This contention must be overruled. If Congress in time of war 
had a right to enact war-time prohibition, it still has a right 
in time of war to amend a law that is still in full force. So the 
technical claim of the prisoner’s attorneys must be overruled 
in the minds of all judges who are unprejudiced and dis- 
interested. 

But in this case the friends of the prisoner insist, in the second 
place, that the prisoner must be discharged and go free, be- 
cause, as they claim, there is a fatal defect in the indictment 
on which he was tried and convicted. They state in the 
minority report of the committee: 

That as to constitutional prohibition, section 2 of the amendment 
. provides that the Congress and the several States shall have concur- 
rent power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation,” and the 
bill presented is wholly upon the theory that the action of Congress is 
S and totally ignores the concurrent power of the several 

Certain legal gentlemen in the House have argued at great 
length that under this constitutional amendment it will be neces- 
sary for the several States and the Federal Government to have 
the same law with the same penalties, the same evidence, the 
same kind of indictment, and that such a condition is impossible; 
therefore the amendment is incapable of enforcement, and we 
can not enact laws that can be enforced in either State or Nation. 

Every lawyer knows thgt in nearly all criminal laws there are 
provided different courts to administer them. Municipal and 
police courts, inferior and supreme courts, have frequently con- 
current jurisdiction over certain crimes, and the criminal can 
be legally charged, tried, and convicted in either one of these 
courts, because they all have concurrent jurisdiction. Concur- 
rent power is but concurrent jurisdiction. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewatt] who has just addressed you ad- 
mitted that, 


Now, I want you to bear in mind, gentlemen, certain plain 
facts. The first is that the national constitutional amendment 
does not repeal the dry laws of any State. They remain the 
same. The State has the same authority after the national 
Constitution has been adopted and we enact laws to enforce 
its provisions to make new prohibition laws to enforce the 
Constitution. They can not weaken the Constitution. They 
can not pass new license laws. They can pass prohibitory laws 
that will carry out the constitutional amendment. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT] and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr, Newron] argued strenuously 
that when you come to the constitutional amendment that it 
is possible under this bill of enforcement, declaring that a 
beverage containing one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol is intoxi- 
cating, to make void the law, and that we can not under this 
constitutional amendment enact a valid law that designates 
what per cent of alcohol shall be considered intoxicating and 
make a man who sells it as a beverage a criminal. The illus- 
tration was used that the State of New Jersey could fix the 
percentage at 21 and this Congress enact a percentage of one- 
half of 1 per cent, and they say if the State of New Jersey arrests 
a man for selling against the laws of New Jersey, and they 
find on the trial that the beverage is less than 2} per cent and 
more than one-half per cent, he would be discharged, and so 
the law could not be enforced. 

Let me say to those legal gentlemen that in such a case the 
discharged prisoner could be immediately arrested and tried 
and convicted for a violation of the Federal statutes, and so 
he would not escape. But opponents of this bill go further and 
say: 

That the bill goes beyond the prohibition of the constitutional amend- 
ment, particularly in defining “intoxicating liquors” so as to include 
beverages that are not in fact intoxicating. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] says that Congress 
has no power under the constitutional amendment to declare 
intoxicating what is not in fact intoxicating. 

Article 26 of the constitution of the State of Maine, adopted 
as part of the State constitution December 8, 1884, provides 
that: : 


The manufacture of intoxicating a beg fad not including cider, and the 
sale and keeping for sale of intoxicating liquors are and shall be 
forever prohibited. Except, however, that the sale and keepin 
sale of such liquors for medicinal and mechanical purposes an 
arts and the sale and ore for 

under such regulations as the l 


for 
the 
sale of cider may be permitted 
islature may provide. The legisla- 
ture shall enact laws with suitable ties for the suppression of 
the manufacture, sale, and keeping for sale of intoxica liquors, 
with the exceptions hereinafter s fied. £ 

Section 21, chapter 127, of the Revised Statutes of Maine, 
1916, page 1500, provides that: 

No person shall at any time, by himself, his clerk, servant, or t, 
directly or indirectly, l any intoxicating panora of whatever origin ; 
wine, ale, porter, strong beer, lager beer, and all other malt liquors, 
and cider, when kept or deposited with intent to sell the same for 
tippling purposes or as a beverage, as well as all distilled spirits, are 
declared intoxicating within the meaning of this chapter; but this 
enumeration shall not prevent any other pure or mixed liquors from 
being considered intoxicating. 

Under this constitutional amendment and enforcement statute, 
above quoted, I want to call your attention to a recent decision 
from my State, namely, State v. Frederickson (101 Maine, p. 
87). The defendant was indicted for keeping intoxicating 
liquor for unlawful sale. Evidence disclosed that he sold for 
beverage purposes cider which was sweet and not intoxicating. 
The defendant claimed, as it is done here, that the legislature 
had no right under the constitutional amendment to enact an 
enforcement statute that made a crime for selling a beverage 
that was not in fact intoxicating. He was convicted and ap- 
pealed to the law court. That court held as follows: 

When it appears that a liquor comes within the scope of the forbidden 
enumeration, that moment fts intoxicating character becomes fixed by 
law and its nonintoxicating character as a matter of fact becomes 
entirely immaterial with respect to the application of the statute. 

The constitutional right of the legislature to regulate or prohibit the 
sale and keeping of intoxicating liquors and to declare certain liquors in- 
toxlcatin thin the meaning of the law governing intoxicating liquors, 
irrespective of the intoxicating character of such liquors as a matter of 
fact, both under the State and Federal Constitution, have been so uni- 
versally answered in the affirmative, both by the decisions in our own 
State and by the Supreme Court of the United States, that it is no 
longer a question for argument or even doubt. 


The people have decreed that this criminal of the ages shall 
die. Nothing short of death can satisfy our obligations to those 
we represent. Under our oath of office we are to support, main- 
tain, and defend the Constitution of the United States. That 


Constitution condemns the liquor traffic forever, and while the 
friends of the traffic may seek for pardon, reprieve, and delay, 
this is the last battle. If the friends of this criminal fail here 
in the court of the people there will be no appeal, and I want 
to say in conclusion that I believe that every plea of the prisoner 
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will be overruled. Every delay will be condemned; every tech- 
nical objection will be defeated, and the hour will shortly come 
when there will be no further attempts made for reprieves, 
pardons, or new trials. The liquor traffic will be forsaken by 
its attorneys and deserted by its pretended friends. Members 
of Congress will be left free to pursue their duties without fear 
of the liquor vote. No longer will the saloon be in politics. No 
longer will it dictate legislation. No longer will it be a specter 
of fear and dread by the most humble citizen of America. 

At exactly 1 minute past 12 o’clock midnight, on the 16th 
day of next January this monster criminal will be taken from 
the war-time prohibition cell by the officers of the law and con- 
ducted to the gallows of public opinion. There deserted by 
friends the black cap will be drawn over its distorted visage. 
No prayers will be said in its behalf. It will not have the bene- 
fit of the clergy, for it has no soul. “It is neither man nor 
woman, neither brute nor human.” Its vile form will be swung 
off into the darkness of oblivion forever. It will be buried in 
the potter's field without a stone to mark the spot, for the wise 
man. has said the name of the wicked shall rot.“ So may all 
the enemies of the people perish. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Ecxoxs]. 

Mr. ECHOLS. Mr. Chairman, the State, West Virginia, which 
I have the honor to represent in part, has been in the prohibition 
column since July 1, 1914. The question of ratifying a constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in that State was submitted at the general 
election held in November, 1912. Out of approximately 240,000 
votes cast at that election, there was a majority of approxi- 
mately 90,000 in favor of ratification. The legislature elected 
at the same time, which convened in January, 1913, enacted what 
was considered, I believe, at that time the most drastic prohibi- 
tion law that existed anywhere in the country. The law became 
effective July 1, 1914. There was much discussion, both in the 
State and out of the State, as to the probable results that would 
follow the enactment of this law. I had an opportuntiy to ob- 
serve at close range such results. By the prohibition act the 
State tax commissioner was made prohibition commissioner. 
During the whole time from the date the act became effective 
until the ist day of March, 1919, I was assistant State tax com- 
missioner, and, although I took but little part in its enforcement, 
had an excellent opportunity to observe the results of the same. 

It is stated by a few in the State and by many outside of the 
State that there have been more drunkenness and greater use of 
alcoholic liquors in the State since the law became effective than 
there were before. To that statement I want to make a most 
emphatic denial. In my honest but humble judgment there is 
not now and never has been, since the date the act became ef- 
fective, 10 per cent as much drunkenness or 10 per cent as much 
use of liquor as there was before. The economic conditions in 
my State are better than they ever were before. No great indus- 
trial State in the Union has less Bolshevism or less anarchy than 
we have. Her social conditions are better. “The masses of 
the people in the industrial districts are better fed, better clothed, 
and better contented, and generally more prosperous” since the 
adoption of prohibition than before. The laborer and his em- 
ployer have fewer controversies and they settle them with less 
difficulty. 

While the population of the State has increased approxi- 
mately 25 per cent since the adoption of prohibition, the popu- 
Jation of the hospitals and the insane asylums has been largely 
reduced. Insanity from the use of alcoholic drinks is not nearly 
so prevalent as it was before. With this tremendous increase 
in population, the population of the penitentiary has decreased 
since July 1, 1914, 28.5 per cent. In many of the industrial 
counties, where crime was raging, the criminal courts of such 
counties haye been abolished by legislative enactment, and in 
some of the smaller counties the jails have gone for months 
without a single occupant. No such condition respecting crime 
ever prevailed before the adoption of prohibition. 

Prior to the enactment of our prohibition law I had the 
honor to serve one of the large counties of my State as prosecut- 
ing attorney. At the time of my election the legalized liquor 
traffic was engaged in largely in my county, and while I do 
not attempt to be absolutely accurate, I know I make no ex- 
travagant statement when I say that at least 75 per cent of 
the crimes that I was called upon to prosecute were the result 
of the use of intoxicating liquors. There were numerous mur- 
ders, and every single one of them, with the exception of one, 
was traceable to the use of intoxicating liquor. What was true | 
in this respect in my county was largely true in the other great 
counties of the State. Crime began to decline immediately upon 
the adoption of prohibition and continues to this good day. 


In support of what I have said I desire to submit a statement 
showing accurately the number of prisoners confined in the 
penitentiary at Moundsville during the fiscal year ending July, 
1, 1914, and all succeeding years up to July 1, 1918: 

1913-1914, 427 prisoners received; no decrease. 

1914-1915, 388 prisoners received; decrease, 11 per cent. 

1915-1916, 835 prisoners received; decrease, 19 per cent. 

1916-1917, 324 prisoners received; decrease, 24.1 per cent. 

1917-1918, 305 prisoners received; decrease, 28.5 per cent. 

When the question of prohibition was submitted, the great: 
majority in its favor came from no one class. The coal operator 
and the coal miner voted for prohibition; the merchant and 
the clerk voted for prohibition; the doctor and the lawyer did 
likewise. The great industrial sections gave great majorities: 
in favor of prohibition. The cities, the towns, and the villages 
did the same thing. 

On account of West Virginia's geographical environment, 
there is perhaps no State in the Union so badly situated with: 
respect to the enforcement of a prohibition law, and it is doubt- 
ful if there is a State in the Union that has had a prohibition 
law for any considerable period of time where there has been 
such a tremendous effort to break down the same as there has 
been in West Virginia. We have been surrounded almost en- 
tirely by wet territory. To the north of us is Pennsylvania, 
wet; to the east of us are Maryland and Virginia, Maryland 
wet all the time and Virginia wet most of the time; to the south 
of us is Virginia, and, as stated, wet most of the time: to the 
west of us are Kentucky and Ohio, wet all the time. With our 
population diversified as it is, with thousands of foreigners in 
the industrial sections who have been taught by the saloon advo- 
cate that they are being deprived of their personal liberty, it 
is but natural that the enforcement of any prohibition law. 
would meet with stubborn resistance. In spite of the difficul- 
ties that have had to be overcome in the enforcement of the 
law, it is my judgment that no State in the Union has had a 
more successful enforcement of such law than West Virginia. 

I have heard since coming to Washington that there is a 
great change in sentiment in my State respecting the attitude 
of our people toward prohibition. There is no foundation for 
such statement. The people of my State would under no cir- 
cumstances return to the open saloon. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, in the absence of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr, Icor], I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman and mémbers of the com- 
mittee, if I thought that the prohibition law would accomplish 
what some of its ardent admirers think that it will accomplish, 
and be acceptable to the people of the United States after a 
popular vote, such as I think should be had upon an amend- 
ment to the Constitution as inquisitorial as this is, I would 
not stand upon the floor of this House this afternoon to offer 
any opposition to the passage of this law. I do not believe that 
there should be opposition to enforcement provisions of a Jaw 
really wanted by the people. I am confident, however, that the 
measure as it appears in the House at the present time is not 
one that the people of the United States, through the several 
States, intended when they supported the prohibition measure. 
It is my conviction that it is nonenforcible, and that it is bound 
to stir up strife and trouble at a time when every effort ought 
to be made to coordinate all the forces of sound government and 
progress throughout the land. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. HERSEY], who-has just taken 
his seat, comes from a State where prohibition has been the 
law now for, I think, half a century, and he and the other 
Representatives from the State of Maine can tell you that the 
law has never been even reasonably enforced, unless within 
very recent months. I know from personal observation, ex- 
tending over a period of 25 years, that bar rooms have been 
conducted openly in many of the big cities in Maine, I know 
that drunkenness ran riot, that murders have been committed, 
and that the State of Maine, through its daily newspapers, ex- 
posed to the world the fact that, although Maine had a pro- 
hibition law upon its statute books, it was not enforced. Port- 
land and Lewiston, two cities, were conspicuous in this respect. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentiéman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Maine? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HERSEY. Does the gentleman understand that the 
troubles which Maine has had in the enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory law have been due to the fact of importations from 
wet Portsmouth in New Hampshire and Boston in Massachu- 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. That is the fault of the Republican ad- 
ministration in Maine, which has been in power for 50 years, and 
not the fault of the Boston dealer, who had a right to sell to 
anybody and everybody. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr: FITZGERALD. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HERSEY. Have the Republicans had control of Boston 
very lately? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘They have not had control of Boston for 
years. It was not the fault of the people of Boston who sold it; 
they were engaged in the liquor business legitimately. They 
paid license money to the United States and Massachusetts both. 
The officers of the State of Maine who permitted it to enter the 
State and then permitted it to be sold illegally were to blame. 
Why, the gentleman from Maine who has just taken his seat 
knows that prohibition in Maine has been a standing joke for 
years, and as one of the consequences the growth of Maine has 
been less than almost any section of the country, though its 
natural resources are boundless, and I am putting forward the 
State of Maine as an example. The gentleman will not deny 
the statement that for years open barrooms, patronized by thou- 
sands, were openly conducted in the city of Portland, and that 
open barrooms were openly conducted in the city of Lewiston with 
the connivance of the local officials. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In just a moment. And not only did they 
get liquor from outside places, but they manufactured the worst 
kind of stuff called liquor, and the courts have been filled with 
cases, but seldom, if ever, did a jail sentence follow. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield now? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Maine? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HERSEY. The gentleman from Maine” wishes to deny 
as strongly as he can the statement of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts as to open bars in Maine. The gentleman from Maine 
wishes to admit that under importations from Massachusetts 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If you will give me additional time, I will 
yield further to the gentleman. I want to be fair. 

Mr. HERSEY. Do you not wish me to explain? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes; but in your own time. Mine is 
very limited. I have seen these bars and talked with the man- 
agers, who told me they were open for the sale of liquor from 6 
in the morning until 11 at night. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. And the city of Portsmouth, where the 
gentleman says liquor was shipped into Maine, has been under 
prohibition also for almost a like period of time? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. I was told by one of the managers 
of one of the biggest hotels in Portland—and I will name it if 
the gentleman wants me to name it—that he had the permission 
of the authorities to open at 6 o'clock in the morning and close at 
11 o'clock at night; and if that statement is not true, and the 
gentleman can prove it is not true, I will resign my seat in 
Congress. £ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman admit that there is a 
distinction between the enforcement of a law by State courts and 
the enforcement of a law by Federal courts? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not accept the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Texas that this is an assault upon the courts of 
Maine. I am talking about the practicality of the enforcement of 
this kind of a law, and I am calling the attention of the Members 
of the House to the fact that Maine has had this law upon its 
statute books for 50 years, and it has been found to be imprac- 
ticable of enforcement and a positive detriment to the develop- 
ment of the State. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the gentleman thinks this prohibition law 
can not be enforced, what in thunder are the whisky men fighting 
it for? [Applause.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am not a whisky man. I never use 
liquor, except as a medicine. I do not touch tobacco. I oppose 
this bill because it is un-American and a menace to good gov- 
ernment, in my opinion. I have been the mayor of a big city, 
and I understand the workings of the population of these big 
cities, and, judging from my contact with the masses of the 
people, you can not drive them into doing something that is 
repellant to their very natures. I contend if Maine wants 

rohibition, she is entitled to have it. If Texas wants prohi- 

ition, she is entitled to have it. And if Kansas wants prohibi- 
tion, she is entitled to have it. I agree with everything that 
the gentleman said about Kansas yesterday—about the won- 
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derful State they have out there and its wonderful population 
and their achievements under prohibition. But we have done 
equally great things in Massachusetts under a license system, 
and we do not want this law. It has been foisted upon the 
people of Massachusetts, not by popular vote but by the legis- 
lature, and on a popular test that was made some six months 
ago towns that never voted for license in Massachusetts, par- 
ticularly in the southeastern portions of it and in the western 
portions of it, voted for license for the first time in their history, 
and I stand here to-day transmitting that sentiment in Massa- 
chusetts as expressed by the people of Massachusetts to Mem- 
bers of this House, so that they can understand what the ex- 
pression of the people of Massachusetts is upon this question. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? ; 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If I am not yielding all my time. 

Mr. RUCKER. Did not the Legislature of Massachusetts 
ratify this amendment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Then should not the gentleman speak as an 
exponent of the legislature? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The legislature did not speak for the 
people, as I said before, on this measure, and if the people had 
their say Massachusetts would have voted wet. In every place 
in Massachusetts where the test has been made the people have 
spoken on this question since the legislature acted generally the 
other way. I know that the Massachusetts Legislature acted 
under the coercion of the Anti-Saloon League, and part because of 
inside politics of the Republican Party at that time the drys 
carried the day. It is my belief that on a test vote to-morrow 
Massachusetts will be shown to be decidedly against this meas- 
ure. I do not think that I am misstating the facts in the case 
when I say that this present bill, which denies to the farmer the 
right to make his cider, and denies to the small householder the 
right to make his wine, that puts police surveillance over them, 
so that at midnight these policemen can come in, as they did in 
the State of Virginia, when they entered trains and ransacked 
the wardrobes of women and committed assaults which bor- 
dered on indecency—if this bill is put before the people of Mas- 
sachusetts the candidates who accept it will be defeated, and 
the man who stands for governor of the State and opposes it 
will be triumphantly elected. I am willing to go on record on 
that statement now. 

I do not want to take up the time of the House. I believe in 
temperance. I have preached it and practiced it all my lifetime, 
but I know Boston, and I know New England, with its 65 per 
cent of foreign extraction. They are anxious that Kansas should 
succeed, and they are anxious that Nebraska should succeed. 

But they want to live their own iives up there in that section 
of the country. We need labor. You need it here in Washington. 
You can not get it. We are 4,000,000 men short in the country. 
Last night’s papers said there were 10,000 jobs in Washington 
and-no takers. The soldiers of the country have been called to 
go into the fields to reap the harvest in Kansas. Are the sol- 
diers going to be called in Boston to do the labor there? Con- 
tractors told me, when home for the holiday, that labor condi- 
tions were most serious. Are soldiers to be called into the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania to do the labor there when the short- 
age comes? Are they to be called for the operation of the great 
steamship companies that must be efficiently handled to do the 
business of the country? No. We must have labor, and where 
would this country be to-day but for the foreign labor of the 
past 100 years; and I ask you to listen to the statement of that 
great man Samuel Gompers on this subject. I say that he did 
as much in his own way in the winning of the war as did Gen. 
Foch. When Samuel Gompers, Gold bless him, stands in the 
committee room and says that he represents two million and a 
half of laboring men who are opposed to this bill, when every- 
body is trying to appease labor, not in demagogic fashion but 
because of what it represents, the real worth in everything 
human and labor alike, when capital is trying to arrange a 
program for the reconstruction of the fiscal, industrial, and com- 
mercial activities of the country, what a time to throw a monkey 
wrench into the machinery of the country by attempting to 
thrust this bill down the throats of the people of thie United 
States. Therefore, speaking for the labor and capital of the 
district I represent, speaking for New England sentiment, its 
foreign and native population, as proud of one as of the other, 
as long as they are good Americans, I say to you that we want 
you to live your own life, but you should not tell us in Massa- 
chusetts how we must live our lives. Speaking for the everyday 
citizens of this country who want their wine, who want their 
beer, who want the opportunity to live their own lives in their 
own way, I stand unalterably opposed to the passage of this 
bill as being inimical to the welfare of this country. [Applause.] 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 


Ohio [Mr. Coorer]. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee; I, as one Member of this House, am: getting sick and tired 
of hearing men stand up here and continually brand the work- 
ingmen of this country as wearing the label of the whisky and. 
beer traffic. [Applause] My good friend the gentleman from: 
Massachusetts [Mr. Firzerratp] just referred to labor along 
this line. A few days ago the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
Sasara] made the statement that over 90 per cent of the work- 
ingmen of this country were against prohibition, The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Firzaerarp] just referred to that 
great man, Mr. Samuel Gompers, who led the demonstration: 
against prohibition that was held on the Capitol steps here a 
few days ago, in which he stated Mr. Gompers spoke for the 

- workingmen of the country. Now, for the benefit of the gen- 

tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Frrzerrarp] I want to read 
to him a statement made by Mr. Warren S. Stone, grand chief 
of the International Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, a 
few days ago, when he was questioned by a newspaper man 
regarding Mr. Gompers’s statement. Mr. Stone said: 

There is one organization of * m did not k 
for and conde not speak for akpa 5 ou 8 
to. I mean the International Brotherhood of Locomotive 8 
comprising 84.000 members in the United States and Canada. r 2 

ears there has been a law upon the books of our association prohibit- 
ng its members using liquor, whether on or off du In 1915 the 
brotherhood, by unanimous vote, adopted a resolu on in favor of 
nation-wide prohibition, and we have never changed our views as to the 
wisdom of that action. 

Yet the gentleman from Boston [Mr. Frrzcrratp] and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SanatH] and other Members stand 
here on this floor and would have you believe that over 90 per 
cent of the union men of this country are against prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. COOPER. If the gentleman: will just wait a moment, I 
will be glad to yield to him. 

Now, how do they pass these resolutions which they put 
through in the united labor congress and in their eentral body? 
I will tell you how they pull this off. Here in the city of Wash- 
ington there are probably 24 or 25 different crafts affiliated with 
organizel labor. There is, I think, approximately 3,000 ma- 
chinists in the city of Washington. Most of them are engaged 
in work at the navy yard. That body of machinists, numbering 
about 3,000, have a representation of five delegates in the 
central labor body in this city. The carpenters have a repre- 
sentation of five delegates in that same central labor body. The 
liquor industry organized every craft engaged in that business. 
They organized just as many separate and distinct organizations 
as they possibly could. For instance, they have the beer-wagon 
drivers, the bottlers, the bartenders, the waiters, the ice men, 
the brewery engineers, and many others, all affiliated with the 
liquor industry, and every one of these bodies, even though its 
membership may number only 100 men, has the same repre- 
sentation in the united labor body of five delegates. In other 
words, 150 bartenders here in the city of Washingtom would 
have the same representation in the central labor body as the 
8,000 machinists here in the city have. They go into their 
united labor body, they pack the convention, they pass these 
resolutions, and then they come to the people of the country and 
tell you that all of organized labor in this country is against 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

I have stated before on the floor of this House, and I will re- 
peat for the benefit of the gentleman from Massachusetts. [Mr. 
Frrzcerarp], that Ohio is the fourth greatest industrial State 
in the Union to-day. Last fall we had a vote on State-wide pro- 

_ hibition, a direct vote of the people, and Ohio went dry by about 

80,000 majority. If you leave out Cincinnati and Hamilton 

County, in which this city is located, and I believe it is the wet- 
test spot on the face of the earth, you will find that the great 
industrial State of Ohio, with its thousands upon thousands of 
workingmen in its factories, its steel mills, and other industries, 
cast a dry majority vote last fall of over 75,000. [Applause] 
Yet you men stand here and tell us that all the workingmen are 
opposed to prohibition. Take Summit County, in which is Io- 
cated the city of Akron, the greatest center of the rubber indus- 
try inthe world. I think the city of Akron now has a population 
of about 175,000 people. There are 50,000 or 60,000 skilled me- 
chanics working in the various branches of the rubber industry 
in that city. And last fall, in a State-wide prohibition election, 
Summit County, in which is located the city of Akron, gave 
the largest dry majority of any county in the State of Ohio— 
8,500. [Applause.] Now, I will yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would like to say that I made no such 
statement that all of the labor men were against prohibition. I 


said that the labor convention in Atlantic City, according to the 
returns, the men that voted against prohibition, represented 
2,450,000 workers, I contend that before this becomes a law, as 
far as our part of the country is concerned, and I do not pretend 
to speak for any other, we ought to be allowed to have some such 
expression of opinion as was had in Ohio, If Ohio wants prohi- 
bition, it ought to have it, but we do not want it. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not believe that the representatives at 
Atlantic City expressed the sentiment of 2,000,000 laboring men. 
The best way is to take a direct vote, and where it has been tried. 
For instance, take the county of Mahoning, where is located the 
city of Youngstown and which has the greatest steel industry, 
in the country outside of Pittsburgh. We have over 50,000 men 
working in the steel industry in the city of Youngstown. As I 
stated, this city has a population of about 40,000 of foreign birth 
or foreign blood. It is a well-known fact, and no one who has 
followed the wet.and dry returns in that State will deny, that 
about 99 per cent of those people that vote vote wet. Do not 
forget that. All of the business men and professional men in 
that great industrial city are not dry. At the November election 
last year, on a State-wide prohibition issue, the city of Youngs- 
town, that great industrial city, not the county but the city it- 
self, had a dry majority of over 1,200. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Massachusetts who voted the city dry if it was 
not the workingmen? 

There were some delegates at the convention at Atlantic City 
that attempted to speak for the workingmen in the city of 
Youngstown when their own vete last fall was over 1,200 ma- 
aed in favor of prohibition. 

. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

mi COOPER. Yes, for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
FITZGERALD] has stated that there is 75 per cent of the popula- 
tion in New England foreign, and then he asks if the 45 States 
that have ratified prohibition should be permitted to cram this 
down: the throats of the 75 per cent in New England. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not say cram down the throats of 
the 45 States; I said New England States. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like for the gentleman to expatiate 
further on that proposition, as to whether or not the country 
should be run by the American people or by the foreigners in the 
New England! States. 

Mr. COOPER. In answer to that, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts a few moments ago said that we needed labor in this 
country, and I took it for granted that he meant that if we 
adopted prohibition the laboring men would leave the country. 
I say, in the name of God, if the people who come to this country 
have more respect for their booze than they have for the Con- 
stitution and the flag of the United States, let them go and not 
come back into this country again. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, we have adopted a constitutional amendment to 
the organic law of this country. It is the first time in the his- 
tory of this great Nation that any man in public life, any man 
that holds the position that Samuel Gompers does, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, has stood up in publie and 
said that prohibition has resulted in Bolshevism and anarchy. 
[Applause.}] There is no question in my mind that when Mr. 
Gompers makes that statement he encourages that very thing. 
[Applause. J 

I have spoken time and time again on this question. There is 
not anything more to say on the moral side. We all know the 
evils of intoxicating liquor, but what do we see while considering 
this bill? Wesee the Representatives from the State of New York, 
from Boston, and from Hamilton, Ohio, which is an adjunct of 
Cincinnati, the Representatives of St. Louis, these men who have 
come from districts where the big breweries have their money 
invested in the brewing industry—we see them opposing this 
measure. I want to appeal to the Republicans on this side of 
the House, to this Republican Congress, that the people are going 
to hold us responsible for the passage of this prohibition-enforce- 
ment measure. I do not like to see some Republicans play into 
the hands of the St. Louis breweries and the New York liquor 
dealers. That is what some of them are doing at this time. 
There is an organized effort—and everyone knows it is true—an 
organized effort here now to dillydaliy and delay the passage 
of this bill. We have had national prohibition since the Ist of 
July, and now we are trying to enact an enforcement measure. 
What do we see? Filibuster after filibuster to try and stop the 
passage of this measure. I believe the Republican Party should 
stand back of it now that it has become the organic law of the 
land. Now that war-time prohibition is here in fact, I believe 
that it is our duty and the duty ef the majority on this side of 
the House to get back of this measure and enact ft into law as 
soon as possible. I yield back the balance of my time. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, this debate 
tells the same old story. For 10 years I have heard the same 
plaints as those uttered by the opponents of this bill this after- 
noon. Always they declare that prohibition does not prohibit 
and that the more antiliquor laws we pass the more liquor will 
be sold. Of course, if these statements were true every breaver 
and distiller and liquor dealer in the land would be behind this 
measure, [Applause.] It furnishes a splendid test of their 
theory. It is the final act in the drama which depicts the rise, 
progress, and downfall of John Barleycorn. And the last des- 
perate efforts to prevent its passage proves how well the liquor 
intertsts know that it means the end for them. When John 
Barleycorn goes off the stage now he goes off to stay. 

Mr. Chairman, this fight has been going on for generations. 
It began at the very birth of the Republic, when Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, chairman of the Committee on Independence in the Con- 
tinental Congress, published his book on The Evil Effects of 
Alcohol.” For 143 years the war has raged. Defeated times 
without number, the forces of sobriety and efficiency and morality 
have returned to the attack against the liquor traffic. 

Every year has seen new recruits added to the forces fighting 
against that traffic. Scorned and ridiculed at first, these fight- 
ers for a sober America at last marshaled an invincible army. 
They knew that no question is ever finally settled until it is 
settled right. Little by little they advanced their standards. 
Where the vanguard rested to-day the rear camped on the 
morrow. 

During this long struggle the liquor traffic fought without 
regard to the laws of man or God. It defied its foes with the 
brazen impudence born of long success. It undertook to control 
government. It named its own candidates for office. It made 
cowards of public men. It manipulated the ballot and robbed 
the ballot box. It purchased newspapers to deceive the people. 
It sent out paid lecturers to misrepresent the fact. It threat- 
ened business men with ruin and boycotted those who had the 
courage of their convictions, It stepped forward to fight by the 
side of every commercialized vice which was under fire from an 
indignant citizenship. It allied itself with the Prussian foe 
against which America fought in a death grapple. 

Then the end came. The people of the United States issued 
their sovereign decree that the liquor traffic be outlawed. They 
determined that no compromise was possible. They demanded 
a fundamental solution for a fundamental evil. 

By a two-thirds majority of Congress, backed by the ratifica- 
tion of 45 out of 48 States, they spoke their will. They insisted 
upon putting the liquor business out of Government, the Gov- 
ernment out of the liquor business, and the liquor business out of 
business. [Applause.] 

Does anyone here mean to say that the people of America 
did not mean that? Such talk is folly. The people demanded 
the banishment of the liquor traffic—root and branch. With 
all their power they said that very thing, and they expect Con- 
gress to obey their command. 

And still, in the very face of these facts, we are expected to 
listen to these “constitutional” arguments so volubly ex- 
pressed on this floor. When I hear these arguments I thank 
God that I am not a constitutional lawyer. When all other 
pleas fail, the Constitution is the last refuge of these experts in 
keeping the people from securing what they desire. It is 
curious to note, also, that they always use the Constitution to 
shield the robbers, never the robbed; always the exploiters, 
never the people who are being exploited. 

My friends, there is one fundamental principle in the Con- 
stitution which these experts overlook. It is that the people’s 
will is the supreme law. . 

That will is expressed in orderly and convineing procedure 
when the required number of States ratify a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment submitted by a two-thirds vote of Congress, 

That has been done. This amendment is now a part of the 
sacred Constitution itself, and its enforcement should be a mat- 
ter dear to the hearts of these loud worshipers of the Consti- 
tution. 

Not only that, but the very foundation of our constitutional 
system is that Congress shall be the lawmaking body. If Con- 
gress can not pass the laws the people desire or can not enact 
them in a manner to be understood, then the whole system 
falls. 

I maintain that every day’s delay in passing this enforcement 
measure gives new grounds for a loss of respect on the part of 
the people for Congress itself. 

Here is one situation which presents itself: Congress enacted 
that after the ist day of November, 1917, the District of Co- 


lumbia should be dry. Not satisfied with that, Congress went 
still further and passed a “bone-dry” law for the District of 
Columbia. , 

Then Congress passed the war-time prohibition law, with still 
more stringent provisions for violations. That meant three 
laws, each more stringent than the one preceding. Not even a 
constitutional lawyer would contend that Congress meant any- 
thing else than the prohibition of the sale of liquor in the city 
of Washington and the District of Columbia. 

But at this moment there are 150 indictments against liquor 
sellers in this city being held up on the ground that the war-time 
prohibition law, with no enforcement provisions, repealed the 
other two laws. 

It is being seriously argued in the court on behalf of violators 
of the laws passed by Congress that there is no law whatever in 
force since the ist of July in Washington to prevent any man 
from selling any and all kinds of liquor. It is declared that 
until the enforcement provisions carried in this bill before us 
are passed all other congressional enactments fall. 

Now, it seems to me that these gentlemen who are so fearful 
that Congress will bring itself into disrepute by carrying out the 
command of the people might well consider the discredit which 
follows oninaction, In any case Congress need not be concerned 
about the purpose of the liquor interests to perpetuate an evil. 
Its concern should be in the clear purpose of the Nation to wipe 
that evil out and act accordingly. 

Mr. Chairman, all these camouflage arguments made by advo- 
cates of the liquor traffic are useless. This war is won. The 
liquor traffic was brought to the bar of the American conscience, 
was given a fair trial, and declared guilty. 

The very few days of trial, even under unfavorable conditions, 
abundantly prove the claims of those who favored the overthrow 
of King Alcohol. 

In Pittsburgh, that greatest workshop of the world, the reports 
show amazing benefits, with approbation on every side. 

Yesterday I clipped from the Pittsburgh Leader, one of the 
largest and best newspapers in Pennsylvania, the following news 
item: 

Crime in Pittsburgh “just ain't.“ 

At central police station to-day only three prisoners passed in review 
ere Ma coe John J. Sweeney with the customary smile and “ Good 
mor „ 

Magistrate Sweeney is loafing on the job. The desk sergeant is weary 
for want of company, the turnkey fears his wrist will gq stale. The 
police reporter is frantic, and from present indications his job is about as 
safe as a nder’s. 

In morals court, Magistrate Tensard De Wolfe sat on his bench with 
all the dignity of his o The court was instituted to raise the morals 
of the city, and the magistrate had only one case before him. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I have not the time. 

Mr, CALDWELL. I just want to ask one question. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I wanto finish this clipping: 


The usual number of offenders ios pig from 60 to 125 per day who 

Magistrate Sweeney in alcoholic days has dwindled down to two 

or three. In all other police courts the magistrates are scratching their 

heads and wondering What's come over our fair city. But three arrests 

in a day in the downtown district seems incredible, and even the officers 
are scratching their heads. 

The police patrol wagons are showing the effects, for dust is growing 
fast and thick on the well-worn seats. 

It looks like a long vacation for policemen, magistrates, and police re- 
porters, and the sad part of it is that the boss sometimes gets tired 
filling the pay envelope when there is no work to be done. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. In a moment. Mr. Chairman, 
the last paragraph of that news item suggests another phase of 
this question. It was brought forward by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] this morning, when he mourned the 
loss of revenue by the passage of this measure. 

When you realize that the cost of all the tremendous organiza- 
tion of courts, jails, prisons, reformatories, and so forth, will 
be so greatly decreased by the operation of this law, you begin 
to see its real bearing on the revenue question. i 

The last figures that I compiled show that there is spent 
every year in America the sum of $1,873,000,000 for the operation 
of our machinery to deal with criminals and crime. With this 
report and similar reports coming in from every city in the. 
land, it is easy to see how that immense sum may be cut down 
to a fraction of its size by the elimination of the evil which 
makes necessary such expenditures. The fact is that the liquor 
traffic never has been a revenue producer. It is the most ruinous 
tax collector Uncle Sam ever had, and thinking Americans have 
acted on that knowledge. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
now? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes, I will yield. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I was going to ask the gentleman when he 
was reading the newspaper clipping if he did not think that 


perhaps the newspaper reporter who wrote it had taken a 
“ shot ” instead of a drink before he wrote it? : 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the reporter 
wrote the truth as he found it, and it is the truth that hurts the 
liquor business. 

The great Pittsburgh district is no stronghold of that business. 
The citizenship is largely made up of men who toil in mill and 
mine. They produce the vast quantities of iron and steel and 
conl which have made Pittsburgh famous around the world. 
They know their own best interests demand the overthrow of 
this evil, which has corrupted American politics and laid bur- 
dens on every American citizen. [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes, I yield to my friend from 
Ohio. 

Mr. COOPER. My friend comes from a great industrial dis- 
trict. Since prohibition went into effect there has he seen any 
uprising of Bolshevism and anarchy that Mr. Gompers speaks 
about? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. No; but, on the contrary, I 
have seen satisfaction and pleasure over the destruction of this 
enemy of every American worker. [Applause.] 

The citizens of my district believe in the enforcement of the 
law which the people of America have written into the Con- 
stitution. They believe in the new day and the new America. 
They have seen the eyils of the system of the jungle law with 
“every man for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” 
They know that the new spirit is one of interdependence, where 
every man must recognize that he owes obligations to his 
neighbors. They have seen in the light of a world on fire by 
war the absolute necessity of unity for the common good. They 
know that this measure we are discussing to-day is a product 
of that feeling in America, and that the constitutional amend- 
ment which needs this measure to make it effective was the 
deliberate, long-considered purpose of the American people. 

You may rest assured that the citizenship of my district and 
of America will consider any attempt to overthrow that pur- 
pose as an act of faithlessness and treason to them and to the 
essentials of the American system of Government. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask the privilege of 
revising and extending my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is the fair 
judgment of the people of America that this Congress should 
pass reasonable laws to enforce the Federal prohibition amend- 
ment, and if that were the only question involved here I would 
have nothing to say. I am entirely conscious of the fact that 
it is probably true that anything I shall say will not in the least 
affect the result of the vote on this bill. However, I believe the 
war prohibition legislation here proposed is vicious and un- 
worthy of Congress. I do not want this occasion to pass with- 
out arising here to protest. I believe it is unworthy of this 
Congress for a reason that is as old as Mount Sinai—he who 
abuses power is unworthy of it. 

During the war we prohibited the manufacture of distilled 
spirits, we limited the quantity of fermented spirits, many re- 
strictions were placed upon the sale of all beverages. On the 
whole, control of the liquor question during the war worked well. 
The exceptions were some sections where local authorities failed 
to enforce proper regulations of saloons. 

While the war lasted there would have been a logical reason 
to support war prohibition. But the historian of the future will 
search the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in vain for a 
logical or an appealing reason why this Nation, that went 
through the war without prohibition, should enact “ war prohibi- 
tion” after the war was over. 

No man with candid intelligence can rise here and say that 
Congress now has a fair, legitimate right to impose war pro- 
hibition upon this country. War prohibition presupposes a war. 
The only right Congress has to enact prohibition before the Fed- 
eral amendment goes into effect is the war power of Congress as 

based upon thé necessity of war. This legislation was enacted 

after the war was over and after the armistice was signed, 10 
days after, and it was made to go into effect eight months after. 
Is there any reason that appeals to an intelligent man for con- 
tending there was any war necessity for legislation which by 
its terms is not to go into effect until eight months after the 
war was over? War prohibition to go into effect after a war is 
a fraud upon the face of it. In its enactment “ war prohibition ” 
was a legislative absurdity. And to repeat the offense now that 
the war is eight months behind us would be legislative buf- 
foonery. 
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When the historian of the future reviews the record of this 
and the last Congress for the purpose of getting a true estimate 
of the men who composed them, what can be his conclusion as 
to the wisdom, stability of character, and mental quality of 
legislative authors of an act, that was passed and signed in the 
exercise of war powers, providing for war prohibition to go 
into effect eight months after the war was over? What con- 
clusion can he draw from such a situation that will reflect 
creditably upon the honor, wisdom, or patriotism of those re- 
sponsible for such a freakish legislative child? 

The Federal prohibition amendment provides that it shall go 
into effect one year after its ratification. It has been denied 
that the prohibitionists promised one year to this country in 
which to adjust itself to prohibition. ‘There was no other legiti- 
mate reason for delaying the time for the operation of the 
amendment. However, I want to read to you the words of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at the time the Federal prohibition 
amendment was submitted to Congress. The distinguished 
chairman who had charge of the measure at that time made 
this statement in reference to the amendment which provided 
for one year before the act should go into effect: 

While we prohibitionists desire to have the country go dry, we do not 
proposo to let our zeal in that great cause destroy our sense of justice, 
and I for one was willing to advocate the rigot of the brewers and dis- 
tillers to have one P kog? to wind up their business, We have distin- 


uished precedents for this in the action of nearly all the dry States. 


ost of the States Have give them a year in which they may wind 


n 
up their business. I think it is a perfectly fair amendmen 
and I will be very glad to vote for it, and I hope the dry Members 
vote for it. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Dec. 17, 1017. p. 482.) 

And they did vote for it unanimously. Those who advocated 
the adoption of the Federal prohibition amendment went to 
every section of this country. They went out to California, 
where we have our vineyards, and they said, See how fair we 
are, how liberal we are. You shall have one year after this act 
goes into effect to dispose of your present business, to readjust 
yourself to the conditions that Federal prohibition will impose.” 
And to-day, after the Federal prohibition amendment has been 
ratified and before the year is up, the same men who took that 
position before this country are demanding that we enact war 
prohibition eight months after the war is over, in violation of 
the promises they made. If a corrupt political boss in the city 
of New York or Chicago or Philadelphia would make a promise 
like that and repudiate it, he would be condemned as a corrup- 
tionist in every newspaper and from eyery platform in America. 
[ Applause. ] 

So I say to you prohibitionists, who like to talk about good 
morals and good citizenship, exercise the good morals and good 
citizenship that are involyed in keeping your word to this country. 
{Applause. ] 

I especially want to call the attention of the House to this 
fact: If this war prohibition act should be repealed, it would 
not mean that the wet condition would be in force in any dry 
territory in this country, but it would simply mean that you 
would restore to the wet States the privilege of self-determina- 
tion upon the question until the Federal amendment goes into 
effect. Now, I am unable to understand how a man who has 
absorbed the principles of local self-government in America—the 
greatest foundation of human liberty that this world has 
known—how a man from a State like Kansas, for instance, 
that has prohibition, should be greatly agitated about denying 
the privilege to Massachusetts, or New York, or California of 
exercising the same right that Kansas exercised—the right of 
determining this question for itself. [Applause.] 

It seems unreasonable when Congress has only a colorable, if 
any, power at all of enforcing prohibition on unwilling States, I 
am particularly interested in the situation of the grape growers 
of California. To-day there is hanging on the vines in Cali- 
fornia, approaching harvest time, perhaps the greatest wine- 
grape crop in the history of California, as reported by the Agri- 
cultural Department only three weeks ago. If this legislation 
goes into effect, the farmers of California will be able to harvest 
only a small part of that crop. Part of those grapes are good 
for other purposes, but a great part of them are marketable only 
for the purpose of putting them into wine. If this purported 
“war legislation” shall be continued or go into effect eight 
months after the war is over, and thereby rob those farmers of 
California of the fruits of their labor, it will be one of the great- 
est outrages committed in the legislative history of the United 
States. [Applause.] And I am here to-day to say there are 
politicians in power in this country who have the idea that they 
can traffic in the question of prohibition and act on the theory 
that they can politically sell out the legitimate rights of the 
grape growers of California and thereby advance their own polit- 
ical fortunes. I want to say that that thing can not be pulled 
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off without my standing here and branding it as the political 
pandering that itis. [Applause.} 

Now, what happened while the war was going on? While the 
sons of these grape growers were going to France and fighting 
and dying for this country, every night the mothers of those boys 
were praying for their safe return and for victory to American 
arms. While they were doing that, dry lobbyists were here in 
Washington trying to persuade this Congress to rob the parents 
of those boys of their lifetime earnings. To-day the sons of 
some of those grape growers lie sleeping the eternal sleep in the 
soll of France. It is un-American, it is unworthy of the Amer- 
ican Congress, to-day, under the pretense of war prohibition, 
under only a color of right, to rob those parents. of what their 
industry has legitimately earned. f 

When Federal prohibition goes into effect Congress will have 
full power that it should legitimately exercise at that time to 
impose prohibition but not now. 

While the war was going on I picked up one of the publications 
that are commonly sent to Members of Congress by these zealous 
representatives that I believe to a large extent misrepresent 
the churches and organizations for which they pretend to speak. 
One minister quoted therein stated, in substance, “After the 
war is over there will be a revulsion against prohibition legisla- 
tion, and therefore we should be zealous to put this over now 
before conditions change.” In other words, it was that man’s 
conception of the duty of an American legislative body to take 
advantage of the opportunity, the psychology of war, to place 
upon the statute books of the American people a law that would 
afterwards be offensive to them. That is the standpoint of a 
zealot, but it is not the legitimate attitude of one who would 
legislate with the best interests of this country at heart. 

The other day when the chairman stood before us to present 
this bill he warned us that if we did net support it we would be 
defeated. His close affiliation with the Anti-Saloon League, I 
fear, has caused him to acquire something of its philosophy. To 
my mind it makes not a particle of difference what the votes 
yesterday were or what the votes to-morrow may be. The man 
who comes to this Congress is unfit to be here unless he is willing 

~to go down to defeat for voting for what he believes to be 
right. And when the time comes that the standard of American 
politics will be to count noses and vote according to the noses, 
seth hese ah EAE E cana ENE MS acini [Ap- 
plause. 

The philosophy of the Anti-Saloon League is that every Ameri- 
can Congressman thinks more of his seat than he does of any- 
thing else. A few months ago I was in the office of a Senator 
of the United States when a lobbyist came into the office and 
said to his clerk, the clerk of a Senator who had followed the 
prohibition cause loyally all the way through, “We want 
you to give the Senator to understand that if he does not 
vote so-and-so in a committee on a certain bill, we are going to 
follow him up to his State and defeat him for reelection.” And 
that man was not kicked out of that office, as he deserved to be. 
The philosophy of the dry boss is to-day the same as used to be 
the philosophy of the liquor boss: “If you can not rule an officer, 


Now, that is the standard that is adopted. Last November the 
President signed this war prohibition act 10 days after the war 
was ended. The President is res le primarily to the 
American people for a war prohibition act that went into effect 
after the war was over. Congress passed the act before the 
armistice. Immaterial details were agreed on in conference 
afterwards, but it was the President’s signature, after the war 
was over, that made it possible to have prohibition go into effect 
when the war was over. Now, when that happened some of these 
lobbyists in the dry cause thought th 7 had the President boot, 
baggage, and all. Under their leadership they had induced the 
President to do that absurd thing. But the President was ex- 
cusable to a large degree. This dry measure was connected with 
an Agricultural bill as a rider at a time when the President’s 
mind was busily engaged on other great questions. Had the 
President courageously vetoed the measure, it would have been 
reenacted without the rider when Congress reassembled within 
two weeks. It is commendable in the President that after a 
few months expired and he saw what was going to be the inevi- 
table result of this law he recommended it should be repealed. 
Then what happened? Every one of these papers, such as the 
Clipsheet, that comes to Members of Congress, started a vicious 
attack on the President of the United States. Their attack is 
mildly summarized in these words: 


The strong condemnation of the church has settled upon the head of 
the President. 


In other words, they are going to excommunicate the Presi- 
dent because he recoramended the ban on beer and wine should 
be lifted. The whole Slipsheet, purporting to be published by 


the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of 
the Methodist Church, was devoted to detraction: and vicious 


attacks upon the President. That was simply a method of 
flo the club and trying to force the President of the 
United States to hoist the white flag of surrender to the Anti- 
Saloon League. A prominent dry declared, “'The President will 
never lift the ban; he is afraid to.” 

What happened in the next issue of the Clipsheet? 

It contained this language in black type: 

Notice: No man can be elected President of the United States in 1920 
who is not openly and emphatically in favor of strict enforcement of 
the prohibition law. reform agency and every church and every 
informed patriot will fight a man of any other type to a finish, no 
matter whether he is Republican, Democrat, or Mugwump. 

In other words, the notice of the Anti-Saloon League to every 
man in this country who might aspire to be President of the 
United States was, Come and place your neck under the yoke 
of a chureh political organization or you can not be President 
of the American Republic.” [Applause.]} 

Another recent issue of the Clipsheet was entirely devoted to 
an attack upon the delegates of the American Federation of 
Labor who gathered in front of the Capitol requesting the re- 
peal of war prohibition so far as it prohibited the use of beer 
containing not more than 2.75 per cent of alcohol. Delegates 
representing over 2,000,000 union laborers in the United States 
gathered in a quiet, orderly, law-abiding manner in front of 
the Capito? Building and as humble American citizens presented 
their protest against what they believed to be an unjust usurpa- 
tion of their rights. The Clipsheet headed its tirade, “The 
Bolsheviki Marches on Congress.” 


In further describing these men, representing the great bodies 
of union labor in America, the following words were used: 

Vicious liquor interests will march on Washington, hoist the red flag 
of Bolshevism and law defiance in front of the Capitol. 

The moral effect will be open defiance of the Government, the fiaunt- 


ate 2 papes and revolution, the encouragement of 
s 
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insult to the le of Washington and the Nation 

AS 8 sue Pe demonstration pe 1 
insult to o give 
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Radicals, 
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-kneed 
to hold this 
a — pey element, 


demonstration is an absolute surrender to 


the name of “ labor” and har- 


rise up 

Pro-German 8 as 63 the sea. 

10 N them from the country that America may be a fit place in which 

We have no place for these who defy our Government. 

Connected with this tirade of false, vicious, and unwarranted 
abuse was a reference to the “ Christian ideals” of the people 
the Clipsheet claims to represent. To men of the character who 
edit the Clipsheet, Christian ideals are excess baggage. The 
theories of the Clipsheet have little relation to the mission of the 
friend of publicans and sinners.” They belong to the ultra- 
religious class who crucified the Saviour. They belong to the 
class that stood on the streets and thanked God that they were 
not as other men. They are the class of whom the Saviour said, 
Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.” 

This type of preacher-politician is the same type of men who 30 
years ago used the pulpits of America to stir up all the bitter 
hatreds of the A. P. A. movement. 

There is a large California orphan asylum in my district where 
at that time hundreds of unfortunate and parentless children 
were cared for by the Catholic Church, in a form of charity of 
which the world knows no better. In order to provide the orphan 
asylum with a sufficient supply of water, excavations were made 
on the top of an adjoining hill on which to place a reservoir, A 
preacher-politician editing a paper, similar to the Clipsheet, gave 
out a scare-head report that the Catholics were fortifying the 
orphanage, preparing for a revolution, when they were going to 
seek to take over the Government and destroy the Protestants, 

Eventually falsehood, uncharitableness, and Phariseeism take 
their course. Truth, fairness, and common sense will yet prevail. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TELMAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
if I do not conclude my remarks at the end of 10 minutes, I may 
be allowed to revise and extend them in the Rxconn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. TILLMAN. My friend from Massachusetts—that is to say, 
from Boston [Mr. Frrzgerarp]—said that he wanted Massachu- 
setts to live its own life and not be interfered with by those from 
other States who desired to legislate upon any subject that might 
affect them. The people of my State and of the South about 50 
years ago wanted to live their own lives. We were the happiest 
people in the world. We had about 4,000,000 slaves, worth 
nbout $2,000,000,000. Many of those slaves we had purchased 
from the State of Massachusetts, represented, in part, so ably by 
the gentleman from Boston, These chattels had ceased to be 
valuable in the northeast as skilled laborers, but they could make 
cotton, and we bought their ancestors from our enterprising 
friends in Massachusetts mainly. We wanted to live our own 
lives and we brought them, largely from New England, down to 
the sunny South to make cotton. This great Union would not 
allow us to live our own lives. It took our slaves from us. It 
not only freed the slaves without compensating our fathers for 
them, but it did something worth while, it freed the white boys 
of the South as well. The young white men of the South would 
not have been worth preserving if slavery had not been abolished. 
[Applause. ] ; 

Now, I had some trouble in my mind about this problem of 
liquor confiscation for many years. I thought it might be un- 
fair to people such as those represented by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lea], who owned valuable property in the way 
of vineyards and distilleries and liquors, to confiscate their prop- 
erty. But when I thought about those 4,000,000 slaves in the 
South, emancipated with a stroke of the pen as a war measure, 
I concluded that this furnished a precedent, and that if slavery 
was a crime such as to justify confiscation, the liquor traffic 
should be similarly treated. We are now destroying a greater 
enemy of mankind than Slavery. [Applause.] 

Liquor is a poison. The saloon is a nuisance. Either the 
State or National sovereignty has the right to destroy it, as it 
has to destroy the paraphernalia of a gambling house without 
compensation to the owners. 

I have listened with great interest to the distinguished con- 
stitutional lawyers from Ohio and Pennsylvania. Strange to 
say, they are against this bill because it is not going to be 
enforceable. They define the word “concurrent.” I want to 
refer to an authority which I think is at least as persuasive as 
the authorities cited by those constitutional lawyers from Penn- 
Sylvania, to wit, Mr. Steere and Mr. Dewar. Bouvier’s Law 
Dictionary is recognized as an authority in law all over the 
world. In defining the word “concurrent” it says: 

Concurrent. Running together; having the same authority: thus 
We say a concurrent consideration occurs in the case of mutual promises; 
such-ahd-such courts have concurrent jurisdiction—that is, each has the 
same jurisdiction. 

In my State the circuit court has original jurisdiction of mis- 
demeanor cases. The justices’ courts have original jurisdiction. 
They have concurrent jurisdiction, and the court that gets pos- 
session of the defendant's body first has jurisdiction to try him 
for a misdemeanor. So concurrent jurisdiction means, as 
Bouvier says it does, as when “a concurrent consideration 
occurs in the case of mutual promises, such-and-such courts 
have concurrent jurisdiction; that is, each has the same juris- 
diction.” 

My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewatr]—and I hesitate 
to differ with him—refers to authorities here to sustain his 
position and asserts that it is impossible for any authority to 
prosecute a man for violating the liquor law under amend- 
ment No. 18 if the State does not adopt exactly the same pen- 
alty and the same kind of a law that the Federal Government 
adopts. I do not have any trouble about that at all. We have 
in each State Federal courts, and we have State courts. Ifa 
man violates a State law which provides a penalty of $100 
and six months in jail for selling liquor, it can do that. It 
has concurrent power with the Federal Government to enforce 
that kind of a statute. The Federal court, if it made the 
penalty greater or less, different from what the State makes, 
would have the right to try a defendant also. 

We say to the liquor men of the country, “ You are shifty; 
you have plenty of money; you know low to evade the law. We 
are going to prosecute you in either the Federal or State courts. 
We are going to give jurisdiction to the State court, for that 
court to try you and assess any penalty that the State sees fit 
to impose upon you, and we give the Federal Government the 
same jurisdiction. So my friend can not escape the conclusion 
that the State court or the Federal court, either, may try a 
defendant under amendment 18, no matter if there is a dif- 
ference in the penalty imposed by any State and the Federal 
Government, and the Federal Government can try him if his 
State fails to legislate on this subject. 


I fail to see the bearing of the decision read by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania on his point. The case he cited occurred 
on account of trouble between the States of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin with reference to jurisdiction over a certain stream, 
the St. Croix River. Here is what that court decided. It does 
not uphold his contention. It says with reference to that par- 
ticular case: 

The result is that neither of these States— 

That is, Minnesota or Wisconsin— 
could as against the other rightfully assume or exercise the assum: 
tion of permanent occupancy or possession or control of the navigable 
portion of the river, 

That is true. Here was a river running between two States. 
The law gave those two States concurrent jurisdiction over the 
stream. The decision states that one State alone could not 
exercise the right of permanent occupancy of that river. It 
does not touch the issue here as I see it. So if my position is 
tenable that objection is disposed of. We have had many 
amusing things mentioned in this discussion. Gentlemen who 
want to see this bill defeated, gentlemen who want wine and 
beer sold, raise the objection that if this bill is passed it will 
not be enforceable. 

Why, our friends from Pennsylvania and Boston should be 
delighted to see a liquor-enforcement law passed that is not 
enforcible. These gentlemen want liquors sold, and why should 
they complain that this bill if passed will be unconstitutional? 
Whenever a gentleman has no other argument to offer against a 
proposition, he says it is unconstitutional. 

The able and distinguished gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pov] says he has been a prohibitionist all his life, and yet 
he is against this bill because it is too drastic. I am for it be- 
cause it is drastic. [Applause.] It has teeth in it. It must be 
drastic or it will not stop the sale of liquor. The gentleman and 
others, including my legal friend from Ohio [Mr. Garp], say that 
they sympathize with the poor old farmer who under this bill 
can not make cider out of his apples. No; they are not sympa- 
thizing with the farmer. They are sympathizing with the bull- 
necked saloon keepers who are going to be put out of business 
by the passage of this law. And my friend from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pov] knows an old gentleman who has been driving a 
public vehicle for 30 years, and he is afraid somebody who gets 
into that vehicle and takes a drink is going to be arrested. The 
same gentleman is afraid that old Aunt Jane, who has made a 
pint of blackberry cordial, is going to be arrested in her home 
for having liquor in her possession. Such objections as these 
are calculated to fatigue one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TILLMAN. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more, 

Mr. TILLMAN. The man who has a hundred head of cattle 
and who does not want to be compelled to put them up when a 
new fence law is passed is always worried about the trouble the 
fence law is going to cause the Widow Jones who has one cow. 
The gentlemen, by talking mere drivel, are pleading the cause of 
the liquor men. They are pleading the cause of those who for all 
these years have violated the law. I never knew of a saloon 
keeper in my life who did not violate the law. He sold on Sun- 
day ; he sold to minors. They invariably do it; and it is amusing 
to observe them shed tears because coca cola will be sold, be- 
cause moonshiners will operate, because the poor laborer can 
not get his 3 per cent beer when they are put out of business. 

They say also that we are going to become confirmed candy 
eaters if we quit drinking liquor. Yes; I think you may look for 
an increase in the sale of candy; father may get full on it; but it 
is not going to be so bad as it was when he used to go to the bar- 
room and get drunk. You remember that old play of Ten 
Nights in a Barroom, which, when we were boys, used to bring 
tears to our eyes. A little girl went to get her father out of the 


saloon. It was a very touching scene. Now they say father is 
going to become dissipated by eating candy. Witness a new 
scene: 


FATHER “ EATING” AGAIN. ` 
“ I fear father’s pacing agaba she says. 


“T shall get him. is only I can influence him in a time like this,” 
and little chael, aged 12, climbs from her chair, and wrapping her 
wrap about her until her wrap's wrapped enough starts out me into 


the dark night. 

She reaches the gay city. She pushes by rough men, who turn from 
her with harsh laughs and flourish candy boxes in her face. She is 
jostled by the crowds. Bravely she pushes on until she reaches a low 
candy shop. All is noise and hilarity within. Candy-crazed voices fill 
the air with vulgar shoutings and tipsy songs. Unafraid, little Rachael 
enters the door. It isn’t the first e. Through the haze of tobacco 
smoke and behind a pile of empty, pegs cartons she spies her father. 

The rude crowd grows quiet. Men in the act of stuffing another bon- 
bon into their mouths pause and watch the drama about to be enacted. 
Little Rachael walks to her father, and touching him lightly on the 
shoulder speaks to him. 
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Father, oh, father, you must come with me, the steak's getting stale 
and so is the tea, the children are wailing, the night's getting old, 
mother is sobbing and supper is cold. You pomes dear father, you 
voo always abstain, but I see you're still eating; please try to re- 

Her father, brushing a tear from his reddened eye, throws the half- 
empty candy box yet and during the scuffle that ensues for the treas- 
ured morsels that still remain staggers out with little Rachael into the 
dark, dark night. 

Oh, yes, we are going to be. driven to boozing on candy. We 
are soon also to know the horrors of the buttermilk jag. Father 
and brother will succumb to the awful lure of cold coffee and 
iced tea, nut sundaes, death-dealing orangeade, and soul-destroy- 
ing grape juice. God save the mark, and God save father! 
[Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman and gentleman 
of the committee ; it is sometimes well to outline the consequences 
which will follow from an interpretation sought to be impressed 
upon a Jaw under consideration as.an aid in determining whether 
that interpretation should be adopted. I gathered from the 
argument of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE], 
an argument which was concurred in by other gentlemen who 
spoke on the same lines, that any act of Congress in the nature 
of an enforcement act passed pursuant to the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution would not be effective in any State 
until that act was validated by some action of the legislature 
of that State. I wish to point out one or two remarkable con- 
sequences of that interpretation, and to show how utterly they 
are at variance with anything in our experience. As I have said, 
if I correctly gathered the attitude of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the Congress may pass an enforcement act by virtue 
of the authority afforded by the eighteenth amendment, and yet 
this act so passed under the authority of the Constitution, will 
not be operative as other acts are, throughout the United States, 
unless and until it is validated, or concurred in by all the 48 
States now composing the Union. 

Mr. CALDWELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Just for a question, 
but little time. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Suppose a State passes an enforcement 
law providing that the penalty for a violation of the act shall 
be a fine of $1, and the act of Congress as contained in this bill 
is passed, and in that State a man is indicted and tried under 
the $1 provision, would that vitiate this act? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all. There are two sov- 
ereignties which under the eighteenth amendment are vested 
with equal power to enact statutes of enforcement. The fact 
that one State may enforee this amendment by a statute differ- 
ing in some respects from the statute passed by Congress, does 
not mean that the two statutes will be in conflict. Obviously 
if a man is indicted under a State statute, prosecuted under a 
State statute, and convicted under a State statute, he remains 
entirely under the sovereignty of the State. The Federal stat- 
ute of enforcement may provide an entirely different punish- 
ment. The same act is an offense against separate and distinct 
sovereignties, and therefore punishable by both. 

Mr. CALDWELL. You are putting him twice in jeopardy. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all, the sovereignties are 
different. The right to plead autrefois acquit, or convict as the 
case may be, arises when the effort is made to punish a man 
twice for one offense against a single sovereignty. That is a dis- 
tinction which apparently has been ignored by the gentleman. 

Permit me to continue the illustration I was undertaking to 
afford. Suppose we should pass the pending enforcement statute. 
Then according to the gentleman from Pennsylvania it must be 
concurred in by the States to give it a universal operative force, 
or by some one State to be effective in that State. New York 
we will say, ratifies it, Rhode Island declines to ratify, Mary- 
Jand ratifies, and California declines to ratify. Then upon the 
theory of the gentleman from Pennsylvania we would have the 
remarkable spectacle of an act of Congress that would be opera- 
tive in New York and not operative in Rhode Island; operative 
in Maryland, and not operative in California. A law of Con- 
gress would be effective only in spots. Is there any parallel to 
such a situation in the jurisprudence of our country? Was such 
a conclusion ever reached, as to any other act of Congress? 

More than this, by virtue of the interpretation which the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is seeking to impose upon the 
eighteenth amendment, we would give to each and every State in 
the Union the power to nullify in substance, an act of Congress. 
Nullification played a considerable part at one time in the 
politics of this country. But the statesmen maintaining that 
doctrine, could not make it effective. Is it now solemnly con- 
tended that a constitutional amendment should be so construed 
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as to give to the States, as against a Federal statute, an effec- 
tive power of nullification? 

Should Congress act first, and pass a Federal statute, and 
Virginia, for instance, is opposed to it, then Virginia can nullify 
that statute as to its territory, by failing to take any action on 
its part. On the other hand the Congress will have the same 
power of nullification as to the acts of any State. Should Vir- 
ginia enact primarily a statute to which Congress was opposed, 
the failure of Congress to concur in the Virginia statute, would 
render that statute abortive, even in Virginia. The two dis- 
tinct sovereignties would be clothed with equally distinctive 
power over the acts of each other. The spectacle of Congress 
nullifying a statute of a State by declining to act, and of a State 
nullifying an act of Congress by a like inaction, is certainly a 
novel and remarkable one. 

There are instances in which a State can not act under the 
Constitution unless the necessary authority is afforded by Con- 
gress, but I do not recall a case in which the power of Congress 
to pass an act under the authority of the Constitution, may be 
defeated by the nonaction of a State legislature. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; my time is too limited. 
Ten minutes is very little time in which to make a legal argu-- 
ment on the question of construing the Constitution. I wish to 
call the attention of the committee to another proposition. When 
this House submitted to the States for ratification this eight- 
eenth amendment, that action was taken as the result of a 
Nation-wide feeling, that in the interests of better citizenship, 
the liquor traffic should be abolished, and to that end new and 
effective agencies should be created. It was the fixed purpose 
of Congress to quicken and enlarge, not reduce and retard the 
powers of the State, and the Nation to suppress this traffic, by 
giving both to the States and the Nation a power over the subject 
matter which respectively these sovereignties had not hitherto 
enjoyed. The amendment gives Congress the power to deal with 
offenses in the States, and gives to the States authority to deal 
with subjects not heretofore confided to them, namely, importa- 
tions and exportations. 

These new powers were afforded for the reason that the over- 
whelmingly dominant sentiment of the people of this country 
was determined to wipe out the liquor traffic. Hence the creation 
of the agencies to make effective this fixed and dominant purpose 
on the part of the people. [Applause.] And yet the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania would seek to give an interpretation to this 
amendment which would make it more difficult than at present 
to prosecute offenses within the States, and as well as offenses of 
an interstate character. Why do I say this? Because the effect 
of that interpretation is to take from Congress and the States 
the power to pass a statute of enforcement, unless the act of one 
sovereignty is concurred in by the other. Apart from this 
amendment Congress certainly is empowered to deal with 
offenses in interstate traffic, but according to the theory of con- 
struction of the geutleman from Pennsylvania, Congress would 
not be able to provide a punishment for parties unlawfully mov- 
ing intoxicating spirits, in interstate traffic, unless its action 
was ratified or validated by the action of the State or States. 
Nor would a State be able to effectively legislate under this 
amendment against offenses occurring in the State, unless the 
statute.was concurred in by Congress. Hence the construction 
of the amendment urged by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, if 
sustained, would weaken the power both of the States and of the 
Nation to deal with this offending traffic. Can it be conceived 
upon any view of this amendment, having in mind the circum- 
stances and purpose of its passage, that it was designed in the 
interests of the liquor traffic, by furnishing less effective agencies 
than formerly existed to combat and suppress it? An ordinary 
amendment to the Constitution becomes the law of the land 
when ratified by three-fourths of the States, but according to the 
theory of construction which we have been discussing an act of 
Congress enacted pursuant to this amendment will not become 
the law of the land, until it is ratified, or concurred in by the 48 
States composing the Union. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia had leave to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Strone]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, a short time ago the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] put into the RECORD 
a statement as to the amount of taxes that the Nation would lose 
if we enforced the prohibitory law. I do not think the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has been reading his own paper, for up 
in Philadelphia they have already found that under war-time 
prohibition they have a saving of far more than the loss in tax 
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revenue. I read from the Philadelphia Evening Ledger of 
July 5, 1919: 

DAILY ARRESTS SLUMP FROM 300 TO 45 HERE—PASSING OF LIQUOR 
FOLLOWED BY EASY DAYS FOR POLICE, EVEN IN TENDERLOIN. 
hear art of getting arrested is going out of style in this city along with 

rd liquor. 

From a daily average of 300 arrests here prior to July 1, the average 
has dropped to about 45 since that momentous day. 

The oldest bent pounders” at the Tenth — Buttonwood Streets 
station and the Hleventh and Winter Streets station could not recall a 
quieter Fourth of July in their districts. 

In the old days the police worked overtime in those districts. Yester- 
day three arrests were made. One man-was befuddled when brought in. 
He thickly asserted his trouble was not due to near beer. Two youths 
were brought in for playing craps. 

One lone figure faced Magistrate Pennock in central station yester- 
pop He was arrested for using a wrong license number on his auto- 
mobile, 

The magistrate had come up to this city on an early morning train 
from Atlantic City. He tho t of the wind-swept beach, sighed as he 
looked at the lonely prisoner; then discharged him. Pennock got the 
next train back to the seashore. *. 

[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr, IGOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reading from 
the same great publication, the Public Ledger, to which the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Srronc] has just referred, I quote 
from the first page, first column, of this morning’s issue: 

Poisonous soft drinks undermine children's health. 

Saccharine and coal-tar ho — in cheap and dangerous products. 

Sale of impure soda breeding tuberculosis. 

[Laughter.] 

Are made in filthy places and sold under most insanitary conditions, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I regret I can not yield in two 
minutes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I would just like to know if the 
gentleman wrote the article himself? 

Mr. MOORE. of Pennsylvania. No; not guilty. Mr. Ohair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
Record by inserting this soda-water article. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
full: 

The congested portion of Philadelphia is slowly but surely having its 
health undermined by the continued use of soft drinks, soda water, and 
water iees put up under the most insanitary conditions, which 
ingredients that are forbidden by the law, and cause digestive disorders 
in the drinker, and which are finally d sed from fountains or carts, 
where no precautions to protect the public health are taken. 

Tuberculosis, intestinal and stomach disorders are on the increase 
as the result of the extensive use of the drinks, due to a combination 
of prohibition and hot weather. Medical authorities yesterday agreed 
on this point when queried by a Public Ledger reporter and denounced 
the cheap “pop” as poison.“ 

The drinks, which are composed of the cheapest possible in nts, 
are sold at a very low price use of poet og quality and are con- 
sumed in large quantities by the families in the co 

certain substitu 
ir children to the 


Unaware of the harmful effects of 
the drinks, the parents of large 

fountains to have pitchers filled with the soda water, which is cooling 
if nothing else, and then doled out portions of the drinks to infants, 
only to have them wien i pain a short time later as the coal tar 
or saccharine used in the s water took effect on the children. 

Many of the families are unable to procure ice and turn to the soda 
water for relief for their sweltering families. In many cases the soda 
water is the drink of the supper table, and in this way, doct 
the many summer disorders that at times mount up to alarming pro- 
portions, especially among the children, have their inception. 


SACCHARINE MUCH TO BLAME. 
The saccharine used in sweetening the drinks, although eee 


Here is the harrowing tale in 


unbelievable. 

The use of the saccharine, ra je agers used in some cases by the 
manufacturers of the soft drinks, is prohibited by law, and is known 
as a poison which causes violent digestive troubles. Doctors 8 
it sometimes for treatment of diabetes. The coal-tar derivatives also 
are attacked by the physicians as causing stomach troubles, while the 
continued use of it, even in the soda water, is likely to cause heart 
disense in the drinker. 

Thousands of bottles of the flavo: and pop are made dally by the 
soda manufacturers. In many cases the plants are located in narrow 
and dirty streets. In one case, it is the soda-water bottling 
p is poured into 


establishment is located in a stable, and ere the Po 
about the bottles, while in other cases the p: - 


the bottles. Flies pla: 
ises of the -bottling places are 5 by many mongrels who poke 
a. 


their snouts into the bottles of s 
18 GATHERER OF FLIES. 


The flavors of soda are then taken to the retailer, who, in most cases, 
is in a corner cigar store, with the soda fountain oer to the street 
end, exposed to the dirt and dust caused by p fic. The soda 
fountain, with its sweet stickiness, is always a playground for swarms 
of flies. The washing of the glasses is perfunctory at the eo trek mere 
rinsing that accomplishes nothing, and this in a vicinity where the 
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doctors declare that the proportion of tuberculosis among the resi- 
dents is higher than any other section of the city. Tadaa] many of 
the proprietors of the soda fountains are suspected of having com- 
municable diseases by at least one physician who has a large practice 
in the congested sections. 

The physicians say that tuberculosis in many cases is transmitted by 
the unwashed glasses that are used in many places, and that children 
are thus given the dread white plague. Due to the poor housing and 
sanitation conditions, the gate remy of tuberculosis in the Se ere 
sections, both downtown an — j Is said to be amazing, and sick and 
healthy intermingle as they dr from the common glass at the corner 
soda-water fountain. 

Dr. M. Jacob, of Fifth Street, near Reed, who is connected with the 

Eaglesville Sanitarium, was especially bitter in 

enunciation of the evils. He declared that he warned his patients 

inst the soda water and the water ices that are known as snowballs 
and are sold from pushcarts to thirsty and sweltering children.” 

Dr, Jacob said t if the users could but see the conditions under 


goodly portion of th ers among the 
children there were due to the continued and daily use of the cheap soda 
waters. 
KNOW THEIR STUFF 1S BAD. 


He said the makers of the stuff had frankly said the soda and flavors 
y little better ‘than „d 
not do any better at the price saeg were 


et who can not 
ht to be done to 


are ae e with 
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caused by the terrible conditions under which the drinks are sold to the 
masses of the people in the downtown section, as well as the poor stuff 
used in making the drinks. 

Dr. A. A. Cairns, chief medical inspector of the city force, said that 
while he was aware of the conditions under which the adulterated soda 


ther physi 
kers so they were more susceptible to 


disease. 
Robert M. Simmers, State food inspector, when queried by the Publie 
wr: soda and fla’ 


Many of the places are unfit for a or dog.“ he said. 
0 a psc 3 95 manufac- 
He said he had found 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman from Min- 
nesota to use a portion of his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read if no one is to take 
the floor. 

Mr. DYER. I think it would be a good thing, as I think we 


| have heard enough argument. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, so 
many attorneys, some lawyers of such great eminence, have 
given us the benefit of their opinions on the legal construction 
of this proposed measure that I hesitate to express my humble 
ideas concerning same. ‘There has been such a diversity of 
opinion, however, that I am made bold in voicing a few conclu- 
sions. 

The distinguished authority on constitutional law, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE], would have us to believe 
that because section 2 of the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides— 

The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation— 2 
that before the Federal enforcement act would be enforceable in 
any State such State would have to ratify or pass a statute 
similar to the act of Congress. With all due respect to this 

gentleman, and to others of my colleagues who. 
seem to agree with him, and for whose legal opinion ordinarily,’ 
and upon a subject not so partisan as the one under discussion I 
would have the highest regard, to me such a construction appears 
absolutely ridiculous. 

The legal definition of concurrent,“ as given by Mr. Bouvier 
and Mr. Black in their respective law dictionaries, has already. 
been placed before the House. It so happens that in practically, 
every State in the Union there is concurrent jurisdiction given 
to various courts and exercised by all of them at one and the 
same time. Concurrent power is synonymous with concurrent 
jurisdiction. Our Federal district court enjoys concurrent juris- 
diction and power with our State circuit courts to try naturali- 
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zation cases conferring the rights of citizenship upon foreign- 
born citizens. One has just as much power, authority, and juris- 
diction as the other, though each acting with the same purpose. 

While on the circuit bench in the State of Texas I had much 
experience in trying defendants charged with violating the 
prohibition statutes passed by the legislature. Under the State 
law constituting it a felony to make one sale of liquor, I have 
sentenced men to the penitentiary, who, while violating a State 
law making their offense a felony, were yet amenable to the 
United States court only under a misdemeanor charge with a 
fine as the punishment. And in one such case I remember—The 
State of Texas against Taylor Avant—the defendant had dis- 
played upon the wall of his restaurant a Federal license which 
authorized him to sell intoxicating liquor. 4 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. Thus we see that a defendant, 
through the commission of a single act, may violate a State law, 
be guilty of a crime against a State, and be subject to one 
penalty, and yet at the same time by the same act violate a Fed- 
eral law against the United States Government and be guilty 
of an entirely different offense and be subject to an entirely 
different punishment. 

If I may presume to answer the great constitutional lawyer 
from Pennsylvania | Mr. STEELE], whose judgment and advice we 
would all love to be able to follow, let us say that Pennsylvania 
does not pass an enforcement statute after this bill becomes a 
law, and one should thereafter sell intoxicating liquor in Penn- 
Sylvania, he would be tried under the Federal law by the 
United States court and punished according to the punishment 
we provide in this bill. He would not and could not be tried by 
a State court, because there would be no State law that he had 
violated. Suppose Pennsylvania should prescribe a nominal fine 
as the punishment for violating this law, then such culprit 
could be tried by the State court and punished by a nominal 
fine, and then also tried by the United States court and punished 
according to the provisions of this bill. There would be no plac- 
ing in jeopardy twice for the same offense, because, as stated 
by the eminent gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS], there 
would be two erttirely different sovereignties whose different 
laws making such act different crimes of which in violation 
thereof the defendant was guilty. There would be the Federal 
sovereignty with its law, its crime, and its penalty, and at the 
same time, on the other hand, there would be the State sover- 
eignty with its law, its crime, and its penalty, both concurrent, 
and yet exercised by each separately ; and the bootleggers hereto- 
fore plying their infamous and dastardly vocations in the 
various States will be put upon notice by this act that hereafter 
they will be answerable both to Uncle Sam's unerring courts, with 
unerring punishment, and also to the State courts. In cases 
tried by me I remember incidents where the defendant had taken 
out his Federal license by paying his tax, which eliminated that 
feature from his prosecution in the United States court, yet, as 
before stated, was guilty of a felony in the State court. 
section 2 of the eighteenth amendment merely gives to each State 
the right it already possessed to constitute liquor selling a 
crime against the sovereignty of that State and the authority to 
punish the offender by State law, but this is entirely distinct 
and additional to the right and power lawfully delegated to Con- 
gress by the people of the United States through the said eight- 
eenth amendment, to create Federal machinery such as the now 
proposed law to enforce such provision in the Federal courts 
throughout this Nation. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman, as a judge from the State of Texas, where he finds 
any law that ever authorized the United States to issue a license 
to sell liquor. The gentleman said a while ago that a license 
was posted in a restaurant in Texas. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, it was so posted. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. They do not issue a license. They 
merely collect a tax. 

Mr. YATES. They issue a stamp. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. They issue a receipt for the tax. 

Mr. BLANTON. The receipt for the tax is the document to 
which I referred as a license. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It is not construed as a license. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I referred to it as a license. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. It is merely a tax. It is a receipt for a 
tax. That is all the Federal authorities give a liquor dealer. 
They do not give him a license. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now. I am sorry, but I have not the 
time. 

Mr. YATES. I wanted to help the gentleman. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman can not do it in that 
respect. 


Mr. BLANTON. Oh, my good friend, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. GALLAGHER] is getting facetious in 
drawing a legal distinction between tweedledee and tweedle- 
dum. When in local-option territory in Texas a shrewd 
bootlegger goes to a Government agent and pays his Federal 
occupation tax to sell intoxicating liquor and hangs his tax 
receipt up in his place of business, we oflicers of the law in 
Texas denominate such document as a license to violate the 
law by selling intoxicating liquor in local-option territory. 

Oh, my anti friends, my good wet friends say that we have 
no power or authority to prescribe the essential elements and 
ingredients constituting this offense; that we can not define 
intoxicating liquor; but that we must leave this question to 
each separate court of the land for his separate individual 
judicial ascertainment. Why, just as there is a great diversity 
of legal opinon here among the lawyer Members of this Con- 
gress, so you will probably find fully as great diversity of opin- 
ion among the various courts of the country. You would have 
one judge in New York holding that 21 per cent is nonintoxicat- 
ing, another judge in Florida holding that 2} per cent is non- 
intoxicating, another in California holding that 2 per cent is 
not intoxicating, while in Chicago or in St. Louis some judge 
might hold that 44 per cent, of which I am told the best beer 
contains, is not intoxicating. And the eighteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution would be worthless. 

Why, in every State the essential ingredients of murder are 
either defined or understood from the common law. The law in 
defining murder does not stop when it says that every person 
with sound memory and discretion who with malice afore- 
thought, either express or implied, with a deadly weapon shall 
take the life of any reasonable creature within being within 
such State shall be deemed guilty of murder, but it defines what 
shall constitute malice aforethought, what shall constitute sound 
memory and discretion, what shall constitute a deadly weapon, 
and what shall constitute a reasonable creature within being. 
None of these essential elements are left to the courts to be 
separately defined according to their diversity of opinion. And 
so with every crime the elements and essential ingredients are 
defined by the legislative bodies and not left to the courts, If 
our law and the judgments of our courts are to be uniform, we 
must give some guide to the courts by properly defining just 
exactly what shall constitute crime. 

This subject of prohibition has always been fought with both 
ridicule and astute, ingenious argument. Illustrating these two 
weapons, I call your attention to the remarks of our genial 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. GatiivAN]. When have you 
heard anything more ridiculous upon a serious subject of na- 
tional importance? And then consider the unusually skillful 
argument of our honored friend from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
STEELE], and you have the ingenious obstacle always to be found 
in the pathway of prohibition reform. Ridicule and ingenuity. 

The wise framers of our Constitution, whom even the op- 
ponents of prohibition and this measure still love, admire, cherish, ~ 
and fondly allude to on all occasions, saw fit to provide a method 
tor amending these cardinal principles of government, and pro- 
vided that such Constitution could be amended whenever by a 
two-thirds vote both Houses of Congress submitted the proposed 
amendment to the people for ratification, and further provided 
that one of the two methods only of ratifying was the affirma- 
tive action taken by the two Houses of the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States forming the Union. And the ratification 
of every single amendment to our Constitution up to this good 
date has been had through this method—action by the legis- 
latures. 

Now, with respect to this eighteenth amendment, the provi- 
sions of the Constitution have been followed to the letter. This 
amendment was passed by this House and the Senate by a two- 
thirds vote of each branch of Congress, and not merely 36 States, 
the three-fourths required, but 9 States more than necessary, to 
wit, 45 States out of the 48 have promptly ratified this amend- 
ment, and it has become a part of the fundamental law of the 
land. Where each of us have sworn to uphold and defend this 
Constitution, is not it our solemn duty to diligently and vigor- 
ously enforce this eighteenth amendment as well as every other 
portion or subdivision of it, regardless of whether we are pros 
or antis on the subject of prohibition? 

In the march upon our Capitol on our sacred Flag Day, in 
demanding of Congress that we repeal this law, Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, the president of the American Federation of Labor, 
and in the name of labor, took the position that Congress has 
no more right to take from the thousands of foreigners he rep- 
resents their beer and wine than it has to tell them that they can 
eat no meat. Such argument! And he intimates that unless 
Congress complied with his demand and repealed this law there 
would be anarchy and Bolshevism among the laborers of this 
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country. Why, when a man eats meat it produces no effect 
upon him that causes him to injure his neighbor or to kill pass- 
ing strangers. It produces no injurious effects upon his unborn 
posterity. It does not cause his wife to leave and divorce him. 
It may cause his stomach to ache, but it does not give the stomach- 
ache to anybody else. It does not cause him to be tried for 
murder or some other heinous crime committed under its in- 
fluence, for meat has no influence whatever upon the mind. It 
builds up rather than breaks down the physical system. There- 
fore Congress has no right to say to a man “ Thou shalt not eat 
meat,” and no legislative body ever has or ever will attempt to 
say it. 

But when a man drinks intoxicating liquor the injury thereof 
is net confined to himself or even to his own family. Besides his 
wife and children suffering from drunken abuse, assaults, in- 
juries, hunger, deprivations, and disgrace, they and every other 
person who comes in contact with the drinker while under the 
influence of liquor is in constant danger of life and bodily harm 
in degree aecording to the disposition and character of the poor 
unfortunate so afflicted. His unborn children suffer even unto 
the third and fourth generation. Should not the president of 
the great American Federation of Labor be able to draw a dis- 
tinction between the Government's power of control over the 
eating of harmless meat and the drinking of harmful intoxieat- 
ing liquor, sometimes much more harmful to innocent bystanders 
soberly attending to their own private business than to the 
drunkard who without warning and without malice causes them 
to lose their lives? 3 

There was 2 time when only preachers and good women es- 
poused the cause of prohibition. There was a time when public 
men dared not favor it or speak in its behalf. There was a time 
when the traveling men of the country, commonly denominated 
“ drummers,” were dissipated. But no finer bunch of sober men 
can now be found throughout the land. They realized that they 
could not suecessfully hold their jobs in honest competition, and 
they met the problem like men. There was a time when bankers 
dissipated. But they finally realized that if they expected to 
retain and increase the confidence of the public they must be 
sober. There was a time when railroad men were dissipated. 
But gradually system after system required absolute sobriety, 
until now few of the splendid men who fill the engine cabs, into 
whose hands are daily placed the lives and safety of our loved 
ones, drink at all, but are absolutely sober. They demand it 
in their organizations. There was a time when lawyers, doctors, 
and even preachers could drink to excess and still hold the con- 
fidence of their clients and patrons, but that day has passed. 
Men of business demand sober attorneys; anxious fathers and 
mothers demand sober doctors and surgeons; congregations, 
even though some may imbibe themselves, demand of their 


Spiritual leaders in the pulpits absolute sobriety. The drink- 


ing mechanic can not compete with his sober competitor. 

There was a time when public officeholders could drink and re- 
main in office. This is impossible now, with very few exceptions. 
Gradually the drinking men have been supplanted by men of 
sober habits. ` 

Intoxicating liquor is not outlawed by the Anti-Saloon League 
and ihe Woman’s Christian Temperance Association merely, It 
is outlawed by the healthy public sentiment of the great, tre- 
mendous, overwhelming majority of the good men and good 
women in every walk of life throughout this broad land of ours. 
The consensus of opinion has been reached that the United States 
can get along without intoxicating liquor and that our citizens 
one and all will be much better off without it in the future. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; my time is short. 

Mr. VENABLE. The gentleman recalls the Apostle Paul's 
position on that subject. i 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; that excuse is so old and thread- 
bare that I have not time to waste on it. These subterfuges and 
these excuses 

Mr. VENABLE. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
Apostle Paul was guilty of.a subterfuge? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no; the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi is too brilliant a lawyer not te know what I meant. 
“A little is good for my stomach’s sake” has been the subter- 
fuge and excuse of more good men making beasts of their lives 
and going to the dogs than anything else. They all hide behind 
Saint Paul. I want to say to my good friend from Mississippi 
that during my eight years on the eircuit bench of Texas my 
court reporter kept a record of the evidence in all divorce and 
criminal cases tried, and that record discloses that in 75 per 
cent of all of the divorce cases tried during those eight years— 
and there were several hundred—whisky was apparent as the 
primary cause of the separation; that it was liquor that caused 
little innocent children to be taken from one parent and given to 


the other; and such records further disclose that in the hun- 
dreds of criminal cases tried before me during those eight years 
whisky was apparent as the primary cause in at least 85 per 
eent of them, 

Some of our “wet” friends have intimated that prohibition 
is the fanatic result of the action of new converts. Such is not 
the case. It is the natural, inevitable result of healthy growth 
brought about through the educational influence of the pulpit, 
the incomparable Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the 
Anti-Saloon League, and the sober, intelligent judgment of the 
thinking men and women of America. 

I have been a strong prohibitionist for 80 years, actively en- 
gaged in a continuous effort to help destroy this infamous traffic 
in human lives and human souls. I have helped to dry many 
counties in my own State. I have made many speeches there 
for State-wide prohibition. Both in the Sixty-fifth as well as 
this Sixty-sixth Congress I have introduced numerous prohibi- 
tion measures embracing every provision contained in the 
eighteenth amendment, the war-time prohibition act, and this 
proposed enforcement act now under consideration, and even 
more drastic provisions. I do not want to see a single loophole 
left for this law to be evaded or violated with impunity. Pro- 
hibition was an important plank in every platform upon which 
I haye stood in asking my people for public office. It is a plat- 
form upon which I am neither afraid nor ashamed to stand. I 
am one of the happiest and proudest Members of this Congress 
to have been instrumental in helping to bring about national 
prohibition laws that will make every State in this Union as dry 
as a bone. Our friends need not be so apprehensive of nonen- 
forcement of this law. Bootleggers will not be dealing with 
State courts altogether. They are to face the Federal courts of 
our land, where it is possible to enforce the law and where 
punishment is certain. It is the certainty of punishment that 
deters crime, and my experience has been that while criminals 
will take many chances with the slow process and uncertain 
action and inadequate procedure of our State courts, they are 
on: ee to monkey with any of Uncle Sam's courts. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Fess). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I have seen so much excitement 
in this House and throughout the country upon this question that 
Iam going to make as brief and dispassionate a statement as I 
can of some of my views on this bill. I am tired of speeches 
fit only for the hustings in this House. I am no new convert to 
the advocacy of temperance in the United States. For 22 years 
I have stood upon this floor and supported that cause. There 
has never been passed in this Congress during that period a 
single law that has not been voted for by me. 

Mr. Chairman, it will hardly be possible for me to discuss this 
measure exeept in a few of its features during the time allotted 
to me. 

I regret very much that the enactment proposed to enforce the 
provisions of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
which prohibits the manufacture and sale of liquor, should come 
in this unusual, unnecessary, and drastic form. We all accept 
the doctrine that liberty is not license, but the right of every 
man to do that which he wants to do in obedience to just laws. 
A law which is not just is destructive of liberty. In the interest 
of society and for the establishment of a government under a 
constitution the individual must r many oĉ those rights 
which belong to him by nature to the State in which he resides, 
and under our dual system of government it was essential that 
many rights of the States should be yielded to the General Goy- 
ernment for the benefit and protection of all. 

There has never been a system of government like ours, per- 
haps none so complex in its nature and yet so efficient in preserv- 
ing local and national rights. The powers of the State and Fed- 
eral Governments are in the main distinct. The Federal Govern- 
ment is supreme where authority is delegated to it under the 
Constitution. Itis a Government of delegated powers only. The 
State exercises all those sovereign powers that have not been 
delegated to the Federal Government or prohibited to it by the 
Federal Constitution, yet there are some powers that the State 
and Federal Government may exercise concurrently, with the 
result that an individual may be punished for one and the same 
crime by two distinct jurisdictions. The States may prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of liquor, as may the United States, ‘The 
Federal Government has no power to legislate on any subject 
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unless that power is granted in the Constitution, but it may exer- 
cise any powers that can be fairly implied from the special power 
granted to enforce it, and it may invoke other provisions of the 
Constitution to enforce a provision of that instrument, but it 
can not go lawfully beyond this. Congress can not imply by its 
arbitrary will a power from an express power granted to it that 
is not essential to enforce the expressed power, nor can it imply 
an unconstitutional power and exercise it for that purpose. 

The eighteenth amendment to the Constitution prohibits the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor. Any legislation 
that will be necessary and reasonable to carry out or enforce 
this provision may be invoked by Congress, but this essential 
legisiation must be fairly implied and directed to the prevention 
of the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor. It can not 
be directed against other and distinct offenses. It is perhaps 
lawful through the commerce clause of the Constitution, which 
gives to Congress the power to regulate interstate commerce, to 
prohibit the transportation, exportation, and importation of in- 
toxicating liquors, but that power, I think, would be of doubtful 
implication from the eighteenth amendment. However, when 
taking the commerce clause of the Constitution and connecting 
it with the eighteenth amendment, this bill is clearly constitu- 
tional, so far as it prevents the manufacture and sale or trans- 
portation of liquors in interstate commerce, but it is very ques- 
tionable that transportation could be prohibited under any pro- 
vision of the Constitution in mere intrastate commerce, because 
Congress has no jurisdiction over intrastate commerce. How- 
eyer the courts might hold about this it seems certain that the 
language in page 3, section 7, that makes it unlawful for any 
person to “ receive or possess any intoxicating liquor is uncon- 
stitutional, because no such authority is given in the amendment, 
nor can it, under any sensible rule of construction, be fairly 
implied from the amendment or any section of the Constitution, 
since the mere possession of liquor by an individual not engaged 
in the manufacture and sale of liquor is not a necessary means 
of preventing the manufacture and sale of liquor. If the words 
“receive or possess ” apply only to those who manufacture and 
sell, it might be held to be a fair implication from the Constitu- 
tion, but it goes beyond this and applies to any individual who 
has any intoxicating liquor in his possession. Then, too, the word 
“ possess in this connection means that the liquor can not be 
used, as it would be impossible to use it without possession. It 
certainly is not necessary to prevent one from using liquor in 
order to enforce prohibition against the manufacture and sale of 
liquor. If that had been intended, the words manufacture and 
sale” need not have been put in the bill. It would have been 
only necessary to say it shall be unlawful for one to posséss or 
use liquor. Thus is precluded the possibility of an intelligent 
implication of power to prevent possession and use of intoxi- 
eating liquors under the Constitution. The power, however, is 
ample to prevent the manufacture and sale. It would seem un- 
necessary to any intelligent mind to contend that when the power 
of Congress is limited alone to a prevention of the manufacture 
and sale of liquor that it would have the implied power to pre- 
vent the possession and therefore the use of it by one in no way 
connected with the manufacture and sale of it. Congress can 
not imply a power from a power granted and do an unconstitu- 
tional thing even in support of the Constitution itself. The 
means of enforcing and making effective a constitutional amend- 
ment must be essentially constitutional ; else it is not a fair impli- 
cation of power from a particular grant of legislative authority. 

I think the section of the bill referred to is unconstitutional 
in the respect mentioned. 

Again, the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution prevents 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor. The question 
of what “intoxicating liquor” is, within the meaning of this 
constitutional amendment, must be determined from the usually 
accepted meaning of these words at the time of the adoption of 
the amendment. It is a judicial question, one for the courts and 
not one for the legislative branch of the Government. If Con- 
gress can define what “intoxicating liquor” means and deter- 
mine that any brand of whisky, wine, beer, porter, or ale is in- 
toxicating that contains one-half of 1 per cent alcohol the next 
Congress, having a similar power, can determine that any bey- 
erage containing 10 per cent, 20 per cent, or 90 per cent of 
alcohol would or would not be intoxicating, as no Congress has 
a right to bind upon matters of legislation a subsequent Con- 
gress. The meaning of the fundamental law would thus vary 
from time to time and would be subject to the caprice and will 
of a partisan Congress. Congress can not change the meaning of 
a constitutional power by statute nor add to nor take from it 
by the use of any words defining what it means. The amend- 
ment is self-explanatory. If not, it would be nugatory. The 
words “intoxicating liquor” must have a fixed and determined 
judicial significance in the view and light of the meaning of 


those words at the time of the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment, else Congress by statute would be constantly 
changing and making constitutional provisions ou the subject. 
The fundamental law must be stable and fixed; that it should be 
So was the purpose of passing the amendment. Constitutional 
law does not vary like statutes. The facts in each and every 
case when applied to the law will determine whether the law has 
been violated or not. The facts as to the component parts of a 
beverage must be known and its effect on the system determined 
in order to show whether or not it is an intoxicating liquor. 
If Congress could at will name anything that it desired to as 
an intoxicating liquor and prohibit the use of it under this sec- 
tion, it might name sulphur water, ginger ale, or anything else 
it wanted to as intoxicating liquor, and punish for the manufac- 
ture and sale. The question as to whether the beverage is intoxi- 
cating or not, as I have stated, is purely one of fact under the 
law. Some beer, some ale, some porter might be intoxicating or 
not with more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol in it. In 
fact, it has been judicially determined in the State of New York 
that beer with 2.75 per cent of alcohol is nonintoxicating. Cer- 
tainly beer with 1 per cent of alcohol would be nonintoxicating. 
Can Congress arbitrarily say that beer with one-half of 1 per 
cent of alcohol is intoxicating when the fact is not so? If so, 
then it holds that a nonintoxicating beverage is intoxicating and 
penalizes the manufacture and sale of it when it only has power 
to prevent the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. , 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. I would rather not, but I will. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I just wanted to ask the gentleman a 
question in that connection. It has been stated here by a gen- 
tleman representing the very moral city of Pittsburgh that the 
brewers are now making 2} per cent beer, and that the saloons 
are calling for it; that the courts have nothing to do. Do you 
not think that Judge Sweeney, who is asleep on the job with 
nothing to do, could testify that beer is not intoxicating? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know how that is. I am discussing a 
question of fact and a question of law, and how the proper 
decision must be reached in any case under the facts and the iaw. 

This is so evidently a question of fact, to be determined by 
judicial decision, that it seems mental weakness to discuss it. 
[Applause. ] 

Gentlemen are in error when they say that in the States the 
legislature determines what is alcoholic liquor. Under the 
statutes prohibiting the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors, where liquor, beer, and wine is alleged to be sold in 
violation of law, it must be proven as a fact on trial of a case 
that the beer or wine is sufficiently alcoholic to produce intoxi- . 
cation. The State, with its plenary police power, might pro- 
hibit sale of any kind of liquor, whether alcoholic or malt, but 
when the statutes, as does the eighteenth amendment, pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor only, 
the question would be a judicial one and for the courts only. 
The terms of the Federal amendment limit the power of Con- 
gress, and we can not go beyond. Of course, we do not know 
what the courts may hold, but this objection seems clear to me. 
We must do our own duty regardless of what the courts, the 
Senate, or President may do in this matter. Under our oaths 
of office we alone are the judges as to the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, the test of which we are sworn to apply to all measures 
we vote upon. If we think the measure is unconstitutional, we 
violate our oaths of office if we support it. 

I would be glad to discuss the constitutional features of this 
bill in some other respects, but I am without time. However, 
there are other objections to the bill which I desire to mention. 
The bill is unusual and unreasonable in that it attempts in so 
many particulars to reverse the ordinary and well-established 
rules of evidence in the trials in courts of questions arising 
under this amendment. It can hardly be said that any sane 
reason could be given why the whole method of judicial pro- 
cedure, as well as the burden of proof, should be shifted in 
order to enforce this amendment. Why can not it be enforced 
just as any other law? 

Under the law to-day in any case of murder, arson, larceny, 
or burglary the burden of proof is upon the State or the United 
States, as the case may be, to establish the guilt of the de- 
fendant beyond a reasonable doubt. Under the provisions of 
this bill, when a man is accused under certain conditions, the 
whole burden of proof is shifted to the defendant, and he must 
establish his innocence. No civilized State ever tolerated such a 
law. Again, a number of men who are entirely innocent of 
wrongdoing may by reason of the wrongdoing of others be 
convicted and forced to pay enormous fines and costs provided 
for in this bill. All it is necessary to do to convict the owner 
of land under the provisions of this bill is to prove that some one 
has .distilled liquor on his land and that he knows or should 
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have known that the offense is being committed, and the burden 
of proof is upen him. Men frequently own land in the moun- 
tains where liquors are unlawfully distilled that are hundreds 
of miles from their residences. This bill would practically re- 
quire a man to keep a guard over the land all the time and see 
that no offense is committed upon it. You might just as well 
make a man guilty of murder because a man on his land kills 
some one when the killing would not have occurred had he 
guarded the land. Again, if any wagon, ship, or railway car 
should carry any liquor that was unlawfully placed in it by 
anyone under conditions that one by reasonable care might 
have known what it contained, that one becomes a prima facie 
criminal, and he must establish his innocence or his property 
must be confiscated and sold to pay the costs and penalties. 
This is making the owners of every means of transportation and 
of land criminals without having committed an offense. 

It is provided in another place that where a man is convicted 
of a violation of this law, notwithstanding that he may be pun- 
ished by fines or imprisonment, he shall be required to give bond 
and security of from $500 to $5,000 in court not to commit that 
offense again within 12 months under any condition. If he is 
too poor to give the bond, or fails to give it, he is punished by 
imprisonment until he does give the bond, not exceeding six 
months, He is thus punished in advance for an offense that 
has not been committed at all. No one ever suggested the 
punishment of a man in advance for an offense that had not been 
committed until these distinguished apostles of Nero presented 
this measure. 

Under the provisions of this bill, a man can not secure liquor 
for medicinal purposes without going through formulas that 
make it almost impossible. If a sick man needing stimulation 
could not reach a doctor his friend could not give him a drink of 
liquor without going to prison as a result. If a farmer shoul.) 
permit a keg of sweet cider to ferment and contain more than 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol and did not throw it away ini- 
mediately on knowledge thereof he would have to pay fines or 
have to go to the jail and probably lose his farm, or if a barre! 
of vinegar, perchance, should by any reason become alcoholic to 
the extent of one-half of 1 per cent, as sometimes happens, it 
would have to be disposed of at once, because after it was 
known by its owner that it contained one-half of 1 per cent 
alcohol, or if he could have reasonably known it, he would 
become liable to fine and imprisonment if he retained it. 

I might mention a number of things equally objectionable in 
this bill, because it is a code of laws in itself, as impracticable 
and senseless as anything ever suggested. We surely ought not 
to be laying traps for the unwary and ignorant, as well as for 
the better informed, by which they may be deprived of their 
liberty or property for doing an act which everyone would 
recognize in itself as not criminal or in any sense involving 
moral turpitude. 

This bill should be opposed because it is worse in all its 
features than the infamous force bill. It would take an army 
of marshals, deputies, and police, annoying and disturbing the 
people in every section of the country, breaking open and search- 
ing houses—except those exclusively used for dwellings—enter- 
ing boarding houses, hotels, banks, public offices, and private 
offices everywhere in quest of offenders and suspected violators 


of the law, whether they have any right or reason to believe: 


that an offense has been committed. Why is it necessary that 
such strict measures should be undertaken to prevent a man 
from taking a drink of beer when no such safeguards are thrown 
around society to protect it from murderers, thieves, and 
burglars? Is it the work of unreasonable and thoughtless men, 
or is it the production of men of calm and judicial minds 
seeking to protect the rights and justly enforce the constitu- 
tional amendment? 

In this country there are millions of people who regard the 
eighteenth amendment as a deprivation of liberty. There are 
millions more who think that this fundamental law is necessary 
to preserve the race, particularly the youth of the land, from 
moral and physical destruction. While I have greatly doubted 
the wisdom of sumptuary laws, for their tendency is to the 
destruction of free institutions, still I have felt it best to listen 
to and heed the voices of those who would preserve the morals, 
health, and good citizenship of the youth of the land by enact- 
ments that would save them as well as law can do so from the 
ravages of alcoholic beverages. ` 

I have therefore voted for every temperance law that has been 
passed by Congress in the last 22 years, including the eighteenth 
amendment, and I am anxious to support any just and reason- 
able and constitutional statute to enforce this amendment against 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors by penalties 
that will accomplish that purpose. A law that is too lax on 
this subject would be of but little good and would hardly be 


necessary to pass. One that is cruel and inhuman will do less 
good, for it will produce a revulsion of sentiment on the sub- 
ject of the amendment. Conservative laws alone are worthy of 
a great people. Can we not amend this bill by striking out the 
unreasonable and unjust features that it contains and make a 
dignified and effective statute that will be a monument to our 
sense of justice and right and to the Nation’s morality and not 
an evidence of frenzied folly and unbridled fanaticism? It was 
the good, law-abiding, and Christian people of this country who 
forced the passage of the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. It was not the professional, political poltroon, who 
made temperance advocacy a means of securing money as a 
prime object, that secured the amendment, 

That mercy, that justice, and that love of humanity that actu- 
ated these good people must ultimately manifest itself again in 
forcing a modification of this lawless and drastic statute—if you 
pass it—to meet the necessary and legitimate purposes of the 
amendment. Standing, I trust, with them, I stand against all 
who would thus desecrate and degrade the work they have done. 
My oath of office to support the Constitution, my sense of com- 
mon justice, my views of my duty to society, will forbid that I 
vote for this bill in its present shape. If you do not amend it 
so as to make a just and effective response to the prohibition 
amendment in spirit and in fact, I shall vote against it, if that 
will do any good, or I will enter my silent protest to this wild 
legislation, based on the statement I have made, by not voting 
at all. [Applause.] A 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw]. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, one day in a Georgia court room the great Ben Hill, so 
long the eloquent tribune of the South, was trying a case, and 
in rising to address the jury he said: 

May it please the court and gentlemen of the jury, I feel oppressed 
on this occasion. Whenever I am called upon to do anything for which 
I see no earthly use, I must regard it in the light of an oppression. 

It was the great lawyer-statesman’s ingenious way of seeking 
to impress the jury from the very outset that his case was so 
plain, the evidence so unmistakable, that he saw no necessity 
for argument. The case of the people against the liquor traffic 
and in favor of this law-enforcement bill is likewise plain. I feel 
a sense of oppression in the very necessity of combating the op- 
position to this bill. I do not mean that there are not certain 
features of the bill that may need a slight amendment. I am 
speaking of the opposition to the bill as a general proposition. It 
seems to me that whatever a man's personal opinion may have 
been, ‘either for or against the prohibition of the liquor traflic, he 
should now take the magnificent stand of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. CANTRILLI, who in the beginning of this debate 
reminded the House that he had always opposed prohibition 
as a principle, but that now since the friends of national con- 
stitutional prohibition had gone out into the open into a free, 
fair fight and had won an overwhelming victory through the 
proper channels of legislative enactment, he was determined to 
stand for vigorous enforcement legislation, devoutly hoping 
that the law will mean all that its friends claim for it in pro- 
moting sobriety and civic righteousness among the people of 
the Nation. That is splendid Kentucky sportsmanship—yea, 
more, that is loyal Americanism. [Applause.] 

It would make me very happy, because of what I conceive to 
be the triumph of right; it would make me very proud, as an 
American citizen, if I could see on the floor of this House the 
same thing, in spirit, that occurred in the House of Representa- 
tives of the Mississippi Legislature on the vote in favor of 
State-wide prohibition. It was my privilege and honor to 
address the legislature of that great State just before they cast 
the vote that banished barrooms forever from their borders, 
I made the appeal that the “wet” men, who had long defied 
the will of the known majority, should give the women and the 
children, the schools, and the churches the benefit of the doubt. 
I reminded them, as I remind you, gentlemen of the opposition, 
that this bill is going to pass, and I urged that no man should 
allow his own children, searching amid the archives of Missis- 
sippi history, to find the name of their father recorded opposite 
a liquor vote; and I rejoiced to learn, when the vote was cast, 
that the house of representatives voted 110 “dry,” and not a 
single vote in the house in favor of continuing saloons, and only 
4 votes in the Senate. Gentlemen of the American Congress, 
would it not be glorious news to send out to the world, and a 
glorious legacy to transmit to your children, that, after the 
friends of sobriety and righteousness have bravely and with 
clean hands made this eighteenth amendment a part of the 
Constitution, not one single man was found beneath the dome 
of the Capitol to oppose the vigorous and complete enforcement 
of this law? 
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But before I go into the discussion of any features of the 
bill itself I wish to clear away a few brush left in my path by 
the little“ brush ” that took place on the floor of the House the 
other day between the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 

~ GUARDIA], the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Sarr], 
the genial and festive gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gar- 
LIVAN], and the gentleman from Georgia. 

At the close of his three-minute speech, when I had no time 
in his time or my time to properly reply, the gentleman from 
New York, in the spirit of playful repartee, referred to moon- 
shiners in the mountains of Georgia and Kentucky and sug- 
gested that “the gentleman from Georgia was evidently an 
authority on moonshiners.” Of course, we all understood the 
spirit of raillery in which the gentleman spoke, but I remind 
both him and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLI- 
VAN] that they began the thrust and they must not complain 
if I answer in kind. An Irish washwoman saw her little boy 
Mike vigorously, scratching his head, and she yelled at him, 
“ Mike, Mike, stop scratching your head!” And Mike replied 
in tearful tones, “I won’t do it, Ma’am; they commenced on 
me fust.” Parenthetically, I really believe that Mike had a 
right to scratch; but the gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who believe in “personal lib- 
erty” and “regulation” would contend that Mike's tormentor 
ought to be brought in from the residential districts, put on 
some special preserve along the crowded marts of trade, in 
the full enjoyment of police protection, and thereby allowed to 
continue his torment and devilment in the full exercise of per- 
sonal liberty. Mike believed not in regulation but in extermina- 
tion, and Mike was right. 

Both of these gentlemen began on me first, and I am tempted 
to here and now declare, in all good humor, that it isa good thing 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuanpra] recently 
saerificed his wonderful shock of princely Italo-American hair, 
because I am thus relfeved of the necessity of perpetrating a 
cross between a comedy and a tragedy by “snatching him bald- 
headed ” [laughter] for his “moonshine” suggestion; and, as 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garrtvan], there 
simply ain't any to snatch.” 

I do not deny that there may be here and there a moonshine 
distillery in the mountains of north Georgia—the Kentucky 
Congressmen are able to take care of the charge against their 
own lordly mountains. I deprecate their presence, although 
they are found few and far between, but I place them along 
with certain other overt violations of law—the law against 
theft and gambling and murder—but no man would think of 
repealing the law against these crimes or licensing for any 
amount of money the perpetrators of these crimes. And these 
“blind-tiger” distilleries are simply the fruitage of the appe- 
tites left to us as a legacy by the long tenure of the liquor traf- 
fic. When Baltimore, New York, Boston, and Chicago, the great 
“wet” centers, shall cease to violate the virtue of dry” terri- 
tory by shipping liquor into my own State and all of the States: 
that have voted to be free, it will be far easier to ferret out and 
destroy the moonshine distilleries of which this gentleman com- 
plained. 

Interesting indeed to submit right here is the following letter 
from Baltimore: 

BALTIMORE, MD., July 10, 1919. 
Hon. W. D. UPSHAW, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dnan Mn. Ursnaw: Am greatly enjoying the debate on the prohi- 

bition-enforcement question as recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Iam confident you will “tell them a few things“ when your turn comes, 


Be sure to remind “the gen from New York” that the Gov- 


ernment’s statistics will show that there is more “ moo: g” car- 
ried on in New York C than in the mountains of North Carolina, 
and Georgia combined. You can get the figures from the 


Sincerely, yours, 
Ws. F. WILLIAMS. 

But, after all, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I do not think it is much more harm for a Georgia mountaineer 
to make moonshine whisky for home consumption, and even a 
little for his neighbors, than it is for these Representatives of the 
great wet districts of foreign-born population to make “ moon- 
Shine“ speeches on the floor of this House simply for home eon- 
sumption.” [Laughter and applause.] Knowing that their case 
is hopeless, knowing that the unselfish prohibition friends of 
America have won their battle in a fair and glorious fight, how 
much better it would be for the high-flying aviator of Gotham 
and the festive and irrepressible Representative from Erin and 
from Boston to get down to earth, teach their constituents: the 
wholesome reason in law enforcement, and them lead them in 
singing that good old hymn, “Ye living men come view the 
ground where you shall shortly lie.” 


And as for Chicago’s recent heavy vote against prohibition, I 
remind this House that that is the same city, largely of foreign 
domination, that believes in keeping almost no law at all on the 
liquor question. For 40 years it has been against the law of God 
and man to sell liquor in Chicago on Sunday, and for 40 years 
7,000 saloons in Chicago trampled the laws of man and of God 
by keeping open on Sunday. And when the mayor of Chicago, 
in response to the demand of the law-enforcement leaders, closed. 
the liquor shops on Sunday the champions of the liquor business, 
the same leaders and the same rank and file that are now favor- 
ing the trampling of the Constitution by continuing beer saloons 
and the reign ef German brewers in politics—these same op- 
ponents of prohibition, “past, present, and to come,” staged a 
great demonstration and marched through the streets of Chi- 
cago 100,000 strong, boasting gamblers, hoodlums, and harlots in 
their parade—for they all thrive together—calling on the mayor 
of Chicago to again trample the law of man and of God by open- 
ing saloons on Sunday. This, Mr. Chairman, is said “not in 
bitterness, but in sorrow,” as Henry Grady used to say, but this 
is the brand of morality and law enforcement which these great 
liquor centers, chiefly of foreign domination, would transmit and 
transmute into winking courts and seared consciences for the 
law-abiding, God-fearing people of America who have tried so 
long to free themselves from the mighty curse of drink and crime, 
[Applause. ] 

Concerning the dignified and yet mistaken strictures of the 
Anti-Saloon League, made by my friend, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMALL], I feel constrained to say that 
I hold him personally in high esteem, a man with a Damascus 
blade for an intellect and an honest regnant conscience, This 
fact makes it all the more regrettable that he should be so 
much in error as to criticize harshly the work of the Anti- 
Saloon League, and to charge the honest men and women who 
have wrought so unselfishly and so successfully for a sober 
America, as being their “servile followers.” I hold no com- 
mission for defending the leaders of the Anti-Saloon League 
except that commission which an informed conscience compels. 
I was for a time one of the vice presidents of the Anti-Saloon 
League of America and one of its unpaid directors. And I 
speak the truth when I declare that never in secret conclave 
(if such a conclave were ever held), never in the inner councils 
of that great body of patriotic, philanthropie men, did I ever 
see or hear one thing done or one thing proposed that was out 
of keeping with the highest and noblest ethies. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr, Ssrarr] said that, disclaiming being 
a servile follower, the gentleman from Georgia “assumed to, 
be a leader.” I plead guilty to the “soft impeachment.” I 


have rejoiced to follow such great God-fearing statesmen as 


Howard Russell, the venerable father of the Anti-Saloon 
League; Bishop Luther B. Wilson, its honored president; P. A. 
Baker, its stalwart superintendent; Ernest H. Cherrington,’ 
its towering business director and editor of The American 
Issue; Edwin ©. Dinwiddie, the tireless and efficient legis- 
lative seeretary; and Wayne B. Wheeler, the astute, clear- 
headed, and goiden-hearted national atterney, who is charged 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Garitvan] with 
being the author of this law-enforcement bill. 

All of these gentlemen are grandly capable men, and there 
is net one of them who could not have been making far more. 
money through all these years of ceaseless vigil and consecrated 
effort if they had only chosen to love money better than they 
have loved human happiness. I personally saw Ernest Cher- 
rington, with ability enough to be governor or president, turn 
down a salary nearly three times as large as the league paid 
him in order to continue his unselfish fight against liquor. And 
as for myself, having been active in trying to drive saloons, 
through the triumph of a prohibitionized democracy, out of my 
own State of Georgia, the pioneer prohibition State of the 
South, I offer apology to no living man for having responded 
to the call of many other States of the Union, and for having 
earnestly and honestly tried to lead the people in the saloon- 
ridden States into the economic and moral blessings of prohibi- 
tion, which have so greatly enriched my native State. y 

I heard of a negro boy down in Georgia who was thrown 
from a mule and terribly shaken up inside and out. The negro 
doctor was sent for, but things were not going well, and a white 
doctor was ealled in consultation; and wishing to defer to his 
own profession, the white doctor asked of the negro doctor, 
“Have yow formed a diagnosis of this case? “Yas, sar,” 
replied the negro. doctor, “as well as my professional knowt!- 
edge will justify, sar, I have eome to the conclusion that this 
unfortunate young gentleman is suffering from a scatteration 
of the insides.” Have you preseribed for him a remedy?” 
asked the white doctor. Yas, sar,” the colored doctor replied, 
“T done give him a combined dose of alum and rossum.“ What 
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on earth made you give him such stuff as that?” said the white 
doctor sternly. 
him the alum to draw the scattered parts together. and the 
rossum to make um stick until they got well.” [Laughter.] 
The temperance friends of America had long been scattered— 
the Good Templars, the Sons of Temperance, the Murphy Met- 
tings, the Knights of Jericho, and what not; and then came those 
brave, farseeing evangels of sobriety and truth, the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, the fair women who, like the 
vestal virgins, kept the fires burning on the altar when we men 
said the thing could not be done. [Applause.] Permit me to say 
that I have worn their white badge for many years. I wore it to 
the polls, was elected to Congress with it-on, and that I never low- 
ered their standard or mine one inch in order to win one “ wet” 
man's vote. These wise women put scientific temperance educa- 
tion into the curricula of all the schools in all the States of the 
American Union and sowed down the youth of yesterday with 
the principles which have at last been led to coronation in the 
manhood and womanhood of this victorious hour. But theirs 
was largely and inevitably the work of foundation propaganda, 


und for the work these noble heroines did I mention in reverent ' 


tones the nanies of the three great presidents of that conquering 
white ribbon army, Frances E. Willard, Lillian M. N. Steph- 
ens—now gone home to God—and Anna Gordon—God bless the 
name!—on whose ample shoulders their mantle of leadership 
fitly fell. [Applause.] But sentiment must be enacted into law. 

The women then had to trust the tardy men; and the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, the brother executors of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and the other temperance organi- 
zations, was born of God and of man for the legislative battle 
of the hour, This organization, nonsectarian and nonpartisan, 
has been the “alum and rossum —the magnet, If you will—that 
has drawn the scattered temperance forces of America to- 
gether and held them until victory has been their reward. The 
criticisms heaped upon these leaders, in the light of their glori- 
ous achievements, constitutes to-day the highest testimonial to 
the fidelity of their unselfish motives and the wisdom and effi- 
ciency of their organization, And since the Anti-Saloon League 
of America seems to haye been such a thorn in the side of those 
who opposed its methods and its purposes, let me tell you just 
when it will cease its operations—it will cease to function just 
fis soon as the friends of the liquor interests cease to oppose its 
worthy efforts toward law enforcement in America and when 
there is not left a vestige of the devilish and debauching traffic 
on the face of the earth. [Applause.] 

HOPELESS CASE OF THE OPPOSITION. 


In face of the hopeless fight of the opposition, I ask, in 
common parlance, “ What's the use?” I find myself wondering 
why any time should be spent at all in inveighing against prohi- 
bition as a governmental principle or a moral and economic 
measure. That discussion now is purely academic. I hear men 
asking the foolish question sometimes, “ Will our prohibition 
law hold?“ For answer to that question let us think a moment 
about the process by which the eighteenth amendment would 
have to be repealed. Two-thirds of Congress must be secured 
to vote for a constitutional amendment repealing the law just 
enacted, and then 36 States would have to be found to ratify 
through their legislatures this constitutional repeal, and every- 
body knows that that thing can not be done by due constitutional 
process between now and the judgment day. [Applause.] 
Would it not be far better, then, far wiser and more patriotic, 
to spend the balance of our days trying to create a sentiment 
for law enforcement instead of voicing sentiments on the floor 
of this House and giving those sentiments out to the world 
which will tend to encourage the violation of this wholesome 
national law? 

SOBRIETY AND GOVERNMENTAL FAIRNESS, 


As to the repeal of war-time prohibition, it seems there can be 
but one answer from any friend of sobriety and governmental. 
fairness, I believe that President Wilson is not only a very 
wise but also a very fearless and conscientious man. I believe 
he honestly felt in recommending the repeal of war-time prohi- 
bition that, the end of the war being in sight, he should not in 
any sense take advantage of a war-emergency measure after the 
emergency is practically past. And if demobilization of the 
Army should be accomplished by due process before the constitu- 
tional amendment becomes operative on the 16th of next Jan- 
uary, then, “dry” as I am, much as I loathe even one day’s life 
for that saloon, which is the breeder of drunkenness and crime, 
the trysting place of anarchy, the companion of the brothel, and 
the gateway to hell, still I would not have the President of the 
United States trample his conscience or violate his oath of office 
for the sake of three or four months of prohibition. [Applause.] 


There is a better way. Much as I think a great and good man 


„Well, sar,“ answered the negro doctor, “ I give] was mistaken in his recommendation to Congress, which was con- 


strued as a presidential call for repeal before demobilization be 
actually accomplished, and much as I would have him redeem his 
oath of office when and only when demobilization is completed, I 
believe the Congress of the Nation should promptly enact an 
emergency prohibition statute or a prohibitory tax that would 
amply bridge over any possible interim that may occur between 
now and the 16th of January—national constitutional emancipa- 
tion day. 

If the right of Congress to make such a statutory law is 
questioned, as I have heard it questioned during this discus- 
sion, I answer that surely, if it is competent for this Govern- 
iment, by statutory enactment, to lay its hand on the drug 
stores of my home city and in every hamlet and yillage in 
America and stop the sale of narcotics for the preseryation of 
human health and happiness, surely it is competent and in- 
cumbent for the same Government to take any action that is 
necessary to rid our citizenship of the poison and debauchery 
of liquor. And if the liquor dealer and the brewer complain 
that they are being too sharply and suddenly dealt with let 
them remember that any business which has been declared by 
the Supreme Court of the United States to be a nuisance has 
no right to expect a single day's life beneath the protection of 
a flag that stands for human happiness and the sanetity and 
sobriety of the American home, When Youngstown, Ohio, was 
threatened with riot the saloons were ordered closed and no 
doubt when the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] was mayor of Boston he did the same thing. 

In God's name—in the name of American gratitude and na- 
tional decency—let no such liquor shop or beer saloon welcome 
home a single hero who fought for the safety of America; and 
having tasted of the national guardianship of sobriety, with all 
of its sanity and sweetness for a few happy weeks, let not the 
Nation which is now, as never before, the beacon light of the 
peoples of the earth, plunge again into the orgies of drink and 
shame, making the last few weeks of bacchanalian revelry a 
sickening prelude of that “far off divine event "—now, thank 
God, no longer far—toward which the resolute heart of Amer- 
ica has so bravely and grandly moved. [Applause.] 


PATRIOTS WILL STAND BY THE LAW, 


But whatever may be said of war prohibition, this measure 
must be short lived. The supreme consideration is the enact- 
ment of a law that will, through proper enforcement, perma- 
nently guarantee the spirit of the constitutional amendment 
that has been ratified. All patriotic men, irrespective of former 
affiliations, will unite in a strong program for law enforcement. 
If 21 per cent beer should be allowed to be sold, the whole 
spirit of the eighteenth amendment would be trampled under 
foot. Three great evils of the liquor traffic would abide: The 
drinking saloon would be retained, the appetite for drink would 
be retained, and the baleful effects of a sodden drunkenness 
would, alas, remain. These three things would be the result 
of such a concession, for I doubt whether there is a man on the 
floor of this House who believes that the breweries and beer 
saloon keepers would track the law. The question was asked by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. NEWTON], who, I am frank to 
say, displayed a fluency of speech and a genius of combat worthy 
a better cause, if we prohibitionists are afraid to trust the 
courts to interpret the meaning of “intoxicating liquors”? 
No; not exactly; but we are afraid, from a long and bitter ex- 
perience, to trust the makers and venders of 2} per cent beer— 
for they are the same people who have been claiming to believe 
in “local option! — that a State or a community voting to be 


free from the liquor traffic ought to be allowed to be free; and 


yet these so-called “ local-option” devotees have been shipping 
liquor into dry territory all over America and outraging the 
law which they had claimed to uphold. [Applause.] 

We tried to be liberal with the brewers and near-beer dealers 
in my home city of Atlanta, after our State prohibition law went 
into effect, but they would not allow us to trust them; 2 per cent 
beer was for a time allowed, and here is what Judge Nash 
Broyles, now on the Court of Appeals, but then judge of the 
police court in Atlanta, said: “A near-beer law is practically un- 
enforceable, as you can not have a chemist with every barrel to 
see that the beer is light, and besides, men can get drunk on 2 
per cent beer if they take enough of it.” 

And this fearless judge was elected to the Court of Appeals by 
the whole State of Georgia on the record which he made on law 
enforcement in the capital of the State. He stands to-day for 
bone-dry prohibition and enforcement laws that will actually en- 
force. And on the question of law enforcement, Gov. Dorsey, 
of Georgia, has sent me the following telegram: - 
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ATLANTA, Ga., July 9, 1919. 


Hon. W. D. Ursnaw, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Prohibition laws in Georgia are being as well enforced as an 
laws against crime. Violators are being apprehended daily and many 
of them, both white and black, are being sent to the chain g. Our 
Georgia laws should probably be strengthened and the United States 
Government, now that the prohibition amendment has been passed, 
should lend a helping hand. It is only a question of time before, in my 
opinion, traffic in whisky will be reduced to a minimum. 

HucH M. DORSEY, 
Governor of Georgia. 


Here is another telegram which deals with labor’s attitude on 
this question: 


other 


ATLANTA, GA., June 17, 1919. 


Hon. WILLIAM D. UrsHaw, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your Flag Day speech in Congress made history. It was bomb-proof. 
The demonstration on the steps of the Capitol last Saturday in favor 
of continuing beer saloons under constitutional prohibition was 4 
reflection on the American flag and the native-born laboring men of 
America. This sentiment was heartily approved at a great mass meeting 
in our church Sundey night. Organized labor feels that it has been 
done an injustice by its chief representative in making it the goat in 
the interest of Milwaukee, Aurora, and other cities of like fame. By 
unanimous standing vote, after many enthusiastic speeches by the 
laboring men themselves, the following resolution was passed: 

“Resolved by the Tabernacle N ee of Atlanta, That we are 
heartily opposed to any change in the war-time prohibition act passed 
by Congress. We believe that the agitation for re and for continued 
beer saloons originates with the brewers and that their agents have 
mobilized a lot of foreigners to put on a public demonstration in the 
interest of the manufacturers of debauchery. We heartily resent the 
effort to saddle tne responsibility of a wet Nation upon the backs of 
organized labor.“ 

Joun W. Hau, 
Pastor Baptist Tabernacle. 


Mayor James L. Key, of Atlanta, where we have had prohibi- 
tion since 1908, says: 


Prohibition has proved a success in Atlanta in every way. Crime, 
drunkenness, and vice have decreased. The general 88 of the 
body of citizens has increased, General business conditions have im- 


proved, The law meets with the approval of the community and is 
enforced: as well as other measures. 

Chief 8f Police James L. Beavers says: 

Drunkenness has decreased more than 50 per cent. Prohibition has 
been very successful here, and it will be more so when we get the 
nation-wide prohibition law July 1. 

RIGHT IS NEVER EXTREME. 


Honest men on the floor of this House complain that this bill, 


Is too extreme, but there is no such thing as a man's being 
“extremely right.“ He is simply right or wrong. No genuinely 
honest man objects to a law against pilfering. Though the 
penalty for stealing a box of matches be half a hundred years, 
the honest man is absolutely safe. And the sellers of liquor 
have caused the friends of sobriety, in dry territory, to suffer so 
much, we are afraid of anything that looks like beer or smells 
like beer—for the brewery interests are back of it all, and the 
brewery in politics and in morals in a nation that has lifted 
a “stainless banner“ above its head, is a travesty and a tragedy 
all in one. 

In vain did Neal Dow, the great old prophet of Maine, dream 
and work and dream; in vain did John B. Gough lift his win- 
some, pleading voice; in vain did John P. St. John add cleansing 
glory to the pioneer prohibition State of the West; in vain did 
‘he unique and fearless Sam Jones hurl his thunderbolts at 
the liquor that one time sought his ruin; in yain has George 
Stuart wielded the sickle of his entrancing power; in vain has 
Mary Harris Armor electrified a continent and Nannie Webb 
Curtis and Carolyn Geisel have captivated the hearts and con- 
sciences of men and women; in vain have those wizards of 
speech and philosophy, John G. Wooley, Clinton Howard, and 
Sam W. Small, dedicated their marvelous eloquence; in vain 
has Richmond P. Hobson submarined the liquor traffic with 
the pitiless dynamics of his scientific logic; and forever vain 
and useless the marvelous measure of William J. Bryan’s stain- 
less devotion—in vain, I say, and useless all, the transforming 
world-lifting efforts of these mountain-peak men, with all the 
white-ribbon handmaidens of God who have upheld them with 
their ideals, their prayers, and their tears, if this high and holy 
cause in this hour of its glorious triumph is to lay down the bars 
and open the doors to the law-breaking minions of the demon 
they have fought so long. 

For whom do my worthy colleagues plead in their opposition 
to what they call the “drastic measures” of this bill? They 
say that they believe in law enforcement. Then let us have a 
law with teeth in it. This law is intended only for the law- 
breaker, and surely there is no one on the floor of this House 
who would lift his yoice in his behalf. A man who will 
deliberately fill his pockets with money through the financial 
depletion and the physical and moral debauchery of those who 
patronize his business, whether legal or illegal, will soon have 
his conscience so seared that he will be found doing anything 
scheming and devilish in order to perpetuate his business or to 
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keep out of jail; and sympathy should be given by this Con- 
gress, not to this vampire of civilization but to that fair civili- 
zation itself from which the lawbreaking vampire sucks the 
blood of his ignoble existence. There is but one course, gen- . 
tlemen, for patriotic men to pursue—stand by the majesty of 
this righteous and wholesome law, for the protection of the 
home, for the sacredness of humanity, for the sobriety of 
America, and the happiness of the world. [Applause.] 

HON. WAYNE B. WHEELER ON “ CONCURRENT POWER.” 


One of the opponents of this bill took the occasion to quote 
a sentence or two from what Hon. Wayne B. Wheeler, the 
national attorney of the Anti-Saloon League, said concerning 
concurrent power. As he failed to quote the statement fully, 
I ask the privilege of submitting herewith the following which 
ee the position of Mr. Wheeler on this important sub- 

ect: 

It has been stated quite recently by counsel for the distillers’ com- 
mittee that the “concurrent power” clause in the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States (the prohibition amend- 
ment) will render the law a dead letter. 

Section 2 of the amendment is giving the wets a great deal of com- 
fort. They are claiming that it is not self-executive, and that it is 
3 to enact concurrent enforcement legislation to make it effec- 

ve. 
The “concurrent power” clause, which is coming in for a large 
share of public attention now, is included in section 2 of the prohibi- 
tion amendment, which reads as follows: 

“The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” 

Opponents of prohibition assert that the eighteenth amendment can 
not be enforced until the State and Federal Governments enact identi- 
cally the same laws on this subject matter; that concurrent power 
means joint action, or exactly the same action on the issue involved. 
The friends of the eighteenth amendment insist that concurrent power 
simply means equal power or authority on the part of the State and 
Federal Governments to enact prohibition legisla „and that the use 
or failure to use this power by one does not prevent the other unit of 
Government from using its full power, or part of its power, to carry 
out the manifest purpose of the eighteenth amendment. 

In constitutional law, eevee is recep eg right to take action in 
respect to a particular subject matter. e power referred to in this 
amendment is the governmental power to enact legislation to enforce the 
prohibition amendment. 

In the long line of decisions the word “concurrent” has been con- 
strued to mean the following: “Contributing to the same event or 
effect,” „ cooperating,” seeking the same objects.” These and many 
other similar court constructions make clear that two units of govern- 
ment may be given authority or power to carry out the purpose of the 
eighteenth amendment. There is no limitation on this power except 
that these units of government can only use that authority in harmony 
with the purpose of the eighteenth amendment, 

The opponents of the eg wept amendment err in claiming that 
concurrent legislation must enacted. The Constitution does not re- 
quire concurrent legislaticn before the eighteenth amendment can_ be 
enforced. It 3 confers concurrent power upon the State and Fed- 
eral Government. here is a vast difference between two units of gov- 
ernment having power to do a thing and agree the enforcement of a 
constitutional provision contingent upon the State and Federal Govern- 
ments enacting concurrent legislation. 

The section in controversy was inserted by the House in place of the 
1 Which was originally adopted by the Senate, which reads as 

ollows: 
t aus enn shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
egislation. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House raised the question whether 
the States would have complete and ample authority to enforce prohi- 
bition if the Senate provision was adopted. Such power was not exactly 
given. Many of the ablest lawyers in the Senate contended that States 
would haye power to enforce prohibition under the clause which they 
adopted, because power was not specifically limited or taken from the 
States. If the Senate provision had been adopted, the courts probably 
would have construed the amendment to ere ample 7 to the States 
to enforce laws 3 for the prohibition of the beverage liquor 
traffic. It will therefore seen that the clause which the wets hope 
will weaken the amendment and render it unenforceable was designed 
to strengthen it and give it effectiveness. 

The doubt which arose in the minds of some of the Congressmen con- 

cerning the power of the State under the Senate provision was based 
upon decisions of the Supreme Court like the follow og: 
„ Whenever the terms in which a power is gran by Congress, or 
the nature of the power required that it should be exercised exclusively 
by Congress, the subject is as comple, taken from the State legisla- 
ture as if they had been expressly forbidden to act on it.” 

The House Judiciary Committee, in order to make this power of the 
States more certain, inserted the “ concurrent” clause provision in the 
act, so that there would be no doubt that the State would have full 
power to enforce the prohibition within its borders. 

HOW AMENDMENT WILL BE ENFORCED. 


Congress, having phe power as well as the obligation to enact legis- 
lation to enforce the amendment, will doubtless prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquor for beverage purpose’ and place the 
obligation upon the Federal courts to enforce the prohibition act and 
outline the procedure for its enforcement. It is stated by opponents 
of prohibition that this policy will result in a conflict between the Fed- 
crak and State laws and that concurrent power under such a condition 
is impossible. z 

The Constitution must be construed in its entirety. Article VI of 
the Constitution was not amended or repealed by the eighteenth amend- 
men icle VI says: 

“This Constitution and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authorities of the United States, shall be the 
superior law of the land, and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby; anything in the Constitution or the laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

The Supreme Court in construing this has said: “It must always 
be borne mind that the Constitution and laws of the United States 
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are as much a part of the law of every State as its own local laws 


and constitution.” This power of the Federal Government over the 
State Government was illustrated in the West est Virginia ease decided 
by the Supreme Court in January, 1919. The court said 


“When Congress exerts its authority in a matter within its contro 
State laws must give way in view of the tion. of the su 
matter by the superior power conferred by the tution.” 


While the State is given power within its jurisdiction to enact 
laws prohibiting the liquor mes if it does not use that power to the 
full extent, this will not prevent the Feđeral Government from carry- 
ing out the full purpose and power of the eighteenth amendment as 

horized in the Constitution. 

There will be no more conflict than there is now between offenses on 
the same subject matter which are defined by a Federal and a State 
Government. ‘There are 9 and even conflicting standards be- 

tween the 1 sua Federal laws as to what is intoxicating liquor, 
adulterated fi drugs, ete. A citizen of a State who is inclined to 
break these —.— Will have to titer himself as to the provisions of 
both Federal and State enactments and conform his conduct to both. 
7 eighteenth amendment notifies him that the beverage liquor 

e and there is no limit on the power of the State or Fed- 
e bodies in laws. neo’ haye a reasonable relation 


dge of a 


e witnesses for their eppesren 
any offender or witness co in any trict o 
where the offense is to be tried, it shall be the —. of the ne of 5 — 
district where such offender or witness is imprisoned bly to 
sue, and of the marshal to execute, 2 warrant for his removal to the di is 
trict 3 the trial is to be held.” (R. S., sec. 1014; ae a 24, 
1789, c. eagles 1 1 91; Mar. 2, 1793, e. 22, see. 4, „ B84: 
Aug. 22, 234255 e. 188 1. 5 Stat., 516, 
The State courts, "with t the larger n of officers and more ade- 
fra law enforcement machinery, will enforce the laws enacted by the 
tates in order to make pro bition effective within their borders. 
When a State and a municipality have concurrent power“ to prohibit 
the liquor traffic, each enacts its own duc 5 The municipality enforces 
“its own laws within the munich State qutoreas its ate al 


suggesti ower ™ —.— gives one State 
authority to enact a law which will ey Sct in another State will not be 
taken seriously by either lawyers or “Concurrent power“ 
simply means equal power for both the State a and the Nation to enact 
8 prohibiting the beverage liquor traffic within their respective 


To give two sovereignties “concurrent power ever a given subject 
3 is not a new doctrine. Both the Pederal an and 8 Governments 
dat, hd to regulate elections for Congress Px parte Yarbrough, 

1 8 55 “ees oon Commonwealth v. Kitchen, 1417 Ky., 657; In re Coy, 


It an? Kins held by the court that persons owing duty to two sov- 
erelgnties are amenable to both. Justice Grier in rendering this opinion 


M Every citizen of the United States is also a citizen of a = or 


Territory. He may be said to owe all to two sovereigns, and may 
be liable to puni ent for an on of the laws of either. The 
same act may be an offense or ion of the laws of both. 


FAG oe (nat either or KON wae Cl (if they see fit) punish such an 
offender can not be doubted. Yet it can not be truly averred that the 
offender has been twice punished for the same offense; but only that by 
one act he has committed two offenses, for each of which he is justly 

punishable. He could not plead the punishment by one in bar to a con- 


Petion by the other.” 
against Landon said: 

“Tt is no defense to a prosecu for a violation of the antitrust 
laws of a State that the accused by the same general course of conduct 
has also violated the similar laws of the United States, or, indeed, has 
been ished therefor.” (209 Fed., . 307.) 

It has been ee held that when the Government is given juris- 
diction a over a su its 


), 
Wilson Act was “ enacted in tie e exercise of 8 — 5 powers.” 


spheres of jurisdiction, as —5 have said, but it 
3 ers reserved to 
the States, and those conferred on the 


culty in ee ae laws under this “ 

. — cme: * cF State tø P tha atin, f 

a MUNICIPA. and a e eog 

ah tw ” jurisdiction upon local and State —— to craven the the 
W. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I would like the gentle- 

man from Missouri to yield me just one minute. 

Mr. IGOE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Georgia that we did have a street railway 
strike in Boston while I was mayor, but the saloons were not 
closed, and there was not the slightest hint that the saloons 
should close. The men in the business in Boston conduct their 
places in an orderly way. There was a street railway strike, 
however, in Bangor, Me.—prohibition Bangor and prohibition 
Maine—and the mayor in a public statement said that he was 
obliged to close the saloons there in order to protect the lives and 
the property of the people. [Applause.] And Task the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Hersey] whether that statement is true or not. 

Mr. HERSEY. I do not know. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. It is positively true. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It so appeared in the press and was a 
matter of public comment all through this country. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I have reduced my remarks 
to manuscript, and as the time is short I would ask not to be 
interrupted. 

The controversy over the question as to whether one-half of 
1 per cent of alcohol, or 2.75 per cent, or some other per cent 
should be fixed in this bill, or whether it should be left out en- 
tirely, is only the beginning of your difficulties. 

It is the reward for the mistaken idea that the way to make 
people good is by legislation instead of education. 

With sufficient rope and persistence along the same lines, the 
program will ultimately defeat itself. 

All we opposed to prohibition are obliged to do is fursue a 
course of watchful waiting and observe once more how the phe- 
nomena of human nature work, 

You might as well regulate by force the morals of the people 
as to change by legislation the mentality of any individual. It 
can not be done. 

My unequivocal opposition to prohibition has been taken out of 
a sense of duty as to what I consider right. 

I am in no way connected with any selfish interests to be bene- 
fited by the professional liquor traffic. 

ADVOCATE OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS. 

To eharacterize my conduct by charging that I am the “ saloon 
advocate and that “I openly advocate and defend the lawless 
liquor business” is a perversion of my stand in favor of indi- 
vidual rights and the preservation for each person of a choice 
between right and wrong. 

A PYRAMID OF LAWS WILL NOT ACCOMPLISH MORAL REFORM. 

My view is that a pyramid of laws will not accomplish moral 
reform. My judgment is that prohibition by legislation, confisca- 
tion, and force will not benefit society. My opinion is that the 
eighteenth amendment violated the powers reserved to the sey- 
eral States and established a dangerous precedent for the future. 

STATE RIGHTS. 


The United States Supreme Court in Crane against Campbell, 
decided December 10, 1917, Two hundred and forty-fifth United 
States, page 305, held that a “ State has power absolutely to pro- 
hibit manufacture, gift, purchase, sale, or transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors within its borders without violating the guar- 
anties of the fourteenth amendment.” 

The United States Supreme Court in West Virginia against 
Adams Express Co., Two hundred and nineteenth Federal Re- 
porter, page 794, held “ That the Congress has power to outlaw 
and exelude absolutely or conditionally from interstate com- 
merce intoxicating liquors.” . 

The New York Court of Appeals in People against Wynehamer, 
Thirteenth New York, page 378, declared unconstitutional “An 
act for the prevention of intemperance, pauperism, and crime,” 

passed April 9, 1855, upon the grounds that it violated the pro- 
P istom in the constitution of the State which declares that no 
person shall be “deprived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law“ (which provision is similar to that of the 
fifth amendment of the United States Constitution), inasmuch as 
the aet did not discriminate between liquors existing when it 
took effect as a law and such as might thereafter be acquired by 
importation or manufacture. 

This decision was cited and followed by the New York Court 
of Appeals in its decision of October, 1918, in Fougera & Co. 
against the City of New York, where it held invalid an ordinance 


1919. 
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the sale of patent or proprietary medicines in the 
York unless the names of the ingredients of every 


prohibiting 
city of New 


such medicine be registered in the department of health, where 
it did not except existing stores of merchandise in the hands of 


druggists or other dealers who did not know the ingredients 
and could not state them. 

The United States Supreme Court in Purity Extract Co. 
against Lynch, Two hundred and twenty-sixth United States, 
page 192, said: 

The State, within the limits we have stated, must decide upon the 
measures that are needful for the protection of its people. 

The limits mentioned in the same decision are stated as fol- 
lows: 

The inquiry must be whether, considering the end in view, the statute 
passes the bounds of reason and assumes the character of a merely 
arbitrary fiat. 

I therefore take it that the Supreme Court has recognized in 
most unequivocal fashion the right of each State to * decide upon 
the measures that are needful for the protection of its people.” 

Congress being vested with the power to “ outlaw and exclude 
absolutely or conditionally from interstate commerce intoxicat- 
ing liquors” and the States with power under the decisions to 
regulate their own internal affairs, why was this not a satisfac- 
tory balancing of the powers of the Union on the one hand and 
of the seyeral States on the other? 

WAR-TIME PROHIBITION SHOULD BE REPEALED. 


With reference to the rider in the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, I contend that it should be repealed immediately. 

Incidentally I believe the ‘practice of attaching riders to ap- 
propriation bills should be prohibited. 

It is to be noted that the specific reason given for this war-time 
prohibition law is found in the language thereof, as follows: 

For the purpose of conserving the man power of the Nation, and to 
increase efficiency in the production of arms, munitions, ships, food, and 
clothing for the Army and Navy. 

It was specifically and most emphatically a war measure. 

Upon any other grounds Congress exceeded its authority in 
passing the same, 

Its purposes stated in the law having been accomplished, the 
law should be repealed, 

NO NECESSITY FOR WAR-TIME PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT. 


It therefore seems to me that this Congress is in no logical 
position to pass an enforcement act of the so-called war-time pro- 
hibition, and that instead it should be repealed. 

EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT ENFORCEMENT LEGISLATION. 

As to enforcement legislation for the eighteenth amendment, 
the pending measure is an extension of the rider idea. 

It looks to me as if the plan was to kiss through war-time pro- 
hibition because of the reluctance of many to refuse constitu- 
tional enforcement even though coupled with a rider. 

Possibly there are some who would consider on its merits and 
support an enforcement act for the eighteenth amendment alone, 
while continuing to work for a resubmission and repeal thereof. 

REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT DID NOT TRULY REPRESENT. 

The opinion is held by many, and I believe by an overwhelming 
majority of our people, that representative government did not 
truly represent the majority sentiment throughout this country 
by the adoption of the eighteenth amendment. 

APPEAL FOR RESUBMISSION. 

It is plainly not unreasonable for me to make an appeal to 
prohibitionists and antiprohibitionists alike to resubmit the pro- 
hibition proposition for the judgment of the American people, 

To accomplish this result I introduced on the opening day of 
the present session of Congress House joint resolution 7. I am 
not particular as to whether the resolution be in the language 
and form as introduced by myself, but it does seem to me that our 
anxiety to secure to the American public an opportunity for ex- 
pression of sentiment upon this important issue should result 
in us being able forthwith to obtain the best judgment of this 
Congress as to the exact form such a resolution should take, 
and that the necessary two-thirds vote of both Houses of this 
Congress to submit the same, and ratification by three-fourths 
of the several States, should be forthcoming, and this irrespec- 
tive of our personal views upon the merits of prohibition. 

The resubmission as now proposed by myself would be a testi- 
monial of the confidence of this Congress in the people of this 
country. The voters of this country are the first and the last 
forum to which we must go for the power and support of rep- 
resentative government. While in between elections the peo- 
ple are sometimes and in some places forgotten, it can not do us 
any harm to seek the fountain source of power for a certificate 
of approval or repudiation relative to the ratification of the 
eighteenth amendment. 


NOT NARROW-MINDED ABOUT THE SITUATION. 


I am not narrow-minded about the situation. I have no 
sympathy with that mental attitude of the champion or op- 
ponent of prohibition who calls his adversary a hypocrite or a 
faker. There are undoubtedly some in both camps who are 
selfish, arbitrary, and unreasonable and without tolerance for 
views different from their own. For my part, when without 
convincing proofs to establish the fact, I accept in good faith 
the sincerity of all who vote for, favor, or support prohibition 
legislation, and I expect them to accord to me the same honesty 
of purpose. 

EXTENSIVE AND INTENSIVE CAMPAIGNS OF PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA, 


While holding these views, I also contend that there are times 
when extensive and intensive campaigns of publicity and propa- 
ganda are launched in this country to influence the attitude 
on public questions of elective and appointive Government offi- 
cials, and there are times when judgments are formed and acts 
performed under the force of these influences. 

We need more of the spirit of George Washington and of 
Abraham Lincoln as our inspirational guide than we do of or- 
ganized and subsidized propaganda. 

Some one once said that whisky had more enemies in public 
and more friends in private than any other form of animal, 
vegetable, or liquid life. I am not applying this reference to 
anyone in particular, but I hope the day of consistency may 
speedily come. 


WAITED LONG FOR SOME ONE TO CHAMPION THE CAUSE OF THE PEOPLE, 


I patiently waited a long time for some one in public life to 
take up the fight against prohibition and was amazed to find 
that no one seemed to come forth to lead the contest. I finally 
took it upon myself to champion the cause of the people in the 
preservation of their personal liberty and against an unneces- 
sary invasion of their privileges. 


REPUTABLE CITIZENS MADE TO FEEL LIKE CRIMINALS. 


If the passage of sumptuary legislation is allowed to con- 
tinue, the men and women of this country will be compelled to 
uphold blue laws or made to feel like criminals in the exercise 
of their personal liberty. 

The men and women of this country do not want their morals 
regulated by force. They want to live as brave men and women, 
fighting their own battles and meeting their own temptations. 

Conscripts and volunteers of men, women, whole industrial 
organizations with every facility at hand, some at the fighting 
front, others on the way, and the remanider making their con- 
tribution to support the fighting Army—America, united and 
marching to martial music, won the war. A people able to ac- 
complish such a result are not infants in arms, requiring the 
benign protection of prohibition legislation to protect them 
against their evil tendencies. 


WRONGDOERS SHOULD BE PUNISHED AND CONTROLLED, 


~ The theory and practice of our Government in dealing with 
wrongdoers, as I have always understood it, is to restrain and 
punish them. Because there is a minority who have abused the 
use of intoxicating liquors, and there are no doubt profiteers in 
the liquor traffic who take unfair advantage of their oppor- 
tunities, is not sufficient reason to cause a reversal of the usual 
administration of our laws. These wrongdoers should be dealt 
with and punished as they deserve. We should not be asked, 
instead of governing these weaklings and wrongdoers and pun- 
ishing them according to their just deserts, to allow them to 
become the masters of the situation and we give way and submit 
to their control. 
COMMENDATION. 


Since my declaration in favor of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution which, if adopted, will secure to the people the right of 
a referendum vote upon the prohibition proposition, I have re- 
ceived correspondence from constituents in my own district, and 
generally throughout the United States, commending in most 
positive manner the action taken by myself. The protests re- 
eeived have been few and insignificant in comparison. 


MAJORITY OF PEOPLE OPPOSED TO PROHIBITION, 


While we who oppose prohibition may not be a majority in this 
Congress, we contend that there is an overwhelming majority of 
the people of this country outside of Congress opposed to prohibi- 
tion. 

PROHIBITION AN UNWARRANTED INTERFERENCE WITH PERSONAL LIBERTY, 


I still adhere to my proposition that the prohibition amend- 
ment constitutes an unwarranted interference with personal 
liberty and violates the powers reserved to the several States. 
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7 
VINDICATION WILL BE WON. 


Those of us who as a matter of conviction believe that this 
legislation is wrong in principle have still the right to assert our 
honest convictions in the hope that later on vindication of our 
present position will be won, and in the meantime we will have 
the satisfaction of performing our duty as we conceive it, even 
though not voting with the majority of this House. 

THE FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH AMENDMENTS. 


We have heard much said that it is no longer a matter of 
opposition to prohibition legislation, but that loyalty requires 
the giving of our approval to the eighteenth amendment. In this 
connection I might say that we have long had as a part of the 
-Constitution the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, which are 
best known for the failure to enforce them, and it does seem to 
me appropriate at this time that we might well give our atten- 
tion to the enforcement of the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments. 

Amendment 15 provides: 


The right of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or p ous condition of servitude. 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS DICTATORSHIP. 


My view of a democracy is that the individual is only required 
to sacrifice such privileges as are essentially necessary to be 
sacrificed to protect people in a state of society with reference to 
their lives, liberty, property, and the pursuit of happiness, and 
that anything beyond this tends toward the creation of a dicta- 
torship and should not be allowed. 

We can not afford to establish an organized minority to act as 
the Czar of this country. 

MAJORITY SHOULD RECOGNIZE THE RIGHTS OF THE MINORITY. 


Even a majority should not willfully override the rights of a 
minority. If the democracy of this country is to remain well 
balanced the majority must always have a due regard for the 
rights of the minority, They may have the power, but they have 
no moral right to regulate what the minority shall drink or eat, 
or the clothes that they shall wear, or the church they shall 
attend. 

In a despotic form of government the majority might force its 
will upon the minority and attempt to regulate religion, the 
clothes to be worn, and the food to be eaten, but we hardly expect 
such to be the practice in free America. 

Hundreds of thousands of employees are being thrown out of 
employment in an attempt to establish prohibition which is not 
likely to prohibit, and if it does is bound to create evils of its 
vie? PROHIBITION A MORAL ISSUE. 

In my opinion prohibition is purely a moral issue, and not 
within the sphere of legislation upon any grounds other than for 
revenue, the regulation of the police power of the States, and in 
war times for the conservation of food. It being a moral issue, 
sincere advocates of prohibition should confine themselves to an 
appeal to the conscience and the morals of the individual, and 
they will find sooner or later that to pursue any other method 
will prove a boomerang, and their cause will be injured thereby 
rather than helped. 

CHURCHES AND MINISTERS. 

One of the churches in my congressional district, through its 
official board, recently voted to express its opposition to my 
stand upon this subject “in disregarding the sentiments of the 
vast majority of the Protestant church members of his [my] 
district, and in giving support and encouragement to the saloon 
and the brewery sympathizers.” 

My answer has been made to the perverted characterization 
of my attitude as supporting the saloon and the brewery sympa- 
thizers. 

I am not bigoted, and am one of those who believe that the 
question as to whether a man is a Catholic. a Jew, a Protestant, 
or whatever else he may happen to be does not enter into the 
proposition. The attempt to make a religious alignment is to 
my mind another one of the un-American features of the whole 
proposition. I challenge the statement that a majority of the 
Protestant. church members in my district are opposed to the 
action taken by myself. The best proof of that fact is that in 
my last campaign for reelection to Congress, not only in the 
very church which afterwards passed the resolution mentioned 
but in answer to a communication from the Kings County com- 
mittee of the Prohibition Party I informed them all, well in 
advance of the election at which I was successful for the third 
time, where I stood. At the primary preceding the said election 
I was nominated on the prohibition ticket and promptly deciined 
it. I had also voted in Congress against the submission of the 
proposed prohibition amendment to the Constitution, 
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St. Timothy's Church ef Brooklyn, speaking through the rec- 
tor, Rey. Charles E. Taylor, forwarded me on June 3 this mes- 
sage: 

I strongly commend your action in Congress in re prohibition, but you 
are marked for slaughter by the antisaloon forces. You will win. 

Henry Ward Beecher once remarked : 


If you say to me that I ought not to drink haps I would agree 
with you; but if you tell me I must not drink, I will drink, because I 
have a natural right to do so—to drink what I please. 

The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott once said: 

Personally, I have entire respect for the total abstainer who rany 
does abstain, and also respect for the one who believes that it is 1 — 
mate to use wine in moderation upon the dinner table; but I find it 
very difficult to maintain respect for the total abstainer who banishes 
wine from the dinner table and then drinks out of a bottle from the 
closet between meals and calls it medicine. About such a one there 
appears to me a rather serious deficiency, which it is charitable to hope 
is intellectual rather than moral. Such imbibers are often entiray 
honest, but they are easily deluded. 


USE OF LIQUORS FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 


It is to be observed that the eighteenth amendment only pro- 
hibits the manufacture, sale, and trapsportation of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes. There is no prohibition against 
the manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating liquors 
for medicinal purposes. It requires very little stretch of the 
imagination to look forward into the future and to observe, if 
the prohibition program is to be persisted in, the vast abuses 
that will grow out of the drug-store liquor traffic. 


PRACTICAL REFORM THE REMEDY FOR EXISTING EVILS. 


It is undoubtedly true that many of those who have been en- 
gaged in the selling or dispensing of alcoholic beverages have 
never taken into consideration the great trust imposed in them, 
but legislation could be passed to remedy this situation. It 
would have been a practical reform if some of the vast ex- 
penditures made in the effort to accomplish prohibition could 
have been used to provide safeguards and protect the public 
against inferior goods. Proper governmental supervision and 
stricter regulation would have protected the public against the 
existing evils and have established the highest standard of 
purity for the beverages consumed. 


PROHIBITION IN VIRGINIA AND ELSEWHERE. 


The following extract is from the editorial columns of the 
Charlottesville (Va.) Daily Progress of April 3: 


Drunkenness is not the only evil of mankind. It is ible for 
some things to be quite as bad, if not worse, than even the violation 
of the liquor laws of the State. It has been held for rs in Virginia, 


and for the most part by the common law, that no officer could arrest 
an offender without a warrant, 3 case of a felony, or unless 
the misdemeanor was committed in resence. If the reports are 
true, men against whom there is no suspicion are held up and searched, 
and women on n trains are awak y hts- in the hands 
of officers and at the point of a patot are compell to submit to a 
full investigation of the contents of their traveling bags. 

So gross has been the conduct of these official “thugs” that a 
mayor of a North Carolina city has appealed to the director of railroads 
and to Gov. Davis for the protection of the women of his State while 
passing through Virginia. Following upon this comes the seemin y 


well-authenticated report that a casket contain’ a corpse was broken 


open by prohibition officers in southwest Virgi a few ago in 
their zeal to convict some unknown person of shipping whisky in a 
coffin. This “strict and limitless enforcement of the law may be the 


— * to break up the illegal traffic. If it is, God save the Common- 
wealth!" 


Commissioner Bird S. Coler, of the department of charities, 
New York City, says: 

Since prohibitive restrictions and 
whisky there has been a marked increase 
city’s hospitals, and Health Commissioner Co; says that prohibi- 
tion will b about a condition in New York concerning the dru 
traffic which the most conservative citizen may well contemplate wi 
concern. The same is true in other States where prohibition is already 
in full force, and as fo no effective plan has been devised to meet this 
new form of evil. e advocates of ice cog are destructive, not 


rices have been placed n 
= in the drug wiecims ai the 


constructive, in their ideas, and no help need from them. 
It is well known that within recent years, and notably within the last 
10 or 12 years, the area of territory in the United States of America 


under local or State prohibition laws has considerably increased; but, 

strange as it may appear, the consumption of alcohol during the same 
riod has not diminished, but right up to the war it actually increased. 
e actual position is shown very clearly im the fact that whereas in 

the late nineties the pene of the United States consumed on the aver- 

f of the amount of absolute alcohol Spray 

g war the 

average per aa consumption of the United States rose to nine-tenths 

of the average British 


The Washington Star of May 19, 1919, contained the follow- 
ing statement: 
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In an article in the New York Sun of April 23, 1919, ex-Sena- 
tor Chauncey Depew is quoted as saying: 


I understand that prohibition works well in Kansas, but in the dry 
States I have visited the conversation was all about how to get around 
e and which of the many recipes for home manufacture was 


Let me read some poetry composed by one of my constituents: 
PROHIBITION—PLAIN LANGUAGE FROM “TRUTHFUL BILL.” 


You may make your cracks at the jumping jacks, 
Who bow to their yenal gods; 
You may have your fling at the guys who sing, 
ith their souls in their money wads ; 
But I want to say in the plainest way 
To the folks who shout and kneel, 
With upturned eyes, looking saintly-wise, 
But cold as a gonger-eel 
That they'll never reach, though they pray and preach 
And gush like a waterspout, 
The golden gate, where the angels wait 
With a smile for the “down and out“; 
Though I toil and slave, I can never crave 
The wage of a hypocrite. 
Though the law has passed, may it be the last 
Where the cranks shall have their way, 
And freeborn men must stand aghast, 
While fancies rule the day; 
Should the land go dry, they may soon desery 
The voters’ gathering storm 
Which will choke their spout a 
These gargoyles of reform ! 


LENVOI—THE SOLDIER TO THE SLACKER, 
There's a world of cheer in the foaming beer 
And the warmth of the bubbling wine, 
the chance, while we fought in France 
unnish line, - 
at with a base appeal 


nd put to rout 


And to mock ri ts cause with your slacker laws, 
While we bled to k you free, 
—By W. W. Elsworth, 144 Decatur Street, Brooklyn, N. X. 


LOSS OF REVENUE, 

There will be a loss to the Government of more than $500,- 

000,000 in revenue per annum. 
REFERENDUM. 

The only solution of the whole proposition, in order to give 
the people a fair chance, is to resubmit the question of prohibi- 
tion to a referendum vote. If our faith in representative gov- 
ernment is to remain unquestioned, the Congress of the United 
States and the legislatures of the several States should not 
be unwilling to have their action submitted for public approval. 

I am at a loss to understand why people, whether they be- 
lieve in prohibition or otherwise, should be unwilling to favor 
the adoption of an amendment to our Federal Constitution which 
will obtain for the people of the United States the privilege of 
yoting directly upon the prohibition proposition. 

There are many who believe that our system of representative 
government did not truly express the wishes of the people as 
to the eighteenth amcndment, and in order to settle the proposi- 
tion in a most satisfactory manner I believe that such a referen- 
dum vote should be had. 

You will remember that not many years ago it was thought 
that the selection of United States Senators by the legislatures 
of the several States was not truly representative of the senti- 
ment of the people of the respective States, and the Federal 
Constitution was amended to provide for the direct selection of 
United States Senators by the people. > 

SOLDIERS. 

It was not long ago when our soldiers, sailors, and marines 
were traveling overseas heartily singing the song— 

Away, away, across the seas 
To fight the fight of liberty ; 
We're on our way to Germany; 

We're going to lick the Kaiser. 

And after they were gone, and while they were engaged in 
going “over the top,“ America permitted an organized minority 
to put prohibition over on them. 

There were 4,000,000 of our soldiers, sailors, and marines in 
the service over there or in this country ready to go over there, 
and they had no voice upon this important proposition. This. 
therefore, is another reason why the whole proposition should 
be submitted anew to all the people of this country. 


SMOKING. 


If the drys succeed now, the antismoking crusade is the next 


to be launched. Recently Prof. Frederick W. Roman, of the 
department of economics of Syracuse University, started a gen- 
eral movement for a Federal amendment prohibiting the use of 
tobacco. The movement, he said, will be kept in abeyance dur- 
ing the war for “ patriotic reasons.” j 

The liberal use of tobacco during the war— 


He said— 


has brought to a climax the opposition to it. Now that the war is 
over, the antitobacco movement will be pushed vigorously. 

The ter part of the prohibitionists will fall in line. 

1 „e a national amendment prohibiting the use of tobacco in any 
form will be adopted within two years. 


SOCIALISM, 


Ex-Representative.Martin Dies, after a service of 10 years in 
this House, during the last session of Congress, when he was 
retiring from this body, addressed this House, and in part said: 

You have taken the fairest and best Government ever known among 
men, and A tgs are making it into the most despicable socialism. 

You took the American ple at a time when they believed they could 
support themselves and their Government, and 

hour and day by day to expect that 
auppes : 
0. 


them. 
You will not help the ple unless you tell them that the Gov- 


ernment has but one duty to the citizen, and that is to protect his life 
and property and give him an equal and fair race in the world. 

Are you teaching him that the duty of the Government is to help him? 
My beloved country ! I do not know, we are losing the greatest Republic 
the world has ever seen. 

To my mind, these remarks apply with equal force to the 
launching forth of this Government in a paternalistic prohibi- 
tion effort to regulate the moral conduct of the people of this 
country, where it is not essentially or fundamentally necessary 
so to do, to maintain the Government, the rights of the individual, 
and of society. 

The whole prohibition program is making for socialistic gains 
in this country. With confidence shaken in representative goy- 
ernment by its socialistic and paternalistic tendencies the people 
will grasp at straws in an endeavor to save themselves. The 
one competitor in the field appealing for support and votes is 
the Socialistic Party, unless you take into account a worse 
evil, the activities of the anarchists, the Bolsheviki, and the 
I. W. W. 0 

The champions of personal liberty are standing fairly and 
squarely upon the merits of their appeal, and are asking for a 
referendum vote of the people, and they want nothing to do with 
the Socialists, Bolsheviki, and the I. W. W., and while the Anti- 
Saloon League, in its usual fashion, will attempt to handicap 
the forces favoring the preservation of personal liberty by 
charging the responsibility for the same at their door, it will, 
in fact, be the result of those forces which have attempted to 
invade the rights of the individual. 


THE UPLIFT MOVEMENT. 


We must not deceive ourselves here, or at any other time, that 
the movement for prohibition has been entirely a righteous 
cause, We are compelled to recognize that selfish interests exist 
back of the whole propaganda, that the campaign was well 
financed, and the accounts of the moneys received and expended 
have not, so far as I am advised, ever been published, and it 
would be very interesting reading, indeed, if the light of publicity 
could be thrown upen the vast receipts and expenditures of the 
Anti-Saloon League of this country. 

The Anti-Saloon League has an organization apparently most 
potential and is conducting an extensive and intensive propa- 
ganda. Recently they organized the “ World’s League Against 
Alcoholism.” They have expended large sums of money in sup- 
port of their dry propaganda, and more than once it has been 
intimated that pledges have been asked in advance from candi- 
dates for election to Congress. In the last Congress a resolu- 
tion was passed to investigate the activities of the National 
Securities League in connection with the election of Members 
of Congress, and it seems to me that a similar investigation 
should be had with reference to the activities in congressional 
campaigns of the Anti-Saloon League. š 

WE WILL UPHOLD THE LAWS WHILE WORKING FOR A REPEAL. 


As good American citizens, loyal to our country, we will sup- 
port all prohibition laws but at the same time exercise our 
equally fundamental right as American citizens to work for the 
repeal thereof. In support of this right we have no less an 
authority than the Constitution itself and ex-President John 
Adams, who, after serving as the Chief Executive of our coun- 
try, served in the Congress of the United States, where he advo- 
eated it to be his duty to present all petitions coming from his 
constituents, even if they went fo the extent of changing the 
form of the Government. 

WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


In the last Congress, and again in this one, I voted to submit 
an amendment to the Constitution conferring the right of woman 
suffrage. I believe that the women of this country will exer- 
cise the franchise with due tolerance for the rights of the indi- 
vidual and not be unwilling to submit this entire prohibition 


qn are teaching them 
eir Government shall 


proposition to a referendum vote. 
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THE WORKINGMAN, 
The following is from a recent statement by Samuel Gompers: 
INVADING A MAN’S HABITS, 


It is not a question of right or wrong. It is not a question of 
whether we approve or disapprove of beer or drinking. It is his habit. 
And when you invade a man's habits, what happens? You upset that 
man. You unsettle him. Uprooting one habit uproots others. And you 
find that the man who was heretofore satisfied to labor as he had been 
laboring, to fe home pipat and talk or read, becomes restive and dis- 
contented. Instead of sitting down to rest and read, he restlessly goes 
out into the street. 

There he meets other men, restless and unsettled like himself. And 
8 . together of their mutual grievances there are sparks and 

4 P, 

I have heard it stated, and I belleve it, that the birth of the Bolsheyiki 
was in prohibition. Harmful as vodka was, it enabled the Russian 
peasant to find surcease from the dull monotony of his life. Without 
it he found only trouble and torment and the desire to tear down that 
which he can not rebuild. And to-day Russia lies bleeding, tortured. 
It was too big a price to pay. 

It is time for all of us to recognize the fact that a thing like prohibi- 
tion can not be attained by Executive decree. 

It can not be pounded, with heavy band, from the top downward. It 
must, like democracy, fow from the bottom upward. 

Distilled liquors and wines have been stored in wholesale 
fashion by private citizens throughout the United States, but 
what about the workingman and the people of small means who 
can not afford to follow this procedure? 

The workingman of this country has repeatedly shown his re- 
sentment against legislation which interferes with the use in 
moderation of intoxicating beverages, During the war labor 
throughout this country supported its vigorous prosecution and 
contributed most materially to its successful conclusion. It is 
most illogical, unjust, and improper that we should repay them 
with legislation depriving them of their personal liberty. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion I again urge that immediate action be taken 
by Congress for a resubmission of the prohibition proposition to 
the several States, with a provision that upon ratification 
thereof by three-fourths of the States a referendum vote shall 
be had along the lines of House joint resolution No. 7, introduced 
by myself on the first day of the present Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, VENABLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, the question has been argued 
and has been put in issue here whether or not in the enforce- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment this Congress has the power 
to prescribe that all liquor containing more than one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol by volume shall be barred. It is my pur- 
pose to discuss that question in the time I have, although it 
will bring me in conflict with the position taken by gentlemen 
of the committee and others for whose legal opinion I have the 
very highest respect. 

It has been urged that the effort on the part of Congress, if 
it should be made, to fix the alcoholic content of liquor would 
be an effort by Congress, a legislative body, to construe and 
interpret the language and the terms of the constitutional pro- 
vision, and it is urged that since the Legislature has no judicial 
function, it is without power to define alcoholic liquor as con- 
tained in the amendment, because our Constitution divides the 
Government into its several departments, the powers of which 
are exclusive each of the other. This position is undoubtedly 
correct. 

This Congress can not construe the meaning of the words 
“intoxicating liquor” as used in the eighteenth amendment. 
But that is not the question here. The question here is whether 
or not as a reasonable regulation, in order to carry out the 
eighteenth amendment, we can bar liquor which is admittedly 
nonintoxicating. 

Now, there are two sources of power. One source is the power 
inherent in the Government by virtue of its sovereignty. The 
Congress has no power of that kind over intoxicating liquor. 
The second source of power is a special grant by the States or 
the people; and here we find the justification, because the eight- 
eenth amendment in its second section specifically grants to the 
Congress the power, by “ appropriate legislation,” to enforce the 
provisions of the first section. “Appropriate legislation“ neces- 
sarily means that legislation which is reasonably necessary to 
carry out the directions of the first section. 

Now, this question is not a new one. The same question has 
arisen in the past, and reference has been made to the Poin- 
setta case from the State of Mississippi. Mississippi had a 
statute prohibiting the manufacture of malt, vinous, spirituous, 
alcoholic, or intoxicating liquors, and you will notice that under 
the terms of the statute that all malt liquors are prohibited, 
whether intoxicating or not. The Poinsetta Manufacturing Co. 
manufactured a drink which was a malt drink, but which admit- 


tedly contained no alcohol whatsoever, and which was admit- 
tedly a healthful beverage. It attacked the statute on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional and violated those pro- 
visions both of the State and National Constitutions which pro- 
tected the citizen in his property from any unjustified action on 
the part of the State. It said that this statute was unconstitu- 
tional because it barred nonintoxicating liquors, because it 
barred liquors which contained no alcohol; that the power of 
the State extended only to barring those liquors which were 
intoxicating—the same argument which is made here under 
the terms of this amendment. This case finally went to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and it held that Missis- 
sippi, by virtue of its inherent authority as a sovereign State, 
had plenary power over intoxicating liquor—over nothing else. 
Everything but intoxicating liquors was protected by the con- 
stitutional provision, both of the State and National Constitu- 
tions, which protected property. But, notwithstanding that fact, 
they said Mississippi, by virtue of its inherent authority and 
sovereignty as an independent State, had the power to bar 
intoxicating liquors, and having that power, she had the right 
to pass any measure that made that power effective, and she 
had the right, in order to prohibit intoxicating liquors, to 
include liquors which were nonintoxicating. The Supreme Court 
upheld the statute and said it was not unconstitutional, either 
as violative of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States or as violative of any provision of the State 
constitution placed there to protect citizens in their property. 

-Now, a distinction is sought to be made. It is argued by the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania that here the 
source of power is a constitutional amendment, while there the 
source of power was the so-called police power of the State. 
He did not show us why a distinction came from the difference, 
but he said there was a distinction because there was a differ- 
ence. 

Now, it does not make a particle of difference what the 
source of the power is. Mississippi had the power to prohibit 
intoxicating liquor by virtue of its inherent sovereignty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes more 
in which to finish? i 

a CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
ques 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. VENABLE. That was the source of the power, but the 
power was to prohibit intoxicating liquors. Here the source of 
the power is a constitutional amendment which gives the United 
States Government the power to prohibit intoxicating liquors. 
It is the same power to be exercised by the Federal Government 
that is exercised by the States. And if it is a reasonable regula- 
tion to ban nonintoxicating liquors as a means toward the end of 
banning intoxicating liquors on the part of the State, it is 
equally a reasonable regulation on the part of the Federal Goy- 
ernment; because it has been held that it is a reasonable means 
toward the end sought. 

I am not talking about the wisdom of the legislation. I am 
talking about the power which this Congress has to enact it. 
If it is a proper exercise of the power to bar liquor that has no 
alcoholic content at all, it is certainly within the jurisdiction of 
the Congress to fix the alcoholic content of liquor. 

Now, once more the point is made that Congress and the sey- 
eral States shall have concurrent power, and it is urged that 
that means that each one must pass the same law, and it is 
pointed out that it would be a legal absurdity if the State should 
have one statute with one penalty and the Federal Government 
should have another statute with another penalty. I merely 
wish to submit to you that that is not a legal absurdity at all, 
Each is given the power to pass legislation to enforce the first 
section. So the statutes, both of the Congress and of the States, 
must have a reasonable relationship to the accomplishment of 
that end. The State passes a law and the Congress passes 
another law, each having a reasonable relationship to the ac- 
complishment of the end sought. My citizenship is dual. I owe 
allegiance to two sovereigns—one my State and one the Federal 
Government. If I violate the State law, the State law punishes 
me for a violation of its sovereign will. If I violate the Federal 
law, the Federal law punishes me for violating its sovereign 
will. The two do not conflict. 

We have an illustration of this dual sovereignty. I go to 
your city and shoot at you on the street. Your municipal au- 
thorities take me and try me under a city ordinance because I 
have violated a law of the sovereignty of the municipality, 
and I am punished under that. Immediately afterwards the 
State authorities get me, or I em indicted by a grand inry and 
tricd in the State ecurt under a ciffevent state wih Ccifverent 
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penalties for a violation of the sovereignty of the State, and 
there is no inconsistency in the provision, but the courts sustain 
such action daily. [Applause.] 

Mr. IGOE. T yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Benson]. 

Mr. BENSON. Gentlemen of the committee, I expect to speak 
with reference to one particular provision of this bill and not 
with reference to the bill generally. 

I presume that those who are fathering this measure do not 
intend or propose to put out of business any legitimate industry 
that is not the business of furnishing alcoholic beverages. To 
prove that this is so, section 4 of the bill, on pages 9 and 10, 
contains several exceptions with reference to denatured alcohol, 
medical preparations, patent medicines, toilet articles, flavoring 
extracts, vinegar, and so forth. In all of these first provisions 
the language of the bill originally introduced used the words that 
this act shall not apply to these particular articles provided they 
Were nonpotable and incapable of being used for intoxicating 
beverage purposes. All of those exceptions were changed except 
the one with reference to flavoring extracts. A, B, C, and D were 
all made to read “ nonpotable and unfit for beverage purposes.” 
The one with reference to flavoring extracts is still in the bill 
„ nonpotable and incapable of being used for intoxicating bever- 
age purposes.” . 

Now, the distinguished chairman of the committee stated the 
other day when he was on the floor that this language is used 
in 18 different States. I challenge that remark. There is only 
one State in the United States that uses this exact language, and 
that is the State of Ohio, where the aet was recently passed and 
has not been construed. I ean find nowhere where the word 
“nonpotable” has ever been construed by any court in the land. 
The definition of the word“ nonpotable in all the dictionaries 
is nondrinkable. I do not understand why you should use a 
word that is so uncommon that it has never been construed, when 
there are so many other plain English words that might be used; 
but when you say in one sentence, or part of a sentence, that 
you may manufacture and sell something to be used for medical 
or favoring extract purposes, and then in the very next part of 
the sentenee say provided it is nondrinkable, it seems you have 
produced a ridiculous situation, because if it is nondrinkable it is 
nonusable, and there is no use of manufacturing it or selling it. 
You can not make the flavoring extract without the use of alcohol. 
The great flavoring extract association of the United States 
has passed a resolution to that effect, and the best chemists in 
the world have been trying to find a substitute for alcohol be- 
cause it is an expensive product to use. Can it be that you people 
want to pass a bill for the occasional perverts who would use 
flayoring extracts as they would use the products from the silo; 
that you are going to prevent the people of the United States— 
the women of the United States—from having flavoring extracts 
to put in their ice cream, to put in the soda water, to put in 
pastry of all kinds. Are we going to do without beverages that 
we have been accustomed to use, and are we to deprive the people 
of the country, the men and women of the country, from the use 
of flavored sweets? 

We all knew that the soldiers of this country who have been 
accustomed to the use of liquor have craved sugar, candy, and 
other sweets. The increased consumption of sweets will be 
recognized as soon as this law is put in force. You are putting 
out of business by the provisions of this bill, unless it is amended, 
the manufacture of these flavoring extracts. I submit that it 
should be amended, and I will give you an authority, some of the 
very distinguished gentlemen of the Anti-Saloon League, to that 
effect. 

I want to read a letter from Frank L. Beggs, the head of the 
American Centenary Celebration of the American Methodist Mis- 
sions, written to Mr. R. H. Bond. 


CENTENARY CELEBRATION AMERICAN METHODIST MISSIONS, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 27, 1919. 
Mr. R. H. Box 


D, 

Care of McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Mr. Bonp: I inclose you herewith copy of a telegram signed b. 
Mr. James Cannon, jr., chairman of the national le tive a PA 
and by Mr. Cherrington, also a member, in which 
request and as you will note have requested Mr. 

same proper consideration. 

Very truly, yours, 


ey agree with our 
Wheeler to give the 


Frank L. BEGGS. 


(Telegram.) 
JuNE 27, 1919. 
Wayne B. WHEELER, 
$2 Bliss Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We have just had conference with Frank L. Beggs, of the Styron Beggs 
Co., manufacturers of flayoring extracts at Newark, Ohio, who also r 
resents the National Flavori xtract Manufacturers’ Association of 
United States, which association strongly urges that. bill contain follow- 
ing provision: x 

“ Provided, That it shall not be unlawful under any of the provisions 
of this act to manufacture, buy, sell, or deal in any medicinal, pharma- 


ceutical, scientific, sacramental, mechanical, culinary, flavoring, or toilet 


preparations which may contain such centage of alcohol as may be 


1 to extract or hold the constituents in solution, preserve the 
preparation, or keep it from freezing; provided, however, that no such 
Eee — be manufactured, Beant, sold, or dealt in for use as an 


Best attorn he has consulted insist that without some such. provi- 
sion the flavoring extract business will undoubtedly be prohibited since 
leading manufacturers claim that as yet the su ul manufacture of 
flavoring extracts is dependent upon use of alcohol, and there is no 
known method to make — nonpotable. 

We are inclined to believe that this suggestion Is reasonable, and we 
urge your careful consideration for the protection of these interests. 
Please wire fully immediately Centenary dice, Fair Grounds, your atti- 
tuđe on this point. 

Tames CANNON, Jr. 
ErxesT H. CHERRINGTON, 

Now, I want to call attention to the bad construction of these 
sentences. Nonpotable means nondrinkable, and if it does not 
mean nondrinkable, I would like to have some one tell me what 
it does mean—to say that flavoring extracts may be made while 
they are nonpotable and ineapable of being used for intoxicating 
beverage purposes, and then the chairman says that intoxicating, 
beverages have a distinct meaning, that the beverage means 
something pleasant to take. It does not say nonpotable or in- 
capable, and so forth; it says they must be nonpotable and 
incapable. In other words, if nonpotable is nondrinkable you 
ean not use them. It says in one place you can manufacture 
them, when actually you can not. 

The deputy commissioner, Mr. Gaylord, of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, recommends the striking out of the word “ non- 
potable.” Certainly we can get language that we ean all under- 
stand without using some word that has never been construed 
anywhere in the United States. Gentlemen, that is as much time 
as I want to take, and I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unan- 
seans consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Burroveus]. 

Mr. BURROUGHS. Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who be- 
lieve that the people of this country have with singular unanim- 
ity made up their minds to put an end to the traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquors for beverage purposes. I am one of those who think 
that the plain duty of this Congress at the present time is to pass 
such reasonable legislation as may be necessary in order to make 
the will and purpose of our people completely effective. 

That the American people have as a matter of fact entered 
judgment against this traffic seems to me too clear for extended 
argument. Thirty-two States already have prohibition written 
into their statutes. Forty-five States have ratified the Federal 
amendment for national prohibition. Even before that amend- 
ment was submitted to the people at all considerably more than 
one-half of the population of this country and fully nine-tenths 
of its territory were dry. Before war-time prohibition was ever 
passed a petition containing more than 8,000,000 names, said to 
be the largest petition ever presented to a legislative body in the 
history of the world, was presented here in this House asking for 
the enactment of this legislation. 

And there was abundant reason for this. 

Sensible and hard-headed men, acquainted with the practical 
affairs of life and of business, after long observation and much 
experience, liad beeome convinced that the organized liquor 
traffic was a menace to society. As long ago as 1842 Abraham 
Lincoln, in an address at Springfield, III., said: 

“Whether or not the world would be vastly benefited by the 
total and final banishment from it of all intoxicating drinks 
seems to me not now to be an open question. Three-fourths of 
mankind confess the affirmative with their tongues, and I believe 
all the rest acknowledge it in their hearts.” : 

Apart from all other considerations it had become increasingly 
evident that the use of alcoholic beverages involved a tre- 
mendous waste and greatly impaired the efficiency of the Nation 
from an industrial standpoint, 

A committee of 60 prominent American citizens of the very, 
highest economic authority had stated over their signatures that 
no less than 7,000,000,000 pounds of foodstuffs were being de- 
stroyed annually in the production of beer and whisky—enough 
to feed an army of 7,000,000 men for a whole year. The brewers’ 
yearbook for the year 1914, at page 156, had stated “the farm 
products used in the manufacture of liquors annually is equal 
to the total value of the crops for Maine, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming.” The Anti-Prohibition 
Manual for 1916 had said that the liquor traffic used the product 
of no less than 300,000 farmers. 

Even the Supreme Court of the United States had criticized 
this traffic as a source of crime and misery to society.” 
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Morallx, socially, and economically the liquor traffic was found 
guilty, and the passage of the so-called war-time prohibition act, 
as well as the submission of the amendment to the Constitution, 
was, in my judgment, a deliberate expression of the great ma- 
jority of the people of this country that this traffic must not 
stand upon the order of going, but go at once. 

In other words, having tried pretty nearly every other method 
of control, and having found them all ineffectual, the American 
people had adopted Lincoln's conclusion expressed at Springfield, 
III., in 1853: 

“The most effectual remedy would be the passage of a law 
altogether abolishing the liquor traffic. There must be no more 
attempts to regulate the cancer; it must be eradicated.” 

Gentlemen complain that the legislation proposed here is 
“drastic” and “radical.” As a matter of fact it is no more 
drastic and no more radical than legislation now to be found 
upon the statute books of more than 30 States of this Union. 
In many respects it is less drastic and less radical than is this 
State legislation. To be sure, it does undertake to make effec- 
tive the great purpose of our people in passing the war-time pro- 
hibition act and in ratifying the Federal amendment; that 
is to say, it does represent an attempt, to use Lincoln’s phrase, 
“to eradicate the cancer.” This bill is designed to make the 
former legislation effective, and it will fail in its purpose if it 
does not succeed in doing that. 

All this talk about “freedom” and “personal liberty,” con- 
sidering the source from which it comes, is, to my mind, simply 
ridiculous. Ever since the days of Madam Roland liberty has 
been made to cover a multitude of sins, itself a robe of purest 
whiteness thrown over the shoulders of iniquity. I believe in 
freedom and the liberty of the individual. It is upon that basis 
that we have completed the fine and noble structure of our 
American Government. But I confess I am not greatly Im- 
pressed when I hear the mouthings about liberty uttered by some 
of those who are most prominent in the public eye to-day. When 
I read of the murder and rape and all the other brutal and 
wanton crimes that are being committed to-day by the Bolshe- 
viki in Russia, the fine phrases of Lenin and Trotski about 
liberty“ do not greatly impress me. And here in our own 
country every socialist, I. W. W. advocate, every anarchist 
and proenemy sympathizer, every bomb thrower, and every 
enemy of American institutions justifies, or attempts to justify, 
his wicked thought and his traitorous act by an appeal to 
“liberty.” 

Mr. Chairman, liberty is indeed sacred, but it is not a whit 
more sacred than its limitations in the common interest. In 
my judgment the safety and welfare of society is quite as im- 
portant as the “ liberty ” of the brewers and the saloon keepers 
to manufacture and traffic in alcoholic liquors. [Applause.] 

Who are the people, anyway, who are protesting against this 
legislation as being “ drastic,” radical,“ and contrary to the 
principles of our Government? Who are the people that are writ- 
ing us and sending us petitions and telegrams to vote against 
this bill? Would you say that the great moral forces of the 
Nation are arrayed against this legislation? What Member of 
this House has received resolutions passed by any church or- 
ganization protesting against this bill? What educational or 
philanthropic society in America has taken a stand against it? 
How many wives, mothers, sisters, and sweethearts have written 
letters to Members of this House protesting against the passage 
of this bill? [Applause.] If any Member of this House has 
received any communication of this character I would be glad 
to yield to him such time as may be necessary for him to make 
the fact known. Much has been said about the opposition of the 
soldiers to this legislation and the charge has been made broad- 
cast over the country that something has been “put over on 
them while they were fighting to preserve our country’s prin- 
ciples in Europe. I do not know how it may be with other 
Members, but so far as I am concerned I have not received a 
single protest from any soldier, whether returned from service 
abroad or still in his country’s service overseas. It is no doubt 
true that many of them are not in sympathy with this legislation, 
but that there is any widespread and outspoken opposition to it 
from this source I deny. Certainly up to date I have no evi- 
dence that such is the fact. 

No. The fact is, and we all know it, that every organized 
association or society that stands for the well-being of the com- 
munity, that stands for law and order, the elimination of waste, 
and for moral, social, and civic betterment is strongly in favor 
of the passage of this legislation. [Applause.] 

A day or two ago the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
SMALLI spoke in most sarcastic vein of the activities of the Anti- 
Saloon League in promoting the passage of this bill. I hold no 
brief for the Anti-Saloon League or any of its officers or mem- 

ers. I am not connected with it, directly or indirectly, nor with 


any other society organized to oppose the saloon or to advance 
prohibition. But let me say to you that even if all that the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina said concerning the Anti-Saloon 
League be true, it is apparent that they are not the only 
offenders. 

I hold in my hand a printed communication that I presume 
has come to other Members of Congress, as it has come to me 
within the last few weeks. It bears the union label and appar- 
ently has originated with some organization that is active in 
creating sentiment opposed to this bill. I have myself received 
five of these cards within about a month. They are all exactly 
alike except for the date and the name and address of the signer. 
The one I have here purports to haye been signed by one Joseph 
Desmarais, address 114 North Church Street, Manchester, N. H., 
and reads as follows: 


{Form of communication to United States Senators and Members of 
‘ongress. } 


Date 


Hon. SHERMAN E. BURROUGHS, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States deprives the citizens of this Republic of a 
personal right and a personal liberty. 

If one right and one liberty can be taken away by constitu- 
tional amendment, what is to prevent others being taken away 
by the same method? 

I am sternly and irrevocably opposed to the taking away of 
any of the natural and inherent rights of free men by amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Therefore I am sternly and irrevocably opposed to any bill 
passed by Congress providing for the enforcement of the eight- 
eenth amendment until such time as the United States Supreme 
Court has said that the amendment is legally a part of the 
tundamental law of this Republic. 

Therefore I shall be sternly and irrevocably opposed to you 
or any other Member of the Sixty-sixth Congress who votes in 
favor of any bill providing for the enforcement of this amend- 
ment. Furthermore, I demand that you use every effort in your 
power to repeal, on or before June 30, the so-called Sheppard 
amendment to the Agricultural bill. You have only to read the 
language of the Sheppard amendment to be convinced of its pres- 
ent iniquitous absurdity. If such an amendment were offered 
at the present session of Congress, it would be almost unani- 
mously defeated, because the occasion for it no longer exists. 
If it could not be passed now, it ought not be enforced now. 

JOSEPH DESMARAIS, 
114 North Church Street, Manchester, N. V. 


You will note that this communication is an argument against 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, and says in so many words that “it deprives the citizens 
of this Republic of a personal right and a personal liberty,” 
to which might be answered, so does the amendment against 
slavery. That, too, deprives the citizens of this Republic of 
what was up to the time of its passage considered “a personal 
right and a personal liberty.” 

This card says that the signer “shall be sternly and irrevo- 
cably opposed to you—ime—or any other Member of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress who votes in favor of any bill providing for the 
enforcement of this amendment.” 

Talk about the Anti-Saloon League, Mr. Chairman. I under- 
take to say that no more brazen and barefaced attempt was 
ever made to frighten and browbeat the American Congress 
than is disclosed in the communication I have just read. I 
have never answered it or any of the others like it that came to 
me. I answer it now, however, from my place in this House 
by reading it into the Recorp of the House, and I say to the 
gentleman who signed it and sent it to me, as I do to the others 
who have sent me similar communications, that the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States was adopted 
by 45 States of this Union according to the method laid down 
in the Constitution itself providing for its amendment, and 
that if he intends to be and remain an American citizen, the 
only decent, honorable, and safe thing for him and the organiza- 
tion back of him to do is to obey the terms of that amendment 
as a part of the supreme law of the land. I say to him further 
that if he and the men or the organization back of him that 
printed this circular and are promoting its signature throughout 
the country put so cheap an estimate on the American Con- 
gress as to think that its Members would be influenced in the 
slightest degree by such language and threats as are contained 
therein, it is time for him and all like him to go back to the 
countries from which they came. We do not need them nor 
desire them here. So far as I am concerned, and I think J 
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yoice the sentiment of all Members of this House on both sides 
of this Chamber and on both sides of this question when I say 
it, I utterly refuse to be coerced or browbeaten or influenced 
in the slightest degree by any such insulting and scandalous 
communication as this. If I knew that my seat in Congress 
depended upon this man’s vote, I would resign to-morrow before 
I would cringe to him or to the organization that is back of him. 

And this is not the only instance of attempts to threaten and 
coerce the Members of this Congress against voting for this legis- 
lation. Only two or three weeks ago a widely advertised “ dem- 
onstration ” took place out here on the east front of the Capitol. 
Metropolitan newspapers all over the country had widely pro- 
claimed that fully 150,000 people would on that occasion march 
through the streets of Washington and appear on Capitol Hill to 
show the Congress the strength and extent of the feeling against 
prohibition. 

As on some other occasions, the result did not quite come up 
to the manifesto. Instead of 150,000 there was a bare 3,000, 
including musicians, stragglers, and curiosity seekers. This 
meeting was supposed to be a “ monster demonstration” of the 
laboring interests of the country in protest against national 
prohibition. Samuel Gompers, head of the American Federa- 
tion, undertook to speak for 3,000,000 members of organized 
labor in this country. I deny that in what he said he did in 
fact represent anything like 3,000,000 members of union labor 
in this country. What he undoubtedly did represent was the 
unanimous sentiment of all the German brewers in this country, 
Who are, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper] has said, 
“trying to hide behind the broad backs of the American work- 
ingman, taking advantage of the political unrest which comes 
at the end of the great war.” 

One of the speakers at that so-called “monster demonstra- 
tion,” held on the day that gave to the world the flag of the 
Republic, was a Mrs. Margaret Rooney, who led a delegation of 
women from Baltimore, claiming that they were advocates of 
the Personal Liberty League. You heard what the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Cooper] said the other day in his eloquent 
description of what she said and did, how she jumped upon the 
speaker’s table and, waving her arms, yelled out, “I am the 
first woman to advocate personal liberty in this cause, and you 
can bet your life we'll go to hell to get it.” 

I do not care to take up the time of the House to comment 
further upon these various exhibitions or attempts to intimi- 
date the Members of this House. I will simply say that it ill 
becomes any man while such things are going on before our 
faces and eyes to confine his criticism and his sarcasm to the 
activities of the Anti-Saloon League. 

It is objected that we have no power to provide for the enforce- 
ment of war-time prohibition by defining “ intoxicating liquor” 
as being any liquor containing as much as one-half of 1 per 
cent of alcohol by volume. The contention is made by the 
minority of the committee in its report that this is extend- 
ing the provisions of that act so as to include beverages 

_ which are not in fact intoxicating. This position, in my judg- 
ment, is not sound. In connection with its use of the term 
“intoxicating liquor” it would seem to be too clear for argu- 
ment that Congress possessed the power to define the meaning 
of the term so used. Asa matter of fact, more than 30 States in 
this Union have already put a legislative construction upon it, 
either by laying a heavy tax upon it or by making it subject to 
the prohibitions of statute law. And even the National Goy- 
ernment itself has for many years imposed a tax upon all 
alcoholic liquors containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of 
alcohol, thus putting a practical construction upon this phrase 
“intoxicating liquors” and recognizing this percentage as mark- 
ing a clear distinction between liquor that is intoxicating and 
liquor that is nonintoxicating. 

The subject matter of war-time prohibition was within the 
control of Congress under the war powers in the Constitution, 
and the Supreme Court has repeatedly held that when a State 
or the Federal Government has authority over any subject 
matter, such authority carries with it the power to enact any 
law having a reasonable relation to the end sought by the 
original authorized act. 

In considering the contention of the minority of the committee 
that in this proposed legislation Congress has in fact gone beyond 
i 8 under the Constitution, two facts should be borne in 

nd: 

1. The ultimate end and object sought by this legislation is 
not the possession nor the sale of intoxicating liquor but is the 
consumption of it. That is the evil we are trying to reach and 
eradicate. This is recognized by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals (219 Fed. Rep., 794), where, in sustaining 
the constitutionality of the Webb-Kenyon law, it said: 
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In trying to comprehend the legislative purpose in prohibi- 
tion statutes, it is important to remember that the ultimate end 
sought in prohibition legislation is not the prevention or restric- 
tion of the mere sale of intoxicants but the prevention of their 
consumption as a beverage.” 

2. It is notoriously true that whenever and wherever legisla- 
tion prohibiting the sale of intoxicants is sought to be enforced, 
every trick, fraud, artifice, and subterfuge that the mind of man 
can conceive or invent is bound to be used as it has always been 
used under such circumstances to circumvent the law and render 
its restrictive provisions null and void and of no effect. Every- 
body knows this, and our courts have taken judicial notice of it. 
My understanding is that Congress has full power to adopt any 
measure or means that it shall consider necessary or convenient 
in order to make this prohibition effective. All that is necessary 
is that the means or measures provided shall have some reason- 
able relation to the end sought, and not be purely arbitrary. 

Justice McReynolds, in rendering the opinion in Crane v. 
Campbell (245 U. S., 304), said: 

“And, considering the notorious difficulties always attendant 
upon efforts to suppress traffic in liquors, we are unable to say 
that the challenged inhibition of their possession was arbitrary 
and unreasonable or without proper relation to the legitimate 
legislative purpose.“ 

In a comparatively recent case, Purity Extract Co. v. Lynch 
(226 U. S., 192), the court said: 

“When a State, exerting its recognized authority, undertakes 
to suppress what it is free to regard as a public evil, it may 
adopt such measures having reasonable relation to that end as it 
may deem necessary in order to make its action effective. It 
does not follow that because a transaction separately considered 
is innocuous it may not be included in a prohibition the scope of 
which is regarded as essential in the legislative judgment to 
accomplish a purpose within the admitted power of the Govern- 
ment.” : 

Again, in the case of Hoke v. Smith (227 U. S., 309), the court 
uses the following language: 

Congress may adopt not only means necessary but convenient 
to its exercise, and the means may have the quality of a police 
regulation.” 

As long as the means or measures adopted by Congress to 
enforce the legislation are not purely arbitrary, but do, in fact, 
have some proper relation to the legislative purpose, I feel 
reasonably confident that they would be upheld by our ceuris. 

I have not had opportunity to examine the decisions carefuvly, 
but it is my understanding that such measures as are chal- 
lenged in this bill as being beyond the power of the legislative 
authority to enact have already been sustained by the courts of 
very many of our States, and even by the Supreme Court of the 
United States itself. ‘ 

The old argument used to be “prohibition won’t prohibit.” 
For a long time I was inclined to put considerable stock in that 
argument, I had seen prohibition in operation in my own State 
for a number of years after I became an active practitioner at 
the bar. Public sentiment at that time did not seem to sustain 
the law, and it was replaced by local-option statutes in 1903. 
Thereafter for about 15 years our people lived under a system of 
strict regulation. We had a good law. In my opinion, it was 
one of the bést regulatory statutes in the country. It served, 
in my opinion, a very useful purpose. It helped tremendously to 
educate a sound and sensible public opinion in our State with 
reference to this question. On May 1, 1918, our present prehibi- 
tory law went into effect. We have thereafter had opportunity 
to judge of its practical working over a period of something 
more than a year, as compared with a like period under local 
option. 

I submit herewith a table showing the total number of arrests 
for drunkenness in the eight license cities of our State during 
the first year under prohibition and the last year under license. 
They show a total of 1,881 arrests for drunkenness in the first 
year of prohibition as against a total of 8,170 such arrests during 
the last full year under license. This is a decrease of more than 
76 per cent. From the last report of our State board of charities 
and correction for the biennial period ending August 31, 1918, 
I quote the following: 

“ The prohibitory law has had the immediate effect of depleting 
both jails, where with one exception—Hillsborough County— 
prisoners are kept in idleness, and the houses of correction, and 
certainly has deprived the commissioners of one valuable asset— 
farm labor during the summer months. Such deprivation car 
not be deplored if rigid enforcement of the liquor law means 
a restoration of useful labor in the community, support of the 
family, integrity of the home, prevention of pauperism, crime, in- 
sanity, and feeble-mindedness. If these results are really at 
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tained by the recent liquor legislation, gladly should the counties 
increase their pay rolls by a few dollars. A slightly increased 
cost per capita. of maintenance at the several county farms would 
be easily discounted by human wreckage saved. Time alone can 
determine the ultimate result. Judging from immediate con- 
sequences, the experiment seems well worth the trial.” 

Again, in the same report, I find the following statement: 

“The prohibition law went into effect May 1, 1918; for the 
first eight months, up to May 1, the commitments averaged over 
99 per month; for the remaining four months the commitments 
avernged 40 per month. The inference is too obvious to require 
comment.” 

I quote also from a recent statement made by Gov. John H. 
Bartlett: J 

„Conditions have been so much better under prohibition than 
under license that many former believers in license are now out- 
spoken for prohibition. We confidently expect even better re- 
sults after July 1.” 

\ New Hampshire has for many years been interested in this 
proposal for national constitutional prohibition. On December 
27, 1876, Hon. Henry W. Blair, then a Representative in Con- 
gress from our State and later for 12 years a distinguished 
Member of the United States Senate, introduced in-this House a 
resolution providing for national prohibition through amendment 
to the Constitution. This is believed to have been the first reso- 
lution of this character ever introduced in the American Con- 
gress. A short time ago Senator Blair, who is still living in the 
city of Washington at an advanced age although mentally as 
alert as ever, wrote a letter to the Washington Star, setting forth 
his connection with this legislation. The letter states in Sena- 
tor Blair's own words many facts of historic interest, and under 
leave granted me by the House I herewith incorporate it in ex- 
tension of my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, we have suppressed the lottery business, we 
have suppressed the sale of impure foods, we have put an end to 
white-slave traffic in this country. Why? Because we became 
convinced that they were one and all harmful to society. We 
thought that no citizen or group of citizens should be allowed to 
profit at the expense of society as a whole. And now, acting on 
precisely the same principle, we have written prohibition into 
the national statutes for the period of the war and thereafter 
until demobilization has been completed. We have gone further, 
and we have written it into the Constitution of the United States. 
It is a part of the Constitution of the United States to-day, and 
will be effective after January 1. We have done this because, 
in my opinion, the people are satisfied that is the most effective, 
if not the only effective, way to deal with this gigantic evil. I 
do not expect that it will bring on the millenium, but I do expect 
that it will operate generally throughout the country in much 
the same way that it has operated in the last year in my own 
State and in much the same way as I understand it has operated 
in most of the 32 States in which it is now in force. I expect that 
it will materially lessen the population of jails, reformatories, 
and houses of correction. I expect it will considerably lessen 
the business of the criminal courts. I think it will mean 
throughout the country generally as it has meant in my own 
State—better clothes and shoes for wife and mother and chil- 
dren, 2 more self-respecting, self-reliant, and efficient citizenship, 
happier homes, and, in general, a more contented and prosperous 

eople. 

3 MR. BLAIN'’s LETTER. 

“To the Editor of the Star: 

“In the Star recently, referring to the prohibitory amendment, 
its authorship as the first measure of its kind introduced in Con- 
gress is properly attributed to me. 

“But there is this further statement: Prohibition as a na- 
tional issue was known during the session of the Grand Lodge of 
Good Templars in the State of New York in the year 1869. I 
never saw or knew of the proceedings of that lodge, or of any 
conception of removing the liquor traffic or any part of it from 
the control of the States and placing it in the hands of the 
Nation, which is the gist and object of the national prohibitory 
amendment in the mind of any person whatever but my own, 
which was framed in the years 1875-76 and introduced by me in 
the House of Representatives December 27, 1876. ‘Then, for the 
first time, ‘ prohibition’ in any true sense became a national 
issue. The National Temperance Society of New York may have 
been an outgrowth of the proceedings of the grand lodge referred 
to, but its work has been mainly the creation of a temperance 
literature, which they have magnificently performed. 

POWER OF STATES NOT ASSAILED. 

George N. Stearns was its great secretary, and Mr. Dodge, a 
merchant prince of New York, its patron and president. They 
never assailed the power of the States to absolutely control the 
traffic to my knowledge. They filed a petition for an investiga- 


tion. I helped it all I could. Nothing resulted. But the main 
question was not one of degree, whether of distilled only or of 
all intoxicating drugs, but shall the Constitution be so amended 
as to give the Nation control, and if successful against distilled 
Jiquors subsequent and more inclusive amendments might logi- 
cally follow. In this form it continued until 1884, when Miss 
Willard, Mr. Stearns, and myself agreed upon the form, inelud- 
Ing fermented liquors, in which it is now ratified—that is, sub- 
stantially the form introduced and championed by Senator SHEP- 
PARD, now made the national law by the blessing of Almighty 
God inspiring the marvelous work of great men and women cul- 
minating in this generation. 

“And there are still serving some of those who started out and 


have persevered on this weary pilgrimage from the city of de- 


struction through the valley of the shadow of death to the 
delectable mountains, more than 40 years ago. But two genera- 
tions of working life are already passed over the river. 

This amendment will lead directly to a higher civilization for 
our States, our country, and our world. I introduced and pushed 
the amendment for 18 years—my whole congressional life—and 
every year ever since, so that in a feeble way I still pursue the 
triumph and partake the gale with the rest. 

HOW THE AMENDMENT ORIGINATED. 

“The amendment originated thus. It will always be a matter 
of historic interest : 

“New Hampshire then had her political conyentions the first 
of each year, campaigned all winter in the snow, and held her 
elections the first Tuesday of March, including Members of Con- 
gress. She was called the ‘Finger State,’ forecasting the result 
of the fall elections throughout the country. The very ablest 
men of both parties fought there for votes as for souls in every 
yearly campaign. 

“New Hampshire was Democratie in the year 1874, with the 
people, the legislature, State judiciary, governor, and three 
Democratic Members of Congress, and seemed absolutely sure 
to cast five votes in the electoral college for Tilden, who was 
likely to be the Democratic candidate in 1876. The South could 
no longer be relied upon for Republican majorities, as the result 
proved. My old third district was not only Democratic, but 
badly split besides. 

“There was no other chance but to carry my district, for the 
rest of the State and the two other districts were still more 
hopeless, and we should certainly ‘lose the fruits of the war’ 
if we did not carry my district, which seemed impossible. 

“I was a disabled soldier, had wounds, and so forth, and, 
thank God, lots of friends. So had Col. Kent, my rival, leader 
of the split and a former Republican, all but the actual wounds. 
We had stumped together as Republicans. He was a gentleman 
and had done much for his country in the war. I had stumped 
the district for ethers at least for nine successive years. I felt 
forced to take the nomination, and did. 

ATTEMPTS TO DISSUADE HIM. 


“Senator William E. Chandler and I were friends. We kept 
lim on the national committee, of which he was a most efficient 
secretary. He was at Washington and did not believe it possible 
to carry New Hampshire. When he learned that I had ac- 
cepted the nomination he at once sent for me to meet him at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel the next morning. 

Both made night trips, and our interview was most earnest, 
He said that to attempt to carry the district would ruin me finan- 
cially and break down my apparently improving health. He 
said all he could, and I couldn't help being affected by this inter- 
view. But I knew what the war and the results of the war 
meant, and I told him that I must make the fight and do the 
best I could. He said I could make a few speeches for form’s 
sake, since I had taken the nomination, but that the thing to do 
was to save the check lists for another year. That he would not 
permit the waste of the national funds in his own State, and he 
would not help ruin me. He was very emphatic. So we parted. 

“T never made or knew another such campaign. Both sides 
then conscientiously used money corruptly, so intense were the 
hates of the war then still existing, but now all so happily. 
merged in a new and higher patriotism. I would not do this. 
But I begged and borrowed all I could and paid the absent 
voters their expenses, which was considered both right and law- 
ful. I paid the expenses of about 50 voters in a single town of 
2,000 people and am in debt for some of it now, and have been 
ever since. I was all the time, except Sundays, on the stump, 
plowing through great drifts of snow, beaten by storms and 
often shaking from chills, from which I suffered. 

WHEN HB FEARED DEFEAT. 


“Well along in the campaign I feared I was beaten sure. We 
elected State officers by majority over all and had to get the 
legislature and governor to turn out the Democrats, who had pos- 
Session of our State. The United States Senators were inactive. 
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“We had a little temperance party of a thousand or two 
which often held the balance of power. They were really. God’s 
elect, but generally helped the Democrats, because the Republi- 
cans were a few hundred the most numerous in the State. The 
older ones bossed things. But several of the young ministers 
and friends led by them rebelled and voted for me without ask- 
ing any pledges whatever they just trusted me man fashion— 
and I was elected by 162 votes. 

“Of course, these men wanted no money nor reward of any 
kind. But I knew who elected me. Aunt Fannie was worried 
almost to distraction lest I be defeated, but when she met me 
the last Saturday night before the home grapple at the polls the 
next Tuesday she was singing like a lark, so to speak. Aunt 
Fannie had direct intercourse all her life with some Being on 
high, and knew what was coming. She didn’t worry about the 
election any more. But we worked right on and kept the district 
red hot under the snow. 

“Tt is only fair to say that the enthusiasm in my district 
helped greatly to arouse the two other districts, although we lost 
them, but we gained in the legislature and elected Goy. Cheney 
by it, and that gave us, by preventing the contemplated Demo- 
cratic fatal gerrymander of the State senatorial districts, our 
hecessary legislation and the five presidential electors who 
elected Hayes over Tilden via the electoral commission in 1876. 
If I had not carried my district Tilden would have been élected 
over Hayes by four undisputed votes in the Electoral College— 
probably many more. 


VITAL PART OF HISTORY. 


“This vital part of our political history has never been half 
told. It is high time to do it. The records prove it. New 
Hamphire deserves it. Our national leaders well knew that the 
State was lost in 1876 if I failed to carry my district in 1875. 

“ I said that Aunt Fannie knew the result before the rest of us. 
But Col. Kent and I went over the returns with William Butter- 
field, Democratic secretary of state, and found out that her 
information was correct. I'm a little superstitious. 

“The young ministers didn't say a word to me—kept on pray- 

ing, I suppose. 
Well, I thought it over for months. I knew that something 
done for temperance would sult them best of anything, and per- 
haps ‘the Almighty God also, but what to do and how to do it 
without hurting the party was a poser, and I could not discuss it 
with party friends, for it would get out and I would be in hot 
water and perhaps not have pluck enough to do anything at all, 
and if I found out that I was a coward I could not live long with 
Inyself, 

“Then I would think how manly those young ministers had 
been, and I thought I ought to be as much of a man as a min- 
ister is, anyway. Besides, I was of a temperance race, rather, 
myself. I had been county prosecuting officer before the war 
and knew what a farce mere State prohibition is, even of the 
Neal Dow order, and I neyer had thought or heard of any na- 
tional connection with the traffic any more than in the transpor- 
tation of other goods, wares, and merchandise.’ It was the 
business of the States, the demand was everywhere, and any 
single State, Territory, or the District of Columbia could 1 
the whole for home consumption and exportation. 


COMES TO HIM AS A VISION, 


“Finally, one day while gazing up the Pemigewassett Valley 
to the mountains the whole thing flashed into my mind like a 
vision. I soon made a record of it almost word for word as 
originally impressed upon my mind. I concealed it from every- 
one until I arrived in New York, where I showed it confidentially 
to George N. Stearns, secretary of the National Temperance 
Society, and his able assistant. 

“To them the idea of placing the traffic under the national 
power seemed new and puzzling, and my proposed amendment 
entirely new and strange to them both. They neither approved 
hor opposed; they would think it over. I insisted on secrecy 
until I actually introduced it. 

Mr. Stearns published the amendment and the speech accom- 
panying and always stood by it after he had full oppertunity to 
examine it; and so of his able assistant. 

“The original amendment and comprehensive speech will be 
found in the record of House of Representatives, December, 
187G—its second section greatly enlarged the power of the States 
to prohibit also. 

“I never heard of any claim to the suggestion of prohibition 
by the Nation until recently. In fact, I found it to be exceed- 
ingly unpopular for many years. The Good Templars were a 
powerful and secret organization, and individuals may have dis- 
cussed all conceivable methods of State or National action, and 
the right of petition is voiversal. Certainly nothing tangible was 
ever done, if theught of 


“The Norsemen discovered America before Columbus did, but 
America didn’t stay discovered, so that it has turned out that 
Columbus discovered, as an incident to his discovery of America, 
the Norsemen themselves; and but for Columbus (ðr some other 
real discoverer) the Norsemen would not suspect that there was 
now or ever had been any such place as America at all. 

POINTS TO PRACTICAL FAILURES, 


“As you will say, there was the Washingtonian moyement and 
much agitation upon the subject of temperance before the na- 
tional prohibitory movement was begun by me, but it is hardly 
too much to say that all had practically failed, not even except- 
ing the Maine law itself. Something new had tobe done. There 
was the old Congressional Temperance Society. Rev. Dr. Chick- 
ering had the book. Daniel Webster, I think, and many of the 
great temperance leaders of that day belonged to it, and so did 
I. I have Father Mathews’s silver banner presented to him by 
the ladies of Cork, blessed by the Pope and borne at the head of 
temperance processions in our own country. 

But all this is trifling now. An armistice is a great victory 
for the foe. Let us go over the top“ with the needed prohibi- 
tory amendments covering all harmful drugs and substances, 
and perfect the constitutions of the whole world. Now is the 
accepted time! 

“Henry W. BLAR.” 


List of arrests as tabulated in sack city for the last year under license 


and the first year under prohibition. 
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Decrease, 764+ per cent. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims]. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp for the purpose of printing, at least 
in part, a speech I made on the subject of prohibition in the 
District of Columbia on the 26th day of May, 1908. I was then 
the pioneer of the movement in the District of Columbia. I 
want to republish this speech simply to show conditions then 
as compared with conditions that now exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
the speech indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, this was a good many years ago that the gentle. 
man made this speech. 

Mr. SIMS. Eleven years ago the 26th of May. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. He was then a new and 
bucolic Member of this House? 

Mr. SIMS. Oh, I have been here now almost 23 years. I 
was not then a new Member. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I wanted to ask whether he 
holds the same views now in this year of our Lord 1919 that he 
entertained away back yonder when he was a new Member of 
the House in 1908. 

Mr. SIMS. But I was not a new Member then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. Is there objection to the gentleman's request? 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 


has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I would like to know whether 
the gentleman entertains the same view now that he held then. 
He has not answered the question. 

Mr. SIMS. The speech will show. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the 
his front upon the subject? 

Mr. SIMS. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


gentleman changed 


hen I do not ebject. 
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Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 


ject, I want to know what position the gentleman. tock in that 


speech. 

Mr. SIMS. I made a speech in favor of prohibition in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Then I object. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield one-half minute to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. FITZGERALD]. i 

Mr: FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, in the half minute I want 
to say that Admiral Sims in a public speech within a month 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman refer to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sms] who has just taken his seat? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, I said Admiral Sims. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. A real admiral. 

Mr. SIMS. A member of the Sims X 

Mr: FITZGERALD. That Admiral Sims, who did such won- 
derful work in the late war, said he was proud of England, be- 
cause England would not deny to its citizens personal liberty, 
und I think Admiral Sims 

Mr. MADDEN. How does the gentleman from Massachusetts 
feel about England himself? [Laughter.]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is the best thing I have heard 
about England in a long time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD]. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, this bill, in my judgment, 
goes beyond any legal or legitimate interpretation of the prohibi- 
tion amendment. If the prohibition amendment is held to be 
legally adopted by the Supreme Court, every Member of Con- 
gress is bound by his oath of office to vote for a law to make it 
effective. But the attempt to pass a law to bar from manufac- 
ture, sale, and use the beverages: held by reliable medical ex- 
perts and by high-class judges to be nonintoxicants is not only 
unprecedented but unfair, 

I am just in receipt of u prominent daily Ohio journal con- 
taining a leading editorial against the drastic features of the 
pending bill, of which the following is an extract: 

n that a beve cont: more 
22. ee My 
èstro. grape 0 0 ntry, 
most ved by prohibitionists, except water, includin: 
ig the beverage, that —— ent exponent of The tach. Willian J -+ 


. Bryan, 
who will have to go without grape juice or drink slops, if the contention 
referred to is sustained by Congress and the courts. 


A PLEA FOR THE ISLANDERS OF LAKE ERIE. 


My most valued constituents are the grape growers of those 
emerald isles—North Bass, Middle Bass, and Put in Bay, on 
the south shore of Lake Erie. These islands are devoted 
almost exclusively to grape culture. This bill if enacted into 
law will pauperize and ruin these islanders. Their grape- 
growing acres will be rendered practically valueless, and the 
islands, now peopled by an industrious, wholesome and moral 
people, among whom intoxication is practically unknown, will 
be literally robbed of their possessions by a law of Congress. 
I would be wanting in fidelity to my trust as the representative 
of these islanders if I did not arise on this floor and protest 
against such uncalled for and wicked legislation as this bill 


proposes. 

Tte Hon. George F. Lonz, one of our leading grape growers 
of the islands, a member of the Ohio legislature, writes as 
follows: 

In going over Government reports of analyses made on fresh pressed 
grape juice under the most favorable conditions, an alcoholic percentage 
was found which exceeded even 1 per cent, and in many cases ex- 
ceeded 13 per cent. 

Mr: Lonz declares that a small percentage of alcohol is un- 
avoidable where grapes are pressed properly. 


THE GRAPE JUICE INDUSTRY WILL BE RUINED. 


Col. William. Jennings Bryan, now the leading and the most 
eloquent champion of prohibition, has in the past recommended 
grape juice as a wholesome and satisfying beverage—a substi- 
tute for beer and intoxicants. On several occasions, when 
traveling I have ordered in a Pullman dining car a bottle of 
this wholesome beverage. Yet should this bill become a law, 
it would be a criminal offense to manufacture, bottle, or sell 
this mild and comforting nonintoxicant, indorsed by the fore- 
most champion of prohibition. 

I remember a holding made by the professor of ch 
of the University of Iowa (a recognized authority), that bot- 
tled grape juice contains more than 2} per cent of alcohol. 
The testimony of other experts of practical experience is that 
in order to preserve grape juice as a tonic beverage, it requires 
(if not for speedy use) from 1} to 23 per cent of alcohol. 


A REAL TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE. 

I have been a temperance man since I shed my pantalettes, 
over 75 years ago. I have never had occasion to use either 
vinous: or spirituous. liquors, either in war or peace, or in 
political campaigns. I do not know a Manhattan cocktail from 
a segregated moonshine seismometer, now doing a sizzing busi- 
ness in prohibition Georgia. I have never had a cigarette or 
a particle of tobacco in my mouth, and I never chewed gum. 
I do not mention these matters to claim any of the abstemious 
virtues, but as convincing evidence that I have a temperance 
record, tested longer by experience and age than any of these} 
self-glorifying regnants responsible for this bill. 

CAN Nor ENFORCE AN UNRIGHTEOUS LAW. 

I do not believe you can make either men or women good by , 
either law or force, but you can make men bad by law and force. 
I believe in Jeffersonian democracy—that all legislation should 
be enacted to promote the greatest good to the greatest number. 
I do not believe in enacting legislation to deprive whole com- 
munities of the right of self-government in order to promote the 
weal of a minority of mental and physical degenerates. It has 
been fully demonstrated by the experience of nations across the 
Atlantic, and more recently in our own United States, that this 
class of conscienceless irresponsibles when denied intoxicants 
have almost invariably become “dope fiends.” We remember 
during the closing days of the last Congress that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kamn], the present distinguished chair- 
man of the Military Committee of this House, stated that the re- 
cent draft of soldiers for the World War developed the fact 
that 81,000 young men of draft age were found unfit for 
military duty by our medical examiners because addicted not 
to the liquor habit but to the drug habit. This statement, to 
my knowledge, has never been contradicted. It has been nu- 
merously intimated that this large class of degenerates were 
found largely in States legally dry. 

DOPE FIENDS, HOW MADE. 

Since the adoption of prohibition in so many of the Southern 
and Western States the illegitimate consumption of opium has 
increased so rapidly that now we are consuming more than ten 
times as much opium as any other country in the world, with 
the possible exception of China. I quote a vital extract from 
the report of the narcotic committee of medical experts: 

A comparison of the per capita consumption of opium in this country 
with that of other countries indicates that this country consumes from 
thirteen to seventy-two times as much oplum per capita as is consumed 
by any other country, 

It is clearly evident that if partial prohibition has resulted 
in such a startling increase of dope fiends, universal prohibition 
will be still more startling and degrading. In the presence of 
these deplorable conditions, it is the duty of every sane and 
patriotic citizen to pause and ponder over the moral crisis that 
confronts the country. Do not forget, that it is the well-con- 
sidered and deliberate opinion of the Allied Medical Association 
of America that prohibition will increase the number of opium 
addicts in the United States and that mild wines and beer will 
minimize that danger. 

THES TRAFFIC IN NARCOTIC DRUGS. 


On March 25; 1918, the Secretary of the Treasury appointed 
a committee of able and widely experienced gentlemen to in- 
yestigate the traffic in narcotic drugs in the United States. The 
following-named persons comprised the membership of that com- 
mittee: Hon. Henry T. RAIN ET, Member of this House; Dr. 
Reid Hunt, professor of pharmacology, of Harvard University ; 
Mr. B. S. Keith, Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the 
United States; and Dr. A. G. Du Mez, of the United States 
Public Health Service. After a thorough investigation, lasting 
over one year, this committee made a report, which is now on 
file in the Treasury Department, in which they estimate that 
there are to-day in this country more than 1,000,000 opium 
addicts, and that these unfortunates are expending annually 
more than $61,000,000 for this drug. And they find that pro- 
hibition is one of the principal causes of opium addiction, and 
upon this subject the committee in its report said: 


The consensus of opinion of those interested in the subject appears 
to be to the effect that the number of addicts will increase as soon as 
the prohibition laws are enforced. These opinions are based for the 
t on the theory that drinkers will seek a substitute for alcohol, 
and t the opiates and cocaine will be found to be the most satis- 
factory for that 5 This opinſon apparently receives some sup- 
port in ons made in some of the Southern States where 
prohibition has been in effect for some years. 
MEDICAL EXPERTS ON PROHIBITION, 
I submit in addition some further valuable information from 
the able address of Congressman Newton on the floor of the 
House July 10: 


Dr. John Marshall, of 3 who for more than 20 years has 


been a professor an xicology in the Medical ool in 
the University of Pennsylvania, who has studied in the greatest medical 
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ls in this d in Europe, while 3 this sub- 
fect, Geclaned Pear ley and. beer — unrters 
(2.75) . — de- 


cent of alcohol by ome Fa are 
tailing ong and extensive experiments, which he had made for the pur- 


“In view of the 8 has 
tent of two and three-quarte 


n the human body, 
after det: at great „ his 


inion that beer of alcoholic content of two 
toxicating 


Doreen hone A. H a professor of e e Pye arate | 
10 are, 

and $ osis of the Jefferson Medical in Philadelphia, 

who for 


8 years has been a visiting T at ine neteso — ee 


Itisa question of fact to be determined by medical anail 
And here I submit the opinion of the highest medical and scien- 
tific experts in the ve States: 


Dr. Stephen Fe zone 
alo U 


who for th oS years has been th im charge of the 
alcoholic wa: of Bellevue Hospital in New York 5 a and wri 
wen alcoholism and drug addiction, while testifying under oath, = 


Darne all my experience at the’ various institutions and h 
with which I have been connected, both as Interne and as A pois 


is not intoxica 

Dr. Frank a ‘McGuire, who graduated from the medical de- 
partment of New York University, who for eight years was 
assistant attending physician in the Demilt Dispensary in New 
York City, who for the past 15 years has been visiting physician 
at the New York City prison, as well qualified by experience and 
observation to know the effect of alcohol upon the human 
system as any other man in this country, while testifying 
upon this subject said: 

I have come in contact during my practice with over 25,000 cases 


an which 1 — — ot coe ie an coar In ay — 7 as a 
ysician, whic upon my 8 ence in dealing 
vith cases of inebriation, I =m of the opin: ion that beer now made, 


and which contains not to exceed 2.75 
not intoxicating. 

Dr. Moses Keschner, a practicing physician, residing in the 
borough of Manhattan, a graduate of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of New York and an interne at the health 
department of New York City, who has been a visiting physi- 
cian at the department of correction of New York City, who 
was a physician at the penitentiary in Kings County, N. Y., and 
Manhattan City Prison, and who has had extensive opportunity 
to wey: the effect of alcohol, while testifying upon this sub- 
Ject : 


In the city prison of Brooks I see about 2,000 patients a 
suffering from some phase of holism, It has been a part my 
duty to treat these ho and as part of my diagnosis I have to ascer- 
tain what the patient has been drinking. Since the advent of beer, 
which is now made and which contains, as I am informed and verily 
believe, not to exceed 21 (2.75) per cent of alcohol by weight, I Daye 
not zona a zae cano of a from such beer. From my 
edn Be tion, and ee mal experience I am of the opinion that 

cau beer. is not intoxicating. 


THE RUTHLESS DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY. 


The Hon. CLARENCE F. Lea, of the first district of California, 
stated on the floor of the House that there is to-day a grape 
crop on the vines in California the value of which is estimated 
by the viticultural commission at $12,000,000. If this Congress 
should adopt section 1 of this act, it will prevent the farmers 
of California from using these $12,000,000 of grapes that now 
hang upon the vines. The grape industry is one of its own pe- 
culiar kind for this reason: It takes four years to raise a grape- 
vine to the productive age. The cost of raising resistant stock 
from which dry wines are largely produced is from $250 to $300 
an acre. It will cost the farmers of California alone over $2,- 
000,000 to dig up the vines devoted to the dry-wine industry 
when prohibition goes into effect. 

MORE GREEDY PARASITES ON THE BODY POLITIC. 


The numerous lobby of professional prehibitionists now domi- 
nating the majority of this House are intelligent and inordi- 
nately industrious. They know the attitude of the scientific 
medical experts of the United States on this vital subject. And 
yet they have no testimony to offer in rebuttal; neither have 


per cent of alcohol by weight, is 


any of their representatives on this floor. They are relying 
solely upon a denunciation of the saloon and the so-called 
liquor interests, when neither the saloon nor the liquor interests 
are legitimately involyed. The sole issue is whether Congress 
shall enact a law to prohibit and penalize the dealers and users 
of nonintoxicating beverages, when no such action is provided 
= 5 in the prohibition amendment to the Consti- 

Let us consider the most vital element of this experiment in 
occult sociology now demanding the passage of this bill. To 
our overburdened taxpayers it means more burdens, more greedy 
parasites on the body politic, more unrest among the stalwart 
men of the shops and mines and fields who do the world’s work. 

The well-informed and alert chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee of this House estimates that the destruction of property 
that this bill will cause, if enacted, will reach over one thousand 
million dollars. This in addition to the loss of funds from inter- 
nal-revenue taxes; with a further drain on the Federal Treasury 
for the proposed “ Commission of Prohibition”; and a great 
standing Army with petty enforcement officers that is inevitable 
to the enforcement of the prohibition amendment in all com- 
munities where public opinion is adverse. The distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, now 
15 years in Congress and a thorough student of civics, made the 
following estimate of the loss of revenue to the Government 
should this bill pass Congress. I quote: 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to put into the Recorp the result of some in- 
quiries made at the e. Revenue Office with regard to the financial 
effect of the prohibitory law. is a matter of serious consequence 
to the taxpayers of the country, and is having the attention of the 
Committee on Ways and Means with to revenue 5 
0 e 


ting be $408 274. 000. Th . recel 
ca — — 000. 0 
7 ete the fiscal 


June tò com 
o that sum the gained 

excess-profits taxes arising from the liquor N hat was under the 
old laws. If prohibition were not in effect, we would under the new 
revenue law receive for the six months, from one: 30 2 Fea December 30, 
—.— approximately 8325,00, 000. For the whole 8385000 ending 
June 30 next our receipts without prohibition — yg be $638 
In 3 Ando would receive income tax 060 aod rofits taxes suf- 

to bri This revenue, 
83 recelve from the 


ORGANIZED LABOR AGAINST PROHIBITION LEGISLATION, 


The organized labor of the United States, in national conven- 
tion assembled, passed a resolution almost unanimously against 
prohibition. In my district the organized workers of Toledo, 
Ohio, about 23,000 strong, with some 91 locals, have passed 
almost unanimously resolutions against prohibition. 

Labor as applied to the shops and mines and fields produces 
all wealth. Labor is more vitally interested in this question 
than the very sleek, well-groomed lobbyists and persuasive gen- 
tlemen now pushing this destructive bill. 

THE HAVOC OF WAR, 


It is estimated that the Old World War has destroyed prop- 
erty of the value of $186,000,000,000. Of this staggering total the 
United States has in property and money lost some $22,000,- 
000,000, all to be paid by taxation. This amount is larger 
than the total value of all the property in the State of New 
York, by far the richest and most populous State in the Union. 
As this vast sum must be paid eventually by the wageworkers 
they have a deeper interest in this question than all the idlers 
and plutecrats and pretentious prophets, and their voice of 
earnest protest against this unauthorized legislation should 
have serious consideration. 

CHARGE OF BAD FAITH. 

The authors of this pending bill are not acting in good faith 
in forcing prohibition legislation now. Attention was only a 
few days ago called to this fact by the able gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lea], that the leading prohibitionists promised 
the brewers and grape farmers and others having large property 
holdings one year to adjust their business. This they deny 
now. I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of December 17, 
1917: 

While we prohibitionists desire to have the country go dry, we do not 
— to let our zeal in that great cause destroy our sense of justice, 

I for one was willing to advocate the right of the brewers and dis- 

tillers to have one 2 to wind up their business. We have distin- 

preceden this in the action of ‘in whi all the dry States. 

ost of the States have = ay them a year in ich they may wind 

up their business. I think it is a ectly fair amendment, 

and T will be very gina a eh, for it, and I hepe the dry Members will 
TS PROHIBITION DOES NOT PROHIBIT. 

It has been demonstrated by over a quarter of a century of 
practical test, notably in the State of Maine, that prohibition 
has not lessened divorce or crime or drunkenness. The distin- 
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guished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. FITZGERALD], sev- 
eral times mayor of Boston, stated on this floor only a few hours 
ago that prohibition Maine, lying alongside of licensed Massa- 
chusetts, has as much or more crime and more law violations, 
as much consumption of beverages that intoxicate, comparing 
equal populations. And another distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. GALLTVAN, of classic Boston, called attention 
to the undisputed fact that there has been a large increase in 
crime in this National Capital since Congress voted Washington 
dry. I quote: 


Do you know what has happened Tp Bee this time in the way of crime 
since you made Washington dry without giving the le of Wash- 
ington a chance to say whether they wanted it to go dry or not? Let 
me 79 you a few figures: 

“A recent grand jury in this District found 107 new indictments, 
which, added to the 80 other true bills previously reported, made 187 
criminal indictments for this District in one week. nited States Dis- 
trict Attorney Laskey is quoted as having said that no grand jury 
since he has been in office has ever returned so many indictments 
against violators of the criminal law.” 

In the Evening Times, of Washington, a few evenings since 
I found the following illuminating item: 

THIRTY-FIVE “ DRUNKS ” ARRESTED IN DRY WASHINGTON. 

More than 35 cases of intoxication were recorded on the police-court 
blotter to-day. This is the largest number which has been in court since 
July 1. Twenty-six persons were locked up, while the others forfeited 
collateral of $50. 

And this item only reports the drunkards officially reported. 
Those not reported to police probably numbered three times as 
many. 

THE BILL IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

I claim the Congress has no power under the prohibition 
amendment (the eighteenth) to declare that a certain beverage 
or tonic is intoxicating when it is not. In fact Congress has 
no right to legislate a continental lie into a law. Further- 
more, as has already been lucidly stated by a leading member 
of the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Garp of Ohio: 

Congress has no right under the war power to write something into 
the law not contemplated by anyone when the law was enacted. 
Furthermore, Congress has no power to amend or reenact a war 
measure after the war has cea: 

The war is over both actually and officially. Congress, in 
many legislative acts during the past seven months, has so 
declared on many notable occasions. 

On May 20 last, in his message to Congress, the President 
said: 


The demobilization of the military forces has progressed to such a 
point that it seems to me entirely safe now to remove the ban upon 
the manufacture and sale of wines and beers. > 


There are some very sensible citizens well equipped with 


mature judgment who are not constitutional lawyers. Here 
is a cognate specimen: 
No man with candid intelligence can rise here and say that Con- 


gress now has a fair, 1 terre right to impose war prohibition upon 
this country. War prohibition presupposes a war. The only right 
Congress has to enact prohibition before the Federal amendment goes 
into effect is the war power of Con as based upon the necessity 
of war. War prohibition, to go into effect after a war, is a fraud 
upon the face of it. In its enactment war prohibition * was a 
legislative absurdity. And to repeat the offense now that the war is 
112 months behind would be legislative buffoonery. (Congressman 
A. 


Several sections of the pending bill are not only unauthorized 
by the prohibition amendment, but are clearly unconstitutional. 
Con Moon of Tennessee, conceded to be one of the 
ablest lawyers in Congress, who has served in this historic 
Chamber for 22 years and who voted for the prohibition amend- 
ment, holds the bill unconstitutional and a usurpation of indi- 
vidual rights guaranteed to every citizen by the Federal 
Constitution. 

I am on safe ground when I state that Congress has no right, 
when legislating to enforce an amendment to the Constitution, 
to go beyond the explicit provisions of that amendment. The 
eighteenth amendment prohibits the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquor. Any legislation that will be necessary and 
reasonable to carry out or enforce this provision may be in- 
voked by Congress, but the essential legislation must be fairly 
implied and directed to the prevention of the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquor. It can not be directed against other 
and distinct offenses. Congress can not imply by its arbitrary 
will a power from an express power granted to it that is not 
essential to enforce the expressed power, nor can it imply an 
unconstitutional power and exercise it for that purpose. On 
this question Congressman Moon held, in a carefully prepared 
speech delivered on the floor of the House, as follows: 


Again, the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution prevents the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor. The question of what In- 
toxicating liquor“ is, within the meaning of this constitutional amend- 
ment, must be determined from the usually accepted meaning of these 
words at the time of the adoption of the amendment. It is a judicial 


question. one for the courts and not one for the legislative branch of 
the Government. If Congress can define what “intoxicating liquor” 
means and determine that any brand of whisky, wine, beer, po 
is intoxicating that contains one-half of 1 per cent alcohol the next 
Co having a similar power, can determine that any beverage con- 
g 10 per cent, 20 per cent, or 90 per cent of alcohol would or would 
not be intoxicating, as no Congress has a right to bind upon matters 
of legislation a su uent Congress. The meaning of the fundamental 
law would thus vary from time to time and would be subject to the 
caprice and will of a partisan Congress. Congress can not change the 
meaning*of a constitu y statute nor add to nor take from 
what it means. The amendment 
The words “ intoxi- 


r, or ale 


xed; that it 


should be so was the of passing the amendment. Constitutional 


purpose 
law does not vary like statutes, = 

The above from one of the ablest constitutional lawyers in 
Congress is not only sound law but saving common sense. No 
fair lawyer will honestly question this legal and logical interpre- 
tation of the prohibition amendment. 

I maintain that it is solely a question of fact, whether a cer- 
tain beverage is intoxicating, to be tried by courts of competent 
jurisdiction. The State, with its plenary police power, can 
prohibit the sale of any kind of liquor, whether alcoholic or malt, 
but the terms of the Federal amendment limit the power of 
Congress, and we can not go beyond. 

Section 7 of this bill makes it unlawful for any person to re- 
ceive or possess any intoxicating liquor. This is clearly uncon- 
stitutional. No such authority is given in the amendment nor 
can it under any rule of construction be fairly implied from the 
amendment or any section of the Constitution, since the mere 
possession of liquor by an individual not engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of liquor is not necessarily a means of prevent- 
ing the manufacture and sale of liquor. 


A PROHIBITION STATESMAN AGAINST THE BILL. 


As Judge Moon voted for the prohibition amendment on its 
passage in the House of Representatives the following extract 
from his speech on this floor July 11, 1919, is highly instructive 
and illuminating as to the unauthorized and outrageous features 
of this bill. I quote: 

If a sick man needing stimulation could not reach a doctor, his friend 
could not give him a drink of liquor without going to prison as a result. 
If a farmer permits a keg of sweet cider to ferment and contain more than 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol and did not throw it away immediately 
on knowledge thereof, he would have to pay fines or have to go to the 
jail and probably lose his farm, or if a barrel of vinegar, peanon 
should by any reason become alcoholic to the extent of one-half of 1 per 
cent, as sometimes happens, it would have to be disposed of at once, 
because after it was known by its owner tbat it contained one-half of 
1 per cent alcohol, or if he could have reasonably known it, he would 
become liable to fine and imprisonment if he retained it. If Congress 
could at will name anything that it desired to as an intoxicating liquor 
and prohibit the use of it under this section, it might name sulphur 
water, ginger ale, or anything else it wanted to as intoxicating liquor, 
and punish for the manufacture and sale. The question as to whether 
the beverage is intoxicating or not, as I have stated, is purely one of 
fact under the law. Some beer, some ale, some porter might be Intoxi- 
cating or not with more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol in it. In 
fact, it has been judicially determined in the State of New York that 
beer with 2.75 per cent of alcohol is nonintoxicating. Certainly beer 
with 1 r cent of alcohol would be 5 Can Congress 
arbitrarily say that beer with one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol is intoxi- 
cating when the fact is not so? If so, then it holds that a nonintoxi- 
cating beverage is intoxicating and penalizes the manufacture and sale 
of it when it only has power to prevent the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 

LEGAL ETHICS DISCUSSED. 


Laws, to be respected, must be just. 

Laws, to be obeyed, must appeal to the conscience and com- 
mon sense of the average citizen. 

You can not make a criminal of a citizen by a law of Con- 

SS. 
a yon can not do that legally under the prohibition amendment. 

You can not make a criminal of a grape farmer in whose 
home or possession is found a bottle of wine pressed from his 
own grapes. You can not make him a criminal without giving 
him the right to trial before a court of competent jurisdiction 
and a jury of his peers. 

You can not enforce a law that penalizes a farmer who holds 
a barrel of cider in his cellar pressed from his home-grown 
apples. 

à STATISTICS OF GRAPE CULTURE, 

The grape industry of the country represents a vast amount 
of wealth and property and pays enormous sums in taxes into 
the Federal Treasury—all to be ruthlessly destroyed and lost 
should this bill become a law. 

I submit some figures: 

Quantity of wine made in the United States in 1917, 
89,625,500 gallons. : 
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Wines produced in the United States. 
7 Gallons. 
50, 684, 343 
56, 655, 006 
50, 619, 880 
48, 683, 849 
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Above figures taken from United States Statistical Abstract 
for 1917, page 540. 

The following figures, furnished by the Department of Agri- 
culture, while only estimates so far as the whole country is con- 
cerned, those for California being correct, are believed to be 
nearly accurate: There are 261,000 acres in the United States 
devoted to wine grapes, 170,000 acres being in California and 
the remaining 91,000 throughout the rest ef the States. The 
estimated acreage of grapes throughout the United States is 
530,000, 320,000 acres being in California and the remaining 
210,000 throughout the rest of the States. (Taken from the 
World Almanac for 1917.) 

The production of wines in the United States in 1915 was as 
follows: 

Gallons. 


eT Se ee A ent SES —— 

There is now general unrest throughout the United States 
over the high cost of living. Many practical students of 
economics believe that Congress can provide legislation that 
will give adequate relief. There are constant conflicts between 
capital and labor resulting in lockouts and strikes that are im- 
peding general prosperity. The overburdened taxpayers are 
pleading for relief everywhere, and Congress is urged to enact 
legislation to relieve business and manufacturers from the 
onerous burdens. The millions of gallant soldiers returning 
from the World War are anxiously waiting for a replacement 
of their places in industry, and pleading for a soldier patriots’ 
reward by a grateful people. 

Congress has impending, besides the healing of the wounds 
of war, reconstruction legislation the greatest this country has 
ever faced. In the midst of this universal demand for relief, 
Congress has sidetracked every important and benignant meas- 
ure for practical and humane legislation, and is wasting its 
precious time on a measure which, if enacted into national law, 
will aggravate the general unrest and add enormously to the 
present onerous taxation, with no compensating benefits, moral, 
financial, or economic. 

In addition to enacting legislation depriving the hungry Fed- 
eral Treasury of the needed revenue derived from wine and 
beer, it is proposed to fasten upon the overburdened taxpayers 
an army of high-salaried officials to enforce prohibition in the 
States, in conflict with State laws in many States, adding 
millions more to the burdens of the overly-tired taxpayers. 

THE HEROICS OF PUT IN BAY ISLAND. 


In conclusion, let me again refer to my industrious and 
worthy constituents who inhabit those historic islands near the 
south shore of Lake Erie. Those islands have a peculiar charm 
for the lover of heroic history. Near Put in Bay Island, 16 miles 
from shore, on September 10, 106 years ago, Commodore Perry 
won the greatest naval victory ever fought on fresh water. And 
near the spot on Put in Bay Island where Commodore Perry 
landed his heroic band after the battle there stands the most 
commanding monument in the United States outside this Capi- 
tal, and I am still enjoying a modest pride that I aided in se- 
curing an appropriation of $250,000 by Congress to erect this 
magnificent and enduring memorial to the greatest naval hero of 
the nineteenth century. 

I plead here that these worthy and patriotic islanders be 
saved from the despoilment of cruel and unjust laws. A visit 
to these teeming and historic islands would be a liberal educa- 
tion to that group of one idea idealists who need an enlarged 
vision and a broader and more humane tolerance of the char- 
tered rights and immunities of American citizens. 

Probably I shall be found in the minority on this bill, but I 
am accustomed to minorities. I remember what Emerson said 
in the heyday of his career, Minorities are usually right.“ And 
Emerson is conceded the greatest prophet of human destiny 
America ever produced. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CAMTON ]. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this gen- 
eral subject of prohibition, there has been much said about the 
views of labor, about the use of beer and wine, and about refer- 
endums. Therefore I have thought it might be proper for me for 
a few moments to call to your attention some matters in the State 
of Michigan which have transpired that have a bearing upon 
these questions. 

Recently there has been called to the attention of Congress the 
report of an investigator, said to have been sent to Michigan by, 
one Samuel Gompers, head of the American Federation of Labor, 
speaking for, among others, the Bartenders’ Union, the Bottle 
Makers’ Association, and the Brewery Workers. Mr. Gompers, 
quoting his unnamed investigator, gives it as his conclusion that 
the enactment of State-wide prohibition in Michigan, one of the 
greatest industrial States to adopt prohibition, resulted in the 
spread of Bolshevism and anarchy. 

I have wondered why, if Mr. Gompers was interested in the 
connection between the use or prohibition of liquors and Bol- 
shevism, he says so little of the land of beer, Germany, where, 
Bolshevism comes very near to controlling the Government, and 
why he has not made any examination of conditions in the land 
of wine, France. I hold in my hand a letter which I received 
yesterday from an American doctor of high standing, now in our 
military service, who, writing from the camp at Brest, tells me 
of the very acute demonstration of Bolshevism among the 
French soldiers and sailors in the land of wine. But rather than 
go to these lands of beer and wine, where he would find Bol- 
shevism in its active state, he sends this apparently amateur in- 
vestigator to Michigan, where State-wide prohibition was voted 
in the election of November, 1916, effective the Ist of May, 1918, 
and where, notwithstanding that fact, when the last Liberty 
loan was floated to maintain this Government, the State of 
Michigan was the first State of all the Union to go over the top. 
[Applause.] 

If there was any State before us, if there is any dispute, it is 
the State of Iowa that makes the same claim, and the State of 
Iowa likewise is dry. [Applause.] 

More than that, we have had the vote in Michigan in certain 
cities, the expression of labor, if you please, upon the question 
of beer and wine. The State went dry in the election of No- 
vember, 1916, when all male citizens had a chance to vote. 
The country was not in the war, the boys were home, and then 
the State voted dry by 70,000. In April, 1919, the State again 
voted on the question of the sale of liquors, not on the whole 
subject of prohibition of all liquors, but on the limited subject, 
the sale of beer and wine. Now, at that time there were some 
soldier boys away, but it was not the fault of the drys, however, 
that that election and that referendum came when the soldiers 
were away. That vote in Michigan was taken in the absence of 
some soldiers because the wets of Michigan elected to take it 
then. What was the result of that election? 

I contend that labor includes not only men who belong to the 
bartenders’ union or any other union in the Federation of Labor, 
but every man who earns his living by the sweat of his brow, 
whether upon the farm or in industry. But I am not going to 
go that far in the discussion this afternoon. I want to call to 
your attention what the men in the cities, cities of 10,000 popu- 
lation, said in Michigan on beer and wine after we had State- 
wide prohibition for nearly a year. Let me give you the official 
figures, and they are the figures on that question in the most 
recent referendum in this country on the question of beer and 
wine, and they show the vote in industrial centers only. Bear 
in mind for the last few years Michigan cities have, as a rule, 
probably expanded more industrially than cities of any other 
State in the country. Now, I have taken the vote of every city, 
without exception, in Michigan that had a population of 10,000 
or more in the last census, 

The most of those cities have had a great growth since then, 
and the vote of those cities is the urban vote of my State. And, 
I think it may be fairly stated that the urban population of 
Michigan will roughly constitute the labor vote of Michigan, 
because in an industrial center the bulk of the vote is the labor 
vote. Take the city of Adrian, with a population of 10,000; 
votes for beer and wine, 1,600—I do not give the odd figures 
and 2,500 against. Alpena, 1,000 for beer and wine and 1,900 
against. Ann Arbor, for beer and wine, 2,000; against, 4,000. 
Battle Creek, for beer and wine, 3,500; against, 5,500. Bay 
City, for beer and wine, 4,000; against, 7,000, and Bay City was 
formerly considered one of the wet places of Michigan. [Ap- 
plause.] Detroit—and anyone interested in the beer and wine 
end of it wants to be ready to applaud now, because it is the 
only real hepe he will find in Michigan—Detroit, with her large 
foreign population, a large number of those men who have not 
yet learned that when they come to America they must bow 
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to American ideals and live in the American ways of decency— 
Detroit, 87,800 for beer and wine and 53,205 against. The city 
has about a million population now and had only 465,766 in 
1910. Escanaba, 2,019 for beer and wine and 2,040 against. 
Flint, which but a few years ago, in the census of 1910, had a 
population of only 38,000 and now has nearly 100,000—that 
new industrial city that had been dry for several years by 
county option voted 4,670 for beer and wine and 8,914 against. 
[Applause.] Grand Rapids, the second city in the State, a great 
industrial city in the manufacture of furniture and other arti- 
cles of legitimate commerce, voted 11,260 for beer and wine and 
24,706 against. [Applause.] 

Highland Park, which is a village located in the midst of the 
city of Detroit, surrounded entirely by the territory of Detroit, 
but separate in its government, and where the Ford automobile 
is made, which had only 4,120 of population in 1910 but now 
has over 30,000, went 2,931 for beer and wine and 5,800 against ; 
Holland, 814 for beer and wine and 1,900 against; Ironwood, 
1,430 for, 2,061 against; Ishpeming, 1,012 for, 2,187 against. 
That is one of the mining cities of the upper peninsula. Jack- 
son, another automobile center, 6,918 for beer and wine, 12,755 
against; Kalamazoo, 4,076 for beer and wine, 8,841 against; 
Lansing, the capital city, and a great automobile center, manu- 
facturing the Reo and the Oldsmobile, 5,031 for beer and wine, 
10,165 against; Manistee, 2,328 for beer and wine, 3,660 against; 
Marquette, 1,164 for beer and wine, 2,000 against; Menominee— 
and here was the only help and encouragement that Detroit had in 
the whole State—2,775 for beer and wine, 2,638 against, a major- 
ity of 187 for beer and wine. Muskegon, 3,407 for beer and wine, 
4,722 against; Pontiac, another automobile center, 2,006 for beer 
and wine, 4,118 against; Port Huron, 2,079 for beer and wine, 
4,036 against. That is the chief city in my own district, where 
but a few years ago the county gave a majority of 2,500 against 
local option. Now it—the chief city of the county—votes against 
even beer and wine. Saginaw—and I may say that there was a 
time when we thought Saginaw was the wettest place on earth— 
6,302 for beer and wine, and 8,049 against; Sault Ste. Marie, 
1,076 for beer and wine, 1,947 against; Traverse City, 662 for 
beer and wine, 1,796 against. Altogether there were 162,324 
votes in the State of Michigan for beer and wine only, and there 
were 187,284 against. [Applause.] 

The following table gives the vote above referred to, together 
with the vote of the same cities in 1916, on State-wide prohibi- 
tion of all liquors and the population of the several cities at the 
last census: 


April, 1919— 
ber, beer and wine. 
City. tion, 
the 1910. 
dry. Vote 
yes. 
1,536 | 1, 125 1,604] 2,503 10,763 
999} 1,122 1,027 1,948 ” 708 
2,548 | 1581| 2,057 4/381 14,817 
3,630 3,588 3,829 5,520 267 
4.8090 4,805 4,347 7,28 25, 165 
-| 53,823 | 62,947 | 87,800 | 53,205 465, 766 
1,005 | 1,539] 2,019 2,040 13,194 
19,027| 8,321 4,670 8914 550 
f 14,989 | 11,948 | 11,260 | 24,708 | 112,571 
Highland Park... Dry. 2,153 | 1,116 2,881 5,824 4,120 
Holland... 1,447 810 814 1,900 10,400 
Ironwood . 188 143 | 1,430 2,061 12,821 
Ishpeming 1,145 | 37| 1012| 2,187 12,445 
Jackson... 5,447 | 4,089 | 6,918 | 12,755 31, 433 
Kalamazoo. 7,94 | 6,093 | 4,078 | 8,841 39, 437 
Lansing... 4 6,493 | 3,924 5,031 | 10,165 31, 229 
Manistee 2.058 2.50 2.32 3660| 12,381 
Marquette. 1,093 | 1,111} 1,164 2,000 11, 503 
Menominee. 1,798 | 2,686 | 2,775 | 2,638 10,507 
Muskezon, 2,951 | 3,558 | 3,407 | 4,722 24, 062 
Pontiac. :... 2,757 | 1,973 | 2,006 | 4,113 „532 
Port Huron 2,321 | 2027 2,079 4,005 7 863 
Saginaw „988 | 5,52 | 6,302] 8,049 50,510 
Sault Ste. Maris 1,191 920 | 1,076 1,947 12,615 
Traverse City.. D 1,271 974 662 1,796 12,115 


147, 044 |134, 787 162, 324 187, 284 | 1, 047, 


Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield for a short question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. Are not most of these cities that you have just 
mentioned great industrial points, where they have thousands of 
workingmen? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Nearly all. The results I have given you 
were achieved by the votes of laboring men. The Chicago Daily 
News commented upon it. They saw the significance of that 
election. That great metropolitan daily said editorially, follow- 


ing the election and without the detailed situation before it I 
have compiled for you, speaking of the general city results: 


MICHIGAN’S VOTE ON PROHIBITION. 


{Editorial from Chicago Daily News.] 

Michigan's popular vote on the proposed amendment to its State con- 
stitution tting th is 
31 noteworthy. The returns indicate that not ony the voters 

the villages, small to and suburban districts but those in the 
r towns and cities as well, with the exception of Detroit, gave heavy 
ties against the amendment. 

It would unfortunate, of course, if on so important an issue as 
prohibition of the liquor traffic the country districts and the cities took 
opposite views and one section attempted to force its policy on the other 
section of the Commonwealth. Agreement between country and city 
would remove formidable difficulties from the path of those whose duty 
it is to enforce the law and prevent serious and widespread evasion of 
its requirements. 

The vote in Michigan meets, so far as that State is concerned, the 
objection adyanced in many quarters by opponents of constitutional pro- 
hibition, namely, that the people have not had an opportunity to pass 
on the issue, and that a referendum would result in a mandate for a 
compromise permitting the use of light beers and wines. The voters 
of 1 — p were accorded precisely such an opportunity: They have 
sustained flat prohibition. In Michigan, at least, it can be contended 
no longer that a small, militant, extreme minority foisted an unpopular 
idea upon a disarmed electorate. And Michigan is by no means exce 
tional in its views on this subject, so far as the American public 
aware. 


I commend the result also to the study of all who are inter- 
ested in the study of this great question. But I venture to com- 
mend the verdict of the cities of Michigan to all Members here 
who are concerned to know how their constituents are going 
to feel about the liquor traffic after the communities in which 
they live have, perhaps for the first time, the chance to taste 
the blessings of a saloonless city, a boozeless town, under the 
régime of national prohibition now opening. 

In Detroit they found admissions to the Eloise Asylum had 
been 1,500 during the wet times, and during the first six months 
of dry 400. The county farm in Kent County has been almost 
closed up. They had not prisoners enough to work it. And 
so it has been all over the State. [Applause.] In the marine 
news of the Detroit News it recently was stated: 

The absence of accidents aboard lake ships during the Jast 12 months 
is ascribed to the fact that a large number of Lake ports baye been 
dry, operators of local steam nger lines say. Vessel men on the 
Lakes generally say that fatal accidents due to intoxication have been 
materially reduced. 

Detroit's entrance into the dry column resulted in fully 90 per cent 
of A robs high accidents on local vessels being eliminated. ‘oledo is 
undergoing a similar experience, reports from that port indicate. With 
Cleveland bone-dry, freight-vessel operators believe this season will 
establish a new record. The sailor colony at Cleveland is said to be 
more dependable than ever before, since the men suffer from fewer ac- 
cidents and are accountable at all times while ashore. This will be 
true at Buffalo and other wet Lake ports when the country goes dry 
June 30, mariners say. 

It is probable that certain steamship lines operating boats between 
wet and dry ports, as well as the Lake Carriers’ Association, will re- 
cord figures of accidents this season to compare them with 8 wet 
seasons. This will determine mathematically the results of prohibition, 
so far as the Lake sailor is concerned. 

The prohibition waye has wiped out many famous water-front bars. 
For years these bars were the gathering places for sailors. Many cap- 
tains found the water-front bar a good recruiting ground for sailors 
when touching port with short crews. 

National prohibition will help us as well as you. The liquor 
dealers of Toledo tried to repeal the constitution of Michigan, 
and at times they made some dents in it. But enforcement in 
Michigan is in the hands of one of the ablest, most sincere, and 
courageous officials anywhere, Hon. Fred L. Woodworth, State 
food and drug commissioner, and Ohio wets were held down 
pretty well. National prohibition repeals them. And I read in 
the Detroit Free Press to-day that there being a vacancy in the 
office of sheriff of Monroe County, Mich., on the border between 
Detroit and Toledo, they are having trouble to find a man for the 
job to succeed former Sheriff Bairley. It is stated: 

Members of the commission intrusted with selecting Bairley’s suc- 
cessor—namely, the county clerk, probate judge, and 3 attor- 
ye oubt as to their ab ity to make an early selection. The 
office is on the fee basis, and while a veritable mint ” during the tenure 
of Bairley and his predecessor, has ceased to be a revenue producer, it is 
said, since Ohio went dry. The earnings have been so small in the last 
—. one that Bairley has discussed the necessity of discharging his 

rnkey. 

On this question Mr. Gompers can not speak for American 
labor or the American people. In the 1919 referendum Michi- 
gan repudiated his doctrines. A few weeks ago the Washington 
State Federation of Labor, in session at Bellingham, in terms 
repudiated his leadership on this great issue. 

Many of you in eastern cities appear to be just catching alarm 
that national prohibition may interfere with the liquor traffic, 
may make it inconvenient to get a drink, may end the business 
of getting rich out of the injurious and degrading appetites of 
others. You may well take alarm, for that is what national 
prohibition is to do. It has the moral sense and the business 
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judgment and common sense of the Nation behind it, and, under 
national prohibition, this Nation is to be “bone dry,” and the 
prohibitory laws are to be enforced by the strong arm of na- 
tional power of the American people, who are law-abiding and 
-law respecting, not Bolshevistic. The Gompers talk has in it 
too much of pandering to foreign ideals, nourished on American 
soil, where they do not belong. A Michigan poet, Edgar Guest, 
gives the Michigan spirit, and it is not one of Bolshevism: 


NO ROOM FOR HATE, 
(By Edgar A. Guest.) — 


We have room for the man with an honest dream, 
With his heart on fire and his eyes agleam ; 

We have room for the man with a purpose true, 
Who comes to our shores to start life anew ; 

But we haven't an inch of space for him 

Who comes to plot against life and limb. 


We have room for the man who will learn our ways, 
Who will stand by our flag in its troubled days; 

We have room for the man who will till the soil, 
Who will give his hands to a fair day's toil; 

But we haven't an inch of space to spare 

For the breeder of hatred and black despair. 


We have room for the man who will neighbor here, 
Who will keep his hands and his conscience clear ; 
We have room for the man who'll respect our laws 
And pledge himself to our country’s cause; 

But we haven't an inch of land to give 

To the allen breed that will alien live. 


Against the vicious we bar the gate! 

This is no breedin prouad for hate. 

This is the land of the brave and free, 

And such, we pray, it shall always be. 

We have room for men who will love our flag, 
But none for the flends of the scarlet rag. 


The Nation is to be really dry-and the Nation is to taste the 
benefits we of Michigan and other dry States have experienced. 
It is you eastern wets who are the theorists and we drys of pro- 
hibition States who are practical. You are imagining vain 
things out of your theories. We know the truth by experience 
and our experience will be yours. 

The verdict which our cities gave was given because it was 
found that industry thrived, crime decreased, poyerty was les- 
sened, disease was checked, and prosperity, happiness, and con- 
tentment were the gainers. Great efforts have no doubt been 
made to spread the propaganda of anarchy in Michigan, as else- 
where, because the unusual prosperity of Michigan, due in large 
degree to prohibition, attracted outside radical agitators to 
Detroit. But there were no bombings, no anarchist plots, no 
strikes due to Bolshevists. And that headway has not been made 
is partly because of absence of saloons for gathering centers, 
with the inflammatory influence of liquor. 

Out of the fruits of experience this greatest reform of this 
century has spread over our Nation and out of the blessings ex- 
perienced under it your communities will thrive, countless homes 
be made happier, and present prejudices be forgotten. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. VARE]. 

Mr. VARE. When the national prohibition amendment was 
before the House I voted against it, and I had hoped that there 
would be brought into this House a bill whereby the enforcing 
regulation would be reasonable, but in glancing roughly over this 
bill it seemed to me to be radical and rather conducive of much 
disturbance among the working people of this country. 

A few moments ago the distinguished gentleman from New 
Hampshire IMr. BurrovucHs] in his address made several 
queries concerning officials of Protestant Churches of the country, 
and as to why they had not come out in favor of the light beer 
and wine side of this question. 

Let me read from an article in the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger, which includes a statement from one of Philadelphia's 
most distinguished clergymen, Rev. Dr. Russell H. Conwell, who 
is the head of the Baptist Temple College of that city: 

“GIVE POOR MAN BEER,” PLEADS DR. CONWELL—CLERGYMAN SAYS IT IS 
UNFAIR TO ALLOW WEALTHY TO HOARD LIQUOR IN CELLARS. 


Beer should be given to the poor man if the rich are to have their 
cellars stocked with a plentiful supply of wines and liquors, according to 
a sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. Russell H. Conwell last night at the 
Baptist Temple, Broad and Berks Streets. ‘To restrict one class and not 
the other would be inconsistent, he continued. 

“As a church we believe in temperance out and out,“ he said, but 
we do not believe in allowing the rich man to fill his cellars for months 
and months ahead with ail sorts of wines and liquors, while the poor 
man has his 21 per cent beer taken away from him. The whole thing 
is wrong; it is a t evil and will hurt the cause of temperance by 
withholding from the workingman such beer as is not intoxicating. 

“ Remember, I emphasize the fact, ‘if it is not intoxicating,’ ” he went 
on. “I don’t believe in intoxicating liquor sold to men under any cir- 
cumstances unless used as a medicine. I have been told the wealthy 
have their cellars hoarded with intoxicants for years to come. Christ's 
Charen does not believe in giving rights to one man that are denied to 
another." 


When the war-time prohibition act received the approval of 
this House it certainly was never contemplated that the enact- 
ment into law and the enforcement thereof would continue 
after the demobilization of the Army. This bill is taking undue 
advantage of a war-time measure in a period of practical peace 
and places a condition of national prohibition in effect now, 
rather than to follow the orderly procedure of the constitutional 
amendment, whieh would place it in effect January 16, 1920. 

Surely no Member of this House will say that it was ever 
intended at the time the war-time prohibition bill was passed 
that the American Congress would be asked to define beer and 
light wine containing more than one-half of 1 per cent alcohol 
as intoxicating. z 

I am opposed to section 1 of this measure, because I believe 
it to be showing bad faith tọ the American people. It surely 
never was intended tbat this war-time prohibition should remain 
in effect after the laying down of arms. 

The Evening Bulletin, of Philadelphia, which is one of the 
very conservative newspapers of our city, and which I am 
frank to say does not always agree with me, nor I with it, says 
in its editorial of June 30: 


THE PROHIBITION MUDDLE. 


The war has been faa at an end for seven months, and it is now 
also technically and formally at an end. Most of the troops of the 
United States who were in Europe are to-day either at home or on their 
way back. To this country peace has been fuliy restored. 

Yet we are now witnessing the illogical and anomalous demands that 
the war prohibition act shall be enforced on the Ist of July just the 
same as if the war were still going on. There is much that is gross! 
unfair or dishonest in the reasoning by which the law is thus interpreted. 

It is tolerably clear in the latest statement by President Wilson as 
to his purposes that the enforcement, such as it may be, will not prob- 
ably last much beyond the early part of August, if he shall then declare 
that the demobilization of the soldiers has been accomplished, as is 
likely to be the case by that time. But in point of substantial justice 
Congress ought to wy Ga the law in toto and at once. 

In the meantime, however, or in the absence of such repeal, the law 
should be obeyed, although the extreme prohibitionists have not been 
wise in construing it so severely and unjustly as to make it a possible 
means of forcing prohibition into efect more than six months in advance 
of the constitutional amendment, 


President Wilson will certainly act in the interest of a square deal 


by pushing demobilization to early completion, so that a law which was 
clearly designed for the war only shall not be twisted in a time of 
peace to a purpose for which it was not intended. 

I am particularly opposed to the feature of the bill which fixes 
the percentage of alcohol in beer at less than 2} per cent, be- 
cause that question, I believe, can be trusted to the courts to 
determine, One of the most eminent experts at the Pennsyl- 
vania University has said, “After a most careful study and 
examination I find that beer of less than 21 per cent is not in- 
toxicating,” and in my conversation with no less than 12 well- 
known physicians of Philadelphia, who have made a study of the 
question, all say that beer and wine of less than 2} per cent are 
nonintoxicating, : 

I am further opposed to the bill in its present form because it 
virtually makes for discrimination between the wealthy, who 
have stored large stocks of liquors for their future use, and the 
workingman, who earns his living by the “ sweat of his brow,” 
who is deprived of his mild beer, which is harmless. 

Surely this Congress does not want the American workman to 
feel that the lawmakers of the country are antagonistic to the 
wishes of the great masses of the working people of the Nation. 
Surely a law which permits the wealthy to imbibe liquors of all 
kinds and at the same time prohibits the workingman to have 
his glass of beer is not in line with the spirit of our Government, 
which insures equal liberty and freedom to all. Why interfere 
with the liberty of the workingman? 

It seems to me that legislation of this kind will do much to- 
ward encouraging the unrest which now prevails throughout the 
country, and I am very hopeful that the distinguished chairman 
of this committee, who has brought this bill into the House, will 
in his wise judgment as he looks over the different statements 
that have been made propose such modifications in the bill as 
will meet the demands of the working people of the country. 
[Applause.] 

During the recent months we have heard much talk in the 
House relative to legislating for the interests of the farmer. I 
am wondering how the advocates of the farmer are going to vote 
on this question. Are you going to vote to partially destroy the 
grape industry of the country? Why reduce the farmers’ in- 
come? 

I have in mind a part of my district where there are probably 
5,000 families of Italian extraction who have been accustomed 
to making their own grape wine. Under this law if they have 
their wine in their cellar now they can keep it for their own 
purpose. If, however, they want to make more, and go to the 
market and buy several bushels of grapes and put them into a 
barrel in the cellar alongside of the existing cask of wine already 
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made, and put nothing into that barrel but the grapes, in a few 
months they would be criminals. This grape juice would have 
‘fermented, and they will have it in their possession, and they 
will have been manufacturers of intoxicating liquors. These 
residents are law-abiding and God-fearing people, 5,000 families, 
who have been accustomed to having wine served to all their 
children, as well as to the grown-ups, home-made grape wine, 
with no other ingredients placed therein. Many of the men of 
these families have just returned from the battle fields of France, 
where they were not deprived of their wine. They are hard- 
-working people at home, and should not be deprived of what has 
been their custom here. 

It would seem to me that the friends of prohibition who are 
' {desirous of seeing that the law is properly put into effect and en- 
forced, to meet the approval of the country, are injuring their 
cause by irritating the great army of plain people of the Nation, 
who feel they are entitled to the right to use mild beer and light 
wines. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Goop, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6810) 
to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and to regulate the manufac- 
ture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for other 
than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol 
and promote its use in scientific research and in the develop- 
ment of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION (INC.). ° 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend by remarks in the Record by inserting a letter 
that I have written to Joseph H. Choate, Esq., in answer to one 
that was written by him to me and which was inserted in the 
Recorp at the request of the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. BYRNES]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD by 
inserting a letter which he has written in response to one ad- 
dressed to him and printed in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


Jury 11, 1919. 

JoserH H. 1 ge Jr. . 
General Counsel the Chemical Foundation (Inc. * 

Care of the Alien Property Custodian, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Cuoare: Referring to your letter of June 27, which Mr. 

Byrnes of South Carolina had y eed. ue) in the CONGRESSION 


RECORD, 
I advise you that my remarks which you criticized were ed chiefy 
to the anomaly of appointing e Prop- 


e ha 
Ponsa Qne), which a through yan as general counsel, the 
‘passage of the ffs b. 


But since I refer re the Chemical Foundation (Inc.) and the 
8 by mae through the eee of the Pro 
‘Custodian’s office, 5 from the Government at private sale the 


dese 
pu ion the better it will be 
for al of the evils from which the country suffers when a great war 
is on, or during the reconstruction period when almost ev bear- 
ing a patriotic label is given te is lack of information concern- 
ing the motives of some who RS mgfully use the label for selfish interests. 
The newspapers do not always have the inclination or the ce to go 
full into matters which vi aliy . our business affairs, and Members 
of find themselves burdened with so much pressing legislation 
that ' a at orđinarily would — sensational inquiry frequently passes 
anne with the dull routine unobserved. 

n this session of Congress, when efforts are be made to take an 
acs of the national stock and to probe the doings of those who 
were in control when the rush was on; 5 — 
should know what has been done in thelr name by law or eee 
order, by department chief or by bureaucrat, by comman g een 
tty officer, at home or abroad; and — it is equally Leis 
ey should know what is pro 
defiance of their rights, it ma to tarther discuss the 
8 of such a far-rea scheme as is contempla! by the 

emical Foundation (Inc.), organized and e as it seems to 
have been, by those who were associated with the Alien Property Cus- 
todian in the huge task of seizing and operating — business and 
property to an amount estimated at 8500, 000,000. 

I have therefore asked, in fairness to you and to all parties concerned, 
that the Attorney General, who was Alien Pr Custodian, Mr, 
Garvan, who is now Alien Property Custodian and also president of the 
Chemical Foundation (Inc.), together with the officers and trustees of 
that concern, be invited to attend meetings of the Ways and Means 


Committee on Monday and 

order that further —— may be 
ces warrant. e chairman o 

authorized invitations to be forwarded as n and I will be 

0 p if zo will do what you can to induce the gentlemen 3 


jay be had and 3 14 and 15, 1919), in 
ce done as the circum- 
f the committee, Mr. FoRDNEY, has 


— bill, sna you and your associates supported, has been 
3 since the hearings closed, with a a proviston for the estab- 
lishment of a li to control the istribution of dyestuffs 


in the United States, the Alien Eroperty 
officers of your foundation, 1 
land H. Mr. — — Mr. 


Geo 
and Mr. 


's office and the 
re Bannard, Mr. Cleye- 
8 Howell Griswold, pi 
ph Stone, me be a able to aid the committee in deter- 
mining whether the tion of this extraordinary method of con- 
trolling supplies and prices should be made a part of our protective 
tariff N 

ery truly, yours, 
J. H. Moore. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that after the reading of the Journal to-morrow I may be 
allowed to address the House for fiye minutes. 

e SPHAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
qu 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. On what subject? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Relative to a letter received from a re- 
turned soldier regarding conditions in France. ~ 

The SPEAKER. Is there ọbjection? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
on what subject? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not on the subject of prohibition. It 
is on the subject of a resolution introduced by me in the House 
to-day, calling on the War Department for certain information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PRINTING THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the resolution which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 — — there be 8 for the use of Members of the ious. 


be distributed through the folding room, Senate Document No. 49. 
the Treaty of Peace with Germany, a number not to exceed the cost of 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I oter an amendment 
to that, to print 25,000 copies of the President’s speech delivered 
yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri offers to amend by oe of the at the end of the 
resolution, the words: And that 25,000 copies of the President's speech 
delivered the Senate yesterday be also printed 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. As a PRS document? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. As a separate document, to be dis- 
tributed through the folding room. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the concurrent resolution that was 
introduced in the Senate, providing for the printing of 50,000 
copies—40,000 for the Senate and 10,000 for the House—as 1 
understand it, included also the President's speech. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. FESS. They also passed a resolution yesterday providing 
for the printing of $500 worth of copies of the treaty. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 48 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Saturday, July 12, 
1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


1919. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriations required by the Patent 
Office for additional employees and for photolithographing, 
fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 143) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of ihe Treasury, transmitting 
supplemental estimates of appropriations required for salaries 
and expenses, Bueau of War Risk Insurance, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920 (H. Doe. No. 144) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, transmitting a special report dealing with the subject of 
resale price maintenance (H. Doc. No. 145) ; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 5226) further extending the time for the commencement 
and completion of a bridge or bridges authorized by an act en- 
titled “An att to amend an act to authorize the Dauphin Island 
Rallway & Harbor Co., its successors or assigns, to construct 
and maintain a bridge or bridges, or viaducts, across the water 
between the mainland, at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin 
Island, both Little and Big; also to dredge a channel from the 
deep waters of Mobile Bay; also to construct and maintain 
docks and wharves along both Little and Big Dauphin Islands,” 
appreved June 18, 1912, as extended by an act approved June 
30, 1916, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 101), which said bill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SWEET, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5228) granting 
the consent of the Congress to the city of Minneapolis, a munici- 
pal corporation, to maintain and operate a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 102), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MERRITT, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5648) for the 
construction of a bridge across the Rainy River between Spooner, 
Minn., and Rainy River, Province of Ontario, Canada, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 103), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WEBSTER, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6342) to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge across the Pend Oreille River, at 
the town of Usk, in the State of Washington, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 104), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6692) to 
extend the time for the construction of a bridge across White 
River, at or near Forsyth, Mo., reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 105), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6434) au- 
thorizing the construction of a bridge and approaches thereto 
across Red River about 2 miles above its confluence with the 
Washita River, near Preston, Grayson County, Tex., reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 106), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6488) authorizing the 
counties of Aiken, 8. C., and Richmond, Ga., to construct a bridge 
across the Savannah River at or near Augusta, Ga., reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 107), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MAPES, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6863) to regulate the 
height, area, and use of buildings in the District of Columbia 
and to create a zoning commission, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 


108), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee | 


of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7191) authorizing the 
issuance of bonds to soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United 
States in proportion to the length of service in the war with 
Germany; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 7192) to allot certain enrolled 
Indian minor children whose fathers died in service in the late 
war; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. McGLENNON: A bill (H. R. 7193) to obtain revenue 
and to encourage and maintain the production of antimony salts 
and antimony sulphuret in the United States and its possessions; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 7194) for the protection of 
lands and property in the Palo Verde Valley, Calif., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 7195) to 
repeal section 3 of an act approved April 29, 1908, entitled “An 
act to repeal an act approved April 30, 1906, entitled ‘An act to 
regulate shipping in trade between ports of the United States 
and ports or places in the Philippine Archipelago, between ports 
or places in the Philippige Archipelago, and for other purposes,’ 
and for other purposes“; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 7196) to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense by encouraging the 
production and distribution of fuel, preventing the sale thereof 
at excessive prices, punishing conspiracies relating thereto, and 
otherwise regulating the production and the sale of fuel; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7197) to provide travel allow- 
ances for certain retired enlisted men and Regular Army reserv- 
ists; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 7198) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to substitute an electric diaphone for the fog 
bell at Two Rivers, Wis.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 7199) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Whitinsville, in the town of Northbridge, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7200) to authorize the acquisition of a ae 
and the erection of a Federal building at Westboro, Mass.; 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 7201) to provide for 
the purchase of a site for a public building in the village of 
Wellsville, N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7202) to incorporate the 
Private Soldiers and Sailors Legion of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 7203) to amend the act 
establishing the eastern district of Kentucky; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7204) to provide for the incorpo- 
ration of certain companies engaged in foreign trade; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD (by request): A bill (H. R. 7205) to 
provide legal-tender money without interest for public improve- 
ments, needs, and employment of discharged soldiers, sailors, 
marines, unemployed, and other citizens of the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOUGHTON; A bill (H. R. 7206) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Ithaca, N. V., one Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7207) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Corning, N. Y., one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Resolution (H. Res. 166) directing the 
Secretary of War to furnish the House of Representatives with 
certain information regarding the furnishing of information by 
the office of the Surgeon General concerning the deaths of Amer- 
icans in service in the American Expeditionary Forces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution (H. Res. 167) authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate the wheat situation 
throughout the world; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GOOD: Resolution (H. Res. 168) authorizing the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives to appoint a special 
committee to be known as “ Select Committee on the Budget“; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DAVILA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 146) extending 
the operation of the act providing for the promotion of vocationa) 
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education in the several States of the Union to Porto Rico; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, 
¡favoring Government control of stockyards, refrigerator lines, 
etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KLECZKA: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin, urging the Congress of the United States to ac- 
‘quire, control, and regulate the principal and necessary stock- 
‘yards and the refrigerator and other private car lines in the 
United States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: Memorial of the Legislature of Wisconsin, 
favoring the Government control of stockyards, refrigerator lines, 
‘ete. ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 7208) granting an increase 
of pension to Perry J. Hainey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRINSON: A bill (H. R. 7209) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Islay T. Pittman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 7216) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Plummer Hill; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 7211) granting an increase of 
pension to George Meissner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7212) granting an increase of pension to 
Alonzo Ackerman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 7218) changing the naval record of Clarence 
A. Richards for the administration of the pension laws; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 7214) granting a pension 
to Mary Manning; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7214) granting an 
increase of pension to Samuel D. Might; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 7216) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7217) granting a pension to John C. Eckert; 


to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R, 7218) granting a pension to 
Thomas Nevit Ferguson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7219) for the relief of Ferdinand A. Roy; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7220) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Marshall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, à bill (H. R. 7221) granting a pension to Catherine Rent- 
fro; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, DOOLING: A bill (H. R. 7222) granting a pension to 
Patrick J. Blake; to the Committee on Pensions. - 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 7223) granting a pension to 
James T. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7224) granting a pension to Ben- 
jamin Ratliff; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: A bill (H. R. 7225) granting an increase of 
pension to Richard W. Woodbury; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 7226) granting an increase of 
pension to William A. Swearingin ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7227) granting a pension to B. F. Poe; to 
the ©ommittee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7228) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram M. Stacy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7229) granting a pension to Benjamin 
Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 7230) granting a pension to 
Emma Ervin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7231) for the relief of Matthew McDonald; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KETTNER: A bill (H. R. 7232) granting an increase 
of pension to Cora E. Ruttinger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 7233) governing the rank and 
pay oh the retired list of the present Chief of Naval Operations; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 7234) granting an 
increase of pension to Philo G. Tuttle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7235) granting 
a promotion to Robert M. Smith; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 
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By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7236) for the relief of 
William Ramsey and others; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 7237) granting an increase of 
pension to Byrd W. Lasseter ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE: A bill (H. R. 7238) granting a pension 
to Bessie M. Trenor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 7239) granting an increase of 
pension to William F. Ramsey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 7240) granting a pension to 
Sarah Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 7241) providing 
for the payment of $28,000 to the heirs of Jean Marie Heriard; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 7242) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward F. Stewart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7243) granting an increase of 
pension to Emsley Armfield; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WELTY; A bill (H. R. 7244) granting a pension to 
Mary Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 7245) granting a pen- 
sion to Michael H. Brogan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7246) granting an 
increase of pension to Melchior Hoerner; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7247) for the 
relief of John H. Campbell; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEE: Petition of D. O. Klingeman and others of 
Karnes County, Tex., in favor of the modification of the war 
prohibition measure and the exemption of light wine and beer; 


to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. COPLEY: Petition of Charles H. Williams and others 
of Elgin, III., urging the repeal of the taxes on candy, ice cream, 
and soda fountain foods and drinks; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of B. H. Curtis and others, all residents of Wood- 
stock, III., urging the repeal of the taxes on candy, ice cream, and 
soda fountain foods and drinks; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of numerous residents of the 
city of Schenectady, N. Y., and Fidelity Lodge, No. 345, Inter- 
national Order of Good Templars, of New York, praying for full 
enactment of legislation providing for the full enforcement of 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, and also definitely 
defining intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of numerous residents of the cities of Amster- 
dam and St. Johnsville, N. Y., praying for the repenl of the tax 
on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of numerous residents of the city of Schenectady, 
N. Y., praying for the repeal of the tax on sodas, ice cream, and 
soft drinks, etc. ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of representatives of the thirty- 
ninth annual convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
protesting against mob rule and lynchings; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, of Cleveland, Ohio, in favor of the league of nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Liberty Legion No. 1, of Washington, D. C., 
indorsing the Dyer bili to regulate pawnbrokers and their busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FESS: Petition of Benevolent Order of Elks in con- 
vention at Los Angeles, Calif., favoring vocational rehabilita- 
tion; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of St. Johns Baptist Church, Springfield, Ohio, 
favoring world prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Kentucky State Teachers’ Association, favor- 
ing adoption of Smith-Towner bill; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of sundry citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, favoring enforcement of prohibition, both in United 
States and to Americans in China and wherever else treaties 
permit; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Lithuanian Alliance of St. Casimir Society, 
Boston, Mass., requesting United States to compel withdrawal 
of Polish troops from Lithuanian territory and denial of assist- 
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ance to Poland as long as she occupies’ invaded territories; to 
the Committee on Foreign, Affairs. f 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of G. W. Adams and others, 
customers of Mr. Giodanes, 632 North Twenty-fourth Street, 
Birmingham, Ala., for repeal of tax on soda, soft drinks, and ice 
cream; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: Petition of the Ellisville 
Congregational Methodist Church, of Ellisville, Miss., Sunday. 
school, Ladies’ Aid Society, and visitors, protesting against the 
repeal of the prohibition law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Seminary, Miss., and the 
Mississippi Association, protesting against the Federal tax on 
soda water, patent medicines, toilet articles, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE:: Petition of Maui Chamber of Com- 
merce asking that the Federal good-roads act be amended to in- 
clude the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Roads. 

Also, petition of the Board of Trade of Hilo, Hawaii, asking 
that the Federal good-roads act be amended to include the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of Christadelphians of Ridgewood, 
N. J., praying for exemption from military training; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KLECZKA: Petition of 52 citizens of Milwaukee, Wis., 
requesting the repeal of the luxury-tax law ; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. ; 

By Mr. LAMPERT: Resolution of the Common Council of the 
city of Milwaukee, Wis., in favor of the amendment of the wire- 
less ship act; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition: of Norden Lodge, No. 37, New 
Britain, Conn., International Order of Good Templars, for prohi- 
bition enforcement law ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGLENNON : Petition of the Board of Commissioners 
of the city of Hoboken, N. J., urging the adoption by the Con- 
gress of the United States of a resolution providing for the recog- 
nition of the Republie of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: Petition of Retail Furniture Association of 
California favoring the exclusion of Japanese ; to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

By Mr. REBER: Petition of John F. Hayes, past commander; 
Timothy P. McCain, commander; William H. Conry, senior vice 
commander; William G. Bees, adjutant; and John W. Fogel, 
quartermaster, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt Camp, No. 25, Span- 
ish-American War Veterans, of Shenandoah, Pa., asking for do- 
nation of one German cannon or fieldpiece to be placed on a plot 
of ground which the Spanish-American war veterans own in the 
Annunciation Cemetery for the burial of deceased members; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Joe Yakamavege, of Tamaqua, Pa.; Charles 
Boches, of Shenandoah, Pa.; and Thomas Kutskill, of Shanan- 
doah, Pa., urging the United States to demand the withdrawal 
of Polish troops from Lithuanian territory and to give Lithuania 
a moral support in her war against Bolshevists; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Thomas Vilkuitis, Frank Wasilians, William 
Walacavage, Paul Walacavage, all of Tamaqua, Pa., and Thomas 
Kazlanska and Y. Kralikas, of St. Clair, Pa., asking. the United 
States to demand the withdrawal of Polish troops from Lithu- 
anian territory and to give Lithuania a moral support in her war 
against Bolshevists; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Petition of residents of Troy, N. X., op- 
posing enforcement of the eighteenth amendment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of the Woman’s Club of Bot- 
tineau, N. Dak., indersing the Smith-Towner educational bill; to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of citizens of De Sart, N. Dak., for the repeal 
of tax on sodas, soft drinks, and iee cream; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
seventeenth district of Illinois for the repeal of the tax on 
candy, ice cream, ete.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of Grand Lodge of Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, supporting the league of nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WASON: Petition of Charles W. Pierce and 97 other 
members of Charity Lodge, residing in Wilmot Flats, N. H., and 
vicinity, urging the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Resolution adopted by 
the National Association of Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers 
to forbid the immigration of foreigners into this country; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


By Mr: WHITE of Maine: Petition of Frank Whitney and 
others, of Farmington; Me., protesting against the so-called Lane 
bill for the reclamation of land for soldiers; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 7 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of Frank E. Fresel, W. F. Shorte, 
John Bannler, and Fred Kleinkert, all of Chicago, III., protest- 
mg oer the league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign 

‘airs. 

Also, petition of Denton & Anderson, of Chicago, protesting 
against any legislation for the repeal of the recent zone adyance 
on magazine advertising pages as class legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 3 

Also, petition of the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States; the American Hampshire Sheep 
Association, C. A. Taylor, secretary; Chester (III.) Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, Fred Middendorf, secretary, urging re- 
tention of recent zone advances on advertising pages of periodi- 
cals; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Traffic Club of Chicago, urging the prin- 
ciples of the so-called Esch-Pomerene bill, now pending, and 
suggesting an amendment, and: opposing the Poindexter long- 
and-short haul bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. E 

Also, petition of the Union Furniture Co., of Rockford, III., 
urging the passage of legislation to compel magazine publishers 
to pay enough postage to protect the Government from loss in 
the carrying of the same; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Central Christian Church, of Peoria, III., 
urging enforcement of constitutional and war-time prohibition ;’ 
te the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the National Confectioners’ Association of 
the United States, urging the repeal of the 5 per cent excise tax 
on candy; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarunpay, July 12, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite Spirit, God, our Heavenly Father, constant in Thy 
care over us, faithful in Thy ministrations unto the children of 
men, we would draw near to Thee in prayer, that our minds 
may be illumined, our hearts purified, our conscience quickened, 
that we may walk worthy of the high calling of heaven, as re- 
vealed in the incomparable life and character of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ, the world’s Great Exemplar. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

TREATMENT OF OUR SOLDIERS. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include a letter received 
by me from a soldier. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker. I hold in my hand a letter 
which I have received from Mr. James W. Beckman, of New 
York City, a former sergeant major with our troops in France, 
It contains some of the charges against the officials of the 
provost marshal’s office of the American Expeditionary Forces 
at Paris that are appearing daily in the New York Globe and 
other papers of the country. I have met Mr. Beckman, have 
read copies: of affidavits substantiating these charges, have 
talked with men who served in the Army in France, who state 
that the conditions described were matters of common knowl- 
edge to the American soldier in France, and have become con- 
vinced that there is truth in these reports. 

Briefly, it is charged that our soldiers who went to France 
imbued. with patriotism—the best blood of our land—sailed 
across the sea to fight despotism and found a species of despotism 
worse than that for which we are going to punish the Kaiser. 
Assertions are made that our own loved ones were beaten, 
elubbed, starved, all in the name of democracy; that men 
caught in the web of the American military police system of 
Paris were placed in prison pens viler than those of Anderson- 
ville; that our soldiers, some of them wearing wound stripes, 
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some returning to duty after weeks and months of suffering in 
hospitals, were thrown into prison without trial and without 
charges ever being preferred against them for such offenses as 
failure to have proper military travel orders in their possession. 
Evidence is produced showing that men were hit and clubbed 
until they bled and fainted, and that one man even preferred 
death to the treatment to which he was subjected and took his 
own life. 

One can only gasp at such tales of barbarism. It takes one 
back to the horrors of the middle ages and the tragedies of the 
French Revolution for a fitting parallel. Our own men cap- 
tured in the heat of battle by the Hun, captured at a time 
when blood ran free, were treated with loving kindness in com- 
parison. 

Let me at least quote to the House, Mr. Speaker, three short 
paragraphs of this letter sent me by Sergt. Beckman. He 
writes: 

A most horrible incident was the case of a soldier who could not 

. speak English very well, much less understand it thoroughly. He was 
Erak En pesien for not snapping to a minor command. He cried, 
ae We'll Show. Sod how terrible it is,” replied those who were beating 
him, and he was taken before the personnel oficer and two sergeants. 
A lieutenant beat him again, and put him in a cell on bread and water. 
Evidently they considered this too good for him, so he was placed in a 
pup tent for solitary confinement. 8 

5 the afternoon his quletness was noticed, and when they went 
over and tore his tent down he was lying on his back with his throat 
cut. It was about an hour before the ambulance arrived and the silent 
form borne off to the hospital. And thousands of miles across the sea 
and land perhaps there awaited a -haired mother with a service 
star in the window of her humble home, who received word from the 
War Department that Gen. Pershing had reported her son among those 
who “died from other causes.” 

As the chosen representatives of 100,000,000 free people we 
can not sit idly while stories of torture such as these are made. 
They must be proven false or true, and if true every officer and 
every enlisted man who was in any way responsible for such 
conditions, either directly or indirectly to blame, must suffer 
a proper punishment. Democrat and Republican must stand 
together to institute such reforms in our Army and our War 
Department that in the future, if it be necessary, we can send 
our sons and loved ones away again to fight for their country 
with the assurance that each soldier will be treated as a free 
man until he is found guilty by a proper court of an infraction 
of military law. 

I have turned over the information in my possession to the 
select committee of the House appointed to investigate the 
expenditures in the War Department. I shall watch the in- 
vestigation of these charges by that committee, and I know 
that every other Member of this House will do the same. There 
will be a unanimous demand that the facts be ferreted out. I 
am confident that this committee will call witnesses and ask 
for the records of the War Department and conduct an im- 
partial and thorough investigation of the truth of these cliarges. 


New York CITY, June 20, 1919. 
Hon. FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: As a former soldier, who volunteered to fight the fight for 
democracy and who served in France about one year with the American 
Expeditionary Ferces and who was recently returned to America and 
honorably discharged with the rank of sergeant major, I wish to lay 
before 5 85 a Member of Congress, facts relative to the treatment re- 
ceived by loyai American soldiers by the American authorities at Paris. 
Every charge I make, you will see, is substantiated by copies of af- 
davits which I attach. Every charge can be proved. I believe you will 
agree with me that they are of such a horrible nature that saa war- 
rant the attention of every loyal American, and es veri Reeth ember 
of Congress. hus their repetition will become impossible. t should 
be borne in mind that there is good reason to believe that the same 
things are going on in France to-day. If there is even a remote possi- 
bility of that being the case, I am sure every father and every mother 
who has a son over there will demand the proper action by Congress, 
end I believe that the 2,000,000 soldiers who served in France and their 

arents, families, and friends will want to know of every Member of 
ongress why he failed—if you and your colleagues do in why he 
failed 3 do his part to correct conditiohs when they were brought to his 
attention. 

When a man was picked up in Paris without a pass or with a pass 
that had expired by members of the American military police, he was 
taken to the provost marshal, in Ste. Anne’s Hotel, Paris. At this 
place he was given no opportunity to explain his case, but was accused 
of being absent without leave, a thing that was true in onl 


a com- 
aratively few cases. Most of these men were casuals returning from 
ospitals or traveling under military orders, but, through lack of knowl- 


edge of the Prussian military regulations of the American Army govern- 
HEERE fell victims of the unspeakable American military police system 
of Paris. 

An example of the contemptible manner in which the military police 
conducted their operations in Paris is the advertisements they ran 
in the American editions of Paris newspapers that American soldiers 
in Paris would be welcomed at the Ste. Anne's Hotel. This was the 
headquarters of the American military police, and soldiers who re- 
sponded to these advertisements in iea faith were arrested if there 
was the slightest irregularity about their papers. This was a 
occurrence, because most American officers were so W r of Army 
paper work that they seldom knew how to get an ut the simplest 
military orders right. Once in the clutches of the military police at Ste. 
Anne's Hotel, the Bastille was only a day away. 


Another way men were trapped and betrayed by the militar lice 
was when a man would arrive in Paris, say, at the Gare du Naa, a 
railway station of Paris, perhaps having come from a hospital and 
not knowing just where to go, would go up to the provost marshal at 
the station, and lain his situation, and ask for instructions. The 
Ary po ce at the station would be very sympathetic and say to 
the soldier, Oh, yes; that can be very easily fixed up if you will just go 
otel. hey will e 

vagany u d So the man would go 
eee ee uarters of the military police as directed by those in 
* 

not be expected to know the local regulations. That was why he in- 


e prison used by the can itionary Forces at Paris is a 
big stone building, inclosed by a strong zt about 15 feet high. It con- 
tains many tiers of stone cells, each cell with a padlocked iron door. 


Two men and often three were forced into a single cell. Four men 
have been confined in a single one of these cells. In one instance the 
fourth was compelled to sleep on the floor without a blanket. The men 
were herded to their cells by a general prisoner by the name of Cohen, 
who shouted, Get in your holes, you rats, or you're out of luck.“ 

The guards were a hard lot. One night three of them were playing 
a game of cards. They got into an argument and one of the guards 
accused another of something and said he had a good mind to shoot 
him. The fellow dared him to shoot, and the guard then pulled out 
his gun and killed the other two. This shows the type of men that 
were chosen to confine men who were some of America’s noblest fight- 
ing heroes. The military police were apparently under the influence 
of liquor most of the time. 

When the soldiers entered this prison they were listed as prisoners 
and subjected to prison regulations. They were compelled to sur- 
render their gs and all personal belongings, including their 
money, All during the procedure the soldiers were sworn at and re- 
viled with unprintable language. 

One night when a bunch of soldiers were brought there and were 
waiting in the guard room to be assigned to cells, a soldier did some 
trivial . A noncommissioned officer ordered a sergeant to hit 
the man, he sergeant in the most casual manner reached over and 
hit him on the head with a club. It was a common thing at night to 
hear men ning. When anyone inquired what was the matter, he 
was told that the men were being beaten by 5 

One man charged with a theft of wags | like 80,000 franes, abont 
$15,000, escaped from the prison. The first night of the day of his 
capture he was beaten into unconsciousness and then revived with cold 
water and beaten again. his treatment was kept up for three days. 
The man went about the Bastile with his face all bandaged up and 
looked like a human wreck, 

One night about 10 o'clock a negro was beaten all the way down the 
hall to his cell and one of the men beating him was heard to say 
“You will try to kill a white man, you black “The crics o 
the negro were frightful,” says a report. 

Men were ordinarily kept here only one day. However, on one occa- 
sion about five or six men taken to the prison in a “ detachment” of 

risoners were held there for 16 oars because their pupers had been 
ost by the military police. During the entire 16 days of their confine- 
ment in the prison these men tried every way they could to have an 
interview with an officer, but were refused. At last, in a general 
check-up of the number of prisoners it was found that there were fire 
or six more than were accounted for. There were in the neighborhood 
of a thousand soldiers in the place. It was thus that these men were 
discovered and sent out to farm No. 2. 

In the case of one man who had been in France only a week before 
his arrest, I understand that while . trains at Paris, during 
a necessary wait of a few hours, he became slightly affected with drink. 
was noticed by an American military policeman: picked up, and sent 
to Ste. Anne's Hotel. He was held in the prison for 16 days, then sent 
to farm No. 2 for 16 days, and finally spent 6 days at the stockade. 
This made a total of 38 days. He had arrived in France November 12, 
1918, the yg, aur the armistice was signed, and on the 20th he was 
a prisoner. nt to France to fight for the world's liberty and de-noc- 
racy, in the two months he had been there he had been free only 8 
days! ‘The rest of the time he was a prisoner with no charge against 
him being brought up. 

Farm No. 2 was then run by Company K, One hundred and fifty- 
“ee Infantry, of the Fortieth Division. Lieut. Smith was the 
officer in charge. This lieutenant was known as “ Hard Boiled Smith“; 
in fact, he boasted of it before the men when giving special exhibi- 
tions of his criminal brutality. Farm No. 2 was a French farm out- 
side of Paris used by the American Army as a prison camp. There 
were many stables, three-quarters of which were used by the men 
of Company K, which numbered about 250 men. The other quarter 
of the stables was used for the prisoners, who sometimes numbered as 
high as 1,200 men. These men were quartered in something lile 10 
stalls, each about the size of a two-horse stall, and a loft just above 
these stalls. The overflow was put in pup tents in a small yard. 
About 16 men slept in a single stall. For the 1,200 men there was 
but one latrine about 12 fect long and 2 feet wide. It was situated 
close to where the men slept. The insanitary conditions were frightful. 

When soldiers arrived at this farm from the Paris prison they 
were taken, two at a time, to an upper floor of the building used by 
the company commander as his headquarters. Here they were thor- 
oughly searched by two sergeants in the presence of an officer. If the 

ersonal 5 or money of the men had been returncd to them 
fore they left e Paris prison, they were taken away from them 


here. A big box was placed in the center of the room. As the men's 
belongings were taken from them they were tossed into this box. 
Lieut. Hepstein sat beside the box and immediately took possession 


of anything that was valuable. Money was thrown into this box, and 
there was no way of identifying to whom it belonged. In some cases 
the men were given receipts for their money: but in others they were 
not. It all seemed to depend upon the whim of the officer. 
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Many of the men had been in the lines, where had fought the 
Hun to defeat and death. They had acquired a many souvenirs 


from Germans killed in battle or taken prisoners. These 

included almost everything—belts, nomes, Luger automatic ls, 
watches, iron crosses, medals, and any n of articles. Na Y, 
the men prized these treasures high They had won in the 


fight to make the world safe for democracy. 

These souvenirs were grabbed by the sergeants and officers with 

eat exultation. The outfit pasla Sa farm No. 2 the period 
erein described had been in France only since part of 
July or the early at S — 1918, zna none A the men m S 
ever saw any action. ese cers and sergeants were only 
get 36 rob fon men who fought for them of their hard-earned 
trophies, 

tt was 2 common thing to see a sergeant knock a man down or beat 
him up on the slightest provocation. One morning as the men fell in 
line for breakfast one man was slightly out of line. Sergt. Ball went 
up to him and punched him in the face six times. 

A most horrible incident was the case of a soldier who could not 
speak English very well, much less understand it thoroughly. He was 
struck and beaten for not snapping to a minor command. He cried 


a pup tent for solitary confinement. 

During the afternoon his quietness was no 
went over and tore his tent down he was I 
throat cnt. It was about an hour before 
the silent form borne off to the hospital. 
across the seu and land perhaps there awaited a pray. mother 
with a service star in the window of her humble who received 
word from the War tment that Gen. Pershing had reported her 
son among those who died from other causes.” 

The prison number of this unfortunate young man persecuted into 
committing suicide was 634. The date was about December 5 or 6, 
be ec and the hour his bedy was borne away was about 3 in the 

ernoon. f 

One morning about 9 o'clock four men were taken into one of the 
stallis in the stable and beaten with blackjacks for 20 minutes. 
they came out the blood was si from their faces and were 
in a horrible condition, Lieut. Hepstein, Sergt. and a dw 
fifty-eighth 


on 

ambulance arrived and 

And thousands of miles 
-haired 


geant of Company K, One hundred and 
with three general prisoners, entered the 
who were beaten up. A guard with a rifle on his shoulder stood at 
the door. After the men came out, Lieut. Hepstein and another st 
in the door examining their fists. The men were taken over to wash 
off the blood, and one man, a little weaker than the other 3 — —.— 
behind. Sergt. Ball punched him in the ear from behind and kicked him 
into line with the other three. These men were put on bread and 
water, A prisoner who carried the water to them said the rd 
inguired at the kitehen for their bread, but the mess sergeant told him 
there was no bread, so the men had to go without it. 

About 2 o'clock of that afternoon three French women were 
escorted to the officers’ quarters by „ Lieut. Mason, and 
That night the piano p until 2 o'clock in the 


even worse than farm No. 2. The men ved the same 
treatment and the living conditions were worse, if possible, than those 
at farm No. 2, because the stockade was simply prioren of mud 


said they had been 
ment they received in the German p camps 
than that which they received in the Paris prison, at 
in the stockade. 

The omer ys I have related 5 this 1 I can 5 n 
are contained so onea po from inspector general o. e 
Second Army Corps to General Head rs American Expeditionary 
Forces, and represent only a few of the atrocities committed at these 


laces. 
4 Newly returned soldiers, whom I know personally and on whom I 
rely, inform me that conditions such as I have described still exist, 
and that there seems to have been no improvement. 

Lieut. Col. Ansell has told_us what “igs oe to the soldier for the 
slightest infraction of Army Regulations. wonder what sort of pun- 
ishm has been or 


ent be meted out to those responsible for cruel- 


ties and tortures worse than ever experienced at Andersonville. 
Very truly, yours, James W. BECKMAN. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

Sundry messages, iù writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House of Representatives that the President had approved and 
signed bills and joint resolution of the following titles: 

June 30, 1919: 

HI. R. 2480. An act making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for ful- 
filling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for 
other purposes, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920; and 

H. R. 5312. An act to supply a deficiency in the appropriation 
for carrying out the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
operation of transportation systems while under Federal con- 
trol, for the just compensation of their owners, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 21, 1918. 

July 11, 1919: 

H. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution providing for the appointment 
by each Member of the House of Representatives of two per- 
sons, whose names shall be placed on the rolls of employees of 
the House of Representatives ; è 


farm No. 2, and 


H. R. 240. An act to authorize the county of Luzerne, State, 
of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge across the Susquehanna 
River from the township of Conyngham, county of Luzerne, 
Pa., to the borough of Shickshinny, county of Luzerne, Pa.; 

H. R. 241. An act to authorize the county of Luzerne, State, 
of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge across the Susquehanna, 
River from the city of Pittston, county of Luzerne, State of 
Pennsylvania, to the borough of West Pittston, county of 
Luzerne, State of Pennsylvania ; 

H. R. 242. An act to authorize the county of Luzerne, State 
of Pennsylvania, to construct a bridge across the Susquehanna 
River from the township of Conyngham, county of Luzerne, 
State of Pennsylvania, to the township of Salem, county of 
Luzerne, State of Pennsylvania; 

H. R. 530. An act for the construction of a bridge across the 
St. John River between Madawaska, Me., and Edmunston, 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada; 

H. R. 1708. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Snake River about 3 miles 
above its confluence with the Columbia River, near Pasco, Wash. ; 

H. R. 1711. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Baton 
Rouge, La.; 

H. R. 2954. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Pend Oreille River, between the towns of Metaline 
and Metaline Falls, in the State of Washington; 

H. R. 3478. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and prior fiscal years, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 4226. An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4630. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge across 
Sulphur River, near the Texas & Pacific Railroad Bridge, in 
said county and State; 

H. R. 4631. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Miller, State of Arkansas, to construct a bridge 
across Sulphur River, at or near Blackmans Point, in said 
county and State; 

H. R. 5227. An act making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes; and ; 

H. R. 5608. An act making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes. 

LUXURY TAXES. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
House bill 2021, on the Union Calendar, No. 3, be referred back 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent that House bill 2021 on the Union Calendar be 
referred back to the Committee on Ways and Means. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. What is the bill? 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is a bill introduced and brought up in 
the House some time ago to repeal section 904 of the revenue 
act. 

Mr. 5 Reserving the right to object, what is the 
purpose 

Mr. FORDNEY. Other bills have been introduced to repeal 
other sections of the law. A request was made by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue that the matter be postponed 
as to further repeal of that section of the law until he could 
make a report to the committee. The committee has received 
the report from the commissioner, and would like to have the 
bill referred back. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print with this request a letter received from the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue setting forth the estimated revenue that 
will be collected under that law for the last year and the 
coming year’s taxes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp for the purpose indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


The letter is as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Hon. JoserH W. FORDNEY, Washington, July 1, 1919. 


House of Representatices. 
Mx Dean Mn. Forpner: Referring to your telephone request for m 
ion with regard to the possible yield of revenue for the first 12- 
month period under the revenue act of 1918. I regret that our ex- 
perience thus far, covering only a period ef four months under the law, 
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wA $n tana me to speak as definitely as you would desire and I 
shou e. 
Between July 1, 1918, and February 24, 1919, when the present law 


went into effect, there was collected from all sources under the act of 
1917 and pepontten in the general depositaries, as reported to this 
bureau, $1,081,000,000. 

Between the effective date of the present law, February 24, 1919, 
and the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1919, there has been collected 
$2.758,000,000, making a total for the fiscal year 1919 of $3,839,000,000. 

We have, as you know, had the benefit of only two of the four in- 
stallment payments under the present law. On the March 15 install- 
ment we collected from income and profits taxes $1,185,000,000; from 
the second installment, due June 15, we collected from income and profits 
taxes $949,000,000. The collections, therefore, from income and profits 
taxes for the two installments amount to slightly more than $2,134,- 


„000. 

It is my opinion that the number of individuals and corporations that 
have paid their income and profits taxes in full will reduce the Septem- 
ber and December installments from these sources to possibly $900,- 
000,000 each, making the collections from income oF se taxes 
under the law, for the first 12-month period, $3,900,000,000. The esti- 
mated yield under this law from income and profits taxes was 
$4,400,000,000. We are e ting the audit of old income and profits 
returns in such a way that we may be able to make up from back taxes, 
the canvass of delinquent taxpayers, and other internal-revenue sources 
the ap nt deficit in the estimates above indicated. 

We have been delayed in interpreting the law and getting out the 
necessary regulations and forms for the collection of the sales and mis- 
cellaneous taxes, but this is now under full headway, and we expect 
to collect 8 more than the amount estimated. 

I am of the opinion that we shall be able to collect during the first 
12-month period under the new law the estimated amount, $5,800,- 

000, and the estimated $4,000,000,000 during the second 12-month 
period under the reduced rates. At this time there is not sufficient 
ndication of additional margin over the estimated amounts to justify 
a recommendation for the repeal of any revenue-producing section of the 
law other than as already indicated by the department without there 
should be substituted therefor equally productive revenue sources. 

Sincerely, yours, 
DANIEL C. ROPER, Commissioner. 


ABSENCE OF A QUORUM, 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that no quorum 
is present in order that Members may have an opportunity to 
hear the President’s message. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that no quorum is present, and evidently there is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, and 
the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Emerson Johnson, S. Dak. Ragsdale 
Andrews, Md. Fairfield Johnston, N. Y, ney, H. T. 
Anthonx Fitzgerald Kearns , W. Va. 
Ashbrook Frear Kennedy, R. I Riordan 
Bacharach Freeman Ki ouse 

Baer Garrett Kin Rowan 
Black Glynn Kreider Rucker 
Britten Godwin, N. C. Lever ba: 
Brooks, Pa. Goodall Linthicum Scully 
Browne Gould Lufkin Slemp 
Browning Graham, Pa McAndrews Snyder 
Brumbaugh Griest McClintic Steele 
Caraway Hamill Maher Steenerson 
Costello Hastings Mann Stiness 
Crago eflin Mason Sullivan 
Cullen Hickey Morin Thompson, Ohio. 
Curry, Calif Hicks Mudd valle 

Davis, Minn Holland Neely 7 

Dempsey Howard Olney Voigt 
Dooling Hull, Tenn. Peters Wilson, III. 
Eagan 5 Phelan Winslow 
Echols Hutchinson Porter Woodyard 
Edmonds Ireland rn 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-eight members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


PRINTING THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that 30,000 copies of the President’s address to the 
Senate on Thursday last be printed as a House document, to 
be distributed through the folding room. I endeavored yester- 
day to secure this as an amendment to the resolution which the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] offered, but on very bad in- 
formation he said that it was already printed along with the 
treaty in the Senate. I then withdrew the amendment which I 
offered and this morning the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] 
tells me that what he stated yesterday was not true. People 
want the speech. Of course all of the newspapers have pub- 
lished it, but some people keep files of these addresses, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that 30,000 copies of the President’s address to 
the Senate on Thursday last be printed as a House document 
for the use of the House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL—VETO MESSAGE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read: 3 


To the House of Representatives: 


I take the liberty of returning H. R. 3157, “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920,” without my signature. 

I realize, of course, the grave inconvenience which may arise 
from the postponement of this legislation at this time, but feel 
obliged to withhold my signature because of the clause which 
provides that “at and after 2 o'clock antemeridian on Sunday, 
October 26, 1919, next, the act entitled ‘An act to save daylight 
and to provide standard time for the United States,’ approved 
March 19, 1918, be, and the same is hereby, repealed.” 

I believe that the repeal of the act referred to would be a very 
grave inconvenience to the country, and I think that I am justi- 
fied in saying that it would constitute something more than an 
inconvenience. It would involve a serious economic loss. The 
act of March 19, 1918, to“ save daylight“ resulted not only from 
a careful study of industrial conditions by competent men fa- 
miliar with the business operations of the country, but also from 
observation of the happy and beneficial consequences of similar 
legislation in other countries where legislation of this character 
has been for some time in operation, and where it has resulted, 
as the act of March 19, 1918, has resulted in the United States, 
in substantial economies. That act was intended to place the 
chief business activities of the country as nearly as might be 
within the limits of daylight throughout the year. It resulted 
in very great economies of fuel and in substantial economies of 
energy, because of the very different effect of work done in the 
daylight and work done by artificial light. It, moreover, served 
the daily convenience of the many communities of the country 
in a way which gave all but universal satisfaction, and the over- 
whelming testimony of its value which has come to me convinces 
me that I should not be justified in acquiescing in its repeal. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

11 July, 1919. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Agricultural appropriation bill, with the President's veto, 
be taken up for consideration on Monday next, immediately 
after the reading of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that the Agricultural appropriation bill, together 
with the President's veto, be taken up for consideration on 
Monday next immediately after the reading of the Journal. Is 
there objection? ; 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would ask the gentleman if he intends to take up the Agri- 
cultural bill section by section and go through all of it in the 
event that the President's veto is sustained? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, my request is to take the Dill 
up for reconsideration, in view of the President’s message, under 
the rules on Monday next, immediately after the reading of the 
Journal, 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
why not take it up now? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think that the Members want to have a 
little time in which to consider the veto. There has been no 
advance information with regard to it. I think it is hardly 
fair to the House or to the President, and particularly to those 
Members of the House who are not present to-day, to take the 
matter up immediately. 

Mr: McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not see why this matter is not taken up now, when this 
large membership is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. BARKLEY. If objection is made to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming, when will the vote be taken on the 
President’s veto? = 

The SPEAKER. Unless some motion intervenes, it will be 
taken immediately. It would be in order to move to post- 
pone it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to postpone the re- 
consideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill, together 
with the President’s veto, until Monday next immediately after 
the reading of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming, that the reconsideration of the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, with the President's veto, be post- 
poned until Monday next immediately after the reading of the 
Journal. 
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. The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. FeRAM and Mr. McArrHur) there were—ayes 225, 
noes 77. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi demands 
the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until counted. [After. counting.] 
Twenty-four Members have arisen, not a sufficient number, and 
the yeas and nays are refused. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I demand the other side. 

The SPEAKER. A vote has just shown 302 Members pres- 
ent, and the Chair does not think he is called upon to ask for 
the other side. 

So the motion to postpone was agreed to. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL—VETO MESSAGE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read: 


To the House of Representatives: 


I find myself obliged to return H. R. 6176, “An act making 
appropriations for the sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other pur- 
poses,” without my signature, because of certain items of the 
bill which seem to me likely to be of the most serious conse- 
quences. Under the vocational rehabilitation bill, which became 
law June 27, 1918, the Congress has sought to fulfill the expecta- 
tions of the country that their soldier, sailor, and marine dis- 
abled in the recent war should be given an opportunity to secure 
at the expense and under the fostering care of the Federal 
Government such training as he needs to overcome the. handi- 
cap of his disability and to resume his place as a civilian able 
to earn a living upon something like equal footing with those 
with whom he was associated before he made his great sacrifice 
for the honor and defense of the country. 

The work of rehabilitation under this admirable law is now at 
its height, and was to have been given greater speed and cer- 
tainty by the amendment to section 2 of the vocational rehabili- 
tation bill, which I have to-day signed, and which places the 
whole responsibility for vocational training in a single agency, 
virtually transferring from the War Risk Insurance Bureau to 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education $6,000,000 with 
which to support disabled men in training at the generous figure 
of $80 a month for a single man and $100 a month for a man 
and his wife. 

It is a matter of very grave concern, therefore, that at the 
very moment when these disabled men are coming in constantly 
increasing numbers to the Government to avail themselves of 
this generous plan that there should appear in the sundry civil 
appropriation bill, which I now return, limiting clauses which 
will do much more than seriously cripple and retard the bene- 
ficial work of restoring these men to useful and contented lives. 
Those clauses would probably, in fact, if put into effect, nullify 
the whole purpose of the act and render its administration prac- 
tically impossible. The section of the bill which I now return, 
which governs the appropriation for this work, provides the sum 
of $6,000,000 for all the expenses of rehabilitation, including 
the support of the disabled men in training, and this sum is 
stated to be “in lieu of the appropriation contained in the act 
approved July —, 1919, amending section 2 of the act approved 
June 27, 1918.” Inasmuch as there are already over 4,000 dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines in training, and inasmuch 
as another 4,000 will be put into training now that the amend- 
ment to section 2 has become law, it is clear that even at the 
rate of only $80 a month a sum approximating $8,000,000 will 
be required for the mere support of these men, and that under 
the present appropriation nothing will be available for their 
tuition and travel or for placing them where they can earn a 
living, and it will be impossible to meet the needs of the new 
thousands who are every week seeking the benefits of the re- 
habilitation act. In the offices of the board in the District 
of Columbia and in 14 great centers of the United States imme- 
diate help is being given to men in need of these services, and 
these offices are used for the essential purpose of keeping accu- 
rate records, of providing proper medical survey of the men, 
of caring for them in their illnesses, and for various adminis- 
trative costs inseparable from difficult work of this kind, which 
must, in the present circumstances, reach to every corner of the 
United States. 

Furthermore, the same section of the sundry civil bill places 
such limitations upon the salaries which the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education is permitted to pay that it will 
inevitably result in the loss by the Vocational Board of a very 
large number of men who have made themselves especially 
valuable, and, indeed, indispensable, in this new work by rea- 
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son of their native ability, their proven general experience, and 
their special training, and.to whose advice the disabled men 
must look as well as for superintendence in the matter of 
training and employment. Among these are the vocational 
advisers, whose special duty it is to study the men in the hos- 
pitals, confer with them, and lay out their vocational plans. 
These hospital cases must, if these men are to be dismissed or 
allowed to resign, get along entirely without such advice and 
supervision until they have been able, after their discharge, to 
make their way on their own initiative to the distant offices of 
the Federal board. 

These serious limitations upon the amount of money avail- 
able and the uses to which it is to be put involves, therefore, 
an actual disruption of a carefully built up service at the very 
moment when the disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines now in 
the country or returning to it are most immediately in need of 
help. This is a matter of the gravest consequence. It can not 
but have far-reaching and disastrous effects upon the plan so 
carefully thought out for the immediate and thorough re- 
habilitation of men in the service of the country. 

I therefore return the bill with the hope that the Congress 


will reconsider this section of the law, restore the six millions 


appropriated under the act amending section 2, and most lib- 
erally reyise the salary limitations, so that this beneficent 
work may go on and go on at once. I am conyinced that in 
this matter I speak the sentiments and the hopes of those who 
have most carefully studied the needs of the returning soldiers 
and who are best qualified fo carry out a purpose which I am 
sure the country has very much at heart. k 


Woo ILSON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 8110 
II July, 1919. : 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill H. R. 6176, 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, and the President’s message 
in regard thereto, be referred to the Committee on appro- 
priations. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
President’s message be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, i 

Mr. GOOD. And on that motion I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. i 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If the motion of the gentleman from 
Iowa should not prevail—that is, if it should not be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations—when would the vote on 
the question of sustaining or overriding the veto come? 

The SPEAKER. It will be voted on immediately, unless some 
other motion shall direct or fix some other time. i 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, if it is in order, I was taken 
by surprise by the motion of the gentleman from Iowa. [Cries 
of Regular order!”] I am not objecting to its going to the 
committee, but as a matter of justice and fair dealing I think I 
should be permitted to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations one or two questions. 

Mr. GOOD. The previous question has been ordered; there 
is only one question before the House. j 

. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. | 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to ask if under the rules of the 
House debate is not allowed upon a motion of this sort? 

The SPEAKER. Twenty minutes on a side is allowed. | 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I ask for recognition. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Iowa first. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to be heard? 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do not care at this time to be 
heard upon the motion at all. I reserve the remainder of my, 
time. 

The SPEAKER, Unless some member of the Committee on 
Appropriations on the minority side desires recognition the 
Chair will recognize the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary, 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Was not the motion for the 
previous question carried? 

The SPEAKER. It was. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then what is the parlia- 
mentary status? 

The SPEAKER. There are 20 minutes on a side on the 
pronoun question. 

BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a very, 
brief statement in connection with the veto message of the 
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President as relating to this appropriation. The Members of 
the House who are present will remember that when we had 
up the discussion of the sundry civil bill carrying this item that 
in connection with the other members of the Committee on 
Education I very sincerely and earnestly sought to impress 
upon the membership of the Committee of the Whole House 
at that time the utter inadequacy of the appropriation carried 
in the bill for the purpose of carrying on the work of the 
Vocational Board. And when the matter came back to the 
House and was reported by the conferees Members will recall 
I asked the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the motion to postpone or refer. 
I make the point of order-he must confine himself to the ques- 
tion before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. The question 
before the House is to refer to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the gentleman, of course, must confine himself to 
that motion. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I was merely stating the 
preliminary situation before referring to that proposition. As 
far as I am personally concerned, without any conference with 
the other members of the Committee on Education, I have no 
objection to this motion which has been offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa, but I would like to inquire of the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, in view of this proposed ref- 
erence to his committee, in view of the statements made by the 
President, and in view of the statements contained in the sum- 
mary of the situation which I had printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on Wednesday, whether or not the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will be inclined to reconsider the 
proposition upon its merits at an immediate date and refer the 
matter back to the House, and if so, when? 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman it has always been 
the policy of the Committee on Appropriations in a matter of 
the importance of this provision to give it full consideration 
within the time that the committee can consider it. The com- 
mittee did consider this matter. The limitation placed upon 
the bill with reference to salaries is much more liberal than the 
bill which the gentleman voted for in the last Congress and 
which passed the House with much more stringent limitations 
as to salaries. The very thing that the President complains of 
passed the House without a dissenting vote, and even the presi- 
dential voice was not heard with regard to that action, which 
took place more than four months ago, until 12 days after this 
bill should have become the law. My object in sending the bill 
to the Committee on Appropriations is that this matter might be 
investigated and find cut what the merits of the presidential 
message were in that respect, and if the situation is serious to 
correct it. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I raise the question that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa is pursuing the very path of the gentleman 
from Alabama, that he is discussing the merits of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from Iowa 
was discussing the question of whether it should go to the 
committee or not. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As far as I am concerned, I do not care 
to raise that phase of it. I think the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Iowa clearly indicate, as far as that is concerned, 
he has the same fixed opinion upon this proposition that he had 
entertained heretofore, and I want to ask the gentleman if he 
in these hearings will call before the committee the Director of 
the Vocational Board and those who have charge of its ad- 
ministration in an executive way 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I insist on my point of order. 
The only thing before the House is the question of whether 
this matter shall be postponed or be referred to the committee. 
A discussion on the merits of the bill is not before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The point of the gentleman from Illinois 
is well taken, that the only subject before the House is the 
reference to the committee, but the House in determining 
whether it shall be referred or not can properly consider in 
some measure the objections that are made to it. The Chair 
thinks the colloquy between the gentleman from Alabama and 
the gentleman from Iowa was in order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered. 
The question is on referring the bill with the veto to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


PROHIBITION OF INTOXICATING BEVERAGES. 
The SPEAKER. The House under its previous order auto- 


matically resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
-on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 


prohibition-enforcement law. 
Goop] will take the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 6810, of which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and to regu- 
late the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits Lor 
other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of Picabo 
and promote its use in scientific research and in the development o 
fuel, dye, and other lawful industries. : 

The CHAIRMAN. There remain 3 hours and 13 minutes for 
general debate, 1 hour and 35 minutes to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrean] and 1 hour and 38 
minutes by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor]. 

The gentleman from Minnesota is recognized. 

Rt EET IN; I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ors]. 

Mr. BOIES. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of this Sixty-sixth 
Congress, in the discussion of this bill, which is designed to give 
effect to the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, it has been stated by a Member of this House that 
this bill was not drafted by the Judiciary Committee. As a 
member of the committee, I can not state who was the author of 
the original draft; but I am able to say that the bill as presented 
to this House by the chairman of the committee is not, by any 
means, the original draft but is the faithful presentation of the 
views of a very large majority of the committee, after hearings 
and discussions extending over a period of nearly 30 days. And 
I give credit to every member of the committee for his earnest- 
ness in urging his attitude in connection with the many proposi- 
tions that were proposed, discussed, and considered. 

While a majority of the committee is responsible for the pre- 
sentation of this bill, the real responsibility now rests upon the 
Members of this House. The work of adding an amendment, of 
any kind or character, to the Constitution of this Government in- 
volves a most serious undertaking. One that should not be at- 
tempted unless a great national question is involved affecting 
vitally the lives, happiness, and welfare of the people of this 
Nation—in the language of the preamble of our Constitution: 
“Promote the general welfare.” 

So important did the framers of our Constitution regard the 
matter of amendments thereto that they provided the method, 
and declared that before an amendment could be lawfully pro- 
posed two-thirds of both Houses of Congress shall deem it neces- 
sary, or, on the application of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the several States, shall call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments. This done, the proposed amendment does not become a 
part of the Constitution until the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States ratify the proposal. 

All this precaution has attended the adoption of Article XVIII, 
with which we are dealing, and which has now become and is 
a part of the supreme law of the land. Every Member of this 
Congress has taken a solemn oath to support and defend this 
article as fully and to the same extent as the other 17. 

This is a Republic in fact when ruled by a majority of the 
people, and it occurs to me that a Congressman, of all other 
citizens, can illy afford to suggest that any law this Congress 
enacts to give force and effect to Article XVIII will not be 
obeyed. ~ 

I am also convinced that the gentleman who said in his dis- 
cussion of this bill that the next or any subsequent Congress 
could make provision for an intoxicant containing 12 per cent 
of alcohol did not fully realize what he was saying. As, if the 
gentleman's statement is correct, a subsequent Congress might 
repeal the one-half of 1 per cent clause and in lieu thereof insert 
70 or even 100 per cent. 

In such event, I ask the gentleman what he thinks the Su- 
preme Court of the United States would say about such an 
amendment, 

This amendment to the Constitution authorizes this Congress 
to pass laws for its enforcement. The amendment means just 
what the words import—-to prohibit the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation, importation, or exportation of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes. Three States of this Union only, 
have neglected to ratify this amendment. There is but one side 
to the question as to where our duty lies. The people of this 
country, without regard to politics, expect Congress to enact 
laws that will enforce the provisions of this constitutional 
amendment and to effectually enforce them. 

Much quibbling is being indulged in on the question, What 
is intoxicating liquor? There are certainly degrees of intoxica- 
tion, and it is well known that the degree of intoxication de- 
pends upon the per cent of alcohol contained in the liquor 
and the quantity taken into the stomach within a given time. 


The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
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The Supreme Court of Iowa has held many times, under the 
statute prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquor, that the sale 
of any beverage containing any alcohol whatsoever is prohibited. 
Iowa is not alone in such construction of like statutes. It is 
supported by the decisions of the courts of other States and of 
the Federal courts. 

The broad statements of some physicians, testifying in favor 
of the brewers, that 2} per cent alcohol in beer is not intoxicat- 
ing is misleading. They should be subjected to a cross-examina- 
tion and their full testimony considered before it can be fairly 
urged that what they say upon direct examination constitutes 
all the testimony in the case. The average man, who has touched 
elbows with his fellow men for a considerable portion of his 
life, undoubtedly knows that one ordinary glass of 2} per cent 
beer would not perceptibly intoxicate a person. But it does 
not follow that such a beer is not an intoxicating beverage. 
Would any live doctor say that 10 glasses of 21 per cent beer 
would not intoxicate the average person—man or woman, boy 
or girl—consumed within two hours or even five hours? It 
probably has been the general observation that some persons 
may become drunk on a quantity of alcohol that would not 
perceptibly intoxicate some other person. This is not the ques- 
tion presented to us for our consideration and determination. 
We are bound, in all good conscience, here and now, to enact 
such laws for the enforcement of this eighteenth article of the 
Constitution as will meet the judgment of the people of this 
country and as is contemplated by this amendment. 

There being no argument in favor of the saloon, there being 
no excuse for the liquor traffic, the same having become an 
outlawed business, and so considered by 90 per cent of the 
people of this country, I can furnish small excuse, if any, for 
detaining you at any great length. However, there is one ques- 
tion to which I desire to call your attention. 

The professional bootlegger is by nature a criminal, and, as 
such, should be dealt with. The bootlegger is the villain who 
hands out the vilest of yile whisky to the boys of this country. 
He transacts his business in the back alleys and other out-of-the- 
way places; he is an animal in human form, but without hu- 
manity in his breast. He supplies the poor, weak man with that 
which kills, Fathers and mothers fear and loath this outlaw. 

In this bill now under consideration there is no provision for 
enjoining the botlegger. It is true that criminal action may be 
instituted against him, but this is not sufficient. From my ex- 
perience of more than 35 years as a lawyer and as a judge I know 
that the needs of scciety demand that the bootlegger be en- 
joined when he offends against the law. Under this bill as it 
now reads you may prosecute him criminally, but this means 
delay in many cases, which are unnecessary to enumerate at 
this time, as it is well understood by the layman as well as the 
lawyer that continuances are frequent, that juries do not always 
agree, and that sometimes even a bootlegger has sympathizers 
in the jury box. With this injunction once applied, you can 
take this traitor to humanity immediately upon his offending 
and dispose of him summarily, yet justly. 

In view of my experience in handling the bootlegger, at the 
proper time I shall offer an amendment, and in order that the 
Members of this House may have time to consider the same I 
will now advise you of its contents, to wit: 

Sec. —. That any person who shall, with intent to effect a sale of 
liquor, by himself, his mone? ad servant, or agent, for himself or any 
person, company, or corporation, keep or carry around on his person, or 
in a vehicle, or other conveyance whatsoever, or leave in a place for 
another to secure, any liquor, or who shall travel to solicit, or solicit, or 
take, or 1 7 43 orders for the sale, shipment, or delivery of liquor in 
violation of this title is guilty of a nuisance, and may be restrained by 
injunction, NN permanent, from doing or continuing to do 
any ot 12175 acts or things and from otherwise violating the provisions 

In such proceedings it shall not be necessary to show any 
intention on the part of the accused to continue such violations 
if the action is brought within 60 days following such violation 
of the law. 

I desire to register my disagreement with the claims made 
upon this floor, that a man should be permitted to “ live his own 
life.“ Such claim may receive indorsement when such life, 
or the opportunity for a certain mode of life, does not jeopardize 
the lives and the welfare of the many. This claim, in its broad 
sense, means license, not liberty. The individual who refuses 
to sacrifice a little for the good of the many is burdened with 
mistaken notions regarding his obligations to his neighbors, to 
his Government, and to the world. 

I submit that the fair fame of labor and the good name and 
memory of the American soldier have been insulted, directly and 
by inuendo, in the effort to connect them, as great bodies of 
men, with those who stand guard in defense of the liquor traffic. 
[Applause.] ` 

Mr. REBER. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, in the temporary absence of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor], I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun]. [Applause.] 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Chairman, the constitutional amendment for 
prohibition has been adopted. There is no doubt but Congress 
should pass some law regarding the question of what is intoxi- 
cating liquor. But the provisions of this bill, in my judgment, 
will cause constant violations of the law. They are altogether 
too harsh, too drastic. I want to call to the attention of the 
committee a little colloquy that occurred on this floor on the 30th 
of December, 1918. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] 
was speaking, and said, among other things, this: 

Let me remind the gentleman that in all probability we would have 
to-day two saloons in this Capitol, as we did have for many years, if it had 
not been that the law which drove the whisky out of the Capitol was 
not brought in on a separate bill, but was ingrafted as legislation upon 
an immigration bill, and, as a matter of fact, was voted for in derision 
by a good many gentlemen. 

Mr. Krrcurn said “it was put on as a sort of a joke.” 

Mr. Cannon then interrupted and said: 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a suggestion right there? 

Mr. KrrcHIN said “ Yes.” 

Then Mr. Cannon continued: 

My observation is that while they do not sell liquor down in the 
restaurant it is quite as easy to get liquor of any kind in the Capitol as it 
ever was, 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. KAHN. No; I can not yield. 

And there was not a single Member on the floor of this 
House 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. KAHN. I will not yield. I have only 15 minutes. 

And there was not a single gentleman on this floor that denied 
the accuracy of the statement of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Cannon]. 

I repeat, and the Recorp discloses the truth of my statement, 
that nobody arose on this floor on that occasion to deny the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RAKER. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 


Mr. K. . I decline to yield. 
The IRMAN. The gentleman from California will pro- 
Mr. CANNON, Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion, 


and that is to cut out everything that was said out of order 

Mr. KAHN. I have only 15 minutes, and I desire to make 
a statement to the committee. This is an important matter. 
One can not begin to discuss it as it should be discussed in 15 
minutes. Therefore I do not want to be interrupted. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal of hypocrisy and cant and 
hysteria in this country. I have never yet been carried off my 
feet by the excitement or the emotional frenzy of the hour. I 
want to say here and now that I believe absolutely in tem- 
perance, and have always believed in it. I am not a drinking 
man. I do not drink liquor. There are thousands of men who 
drink infinitely more in one week than I in five years who are 
shouting their heads off to-day all over this country for pro- 
hibition. I do not question their motives. I do not question the 
motives of anyone. Everyone must solve these problems ac- 
cording to his own light and the dictates of his own conscience. 
And I have always had the courage of my own convictions on 
these questions. 

I would not want to serve in Congress a single day if I felt 
I had to suppress my own views on a question that I considered 
to be one of fundamental principle in order to be reelected. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a third party that ought to be con- 
sidered in this legislation. I want to quote from William 
Graham Sumner, of Yale, a very able professor, who in 1884 
wrote an essay On the case of a certain man who is never 
thought of.” I desire to quote at this time from that essay. 
He speaks of The forgotten man“: 

The fallacy of all prohibitory, sumptuary, and moral legislation is 
the same. A and B determine to be teetotalers, which is often a wise 
determination and sometimes a necessary one. If A and B are moved 
by considerations which seem to them good, that is enough. But A and 
B put their heads ther to get a law passed which shall force C to 
be a teetotaler for the sake of D, who is in danger of drinking too 
much, There is no pore on A and B. They are having their own 
way, and they like it. There is rarely any pressure on He does 
not like it and evades it. The pressure all comes on C. The question 
then arises, Who is C? He is the man who wants alcoholic liquors 
for any honest purpose whatsoever, who would use his liberty without 
abusing it, who would occasion no poon question, and trouble nobody 
at all. He is the pad aa man again, and as soon as he is drawn from 
his obscurity we see that he is just what each one of us ought to be. 

I commend that to the careful consideration of every Member 
of this House. The biographer of Prof. Sumner informs us 
that he hated what is commonly known as “gush.” What a 
world of it the professor would have encountered if he had had 
to listen to the debates on these questions in our days. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have always opposed prohibition legislation, 
for two reasons. In the first place, such legislation holds out to 
the peoples of the world an indictment of the American people. 
It holds them up as a nation of inebriates, who can not curb 
their appetites. I deny such to be the case. We are as sober 
as any nation on earth, and the attitude of 2,000,000 men in 
France, who were able to buy wine over there and other liquors 
as well, attests as powerfully as anything I might say on the 
subject the sobriety of the American citizen under any and 
every circumstance. [Applause.] 

My second objection to such legislation is that it is a mistake 
to say that prohibition legislation makes for obedience to law. 
I contend that it leads to lawlessness. You all know that in 
every prohibition community in this country men violate the 
prohibition laws. They think it but a little thing to violate 
such a law. But it is only a step from the violation of what 
they deem a minor law to the violation of a more serious law. 

Let me give you the statistics right here in the District of 
Columbia, the Nation’s Capital, to emphasize what I say. I 
have here the records from the police court, over the signature 
of the clerk of that court. He says that the cases in the Dis- 
trict branch of the police court are as follows for the period 
covered : 

Oases filed in the District branch of the police court. 


— 13,138 
C00 se AO 
8 


That is more than they ever had before here in the District 
of Columbia. The cases filed in the United States branch of 
the police court were as follows: 

Jan: 2) ene os aa 3, 237 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1917 8, 405 
Jan. 1 to June 80, 1918_ 
July 1 to Dec. 31, 1918. 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1919 

This statement is signed by F. A. Sebring, clerk of the 
police court of the District of Columbia. The collections for 
fines imposed in that court are equally interesting and en- 
lightening about lawlessness. Here are the figures: è 

Cash received in the District branch of the police court. 


pe Be re fe My PSI ES E SI A Peiy uN 56, 642. 85 
. BES AS AS LAL SS 80. 523. 30 


137, 166.15 
ÁE 


An IE y AA S E E 70, 851. 04 
T 97. 364. 45 


107, 715. 40 
SS 


r ed 96, 169. 88 
Cash received in the United States branch of the police court. 


rr, R wees ape a ese wens iawn N $12, 556. 45 
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29. 888. 68 
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20, 323. 46 
29, 419. 17 


49, 742. 63 
r — 
F e 33. 341. 73 


That is a sum in excess of anything that has ever been col- 
lected for a like period in the history of the District of Colum- 
bia, I am told, and that statement of cash receipts is also signed 
by the clerk of the police court of the District of Columbia. 
So that the statement that is generally made that prohibition 
laws wipe out crime, here in the Nation’s Capital at least, is 
not borne out by the facts. But in spite of what the records of 
the District of Columbia disclose I maintain emphatically that 
. majority of Americans are peaceful and law- 
a g. 

This bill, of course, would prohibit the manufacture of wine. 
In my own State the wine industry represents an investment of 
anywhere between $100,000,000 to $150,000,000. That industry 
was fostered not only by the Federal Government, but by our 
State government. We have a viticultural commission which 
studied the question of the proper varieties of grapes for wine 
making. Our farmers and our vine growers were taught what 
varieties to raise. The Federal Government had experts who 
conducted experiment stations throughout the wine-growing 
regions of California to instruct our people what varieties were 
best suited to our soil and our climate. That industry has gone 
ahead. Thousands of citizens are engaged in it. 

Under this bill not a pint of light wine can be manufactured 
in California. That whole industry is wiped out. Why, little 
Switzerland, when she undertook to wipe out the business of 
the manufacture and sale of one of the injurious liquors— 
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absinthe—undertook to pay every man who was in that business 
for the loss he would sustain by reason of the destruction of his 
business. And yet gentlemen on this floor vote to wipe out a 
great industry of a great State, fostered by the Federal Govern- 
ment as well as the State government, without any compunc- 
tion whatever. [Applause.] 

The experience of other countries has shown that the drinking 
of wine and beer is not injurious to the welfare of the people of 
those countries. But, after all, as I have frequently repeated 
on this floor, it is not the use but the abuse of alcoholic stimu- 
lants that is injurious, I repeat what I have stated on previous 
occasions regarding prohibition legislation—that, in my opinion, 
those who can not control their appetites for stimulants will 
resort, under prohibition, to the use of habit-forming drugs. 
That is infinitely more harmful to a nation than the use of 
alcohol. 

Men in authority in the large cities of the country have called 
attention to the fact that since the prohibition wave has begun 
to sweep over our country the drug habit has begun to increase 
enormously. Therefore, I say, let us have rational and not 
radical legislation regarding the use of alcoholic liquors. 

I repeat what I said at the beginning of these remarks—that 
this proposed legislation is so severe and so drastic that if 
enacted as it has been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary it will defeat its own ends. < 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Coapy]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I was a Member of the Sixty-third Congress and voted against 
the Hobson prohibition resolution that came before this House 
for consideration at that time and which failed to get the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote. I voted against the submission of this 
resolution, and I voted against it because I believed the action 
of this House in favor of that submission constituted a danger- 
ous invasion of the rights of the States and one which I fear will 
come back to plague that section of the country from which so 
many votes in its favor came and from that section of the 
country whose Members violated the principles of a lifetime 
the principles and doctrine of State rights. 

Already, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I hear rumblings of 
what is to come, not only from the majority side of this Cham- 
ber but from this side as well, and it will be retributive justice. 
You can not violate a principle without suffering the effects 
that flow from such violation, 

As for myself, I sincerely trust it will not come, and if a 
measure of that kind is submitted here it will not receive my 
vote. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], one of the 
able members of the Committee on Ways and Means, one of the 
best-posted men on finance and revenue, told this House the 
other day that the loss of revenue that will be occasioned will 
amount to $1,000,000,000, That loss will be sustained without 
any substantial benefit accruing to the country. 

A great many of the Members who have preceded me have 
told us that you can not enforce an amendment of this kind, 
and that you can not enforce the strict provisions of this so- 
called enforcement act. We have heard that not only from 
men who are antiprohibitionists, but we have heard it from men 
who have been prohibitionists all their lives and have always 
voted for State prohibition. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. FITZGERALD] told us about the conditions in Maine, close 
by his own State. I do not know why he went away up to 
Maine to find out the existence of conditions under prohibition, 
He could find them right here in the District of Columbia. 

And in that connection I would like to read to the House 
just a portion of a letter written to the Baltimore Sun by a 
gentleman who in his day was one of the most noted journalists 
here in Washington, an observant man, a man not given to 
exaggeration. He is now retired. Let me read what he says 
about conditons here in the District of Columbia. He an- 
swers the statement that prohibition has bettered the condi- 
tions in the District, and he starts out by saying: 

Have they? Come over to, Washington and see for yourself. In 
the last 12 months there have been more murders, more burglaries, 
more rapes, more pocketpicking, more holdups than in any similar 

riod during the “ wicked” era. lice force seems to have 

ppeared from the streets of the city. It is said they are scou: 
all the adjacent country roads in Maryland, chasing after pints o 
whisky in the pockets of bootleggers. Of late there is not an hour 
in the day or night that some crime is not committed in this city, 
and not minor enses by any means, In one week there were five 


criminal assaults made on white women by pearecs and not one 
ure 


offender caught. Women are almost afraid to ven out alone after 


dark, 


A truthful picture of conditions in the District of Columbia 
since you forced prohibition down the throats of the people 
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here without giving them an opportunity to be heard. You, 
Mr. Chairman, and I, and every Member of the last Congress, 
remember how that bill was brought in and how a gag rule 
was invoked, and how discussion was cut off, and not a man 
who opposed that bill was permitted to discuss it for a minute. 
Some of the ablest constitutional lawyers in this. House have 
said that this bill is not constitutional. Oh, but, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, I do not expect that to have any weight with 
these men in this House who are intent upon putting over on 
us this enforcement act. What, Mr. Chairman, is the Con- 
stitution among the followers and adherents of the Anti-Saloon 
League when they want to carry out their own purposes? I 
was very much pained the other day when the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cunninl, who, I believe, is a member of the 
‘Judiciary Committee—I am sorry he is not here to-day—took 
occasion in the course of his remarks to reflect upon people 
who came to Washington to exercise rights guaranteed to them 
under the Constitution to petition Congress. Here is the lan- 
‘guage he uses. He says: 

The meeting held in front of the Capitol was for the purpose of 
intimidating Congress. 

And he reflected upon the people who comprised that delega- 
tion. He said they appeared to have been foreign born. 
the time come when you are going to discriminate against a 
man because his forebears were born on the other side of the 
ocean? Are you going to pass one law for the native-born 
citizen and another for the naturalized citizen? In the early 
stages of the Great War, in the district I represent, in the great 
city of Baltimore, the sons of the foreign-born citizens did 
not wait for the draft. They enlisted at the outbreak of the 
war. They went into the Navy, they went into the Army, 
they went into the Marine Corps, and in many cases there were 
young boys under 18 who, for the purpose of supporting their 
country when it needed support, made false statements as to 
their ages to enable them to fight for the flag of their fathers’ 
and mothers’ adopted country. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. COAD X. And yet, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we 
find a Member of this House reflecting upon people simply be- 
cause they were born in another country, good naturalized citi- 
zens, because they came here to petition Congress. Ah, I said 
the sons of those men went to the front and fought, and one of 
the gentlemen who reflected upon these men, one of the Mem- 
bers of this House who reflected upon these citizens who came 
here exercising their lawful rights, while the boys of these 
foreign-born citizens were fighting and dying in France—that 
gentleman, a Member of this House, although within the draft 
age, and a strong and healthy man, was safely tucked away in 
his office here in Washington. 

I listened to some of the gentlemen from Kansas tell about 
the wonders that prohibition has wrought there. I remember 
a few years ago reading about a banquet of the Kansas Soci- 
ety in New York City, and it was addressed by a then member 
of the United States Senate, not now a member of that body. 
Like nearly all Kansans when called upon to speak at affairs 
of that kind, he chose as his topic prohibition, and told about 
the wonders it had accomplished in his State—how the farm- 
ers had succeeded under it. But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
every member of that Kansas Society had left the dry State of 
Kansas, had gone to the wet State of New York, and there 
achieved fame and fortune. [Applause.] 

We have abandoned legalized control of the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating drinks, and as a result there is to-day, 
and will continue to be, an increased consumption of liquors— 
‘or, rather, of cheap and dangerous substitutes therefor. Right 
here in the city of Washington, as I pointed out before, there 
has been a shocking increase in the number of crimes com- 
mitted since the District went dry. 

This enforcement measure, which bears the name of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota and which—it is alleged and not de- 
nied—was prepared by the counsel for the Anti-Saloon League, 
is the most drastic and most revolutionary measure ever pre- 
sented to this body, and it has been characterized as such by 
some of the ablest men here—men who believe in prohibition 
and have voted for it, but who are alarmed, and rightly so, 
because it contains provisions that will permit an inyasion of 
the sacred rights of the individual in his home. 

It will greatly augment the political power of the Federal 
Government and will deal a death blow to the rights of the 
States. 

The attempted enforcement of this amendment by the Gen- 
eral Government will mean the employment of several hun- 
dred thousand men. I say attempted enforcement, because I 
believe you can not successfully enforce a law of this kind 


because of the antagonistic attitude toward it of a large part 
of our people. 

You should leave to the several States the matter of enforce- 
ment. .You submitted the amendment to the State legislatures, 
and they ratified it. Are we not now willing to trust the same 
States to enact enforcement legislation? They are best capable 
of dealing with the question. Are there any Members here un- 
willing to trust the legislature of the State they represent? 

As for the war-time prohibition law, it was, in my opinion, 
the greatest legislative fraud ever perpetrated. There was 
never any sound reason for its passage. The idea of its being 
a food-conservation measure is pure nonsense, and we know that 
its Anti-Saloon League advocates had no such honest intent in 
demanding its passage. If they had, they would now favor its 
repeal. Their purpose was to anticipate the Federal amend- 
ment and make the country dry by legislative enactment, which 
they knew could not be done in times of peace. Every man 
here knows this. You did not mean to have this law continue 
when the reason you gave for its adoption has ceased to exist. 
Then let us be honest and repeal it. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
it is my purpose to give several reasons why I faver this legis- 
lation, but there is one thing which I wish to say first. I pur- 
posely refrain from being led into joining issue on, in, or by a 
surrejoinder or a surrebuttal, or any other such thing as the pit- 
falls surrounding the word“ concurrent.” I once got a hung jury 
in an important trial because I became involved, in the trial 
of that will case, in a 40-day fight over the question whether a 
wealthy old gentleman died of renal sclerosis or interstitial 
nephritis, and whether, therefore, he had lost his testimentary 
capacity, which sounds like a disease. 

Dooley was right when he said to the faithful Hinnissey out 
on the Archie Road: 


Seriously, my colleagues, the courts of this land, Federal and 
State, will give due force and effect, despite-all mere verbiage, 
to the long-established canons of legal interpretation and judi- 
cial construction which have for a thousand years decreed that 
if the intention of the lawmaking power can be clearly ascer- 
tained, due effect shall be given to that intention. Let us not get 
lost in the fog. There is no fog in the mind of the American 
people [applause] and every court in America knows this. 
The contention so seriously put forth here that because the 
Constitution as amended by the eighteenth amendment gives 
Congress and the several States concurrent power to enforce it, 
that because of this the amendment can be nullified by any 
State refraining from enforcement, this contention was abso- 
lutely confuted, concisely and consummately, by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia, Judge Saunpers, on this floor 
yesterday. 

To imagine that the amendment itself contemplates this nulli- 
fication seems to me to simply arrive at that “reductio ad 
absurdum“ abhorred eternally by all the law. 

Here are my reasons for favoring this bill: 

First, because I know that Illinois does not want this debate 
to close without one Illinois voice raised in favor of this bill. 
[Applause.] In other words, Illinois does want to be heard by 
at least one voice in favor of the bill, inasmuch as the only 
Illinois voice thus far heard has been against the bill, the 
voice of a Chicago Congressman. Illinois has spoken. Illinois 
has made plain its choice. I know Ilinois. I know it as well 
as any man in the State. I know it well. I take no back talk 
on that. And I do not admit that Chicago is wet in a fair 
fight. I know that only 150,000 men and women voted “ anti- 
saloon“ last April, while 406,000 voted against Chicago becom- 
ing antisaloon territory; but I also know that while 400,000 
thus, in a way, voted wet, there was no fight, and I know that 
there were 825,000 registered voters—registered for that elec- 
tion—and so that 425,000 either voted dry or did not vote at 
all; and I know another thing, for I know that William Hale 
Thompson was elected mayor of Chicago April 5, 1915, by 
147,000 majority [applause], and I know that on October 10, 
1915, he ordered all the 7,700 saloons of Chicago to be closed 
on Sunday in order to comply with the old State law of Ili- 
nois, something no other mayor ever had the nerve to do; and 
everybody knows he was reelected April 1, 1919, by a rousing 
majority. 

William Hale Thompson's opponent, George Sweitzer, said 
the next day in an interview in the Tribune, The people in 
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Chicago seem to have approved of the administration of Wil- 


liam Hale Thompson.” One of the first things this mayor did 
was to discover that no saloon had a right to open on Sunday, 
and he enforced his order and was reelected mayor of the city 
of Chicago. [Applause.] 

It is fair to argue that Mayor Thompson’s reelection was a 
ratification of his Sunday-closing stand, fully as fair as it is 
to parade the wet vote of that same date—April 1, 1919—when 
the only question was whether saloon licenses should be issued 
from April 1 to June 30, just three months. 

Second, because I know, and know well, the kind of citizens— 
and allens—that this law will have to deal with in Illinois, and I 
know, and know well, that the only way to make such people obey 
this law is to enforce it with a club—perform an operation with a 
club—just as Uncle Sam had to operate with a club upon the 
skull of Prussia. In my earlier days I served six years as 
a prosecuting attorney; four years as a judge; four years as 
a United States collector of internal revenue, with 100 men 
under me—clerks, deputies, gaugers, and storekeepers—and 
later I held the pardoning power of a great State for four 
years as governor. I know the various kinds of men who vio- 
late the law. When I was United States collector of internal 
reyenue, collecting $12,000,000 a year from distillers, brewers, 
and wholesale and retail dealers—more than any district in 
America except the Peoria district—I knew good men among 
the distillers and brewers; I would trust some of them with my 
life, my fortune, and my sacred honor. I am not talking about 
them. I am talking about the violator. He is the man this 
law must reach—the man this bill must deal with—the mean, 
sneaky, lawless man, heeding no man’s weakness and heeding 
no woman's tears. Why should he heed his country’s Consti- 
tution or laws? He will not unless he has to. This law must 
have teeth, and plenty of them. You can not charm a hyena 
with kindness. 

Third, because I know the laboring man of Illinois. I enjoy 
his confidence, and I know that I, yes I, represented him when I 
urged and passed the Illinois convict-labor law and other laws. I 
represented him then and I do now. Samuel Gompers does 
not. I know that I am representing him now as to prohibi- 
tion as I stand here in my place in this House, and that Samuel 
Gompers does not, inasmuch as he has in recent days repeat- 
edly and persistently given out the impression that the organized 
labor of America will seek, and does seek, either Bolshevism or 
beer—a misrepresentation of organized labor. 

I have not his exact words, but I will insert them in the 
RECORD. 

Why, Samuel Gompers once ordered that Hon. LAWRENCE Y. 
SHERMAN be defeated, and L. Y. SHERMAN was elected and re- 
elected and is United States Senator to-day. And Samuel Gom- 
pers once ordered that Hon. JosepH G. Cannon, of Illinois, be 
defeated, and when he got through beating Uncle Jon —well, 
“Uncle Jox” usually “romps home” with about 5,000 ma- 
jority, but that time his majority was nearer 10,000. 

This morning in the Congressional Library I took down what 
he said from the Chicago Tribune of November 5, 1886. That 
paper on that date quoted Mr. Gompers as saying: 

If these men are executed, it would simply give an impetus to the 
so-called revolutionary movement 

Those are very familiar words, are they not? They are very 
nearly the same words that he is quoted as using to-day. I re- 
peat what he says: 


If these men are executed, it would simply give an impetus to the 
so-called revolutionar. ary movement, which no other thing on earth can 
do. These men would, apart from any consideration of mercy, wot 
humanity, be looked upon as martyrs 


Mr. Chairman, I represent 1,830,000 families in the State of 
Illinois, 1,330,000, but I do not go around bragging about it, and 
I do not pretend that I can control them all, but we have heard 
this same thing again and again, which I now quote further 
from Mr. Gompers’s words: 

Thousands and hundreds of thousands of laboring men all over the 
8 consider that er 7 men had been executed because they 
were standing up for free speech and free assemblage. We ask you, sir, 
to interpose your great power and prevent so dire a calamity. 

Mr. Chairman, of course no one accuses Mr. Gompers of favor- 
ing dynamite. The Tribune says further: 

Mr. Gompers closed by saying the throwing of the bomb had destroyed 
the eight-hour movement. 

That was a mistake. It did not destroy it. Of course, I do 
not charge, and neither did the Tribune, that Mr. Gompers advo- 
cated or favored the throwing of bombs. The point I make is 
that he, Mr. Gompers, when the red flag of anarchy was about 
to be buried 6 feet below the soil of Illinois, tried to inject the 
labor problem into a problem it did not belong to, and he made 
a mistake in so doing. He is making the same mistake now 


He is trying to inject the labor problem into this prohibition 
problem, where it does not belong. No dire calamity happened 
then. The eight-hour law did go through. The laboring men of 
America did not rebel or resort to reyolution then, and they will 
not doit now. [Applause.] 

Fourth, because I know the Illinois that has gone dry in 
nearly all its counties, nearly all its cities, and nearly all its 
townships—the Illinois which again and again returned to the 
legislature a dry majority, sending dry men back again and again, 
and sending to the general assembly convening last January 
a big majority to ratify the national prohibition amendment 
January 14, 1919—is still “ dry.” 

Fifth, because we must show our teeth. Unless we use “ force 
without stint,” this will be a “peace without victory“; it will, 
after all the effort and struggle and prayers and tears of the 
years, be a barren victory, be a result gratifying to nobody but 
the Kaiser and all others wishing the failure of the American 
experiment in free government. What an appalling humiliation 
and mortification to win the World War and then lose, after all, 
by destroying America’s youth by a law with no teeth. There 
must be no turning back by Congress now in deference to the 
alluring ery of “fairness.” Fairness is unknown to the citi- 
zens and aliens who will be the violators of this law. There 
is not a fair bone in their bodies. They do not know what fair- 
ness means. They are strangers to fairness and leniency and 
mercy. Each is a tyrant when on top and a whiner when the 
under dog. There is not a true sportsman, a dead-game sport, 
in all their number. 

A noted writer once said: 

A true sportsman is a man who can endure success without undue 
elation and sustain defeat without complaint. 

What a spectacle is to-day disclosed in this connection to 
the eye of “gods and men”! Who is it that has posed as the 
good sport—the dead-game sport? Why, the man in the liquor 
traffic. Who allured the American boy by the slogan, Don't go 
to the Sunday school; don’t seek the Y. M. C. A.; don't be 
a sissy; come to the thirst parlor; it is the rallying place of true 
sports—of dead-game sports”? Why, the liquor dealer. And 
‘who is whining now and complaining and lobbying and flirting 
with organized labor and putting forth every pitiful plea? 
Why, the man with liquor to sell. One firm writes me that the 
Government and he have been partners. That man may be an 
honest man. But what a partnership has always been that be- 
tween Uncle Sam and booze. Ye immortal gods, what a plea; 
what a partnership! Would you care to know what made 
Springfield, III., go dry—remembering the partnership plea? Five 
years ago 29,000 Illinois troops arrived at Springfield and went 
into camp at the State fair grounds and Camp Lincoln on their 
way to the Mexican border. That morning in every paper in 
Springfield there appeared numerous flaming advertisements 
something like this: 


Brave sons of Illinois, 


Hundreds of glorious 5 came to town to a hundred bar- 
rooms and got drunk and went to Texas well started on the 
downward road to destruction by the demon rum, and not a few 
of them made rotten and diseased for life. Partners, indeed! 
Partners of Uncle Sam, who poisoned his sons. Well, all I have 
got to say is when I find my partner has poisoned my son, I 
intend to kill my partner; he shall not n my son and still 
breathe the breath of life. I will kill him if I die in the at- 
tempt. 

And make no mistake. Uncle Sam is going to kill John 
Barleycorn and bury him deep. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. WELLING]. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer. A large 
part of the discussion of this bill, as it relates to the constitu- 
tional power of the Congress to enact this legislation, makes 
me feel reconciled to my lack of legal knowledge. It has been 
asserted many times during the debate that Congress has not 
the power to enact a prohibitory statute until the constitutional 
amendment providing for a dry Nation goes into effect next 
January. 

STATUS IN UTAH. 

I recall that in my own State of Utah statutory prohibition 
preceded the adoption of an amendment to the State constitu- 
tion, although such an amendment was adopted overwhelm- 
ingly as soon as the people were allowed to vote upon the 
matter. I think that has usually been the manner in which 
this question has developed in other States also. Once the 
people have come to feel the benefits of this great moral move- 
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ment of reform, they have proceeded to place the question be- 


‘yond the power of shifting and uncertain action by political. 


parties. But the guardians of the Constitution immediately cry 
out that the States, in this action, have only exercised their 
proper police power, and claim that this proposed action by the 
Congress is an invasion of the police power of the State. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that no voice has 
been raised here against the police power of the States being 
invaded by the National Government assuming jurisdiction over 


‘the sale of other deadly drugs. There has been no protest. 


against the National Government enforcing police regulations 
régarding the quarantine and public-health laws of the Nation. 
IT the victims of the curse of alcoholism and light wines and 
beer could stand up and be counted they would outnumber 
many times those who have benefited by the enforcement of 
‘the laws designed to control drugs and otherwise conserve the 
public health. 

I am not so much alarmed about the Constitution as I am 
about the souls of men. The Constitution was made for the 
people; and when special interests come here and use it as a 
cloak to defend the most infamous curse to humanity to-day it 
is time for men to assert the right of the people of America to 
make and enforce a law designed to promote the welfare of 
this and all succeeding generations. 


ALREADY IN THE CONSTITUTION. 


But, Mr. Chairman, this contention of the advocates of license 
seems the more indefensible to me since national prohibition is 
already a part of the Constitution. The eighteenth amendment 
was submitted to the States by the last Congress, and in less 
than one year 45 of the 48 States had adopted it. It is true the 
am provided for enforcement after January 1 next, but 
in the meantime war-time prohibition had been enacted by the 
Congress and is now a part of the law of the land. It must 
remain the law until the military forces are demobilized, and the 
President, under whose authority demobilization must be pro- 
claimed, has given us to understand that that can not be 
effected before the first of the year and at that time the pro- 
hibition amendment becomes effective. 

Therefore this situation prevails to-day: We have war-time 
prohibition in foree now, which we know must remain in force 
until after the constitutional amendment becomes effective, and 
after that date the amendment itself imposes upon Congress the 
obligation of passing the necessary laws to carry it into effect. 

Small regard as I have for the contention that we have 
not yet gained jurisdiction of this matter, it is still more diffi- 
cult to have patience with the contention that wet States 
without enforcement laws will not be subject to the national 
laws we enact to-day, because the amendment states Congress 
and the several States “shall have concurrent power” to en- 
force the law. If that is true, a more infamous joker was never 
written into a national statute. 

The opponents of this measure come here and say they were 
careful to see to it that the wording of the amendment left 
their States free to license the saloon, because they could and 
would successfully resist in those States the necessary con- 
current” enforcement laws. I can not believe such a conten- 
tion can be maintained. Surely the authority of the Con- 
stitution extends to every State alike. It might as well be 
maintained that the suffrage amendment would not apply to 
those States which chose to resist the right of women to vote. 
At any rate no man will contend that violations of the pro- 
hibition amendment can not be punished in every part of the 
Union in the Federal courts, just as counterfeiting is now 
punished in those courts. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the owner of a saloon, who 
Stands behind a bar and robs men of their reason by pouring a 
flood of liquor through an addled brain, is an infinitely greater 
‘menace to society than the man who exchanges counterfeit 
money for the coin of the realm. 

Who steals my purse steals trash; tis something, nothing; 
"Twas mine, tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 

And makes me poor indeed. 

It is interesting to note the objection raised by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Frrzcrrarp] and the same objection 
urged by the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea]. They tell 
us their people do not want this law. It is a singular thing that 
both California and Massachusetts have by large majorities in 
their legislatures adopted the prohibition amendment. These 
gentlemen assert that the legislatures did not represent the will 
of the people, but that they do represent their people. In this 
confusion of counsel, it seems to me the Congress is bound to be 
influenced by the official action of the States themselves and 
not take too seriously the protestations of their representatives 
upon this floor, 


I can not agree to the theory that the wine and liquor indus- 
try of the country has not been given proper and deliberate 
notice that this legislation would be enacted. We placed them 
on. notice when the constitutional amendment was submitted to 
the States, and that notice was confirmed when the States— 
their States included—adopted the amendment and made it an 


effective portion of the Constitution of our country. It comes 
with poor grace to-day for the wine growers of California or 
the wine merchants of.Massachusetts to come here and ask for 
an extension of time in which to pour this stream of poison 
into the currents of our national life. 

r ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH, 

Gentlemen of the House, it is impossible for you to resist the 
onward march of this reform. The infamy of the open saloon 
and the curse of the liquor traffic has been denounced by the 
Christian churches of America for 100 years. Their voice cry- 
ing in the wilderness has called upon the Nation to drive out the 
demons of rum. 

ATTITUDE OF BUSINESS, 


Prohibition is to-day a part of the industrial fabric of success- 
ful business in every line of industry and trade. The railroads 
have cast out the saloon. And I am glad to know that workmen 
as well as operators in that great industry have come to feel 
that success depends upon sobriety. The merchant and the 
banker practice prohibition in their business, and those who 
come to them laden with the fumes of liquor are totally discred- 
ited as employees and rejected as associates in the industries 
which they represent. 

The athlete in training has the sense to be a prohibitionist if 
he wishes to conserve his physical strength. The training table 
of every school in the land is for the strict enforcement of pro- 
hibitory law. 

The medical profession has abandoned its use of liquor, realiz- 
ing that the evils of whisky many times outweigh any benefits 
derived from the use of the poison it contains as a stimulant or 
a drug. 

£ ATTITUDE OF THE ARMY. 

The Army and the Navy have put a ban upon the use of liquor 
by men in the service of America. These instruments of our 
power have come to realize that those who defend this Nation 
upon the sea and upon the land must be free from the curse of 
strong drink. No matter how willing gentlemen here are that 
their constituents should make and sell booze, they have joined 
us in demanding that our soldiers and sailors should go to battle 
with brains clear—the best and surest protection against the 
dangers of the battle field. The Army and the Navy have them- 
selves adopted and by their example urge its adoption upon the 
country as a whole. 

INFLUENCE OF THE HOME, — 

But all these agencies together have suffered less than the 
home from the liquor business. The American home is for this 
law. Every wife and mother in the land applauds the action 
this House is now about to take. Every child in the home is 
glad to have the fear of this peril lifted from his life. And, 
gentlemen, the American home is the greatest bulwark of Ameri- 
can liberty to-day. If you would preserve your country and 
hand down a heritage worthy of our destiny to future genera- 
tions, we must keep secure and sacred the stream from which 
is pouring the future citizenship of our country. 

am for this bill, and when it is discussed under the rule pro- 
viding for amendment I trust such changes as are made will 
tend to make the legislation: more effective by making the en- 
forcement provisions more drastic than the present bill provides. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. IGOE. Mr, Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Husrrol, a member of the committee. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to thank the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Icor] for granting me time on this bill. It has been quite diffi- 
cult for me to secure any time, although I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the committee. I asked the chairman of the committee 
to grant me 20 minutes, and I made a clear and full statement 
of my position on the bill. He said he would give it to me, 
but the next day he said he had changed his mind, and he 
said to me, “ You are wet, and you can not fool anybody.” I 
have no desire to fool the chairman of this committee or to 
fool any Member of this House. If to be opposed to what I 
consider to be some of the unwise and radical provisions of this 
bill is to be wet, then I am as wet as the waves of the sea, but 
if to be in favor of an honest, conscientious enforcement of the 
provisions of the eighteenth amendment is to be dry, then I 
am as dry as the sands of the desert. . 

I do not intend to discuss the constitutional questions raised 
under this bill, except to say that in my poor opinion I believe 
we can go as far as we please in defining the words “ intoxicating 
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liquor” to carry out the constitutional. purpose, but I do not 
‘believe we can go auy distance at all to defeat it. If we pro- 
vided in the bill, for example, that only beverages containing 10 
per cent or more of alcohol were intoxicating, I am sure the 
courts would set it aside as a barefaced attempt to defeat the 
constitutional purpose, but I think we can go as far as we please 
the other way. We could provide for one-half of 1 per cent, one- 
tenth of 1 per cent, or we could eliminate all alcohol if we 
deemed it necesssary to effectuate the constitutional purpose, 
and I am satisfied the courts would not inquire into that 
‘necessity, 

The question of concurrent power raises a more difficult ques- 
tion. I think the word “ concurrent“ was very poorly chosén, 
but I am satisfied that the courts would hold that the word 
„concurrent“ as used in the text of the constitutional amend- 
ment means that the Federal Government and each State has 
complete and separate power to enforce this provision. 

I desire to discuss this question from a practical standpoint. 
The bill comes before us under three titles. The first is a code 
to enforce the war-prohibition act. As long as that war-prohi- 
bition act remains on the statute books unrepealed I am in 
favor of enforcing it, aud I am very sorry that we have gone 15 
days without any enforcement legislation. I was one of the 
members of the committee who voted to separate this bill, and 
to bring in a war-prohibition enforcement measure, so that the 
condition of chaos might not exist which does now exist in the 
country. I am also of the opinion that the war-prohibition act 
should be repealed. I feel that we have no right to project into 
times of peace the operation of a measure which was brought 
into existence solely through the exercise of the war power and 
for war purposes only. I feel it can be justified only upon the 
theory that the end justifies the means, and that is pretty 
shaky ground to stand on, even when dealing with the great 
question of temperance. I think it should be repealed also for 
this reason: It is unjust to the men in the liquor business. 

This House wrote into the constitutional amendment the one- 
year limitation for the purpose of affording to the men in the 
liquor business a period for adjustment and settlement of their 
affairs. That limitation was in there when the joint resolution 
passed Congress. It was in there when it was ratified by the 
States, and it is just as much a part of the constitutional 
amendment as any other part. It should be enforced just as 
honestly as any other part of the constitutional amendment, 
when it is safe to enforce it, and the President of the United 
States has said that it is safe to enforce it now. 

With respect to the second title, which is a code to enforce the 
constitutional provision, I want to say that I was absent in 
France when the joint resolution was adopted in this House. 

During my absence I was paired as being in favor of it with- 
out instruction from me, however, or knowledge of my attitude. 
If I had been here I would probably have voted to submit the 
question to the people, although I have very strong convictions 
that it is a question which should be left to the individual 
States under our theory of government. But the constitutional 
amendment is a part of the Constitution of the United States, 
and, as I said before, it should be honestly and conscientiously 
carried out. I do not feel, however, that we are duty bound 
to go beyond the constitutional amendment, and I think this 
bill does go way beyond it. The bill provides that beverages 
containing one-half of 1 per cent are intoxicating liquors. Now, 
everybody knows that they are not intoxicating liquors, and 
that liquors containing a considerably greater percentage of 
alcohol would not be intoxicating liquors. I do not know where 
the truth Hes. It perhaps Mes somewhere between 13 and 83 
per cent. In the New York case, in which Senator Elihu Root 
and William D. Guthrie were counsel, contention was made that 
2.75 per cent beer by weight was not an intoxicating liquor, 
and was absolutely incapable of producing the alcoholic habit 
in anybody. 

The contention in that case was strongly supported by the 
testimony of eminent scientific experts, and also by the testi- 
mony of practical men who had wide experience in dealing 
with alcoholic patients. I will not say that that contention is 
correct. I will not claim that 21 per cent beer is not intoxicat- 
ing, but for the purposes of my argument I am going to 
assume that it is not intoxicating, and that it is incapable of 
causing the alcohol habit in anybody. If this assumption is 
correct, then there are numerous and substantial reasons why 
its manufacture and sale should be permitted. First, for the 
preservation of property interests. You can not maintain the 
wine business of California and New York on grape juice 
and denatured wine. To the average palate they are not 


agreeable. The amourt consumed is not sufficient. The same 
is true of the great brewery properties in which an invest- 
They could not 


ment of millions of dollars has been made. 


be maintained upon near beer because it is not agreeable to 
the palates of enough people. A good cup of tea is a social 
drink, but I defy anybody to cheer up on a glass of near beer, 
a glass of grape juice, or a glass of denatured wine. Most 
people do not like it. If you have got to depend upon that 
demand, the wine business will go out of existence. The 
breweries will go out of existence. My second reason is for 
the purposes of taxation and revenue. If you allow absolutely 
nonintoxicating wines and beer to be sold which can not 
produce the alcohol habit in anybody, you can dispose of the 
product and you can gain a lot of revenue for the Treasury, 
which is not to be despised under present conditions, The 
third reason is to satisfy the demands of a large, perfectly 
Sober, and respectable element of the community who want 
light wine or beer with a small alcohol content. This demand 
should not be disregarded if it can be safely met. The fourth 
reason is in the interest of true temperance itself. Absolute 
bone-iry prohibition has never been secured anywhere in the 
world, and in my opinion it never can be. Alcohol is one of the 
commonest products of nature, and it is too easily separated. 
You can pass all the acts you want, but you will never stop a 
man from squeezing apples if he wants to, and you will never 
stop nature from working the process of fermentation in the 
barrel. The average American citizen wants to obey the law, 
and he will obey the law if you do not make it too oppressive, 
if you do not invade what he considers his natural rights. He 
does consider it an invasion of his natural rights to prohibit 
him from drinking any kind of nonintoxicating beverage that 
is incapable of producing the liquor habit. We do not want to 
encourage, if we can help it, the practice of law evasion which 
notoriously exists in the so-called dry States. 

Now, on the other hand, let us assume that 21 per cent beer is 
intoxicating. It is certainly only mildly intoxicating. You have 
gotten rid of the brandy, you have gotten rid of the whisky, you 
have gotten rid of the rum and the gin, the strong wines and 
strong beers, and you have nothing left but a very mild wine or 
beer. Now, Congress is going to remain in existence, and we can 
legislate on this subject at any time. We can observe the result 
of permitting the sale of these light wines and beers. If it does 
any harm, if any bad results whatever should flow from its use, 
we could rednce the alcoholic content or we could absolutely 
eliminate it if necessary to carry out the provisions of the 
eighteenth amendment. And there is another reason why we 
should go slowly. This is a general bill. It applies to all the 
States throughout the Union; to many States that have never 
had prohibition. We should pass a bill which is generally satis- 
factory to the people of all the States. I think it is a good deal 
better to be a little liberal at the start, and then tighten up as 
circumstances require than it is to start in and cut everything 
off right behind the ears. Such a course is bound to produce a 
reaction that will make this whole liquor question an issue in 
every congressional campaign until a reasonable settlement is 
effected. The liquor question can be settled now under the 
provisions of the eighteenth amendment, but it will never be 
settled under the terms of this legislation. The bill is not 
practical, enforceable, or satisfactory to the people of the coun- 
try and would create a condition of law evasion and violation 
which is highly undesirable and wholly unnecessary. I desire 
now to call your attention to some of the radical provisions of 
this bill, which, in my opinion, would not be necessary if you 
do not attempt to get absolutely bone- dry prohibition. It would 
not be necessary if you permit the sale of a nonintoxicating wine 
or beer which could not create the alcohol habit in anybody. I 
call your attention to section 4, page 10, of the bill. The 

limitations of that section are not as bad as they 
were when the bill first came before the committee. It then 
provided that every one of these exempted articles could not be 
used unless it was nonpotable and incapable of being used for 
beverage purposes. After they talked the matter over with the 
representatives of the various interests affected, and after they 
talked it over with the representatives of the departments of 
this Government, the committee made up their mind that if that 
language was retained none of those products could be used, and 
so they amended it by providing in some cases that they could 
be used unless they were “unfit” for use as a beverage, and 
they cut out the limitations about vinegar, although one mem- 
ber of the committee suggested that a very insidious drink had 
been made out of vinegar called, I believe, vinegar shrub. 

Now, I want to call your attention to the fact that these limi- 
tations are in here solely for the purpose of preventing people 
from getting intoxicated on denatured rum, on medical prepara- 
tions, unpatented and patented, and proprietary medicines, on 
toilet articles and antiseptic preparations, on flavoring extracts 
and on vinegar. I want to assure you in the so-called wet States 
these beverages have never become popular. Bay rum and 
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vinegar and lemon extract have never become popular drinks 
in the State of New York, but I understand they are popular 
drinks in all the so-called bone-dry States. And this legislation 
would not be necessary and the people would not resort to these 
injurious substitutes if you permitted the sale of a mild beer 

or a mild wine that is nonintoxicating and incapable of produc- 
ing the alcoholic habit in anybody. The fact that you go to 
such extremes is clear proof that there is something radically 
wrong with the law. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Do you mean to say that in your State, for 
instance, they can make those things without any regulation 
at all? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not say they would make them without 
any regulation. But I say this, that no regulation to prevent 
their use as intoxicating beverages would be necessary in the 
State of New York. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. But you have the regulation, just the same. 

Mr. HUSTED. No regulations in that regard. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. You have regulations in reference to it. 

Mr. HUSTED. No regulations to prevent their use as in- 
toxicating liquors. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, yes; you have. 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, I am not aware of them if there are any 
such regulations. I would be glad to have them called to my 
attention. 

I want to direct your attention now to sections 6 and 7, pages 
12 and 13. These sections provide that no man can get a 
drink of whisky for medical purposes unless it is prescribed by 
a physician in active practice, and he can not get it then 
except from a pharmacist who has been duly licensed and on 
blanks which have been furnished by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Now, I have no objection to that, so far as 
it goes, but I want to point out this fact to you, that in a min- 
ing camp or in a lumber camp or in an exploration expedition 
or in the case of a party camping in the wilderness if an epi- 
demic of pneumonia or of influenza broke out they could not 
get a drink of whisky as medicine unless they had with them 
a physician in active practice and unless they also had with 
them a duly licensed pharmacist. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 

Mr. HUSTED... Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does not the gentleman 
know that the National Pharmacopeia, which is the official list 
of recognized drugs and medicines of value in the treatment of 
disease, does not include brandy, whisky, wine, or beer? 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, I was not aware of it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is a fact. 

Mr. HUSTED. But I do know this, that one of the most 
distinguished physicians died three days ago in the city of New 
York, Dr. Abraham Jacobi, and I know he said that he would 
not assume the responsibility of treating a pneumonia case 
unless he had good old whisky at his L 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. Is not the gentleman aware that the Secretary 
of the Navy accepted from the mayor of Seattle 6,500 quarts of 
whisky for medicinal purposes, to be used in the Navy? 

Mr. HUSTED. I did not know that, but I understood a great 
deal was actually used. 

I am going to pass over a number of sections whose provi- 
sions should be amended in order to make the bill practical, 
because I know my time is drawing to a close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rogston]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the Sixty-sixth Congress, there are a great many Members of the 
House who desire to make speeches on one side or the other of 
this very important measure, and the time of each speaker is 
necessarily short. I regret that my time is limited, as I should 
like to speak on this question more at length. I feel myself fortu- 
nate, however, in having an opportunity to answer some of the 
objections advanced against the bill and to offer some reasons 
which seem sound to me in favor of the passage of this bill. It 
is claimed by the “wets” that (1) the laboring men of our 
country are opposed to prohibition; (2) our soldiers in the re- 
cent World War are“ wet“ and are opposed to prohibition; (3) 


Will the gentleman yield? 


the proposed law is unconstitutional ; Congress does not have the 
power to provide the means for the enforcement under the war- 
time prohibition act and under the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution; (4) light wines and beer are harmless; (5) it is 
urged by some Democrats that President Wilson will veto this 
bill if it is passed by Congress; (6) prohibition increases crime. 

I desire to take up these propositions in the order in which 
they are stated and discuss them briefly. 

The “wets” are making their last stand in the great fight 
against prohibition. The purpose of this bill is to make America 
dry in fact as well as in name, so far as the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors are concerned as a beverage, and to 
furnish effective means for carrying out the war-time prohibi- 
tion acts and the action of the States in ratifying and approving 
the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Soon after Congress had passed the war-time prohibition act 
the German brewers of the country began to organize for their 
final fight. They knew the great influence and power of organ- 
ized labor and the National Army in the World War, and it is not 
strange that the German brewers made a desperate effort to 
hook their beer wagon to the laboring man and soldiers of the 
country. If they could secure the backing of these two mighty 
forces, it would mean much to the success of their cause, and 
acting under this plan it was the German brewers who invented 
the slogan No beer, no work” for the laboring men of the 
country. They got the laboring men in a certain town in New 
Jersey, largely made up of foreigners, to in a way adopt this 
slogan and the brewers filled the newspapers of the country with 
the threat that unless the laboring men got their beer that there 
would be a Nation-wide strike and every form of business would 
be paralyzed. As we all know, the 14th of June of each year 
is Flag Day throughout the Nation. The Hun brewers began to 
organize that part of union labor that is largely engaged in the 
liquor business to meet in Washington on Flag Day to make the 
so-called protest to Congress against prohibition. It was stated 
far and wide in the “wet” papers that there would be about 
250,000 laboring men march to the city of Washington and join 
in this protest. So, in accordance with the plan of the German 
brewers, on the 14th of June, or Flag Day, a number of laboring 
men met on the Capitol steps here to protest, as they claim, 
against the passage of this bill. It was claimed in the “ wet” 
papers that there were 50,000 men in the line of march and in 
this protest meeting. This is not true. I saw the persons in the 
march, and I do not believe that there were more than 5,000, if 
there were that many. These came principally from the near-by 
notoriously “wet” city of Baltimore, from New York, and other 
“wet” cities. 

Mr. E. W. Oyster, one of the leading labor men of Washington, 
stated before the Judiciary Committee of the Senate that there 
were only about 4,800 in the parade, and that the union- 
labor men of the District of Columbia did not participate. Mr. 
Oyster also stated that those who have adopted the slogan, 
No beer, no work,” are working in the interest of the German 
brewers; that the so-called protest is all a part of the Hun 
propaganda. He also states that it is a gross mistake to say 
that organized labor was unanimously opposed to prohibition. 
Members of the tradesunion are divided upon this question, 
just as other persons are. At this so-called protest meeting 
the slogan, No beer, no work,” was very much in evidence. 
Gentlemen of the Congress, I desire here now to resent the in- 
sult offered to American workingmen wherein it is claimed that 
if they do not get their beer that they will not work. This is 
not an American doctrine; it is not the sentiment of the Ameri- 
can workingmen. We find the protest to prohibition most 
pronounced in the cities of New York, Chicago, Baltimore, and 
so forth, where there is a large foreign population, and these 
foreign laborers, most of them, are opposed to prohibition, and 
the German brewers have organized them in a way to help 
them fight prohibition. In rural communities and in the central, 
southern, and western parts of our country, with the popu- 
lation made up almost entirely of Americans, the sentiment is 
overwhelmingly in favor of prohibition. The eleventh district 
of Kentucky, which I have the very great honor to represent, 
is made up largely of laboring men and working people. There 
are thousands of union miners and union railroad men. I am 
proud to say that I represent a district where there could not be 
found a laboring man who indorses the doctrine of “no beer, 
no work.” The man who really believes that and acts upon it 
places his liquor above his wife, his children, his home, his 
church, and his country. 

The man who would refuse to work, to feed and clothe his 
family, provide for his home, support his church, and back his 
country in her great struggle in reconstruction because he can 
not get his beer is a poor excuse, indeed, of a citizen, and he is 
a man who would have but very little influence in any com- 
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munity. It would matter little with his neighbors what he 
thought or what his opinion might be on any question. It is 
true that we have men in my district who like to take a: glass 
of beer or a drink of whisky, but I thank God that no laboring 
man in my district places his beer above and beyond his wife, 
‘his children, his home, his church, and country. I doubt if 
there is one man out of ten of the laboring men of my district 
that would vote wet if he had an opportunity. It is the laboring 
men ef my district that helped to vote liquor out years ago. They 
are just as clean, pure in their lives, and as devoted to their 
children, their wives, their homes, and just as loyal to their 
country, and as much opposed to anything that breeds crime 
or endangers the home, the church, or the Nation, as are the farm- 
‘ers, the business or professional men of my district, and I resent 
most vigorously the insinuation or-the charge that the laboring 
men must have their liquor or that they will refuse to work or 
‘will become Bolsheviki and overturn this Government. ‘The 
trouble is that these fellows who are crying No beer, no work,” 
in the main are foreigners and are not in sympathy with this 
country or its ideals, and we can not legislate to satisfy them 
and thereby ignore the wishes of the great body of Americans. 
{Applause.] 

At this same so-called protest meeting on the Capitol steps 
Mrs. E. Rooney, of Baltimore, led a bunch of feminine wets. 
She jumped on the speaker's table and shouted, “I have organ- 
ized the ladies auxiliary of the Personal Liberty League, and 
we are going to get liberty or going to hell,” meaning, of course, 
that she and her associates were willing to go to hell to get 
their liquor. No one who heard that statement but felt with a 
great sense of shame that any part of the womanhood of this 
country should be prostituted te such an unholy cause and would 
make such an outrageous declaration. The conduct of this 
woman is enough to cause every true mother and sister of our 
great country to hang their heads in shame. It is needless to 
say that Mrs. Rooney's remarks stiffened the backbone of every 
Member of Congress who is -opposed to the liquor traffic in this 
country. No one could have made me believe that there could be 
found in our country a woman who would make a public 
declaration like this. 

I can truthfully say that we have no woman in the eleventh 
congressional district of Kentucky who would publicly or pri- 
vately make the statement that she would have her iiquor if 
she had to go to hell to get it. Indeed, no such woman could 
be found in the great Commonwealth of Kentucky. The Ger- 
man brewers, who were much in evidence in this meeting when 
Mrs. Rooney made her statement, and when other speakers 
declared “ No beer, no work,” cheered loudly and Instily. 

AH of us who love the children of America, who believe in 
the sancity of our homes, who believe in the great mission of 
the school and church, and the destiny of this Republic, re- 
joice that these are not the sentiments of the vast majority 
of the laboring men and the womanhood of America. [Ap- 
‘plause.] 

It is believed by most of us that many people go to hell by 
getting too much liquor, but this is the first time that any pub- 
lic speaker has declared that he would go to hell to get liquor. 

I have had hundreds of requests from my district to support 
this bill, but no man, woman, child, society, association, busi- 
ness, social or political, has asked me to vote against this bill 
This makes me feel very proud of my district. 

The claim that the American soldier is opposed to prohibi- 
tion and is lined up with the German brewers in this fight is 
unfounded, and is an insult to the boys who won the world 
war. It is admitted by the world that we sent to the camps 
and to the battle fields in Europe the cleanest and finest army 
that marched under any flag. We took them from the farm, 
the railroad, the shop, the mine, the store, the bank, the 
school, and the church. During the short recess of Congress 
I had an opportunity to visit a number of the counties of my 
district, and I talked to hundreds of laboring men and soldiers. 
These same laboring men and soldiers helped to vote liquor 
out of every county, town, and village in the eleventh con- 
gressional district of Kentucky. In some counties and towns 
they voted liquor out 40 years ago. The only change that I 
found in their views was that they are now more unanimously 
oppesed to the liquor traffic than at the time they voted it 
out, and are more determined to make our country dry, and 
to make effective the act of Congress and the States in the 
passage and ratification of the eighteenth amendment. The 
soldier boys have come back, and have taken their places on 
the farm, on the railroad, in the shops, the store, the bank, 
the school, the mines, and the churches. They were the leaders 
in the best thought and the highest ideals before they entered 
the Army. 


If. anything, they have come back to us stronger, cleaner, better, 


‘and more thoughiful. They will.continue to lead in all that is 


best in American business and in American political and social 
life. If war has made drunkards out of our soldier boys, as some 
of the opponents to this bill would indicate, we have paid dearly, 
indeed, for our part in the world struggle. The American sol- 
dier gave too much for his country to now join hands with the 
German brewers to help keep alive a business to destroy their 
own children, to help pull down the churches and schools of our 
country. The soldier will never do it, and I desire to emphasize 
my resentment of the slander of the American soldier by the 
brewing interests in claiming that the American soldier is op- 
posed to prohibition and wants liquor. [Applause.] It is claimed 
by the opponents of this bill that the courts will declare it to be 
unconstitutional ; that Congress has not the power to define what 
are intoxicating liquors. In the uniform enforcement of this 
proposed law, it is very essential for Congress to define what 
are intoxicating beverages. Some contend that alcoholic liquors 
are those liquors that contain a sufficient quantity of alcohol to 
intoxicate a person if he drinks a reasonable amount of it. 
Others claim that any beverage is an alcoholic liquor that con- 
tains alcohol. The latter definition is the better. Some claim 
that it requires 4 per cent alcohol to make an alcoholic beverage, 
while others claim 3 per cent, and so on down. As to the effect it 
has on certain individuals, that is not a safe guide or compre- 
hensive definition. Some men can drink a quart of whisky and 
still keep on their feet and show very little sign of intoxication, 
while some others would be thrown on their heads if they took a 
fourth of a gill of whisky. Some men can fill themselves up with 
beer and show no signs of -intoxication, while a single glass 
will intoxicate others. 

A beverage containing 4 per cent alcohol or 2.75 per cent alco- 
hol would not intoxicate some men, yet others may become 
beastly drunk on such a beverage. In the trial for the viola- 
tion of this proposed law some courts would take one view, 
another court would take another view, as they have in the past. 
Some witnesses would testify that a certain beverage would in- 
toxicate, and many others would testify that it would not in- 
toxicate, as we have seen it done in many cases in our practice 
as lawyers. This has brought about endless confusion, and 
under national prohibition this confusion would be greatly in- 
creased. We can therefore see the very great wisdom in Con- 
gress defining what is an alcoholic beverage. Those who are in 
favor of prohibition and have brought out this bill faver a one- 
half of 1 per cent, while the wets want us to declare that no 
beverage or liquor that contains not more than 2} per cent alco- 
hol is not an intoxicating beverage or liquor. 

I strongly favor the terms of this bill, which defines an in- 
toxicating beverage or liquor as any beverage or liquor that 
contains more than one-half of 1 per cent. It is the universal 
opinion that one-half of 1 per cent will not intoxicate, while the 
general consensus of opinion is that 22 per cent will intoxicate 
practically every person who is not accustomed to d and 
many persons who are accustomed to drinking intoxicating 
liquors. 

Many of the States that,have heretofore adopted prohibition 
have by the acts of their legislature declared that any beverage, _ 
containing more than one-half of 1 per cent is an intoxicating 
liquor. These laws have been upheld by the highest courts in 
said States. If the States have the power and right to define 
what is an intoxicating beverage or liquor Congress undoubt- 
edly has this right. The Federal courts have upheld the action 
of these States and many of the Federal courts have already up- 
held the war-time-prohibition act of Congress. There can be no 
doubt but that Congress has the power to define what is an in- 
toxicating beverage or liquor. With this provision in the law 
national prohibition will become.a reality. Without this provi- 
sion it would be more or less a, farce. Congress has heretofore 
voted in favor of prohibition ; 45 of the 48 States have already 
ratified the eighteenth amendment 'to tlie Federal Constitution— 
the prohibition amendment. We should adopt the,provisions of, 
this bill in defining intoxicating beverages and liquors and 
thereby make the action heretofore taken by Congress and the 
approval by the States effective. 

Some of the wets have stated. on the floor of the House that 
this proposed law would prevent farmers and housewives from 
making ciders and grape juice. I do not take this view of 
it. This would be true if they should make alcoholic liquors. 
If cider and grape juice are fermented, they will, of course, 
make alcoholic liquors. This law will prevent that. A great 
deal of alcoholic liquor comes from the fermentation process of 
grapes, apples, and other fruits. If we should fail to provide 
against the making of alcoholic liquors with these fruits, the 
prohibition law would be a farce. 
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The opponents of this measure have made a strong appeal to 
save beer and wine. They say that they are opposed to the 
manufacture of distilled liquors, such as whisky, rum, and so 
forth. I imagine that most of them are recent converts. Many 
of them, a few years ago, were arguing for all kinds of alcoholic 
liquors. 

We read from Holy Writ that it was wine that made the 
Jewish nation, for a time at least, a nation of drunkards, 
and was one of the great factors in the downfall of that nation. 
It was beer and wine, we are told in history, that were more 
responsible than any other cause for the fall of the mighty 
Roman Empire. And it was wine that had more to do than 
any other one thing with the overthrow of the powerful Gre- 
cian nation. It was fermented liquors, such as wine and beer, 
that filled the early nations with drunkards and destroyed the 
moral fiber of said nations and brought about their downfall. 
Distilled liquors, such as whisky, rum, and so forth, were un- 
known. Now the wets undertake to tell us that wine and beer 
are harmless and want us to adopt as a national beverage that 
which destroyed the early nations. We do not have to depend, 
however, upon the Jewish, Grecian, or Roman nations for testi- 
mony as to the evil effects of beer and wine. Germany has been 
a beer-soaked country for more than 50 years. Many careful 
writers have pointed out that the brutality of German soldiers 
was largely due to this condition, and that Germany lost her 
soul in her beer vats and mugs. When we talk with our soldier 
boys, we learn much as to the evil effects of wine drinking on 
the French Nation. We have seen the evil effects of beer and 
wine drinking in our own country. The greatest doctors and 
scientists of this country tell us that beer is more harmful to 
ip health than whisky. A constant beer drinker can not resist 

sease, 

Again, if we should keep beer and wine, we must keep the 
saloon. The 2} per cent beverages would keep alive the saloons 
and groggeries of the country. The American people are deter- 
mined to get rid of the saloon. If we keep beer and wine, or 23 
per cent alcoholic beverages, we continue to cultivate the appe- 
tite: for intoxicating liquors. It is not my purpose so much to 
correct the habits of men advanced in years. Perhaps this can 
not be done. But I want to protect the new crop of Americans 
that are coming on. We want to save the future generations 
from the curse of drunkenness and a drunkard’s hell. 

If we keep beer and wine, or a 2} per cent alcoholic beverage, 
we shall continue to have drunkenness in America. America 
wants to do away with drunkenness The States have said by 
their ratification of the prohibition amendment that they want 
Congress to go ahead and give usa dry Nation. Let us not disap- 
point the hopes of the people of the 45 great States. Of course 
there are people in the country that are opposed to prohibition. 
There never was any important question before the American 
people in which they were all of one mind. Many people op- 
posed our separation from England; many opposed the emanci- 
pation of the colored man; and many opposed the war with Ger- 
many. We do know that a substantial majority of the Ameri- 
can people want prohibition, and it is up to us to make effective 
the wish and will of this substantial majority. 

The charge has been made on the floor of this House, to my 
very great surprise, that prohibition fosters crime. I have 
before me the signed statements of the governors of every State 
that has adopted prohibition, the mayors of every city that is 
under prohibition, and the leading men of these prohibition 
States and cities, and they with one accord declare that there 
has been a tremendous decrease in crime since prohibition 
became effective in their respective States, cities, and so forth. 

The chief of detectives of the great city of Chicago says that 
crime has been decreased there by half. To the same effect is 
the statement of the officials of the city of Milwaukee. We who 
live in prohibition sections know that prohibition does not in- 
crease crime, but, on the contrary, it practically eliminates 
crime. As a lawyer, I have been on one side or the other in 
more than threescore homicide trials in my State; and all of 
these killings, except about two, were traceable to intoxicating 
liquor. And when we have a dry Nation homicide will be 
practically unknown. 

Prohibition will not hurt business. It takes about $10,000 
invested in the liquor business to furnish one man employment. 
This sum invested in other industries furnishes six men em- 
ployment. With liquor out of the way, we will have better 
schools, better churches—better clothed, better housed, and better 
fed wives and children—for hundreds of thousands of women 
and children in this country. 

Intoxicating liquors have every year been destroying more 
men than we lost altogether in the great World War. If I had 
24 sons, I would much rather that 23 of them should fall in the 


front-line trenches upholding the flag of our country than that 


one of them should fall in the front-line trenches of booze. 

If those who favor wets could show me where liquor ever 
built a real home, a school, a church, a man, or woman, I might 
be inclined to give it more consideration. We can point to mil- 
lions of men and women, thousands of homes, churches, and 
schools that it has pulled down and destroyed. There is noth- 
ing constructive about the saloon or liquor. One word defines 
it all—destruction. 

It has been intimated by some of the wet Democrats that 
President Wilson would veto this bill. I think it would be un- 
fortunate for the country if he should take this action; and, if 
he does take such action, I feel confident that Congress will 
pass the bill over his veto. There has been no measure before 
Congress that I can support with more earnestness than this, 
and I desire to congratulate Mr. Vorsrrab and his committee 
tor a laid before Congress this splendid measure. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Haptry). The time of the gentleman 
from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise my remarks. 

sind CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
ques 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. WHITE]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maine is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I asked time in order 
to discuss generally the provisions of this bill, and in particular 
to reply to the references made yesterday afternoon by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Frrzceratp] to the State of 
Maine. But because of the limitation of time and because of 
his absence from the Chamber I have no desire to proceed now, 
and I therefore ask leave to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, until to-day it had not 
been my purpose to say anything upon this measure. With its 

purpose I am in hearty accord, but there are provisions in it which 
I find it difficult to approve and the modification or elimination 
of which will make support of the bill much easier for me, but 
I expect to vote for it whether my views are fully met or not. 
The constitutional amendment gives to the Congress and the 
several States concurrent power to enforce its intent. If there 
is a technical difference between jurisdiction and power, as has 
been suggested in this debate, I believe the fair intendment of 
the Constitution is that the States and the Federal Government 
shall have concurrent jurisdiction and power. By our action 
we do not preclude any State from dealing with this subject. 
A State by legislation may not nullify any of the terms of this 
Federal statute, but it may supplement what we do here by the 
act of its legislature. Believing this, I should be content with 
less drastic legislation by Congress, for I should hope and expect 
each State to embody in its law such additional regulations and 
control, not inconsistent with congressional action, as its judg- 
ment and its public sentiment dictated. 

But I have taken this opportunity to express my views on 
this subject primarily because I can not permit to pass un- 
noticed some of the references to my State made yesterday by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. FITZGERALD] and 
which were this morning called to my attention. Among other 
things, he said of Maine that there “drunkenness ran riot,” 
and again “that prohibition in Maine has been a standing 
joke for years, and as a consequence the growth of Maine has 
been less than almost any section of the country.“ These 
statements and all the inferences to be drawn therefrom I 
emphatically deny. 

In a few of our cities at certain times conditions have 
existed for which I shall offer neither excuse nor justification. 
None can be given. But these lapses in enforcement of the 
law have been only at intervals and the cities mentioned do 
not constitute the State of Maine, nor have conditions in them 
fairly reflected general conditions and public sentiment through- 
out our State. The citizenship of Maine stands to-day for 
prohibition and the enforcement of law. Our first law on this 
subject was enacted in 1846, and was reenacted in modified 
form in 1851. In 1884 the prohibitory amendment, so called, 
was added to our State constitution, and all through the years 
since, despite honest doubts on the part of some of our people 
as to the wisdom of constitutional prohibition, notwithstanding 
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temporary periods of laxity in enforcement of our laws en- 
couraged and in large degree brought about by corroding and 
corrupting influences from without our borders, a majority of 
our people have been steadfast in their faith, determined in 
their opposition to the liquor traffic and all that follows in its 
train. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts alleges that he bases his 
statements upon observations extending over a period of 25 
years. It is true that he has been much in the State and it is 
equally true and regrettable that, although in this length of 
‘years he has often spoken therein, his voice has never been 
heard in behalf of sobriety, of observance of the Sabbath, in 
behalf of law and constituted authority, but everywhere and 
always he has complained against and slandered the State and 
its people, and has preached the doctrine of nullification, and 
it has been in those periods when men holding his views were 
‘in temporary authority within limited areas that we have seen 
nullification of law rear its ugly head, the standards of public 
‘service, and the tone of public and private morals lowered. And 
every utterance of the gentleman from Massachusetts within 
the State has tended directly to these ends. 

Let the figures which I now give and in the accuracy of 
which, I believe, answer the gentleman’s charges and prove the 
inaccuracy of his- observations: 

Illiterates 10 years of age and over: Maine, 4.1 per cent; 
Massachusetts, 5.2 per cent. 

Illiterate males of voting age: Maine, 5.5 per cent; Massu- 
chusetts, 6.1 per cent. 

Families owning homes: Maine, 61.4 per cent; Massachu- 
setts, 82.7 per cent. 

Number paupers in almshouses per 100,000: Maine, 127.3; 
Massachusetts, 194.7. 

Number insane in hospitals per 100,000: Maine, 169.5; Massa- 
chusetts, 344.6. 

Number State prisoners per 100,000: Maine, 50.4; Massachu- 
setts, 199.2. 

Maine in 1915 ranked thirty-fourth in population among the 
States of the Union, but only 11 States exceeded our saving 
banks deposits and only 10 the number of our depositors. 
Maine makes no apologies for her record in these regards. It 
does not become a resident of Massachusetts to reflect upon her. 

These are material considerations. But above all other issues 
raised by this and other bills of like import is one of principles, 
of morals. Men must align themselves with interests and a 
traffic which degrades, debauches, and demoralizes the indi- 
vidual and in the same manner affects the political unit, 
whether city, county, or State, or they must be affirmatively 
and positively against them. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has made his choice, and the people of Maine have made 
their election. Maine came into the Union as the result of a 
compromise between right and wrong, but she stood then with 
right and with humanity, she has always so stood, and she is 
so allied to-day, with no thought of compromise in heart and 
mind. 

And what contributions she has made to the thought and 

rogress of her country! To literature she and her institutions 
ve given a Longfellow, a Hawthorne, a Kellogg, an Abbott, 
and an Artemus Ward; to the law the passionate eloquence of a 
Prentiss, the logic of an Evans, the learning of a Greenleaf and 
a Fuller; and in this Hall there crowd upon my memory and I 
hear the voices of those sons of Maine who have played their 
potent part in the political life of the Nation. George Evans; 
William Pitt Fessenden, ranking in vision, in cogency of reason- 
ing, and power of expression with the great leaders of his gen- 
eration; Hannibal Hamlin, who, forsaking the political asso- 
ciates of a lifetime, took his place beside our martyred Lincoln 
for freedom and the preservation of the Union; our “ plumed 
knight,” James G. Blaine; Hale and Frye, for 40 years Mem- 
bers of this House and of the Senate of the United States; 
Thomas B. Reed; Nelson Dingley; Morrill; Boutelle; Milliken ; 
Littlefield; and others have given to Maine a position in the 
legislative history of the country which commands the respect 
and admiration of all. And her unnamed sons and daughters 
may be found to-day throughout the great States of the cen- 
tral and far West, and they are there, like the men and women 
at home, a leavening and an uplifting influence, preaching and 
practicing the virtues of sobriety, of industry, of frugality and 
thrift, of respect for law and order, loving and striving to serve 
their country and their fellow men. 

Mr. Chairman, what Maine has given to the country is 

recorded. Her fame is secure. Those of us now here may 


add little to it, but, Mr. Chairman, I love the State of Maine, 
her rocky coast, her hills, her forests, her lakes and streams, 
and, above all, her people, and the voice of malice and of slander 
can not assail them in my presence with impunity. I should 


count myself disloyal to my State and my people if I did not 
record my indignant protest whenever untruthful and unjust 
assaults are made upon them. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota yields 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. IGOE. I yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Burke]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 12 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this bill because 
it goes to extremes and it is too drastic in effect. Drastic laws 
enacted against the wishes of the people create the spirit of in- 
tolerance, and intolerence breathes discontent and resentment. 

The American working people have made a request upon this 
congressional body that light beers and wines be exempt from 
prohibition. They have spoken through the representatives of 
labor, and their request should be adhered to. The American 
Federation of Labor and other labor organizations in convention 
have gone on record against absolute prohibition. And the dele- 
gates to these conventions speak for the members they represent, 
comprising almost every craft of labor. 

You can not silently ignore the wishes or demands of the great 
army of working people of our country. They do not wish the 
liberty of using light beers and wines to be taken from them. It 
has been customary for the workingman, after his day's toil, to 
take a glass of beer in his own home. He has always had this 
privilege, and has considered it his personal right to eat and 
drink as he pleased. A glass of light beer to the men in the 
mines, the mills, and the shops is a godsend, It is refreshing 
and stimulating after a hard day’s work at the furnace or the 
machine. And these men, through organized labor, ask you to 
let them enjoy this privilege and have their refreshing beverage. 

It is well to bear in mind this fact, that the workingmen and 
the sons of workingmen gallantly responded to their country’s 
call in her hour of need, and they fought on foreign soil so that 
liberty might live. They labored with heart and hand, with 
brain and muscle, in the allied cause, and many of them made the 
supreme sacrifice with their lives. They kept the torch of 
liberty burning brightly, but now they see the attempt made to 
snatch from them a personal liberty they ask for and which they 
believe and know they are entitled to. 

I am not a drinking man myself and do not advocate drink- 
ing, but because this is my way and my inclination I see no good 
ground to force on others against their wishes and against their 
will my mode of living in the matter of eating and drinking. 

I was very much amused the other day, however, when a 
Member of C arose to speak on this question. He was 
not for prohibition, and his opening remarks showed it. Two 
gentlemen were sitting in back of me, and as my colleague 
started speaking one said to the other, He is a booze hoister!” 
However, the Member in talking further made the statement 
that he was not for prohibition, but he submitted to the ma- 
jority, and the same voice said. He is a broad-minded man!” 
The congressional Member would have been branded as a booze 
hoister because he differed in opinion on this subject with the 
two men sitting in the rear of me. But as soon as he gave in to 
what they wanted he became a broad-minded man. The two 
men could not see the narrowness of their viewpoint when they 
could not discern or give credit for an honest difference of opin- 
ion entertained by another man. 

I trust this bill will not pass this body, but that an amended 
bill may go through exempting light beers and wines, in accord 
with the desires and wishes of the great majority of the work- 
ing people. Let Congress not put itself in the inconsistent posi- 
tion of having the best American youth cross the ocean to fight 
for liberty and then at home on American soil deprive them of 
the personal privilege and liberty they request. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE. No; I will not yield. I have only six minutes 
remaining. Now, in this connection I desire to call the atten- 
tion of this body to the remarks of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bcrroveus], printed in the Recorp of yester- 
day, as follows: 


Who are the people, anyway, who are 
being 


rotesting against this legis- 
lation as “ drastic,” radical,“ au Amer 


— — by th h ‘izati testing against this bill? Wh 
any church organ on pro agi t 8 at 
educational or philanthropic socie in America has taken a stand 
against it? How many wives, mothers, sisters, and sweethearts have 
written letters to Members of this House protesting inst the passage 
of this bill? [Applause.] If any Member of this House has received 
any communication of this character, I would be glad to yield to him 
such time as may be necessary for him to make the fact known. 
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In answer to his query, What educational or philanthropic | dial over in the State of Indiana, and the foolish sun did not 


society in America has taken a stand against it,” for the 
benefit of the gentleman and this Congress I quote from a 
prominent Philadelphia newspaper which gives the attitude of 
the Law and Order Society of that city on the question, as 
follows: 


War PROHIBITION UNFAIR, BUT LAw Must BÐ OBEYED—SO Says GIB- 
BONEY, CITING INSTANCES OF How PROHIBITION Dogs Nor Work 
FAIRLY—** PLENTY OF WORK AHEAD,” 


“With the passing of the saloon there will be plenty of work ahead 
for the Law and Order Society.” 

Thus spoke D. Clarence Gibboney, president of the Law and Order 
Society, in discussing the advent of war-time prohibition. 

“The Law and Order Society e to be busier than ever,” he con- 
tinued, “For there is meg pe cation that the city will be full of 
E -easies, We have onl take the experience of other cities, with 

ir illicit distilleries, blind tigers,’ and other illicit means of fur- 

nor. 

“Take Maine, for instance. Although prohibition has been on the 
statute books there for some time, I am reliably informed — Phila- 
delphian who visited there with a party of friends that anybody could 
get all the liquor he wanted. 


LIQUOR FOR “DRY” VOTES. 


“A judge of one of our courts informed me that while 
summer last year on an island in Maine he had 


the 


to en: te 


town and was startled when seeing so many men on the street in an 


intoxicated condition. Upon asking why this was Ponne in a State 
where prohibition ruled, the judge was informed that they were — 
an election again ta de e whether prohibition should or sh 
not continue, and that the liquor interests actually were pon a quart 
of liquor to every man who voted dry, The judge was ormed that 
ihe liquor interests made more money selling liquor under prohibition 
rule and wanted it to continue, as they were not required pay for 
licenses and other fees. 

“The Law and Order Society will prosecute all violators of the liquor 
laws wherever complaints are made to us. 

“T have no sympathy with war-time prohibition. I think it unfair. 
The dealers have paid the licenses and the Government tax. Yet the 
Government makes no provision for taking the goods off their hands. I 
have no M neh for that kind of 1 tion, but law is law. Our 
society 1 cooperate with the authorities.” 


In answer to the further query of the gentleman, “ What 
Member of this House has received resolutions by any 
chureh or organization protesting against this bill,” I quote 
from a Philadelphia paper which gives the views of a promi- 
nent clergyman of that city on this question: 

$ WORKERS’ BEER DEFENDED BY REV. DR. CONWELL. 

In the pulpit at the Baptist Temple for the last time before depart- 
ing on his summer vacation, Dr. Conwell found inspiration for his 
sermon in Samuel Gompers’s recent declaration that America had won 
a victory in the war, but had lost its liberty. 

“As an American, I was startled by that announcement from the 
head of America's great labor organization,” said Dr. Conwell, “when 
Mr. Gompers said ‘ we have won a victory but we have lost our liberty.’ 
It would not agitate us so much if the utterance had been made by an 
0 man. But Gompers, I believe, is a man of unquestionable 

triotism; of unquestionable integrity. When he makes a remark 

e that it means something. 


far as America’s future is concerned. The 

American workingmen if they wanted to combine could rule this coun- 

try, and Gompers represents these workingmen.” A 

rs’s strong antagonism to 5 Dr. Conwell ex- 
e said: 


threatening to 
take away things that need not be dispensed with. ‘The fanatics, the 
cranks, the men who would take away everything that is called beer, 
whether it is intoxicating or not, give the workingman the impression 
that he is being persecuted. Let us be fair, rational cans to 
the laboring man. The cry that ‘you have lost your liberty’ is the 
most dangerous cry that could go out to the workingman. 

“Men should be allowed to express their opinion with the utmost 
freedom under the American fag. I say that not merely as my own 
opinion, but in the belief that it is the gospel of God. The public 
should be allowed the greatest freedom that is consistent with th 
and fidelity to patriotism. Prewar liberty must not be succeeded by 
afterwar oppression.” 

I want to say in conclusion that I fully believe if this Con- 
gress at this time meets the request of the workingmen you 
have settled the liquor question for years to come; if not, you 
will find it in every campaign until their demands have been 
granted. [Applause.] 

Mr. IGOE. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from IIII- 
nois [Mr. Juvur]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, I shall not take up your time by going into the per- 
centage of alcohol that beer might or should contain in order 
that Ameriéan citizens be permitted to drink it. I just want to 
say to you that some years ago out in the State of Illinois the 
legislature was busy passing a bill that declared the Desplaines 
River to be a navigable stream. Now, that legislature could 
have legislated from the Ist day of January until the last day 
of the session, and if there was no water in the Desplaines 
River it would not have been navigable, in spite of the law. 

We passed a law here providing that when it was 12 o’clock 
meridian it should be 1 o’clock. I had occasion to look at a sun- 


know we had passed that law. The sundial indicated that it 
was 12 o’clock when it was 12 o'clock in spite of the law. What 
I wish to convey is that what is intoxicating is a question of fact, 

sta if a drink does not intoxicate you can not make it do so 
y law. 

But there is something in this bill which conyinces me that a 
great many men who have spoken upon this floor have not read 
this bill, or if they have read it they have not analyzed it. This 
bill (H. R. 6810) is chiefly a bill to give effect and to enforce the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
and to provide for the enforcement of war probibition; and I 
maintain that no gentleman is transgressing the Constitution of 
the United States as amended by participating in the debate 
here, by offering amendments, and by trying to make this law a 
reasonable working law. I maintain that it is not alone our 
right but that it is our duty to do so. 

Now, I take it for granted that every Member of this Congress 
has the desire to be fair with all men who might innocently 
suffer by virtue of the provisions of this act, and I am going to 
call your attention now to a couple of its provisions. On page 3 
it is provided that— 

ledge reaso believe his pr is 
3 or e s 1 e the . or the 5 
act and suffers the same to be so used, such property shall be subject to 
a lien for and may be sold to pay all fines costs assessed against 
the t of such building or property for any violation of the war- 
prohibition act, which said lien shall attach from the time of the service 
of summons on the owner or his agent; and any such lien may be estab- 
lished and enforced by legal action instituted for that purpose in any 
court having jurisdiction. s 

The interpretation of this part of section 3 can only mean that 

if a person not guilty, but who is accused of having knowledge 
that his property is occupied or used in violation of the provisions 
of the war-prohibition act, then the mere starting of legal pro- 
ceedings against him ties up his property and renders a sale or a 
transfer of the same impossible, no matter how slight the offense 
and no matter how many tenants there may be inhabiting such 
property. 
With the crowded condition of the courts that might mean 
years and irreparable loss to one man for an offense committed 
by another man, and before you gentlemen leap into action on 
this bill it might as well be considered. 

Section 4, page 4, starting in line 8, provides: 


hall be required dition for — N ones 5 Sali rit 
S. as a con on making any o n; ny w: 
of injunction under this act. 7 eee 

In other words, an irresponsible accuser, who possibly does not 
own a dollar, can go into court and make the accusation without 
bond upon which action is based, and if you will look at page 4, 
line 23, you will find that— 

a) and s all the 
wont with ee to be approved by he elert e le 
the action is brought, in the value of the property, conditioned that 
he will immedia abate said nuisance. 

And so forth. 

Now, here you have the situation that the possible irresponsi- 
ble accuser, who may be interested in making the accusation on 
the ground of personal or political hostility, can go into court 
and secure a writ of injunction against the property owner with- 
out a bond, and that the responsible property owner who is being 
accused has got to file a bond. 

Think of it, gentlemen. Here is a man who is disgruntled 
about something, and he can go in and tie up a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of property by accusing some man of having some- 
thing illegal going on. ‘The accuser has not got to file any bond, 
but the owner has got to file a bond, and while the irresponsible 
man has to file no bond, he can get on the next train and leave, 
while the property owner has got to stay because his property is 
tied up. 

Under the provisions of this bill, from line 2 to line 6, in- 
clusive, on page 2 

Any person found guilty of contempt under the provisions of this 
section shall be punished by a fine of not less than 5300 nor more than 
$1,000, or by imprisonment of not less than 30 days nor more than 12 
months, or by both fine and imprisonment. 


Found guilty of what? Found guilty, for instance, of having 
a tenant on his property who is occupying or using said property 
in violation of the war prohibition act. 

Gentlemen, you are passing a bill tying up innocent men’s 
property. If any of you own property and have tenants, and 
one of them misbehaves, your property is held for the fine 
that may be imposed for that man’s offense, an offense of which 
you did not know anything and could not know anything. That 
is in the bill. If you do not think it is in the bill, read it, and 
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if you vote for it without reading it you are not giving the 
people of the United States the fair deal that they deserve at 
your hands, 

What I am trying to have you see is that the provisions of the 
law are so drastic that they do not alone seek to reach out and 
punish actual offenders, but they also reach out and punish 
the owners of houses aud lessees of rooms where an offense under 
this law might be committed. 

By the way, the mere accusation against the owner of the 
property is not removed by his going in and filing a bond. There 
must be a final adjudication to release the property, and you 
know what that means in a suit in law or bill in equity in cities 
like the one in which I live, where cases are sometimes 20 
and 24 months back on the calendar. The innocent man who 
has committed no offense is tied hand and foot. If a mortgage 
expires or a trust deed expires during that period of time, there 
is no bank that would loan him a dollar on the property with 
a bill in equity filed against it. He could not get a dollar and 
you know it. 

Now, is that what you mean to do to men who have not 
offended? I suppose that by my standing here and talking to 
you some of you may gain the idea that I am a man who wants 
lots of whisky and beer and everything connected with it. 

I want to say to you that I have not yet smoked my first 
cigar, and I do not know the cards in a deck, and I maintain 
that I am just as clean morally and physically as any of you. 
This legislation, if you pass it the way you have written it, 
is unjust, and every thinking man that has some regard for the 
other fellow will say so. You are imposing a hardship upon 
thousands of well-meaning citizens, as good citizens as we have 
in the country, who do not want it. 

On page 5 of this bill you will find that the owner of prop- 
erty is dragged into court by an accuser who does not have to 
furnish a bond to obtain an injunction. You will find, I say, 
that such owner shall file a bond with sureties in the full value 
of the property. And I want to ask you Members of Congress, 
many of whom no doubt have read Article VIII of the United 
States Constitution, what is going to become of this article? 
I want to remind you of its language. This is what it says: 

Excessive bail shall not be required nor excessive fines imposed nor 
cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

Throughout this bill you have tried to steer clear of and avoid 
trial by jury and provide for trial by injunction. I hope I am 
not offending the tender sensibilities of any gentleman by quot- 
ing Article VI of the Constitution of the United States. Every 
now and then we seem to forget that this document is still the 
supreme law of the land. When I listen to the reading of this 
bill by the Clerk, Article VI of our Constitution becomes quaint, 
old-fashioned reading to me. Does it not to you? This is how 
it reads: 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for obtamiag witnesses in his 
favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

I listened yesterday to the wonderful speech made by my 
distinguished friend from Michigan [Mr. Cramtrox]—— 

Mr. REBER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. REBER. The gentleman is looking intently at me all 
the time, and I want to say to him that I am on his side of the 
question. I wish he would look at the other fellows and con- 
vince them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JUUL. Then I shall have to look at the gentleman from 
California [Mr. RANDALL]. He will not mind. I can always 
talk better when I am looking at somebody. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. The gentleman is making a 
yery good speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


has expired. 
Mr. JUUL. I ask for five minutes more. 
Mr. IGOE. All of the time has been allotted. 
Mr. JUUL. Oh, give me three or four minutes. 
Mr. IGOE. I can give the gentleman one minute. 
Mr. JUUL. Oh, give me three.- 
Mr. IGOE. I am sorry I have not got it. 
Mr. JUUL. Will somebody else do it? Will the gentleman 


from Minnesota give me three? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have not the time. 

Mr. CANNON. I will yield the gentleman all of my time. 

Mr. JUUL. I have appealed here to gentlemen on the other 
side for 10 minutes, and I could not get it. I will tell you one 
other thing in the one minute that I have left. On page 7, on 


lines 23, 24, and 25, the Congress has absolutely delegated its 
powers in the following language: 

The term permit“ means a formal written authorization by the 
commissioner setting forth specifically the things that are mentioned. 

You are giving the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, I sup- 
pose it is, absolute carte blanche to go ahead and name the 
things that are permitted, a duty which you should perform as 
Members of the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

I followed the speech of my distinguished friend from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton] yesterday. He stood here and read a list 
of thousands and thousands of men who had voted for prohi- 
bition and lesser thousands of other men who had voted 
against it. Are these other thousands entitled to nothing better 
than you are offering them in this bill, though they be men 
who have no intention of committing a violation of any of the 
laws of the United States, men who are guilty only of having 
accumulated a bit of property? Are they to be hauled in on 
injunctions and to have their property tied up for weeks and 
N and to furnish bonds to defend themselves? [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, times change and men 
change with them. Thirty years ago in a public speech in Texas, 
in the discussion of the question of State prohibition, I made 
the prediction that the time would come when an effort would 
be made to secure national prohibition, and I was laughed to 
scorn for making that statement by the most strenuous prohibi- 
tionists in the audience. The position then taken by even ar- 
dent prohibitionists was that it was a question of local interest 
and concern and of State police regulation, and that no one 
would ever be willing to confer the powers necessary to enforce 
prohibition upon the Federal Government. 

I have lived to see the day of the rising tide, and I am frank 


to say that the American people, considering the great evils of 


drunkenness and intemperance, have with the increasing agita- 
tion grown more and more in favor of any measure, regardless 
of any question of local self-government, that would enforce the 
total destruction of the business of manufacturing or dealing in 
intoxicating liquors. Let me say further that five years ago 
a portion of this bill would not have received the votes of 20 
Members of this House as it was then constituted. The por- 
tion to which I refer is that part that proposes to pass statutory 
prohibition in time of peace for the whole United States, and 
before the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, which 
alone gives Congress the power to pass prohibition laws, shall 
take effect. I know that the first part of this proposed bill does 
not profess to pass a statutory prohibition law in time of peace, 
but it seeks to evade the question of lack of power by professing 
to amend a law that was passed in time of war. If the amend- 
ment is an essential part it is a new law, and if the definition of 
intoxicating liquor contained in this bill amends the war-time 
prohibition law so as to give it a different effect, then we may 
just as well institute and pass a new law at this time in time of 
peace to enforce prohibition over the whole United States. 

From my childhood up I have felt that that was a question 
with which the Federal Government, except as a war measure, 
had nothing to do, and every Member of this House believes that 
I was right in that conviction. What, then, are we to say when 
we come to this bill, with its new definition, its new and addi- 
tional penalties in a time of actual peace, as to whether the war 
is ended or not technically? 

This bill, professing to amend the war-time prohibition act, 
has for its object other purposes than those named in the war- 
time prohibition act, for they were purposes only of maintain- 
ing our Army—what are we to say when we come to this bill, 
which, in effect, imposes statutory prohibition by the Federal 
Government in time of peace? I say that, so far as the first 
title of this bill is concerned, it is statutory prohibition pro- 
posed in time of peace, and I do not believe a Member of this 
House thinks that it comes within the purview of the powers 
granted in the Constitution or that it is not included in the 
powers reserved by the Constitution to the States. 

Having said that much, I am satisfied to state that with my 
belief in respect to the powers granted in the Constitution to 
the Federal Government and the powers reserved to the States 
I shall be compelled to vote against this bill gs long as Title I 
is as it is; and while I would represent my people, and would 
bow to their behest and propose to do it, I could not vote for 
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an unconstitutional measure, such as Title I of this bill is, if 
every man, woman, and child in my district urged me to do it, 
because with my conviction, with my belief that it is violative 
of the grants of the Constitution and violative of those powers 
which by the Constitution were reserved to the States, if I 
voted for it I would vote for it in violation of my oath of office 
and my obligation to support the Constitution. 

I want to say a little something about the constitutional 
amendment. I really take no stock in the question or discus- 
sion of what “concurrent” is. My judgment is that it was 
put in that form for this reason: If it had not been placed 
in that form I am inclined to think it could have been suc- 
cessfully contended that by that constitutional amendment all 
of the powers of the States to deal with the liquor problem 
had been taken away and conferred upon the United States 
alone. I think that the prohibition advocates of the amend- 
ment were in favor of using that word lest they destroy the 
powers of the State entirely. In my judgment both the States 
and Federal Government have the power now to adopt pro- 
hibitory legislation, but even the States must adopt laws that 
conform to the constitutional amendment. Otherwise their 
laws may perhaps be held unconstitutional and in contravention 
of the eighteenth amendment. The question of the definition of 
alcoholic or intoxicating liquor does not trouble me, and for 
this reason: If this definition be without authority it will have 
no effect, and the courts will construe it as being null and void 
and will say that it is a question of fact in the trial of each 
ease when a party is charged with violating the law as to 
whether the drink was intoxicating liquor. I am inclined to 
think that the courts will so hold. I am inclined to think that 
the legislatures can not define a term used in the Constitution 
so as to alter the real meaning of the term; but that makes 
no difference. Therefore, the questions with reference to con- 
currency of jurisdiction or with reference to the quantitative 
percentage would not have anything to do with my vote. I 
am free to say that there are terms in Titles II and III that seem 
to be unduly hard, perhaps violative of every principle I have 
ever loved of personal liberty. I do not know about that, but 
I am free to say that I can not vote for this measure so long 
as it contains a feature which would make me in my belief 
guilty of violation of my oath of office if I voted for it. Let 
me say now that when the eighteenth amendment becomes a part 
of the Constitution I shall feel bound on my oath of office to vote 
for any law that may be required to honestly, faithfully, and 
fully enforce it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, several reasons haye been 
given for making this bill so drastic. I believe that if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota or the committee had 
themselves drawn the bill they would not have made it so 
drastic. It has been charged on the floor of this House that 
neither that gentleman nor any member of the committee had 
anything to do with the drawing of the bill. That has not been 
denied, so we may accept the charge as true. 

Mr. VOLSTBAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Just for a brief statement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not for a statement; for a question. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I just wanted to explain 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman can explain in his own 
time; I have only 10 minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. All right; go on. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I notice that the gentleman is not very 
generous in extending time to opponents of his measure. I 
noticed that the gentleman at the time when I was making a very 
important statement the other day would not even give me 10 
minutes in which to finish. I do not know whether that is be- 
cause Carranza is an ally of the Anti-Saloon League, but I know 
the chairman would not give me time. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this bill was purposely so drawn 
because it is not the intention of the organizations guiding our 
committee to have this law properly enforced. With the excep- 
tion of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, whose sin- 
cerity I do not doubt, all the rest of the organizations do not de- 
sire to go out of existence now. They have too much of a good 
thing, and want it to last as long as possible. 

There is not a supporter of this bill who has satisfactorily 
explained how they are going to deal with moonshine whisky. 
Why, they seem to gloat over the fact that whisky will be 
clandestinely manufactured and be sold. They seem to refoice 
that cities will come down to their dry districts and buy it. 
It has not been denied that when we have nation-wide Pro- 


hibition that people will resort to drinking strong liquor, whisky, 
flavoring extracts, when they can not obtain light wines and 
beers. 

Mr. JUUL. And kerosene. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And they seem to be proud of the fact. 
A great deal has been said about the foreign element. Now, let 
me tell you that the foreign element in this country are not con- 
sumers of whiskies and liquors. Some of them drink light wines 
and beers, but the greater majority of our working foreign ele- 
ment in this country have all they can do to buy proper clothing, 
shoes, and food for their families. They have nothing left with 
which to buy booze and strong drink. [Applause.] * 

Of course I am not able to say how much alcohol it takes to 
get one intoxicated, or the terrible results of the excessive use of 
that article. I have not had any of that in my family, or any- 
body with whom I associate, so I do not know. I know that 
in my district of about 250,000 inhabitants, right in the heart 
of New York City, you do not see any excess drinking from 
all of this so-called foreign element. In my humble judgment. 
it is dangerous to establish a precedent in construing a statute to 
the extent that is attempted in this bill. If we start in constru- 
ing a law, as we do here, why, when the tariff bill will be before 
us we will have to construe the difference between a sardine 
and anchovy and every article on the tariff. Gentlemen say 
that the majority of the people of this country are in favor of this 
bill, and yet a careful reading of this bill will show that they 
are not ready to trust a jury composed of the average American 
citizen to pass upon matters of fact. 

Everywhere possible an equity action is provided. Temporary 
injunction without the necessity of giving a bond can be 
obtained. A man owns a hotel on this side of the street con- 
trolled by a drug store or the coca-cola crowd can go and 
enjoin a man on the other side of the street on his mere say 
so, shut up his opponents business for weeks at a time, perhaps 
right in the season, and afterwards on final hearing, if it is 
found that there was insufficient facts to sustain the injunc- 
tion, the writ is dismissed and in the meantime the man’s busi- 
ness is ruined. ‘There is no redress, as this law specifically 
does away with the requirement of a bond. All through this 
bill we get away from a trial by jury. Equity courts are here 
called on to try matters of a criminal nature and to mete out 
punishment. I ask the distinguished chairman why is it that 
he does not resort to the usual and customary procedure in 
criminal action, an indictment by a grand jury and trial by 
a petit jury. Is even the right of trial by jury to be taken 
away? And still the gentleman says in every community the 
American people are in favor of this drastic measure. There 
was no time in the history of our country where we must be so 
careful in the proper enforcement of our laws. I disagree 
with some who say that if this law is enforced that we will 
have trouble because of its enforcement. I maintain that this 
law will be almost impossible of enforcement, and if this law 
fails to be enforced, as it certainly will be as it is drawn, it 
will create contempt and disregard for law all over this coun- 
try. That is what the radical element is seeking to do now, 
showing that all people have not an equal protection of the 
law, showing that there exists a favored class. Why it is 
possible under this law to accumulate a large amount of liquor 
and use it. It is possible for a man who can afford it to take 
a trip to Cuba and elsewhere and drink to his heart's content. 
If all States do not pass like enforcement laws and we have 
various methods of enforcement, if this measure is loosely 
enforced after we have adopted the eighteenth amendment, 
it means simply fuel to the radical element to create a disre- 
gard for and disobedience to our laws. And this measure 
now is humanly impossible of being enforced. Why, gentlemen 
talk about conditions in New York City. You take into con- 
sideration the population of New York City, and I am willing 
to compare the record of New York City, with its 
6,000,000 inhabitants, in proportion to population with any dry 
district in the United States. [Applause.] 2 

You will find for the average of our population we have less 
crime than you have in your dry districts. Now, I do not say. 
that excess drinking of whisky is good. I do not know anything 
about it, as I told you, none of my ancestors had that failing. 
I traced it way back and the only one of my ancestors I could: 
find who drank to excess was a certain Nero, and he got the 
habit from his mother who was born on the Rhine. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

Is there really an honest desire to carry out the intention of 
the eighteenth amendment? You do not do it by this bill, and I 
charge that you do not want to doit, You want to keep up your 
lecture tours; you want to exploit the drunks. I want to re- 
form them. It has been profitable, it is a great thing for you, 
and you want to keep it up. 
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The law is being obeyed in New York City to-day, with its vast 
population, better than in any other section in the United States, 
even in the dry States. The hotels have absolutely shut-down 
on serving beverages containing alcohol. The saloons are not 
serving anything but light beer, I understand, and yet the traffic 
in bad whisky coming from the dry States is increasing, and men 
who never drank whisky before will now buy the,small, flat 
flask that can be easily passed and concealed, and pay high prices 
for it and be poisoned. 

Now, this is what you are doing. here: Lou, are absolutely 
stimulating and increasing the use of bad, bad alcohol If that 
is your intention, you are going to succeed with this measure. 
Temperance or prohibition is a matter of education and not of 
legislation. The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union have 


been doing good work for many years along educational lines.. 


There is less whisky consumed to-day than there was 10,.15, or 
20 years ago. By proper education, by proper training, if you 
really have the interest and the welfare of this country at heart, 
you can train the people so that the next generation will not use 
alcohol and will not require any law of this kind. But I say 
that with this measure as it is drawn here we will not do that, 
but we will do exactly the contrary. We will create a lot of 
whisky drinking all through the United States. 

The COHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has e: K 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PELL]. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, there is one point in this bill 
which strikes me as perfectly outrageous, and that is the 
provision as to the search of dwellings. It says: 

No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling 
occupied as such unless it is in part used for some business purpose 
such as a store, shop, saloon, restaurant, hotel, or boarding house, 

It seems to me to show the entire object for which this bill 
is to be passed. ‘Take my district, for instance; the more 
expensive apartments and private houses have not any stores 
under them, including Mr. Rockefeller’s house—a gentleman 
who is paying for this thing. That has not any store under it. 
And the same is true of the big apartment houses. They have 
not shops under them. But I presume 90 per cent of the people 
living in the cities do live in houses that have stores under them. 
And those people can be searched. This is a law which is 
openly and frankly made to apply to the poor and not to the 
rich. It is a law which is being made to affect the poor, who 
ean not store any wine. Any man who is rich enough to own 
a house, who is rich enough to live in a good apartment, will 
be able to stock up to his heart’s content. He can keep it and 
he can get it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELL. For one question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would the gentieman vote for an amend- 
ment making it possible to have a search warrant issued against 
a dwelling house regardless of its connection with any other 
business? 

Mr. PELL. I will yote for no amendment for the entrance of 
any private residence or any American’s house for such a 
purpose no matter whose—urban or rural, rich or poor. 

This law is beneficial to the rich. They can get on. The big 
industries, perhaps, can get a benefit by having less drinking 
among their men. But the employer, the manager, is able to 
get all that he pleases. 

Now, I can assure you, gentlemen, that in New York this 
argument is being-used for the most sinister purpose. I myself 
have heard it in open street meetings. I heard this when the 
Anti-Saloom League brought this law up in the Legislature of 
New York. This provision was attacked there; and it seems 
to me, whatever the merits of prohibition are—and I am far 
from saying I do not see a great deal of good in it—it seems 
to me most unwise at the present moment for us to pass a law 
which will add materially to the distinction between the rich 
and the poor. There is going to be enough of that feeling in 
any case, and it is most unwise for us at this time to add to it, 
and also it is most unwise for this House to pass a law which 
undoubtedly in the great cities will be received with contempt. 
There is enough contempt of law and enough class feeling 
already, without adding to it by the passage of such a law. 

You can say, indeed, that in the long run the private stock 
will not affect the issue; that it will be consumed fairly rap- 
idly in three or four or five years; but it is in the next three 
or four or five years that we will face a very serious social 
danger. As you know, there are sitting in this House to-day 
four Members from New York City—two of them Republicans 
and two of them Democrats—on whom the major parties 
agreed in order to beat the Socialists. Now, if you pass this 
law and you allow it to say that every rich man in the country 


can do as he pleases and every poor man shall have his resl- 
dence searched you will find not 4 but 10 such Members com- 
ing from the city of New York and many others from other 
parts-of the country. You will be giving these anarchists a tre- 
mendous handle, and it seems to me that the distant benefits 
of national prohibition will be dearly bought at the cost of 
serious social trouble. There is no use dodging the issue. 
Bolshevism is a serious danger, and we should do nothing at 
the present time to further class feeling, discontent, and con- 
tempt of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O'CONNELL] half a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 


nized. a 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Chairman, the House having under 
consideration the so-called prohibition-enforcement act, I de- 
sire to take advantage of the opportunity afforded me by my 
colleague, the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Icor] to attempt in the very short time allowed me a brief 
statement of my position in respect to this intended law. I 
have the honor of representing in this body a great district, an 
aggregation of law-abiding and self-respecting people. Nearly 
all the nations of the earth have contributed a quota, some 
more, some less, to this population. I am here as the chosen 
representative in this House of a section of Brooklyn and 
Queens Boroughs in the Empire State of New York, where, on 
last election day, nearly 65,000 votes were cast. If you con- 
sider that there are so great a number of yoters in the ninth 
district of New York, is it not reasonable to suppose that fully 
300,000 or more people live within its boundaries? There are 
few, if any, Members of the Congress that have a constituency 
‘in excess of that number. The greater the number of people we 
are here to represent the greater should be the caution and 
the care with which we should seek to reflect their views when 
called upon to vote upon a question such as this that seeks 
to abrogate their rights and their liberties. I agree, sir, with 
the statements of many of my colleagues when they make the 
solemn declaration that the drastic and utterly un-American 
features of this bill, if enacted, will increase the unrest among 
our people and leave an open cancer in the body politic into 
which the Bolshevist and Socialist microbe will crawl, find 
lodgment, and fructify to the danger, yea, the menace of our 
Government and its safety, 

Great lawyers whose standing at the courts of their several 
States are generally recognized have contended that no instru- 
ment yet offered in the history of the Congress of the United 
States or any separate State thereof has ever attempted any law 
the equal of the one we have now under consideration. These 
lawyers are Members of this House. Their legal acumen is a 
matter of common knowledge and candidly admitted alike by 
friend and foe of this measure. Then, on the other hand, we 
have equally eminent jurist Members of this body who support 
this bill in its entirety. If such legal talent are at odds in the 
process of making the law, what are we to expect when ques- 
tions of fact are submitted to the courts of the various States 
as to what is and is not intoxicating liquor by volume. In the 
last analysis the courts of the land, and not the Congress, will 
have to decide this determining factor. Section 8, on page 8, of 
the bill uses this language: 

That no person shall manufacture, sell, barter, give away, transport, 
Hager export, deliver, furnish, receive, or possess any intoxicating 

And so forth. 

Here we have a proposition abrogating the right of a man or 
woman to exercise the function of hospitality in their own home. 
Is there any land on earth that would tolerate such drastic and 
mandatory legislation? I am not here as an advocate of, nor do 
I hold a brief for, the manufacturer of hard liquor so called. On 
the contrary, I am advocating the right of the man who toils 
and the good woman who as his wife and helpmate presides over 
his little home and family to have, keep, furnish, possess, and 
enjoy a glass of beer and light wine whenever he pleases, 

The many people in my district from whom I have heard 
orally and by mail would be satisfied and contented with this 
concession. Then again section 7, on page 13, says: 

A physician duly licensed shall issue prescriptions for liquor, 

Hence the proponents of the bill are on record that this great 
evil has some good features. I suppose it is a case of “ whisky 
when I’m sick makes me well,” and so forth, with them. I 
agree with many of my colleagues that this law if enacted: 
will be a political question for years to come. This Congress 


limits the alcohol in a drinking beverage to one-half of 1 per 
cent. 
per cent, and so on until the end of time. 


The next may raise it to 5 per cent, the following to 10 
Each succeeding 
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Congress has the right to enact an enforcement law, and it 
will according to its wet or dry tendencies. Why the haste 
in this enactment? Why not give the men whose money is in- 
vested in this business a chance to adjust their affairs and 
wait until the prohibition amendment goes into effect in Jan- 
uary next? It is a serious question with them. They should 
be given an opportunity to get into other enterprises to earn a 
livelihood, They, too, are Americans, their business was 
licensed, both by the State and Federal Governments, and they 
are entitled to this consideration. Gentlemen of the Congress, 
in conclusion I make a plea for the retention of light wines and 
beer, and in doing so I cherish the firm conviction that I am re- 
flecting the opinion of a great majority of the electorate of the 
district whose representative I have the distinguished honor 
to be and whose interest I hope always to be able to serve while 
a Member of the House. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield half a minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Gantry]. 

Mr. GANLY. Mr. Chairman, owing to the fact that all the 
time is taken up on this bill I will make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Reconp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GANLY. Mr Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
owing to the fact that the time allotted to those opposed to this 
measure has already been given out, I will have to content 
myself with the few brief moments allotted to me to take up but a 
few of the most important phases of this bill. 

I believe that this bill is an unjust bill, because it discrim- 
inates between the rich and the poor; it gives the right to the 
man who owns his own private dwelling to have any supply of 
beer or wines that he might see fit to have, but the man who is 
living in a dwelling house or in a house where a store or such 


Is a part is deprived of that right; also the fact that one year | 


ago when this bill was passed in this House it was expressly 
understood that the people- who were then engaged in the 
liquor business were to be given one year of time in which to 
close up their business. Another hardship that is imposed upon 
these men is that in a number of cases they have had leases 
on stores for from 5 to 10 years. I know of one case myself 
where a man has a lease on a store for 10 years with 2 years yet 
to run. What is this man to do with this store after this prohi- 
bition question goes into existence? This to my mind is a great 
injustice to this man. He is absolutely liable for the rent of 
this store, inasmuch as he has leased it for a certain length of 
time. And yet he is not in a position to occupy it for the 
purpose for which it was leased. 

The great State of New York, from which I come here as a 
Member, expressed its feeling toward prohibition in unmis- 
takable words when at the last election it reversed a large 
Republican majority in that State and elected as its governor 
Alfred E. Smith, then opposed by Charles Whitman. Mr. 
‘Whitman was the supposed leader of the “dry” forces of the 
State, and he was the only one on the Republican ticket who 
was soundly and severely beaten. This, I believe, was an indi- 
cation on the part of the people of that State as to what they 
thought of prohibition. 

There are numerous other legal questions which I believe 
it will be up to the United States Supreme Court to decide. 
I want to say, in conclusion, that in ‘one part of my con- 
gressional district when the election was held the city of 
Mount Vernon and the people of that section voted 3 to 1 in 
favor of “ wet.” I certainly hope that this bill will be defeated. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Creary]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for four minutes. 

Mr. CLEARY. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, in our Declara- 
tion of Independence we begin by saying that men have in- 
alienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. We then went on and fought a war, and I have 
never heard that there was any prohibition in the Reyolution- 
ary War—but we were remarkably successful—nor in any 
other war that we have carried on. I believe the boys had 
some drink over in France in this past war, and it did not 
hurt them any. 

George Washington and his colleagues as the founders of 
this Nation did not insert in the Constitution any prohibitien 
article. Yet the Constitution of the United States is said to 
be the wisest charter ever issued or worked out by mortal 
man. 
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developed in every way. 


I can look back over 60 years myself very clearly, and during 
those 60 years the population of this country has more than 
doubled. The poor and the oppressed of all nations have come 
over here for happiness, wealth, health, and everything that 
human beings enjoy, and they found them here. They did not 
care to go back, so that we have had a great and glorious 
Nation here for many, many years. In that time we have 
Electricity amounted to little or 
nothing in my early days. Steam was only fairly started. 
We were not then a great Nation such as we are now. I think 
when I first remember the population of this country was less 
than fifty millions, somewhere around forty millions. So that, 
as I say, we have had a glorious country, going forward in 
everything, and one of the lessons and one of the ideas of this 
country during my time has been that “that country is the 
best governed that governs the least.’ Sumptuary laws, laws 
that are unnecessary, laws that are twisted up for the purpose, 
seemingly, of giving lawyers employment to disentangle them— 
and that is what this bill looks like—are unwise laws. Even 
great lawyers, such as yesterday held this floor, were unable 
to agree as to the effect and meaning of certain provisions of 
this bill. If that is true, it seems to me we are about to pass 
a law the meaning of which we shall not know after we shall 
have passed it. 

Now, I believe in temperance, but temperance is a very dif- 
ferent thing from total abstinence or prohibition. When you 
talk about the miserles and troubles of this country, they are 
very light, I think, compared with those of other nations. In 
all my long years it seems to me I have dwelt among a very 
happy and prosperous people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. RANDALL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL of California, Mr. Chairman, a little actual 
experience is worth a week of argument. For that reason I will 
ask that the Clerk read in my time a news item from the Los 
Angeles Examiner relating to the experience of the beach resort 
of Venice under the present prohibition law. 

The Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


VENICE GAINS FROM DRY LAW—FOURTH OF JULY CROWDS MOST ORDERLY 
AND GENEROUS CITY EVER ENTERTAINED. 


Residents of Venice, who feared the city would lose its popularity 
when the sale of liquor was prohibited, are more cheerful since the 
Fourth of dee ey now declare that not only was patronage 
increased but the patrons were those who did the city more good from 
a financial standpoint. 

Notwithstanding the enormous crowd on the Fourth, it was the first 
time in the history of the city that it was not necessary to increase the 
number of policemen. Most of the policemen on duty were on traffic. - 
Venice never before had as many au obiles parked within its limits. 
There was no ban on fireworks or firecrackers. There was not one 
arrest for drunkenness, There was not one reported loss of money or 
valuables. There was not one ured by gy ood or by automobiles, 
There was not one accident to automobiles here was no one drowned 
and no near drownings reported. This is a record that Venice never 
made before on a Fourth of July. 


Applause. ] 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Now, for the information of 
the Members of the House, and particularly for the edification 
of the gentleman from St. Louis [Mr. Icor], I ask the Clerk to 
read an item from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 8. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the item referred to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CRIME FALLS © FIRST DRY WEEK—POLICE REPORTS SHOW DIMINISHING 
VIOLENCE POR FIRST SEVEN DAYS OF WAR-TIME PROHIBITION. 


The first week of war-time prohibition in St. Louis, which ended 
255 night, has shown a marked decrease in crimes and in the number 
of arrests, 

During the week but one serious instance of bloodshed occurred. 
This was the case of Peter Birmingham, who was shot and killed by a 
policeman whom a number of bhs s had attacked, 

With this exception, the police records show only a few minor hold- 
ups and burglaries. Last night no robbery in the streets was reported, 
and only a few small thefts in buildings. 

The average nightly number of arrests in central police district, the 
downtown section, which includes Market Street, is now about 4. It 


was formerly 20 or more. 

Acting Chief of Police Gillaspy said to a Post-Dispatch reporter who 
inquired as to the record of the first ay week: à 

It was one of the quietest weeks that the police force had known 
in many years. Of course, in police work one never knows what is 
going to happen, but it seems reasonable that, with the cause of much 
crime eliminated, the results will be lessened.” 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 

nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 

quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, national pro- 
hibition does not purport to be a panacea for all our ills. How- 
ever, I am in favor of national prohibition and for its strict 
enforcement. The ancient wet argument has been made from 
this floor that prohibition does not prohibit, and that crime in 
the District of Columbia and other places has increased since 
the prohibition law went into effect. 

We who have lived in wet territory that later became po 7 
know that such arguments will not stand the searchlight of o 
cial investigation. We know from abundant observation that 
every wet argument along this line falls to the ground wherever 
prohibition has been honestly tried. We know that in my own 
State of Washington and our neighbor States of Oregon and 
Idaho and other dry States that the benefits of prohibition are 
in direct relation to the enforcement of the dry law, and that 
from the very nature of things stringent enforcement laws are 


necessary, 

I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that none are so well able to 
speak on this absorbing topic as the officials who have lived for 
years in their respective States before the sale of alcoholic 
liquors was prohibited and who have occupied high official posi- 
tions before or since these States went dry. 

I call to witness Gov. Thomas E. Kilby, of Alabama, who says: 


My 9 ent dry ganay 1, 1915. Prohibition is an unqualified 
success in Alabama. Drunkenness is reduced to a minimum. 2 me re- 


duced 50 8 there is a large increase in bank deposits. —— 
new g y jal at at oe se has been cmpty over a year, and 
county are without prisoners. The business sentiment of Alabama 


strongly indorses 9895 prohibition conditions regardless of former 
attitude on the sub 


I call to witness the late Gov. Ernest Lister of my State of 
Washington, who after three years’ observation testifies 


3 has been a marked a Mca 75 conditions. Neem in the 
r cities, such as Seattle, . Aan E and Tacoma the sentiment for 
oa ibition is much stronger to than ever before. 


I call Thomas E. Campbell, governor of Arizona, who says: 

My State went dry January 1, 1915. Prohibition has resulted in a 
marked decrease in co tments to institutions and the hospitals 
for the insane. The number of d te families has greatly decreased. 
The best possible indorsement is that the voters, after two years’ trial, 
overwhelmingly adopted a more stringent prohibition bill. 

Again, I call Gov. Charles H. Brough, of Arkansas, who 
testifies: 

My State went G Pes 1, 1916. Conditions are greatly im- 
proved since State-wide PW gj prso bition went into effect. Crimes have 
materially decreased. Leonard Wood stated to me that the prin- 
~ reason Little Goce aad secured the Camp Pike cantonment was because 

prohibition. 

Next I call to witness the governor of Colorado, Oliver H. 
Shoup, who says: 

Colorado went dry January 1, 1916. orago has shown 2 marked 
advance in many lines. It is safe to say that the State will never revert 
to the old policy of licensing the liquor traffic. 


Again, I call to witness Goy. Davis, of Idaho, who says: 


My State went dry Janu 1, 1916. There is no question of the 
penen of prohibition. —.— ess 3 of our citizens have been 
benefi ed directly or indire 174 e elimination of the liquor gana 
We kave some cases of illici Aung. but these can not begin t 

the shining light of the new era. 

Listen to this testimony of Gov. Allen, of Kansas: 

This State has been in the prohibition column since 1881. Prohibi- 
tion has contributed much to our material w. Money that was 
3 1 the megs of the eed traffic is now e: Tap better 

ch mean better social condi 


gtr 
in many 

besa aaa empty for a 1 period, 8 has decreased. 
The sentiment in Kansas is practical cally unanimous in its support. 

The testimony of Ger. Albert E. Sleeper, of Michigan, de- 
clares that after one year arrests for drunkenness all over the 
State have been cut down to about one- quarter. Business men 
report that bills are paid more promptly, and the effect of pro- 
hibition on general business has been good. 

And, again, the governor of Mississippi says after 10 years’ 
observation : 


Prohibition ee brought a very marked decrease in e and a 
moar pin 5 errant material prosperity. Our people are delighted with 
e rei 


The governor of Nebraska testifies that— 


There is no doubt that if prohibition was to be resubmitted to the 
people they would give it a much larger affirmative vote than it re- 
— when it was first adopted. 


Will the gentleman who would return to the old régime listen 
to the Governor of New Hampshire when he testifies: 
Conditions have been so much better und hibiti 
license that many former pellevers —— ew now ‘outspoken for 
8 We confidently expect even better results after Jul 
e comparative arrests for drunkenness in our eight largest sn Ap 
which were formerly license are: 
May, 1917, to March, 1918, under license 6, 98T 
Ma. 547 
And will the gentleman from Massachusetts, who produced 
the damp argument, hear the testimony of the Governor of 
North Carolina: 


should hava A vote on thie question today, the teajorite tor PORINUT 
would be larger than when it was . — A mag tick hon the 
effect of saving money to those who would drink, and general efficiency 
as well as individual efficiency is enhanced. 

Many other governors desire to testify, but time forbids. 
However, in 28 States where prohibition has been operative 
from 1 year to 40 years only one governor gives a verdict 
against prohibition, 1 has not answered, and 26 governors of 
dry States testify that social and business conditions have been 
improved and that crime has been reduced 25 to 75 per cent. 

Detroit, Washington, Seattle, Indianapolis, Portland, Oregon, 
Denver, Atlanta, San Antonio, Birmingham, and Omaha are the 
10 largest cities in the United States that have been dry more 
than six months. Their populations vary from 200,000 to 850,000 
each. Their mayors and chiefs of police, with a single excep- 
tion, testify very much as does the chief of police of Portland, 
Oreg., who says: 

Prohibition has been a success. Hundreds of 3 pepe 
who voted against it are now ardent supporters. Buil ‘ormerly 
occupied 1 e saloons were rented with very litte. delay. Greg Hy months 
erates Eyed adoption of prohibition I some 1,600 ge of 

estitut! and in practically every case the head of the 

a saloon bin. Ten months after the adoption of prohibition I Checked 
70 corner grocery stores in the district where most of this destitution 
was, and without a single exception collections from 50 to 75 per cent 
better were ny — The year preceding prohibition our average 

arrests for drunkenness were 23; the bene following the average 
per day was 23. 


And so must every chief of police of every city in the land 
testify, becatse criminologists tell us that alcohol is a con- 
tributory cause of 85 per cent of all crime, and I challenge any 
man to prove to the contrary. 

The drinking of alcoholic liquors, poverty, and crime go hand 
in hand, and to the degree to which we suppress the one we 
eliminate the others, and while we would not interfere with any 
legitimate industry, business, or profession, this law must 
necessarily have teeth. 

The same total prohibition that was necessary during war 
to bring our soldiers to their highest efficiency is equally 
necessary during the final months of demobilization and during 
reconstruction. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
shall be able to say nothing that will influence the vote of any 
Member of this body, nor will I be able to make my own posi- 
tion plainer with my own people; but, as this great question 
comes to a final issue in this great body, I want my voice to 
go with my vote. I shall support this bill. 

The fact that it contains some provisions that I would not 
have put into it will not deter me from voting for it. We do 
not get things just as we want them; we have to take them 
in the best shape that we can get them. The American people 
have found that the men who have engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquor have made their business 
the mainstay and support of practically all of the evil influ- 
ences that curse American life. They haye made it a corrupting 
influence in politics and in the courts. It has impaired and 
lessened productive power and weakened and degraded the 
human brain. It has become the enemy of the school, the church, 
and the home. It has done no good, but the greatest harm. In 
order that its baneful work might be mitigated, the people have 
tried to regulate it, but it has proven to be an outlaw—no law 
can restrain it. The American people have therefore determined 
that its existence shall end. It is a happy day for America when 
that can be truly said. [Applause.] 

Mr. IGOE. I yield the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 


voted, Prohibition has the 
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The CIIAIRMAN (Mr. Goop). 
York is ecognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, New York, it appears, has been most largely intrusted 
with the duty of speaking against this measure, and from that it 
might be inferred that New York was particularly anxious to 
prevent the passage of enforcement laws. Now, please do not 
make any mistake as to that. New York takes no such stand. 
It has its own enforcement law. New York stands for law and 
order, and it is not the first time in the history of this country 
that the Empire State has been so arrayed. It is not the first 
time in the history of this country that New York has stood for 
the fundamental principles which are at the basis of human 
liberty. 

Since I haye been in this body I have heard insinuations 
and words of comment which might be construed as offensive 
when weighed in their full import as applied to that organiza- 
tion which is known throughout the United States of America 
as Tammany Hall. That is not the real name of the organi- 
zation. That is a nickname. The organization in question is, 
properly speaking, the Columbian Order, and it was founded in 
1789, when the institutions of this country were in peril from 
reactionary forces; when there was no such thing as manhood 
suffrage, and that much-criticized society led the way in bring- 
ing manhood suffrage to fruition. 

When the alien and sedition laws were passed, under the 
administration of that arch Federalist, John Adams, helped 
by Alexander Hamilton, it was the Columbian Order in New 
York City—Tammany Hall, if you please—which led the way 
in protest against those un-American measures and brought 
about their ultimate repeal, and also incidentally brought 
about the fall of the Federalist Party in the United States. 

Now, New York is not against prohibition enforcement. But 
we are emphatically against Federal interference with the ex- 
isting enforcement laws of the individual States or the laws 
which they may hereafter enact for that purpose. We are op- 
posed to your writing into the eighteenth amendment a defini- 
tion of the term “intoxicating liquors.” That is not the func- 
tion of the legislative branch of this Government, but belongs 
inherently in the United States Supreme Court and is essentially 
a matter of construction and not of legislative opinion. As you 
know, the Legislature of New York ratified the eighteenth amend- 
ment. Personally I believe that the legislature, in ratifying that 
amendment, did not speak the will of all the people of the State. 
I believe that the measure should have been submitted to a popu- 
lar vote of the people. I do go this far and say that New York is 
in favor of temperance, in favor of temperate living. I was born 
in New York City, and I say to you gentlemen frankly that I 
have been in every part of it, both day and night, and I have 
seen very little of the abuse of liquor. No drunkenness, no 
crimes against women, no lynching, no disorder. 

In fact, it may be said that the industrial populations in our 
great cities as a rule do not overindulge. This is, doubtless, as 
true of other industrial centers as it is of New York. Men 
occupied in useful employments—busy men—are rarely found 
to be intemperate in drink any more than in other appetites. 
It is only the idle who fall into vice. You who have these 
‘problems of idleness and intemperance to face in your own 
localities should take a broader and more tolerant view of the 
‘needs of others. Why should the great masses of industrial 
workers in our great cities be deprived of their personal free- 
dom and be hampered by sumptuary laws to help you, in lawless 
localities, to control evil idlers? 

The gentleman from California [Mr. RANDALL] read two ex- 
tracts, one from a Los Angeles paper and the other from a St. 
-Louis paper, in which it was told how beautifully affairs went 
‘on in certain summer resorts under the beneficent influence of 
this law. What law? Was it the law that you gentlemen pro- 
pose to pass here? How could that be before you pass it? No; 
it was the eighteenth amendment. And did it need any en- 
forcement law to make those people respect the law and respect 
the Constitution? No. The law was respected because of the 
mere fact of the passage of the constitutional amendment. In- 
stead of being an argument in favor of this law it is an argu- 
ment against the passage of any enforcement law. You do not 
need it in the United States. Pass a constitutional amendment 
in due form and leave it to the manhood, leave it to the patriot- 
ism and the sense of self-respect of our citizenship. I assure 
you that they will enforce the law and they will respect it. I 
do not believe you have a right to pass an enforcement law. It 
is the first time in the history of this country that you have ever 
attempted to pass an enforcement law. We have amended our 
Constitution eighteen times. Examine these amendments care- 
fully, gentlemen, and you will find this fact staring you in the 
face, that every constitutional amendment embraced in those 
18 amendments was in enlargement of human rights. Each 
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amendment gave a privilege, it gave something to the citizen- 
ship; it did not take anything away. This is the first amend- 
ment which has ever deprived the individual of fundamental 
rights. It is against every tradition, every principle of free 
institutions. 

You have no right to pass an enforcement law. Why? Be- 
cause precedent is against you. You have never done it before, 
following up the passage of any other constitutional amendment. 
You did not do it with the first 10 amendments to the Consti- 
tution, because those first 10 amendments were known as the 
Bill of Rights. They extended human liberty. You did not do 
it with the fourteenth amendment or the fifteenth amend- 
ment. Why? Because you were afraid to offend the principle 
of State rights. Now, State rights and State sovereignty are 
just as vital, just as inherent in American institutions to-day 
as they were at the foundation of this Government. Start on this 
path now, begin the precedent by passing this criminal code to 
enforce constitutional amendments, and see where you will land. 

Personally I do not give the snap of my finger whether you 
pass this drastic law or not. I do not know but it might be a 
matter of good policy on the part of the opponents of this 
measure to let you go ahead and pass it. The men who are 
going to vote for this measure do not and will not know what 
is in it. They do not grasp the full import of its drastic pro- 
visions and the violations of individual rights that it contains. 
Go ahead and pass it and I am willing to trust the presidential 
veto, or, if it should go further, the final adjudication of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The only solicitude I have in the matter is that at a time 
when you are cutting off from the available revenue of the coun- 
try heretofore received the immense volume of taxes from 
wines, beers, and spirituous liquors, and at a time when re- 
trenchment should be observed in every legislative act, you 
are about to establish a stupendous governmental agency with 
vast hordes of revenue agents, inspectors, and other emissaries 
to irritate and pester the citizenship of our land and fatten 
themselves upon the Public Treasury. The loss of revenue due 
to prohibition for the next fiscal year is estimated to be about 
$600,000,000. When we add to that the inevitable loss of re- 
ceipts from the income tax and excess-profit tax the total 
reduction of the national revenue will probably be near to 
$1,000,000,000. Instead of devising schemes to further reduce 
the national revenue, we ought to concern ourselves with the 
problem of increasing it. 

It is almost too petty to believe, and yet the curious coin- 
cidence of the views of those hailing from the smaller States 
of the Union in favor of a national-enforcement act raises the 
suspicion that they are anxious to throw the expense of the 
enforcement of prohibition upon the Nation at large instead of 
upon the individual States, because they know that their States 
will only have to bear the merest fraction of the cost. This is 
selfish, unneighborly, and unjust. The States that pay the 
highest proportion of the national revenue in taxes will have 
to bear the principal burden of local enforcement of this odious 
and pernicious measure. And I warrant you that if this 
measure becomes a law there will be more of the national 
revenues frittered away in its enforcement in the States of many 
of you gentlemen, with your less than a million inhabitants, 
than will be expended for that purpose in the great imperial 
State of New York. In other words, there is a reasonably well- 
founded suspicion that you are trying to shirk your respon- 
sibilities. 

I have no doubt that your resentment against drunkenness 
and its incidental and consequential crimes is fully justified. 
But may it not be justly asked if a large part or your trouble 
is not due to the defects in your educational facilities? Why 
not tax yourselves adequately and thus provide sufficient reve- 
nues to maintain schools? How can you expect intemperance 
of any kind to be driven out of human nature except by educa- 
tion? You can not drive murder out of the heart of primitive 
man by putting firearms beyond his reach. He will accomplish 
his purpose with club or stone or even with his bare hands. 
How can you expect to drive drunkenness away by laying the 
ban upon a few sources of abuse? Do not reply that you have 
enumerated in this bill a great many sources of temptation. 
You certainly haye done all of that. Your failure is not due to 
want of industry in microscopic detail, but rather to want of 
understanding of human nature and failure to appreciate the 
fundamental principles of human liberty. 

PROTESTS, 
TELEGRAMS. 

Fred. O. Arner, Buffalo, N. V.; Max Bockemeyer, 609 Eagle 
Avenue, New York City; R. Becker, 609 Eagle Avenue, New 
York City ;.Gustave Essig, 762 Hegner Place, Bronx, New York 
City; the Intomnational Laboratories (Inc.), Binghamton, N. X.; 
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the Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Jacob Kraft, 2950 Third Avenue, Bronx, New York City; the 
D. R. Kilmer Co., Binghamton, N. T.; the Foster-Millburn Co., 
Buffalo, N. V.; the Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. T.; the F. A. D. 
Richter Co., New York City; Henry Rippel, 602 St. Anns Ave- 
nue, New York City. : 
LETTERS, i 

The Austin-Nichols Co., Third Avenue and One hundred and 
twenty-ninth Street, New York City; E. O. Cox, 45 West One 
hundred and seventy-seventh Street, Bronx, New York City; 
the California Grape Protective Association, San 
Calif. ; William J. Cronin, 2552 Kenmore Place, Brooklyn, N. L.; 
the B. B. Davis Co., 248 Hudson Street, New York City; the 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, and Soft Drink Work- 
ers of America, Cincinnati, Ohio; the Nord-Oestlicher Sanger- 
bund yon Amerika, Philadelphia, Pa.; the Paris Allen Co., 60 
Broadway, New York City; the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, 444 Willis Avenue, New York City; the Retail Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association, 790 Forest Avenue, New York City; Jacob 
Seligson, 706 East One hundred and sixty-fifth Street, New York 
City ; Messrs. Seeman Bros., 57 North Moore Street, New York 
City; Henry Schmidt, 437 Westchester Avenue, New York City; 
E. Wuppermann, the Cortina Academy, 12 East Forty-sixth 
Street, New York City. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor] 
has ene minute remaining. 

Mr. IGOE. I want to take that one minute to ask the gentle- 
man from Minnesota a question. The prohibitionists are such 
liberal people that they want the people of the country and the 
legislatures to have a free hand in passing upon these questions. 
I will ask the gentleman if his side is willing to give the House 
the chance on Monday, in the consideration of this bill, to vote 
for a straight-out repeal of the war-time prohibition law? I 
understood in all the speeches that were made here that this 
question should be freely and fairly considered by the people at 
large and by the legislatures. That is a fair proposition. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Personally I am not in a position to answer 
that question. There has been no discussion about it as far as 
I know. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman assist us in getting that oppor- 
tunity for a vote? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not want to make any promise, because 
I do not know how the membership will feel about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota has eight 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. voLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would not occupy any time 
except for one fact. In the discussion here an effort has been 
made to show that the bill originated somewhere else than in 
the committee or membership of the House. I am perfectly 
willing to be frank with the House and tell them exactly where 
it originated. I do not think anybody has any hesitation in 
having their names connected with it who believe in prohibi- 
tion, Two bills were introduced in the Senate, one by Senator 
Jones of Washington and another by Senator SHEPPARD. Any- 
one who cares can get copies of those bills. They were intro- 
duced some time before this bill was introduced. They were 
used as a basis on which this bill was drawn. The Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee attempted after this bill was introduced to 
make a comparison of the three bills. You can get a copy of 
that comparison and see how the three match. They were un- 
able to match many of the sections of this bill with either of 
the Senate bills. 

No one should draw a bill of this kind without making use 
of legislation that has been tried out in other jurisdictions. 
Anyone who would attempt to originate a bill without doing 
that would be exceedingly foolish. The bill was largely modeled 
on the Ohio law. I have the Ohio statute, and you will find a 
large number of these provisions in that statute. And, by the 
way, the Ohio statute is much more drastic than the provisions 
of this bill. I have it here so that I can satisfy anyone who is 
curious on the subject. Every State, I believe, that has a 
prohibition law has the essential features of this bill, including 
Towa, Oregon, Kansas, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Idaho, Alaska, Washington, and I might mention 
a number of others. 

Some reference has been made to the concurrent power of the 
State government with the Federal Government. In a way I 
am in some measure responsible for that provision. At a hear- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee I called their attention to 
one fact, that in case no reservation was made to the States 
Congress might set aside every State prohibition law in the 
Union. I was not willing to risk any such thing as that, and for 
that reason suggested to the committee that a reservation of 
power in the States to deal with the matter ought to be em- 
bodied in the amendment. 
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When this amendment was passed in the Senate and came here 
to the House it had no such reservation, and I again insisted that 
it ought to go into the amendment. I do not mean to suggest 
that there was any real opposition to the proposition in the com- 
mittee. I think it is a wise and proper provision. I did not 
have anything to do with drafting the provision; however, I 
think the language is all right. 

I am not going to discuss the constitutionality of it. I do 
not think that needs any argument. The cases cited in opposi- 
tion to it clearly prove that a State or the National Government 
can pass criminal laws for the enforcement of it, and that is all 
we expect or ask to do in this bill. There can be no conflict, 
and it seems utterly ridiculous to me to expect that the Supreme 
Court will take the view that has been suggested. 

One thing more in closing, I have followed this discussion with 
a good deal of interest, and I have noticed that nearly every 
one that has objected to this bill because of its alleged unconsti- 
tutionality comes from a large wet city. Why is it that only 
the large wet cities can see anything unconstitutional in it? 
Why is it the representatives of such localities especially object 
to it as drastic and unfair? Is there any connection between 
their view of the law and their opposition to this measure. 

Many of these men not only urge that it is drastic and un- 
constitutional but that we ought not to enforce the amendment 
at all. They insist that we ought to ignore the will of the people 
as expressed in this amendment. This bill is not drastic. I 
hold in my hand a compilation of the New York liquor laws. 
In that State you provide for a search warrant much more 
drastic than we have. You have an injunction provision in the 
New York law to stop the illegal sale of intoxicating liquer the 
same as we have in this bill. It is more drastic than anything 
we have, and still the Representatives from New York hold up 
their hands in holy horror. Turn to any one of the prohibition 
States and you will find the same situation. You will find, I 
believe, in every State a provision for issuing a search warrant 
for taking liquor held in violation of law, and many have provi- 
sions for search without a warrant. We do not allow anything 
of that kind. We provide for a warrant, and it can not be 
issued except under the most stringent regulations. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Can the gentleman find anything in the New 
York law which delegates the function of a magistrate to a 
revenue officer, as you do in this measure? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We do nothing of the kind. The gentle- 
man does not know what he is talking about. The New York 
code allows any justice of the peace or magistrate to issue 
Search warrants. We do not permit anything of the kind; we 
permit only a court of record or a United States commissioner 
to issue search warrants. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does the gentleman find anything in the 
New York law which permits a man who swears out the war- 
rant to execute it and then to sit as a committing magistrate? 
. No; and there is no such provision in 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Oh, sure you do in your section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. There is no such provision in the bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will show it to the gentleman in a moment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The search-warrant proposition is a copy 
of the New York code modified so as to make it less drastic 
nep va New York code. That is the actual situation. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I understand the gentleman yields? 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN (reading)— 


Sec. 2. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
rs, shall in 


ct hich committed, 
ty of prosecu the offenders, sub- 
ro neal pad the et ae! the United States— sete = 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I can not permit the gentleman to take up 
my time by reading the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN (reading)— 


bd 55. 3 Commissioner . a 
n inspectors, may swear out warran 
— or other officers ex. courts —— 


Mr: VOLSTEAD. I object to the gentleman's continuing the 
reading of that in my time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is only just a line. The gentleman chal- 
lenged my statement, and I want to show the gentleman that he 
is wrong. 

Bik ioe CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is out of 
er, 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. ‘The provision in there simply gives.some of 
those officers—— , 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. VotsrEeap], having the floor, yielded 
to the gentleman from New York and asked him to read this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled, and the 
gentleman from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. CALDWELL. If the Chair will bear with me, E know 
the Chair wants to be fair, and I am arguing the point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield further. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I understand; but will the Chair listen to 
my argument? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 
[Cries of “ Regular order!“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has the floor. 

Mr. CALDWELL. So the Chair refuses to listen to the dis- 
cussion of this point of order? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That provision simply authorizes one of 
those officers to swear out a complaint and to go before a.magis- 
trate to prosecute it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN (reading)— 

and may, subject to the control of the said United States 
attorney, conduct the committing trial. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, I know that by heart, and I refuse to 
yield further. It has not anything to do with a search warrant, 
but is an entirely different subject, and does not authorize what 
you claim at all. Read it again, and you will probably see how 
ridiculous the claim is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN rose. 

ee CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I rise to ask unanimous consent to speak for 
one minute. I gave back one minute of my time. 

5 CHAIRMAN. All time has expired as fixed by the 

ouse, * 

a GRIFFIN. I ask unanimous consent to speak for one 
minute, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will this bill be read by sections or by 
paragraphs? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The bill will be read by sections. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be now 
read for amendment, 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a further parliamentary | 


inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. At what point in the reading of this bill 
wouid it be in order to move to strike out title 1? 

The CHAIRMAN. At the end of the first section, that part 
of title 1, the motion to strike out would be in order. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. The Chair ruled the first section should 


be read and at the conclusion of the reading of that first section 
it would be in order to move to strike out title 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be in order to move to strike out 
section 1 and give notice that if section 1 is stricken out a 
similar motion will be made to strike out the subsequent sec- 
tions of title 1. The clerk will read. 

The Clerk began the reading. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (EL R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and to late 
the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high‘proof spirits for 
other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of 


alcohol and promote its use in scientific 8 and in the develop- 
ment of fuel, dye, and other lawful industri 


Be it enacted, ote.— 
Trrie I. 


TO PROVIDE FOR THE ENFORCEMENT OF WAR PROHIBITION. 


Mr, IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I want to be sure that the Chair 
has ruled that the reading of the first section, if completed, 
would not prejudice the right to offer amendments up to that 
point as to striking out the title. A parliamentary inquiry 

The CHAIRMAN. After the first section has been read then 
it will be in order to move to strike out. 

Mr. IGOR. I ask unanimous consent at this point to inguire 


of the gentleman from Minnesota, for the benefit of the House, 
if it is his plan to rise when the reading of the first section has 


been completed and reserve the right to offer amendments to 
ne ANE to be considered on Monday and offered on Mon- 

y 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I presume under the parliamentary rules 
that will be correct, and it is my intention to move that the 
committee rise as soon as the first section has been completed. 

The Clerk read as follows: t 

That the term “war prohibition act“ used in this act shall mean 
the provisions of any act or acts prohibiting the sale and manufacture 
of intoxica’ liquors until the conclusion of the present war and 
thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the date of which 
be determined and proclaimed by the President of the United 
States. The words “beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous 
liquors” in the war prohibition act shall be construed to mean any 
1 which contain one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol by 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the motion of the gentleman pre- 
vails, will that still leave it in order on Monday to move to 
strike out section 1? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will. 

Mr. GARNER, Or any other amendment that may be offered 
to section 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any other germane amendment. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Either a perfecting amendment or an 
amendment to strike ont? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Another question. A motion to perfect 
section 1 would have preference over a motion to strike out? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. But it would not prejudice, after any 
perfecting amendments were considered, the right to move to 
strike out? 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly not. That would be in order 
after all perfecting amendments had been passed upon and 
before the reading of the second paragraph. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Might it be offered and remain pending 
during the consideration of perfecting amendments? 

Mr. CALDWELL. By unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks so, but only by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. MADDEN. T think the Chair is wrong about that. I 
think it is in order for gentlemen to offer any amendment, but 
the vote would not be taken on the motion to strike out until 
all perfecting amendments had been voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Goop, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 6810 and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. TINKHAM.. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday last I introduced 
a House resolution in relation to the creating of a bureau in the 
Department of Labor which had to do with living and housing 
conditions. I ask unanimous consent to insert a statement in 
the Record in relation to that bill, explaining it and the neces- 
sity for its prompt consideration. 

The SP The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
subject stated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 46 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet on Monday, July 
14, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6806) to amend section 25 
of the act of December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve 
act, for the purpose of encouraging foreign trade, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 109), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6861) to amend section 1 of the act approved 
July 17, 1916, known as the Federal farm-loan act, so as to 
provide for the payment of the mses of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and employees by the eral land banks and joint- 
stock land banks, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 110), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 3 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7015) govern- 
‘ing the tolls to be paid at the Panama Canal, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 113), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. McKINIRY, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 5665) for the relief of Carlow Avellina, 
‘reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 111), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar, 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 253) for the payment of claims for the loss 
of private property on account of the loss of firearms and 
ammunition taken by the United States troops during the labor 
strikes in the State of Colorado in 1914, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 112), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. BEE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (H. R. 1761) for the relief of the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank of Wilkinson, Ind., reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 114), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7248) to authorize 
the acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building 
Bicknell, Ind.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds, 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 7249) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to donate to the city of Caldwell, Kans., one German 
cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRINSON: A bill (H. R. 7250) authorizing the acqui- 
sition of a site for a public building at Clinton, Sampson 
County, N. C.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 7251) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the city of Watseka, III., one German 
cannon or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7252) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to the city of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, ` 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7253) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Quincy, Mich., one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7254) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Marshall, Mich., one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7255) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Coldwater, Mich., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7256) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Battle Creek, Mich., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7257) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Grand Ledge, Mich., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7258) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Albion, Mich., one German cannon or field- 
piece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 7259) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the city of Baltimore, Md., 10 
German cannons or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7260) for the pur- 
chase of a site for the erection thereon of a public building at 
Eaton Rapids, Mich.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7261) to provide that in the construction 
and application of the pension laws a soldier or sailor shall be con- 
sidered of good health at the time of his enlistment; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 7262) extending the time 
for the construction of the Main Street Bridge across the Ar- 
kansas River between the cities of Little Rock and Argenta, 
Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7263) extending the time for the construc- 
tion of the Broadway Street Bridge across the Arkansas River 
between the cities of Little Rock and Argenta, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 7264) to repeal the act en- 
titled “An act to promote reciprocal trade relations with the 
Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes,” approved July 
26, 1911; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 7265) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the village of Birmingham, Erie 
County, Ohio, one German cannon or fieldpiece, with accompani- 
ments; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 18) directing the Department of Agriculture, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to cooperate for the purpose of reducing the cost of pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, and transporting food to consumers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 19) 
directing the Secretary of War to sell immediately the surplus 
foodstuffs now on hand; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 170) directing the 
Department of State to furnish the House of Representatives 
with certain information relative to the expenses of the peace 
commission; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

By Mr. WALSH: Resolution (H. Res. 171) to authorize the 
Speaker to appoint a select committee of six members of the 
House to inquire into the operations of the United States Ship- 
ping Board and the United States Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, or any agency, branch, or subsidiary of either; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Legislature 
of Wisconsin, urging the Congress of the United States to 
acquire, control, and regulate the principal and necessary stock- 
yards and the refrigerator and other private car lines in the 
United States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill.(H. R. 7266) granting an increase 
of pension to Eli ©. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7267) granting a 
pension to Belle Grisamore; to the Committee on Invalid Ven- 
sions, 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7268) granting an increase of 
pension to James R. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 7269) granting a pension to 
Agnes Gibbons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 7270) granting an increase of 
pension to Moses Goldstein; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 7271) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Kennedy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 7272) for the relief of the 
heirs of Michael Carling, assignee of Joseph R. Shannon, de- 
ceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7273) for the relief of Margaret A. Curley; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7274) granting a pension to Walter Sewell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7275) granting a pension to John H. 
Warren; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 7276) granting a pension 
to William Olday; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 7277) granting a pension to 
Adelia M. Whitcomb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 7278) granting an increase 
of pension to Lewis Rankin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7279) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret Drew; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. REAVIS: A bill (H. R. 7280) granting a pension to 
Osiah Attison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 7281) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry B. Pitner; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 7282) granting an increase of 
pension to Jesse A. Trent; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 7283) granting an increase 
of pension to Hiram Prusia; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7284) granting 
an inerease of pension to Lillie P. Hinman; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: A bill (H. R. 7285) granting a pension 
to John H. Franklin; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of members of the 
section on industrial medicine and surgery of the American 
Medical Association, urging an appropriation by Congress of 
not less than $1,500,000 to be used under the direction of the 
United States Public Health Service for the investigation, 
prevention, and cure of influenza, pneumonia, and allied dis- 
eases, this sum to be made available to July 1, 1922; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, opposing mob rule 
and lynching; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Grand Ledge, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, urging adoption of the league of nations and pledg- 
ing support to the President; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

By Mr. COLE: Petition of seventh ward branch of the Mil- 
waukee (Wis.) Socialist Party, protesting against the action of 
Congress in denying Victor L. Berger a seat in Congress; to the 
Committee on Elections No, 1. . 

By Mr. CURRY of California: Petition of Golden Gate Ledge, 
No. 799, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America, protesting 
against the high cost of living; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Resolution of the Gold Beaters’ Union 
of Boston and vicinity, favoring the league of nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: Petition of 22 druggists 
and other merchants of Carroll County, Mo., asking for repeal 
of tax on patent medicines, toilet articles, sodas, ete.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Resolution of the board of directors of the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, III., approving the report of 
the special committee on budget and efficiency of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, relating to the adoption of 
a budget system for the National Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of members of the section on ‘indus- 
trial medicine and surgery of the American Medical Association, 
in favor of an appropriation of $1,500,000 for prevention and 
cure of influenza, pneumonia, and allied diseases ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of sundry citizens of Gem County, 
State of Idaho, against the repeal of the war-time prohibition ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Free Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., of Rockford, III., opposing continuance of the United 
States Employment Service; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Skandinavia Lodge, No. 6, International Or- 
der of Good Templars, of Rockford, III., for enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts: Petition of Andrew John- 
son, chief templar; Carl J. Carlberg, secretary ; and others, mem- 
bers of Framat Lodge, No. 8, International Order of Good Tem- 
plars, at Malden, Mass., urging the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives to promptly enact at this special session of Con- 
gress laws providing for the full enforcement of the eighteenth 
‘amendment to the United States Constitution, and also definitely 
‘defining intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILLETT: Petition of City Council of Worcester, 
-Mass., urging Congress to do all that it properly can do to pro- 
mote the claims and requests presented to the peace conference 
by the Italian Government; to the Committee on Foreign 
‘Affairs. 


‘By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Moline, III., requesting enactment of laws for full enforcement 
of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEHLBAOH: Petition of sundry citizens of New 
Jersey, for repeal of tax on sodas, etc.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of M. A. Sharka, of 
Rhinelander, Wis., requesting the withdrawal of the Polish 
Army from Lithuania; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of members of the section on 
industrial medicine and surgery of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, urging appropriation of $1,500,000 to be used under 
‘the direction of the United States Public Health Service for 
the investigation of the causes, modes of transmission, preven- 
tion, and cure of influenza, pneumonia, and allied diseases, 
this sum to be available to July 1, 1922; to the Gommittee on 
Appropriations, 

Also, petition of National Federation of Federal Employees, 
opposing Representative Goop’s amendment to the Nolan mini- 
ese bill for Government employees; to the Committee on 

abor. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of the Clay Products’ Association, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., urging that the freight rates suspension 
power be restored to the Interstate Commerce Commission; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of district No. 5, California State Nurses’ As- 
sociation, urging that Army rank be given to nurses; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: Petition of George S. 
Glerum, H. L. Rose, and 27 other citizens of Kenosha, Wis., re- 


‘| questing the repeal of section 904 of the 1918 Federal income- 


tax law; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Buy Mr. RUCKER: Petition of sundry citizens of Brookfield, 
Mo., for repeal of tax on candy, ice cream, ete.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VARE: Memorial of the National Benedictine Asso- 
ciation against the Smith-Towner bill; to the Committee on 
Education. 


SENATE. 
Monpay, July 14, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to our tasks to-day with a sense of 
leadership among the nations of the earth and of mighty 
power. We pray that we may have the wisdom which will 
justify our leadership and the grace which will sanctify our 
power, that we may be so guided by Thy Holy Spirit and by 
the precepts of Thy word that we shall conform our leadership 
and the expressions of all our power to the Divine will and 
the Divine service, that we may be a Nation whose Lord is 
God, serving Thee with singleness of heart and purpose. Bless 
us in the discharge of these high and holy duties. For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday last was read 
and approved. 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE (H. DOC, NO. 145). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Federal Trade Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a special report dealing with the subject of 
resale price maintenance, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and 
ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling. clerk, announced that the House 
had passed the following bill and joint resolution, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2847. An act providing additional aid for the American 
Printing House for the Blind; and 

H. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Tao Hung Chang and Zeng Tze Wong, 
citizens of China. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial of 300 dis- 
abled soldiers of the United States Federal Hospital No. 36, 
Detroit, Mich., remonstrating aganist a reduction of the ap- 
propriation for the maintenance of the Federal Board for 
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Vocational Education, which was referred to the Committee 

on Appropriations. 

Mr. NORRIS presented a memorial of. sundry citizens of 
Pawnee City, Kans., remonstrating against the repeal of war- 
time prohibition, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of Local Union No, 558, Inter- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, of Sheffield, 
Ala., setting forth their grievances with the Secretary of War 
relative to working conditions, pay, etc., at nitrate plant No. 2, 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Carthage, Hamilton, Warsaw, Elvaston, Danville, Dundee, 
and Ottawa, all in the State of Illinois, remonstrating against 
the repeal or modification of war-time prohibition, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. NUGENT presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Idaho, remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called day- 
light saving law, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. MOSES presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Charlestown, N. H., praying for the ratification of the pro- 
posed league of nations treaty, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. FERNALD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Maine, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 
the enforcement of prohibition, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Eastern Manufacturing 
Co., of Bangor, Me., praying that an appropriation be made to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct an investigation 
of the nature and habits of the fungi and bacteria causing the 
decay of pulp wood and wood pulp, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ELKINS presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Ritchie County, of sundry citizens of Exchange, and of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Harrisville, all in the 
State of West Virginia, remonstrating against the ratification 
of the proposed league of nations treaty, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Martins- 
burg, W. Va., praying for Government ownership and control of 
railroads, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Grafton, 
W. Va., and a petition of Local Union, No. 104, International 
Association of Machinists, of Huntington, W. Va., praying for 
the repeal of the so-called daylight-saving law, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. I present a concurrent resolution passed 
by the Legislature of the State of Michigan, favoring the grant- 
ing of additional compensation to discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, which I ask to have printed in the Record and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The concurrent resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution No. 3, requesting Congress to grant addi- 
tional compensation to soldiers, sailors, and marines who have served 
in the military or naval service of the United States during the 
present war. 

Whereas the regular pay granted to such soldiers, sailors, and marines 
has been, and is, extremely low, especially.as compared with wa; 
and salary paid to all classes of labor in the United States during the 

riod of the war; 
. Whereas enormous profits have been received in practically all classes 


of manufacturing industry, in which the said soldiers, sailors, and 
marines have been prevented from sharing because of their service; 


an 

Whereas it is the belief of the people of the State of Michigan and of 
this legislative body that some measure of appreciation should be 
shown for the sacrifice and courage of our soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate of the State of Michigan (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States be re- 
darey to grant a pay to each soldier, sailor, and marine who seryed 
n the Army or Navy of the United States during any part of the period 
of the World War, or to the proper relatives or dependents of an 
soldier, sailor, or marine who has lost his life in said war an additional 
son ensation of at least $50 per month for the period of service; be it 

rther 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate and the clerk of the house 
of representatives be, and they hereby are, instructed to transmit duly 
certified copies of this resolution to each Member of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives from the State of Michigan. 

Adopted by the senate June 11, 

DENNIS E. ALWARD. 


Secretary of the Senate. 

Adopted by the house of representatives June 12. 
CHARLES S. PIERCE, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. NEWBERRY. I present a concurrent resolution passed 
by the Legislature of the State of Michigan, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Post Offices 
Post Roads and ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 

ows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 6, memorializing the Congress to favorably 
Coma poang legislation looking toward increased compensation 


employees. 
Whereas there is now pending before the Congress of the United States 


legislation looking toward increased pay for all postal employees ; and 
Whereas under present conditions it plainly evident that such em- 
poorer are underpaid, as evidenced by the large number of resigna- 
ons from the service to enable such employees to take up more re- 
munerative occupations, thus resulting in impaired postal service: 
Therefore be it 


Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That it is the sense of this legislature that such compensation should be 
increased, and to this end Congress is hereby memorialized to favorably 
consider the pending legislation now before it granting increased com- 
pensation to such employees ; and be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this concurrent resolution be for- 
warded by the secretary of the senate and the clerk of the house of re 
resentatives to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate of the United States, and to the Senators and 
Members of Congress from Michigan. 

Adopted by the senate June 16. 

Dennis E. ALWARD, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house of representatives June 17. ’ 
CHARLES S. PIERCE, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. NEWBERRY presented a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mon Council of Detroit, Mich., praying for an increase in the 
salaries of postal employees, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kan- 
sas, praying for the repeal of the present zone system of postage 
rates, which was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 

Mr, PHELAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of the Los 

Angeles section of the Council of Jewish Women, of sundry stu- 
dents of the Union High School, and of sundry citizens of Cor- 
coran, all in the State of California, praying for the ratification 
of the proposed league of nations treaty, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
* Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Chip- 
pewa, Lac qui Parle and Yellow Medicine Counties, all in the 
State of Minnesota, praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the improvement of the channel of, and the prevention 
of floods in the lands adjacent to, the Chippewa and Minnesota 
Rivers, Minn., which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

He also presented the petition of Frank E. Bunker, of Sauk 
Center, Minn., praying for the reclassification of salaries of 
postal employees, which was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the editor of the Farmer, of 
St. Paul, Minn., and a memorial of the editor of the Northwest 
Farmstead, of Minneapolis, Minn., relative to the establishment 
of a personal rural credit system, which were referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Harrisville, W. Va., remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed league of nations treaty, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions from em- 
ployees of the Monomac Spinning Co., of Lawrence; of the 
Pittsfield Works, of the General Electric Co.; of the Merchants’ 
Manufacturing Co., of Fall River; of the Simpson Bros. Cor- 
poration, of Boston; of the North Chelmsford Machine & Supply 
Co.; of the Bay State Saw & Tool Manufacturing Co., of Win- 
chester ; of W. D. Young & Co. (Inc.), Boston; of the Housh Co., 
of Boston; of the Tanners’ Cut Sole Co., of Cambridge; of the 
Acadia Mills, of Lawrence; of A. O. Norton (Inc.), of Boston; 
of the American Printing Co., of Boston; of the Merrick Mills, 
of Holyoke; of the Morgan Construction Co.; of the Lewis 
Manufacturing Co., of Walpole; of the Safepack Mills, of Bos- 
ton; of the Smith & Dove Manufacturing Co., of Andover; of 
the Glendale Elastic Fabric Co., of Easthampton; of the Royal 
Worcester Corset Co., of Worcester; of the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation; of the Maverick Mills, of East Boston; 
of the Plymouth Cordage Co., of North Plymouth; of the 
Standard Woven Fabric Co., of Walpole; of the William Carter 
Co., of Springfield; of the Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., of Pittsfield; 
of the Nonotuck Silk Co., of Northampton; of M. J. Whittall 
Associates, of Worcester; of Waitt & Bond (Inc.), Boston; of 
the Byron Weston Co., of Dalton; of the Torrington Co., Spring- 
field plant; of the Westfield Manufacturing Co.; of the National 
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Casket Co.; of the Plymouth Mills, of Lawrence; of Ginn & Co., 
of Cambridge; of the New England Structural Co., of Everett; 
of the George Frost Co., of Boston; of the Davis & Furber Ma- 
chine Co., of North Andover; of the American Thread Co., of 
Fall River; and of the Bay State Belting Co., of Newton, all 
in the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating against the repeal 
of the daylight-saving law, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I present a petition from the International 
Association of Catholic Alumni adopted at its convention held 
at St. Louis, Mo., May 29 to June 13, 1919, supporting the league 
of nations, which I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I think that pe- 
tition has already been printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will ask the Senator when it was placed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think about 10 days ago. I inquire of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] if it was not about that 
time? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the Senator from Utah is 
correct. It seems to me the petition was printed as a part of 
the remarks of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well. I will withdraw the petition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition is withdrawn. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I present a resolution adopted by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mid-Biennial Council, of 
Asheville, N. C.; of the League of Free Nations Association, 
New York City; the League of Permanent Peace, of Boston, 
Mass., and of sundry citizens of Boston, Mass., and of the Ne- 
vada Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, supporting the 
league of nations treaty, which I ask may be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution adopted by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
mid-biennial council, Asheville, N. C., May 29, 1918. 


Whereas the covenant of the league of nations is presented to the 
United States foe popular action; and 
Whereas the Gene ‘ederation of Women's Clubs, now assembled in 
biennial session, representing the interests of 2,000,000 women and 
exerting the influence they may exercise in their communities: 
Resolved, That the council send its 3 of the revised covenant 
of the league of nations to members of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the United States Senate, the President of the United States now 
in France; and 
That the members of the State federations ask their Senators to 
vote in support of the league of nations, 


LEAGUE OF FRER NATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
New York City, July 9, 1919. 
Senator Key PITTMAN, . 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: The inclosed resolution, based upon a referendum vote 
of members throughout the country, was passed last night at a national 
conference of this association. 

Very truly, yours, 
James G. McDONALD, Chairman. 


Resolved, That the e of Free Nations Association, in accord- 
ance with a referendum of its full membership, calls upon all forward- 
8 citizens to urge the United States Senate 

1. To ratify without reservations the treaty with Germany, including 
the league of nations covenant. 

Such ratification would establish immediate peace, the world’s most 
urgent need in the interest of order and progress; would abolish many 
international injustices which have proved prolific causes of war, and 
would crtate an agency for the rectification of remaining injustices 
and fos ‘he establishment of mutually advantageous and just relations 
between «ations. 

2. T> accompany its ratification with a resolution declaring it to 
ben 18 pono of the United States as a member of the league of 
nations to: 


(a) Press for the immediate restoration of Kiao-Chau and the Ger- 
man concessions in Shantung to the Chinese Republic. 

(b) Hold that nothing in the treaty or the covenant shall be con- 
strued as authorizing interference by the league in internal revolu- 
tions or as preventing genuine redress and readjustment of boundaries 
through orderly processes provided by the league at any time in the 
future that these may be demanded by the welfare and manifest interest 
of the people concerned. 

(c) H for the inclusion of Germany in the council of the league as 
soon as the new republic shall have entered in good faith upon carry- 
ing out the treaty provisions; for the inclusion of Russia as soon as 
the Russian people have established stable vernment; and for the 
full participation of both Germany and Russia on equal footing in all 
economic intercourse as the best insurance against any reversion to 
the old scheme of balance of power, economic privilege, and war. 

í Press for the progressive reduction of armaments by all 
nations. 

(e) Throw its-whole weight in behalf of such changes in the consti- 
tution and such developments in the practice of the league as will make 
it more democratic in its scheme of representation, its procedure more 
legislative and less exclusively diplomatic, an instrument of growth 
invigorated and molded by the active democratic forces of the pro- 
gressive nations. ‘ 


LEAGUE FOR PERMANENT PEACE, 
Boston, Mass., July 1, 1919, 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sm: Permit me to call to your attention the inclosed copy of a 
resolution passed after an address on the league of nations. 
Very truly, yours, Kate FOSTER GORHAM, 
Executive Secretary, 


Juxn 30, 1919. 


We believe that the United States should enter the proposed league 
of nations in order to bring about international cooperation and to 
achieve international pene and ery © and 

We recognize that the covenant of the league of nations can not be 
separated from the peace treaty, since the latter is founded on the 
assumption that this league of nations will be formed; and 

We believe that delay on the part of the United States Senate to 
Ate Pag peace treaty will sericusly jeopardize the peace of the world: 

‘ore 

We, the undersigned citizens of Massachusetts, urge the United States 
Senate to ratify the treaty of peace, including the arenan without 
reservation or amendment, as soon as it is submitted for ratification. 

Mrs. J. MALCOLM FORBES, 
Chairman of Meeting, 
(and others). 

Passed by unanimous vote at a large goune meeting June 30, 1919, at 
the headquarters of the League for Permanent Peace, 421° Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

421 Lathe aso) Wy eee 
oston, Mass., Ju A 5 
Hon. KEY PITTMAN $ ESITE 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: In accordance with the wishes of the meeting held at 
Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Wednesday, July 9, I am inclosing you a copy of a 
resolution passed. 

Yours, very truly, M. T. OSMOND. 
. We believe that the United States should enter the league of nations, 
which aims to promote international cooperation and to achieve inter- 
national peace and security. i 

We believe that the covenant of the league of nations can not be 
separated from the peace treaty, since the latter was founded on the 
assumption that the league of nations would be formed. 

We believe that delay on the part of the United States Senate to 
Aan peace treaty will seriously jeopardize the peace of the world: 

We urge the United States Senate to ratify the treaty of peace, includ- 
ing the covenant, without reseryation or amendment as soon as it is sub- 
mitted for ratification. 

The above resolution was adopted b. 
meeting held Wednesday, July 9, 1919, 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


at a_public 


a dares majorit 
1, 14 Beacon 


at Pilgrim H 


Nevapa WosMAN’s CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Reno, Nev., . 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, e 
United States Senator from Nevada, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: The Nevada Woman's Christian Temperance Union in- 
structed the following resolution to be sent you, with thanks for the 
stand you have ever taken for measures of progress and justice: 

Resolution, 
“Whereas the United States entered the war to add its great force in 
poet effort with other free nations thereby to end the cruel gi 
ori eing cascan seanu — 21755 renee — Germany ; and 
zs ereas the war was broug o a victorious end through thi. 
effort: Therefore, be it . 

“ Resolved, That we indorse the establishment of a league of nations. 
We believe a league of nations would be a check on 8 ware and 
would protect all nations from a war such as was indulged in by Ger- 
man aS cee rg oe ee 5 re it a eee 5 

“ Resolve at we favor the entrance of the United States int 
league of nations, the aim of which is to hold vantage Beer on DY 
allied forces at the cost of sacred human life to promote freedom, prog- 
ress, and peaceful cooperation in the development of the world; be fe 
sti gesolved, That f this resolution b. 

“ Resolve: at copies o s resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the Senators . the State of Nevada: at 
Washington, and to the Hon, William H. Taft, president of the League 
to Enforce Peace, No. 130 West Street, New York.” 


NEVADA WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
Mrs. NORA R. LINVILLE, State President. 
By Mrs. BESSIE R. EICHELBERGER, 
State Recording Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
submitted a report (No. 80) accompanied by a joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 70) relating to the induction of registrants who 
applied, and who were accepted, for induction and assigned to 
educational institutions for special and technical training 
under the provisions of the act approved August 31, 1918, but 
whose induction without fault of their own was not completed. 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2220) granting to the Lincoln High- 
way Association, incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Michigan, a right of way through certain public lands of the 
United States, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 79) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with an amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 429) to authorize an exchange of lands with Henry 
Blackburn (Rept. No. 77) ; and 
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A bill (8. 1729) permitting minors of the age of 18 years or 
over to make homestead entry or other entry of the publie 
‘lands of the United States (Rept. No. 78). 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred Senate resolution 110, requesting the Presi- 
dent to send to the Senate a copy of the treaty between Ger- 
many and Japan, negotiated between Oda, Japanese pleni- 
potentiary, and the German Ambassador Lucius, reported it 
favorably with amendments and submitted a report (No. 84) 
thereon. 

Mr. FALL, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
‘which was referred Senate resolution 105, requesting the Sec- 
retary of State to inform the Senate why Nicaragua is per- 
mitted to invade Costa Rica; and why Costa Rica was not per- 
mitted to sign the treaty of peace at Versailles, reported it 
favorably with amendments and submitted a report (No. 83) 
thereon. 

TAO HUNG HAN AND ZENG TZE WONG. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 120) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to receive for instruction at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point Tao Hung Chang and Zeng 
Tze Wong, citizens of China, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At a meeting of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the Senate on Friday I was authorized to re- 
port a duplicate bill. This joint resolution had then passed 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate was not in session 
on Saturday, or on Friday for that matter, and I was author- 
ized to wait until the House bill had been handed down in the 
Senate. I report the joint resolution back favorably without 
‘amendment from the Committee on Military Affairs and ask 
wnanimous consent that it be put upon its passage. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator from New York 
kindly advise us why this extraordinary action should be taken 
‘with reference to these two men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The West Point course which these 
men have been sent from China to take part in has commenced, 
‘but there was a misunderstanding as to the number who were to 
come. The two Chinese students are here, and they can not be 
‘taken into the academy until authorized by an act of this sort. 
Hach day makes an added embarrassment in their situation. 
This request comes as an urgent call from the War Department. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Do we undertake at West Point 
to educate students sent to the institution from other countries? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. On several prior occasions Chinese stu- 
dents have been admitted to the West Point Military Academy. 
These students have arrived in the United States pursuant to 
an invitation and the general understanding of the War Depart- 
ment, based upon precedents in the past. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What other nations send students 
to West Point? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My recollection is that we have admit- 
ted a couple of Filipino students to West Point. We have had 
one or two Chinese students there for some time. In this case 
a misunderstanding arose as to the number of Chinese. The 
Ohinese Government very thoroughly understood that two stu- 
‘dents were to be admitted. The two have arrived, and the War 
Department is very anxious to have their admission authorized 
by Congress. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Has the policy of the admission 
of Chinese students to the academy been the subject of earnest 
consideration by the Military Affairs Committee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; it was authorized by Congress 
some time ago. There is nothing new in the situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
ee ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
D k 

NEAR EAST RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. CUMMINS. On behalf of the Judiciary Committee I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 180) to in- 
‘corporate Near East Relief, and I ask for its present considera- 
tion. A similar bill passed the Senate at the last session. There 
is urgent need for its passage now, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

Mr. KING. Reserving the right to object, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Iowa why this organization may not be incor- 
porated under the District law or under the law of some State? 
I should like to ask the Senator where he finds authority for the 
Federal Government to charter a private organization for the 
purpose of carrying on private work or philanthropic work? 


Mr. CUMMINS. This is incorporated as a corporation of the 
District of Columbia. I do not think there is any ordinance or 
law in the District of Columbia that would enable these people to 
incorporate to the same advantage and effect that they can 
incorporate under an act of Congress. It is the unanimous re- 
port of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. KING. I shall ask that the bill be read. My opinion is 
that the bill has many objections, and there is serious question 
made as to the power of the Federal Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does the Senator from Utah object? 

Mr. KING. No; I do not object to the consideration of the 
bill. I ask that it be read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. KING. If I may interrupt the reading, will the Senator 
from Iowa consent to hold his request in abeyance until I can 
have an opportunity to examine the bill? I was compelled to 
be absent from the committee this morning. After the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] has concluded his remarks I 
shall join with the Senator to-day in requesting that the bill 
be brought up for consideration. 

Mr. NELSON: Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. There is a great demand for the passage of 
this bill. There are a great many people in Minnesota, in the 
Twin Cities especially, who are very anxious to give relief to the 
Armenians, and they feel that they can not well do it unless we 
have this corporation operated. In order that we may help to 
promote the cause of the poor Armenians and secure ample 
funds in this country the bill ought to pass. I trust the Senator 
from Utah will consent to its passage. 

Mr. KING. I have had many requests of the same character 
as those to which the Senator refers, and of course I am entirely 
ir sympathy with any proposition that will secure relief for the 
Armenians, but I do have some question as to the right and 
power of the Federal Government to give a charter for private 


purposes. 

My request, however, is merely that the matter be laid over 
temporarily until I can have an opportunity to examine the bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I certainly will yield to the 
request made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krxdl, but I do 
hope that during the day we may be able to consider the bill. 
It is of the highest importance that if it is to become a law at all 
it shall become a law within a very few days. 

Mr. KING, I will say to the Senator from Iowa that even 
though I conclude to oppose the bill, I shall join in the request 
that it be taken up during the day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then I withdraw the request for unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be laid aside tempo- 
rarily. . 

WHITE RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. I am directed by the Committee on Commerce 
to report back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 2254) 
extending the time for the construction of a bridge across the 
White River at or near Forsyth, Mo., and I submit a report 
(No. 82) thereon. I call the attention of the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] to the bill. 

Mr. SPENCER. If there is no objection, I ask for the present 
consideration of the bill. At the last session of Congress au- 
thority was given to construct a bridge at Forsyth across the 
White River in Missouri. The commencement of the bridge 
was prevented because of the war. The War Department has re- 
ported favorably upon the extension for a year of the time within 
which the bridge may be commenced. Such extension is pro- 
vided for by this bill. If there be no objection, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, in line 5, after the word “ built,” to 
insert “by the Forsyth special road district of Taney County, 
Mo.; and in line 7, after the word “ date,” to insert “of ap- 
proval,“ so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge, authorized by an act of Congress approved 
April 8, 1918, to be built by the Forsyth special road district o ney 


County, Mo., across the White River at or near Forsyth, Mo., are hered 
extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of approval 
ereo: 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendments were agreed to. z . 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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LOAN OF TENTS. 


Mr. LENROOT. Erom the Committee on Military Affairs I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 65) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan 
tents for use at encampments held by veterans of the World 
War, and I submit a report (No. 81) thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, and it 
was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the last proviso of H. J. Res. 11, approved 
March 2, 1913, be, and the same is, amended to read as follows: 

“That hereafter no loans of tents shall be made except to the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the United Confederate Veterans, the 
United Spanish War Veterans, and to recognized organizations of 
erans of the late World War by whatever name they may be 
nown.” 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, to which was 


referred Senate concurrent resolution 5, submitted by Mr. 
Lopce on the 10th instant, reported it favorably without amend- 
ment, and it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives Feehan 
That there be printed 50,000 copies of the treaty with Germany 
the English rext alone and without maps, 10,000 of which shall be 
for the use of the House of Representatives and 40,000 for the use of 
the Senate. 

ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM B. WILSON. 


Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Printing, reported the 
following resolution (S. Res. 117), which was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the manuscript submitted by the Vice President on 
June 30, i919, entitled “ Speech of 5 of Labor Wilson at 
Atlantic City, June 13, 1919,“ be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM B. WILSON, SECRETARY OF LABOR, BEFORE THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR CONVENTION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 
JUNE 13, 1919, 

“Mr. President and fellow trades-unionists, it is a great pleas- 
ure to have the opportunity of being present, even though it may 
be at but one of the sessions of this historic victory and recon- 
struction convention of the American Federation of Labor. 

“The wageworkers of our country have reason to be proud 
of the part which they played in the great World War for 
freedom and democracy. You have reason to be proud not only 
of the part you have taken in the struggle but of the great part 
that has been played in the contest by your seelcted representa- 
tive, the president of the American Federation of Labor. [Ap- 
plause.] Upon him has devolved not only the direction of your 
forces and associated forces in the great struggle against the 
military autocracy of Germany, but there has also fallen upon 
his shoulders—and he has borne the burden manfully; he 
has directed the movement intelligently—the great burden of 
conducting the battle against the other insidious forces that 
would endeavor to utilize violence for the destruction of democ- 
racy—the powers of Bolshevism as expressed in some of the 
countries of eastern Europe. 

“The part played by labor has been due in a great measure 
to the appreciation by labor of the development that has taken 
place in the progress of human democracies. 

“I have a theory, and time alone will demonstrate whether 
the theory is sound, that every individual and every group of 
individuals becomes influential in the affairs of the Government 
just in so far as the individual or the group of individuals is 
necessary for the defense of the State. I know my British 
friends will pardon me if I refer to what in my mind was the 
great starting point in the development of modern democracy. 

. I do not look upon the Battle of Bannockburn as being purely 
the heritage of the people of Scotland alone, but I look upon it 
as being the heritage of the masses of the people of all the world. 

Those of you who are familiar with the history of that struggle 

and the ones preceding it realize that up until that time the only 

people who had been permitted to participate in the affairs of 
government were the monarchs and the nobility, the nobility 
comprising the flower of knighthood. The nobility were per- 
mitted to participate because the man on horseback and in 
armor was the man who at that time was necessary for the 
defense of the State. Nearly all of the nobility of Scotland had 
been brought up at the court of England, and when the Battle 
of Bannockburn took place very few of the men in armor were 
on the side of the Scottish monarch. He had to depend for his 
support in the conflict upon the yeomanry of his country, and 


Tor the first time in the history of warfare the yeomanry, with 
pikes in their hands, were formed on the battle field of Bannock- 
burn in what has since come to be known as the hollow 


square, only in that case it was the hollow circle. The his- 
torians have failed to grasp the importance of that situation. 
They tell us of the pitfalls that had been made on the moor 
for the horses of the English monarch and his men, and how 
some of these fell into the pits. There were a sufficient number 
who crossed over the moor to have crushed the Scottish army 
if it had not been for the new military tactics which the neces- 
sity of the situation compelled Bruce to employ, and he formed 
his men into hollow circles to receive the men of the opposing 
forces on their pikes, and when the nobles came they came onto 
the pikes of the yeomanry and were destroyed. The yeoman 
at that moment became a more important factor in the defense 
of his country. The British monarch was later compelled to 
follow the same tactics that Bruce had followed. And when 
the wars were carried by Edward over onto the Continent, with 
the yeomen as a fighting factor in his armies, the European 
military chiefs were compelled also to change their tactics. 
From that period dated the fall of knighthood and the beginning 
of manhood. [Applause.] 

“Slowly the masses of the people represented in the yeo- 
manry began to realize their importance, and before the reign 
of Bruce had passed they had compelled him to yield concessions 
to the yeomanry of his country, and this was true also of 
Edward and true over all the Continent. 

“The individual, the man in the mass, the toiler of society, 
began to see the dawn of a new day. It took centuries before 
it began to crystallize, but those same people, coming over to 
our country, settling on our shores, carried with them the ideals 
of the importance of the workers of humanity. When our 
Declaration of Independence was proclaimed to the world, when 
it was being prepared before it was given to the world, there 
came down from the North those who insisted that there should 
be included in the document the statement that taxation with- 
out representation was tyranny, and there came up from the 
South workers who in the meantime had become imbued with a 
spirit of racial aristocracy, but yet were imbued with the same 
thought that had developed on the other side of the water, who 
insisted that there should go into the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that basic principle of all democracies—that every govern- 
ment derives its just powers from the consent of the governed. 
[Applause.] 

“ Modern warfare has still more thoroughly accentuated that 
thought. In the battles of ancient times it was frequently pos- 
sible for large armies to support themselves upon the country in 
which they were operating, receiving but a small portion of 
their supplies from home. From the days when Joshua overcame 
the enemies of Israel until Sherman made his famous march 
to the sea great armies supported themselves upon the country 
in which they were fighting. That is no longer possible. It has 
been variously estimated that it takes anywhere from 6 to 10 
workers in the rear to maintain 1 soldier in the trenches. 
Consequently the workers of all the world have become more 
important factors in the defense of their respective countries, 
and they are insisting and will continue to insist that in the 
consideration of the problems of reconstruction the laws shall 
be so constructed and social affairs so conducted that every 
individual in the community shall have the greatest possible 
opportunity for self-determination. [Applause.] 

“The labor movement of this country is no exception to the 
rule in that respect. We have in our country our faddists— 
people, many of them, who have never had experience in the 
practical problems of life. Some of them have been following 
after false gods. It is not those who are following after the 
false gods that will be the saviors of the workers of our country. 
It is those who have persistently made and are continuing to 
make self-sacrifice for the common good who will achieve re- 
sults. 

“T recall, and I may have mentioned it to you on previous 
occasions, but it will bear repeating—I recall the conditions we 
found in the Middle West when the President’s Mediation Com- 
mission was sent out to investigate the conditions brought about 
by the activities of the Industrial Workers of the World some 
two years ago. The Industrial Workers of the World had almost 
gone out of existence prior to that time. Suddenly there was a 
renewal of activities. Industries that were essential for the 
success of the war were being tied up. There seemed to be no 
way of keeping them in operation. The President appointed a 
commission of which I had the honor of being chairman. We 
found some oddities and many crude theories that the average 
man in the labor movement would not stand for. We found 
that people were coming in on the roads to the mining camps 
of the mountain regions, coming in quite large numbers, and prac- 
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tically overnight establishing locals’ of the Industrial Workers 
of the World, and then, without submitting the questions to the 
volce of the workers themselves, either through organization or 
otherwise, declaring strikes against: the companies that were 
operating; declaring those strikes for a given wage and for a 
‘given number of hours, refusing to meet the employers in con- 
‘ference and insisting that it must be this rate which they pub- 
lished and no other, and that idleness would follow the em- 
ployers’ refusal to comply with their demands. 

“But that Was not all. We found that wherever the legitimate 
evolutionary aspirations of the workers were given an oppor- 
tunity to develop, there the I. W. W. found no foothold; that it 
was only in the places where there was the iron hand of 
sion on the part of the employer used upon the workers — 
selves that this peculiarly revolutionary: spirit found expression. 
It found expression in addition to the manner I have stated in 
the philosophy that was being taught: 

„They announced as the basis of their movement the philoso- 
phy that every man is entitled to the full social value of what 
his labor produces. Now that philosophy is purely of socialistic 
origin. It had its first exponent in Marx. It is also a philosophy 
that every individualist can subseribe to with thoroughness and 
with complete acceptance of the principle. Every man is en- 
titled to the full social value of what his labor produces. The 
great difficulty has been that human intelligence has not yet 
devised a method by which we can compute what the social value 
is of anyone’s labor. No one can compute the value of your 
labor; no one can compute the value of my labor; no one can 
compute the value of the labor that has been performed by the 

‘president of this organization, or the Jabor that was performed 
by the man with a pick and shovel in the ditch. Our intelligence 
has not yet devised a method by which we can compute it, and so, 
in the years gone by, we have endeavored to make the computa- 
tion by one of three processes—by 
using his economic power to arbitrarily fix the compensation of 


the workers; by the process of the worker, using his collective: 


power, arbitrarily fixing the compensation and imposing it upon 
the employer; and by the process of negotiation. 

It is the process of negotiation that the American labor move- 
ment has insisted upon for the bringing of the different elements 
together and endeavoring to work the problems out on as: equi- 
table a basis as the circumstances will permit. But there is a 
wide misapprehension of the scope of the labor movement of our 
country. There are those who assume that the negotiations that 
the American labor movement seeks with the employers only in- 
volve consideration of the question of wages or the hours of 
labor. But the negotiations that the American wage workers, 
the labor movement of America, stand for include in their scope 
every industrial activity that affects the mental, the material, or 
the spiritual welfare of mankind. 

“They laid down as the second step in their philosophy that 
property is only valuable in so far as profits can be secured from 
‘the property, that if you eliminate the profits the property will 
become valueless and no one will want to retain it; and that, so 
far as it goes, is also sound. If there is nothing that can be 
produced from a piece of property that will be valuable to man- 
kind, then no one wants to be bothered with the possession of 
that property. 

“Then came what to my mind and to the minds of the great 
bulk of the trade-unionists of this country that I have come in 
contact with was the poison in their whole philosophy. They 
said that the way to destroy the value of the property was to 
strike upon the job—that is, to saldier,’ as we say here in the 
East; to produce a stint, as they say in Great Britain; to put 
sand on the bearings, to break the machinery, to reduce pro- 
duction, and to reduce the amount of returns from labor to as 
small a point as possible and enable the worker to retain his job; 
then in this way the profits would be destroyed, the value would 
be eliminated, the owner would no longer desire to retain the 
property and it could be taken over by the workers, operated 
‘collectively, and the workers secure the full value of what their 
labor produced. 

“ Whatever there may be of value in the collective ownership 
and operation of property, there is at least no value whatsoever 
in that method of bringing it about. [Applause.] 

“All we had to do amongst those workers in the Middle West 
was to point to the historical fact that prior to the rebirth of 
the inventive genius of man, prior to the building up of our 
modern factory system with its wonderful processes of ma- 
chinery, when everything that was produced was produced by 
hand, there was a much smaller production per individual than 
could possibly result from any system of sabotage that could 
now be introduced; and yet in those days there were still 
profits for the employers and there was still value to the. prop- 
erty. What did result was a very much lower standard of liv- 
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ing for the workers; and the only thing that would result 
‘from, such a scheme now would be a lower standard of living 
for the wage workers of the present, and our wage workers are 
not going to stand for any system that will lower their stand., 
ards of living, $ 

“The employers and the employees have a mutual interest 
in securing the largest possible production with a given amount 
of labor; haying due regard to the health, the safety, the oppor- 
tunities for rest, recreation, and improvement of the workers, 
These being safeguarded, the larger the amount that is pro- 
duced the larger will be the amount that there is to divide. If 
there is no produced, there will be nothing to divide; if 
there is a large amount produced, there will be a large amount, 
to divide. Their interests diverge only when it comes to a 
division of what has been mutually produced; and if they are 
wise in their generation in these modern times, with labor real- 
izing its importance in the defense of the country and the 
maintenance of the country, instead of solving the problem by 
the use of the economic power on the part of the employer, 
imposing his will upon the worker, or the use of collective 
power on the part of the employees imposing their will upon 
the employers, they will sit around the council table and en- 
deavor to. work out the problem on a democratic basis that 
will secure to each all that he is entitled to receive. [Ap- 
plause.] 

“Closely allied to the work of the I. W. W., during the 
past year at least, there has been more or less Bolshevist 
agitation im the United States. It has not been to any great 
etxent prevalent amongst the real workers of the country; it 
has existed principally amongst the ‘parlor coal diggers’ of 
our greater cities. I have no fear of a political revolution in 
the United States. It may be possible that these parlorites’ 
may misguide a sufficient number of laboring men to cause 
local disturbanees that will be annoying, but no one in the 
ranks. of labor, whether he is classed as an extreme radical 
or am extreme conservative, or any of the elements between 
these two, will stand for Bolshevism for a minute when he 
knows what Bolshevism itself stands for. 

“They talk a great deal about the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. We who have been more or less familiar with the 
theories that have been promulgated by Marx and his asser- 
tion of the dictatorship of the proletariat had interpreted the 
term to mean that a majority of the workers of the land would 
determine the policy of it and impose it upon the balance of 
our people. And our workers are not willing to accept even 
that kind of a principle. They realized the many centuries of 
struggle there had been to secure the franchise on the part of 
the workers in the face of the claims that had been made that 
they had no property to be taxed, and, having no property to 
be taxed, they should have no voice in imposing the taxes; 
and, further, that they had not developed enough; that they 
had not sufficient intelligence to be permitted to participate in 
the affairs of state. During all the centuries there has been a 
struggle to remedy the wrong, and the basis of that struggle, 
the basis of the contention of the workers, has been that every 
person who has to obey the laws of a country ought to have a 
voice in determining what those laws should be. Having 
fought all through the centuries for the accomplishment of that 
ideal, having accomplished this purpose, the American working- 
man was not disposed to impose the same kind of a disfran- 
chisement upon other portions of the people that he did not 
want imposed upon himself. 

“The Bolshevists did not even take that interpretation of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as their guide in the countries 
where they are just now supreme. In his long speech before 
the national soviet at Moscow a little more than a year ago, 
Lenin laid down the principle that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat meant the dictatorship of a self-selected, so-called 
‘advance guard’; that the proletariat himself was not to be 
trusted because he would waiver, and that this self-selected 
advance guard would impose its will upon the workers and the 
others must obey, and in that obedience was included obligatory 
labor. 

„From the time that Moses led the Israelites out of bondage 
in Egypt until Lincoln issued the emancipation proclamation 
the struggle of the masses has been to get away from slavery, 
to get away from compulsory labor, and yet it is proposed by 
this new form of government to reintroduce obligatory labor 
upon the workers of the world, imposed upon them by a small 
group of the ‘parlorites’ of Russia. The great distinction 
between slayery and freedom is that under freedom every man 
shall have the right to cease work for any reason that may. be 
sufficient to himself. [Applause.] 

“ We have protested to the extent of sacrificing our blood and 
our treasure against the military autocracy of Germany, and 
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yet the military autocracy of Germany was built upon the self- 
same idea, that the Kaiser and his group of advisers knew 
better what the workingman desired, what he needed, ‘and what 
was good for him, than the workers knew themselves, and this 
new group is setting itself up as the advance guard, taking 
exactly the same position that they know better what is good 
for the workers than the workers know themselves, and that 
one of the things that is good for them is that they must be 
compelled to labor at any price that the advance guard may say, 
at any kind of work they may determine, for any number of 
hours the advance guard may decide upon, and the powers of 
government are to be used to enforce that will. That is their 
policy. 

“The American workingman wants nothing of that kind of 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The American workingman 
wants nothing of that kind of obligatory labor. The American 
workingman wants nothing of the political, social, or economic 
conditions that have existed and still exist in Russia.. We have 
worked out our destiny far beyond that stage, and we are going 
to continue to work it out to the achievement of higher ideals, 
not by the will of an advance guard, no matter how right or just 
soci position may be, but by the will of the majority them- 

ves. 

“The use of force, as some of these people are advocating, for 
the overthrow of our institutions, we will not tolerate. Why, 
my friends, our institutions have been until recently the most 
completely democratic institutions in the world, and it is only 
recently that Great Britain has come up shoulder to shoulder 
with us. Our Declaration of Independence, while it declared, 
as I have stated, that governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, did not give to all of the people a 
voice in the affairs of state. The adoption of our Constitution 
did not give that right, that privilege. It was not until after 
60 or 70 years of struggle that there came to the workers of our 
country practically universal manhood suffrage and every ele- 
ment in our country had at least the right to a voice in determin- 
ing how the affairs of state should be conducted. 

“In eastern Europe they had not reached that stage of de- 
velopment. The workers were not permitted to have a voice in 
determining the affairs. The only method by which they could 
bring about change was by the use of force. Force over there 
and force here are two different propositions, The use of force 
to overthrow an autocracy may be the highest kind of patriot- 
ism. But the use of force to overthrow a democracy is treason 
to the masses of the people. We are proceeding by evolution, 
not by revolution. We have the power of the ballot to remedy 
our grievances. If we fail to use the ballot rightly the fault is 
our own. And those of us who can not be depended upon to 
vote right can not be depended upon to shoot right. [Applause.] 
And may I add that in making that statement I am not advocat- 
ing either the attachment to any political party or the creation 
of any new political party. Our conditions here are very much 
different from the conditions on the other side of the ocean. 
Over there there is a snug little island. The great majority of 
their people are engaged in industrial and commercial pursuits. 
A separate party over there can, without having an accession 
from the intellectuals, become a majority party. That is not 
the case in our country. There are just as many people engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, in pursuits that do not lend themselves 
to organizations, as there are engaged in industrial pursuits, 
and even if we were able to solidify all of the wage workers of 
the country in a common mass, as the others would solidify 
against us, we could not become a majority party, and any 
progress we might attempt to make would be retarded as a re- 
sult of the partisan feeling that would be engendered by virtue 
of these contests. And so we are in a position where we can, if 
we will, organize a separate party, or we can pursue the policy 
that has been pursued successfully so far, and that is to throw 
the weight of our support, of our influence, to the individuals 
or to the parties that for the time being are willing to go along 
with our program. 

“ May I also, Mr. President, take this opportunity of giving a 
word of advice in connection with another situation that has 
been tense throughout the country? The advice is given freely, 
honestly, and earnestly. You may accept it or leave it as your 
own judgment tells you is best. I have been very much inter- 
ested in the Mooney case. I was requested by the President 
when his commission went West to look into the Mooney case 
and report to him. We looked into the Moaney case, and in do- 
ing so we came to this conclusion: That, so far as the jury was 
coneerned that passed upon the evidenee presented to it, it 
couid have come to no other conclusion under its sworn duty 
than to convict Mooney; that, so far as the judge was concerned 
who tried the case, he tried it with absolute fairness.. But there 
were some things existing in addition to that. At the time of 


the trial certain evidence had been given by certain individuals 


relative to the supposed activities of Mooney. It afterwards de- 
veloped that one of the principal witnesses had written to a 
friend of his in Illinois asking him to come to San Francisco and 
be prepared to testify that he had seen Oxman, the witness, at a 
given point at.a given time, so as to testify to the possibility of 
Oxman’s being at the point where he claimed to have secured the 
evidence. The commission was of the opinion that in view of 
that change in the evidence, and in view of other changes that 
had taken place in the evidence from the date of trial, Mooney 
ought to be given a new trial, and his innocence or guilt decided 
upon the evidence as it existed when this new evidence was pro- 
duced. [Applause.] 

“At that time I had no fixed opinions as to either the guilt or 
the innocence of Mooney. With me it was not a question of 
whether Mooney was guiity or was innocent, but a question of 
securing a fair trial for him under the existing circumstances. 
[Applause.] Every effort that the national administration was 
able to put forth was put forth for the purpose of trying to se- 
cure that new trial, and we are not through witli it yet. We are 
still working.on it. [Applause, long and continued.] 

But that is not the phase of the situation that I particularly 
wanted to advise you about. I am simply stating these facts as 
preliminary to what is fo follow. There has been carried on 
throughout the country a nation-wide agitation for a universal 
strike as a protest against the conviction of Mooney. My 
friends, do you realize just what that action means to the 
masses of the people? Do you understand fully—most of you 
do—the struggle that has taken place in order that trials may 
take place by jury where people are accused, with the accused 
having the opportunity of meeting the witnesses and the jury 
face to face, and the jury having the opportunity of witnessing 
the manner in which the witnesses give their testimony? That 
change, the establishment of the jury system, was not brought 
about for the purpose of proteeting the monarch or protecting 
the nobility. It has not been principally essential for the pro- 
tection of men of great wealth; they have usually been in a 
position to protect themselves. The jury system was brought 
into existence for the purpose of protecting poor fellows like 
you and me from the power and influence of the other fellows. 

It may occasionally miscarry; occasionally an injustice or 
a wrong may be done, but in the great bulk of cases justice is 
meted out through the jury system. Neither you nor I nor 
anyone in the labor movement, no one who belongs to the great 
masses of our people, can afford to undertake to try Mooney 
by the process of a strike. [Applause.] If he is to be tried he 
should be tried by a jury that can meet him face to face and 
meet the witnesses face to face and be able to digest the evi- 
dence as it comes out, bit by bit. Very few of us have had 
an opportunity of examining the evidence in the Mooney case, 
very few of us know anything more about the Mooney case 
than simply that which is connected with Oxman, one of the 
principal witnesses, and yet it is proposed that every working- 
man in the country, whether he has information concerning 
the Mooney case or not, shall become a juror in this case, and 
at the same time that he becomes a juror shall enter into a 
strike to bring about a decision. What influence will it have? 
The man who under our laws can pardon him or liberate lum 
from prison is not under the jurisdiction of the voters of any 
other part of the country than that of California. And I do 
not know but that, even though there may be a miscarriage of 
justice occasionally, it is a wise thing that that is the case. 
The further you get the responsible offieers removed from the 
electorate the less influence the electorate has with those re- 
sponsible officers, and while the, responsible officers may ocea- 
sionally pursue a course that is not acceptable to the multi- 
tude, it is better that they should be close to the multitude, 
close to the electorate, than that they should be far removed, 
as would be the case if the responsibility rested with the Fed- 
eral official instead of with the State or local official. 

“My friends, we in this country have been moying on by the 
evolutionary processes, taking hold of the problems that con- 
front us, holding fast to that which experience demonstrates 
to be good, letting loose of those things which experience 
demonstrates to be bad. It is the safest method, the surest 
method. Revolutionary processes may move us forward rapidly 
for a brief period. On the other hand, the chances are that 
when a revolution takes place no one will be able to determine 
where it will end. That has been true of nearly all the revo- 
lutions of the world, and the policy that has been pursued by 
the American labor movement of going forward by evolutionary 
processes, making sure of cach foothold with every step that 
it takes, so that there will be no step backward, is the surest 
and best process for the achievement of the highest ideals of 
mankind. I thank you. [Applause, long and continued.]“ 
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REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, on the 1st instant the United 
States Housing Corporation submitted, in response to a reso- 
lution of the Senate, a report of its operations, and it was 
ordered to lie on the table. I ask that the report be taken 
from the table and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: > 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 2482) granting a pension to Marietta Hubbell 
Baldey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A pill (S. 2433) to authorize the establishment of a Coast 
Guard station on the coast of Florida, at or in the vicinity of 
Lake Worth Inlet; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A pill (S. 2434) to provide that the commissioned personnel 
of no corps or department of the Army need be reduced below 
the authorized peace-time strength (with accompanying pa- 
pers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2435) granting an increase of pension to Peter 
Powers ; 

A bill (S. 2436) granting a pension to Mary T. Noonan; and 

A bill (S. 2437) granting an increase of pension to Annie K. 
Stearns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2488) to prohibit intoxicating liquors and prosti- 

- tution within the Canal Zone, and for other purposes (with ac- 
companying paper) ; to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 2489) granting an increase of pension to Charles D. 
Robertson, alias Charles D. Harris (with accompanying pa- 
pers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 2440) for the relief of the estate of John M. Lea, 
deceased (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2441) to provide for the placing of identification 
tags on horse-drawn vehicles used for business purposes within 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 2442) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey to the Yankton Agency Presbyterian 
Church, by patent in fee, certain lands within the Yankton 
Indian Reservation; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 2443) for the relief of Fred N. Dunham; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2444) to create the commission on rural and urban 
home settlement ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2445) to permit the reenlistment of Omer G. Paquet 
in the United States’ Army ; - 

A bill (S. 2446) to amend section 1318, Revised Statutes; 

A bill (S. 2447) for the relief of the Philippine Scouts; and 

A bill (S. 2448) for the relief of certain officers of the United 
States Army, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. . $ 

A bill (S. 2449) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of Arthur E. Colgate, administrator of the 
estate of Clinton G. Colgate, deceased ; 

A bill (S. 2450) for the relief of the owners of the British 
steamship Clearpool; i 

A bill (S. 2451) for the relief of the State of New York; 

A bill (S. 2452) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the Commercial Pacific Cable Co.; and 

A bill (S. 2453) to carry into effect the finding of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Elizabeth B. Eddy; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: z 

A bill (S. 2454) for the relief of certain members of the 
Flathead Nation of Indians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 2455) to establish game sanctuaries in the national 
forests; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. NEWBERRY: 

A bill (S. 2456) granting an increase of pension to John H. 
Calwell; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 2457) to provide for a library information service 
in the Bureau of Education; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

A bill (S. 2458) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
L. Stevens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 2459) granting a pension to Alice B. Elliott; te 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2460) for the relief of Maj. Gen. Jesse Mel. Carter; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 3 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2461) granting a pension to Helen A. Perrill (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

B ILLINGHAM: 


A bill (S. 2462) granting a pension to Amanda Wynas (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 2463) granting an increase of pension to Alex- 
ander Reed ; 
- A bill (S. 2464) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 

. Jones; 

A bill (S. 2465) granting an increase of pension to Mair- 
dreth Landres; 

A bill (S. 2466) 
Carpenter ; 

A bill (S. 2467) granting a pension to Augustus Harless; and 

A bill (S. 2468) granting an increase of pension to George - 
W. Johnson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 71) directing the identification 
and marking of graves of men who died abroad in the service 
of the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


EMMA Y. KENNEY. 


Mr. CALDER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
118), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate to Emma V. Kenney, widow of Beverly 
W. Kenney, late a laborer in the employ of the United States Senate, 
a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving 
by law at the time of his death, said sum to be considered as including 
funeral expenses and all other allowances. b 


GENERAL STAFF CORPS— MEDALS OF HONOR. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 119), which was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, directed 
to furnish to the Senate copies of all yeah memoranda, opinions, 
decisions, instructions, and orders that are on file or of record in Wash- 
ington, D. C., under control of the War Department and that relate to 
the interpretation or execution of the provisions of section 5 and of 
section 122 of the national defense act, approved July 3, 1916. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. SHERMAN submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
120), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be authorized to send for persons and papers and 
to administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer to report such 
hearings as may be had in connction with any subject which may be 
pending before said committee, and such other expert assistants as 
may be necessary, that the committee may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate, and that the expense thereof be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate. .. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR JOSEPH E. RANSDELL. 


Mr. GAY. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an address delivered by the senior Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. RANsDELL] before the graduating class of the 
Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge on June 16. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

AMERICA’S PART IN THE WORLD WAR. 

(Address of United States Senator JOSEPH E. RANSDELL before the 
graduating class of Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge, 
June 16, 1919.) 

“In order to appreciate the part played by the United States 
in the World War, which practically ceased on the lith of 
November last, we must diagnose the general situation when 
our country entered the combat, and understand the truly co- 
lossal proportions of this the greatest war that ever afflicted 
mankind, On April 6, 1917, when war was declared by Con- 
gress, Germany and her allies had been remarkably successful ; 
their armies had been victorious in many battles and large 
areas had been conquered; their submarines were rapidly de- 
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stroying ships of Great Britain, France, and Italy, and vessels 
of neutral nations, including our own, were suffering terribly. 

“War in its most horrible and ruthless form, a war of 
savagery such as the world had not witnessed for centuries, 
convulsed all Europe and portions of Asia and Africa. Never 
had there been such enormous destruction of life and property 
among the fighters on land and the civilian populations. On 
the sea ships were being torpedoed and sunk at a rate which 
seriously threatened the ship supply of the whole world; 
13,000,000 gross tons of shipping, one-fourth of all the com- 
mercial vessels on earth, were destroyed before the close of 
the war. In former wars ships of commerce were captured 
as prizes, were added to the fleets of the conqueror, and the 
world at large suffered small loss of tonnage; but the sub- 
marines took no prizes, all their victims were sent to the bot- 
tom, resulting in complete loss to victor, vanquished, and 
neutral. 

“A few comparisons will illustrate the immensity of this war. 
In our Civil War between the States the loss of life on both 
sides was estimated at 200,000, and the cost was $4,750,000,000. 
In the Franco-Prussian War the loss of life was estimated at 
81,000, and the estimated cost was 82,534, 000, 000. One hundred 
and twenty-nine thousand seven hundred men were killed in 
the Russo-Japanese War, and it cost $2,500,000,000. In the 
present war the estimated loss of troops in battle and those 
who died of wounds, not including disease, was 7,582,300, 
and the estimated cost to the belligerents, not including prop- 
erty damage, was $179,000,000,000, of which the United States 
and its Allies expended about $120,000,000,000, while the Cen- 
tral Powers expended $59,000,000,000. A brief survey of these 
figures will show how insignificant, in terms of human life 
and money, were our awful Civil War, the great Franco- 
Prussian and Russo-Japanese Wars, when compared with the 
recent mighty conflict. 

“What would have happened if America had kept out? 
Paris would certainly have fallen and the contest been prolonged 
indefinitely. The chances are that Germany would have won. 

“Field Marshal Haig, April 13, 1918, issued a special order to 
his army in which he said: 

“ With our backs to the wall, each one of us must fight to the end. 

“Lloyd-George in the House of Commons on the 9th of the 
same month spoke very plainly of the situation, and alluded to 
the ‘splendid and generous way and promptitude with which 
America has come to our aid.’ 

“ On the 31st of May following the British General Staff said: 

“The situation is a very anxious one not only because the Germans 
have made such rapid Propran- an advance of 26 miles in 4 days— 
but also because they still have such large reserves available to be 
thrown into the battle at any point. 

Col. Charles Repington, of England, said in the Atlantic 
Monthly for August last: 

* en and patriotism of 
your" people are. exceed ingly helpfal 3 2 e us to. regard the 
‘uture with confidence, Jn the belief that America ha set her 
hand to this giant’s task of overthrowing the most dangerous despotism 
that has ever threatened the world's peace will never turn back or faint 
by the way until her mission is accomplished. + 

Ludendorff, one of the ablest of the German generals, is 
credited by the press with having said recently that beyond ques- 
tion the Entente Allies would have been defeated but for the aid 
of America. And this is the general conviction of the American 
people. 

If Germany had been victorious, free government would have 
disappeared from Europe for ages, and the effects on free insti- 
tutions in America and elsewhere would have been very bad, 
probably ruinous. Germany’s system of philosophy idealized the 
State. Its Government was a great centralized system, under 
which all were taught from their earliest years to look to the 
central authority for everything, and that individual rights and 
aspirations were subordinate to the State in all things. The 
State had absolute control over education and taught that effi- 
ciency was the highest aim of the citizen; that might was right; 
that the end justified the means; and that the Fatherland must 
dominate all other nations either by dishonest methods in busi- 
ness or by war. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war in 1914 German ideas of 
education had a strong hold in many of our schools and higher 
institutions of learning, and German efficiency, regardless of 
the means necessary to attain it, had many imitators in America. 
We were rapidly becoming as godless as Prussia herself. Had 
the Central Powers won this war and we remained neutral, I 
greatly fear that German philosophy, coupled with the prestige 
of her mighty victory and predominating influence throughout 
the world, would have made the United States a Nation of ma- 
terialists, forgetful of God, indifferent to the higher things of 
life, regardless of the rights of other nations, and so addicted 
to selfishness and luxury that our free national life would have 
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been destroyed just as the Republic of Rome fell 2,000 years ago 
from the same causes which wrought the awful ruin that has 
come to Germany and her allies, It is my sincere conviction 
that we were saved from this fate by entering the war on the 
side of the Allies and helping to defeat Germany. I believe also 
that it was essential to our national preservation for us to fight’ 
Germany, for had we kept out and the Central Powers won we 
would soon have been in a death struggle to preserve our very 
existence as a Republic. 

“The world has been sorely chastened, and emerges from this 
Great War a better world than it was on August 1, 1914. While 
many horrible crimes were committed by the Central Powers in 
their lust of pride and strength, and some sins are doubtless 
chargeable to the soldiers and citizens of our country and its 
Allies, who were far from perfection, all of us—enemies, friends, 
and ourselves—have poured out a big holocaust of blood and 
treasure in explation. Our sins have been washed away in the 
blood of 20,000,000 human beings who died as soldiers in battle 
or from disease and wounds, or as civilians from starvation, 
exposure, and sickness directly induced by the wir. 

Our country was fortunate in possessing such a leader as 
Woodrow Wilson. He did everything possible to keep us out 
of the cruel war and withstood the utmost pressure for two 
years and eight months in futile efforts to maintain our neu- 
trality. Like all men, he makes mistakes, but his ear has heard 
every heartbeat of the Nation; his finger has felt every pulse; 
his eye has seen every movement. Nothing affecting the com- 
mon weal was too small or too large to receive his sympathetic 
personal attention. He brought to the consideration of all ques- 
tions a cool, discriminating mind in a healthy body, regulated 
by just principles and great wisdom. When the story of the war 
is written by the future historian, after the passions of the day 
have subsided, among the many great names of this momentous 
period the highest place by general acclaim of mankind will be 
accorded to Woodrow Wilson. 

“As a Member of the United States Senate it is not becoming 
in me to praise Congress, but I can not refrain from stating that 
no Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy since the birth 
of the Republic ever had more loyal, disinterested support in all 
his great war measures than were accorded to President Wilson 
by the vast majority of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives—Democrats and Republicans alike—from the beginning 
till the armistice was signed. Congress did its full duty and is 
entitled to proper recognition; and what was Congress but the 
voice of the American people, the spokesman of our splendid 
citizenship, who entered this war and prosecuted it with una- 
nimity and one-mindedness, determined to win regardless of 
cost and at all hazards. Never were our people so thoroughly 
and completely united, taken as a whole, as in this war. They 
acted as one man, and all their influence, their energy, their 
wealth, their fighting power, were concentrated in efforts to win. 

“Our people were not actuated by desire of conquest or re- 
venge, or the ordinary selfish motives which usually impel na- 
tions to go to war. We fought to maintain free institutions on 
earth, ‘to make the world safe for democracy,’ to preserve the 
freedom of the seas and the right of American vessels to sail 
unimpeded over all ocean highways, to maintain our national 
self-respect, and for all things that men hold dear—honor and 
the good will of other nations and the right to maintain our 
position as a free, independent people. We do not expect any 
indemnity for the twenty billions which the war has cost or the 
113,000 noble young lives sacrificed to it. We will not accept 
one foot of German territory nor one dollar of German money. 
Our blood and are treasure were given to humanity, and our 
only reward is the knowledge that we did our duty, that we were 
apostles of liberty and civilization, and that the world at large 
a well as America will receive incalculable benefits from our 
efforts. 

“The war was conducted with very few serious mistakes—cer- 
tainly without any of the grave scandals that afflicted the coun- 
try during our war with Spain 20 years ago. Nothing comparable 
to the embalmed beef and the pest-ridden camps of that period 
occurred. On the whole, those charged with the conduct of the 
war in all its branches—civil and military, at home and abroad— 
are entitled to the praise and thanks of a grateful Republic. 

In Gen. Pershing’s report to Secretary Baker, November 20, 
1918, occurs a fine passage, which is applicable not only to the 
brave soldiers of the line to whom it referred, but to many per- 
sons, male and female, in Europe and America and on the high 
seas, who were true heroes and heroines, many of whom gave 
their lives for their country. The general says: 

Wange T think of their heroism, thelr patience under hardships, 
spirit of offensive action, am filled with emotion 


which I am e to express? Their deeds are immortal, and they have 
earned the eternal gratitude of our country. 
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“America has had many able generals, some of whom com- 
manded very large armies, but not one of them as great an Army 
us our leader in this war, Gen. John J. Pershing. He has never 
become a popular hero, but he is a man of fine qualities; he is 
our principal military chief in the biggest war of our history, and 
as such we should honor him. 

„One of Pershing's first acts after reaching France was to 
make a pilgrimage to the grave of Lafayette, and deliver there 
one of the shortest and most remarkable speeches on record, a 
speech of just four words, ‘Lafayette, we are here,’ words so 
simple yet so full of meaning, words comparable to the Veni, 
vidi, vici’ of Julius Cæsar and destined to the same immor- 
tality. ‘Lafayette, we are here’ to cancel the heavy debt of 
gratitude America owes France for her invaluable service ren- 
dered through you and your compatriots in the dark days of 
our early struggle for liberty. It is 140 years, Lafayette, since 
you and your country came to our aid when weak and sorely 
pressed; and during all those years no opportunity has arisen to 
repay you. At last the chance has come, and we are here, La- 
fayette—Americ&, with 100,000,000 people and countless wealth, 
all of which is at your disposal, and before we return home your 
savage enemy shall be driven from France, your ruthless foe 
crushed, your lands restored, not only those taken in this war but 
also the rich Province of Alsace-Lorraine, and full reparation 
made for all the wrongs done to you. 

“ One of the most remarkable things in military history was 
the self-abnegation of Pershing in merging his troops with the 
English and French divisions, thereby losing their identity. His 
famous letter of March 28, 1918, to Marshal Foch, says: 

I have come to say to you that the American people would hold it a 
great honor for our troops were they engaged in the present battle. I 
ask it of you in my name and in that of the American people. 

“Foch accepted the offer, and for several months American 
troops were mingled in battle with the English and French com- 
mands. 

In this connection I wish to say that the greatest single con- 
tribution America made to the war was when President Wilson 
and his advisers induced the Allies, in the face of deep mutter- 
ings of discontent in England, to unify their military forces un- 
der one commander, and to coordinate their political policies 
under the direction of a single conference board. It took the 
combined pressure of the German drive and the Washington ini- 
tiative to overcome British reluctance to a French generalissimo. 
The turning of the tide of battle dates from the accession of Foch 
to the command of the allied armies, March 29, 1918, and to the 
submission of matters of policy to the interallied conference at 
Paris. As long as each country—Great Britain, France, Italy. 
Belgium, and America—had its own general in command of its 
forces, there was no unity of plan nor concentration of armies to 
enforce it, The Central Empires were all directed by a German 
chieftain, and worked together as one man with marvelous suc- 
cess. Placing Foch in supreme command was following the wise 
example set by our enemies, He was the greatest military genius 
developed by the war. His leadership was splendid in every way, 
und he had no more loyal, devoted followers than Gen. Pershing 
and the soldiers of America. 

“ War was declared April 6, 1917, and June saw the first units 
of American combatant troops in France. In the 19 months 
elapsing from the declaration of war to the signing of the armi- 
stice 2,075,834 troops, including marines, were sent over. This 
was a stupendous accomplishment. In the language of Secre- 
tary of War Newton D. Baker, Nothing to compare with the 
movement of this tremendous number of men and tons of sup- 
plies across the Atlantic Ocean is known in the military history 
of the world.’ Credit for moving the men must be shared with 
the Allies—the British in particular—but the cargo movement 
was conducted almost entirely in American ships, less than 5 
per cent being carried in allied vessels. 

“We had very few ships, and it was necessary to increase 
our fleet enormously. The inroads of submarines had reached 
the alarming total of 870,000 tons per month in April, 1917, 
and their deadly work continued. Lloyd-George begged for 
‘ships and more ships, and without ships the war was lost; 
without ships we could not win. It was up to America to re- 
spond, and we responded nobly. Our ship workers suddenly 
increased from 50,000 to 350,000. We rapidly became a Nation 
of shipbuilders. The best brain and brawn of the country bent 
every energy to the task, and vast additions were made before 
the armistice was signed. A shipyard of 10 ways is a big 
yard, and yet we built one yard at Hog Island of 50 ways—five 
very large yards in one—on which 50 great ships were con- 
structed at the same time, by long odds the greatest shipyard in 
the world, and yet some public men speak of extravagance and 
waste. Of course there was waste, but the idea of going slowly 
and carefully experimenting while millions of American boys 
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faced frightful suffering and bloody death—patriotic men have 
no patience with such criticism. 

“This great fleet of commerce carriers was manned by the 
American Navy, under the lead of its able Secretary, Josephus 
Daniels, the Navy which has always been the mainstay of the 
Nation as the first line of defense. While the Navy could not 
participate in the same sense as the Army, because all the 
German warships were bottled up and our naval vessels had 
no chance for action except as convoys to commercial vessels 
and destroyers of the submarine, its record was memorable. 
Only 48 vessels were lost during the war—14 by submarines, 
5 by mines, 15 by collision incident to the dangers of navigating 
without lights in submarine-infested waters, and 14 from mis- 
cellaneous causes. Since October 1, 1917, there were 289 sail- 
ings of naval transports from American ports, and of all this 
vast movement of ships not one eastbound American transport 
was torpedoed or damaged by the enemy and only three sunk 
on the return voyage. 

“The greatest single feat of the Navy was laying an anti- 
submarine barrage across the entire North Sea, a distance of 
250 miles from Scotland to Norway. A total of 70,263 mines 
were laid, of which 56,611 were placed by our Navy and 13,652 
by the British—four by us to one by the British. It is known 
that 10 German submarines were destroyed by this barfage, 
and its moral effect was far greater than its material, for the 
barrage was the direct cause of mutiny among the German sub- 
marine crews, which led the German Admiralty to abandon its 
submarine campaign, thereby greatly hastening the end of the 
war. 

In connection with the Navy, it is proper to mention the 
marines, who fought so heroically and successfully at Chateau- 
Thierry, Soissons, Thiancourt, Blanc Mont Ridge, and the Ar- 
gonne, under the command of Louisiana State University’s 
highest officer, Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, of the parish of 
Pointe Coupee, who led his class in the university for several 
years before entering Annapolis. While all America is proud 
of the marines, Louisiana State University is especially proud 
of their leader, Gen. Lejeune, an also of every one of her ten 
hundred and sixty-seven alumni who participated in the war, 29 
of whom made the supreme sacrifice on the altar of patriotism. 

“What shall I say about that branch of the fighting forces 
which appeared in this war for the first time in history—service 
in the air by aeroplane and balloon, which was very important 
and made almost miraculous advances. A striking instance is 
helium, a noninflammable gas for balloons, which cost seventeen 
hundred dollars a cubic foot and was very scarce at the out- 
break of the war, but our scientists speedily produced it in 
quantity at 10 cents a cubic foot. : $ 

“An index of American superiority in the air during the later 
months of the war is shown as follows: Four hundred and 
eighteen German planes and 53 balloons were destroyed by our 
fliers, who lost during that period 199 planes and 35 balloons— 
about two and one-half to our one. 

“A shining example of American prowess and fighting spirit 
is found in the meteoric career of Lieut. Frank Luke, of Phoenix, 
Ariz., which is fairly comparable to that of Sergt. York, of 
Tennessee, who captured a machine-gun nest, taking a number 
of machine guns and 132 prisoners. The sergeant was more 
fortunate than the lieutenant, for he lived to be acclaimed the 
greatest hero of the war, and was also victorious in love, as he 
led his boyhood sweetheart to the altar 10 days ago. Lieut. 
Luke established the world’s record of destroying 18 enemy 
aircraft in 17 days. In his last flight he attacked a fleet of 10 
enemy planes protecting their balloons. Two of the planes were 
shot down, and in spite of the remaining eight he burned three 
of their balloons. Seriously wounded, he was compelled to land 
in the enemy’s lines. German soldiers rushed up, to be met with 
bursts of fire. He killed 11 of them. When at last they took 
him—dead—his pistol was still held tightly in his hand. 

“And what did women do for their country when we went to 
war? It would be easier to tell what they did not do, for there 
was no great undertaking where they were not first and fore- 
most. 

“The Red Cross set tens of thousands of women to work 
while war was still afar off, a cloud whose shadow fell on the 
hearts of women long before it stretched across their hearth- 
stones. 

“And when war came to us, what was the first great gift of 
women? Our Army and Navy; our soldiers and marines; our 
airplane fliers and fighters. These splendid armies, these fleets 
of fighting men, were the gift of Columbia's daughters to Colum- 
bia when she sent out her call for her children to rally to her 
defense. 

“And then what followed? When the men marched away the 
women kept up their own work and took up every essential 
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branch of work the men had dropped—in offices and stores, in 
machine shops, munition factories, street cars, as chauffeurs, 
farm laborers, dairy women, directing Government bureaus—and 
in whatever capacity they served the women of this Nation made 
good. They won for themselves in a few weeks a recognition 
that centuries of service had failed to bring. Civilization has 
made long strides in this country in the last four years, and 
women will find that the unselfish service they have rendered 
their land in numberless capacities will bring to them a thousand- 
fold return in years to come. 

“Speaking of women reminds me that some of our best think- 
ers believe that the one great outstanding fact of the war was 
the extraordinary care of the morals of our soldiers in training 
camps and elsewhere. For the first time in military history the 
moral welfare of soldiers was jealously safeguarded, and every 
precaution taken to protect them in that way as well as physi- 
cally. When our soldiers reached Europe the fine discipline of 
our home camps was put into effect, and exercised very beneficial 
influence upon them as well as upon the soldiers of our Allies. 
The credit for this splendid work is due to the Commission on 
Training Camp Activities of the War Department, aided and 
assisted by the Red Cross, Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Knights of Columbus, Salvation Army, and the Jewish Welfare 
Board, all of whom are entitled to the greatest praise. 

„Medical science has improved so much in recent years that 
the total number of deaths from disease among our fighting 
forces in Europe during the present war—September 1, 1917, 
to May 2, 1919—was only 49,412, and by far the greatest per- 
centage of these died from pneumonia and influenza. Had the 
same death rate prevailed as in the Spanish War there would 
have been 112,656 deaths from disease, and had the Civil War 
death rate obtained there would have been 227,094 deaths. This 
vast difference shows a truly remarkable advance and the great 
number of lives saved thereby. And this in spite of the terri- 
ble epidemic of influenza which extended throughout the world 
and caused the death of millions. 

“Another thing very worthy of consideration in this particu- 
lar is our physical reconstruction work among those injured in 
battle or otherwise. The results are often marvelous, and many 
instances can be cited where men very seriously wounded are 
so thoroughly restored to their normal functions that they 
enjoy a great degree of comfort and are able to continue as 
useful, productive members of society. 

“Tf time permitted, I could dwell upon the great success of 
our selective draft, which mobilized for service every man in 
America below the age of 45; our marvelous Federal Reserve 
Bank System, which enabled us to avoid panics and provided 
ample funds for ourselves and our Allies; the splendid efforts 
of our farmers, who, under the lead of Herbert Hoover and his 
able assistants in every State, produced vast additional sup- 
plies of food to help feed the starving in Europe; our Gov- 
ernment Railway Administration, which ‘ delivered the goods’ 
after private transportation companies had failed; the various 
boards and commissions of patriotic men, who labored unself- 
ishly for their country—but all these are matters of history. 

“Tf all things connected with America’s participation in the 
war are considered—its psychological effect in cheering our 
Allies and disheartening our foes, making the morale of the 
allied armies nearly perfect and practically destroying that of 
their enemies; the vast number of men actually engaged in our 
Army and Navy, upward of 4,000,000 when the armistice was 
signed, together with the fact, well known to Germany, that 
23,709,000 males from 18 to 45 had registered for service under 
our selective draft; the splendid fighting of our soldiers and 
marines, starting with Cantigny and ending with the Argonne, 
and our sailors on the sea with that deadliest of foes, the sub- 
marine; the vast supplies of food and war material furnished 
to our Allies, including nearly nine billions of money loaned 
to them; the unparalleled record of transporting 2,000,000 sol- 
diers and all things necessary for them over 3,000 miles of 
submarine-infested sea; the invaluable material and moral aid 
of every kind contributed by us—the conclusion is incontro- 
vertible that we played a part of supreme importance, if not 
the determining part, in this momentous struggle. 

“We have accomplished our aim. Autocracy has been de- 
stroyed in Europe; its people are free; democracy reigns. 

In the process of reconstruction among the new States that 
grew out of the old Empires of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Tur- 
key, and Russia there will be many discordant elements, hard 
to fuse into the pure metal of real democracy, but they will ulti- 
mately succeed, and we must do all in our power to assist. A 
strong league of nations will be formed eventually, under the 
inspiration and leadership of our President, on a workable plan 
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that will assist materially in adjusting national disputes and 
preventing future wars, 

“The millennium is not at hand, and it seems too much to 
expect universal peace, but an earnest, united effort by every 
country on earth should be made to attain it, and the United 
States should lead therein. We gave freedom, prosperity, and 
happiness to Cuba; and with our aid it rose from its ashes to 
become a thriving Republic. We have ruled the Philippines 
with kindly wisdom most helpful to their people and have 
given them a large measure of self-government preparatory to 
full independence. Why not act in like manner, so far as 
differing circumstances permit, toward the struggling young 
republics of the Old World? To the query, ‘Am I my brother's 
keeper,’ we should answer, ‘Aye, aye.’ Many of our brothers 
are in sore distress—their young men killed, their houses 
burned, their food taken away, their farm animals gone, their 
industry at a standstill—chaos and revolution threatening. It 
is our duty to help these suffering brethren with counsel, with 
food, with money, and if need be even with a military force, 
as we did in the case of Cuba. We are the richest and most 
powerful Nation on earth. We possess many times ‘ten 
talents,’ and will be held to accountability for each one of 
them. We must not be selfish or contracted. Our vision must 
reach over all the world, and our good deeds be limited only 
by the needs of humanity. 

“Young friends of the graduating class, I invite you to ponder 
well the great and noble part enacted by your country in this 
terrible war. I beg of you to resolve here and now, as you 
leave the portals of alma mater to follow the devious paths 
of life, that no word or deed of yours shall call the blush of 
shame to any honest cheek; that you will, each and every one, 
do your full duty as citizens of our beloved Republic; and will 
so live that the martyrs of America and other lands, who gave 
their lives to free mankind, shall not have died in vain.” 


JAPANESE CONTROL OF SHANTUNG. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I send to the desk a letter received from 
Edward T. Lazear, of Fruita, Colo., protesting against the 
clause contained in the treaty of peace with Germany in regard 
to control of Shantung by Japan, and request that it be read 
by the Secretary and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

There being no objection, the letter was read and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Fruita, Coro., July 5, 1919. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHiprs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Having lived in Shantung, China, at different places 
on the old German railroad, from 1913 to 1917, I feel that I am 
somewhat qualified to make a protest against the decision of the 
peace commission in giving Shantung to the Japanese. This is 
as great a calamity as could possibly befall our sister Republic. 
That great nation so badly in need of foreign counsel and help 
has been soid to the Japanese by a few unscrupulous officials in 
Peking; and now our own President declares himself in favor of 
giving to the Japanese legally the very thing that the grafting 
Judas Iscariots of Peking sold to the Japs for money. Any man 
who has lived in that Province, even for a short time, can not 
but feel very deeply about this outrage which we are liable to 
commit. 

I lived at Wainsien on the German railroad, halfway between 
the two terminals, during the autumn that the Japanese at- 
tacked Tsingtau; and I was in Tsingtau a few weeks after the 
surrender. I have therefore seen the Japanese as they really 
are. I saw the Japanese Army march across the Province, 
violating all laws of neutrality and doing nothing different from 
the Huns in their march through Belgium. They levied taxes 
on all towns which they went through, lived off the Chinese, 
helped themselves liberally to live stock and property of all 
kinds, and killed objectors outright. The wells were polluted 
for months by the bedies of women and children who chose 
that death rather than subject themselves to the cruel mercies 
of the invading army. The military took over the Chinese post 
offices in the whole locality and censored all first-class United 
States mail matter. For months all the letters I wrote to this 
country dropped in a Chinese post office with Chinese postage 
stamps thereon arrived in America with Japanese stamps. A 
friend of mine who wrote to this country protesting against the 
treatment that the Chinese were receiving at the hands of the 
Japs and who mailed his letter in a Chinese post office was 
notified by the Japanese that he could no longer use the mails. 
And, true enough, every letter he thereafter mailed was returned 
to him opened. The Japanese are identical with the Germans 
in thought and action; for have they not modeled their military 
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system after that of the Huns and molded the German char- 
acter into their own? If given control of Shantung they would 
govern it no different from the manner the Germans would have 
governed us had they conquered us in this war. 

During the rebellion of 1915 I saw with my own eyes bands 
of Chinese rebels led by Japanese officers fighting the Govern- 
ment troops. The rebels were supplied with Japanese ammuni- 
tion, and had practically carte blanche use of the railroad. On 
several occasions the rebels fired on the compound in which I 
lived; and in every case, on the following morning, Japanese 
officers called and asked us if we did not wish to place ourselves 
under their protection. If we had done so, the press would have 
announced to the world that the Japanese were the saviors of 
the American people in Shantung. 

If the Japanese are allowed possession of Shantung it will 
not be long before the whole nation is absorbed. The Japanese 
are no more fit to rule the Chinese than a South Sea Islander is. 
Why, because a few officials in Peking sell their country, should 
we make a decision to let 40,000,000 people—and eventually 
3 people come under the domination of the Yellow 

un? 


I trust ‘that you will use your influence to have this clause er the Legislature of California which was intended and under. 


struck from the treaty. 
Very truly, yours, : 
EDWARD T. Lazear. 
TREATY-MAKING POWER. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In the year 1913 the junior Senator 
from the State of Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] was president of the 
American Bar Association, and delivered an address at the 
annual meeting of that association upon the treaty-making 
power of the Government. The document is particularly valu- 
able for the information of Senators at this time, and I ask that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, FRANK B. KELLOGG, OF MINNESOTA. 


(Presented at the — of the American Bar Association, at Mon- 
„Sept. 1-3, 1913.) 


eee MAKING POWER. 

“Gentlemen of the American Bar Association, this is the 
first meeting of the American Bar Association outside of the 
United States. Though we meet in a foreign country, we do so 
among a people allied to us by every tie that binds nations in a 
common brotherhood. We are of the same race, speaking the 
same language, governed by the same general principles of law, 
inspired by the same traditions, working out as separate nations 
the same great destiny. I hope that the peace which has so long 
existed between these peoples may be further cemented, and 
mutual and friendly intercourse continue to increase. On be- 
half of the American Bar Association, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to extend to the officials and lawyers of the Dominion 
of Canada our sincere thanks for the great assistance they have 
rendered toward making this a memorable meeting of our 
association. 

“The constitution of the American Bar Association re- 
quires the president in his annual address to review notable 
changes in statute law. Ordinarily this subject is rather dry 
and of little interest to the lawyers of other countries; yet at 
times these enactments of Congress or of the legislatures of the 
States touch upon subjects of absorbing general interest. The 
statute which has attracted the most attention, stimulated the 
widest discussion, and raised questions of the most far-reaching 
and momentous consequences to the Nation and its relations 
with foreign powers is the alien land law of California. This 
statute, which became a law on May 19, 1913, permits aliens 
eligible to citizenship to possess, enjoy, transmit, and inherit 
real property in the same manner as citizens. Aliens not eligi- 
ble to citizenship may acquire, possess, enjoy, and transfer real 
property, or any interest therein, in the manner and to the 
extent permitted by any treaty existing between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the nation of which such alien 
is a citizen, and not otherwise. In other words, such an alien, 
if not permitted by treaty, may not own, transmit, or inherit 
real property in the State of California, and such property 
if held in violation of the act is subject to confiscation to the 
State. Section 7 of the act provides: Nothing in this act shall 
be construed as a limitation upon the power of the State to 
enact laws with respect to the acquisition, holding, or disposal 
by aliens of real in this State.’ 

“The treaty with Japan of 1911 provided that the citizens 
or subjects of each of the high contracting parties shall have 
liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the territories of the other 
to carry on trade, wholesale and retail, to own or lease and 
occupy houses, manufactories, warehouses, and shops, to employ 


agents of their choice, to lease land for residential and commer- 
cial purposes, and generally to do anything incident to or neces- 
„Sary fox. trade upon the same terms as native citizens or subjects 
“submitting themselves to the laws and regulations there estab- 


‘lished,’ 


The question raised, which has received such wide discussion 
by publicists and journalists, is whether a State may, in violation 
of a treaty between the United States and a foreign power, 
regulate the ownership of real estate within its borders by 
citizens of such foreign country. 

“T shall not stop to discuss the question of whether the treaty 
with Japan does give to her citizens within the United States 
the right to own real estate. It gives them the right to carry 
on trade, to own houses, manufactories, warehouses and shops, 
and to lease land for residential and commercial purposes. If 
citizens of Japan have any right to own real estate in Califor- 
nia, it is difficult to see how this law takes away such right, 
because it provides in substance that such aliens may acquire, 
possess, enjoy, and transfer real estate in the manner and to 
the extent and for the purposes prescribed by any treaty. 

But the question has been squarely raised by the declaration 


stood by the public generally to mean that California claimed 
such right notwithstanding any treaty provisions with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“Arizona has adopted an alien land law more drastic than 
that of California ; but this likewise provides that it shall not be 
so construed as to conflict in any manner with any treaty of the 
United States. 

“In Washington a constitutional amendment has been sub- 
mitted to the people providing in substance that if a resident 
alien becomes a nonresident for nine years his real property 
shall be vested in the common-school fund. 

The laws of these latter States have not attracted attention, 
but the passage of this law by the Legislature of California and 
the public discussion which followed have raised a question 
which may disturb the amicable relations heretofore existing 
between the United States and Japan—a question of vital im- 
portance te our Nation in its relation with foreign governments. 

“T am convinced that there can be no serious doubt that the 
Federal Government may, by treaty, define the status of a for- 
eign citizen within the States, the places where he may travel, 
the business in which he may engage, the property he may own, 
both real and personal, and the devolution of such property 
upon his death; that such a treaty constitutes the supreme law 
of the land; and that a State law contravening such a treaty is 
void and will be so declared by the courts in a suitable action. 

“These propositions have been established by the laws and 
usages of all civilized nations, by the history of the times, by the 
opinions of the statesmen who framed our Constitution, by the 
provisions of the Constitution, by the universal practice of mak- 
ing such treaties from the days of the Confederation, and, lastly, 
by the repeated decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and of many other courts during a period of more than 
100 years. And yet, notwithstanding this array of authority, 
when the question arose, the Legislature of California, by an 
almost unanimous vote of its members and with the approval of 
its distinguished governor, took the position that California had 
the exclusive right to regulate the ownership and disposition of 
real estate by foreign citizens—a position which was conceded 
without question by a large section of the public journals and 
which seems to have been held by influential Members of the 
Washington Government. Certain it is that the Government 
did not take the stand that any law of California or any other 
State made in violation of a treaty with the United States is 
void, and that the Government would enforce such treaty rights 
notwithstanding the action of the States. 

From the standpoint of history and judicial authority, 1 
shall attempt in this address to maintain the supremacy of the 
treaty-making power, although the subject has been so fully 
treated by able writers and in judicial opinions that it seems 
hardly to be open to discussion. 

“The Federal Government is a Government of the people and 
not of the States. Its title springs from the primary authority 
of all governmental power and its treaty-making power is sub- 
ject to no limitations except those provided by the Constitution. 

“The provisions of the Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to the treaty-making power and the limitations upon the 
States are as follows: 


“No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation.” 
Article 5 10, clause 1. 
e 
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“ Ife (the President) shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, Provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” Article II, section 2, clause 2. 

The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, aris- 
ing under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
pei 8 shall be made, under their authority.” Article III, sec- 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land, and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution of laws of any State to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” Article VI, clause 2. 

“Tf there were no authority to the contrary, it would hardly 
be presumed that the people of the United States intended to 
confer upon the Federal Government a less power than had been 
exercised by other nations since the dawn of civilization. It 
has been the practice of governments, through the treaty-making 
power, to fix the status of foreign citizens, their right to en- 
gage in business, and to own, transfer, and inherit property. 
It is one of the indubitable prerogatives of sovereignty. 

“The exercise of the treaty-making power has rarely been 
left to the individual States collectively constituting a nation, 
nor have such States usually been permitted to pass laws vio- 
lating such treaties. Few individual States in confederations 
have retained the treaty-making power. Notable examples of 
these were the Greek, the Swiss, the North German, and the 
Netherlands confederations. The Greek republics perished. 
The other three governments, finding the loose confederations 
disastrous to national unity and prosperity, changed their forms 
of government, so that the treaty-making power is now vested in 
the nation. 

“The statesmen of the latter part of the eighteenth century 
who participated in framing the Articles of Confederation and 
the Constitution of the United States were deep students of 
history; they were familiar with the examples and failures of 
certain of these confederacies; and the debates in the Conti- 
nental Congress, in the Constitutional Convention, and in the 
conventions of the various States considering the adoption of 
the Constitution illustrate with remarkable clearness that it 
was the intention, by the adoption of the Constitution, to place 
the treaty-making power solely in the Federal Government, to 
make that power comprehensive, including all the subjects upon 
which it had been the custom of nations to treat, to make the 
treaties the supreme law of the land, and to create a Federal 
judiciary and an executive with powers adequate to enforce 
the obligations imposed upon the nation by its treaties. These 
men knew exactly what they were doing. They disagreed upon 
the wisdom of giving such power to the Federal Government, 
but they did not disagree as to the extent of the power they 
were conferring. They had seen the defects of the confedera- 
tion, the want of power to enforce treaties, and the evils result- 
ing therefrom, and they undertook, by the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, to remedy those evils. 

“Let me now invite your attention for a few moments to the 
treaty-making power conferred upon the Federal Government 
by the Articles of Confederation and the disastrous results flow- 
ing from the want of authority to enforce its treaties. By the 
Articles of Confederation of 1778 it was provided that ‘no 
State, without the consent of the United States in Congress as- 
sembled, shall send any embassy to or receive any embassy 
from, or enter into any conference, agreement, alliance, or 
treaty with any king, prince, or State.’ (Art. 6.) 

„The United States, in Congress assembled, shall have the 
sole and exclusive right and power of determining on peace and 
war * * * of sending and receiving ambassadors, enter- 
ing into treaties and alliances, provided that no treaty of com- 
merce shall be made whereby the legislative power of the re- 
spective States shall be restrained from imposing such imposts 
or duties on foreigners as their own people are subjected to, or 
from prohibiting the exportation or importation of any species 
of goods or commodities whatsoever.’ (Art. 9.) 

“Under this article the Congress of the Confederation en- 
tered into treaties with foreign governments defining the status 
of foreign citizens within the several States, and their right to 
engage in business, and to own, dispose of, and inherit property, 
both real and personal. Such treaties were made with France, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, Morocco, and Prussia, 
(Treaty with France, Feb. 6, 1778, 8 U. S. Stat. L., 12; treaty 
with the States General of United Netherlands, Oct. 8, 1782, 8 
U. S. Stat. L., 32; treaty of peace with Great Britain, Nov. 30, 
1782, 8 U. S. Stat. L., 54; treaty with Sweden, Apr. 3, 1783, 8 
U. S. Stat. L., 60; treaty with Prussia, September, 1785, 8 U. S. 
Stat. L., 84; treaty with Morocco, Jan. 7, 1787, 8 U. S. Stat. 
L. 100.) 

“ The right of the Confederated Government to enter into these 
treaties was apparently never questioned until after the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, when the provisions of 
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such treaties guaranteeing the rights of foreign citizens were 
sustained under Article VI, clause 2, of the Constitution mak- 
ing treaties then existing, or which might thereafter be made, 
the supreme law of the land. These subjects were not matters 
over which the Congress ordinarily had jurisdiction, but were 
matters which came within the jurisdiction of the States, both 
under the confederation and under the Constitution; yet they 
were matters clearly within the treaty-making power. Can it 
be possible that, at the very threshold of this fabric of Federal 
Government, the men who had established it, who were familiar 
with its powers and with the power of governments generally to 
make treaties, made these treaties with the full knowledge that 
the Congress had no power to make a treaty over any matter 
which in ordinary domestic affairs was within the regulative 
power of the State? If it be true that the Federal Government 
may not make a treaty upon any matter which is ordinarily 
reserved for the governmental control of the State, a principal 
part of the treaty-making power, as it has been exercised for 
more than 125 years, is swept away, for the central Government 
has exercised this power, and it is absolutely necessary that it 
should do so in order to protect foreign citizens in their rights 
and to demand and receive for our citizens the same rights in 
foreign countries. We can not expect that American citizens 
will be respected and receive the protection to which they are 
entitled under the principles of international law and the custom 
of nations if we declare that our Government is so impotent that 
it can not give to foreign citizens within the States the same 
protection. - 

“ But let us consider this subject from the position of authority. 
When the convention which was to frame the Constitution met 
in 1787, it was confronted with one of the most difficult tasks 
which has ever fallen to the lot of a deliberative body. The 
confederation, like all confederations which have come and gone, 
was inadequate for national purposes. It could not raise money, 
enforce its laws, prevent the violation of its treaties by the 
States, or protect interstate and foreign commerce. The history 
of the times and the constitutional debates show that one of the 
most vital defects in this confederation was the want of power 
to enforce treaties. No one doubted the power of the Government 
to make them, for the only limitations upon the treaty-making 
power in the Articles of Confederation were in respect to imposing 
duties and restraining the Congress from prohibiting by treaty 
the exportation or importation of any species of goods or com- 
modities. Even those limitations were removed under the Con- 
stitution subsequently adopted. But the trouble at that time 
was that the Confederate Government was a government of the 
States and not of the people. It acted upon and through the 
State governments rather than directly upon the people. There 
were no Federal courts or executive officers to enforce the treaties, 
Their enforcement was left to the States, which either obeyed 
them or not as their selfish interests seemed at the time to 
dictate. There was no provision in the Articles of Confederation 
making the treaties superior to the laws of the States. These 
very property rights which I have heretofore enumerated, guar- 
anteed to foreign citizens by the treaties, had been violated by 
the States. Real and personal property and debts owing them 
had been confiscated, and the courts had refused to enforce the 
treaty obligations. Especially was this true of the treaty with 
Great Britain of September 3, 1783, which, among other things, 
provided that creditors on either side should meet with no law- 
ful impediment to the recovery of the full value, in sterling 
money, of all bona fide debts theretofore contracted; that all 
persons who had any interest in confiscated lands, either by debts, 
marriage settlements, or otherwise, should meet with no lawful 
impediment in the prosecution of their just rights, and that 
there should be no further confiscations made nor any prosecu- 
tions commenced against any person by reason of the part which 
he may have taken in the war, nor on that account should any 
person suffer any loss or damage either in his person or property. 
The violation of these guaranties by the State and the inability 
of the Federal Government to enforce them, through want of the 
court machinery and executive power, had greatly disturbed the 
public mind and made a deep impression upon the statesmen and 
publicists of that day, both in our country and in foreign coun- 
tries, and it was one of the controlling reasons for calling the 
Constitutional Convention. 

“Time does not permit me to cite the numerous authorities 
establishing beyond question the opinions of public men at this 
time and their determination to correct this, one of the greatest 
defects of the Confederation. These opinions were held by sub- 
stantially all of the leading men: Washington, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, Randolph, Pinckney, Adams, Wilson, and others. 

There is no question about the determination of the great 
majority of the convention to place the exclusive right of making 
treaties in the Federal Government and to confer on that Goy- 
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ernment the power to enforce their provisions through the ma-. 
chinery of the Federal Government exclusive of the States., 
Every proposition to limit this power was voted down, and there 
was evidenced the greatest solicitude for the adoption of ade- 
quate means for the enforcement of treaty stipulations. It was 
first proposed to vest the treaty-making power in the Senate, 
but afterwards it was vested in the President, by and with the 
approval of the Senate; two-thirds of its Members present voting 
therefor. 

“But the most important thing was to adopt means whereby 
the acts of the States in violation of treaties could be annulled. 
Various plans were discussed. The sixth resolution offered by. 
Gov. Randolph proposed to give Congress the right to nega- 
tive all Inws passed by the several States contravening, in the 
opinion of the National Legislature, the articles of Union.’ 
(Elliot's Debates, vol. 1, p. 144). This, in substance, was con- 
tained in Pinckney’s first draft of the Constitution. It was, 
however, considered by the convention cumbersome and inade- 
quate. It would require the Congress to affirmatively act upon 
and set aside each legislative or constitutional provision of the 
States violating our treaties instead of declaring and making 
them invalid and creating a department of the Government to 
enforce the treaty stipulations. This point is made very clear 
by the debates in the Constitutional Convention. 

“Speaking upon the Paterson resolutions, Mr. Madison ex- 
pressed the opinion that they did not go far enough in the 
general surrender of power to the Central Government. He 
said (Butler's Treaty-Making Power, vol. 1, sec. 177): 


ne ht, th 

vide that no 7 ofa nanan — 1 have it in 1 its hl. to 8 1 
on the whole. T geen ederacy does not sufficiently provide 
against this evil. amendment to it does not * the 


omission, It leaves . proposed f the States as uncontrolled as ever. 

Paterson had proposed a resolution creating a Federal judi- 
clary with jurisdiction in all cases ‘in which foreigners may be 
interested in the construction of any treaty or treaties’ and 
making such treaties the supreme law of the respective States 
in the following language (Elliot's Debates, vol. 1, p. 177): 

* Resolved, That all acts of the United States in Congress assembled, 
made by and in pursuance of the powers hereby vested in them, 
and by the Articles of Confederation, and all treaties made and ratified 

tates, shall be 


under the authority of th the supreme law of 
ve States as far as those acts or treaties shall relate to the 


by 
tive laws of the individual States to the contrary notwi * 
“And if any State, or any body of men in any State, shall aoge 
or prevent the carrying into execu ton such acts or treaties, the 
Executive shall be authorized to call forth the powers of the Confed- 
erated States, or so much t. t as may be necessary, to enforce: and 
compel an obedience to RAY acts or an observance of ther treaties. 


“This was the basis of Luther Martin's resolution (Butler’s | 


Treaty-Making Power, vol. 1, sec. 181), which was finally 
adopted, with some modification, as Article VI of the Consti- 
tution. A Federal judiciary was created consisting of one 
Supreme Court and such inferior courts as Congress might 
from time to time ordain and establish, and the judicial power 
was extended to all cases arising under the Constitution and 
treaties made. 

“Thus it will be seen that under this constitutional provi- 
sion any constitution or law of a State in violation of a treaty 
was made yoid and the State judges were bound so to declare, 
and a Federal judiciary was created having jurisdiction over 
all questions arising under such treaty, with full power and 
authority to enforce its decrees, The Federal convention had 
accomplished its purpose to correct one of the greatest weak- 
nesses of the confederated Government. It adopted. these pro- 
visions in the light of the usage of nations, the history of the 
times, and with full knowledge of the evil to be remedied. 
While men differed as to the wisdom of this central power, 
none differed as to its nature. It was deliberately adopted in 
order that we might be a Nation and fulfill our obligations 
to foreign powers. 

In the various State conventions called for the ratification 
of the Constitution the meaning of these provisions was not 
doubted; only their wisdom was questioned. It was claimed 
that too great a power was conferred upon the President and 
the Senate; if treaties were to be the supreme law of the land, 
the House of Representatives ought to have a voice in making 
them; they ought not to be made so as to alter the constitution 
or the laws of any State, and a resolution to this effect was 
proposed in the New York convention by Mr. Lansing. Patrick 
Henry, in the Virginia convention, was particularly strenuous 


his opposition to the treaty-making power and the supremacy, 


yor the treaties over the laws and constitutions of the States. 


He stated (Butler's Treaty-Making Power, vol. 1, sec. 216): 


“Treaties rest on the laws and usages of nations. To say that they. 
are municipal. is to me a.doctrine totally novel. To make oen pares 
mount o the constitution and laws of the States is unprecedented. 


rights of persons stan . th have . 41 and 
that treaty is paramount to <DnSttatione tas, and eve m 


“Mr. Madison, speaking in the Virginia convention, 5 


Gene: vernment can not perform any of its enga, ents, 
they may be violated at sn any of the States. Our violation 
of treaties | already en into roves is truth truth unequivocally. 


“The most remarkable < “discussion: of the Constitution was by, 
Hamilton, Madison, and „Jay, in the Federalist, a discussion 
which excited the admiration“ot’statesmen the world over and 
compares favorably with “the writings of such great students 
of government as Vattel, Montesquieu, Burke, Machiavelli, and 


In the twenty-second_number of the Federalist Hamilton 
discusses the defects of the confederation in its want of power 
to enforce treaties in the several States. He said: 


“A circumstance. which crowns: the defects of the confederation 
remains yet to be mentioned—the 
are a dead letter ieee ee courts to expo’ 


„ must be 88 

— — — as far as respects 8 must, like all other ions 
3 Judicial determinatio: To ponie uniformity in 

— determinations, they~ought to be — last resort to 

one supreme tribunal. And tribunal ought to be instituted 11 
the same authority which forms the treaties themselves. These in- 

both le. If there is in each State a court of 

different final determinations 

ere are endless. diversities in 


ce. 
on — the 3 Constitution, 

tures, and as many 
under the authority of those 


legislatures. The faith, the reputation, the peace of the whole Union, 
are thus continually — the mercy of es, the ons, and 
. of every of which Se is composed. Is it possible 
8 can either ent? 


ble that 
onor, their —.— 


In discussing the subject of limitations upon the power of 
the Federal Government he says that such power ‘ought to exist 
without limitation, because it is impossible to foresee or define 
the extent and variety of national.exigencies, or the correspond- 
ent extent and variety of the means which may be necessary to 
satisfy them.’ 

“Tt was in the light of history and with the full knowledge of 
the condition of the treaty-making power and of the violation of 
treaties by the States that the Constitution was adopted by 
the convention of every State after the widest discussion and 
deliberate consideration. It was a momentous step in human 
government. It was to be a trial of constitutional representa- 
tive democracy. While preserving the widest field consistent 
with liberty in the individual, it was an attempt to confer upon 
the central government sufficient power to stand among the 
nations of the earth. It attempted to remedy the evils and 
instabilities of pure democracies and loose confederations on the 
one hand, and the oppressions and tyrannies of pure monarchies 
on the other. While protecting the person and the property of 
the citizen against the abuses of government, it gave to the 
central government the power to make treaties with foreign 
nations necessary to the preservation of the Union, to the exten- 
sion of its commerce, to the protection of its citizens in foreign 
lands, and the right reciprocally to confer upon foreign citizens 
those privileges consistent with the laws and usages of nations; 


t fo: 
125 it le of 
their 


and, lastly, it established a tribunal—the Federal judiciary— 


which was to preserve the constitutional guaranties of liberty, 
maintain the supremacy of the Union, and enforce its laws and 
treaties. 

We come now to the last and conclusive interpretation of the 
treaty-making power by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
We shall see how citizens of foreign countries, whose rights, 
guaranteed by treaties with the central government, had been 
violated by the States, naturally sought redress in the tribunal 
the Constitution created for this purpose, and how that court, 


fully realizing its grave responsibility, established beyond per- 


adventure the supremacy of the treaties over the laws of the 


States and enforced the rights of foreign citizens, in the face of 
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popular prejudice. These decisions were rendered. at a. time 
when the reasons for the adoption of the constitutional provi- 
sions were fresh in the minds of lawyers and jurists, Many of 
the men who participated in these trials and in the decisions as 
judges had been members of the Constitutional. Convention and 
of the Congress of the Confederation. They knew the reasons 
which had: actuated the convention in adopting these provisions 
and the construction which ought to be placed upon them; and 
by an unbroken line of decisions, evincing the most profound 
knowledge of the principles underlying representative govern- 
ment, the court sustained the supremacy of the treaty-making 
power in relation to the subjects under discussion. 

“Alexander Hamilton was the first to assert the rights: of 
British subjects to lands in the State of New York, claiming that 
they were protected by the treaty, notwithstanding the confisca- 
tory legislation of that State. He argued the case of Elizabeth 
Rutgers v. Joshua Waddington in the mayor’s court of the city 
of New York, in 1784. The decision in that case, which sus- 
tained the treaty as against the law of the State of New York, 
brought forth a storm of protest and created the most bitter 
feeling. It was denounced in mass meetings of the people, and 
an extra session of the legislature condemned the action of the 
court. Hamilton was publicly abused, and his motives. ques- 
tioned. But with commendable courage and with masterly abil- 
ity he defended the treaty-making power and denounced the vio- 
lations of the treaties by the several States.. He published a 
series of letters under the name of Phocion, in which he clearly 
set forth the injustice to foreign citizens, their rights under the 
treaties, and the danger to the Government from these flagrant 
violations by the States. These letters created a powerful im- 
pression upon the public mind and contributed in no small degree 
to the action in the Constitutional Convention to guard against a 
possibility of such abuses in the future. 

The first reported case on the subject in the Supreme Court 
of the United States is the case of Ware v. Hylton (3 Dallas, 
199). It was in substance provided by a law of the Common- 
wealth of Virginia that a citizen of Virginia owing money to.a 
subject of Great Britain might pay the same to the State of 
Virginia, and that the receipt of the governor and council should 
be a discharge from such debt. The law required the governor 
and the council to lay before the general assembly an account- 
ing of these certificates of payment, and provided that they 
should see to the safe-keeping of the money subject to the 
future directions of the legislature. A British subject. sued a 
citizen of Virginia upon a debt. The defendant pleaded the law 
of Virginia and the payment to the State. The plaintiff replied 
setting up the fourth article of the treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States. The court held that the treaty 
was the supreme law of the land, and repealed all provisions of 
the State laws and constitution to the contrary. There were 
opinions by Justices Chase, Paterson, Wilson, and Cushing, 
Justice Chase said (3 Dallas, 236-237): 

There can be no limitation on the power of the people of the United 
States. By their authority the State constitutions were made, and by 
their authority the Constitution of the United States was established ; 
and they had the power to change or abolish the State constitutions, 
or to make them yield to the General Government, and to treaties made 
by their authority. A treaty can not be the supreme law of the land— 
that is, of all the united States—if any act of a State legislature can 
stand in its way. If the constitution of a State (which is the funda- 
mental law of the State, and paramount. to its legislature) must give 
way to a treaty and fall before it, can it be questioned: whether the 
less power, an act of the State le; islature, must not be prostrate?) It 
is the declared will of the people of the United States that every 
treaty made by the authority of the United States a be ne to 
the constitution and laws of any individual 3 and their will alone 
is. to decide. If a law of a State, contra: ullineatfon 1 8 is not void, 
B voidable only by a repeal or nulli: on by A tate legislature, 

consequence follows, that the con of the 
United States may control or defeat the nf of of’ the whole. 
of America have leased to declare that all treaties 
the establishment of the National Constitution, or laws of any of the 
States, contrary to a treaty, disregarded. 

„It will be remembered that the fourth article of the treaty 
provided that creditors on either side shall meet with no law 
ful impediment to the recovery of the full value, in sterling 
money, of all bona fide debts heretofore contracted. Speaking 
specially of this provision, Justice-Chase said: 

„The only impediment: to the recovery of the debt in ques- 
tion is the law of Virginia and the payment under it; and the treaty 
relates to every kind of legal impediment. 

But it is asked, did the fourth article intend to annul a law of the 
States and destroy rights acquired. under it? 

“T answer that the fourth article did intend to destroy: all lawfal 
impediments, past and future; and that the law. of Virginia and the 

ment oer St it is a lawful im t, and would bar a recovery, 
not destroyed by this article of the trea 

Our Federal Constitution ablishes the power of a 

1 75 over the constitution and laws of any of the States, and I have 


shown that the words of the fourth article were intended and are suf. 
cient to nullify the law of Virginia and the payment under it. 
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“Justice Paterson said: 


“The fourth article embraces all creditors, extends to all preexisting 
debts, remoyes all lawful impediments, repeals the legislative act of 
Virginia which has been . in bar, and with regard to the creditor 
annuls everything done under it, 


Justice Wilson said: 


Even if Vi eng had the ee to confiscate, the treaty annuls the 
confiscation. cle: is well expressed to meet — very 
ease; it is. not pe to debts existing at the time of m g the 
treaty; but is extended to debts heretofore contracted. It is 3 
by any glossary or argument to make the words more perspicuous, 
more conclusive, than by a bare recital. Independent, therefore, of the 
Constitution of the United States, which authoritatively inculcates the 
obligation of contracts the treaty is sufficient to remove every impedi- 
ment founded on the law of Virginia. 


Justice Cushing said: 


“A hace may make what aes it pleases, and those rules must 

ay have place within i But here is a treaty, the supreme 

an el which overrules all State ena noe the subject, to all intents and 
purposes; and that makes the differen 

“e * è To effect the object intended, there is no want of proper 

sanc- 


and strong language; there is no want of power, the treaty being. 
tioned as the supreme law, ny tae Constitution of the United States, 
which nobody pretends. to ig eci to be ount and ag capa a — sn 
or dlsngree. “Phe treaty, then, ae to the pole Ta question, Ys of i 

or e, e as to e n n, 

force with” the constitution itself; and certain! ly, Sith any law qual 
soever. 

“Both Justices Paterson and Wilson had been members of the 
Constitutional Convention. Justice Wilson had been a member 
of the Congress and a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and was one of the most distinguished lawyers of the United 
States. The Chief Justice was one of the authors of the 


Federalist. They were all men deeply learned as lawyers 
and statesmen. This opinion was delivered in the February 
term, 1796. It was the leading case which for the first time 


laid down the principles of the supremacy of the Federal 
treaties over State laws. It was argued: by distinguished coun- 
sel, Marshall, subsequently Chief Justice, appearing for the 
defendants in opposition to the treaty power. It received the 
most careful and painstaking consideration by the court. It 
was followed by many decisions all along the same line, some 
of them particularly applying to the ownership or the devolution 
of real estate within the States. 

In the case of Chirac v. Chirae (2 Wheat., 259), de- 
cided at the February term in 1817, Chief Justice Marshall 
wrote the opinion. The question involved was. whether the heirs 
of Chirac, being aliens, might inherit property in Maryland, 
according to the terms of the treaty with France, although in 
violation of the antialien law of that State. Chief Justice 
Marshall said (2 Wheat., 271): 


“Tt is unnecessary. to 

„ because we are all of opinion that the treaty between the United 

States’ and France, ratified in 1778 subjects. of France 
to hold lands in “the United States. That treaty declared that The 
suerte and inhabitants: of the United States, or any one of them, 
not be reputed. Aubains (that is aliens) in France.“ ‘They may, 

by testament, donation, or otherwise, dispose of their goods, movable 
and immovable, in favor — su ch persons as to them shall seem good; 
subjects of the d United States, whether residing in 


y. t, without 
obliged to obtain letters of naturalization. 


Ine subjects of the mos 
Christian King shall enjoy, on their part, in all the dominions of 
the said Sta 


tes, an —— and Apatite reciprocity relative to the stipula- 
tions. contained in th p oaas article. 

“Upon every principle of fair construction this article gave to the 
subjects of France- a HE to purchase and hold lands in the United 


“Tn Orr v. Hodgson (4 Wheat., 453) it was held that ‘the 
treaty with Great Britain of 1783 ‘protected the estates of citi- 
zens of that country from forfeiture by way of escheat for the 
defect of alienage. 

„In the case of Fairfax’s: Devisee v. Hunter’s Lessee (T 
Cranch, 603) Justice Story, writing the opinion, held that 
the heir of Lord Fairfax, although being an alien, was protected 
by the treaty of 1794 from any. forfeiture for alienage under the 
laws of Virginia. 

In Hughes v. Edwards (9 Wheat, 489) the Supreme Court 
held, Justice Washington writing the opinion, that although 
under the laws of Kentucky aliens could not hold lands therein 
or maintain a bill to foreclose a mortgage thereon, yet, under 
the treaty of Great. Britain of 1794, British subjects who then 
held lands in the territories of the United States were guaranteed 
the right to continue to hold them according to the nature and 
tenure of their respective estates; that this was the supreme 
law of the land, and superior to and rendered yoid the law of 
Kentucky to the contrary. 

“There were several other decisions to the same effect by the 
Supreme Court during the first quarter century of the existence 
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of the Government. Coming down to a later period we find that 
those decisions have been reaffirmed and approved. 

“In 1879 the Supreme Court decided the case of Hauenstein 
v. Lynham (100 U. S., 483-487), Justice Swayne delivering the 
opinion. Solomon Hauenstein died in the city of Richmond in 
1861 or 1802, without any children, leaving real estate therein. 
An inquisition of escheat was brought by the escheator for that 
district, and when he was about to sell the property the plaintift 
in error, being an alien and the only heir of Hauenstein, inter- 
vened and claimed the real estate. It was clear that under 
the laws of Virginia aliens were incapable of taking property 
by inheritance. The court held that ordinarily the law of na- 
tions recognizes the liberty of every government to give to for- 
eigners only such rights touching immovable property within its 
territory as it may see fit to concede, and that in this country this 
authority is primarily in the State where the property is situ- 
ated, but that where the Federal Government has contracted 
otherwise such treaty is the supreme Jaw of the land and will be 
enforced by the courts. The court reviewed Ware v. Hylton, 
Chirac v. Chirac, Hughes v. Edwards, Orr v. Hodgson, the case 
of the heirs of Lord Fairfax, and other cases. In conclusion, 
Justice Swayne said: 

“We have no doubt that this treaty is within the aon yg 
yore conferred by the Constitution, and it is our duty to give it ful 

„These cases were again reviewed and reaffirmed by the Su- 
preme Court in 1889, in the case of Geofroy v. Riggs (133 U. S., 
263), Justice Field writing the opinion. The court in that case 
held that under the treaty with France a citizen of that country 
was entitled to take real estate by descent in the District of 
Columbia, notwithstanding the law of Maryland, which had been 
adopted by Congress as the law of the District. The court held 
that the treaty power of the United States under the Constitution 
extended to the subject of the ownership of land by foreign citi- 
zens within the States. Justice Field said (133 U. S., 266-267) : 

“That the treaty power of the United States exfends to all proper 
subjects of negotiation between our Government and the Governments 
of other nations is clear. It is also clear that the protection which 
should be afforded to the citizens of one country owning property in 
another, and the manner in which that property may be transferred 
devised, or inherited, are fitting subjects for such negotiation and o 
reguiation by mutual stipulations between the two countries. As com- 
mercial intercourse increases between different countries the residence 
of citizens of one country within the territory of the other naturally 
follows, and the removal of their disability from allenage to hold, trans- 
fer, and inherit property in such cases tends to promote amicable rela- 
tions. Such removal has been within the present century the frequent 
subject of treaty arrangement. 

8 In adopting it (the Jaw of Maryland) as it then existed, 
it adopted the law with its provisions suspended during the continuance 
of the treaty so far as they conflicted with it; in other words, the treaty. 
being part of the supreme law of the land, controlled the statute and 
common land of Maryland whenever it differed from them. 

„ shall not attempt to review the decisions of the various 
Federal circuit courts, except to say that Judge Deady (Baker 
v. City of Portland, 5 Sawyer, 566), of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in Oregon, held that a statute of that State prohibiting 
the employment of Chinese labor on public works was in viola- 
tion of the treaty between the United States and China; that 
Judges Sawyer and Hoffman (In re Tiburcio Parrott, 6 Sawyer, 
349), in the United States Circuit Court in California, held that 
the constitutional provision of that State prohibiting corporations 
within the State from employing Chinese labor was in violation 
of the provisions of the treaty of 1868 with China; that Judge 
Munger (Bahuaud v. Bize, 105 Fed. Rep., 485), in a late decision 
in Nebraska held that the treaty of 1853 between the United 
States and France permitted resident aliens of that country to 
own real estate in Nebraska, and that the statute of Nebraska 
to the contrary was void. Nor shall I attempt to review the de- 
cisions of the State courts. Many of them have held, following 
the early decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that the provisions of the treaties guaranteeing rights to hold 
and inherit real estate, giving consular agents the right to ad- 
minister upon the estates of deceased, and other like provisions, 
were binding upon the States, notwithstanding the laws thereof. 
California, I believe, is the only State holding to the contrary. 
(Tellefesen v. Fee, 168 Mass., 188; Louisiana Succession of 
Ravasse, 47 La. Ann., 1452; Stixrud v. Washington, 58 Wash., 
339, 109 Pac., 343, 33 L. R. A. (N. S.), 632; Dufour's Succession, 
10 La. Ann., 391; Amat's Succession, 18 La. Ann., 403; Crusius’s 
Succession, 19 La. Ann., 369; Rixner's Succession, 48 La. Ann., 
552, 32 L. R. A., 177, 19 So., 597; Prevost v. Greneaux, 19 How., 1; 
Wunderle v. Wunderle, 33 N. E., 195; Lehman v. Miller (Ind.), 
88 N. E., 365; Dockstader v. Roe (Del.), 55 Atl., 341; Lenker v. 
Yeaker, 4 Met. (Ky.), 33; Opel v. Shoup, 100 Iowa, 407, 37 
L. R. A., 583, 69 N. W., 560.) 

“There are certain expressions in some decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, notably in opinions of Chief 


Justice Taney, delivered in 1840 (Holmes v. Jennison, 14 Pet., 
540), of Justice Daniel, shortly after, in the License Cases (5 
How., 504), and of Chief Justice Taney and Justice Grier in 
the Passenger Cases (7 How., 283), tending to support the 
theory that the treaty-making power does not extend to the sub- 
jects which by the Constitution are ordinarily committed to the 
regulative jurisdiction of the States. In all of these cases 
there were opinions by several of the justices of the court, and 
it does not appear that the language used was approved by the 
majority. In fact, in the Passenger Cases the language of Chief 
Justice Taney was used in a dissenting opinion. These deci- 
sions, however, do not purport to overrule the earlier decisions 
of the court to the contrary and have never been followed by the 
court since that time. They were rendered at a time, now hap- 
pily past, when the country was divided by an overwhelming 
issue which darkened the political sky and clouded the judg- 
ments of men, This undoubtedly had its effect upon the deci- 
sions of that great court, but the later decisions have placed at 
rest whatever doubt may have existed, 

“The Constitution confers upon the Federal Government, 
in unqualified terms, the power to make treaties and prohibits 
the States from making any treaty with foreign States. What 
reason is there for saying that the treaty-making power is con- 
fined to matters which under the Constitution Congress may leg- 
islate upon, or that such treaties may not touch upon any sub- 
ject which, as between Congress and the State governments, in 
ordinary matters is reserved to the latter? Take, for instance, 
the question of commerce. There is an interstate and inter- 
national commerce, the exclusive regulation of which is in 
Congress. There is an intrastate commerce which is exclu- 
sively within the jurisdiction of the States. And yet, even as 
to the regulation of interstate commerce, the Supreme Court 
has held that there are no limits except those imposed by the 
Constitution of the United States; and if the regulations of 
Congress made pursuant to this plenary power conflict with 
those of the States, the law of Congress is supreme and the 
State laws must give way. In regard to the matter of treaties: 
there is no division of power. None of it is reserved to the 
States. Unless, therefore, the Federal Government may make 
a treaty regulating the activities of foreign citizens in the 
States, no regulation can take place, for the States may not 
make such a treaty and Congress may not legislate upon the 
subject. Congress does not obtain its right to legislate upon 
the subject through any other provision of the Constitution than 
under the treaty-making power. As well might it be said that 
because the States have power to regulate domestic commerce 
the General Government could not make a treaty giving foreign 
citizens the right to travel on the intrastate railways or make 
use of any of the other conveniences of modern civilization 
necessary to the comfort and sustenance of such citizens when 
traveling in this country. Of course, in the absence of action 
by the Federal Government by treaty the States may regulate 
the ownership of real estate within their borders by citizens of 
foreign countries. In the control of international and inter- 
state commerce the regulation of the Federal Government is 
necessarily exclusive. The intention was to permit the free 
flow of such commerce unrestrained by the States. But the 
question of the status of foreign citizens within the United 
States, their right to engage in business and own property, may 
or may not be regulated by treaty. It may well be the policy 
of the Federal Government to leave this to the States. There 
are many other subjects likewise which it might be found inex- 
pedient for the Government to control by treaties with foreign 
nations. But the power exists, and whenever, in the judgment 
of the President and the Senate, it becomes necessary for the 
Federal Government to exercise this prerogative it is undoubt- 
edly conferred by the Constitution. 

“Tt is a principle of practical construction—the force of 
which all courts and lawyers recognize in the interpretation 
of constitutional and statutory provisions—that where a people, 
without question, have exercised such a power, and especially 
where it is in harmony with the laws and usages of nations, 
such practice is of great weight in arriving at the true construc- 
tion of the constitutional provision. 

“The fact that our Government has from the beginning made 
treaties regulating matters which, as between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, are ordinarily within the jurisdiction 
of the latter is very significant. We have seen that during the 
early days of the Republic, at the time these constitutional pro- 
visions were being formed, the Government exercised the right 
to make such treaties. It is equally true that it has continued to 
do so to the present time. In 1870 a treaty was negotiated with 
the Republic of Salvador (Treaties and Conventions, 1537), 
which was in existence until 1893, by which the citizens of each 
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coutgry resident in the other were guaranteed the right to pur- 


chase and hold lands and to engage in trade, manufacture, and 


mining. i 

“Thomas F. Bayard, when Secretary ef. State during Presi- 
dent Clevelund's first administration, in discussing the subject 
said: 

“That a treaty, however, can give to aliens such 
repeatedly affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
cases); and consequently, however —_— hesitation there 
to advising anew treaty con 
this department to deny that the treation now in existence 
of this class to aliens may in its municipal ——— be 
operative in the States. 

“ During the very next year he negotiated a treaty with Peru 
(Treaties and Conventions, 1431), the eleventh article of which 
guaranteed to the citizens of each country the liberty to dispose 
of their real estate within the jurisdiction of the other by dona- 
tion, testament, or otherwise, and providing that the heirs should 
succeed to such real estate whether by testament or ab in- 
testato. 

“Nearly every one of our treaties contain provisions, vary- 
ing in form, regulating some one or other matter which is ordi- 
narily within the jurisdiction of the State, and which, by the 
Constitution, is not committed to the Congress other than by 
the treaty-making clause. These provisions regulate the owner- 
ship and descent of land by inheritance or testament, the latter 
being a subject which has always been exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of the States, the right of foreign consuls to admin- 
ister the estates of their deceased countrymen or to intervene 
in such administration (Rocca v. Thompson, 223 U. S., 317; In 
re Lombardi, 138 N. X. S., 1007; Consul v. Westphal (Minn.), 
139 N. W., 300), the right to engage in business, to own and 
dispose of personal property situated within the States, to 
travel and enjoy the same privileges as citizens of this country, 
and granting to foreign citizens free and open access to the 
courts of justice of the various States. It is true that at the 
present time a large number of our treaties contain provisions 
that should the property consist of real estate and the heirs, on 
account of their character as aliens, be prevented from entering 
into possession of the inhereitance, they shall be allowed a cer- 
tain time in which to sell and dispose of the property and with- 
draw the proceeds; but the very right to inherit real estate 
within the States and to sell and dispose of it and withdraw the 
proceeds, in violation of State laws, when granted by treaty, 
is as much an interference with domestic concerns as any other 
and can not in principle be distinguished from the right to own 
real estate. 

“The student of government, thoughtfully considering the cir- 
cumstances under which this treaty-making power was conferred, 
the practice of nations, and especially of our own country, the 
decisions of our courts, the expressions of statesmen and pub- 
licists, can have little difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that 
the power of the Federal Government to protect citizens of for- 
eign countries in our midst is plenary. And yet we have been 
shiimefully negligent in many instances in giving this protection. 
I am persuaded that the humiliating subterfuge resorted to by 
some of the Secretaries of State to escape this responsibility is 
owing to the fact that Congress has neglected to provide legis- 
lation to punish violations of treaty rights. The subject has 
been brought painfully to the public mind many times during 
the last 30 years. In 1880 Chinamen were mobbed at Denver, 
and at Rock Springs, Wyo., in 1885. Italians were lynched in 
New Orleans in 1891, and again at Rouse, Colo., in 1895. Mexi- 
cans were lynched in California in 1895, Italians at Tallulah, La., 
in 1899, and again at Erwin Miss., in 1901. Demands of foreign 
‘governments in many of these cases were met by the claim of 
the Secretary of State that the punishment for such offenses was 
exclusively within the power of States, over which the Federal 
Government had no control. Notably was this the case in the 
Mafia riots in Louisiana in 1899, when Secretary Blaine said: 

“Tf it shall result that the case can Bey Meron mo only in the State 
courts of Louisiana, and the usual judi investigation and procedure 


under the criminal jaw is not resorted to, it will then be the ng o! of the 
* States to consider whether some other form of y be 


“Tt is unnecessary to add that the Secretary came to the conclu- 
sion that the punishment for this offense was exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of Louisiana, but only because the Congress had 
‘neglected to pass legislation making such violations of our 
treaties criminal offenses remedial in the Federal courts. Is it 
nny wonder that the Italian Government expressed surprise at 
this remarkable doctrine, and that in the note of Marquis Rudini 
to the Italian minister in Washington he said: 

„Let the Federal Government reflect on its side if it is ee Se 
leave to the mercy of each State of the Union, irresponsible to fo 
8 the efficiency of treaties pledging its faith and honor to en 
natio 


“As the distinguished Senator, Hon. Elihu Root, said in 1910, 
our Government is “practically” défenseless against claims for 
indemnity: because. of our ‘failure, to extend over these aliens the 


‘Same protection” that we eXtended’ to our own citizens, and the 


final result of the. correspondence in each case has been the 
payment of indemnity, for the real reason that we have not per- 
formed our international duty. Presidents Harrison, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, and Taft each urged upon Congress the passage of 
a statute conferring on the Federal courts jurisdiction to punish 
such violations of Federal treaties by citizens of the various 
States, but to the present time Congress has not acted. Un- 
doubtedly under decisions of the Supreme Court had such 
treaties, in addition to general guaranties to foreign citizens, 
contained explicit provisions for the punishment of offenses 
thereunder by the Federal courts, such treaties would have had 
the effect of laws and the Federal courts would have had juris- 
diction, but the trouble is that these treaties have only contained 
provisions pledging the f. of the Government in general terms 
and have not contained cit provisions for the punishment 
of such offenses. But the faith and honor of the Nation are 
pledged to their enforcement, and it is as much the duty of Con- 
gress to enact legislation to carry into effect these provisions 
of our treaties as it is to appropriate money and enact other 
legislation which Congress has always done to carry out the pro- 
visions of our international agreements. The result has been 
that the only recourse foreign nations have had has been to de- 
mand indemnity for such injuries, which this Government has 
always recognized and paid. No nation claiming the high pre- 
rogative of the treaty-making power has a right to shield itself 
behind the claim that one of the constituent States of the Union 
has violated the treaty, and that the Central Government has 
no authority to redress the grievance. It is a position that we 
resented when Brazil, in 1875, denied its accountability for the 
injury of an American citizen because it had been inflicted by 
one of the Provinces. Secretary Fish said: 


represent that the mene as set forth in the memorial of the 
claimant are admitted 2 —2— Government, which, however, 3 its 
accountability and says t => Province where the injury to Mr. Smith 
took place is alone A puea pe le. posing, ever, the case to he a 
proper one for the int tion of this Governmen e reference of the 
quiesced to 2 authorities of the Province for redress will not be ac- 


rinse. 
Intercourse, 


I do not mean from anything I have said that our country 
should admit indiscriminately alien races to engage in industry 
and own property. But what I do mean is that this is a national 
question; that the Federal Government alone has the power to 
exclude them from the States; and, if admitted, to decide on 
what terms and conditions this should be done. 

“Tt may, however, be said that if there are no implied limits 
to the treaty-making power, the President, by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate, might dismember the Union, abolish the 
structure.of government guaranteed by the Censtitution, or con- 
vey away the territory of the States. 

“These arguments were advanced time and time again in the 
Constitutional Convention, and in the conventions of the various 
States, called to consider the adoption of the Constitution, and 
there are expressions of the courts to the effect that the treaty- 
making power is limited by these guaranties of the Federal Con- 
stitution. This, however, is an academic question, because it is 
not within human probability that there can ever come before 
the Federal court the question of the validity of a treaty made 
by this country by which it surrenders or changes its form of 
government, or by which any of the prerogatives of the Federal 
Government are taken away, or republican form of government 
destroyed in the States. When the time comes, if ever it shall, 
that such a demand is made, it will be backed by a military 
power to enforce it rather than by the untrammeled exercise of 
the treaty-making power. 

“Considering the subject, however, from the academic view, 
certain principles are easily deduced. That the granting or pur- 
chase of territory is clearly within the treaty-making power is 
demonstrated by the law and usage of nations and by the prac- 
tice of our own country. (Am. Ins. Co. v. Canter, 1 Peters, 542.) 
Undoubtedly it is not within the treaty-making power for the 
President and Senate to change the form of government, or to 
stipulate away any of the fundamental prerogatives of the Fed- 
eral Government. These are guaranteed by provisions of the 
Federal Constitution coordinate with the treaty clause. A treaty 
abdicating the functions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, if the making of such a treaty can be imagined, would 
undoubtedly be declared unconstitutional because the provisions 
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of the Constitution creating the departments of Government are Ẹ construction, operation, repair, and maintenance of a tunnel or 


of equal force and effect with that conferring the, treaty-making 


power. These questions can only, be settled by the arbitrament of 


war, but the other questions are those pertaining to the adminis- 
tration of the law in the courts of the country. They are 
likely to arise at any time and disturb the peace of nations 
unless speedily settled on well-recognized principles in the 
courts of the contracting Governments. It is of the high- 
est importance that our country, one of the great English- 
speaking peoples, claiming an advanced position among the na- 
tions of the earth in the science of enlightened government, in 
the principles of international law, in education and in Chris- 
. tianity, should be ever scrupulous in keeping its treaty. obliga- 
tions. They are as sacred as the private obligations which 
arise between man and man, in the manifold duties and relations 
of life in organized society. They are of higher importance 
in the deyelopment of world civilization, because they lie at the 
very foundation of peace and good order and maintenance of those 
lasting principles of international laf’ which in the science of 
modern governments are taking the place of war in the settle- 
ment of disputes. We can have little influence in the great move- 
ment for world peace if we are neglectful in keeping our own 
treaty obligations, for the stability, of international law and the 
fulfillment of national obligations is as necessary to the peace of 
the world as the stability and maintenance of law and order is 
necessary to the peace and prosperity of society. Law is the 
embodiment of the highest ideals of civilization. It has governed 
the relations of men in the most primitive and savage state, and 
in the modern and highest developed society. Before history 
recorded and left to succeeding generations the doings of men, 
law was the governing power and controlling influence of com- 
munities and nations. With the growth of government, the up- 
lifting of physical and social couditions, law has been keeping 
pace with the march of progress. Its invisible forces dominate 
and control nations, man in all his relations in society, the tre- 
mendous transactions of modern economic life, and the minutest 
details of our social and industrial fabric. It is all-pervading 
and ever-present. Without it there is no government, no social 
order, no home. Its administration is the highest and noblest 
duty of man to his fellows. Its purity and stability are neces- 
sary to the peace, happiness, and prosperity of peoples. Its cor- 
ruption is the destruction of the State and of the Nation.” 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


Mr. McLEAN. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2395) amending section 25 of the 
act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve 
act, as amended by the act approved September 7, 1916. I 
will say to the Senator from Virginia that if there is any debate 
I will not ask for its consideration. The bill has been unani- 
mously reported by the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 25 of the act approved December 23, 
1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the act ap- 
proved September 7, 1916, be further amended by ing out the 
period at the end of the third 3 thereof and adding in lieu 
thereof the following: “, or until Jaona 1, 1921, without regard to 
the amount of its capital and surplus, to invest an amount not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate 5 per cent of its paid-in capital and surplus in 
the stock of one or more corporations chartered or incorporate under 
the laws of the United States, or of any State thereof, and regardless 
of its location, principally engaged in such phases of international or 
foreign financial operations as may be necessary to facilitate the export 
of goods, wares, or merchandise from the United States or any of its 
dependencies or ar possessions to any foreign country: Provided, 
however, That in no event shall the total investments authorized by 
this section by any one national bank exceed 10 per cent of its capital 
and surplus.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had approved and signed the following acts: 

On July 11, 1919: 

S. 120. An act to repeal the joint resolution entitled“ Joint 
resolution to authorize the President in time of war to super- 
vise or take possession and assume control of any telegraph, 
telephone, marine cable, or radio system or systems, or any part 
thereof, and to operate the same in such*manner as may be 
needful or desirable for the duration of the war, and to provide 
just compensation therefor,” approved July 16, 1918, and for 
other purposes; . 

S. 409. An act to assent to the proposed compact or agree- 
ment between the States of New Jersey and New York for the 


tunnels under the Hudson River between the cities of Jersey 


[City and New York; and 


S. 1213. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for vocational rehabilitation and return to civil employment of 
disabled persons discharged from the military or naval forces 
of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved June 
27, 1918. 

On July 12, 1919: 

S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to issue permits for the diversion of water from the 
Niagara River. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF PORTO RICO (S. DOC. NO. 52). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
berate on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico and ordered to be 
pr = 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


As required by section 38 of the act approved March 2, 
1917 (39 Stat. 951), entitled “An act to provide a civil gov- 
ernment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I have the 
honor to transmit herewith certified copies of each of six 
franchises granted by the Public Service Commission of Porto 
Rico. The copies of the franchises inclosed are described in 
the accompanying letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting them to me. : 
Woopnow WILSON. 

THE Warre House, July 14, 1919. 

LAWS OF PORTO RICO (S. DOC. No. 53). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, ordered to be printed, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto 

co: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I transmit herewith 
copies of certain acts and resolutions enacted by the Ninth 
Legislature of Porto Rico during its first session (Aug. 13 to 
Noy. 26, 1917, inclusive). 

These acts and resolutions have not previously been 
mitted to Congress and none of them has been printed. 

5 Wooprow WILSON. 


trans- 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, July 14, 1919. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 2847. An act providing additional aid for the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, several days ago I gave 
notice that I would address the Senate to-day on the proposed 
covenant of the league of nations. I shall confine my remarks 
to that subject, giving my individual views and convictions re- 
garding it. I ask that I may be permitted to conclude my 
prepared speech before being interrupted, after which time I 
shall be very glad to answer any question asked or reply to 
any suggestion made by a Senator. 

Mr. President, this Senate, empowered under the Consti- 
tution with the authority to approve or reject the pending 
treaty, containing the covenant of the proposed league of 
nations, is confronted with the gravest responsibility that has 
come to it within its history. I believe I am within the bounds 
of safe and moderate assertion when I affirm that never before 
in a world crisis has a legislative body had dependent upon its 
conclusions such important and far-reaching consequences. It is 
recognized that without our concurrence and cordial cooperation 
the contemplated league of nations is doomed to utter failure; 
if we withhold our support, the whole plan would immediately 
disappear, defeated, destroyed. Thus upon our deliberations and 
decision the future situation of the world largely depends. May 
our wisdom and patriotism be commensurate with our weighty 
responsibilities. à 

Mr. President, before discussing in detail the provisions of 
the covenant of the league of nations, thè most important part 
of the proposed treaty, let us consider the conditions existing in 
the world out of which this league emerges as a rainbow of hope 
and promise. The world had practically concluded its bloodiest, 


its most brutal, most widely extended, and most destructive 


war. Twenty-two nations, comprising nine-tenths of the world's 
population of one and one-half billions, had engaged in ‘a fierce 
and titanie conflict. The remaining one-tenth, comprising neu- 
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tral nations, was indirectly involved, the minutest details of 
their liyes and business being seriously affected. Thus practi- 
cally all mankind was drawn into the vortex of this world con- 
flagration. The expenditures of the various Governments’ in- 
volved, and the loss of life and property were stupendous and 
stagger the imagination. It is estimated that 7,400,000 men were 
killed and 7,175,000 were permanently disabled. I have read the 
statement that more than 4,000,000 soldiers were buried within 50 
miles of Paris. Countless other millions, comprising noncom- 
batants—children, women, and men—were destroyed by starva- 
tion, impoverishment, and oppression. The whole world has 
been enveloped in sorrow and mourning—scarcely a household 
without its empty chair, scarcely a soul without longings to hear 
again some voice forever silent. The destruction of property 
occasioned by the operations of armies and the occupation of 
hostile territory has been enormous, and it will take years of 
toil to repair the damage. When the-war is finally ended and 
the armies disbanded, it is estimated that the world will be bur- 
dened with a public debt aggregating $190,000,000,000—more 
than one-third of its total wealth. This portends years of oner- 
ous taxation and severe privation. The war in its prosecution 
has consumed nearly one-half of the wealth of the world. 

The losses in life and property exceed those of all wars since 
the beginning of recorded history. Our social order has been 
shaken to its very foundation. Civilization, embracing our 
priceless heritages of liberty, justice, varied betterments, and 
reforms, obtained only after centuries of effort and sacrifice, 
was nearly destroyed, escaping almost miraculously. Another. 
such war and all would be lost—mankind would revert to the 
rule of brute force and barbarism of the Dark Ages. Having 
the use of the new implements for warfare on land, sea, and 
air, invented during the course of the recent conflict, future 
wars would be more ruinous and destructive than the last. The 
severe shock of another world war, intensified and augmented in 
destructive force, would shatter our civilization, crumbling it 
into ruins, like many magnificent civilizations of the past. 
Therefore the most important problem, and the greatest and 
gravest duty before us, is to devise means of rendering another 
world conflagration unnecessary, and, as far as can be done, 
making it impossible. Before this, all other questions fade into 
insignificance. This is the paramount obligation of the world’s 
responsible statesmen. To accomplish this laudable purpose the 
accredited representatives of 22 States have included in the 
draft of the perce treaty a provision for establishing a league 
of nations. The objects sought by this league are to establish a 
peace based on justice and strict regard for the rights, political 
and economie, of various peoples and nationalities, thus render- 
ing future wars unnecessary, and then to prevent, as far as 
human agencies at present are capable, further wholesale blood- 
shed. Does the plan proposed tend to this accomplishment? 

The covenant of the league, as at present constituted, has been 
assailed from two opposite sources. One contention is that it 
creates a supernation, submerging into its sovereignty the sover- 


eignty of all the signatories to the covenant; that a supreme- 


world sovereign is created to whom the nations are subordi- 
nated. The other contention, urged by its opponents with equal 
insistence, is that the covenant is a worthless paper parchment, 
without sovereignty, without power, and hence the league will 
be helpless to prevent war or to adjust any chaotic political con- 
ditions which may arise. It is impossible for both of these con- 
tentions to be true. These two conceptions of the league are so 
diverse, so widely separated, that they can never be reconciled. 
These two schools of disputants will doubtless continue their 
interminable debite upon the correctness of their respective 
interpretations. However, neither contention is correct. The 
league will neither be a superstate or sovereign, nor a helpless, 
powerless, association of nations. 

The instrument creating the “league of nations” is a “ cove- 
nant” entered into by sovereign States for the accomplishment 
of certain purposes in designated ways. No nation surrenders 
its sovereignty by becoming a member of the league. One of 
the attributes of sovereignty is the ability to make “ covenants ” 
or agreements. None of the members of the league subscribe to 
undertakings which impair their sovereignty. Under the terms 
of article 1, membership in the league is confined to “any fully 
self-governing State.” That a State reserves its full sover- 
eignty when entering the league is further emphasized and con- 
clusively settled by the provision of the covenant allowing any, 
member, upon giving two years’ notice of its intention, to with- 
draw from the league. No nation, super or otherwise, ever 
thus expressly provided means for its dissolution. The right to 
terminate the obligations assumed by the signing of the cove- 
nant is expressly reserved, the same as is frequently done in 
the execution of treaties. This covenant, if ratified by the Sen- 
ate, would be no more nor less than a treaty legalized under our 


Constitution. The one impairs cur sovereignty no more than 
the other. It max be contended that it is unwise to assume 
some of the obligations which are created by the covenant, but 
it is absurd to contend, that in ratifying this covenant we 
impair in „any, wily, our “national sovereignty. The covenant 
clearly |: avoids the“ creation, of a superstate to dominate as su- 
preme sovereign the affairs í ‘of the world. 

Mr. President,’ it Is impossible to exaggerate the difficulties 
8 those Who undertook the formation of this league, 

A world war with its vast disturbances had to be settled. The 
wrongs of centuries had to be corrected, or else a new war, of 
greater magnitude than the one just ‘concluded, would soon 
engulf the world. Settlements had to be made confirming the 
political and economie rights of many people; differences, 
jealousies, and animosities had to be reconciled; persuasion and 
sternness had to be wisely blended to obtain results. Peace 
when made must be secured, at least for a reasonable time, in 
order that society might recover its stability and be rescued from 
present prostration. In the preparation of a plan to prevent 
a recurrence of the calamities through which the world had just 
passed it was necessary to reconcile the jealous pride of small 
States and the aggressive power of large ones. Concessions 
were necessary in order to obtain the approval of home govern- 
ments. Considering all the circumstances, the results obtained 
by the peace conference are amazing, and its creation of the 
league of nations will be noted as one of the world’s greatest 
achievements. The plan for the formation of the league is 
skillfully conceived, and the only one possible under existing 
political conditions. It contemplates that the 46 States named, 
constituting more than four-fifths of the world’s population, 
wealth, and power, shall become signatories to a covenant and 
assume the obligations therein imposed. It anticipates ulti- 
mately the incorporation as members of the league of the re- 
maining nations, provision for their admission being inserted. 

When the nations naw excluded have reformed, have organ- 
ized stable governments, capable of performing international 
obligations, and give assurance that their membership will be 
helpful and not detrimental, they will be admitted. In the 
end it is hoped that the beneficence of the league will be extended 
to all nations and people. The league as constituted is so strong 
that dangers from the formation of another league, antagonistic 
to it, are almost negligible. No nation would venture into so 
hazardous an enterprise. The dangers to the success of this 
league will come from within—never from without. Nations 
will be desirous of membership in order to share its unmistakable 
benefits. 

Mr. President, we. will next consider the method formulated 
for the operation of the league. Article 2 of the covenant pro- 
vides: 

The action of the league under this covenant shall be effected through 
the instrumentality of an assembly and of a council, with a permanent 
secretariat. 

Article 3 provides: 

ae assembly shall consist of representatives of the members of tho 
5 t ‘the meetings of the assembly each member of the league shall have 
one vote and may have not more than three representatives. 

Thus, in the assembly each member of the league, whether 
large or small, has one vote, the equality of the members being 
absolutely preserved. The assembly will be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the members of the league, who will be selected 
in accordance with the laws of the respective States. In the 
case of the United States the representatives, being officers 
created by a treaty, would be appointed as provided by an act 
of Congress. The covenant clearly defines how legal decisions 
of the assembly will be reached. Article 5 contains the fol- 
lowing: 

Except where otherwise provided in this covenant, decisions at any 
meeting of the assembly or of the council shall require the agreement of 
all the members of the league represented at the meeting. 

Thus the action of the league must be unanimous, except 
where expressly provided otherwise in the covenant. A thorough 
examination of the covenant discloses that when the assembly 
acts alone, not jointly with the council, it is only authorized to 
decide without unanimous agreement upon the admission of new 
members, routine matters, methods of procedure, and the publi- 
eation of a divided report upon matters of dispute referred to it. 
With the unanimous agreement of the council, a majority vote 
of the assembly can approve the selection of a general secretary 
and increase the membership of the council, and a majority of 
the assembly, with the unanimous approval of the representa- 
tives of those members of the league represented in the council, 
exclusive in each case of the representatives of the parties to 
the dispute, can make a report upon disputed matters referred 
to it, which shall have the same effect as a similar unanimous 
report made by the council. 
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Much opposition has been urged against, the league because 


a great Nation like the United States ligs ny one vote in the 
assembly and small nations like ‘Siam and, Liberia each has a 
full vote, and also because Great Britain has one vote and her 
five self-governing colonies a vote each. But what difference 
does the number of votes make when, on all important matters 
the action of the assembly must be unanimous, or have the 
unanimous concurrence of the council, upon which the United 
States is permanently represented? ‘Thus in all matters of 
importance before the assembly, except in cases where she is 
a party to a dispute, the United States will possess a veto 
power, and a decision can only be reached by her concurrence. 
Thus the question of the number of votes in the assembly held 
by different groups is not vital. The league could never be 
organized on any basis other than that of equal representation 
for its members. If members were accorded difference in 
representation, upon what basis should the apportionment be 
made? If upon population, China and India would dominate 
the league, and the United States would haye only one-fifteenth 
of the number. If based upon wealth and military power, the 
situation would be equally as uncertain and unsatisfactory. It 
was a wise conclusion to give equal representation to all mem- 
bers and require unanimous agreement upon all important 
matters before action can be obtained. By doing this, important 
national interests were not left to the decision of uncertain 
and changing majorities. It eliminated the necessity for intri- 
guing manipulation, with its attendant evils, to control a 
majority of the representatives. By this. method the interest 
of the United States in all important matters, except those to 
which she herself is a disputing party, is erected safely upon 
the solid foundation of her own judgment and will, and is not 
left to repose upon the quicksands of uncertain and shifting 
majorities. The assembly as constituted furnishes ample means 
for the protection of the United States. At present this is the 
best and only possible manner in which the assembly could have 
been organized. 

Mr. President, we will next examine the formation of the 
council, the most important agency of the league, and wherein 
is imposed most of the power by the league. Nearly 
all the action of the league is obtained through the council. 
Article 4 of the covenant provides: 


the council. . 
assemb un 

name nee 5 whose en a Ae tag shall 

always be members of the council; the council with like 2 — 

may increase the number of members of the league to be selected by 

the assembly for representation on the council. 

Each member of the league represented in the council shall 
have one vote and only one representative. The selection of 
the representatives of the members of the league in the council 
would be made as provided by the laws of the respective coun- 
tries. In the case of the United States the appointment could 
be made in pursuance of an act of Congress. The selection of 
the four members of the league to send representatives to the 
council by the assembly must be made by unanimous agree- 
ment. Hence the four members of the council must be accept- 
able to the United States. Thus out of nine members of the 
council four must be selected with the consent of the United 
States, which, added to our representation, would make five 
out of nine. The council thus constituted furnishes ample pro- 
tection to the interest of the United States. The decisions of the 
council must be unanimous, except where otherwise expressly 
provided in the covenant. This requirement of unanimity is 
only waived in matters of procedure and the appointment of 
special committees of investigation. In obtaining unanimous 
action for the expulsion of members of the league or in making 
reports upon disputes referred to the council, the representa- 
tives of the members affected or interested in both cases are 
excluded from participating in the decision of the council. Thus 
upon all substantial matters that can come before the council 
for action, except disputes referred to it for report to which 
the United States is a party, it can reach no decision, take no 
action, without the concurrence of the representative of the 
United States. Thus the interest of the United States is amply 
safeguarded in both the assembly and council, the only agencies 
of action under the league. Under the covenant we can not 
be heavily burdened nor driven to do undesirable things by 
unfair and unstable majorities, but practically all our under- 
takings, before they become operative, must have the approval 
of our accredited representatives. We do not venture forth in 
world affairs, as claimed by some of the opponents of the 


covenant, to bow in submission to unfriendly majorities, but 
we continue the master of our own,destiny’ and retain a con- 
trolling voice in determining the pathway we shall travel. 

Mr. President, as previously stated, the primary object sought 
to be obtained in the formation of the league is the preservation 
of peace and the prevention of var. It is an earnest and humane 
effort to save mankind and civilization from all the ravages and 
horrors incident to modern warfare. It seeks to introduce into 
international affairs the rule of law, order, and justice, peaceful 
consideration and conciliation, and thus eliminate international 
chaos, which in the past has been so productive of violence and 
bloody conflicts. It seeks to crown and make perpetual the 
decisive victory achieved by the valor of our soldiers and sailors 
and the sacrifices of our people by giving mankind a lasting 
peace founded on justice, right, and reason. It contains the 
combined efforts of the world’s chosen and most enlightened 
statesmen to settle the many perplexing questions engendered 
by this great World War and embodies their hope of placing 
civilization on a surer and broader foundation. It seeks to 
avoid war by removing as far as possible the causes which have 
occasioned conflicts in the past and by providing methods of 
settling international disputes without resorting to force. It 
utilizes the treasured experience of the past to settle present 
difficulties and to build for the future. Let us examine calmly, 
and patriotically—not in heated partisanship, not with the 
critical scrutiny of a disputant—the provisions contained in 
this covenant and determine whether they will accomplish the 
commendable purposes sought, Let us examine and see whether 
this structure, as claimed by some, is reared on sand and will 
totter at the first storm or whether the world’s greatest and 
noblest builders have placed it on rock foundations, which 
will enable it to stand and be a safe refuge to the world in 
hours of storm and stress. 

Mr. President, the first important provision contained in the 
covenant to relieve the world from existing and heavy burdens 
and to remove one of the most fertile sources of war in the 
past is that relating to the reduction of armaments. It is con- 
tained in article 8, and is as follows: 

The members of the 1 e 

uires the reduction . . 

ent with national safety and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations. 

Does anyone dispute the wisdom and soundness of this dec- 
laration? Does anyone desire to expend on armies and navies 
greater sums than are required for our national security and 
to insure to us our international rights? Expenditures beyond 
these for naval and military purposes are wasteful extraya- 
gance, burdening business, retarding enterprise, and depriving 
the Government and the people of much money that could be 
wisely devoted to many commendable undertakings, The pur- 
pose is most laudable and is sought to be obtained in a way that 
could not in the least be prejudicial to the United States. To 
accomplish this reduction the covenant provides: 

The council, taking account of the graphical situation and cir- 
cumstances of each te, shall formula’ lans for such reduction for 


the consideration and action of the sev Governments. 
lans shall be subject to reconstruction and revision at least 


lans shall have been adopted by the several Govern- 
ments the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded 
without the concurrence of the council. 

What better plan for disarmament could be devised? The 
eouncil is directed to prepare a general plan of disarmament 
for the consideration of the Governments of the several mem- 
bers of the league, which plans are not binding upon any 
State until approved by, that State. In formulating these plans 
the council is directed to reduce armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with the national safety of each member of the 
league, considering algo the geographical situation and cir- 
cumstances of danger or attack confronting each member and 
also the retention of sufficient forces by all members of the 
league to insure the discharge of international obligations. 
If the council observes fairly and honestly these principles 
in the preparation of the plan of disarmament, no State would 
be threatened in its security, no State would be left helpless 
at the mercy of another, and the league would be made secure 
from internal and external overthrow. What guaranties are 
provided to make effective these desirable conditions? The 
report and recommendations of the council must have the 
concurrence of the representatives of the nine States which 
constitute the council. Thus the report and recommendation 
of the council can not be made without the approval of the 
representative of the United States. Without this approval 
the whole plan of disarmament fails and nations are left, as 
now, to have such armies and navies as they may themselves 
determine. Even when the report and recommendations of 
the council are unanimously made, they do not become binding 
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on any State until regularly approved by its Government. 
Under cur Government the proposed plan to be effective in bind- 
ing us must have the sanction of Congress, which is intrusted, 
under the Constitution, with the power of raising armies and 
equipping navies. Thus the interest of the United States in 
any plan of disarmament is amply safeguarded. No general 
plan of disarmament can be presented without her consent, no 
obligations imposed upon her without the approval of her 
Congress, where reposes our national security. It would seem 
to me that a plan of disarmament devised and adopted by 
most of the nations of the world upon these conditions, if 
the United States has any foresight Whatever in the exercise 
of her power, would give her far greater security than any 
policy of national isolation outside the league, surrounded by 
nations jealous and apprehensive of her great power and liable 
at any moment to combine for her overthrow. 

If she enters the league she obtains national security by the re- 
duction of her armaments and those of other nations upon plans 
recommended with her consent and accepted by her Govern- 
ment. If she remains out she only obtains a precarious secur- 
ity by competing with other nations in the creation of vast 
armies and navies, with their attendant frightful and stagger- 
ing expense and the certain assurance that some day all her 
vast national interest will be exposed to the hazards of war. 
One reposes national security upon the solid foundation of calm 
foresight and statesmanship ; the other places it upon the quick- 
sands of impending wars. We obtain greater security with far 
less expenditures. A large part of the immense sums now appro- 
priated for armaments would be utilized to secure better educa- 
tional advantages, to construct good roads, to build better homes, 
to aid religious and charitable institutions, to develop new in- 
dustries, and for the general advance of comfort and civilization. 
There can never be any disarmament with safety, nor will there 
ever be any, except a general one on the plan outlined in this 
covenant. Would any nation be so unwise as to make separate 
treaties for disarmament and leave herself exposed to danger 
from nations with whom no such treaties have been negotiated? 
Does anyone prefer that instead of the disarmament provided in 
this league that the United States should enter into an alliance 
with one or two of the great powers of the world, and thus be able 
to reduce her armaments by consenting that the united military 
forces of the alliance should be used for the offensive and defen- 
sive warfare of each member? This would be committing us to the 
old combination of powers which has deluged the world with war, 
and which has usually created another combination, the two 
then fiercely contending for world supremacy. This would be 
inviting us to a world war instead of a world peace. 

Mr. President, no disarmament is possible except a general 
one, as proposed in this covenant, fortified by the guaranties 
contained therein. If this league with its plan of disarmament 
is rejected, it means that we and all other first-class powers will 
continue in mad and feverish competition constructing navies 
and creating armies. It means burdens and taxes exceeding 
anything the people have ever previously borne. It means con- 
scription and universal military service. It means the organiza- 
tion of nations and their industries continuously for war pur- 
poses. It means world uncertainty, unrest, and apprehension, 
followed ultimately by cruel, extensive, and destructive wars. 
The statesmen of the world owe it to mankind to save it from 
these wretched conditions and future calamities of world wars. 
Those of us who favor this league believe it will accomplish 
these ends. Those who antagonize it offer nothing in its place, 
propose nothing better. They content themselves with insist- 
ing that mankind shall continue strictly in the old pathway that 
it has traveled so long with bleeding, bruised feet and mutilated 
limb, and upon which it recently encountered so many dangers 
and difficulties and barely escaped disaster. 

Mr. President, another advantage contained in this plan is 
that, when adopted by any Government, “limits of armaments 
therein fixed shall not be exceeded without the concurrence of 
the council.” This concurrence must be unanimous. Then, 
after the amount of armament has been fixed for each member 
of the league and approved by each as fair and just, it can not be 
changed without the consent of the representative of the United 
States upon the council. This gives us additional security and 
enables us to protect ourselves from the dangers of increased 
armaments. The plan fixes no minimum limit of armaments, 
but only a maximum limit. This compels no nation to make 
expenditures for war purposes. With the exception of not ex- 
ceeding the maximum limit, the size of armies and navies and 
the quantity of war equipment is left absolutely to the discre- 
tion of each State. The league only intervenes when the arma- 
ments of a nation become so large as to threaten others. I 
venture the prediction that instead of this restriction being a 
restraint upon the United States Government this Government 


will never attain the maximum assigned. The great difficulty 
encountered in the past to induce this nation to have sufficient 
naval and military forces for defense against apparent dangers 
fully justifies this conclusion. The effect of the limit will be to 
place needed restraint upon ambitious and aggressive powers. 

In order to meet the changed conditions which continually 
arise, it is provided: “ Such plans shall be subject to reconstruc- 
tion and revision at least every 10 years.” When this occurs 
the same requirements for unanimity in the council and adop- 
tion by each State continue. Thus the interests of the United 
States in this respect are fully protected. The plan seeks also 
to eliminate as far as possible the manufacture of munitions 
and implements of war by private enterprises, which create 
large interests favorable to war and haye done much to keep 
the world excited and embroiled. It is hoped never again will 
the world be cursed with the Krupps and millionaire munition 
manufacturers, possessed of great political power, engaged in 
pernicious propaganda to incite the enmity of nations and thus 
produce war, to their own enrichment. To prevent secret prepa- 
ration for war and suppress danger to unsuspecting nations, 
“The members of the league undertake to interchange full and 
frank information as to the scale of their armaments, their mili- 
tary and naval programs, and the conditions of such of their 
industries as are adaptable to warlike purposes.” To secure a 
faithful compliance with these requirements of disarmament, 
a permanent commission is created to advise the council upon 
their execution and on military and naval questions generally. 
Thus, from whatever standpoint viewed, it seems to me the 
provisions contained in the covenant for disarmament are fair, 
reasonable, and just, will be effective, and furnish the United 
States ample safeguards for her security. 

Mr. President, the history of the world proves that a large 
majority of wars have been occasioned by a desire of conquest 
and to obtain additional territory. Conquest and territorial 
aggression since society and governments were first organized 
have steeped mankind in war, misery, and violence. Eliminate 
these causes of war and the peace of the world is almost se- 
cured. This covenant undertakes to accomplish this by arti- 
cle 10, which is as follows: 

The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the league. In case of any 
such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression 
the council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall 
be fulfilled, 

Those of our countrymen who antagonize the league have 
directed against this provision their most persistent and unre- 
lenting opposition. They have insisted that the assumption by 
us of this obligation would embroil us in interminable wars 
with all the attendant expense and danger. They have pre- 
sented dire forebodings of United States troops being sent to 
every part of the globe to settle petty territorial quarrels. 
They contend that in adopting this provision of the covenant the 
United States uses her great power, without any recompense 
whatever, to bring to other nations repose and security. They 
declare that the acceptance of this would impose upon the 
United States intolerable burdens and would bring no substan- 
tial benefits. They protest against it as a wide departure from 
our former foreign policy which must inevitably lead to inter- 
national complications and trouble. 

Let us examine this section of the covenant thoughtfully and 
dispassionately to determine whether these objections obtain, 
and whether our burdens or our benefits would exceed by our 
acceptance. It should be noted that this is an obligation ns- 
sumed, not by the league as an entirety, but by each member 
individually. Each member of the league undertakes, first, to 
respect the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of all members of the league. This is a solemn 
promise made by each member of the league that it will never 
endeavor to acquire by conquest or aggression any of the terri- 
tory or possessions of any other member of the league. In 
common parlance, we would agree not to rob any of our asso- 
ciates in the league and they would agree not to rob us. If this 
league is consummated, as contemplated, it means immediately 
that four-fifths of the world, and eventually all the world, agrees 
to cease from wars of conquest and despoilment. If adhered to 
it would eliminate the causes which have produced most of the 
wars of the past. If observed, there is not a member of the 
league, great or small, that ever would have its individual, 
political existence threatened; and no more would the history 
of the world be encumbered with the frightful wreck of people 
and nations through lust of conquest. It means the dawn of a 
new day in human affairs when practically the world agrees to 
refrain from wars of despoilment, a day in which each receding 
hour will bring greater splendors of peace, progress, and pros- 


perity. 
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Now, when the nations of the world, sobered by sorrow and 
suffering almost too stupendous to bear, with nearly one ac- 


cord are willing to raise their hands and make the solemn 


pledge, are we sullenly and stubbornly to stand aside and be- 
come a stumblingblock in the way of this noble achievement? 
Are we to miss the days of our opportunity, foretold with al- 
most divine foresight by our fathers, when we should be- 
come the exemplar of the world for justice, liberty, and peace? 
Why. should we refrain from undertaking to respect the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of members of the 
league? Do any of them have possessions that we view with 
covetous eyes and propose to seize and annex? I know of none. 
Our territory is ample for our purposes and development. We 
can obtain neither increased wealth nor strength by endeavor- 
ing to assimilate new, incongruous peoples. Are there lurking 
among us those possessed of imperialistic designs who desire 
to embark the United States upen a career of expansion and 
are unwilling to see her fettered by this honorable promise? 
If such exist, the pledge should be made in order to restrain 
them from ever foreing this Government into such venturesome 
and dangerous enterprise. Germany to-day, wrecked: and ruined, 
furnishes melancholy proof of the sad fact that the road of 
ambition and conquest inevitably leads to disaster. From gvery 
consideration we can well afford to enter into almost a world 
compact not to engage in marauding wars to seize the terri- 
tory of others, not to overthrow their independence and subject 
them to our will and rule. The formation, of such a wide and 
far-reaching agreement constitutes. one of the most important 
facts in the history of a gloomy and troubled world and marks 
the attainment of what the most hopeful idealist never thought 
possible. If I read aright what is in the heart and mind of my 
countrymen, they are determined that no adverse action of theirs 
shall shatter these pleasing prospects and make these bright 
hopes dissolve into empty dreants, 

Mr. President, the second obligation assumed by each mem- 
ber of the league individually is to “preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the league.“ This is a natural 
corollary from the first. In the former we undertake not to 
rob our associates ourselves, and in this we agree not to per- 
mit others to do so, each associate assuming a like obligation 
to us. 

It should be noted that this guaranty of territorial integrity 
and political independence is limited to those cases where they 
are threatened or attacked by external aggression, and: does not 
apply to revolution within a nation. A nation’s internal affairs 
are left undisturbed. A nation can re-form, modify,. or change 
its existing government according to the wishes of the people. 
If necessary to accomplish these purposes, force can be used. A 
nation may separate and divide into several units, as her peo- 
ple may determine, proyided no external force is applied, 

The disruption of a nation by external aggression is pro- 

hibited. The obtrusive interference of one nation into the af- 
fairs of another, inciting dissensions, destroying unity, weak- 
ening its influence and power, would be arrested. No more 
would there be pressure upon weak nations by the selfish and 
strong to obtain concessions and “spheres of influence” to the 
serious detriment of the State coerced, and: to all self-respect- 
ing nations which refuse to engage in such reprehensible prac- 
tices. 
Competition among powers in exploitation and despoliation 
would cease. No member of the league, great or small, as 
previously stated, would ever have its territorial integrity or 
political independence threatened. Each member of the league, 
in repose and confidence, would be permitted to work out its own 
individual destiny, to develop its own culture and civilization, 
No more would weak States, whose precarious existence has occa- 
sioned so many wars, have ever hovering over them the grave 
apprehension of being subdued and absorbed. Nationality, with 
its vital, stimulating patriotism, would be preserved, given new 
life and opportunity. 

Mr. President, thoughtful persons recognize the importance. of 
giving such a guaranty now, at least for a limited period, if the 
peace of the world is to be maintained. The autocratic govern- 
ments that controlled the vast territories of Russia, Germany, 
Austria, and Turkey have been overthrown. and as yet no real, 
stable governments established. A large portion of each of these 
countries is in a condition of political chaos, controlled by turbu- 
lent masses, and engaged in warfare among themselves. Some of 
the new States created out of this immense territory, without the 


guaranty of the league, would be overthrown, and would return. 


to the domination of their former oppressors. We would render 
no service to such States in starting them on a noble career and 
then immediately abandoning them to again become helpless 
preys. 


Some of the new States, possessed of high ambitions, might, 
unless held by the restraints of the league, venture into wars of 
conquest and annexation. Without the steadying influences of 
this guaranty, the chances are that at no distant day war would 
again be precipitated in eastern Europe, become again a world 
conflagration, bringing greater calamities than those we have 
just experienced, - 

Hon. Elihu Root, former Secretary of State, one of our most 
thoughtful and farseeing statesmen, in discussing the league, 
recognized the great immediate need and importance of this 
article, and recommended its acceptance with an amendment 
providing that any member could, after the expiration of five 
years from the signing of the covenant, terminate its obliga- 
tions. under this article by giving one year’s notice in writing. 
After careful consideration he reached the conclusion that the 
best interest of the United States and of the world demanded the 
assumption of this obligation for the term of five years. He 
would have extended the obligations of this article longer than is 
provided by the covenant, 

Article 1 has the following provision: : 

Any member of the league may, after two years’ notice of intention so 
to do, withdraw from the league, provided that all international obliga- 
tions and all its tions under this covenant shall have been fulfilled 
at the time of withdrawal. 8 

The requirement of two years’ notice is reasonable, as no 
member should be permitted suddenly to terminate. so impor- 
tant an engagement. Neither would it be just for a member 
to escape its accrued international and covenant obligations by 
withdrawing. Members that receive the benefits of the leugue 
should also bear its burdens. Especially would the United 
States scorn to avail herself of the privilege of retiring from 
the league without fully and honorably. discharging every obli- 
gation. The contention that the United States could not with- 
draw without the unanimous consent of the council or assembly, 
the only bodies that can act for the league, is wholly untenable, 
No power whatever is conferred upon either of these bodies to 
act upon this question; no. authority is given anywhere to com- 
pel the retention of a member after giving the required notice 
of withdrawal, 

Disputes arising prior to the withdrawal must be settled as 
provided in the covenant. This the United States, if she be- 
comes a member, agrees to. But under no provision in this 
covenant would the United States undertake to let the council, 
assembly, or any body or person determine whether she had dis- 
charged her obligations, and to permit her to withdraw from 
the league. Hence she reserves this decision for herself, The 
decision of this question, as it affects her, would be left to the 
judgment and, conscience of her own Government, free from 
any agreement to submit its decision elsewhere. If the decision 
oecasions: differences, it will be like all other disagreements 
between sovereignties regarding interpretation of treaties and 
international obligations, and would be settled as it exists under 
present international law. 

Thus, under this covenant, the United States, by giving 
notice of withdrawal from the league, can limit her obliga- 
tions under this article, and under the entire league, to a time 
not far to exceed two years. If this treaty is ratified, includ- 
ing the covenant of the league of nations, the United States 
can fully perform all her obligations to her allies, discharge 
her duties to the new nations she has aided in creating, and 
which she encouraged to revolt against their former masters 
with many hazards, use her powerful influence to give repose 
to a disturbed. world, bring to a final settlement a war in which 
she was one of the greatest factors, and then honorably retire, 
having performed a great service to the world and brought 
inestimable benefits. to herself, 

For the United States to reject this treaty and league at this 
time, involving, as it does, such small possibility of peril for 
her, would mean that she would skulk in the greatest world 
crisis that has ever occurred. It would mean she would con- 
sent to a world settlement without her voice, without her 
influence. š z 

This article can, impose no burdens upon the United States 
from which she can not in a reasonable time honorably relieve 
herself, if she is so disposed. She is committed to no course 
of action from which, if disappointments should develop, she 
could not honorably retire and return to the situation she 
occupied before. the acceptance of this covenant. In a short 
time after ratification the people of the United States, with a 
knowledge. of its practical operations, can determine whether 
they will continue in or retire from this league. The United 
States having ventured forth in this war and become one of 
the controlling influences in world affairs, under the covenant 
can successfully aid in the settlement of matters. so urgently 
pressing for solution, and. then retire, if she so desires, to. a 
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policy of national isolation, and become, if so inclined—as has 
been urged by some—a national hermit. 

But, Mr. President, honor, prudence, self-interest, and na- 
tional prestige—invaluable assets—all demand that we partici- 
pate in the settlement of the present disturbance of the world 
produced by a war in which we were one of the most potential 
participants. The war is not completed until such a safe and 
proper settlement is made. Then, too, the world is so closely 
connected by steam, aircraft, cable, telegraph, and telephone, 
so deeply touched by racial and political influences, that a po- 
litieal convulsion in any part of the world necessarily affects 
the entire world. Who would have thought when the mis- 
guided youth Prinzip assassinated the Austrian heir and his 
morganatie wife in the streets of Sarajevo that in less than 
three years over 2,000,000 United States troops would be fight- 
ing in France in the most gigantic war of all times? Who 
realized that that crime would call a world to arms? Our 
interests and commerce are so varied, so vast, permeating every 
quarter of the globe, that in the future it will be almost im- 
possible for us to escape world embroilments. Prudence and 
wisdom demand that, at least now, we should be present and 
extinguish the embers that produce flames, and see that the 
flames, if started, do not become world conflagrations which 
will envelop us. 

Mr. President, the assertion that this article would tend to 
produce, instead of prevent, wars can not be sustained. This 
guaranty, made by more than four-fifths of the world, includ- 
ing the present dominant military powers, will, I believe, be 
sufficient without force to insure the peace of the world, 
Reckless, indeed, would be that nation which would issue a 
challenge of defiance to so powerful a league and embark upon 
the venturesome enterprise of conquest. Any nation would 
realize that it had more to lose than to gain by so dangerous 
an undertaking. What has occurred sinee our announcement 
of the Monroe doctrine furnishes convincing proof of the cor- 
rectness of this contention. When a small and feeble nation 
in comparison to many others, we boldly proclaimed that North 
and South America were no longer open to colonization; that 

we would not permit the conquest of any portion of these con- 
tinents by outside powers; that other nations would not be 
permitted to aid Spain in reducing her revolting colonies to 
subjection; and that we would not recognize the transference 
of Spain's rights or sovereignty to any other Government. 

Many viewed the announcement of this doctrine with great 
alarm, saw in it many perils for this Nation, and prophesied 
that it would be the cause of innumerable wars. The promul- 
gation of this doctrine gave freedom to one-half of the world, 
has saved for almost a century the Western Hemisphere from 
external aggression, and yet the United States has never in- 
voked force for its maintenance. The very knowledge that 
the infringement of this doctrine would encounter in resistance 
the full power of this Government has been sufficient to restrain 
all nations. It deterred both Great Britain and Germany in 
Venezuela; it compelled without eonflict the withdrawal of a 
large French army from Mexico; it has stood as a protecting 
shield, never yet openly assaulted, around all America. If the 
mere announcement of this doctrine by one nation has been 
sufficient to protect without war from external aggression all 
America, though great military powers have looked with covet- 
ous eyes upon her fair possessions, how much more would the 
solemn guaranties of this powerful league be effective. We 
may reasonably expect that the territorial integrity and politi- 
eal independence of the members would be preserved without 
the necessity arising for the use of force. The apprehension 
that this article will involve us in many wars is unfounded; 
it will be most potential in the preservation of peace for us 
and the world. 

Mr. President, it should be noted that when in this article 
we guarantee the territorial integrity of all members of the 
league, we receive at the same time from all of them a like 
guaranty of our territorial possessions. The obligation is 
mutual. While it is true our continental possessions are safe 
with any reasonable prepanations for defense, yet we occupy 
exposed positions, which require an immense Navy and a large 
standing Army to make us absolutely safe. The Philippine 
Islands are easily open to attack from either a European or an 
Asiatic power possessed of a strong navy, supplemented by a 
large and efficient army. These islands have occasioned us in 
the past great apprehension. These islands are so scattered 
and diffieult of defense, so far from our base of supplies, that 
their protection in war is dependent upon our unchallenged 
control of the seas. In case of threatened danger we would be 
compelled to mass there large armies to prevent surprise and 
any lodgment by the enemy. These far-flung islands are to us 


a constant source of peril, yet we will never be base enough 
absolutely to desert them, toss them unprotected in the whirl- 
pool of world politics, to become the prey of predatory nations. 
Plans for their independence have been accompanied by the 
suggestion that their integrity should be guaranteed by several 
of the strong powers. If wë accord them freedom, we can now 
obtain for them, through this league, a complete guaranty, and 
thus honorably relieve ourselves of bearing alone this heavy 
burden. Whether retained by us or given their independence, 
through this league they will be preserved from all external 
aggression, In order to safeguard these islands, to which 
policy we are committed by every consideration of honor and 
interest, if this league is rejected, it will be necessary for us, 
in the present disturbed condition of the world, to construct 
the largest Navy afloat, and have an Army equal to that of 
any nation. Shall we embark on this great military expense 
and expansion, or accept the league and with it the honorable 
pledge of Great Britain and Japan, the only two nations-from 
which the islands could ever be threatened, together with that 
of other members, to aid in preserving them from all external 
aggression? 

Mr. President, considering this article, we should also reflect 
that the Panama Canal, its defenses, and the islands owned by 
us in the Caribbean Sea are outlying territories, requiring for 
their defense immense naval and military armaments. Under 
existing conditions we have always asserted that our hold upon 
this canal was no stronger than the American Navy. This canal, 
with the exception of our home territory, is the most valuable 
possession we have. The development of our varied industries, 
our national prestige, and safety demand that the canal should 
be under our control and ownership. This is a national policy 
as fixed as the eternal stars. For its maintenance there is no 
sacrifice we would refuse. Is our hold upon this canal lessened 
or strengthened by this article? This is a vital question. Great 
Britain is the only nation sufficiently strong upon the sea to 
challenge our ownership. With a navy far exceeding ours, she 
constitutes the only menace. In this article she pledges not 
only to respect herself our ownership of the canal and zone, 
but to preserve it from all external aggression. Thus our own- 
ership under the league would be made as secure as it could be 
made by national promise and power. But this pledge of mem- 
bers of the league is made doubly secure by the plan of dis- 
armament which, when prepared and presented, must have the 
approval of our representative upon the council and then be 
sanctioned by Congress. Thus under the league we obtain not 
only this important guaranty, but in addition a naval and mili- 
tary force which in comparison with that possessed by other 
members will, in our judgment, afford us ample security. If 
the defense of the canal is made dependent upon force, it is 
safer under the plan of the league than in a fierce race to out- 
strip all possible competitors in naval and military armaments. 
The one reposes its safety upon what our calm judgment dic- 
tates; the other hazards its safety upon our chances of success 
in this wild competition. 

Mr. President, while the obligation under article 10 is assumed 
individually by the members of the league, yet its enforcement 
requires the cooperation of the several members. The article 
provides: 
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Thus whenever the territorial integrity or the political inde- 
pendence of any member is violated or threatened the council 
meets and advises the means of averting the breach of the 
covenant. This action of the council must be unanimous. The 
recommendation for the enforcement of the obligation imposed 
by this article must have the approval of the representative ef 
the United States upon the council. 

The unanimous recommendation of the council is only ad- 
visory, and must be approved by the Governments of the several 
members of the league. This insures that the burden under 
this article will be fairly and properly distributed. While each 
member of the league makes a solemn pledge of mutual protec- 
tion, yet each reserves its right of judgment as to duty and 
obligation in each case as it arises, and the means by which it 
shall be discharged. Thus under article 10 no troops of the 
United States could be sent to engage in war without the advice 
of her representative in the council and the approval of her 
Congress. This insures us against undue burdens and imposi- 
tions. It leaves the extent of our moral and political obliga- 
tions to our own sense of honor, and we ourselves measure the 
just demands upon our plighted promise. It creates no super- 
tribunal issuing to us its dictatorial commands. We select and 
follow our own pathway ef duty and obligation. If we make 
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this pledge, we will never shirk compliance with its just de- 
mands. Broken faith, violated promises, refusal of just claims, 
have never yet darkened the honorable history of America. 

Mr. President, the next important provisions contained in the 
covenant for the promotion of peace are those providing for the 
settlement of international disputes. They are far-reaching and 
will be most potential for the accomplishment of the purpose 
desired. The first of these is contained in article 12, as follows: 

The members of the league agree that if there should arise between 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture they will submit the matter 
either to arbitration or to 8 0 by the council, and they agree in no 
case to resort to war until three months after the award by the arbi- 
trators or the report by the council. 

Another portion of the article requires the award to be made 
in a reasonable time and the report of the council within six 
months after submission. Under this article the parties to the 
dispute can select as the means of adjustment either arbitration 
or inquiry by the council. They agree to submit the matter of 
dispute to one or the other, and not to resort to war until three 
months after the award or report. This is a most effective 
method of preventing war. It extends the sphere of law and 
justice, the best consummation of a high civilization. It gives 
time for passion and animosities to cool and lessen and for reason 
to assert her sway. War only comes after other methods of set- 
tlement have failed. It gives time for the people who bear the 
burdens and suffer the sacrifices of war to reflect and enables 
them to restrain their own Governments from venturing into 
unjust and perilous wars. 

Article 13 of the covenant controls matters submitted to arbi- 
tration. It is as follows: 

The members of the league agree that whenever any dispute shall 
arise between them which they recognize to be suitable for subinission 
to arbitration, and which can not be 8 settled by diplomacy, 
they will submit the whole subject matter to arbitration. 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a 8 as to an question of 
international law, as tọ the existence of any fact which if established 
would constitute a breach of any international obligation, or as to the 
extent and nature of the reparation to be made for 7 such breach, 
are declared to be among those which are generally suitable for sub- 
mission to arbitration. ‘or the consideration of any such dispute the 
court of arbitration to which the case is referred shall be the court 
agreed on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any convention 
existing between them. 

The members of the league agree that they will carry out in full 
good faith any award that may be rendered and that they will not resort 
to war against a member of the league which complies therewith. In 
the event of any failure to carry out such an award, the council shall 
propose what steps should be taken to give effect thereto. 

Under this article arbitration is not compulsory. It is left 
absolutely to the members of the league to determine whether 
the matter of dispute shall be submitted to arbitration. It is 
left for them to decide whether it is a suitable matter for arbi- 
tration. The article specifies interpretation of treaties, dis- 
putes as to a fact, which, if established, would constitute a 
breach of international obligations, and the extent of reparation 
for such breach as generally suitable for arbitration. But this 
is only a declaration addressed to the judgment and will of the 
members of the league. The parties to the dispute are left 
entirely free to select the members of the court of arbitration. 
The members of the league agree to abide by the award and 
that they will not resort to war against a member of the league 
who complies with the award. This is an honorable promise 
to fulfill a pledged obligation. Without this arbitration would 
be a complete farce and failure. It also conveys an assurance 
to each member of the league that if it honestly complies with 
the award it will be secured from war by all members of the 
league. 

Mr. President, this great extension of arbitration will bring 
inestimable benefits to the world. It will lessen wars; it will 
increase respect for law and tend to more friendly relations be- 
tween the nations. It is a wonderful achievement when four- 
fifths of the world enter into an agreement of arbitration. It 
marks a great advance of the forces that work for the better- 
ment of mankind. 

Let us next examine and see the method of procedure under 
the covenant when a party refuses to comply with the award. 
Under article 12 the parties to the dispute have each agreed, 
“in no case to resort to war until three months after the award 
by the arvitrators.” This gives time for each nation calmly 
to consider the consequences of war; to determine thoughtfully 
whether the differences are of sufficient importance to justify 
hostilities; to invoke diplomacy and the assistance of the coun- 
cil and other nations to reach a settlement. Article 13 also 
provides: 

In the event of any failure to carry out such an award the council 
shall propose what steps should be taken to give effect thereto. 

Thus while the parties to the dispute are restrained for three 
months from precipitating war, the council can exercise its 
influence to obtain a settlement. The council proposes what 
should be done to make effective the award. The action of the 
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council must be unanimous and thus have the approval of the 
representative of the United States. The action of the council 
being only advisory, proposals must, if force is required to effect 
the award, have the approval of the Governments of the several 
members of the league. Thus under this article the United 
States could never be brought to war except with the approval 
of its representative on the council and the sanction of Congress. 
It is believed that the proposals of the council will be sufficient 
to obtain compliance with the award. If not, then it will be 
left to the judgment and will of each member of the league to 
determine to what extent it will go in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the council, Thus under this covenant arbitra- 
tion has all its usual desirable benefits, supplemented with the 
further advantage that it may be enforced when the necessity 
for so doing appeals to the judgment of a sufficient number of 
the members of the league. 

The next important provision to insure peace and prevent war 
between nations is that providing for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes which have not been referred to arbitration, 
It is contained in article 15, as follows: ; 

If there should arise between members of the league any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration in 
accordance with article 13, the members of the league agree that they 
will submit the matter to the council. 

This is a reiteration of the agreement contained in article 12. 
If a party should refuse to submit a matter of dispute likely 
to lead to a rupture either to arbitration or the council, as agreed 
upon, this article provides that either party to the dispute may 
refer the matter to the council. This is a method provided to 
compel compliance with the obligation entered into to submit 
disputed matters either to arbitration or the council before pro- 
ceeding to war. 

When the matter is referred to the council it first exerts it- 
self to obtain a satisfactory settlement between the parties. 
Thus there is created an official body specially directed to 
exert its good offices to compose differences between the mem- 
bers of the league. The advice and suggestions of the council, 
its efforts to reach an accommodation between the parties, can 
not be resented as an unwarranted interference. It acts offi- 
cially as a cool, strong, soothing mediator between disputants. 
The council specially delegated to do this work of conciliation 
will become a great instrument in effecting settlement of dis- 
turbing disputes. Composed of the representatives of great 
powers, commissioned to aHay the causes of national irrita- 
tion and enmities, its advice and conclusions will be received 
with profound respect. The existence of such a body in the 
past would have averted many wars which have scourged man- 
kind. If the council fails to settle the matter, the covenant pro- 
vides: 

The council either unanimously or by a majority vote shall make 
and publish a report containing a statement of the facts of the dispute 
ane ae recommendations which are deemed just and proper in regard 

Let us next examine and see what the effect of the report will 
be when made. It is provided: 

If such council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed 
to by members thereof other than the representatives of one or more 
of the parties to the dispute, the members of the league reserve to 
themselves the right to take such action as they shall consider neces- 
sary for the maintenance of right and justice, 

Thus if the report fails to obtain this unanimity it has no 
effect other than that derived from its influence upon public 
opinion. In this case all the members of the league, including 
the disputants, are left free and unfettered “ to take such action 
as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right 
and justice.” A divided report imposes no obligation whatso- 
ever. Let us next consider the effect of a report unanimously 
made. The covenant provides: 


If a report broo council is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof other n the representatives of one or more of the parties 
to the dispute, the members of the league agree that they will not go 
to war with any party to the dispute which complies with the recom- 
mendations of the report. 


This provision has occasioned much criticism and opposition. 
Forebodings of dire ill have been presented as coming to us 
from this article and provision in case we should enter the 
league. It is important because this article contains the only 
substantial thing that the league could do without the concur- 
rence of the representatives of the United States in the council 
or assembly. 

Let us determine definitely the effect of this obligation and 
what it means. In all matters of dispute in which the United 
States is not a party it pledges us not to go to war with any 
party to the dispute which complies with the recommendation 
of the report of the council, and to which our representative in 
the council has assented. Reports upon disputed matters to 
which we are not a party must, whether referred to the council 
or the assembly, have the concurrence of our representatives, 
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Thus in all such cases we are amply protected. In those dis- 
putes referred to the council to which the United States is a 
party, and in which cases her representative and those of the 

other parties are precluded from acting, we pledge ourselves that 
if all the other members of the council concur in a report we 
will not go to war with any party to the dispute that complies 
with the recommendations of the report. It means if the report 
is favorable to us, and the other party complies with the recom- 
mendation, we will not make war. It means if the report is un- 
favorable to us, if made with the unanimity previously men- 
tioned, we will not go to war against any party accepting the 
recommendations of the report. It should be noted that the obli- 
gation is not to engage in war under these circumstances. This 
is the full extent of our undertaking. We agree that we will 
not go to war concerning a disputed matter upon which four- 
fifths of the world has decided our contention was wrong. Reck- 
less, indeed, would be the Government of a people which would 
hurl them into all the hazards of war in defiance practically of 
the public opinion of the world. Such a venture, if made, could 
only end in disaster. An agreement not to resort to war under 
circumstances like these is honorable, founded on prudence and 
wisdom. The people who bear all the sacrifices and burdens have 
no desire to undergo the horrors of war in the prosecution of 
doubtful rights and with the chances of success remote. This 
agreement, far from being a prejudicial fetter upon nations, is a 
most beneficial restraint, and will tend to save them from many 
reckless and disastrous wars. Under this article any disputed 
matter may be referred to the assembly for action, either by the 
council or by any party to the dispute, which can have it referred 
on request 14 days after the submission. The action and powers 
of the assembly are practically the same as those of the council, 
and what has been previously stated regarding disputed matters 
referred to the council would apply with equal force to those 
referred to the assembly. It should be noted in this connection 
that if the dispute is claimed by either party and is found by the 
council to be a matter which by international law is solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the council is prohibited 
from making any recommendations as to its settlement. Domes- 
tic matters are excluded from the jurisdiction of the league, or 
action either by the council or assembly. Immigration, by all 
text writers on international law and by all Governments, has 
been considered and treated solely as a domestic question. In 
the absence of treaties, the municipal law of the country deter- 
mines absolutely the admission of foreign citizens into the 
country. This has never been disputed. Vattel, the great 
authority upon international law, clearly states the law upon 
this subject, as follows: 

It is an accepted maxim of international law that every soverei; 
nation has the power as inherent in sovereignty and essential to self- 
preservation to forbid the entrance of foreigners within its dominions 
or to admit them only in such cases and upon such conditions as it 
may see fit to p ý 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the Chinese ex- 
clusion case held that the power of the Government of the 
United States to exclude foreigners from the country when- 
ever in its judgment the public interest required such exclu- 
sion has been asserted in repeated instances and can neither 
be granted away nor restrained by treaty. 

Secretary of State Frelinghuysen in 1882 stated in a letter 
to Mr. Stillman: 

This Government can not contest the right of foreign Governments 
to eraus on police or other grounds American citizens from their 

The only way that immigration into this country could ever 
go to the league for consideration or action would be in a dis- 
pute regarding the interpretation of a treaty that we made with 
some nation upon that question. Without the existence of such 
a treaty the league is debarred from all jurisdiction. We have 
full power to revoke any treaty made involving immigration. 
Thus it is left for us to determine whether this question shall 
ever receive consideration by the league. : 

Mr. President, in order to make effective the undertakin 
made by the members of the league, all of which are pro- 
motive of peace, it is absolutely necessary that there should 
be in the covenant a sanction to enforce their observance. Un- 
less this is done, honorable nations which comply with their 
Obligations would be at a great disadvantage over faithless 
ones which ruthlessly ignore national promises. The covenant 
wonld hold the honorable as with bands of iron. Without a sanc- 
tion it would hold the faithless only with paper bonds, to be 
snapped as caprice or interest might dictate. A sanction is 
needed to make the league a living, vital force to insure the 
peace of the world. To obtain observance of municipal law a 
sanction with varying penalties is indispensable, It is equally 
indispensable to secure compliance with the obligations assumed 
tes covenant. This sanction is contained in article 16, as 

ollows: 


financial relations, prohibition of all inter- 

tionals the nationals of the covenant- 
ESTAS i State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial, or 
5 intercourse between the nationals of the covenant-breaking 
1 —.— ae oe nationals of any other State, whether a member of the 

It shall be the duty of the council in such case to recommend to the 
several Governments concerned what effective military or naval force 
the members of the league shall severally contribute to the armed forces 
to be used to protect covenants of the league. 

The members of the league agree, further, that they will mutually 
suppor: one another in the financial and economic measures which are 

en under this article in order to minimize the loss and inconven- 
jence resulting from the above measures, and that they will mutually 
support one another in resisting any measures aimed at one 
of their number by the coyenant-br ng State, and that they will 
take the necessary steps to afford through their territory to 
the forces of any of the members of the league which are cooperating 
to protect the covenants of the league. 

Any member of the league which has violated any covenant of the 
league may be declared to be no longer a member of the league by a 
vote of the counell, concurred in by the representatives of all the 
other members of the league represented thereon. 

The substance of this article is that if a member of the league 
should violate its promise not to resort to war until the dis- 
puted matter has been submitted either to arbitration or the 
council, or three months after the award or report of the coun- 
cil, or violate its promise not to resort to war against any 
member of the league that complies with the award or recom- 
mendations of the council made with the unanimity as pre- 
viously stated, then the other members of the league will direct 
against this covenant-breaking member an economic, financial, 
and commercial blockade, mutually supporting each other in 
such measures. It should be noted that this economic boycott 
is only invoked against a nation which has precipitated war 
contrary to its undertakings or under circumstances which 
would indicate that it was not justified. The members of the 
league refuse to be commercially neutral in a war ruthlessly 
begun by one of its members against another. It will refuse to 
have any trade relations whatsoever with the offending member. 
Many believe that this is the most effective means that can be 
invoked to prevent war. With no access to the markets of the 
world, either to sell or purchase, a nation engaged in such war 
would soon collapse. The knowledge that at the commence- 
ment of war it would be subjected to these destroying hard- 
ships would restrain the most resolute of nations from making 
the venture. A Government seeking to plunge into war with 
this threat hanging over it would find combined against it its 
own national agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial en- 
terprises. Many modern wars have been occasioned by a desire 
for trade and commercial expansion. This character of war 
will cease when it is known that its inception will mark the 
destruction of trade and commerce. This provision is most 
potential for the prevention of war. It is far more preferable 
to endure the losses and inconveniences incident to a cessation 
of trade than to suffer all the horrors and the immense de- 
struction of life and property incident to war. 

The members of the league further agree “to afford passage 
through their territory to the forces of any of the members of 
the league which are cooperating to protect the covenants of the 
league.” As all the covenants of the league are mutual among 
its members, this means that we permit troops to pass through 
our territory to enforce agreements to which we ourselves are 
parties. Certainly no serious objection can be urged to an 
undertaking of this character. 

Mr. President, these constitute the direct obligations assumed 
by the members of the league under this article. The method of 
applying force against the covenant-breaking member is as 
follows: 

It shall be the duty of the council in such case to recommend to the 
several Governments concerned what effective military or naval force 
the members of the league shall severally contribute to the armed forces 
to be used to protect the covenants of the league. 

The procedure under this provision is for the council to recom- 
mend to the several Governments against which the covenant- 
breaking member is waging war the military and naval forces 
to be furnished severally by the members of the league. The 
recommendations of the council must be unanimous. As nothing 
else is provided for either the council or assembly to do in this 
case, and as these are the only instrumentalities through which 
the league can take action, it seems that the several Governments 
affected are left to obtain the armaments recommended as best 
they can. They can only present the recommendations to the 
several Governments of the members of the league for considera- 
tion and action. The recommendations are only effective when 
supported by the Governments. The members of the league 
assume no obligation that these recommendations, when pre- 
sented, will be ratified by their Governments. 
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Thus before the military or naval forces of the United States 
could be used under this article the representative of the United 
States upon the council must recommend their use and Con- 
gress sanction it. ‘This insures that our Army and Navy will 
not engage in war where we have no vital interest and where we 
have assumed no legal or moral obligations. These recommenda- 
tions, when made, will address themselves to the judgment of 
Congress and be disposed of as the honor and interest of the 
United States may demand. While the conduct of the covenant- 
breaking member is declared to be an act of war against all the 
members, it should be remembered that an act of war by one 
party is not necessarily war, and that war can only come to 
this country by a specific declaration of the same by Congress. 
Germany committed acts of war against us prior to its declara- 
tion by Congress. But war between the United States and 
Germany only began when so declared by Congress. 

Mr. President, so desirous is the league-of preventing wars 
and obtaining the settlement of international disputes without 
resorting to force that it also undertakes to settle disputes be- 
tween a member of the league and a nation that is not a 
member of the league, or between nations neither of whom is a 
member of the league. This is accomplished by inviting such 
nations to become members of the league for the purpose of end- 
ing such dispute “ upon such conditions as the council may deem 
just.” The conditions imposed by the council must have the 
unanimous concurrence of all the members, hence in such cases 
must be assented to by our representatives upon the council. 
If such invitation is accepted, the procedure and the provisions 
for settling disputes between members referred to the council 
apply “ with such modification as may be deemed necessary by 
the council.” The council must be unanimous in making these 
modifications, and hence require the approval of our representa- 
tive upon the council. I have already fully discussed the pro- 
visions of the covenant regarding disputes between members 
of the league which apply substantially in these cases, hence 
will not burden the Senate with a repetition. It is also pro- 
vided : 

Upon such invitation being given the council shall immediately in- 
stitute an inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute and recom- 
mend such action as may seem best and most effectual in the circum- 
stances. 

The recommendation of the council must be unanimous, and 
hence be approved by our representative upon the council. 
This action of the council is a recommendation made to the 
members of the league for the consideration and action of their 
several Governments. It also provides: 

If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the obligations of mem- 
bership in the league for the purposes of such dispute, and shall resort 
to war against a member of the Loe de the provisions of article 16 
shall be applicable as against the State taking such action. 

It should be noted that this provision applies only to those 
cases where an outside State resorts to war under such cir- 
cumstances against a member of the league. I have already 
fully discussed the effects of the economic blockade and the 
provisions of article 16, and will not weary the Senate by a 
further presentation of them as applied to these cases, which 
are similar. It is further provided: 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept the 
obligations of membership in the league for 5 of such dis- 
pute the council may take such measures and e such recommenda- 
Ad a will prevent hostilities and result in the settlement of the 

D . 

This action of the council must be unanimous, and hence 
have the approval of our representative upon the council. The 
council is herein officially authorized to use its good offices 
to prevent hostilities and effect a settlement of the dispute. 
It can make recommendations either to the parties to the dis- 
pute or to the several members of the league. The council is 
only authorized to act diplomatically in advising under this 
provision, as it has no armies, no navies, under its control; 
hence it can not wage war. It can not declare war. It may 
recommend war to the members of the league. They assume no 
obligations except when an outside nation wantonly attacks a 
member of the league, as previously stated. 

It is believed that the extension of the privileges of the league 
to outside nations, to be used for the settlement of their dis- 
putes, will work for peace and harmony and be the cause of 
the prevention of many wars. It is believed that States for 
various reasons not members of the league will willingly avail 
themselves of its instrumentalities for settling questions which 
threaten war. It would be fortunate to have an organized body 
like the league’s council, composed of the representatives of 
the freest, fairest, and most enlightened and peaceful govern- 
ments, to which nations can with safety and confidence carry 
for settlement their disturbing differences. Many a war which 
has desolated the world would have been averted if such a body 
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had existed. Its creation as provided in this covenant marks 
a great‘advancé along the pathways of peace and justice. 

Mr. President, another most commendable feature of this 
covenant is the portion relating to the colonies and territories 
which, as a consequence of the war, have ceased to be under* 
the sovereignty of the States which formerly governed them. 
These, instead of being parceled out among the victorious 
Allies as spoils of conquest, engendering dissensions and enmi- 
ties promotive of future wars, and in disregard of the rights 
and interests of the people concerned, are held as a sacred trust 
for civilization and are to be administered for the betterment 
of the inhabitants of the several countries. This is accom- 
plished by selecting as mandatories suitable nations willing to 
undertake the responsibility of tutelage for these people and 
performing their tasks under the supervision and direction of 
the league. It is worded: 

The degree of 3 control, or administration to be exercised 
by the mandatories shall, if not previously agreed upon by the members 
of the league, be explicitly defined in each case by the council. 

The action of the council must be unanimous. Thus the scope 
and conditions of each mandatory must have either our ap- 
proval in the ratification of this treaty or the approval of our 
representative in the council. The requirement of our assent 
will stand as a barrier against colonial exploitation and oppres- 
sion. It will enable us to have accorded to the people of these 
countries the splendid colonial policies which we conferred upon 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and Porto Rico, and which have pro- 
duced wonderful development and progress. It will enable 
America, where independence sprang from resistance to colonial 
wrongs, to restrain in the future the hand of colonial oppression. 
America, the first and stanchest friend of colonial rights, will 
have her sphere of usefulness enlarged. 

Article 23 contains what liberal statesmen and philanthropists 

have for years sought to secure—the cooperation of nations upon 
certain vital matters which the individual action of nations is 
inadequate successfully to handle. The members of the league 
undertake, in accordance with the provisions of international 
conventions agreed upon, to endeavor to secure and maintain 
fair and humane conditions of labor for men, women, and chil- 
dren; to undertake to secure just treatment of the native in- 
habitants on territories under their control; to intrust the league 
with general supervision over the execution of agreements with 
regard to traffic in women and children and the traffic in opium 
and other dangerous drugs; to provide and maintain freedom of 
communication and of transit, and for equitable treatment of 
the commerce of all members of the league; to take steps in 
matters of international concern for the prevention and control 
of disease. 
These are existing world evils which can only be remedied 
by international cooperation and action. It is sought to extend 
a betterment to labor the world over. It endeavors to remove 
the danger which ever threatens well-paid labor in liberal and 
civilized countries like America when brought in competition 
with the low-priced labor of nations less free and advanced. It 
removes the danger not by reducing the high-priced labor, as 
advocated by the exploiting selfish, to the level of the low paid 
but by increasing the low paid to higher, thus benefiting all. 
If this is accomplished, the products of American labor will find 
fairer and broader opportunities in all the markets of the world. 
American labor and American industries will no longer be over- 
shadowed by the peril of cheap pauper labor. Labor condi- 
tions, labor remuneration, will have a world improvement. Thus 
we understand why the toiling masses in all countries so ear- 
nestly favor this league, not only because it will save them from 
the burdens and sacrifices of war but because around it cluster 
their fondest hopes of general and permanent betterment. To 
many an oppressed native population this league will bring 
relief and reform, break many fetters, and illumine their skies 
with the light of a new and better day. 

The infamous traffickers in women and children will be pun- 
ished in every clime and their nefarious business rendered 
most difficult. Many a helpless woman will be saved from the 
purveyor of vice and shame. The use of opium and dangerous 
drugs will be far better controlled and regulated, and the 
curse of this evil to mankind lessened. National cooperation 
will be promptly and efficiently invoked for the prevention and 
spread of disease, and the world will not be scourged in the 
future, as it has been in the past, by the spread of dangerous 
and contagious maladies. Nations will not have to stand help- 
less, as in the past, and see brought to their shores the contagion 
of death. The science and energies of the world will be mobil- 
ized to destroy and circumscribe the disease at its inception. 

By according equitable treatment to the commerce of all 
members of the league, securing for them freedom of commu- 
nication and transit, wars occasioned by commercial discrimi- 
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nation and by prohibition of access to the seas will be prevented. 
This will remove one of the most fertile sources of the wars of 
the past. Besides, this will greatly facilitate and increase for- 
eign trade and commerce. This will be most advantageous to 
the United States. We have firmly established our primacy in 
foreign commerce. For many years our exports have far ex- 
ceeded those of any other nation. Our future prosperity is 
inseparably interwoven with our foreign trade. This provision 
will be most potential in its future expansion and development. 

Thus, Mr. President, this article of the covenant carries in- 
ternational cooperation further than ever before attempted 
upon subjects where most needed and where international con- 
cert is almost indispensable and will ultimately result in mani- 
fold benefits to the members of the league. 

Mr. President, another admirable feature of this league, 
which gives it a great superiority over all others previously 
formed, is the power of amendment. This makes it a vital, 
growing organism. It enables the league to meet changing 
conditions, permitting it to eliminate what experience has proven 
wrong and add to it what is desirable. The requirement of 
regular meetings of the council and assembly will keep it from 
languishing and dying from indifference and inactivity. Yet 
the method of effecting amendment affords ample protection to 
the United States. Article 26 provides: 

Amendments to this covenant will take effect when ratified by the 
members of the league whose representatives compose the council and 
by a majority of the members of the league whose representatives 
compose the assembly. 4 

Thus no amendment can be made without the approval of the 
Government of the United States, which will consist of the 
concurrence of the President and two-thirds of the Senate. 
We possess an absolute veto power in this respect. Thus we 
need have no apprehension that amendments will be adopted 
prejudicial to our best interest. American safety in this respect 
is firmly secured. 

Another great benefit that will accrue from this league is the 
abolition of secret treaties. All treaties, conventions, and inter- 
national agreements must be registered and published. Until 
registered with the secretariat of the league they are not bind- 
ing. Frank, open, honest diplomacy is substituted for the 
secret and intriguing diplomacy of the past. No longer will 
nations live under perpetual apprehension that secret conspira- 
cies have been or are being formed to their detriment; no 
longer can compacts for spoliation be secretly made and de- 
layed in execution for a favorable time to consummate the 
robbery ; no longer can governments destitute of character enter, 
as has frequently been done in the past, into secret conflicting 
treaties with other governments and later betray the one from 
which the greatest advantage can be derived. Such despicable 
practices will be relegated to the past, and a new, open, honorable 
diplomacy inaugurated. The people will be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the obligations to which their government com- 

„mits them, and hence ultimately all diplomacy will be under 
the control of the people of the several governments. This 
will work for peace and for fair, honorable engagements. The 
secret brood of war conspirators will be destroyed. 

Mr. President, the opponents of the league contend that if the 
United States should enter the league as proposed in the first 
draft she would by so doing abandon the Monroe doctrine, 
which has ever been her traditional foreign policy. They have 
insisted that this doctrine was so important that it should be 
reserved by explicit declaration. The new draft does this. 
Article 21 provides: 

Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international 8 such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
ees ae ate like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance 

Yet, Mr. President, with the clear, explicit reservation some 
of the opponents of the league are not satisfied. They do not 
like it being termed “a regional understanding for the securing 
of peace.” It seems to me, Mr. President, the terms of descrip- 
tion are apt and amply sufficient. It expressly declares that 
the Monroe. doctrine, and hence all it implies, is not affected 
by this covenant. It remains unimpaired. Every right pos- 
sessed by us under this doctrine prior to agreeing to this cove- 
nant would continue without diminution. If by possibility any 
conflict should arise between the provisions of the covenant 
and the Monroe doctrine, as far as we are concerned the provi- 
sions of the covenant are annulled and the Monroe doctrine sur- 
vives for us as a living foreign policy. We accept the covenant 
with this clear reservation, 
be described as a “ regional understanding.” It embraces in its 
scope North and South America; it encircles with its protecting 
arms this vast region. When announced by President Monroe 


in his message of December 2, 1823, it was clearly and explicitly 
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This great doctrine may properly 


limited to these two continents. It has never sought extension 
from the Western Hemisphere. The Monroe doctrine is more 
than a mere declaration of policy by President Monroe or Con- 
gress; it is a clear understanding by us and the world what we 
will do with all our power under certain circumstances, It was 
a clear understanding to the German Emperor when at our pro- 
test he abandoned his enterprise to seize Venezuela; it was a 
clear understanding to Great Britain when at the request of 
President Cleveland she consented to refer the question of dis- 
puted territory with Venezuela to arbitration; it became a clear 
understanding to the French Emperor when at our demand he 
withdrew his troops from Mexico and left Maximilian to his 
fate. The Monroe doctrine is also a clear understanding to the 
effect that as a matter of self-defense it will permit no foreign 
nations to acquire new territory and establish themselves in 
regions near us, if by so doing they would become a source of 
danger to us. Thus it prohibits the acquisition, directly or 
indirectly, by the consent or without the consent of Mexico, of 
lands in Mexico by a non-American power to be used or capable 
of being used as a base to threaten or attack us. Self-defense 
is an inalienable right superior to municipal law or covenants 
and one of the main foundations upon which the Monroe doc- 
trine reposes. That this contention is true is clearly illustrated 
in the case of Yucatan. The governmental authorities of that 
country offered to transfer the dominion and sovereignty“ of 
that country to the United States and at the same time made a 
similar offer to Great Britain and Spain. With reference to 
the offer, President Polk, in a special message to Congress on 
April 29, 1848, said: 

Whilst it is not my purpose to recommend the adoption of any meas- 
ure with a view to the acquisition of the “dominion and sovereignty ” 
over Yucatan, yet according to our established policy we could not con- 
sent to a transfer of this “dominion and e to either Great 
Britain or Spain, or any other European power. 10 the language of 
President Monroe, in his message of cember, 1823, we would con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

The Monroe doctrine can properly be described as an under- 
standing for securing peace. No war has yet been waged for 
its maintenance, The understanding of it and all it implies 
has been a great source of peace and has prevented innumer- 
able wars, for behind it to restrain unscrupulous aggressors 
has stood the vast power and resources of the United States. 

President Roosevelt in his annual message of 1901, in speak- 
ing of the Monroe doctrine, said, “It is simply a step and a 
long step toward assuring the universal peace of the world 
by securing the possibility of permanent peace on this hemi- 
sphere.” He distinctly limits the doctrine to the Western Hemi- 
sphere and commends it for securing the maintenance of peace. 

Thus, Mr, President, not only is the Monroe doctrine fully 
preseryed and protected by name in this covenant, but it is 
given new force and new dignity. We obtain by this cove- 
nant practically a world’s recognition of our right to insist 
upon its maintenance as our fully understood foreign policy. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored fully and dispassionately 
to present my conclusions regarding the proposed league of 
nations. I have enumerated the great advantages which would 
accrue to the United States and humanity by the adoption of 
this sane and reasonable plan to secure the peace of the 
world and prevent the recurrence of another horrible World 
War. I have shown that the benefits clearly obtained by this 
Nation will exceed any possible burden that might be imposed. 
I have proven that the plan of organization and operation will 
afford to this country every needed means of protection. I 
have pointed out how causes which have produced wars in the 
past are removed by this covenant. I have indicated how this 
covenant will inevitably tend to create comity among the 
various nations, give better international understandings and 
fairer international dealings. I have the firm conviction that 
it is one of the world’s greatest documents, marking the begin- 
ning of a new and better order in world affairs, separating a 
past dark with war and strife from the sunlight of a future 
bright with peace and international cooperation and concilia- 
tion. Out of the Revolutionary War, won by American valor 
and sacrifice, emerged the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States, the two most precious parch- 
ments yet conceived by human mind. The Constitution when 
proposed was assailed with virulence and encountered prophe- 
cies of dreadful calamities to follow its adoption exceeding 
anything that has been directed against the covenant. Yet 
the prophets of evil were routed by the calm judgment and 
patriotism of the people, the Constitution survived the terrific 
assault, and is to-day universally acclaimed the best scheme of 
government ever devised and furnished the prototype for all 
federated governments. 
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Out of this terrible and prolonged war, whose terrific gloom 
is only illuminated by a heroism and sacrifice unparalleled, 
emerges this league of nations to make complete and con- 
tinuous the great victory won. This league will also survive 
the vicious attack of these new prophets of evil, and will, as it 
generously distributes with each receding year its increasing 
DEANAR to mankind, be known as the world’s great charter 
of peace. 

Mr. President, the pathway of our duty is plain. We should 
neither hesitate nor halt, but firmly align ourselves with the 
forces that are working for world betterment. With strong 
arms and brave hearts let us faithfully discharge our responsi- 
bilities as the world’s greatest power and fearlessly face a 
future which beckons us to a greater glory and usefulness. 
Let us not be frightened by our own prodigious shadow as it 
projects itself in world affairs. Let us not be deterred from 
our manifest duty and destiny by a craven fear of becoming 
great in giving service and direction to a world in the direst 
hour of its need and distress. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curtis in the chair). Does 
the Senator yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understood that the Senator did not wish 
to be interrupted during his speech, but would answer any ques- 
tions after his h was concluded. 

Mr. SWANSON. I shall be very glad to do so. | 

Mr. KELLOGG. The questions I desire to ask are not put in 
any hostile mood, but to obtain the opinion of the Senator on 
certain provisions of the league. 

Mr. SWANSON, T will be very glad to answer the Senator's 
questions. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Article 21 provides: 

Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
3 like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance 

Is it the opinion of the Senator that the Monroe doctrine is 
thereby excepted from the jurisdiction of the league of nations? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am satisfied that it is, and I so stated in 
my speech. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If that is the proper construction, can there 
be any objection to the Senate making that statement in its 
ratification? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know but that it might delay the 
ratification of the treaty, Iam not prepared to say now until I 
come to a further consideration of that feature, but I am satis- 
fied that where by name, clearly and distinctly, the Monroe doc- 
trine is reserved and the world understands it and what it im- 
plies it is reserved to the United States by name. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am not now disputing what the Senator 
says, but I am simply asking if that is the proper construction 
to be placed upon the clause, can there be any harm in the Sen- 
ate so stating in its ratification? 

Mr. SWANSON. I can not say what effect it would have upon 
the treaty and what delay, it might occasion in the final opera- 
tion of the treaty. Hence I would not desire to commit myself. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I should like to ask one more question. 
Was the Monroe doctrine established or has it been established 
by any international engagement, or is it an American declara- 
tion of principle which we enforce for our protection? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think it is a public declaration of prin- 
ciple and that there is a clear understanding in the world as to 
what we will do under ce ces. The world seems 
to understand it pretty well. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Will the Senator please refer me to any 
treaty or international engagement recognizing the Monroe 
doctrine? 

Mr. SWANSON. I know of none. “International engage- 
ments” I presume would refer to other treaties. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is, the Senator understands that this 
is an international understanding because we have announced 
it and the other nations understand we have announced it. Is 
that it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is not an international understanding, 
but a regional understanding. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am not disputing what the Senator says. 
I am simply asking for the basis of his statement. The article 
reads: 

Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or— 

Then we might say, such as — 
regional understandings like the Monroe doctrine. 

That may not be the proper reading. If this is the correct 
construction, the Monroe doctrine is defined as an international 
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engagement. But we will pass that. 
or two more questions. 

Referring to article 15, the clause which the Senator dis- 
cussed a few moments ago: 

If the dispute between the partes is claimed by one of them, and 
is found by the council! to arise out of a matter which by interna- 
tional law is solely within the domestic j ction of that s 
the council shall so report, and shall make no recommendation as to 
its settlement, 

Did I understand the Senator to say that the right of the 
United States to exclude foreigners could not be contracted 
away by treaty? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Chinese exclusion cases held that to make a covenant 
to that effect, such action by Congress would be a repeal of it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That Congress may violate the treaty? 

Mr, SWANSON. Congress can annul the treaty, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Congress may violate a treaty by denounc- 
ing it, but has not the Supreme Court time and time again held 
that a treaty fixing the right of foreign citizens to come to 
this country, to own or inherit real estate and to engage in 
business is valid? 

Mr. SWANSON. The Supreme Court held in the case of the 
Chinese treaty excluding them that where that is done the 
treaty is annulled and that you can not make covenants bind- 
1185 upon Congress with reference to the question of immigra- 

on. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is not the holding of the Supreme Court 
this, that a treaty is the supreme law of the land until set aside 
by act of Congress? 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Therefore a treaty would be valid which 
provided that foreign subjects may enter this country, until 
Congress set aside the treaty or enact a law prohibiting such 

tion. 

Mr. SWANSON. The treaty must be constitutional, like any 
act of Congress. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is true, but such a treaty has been 
held to be constitutional. 

Mr. SWANSON. In the Chinese exclusion cases, if I remem- 
ber correctly, though I have not read them lately, it was de- 
cided that the treaty-making power could not make a covenant 
which would preclude Congress from controlling immigration. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly not; Congress could violate the 
treaty by excluding them. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the treaty should contain such a provi- 
sion, and Congress did not want them to come in, it could annul 
the treaty in that way. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It could violate it. 

Mr. SWANSON. It could annul it, and would be allowed to 
annul it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Suppose, in a dispute between the United 
States and Japan, for illustration, the United States being one 
party and Japan the other, the council should hold that it was 
not a domestic question pure and simple, but that it was an 
international question in which Japan was interested, what 
would be the remedy of the United States? 

Mr. SWANSON. Under a treaty pending? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Under no pending treaty. 

Mr. SWANSON. It would be absolutely a domestic question 
and so held by every nation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Suppose the council should hold to the con- 
trary? The United States is precluded from voting on that, 
because it is a party. 

Mr. SWANSON. The council could not perpetrate an abso- 
lute fraud. The Senator knows full well it is an absolute fraud 
in a court to make a fraudulent decision, and clearly such a deci- 
sion is not binding. If the contention of the whole world has 
been up to this time that immigration—though immigration is 
not named here—is solely a domestic question, then I have no 
doubt the council would promptly so find. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no doubt that immigration, the tariff 
laws, coastwise traffic. duties, and all such things, are purely 
domestic questions, with which no foreign country should be 
concerned or have the right to interfere. I have no doubt of 
that myself. 

Mr. SWANSON.. They are, and they are absolutely excluded 
under this covenant. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then, should they not be absolutely excluded 
from the consideration of the league? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think they are. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, if that is the opinion of the Senator, 
then there is no objection to the Senate so stating, is there? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the reservations come up, I will express 
my opinion on them when I see them, 
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Mr. KELLOGG. There is only one other question, I think, 
which I desire to ask the Senator from Virginia. Referring 
to article 10, as I understood the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wars] the other day, it was his opinion that the recommenda- 
tions of the council as to the means of carrying out article 10 
are to be merely advisory and are not to be binding upon this 
country. Is that the opinion of the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SWANSON. They are advisory and binding on the con- 
science and fair dealing and honesty of this country. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, but are they legally binding under 
this treaty? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not think they are legally binding. 
There is no necessity of advising anyone to act legally. The 
law does not advise a judge to act. The judge enters a decree 
and it becomes operative. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator from Virginia believe that 
there is a binding agreement under article 10 of the treaty 
under which this Government is bound to come to the assistance 
of any nation whose territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence are threatened? 

Mr. SWANSON. I said in my address, if the Senator had 
heard it 

Mr. KELLOGG. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SWANSON. I stated that we entered into an agreement 
to preserve as against external aggression the territorial in- 
tegrity and existing political independence of all members of 
the league. That is an agreement. Then, as each case arises, 
it is left to the judgment and conscience and fair dealing of the 
political power or authority of each country to determine to 
what extent it is bound by its agreement under section 10 and 
the means by which it will enforce it. 

Mr, KELLOGG. That answers my question. I beg the Sena- 
tor’s pardon; I did not hear that part of his address. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] a question in order to get 
his view. Is the Senator of the opinion that the treaty contract 
could be changed by reservation as well as by amendment? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, a contract can not be changed 
by reservation or amendment without the consent of the other 
party to the contract, of course. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If in the resolution of ratification of the 
treaty reservations were adopted by the Senate in conflict with 
any of the terms of the treaty, it would, then, not be a ratification 
of the present treaty, would it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think the treaty would be ratified subject 
to that condition which could be accepted by each of the other 
countries, if it saw fit to do so. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But it would be a change in the contract if 
it were inconsistent with it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That would depend upon the nature of the 
reservation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I say if the reservation were inconsistent 
with any term of the treaty it would be a change, to that extent, 
of the treaty, would it not? 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the reservation changes any of the sub- 
stantial terms of the treaty, it is a change as to this country, 
and, of course, can be objected to by any other country; and 
must either be directly or tacitly accepted by that country. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In other words, if there is any change in any 
terms of the treaty by reservation just as well as by amendment, 
then it is such a change of the contract that was entered into 
by the negotiators that it must go back to the other negotiators 
for their consent? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Well, I will say to the Senator I think I 
have answered his question, but I will take occasion in the Senate, 
at the proper time, to explain my views upon reservations and 
amendments and the law applicable to both at greater length, 
if the Senator from Nevada will excuse me at the present time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then, one other question and I will excuse 
the Senator. I take it now that the Senator from Minnesota 
agrees with the Senator from Nevada that any change in any 
terms of the contract brought about by the Senate through 
amendment or reservation is such a change in the whole con- 
tract as negotiated between the signatory powers as that it must 
again be consented to by the other powers who signed it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Nevada may make that 
as his statement, but not as mine. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I so understood the Senator; and the RECORD 
will stand for what he said. However, I do not think that the 
Senator in any speech that he will ever make—for he is too 
good a lawyer to do so—will take the position that the Senate 
may make any material change in a treaty that has been nego- 
tiated by our President with other countries and have it bind- 
ing on any of the parties until it is consented to in its changed 
form. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. If we amended the treaty, to be sure, an 
amendment which changed the terms of the treaty must be 
accepted, like any amendment to a contract, by the other par- 
ties; but that does not extend to every reservation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But if the reservation—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator desires to make his own 


statement, he can do so. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I beg pardon. D 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will explain my position on that subject 
fully. A 

Mr. PITTMAN. And I take it that the Senator makes no 
distinction, between a reservation and an amendment if the 
effect is the same. The Senator being silent, I naturally con- 
clude that is true. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Merely calling it a reservation or an amend- 
ment would not make any difference; the substance, of course, 
decides the question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then, another question. If the language of 
the contract is changed, it is not for the party changing it alone 
to determine the effect of the change, but the other party to 
the contract also has the right always to determine its effect. 
I do not think that can be denied. If we change the language 
of this contract by amendment or by reservation, we may not 
think that that change of language constitutes any change of 
substance, and yet, no matter what the change is, the other con- 
tracting parties must agree; as we agree, that it does not change 
the substance of the contract or that such change is agreeable. 
Otherwise it is not a contract. In other words, there is not a 
reservation or an amendment that we can place on this treaty 
that does not necessitate a renegotiation and reconsideration 
by every contracting power. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada can 
not put any such statement as that in my mouth or attribute 
it to me, for I entirely disagree with him. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, does the Senator from Nevada 
mean to say if this treaty were drawn in any shape in which 
we choose to draw it, changed in every line, changed in sub- 
stance in every substantial provision, and was then deposited 
by the President of the United States in Paris and acted upon 
by either one of the other nations, although they might not 
affirmatively agree to the changes, that it would not be binding 
upon that nation? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, of course, the Senator from 
New Mexico is a lawyer, and he understands, as we all do, that 
a contract may be agreed to by consent or by a writing. 

Mr. FALL. That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But that is not all that the country wants 
to know. The country would not stand for one moment to have 
its rights trifled with in any such manner; it would not stand 
for one moment to have a contract written by the Senate and 
deposited anywhere under the belief that a certain delay in pro- 
testing against it or that lapse of time would give consent to it, 
when at any time a nation which was obligated to the United 
States under the treaty might arise and say, “ We have never 
consented to such a change; we have never done anything that 
would bind us to such a change.” In other words, this matter 
is of too vital importance to this country, as well as to the 
remainder of the world, for us to have anything but a definite 
understanding. We are not going to be bound by this treaty 
until we know that the other nations to whom we assume obliga- 
tions are also bound by it. There is only one way to know it— 
not by silence, not by lapse of time, not by mailing it to some- 
body, not by depositing it somewhere, but by open, notorious 
assent to any changes that we make; and that fs the only thing 
the President of the United States would accept, and it is the only 
thing that the Senate of the United States has a right to accept. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, of course I can not speak for the 
President of the United States as to what he would accept. I 
have known people to be compelled to accept things that they 
declared they would not accept; in other words, still insisting 
that they would neyer consent, I have known them to consent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think, possibly, that will be true of some of 
the Senators, 

Mr. FALL. I think so; I think that they would not even 
insist that they would not consent, but some of them would con- 
sent at once. 

Mr. President, neither can I speak for the great people of the 
United States. I have read upon several occasions declarations 
that the President of the United States voiced the sentiments of 
the American people. In view of the fact that just prior to the 
last election the President said that unless this body hed a 
Democratic majority, and unless the other body of this Congress 
had a Democratic majority, the world would look upon the 
results of the election as a repudiation of his foreign policy and 
it would hamper him in the conduct of his foreign policy, I am 
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inclined to think that, at least upon some occasions, the Presi- 
dent does not voice the sentiment of the people, and that if he 
were to accept the result of the issue which he himself made he 
would understand that the majority of the people of the United 
States do not approve of his foreign policy. 

While I am willing, however, to listen to the President when 
he assumes to speak the voice of the American people, in view of 


the fact that he was elected two years ago as their spokesman, I 


must admit that I have not yet arrived at the conclusion that I 
must accept as the vox populi the voice of the Senators upon the 
other side of the Chamber upon this proposition. So, when the 
Senator from Nevada undertakes to tell me that the people of the 
United States will not stand for this or will not stand for that 
or will not stand for the other, I say he is no more qualified, 
except by ability, to speak for the American people upon this sub- 
ject than I myself am; and judging from the population of the 
State which the Senator so ably represents I should think that 
possibly the Senator from New York might be better qualified to 
voice the sentiment of the people of the United States. 

However, this is mere persiflage. I resent somewhat the sug- 
gestion of the Senator that anyone here, upon this side at any 
rate—and I think I speak in that respect for the Republican 
side—or any of the other Senators here upon the other side are 
intending in any way whatsoever to trifle with this very grave 
question which is now confronting us. I presume that each 
one of us will act under his own sense of responsibility to the 
people; that he will not simply follow blindly any leader of a 
party or any man in power or out of power, but that he will listen 
to suggestions from any responsible and reliable source; that 
he will give mature deliberation to the question as it is presented 
to him, and will then, without reference to politics or to who is 
the President of the United States or to who negotiated this 
treaty, vote his convictions as he understands them. If those 
convictions as he expresses them are thereafter confirmed by the 
great voice of the American people, it will certainly be much to 
his gratification ; I am sure it would be to myself; but to assume, 
as the Senator from Nevada assumes, following the footsteps of 
his able party leader, to voice the sentiment of the American 
people upon this floor upon this question is presumption; and I 
can not agree with it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, we were dealing with a legal 
question. I do not know that I said anything about the Sen- 
ators on the other side; I think I never used that expression 
at all in my remarks. I was discussing the matter with one of 
the ablest lawyers of this body; I was not making a political 
speech. I stated that the country would not stand for that 
kind of trifling, because I assumed that I was talking to a 
lawyer. I am satisfied that there is no lawyer in this body 
who, while conscientiously representing a client, would change 
on behalf of his own client the terms of a contract that had 
already been signed without asking the other side whether they 
agreed to the change. I am satisfied that there is not a lawyer 
in this body who would make such a change in behalf of his 
own client, and trust to long consent to it being taken as bind- 
ing the other side to the change. That is not the way in which 
conscientious, able, sincere lawyers act. That is the reason 
why I know the Senator from New Mexico would not act in that 
way, and that is why I know that if he did trifle with the ques- 
tion now before the Senate in the manner suggested the coun- 
try would call him down, just as his client would call him 
down if, as an attorney in a civil cause, he should so act. 

As to the other remarks of the Senator with regard to the 
petty matters he discussed, I do not arise here for the purpose 
of discussing those matters; I did not rise here for the pur- 
pose of injecting politics into the discussion, and I will not 
take the time to answer the Senator’s insinuations. I arose 
for the very purpose, as questions were being asked by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, to bring to a conclusion the purpose of 
his inquiry. That has been accomplished to my satisfaction. 
That is all I arose for. There is no question now that the 
other contracting parties have a right to construe the 
as to whether it changes the treaty contract. There is no one 
here who would contend to the contrary, and I do not care 
whether the language of a contract be changed by reservation 
or by an amendment, then the other parties to the contract have 
a right to consider the new language and determine for them- 
selyes whether or not the contract has been changed; and if 
they say it has been changed, then they must agree to the 
change by formal act, or impliedly agree to the changed treaty 
by acting under it or accepting the benefits thereof. What 
would constitute acting under the treaty? What acts world 
constitute an acceptance of the benefits of the treaty? In the 
meantime what protection would our country have under the 
treaty? It must be evident that any change in the verbiage of 
the treaty, whether by amendment or reservation, must be sub- 
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mitted to the other parties to the treaty for consideration, ap- 
proval, rejection, or amendment. This would mean danger- 
ous delay. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, something sail by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Fart] seemed to cast doubt 
upon the contention which I have repeatedly made upon the 
floor of the Senate, that public opinion on the league of nations 
is crystallizing overwhelmingly in its favor. I do not know 
whether the Senator was here or not, but I have repeatedly 
put into the Recorp conclusive evidence that every national 
organization that has spoken on this subject has spoken in favor 
of the league. I have also placed in the Recorn many other 
documents showing the state of public opinion, and I am not 
going to take the time of the Senate to add to that list now; 
but I ask to place in the Rxconp the resolution adopted at Mil- 
waukee on July 4 by the National Education Association of 
the United States, which represents 600,000 teachers, as show- 
ee sentiment of the teachers of the United States on that 

ec 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the resolu- 
tion referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution referred to is as follows: 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF TIE UNITED Srars, 


July 11, 1919, 
Hon, GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Hrrencockx: The National Education Assoctation of 
the United States, at its Milwaukee meeting, July 4, adopted by practi- 
a 2 unanimous vote by the following resolution concerning tht league 

nations : 

“One of the revelations brought to us out of the great World War 
is the knowledge that no country can preserve its ideals in isolation 
from the rest of the world. If our ideals of democracy and humanity 
are to continue, even for ourselves as an American people, it is essen- 
tial that we establish with the other nations of the world such relations 
as will tend to preserve peace of the world, demand from all na- 
tions the education of their people in the fundamental ideals and prin- 
ciples of good government, and secure for all ples the opportunity 
to pursue th ustries and commerce without interruption by 
unnecessary wars or interference because of the selfish ambitions of any 


one roe or ruler. 

“ Therefore this tion heartily appreves the action of President 
Wilson in his support of the league of nations as a non measure, 
designed-to secure the peace and happiness of all e and the propa- 
gation and preservation of true democracy.” 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Groncn D. STRAYER, 
President, 
J. W. CRABTREE, 
Secretary. 


* 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask also to have printed in the RECORD - 


the resolution adopte: by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men at their second triennial convention, held in Columbus 
from May 14 to June 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The resolution referred to is as follows: 

Resolution adopted by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen at second 
triennial convention held in Columbus May 14 to June 4. 
Whereas the greatest armed conflict of history is over. It has been 
the bloodiest and most cruel and destructive war since the world be- 

gan. Already we look back cone it as a horrible nightmare; and 


Whereas people never volun enter war, which is the result of 
misgovernment and comes as à lack of cooperation among nations; 


and 

Whereas President Wilson and the learned representatives of our 
allies and the neutral countries have formulated a plan which we 
hope will bring about closer cooperation among nations with a view 
ot avoiding: future wars—the hegas of nations. Millions of mothers 
in the broken homes of the world are dreaming of it to-day. The 
spirits of 10,000,000 dead men, who but yesterday fell victims to the 
folly and criminal shortsightedness of man, are whispering their 
supplications into the ears of a just God that national butchery shall 
cease and war shall be no more: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we, the Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, in session assembled, go on record as in favor of the league 
of nations: And be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each Member 
of Congress and a copy to President Wilson, in care of his Secretary 
at Washington, D. C. R 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. These, Mr. President, are simply addi- 
tions to the long list of proofs which I have inserted in the 
Recorp. I ask some Senator on the other side, if he has any 
proof of public opinion contrary to the league of nations, to 
place it in the RECORD. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I will undertake to call attention 
to something of that character in a day or two. If I had the 
time now in five minutes I could do so, but I have not the time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I trust the Senator will do so, and when 
he brings it in I will place my list against his, and I will guar- 
antee that mine will be twenty times more significant. 

Mr. FALL. And when I make my speech I will place in the 
Recorp the which the Senator made in this Chamber on 
the 7th day of March, 1912, with reference to just how this 
propaganda was being brought about, when he stated it was paid 
for by the Carnegie Peace Foundation. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. And when the Senator rises to do that, I 
shall state from my place upon the floor of the Senate that the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation has not spent one dollar in promot- 
ing propaganda for the league of nations, but is withholding 
its support from it. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I, of course, will not enter into 
any controversy with the Senator until I bring my proofs here, 
when I will show him from the official statements of the League 
oi anfore Peace that the Carnegie Peace Foundation is be- 

d it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And I shall show the Senator that the 
League to Enforce Peace has not received a dollar from the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation for this purpose. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, may I add one word more, with 
the permission of the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New 
Mexico has the floor. 

Mr. FALL. I have no doubt the Senator from Nebraska is 
very familiar with the source from which the funds are de- 
rived in this case; I have none except of a negative character. 


NEAR EAST RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill to which I referred this 
morning for the incorporation of the Near East Relief Associa- 
tion. I may say that since this morning I have conferred with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krna], and he finds no objection 
to the bill. I mention again the fact that it has been reported 
unanimeusiy by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the immediate -consider- 
ation of the bill; but I did not mean to cenvey the idea to the 
Senator from Iowa that I had no objection to the bill. I shall 
vote against the bill, but I have no objection to its consider- 
ation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I may have stated it a little broadly. 
The statement of the Senator from Utah to me was that he 
had no objection to the present consideration of the bill. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that the bill be considered at 
this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state what is the pur- 
pose of the bill? 

Mr. CUMMINS. There is now in existence, and has been for 
some time, a large association for the relief of the people of 
the Turkish Empire, mainly the Armenians. The Senator from 
Tennessee and all other Senators are familiar with the terrific 
suffering and the great want that exist in that part of the 
world. It has been found that the relief can be administered 
much more economically and much more effectively if the asso- 
ciation through which it is administered is organized under a 
law of the United States, instead of being purely a voluntary 
association. The bill does not involve the contribution of one 
penny from the Treasury. of the United States. It is entirely 
an altruistic effort to relieve some of the suffering that exists 
in that part of the world. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It merely incorporates it under the Federal 
law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It merely incorporates it as a corporation of 
the District of Columbia. It is purely benevolent, and is very 
much needed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Government incur any obliga- 
tion of any kind? 

Mr. CUMMINS. None whatever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator frem Iowa for the immediate consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 180) to incorporate 
Near East Relief, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following persons, ney James L. 
Barton, Cleveland H. Dodge, Henry Morgenthau, Edwin M. Bulkley, 
Alexander J. Hemphill, Charles R. Crane, William Howard Taft, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Bihu "Root, A! ey 1. r Charles W. Eliot, 

Pratt Judson, Char les E. „ Arthur Brown, John 55 Caiver f 


William I. Chamberlain, Roper J. - Cuddihy, € “Cleveland . Do Dodge, William 
5 W James Cardinal Gibbons, David H. Greer, Harold A. Hatch, 


5. C. MeCo ck. Charles 
acre eee Henry B. F. 5 William B. — — John R. Mo ott, 
¥rank Mason North, George A. Plimpton, u hinelander, ‘William 
illiam Sloane, Edward 


Lincoln ae Fcc Spon os Sree, James M. S 
Char’ . V. ga Wheeler, Stanley “White, Ra Lyman 
Wilbur, Talcott 7 aati Stephen S. Wise, their Sanne tes and 
ly are hereby in rated and declared to be a 
ey, corporate of the District of Columbia by the name of Near East 
ef and by that name shall be known and have perpetual succession, 
with 8 8 limitations, and ‘restrictions herein contained. 
Sec. 2. That the object for which said corporation is e eee 
po roviđe relief and to assist in the repatriation, rehabilitation, 
and reestablishment of suffering and dependent peo le of the Neat 
and adjacent areas; to prov — for the care of orphans and widows 
and to promote the social, economi 4 and industrial welfare of those 
who have been ee ph destitute, or dependent directly or indirectly, by 
inem control. o of war, the cruelties of men, or other causes beyond 
3. That the direction.and management of the affairs of the cor- 
poration, and the 33 eee its vot the and funds, shall be vested in a 
rd of trustees, to be the following individuals: James L. 
Barton, Cleveland II. ry Morgenthau, Edwin M. Bulkley, 
Evans Hughes: Elina” a ca M Crang, Wiliam Howard “Eliot, E 
8, u 0 ram “a arles 0 
e 
m n, ve “oy 

T. Ellis, James Cardinal G Dodge, 

William I. Haven, Myron T. 


Char 
Macfarland, William B . Milar John R. Mott, 


Macfarland, Henry F. 

Frank Mason North, George A. : Umpton, Philip Rhinelander, William 
Jay Schieffelin, George T. tt, Albert Shaw, William Sloane, Edward 
Lincoin 8 Robert Eliot Speer, James M. Speers, Oscar Straus, 


rry A. 
Wilbur, Taine Williams, and Stephen 8. Wise, who shall constitute the 
board tute the members of the corporation. 
Vacancies occurring by death, resignation, or otherwise shall be filled by 
the remaining trustees in such manner as the bylaws 3 prescribe, 
and the persons so elected shall thereupon become trustees and also mem- 
bers of the corporation. 

Suc. 4. That the eni oe office 6f the corporation shall be located in 
the District of Columbia, but offices may be maintained and mectings of 
the corporation or of the trustees and committees may be held in ether 
places, such as the by-laws may from time to time fix. 

Sec. 5. That the said trustees shall be entitled to take, hold, and ad- 
minister any securities, funds, or property which may be “transferred to 
them for the purposes and objects hereinbefore enumerated by the exist- 
ing and unincorporated American Committee for Armenian and Syrian 
Relief, aza such other funds or property as may at any time be given 
devised, o r bequeathed to them or 28 such corporation, for the purposes of 
the trust; with full from time to time to adopt a common seal, to 
appoint officers, whether members of the board of trustees or otherwise, 
and such employees as may be deemed necessary for c: g on the 
business of the corporation, and at such salaries or with such remunera- 
tion as they may think proper; and full power to adopt by-laws and 
such rules or regulations as may be necessary to secure the safe and con- 
venient transaction of the business of the corporation. 

Sec. 6. That as soon as may be possible after the passage of this act 
a meeting 1 the f * piain hereinbefore named shall be called by Cleveland 
H. Dodge, Hi en 2 1 Abram I. Elkus, Edwin M. Bulkl ee 
ander J, Hemph William B. Millar, George T. Scott, James L. rton, 
and Charles . Vickrey, or any six of them, at the Borough of Manhattan 
in the city of New York, by notice served in person or by mail, addres: 
to each 2 at his place of residence; and — said trustees named 
herein, a majority t f, being assembled, sh all organize and pro- 
ceed to adopt by-laws, to elect officers, and generally to organize the said 

ration. 

ec. 7. That a meeting of the incorporators, their associates, or suc- 
cessors shall be held once in every year after the 2 of incorporation 
at such time and place as shall be prescribed in the by-laws, when the 
annual reports of the officers and pA bet boards shall be presented and 
members of the executive board elected for the ensuing T Special 

Ses ae of the corporation may be called upon such notice as may be 


Src. 8. That a copy of the acy ce and by-laws and of all amend- 
ments thereto shall filed with the Congress when adepted, and on or 
before the Ist day ef April ak year said corporation shall make and 
transmit to the Congress a report of its pro ings for the year ending 
December 31 preceding, 3 in such report the names and residences 
of its officers. and a full and itemized account of all receipts and ex- 


9 
Suc. 9. That the corporation shall have no power to issue certificates 


of — ‘or declare or pay any dividends, or otherwise distribute to its 
members a Pi of its 8 or the proceeds therefrom, or from its 
tions. tion of the corporation otherwise than by act of 
onare the e shall escheat to the United States. 
10. That all members and officers of the corporation and of its 
governing. bod body may reside in or be citizens of any place within the 
nit 
Sec. 11. ‘That the franchise herein granted shall terminate at the 
expiration of 25 years from 5 date of the approval of the act; and that 
Craton reserves the right to repeal, alter, or amend this act at any 
t 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think all Americans heartily ap- 
prove of the objects sought by those who are asking for a charter 
from Congress and are grateful for the splendid work which has 
been accomplished by the philanthropic and patriotic Americans 
named in this bill in the Near East, and particularly in Armenia. 
The work which the men named in this bill and other philan- 
thropic Americans have performed for the relief of the Arme- 
niens deserves the highest praise, and I should be reluctant to 
offer any impediment to the work which they contemplate per- 
forming in the future. The situation in Armenia is so deplor- 
able as to excite the sympathies of all people. The people of 
the United States have been called upon to make generous con- 
tributions to alleviate the suffering there existing, and some 
legal organization or instrumentality is needed in order to 
properly carry out the wishes of these who are so generously 
contributing for the salvation of the starving and suffering 
Armenians, 
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While applauding the altrnism and benevolence of those en- 
gaged in this great work, I have objected to this bill, as I have 
objected to other bills that have come before the Judiciary 
Committee that created special corporations by special and pri- 


vate Federal acts. There is a general incorporation act, ap- 
plicable to the District of Columbia, and there is no real or 
valid reason why resort is not had to this law. The persons 
named in the pending bill could incorporate under the laws of 
the District of Columbia, or, if they preferred, they could or- 
gunize under the laws of some State. I am not aware of any 
power upon the part of the Federal Government to grant special 
charters for private undertakings or to enact general incorpora- 
tion laws for private business pursuits. The Federal Govern- 
ment bas a right, of course, to grant charters to organizations 
that are employed for governmental purposes; but I do not 
think it is the function, nor is it within the power of the Federal 
Government, to grant charters to private individuals to engage 
in private work, although that work may be charitable and 
benevolent. The Federal Government is one of limited and 
enumerated powers; it is not within the power of the Federal 
Government to give charters to individuals to carry on local 
banks or manufacturing institutions or to engage in.charitable 
and philanthropic activities. 

It may not create corporations to operate within the States and 
to engage in purely private business. The States under their 
clear and undoubted authority may authorize the formation of 
corporations or partnerships; they may prescribe the conditions 
under which artificial persons, such as corporations, may exist 
and operate. But the authority of the National Government is 
entirely different. 

It should not and it can not validly create corporations to en- 
gage in the usual business of the ordinary corporation. 

It may organize a company to perform some governmental 
function. It may provide for the organization of fiscal agencies 
when their functions are related to the Government and are 
deemed to be for its welfare and as essential to the discharge 
of its proper functions. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
momens in order that I may reply to a suggestion he has just 
made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. I yield, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think I understand the standpoint of the 
Senator from Utah, and, generally speaking, I think it is right 
and sound, but the Congress of the United States has the same 
power specially to incorporate a corporation of the District of 
Columbia that it has to enact the general law under which in- 
dividuals can incorporate themselves as a corporation of the 
District of Columbia. I think the Senator from Utah will admit 
the correctness of that proposition. 

Mr. KING. I was coming to that Mr, President. I think I 
assent, if I understand the Senator from Iowa, to the last sug- 
gestion made by him. I was about to say that an effort has 
been made to differentiate this bill from other bills that have 
come before the Judiciary Committee, where the plan was to 
secure a Federal charter without reference to the District of 
Columbia and the authority of Congress to legislate for it, but 
solely upon the theory that Congress could rightfully create by 
special act a corporation to operate anywhere within or without 
the United States and for purely private purposes. It is possible 
that there is a distinction between an act which grants a Federal 
charter to A, B, and C for the purpose of engaging in a certain 
business, and one which authorizes them as a corporation within 
the District of Columbia to do the same thing; yet I confess to a 
feeling of dizziness and uncertainty when I undertake to follow 
the distinction. This is a measure creating a private corporation 
by special act of Congress, and the corporation can not be said 
to be under general law, or referable to general law, because 
the act creating it says that it is under or within the District of 
Columbia, The individuals asking for this charter undoubtedly 
believe that a Federal charter will give them a prestige and a 
standing that they would not enjoy if they incorporated under 
some State law or incorporated under the Federal incorporation 
act of the District of Columbia. They are not willing to avail 
themselyes of the many avenues open to them to incorporate, 
They decline to secure a charter from a State or to avail them- 
selves of the general act of the District. Apparently they are 
not so much concerned in having a legal entity, a corporation 
enjoying the privileges and advantages which would follow—as 
in securing some advantage from the claim that they are a gov- 
ernmental organization or an arm of the Government—a creation 
of-Congress called into existence by special act. 


A number of the gentlemen who are interested in this mat- 
ter—and they are all admirable men—have spoken to me and 
have sought to abate any opposition that I might have to the 


bill by referring to the worthy objects lying back of it, and I 


have freely conceded that the objects were of the highest pur- 
pose. As I understand the position of these splendid men, it 
was that a Federal charter would give standing and prestige 
to this organization; that the organization would come in con- 
tact more or less with representatives of other nations; and i? 
it were known that it was chartered by the Congress of the 
United States it would enjoy to a greater or less degree the 
prestige of a Federal agency and would be regarded as an arm 
or instrumentality of the Government, and its officers and rep- 
resentatives would receive greater consideration. I can well 
understand how peoples abroad would not look into the legal 
questions involved, and would assume that a corporation acting 
under a charter from the United States was an agency of the 
Federal Government and its officers were representatives of 
that Government. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think that it could be or ever 
would be contended that it is an agency of the Federal Goy- 
ernment; but if the representation of the fact, which is that it 
is a corporation chartered by act of Congress, will make the 
association more effective, if it can administer more relief, if 
it can help humanity a little more because it is incorporated by 
Congress than otherwise, why should it not be done, for surely 
there never was greater need than now for help of this charac- 
ter in the particular region to which this bill applies? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I assent to the latter part of the 
statement of my distinguished friend. My sympathies have 
been aroused, as have the sympathies of all Americans for 
many years, over the condition of the people of Armenia. The 
atrocities inflicted upon them, the brutalities to which they 
have been subjected by Turkey, have excited the indignation 
of the civilized world; and I think I may say without successful 
challenge that the American people with practical unanimity 
feel that Turkey’s power ought to be broken and destroyed for- 
ever; that she should be driven from Europe and no longer exer- 
cise authority over Armenia and her oppressed and bleeding 
people. And all concur that there should be succor and relief 
earried to these suffering people. But that is not the only ques- 
tion that we are considering now. 

I do not quite agree with the implication of my distinguished 
friend that we ought to permit an organization, no matter how 
benevolent or worthy the object of the organization is, to trade 
upon the fact that it is a Federal corporation. By that I 
mean that when laws exist under which corporations may be 
formed we ought not to incorporate them by special act of 
Congress in order that they may possess superior standing and 
prestige, no matter how beneficent the objects may be for which 
they were organized. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KING. I yield. } 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the power which I hope we are about to 
exercise were beyond our authority under the Constitution, I 
would agree with the Senator from Utah entirely; but it is not 
beyond our authority under the Constitution. We have a right 
to exercise this power. Now, if in incorporating this associa- 
tion we signify to the world that Congress realizes the hopeless 
and helpless condition of the people over there, and that it 
really is a message of sympathy as well as a message of relief 
to these oppressed and tortured men and women and children, 
why should we not exercise some part of our constitutional 
power to make the world understand that we want to give these 
people all the relief which the charity and benevolence of the 
people of the United States are willing to give them? 

I can not understand why we should not and could not and 
ean not do that with the greatest propriety. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Congress of the United States, 
in the exercise of its undoubted power, some years ago passed 
a law for the organization of private corporations within the 
District of Columbia. I concede that the Congress of the United 
States has the power to legislate over and with respect to the 
District of Columbia. It may treat it as territory belonging to 
and under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government, in the 
same manner that it legislates with respect to Territories, In- 
deed, it may go further and it has greater power perhaps than 
it has over Territories. Congress, out of the public domain, 
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carves Territories, such as Arizona and New Mexico and others 
that have now become States, and it legislates with respect to 
those Territories; but when they become States its power with 
respect to them is entirely different. 

It was the duty of Congress to enact a general incorporation 
statute to meet the private business and industrial needs of 
those residing within the District of Columbia and those who 
desired to do business within the District. This duty was per- 
formed and a satisfactory and liberal statute was 
But this law is ignored by the proponents of this bill; they seek 
a special act, and ask Congress to exercise powers which a 
State might possess. 

Congress, if it did not question its power to create by special 
act private corporations, did determine that it was unwise to 
pursue this course, and thereupon enacted a general incorpora- 
tion act, under which individuals might form corporations in 
the District of Columbia. Those seeking the charter provided 
by this bill may resort to that act, as other individuals have 
resorted to it, and they may form a corporation having powers 
adequate and competent for the discharge of the duties and the 
achievement of the objects which are sought to be accomplished 
in the bill now under consideration. 

Even if it be conceded that this proposed legislation is within 
the power of the Federal Government, that it is not a Federal 
charter in the sense that we would grant a charter aside from 
and outside of the District of Columbia, but that it is tied to 
the District of Columbia and is legislation in its behalf, and 
is referable to its power to pass a general incorporation act 
for the District of Columbia, still I insist that it is unwise to 
grant a special charter. States long ago discovered the impro- 
priety of granting special charters, either for municipal corpo- 
rations or for private corporations. General statutes providing 
for corporations contain provisions for dealing with them. 
Their powers are defined, the manner of supervision is set 
forth, and the manner of their dissolution is prescribed. But 
corporations specially created must be dealt with differently. 
Here Congress would have to exercise visitorial powers, and 
quite likely only by special act of Congress could the charter be 
revoked. 

I think that special charters are unwise and improper, and 
certainly can not be defended where no necessity therefor 
exists. However, I do not think this charter can be referred to 
the general power which the Government has to legislate with 
respect to incorporations in the District of Columbia. This will 
be called a special charter granted by Congress, not in connec- 
tion with the District of Columbia, but as an independent grant 
of power; and in that view I deny the power of the Federal 
Government to grant the charter or to enact this legislation. 

I shall content myself with voting against the bill, but shall 
offer no obstacle to its immediate consideration. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I understand the Senator to take the posi- 
tion that the Congress has no power to pass such an act of in- 
corporation. Is it not true that the Congress has, in numerous 
instances before, passed acts of incorporation somewhat similar 
in principle to this, so that if this passes it will in no sense con- 
stitute a precedent in the first instance? There are numerous 
precedents existing of acts passed exactly in the class with this 
act. Is not that true? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the Senator is right. The 
Senator will recall that he served upon a committee that inves- 
tigated the National. German-American Alliance. That or- 
ganization existed in virtue of a special charter granted by 
the Congress of the United States; and I think I do not mis- 
conceive the view of the Senator when I say that it was his 
opinion—I know it was mine—that that was a very unwise 
thing for Congress to have done, even though the Senator may 
not believe that Congress did not have the power to do that 
thing. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; I quite concede that it was an unwise 
thing for the Congress to have done, because of the event, the 
outcome. My recollection is that the American Red Cross was 
incorporated by special act of Congress. In that I may be mis- 
taken. It occurs to me that the purposes of the corporation 
which this bill seeks to create are quite similar to the purposes 
of the American Red Cross. 

Mr, KING. If the Senator will permit me, I grant that there 
are a number of precedents for legislation of this character; 
and yet I feel sure that the Senator, belonging to the same 
school of political thought to which I belong, will agree with 
me that the Federal Government was not organized for the 
purpose of granting private charters to individuals to carry 


on enterprises and industries and charitable and philanthropic 
undertakings; that the power of the Federal Government to 
grant charters is limited to those charters that relate to 
governmental purposes and in the execution of governmental 
functions. Congress would have the power to grant a charter 
for a Federal bank, for some fiscal agency of the Government; 
that would be serving a national and a Federal purpose; but 
it would not have the power to grant a charter for the purpose 
of carrying on some manufacturing plant or industry or for 
the 8 of engaging in some charitable or philanthropie 
wor) 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, when I rose awhile ago 
and asked the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cms] to explain 
the provisions of the bill, I did not do so for the purpose of 
objecting to this particular bill. I did not know that this bill 
had been reported, and did not know what it was, and wanted 
to know before it was actually voted on. I have since seen the 
bill and examined it, and wish to say that I am heartily in 
favor of it. I believe it is a very proper measure. 

I want to read from the second section of the bill, showing 
its object: 

That the ob; for which said corporation is incorporated shall be 
to provide re to assist in the repatriation, rehabilitation, and 
reestablishment of suffering and dependent le of the Near East and 
adjacent areas; to provide for the care of orphans and widows and to 

romote the social, economic, 3 welfare of those who have 
rendered destitute, or dependent directly or indirectly, by the 
in e of war, the cruelties of men, or other causes beyond their 

It appears from this bill that a number of philanthropic men 
have organized themselves together for the purpose of aiding 
principally the Armenians, the people in the Near East. To my 
mind, it is a most desirable thing. It is a most desirable way of 
managing this particular kind of a charity, because that is what 
it is. It is much better than if the Government undertook it. 
It is better in every way; and it seems to me that the Govern- 
ment * give it its approval and its backing, as far as that 
may be. 

These people do not ask anything of the Government. They 
do not ask the Government to contribute. The Government is 
not obligated to do anything except to give a general charter to 
the corporation which is to be organized. The reason for the 
organization or interpretation is perfectly apparent from section 
5, of which I read just a short part: 


Panett rrer o3 — — by the existing and un- 
incorpora pn de — for Armenian and Syrian Relief, saa 
such other * or . as — at any time be given, devised, 
bequeathed to or to such corporation, for the purposes of the . 

We all are from common experience that usually matters of 
this kind can be handled better by a corporation than by an unin- 
corporated society. The part that the Government is to play in 
it is distinctly set out in section 9, as follows: 

That the corporation shall have no power to issue certificates of stock 
or ee or pay at dividends, or otherwise distribute to its members 
— of i r the proceeds th scone or from its operations. 

EDOTA ration otherwise tban by act of Congress the 
escheat to the United States. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the bill should pass, and 
pass unanimously. It is for a worthy p It is for a pur- 
pose that the Government ought to be behind; and I hope it will 


so pass. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCKELLAR], in the eulogy which he has just passed upon the 
objects of the bill, utterly misconceives the position which has 
been taken by myself with respect to this measure. There is 
no question but that the purposes, as I stated, are worthy. 
I have the highest praise for the splendid work performed by 
the Christian men who have carried the banner of hope and 
help to the stricken peoples of Asia Minor. I know of the 
great work which they have done, and of the still greater work 
which they have in contemplation. 

There is a great deal of difference between the objects of an 
organization and the organization itself, or the power to create 
the organization. I stated before, as I state now, that there 
ought to be an incorporation. This bill is of such a character 
as that a legal corporation ought to exist, rather than a vol- 
untary association or a partnership, limited or otherwise. My 
contention is that the incorporation should be formed under 
the act of the District of Columbia, which is sufficiently broad 
and comprehensive for it to obtain all of the power which this 
bill gives, and all of the power that any organization should 
desire. If it were not desired to incorporate under the laws 
of the District of Columbia, then the organization could be 
effected under the e act of any of the States of 
the Union. 
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My contention is that a direct charter by Congress, even 
for a worthy and a charitable purpose, is beyond the power of 


the Federal Government. The Federal Government has the 
right, in dealing with the District of Columbia, to authorize 
by general law the formation of corporations within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and I concede that if this can be considered 
merely the exercise of that power, then undoubtedly this bill 
is constitutional. If it be a direct assertion of power, if it 
be in harmony with the theory of some that Congress may 
incorporate any organization for any purpose within the United 
States and clothe it with full authority to engage in private 
business, then I deny the power of the Federal Government to 
pass this or similar acts, - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there be no 
mare to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the 

enate, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ATLAS LUMBER CO. AND OTHERS, 


Mr. KELLOGG. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
— 5 up for consideration Senate bill 715, which I send to the 
desk. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of a 
bill, which will be stated by the Secretary. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, after the bill is read, will the Sen- 
ator make an explanation of it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. 

The Secretary read the bill (S. 715) for the relief of the Atlas 
Lumber Co., Babcock & Willcox, Johnson, Jackson & Corning 
Co., and the ©. H. Klein. Brick Co., each of which companies 
furnished to Silas N. Opdahl, a failing Government contractor, 
certain building materials which were used in the construction 
of Burke Hall at the Pierre Indian School, in the State of South 
Dakota, as fellows: 


Whereas on the 26th day of July, 1911, Silas N. Opdahl entered into 
a contract with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for the construc- 
tion of a brick dormitory, known as Burke Hall, at the Pierre Indian 
School, at Pierre, 8. Dak., for $30,200, without requiring a bond 
from said Opdahl for the protection of labor and material men, as 
required by the act of Congress of February 24, 1905, amending the 
act of August 13, 1894; and 

Whereas thereafter the firms and corporations hereinafter mentioned 
furnished building materials to said Opdahl for use in the construc- 
tion of said Burke Hall Hy the belief and understanding that the 
Commissioner of Indian- Affairs had 8 the said 1 to give 
the bond required by law for the protection of labor and material men 
and without having any knowledge to the contrary; and 

Whereas the said Opdahl did thereafter, to wit, on the 2ist day of 
November, 1912, complete his said contract for the construction of 
said Burke Hall; and 

Whereas thereafter, to wit, on the 30th day of April, 1913, the proper 
accounting officers of the Government, in er settlement with said 
Opdahl, suspended the sum of $5,688 as liquidated ae for oaa 
on the part of said contractor in the completion of said work, an 
which — was thereafter turned into the Treasury of the United 
States; an 8 

Whereas the said Silas N. Opdahl ever since the said 30th day of 
April, 1913, has been and now is insolvent and unable to pay the 
firms and corporations hereinafter named which furnished him with 
certain building materials for the erection and construction of said 
Burke Hall; and 

Whereas thereafter, to wit, on the 11th day of December, 1913, Bab- 
cock & Willcox instituted a suit, in the name of the United States 
of America, against the said Silas N. Opdahl and the American 
Surety Co. of New York, in their own behalf and in behalf of all 
other persons who supplied labor and material to sald Opdahl in the 
construction of snid Burke Hall whose claims for labor and material 
were then unpaid; and 

Whereas said suit has been prosecuted to final judgment and it has 
been adjudged and determined that the said American Surety Co. 
of New York was not liable to material men who furnished materials 
to said Opdahl under his said contract with the Government (Bab- 
cock & We lcox v. American Surety Co. of New York, 236 Fed Rep., 
840) ; an 

Werehi the various firms and corporations hereinafter named bave no 
relief in the premises except through and by virtue of an act of 
Congress: Therefore 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, as follows, to 
wit: To the Atlas Lumber Co., a West Migs a= corporation, at Min- 
neapolls, Minn., the sum of $3,530.65; to C. W. Babcock and T. B. 
Willcox, copartners as Babcock & Willcox, of Kasota, Minn., the sum 
of $456.95; to Johnson, Jackson & e Co a Minnesota corpora- 
tion, of Minneapolis, Minn., the sum of $855.94; and to C. H. Klein 
and C. T. Klein, copartners as the C. H. Klein Brick Co., of Chaska, 


Minn., the sum of $186.68. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, a similar bill was unani- 
mously recommended by the Committee on Claims and passed 
the Senate last winter, but failed to pass the House because it 
came in so late in the session. 
recommended by the Committee on Claims, 
follows; 


This bill has been unanimously 
The facts are as 


The Secretary of the Interior or the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
in taking the bond of the principal contractor failed to include 
in it a clause, which the act of Congress required the Secretary 
of the Interior to include in the bond, for the payment of the 
claims of the material men and laborers performing the con- 
tract. The law does not permit the subcontractors or material 
men and laborers to have anything to do with the bond or to 
bring a suit upon it until six months after the Government shall 
fail to bring a suit for its own indemnification. By reason of 
that failure of the Interior Department the court held that the 
bond was not security as the law requires for the material men. 
The Government having deducted something over $5,000 from 
the amount of the contract it is not the loser of a dollar, so the 
Secretary of the Interior has recommended the passage of the 
bill, as there is no way to appropriate the money for the pay- 
ment of the claims without an act of Congress. As the claims 
are to be paid without interest, the Government will still be 
ahead $200. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


NATIONAL BUDGET SYSTEM. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate resolution No. 58, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a special committee to devise a 
plan for a budget system. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the resolution, which had been reported from the Commit- 
tee on Rules with an amendment, to insert after the word “ com- 
mittee,” in line 1, the words “to be composed of 10 members, 
6 to be chosen from the majority party and 4 from the minority 
party,” so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That there be appointed a s 1 committee to be composed 
of 10 members, 6 to be chosen from the majority party and 4 from 
the minority party, of the Senate to devise a plan for a by — system, 
and that said committee shall report a plan for a national budget not 
later than September 1, 1919. 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to ask the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
McCormick] a question. The resolution reads: 


That there shall be appointed a special committee. 


By whom? Should not the words“ by the Vice President“ be 
inserted? 

Mr. McCORMICK. No; it was intended by the Committee on 
Rules that the committee should be selected by the Senate. 

Mr. KENYON. Do I understand the Senator, then, that the 
Committee on Rules will appoint the committee? 

Mr. McCORMICK. No; the Senate itself is to select the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. KENYON. The resolution does not so state. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The resolution may be corrected in that 
regard. 

Mr. KING. I think that would be implied. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator further with 
reference to the date. It reads: 


Not later than September 1, 1919. 


Mr. McCORMICK. That is due to the fact that the resolution 
was reported a month ago and has not been acted upon. 

Mr. KENYON. Would it not be better to fix a later date? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Let it be December 1. 

Mr. KENYON. I move to substitute the word “ December” 
for the word “ September.” : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. In line 5, page 1, strike out“ September“ 
and insert in lieu thereof December,” so as to read: 

Not later than December 1, 1919. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Illinois 
a further question. The committee is to be composed of 10 
members, 6 to be chosen from the majority and 4 from the 
minority party. Does not the Senator feel that that is rather a 
large committee? 

Mr. McCORMICK. If the Senator from Iowa wishes to 
amend to make it read five and three, respectively, I shall have 
no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President——_. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McCORMICK. I yield. 
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Mr. KING. Would it not be better to make it a committee of. 


seven, four from the majority and three from the minority, to 
be appointed by the Vice President? 

Mr. McCORMICK. In the absence of the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Knox], the chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
I would not care to accept an amendment so far-reaching as 
that. The committee amended the resolution which I intro- 
duced and fixed the number of members and the proportion 
between the majority and the minority, and the committee in- 
tended that the special committee should be selected by the 
Senate. I do not feel free to accept the amendment to the 
amendment in the absence of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LODGE. If I may interrupt the Senator, the plan of the 
Committee on Rules is that this committee shall be made up as 
all committees of the Senate are made up. 

Mr. McCORMICK.. Precisely. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not going to urge a reduction, then, in 
number, though I think it could accomplish more with a smaller 
committee. It will be difficult to get them all together. 

Mr. McCORMICK. I think in writing in the amendment the 
clerk of the committee erred in placing the words “of the Sen- 
ate” at the end of line 3 instead of at the end of line 1. I sug- 
gest that that correction be made in the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Secretary. Transpose the words “of the Senate” from 
the end of line 3 to the end of line 1, so as to read: 


That there be appointed a special committee of the Senate— 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMICK. To meet the objection raised by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, I move to strike out the word“ appointed“ and 
to insert in lieu thereof the word “ elected,” in line 1. 

Mr, LODGE. I do not think there is any necessity for that 
amendment. The resolution as it stands provides for the com- 
mittee like any other Senate committee. 

Mr. McCORMICK. If it follows the usual form, of course I 
have no objection. 

Mr. KENYON. Permit me to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts whether as the resolution stands the committee would 
be appointed by the Rules Committee? 

Mr. LODGE. No; not at all. We are establishing here a 
select committee for a temporary purpose, and it will be ap- 
pointed like all other committees. The names will be brought in 
by the committee on committees of the majority and minority, 
respectively, as in the case of all other committees. 

Mr. KING. I think the position of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is correct, for it implies that the body itself shall name 
the committee, and the amendment suggested by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois would not be necessary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do I understand the Senator from Illinois 
to say that he will withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Yes; I withdraw the proposed amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. I call attention to the fact that the language 
of the rule is: 

The following standing committee shall be appointed. 


It does not say by whom, but they are appointed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a committee amend- 
ment, which the Secretary will report. 

The Secretary. The committee proposes to amend by insert- 
ing after the end of line 1 the words: 

compo of 
1 ve: can Ay partes 6 to be chosen from the majority party 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the resolution as amended. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I ask to have the resolution read as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution as amended. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That there be appointed a special committee of the Senate 
to be composed of 10 members, 6 to be chosen from the majority party 
and 4 from the minority pai , to devise a plan for a bu zet system, 
and that said committee shall report a plan for a national budget not 
later than December 1, 1919. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Massachusetts 
thinks that under the resolution the special committee will take 
the course of general committees and be selected by the Senate? 

Mr. LODGE. That is the language of the rule, I do not think 
there can be any doubt about it. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 3 o'clock 
and 50 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, July 15, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate July 14, 1919. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Henry H. Watkins, of Anderson, S. C., to be United States 
district judge for the western district of South Carolina, vice 
Joseph T. Johnson, deceased. 

MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

C. F. McIntosh, of Indiana, to be a member of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education for a term of three years from 
July 17, 1919. (A reappointment.) 

DIRECTOR BUREAU oF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 

Philip B. Kennedy, of New York, to be Director Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
vice Burwell S. Cutler, resigned. 

(By transfer from commercial attaché.) 

Assistant DIRECTOR BUREAU oF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 

COMMERCE. 

Roy S. MacElwee, of New York, to be First Assistant Director 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, vice Grosvenor M. Jones, resigned. . 


ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Melvin H. Coulston, of New York, to be Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents, vice Francis W. H. Clay, deceased. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE. 
Mrs. Minnie L. Bray, of Carson City, Nev., to be register of 


the land office at Carson City, Nev., vice Shober J. Rogers, 
resigned. 


MEMBER OF THE CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS COMMISSION. 


Col, E. Eveleth Winslow, Corps of Engineers, for appoint- 
ment as a member of the California Débris Commission, pro- 
vided for by the act of Congress approved March 1, 1893, en- 
titled “An act to create the California Débris Commission and 
regulate hydraulic mining in the State of California,” vice 
Col. William H. Heuer, United States Army, retired. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY PROMOTION, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Theodore L. Welles, jr., Corps of Engineers, 
from October 23, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Conrad P. Hardy, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 26, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Ernest W. Dichman, Corps of Engineers, from 
December 4, 1918. X 

Second Lieut. John H. Chase, Corps of Engineers, from De- 
cember 29, 1918. 

Second Lieut. Edwin R. Harrall, Corps of Engineers, from 
January 7, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Albert Haertlein, Corps of Engineers, from 
February 7, 1919. 

Second Lieut. John C. Arrowsmith, Corps of Engineers, from 
March 16, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Edgar Marburg, jr., Corps of Engineers, from 
April 3, 1919. - 

Second Lieut. Harry P. Hart, Corps of Engineers, from 
April 6, 1919. 

Second Lieut. Samuel J. Callahan, Corps of Engineers, from 
April 18, 1919. 

pecena Lieut. John E. Wood, Corps of Engineers, from April 
16, 1919. : 

Second Lieut. Roland Jens, Corps of Engineers, from July 30, 
1918. 

Second Lieut. William E. Thrasher, Corps of Enzineers, from 
August, 20, 1918. 

Second Lieut. George W. Coffey, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 13, 1918. 

Second Lieut. George O. Consoer, Corps of Engineers, from 
October 21, 1918. 

5 Lieut. Count Harvey, Corps of Engineers, from July 
9, 1918. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Brig. Gen. (temporary) Smedley D. Butler to be a colonel in 
the Marine Corps from 9th day of Mareh, 1919. 

Col. (temporary) George C. Thorpe to be a colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 9th day of March, 1919. 

Col. (temporary) Alexander S. Williams to be a lieutenant 
colonel in the Marine Corps from the 8th day of February, 1919. 

Lieut. Col. (temporary) Julius S. Turrill to be a lieutenant 
colonel in the Marine Corps from the 9th day of March, 1919. 

Maj. (temporary) Harold F. Wirgman to be a major in the 
Marine Corps from the 8th day of February, 1919. 

Maj. (temporary) Joseph A. Rossell to be a major in the 
Marine Corps from the 9th day of March, 1919. 

Col. Logan Feland to be a brigadier general in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 9th day of March, 1919. 

Lieut. Col. Harold C. Snyder to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corpa, for temporary service, from the 8th day of February, 
1919. 

Lieut. Col. Alexander S. Williams to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the gth day of March, 1919. 

Maj. Howard H. Kipp to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 8th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1919. 

Maj. Ellis B. Miller to be a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the 9th day of March, 1919. 

The following-named captains to be majors in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service, from the Ist day of July, 1918: 

Evans O. Ames, 

Stanley M. Muckleston, and 

William H. Davis. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 2d day of 
July, 1918: 

Robert A. Barnet, jr., 

Frank B. Wilbur, 

Francis B. Reed, 

Lester D. Johnson, 

John Kaluf, 

Judson H. Fitzgerald, and 

Samuel A. Milliken, 

The folloaving-named first Heutenants to be captains in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 19th day of 
July, 1918: 

Henry D. F. Long, 

James Diskin, 

Ross L. Iams, 

Lee Carter, 

George Nielsen, 

Wyle J. Moore, 

Charles D. Baylis, 

Richard B. Dwyer, 

William G. Kilgore, 

Harry E. Leland, 

Winfield S. Cranmer, 

John F. Leslie, 

David R. Nimmer, 

Georges F. Kremm, 

Walter H. Batts, and 

Trevor G. Williams. 

The following-named first lieutenants to.be captains in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 15th day of Au- 
gust, 1918: 

David L. Ford, and 

Josephus Daniels, jr. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 17th day of Au- 
gust, 1918: 

Horace Talbot, 

Edward B. Moore, 

Frank W. Hemsoth, 

Emil M. Northenscold, 

David Kipness, 

Robert K. Ryland, 

William D. Wray, 

Uley O. Stokes, 

Charles P. Phelps, 

Sherman L. Zea, and 

Harold W. Whitney. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 2d day of 
January, 1919: 

Herbert S. Keimling, 

Ramie H. Dean, 


Raymond P. James, 
Fred J. Zinner, 
Reuben E. Puphal, 

Stephen Skoda, 

Harold A. Strong, | 

James E. Foster, 

Clarence L. Seward, jr., 

William A. Siefer, 

Wilbur T. Love, 

William S. Fellers, 

Henning F. Adickes, 

Roy W. Conkey, 

Samuel H. Wood, 

Merile H. Stevenson, 

Augustu- Paris, 

Chester E. Orcutt, 

Louis B. West, 

Denzil R. Fowls, 

Forest J. Ashwood, 

George C. Buzby, 

Augustus H. Fricke, 

Edward M. Butler, 

Thomas J. Caldwell, 

Louis E. McDonald, 

George H. Towner, jr., 

Robert A. Cobban, 

Stephen E. St. George, 

Louis Cukela, 

James M. Burns, jr., 

Emmons J. Robb, 

Allan S. Heaton, 

Erwin F. Schaefer, 

Daniel D. Thompson, 

Wilbur Summerlin, 

Charles F. Commings, 

Walter W. Wensinger, 

Robert O. Williams, 

John T. Stanton, 

Virgil P. Schuler, 

Harry S. Davis, 

Peter P. Wood, 

Lawrence E. Westerdahl, 

David N. Richeson, 

Merle J. Van Housen, 

James C. Leech, 

Richard S. Ross, 

Vinton H. Newell, 

Emmit R. Wolfe, 

Stephen A. Norwood, 

Raymond A. O'Keefe, 

Frank M. Cross, 

George W. McHenry, 

Gale T. Cummings, 

Charles W. Holmes, 

Samuel H. Woods, 

Wilbur Eiekelberg, 

Robert A. Butcher, 

Allen J. Burris, 

Earl M. Rees, and 

Carl Gardner. 

Maj. (temporary) Arthur P. Crist, retired, to be a major in 
the Marine Corps, on the retired list, from the 9th day of 
March, 1919. 

Maj. (temporary) Thomas F. Lyons, retired, to be a major in 
the Marine Corps, on the retired list, from the 9th day of March, 
1919. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by Senate July 14, 1919. 
UNITED States AtTorNey. 
J. M. Clements to be United States attorney, District of 
Alaska, division No. 2. 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL BOARD FOE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


C. F. McIntosh to be a member of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 
Ole Thompson to be register of the land office at Crookston, 
inn. 5 


RECEIVER or Pusric- Moneys. 


James P. O'Connell to be receiver of public moneys, Crooks- 
ton, Minn. 


M 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, July 14, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father in heaven, who lives and reigns in the affairs of men, 
we thank Thee for all the great men and true who are striving 
for perfection as individuals, for the purity of the home, the 
betterment of society, and the higher methods of government 
in the physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual life. 

Grant them success in their leadership, that the fruitions of 
life may be altogether in accordance with Thy will and good 
purposes, through Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 12, 1919, 
was read and approved. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—-YETO OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a bill, 
which the Clerk will report by title, with the President’s mes- 
sage regarding the same. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman suspend until the Clerk 
has read the title? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

II. R. 3157. An act making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from New York [Mr. CALD- 
WELL] makes the point that there is no quorum present. Un- 
doubtedly there is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as we have 
to vote by roll call on the veto, I think the gentleman should 
withdraw his point of order of no quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. I suppose the gentleman made it because, 
no doubt, it would be made anyway. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We will have a vote by roll call 
on the message. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York insist 
on his point of order? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I insist on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming moves a call 
of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Andrews, Md. Frear Kin Rainey, H. T. 
Ashbrook Freeman Kreider Reber 
Britten Gallivan ver Reed, W. Va. 
Browne Garrett McClintic Rowan 
Caraway soodall Mann Rowe 
Costello soodwin Mason Scully 
Crago Greene, Vt. Moon Slem 

Eagle Hamill Leely Sm 

Echols Heflin Olney Stiness 
Edmonds Hickey Paige Walters 
Emerson Hicks Peters Wilson, Pa. 
Fairfield Hull. Tenn, Porter Winslow 
Fitzgerald Hutchinson Purnell 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and seventy-nine Members 
have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the 
United States were communicated to the House of Representa- 
tives by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS—VETO OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The SPEAKER. When the point of no quorum was made the 
Chair had laid before the House the Agricultural appropriation 
bill with the message of the President vetoing the same, and 
the question before the House is: Will the House on reconsid- 
eration agree to the bill, the objection of the President to the 
contrary notwithstanding? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the question in controversy has 
been discussed, debated, and voted on twice by this House. The 
fact that it has been considered and passed upon on two occa- 
sions—first, in the Esch bill, when that bill passed this House 
by a vote of 232 to 122; second, in this bill, when passed with- 
out a dissenting vote—and the further fact that the veto has 


suspended every legal authority of the Department of Agri- 
culture to continue its activities, I take it that all will agree 
that we should do everything to expedite the passage of the 
message. And with that situation confronting us, Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill, 
the objections of the President to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MacCRATE. The President having vetoed this bill, are 
the original provisions of the bill subject to a point of order at 
this time? 

The SPEAKER. They are not. The question is on the pas- 
mage 15 the bill over the President's veto. The Clerk will call 

e ro 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 248, nays 135, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 46, as follows: 


YEAS—248. 
Alexander Drane Knutson Sanders, Ind. 
on Dunbar Kraus Sanders, La. 
Anderson Dyer Lampert Sanders, N. Y. 
Andrews, Nebr. ott Langley Saunders, Va. 
Anthony Ellsworth Lanham Schall 
„ ee Esch Wass Lankford os 
yres Evans, Nebr. n 8 
Babka Evans, Ney, Layton Shreve 
Baer Ferris zar Sinclair 
Bankhead Fess Lea, Calif. Sinnott 
Barbour Fields , Ga. isson 
Bee ood Little Smith, Idaho 
Begg Focht Luhring Smith, III. 
Bell Fordney McArthur Smithwi 
Benham 00 McCulloch Snell 
Black McDuffie Snyder 
Blackmon Fuller, III McFadden Steagall 
Bland, Ind. Gandy McKenzie Stedman 
Bland, Va. Garner McKeown Steenerson 
Blanton Godwin, N. C. 3 Strong, Kans. 
Boies Good McLaughlin, MichStrong, Pa. 
Booher ha) i McLaughlin, Nebr.Summers, Wash. 
Bowers 1 McPherson Sumners, Tex. 
Box Graham, III. Major weet 
Brand Green, lowa Mansfield Taylor, Ark. 
Bri Hadle n Taylor, Colo. 
Brinson amilton Monahan, Wis. Taylor, Tenn. 
Brooks, III. Harrison Mondell Thomas 
Brooks, Pa. Hastings Mooney Thompson, Ohio 
uchanan Haugen Moore, Ohio Thompson, Okla. 
Burroughs Hawley Moore, Va. Tillman 
Butler Hayden Morgan Timberlake 
Byrnes, S. C Hays Mott cher 
Campbell, Kans. Hernandez Mudd Towner 
Candler Hersey Murphy Upshaw 
Cannon Hickey Nelson, Mo. Venable 
Carss 1111 Nelson, WIs. Vestal 
ter Hoch Newton, Mo. Vinson 
Christopherson Holland Nicholls, S. C. Voigt 
lark, Fla, Houghton O’Connor Volstead 
lark, Mo. Howard ldfiel Ward 
n Huddleston Oliver Wason 
Cole udspe Overstreet Watkins 
Collier Huap dgett Watson, Pa. 
Connally Hull, Iowa Park Watson, Va. 
Cooper Humphreys Parrish ey 
Copie: Ireland Pou Wheeler 
Gramiton Jacoway uin White, Kans. 
Crisp Jefferis gsdale Williams 
Curry, Calif. Johnson, Ky. Ramseyer Wilson, III. 
Dale Johnson, Miss. Ran „ Wis. Wilson, La. 
Davey Johnson, S. Dak. Rayburn Wilson, Pa. 
Davis, Minn. Johnson, Wash. Reavis Wingo 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Pa. Reed, N. Y. Wise 
Dempsey Jones, Tex. Rhodes Wood, Ind 
Denison Juul Ricketts Woods, Va. 
Dent Kearns iddick Woodyard 
Dickinson, Mo. Kendall Robsion, Ky. Wright 
Dickinson, Iowa Kennedy, Iowa Rodenberg Yates 
Dominick Kincheloe omjue Young, N. Dak. 
Doughton Kinkaid Rubey Young, Tex 
Dowell Kitchin Rucker Zihlman 
NAYS—135. 
Ackerman Cullen Glynn Lehlbach 
Bacharach Currie, Mich, Golatogle Linthicum 
Barkle allinger m, Pa nergan 
BENON Darrow Greene, Mass. Longworth 
Bland, Mo, Dewalt Griest Luce 
Britten Donovan Griffin Lufkin 
Browning Dooling Hardy, Colo, McAndrews 
Brumbaugh Doremus laskell McGlennon 
Burdick Dunn Hersman McKiniry 
Burke Dupré Husted McLane 
Byrns, Tenn. Eagan James MacCrate 
Caldwell Elston Johnston, N. Y. MacGregor 
Campbell, Pa. Evans, Mont. ‘ah: Madden 
Cantrill French Kelley, Mich Magee 
Carew Fuller, Mass. Kelly, Pa. aher 
Casey Gallagher Kennedy, R. I. Mapes 
Chindblom Galliyan ettner Mays 
eary Ganly less Mead 
Coady Gard Kleczka Merritt 
Crowther Garland LaGuardia Michener 
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Miller Parker Rose Temple 
Minahan, N. J. Pell Rouse Tilson 
Montague Phelan Sabath Tinkham 
oon Platt Sanford Treadway 
Moore, Pa. Porter Scott Vaile 
Moores, Ind. Radcliffe Sherwood Vare 
Morin Rainey, J. W. Siegel Walsh 
Newton, Minn, Raker Sims eaver 
Nichols, Mich. Rang Smith, Mich. Webb 
olan Randall, Calif. Smith, N. Y. Webster 
Ce Ri —.— Ste bens, Ohi Waite £ 
n ordan p. o 
Osborne Robinson, N.C. Stevenson White, Me, 
Paige Rogers Sullivan 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, 
Hardy, Tex. 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Andrews, Md Fitzgerald Kin Reed, W. Va. 
broo. ‘eeman Kreider wan 
Browne her Rowe 
y dall T Scully 
Costello Goodwin, Ark. McClintic Slem 
0 Greene, Vt. nn Smal 
Eagle Hamill Mason Stephens, Miss. 
Echols Heflin Neely Stiness 
Edmonds Hicks Olney Walters 
Emerson Hull, Tenn. ters Winslow 
Fairfield Hutchinson Purnell 
Fisher Igoe Rainey, H. T. 


So, two-thirds not having voted in the affirmative, the House 
decided not to pass the bill, the objection of the President to 
the contrary notwithstanding. - 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On the vote: 

Mr. Epmonps and Mr. Barr (to override veto) with Mr. 
Rowe (against). 

Mr. Harpy and Mr. Idox (to override veto) with Mr. SCULLY 
(against). 


Mr, McCurstic and Mr. KING (to override veto) with Mr. 
FITZGERALÐ (against). 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. ‘Two-thirds having failed to vote in the 
affirmative, the bill is not passed. [Applause.] The Chair 
refers the bill to the Committee on Agriculture. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. 
Hutt of Tennessee, has been ill since last Friday, and is 
unable to be here to-day and vote. I want to ask that he be 
indefinitely excused on account of sickness. The doctor has 
forbidden anyone to see him, and I am unable to say how he 
would have voted on this proposition. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, leave of absence will 
be granted. 

There was no objection, 

CORRECTION. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a correction of 
the Recorp. On page 2498, containing the proceedings of day 
before yesterday, Saturday, the 12th instant, an assertion made 
by me is omitted. Immediately before the words This morn- 
ing in the Congressional Library,” should appear the following 
words:“ Samuel Gompers was in Springfield, III., in November, 
1887. He appeared before Gov. Richard J. Oglesby and made 
a plea for mercy for the condemned Haymarket anarchists, 
I was there and saw him and heard him.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Reserving the right to object, I do not 
know just what it is that the gentleman wants to have cor- 
rected. e 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
serves the right to object. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I just want to know what it is that the 
gentleman wants corrected in the RECORD, 

Mr. YATES. The other day, Mr, Speaker, in the House I 
referred to an alleged statement by Mr. Gompers in reference 
to the attitude of the laboring men of America, and I stated 
that I 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I object without any further reservation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts objects. 

Mr. YATES. Very well, Mr. Speaker. 

THE SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for one 
minute, in which to make a statement in regard to the sundry 
civil bill, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Iowa ‘asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, when the veto mes- 
sage of the President was read on the sundry civil appropriation 


bill, on motion that message and the bill were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. Yesterday the Committee on 
Appropriations held quite extensive hearings on the question of 
educational rehabilitation. Those hearings have been sent to the 


Public Printer in order that they may be printed so that the 


Members may have copies when that question comes before the 
House. I am advised that the printed copies of the hearing 
will not be ready for the Members until very late this after- 
noon, ‘It is my intention, therefore, to call up the bill to-mor- 
row morning immediately after the reading of the Journal and 
the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table. 


PROHIBITION OF INTOXICATING BEVERAGES, 


The SPEAKER. The House, under the rule, resolves itself 
automatically into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the prohibition- 
enforcement bill, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] will 
take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state.of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 6810, the prohibition-enforcement bill, 
with Mr. Goop in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 6810, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and to regu- 
late the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for 
other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol 
and promote its use in scientific research and in the development of 
fuel, dye, and other lawful industries. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on Saturday the 
reading of section 1, Title I, had just been completed. Amend- 
ments are now in order to that section. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Icon: Page 2, line 1, after the word 
States,“ strike out the remainder of the section and insert the words 
“and the same is hereby repealed.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
that. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, I make the point of order that that is not 
germane to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
point of order. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, may I ask upon what ground the 
point of order is made? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota will state 
the point of order. 

Mr. VOLSTBAD. It is not germane. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard. I am not 
surprised that this point of order should be made. This bill, 
which is now presented to the House, is divided into three 
parts. The first part has to do with what is called the enforce- 
ment of war-time prohibition. I desire to call the attention 
of the Chair, first, to the proposition that in this bill we find 
incorporated by reference an entire act of Congress. It pro- 
vides that the term “ war prohibition,” as used in this act, shall 
mean the provisions of any act or acts prohibiting the sale and 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors until the conclusion of the 
present war, and thereafter until the termination of demobiliza- 
tion, the date of which shall be determined and proclaimed by 
the President of the United States. 

That reference incorporates in this bill all of the provisions 
of what is known as war-time prohibition contained in the act 
of November 21, 1918, or the rider upon the bill for stimulating 
agriculture. 

The bill further provides that certain terms in that act Shall 
be amended. I desire to call the attention of the Chair, fur- 
ther, to the fact that throughout this bill, in sections 2, 8, and 5, 
there are amendments of the war-time prohibition act. 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, first, that the committee in report- 
ing the bill in this shape can not deprive the House of the 
opportunity to amend or repeal the war-time prohibition act 
by referring to it instead of incorporating it in terms. As far 
as this bill is concerned, and as far as the proceeding of the 
House are concerned, that act might just as well be incorporated 
in this bill in the exact language of the act of November 21, 
1918. Beyond that this bill contains amendments to the act of 
November 21, 1918 ; and while it is true that an amendment may 
not be amended by another proposition which is not germane, 
yet I call the attention of the Chair to the ruling in Hinds’ 
Precedents, in volume 5, section 5824, where a proposition 
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analagous to this was presented. In that case the House had 
under consideration amendments to the bankruptcy act, and 
when the first section was read an amendment was offered re- 
pealing the bankruptcy act. The chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Dalzell, ruled that the amendment was germane. 

I would like to have the Chair read that opinion in connec- 
tion with the point of order just made. Chairman Dalzell over- 
Tuled the point of order and held that the amendment was in 
order, and said: 


It needs no argument to show that it would be competent to amend 
the pending bill, disposing of it section b; on. For example, sec- 
tion 1 may be amended by striking out the words “ amended so as to 
ws” and by substituting the word “repealed,” so that the 
section would read: “That clause 15 of section 1 of an act entitled 
‘An act to establish a uniform system of 8 1 the 
8 approved July 1, 1898, be, and the same hereby, 


e same method may be followed in the case of each and all of the 
sections of the bill in their order. And this process, in the opinion of 
the Chair, may be made to reach to other paragraphs of the bank- 
8 law than those specifically referred to in the See amenda- 
sag a ponore all the sections of the bankruptcy law are germane 

o each other. 

For example, it would be in order to amend the bill by adding addi- 
tional sections amendatory of sections of the bankruptcy law not 
referred to in the bill. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it may be said by some that the war 
prohibition law is not before this Congress in this bill; but if 
you will read the first section you will see that the term “ war 
prohibition” as used in this act shall mean what? It means 
the act of November 21, 1918, and it is just as much in this bill 
as if it had been set out again in the exact language. 

Mr. PADGETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I wish to call to the attention of the commit- 
tee that this first section is simply a definition, and you are 
simply repealing a definition. You are not repealing the act, 
but the definition. 

Mr. IGOE. But, Mr. Chairman, under the guise of a defini- 
tion there is incorporated an act of Congress; and if the whole 
act had been set out in this section, I do not believe there 
would be any question but what we might amend it or repeal 
it, and the only question is whether by referring to it instead 
of incorporating it in this act it can be said that this amendment 
is not germane. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I desire to be heard in fayor 
of the point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, whatever may be the purpose 
and intention of the gentleman who offers this amendment, it is 
clearly an amendment to the war-time prohibition act, not con- 
nected with the single amendment in this bill, and the effect 
of it, if passed, would be twofold: First, it would destroy abso- 
Iutely the definition which Congress is attempting to place in 
this bill, defining intoxicating liquor. Without such a definition 
it would leave it up to the court in each separate, distinct case of 
violation to determine what intoxicating liquor was, whether or 
not the particular liquor which had been sold in violation of the 
law in that case was intoxicating, according to the definition in 
the State statute, if any there were, and if not, then according 
to the uncertain evidence pro and con brought before the court. 
It would just simply hamper the court in enforcing the law and 
tend to nullify this enforcement law. That would be one result 
and one effect if this amendment were passed. 

Mr. PELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. PELL: Is there any reason why, in this as in every other 
Jaw, questions of fact should not be decided by the jury, as they 
have been for 500 years? 

Mr. BLANTON. I tried to explain to the gentleman the other 
day that when the law defines murder, to the effect that when 
any person with malice aforethought, either express or implied, 
with intent to kill and with a deadly weapon, shall take the 
life of any reasonable creature in being, he shall be deemed 
guilty of murder, that when the law so defines murder it does not 
stop there, but defines what each essential element and ingredi- 
ent of the offense is; it definitely defines malice aforethought as a 
guide for the court and jury. In defining the ingredients of 
murder it tells the court what shall constitute malice afore- 
thought. It tells the court what is meant by a reasonable crea- 
ture in being. It tells the court what a deadly weapon is—that 
is, a weapon which is well calculated and likely to produce death 
from the mode and manner of its use—and so forth. Just so 
in this particular law there is an attempt made by this Con- 
gress, as a law-making body, to tell the court what intoxicat- 
ing liquor is, not leaving it to each particular court and jury 
to decide. 

Violators of the law will manufacture frosty, er bevo, or some 
other kind of drink with a large enough per cent of alcohol in it 
to intoxicate, and there will be plenty of witnesses forthcoming 


to swear that it will not intoxicate, if this Congress fails to do 
its duty by defining this term. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I should like to inquire what 
legislation the gentleman is referring to which contains all these 
definitions that he enumerates? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am speaking of the State codes, in those 
States which have codes. I presume the gentleman’s State is 
under the old common law; and, if so, this definition of what 
malice aforethought is and what a deadly weapon is, has been 
understood since a time when the memory of man runneth not 
to the contrary, and it is carried out and enforced by the courts 
of the States. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Is it not always dependent 
upon the decisions which have been rendered; and are not these 
things frequently questions of fact? For instance, what shall 
constitute a deadly weapon is a question of fact. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the distinguished gentleman from 
Pennsylvania mean to tell us that in his State a double-barreled 
shotgun loaded with buckshot is not ipso facto a deadly weapon 
under the common law? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Why, certainly, no; and no 
legislative action would be necessary to tell common people that 
that was so. 

A Mr. BLANTON. Well, that is just what I am trying to do 
ere, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman is not discuss-_ 
ing the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 
and the gentleman will confine himself to the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was trying to do so, but was led away 
from the subject by the questions that were being asked. Mr. 
Chairman, there is an attempt on the part of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Missouri, in addition to destroying the 
definition of intoxicating liquor, to repeal war-time prohibition, 
I submit to the Chair that that is not germane either to the 
said war-time prohibition act or to the present legislation under 
consideration, which in section 1 of Title I amends said war- 
time act only in the one particular of defining intoxicating 
liquor. The point of order should be sustained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the point 
of order very briefly. In the first place, I take issue with the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor] in his statement that this 
bill amends the war prohibition act, except in a very limited 
way, and especially in this section which he seeks to amend. 
There are several laws, Mr. Chairman, passed during the last 
Congress which are known as war prohibition acts. The first 
Jaw upon the subject was an amendment to the first bill passed 
for the purpose of stimulating the production of food in the 
United States. Then in the next food stimulation bill there 
was an amendment added to that bill which provided against 
the sale and manufacture of certain liquors to begin at a cer- 
tain date. 

So that in order to identify the words “ prohibition act” 
as defined in this act and defined in section 1 it is made broad 
enough to refer to any one of those acts, or all of them to- 
gether. 

If this bill were seeking to amend a bill which provided for 
nothing else except war prohibition, it is questionable whether 
it would be in order to move to repeal the law itself: it would 
not be in order unless several sections were involved in the 
amendment under consideration. 

This bill does not amend the war prohibition act except as to 
the definition of intoxicating liquors. It does not change the 
penalties. The bill is not an amendment of any section in any 
previous act or any war prohibition provision, It simply identi- 
fies war prohibition acts referring to them in section 1. 

It so happens that all the laws that contained provisions for 
war prohibition are upon entirely different subjects. If the 
gentleman’s amendment is held in order, if it is held to be 
germane, it not only repeals the several war prohibition acts 
passed during the last Congress, but the food provision bills 
passed in the last Congress most of which have no relation 
whatever to intoxicating liquor. 

There was no separate war prohibition act passed. All the 
war prohibition acts were amendments added to bills which 
primarily dealt with other subjects independent of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. So if this amendment is in order as offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri it not only would repeal all the 
provisions of war-time prohibition, but the provisions of the 
food stimulation act enacted during the last Congress because 
those were the acts referred to in section 1. If it were ger- 
mane in order to repeal section 1, I deny that it would be 
germane and in order to offer an amendment to repeal all of 
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them without specifically mentioning what they are and when is not in order. 


they were enacted. 

It has been held in a number of cases that where a bill is 
under consideration to amend one section of a given act it is 
not in order to move to repeal the entire act. I take it for 
granted that the Chair is perfectly familiar with those rulings. 

The one case cited by the gentleman from Missouri is the 
case where several sections of the bankruptcy act were under 
consideration, and it was held that it was in order to repeal the 
entire act. There the entire act was the subject of bankruptcy, 
and the amendments to the bill being considered were on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcy. This bill considers not only war prohibi- 
tion, but it considers the enforcement of the constitutional 
amendment, If this amendment is held in order, it would repeal 
the entire legislation of the last Congress, both the agricultural 
stimulation and the stimulation of food products, which I am 
sure is not germane. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLBY. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE. It says that the term“ war prohibition act“ used 
in this act shall mean the provisions of any act or acts prohibit- 
ing the sale and manufacture of intoxicating liquors. I may say 
further that when the gentleman says there are no additional 
penalties 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not say there were no additional penal- 
ties; I said it did not repeal the penalties in the original act. 

Mr. IGOR. Does it not amend the act by giving new penal- 
ties? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It provides for the amplification of the of- 

- fenses in the original act, but that does not repeal the original 
act; it does not change the purpose; it does not change the 
tenor; it does not change the letter of the original act; it merely 
provides the machinery by which the original act is intended to 
be enforced. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I think there ought not to be 
a question in the mind of the Chair regarding the germaneness 
or want of germaneness of this amendment when we consider 
what is done. The citation referred to by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Igor] is with regard to a provision that modified 
or amended a certain existing law. This provision in the first 
section of this bill does nothing of the kind. It is merely a defi- 
nition of the term as it is to be used in the act, and to say that by 
merely stating that when a certain thing is referred to it shall 
be held to mean a certain thing; that that allows an amendment 
repealing the entire act would be carrying the doctrine entirely 
too far. If the Chair will recall the definitions that are in the 
second title of this act, he will remember that in the first place 
the phrase “ intoxicating liquor” is defined as used in the act. 
In the second place, the word “ persons” is stated to mean to 
include natural persons, and, in the third place, the word “ com- 
missioner ” is defined as used in this particular statute. 

In order to do away with the necessity of again referring par- 
ticularly to a long title and again referring, as in this case, to a 
number of laws and amendments at great length, the matter is 
definitely referred to, so that it may be easily had in mind by a 
statement at the beginning of the section. That is all that is 
done. The language is that the term “war prohibition act” 
used in this act shall mean so and so. That is all there is to it. 
It is not an amendment to the war prohibition act; it is not a 
provision that enters inherently into any of the provisions of 
the act; it does not modify them nor change them, It only says 
that when the language hereafter used in the act stating that 
war prohibition act is referred to it shall mean so and so. I 
think it is practically unnecessary to use an argument to show 
that such reference would be clearly outside of any power that 
might be invoked for the purpose of repealing or even modifying 
or changing the terms of the law. 

There is a decision referred to in the Rules and Digest, on 
page 344, in which it is stated that to a bill amending a general 
law on a specific point an amendment relating to the terms of 
law rather than to those of the bill was offered and ruled not 
to be germane. That ruling was by Mr. Speaker Reed. It was 
also confirmed by Mr. Speaker CAN NON and also by Mr. Speaker 
Clank in later decisions. I am only citing that for the pur- 
pose of showing that certainly if that be true, then the mere 
statement that a reference to a particular law should be con- 
sidered as it is considered in this bill, would not warrant going 
so far as to say that you could amend the act itself, and certainly 
not to the extent of repealing it. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, this point of 
rder brings up our old friend germaneness, who frequently 

es to life to make trouble for presiding officers in the House 

d Committee of the Whole. According to the principles upon 

hich the n establishing the rule of germaneness rest 
and which are usually, cited in this connection, this amendment 


The point of order in my judgment to the 
amendment ought to be sustained for the following reason: If 
several sections of an act are under consideration, there can be 
no question that under the authority of the ruling precedents, 
an amendment to repeal the act in question would be in order. 
That proposition has been settled so positively, and so frequently 
that it is no longer an open one in this body. But that 
situation is not presented. The language of the section which 
refers to the words “ war-time prohibition” is taken from ex- 
isting acts solely for descriptive and definitive purposes, and 
to save verbiage in drafting the bill under consideration. We 
often resort to this labor-saving device in the preparation of 
statutes. It is a matter of convenience, operating to conserve 
language. By the citation of the words used which are taken 
from existing acts, the committee merely undertook to say what 
the words “ war-time prohibition ” should mean wherever found 
in the bill which they reported. 

The second portion of the section which is proposed to be 
stricken out, may be fairly regarded as an amendment to the 
war-time prohibition act, or acts, but if so, it is a single amend- 
ment, The precedents are abundant, and have been established, 
I undertake to say, by every Speaker of this body and by 
every Chairman of the Committee of the Whole for many years 
past,—that when there is a single amendment to an act under 
consideration, either in the committee, or the House, such an 
amendment will not justify a further amendment proposing to 
repeal the entire act. That is the pending situation. The lan- 
guage which undertakes to define what shall be intoxicating 
spirits may, I think, be fairly considered as an amendment to 
the war-time prohibition acts, but if so stated, it is a single 
amendment. Hence being a single amendment it does not jus- 
tify an amendment to the effect of that offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Icoz] which designs to repeal the entire 
war-time prohibition acts. 

Mr. IGOR. The gentleman says that if there were several 
sections amended this would present a different question. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is the rule. 

Mr. IGOE. The bill incorporates by reference the whole act. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. On that contention the gentle- 
man and I differ. ‘ 

Mr. IGOE. This act, title 1, throughout the provisions, sec- 
tions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, refers to the war prohibition act, and pro- 
vides new penalties, provides new duties to be performed by dif- 
ferent officers, provides a new proceeding in the courts, and are 
not all of these amendments of the original act? How could 
you provide new penalties, new methods of enforcement, new 
duties to be performed by the different officers, unless you extend 
the original act by amendment? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We are dealing with the first 
sentence of section 1 of the bill. That sentence says that the 
term “ war-time prohibition act” as used in this act shall mean 
so and so. In other words a definition is afforded for the pur- 
poses of convenience. The gentleman can not by any refine- 
ment of legal subtlety, torture the language used, to mean that 
the President will derive his power to make a proclamation froni 
the present act, and not from the act from which the language 
cited, is taken. 

Mr. IGOE. May I ask the gentleman if it is not also u rule 
that if an amendment be germane to the whole bill that it may 
be offered at any place and is not a rule of parliamentary law? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is true. 

Mr. IGOE. Then if you take the whole bill together and it 
provides different amendments, why is it not in order? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We have not reached the point 
where the gentleman has established that this bill presents sev- 
eral amendments to the war-time prohibition acts. We are deal- 
ing with section 1, presenting a single amendment and the gen- 
tleman’s amendment to that section is plainly out of order. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the Chair can not 
ignore all of this bill, Title I which is now before the House. 
The gentleman in his argument admits that there are other 
amendments to this bill. But now if the Chair will read 
throughout the bill it refers to this act—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will say to my friend I have 
not admitted anything of the sort. 

Mr. IGOE. I draw that from the argument of the gentle- 
man. z 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman made 
statement, I do not admit anything of the kind. 

Mr. IGOE. I think the gentleman’s argument admits it. 
The sections refer to this act and also to the war-prohibition 
act. Now, the war-prohibition act is the act of November 21. 
It provides a single penalty and throughout this act there is 
provided in one section and another additional penalties, differ- 
ent methods of enforcement, duties placed upon different offi- 


that 
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cers of the Government, and I contend, Mr. Chairman, you can 
not do that without amending the original act which is in- 
corporated in this bill, or at least referred to, and all of it re- 
lates back to that particular act. Now, can you say that this 
House may vote to extend an act, may vote to provide new pen- 
alties, new methods of enforcement, and yet deprive the House 
of a chance to vote whether they should have the act at all? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The section 
reads as follows: 

That the term war-prohibition act“ used in this act shall mean the 
eee of any act or acts prohibiting the sale and manufacture of 

toxicating liquors until the conclusion of the present war and there- 
after until the termination of demobilization, the date of which shall 
be determined and proclaimed by the President of the United States. 
The words “ beer, wine, or other intoxicating na or vinous liquors” 
in the war- rohibition” act shall be construed mean an ere 
which contain one-half of 1 per cent or more of aleoliol by vo 

Under that section the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. I Icor] 
has offered the following amendment: 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “ States,” strike out the remainder of 
the section and insert the words “and the same is hereby repealed.” 

The part stricken out, according to this amendment, reads as 
follows: 


The words “ beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquors” 
in the war- -prohibition act be construed to mean any liquors which 
contain one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol by volume.” 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsteap] makes the 
point of order that this amendment is not germane to the para- 
graph. It has been decided a number of times by the House 
that to a bill amendatory of any existing law as to one specific 
particular amendments relating to the terms of the law rather 
than those of the bill are held not to be germane. I think that 
is the well-decided opinion of the House and to that opinion 
I understand the gentleman from Missouri does not object, but 
claims that his amendment falls within the provision of the de- 
cision of this House which was first made in 1902. I read from 
Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5, page 420, section 5824: 

To a Dill amending a general law in several particulars an amend- 
— providing for the repeal of the whole law was held w De ger- 

It is the contention of the gentleman from Missouri that the 
bill involves the war prohibition act in more than one particular, 
and therefore is in order. The Chair has very carefully gone 
through this bill, and is of the opinion that the language which 
reads: That the term ‘war prohibition act’ used in this act 
shalt mean the provisions of any act or acts prohibiting the sale 
and manufacture of intoxicating liquors until the conclusion 
of the present war and thereafter until the termination of de- 
mobilization, the date of which shall be determined and pro- 
claimed by the President of the United States” does not amend 
the war prohibition act. The Chair is of the opinion that the 
bill amends the war prohibition act in only one particular, and 
that is it puts in an amendment commencing with the words in 
line 1, page 2, reading as follows: 

The words “ beer, wine, or other intoxicating or vinous liquors” in 
the war prohibition act shall be construed to — any liquors which 
contain one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol by volume, 

That is the only amendment to the war prohibition act that 
the Chair has been able to find which ean be dignified by the 
term of an amendment to the act. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will permit I would 
like to call the attention of the Chair to page $ of the bill where 
it provides in line 3 that the punishment upon conviction thereof 
shall be a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or be 
imprisoned for not less than 30 days or more than one year, or 
both. Now, the law itself provides in the second paragraph: 

“Any person who violates any of the foregoing provisions 
shall be punished by imprisonment not exceeding one year or 
by fine not exceeding $1,000, or by both such imprisonment and 
fine.” 

Now, that is clearly an amendment if the Chair pleases—— 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The Chair will call the attention of 
the gentleman from Missouri to the fact that that provision 
only provides a penalty for a violation of the provisions of the 
bill we are now considering if this bill shall become a law. It 
is not an amendment in any particular of the war prohibition 
act, and the Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. IGOE. If the Chair has sustained the point of order, 
very well; but I was going to show the Chair where the act 
does amend in some other respects. I wish, for instance, to 
refer the Chair to the provisions of section 3: i That any room,” 
and so forth, where intoxicating liquor is sold, manufactured, 
kept for sale, or bartered in violation of the war prohibition 
act,” and also where the Commissioner of Internal Revenue is 
given power to do certain things. 

The CHAIRMAN. Wherein does that amend the war pro- 
hibition act? 


Mr. IGOE. The war prohibition act contains no such pro- 
vision as that. 

The CHAIRMAN. With the exception of the single amend- 
ment just noted the bill now under consideration simply pro- 
vides machinery for enforcing the act, and does not amend it 
in any particular. 

Mr. IGOE. The penalty for any one thing in the act is one 
thing, but to extend the act and then provide penalties for a 
— offense is certainly an amendment of the provisions of the 
a 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think so. The Chair 
has ruled, and the Clerk will read. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: On page 2, line 1, after the word 


“States” insert the — 
“ Provided, That whenever the a Pha the President it shall be 


and Navy, ne 5 his 
ect, t date the pro’ of the 
wel en act of November 21, 1918, shall cease to be of force and 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that is not germane. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman state his point of order? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. My contention is that the amendment sim- 
ply attempts to amend the war prohibition act, and that the 
feature of the war prohibition act affected by this amendment 
has not been touched on at all in this bill one way or another. 
There is no extension of the war prohibition act; there is no 
modification in this bill as to the length of time when war pre- 
hibition shall continue in foree. If there is any modification of 
the war prohibition act at all, it is in the last few words, the 
ones to which the Chairman called attention. That is a question 
that is open to some dispute, and we will concede that for the 
purposes of this legislation it may be treated as new legislation. 
Clearly it is an amendment of a part of the war prohibition act 
not touched on in this bill. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the point I had in mind in offer- 
ing the amendment in the language in which I submitted it is 
this: 

In Title I of the bill H. R. 6810, which reiates to the enforce- 
ment of war-time prohibition, reference is made to the term 
“war prohibition act” as meaning the provisions of any act or 
acts prohibiting the sale or manufacture of intoxicating liquors 
until the conclusion of the present war, and thereafter until the 
termination of demobilization, the date of which shall be deter- 
mined and proclaimed by the President of the United States. 

Now, it is the contention of the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary; if I understand him aright, that there is no 
reference in this bill as to time or extension or modification or 
qualification. That is not a tenable statement, Mr. Chairman, 
because the very language which I have read provides in Title I 
how long this prohibition act, adopting the language of the war 
prohibition act, shall run, because it says it prohibits the sale 
and manufacture of intoxicating liquors until the conclusion of 
the present war, and thereafter until the termination of de- 
mobilization. 

Now, it is apparent, it is true 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I prefer to make my statement, after which I 
will have no objection to yielding. I desire, Mr. Chairman, that 
I may present this statement without interruption for a few 
moments, and then I will be very glad to yield to anybody. 

Title I, which, in so far as it has any effect, is intended to 
have the effect of a separate bill, and is disassociated by title 
from Title II and Title III, provides the exact language of the 
so-called war prohibition act, which was approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on the 21st of November, 1918, 10 
days after the signing of the armistice by which the conflict 
between the United States and the Imperial German Govern- 
ment ceased. 

Now, in the adoption of that language it is my contention, 
Mr. Chairman, that this bill carries along with it certain lan- 
guage of conclusion, certain language of operation, because, if 
it does not, then the language used in Title I is of no effect. 
If it does not mean what it says, if it does not mean the conclu- 
sion of the war and the termination of demobilization, then the 
English language, in so far as it is adopted in this Title I, is 
absolutely of no effect. And therefore the position which the 
chairman of this committee has taken is not tenable, in my 
opinion, and we start with the proposition that this Title I at- 
tempts to write into this bill the language of another bill, and 
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that is the so-called war prohibition bill, by providing that the 
act or acts shall be held unlawful until the conclusion of the 


present war and thereafter until the termination of demobiliza- | 


tion. 

Now, beginning with that proposition—that legal proposition— 
then anything which amends that, Mr. Chairman, is unquestion- 
ably germane. 

The question of what is germane is, of course, laid down in 
very broad and general principles, and its application, the ap- 
Plication of that which is germane, necessarily rests upon an 
‘individual case. But unquestionably, if there is a general 
proposition asserted in the bill, anything which operates as a 
change in that general proposition, either by way of modifica- 
tion or limitation, is, in my opinion, germane, and that is what 
is intended to have been done here. When Title I says that this 
part shall be of effect until the conclusion of the present war 
and thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the 
amendment I have offered provides that whenever in the opinion 
of the President of the United States it is not necessary for 
purposes of this act to provide that this conservation of food 
and of feed and of clothing shall be continued for the benefit 
of our Army and the armies of our allies—and I am not speaking 
lin exact terms, but of what the meaning is—then it must fol- 
low that the proposition I have mentioned, giving the President 
‘authority to so determine, is a proposition of limitation upon 
‘the authority conferred in Title I. 

Now, Title I provides for a number of things. It provides for 
‘more than the chairman of the committee says it provides for, 
and section 1 provides for more. 

Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 are all adopted amendments of the 
so-called war prohibition act. 

It is the contention of the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary that this particular section—and since it is declara- 
tory of all that goes through the section, practically the whole of 
Title I—is determined by the few words at the end of the para- 
graph giving a construction of the meaning of the word 
“ liquors.” But it is open to other limitations, Mr. Chairman, 
of which the limitation I speak of is a most pronounced example, 
because when we have the language which the gentleman from 
Minnesota, the chairman of the committee, says is an amend- 
ment relative to the definition of “ liquors,” he, before that, in- 
corporates language which is indeed a definition or statement of 
how long this language defining “intoxicating liquors” is to 
continue. In other words, it is to continue at the conclusion of 
the present war and until the termination of demobilization. 

Now, that which is introduced here, as this amendment, is an 
amendment of limitation as to time, and, of course, any limita- 
tion of time is germane, since time is of the essence of the offense, 
because there is no question but that, when the law is con- 
cluded and the period of demobilization is reached, this particu- 
lar act called a war-time prohibition act was intended by legis- 
lative meaning to be inoperative. 

That is the meaning of this limitation which I offered by way 
of amendment, which, to my mind, Mr. Chairman, attaches itself 
to the limitation or adoption of time in the war prohibition act, 
adopted in its very terms in Title I. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, upon this identical question 
the Chair has just ruled as being an amendment to the war 
prohibition act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
thinks that this amendment is a change in form and not of sub- 
stance, and therefore a restatement of the case is not necessary. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Igor] provided that “the act is hereby repealed.” The amend- 
ment offered by thé gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] provides 
for a repeal of the act upon the proclamation of the President. 
So far as the legal positions are concerned, the two amend- 
ments stand upon the same footing, and the Chair feels that it 
is not germane, and therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment to this section. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. I ask 
that this amendment be considered first, coming from a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. BENSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio IMr. Garp] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered Mr. Garp: Page 2, line 1, after the word 
States“ insert the following: 

Provided, That whenever in the opinion of the President the demo- 
bllization of the military forces has progressed to such a point that it 
shall be entirely safe to permit the manufacture and sale of wines and 


beer, he may issue his „ to that effect, and thereafter the 
manufacture and sale of wines and beer shall be permitted.“ 


Mr. BLANTON. 
against that. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I make the point of order that that is not 
germane. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Texas makes a point 
of order, and also the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This, in effect, repeals in part, instead of 
totally, the war prohibition act. It is exactly the same in prin- 
ciple as the amendments that have already been offered and ruled 
out. There is nothing in this bill that relates to the length of 
time that the war prohibition act shall remain in force; abso- 
lutely not. We simply recite in the first paragraph the length of 
time prohibition is to remain in force, and do not attempt to 
modify it in any way. We do it simply for the purpose of iden- 
tifying the particular acts. That is all that it does. There is 
nothing in it that would in any way modify the act, so far as 
the length of time it is to continue in force is concerned. This 
amendment clearly attempts to modify it as to beer and wine. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the amendment which I have 
offered is offered, of course, in the same thought which attended 
the offering of the other amendment suggested by me, with 
this addition: I make the contention—and I consistently make 
the contention with perfect respect. and recognition of good 
faith in the mind of the Chair—that there have been included by 
the adoption of title 1, of certain language in the so-called war- 
time prohibition bill, phrases which control both the length of 
time which it is to operate and the way in which its termina- 
tion is to be made. In other words, I contend that the adoption 
of this language, “ until the conclusion of the present war and 
the termination of the demobilization and the determination of 
the date by proclamation to be proclaimed by the President of 
the United States,” is clearly an attempt to legislatively adopt 
the language of another bill, to wit, the war prohibition bill, 
and that when you make reference to the proclamation of the 
President of the United States being made, under certain con- 
ditions, as this bill does, the termination of demobilization and 
the conclusion of the present war, to be proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that is the language of the bill, that 
is what this bill intends to do; and the amendment I had in 
mind, the amendment offered hy me, was for the purpose of 
providing exactly what this particular law provides, a proclama- 
tion by the President of the United States, except that it per- 
mits the proclamation of the President of the United States 
to be made in a specific way; in other words, it is directory 
of the general language. It is a limitation and modification 
and a direction of the language which before has been adopted 
in this very bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gard] 
is clearly subject to a point of order, if not for the reasons 
already given, then for the additional reason that it goes, per- 
haps, further than he intended it to go. 

The language of the amendment “ permits” the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquor. That permission would do away 
with the tax, and we are not now considering the tax question, 
and therefore it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is convinced that there is prac- 
tically no difference, so far as the legal status of this amend- 
ment is concerned, between this and the previous amendment, 
Both seek the same end, and, without reciting the case, the 
Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEELE : On page 2, line 5, after the word 
volume insert That the words until the conclusion of the present 
war and thereafter until the termination of demobilization’ shall be 
construed to mean the date when in the opinion of the President it 
shall be no longer necessary for the purpose of the present war to 
conserve man power, to increase efficiency fh production of arms, muni- 
tions, ships, food, and clothing for the Army and Navy.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I make the point of order that it is not 
germane. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the further point of order that it is 
dilatory. The Chair has ruled on this question already. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
further point of order that the amendment is dilatory. The 
Chair overrules that point of order and will hear the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This amendment seeks to modify the exist- 
ing war prohibition act in regard to a matter that is not modi- 
fied at all in the pending bill. Clearly it is not germane under 


Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
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the circumstances. 


There is no attempt in this bill to fix 
the length of time that that act is to remain in force. It 
simply recites the fact that there are certain acts that remain 
in force for a certain time, and does not attempt to modify 
the language of those acts in any fashion. This clearly would 
be an amendment to the war prohibition act. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, this amendment has no direct 


connection with any question of repeal. It does nothing more 
than the second sentence in the act itself. It simply refers to 
the identical language which is recited in the first section of the 
act, and then gives a definition or construction of the language 
which is set forth in the first section of the act. The very lan- 
guage which the gentleman has just referred to, which he 
himself has inserted in the act, recites the language of the war 
prohibition act and says that those words shall be construed 
to mean in a certain manner, and the construction then follows, 
In the amendment which I have offered here I do not go 
back to the war prohibition act as to anything which is not 
Specifically recited in the very act which is now before the 
House for its consideration, and I cite the very language that 
is inserted in that act, and then go on to say that that lan- 
guage shall be construed to mean certain things, entirely with- 
out reference to the question of repeal and without referenca 
to any of the points of order that have been considered and 
determined by the Chair heretofore. It is simply doing what 
the gentleman from Minnesota has done, providing for the 
construction of the very language which is set forth in this 
act which the Chair has ruled to be proper and which is in 
the nature of an- amendment, and this certainly goes no further 
than that. It has no direct connection with or reference to 
repeal Whatever, but is simply a construction of language con- 
tained in the bill before the House. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. As I followed the amendment 
which has just been offered and discussed by_ the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] he undertakes to impress an 
interpretation upon existing law. 

Mr. STEELE. No; on the words in this first section. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand, but those words 
are taken from existing law. Should the gentleman be suc- 
cessful in his attempt to give to the words of existing law, 
a meaning which plainly they do not carry, that would unques- 
tionably be an amendment to the existing law. All the language 
from and including line 4, page 1, down to “ The words,” on page 
2, might be stricken out of this bill without either affecting the 
bill, or the existing law, save that in the ensuing sections of this 
measure, additional verbiage intended to be saved by the de- 
fining words, would have to be inserted, So far however as the 
effect of this bill is concerned, and save for the purposes of con- 
venience, the words that I have cited could be safely eliminated, 
All of those words are contained in existing law, and they are 
operative, not by virtue of any action of ours to-day, but by 
virtue of the force given to them by prior enactments of Congress, 
For instance, suppose the question should be asked whether 
there are any acts which prohibit the sale and manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors until the conclusion of the present war, 
and thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the date 
of which shall be determined and proclaimed by the President 
of the United States? What would-be the answer? The answer 
would be that there are such acts, containing that very phrase-. 
ology. The language from those acts repeated in this connec- 
tion, is used merely for the purposes of recital, and not to give 
them any effect of an affirmative character relating to demobili- 
zation, the termination of the war, or the authority of the 
President. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Les. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] has the effect of amending'the act 
described in this bill. i 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is the statement I have 
just made. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It makes the time terminate at a differ- 
ent date from that prescribed in the act itself. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. As I have said, he 
is undertaking to impress an interpretation upon existing law, 
and when that interpretation adds to the effect of the existing 
law, it is certainly an amendment. That being so, And as this 
act is not proposing to amend existing law at all save in one 
respect, the ruling prineiple is, as already decided by the Chair, 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
not in order, since it is not germane to the single amendment 
proposed by the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes, 
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Mr. BARKLEY, If the gentleman's amendment were in or- 
der, it would likewise be in order, would it not, to offer an 
amendment. stating when the war should end, and in this act 
we might declare when,the war should end? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Precisely. The moment this 
amendment is held to be in order to the existing acts, that 
‘ruling would validate germane amendments to every section 
of these acts, although these acts are not under present consid- 
eration, and before the committee. 

Mr. STEELE. The Chair has ruled that the words in the 
act, “beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquors 
in the war prohibition act shall be construed to mean any 
liquor which contains one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol,” 
are an amendment to the original act. The Chair so stated. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. STEELE. There is no such definition in the original act. 
Therefore it-is a, modification of the original act to that extent. 
The words are given a construction in this act. Now, what I 
am endeavoring to do is just the same as that which the Chair 
has referred to as an amendment to the original act, which is 
a construction of the very words in the original act, and also 
incorporated in this act. It is not amendatory so far as the 
terms are concerned. It is simply and purely a question of the 
construction of language which is already inserted in this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that the gentleman 
desires to refer his amendment to the words in the original act 
“until the conclusion of the present war,” and not to the words 
in the bill that we are now considering. 

Mr. STEELE. They are in the same section, in this very 
section. 

The . Yes; but if the Chair understands the 
gentleman, he seeks to amend the language of the original act. 

Mr. STEELE. It is simply a construction of words in the 
other part of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it an amendment to the original act? 

Mr. STEELE. It is not am amendment to the original act 
any more than the other amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants to get the parliamentary 
situation and what the gentleman has in mind. Does the gen- 
tleman desire to amend so far as the words contained in this bill 
are concerned without reference to the original act? 

Mr. STEELE. I want to construe the words in this very sec- 
tion, section 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman to 
say that he wanted to amend the original act. 

Mr. STEELE. No; the words in the original act are con- 
tained in this act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that is true, would it not follow that the 
gentleman’s amendment would not only interpret the words in 
this section but the words in the original act? 

Mr. STEELE. That is a question of interpretation. I stated 
the purpose of my amendment, and that is to construe the 
words in section 1, now under consideration. 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make 
a further point of order. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr, STEELE] proposes to construe the words recited in the first 
sentence of the section, so as to give a meaning to them differ- 
‘ent from the meaning which they plainly carry in the acts 
‘from which they are taken, then his amendment is not germane, 
Section 1 does not construe the words which it recitesjfrom the 
war-time prohibition acts. The words quoted are taken bodily 
from existing acts. No meaning is sought to be given to them. 
The citation is not for that purpose, Whatever meaning they. 
have is by virtue of their place in the original acts. If there 
are any other war-time acts, identifying phrases might be taken 
from them and offered as amendments to the language cited. 
This would be in order. But an amendment which seeks to add 
something in the way of positive law to the acts from which 
jhe words recited are taken, amends those acts, and the Chair- 
man has properly said that this cam not be done. The words 
cited are inserted in the section merely to identify the acts 
referred to, where the words“ war-time prohibition ” are used. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania is limited, in order, to offer- 
ing amendments germane to that portion of this section de- 
fining the alcoholic content of liquors which makes them 
intoxicating. 

Mr,,DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, while the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Pennsylyania follows the 
second sentence of the first section, as a matter of fact it is 
intended to amend the terms of the first sentence of the first 
section, That language is merely descriptive and not legislative 
in character. In other words, in order to prevent a repetition of 
the description of the entire purposes of the war prohibition 
act every time it is referred to subsequently in the act, it is 
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defined, referring to the original description, as embodied in 


the title. To amend it as suggested by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania would carry into this act an incorreet deseription 
of the original war-time prohibition act. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand the proceeding, we are now discussing the question of 
‚parliamentary law, in which our prejudices for or against the 
bill ought to have no place, for we ought to keep: the parlia- 
mentary situation straight under all circumstances. I 
the present stage as covering, first, the decisiom by the Chair 
that a motion to repeal the entire act is net in order and can 
not be permitted, because there is only a single section in this 
bill that relates to the prior act, and he has ruled that the other 
sections do not constitute amendments. With all deference 
to the ruling of the Chair, it did seem to me that the other 
sections were specific amendments of the prior law, for the 
‘reason that amendments: may be to: change the language or 
put a new interpretation on the language, or it may be to add 
something to the law. Every one of these sections adds: some- 
thing to the law. But that is past, and we have accepted the 
ruling, 

The next ruling was upon the basis that there could be 
neither of these amendments entertained for the reason that 
they were substantially of the same effect as the first, and 
therefore were: ruled out of order. It seems to me that this 
amendment stands on an absolutely different basis. We have 
in the first section, section 1, that which it is true, as: the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has said, is a recital for the purpose of 
identifying the act. But it goes one step further; it is more 
than a recital; it becomes a piece of legislation upon the war 
prohibition act, for it says that certain language of that act 
shall be construed as: follows, and them gives the construction 
that is placed upon it. 

What have we, therefore, before us im the House? We have 
simply a question of construction of language. That is what 
this question raises, a question of construction of language in 
the war prohibition act. 

Now, if you lave under consideration the placing of a con- 
struction upon certain words, surely it is in the power of this 
House to take up some other words in the same act and say 
thosé also shall be construed thus and so. So I care not whether 
the amendment relates specifically to the language recited in 
this section or relates to the language as it exists: in the bill 
What is before the House now is the question of placing con- 
struction upon languagein the war prohibition act. Tou assume 
to put a construction on a few words, and surely the motion of 
the gentleman adding to the construction that is placed on a 
eertain other sentence is clearly germane to tie. legislation 
before the House. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this amend- 
ment is in order, because it is to construe certaim words in the 
bill. I do not see why it would not be in order to take the 
words in this sectiom of the bill and define them, and that is 
what this amendment does. It does define certain words in the 
bill, and if that is not germane I do not see how any amend- 
ment could be presented to the bill under eensideration. The 
Chair has ruled out other amendments because they related to 
war prohibition acts, and certainly this amendment. relates to 
the language used in this bill and not in the other bill, and it is 
within the province of the House to strike out these words and 
interpret them or do anything with them that it pleases, 

Mr: BARKLEY. Does the Chair desire to hear any further 
argument on the point? If he is ready to rule, I do not care to 
use any time. 

The IRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, if this were the original 
war prohibition act, in which we seek to set a time when it shall 
terminate, it would be in order for the gentleman to offer his 
amendment or for any other Member to offer a similar amend- 
ment, but that is not what we are seeking to doin this bill. The 
only r im which this title amends the original war 
prohibition act is in 2 definition of intoxicating liquors. 

SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

5 BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Is not the definition that the gentleman pro- 
poses new legislation? Are you not trying to apply construc- 
tion to language that the original bill did not contain? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. SABATH. So it is: new legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is new legislation, and the gentleman's 
inquiry is correct with reference to the amendment contained 
in this section, applicable to intoxicating liquors. That is, this 
bill says that intoxicating liquors, as used in the original war 
Prohibition act, shall mean a certain thing, but this bin does 
not attempt to construe or amend the language of the original 


act, saying when war prohibition shall end. Therefore it is 
not germane, nor is it in order to offer an amendment seeking 
to construe that language, because if we could amend the entire 
language of the war act the Chairman would have no doubt 
ruled in the beginning that it would have been in order to 
repeal the entire war prohibition act. Certainly if we can 
amend all of the provisions of the war prohibition act in this 
bill we cam repeal them all, and the Chair was correct in stating 
that this title seeks only to amend one provision of the war 
prohibition act, and that is the definition of intoxicating 
liquor,” and that any amendment offered here whieh seeks to 
change the language or the construction of any other provision 
of the war prohibition act would not be germane. 
Mr. CALDWELL. — Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CALDWELL. “The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] a few moments ago said that in his opinion sections 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and on down to T and 8 all contain new matter, and 
that they are, in effect, amendments to the war prohibition act. 
What has the gentleman to say about that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not even partiy true, because this 
act fixes new offenses, and, therefore, they rest for their validity 
upon the enaetment of this law. They are not amendments to 
the original act; they do not amend any offense in the original 
act. They create new offenses by declaring a public nuisance, 


and so forth, that was not mentioned in the original act. 


Mr. CALDWELL. ‘How about section 72 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are not on section T. 

Mr. CALDWELL. But section T is a part of Title I, and 
if Title I in any way amends the war prohibition act more than 
in one instance, these matters are all within the rule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Section 7 means that none of the provisions 
of this act shall be construed as repealing any former act or 
nullifying any regulation made by the Secretary of War or 
the Seeretary of the Navy. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The gentlemam does not regard that at all 
as an amendment of the war prohibition act? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I certainly do not, in the sense that it 
weuld justify am amendment changing the termination of war 
prohibition. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Does the gentleman: contend that it is 
not withim the power of this House at this time to broaden 
or to narrow the construction that is provided in this section? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not; and there is no word in this 
section that seeks to broaden or narrow the construction of the 
original act fixing the termination of war prohibition. It wilt 
be in order, I take it, for any germane amendment to be offered 
broadening er narrowing the definition of intoxicating liquors, 
as contained in this section, but we are not dealing with that 
subject now. This bill nowhere seeks to shorten the time 
when war prohibition shall be effective: It does not seek to 
lessen the time and it does not mention it or treat of it at all, 
and therefore it is not in order or germane to offer an amend- 
ment to this act repealing or amending the original act in: that 
particular. 

Mr: GOLDFOGLE. This act treating of war-time prohibi- 
tion—may not an amendment to the section that has reference 
to war-time prohibition be offered to provide the time for lim- 
iting the operation of the law? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Undoubtedly under the rules of the House 
such an amendment is not in order. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Does not the language in 
lines 2, 3, 4, and 5 of page 2 constitute an amendment to the 
war prohibition act by placing an interpretation upon certain 
language? ` 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it may be fairly construed to be am 
amendment of that language in the original act. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Very well; the subject be- 
fore the House is the placing of a construction on language. 
Why can not the House now place a construction upon the 
words: which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] 
quotes in his amendment? It is still construing language, and 
that is all it is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For the very good reason that this is not 
the original act that we are dealing with, but this act only seeks 
to construe one sentence of that original act, and that one sen- 
tence is the meaning of intoxicating liquors: It is im order to 
offer any germane amendment to our interpretation of that Inn- 
guage in this act, but certainly the offering of a provision con- 
struing the meaning of intoxicating liquor in the original act 
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does not justify on the ground of germaneness an amendment 
limiting the term within which that act shall be operative. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Are we not in section 3 deal- 
ing with the terms of that act and making an amendment when 
we add to it this language? 

That any room, house, building, boat, vehicle, etc., where intoxicating 
liquor is sold * * * is hereby declared a public nuisance. 

Does not that, quoting the war prohibition act, add to it by 
way of amendment by making the property itself liable to be 
declared a common nuisance? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that I do not think, legislatively speaking from a parlia- 
mentary standpoint, this is an amendment to the original act. 
This is an independent act creating offenses which were not con- 
templated in the original act. It is the creation of a new offense 
that was not denominated in the original act, and therefore it is 
not an amendment in a legislative or parliamentary sense, al- 
though it is related to the same thing. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman if 
the following language on page 3 is not an amendment of the 
war prohibition act?— 

If a person has knowledge or reason to believe that his property is 
occupied or used in violation of the provisions of the war pro bition act 
1 suffered the same to be so used, such property shall subject to a 

That is a specific amendment to the war prohibition act by an 
addition to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not a specific amendment to the war 
prohibition act, but creates a new, entirely independent offense, 
which rests upon this act itself for its foundation. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to present in 
another form the argument so well expressed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. Section 1, which is under 
consideration, defines the terms of the “war prohibition act.” 
Then it seeks in the latter part of the section to define what is 
“beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquors,” 
and for present purposes that is a part of the section. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, this amendment which is pending seeks to de- 
fine other language in the same paragraph, in fact in the same 
sentence in the original act. I have before me the original act, 
approved November 21, 1918. From that I read this language: 

After June 30, 1919, until the conclusion of the present war and 
thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the date of which 
shall be determined and proclaimed by the President of the United 
States, no beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquors 
shall be sold, ete. 

Mr. Chairman, there is in the section now under considera- 
tion the definition of the words “ beer, wine, or other intoxicat- 
ing malt or vinous liquors,” and this pending amendment pro- 
poses a definition of the words in the same sentence “until the 
conclusion of the present war and thereafter until the termina- 
tion of demobilization, the date of which shall be determined 
and proclaimed by the President of the United States.” The 
contention of the gentleman from Minnesota, who made the 
point of order, and the gentleman from Kentucky is that 
while this section contains the definition of the words “ beer, 
wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquors” and is in 
the section, and for the purpose of this amendment must be 
construed as now in the section, yet a definition of the words 
in the same sentence preceding it is out of order. I submit 
with all deference that the Chair can not hold that this amend- 
ment which is pending is out of order unless at the same time 
holding that the language in the section of the bill defining the 
words “beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous 
liquors” is also out of order. If one is in order, both are in 
order. The language in the first section of the bill attempts to 
define certain words in the sentence—that is to say, beer, wine, 
or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquors ”—and the pending 
amendment seeks to define the language in the same sentence 
“until the conclusion of the present war and thereafter until 
the termination of demobilization, the date of which shall be 
determined and proclaimed by the President of the United 
States.” As I said before, if one is in order both are in order. 
But at the present time this definition of beer, wine, or other 
intoxicating malt or vinous liquors is a part of the section and 
this amendment seeks to insert a definition of language in the 
same sentence of the original act of November 21, 1918, and 
must be in order. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make clear and 
emphatic that this is a construction of the identical language 
that is in section 1 and the very act which is now before the 
House for consideration. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri desire 
to be heard? 

Mr. HAYS. For a moment. Mr. Chairman, by way of dis- 
cussion whether the proposed amendment is amendatory of 
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the original act or not it has been argued by analogy that 
the provisions of section 3 are not amendatory of the original 
act. Now, I challenge the statement which has been made, 
and say that the true test of whether the provision in section 
3 creating a common nuisance and the further provision in 
section 3 establishing a lien on property, the way to determine 
whether or not they constitute amendments to the original act 
is to consider that the original act is not in existence at all. 
And if it be considered that the original act is not in existence 
at all, I will ask you by what authority this lien could be en- 
forced or by what authority the building could be declared 
a nuisance? I think that is a true test to determine whether 
these specific provisions in section 3 amount to amendments 
or not. That determines the crux of this particular contro- 
versy and the amendment is germane. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE] 
is somewhat different from the amendments which have already 
been ruled upon. The first section provides: 


That the term “war prohibition act” used In this act shall mean 
the provisions of any act or acts A pipe am the sale and manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors until the conclusion of the present war 
and thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the date of 
which shall be determined and proclaimed by the President of the 
United States. The words “beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt or 
vinous liquors ” in the war prohibition act shall be construed to mean 
any liquors which contain one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol 
by volume. 

Under that section the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
STEELE] has offered the following amendment: 


Add at the end of the section: That the words “ until the conclusion 
of the present war and thereafter until the termination of demobiliza- 
tion,“ shall be construed to mean the date when in the opinion of the 
President it shall be no longer necessary for the purposes of the 

resent war to conserve man wer, to increase efficiency in the pro- 
— of arms, munitions, ships, food, clothing for the Army and the 

It will be observed that the war prohibition act provides— 

That after June 30, 1919, until the conclusion of the present war, and 
thereafter until the termination of the demobilization, the date of which 
shall be determined by proclamation of the President, it shall be unlawful 
to sell for beverage purposes— 

And so forth. 

It has already been pointed out by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. STEELE] that he desired to amend this provision 
of the bill, just as the last part of section 1 of the bill is amended, 
by the words: 

Beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquors in the war 
prohibition act shall be construed to mean any liquors which contain 
one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol by volume. 

If, therefore, this amendment is offered to amend the war 
prohibition act, it certainly is not germane, and if, on the other 
hand, it is offered to amend the words that are simply descrip- 
tive of the war prohibition act, thereby making this act ap- 
plicable to a different character of war prohibition act, then 
certainly the amendment is not germane. 

The Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. DYER. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DYER: On page 2, line 4, after the word 
contain, strike out “ one-half of 1" and insert ** 23.” 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
this measure—Title I of this bill—that we are now considering is 
what is known as the war prohibition act and regulations for its 
enforcement. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment I have offered is to permit the 
manufacture and sale of beer and light wines having not more 
than 21 per cent of alcohol per volume. It changes the language 
in the bill from “not more than one-half of 1” to “not more 
than 24.” 

This, as I stated a moment ago, provides regulations for the 
war-time prohibition act. It is admitted by most of the fair 
people that in justice and right this law should not be enforced 
at this time because of the fact that the war is over and the 
troops have been substantially demobilized. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, we have regulations and 
laws which have been enacted that prevent the taking of in- 
toxicating liquors into the camps of the soldiers, and they are 
prevented from purchasing intoxicating liquors from anyone. 
And it seems that at this time, with national prohibition com- 
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ing into force within six months, and with the guarantee in 
the constitutional amendment that the people of this country 
would not have prohibition thrust upon them without a year's 
time, we ought to be willing to vote for this amendment. 

When we passed the resolution providing for the constitu- 
tional amendment we said that after the necessary States had 
ratified the amendment, if they did, there should be one year 
for the people who are engaged in the manufacture and sale 
of beer, and so forth, to be permitted to adjust their affairs 
and their business. Now, Mr. Chairman, this war-time prohibi- 
tion law is doing the opposite that the Congress and the States 
of the Union said that the people should do. Keeping this in 
force now when the war is over, when there is no need for it, is 
simply forcing prohibition upon the people and taking away 
from them the rights that they had guaranteed to them under 
the constitutional amendment. It also destroys unnecessarily 
and in violation of the constitutional amendment much valuable 
property. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, the President of the 
United States, who is the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, who has spent months in France, and who ought 
to know, and I am sure does know, more than any other human 
being in this country as to the needs of this legislation, this 
war-time prohibition bill, said in the beginning of this Congress 
in his message which was read to us on the opening day this: 

The demobilization of the military forces of the country has 
pri to such a point that it seems to me entirely safe now to 
remove the ban upon the manufacture and sale of wines and beers. 

He said further in his message that he did not have the 
authority under the act to issue the proclamation at the present 
time. But he said it ought to be done; that the Congress ought 
to authorize him to do it. 

Now this amendment, Mr. Chairman, is nothing more than 
to do exactly what the President said ought to be done, permit 
the manufacture and sale of beers and light wines pending the 
time when he can issue his proclamation setting aside the 
whole act. If you will do this, gentlemen of the committee, 
if you will vote, as I believe you ought to do, for this amend- 
ment, which will permit the sale and manufacture of beer and 
wines during this emergency, I feel that the President would 
put off the issuing of the proclamation as long as he possibly 
could, and that would give the country only light wines and 
beers. And you, gentlemen of the committee, and the Amer- 
ican people know that there is practically no harm in light 
wines and beers, and especially beer of 21. It will help 
to put conditions in this country in the best shape that we 
can possibly do with the constitutional amendment about to 
come into effect. It only does what the President recommends 
and what, in my judgment, Mr. Chairman, we ought to do. 

We ought not to force upon the people prohibition before 
they understood it should come into force and effect. We 
ought to be fair with the great business interests of the country 
who have money invested in the beer business and in the vine- 
yards and in the manufacture of wine. There are to-day thou- 
sands of dollars—yes, almost a billion dollars—in this country 
invested in the manufacture of beer and wines and like indus- 
tries. We ought to give those people an opportunity to adjust 
their affairs. We ought to be fair enough, in view of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation and request to the Congress, Mr. Chair- 
man, to vote for the thing that he has asked for and which is 
fair and just. It is not to put into sale and into the manufac- 
ture or sale high-grade intoxicants, but only those that I have 
indicated, beer of 23 per cent and wine and other things that 
do not have more than that per cent of alcohol. 

And not only that, Mr. Chairman, but there has been a great 
demand all over this country by the people who work. They 
have appeared before our committee time and again, and they 
appeared before our committee in a hearing in the last few 
weeks, men who represent the people who do the work, the 
laboring classes in the country. We had men before us who 
had worked in the mills, who had worked in the mines, and they 
told our committee—and their statements are in the hearings— 
that if we deprived the men who go down into the mines and 
come up exhausted from labor and the heat of any kind of a 
beverage drink—and they only asked for beer and light wines— 
if we deprived them of those things, Mr. Chairman, these men 
would become habitues of things that will undermine their 
health and strength. 

They will drink deleterious things that they can obtain, things 
that contain excessive alcohol, and which may ruin their sys- 
tems and make them unfit for work. We have had these men 
appear before us, Mr. Chairman, and they have warned us of 
these conditions and of these things. Exhaustive investigations 
made by experts as to the content of beer having no more than 
2 per cent of alcohol, investigations made by leading scientists 


and leading physicians all over this Nation, show in effect that 
there is no harm in drinking beer of 8} per cent alcohol, and I 
trust that gentlemen of this committee, be they in favor of pro- 
hibition or not, will vote for this amendment, because it is only 
for the time for which this act itself is to remain in force and 


The President has intimated, the Secretary of War has 
intimated, that the troops will be demobilized by the end» of 
September. If that is the fact, it will be the duty of the Presi- 
dent under this law to issue a proclamation putting in effect 
again the sale not only of beer and wine, but of whisky and 
of other intoxicating drinks. He can not separate them. You 
have refused, through a point of order, permission to the Presi- 
dent to separate them and to permit only the manufacture of 
wines and beer. You are forcing him under the law, if it re- 
mains in force, to open up and compel the making and selling 
of all kinds of intoxicating drinks. But if you will adopt this 
amendment, in my judgment, Mr. Chairman, we will not have 
any more sale of the drinks that contain much alcohol in them. 
It will put the country upon the basis that you have wished, 
that the President has recommended, and we will have an 
opportunity to study in this country genuine temperance, and 
tio result of it, until the national prohibition law goes into 
effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. LUCE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

1 GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
wo 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 


recognized. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, the proposed amendment ignores 
a very important economic basis for war-time prohibition. It 
has been frequently urged in this debate that there is no longer 
occasion for war-time prohibition. Is that true? The act 
declared one of its purposes to be “ conserving the man power 
the Nation.” Has the end of fighting left no occasion for this 
In such a supposition grave danger lies. Spread of the belief 
that there is no longer need of the strictest economy will but 
aggravate our perils. No attempt should be spared to acquaint 
the people with the facts of the situation. We should look 
those facts in the face. 

The world is impoverished. To get an idea of the loss, 
reflect on a striking coincidence. According to the Statistical 
Abstract, the total wealth in the United States, the true value 
of all the real and personal property, as last calculated, in 1912, 
was $187,000,000,000. An official book just put into our hands, 
The War With Germany, prepared by the chief of the statis- 
tical branch of the General Staff, estimates the total war 
expenditures of the principal nations to April 30, 1919, at 
$186,000,000,000. Some of this would have been spent indi- 
vidually for food and clothing had there been no war, but I 
notice that very little of the total expenditure resulted in pro- 
ducing any goods of permanent value to mankind. It was 
mainly wasteful expenditure. |. 

Furthermore, there must be added the tremendous destruc- 
tion of fixed capital, buildings of all kinds, railways and their 
rolling stock, farms and their equipment, highways, bridges, 
mines, machinery, ships, countless objects into which the labor 
of man had been put. The total of fixed capital destroyed 
would more than equal the wealth in Canada, which may there- 
fore be added to that of the United States in trying to measure 
the waste. 

Imagine then that some convulsion of nature, some upheaval 
or depression of the earth’s crust, should return the North 
American continent to the conditions of the ice age. Imagine 
the vast bed of ice forming on the great arctic plains and for 
four and one-half years crushing its way toward the south. It 
shatters every house, barn, church, school, factory; erases every 
railroad, canal, highway; overwhelms every village, town, and 
city; uproots every tree in forest and orchard; swallows every 
garden and farm; utterly obliterates every object to which 
man has attached value between Hudson Bay and the Gulf of 
Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. When that 
mighty, resistless flood of ice reaches Cuba its destruction of 
what we call wealth will have equaled that of the war with 
Germany. 

This wealth must be replaced before the world can be either 
happy or safe. Men have lost a great part of the tools by. 
which they exist. To this loss may be laid the woes that no’ 
beset mankind, the miseries of the greater part of Europe and 
much of Asia, assassination and revolution, famine and pesti- 
lence, suffering beyond measure, death in every form, and of 
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tragedy. From a share in these we can not escape for we are n 
part of a world where every act of destruction vibrates to the 
farthest hamlet. 

Our own direct contribution to this terrible waste is put at 
$22,000,000,000—an amount almost equal to that of all tlie prop- 
erty in the State of New York, including the metropolis itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 


quest? 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the it to object, Mr. Chairman— 
which I do not intend to do— gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Vorsrzap] and myself are anxious to see if we can fix 
upon some time upon this amendment and determine how much 
time there should be. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Could not that be arranged at the con- 
clusion of the -remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. DYER. I myself am compelled to leave the Chamber, 
and, if the gentleman will pardon me, I would like to have the 
time fixed now. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would like to ask if we could not agree 
on 40 minutes—20 minutes on a side? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will that inelude five minutes for me, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman's request? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, his request is for 40 minutes, I 
ask to amend that and "ere a vote on this amendment at 4 
o'clock. 

Mr. MADDEN. Make it an hour. That might not mean any- 
thing. There might be only 15 minutes’ debate under that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Vorsteap] is that the debate on the amendment.of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] be limited to 40 minutes. 
Is there-objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. I suggest an amendment to that, to make it 
an hour. 

Mr. GARLAND. I object. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. I move that the debate on this amendment 
and all amendments to it be closed in one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce] has the floor. The gentleman from Minnesota can not 
take him off the floor. s : 

Mr RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the chairman of the 
committee if he will not make the time longer than that. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parllamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Is not the parliamentary status that some one 
asked for an additional five minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes; and that time has been granted, and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] is entitled to the 
floor, 

Mr. DYER. I reserved the right to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked if there was objection, 
and no objection was heard. 

Mr. DYER. I reserved the right to object, and stated that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ‘Vorsreap] desired to make 
a request, and that if the gentleman would yield for ‘that pur- 
pose I would not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Subsequently the Chair put the question, 
and no objection was heard. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I have but a few more words to 
say. I had pointed out that our own contribution to this ter- 
rible waste has been placed at $22,000,000,000, nearly as much 
wealth as there is in the State of New York, including its 
metropolis, and almost twice as much as there is of real and 
personal property in the whole of New England. Manifestly 
there is still occasion to conserve the man power of the Nation. 
We must for many years command from all the people work 
and thrift and saerifice; and how better can we conserve the 
man power of the Nation than by abolishing industries and ac- 
tivities that produce nothing of value and are in themselves 
destructive? 3 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I have tried to make some 
arrangement with reference to time. I move that all debate 
op this amendment and amendments ‘thereto be closed in one 

ur. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
be closed in one hour. 

Mr. GARLAND. I desire to be heard on the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is not debatable. 


this Nation. 


Mr. BARKLEY, I move an amendment to the gentleman’s 
motion, to include the section instead of the amendment; that 
all debate on the section and all amendments thereto be con- 
‘cluded in one hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 


amendment to the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota, 


that all debate on the section and all amendments thereto close 
in one hour. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman from Minnesota does 
not accept that amendment, does he? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I do not think we had better. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] to the motion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

De ornon being taken, on a division, there were—ayes 92, 
noes 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs on the motion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vonsreap], as amended 
by the motion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 

The Debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto is limited to one hour. 

Mr. DYER. I ask unanimous consent that half of that time 
may be controlled by the gentleman from Minnesota, the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Vorsrzapl, and the other half by 
my colleague [Mr. Icor]. 

Mr. IGOE. I suggest that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Dyer] control the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] 
asks unanimous consent that one-half hour be controlled by ‘the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD] and one-half by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor]. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARLAND. I object. 

Mr. DYER. Then I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Volsrzapl, chairman of the commit- 
tee, may control one-half of the time and that I may control the 
other half, if that is satisfactory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] 
asks unanimous consent that half the time be controlled by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VorsteaD] and one-half the 
time be controlled by himself. Is there objection? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
why does the gentleman want the whole time controlled on that 
side? I will say that I do not want any time from the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. DYER. I asked that my colleague [Mr. Idon] control 
half the time, but there was objection made to that. 

Mr. RUCKER. Why should it all be controlled over on that 
side? 

Mr. DYER. If my colleague from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] 
will make a speech in favor of my amendment I will be glad to 
yield him time. 

Mr. RUCKER. I hope the gentleman will not, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. IGOE. Is it in order to offer amendments to any part of 
the section during the hour? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is in order to offer amendments, but 
they will not be voted upon until the hour for general debate 
has expired. 

Mr. VENABLE. Shall we just send these amendments to 
the Clerk’s desk? 

9 — CHAIRMAN. They will simply be read for informa- 
on. 

Mr. VENABLE. And we are simply to send them to the 
Clerk? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The gentleman from Minnesota 
IMr. Vorsrzap] is recognized. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in defining in this bill what 
intoxicating liquors shall be, there is an attempt on the part of 
Congress not to decide what would intoxicate every individual, 
but merely to decide what would intoxicate, under ordinary 
conditions, the ordinary individual of our land, and I assume 
that that takes into consideration young boys of 17, 18, 19, and 
20 years of age, who are not accustomed to the use of intoxi- 
eating liquors; because the very primary purpose and object of 
war-time prohibition was to protect the young man power of 
There will be no question of minority in the 
future to protect young boys of tender years and intoxicating 
liquor should be defined. 
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In 1907 it was my privilege and pleasure, in company with 
168 other Texas people, to enjoy the magnificent hospitality of 
the various bankers of St. Louis, Chicago, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, where upon the banquet table in each one of 
these five splendid cities of our country there were placed four 
and even five different glasses from which to drink liquor of 
various kinds. 

There was claret and sweet wine and sour wine and beer and 
champagne, and the bankers’ associations in the five cities named 
by me vied with each other in trying to entertain our Texas 
crowd more pleasantly than we had ever been entertained 
before in our lives. Auto rides, theater parties, receptions, 
buffet lunches at country clubs, steamer excursions, and ban- 
quets, at all of which we had this great profusion of sparkling 
beverages. 

Mr. CANNON, 
know it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not by the taste of my palate, but I know 
by my nose and my eyesight, because I saw four and five glasses, 
and I saw the contents bubbling and sparkling, and while the 
contents did not affect the good bankers of St. Louis, the good 
bankers of Chicago, the good bankers of Philadelphia, the good 
bankers of New York, or the good bankers of Boston, because 
all of them seem to be used to it, it did affect some of my good 
banker friends from Texas who were not used to having four 
glasses in front of them. [Laughter.] I say you can not decide 
what is intoxicating liquor by what transpires in St. Louis, 
Boston, Chicago, New York, or Philadelphia. You have got to 
decide by the effect that it has on the ordinary individual in 
this country—in Texas and elsewhere. [Laughter.] It is the 
young boys and the young manhood of America for whom we 
are now legislating. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I did not get a chance to 
speak in general debate on this question. I do not intend to say 
much now. I have listened patiently to the arguments as to the 
constitutionality and nonconstitutionality of this bill by the 
lawyers. They haye settled nothing except to their own satis- 
faction. Each one of them has ended just where he started. 
For my part, I do not intend to discuss it from the constitu- 
tional standpoint for the reason that we have courts for the pur- 
pose of settling these questions, 

The State Legislature of Pennsylvania voted to sustain the 
Federal amendment passed by Congress, and at the same ses- 
sion of the legislature they voted that 2} per cent beer was not 
intoxicating. I believe that they were acting honestly. They 
were certainly not constrained by any feeling against the amend- 
ment, because they voted for it. They believed that 21 per cent 
beer is not intoxicating. 

I want to say that I think it would be a great mistake for us 
not to pass this amendment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Dyer]. Recently, when home during the intermis- 
sion, I met scores and scores of workingmen in my district, mill 
men, glass-house men, and miners, and they look upon this act 
down here taking away 24 per cent beer as being an infringe- 
ment of their rights and privileges, and they say so positively. 
Good men, some of the best men we have, honest men, men who 
had boys in the war, said, “ What do they mean down there?” 
I said, Who mean?” Why, all of them down there in 
Washington, to take away our last vestige of privilege that we 
have in 2} per cent beer, something that we are accustomed to, 
something that does not do us any injury and certainly does not 
do them any injury. We want them to let us keep it if possible.” 
They do not say very complimentary things as to what they 
might do if it is taken away from them. 

Gentlemen, I believe you are making a mistake. I believe 
that the passage of this bill without allowing 21 per cent beer 
will not alone be detrimental, as far as we are concerned gen- 
erally, but I want to say to the Republicans of this House that 
the President of the United States had to come to the rescue of 
the daylight saving for the people, and other legislation, and he 
may do so in this case. So I think the wiser plan is to put this 
provision in here. It harms no one, and I am for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. [Applause.] I 
yield back the rest of my time. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. LoneworrH having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment joint resolutions of the 
following titles: 

H. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 


If the gentleman will yield, how does he 
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Academy at West Point, Tao Hung Chang and Zeng Tze Wong, 
citizens of China; and 
H. J. Res. 65. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan tents for use at encampments held by veterans of 
the World War. 
PROHIBITING INTOXICATING BEVERAGES. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Currie]. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
submitted by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] clearly 
presents the question whether or not this House stands for the 
enforcement of war-time prohibition. The gentleman says that 
the miners and laborers require intoxicating liquor at the end 
of their day's work. His very argument admits that 2} per 
cent beer is intoxicating. Is this House going to accept the 
proposition suggested by the gentleman from Missouri? If it 
does, it will make war-time prohibition a national farce. [Ap- 
plause.] My distinguished colleague on the Committee on the 
Judiciary [Mr. Dyer] a few days ago contended before the 
House that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue had never offi- 
cially recognized the fact that beverages containing alcohol in 
excess of one-half of 1 per cent was intoxicating. He read 
into the Recorp various Treasury decisions and other data to 
sustain this contention. I now call the gentleman’s attention 
to the last Treasury decision upon this subject. It is No. 2788, 
and under the heading of “ Malt liquors” this Treasury de- 
cision at paragraph b, section 14, provides: 

Within the intent of the act of November 21, 1918, a beverage con- 
taining one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol by volume will be 
regarded as intoxicating. 

[Applause. ] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to my col- 
league, Mr. IGOE. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I would like to have pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read it for the informa- 
tion of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 1, after the word “ States,” strike out the remainder 
of the section. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserye a point of order, 
and I would like to have the point of order settled now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is not before the House 
now—only for information. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve a point of order. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, it is not subject to a point of 
order; I thought somebody would make it. This is the most 
unusual situation ever presented to the House. In the first 
place, the war prohibition act is a rider on an Agricultural 
bill. Riders seem to be abhorred by some Members of the 
House, but this one seems to meet with the approval of those 
who always object to them. 

This morning we tried to give this House a chance to yote on 
the repeal of war-time prohibition, and upon a proposition to 
give the President the right to suspend it whenever, in his opin- 
ion, he thought the time had come when it was no longer neces- 
sary to keep it in force. We are met with points of order and 
objections, but they are absolutely in accord with the position 
always taken by the prohibitionists since this question came 
into Congress. When it was sought to give the people of the 
country a chance to vote upon the eighteenth amendment by 
providing that it should be submitted for ratification to conven- 
tions in the States, objection was made because it would give the 
people a chance to vote upon it and not the legislatures. Now, 
throughout the country in those States where an effort has been 
made to submit the ratification by the legislatures to the people 
of the States, so that they might have a chance to pass upon 
the action of their legislatures, we find the prohibitionists ap- 
pealing of the Constitution. Yet when we appealed a few days 
ago to the Constitution, we were denounced. They want to pre- 
vent a vote by the people throughout the country upon that ques- 
tion. To-day they will not give this House of 435 men an oppor- 
tunity to vote upon the question of whether you will continue this 
war prohibition act or whether it shall be repealed or modified 
whenever the President deems modification might be proper. 

I am for the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Dyes], but I am hopeful that this amendment which 
I have offered will be adopted, because this Congress has not the, 
right at this time to extend the war prohibition act as they are 
attempting to do in this definition. The war is over, and yet 
to-day, in the only instance, I believe, which we have in the 
Congress, an attempt is being made on this occasion to extend 
war-time legislation. All of the other war-time legislation has 
been repealed or will expire and no attempt is made to extend it, 
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Gentlemen say that the definition of intoxicating liquor as 
carried in this Title I is not an extension, but it is, for the reason 
that it includes things which are not intoxicating. I have no 
doubt but that Congress, under the war-time power, in originally 
passing this war prohibition act, if it might have passed it 
originally and constitutionally, could define intoxicating liquors, 
We could have prohibited the use of leather or anything else, 
but at this time, when the Army is about to be demobilized, when 
trade is being opened to all the world, when all the war activities 
of the Government have ceased, it is beyond the power of Con- 
gress to say that in the exercise of its war powers it might 
extend this act to include things which were not prohibited in 
the original act. 

Under the law of Congress as it stands, if it is to stand, the 
courts may decide what is intoxicating, and if it is to stand, I 
hope it will be enforced. But this Congress can surely trust 
the courts. A few days ago gentlemen read reports here of how 
the law was being enforced, and yet to-day another gentleman 
on the committee and other Members of the House will dispute 
that, and say that it is a farce unless you pass this law. I 
believe that the law as it stands, if it is to continue, can be 
enforced, and will be enforced, and I say that you ought to 
leave it to the courts to determine under the law what are in- 
toxicating liquors. it is beyond the power of Congress now, and 
it is unfair and unjust to extend the act at this time, and I hope 
that when this House comes to vote they will strike out the 
definition of intoxicating liquors, even if they are to allow the 
rest of the bill to stand. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, thus far in the consideration 
of this bill I have said nothing, and now I find myself em- 
barrassed by the attitude of two of my colleagues for whom I 
entertain very high personal regard, one on the Republican 
side and one on the Democratic side, both men of stalwart abil- 
ity and the highest personal character, and both as wrong as 
any men ever were in the world. I regret it. I am not one of 
those who quibble about the amount of alcohol in a beer 
giass. If a glass of beer as manufactured contains one- 
hundredth part of 1 per cent of alcohol and the committee 
would invite me to vote to prohibit its sale, I would vote that 
way. We are seeking to put an end forever to a traffic which, 
as far as it is possible to ruin, has ruined this Nation. The 
brewer has linked his fate with that of the distiller, and by 
the final and deliberate judgment of the country they have both 
been condemned, and it is our duty in response to the mandate 
of the good people ef 45 States to banish them both from this 
fair land forever. 

I hope that when this Congress has acted that the final 
chapter will have been written, the final act passed, and that 
never again will the open doors of the saloon blight the hopes 
or destroy the happiness of the people of this Nation. 

Gentlemen plead for 2.75 per cent beer, as they call it. I do 
not know what it is. I am a Democrat, but, having some 
Republican proclivities, I have tasted beer, and the Lord only 
knows, I do not know, whether it contained 4 per cent or 24 
per cent or one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. I am a; the 
sale of it. I am for a law which will make it impossible for 
any man to sell it. Gentlemen say that this law is too drastic. 
I tell you, when you are dealing with a class of men who we 
know will never willingly submit to law, men who will only 
yield when they are compelled to yield, then of necessity we 
must deal drastically with them. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen recently have produced the records of this city 
to show the increased crime since the advent of prohibition, 
but they forget to tell the House and the country that much of 
the record of crime in this city—possibly most of it—is the 
record of prosecutions of men who are violating the liquor 
laws in force in the District of Columbia. That is true every- 
where, Adopt a local-option law, adopt a State prohibition law, 
make it bone dry in the District of Columbia, and immediately, 
aided and abetted and counseled by the brewery interests, with 
the sanction and approval of the brewers, men who have no 
regard for their manhood at once violate the law in order to 
bring it into disrepute, having assurance of the support of the 
brewers in their unworthy and criminal acts. Gentlemen know 
that throughout the country brewers have said to men, time and 
time again, “ Violate this law, bring it into disrepute, give us 
a great list of crimes on the criminal dockets of the courts, in 
order to dissuade the people from the righteous course they are 
pursuing, and we will help you,” and then they talk and harp 
about the increase of crime. I tell you that when you have 
driven out of this land every brewer and distiller, and thus 
closed the door of every saloon and driven out every boot- 


legger, then there will be ushered in a time when crime in the 
Nation will decrease and the happiness, righteousness, and 
real prosperity of the people increase. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr, Benson]. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. Chairman, I propose to offer an amend- 
ment to section 2 to insert the word “hereafter” in line 4, 
page 2, after the word “shall,” and then strike out the word 
“Viquors” and insert the word “beverages.” Mr. Chairman, 
the reason for asking for time on this amendment is this: 
That this first part of this act has no exception that allows 
for the sale of patent medicines, toilet waters, or flavoring 
extracts. Those exceptions apply to the second part of the 
bill and the war prohibition bill, and there is no exception at 
all. But we think by the change of the word “ liquors” there to 
“ beverages” that beverages having an accepted name, we will 
be protected by this provision. I understand that the chairman 
of the committee will accept that amendment. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. SABATH. What is the amendment? Have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
reported, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “ shall,” insert the word “ hereafter,” 
— 2 ane 4, on page 2, strike out the word “liquors” and insert 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is reserved. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. LEA]. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I will ask that my 
amendment be read by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the amendment will 
be reported. $ 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “ volume,” insert “ Provided such 
words or an contained in title 1 hereof or in the war prohibi- 
tion act s not be construed to mean or include wines containing 
not more than 11 per cent of alcohol by weight.” 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, the effect of this 
amendment is to permit the use of this year’s grape crop if 
the amendment is adopted. I take advantage of the short 
time given me to say if this House is going to adopt legislation 
as oppressive as section 1 of this act is, it should be informed 
what it is doing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is not before the House 
for action. 

Mr. DYER. I make the point of order against the gentle- 
man’s point of order that the matter is not before the committee. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the sense 
of fairness of the prohibitionists in the House. The grape in- 
dustry of this country exists in a great many States, but practi- 
cally the great bulk of the industry is in the State of California. 
You people of the Eastern States are not familiar with that 
industry as we know it in the State of California. To-day there 
is a grape crop on the vines in California the value of which 
is estimated by the viticultural commission at $12,000,000. If 
this Congress should adopt section 1 of this act, it will prevent 
the farmers of California from using these $12,000,000 of grapes 
that now hang upon the vines. And in connection with that I 
want to call attention to this: The grape industry is one of its 
own peculiar kind for this reason: It takes four years to raise 
a grapevine to the productive age. The cost of raising re- 
sistant stock from which our dry wines are largely produced is 
from $250 to $300 an acre. It would cost the farmers of Cali- 
fornia over $2,000,000 to dig up the vines devoted to the dry- 
wine industry when prohibition goes into effect. Next winter 
when the Federal prohibition amendment goes into effect the 
farmers of California expect to begin digging up their vines. 
Do you want to adopt this sort of a precedent in the United 
States of America with reference to farmers who have given so 
many years of their lives to the development of the vineyards 
at great expense, while the crop is about ready to be gathered, 
to the value of $12,000,000, eight months after the war is over, 
under the pretense of war necessity? Are you going to deprive 
them of their hard earnings? It is all right to enforce the Fed- 
eral prohibition amendment when it goes into effect. It is the 
duty of this Congress to do that. But I appeal to every sense of 
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the fairness that has been the highest quality of the citizens of 
America; do not deny these farmers the use of the grapes now 
on their vines. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. DAVIS]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, in my State we have heard practically the same 
arguments urged against prohibition that have been urged by 
those who are now endeavoring to emasculate this law. We 


went through the same process which the Nation as a whole is 


now passing through. At first, in Tennessee, we had no statu- 
tory provision defining what constituted intoxicating liquors. 
The result was that beverages were sold in various different 
forms and under various names and with various percentages of 
alcoholic content, and there was no uniformity of holding, 
there was no uniformity of enforcement, and, in fact, we had 
no effective enforcement at all until our State enacted a stat- 
ute defining intoxicating liquors as defined in this law—that is, 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. [Applause.] 

After that was done the laws were enforced. We got results. 
Having had eight years’ experience as circuit judge in the 
enforcement of those laws, I have repeatedly seen men who 
had imbibed so long and so liberally that they were almost 
pickled in alcohol come into court and swear that they had 
drunk so many bottles of the beverage under consideration and 
it had not intoxicated them, with the result that frequently the 
preponderance of the evidence was that it was not intoxicating, 
when, in fact, the beverage was intoxicating. The criterion 
should not be what will intoxicate a man who can stand a great 
deal of intoxicants, but what will intoxicate an ordinary man, 
one who is not an habitual drinker of alcoholic liquor. If you 
permit 21 per cent, it simply means that those who desire to 
become intoxicated will drink that much more in volume in 
order to get the alcohol. [Applause.] 

Mr, GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I do. 

Mr. GARD. I wish to inquire whether the gentleman had 
made in his official capacity, while he was on the bench, any 
judicial interpretation of the language which he now refers to? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I gave a legal definition, yes; but 
the evidence to which I referred, which was continuously piled 
into court, would frequently overturn that definition and con- 
fuse the minds of the jury to such an extent that justice was 
undoubtedly very frequently thwarted. 

Now, we have the prohibitory law. The question is whether 
or not we will provide the instrument for its proper enforce- 
ment, Those opposing this legislation say that they are in 
favor of a reasonable enforcement. They simply want an en- 
forcement; or, rather, a regulation, that will permit the sale 
and use of liquor. We know from experience, and that experi- 
ence is what has caused the agitation which is now sweeping 
the country, that the liquor traffic has refused to be regulated. 
The only other recourse, as has been demonstrated in every 
State where it has been tested, is to absolutely and unequivo- 
cally abolish it. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. SABATH. When did you adopt your last prohibition 
law for the State of Tennessee? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. It went out under what is known 
as the “four-mile law”; and it was finally legislated out, as 
you might say, of the larger cities several years ago. 

Nr. SABATH. And how much time was then granted to give 
to the people opportunity to comply with the law, or when did 
the act go into force? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. In some instances no time was 
provided, and there was but little time provided in any in- 
stance, except when the law was passed prohibiting the manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquors. A few months was then al- 
lowed. 

Mr. SABATH. How much time was given then? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PELL]. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, PELL: Page 2, lines 4 and 5, after the 
word “liquors” strike out “ which contain one-half of 1 per cent or 
more of alcohol by volume,“ and insert in lieu thereof which are by 
a jury decided to be in fact intoxicating.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against that. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not see any reason why we 
should not be willing to trust to the opinion of a jury in a 
matter like this. The violation of a prohibition law, however 
offensive it may be, is not murder. We allow a murderer the 
protection of a jury. A man who burns a house down can be 
protected by a jury. His offense can be tried by 12 of his 
ae But you are denying it to a man who sells a bottle of 

r. 

Now, there is not a man in this House who seriously believes 
that 1 per cent or 2 per cent or 23 per cent could possibly get 
any grown man drunk. He could not hold enough. There is 
not a man that does not know perfectly well, and there is not 
a man from a prohibition State that does not realize perfectly 
well, that the vast majority of the people of this country know 
this to be a fact. That is the reason you are afraid of going 
to a jury, because you know you would not get conviction. 
And I ask that this question of fact shall be decided as ques- 
tions of fact have been decided, according to our common law 
for 500 years, by a jury of 12 men gathered from the neigh- 
borhood. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back one minute. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
ene from California [Mr. RANDALL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Mr. Chairman, I only asked for 
two minutes in order to make a statement in reference to the 
wine-grape industry of the State of California. 

As I said here the other day, actual experiences are better 
than a week’s argument. The two greatest grape-producing 
counties in the State of California—Fresno County and San 
Bernardino County—have not only voted themselves bone dry 
but they voted by large majorities for a bone-dry, State-wide 
prohibition amendment to our Constitution in 1918. [Applause.] 
And the State of California, including every county and every 
vine- growing section in the State, in 1918 voted by a majority 
of 17,000 for a bone-dry, State-wide amendment, excluding from 
these figures only the city of San Francisco, in which there is 
not a single wine grape. 

The people of the East have an idea that the wine-grape in- 
dustry of California is about the biggest thing we have in that 
State. We have in the State of California 160,000 acres devoted 
to the wine-grape industry. As compared with that we have 
11,000,000 acres devoted to general farming in the State of 
California. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back three minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, in the absence 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER], and at his request, 
I yield three minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonc- 
WORTH]. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, under the peculiar parlia- 
mentary situation that exists this is the last opportunity to offer 
an amendment to strike out Title I of this bill. Of course, I 
can not predict what disposition may be made of the amendment 
under consideration or of other amendments to this section, but 
should this section be entirely unamended, and should no gen- 
tleman who has a prior claim to recognition, a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, offer such an amendment, I shall move 
at the proper time to strike out Title I of this bill. I do this, 
gentlemen, because I do not believe that there is any legitimate 
connection between Title I and Title II of this bill. There is 
no legitimate connection between the enforcement of war prohi- 

ition and the enforcement of the eighteenth constitutional 
amendment. 

In my judgment the Committee on the Judiciary should 
have given an opportunity to this House to decide both ques- 
tions on their merits. They should have brought in two bills 
instead of one [applause], so that Members of this House 
might have had an opportunity to vote on each measure sep- 
arately. I have not the least question that there are a number 
of gentlemen here who would be willing to vote for a strict 
enforcement of the national constitutional amendment. 

But the situation with regard to this so-called war prohibi- 
tion is entirely different. There are a number of gentlemen 
following the leadership of the President of the United States 
in this matter who believe that this measure should be stricken 
from the statute books. The necessity for that measure, ac- 
cording to the President, has entirely ceased. If he be right, and 
I believe he is, surely the necessity for the strict enforcement 
of this unnecessary law has also ceased. He said officially to 
this House, in his capacity as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, that “the demobilization of the military 
forces of the country has progressed to such an extent that it 
seems to me entirely safe now to remove the ban on the manu- 
facture and sale of wine and beer.” 
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Therefore we are advised by him who is the most competent 
judge of the necessity of this emergency legislation that the 
emergency has ceased to exist, and that the law ought to be 
repealed, and I for one think that this House ought to have 
an opportunity to vote on the question of the war-time pro- 
hibition as differentiated from the question of the enforcement 
of the national constitutional amendment. 

I make this explanation now because under the rule lately 
adopted by the House it will be impossible to do so later. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morgan]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, although I am a member of 
the committee which reported this bill, I did not participate 
in the general debate, and have kept silent so far. I hope 
this will not be construed, however, as a lack of interest on 
my part in this measure, because I am deeply interested in it. 

Now, if I have any criticism of the measure, it is that it is 
not severe enough. [Applause.] I know that the word has 
gone ou 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have but five minutes, 


Mr. DYER. I would like to know what the punishment 
would be. 
Mr. MORGAN. Any punishment that it had should be 


heavier in Missouri than in Oklahoma. [Laughter.] 

Congress has already spoken, and in the so-called war pro- 
hibition act this sentence occurred: 

After June 30, 1919, until the conclusion of the present war and 
thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the date of which 
shall be determined and proclaimed by the President of the United 
States, no beer, wine, or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquors 
shall be sold for beverage purposes except for export. 

This paragraph, to which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Dyer] offers his amendment, defines those words “ beer, wine, 
or other intoxicating malt or vinous liquors.” Of course, I am 
opposed to this amendment. If I were offering an amendment 
to this section, I would make it read this way: Those words 
shall be construed to mean any liquor which contains any per- 
centum of alcohol by volume.” 

I repeat, if I had my way and if I were amending this bill, I 
would make it read so that those words beer and wine and 
intoxicating malt or vinous liquors” should be construed to 
mean liquors that contain any percentage of aleohol. I believe 
that is the right way. If we intend in good faith to enforce this 
law we should prohibit the sale for beverage purposes of intoxi- 
cating liquors that contain any percentage of alcohol. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. RELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there cbjection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr, Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Jonn W. RAINEY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized 
for three minutes. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, war-time prohibition 
should be repealed. It was brought about as a rider to the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. It was a war measure. It came into 
being on account of the war to conserve food and fuel. When 
the armistice was signed this economy became unnecessary. The 
purpose for which it was enacted being accomplished, the law 
should be repealed. [Applause.] The President on May 20, 
1919, in his message to Congress, said: 


The demobilization of the military forces has progressed to such a 
int that it seems to me entirely safe now to remove the ban upon 
he manufacture and sale of wines and beers. 


Why do not you Prohibitionists heed his advice? A great 
majority of you were lying awake nights for an opportunity to 
repeal the daylight-saving law because of its inconvenience to 
the farmer, and you overlooked its hardships on the millions 
of unfortunates to whom this extra hour of sunshine was a god- 
send. You succeeded in repealing this law, but the great 
humanitarian in the White House vetoed the bill, and we sus- 
tained his veto. 

You are jubilant now in the knowledge that you have more 
than enough votes to pass this vicious bill, but do not be over- 
confident—the President may use his veto power on this measure. 
I sincerely hope he does. [Applause.] 

The eighteenth amendment provides, The manufacture, sale, 
and transportation of intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes 
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is hereby prohibited.” 
intoxicating beverage. This bill would construe it to mean any 
liquors which contain one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol 
by volume, and the prohibitionists are arguing that this defini- 


The big question is to define what is an 


tion was intended by the eighteenth amendment. The amend- 
ment forbids intoxicating liquors. Chemists, scientists, and ex- 
perts maintain 21 per cent beer is not an intoxicant. The Ameri- 
can Medical Association in convention at Atlantic City unani- 
mously declared that 2} per cent beer is nonintoxicating, but 
that its use is beneficial to humanity at large, and that pure light 
wines will help prevent the use of narcotics, meaning opium and 
the like, and men in authority inform us where prohibition has 
been in effect that addicts to the use of these narcotics have 
largely increased in numbers, and they anticipate a greater in- 
crease when national prohibition comes into being; therefore 
what is intoxicating liquors becomes a judicial question, one for 
the courts to decide. 

I am informed—and the charge was made on the floor of this 
House and not denied—that this bill was prepared by repre- 
sentatives of the Anti-Saloon League, assisted by counsel for the 
patent-medicine associations on matters in which they were in- 
terested, hence I am not surprised at the drastic legislation that 
they are attempting to enact into law. 

It is a question open to argument whether the legislatures 
represented the views and sentiments of the majority of their 
people when they passed this amendment. We had a direct vote 
in Chicago in April, 1919, men and women voting. The men's 
wet vote was 276,817. The men’s dry vote was 76,165. The 
women's wet vote was 129,373. The women’s dry vote was 
77,014. The men's wet majority was 206,652. The women’s wet 
majority was 52,359. The wet majority in its entirety was 
259,011. [Applause.] 

There is no doubt but that this bill in its application is un- 
American; is contrary to the ideals entertained by this country’s 
founders; is opposed to that freedom of action, that liberty of 
operation which should be expected in this country ; is directly 
opposed to that unrestraint which our forefathers expected when 
they landed on these Columbian shores; is not altogether differ- 
ent from that spirit which they tried to avoid and escape when 
they came here in the Mayflower. ‘This bill, as has already been 
expressed, even by certain upholders of the dry issue, is so 
drastic, so unlawfully restraining of the rights and personal 
liberty of Americanhood, that it would be a shame and an out- 
rage to the American mind were it to be passed. There is no 
use repeating or reviewing the prohibition arguments pro or 
con, for that issue is not in question and such remarks would 
be useless and a waste of time, but the bill under consideration, 
by its impracticability, senseless deprivation of our rights and 
personal privileges assails the principle of prohibition with such 
force and further brings before our mind's eye its illogical aspect 
so forcibly that it is good to stop and consider whether we have 
not gone too far, when we as the National Government attached 
to our Constitution such a prohibition, when we representing a 
Nation of freemen have started to impose restraints, I might 
say undue restraints, upon the freedom of our citizens. All 
previous amendments to our Constitution furthered the liberties 
and rights of our people; this is our first departure; here we are 
depriving them of their rights, and I am apprehensive of the 
outcome. I appreciate that our Constitution is not a blanket 
license; that is, an absence of all restraints; but remember that 
liberty at its source and foundation consists of the absence of 
all undue restraints. And I say that prohibition is without 
question such restraint. The proof of it is that if our Consti- 
tution warrants the passage of such legislation why may It 
not enforce antismoking or antienjoyment of any of our personal 
rights? It goes too far; what we desire our citizens to prac- 
tice, the laws that we must pass to eradicate the evils of alco- 
holism, the prohibition that we must enact to safeguard coming 
generations, the relief we must give to many wives and children 
of drunkards must be such as conduce to temperance. Tem- 
perance, that is the thing. Temperance, that is the virtue, the 
qualification of a man. You deprive an animal of his cravings 
completely, because it is not a man, it has no will power, no 
mind, no sense of morality ; but a man, he is above animal life, he 
has natural attributes which he must learn to use and cultivate, 
and among these the sublimest, the one by which he is supreme 
to nature and animal life, the one which makes him almost 
angelic, is his free will, his capability to do or not to do. It 
takes a man to be temperate, but prohibition is for the animal. 

The charge made here that most of the poverty and misery 
are the result of drink is wrong. I maintain that poverty and 
misery drive men to drink [applause], and if some of you prohi- 
bitionists who wax eloquent on the dry situation will use some 
of your oratorical ability when the minimum-wage bill comes 
up to give the poor unfortunate scrub women, elevator men, and 
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others who have been working for the Government for years 
at the paltry salary of $2 per day an opportunity to receive an 
increase of $1 per day you will be doing your duty for deserving 
people, and if you are anxious to destroy poverty and misery 
you can accomplish it more readily by paying a living wage than 
you can by prohibition, and when this wage bill is called up for 
final passage I want a record vote. I am anxious to find out 
how these great prohibition benefactors of humanity will be 
recorded. [Loud applause.] 

What is the conclusion? Control and regulation, limitation 
and guidance. They have a system of laws in Switzerland by 
which every man or head of a family is allowed a certain quan- 
tity of liquor each week or month, and I am informed it is 
working admirably and the people are contented, happy, and well 
satisfied. Some may say that this is mostly theoretical and 
smacks too much of the sphere of abstraction, of principles, that 
the prohibition amendment looks to practical results, to the sun- 
shine it is going to bring to the home, to the family, to the health 
of the individual now, and to the generations to come. I say 
that I am not opposed to temperance, which would bring forth 
the results above described, but I am opposed to the principle of 
a general and unqualified prohibition, curtailing the freedom of 
action and the liberty of conscience. If we approve such a 
principle now, who knows how far we will go in time to come? 

Further, I might dwell on the economic phase of the question, 
which is not to be disregarded, though to my mind less forcible. 
The men who will be thrown out of employment and to my 
farmer friends I will suggest that one of the principal staples 
of the Middle West will fall down in price and bulk in produc- 
tion. That will have a material effect upon our economic life. 
Corn will drop so far down in price in years to come that it will 
hardly pay the costs of raising it. I at one time had the figures 
of the amount of corn consumed in IIlinois only in the manufac- 
ture of liquor, an amount staggering in its quantity, and bear 
in mind the loss in revenue will be from $600,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000. à 

Henry Ward Beecher once said: 

2 D 
J... T mast net deiak, will Arink, be 
canse I have a natural right to do so, to drink what I please. 

This, to my mind, represents the attitude of Samuel Gompers 
and the representatives of 2,640,000 laboring men when at con- 
vention in Atlantic City they voted in favor of light wines and 


beer. 

This bill gives the commissioner almost plenary power in its 
enforcement, and if he is so inclined he could exercise this 
authority arbitrarily. Doctors and druggists are required to 
make so many reports, if they desire to carry on their professions 
or business, it will be necessary to employ a clerical force to 
assist them. The housewife is denied the privilege of making 
cider if it contains one-half of 1 per cent alcohol. I am as- 
tounded to discover that the hospitality of one’s home is invaded 
and denied him; you are forbidden giving away or treating to a 
glass of liquor a caller or visitor. 

If one traveling should become suddenly fll on a train and take 
a drink, he would be amenable to arrest. Another provision, no 
search warrant shall issue to search any private dwelling occupied 
as such, unless it is in part used for some business purpose, such 
«8a store, shop, restaurant, hotel, or boarding house. This means 
that if a man has money enough to live in a private dwelling 
it can not be searched, but the poor man, who may be forced to 
occupy a flat over some store, is amenable to the provision and 
his home may be searched. A man with money can lay in a 
supply for himself and grandchildren, but the millions of toilers 
who have not the means to take time by the forelock and lay in 
a stock are deprived of their wine and beer; you are going to 
create considerable dissatisfaction, and God knows this is an 
inopportune time to stir up trouble. [Applause.] 

Under the provisions of this bill when a man is accused under 
certain conditions the burden of proof is shifted to the defend- 
ant, and he must prove and establish his innocence. Violative 
of the established law that a man is presumed to be innocent 
until proven guilty, and the burden of proof is on the State or 
the United States. If one owns a house and a tenant, without 
the knowledge of the owner, violated the provisions of this act 
and the tenant should be tried and fined and he failed to pay 
the fine, the premises would be subject to a lien to the amount 
of the fine, and the property could be sold to satisfy the lien. 

Finally, let me conclude by saying that I am opposed to the 
present measure, first, because of my belief in American freedom, 
whose spirit is here assailed and minimized; second, because of 
its impracticability and unreasonableness; third, because of the 
principle of prohibition which it tends to enforce; fourth, be- 
cause I have always believed and considered that prohibition is 


the evolution of a puerile mind; fifth, because I believe that a 
man is not hopeless as a species of the human race—that a man 
should and can live as a man; sixth, because morality should 
spring from our educational system and be taught where the 
child’s mind and heart are being developed and not from the top 
by constitutional enactment ; seventh, because a government which 
forces its citizenship to practice morality and virtues by statutory 
enactment is dealing in the sphere of the conscience, is admitting 
before the world the moral inferiority of the nation; eighth, 
because religious freedom is guaranteed us by the Constitution, 
and this sort of legislation, as prohibition, has a tendency to cur- 
tail that freedom, is a reaching out in the realm of freedom 
of conscience. Is not freedom of conscience as precious as free- 
dom of thought and speech? I am as amenable to the wishes of 
the voters of my district as any man here, but if I believe a 
thing to be wrong, all the constituencies and offices within the 
gift of the voters would not make me break faith with myself. 
I have always tried to vote according to the dictates of my con- 
science. I have to live with my conscience, and with the help 
of God I will be on the square with myself. I do not believe in 
prohibition, and I will vote against it. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is the key- 
stone to the arch of the liquor traffic. Samuel Untermeyer, 
the great criminal lawyer of the city of New York, was in 
Washington last week to appear before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate for 2.75 beer. Two and three-quarters per 
cent beer pleases the brewers of this Nation and pleases the 
liquor traffic of this Nation. It is all they want. That is what 
they are after, and if they get that by this amendment you 
might stop right here. You are not going to enforce war-time 
prohibition; you are not going to enforce the constitutional 
amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. That is the truth. 

Mr. HERSEY. Now, whatever satisfies the brewers of this 
Nation does not satisfy me. [Applause.] For the life of me I 
can not understand how certain of my fellow Members sitting 
here in this Congress with the oath upon them to support the 
Constitution of the United States, which Constitution has been 
duly amended by the people to prohibit all intoxicating liquors, 
can come in here under that oath to support that Constitution 
and plead for 2.75 per cent beer, which the brewers want. If 
they get it, every brewery will run day and night between now 
and the time when they are stopped. [Applause.] Every saloon 
will open, every German brewer and liquor seller in this 
Nation will be back at his old job, and we will be wet. I think 
we ought to understand the object and purpose of this 2.75 
amendment and vote it down. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reser] three minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. REBER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I should like to read a little piece of news that appeared in 
the Herald of this city this morning: 


BUTTERMILK MAY COME UNDER NEW DRY BAN. 
WESTFIELD, N. J., July 13. 
Buttermilk is to be put on the skids if a strict enforcement of the 
8 law is carried out, according to Prof. L. B. Allyn, of the 
tate Normal School, for it seldom shows less than 1 r cent of 
alcohol content and rapidly gains more through fermentation, Prob- 
ably John D. Rockefeller and other abstemious persons who have used 
buttermilk freely as a beverage did not know with what a terrible 
8 they were dealing when they toyed with the by-product of 

The main objection I have to this bill is that it is entirely 
too drastic. A bill that puts buttermilk in the list of outlawed 
beverages is, in my opinion, an injury to the prohibition cause 
and makes the law so ridiculous that publie opinion will never 
sustain it. It is well known that a law to become effective must 
have public sentiment back of it. 

A law that outlaws buttermilk and sweet cider and makes it a 
crime to manufacture and dispose of the same, or to have the 
same in your possession or on your premises, as this law does, is 
so extreme, so radical, and so fanatical that it does not de- 
serve the support of the true friends of prohibition. A law that 
makes itself ridiculous can not be enforced and hurts the cause 
it is intended to benefit. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of prohibiting the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors as a beverage, for by the ratification of the 18th 
amendment it is the law of our Nation, but I am not in favor 
of putting Congress in the position of legislating that all bev- 
erages containing more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
are intoxicating when I know from actual test and experience 
that many beverages containing more than one-half of 1 per 
cent of alcohol are not intoxicating. 
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Federal courts have already decided that beer containing 2.75 
per cent is not intoxicating. Their decisions were based upon 
tests that were fair and thorough and conclusive. 

I had the pleasure of attending a picnic in my congressional 
district recently where every holder of a ticket had the privilege 
of drinking all the beer he desired, and many imbibed freely, 
and not a man was intoxicated. This picnic was held since 
July 1, and the beer that was given out there was of the 2.75 
per cent quality and strength. I was at another festive gath- 
ering—a camp fire—in my district, held on July 5, where 2.75 
per cent beer was openly sold. I drank two very fair-sized 
glasses of that beer, probably a pint and a quarter, inside of 
10 minutes, and it had absolutely no intoxicating effect upon me 
whatever, and if it had had enough per cent of alcohol to be 
intoxicating it surely would have produced an effect upon me, 
because my system is not saturated with alcohol and is not 
immune to the effects of alcohol in beverages. I know that my 
system is free from alcohol because I have not drunk four quarts 
of beer in my entire life, nor two quarts of whisky or similar 
liquors, and my father did not drink double that quantity in his 
87 years of existence, during 40 years of which he conducted a 
hotel. 

The House will, I hope, pardon me for injecting these per- 
sonalities in this speech, for I admit that I am proud of my 
father’s temperate record and my own, but I want to em- 
phasize as strongly as I can that 2.75 beer is, in my opinion 
and from my experience, not intoxicating. Now, if this 2.75 
per cent beer is nonintoxicating, and several Federal courts have 
so held, what possible reason can there be for the suppression 
of its manufacture and sale, and especially as a war measure, 
when the war ended eight months ago. 

One reason animating some of my colleagues is that some of 
the brewers were pro-German, and for that reason they should 
now be punished in this way; but they seem to lose sight of 
the fact that, by punishing these pro-German brewers, they 
also punish all brewers, whether they were loyal Americans or 
pro-German, a step in legislation that can not be sustained by 
good reason or fair practice. To punish all because some 
offended is rank injustice. If certain brewers were disloyal, 
they should be singled out and punished; but it is notoriously 
wrong to punish an entire class to reach a small number of 
that class. Some Members have said that it is their purpose to 
put the brewers and the saloon keepers out of business because 
these men had opposed their election to Congress. If this were 
a good reason, I, too, would be justified in voting for this bill, 
for I had this class of men opposed to me, because they knew 
that I was very temperate in the use of intoxicating liquors; 
but these gentlemen lose sight of the fact that, while there is 
a large number of brewers and saloon keepers, the number of 
people who are neither brewers nor saloon keepers is vastly 
greater, and it is this vast multitude that we, as legislators, 
must also consider, and we must protect their rights and privi- 
leges. Many Members have attacked the character of the 
saloons, and I do not wish to take up the time of this House 
to defend them as they have heretofore been conducted; but 
it seems to me that if the intoxicating liquors were eliminated 
and the saloons were confined to the sale of light wines and 
beer of nonintoxicating strength the saloons would become as 
decent and orderly as ice-cream parlors or any other places 
where the general public assembles. 

In some cities temperance societies are trying to establish 
saloons where all nonintoxicating beverages can be bought and 
consumed. I am heartily in favor of this movement, because 
the poor man has claimed that the saloon is his club, and that 
he has as much right to have his club as the rich man has to 
have his, and in this I agree with him. 

The argument has been advanced by many supporters of this 
bill that if the saloons are permitted to sell beer containing 
2.75 per cent of alcohol they will soon thereafter sell beer con- 
taining a much higher percentage of alcohol. This proposition 
has some merit, for I fear many of the saloon men would yield 
to the pleadings of their customers for a drink containing a 
higher percentage of alcohol than the 2.75 per cent variety; 
but I think this could be prevented by making it impossible for 
the venders to secure beer containing more than 2.75 per cent 
of alcohol. This can be accomplished by prohibiting brewers 
from making and selling beer containing more than 2.75 per 
cent alcohol. A law could be made to this effect and enforced 
with less expense than will be entailed to enforce the law 
under consideration. Congress passed a law for the inspection 
and certification of meats and is enforcing it, and Congress has 
the power, I think, to compel the inspection and certification 
of beer before it leaves the brewery. If the Congress can 
devise no legal way of compelling brewers to submit to the in- 
spection and certification of their product, then the States 
surely have the power; and as 45 of the States have already rati- 


fied the eighteenth amendment, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that they would not hesitate to adopt such a measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of the new Members of this House, 
and it may ill become me to criticize the other Members, but I 
have noticed that when many Members speak for publication 
in the ConGressionaL Recorp they try to make it appear that 
they do not know anything about intoxicating drinks, and 
leave the public to infer that they never tasted liquors. I think 
it is silly to assume such an attitude and makes us ridiculous 
before our Nation. The public knows that we are just men 
and possess the virtues and frailties of men, and when we pre- 
tend to be what we are not, or allow ourselves to be placed in 
such a light, we lay ourselves open to just criticism. 

Our constituents know who and what we are and what we 
were before they sent us here. They know that very few of us, 
if any, can truthfully say that we have never drunk intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage. However, it does not follow because we 
have not been bone dry that we are heavy drinkers or inebriates. 
In the time that I have been a Member I have not seen a Member 
under the influence of liquor or deport himself in a way unbe- 
coming the dignity and sobriety of a legislator. There probably 
never was a legislative body more free from intemperance than 
I know this Congress to be, and it is just as far from the truth 
to charge this Congress with being a body of inebriates as it is 
to say that its Members do not know what intoxicating liquor 
tastes like. The truth lies between these extremes. Others who 
have spoken on this bill have stated clearly that Congress has 
no power to designate the per cent of alcohol that a beverage 
should contain to make it intoxicating, because if this Congress 
has the right and power to designate one-half of 1 per cent as 
the highest per cent permissible, then succeeding Congresses, 
having equal powers, can designate a higher or lower per cent, 
thus retaining the liquor question as a football of politics. 
What per cent of alcohol makes a beverage intoxicating and 
subject to prohibition should be left to the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, and that decision should be strictly 
enforced. t 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to read an article published in the 
Sunday New York Times of July 18, 1919: 

NOT ALL PROHIBITIONISTS—CHURCHMEN QUOTED AGAINST NATIONAL 

DRY LAWS. 


The Association Opposed to National Prohibition issued a statement 
3 declaring that professional prohibitionists and their lobby- 

its at ashington, who fancy that they are supported by all the 
churches except the Roman Catholic, will find sooner or later that they 
are deceived.” It was announced by the association that opinions of 
churchmen reported to the headquarters at 19 West Forty-fourth Street 
were opposed to the enforcement of the prohibition laws. 

“The religious Hey os of the Anti-Saloon League is largely overesti- 
mated,” said the statement. “ 5 is this true now that the 
so-called war-time prohibition has been tried out for something like a 
ormas and while the Anti-Saloon League lobbyists are seeking to 
pass the drastic Volstead bill for its enforcement. Men and women of 
the churches are not confusing in their minds the two questions of tem- 
perance and prohibition. Many of them draw the line very sharply be- 
tween the two, and they fail to see that prohibition by sumptuary and 
drastic laws is the proper or effective way to promote temperance. 

“*Tt is a shortsighted contribution to the cause of temperance,’ writes 
the Rey. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. ‘I d so when national prohibi- 
tion was first ‘brought up in Congress, and I have seen no reason since 
then to change my mind.“ 

Others whose opinions are quoted are the Rey. Dr. Robert W. Patton, 
national director of the Federal boards of the Episcopal Church; the 
late Bishop Potter ; the Rey. Dr. J. H. Woodstock, archdeacon of Worces- 
ter, England; the Rey. Charles Stelzle; and the Rev. John Mockridge, 
of Philadelphia. 


It is unnecessary for me to comment on this article. It speaks 
for itself. I wish to read also an item of news published in 
the Publie Ledger, of Philadelphia, Pa., of July 15, 1919, wherein 
George W. Anderson, Federal judge, decided that beer contain- 
ing at least one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol was not intoxicating. 

Also, decision of Federal Judge Foster. 

NONINTOXICATING BEER HELD LEGAL. 
Boston, July 13. 

A ruling given to-day by George W. Anderson, Federal judge, that 
the sale of beer which is not intoxicating is not illegal under the present 


war prohibition act led to the quashing of the Government’s test case 
ane Sanford F. Petts and Leopold H. Vogel, liquor dealers, of this 


Betts and Vogel were arrested last week charged with selling beer 
containing at least one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. It was the con- 
tention of the Government that th: sale of any beer was against the 
law. The defendants demurred, arguing that beer must contain a suffi- 
cient amount of alcohol to be intoxicating to be illegal. 

Judge Anderson sustained the demurrer and declared that he had 
not the slightest doubt that Congress intended to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors and did not intend to stop the sale of nonintoxicat- 
ing beverages. 

We appear ridiculous,” he said, “by giving a misinterpretation to 
an act of Congres: I won't be a party to it.” 


BREWERS’ DEMURRER IS SUSTAINED AT NEW ORLEANS. 
New ORLEANS, July 15. 
Federal Judge Foster to-day sustained a demurrer filed by officials 
of the American Brewing Co. to an indictment charging that the manu- 
facture of beer of more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcoholic content 
was in violation of the war-time prohibition act, 5 
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On July 15 Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel for the 
Anti-Saloon League, appeared before the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee and asked for sweeping search-warrant powers, Sug- 
gesting that seizures be authorized without a warrant, or at 
least that warrants be issued without requiring testimony in 


support of requests. It seems to me that the advocates of this | 


drastic enforcing act, in their zeal to put teeth into it, are going 
far to prevent the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the eighteenth amendment of the Constitution 
declares that “after one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation 
thereof from the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited.” 

This amendment has been ratified by 45 of the 48 States in 
the Union and is the law of our Nation and must be enforced, 
and it is my purpose to support and defend the Constitution, as 
I am in duty bound as a law-abiding citizen and as my oath as 
a Congressman requires. 

The Nation has adopted this law and it is not my purpose in 
any way to evade it or to persuade others to evade it, but I 
do not want to assist in passing an enforcing act that will 
defeat the very purpose of this law. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take up any more time of this 
House, but wish to close by inserting an article which was 
published in the Public Ledger of July 13: 

2.75 BEER CALLED Same as Correz—Bnrewens’ Lawyer Supmits Ru- 

SULT OF ANALYSIS TO SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE—CIDER Worse, 


Tests SHow—QUESTION OF INTOXICATING CONTENT FOR JURY TO 
DECIDE, UNTERMYER CONTENDS. 


WASHINGTON, July 12. 
Samuel TIERE of — 5 York, appearing to-day — Ai before the p epams 
con- 


Judiciary C rotest on be 
tinued enforcement of u — — — elimin ation of of ae 
— t beer, gave the results of toute conducted by Hol- 
fingswo 2 pro essor of psychol at Columbia 9 beer 
em — t percentage of alcoholic content. 
An affidavit by Prof. Hollin dealt with tests made — 2.75 
per cent beer upon subjects ranging from the total abstainer to the 
occasional moderate drinker Mette a case nade fairly regular but not exces- 


sive user of alcohol. The subjects — — —— 

their health from a very shed man to a college a 

= conclusion was that 3 — liquor is to be considered as 
yb which would have the same stimulating effect as coffee 


in age from 21 to 30 


then the 2.75 beer is to be considered intoxica’ otherwise not. 

George Whitehead, of New York, who is a ted with Mr. Unter- 
myer, pointed out that the affidavits filed with the committee upon be- 
half of the Anti-Saloon s 


were en 
of the men who made the demand, not upon any t 
fore, “if any test had been ,made they must have pe with 
the experts of the brewers.” 
SEEKING TO PROHIBIT NEAR BEER. 
Mr, Untermyer and Senator WALSH of Montana engaged in a spirited 


pao apne m the question whether Congress had the power to —— 
beer which contains no alcohol at all A E to make Directive war- 


which tastes like beer smells 
like beer might be used to cover a “blind pig” which actualy sold real 


beer to customers whom th 3 
ner bie 5 not prohibit water t is colored like beer?“ asked the witness. 
nt submitted to the committee an affidavit of Lewis B. 
aus y of the Westfield 1 Westfield, Mase. co the results 
of an ene ae ee of more than 300 samples meee on 
and patent determine their alcoholic content. 


held est sent 5 root beer contains as much as 2275 a 

cent of alcohol, rie another soft drink contained 1.27 per cent. Re 
teen samples of ned from farmers ran from 4.51 per cent 
to 6.83 per cent — po Fs: and from 5.72 per cent to 7.53 per cent of 


alcohol SN volume. 
Untermyer also presented a lst of bitters and tonics which the 
doit ‘analysis showed contained from 16.10 to 41.50 per cent of alcohol 
by volume. 
SAYS CONGRESS LACKS POWER. 
Mr. Untermyer insisted that Congress is without power to pass a pro- 
hibition enforcement law which will be in fact an extension of the war- 


time 3 bill. 
He stod ted that a calied n 1 file 9 com t against 
the en — gy 0 s proposed law, he wou ege 
a was being demobilized, that 


reopened 


* caLEs LAW INSINCERE. 


Mr. Untermyer took the committee to task 15 W — he said was the 
insincerity of the enforcement legislation now He also said 
that it was vicious in that it was class le i 80 ieena as the war- 
time is con t does not eee t 2 — man with plenty of 
money from stocking up bis cellars with streng, spirituous for 
years to come, but it does prohibit the poor man from getting a drink 


1 ood than as a 
“ My quarrel,” . Untermyer said, “is with "ihe ea to con- 
vert an: you war-time prohibi- 


ae into intoxicating wee 
tion act applies only to intoxicating beer, and 2. 

shown clearly not to be intoxicating. An 
the guise of an enforcement measure is not within the power of Congress.“ 


Mr, VOLSTEAD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Barxiry]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Just for a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. I have heard it said very 
often that if this legislation goes into effect in connection with 
the amendment to the Constitution the folks at home will not 
be allowed to make wine any more. 

Mr. FOCHT. Or cider. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Is that true? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this bill is passed it will be unlawful for 
any person in the United States to manufacture any intoxicat- 
ing liquor as defined in the law except as permitted in the act 
itself, and in the regulations to be made by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue under the act, and if that wine is intoxi- 
cating, within the definition of this act, and manufactured for 
beverage purposes it will be against the law to manufacture it, 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. In other words, wine made 
at home—which, of course, is intoxicating, whether made from 
grapes, blackberries, or other berries—will be illegal. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman is capable of interpreting the 
language of the act as well as Iam. I do not desire to discuss 
that feature of it, and I do not want to take up my five minutes 
in doing so. But it will be unlawful to manufacture anywhere 
in the United States any intoxicating liquor as defined in this 
act except as specifically permitted in the act. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not now; let me get started. Mr. Chairman, 
I hope that none of these amendments offered will be adopted, 
In the first place, if the amendment striking out the definition 
of intoxicating Hquor should be adopted and Congress should 
fix no definition of the meaning of the words in the war-time 
prohibition act, then the courts in enforcing the law, under the 
practice of the Federal courts, will have to adopt the definition 
of intoxicating liquors as fixed in the statutes of the various 
States. 

Because in the practice in Federal courts, where Congress 
makes no provision, the law of the particular State governs. 
That would mean that there would be utter confusion in the 
Federal courts of the United States in seeking to enforce war- 
time prohibition, because one State may have a definition fixing 
one-half of 1 per cent, and some other State may have a 
definition fixing 2 per cent, and some other States may have 
fixed none whatever. Therefore the Federal courts seeking to 
enforce war-time prohibition, having to rely on a definition 
fixed by the State legislature, would have to take the definition 
of one State and then that of another, and the Supreme Court 
might hold that each was absolutely legal as fixed in the 
various States. Therefore it would be very unwise for this 
amendment to be adopted striking out the definition. There 
might, in that event, be 48 different standards and definitions 
ef intoxicating liquors, if each State should see fit to fix 
a different standard. 

I hope the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Dyer] permitting the manufacture and sale of beer 
containing 2} per cent alcohol will not be adopted, because, 
while I do not claim to be an expert on the intoxicating quali- 
ties of beverages of any sort, I think any man who has had 
experience in prosecuting criminals, as it was my fortune to 
have it for four years, or has had to deal with liquor indict- 
ments, will testify to the fact that it is always very difficult 
to enforce a prohibition law where 2} per cent beer is allowed. 

The man who sold the liquor will come into court and swear 
that it contained less than 2 per cent of alcohol. Other men will 
come in.and swear that they saw men get drunk on that par- 
ticular beverage that was sold by the man who testified that it 
contained less than 2} per cent. Others will swear it is not 
intoxicating. Therefore if an amendment is adopted and 21 per 
cent alcohol in beer is allowed, for all practical purposes you 
might as well wipe out the war-time prohibition act. 

Another serious objection is that if 2} per cent beer is re- 
tained, you will have the saloons again in full operation. That 
is one of the things that we are trying to get rid of. It is the 
saloons, it is the surroundings, it is the evil that attends them, 
that we want to get rid of. If we let 21 per cent beer be sold 
as a beverage, every saloon that went out of business on the 
Ist of July will open its doors for the sale of 23 per cent beer, and 
there are many of them that will take chances on selling beer 
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and other beverages with even more alcoholic content than that, 
if they have the opportunity to do so. If the war prohibition 
act is to remain in force, as it will, it ought to be enforced, and 
it can not be enforced if 2} per cent of aleohol is allowed in 


beer or any other beverage. [Applause.] 
Mr. DYER. Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentleman one minute 
more in order to ask him a question. I want to ask the gentle- 


man if he would be in favor of this amendment of 24 per cent- 


beer provided it is not permitted to be drank on the premises’ 
where sold. So that would do away with the saloons. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would not be in favor of that amendment, 
no matter where it is to be drunk. I want to say that the gen- 
tleman's own State, Missouri, fixes one-half of 1 per cent as 
the amount of alcohol in a beverage that is intoxicating. In 
addition to Missouri, 14 other States have fixed that amount, 
and 13 States say that anything that contains any quantity of 
alcohol is intoxicating. s 

Mr. DYER. I wanted the statement of the gentleman to see 
whether he was opposed to drinking three-quarters: per cent 
beer because it would continue the saloons or not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am opposed to it wherever it is sold, but 
I offered the suggestion as to the continuance of the saloons as 
an additional reason why it ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I yield six minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am interested in the discussion as it applies principally to 
two things—one the proposed amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Benson I, and the other principally to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Idonl. 

It was stated by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Benson] 
that he had an amendmentt which he offered, with the consent 
and approval of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. On 
last Friday the chairman said that he had been having confer- 
ences. with persons interested relative to certain amendments. to 
the bill and he would call the committee together. The com- 
mittee has never been called together, so far as L know, and I 

Speak of this because of my interest in legitimate manufactur- 
ing enterprises. I have the same interest that the gentleman 
from. Maryland has in seeking to protect legitimate manufactur- 
ing enterprises. I do not think anybody wants to go so far as 
prohibiting the use of this and making it illegal which is neces- 
sary in medicine, articles necessary for the toilet and in flavor- 
ing extracts, which are necessary in the daily household econ- 
omy. I refer to the amendment of the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Benson], because he says that his amendment was to 
strike out the word“ liquors“ and insert the word“ beverages.” 
I do not know whether that has the approval of the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee or not, and therefore I would ask the 
gentleman whether he has so stated. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I know that an amendment of that kind 
has. been offered. 

Mr. GARD. I want to say that if the gentleman has in mind. 
the liberalization of this law so as to take off the ban against 
legitimate enterprises, I am with him and think it is a proper 
amendment, but I want to call his attention to the fact that the 
amendment is offered in relation to “ beer, wine, or other intoxi- 
eating malt or vinous liquors which contain one-half of 1 per 
cent or more of alcohol by volume.” 

Mn VOLSTEAD. It is not necessary to make any other 
amendment, for the reason that the original language uses the 
word “beverage.” I am trying to harmonize that. 

Mr. GARD: Mr. Chairman, I think it ought to be extended 
beyond that. I call the attention of members of the committee 
to the fact that I do not think the present law of war-time 
prohibition as it is written here contemplates the suppression 
of flavoring extracts. In Title II, however, that which pro- 
vides for the enforcement of constitutional prohibition, I 
think it does. I think it an erroneous procedure to attempt to 
qualify the words “beer, wine, er other intoxicating malt or 
vinous liquors” by the use of the word “ beverages,” so as to 
protect flavoring extracts, because flavoring extracts should 
not be construed in relation to “beer, wine, or other intoxi- 
eating malt or vinous beverages,” and that is all the gentleman 
would have. 

I speak of this because I want to join the gentleman in 
what he wishes to do, since he said the other day that he 
realized that the bill was imperfect and should be amended. 
I think the bill should be amended to properly safeguard flavor- 
ing extracts, so that no barrier may be raised against 
enterprises. As I said in general debate, I think the language 
in Title II, section 3, absolutely prohibits the manufacture of 
flavoring extracts, and it eught to be modified so as to protect 
legitimate manufacturing enterprises that they may continue 
as they have in the past. 


When the chairman of the committee advises the Committce 
on the Judiciary or the Committee of the Whole what his idea 
is I shall be pleased to join with him on any amendment whieh 
will liberalize the war-time prohibition bill, and especially the 
constitutional prohibition bill, to permit these legitimate enter- 
prises, not connected at all with the traffic in intoxicating liquors, 
to continue, so that the products of their manufacture, which 
may contain some tzifling amount of alcohol, shall not be 
prohibited. 

I shall address myself now in the few brief moments at my 
disposal to the legal question in respect to the language sought 
to be stricken out by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor], 
being the language from lines 1 to 5 on page 2. There is not a 
single law or measure affecting the War Trade Board, the War 
Industries Board, the food regulation, or other war-time meas- 
ures which would for the slightest fraction of a moment be 
given any consideration in respect to its extension by any 
committee or any part of the Congress of the United States. 

This morning we went to the extent that 247 Members in 
this House voted against the retention of the daylight-saving 
act. This was largely because it has been associated in the 
minds of Members as a war measure, and the people of the 
country realize that we are not at war, and that all these 
things called war measures are simply subterfuges and evi- 
dences of legislative hypocrisy, and the people of the United 
States now want no more of them and no extension of their 
kind. I do not believe the war-time prohibition act is capable 
of this extension legally, and I do not think it should be ex- 
3 by hypocritical and hysterical action of the Members of 


body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. All time has expired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 


mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Do I understand that the 
motion to strike out, referred to by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. LonawortH], is before the committee? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I have not offered that motion yet. As 
I understood the ruling of the Chair, that motion would be in 
order after all perfecting amendments are voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct—after all perfecting 
amendments are voted on. Without objection, the Clerk will 
again report the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment offered by Mr. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GOoLDFOGLE) there were—ayes 84, noes 128. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Vorsrrap 
and Mr. Dyer to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
90, noes 151. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Several amendments were sent to the 
Clerk's desk to be read for information during the one hour 
allotted for debate on this section. Those amendments will now 
be reported by the Clerk and acted upon without debate. They 
will be reported in the order in which they were offered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. VENABLE: Page 2, line 3, after the words shall 
be,“ insert the word “ hereafter.” J 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment, because it is not germane in that it 
changes the former war-time prohibition act. It is an attempt 
to amend the war-time prohibition act in a way in which this bill 
does not amend it. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. The amendment ought to go in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. It changes the terms of the war-time prohibi- 
tion act. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is overruled. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Votstreap) there were 
ayes.114, noes 14. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment, because it is not germane and it seeks to 
change the terms of the war-time prohibition act in a way that is 
not authorized by the rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. In conformity with the decisions of the 
Chair, this is not germane, and the Chair sustains the point of 
order. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: Ws 

Amendment offered by Mr. Icon: On page 2, line 1, after the word 
“ States,” strike out the remainder of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Icor) there were—ayes 83, 


noes 128. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Icor and 
Mr. VorsTeap] reported that there were—ayes 94; noes 141. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

man from Maryland [Mr. BENSON] : 
Page. 2, Ane 8, — Sie wart Schall. insert“ Lee and in line A 
page 2, strike out the word “liquors” and insert“ beverages.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the word “hereafter” has already been adopted by the 
committee and is therefore superfluous, I make the further 
point of order that to strike out “ liquors ” and insert “ bever- 
ages” would be an amendment to the war-time prohibition act 
such as is not authorized by this present legislation; that the 
war-time prohibition act uses the word “ liquors,” which would 
mean any kind of liquid containing sufficient alcohol to make it 
intoxicating. For instance, it might be called “ Frosty” or be 
called “ Bevo” or “ Poinsetta,” or called any other name, and 
which might be intoxicating, and yet it would not make it a 
penal offense to sell or use under this statute. It is not ger- 
mane. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that if we strike out the word 
“liquors” as contained in this. recitation of what the war-time 
prohibition act contains and place instead thereof the word 
“beverages,” then any kind of liquid not labeled beverage—a 
flavoring extract that might contain 90 per cent of alcohol, which 
would produce drunkenness, that could be drunk without fear 
of burt to the human body, or that a hair tonic containing 90 
per cent of alcohol, that might not be injurious to the human 
system yet be intoxicating—could be used in violation of this 
Jaw, because it was not made as a beverage. It might be made, 
for instance, into a hair tonic; it might be made into a flavoring 
‘extract; it might be made into a purported medicine; and yet 
it would violate the purpose and the intent of the war-time pro- 
hibition act and not be in violation of this enforcement act. I 
submit it is not germane to the war prohibition act or to this 
proposed legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is germane to this 
bill, and inasmuch as this provision does amend to that extent 
the war-time prohibition act, it is germane and is in order, and 
the point of order is not sustained. 

Mr. GARD. May we have the amendment reported again? 
The committee wants to be advised whether this amendment 
will protect this legitimate industry. If it does, I want to vote 
for it, but I want to vote for something I think will do it. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. BENSON]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Is there any parliamentary procedure by this 
time by which I might ask the chairman of the committee 
whether or not this might be confined to beer, wine, or other 
malt or vinous liquors? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman can get unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARD. I ask unanimous consent, for the purpose of 
information, in which I think the committee wants to share. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I object. We 
nll understand it. - 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
BENSON]. 


The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BENSON. Division, Mr. Chairman, 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes 78. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on this vote I ask for tellers, 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PELL: Page 2, lines 4 and 5, after the 
word “liquors,” strike out the words“ which contain one-half of 1 

r cent or more of alcohol in yolume” and insert in lieu thereof the 
ollowing: which are by a jury decided to be in fact intoxicating.” 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
attention of the committee so that that amendment could be 
heard more clearly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. All right; I do not object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas make the 
point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman reserved it. 

Mr, BLANTON. I reserve it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
read the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is not germane either to the original war-time prohibition 
act or to the purpose and intent of this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
that the amendment is not germane to the bill under considera- 
tion or to the war-time prohibition act. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Why, Mr. Chairman, the author of the 
amendment not having risen, somebody should arise and say 
something for the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. No debate is in order on the amendment, 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I am speaking on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe the amendment is 
absolutely in order. I believe it is germane, and I ask the Chair 
to consider carefully what the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. PELL] has offered. 

This is a question as to what percentage of alcohol can be 
carried in liquor, and the gentleman from New York has offered 
an amendment suggesting that it be left to a jury. Now, I leave 
it to the Chair, who is always fair, whether or not that amend- 
ment should not be presented to this committee for a vote. I have 
nothing more to say on the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think that this 
provision is open to any germane amendment, and that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PELL] 
is in order. [Cries of “ Vote! “] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair hear me for one 
moment? d 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. [Cries of “ Vote! “] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair hear me on the point of order? 
[Cries of “ Vote!“ ]] Oh, that does not stop me. I am address- 
ing my remarks to the Chair. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. The 
Chair has already decided the point of order. The point of order 
is overruled. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Hooray, for Abilene! [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PELL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PELL and Mr. SABATH demanded a division. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 86, noes 142, 

Mr, PELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York demands 
tellers. As many as are in favor of taking the vote by tellers 
will rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Thirty-three Members have risen—a sufficient number. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I ask for the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. That demand is not in order. Tellers 
are ordered. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. PELL] will take their 
places as tellers. AS many as are in favor of the amendment 
will pass between the tellers and be counted. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
78, noes 143. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out sec- 
tion 1 of the bill, and I give notice, if that motion should be suc- 
cessful, that I shall move to strike out the balance of Title I. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Loxawontn: Strike out section 1. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Ohio rise? 

Mr, GARD. With reference to the motion that the gentleman 
from Ohio has submitted, is it necessary that he shall offer the 
same motion at the end of each and every section, and then 
finally when the title has been completed? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the practice. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Under the practice of the House is not 
my motion correct as I made it? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then I give notice if this amendment is 
successful I shall move to strike out all the remaining sections 
of Title I. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is in accordance with the practice of 
the House. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio, to strike out the section. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 87, noes 132. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are asked for. As many as favor 
taking the vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are 
counted, [After counting.] Twenty-three gentlemen have 
risen—a sufficient number. The gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Vorsteap] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortH] 
will take their places as tellers. Those in favor of the amend- 
ment will pass between the tellers and be counted. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
80, noes 129. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants, 
agents, and inspectors—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, 
sent 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts rise? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I did not hear the announcement of the 
last vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The announcement was that the ayes 
were 80 and the noes were 129, and the amendment was not 
agreed to. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. “The amendment was not agreed to.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I ask unanimous consent to correct an 
error that has occurred in the adopting of these amendments. 
In line 3, after the word “shall,” the word “hereafter” has 
been inserted; and also after the word “be” the word “ here- 
after” has been inserted. One of those ought to be stricken 
out. I ask unanimous consent that the word “ hereafter” after 
the word “shall” be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the word “ hereafter" inserted after the word “ shall,” in 
line 3, be stricken out. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I object. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move that it be stricken out. 

Mr, SABATH. A point of order. The Clerk has begun the 
reading of section 2. 

Mr. BLANTON. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. At the time the amendment was offered I 
made the point of order that the word “hereafter” had been 
inserted, and I understood the Chair to sustain my point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the Chair did not sustain it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, there is a right 
way and a wrong way to do this. The right way is to move to 
reconsider at the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion would not be in order in 
the committee. 

Mr. GARD. Do I understand the legislative status to be that 
the gentleman from Minnesota asks unanimous consent to 


I ask unanimous con- 


return to section 1 for the purpose of correcting an error in 
an amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was on his feet at the 
time 

Mr. GARD. We could not understand what the gentleman 
was saying on account of the confusion in the Hall. 


Mr, CANNON. May I suggest to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota that the word “hereafter” appears twice in the same 
sentence? What is the use of bothering about it now? When 
it is reported to the House the House will undoubtedly strike 
out one or the other of the words “ hereafter.” 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws his amend- 
ment. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. REBER. Mr. Chairman, I ask n consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to 
object, I do not know just what the gentleman is going to 
put into the Recorp. If he will announce to the committee 
what he is going to put in, I may not object. 

Mr. REBER. I would like to extend and revise my remarks 
along the lines of the remarks I made here on the floor. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. About what? 

Mr. REBER. About prohibition. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. What side were you on? 

Mr. REBER. If the gentleman had been here and attending 
to his duties, he would have known which side I was on. 

—.— GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, still reserving the right to 
object—— 

SEVERAL Memopers. Regular order! 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Reserving the right to object 

The CHAIRMAN. The right to object can not be reserved 
when the regular order is demanded. Is there objection? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota objects. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

See. 2. Bipa the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants, 
agents, and inspectors, shall investigate and report violations of the 
war rohibition act a the United States attorney for the district in 
which committed, who shall be charged with the duty of prosecuting, 
subject to the direction of the Attorney General e offenders as in 
the case of other offenses against laws of the’ United States; and 
such Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants, agents, and 
inspectors may swear out warrants before: United States commis- 
sioners or other officers or courts authorized to issue the same for the 
8 of such offenders, and may, subject to the control of 

said United States attorney conduct the committing trial for 
ees purpose of having the offenders held for the action of a grand 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I wish to in- 
vite the attention of the gentleman from Minnesota, who has 
the bill in charge, to line 18, where provision is made that the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants and agents, 
may conduct the committing trial. I think the gentleman will 
agree with me that the court conducts the trial, and that after 
the word “conduct” the words “ the prosecution of” should be 
inserted in line 18, page 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Kentucky: Page 2. 2, Une 18, 
after the word “ conduct” insert words “ prosecution of.” 

Mr. MADDEN. That will not make it read just right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I offer an amendment to strike 
out the word “the” and insert the word “at,” so that it will 
read “ conduct the prosecution at the committing trial.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 18, after the word “ conduct” insert the words“ prosecu- 
tion at” and strike out the word “ the. 

Mr. GARD. The amendment proposed by the gentleman from 
Kentucky was not to strike out the word “ the.” 

Mr. WALSH. I make the point of order that the amendment 
should be reduced to writing. You can not have several Mem- 
bers offering an amendment at the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky will reduce 
his amendment to writing. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is preparing his amendment will the Chair recognize 
another Member to offer an amendment to that section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has the 
floor. 
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Mr. GARD. The gentleman from Kentucky is preparing his 
amendment, which is merely a qualifying phrase. I think we 
should wait to let him do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has the 
floor. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of saving 
time, the Clerk having taken down the gentleman's amendment 
in writing, does not that answer the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN, The rule is that the amendment shall be 
reduced to writing and sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. When the Clerk has reduced it to writing, 
does not that satisfy the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky had changed 
his amendment and the Clerk did not have it. The Clerk will 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 18, after the word “conduct,” insert the words “ the 
prosecution at.“ 

Mr. RAKER. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. If the committee adopts this amendment, will 
an amendment to strike out lines 17, 18, and 19 as amended be 
in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, has debate been limited on this 


section? 
No time has been fixed for the limit of 


The CHAIRMAN. 
debate on this section. 

Mr. BEE. May I have the attention of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? As I understand, with his amendment would not the 
result be that in the prosecution under this section any layman, 
any employee, or agent of the Internal-Revenue Commissioner 
could appear in the court and conduct the prosecution in the 
face of the statute which exists in most all States that a person 
presenting a case at the bar, except for himself, must be a 
member of the bar? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think while that is true Con- 
gress can change the rule. 

Mr. BEE. Does the gentleman from Kentucky think that it 
would be proper to permit employees of the Internal-Revenue De- 
partment to appear in court and supersede the district attorney 
in the prosecution of the case? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will interrupt the gentleman 
by saying that in line 17 it is provided that the one who conducts 
the prosecution must do so under the control of the United 
States attorney. 

Mr. BEE. I submit to the House that in all the history of 
jurisprudence there has been no such law which authorizes a 
layman to come into court and take the place of the prose- 
cuting attorney in the trial of a case. He must be an assistant 
prosecuting attorney or a member of the bar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. ‘This is not the trial of a case. 

Mr. BEE. Even at the committing trial the rule is the same. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I only desire to call atten- 
tion to the fact that this does not provide for one of these agents 
or inspectors to carry on the trial except so far as is necessary to 
bind over the man to the grand jury. These inspectors are 
doing that now all over the country without being attorneys. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Would not this authorize the agent, not 
a lawyer, to go before the commissioner at the preliminary 
investigation and there conduct the investigation as investiga- 
tions are now conducted by regular admitted members of the bar? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Just as they are now conducted by these 
very agents. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Just as is done in every State in the Union. 
It does not require a regularly admitted attorney; anybody can 
go before the justice; they can in my State. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. They can not in my State. 

Mr. FIELDS. The deputy collectors prosecute cases before 
the commissioners ; they do it in my State. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. If the gentleman will permit, the amend- 
ment to section 2 contemplates that one though not a member of 
the bar, an agent or inspector, call him what you will, appointed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue may conduct a legal 
proceeding before the commissioner that issues the warrant and 
before whom the case is brought. Is not that so? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He can not be tried before that court. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I am not speaking of the regular trial, 
I am speaking of the preliminary investigation before the com- 
missioner. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the first 
two words. I am opposed to this amendment unless the gentle- 
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man from Kentucky, will provide that the inspector and agents 


visit the House Office Building. Then I will vote for his amend- 
ment. Before this debate is concluded I shall ask that every 
Member of Congress who votes dry on this proposition be honest 
to his country and his conscience and that he place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the amount of liquor that he has saved up for him- 
self either in his home or in his office. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. If the Congress wants to be on the level 
with the country, it will do as I ask. Weare told 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Oh, sit down. [Laughter.] The country is 
told that this Congress is overwhelmingly dry. I have been a 
Member of this Congress since 1914, and I have found it over- 
whelmingly wet. Now, why—why, in the days when you are 
making the world.safe for democracy and freedom—why tie up 
the individual unless you are willing, Members of Congress, to 
tie up yourselyes? I have heard, Mr. Chairman, of Members of 
this House who have said that they have in their private wine 
cellars enough liquor to take care of them and their friends for 
20 years. [Cries of Name them!] Mr. Chairman, an inquiry 
comes from many Members of the House to name them. If they 
were not good fellows, I would name them. [Laughter.] 

But, Mr, Chairman, let me say a serious word in closing. I 
know that the Republican Party is in control of this House, as 
it is of the Senate, and it looks as though in the next presiden- 
tial election the Republican Party would have it all its own 
way. [Applause and laughter on the Republican side.] Oh, I 
shall stop that applause in a minute, and I will get it over on the 
Democratic side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts may pro- 
ceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman’s time be extended for one minute. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from 


New York to yield to me for a question. 


Mr. CALDWELL. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I do, and I want to ask him to tell me 
what he was going to say. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, i will tell the gentleman 
from New York what I was going to say. My last statement 
was greeted with an uproar of applause on the Republican side 
of the aisle 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the amendment. 

Mr, GALLIVAN. I want to say to the Republicans of this 
House that they are booting the ball away, and they are bring- 
ing our dear old Democratic Party right back to life. [Laughter 
and applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will suspend for a moment, 
What is the point of order of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. VOLSTBAD. First, that the House is not in order, and, 
second, that the gentleman is not addressing himself to the 
amendment. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Oh, yes, I am. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is well taken, and the 
gentleman will confine himself to the amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, I made the pro forma 
amendment to strike out the last word, and in my time I asked 
the gentleman to tell me what he was about to sa 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is pending. 

Mr. CALDWELL. And I asked the gentleman to tell me in 
my time what he was about to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may do that so long as he 
confines himself to the amendment under debate, and that is 
the motion to strike out the last word. 

The gentleman will proceed in order, 
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Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I will only take a minute 
or two. The Republican Party got control of this House in the 
last national election and, to repeat my language, they are 
booting the ball away. They do not know how to take care of 
the affairs of this country, and the grand old Democratic Party 
will come back next fall in great triumph. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
the gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order of the gentleman from 
Minnesota is well taken. The gentleman must address his re- 
marks to the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point 
that the gentleman from New York who has the floor has 
yielded. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise, 

The question was taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in doubt, 

e [UPR again divided; and there were—yeas 101, 
noes 81. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Garp and 
Mr. VolLsrzap) reported that there were—ayes 96, noes 74. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Goop, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 6810 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. To ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Reconp—— 

Mr. REBER. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks? 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, all these speeches 
that go in the Recorp now have got to be confined to this sub- 
ject ; if not, I shall object. 

Mr. REBER. My remarks will be on this subject, and noth- 
ing else. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. 
New York say? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I am asking unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of cooking Army 
bacon. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks 
on the subject of the bill under consideration, Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF PORTO RICO (S. DOC. NO. 52). 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing message from the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by section 38 of the act approved March 2, 1917 
(89 Stat., 951), entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” I have the honor to 
transmit herewith certified copies of each of six franchises 
granted by the Public Service Commission of Porto Rico. The 
copies of the franchises inclosed are described in the accom- 
panying letter from the Secretary of War transmitting them 
to me. Wooprow WILSON. 

Tne Warre House, July 14, 1919. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs, with accompanying documents, and ordered printed. 

LAWS OF PORTO RICO (S. DOC. NO. 53). 

The SPEAKER. The Chair also lays before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

As required by section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil government 
for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,“ I transmit herewith 
copies of certain acts and resolutions enacted by the Ninth 


What does the gentleman from 
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Legislature of Porto Rico during its first session (Aug. 13 to 
Nov. 26, 1917, inclusive). 

These acts and resolutions have not previously been trans- 
mitted to Congress and none of them has been printed. 


THe Witte House, July 14, 1919. Wooprow WILSON. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Insular Af- 
fairs, with the accompanying documents, and ordered printed. 
RESOLUTION EXTENDING CONGRATULATIONS TO FRANCE, ETC. 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the consideration of the following resolution and move its 
adoption. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of the resolution which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas this 14th day of July, 1919, is the first anniversary of the 
greatest French national holidays which has occurred since the suc- 
cessful nation of the world’s greatest war; > 

Whereas the United States participated with France and her allies 
in a part and share of the victorious conclusion of this war; and 

Whereas the United States rejoices that its traditional friendship for 
the French people has been renewed and strengthened by this service 
of our valiant sons: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the United States 

extend to the Senate, Chamber of Deputies of the Republic of France, 
and to the people of France, now wholly restored to their national 
allegiance, its congratulations on the fact that the valor and sacrifice 
of her loyal sons not been in vain, and that we rejoice with you 
that the evil days of autocracy are ended, and that liberty, justice, and 
equality shall forever reign. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I ask that the Clerk read that particular paragraph of the reso- 
lution which refers to the restoration of France to her liberty 
and safety. 

The SPEAKER. Without cbjection, the Clerk will again 
read the portion referred to. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The part referred to was again read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The question is on the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


TELEGRAM OF APPRECIATION FROM POLISH DIET. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing document, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
9 oF Saar, 
To the House of Representatives: Washington, July's, 102. 

The undersigned, the 3 Secretary of State, in the absence of 
the President and Secretary of State from this Capital, has the honor 
to transmit the following telegram addressed to the Congress of the 
United States by a unanimous vote of the Polish Diet on July 4, 1919: 
“AMERICAN CONGRESS, Washington: 

„In this memorable anniversary the Polish Parliament turns its 
thoughts across the ocean to express to your Nation our greetings and 
veneration. The first principle of your Declaration of Independence, 
that every man has right to life, liberty, and happiness, has conquered 
the world. The Polish Nation will never forget the memorable declara- 
tion of the t Chief of your State which proclaimed the nations have 
the same right to life, liberty, and happiness, declaration which for- 
warded the world on new paths, which promised to Poland her libera- 
tion; declaration which you sealed with your blood. Our nation will 
never forget that during long years you sheltered millions of our 
people, to whom their own country, groaning under the yoke of the 
oppressor, would give neither bread nor work, nor who return now to 
us penetrated by your principles of dignity of human work. The Polish 
Nation will never forget your remarkable activity or the unfortunate 
victims of the war work of real practical Christianity. 

(Signed) TRAMPSYNSKY, 
r President of the Diet.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank L. POLEK. 


Mr. GALLIVAN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. GALLIVAN. What is the course of procedure in a com- 


„| munication of this sort? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is no further pro-“ 
cedure. It will be filed in the archives of the House. Of course, 
it will be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. We have heard about France and Poland, 
and I would like to hear a favorable word about Ireland. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] 

ADJOURNMENT. ‘ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 56 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Tuesday, July -15, 
1919, at 12 o'clock noon, 
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REPORTS OF GOMMITTEHS ON PUBLIC BILLS AND Also, a bill (H. R. 7297) donating a captured German can- 
RESOLUTIONS. non or field gun and carriage to the War Service Honor League, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SIMS, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6805) to au- 
thorize the county of Dougherty, State of Georgia, to construct 
a bridge across the Flint River, connecting Broad Street, in 
the city of Albany, said State and county, with the Isabella 
Road, said county and State, reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 115), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. O'CONNOR, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bil (H. R. 5848) for the relief of Mrs, Thomas 
MeGovern, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 116), whieh said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. k 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (HI. R. 6289) for the relief of the heirs of Robert Laird 
McCormick, deceased, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 117), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 0f Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3239) granting an increase of pension to Gus H. Weber, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 7286) to establish the Kil- 
deer Mountain National Park in the State of North Dakota, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 7287) to provide revenue 
for the Government, to establish and maintain in the United 
States the manufacture .of scientific instruments, laboratory 
apparatus, laboratory ‘glassware, laboratory porcelain ware, an 
industry essential to national defense; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 7288) to require the installa- 
tion of wireless equipment on all boats or ships carrying pas- 
sengers for fare and going out of sight of land; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 7289) providing for an amend- 
ment to paragraph (a) of section 628 of an act approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1919, and entitled “An act to provide revenue, and for 
other purposes“; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7290) providing for an amendment to para- 
graph (a) of section 628 of an act approved February 24, 1919, 
and entitled An act to provide revenue, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 7291) adding certain lands 
to the Idaho National Forest, in the State of Idaho; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 7292) to extend the same rates 
of postage to semiweekly newspapers at city letter carrier offices 
in county of publication as is now charged to weekly newspapers 
for such service; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7293) for the investigation of the causes, 
modes of transmission, prevention, and care of influenza, pneu- 
monia, and allied diseases, and for combating same by the 
United States Public Health Service, and appropriating. $500,000 
for such purposes, to remain available until July 1, 1922; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 7294) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the Iowa Training School for Boys, 
located at Eldora, Iowa, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7295) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Greene, Iowa, two German cannons or 
fieldpieces, to be placed in the J. Perrin Park in said city; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GANLY: A bill (H. R. 7296) donating a captured 
German cannon or field gun and carriage to the Van Nest Citi- 
zens’ Patriotic League, of Van Nest, N. Y., for decorative and 
patriotic purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


of Bronx, New York, N. X., for decorative and patriotic pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7298) to amend section 1754 of the Revised 
Statutes; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7299) 
granting 30 days’ leave of absence to employees of the Postal 
Service of the United States; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Post Office Department. 

By Mr. PELL: A bill (H. R. 7300) authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to permit the exportation of 
certain distilled spirits ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7301) for the per- 
manent appointment as commissioned officers of certain former 
noncommissioned officers who were called to active service under 
temporary commissions as officers between dates of April 6, 1917, 
and November 11, 1918; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARD: A bill (H. R. 7302) to establish-a fish-cultural 
station in New York; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7303) for the con- 
struction of a public building at Orange, Va.; to the Committee 
on Appropriations, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7304) for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Marshall, Mich.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a ‘bill (H. R. 7305) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Reading, Mich., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7306) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Vicksburg, Mich., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7307) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate ‘to the town of Homer, Mich., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7308) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Hillsdale, Mich., one German -cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7809) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Charlotte, Mich., one German cannon or 
fieldpieee ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7310) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Eaton Rapids, Mich., one German cannon 
or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 172) directing the 
Secretary of State to furnish the House of Representatives with 
certain information relative to the expenses of the peace commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Expenditures in the State Depart- 
ment. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 173) authorizing 
the Speaker to appoint a committee of seven Members of the 
House, and that such committee be instructed to inquire into the 
official conduct of John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the 
Currency; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: Resolution (H. Res. 174) 
to authorize the Speaker to appoint a select committee to investi- 
gate the causes of the high prices of meat and other food prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KREIDER: Resolution (H. Res. 175) to allow the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Department of the Interior 
a clerk at.a salary of $6 per diem during the session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 20) 
providing for a joint session of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives for appropriate.exercises of welcome to John J. Persh- 
ing, general and commander in chief of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in the World War; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, RANDALL of Wisconsin: Memorial of the Legislature 
of Wisconsin, urging the Congress of the United States to ac- 
quire, control, and regulate the principal and necessary stock 
yards and the refrigerator and other private car lines in the 
United States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 7311) granting an increase of 
pension to George W. Hollenbank; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7312) granting an 
increase of pension to Pitsar Ingram; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, — 
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By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 7313) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Adam E. Haughn; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 7314) granting a pension to 
Nettie I. Gill; to the Committee.on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 7315) granting an 
increase of pension to Alice L. Collins; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McANDREWS (by request): A bill (H. R. 7316) 
granting an extension on United States of America Letters Pat- 
ent No. 710997 ; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 7317) to remove the 
charge of desertion against John S. Wampler; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. < 

By Mr. McKENZIE: A bill (H. R. 7318) for the relief of 
W. W. McGrath ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 7319) granting a pension to 
Samuel Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7320) granting 
an ipcrease of pension to Eliza P. Cook; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7321) granting a pension to Wiley T. Cook; 
te the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7322) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7323) granting an increase of pension to 
Simpson R. Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7324) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Marcum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7325) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathaniel J, Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7326) granting a pension to Randall Small- 
wood ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7327) granting a pension to David Penning- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7328) granting a pension to Joseph Bishop; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7329) granting a pension to James M. Tay- 
lor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7330) granting a pension to J. W. Nolan; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7331) granting a pension to Alice Wilder and 
Mary B. Wilder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7332) granting a pension to William Jack- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7333) for the relief of Emily J. Mullins; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 7334) granting a pension to 
Daniel J, Bresnahan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 7335) granting a pension to 
Margaret Elkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 7336) authorizing and direct- 
ing the payment of the claim of Edwin C. Foster; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7337) granting 
a pension to Chancey Worline; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7338) granting a pension to Newton S. 
Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY ; A bill (H. R. 7339) granting a pension 
to Edward J. Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 7340) granting an increase of 
pension to Andy Mullen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 7341) granting a 
pension to Alice F. Travis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7342) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Rachael M. Henry; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of sundry citizens of Massachu- 
setts, favoring repeal of tax on candy, ice cream, soda-fountain 
drinks and foods; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Lithuanian Daina Musical Dramatic 
Society of Philadelphia, Pa., requesting the United States 
Government to compel the withdrawal of Polish Army from 
Lithuanian territories, and that the United States Government 
recognize the present Lithuanian Government; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of International Molders’ Union, Local No. 381, 
Brass, of Springfield, Mass., indorsing the league of nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


By Mr. BLAND of Missouri: Petition of citizens of Kansas 
City, Mo., and other points in Missouri relative to repeal of 
tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CANNON: Petition of John Goodrich and sundry other 
citizens of Danville, Ill., against the repeal of the war-time prohi- 
bition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Dr. Otto P. Geier, secretary of 
American Medical Association, urging an appropriation of $1,- 
500,000 to be used under the direction of the United States 
Public Health Service for the investigation of the causes, modes 
of transmission, prevention, and cure of influenza, pneumonia, 
and allied diseases; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. COLE: Petition of the Central Labor Union of Ma- 
rion, Ohio, urging the passage of a measure to provide for a maxi- 
mum day of eight hours in establishments producing wares en- 
tering into interstate commerce; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of sundry citizens of Columbus, Ohio, 
protesting against conditions created by Japan and existing in 
Korea and asking the United States Government to take meas- 
ures to secure fulfillment of treaty entered into between the 
United States and Korea in May, 1882; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of the employees of the 
Housh Co., of Boston, Mass, against the repeal of daylight- 
saving law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois : Petition of the Automotive Equip- 
ment Association, of Chicago, favoring legislation requiring uni- 
versal military training; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL: Petition of sundry citizens of Greensboro, 
Pa., favoring repeal of tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of Art McVeigh and 24 others, of 
Spalding; R. W. Evans and 40 others, of Stuart; R. W. Buckles 
and 24 others of Mitchell; and John J. Kellogg and 24 other 
residents of O'Neill, all in the State of Nebraska, asking for the 
repeal of taxes on candy, ice cream, and soda-fountain foods and 
drinks ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, of Baltimore, Md., and McCormick & Co. 
(Inc.), of Baltimore, Md., favoring a budget system for the 
National Government; to the Committee on Rules. b 

Also, petition of Thomas E. Carson, for the enactment of 
House bill 3155, extending the time to file claims for refund of 
ee until December 31, 1920; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Bernheimer Bros., of Baltimore, Md., urging 
the repeal of the luxury tax, section 94; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the H. S. Wampole Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
asking that exemptions for summer or vacation be added to 
House bill 5549, and that House bill 2220 be made to read “on 
and after January 1, 1920,” instead of “ July 4, 1919”; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Mason Wadsworth against 
the repeal of the daylight-saving law; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Petition of Local No. 302, Musicians’ Union, 
of Haverhill, Mass., in favor of a league of nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Wylie B. Jones and others, 
of Binghamton, N. Y., against fanatical legislation forbidding 
legitimate use of alcohol in preparations which are sufficiently 
medicated to make them incapable for use as beverage; no other 
solvent can take its place for extractive and preservative pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, urging the abolition of the office of Comptroller 
of Currency; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. RAKER: Letters from California Federation of 
Women's Clubs, indorsing Smith-Towner bill (H. R. 7) pro- 
viding for a department of education; from E. Clemens Horst 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., requesting immediate action on the 
question of tariff on hops and hop products; and from San Fran- 
cisco Center of the California Civic League, indorsing the appro- 
priation for the continuation of the demonstration of fish cookery 
throughout the country; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin; Joint resolution of the 
Senate and Assembly of the State of Wisconsin, memorializing 
and urging the Congress of the United States to acquire, con- 
trol, and regulate the principal and necessary stockyards and 
the refrigerator and other private car lines In the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, > 
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By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of industial medicine and surgery 
section of the American Medical Association, urging’ the a 5 
ublſe 
Health Service for investigation of causes, modes of transmis- 
sion, prevention, and cure available to July 1, 1922; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of National Federation of Federal Employees, 
against Representative Goop’s amendment of July 9 to Nolan 
minimum-wage bill for Government employees; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. , 

Also, petition of C. D. Huyler and others, of New York City, 
for the repeal of the tax on sodas, candy, ete. ; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, for the abolition of the office of Comptroller of 
Currency; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STEELE: Petition of residents of Carbon County, 
Pa., for repeal of the tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Petition of East Tennessee 
Packing Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., protesting against the Ken- 
drick bill (S. 2199) and the Kenyon bill (S. 2202) relating 
to the meat packing and shipping; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition from citizens of 
Crawford, Colo., protesting against any amendment or change 
being made in the present war-time prohibition law; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: Petition of the Lithuanian Alli- 
ance of Rumford, Me., requesting the United States Govern- 
ment to compel Poland to withdraw her army from the 
Lithuanian territories, and that all assistance be denied to 
Poland as long as she continues to occupy the invaded terri- 
tories; also requesting the United States to recognize the 
present Lithuanian Government and to render it moral and 
material assistance; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. YATES: Petitions of Charles H. Besley & Co., Chi- 
cago; A. S. Brown, Waukegan; and National Office Supply 
Co., of Zion City, all in the State of Illinois, urging an efficient 
prohibition enforcement code; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ; 

Also, petition of the Chicago Malt & Liquor Co., urging that 


-war-time prohibition should be rescinded or that the liquor 


interests be compensated for loss of property, because The 
Government has been our partner and has profited more 
largely than any of us engaged in it”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

Also, petition of John A. Berry and others, of Chicago, III., 
asking for an increase of $5 per diem for inspectors of cus- 
toms; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


SENATE. 
Turspax, July 15, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to the mount of Thy law with every 
law that we would write upon our statute books. We can 
find the conscience of men but by the sanctions of the Divine 
will revealed to men. We pray Thee to write Thy laws in 
our hearts that we may form a covenant with God and conform 
our lives and pattern and shape our national plans according 
to the vision that Thou hast given to men upon the Mount. 
Hear us to-day and guide us by Thy holy counsel. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. AsHurst and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr, CURTIS presented a petition of the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks, praying for the abolishment 
of the office of Comptroller of the Currency, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a memorial of the Young Men’s Tri Mu 
class of the First Baptist Church of Topeka, Kans., and a 
memorial of the Good Citizenship Committee of Lawrence, 
Kans., remonstrating against the repeal or modification of war- 
time prohibition, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ry” A He also presented a petition of the Southwestern Interstate 


Coal Operators’ Association, of Kansas City, Kans., praying 
for the adoption of universal military training, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Newton, 
Kans., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Goessel, Kans., 
remonstrating against the adoption of universal military train- 
ing, which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Arkansas City, Kans., praying for an investigation into the 
apt cost of living, which was referred to the Committee on 

ce. 

He also presented a petition of Local Lodge No. 90, United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway 
Shop Laborers, of Topeka, Kans., praying for Government 
ownership and control of railroads, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

Mr. LODGE. I present a resolution adopted by the League 
of Free Nations Association, which I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The resolution was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, as follows: 


Resolved, That the League of Free Nations Association in accordance 
with a referendum of its full membership, calls upon all forward-look- 
ing citizens to urge the United States Senate: 

To hanes i without reservations the treaty with Germany, including 
the league of nations covenant. 

Such ratification would establish immediate peace, the world’s most 
urgent need in the interest of order and progress; would abolish many 
in tional injustices which have proved prolific causes of war, and 
would create an agency for the rectification of remaining injustices and 
for the establishment of mutually advantageous and just relations be- 
tween_nations. 

2. To accompany its ratification with a resolution, declaring it to 
Nadiad 8 of the United States, as a member of the league of 
nations to: 

(a) Press for the immediate restoration of Kiao-Chau and the Ger- 
man concessions in Shantung to the Chinese Republic. 

(b) Hold that nothing in the treaty or the covenant shall be con- 
tinued as authorizing interference by the league in internal revolu- 
tions; or as preventing genuine redress and readjustment of boundaries, 
through orderly processes provided by the league, at any time in the 
future that these may be demanded by the welfare and manifest in- 
terest of the people concerned. 

(c) Call for the inclusion of Germany in the council of the league 
as soon as the new republic shall have entered in good faith upon 
carrying out the treaty provisions; for the inclusion of Russia as soon 
as the Russian people establish stable government; and for the full 
participation of both Germany and Russ Boe 7. footing in all eco- 
nomic intercourse as the best insurance a any reversion to the 
old scheme of balance of power, economic privilege and war. 

d) Press for the progressive reduction of armaments by all nations, 

e) Throw its whole weight in behalf of such changes in the constitu- 
tion and such developments in the Par of the league as will make 
it more democratic in its scheme of representation, its procedure more 
legislative and less exclusively diplomatic an instrument of growth in- 
Le ata and molded by the active, democratic forces of the progressive 
nations, 

James G. MCDONALD, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Mr. LODGE presented resolutions adopted by the City Coun- 
cil of Worcester, Mass., relative to the just claims of Italy, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted at a public meeting of 
the Massachusetts branch of the League for Permanent Peace, 
at Boston, Mass., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
league of nations treaty, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I present a communication 
from the Massachusetts Tuberculosis League, inclosing a copy. 
of a resolution unanimously adopted by the executive commit- 
tee of the league, remonstrating against the repeal of the so- 
ealled daylight-saving law. I ask that the communication be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

There being no objection, the communication was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MASSACHUSETTS TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE, 
Boston, June 30, 1919, 
Senator Dayrp I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mx Drar Sm: This letter is written on behalf of the executive 
committee of the Massachusetts Tuberculosis League for the purpose of 
urging you to use your influence to secure the veto of the repeal of 
the daylight-saving aw, which is now in the hands of the President. 

At its meeting on June 27 the committee unanimously adopted the 
following resolution : 

“Whereas the Massachusetts Tuberculosis League has always adyo- 
cated the use of a maximum amount of sunlight and fresh air as 
a means of prevention and cure of tuberculosis; and 

“Whereas the said league considers the present daylight-saving law 
an aid in preserving the general health of the country, and in 
a 55 & great help in the prevention of tubercul : There- 
ore 
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“ Resolved, That the Massachusetts Tuberculosis League views with 
concern the present effort to do away with the daylight-sa law, 
and hereby urges the President to veto the re; er how in his hands. 

“VINCENT Y. worren, M. D., 
„ Epwanb O. OTIS, M. D., 
“ ROGER I. LEPR, 


Earnestly .hoping that you will take any action which may seem to 
you to be possible and expedient under the circumstances, I am, 
2 IA NR. V. SPENCER, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I present a petition signed by 
Charles H. Cole, formerly brigadier general, Fifty-second Infan- 
try Brigade, by Lieut. Col. Hugh Cabot, Royal Army, Medical 
Corps, British Expeditionary Force, and other Massachusetts 
officers. who fought in the war with Germany, urging the rati- 
fication of the treaty of peace. I move that the petition be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee en Foreign Relations. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions from em- 
Ployees of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co., of Malden; of Nichols & 
Gilpin, of Haverhill; of the Danvers Iron Works; of John 
Roberts Sons Co.; of Thomas H. Arnold; of Ackerman & Brum- 
mell, of Boston; of the Desmond Publishing Co.; of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co., of Southbridge; of the Massachusetts Mohair Plush 
Co., of Lowell; of the A. M. Eaton Paper Co., of Roxbury ; of the 
. Linen Thread Co. of Massachusetts, of North Grafton; of the 
Bolton Worsted Mills (Inc.), of Methuen; of Fred S. High, of 
Boston; of the United States Electric Signal Co., of Newton; of 
Seamans & Cobb Co., of Boston; of the Spaulding & Tewksbury 
Co.; of C. Stohn, of Hyde Park; of George P. Batchelder, of 
Lynn; of the Worcester Pressed Steel Co.; of the Merrimac Mills, 
of Methuen; of Jonah & George, of Merrimac; of the Boston 
Bridge Works (Inc.) ; of the New England Branch of the Thread 
Agency; of D. Mackintosh & Sons Co., of Holyoke; of the Stick- 
ney & Poor Spice Co., of Boston; of the Lawrence Pump & Engine 
Co.; of the Motor Specialties Co., of Waltham; of the Yale 
Novelty Co., of Leominster ; of the Wireless Specialty Apparatus 
Co., of Boston; of the Reading Manufacturing Co.; of the S. B. 
Condit, Jr., Co.; of Kenny Bros. & Wolkins; of Peter Gray & 
Sons (Inc.), of Boston; of the H. M. Hillson Co., of Somerville; 
of the Hampden Lumber Co., of Springfield; of Grimes & Harris, 
of Leominster ; of the United States Envelope Co., of Worcester; 
of the Direct Importing Co.; of the Lumsden & Van Stone Co.; 
of the F. H. Pilson Co., of Boston; of the Can Fastener Co., of 
Cambridge; and of Godfrey L. Cabot and sundry other citizens 
of Boston, all in the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against the repeal of the daylight-saving law; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Los Angeles, Calif., praying for the establishment of a 
budget system for the Government, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented petitions of the Woman’s Republic Club, 
of Compton; of the Parent Teachers’ Association, of Norwalk; 
of Martin Severence Chapter, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, of Pasadena ; of Silver Wave Rebekah Lodge, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, of Santa Monica; of Burnaby Lodge, No. 
194, Order Sons of St. George, of San Francisco; of the Ministers’ 
Union of San Francisco Bay Region, of Oakland; and of the 
Board of Christian Education, Diocese of Los Angeles, of Santa 
Monica, all in the State of California, praying for the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed league of nations treaty, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HALE presented petitions of sundry citizens of Portland, 
South Portland, and Stonington, all in the State of Maine, pray- 
ing for the ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NELSON presented a memorial of sundry citizens of But- 
terfield, Minn., remonstrating against the adoption of universal 
military training, which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial from 
the Minnesota Livestock Breeders’ Association, of St. Paul, 
Minn., remonstrating against sustaining the President's veto of 
the so-called daylight-saving provision in the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
‘culture and Forestry. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial of the Florida State 
Horticultural Society, of Gainesville, Fla., remonstrating against 
the restriction of immigration from the Bahama Islands and 
West Indies into Florida, which was referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 


He also presented a petition of the Kiwanis Club, of Pensa- 


oe Fla., praying for the ratification of the proposed league of 
Nat io 


ns treaty, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., praying for an equitable adjustment of export. 
and import freight rates, which was referred to thè Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the City Commission of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., praying for the erection of a new post-office build- 
ing in that city, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. x 

He also presented a petition of the City Commission of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., praying for the construction of a canal from that 
city to the St. Johns River, Fla., which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a memorial of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of Buckeystown, Md., remonstrat- 
ing aguinst the repeal or modification of war-time prohibition, 
which was referred to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Smithburg, 
Highfield, and Lantz, all in the State of Maryland, praying for 
the repeal of the so-called daylight-saving law, which was. re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the Central Labor Union 
of Arkansas City, Kans., praying for an investigation into the 
high cost of living, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented memorials ‘of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Independence, of sundry citizens of Clearwater 
and La Harpe, all in the State of Kansas, remonstrating against 
the repeal of war-time prohibition, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PAGE presented a memorial of voters of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus Church and of the Council of St. Norbert, No. 134, 
L'Union St. Jean Baptiste d’Amerique, of West Rutland, Vt., 
remonstrating against the establishment of a department of edu- 
sanon which was referred to the Committee on Education and 

or. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Colchester, 
Winooski Falls, Vt., remonstrating against the ratification of 
the proposed league of nations treaty, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2259) for the relief of 
Edward S. Farrow, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 85) thereon. 

Mr. MCCUMBER, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1726) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy and of wars other th@ the Civil War, and to certain 
widows and dependent relatives of such soldiers and sailors, 
Ao stabi it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 86) 

ereon. 

Mr, CALDER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 1369) to regulate the 
height, area, and use of buildings in the District of Columbia 
and to create a zoning commission, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 87) 
thereon. 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Senate 
resolution 120, submitted by Mr. SHERMAN on the 14th instant, 
reported it favorably without amendment, and it was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


ings as may be had in connection with any subject ech sane be pend- 


necessary; that the committee may sit during the sessions or recesses 
of the Senate, and that the expense thereof be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS. 

Mr. LODGE. I report favorably without amendment from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations the following resolution, and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 114) submitted by 
Mr. SHERMAN on the 10th instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and is hereby, re- 
quested to furnish to the Senate, at the earliest possible moment, 
copies of all documents, correspondence, or other papers in its posses- 


sion relating to its efforts or action in promotion or concerning the ex- 
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rt trade in meats from the United States to the — ot Great 

ritain or any of its colonial dependencies and other countries, and espe- 
cially any communications by the Federal Trade Commission, or any of 
its members, officers, agents, or employees with the officers or agents of 
any fore Government, and more especially all communications had 
the Ministry of Reconstruction of Great Britain or the members 
thereof anyone in 1918, and to include all correspondence with the 


Charles A, McCurdy, Member of Parliament, of the Ministry of 


Foods and 3 chairman of the committee on tru: also such 
correspondence with any other member of the Ministry of construc- 
tion in relation to the meat industries of the United States. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. KENYON. I do not rise to object, but merely to ask 
what the Senator expects the correspondence to show? 

Mr. LODGE. I ask the attention of the Senator from Tllinois 
[Mr. SHERMAN]. The Senator from Illinois introduced the 
resolution which has just been reported favorably from the 
committee. The committee reported it without amendment and 
unanimously. The purpose of the resolution appeared to the 
committee to be simply to get certain facts in regard to the 
export of meat products. We saw no reason why the Senate 
should not have the information. 

Mr. KENYON. I realize that there is a propaganda on hand 
‘to discredit the Federal Trade Commission and its findings as 
to the meat industry, and I am anxious to know what the 
Senator, in a general way, expects to show by the resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator suggest that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations are engaged in such a propaganda? 

Mr. KENYON. Not at all, but the Committee on Foreign 
Relations may not know everything that is going on. 

Mr. LODGE, This is a request for information for certain 
statistics or certain correspondence. 
` Mr. KENYON. It comes at a time very close to the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission as to the packers, and it 
somewhat arouses my suspicions. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will be glad to inform the Senator of 
anything I have in mind. I have a letter in my possession 
dated July 7, 1919, from W. B. Colver, chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Mr. Colver says: 


According to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 27, at page 1985, 
your remarks are quoted as follows: 

“Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio 
a question. Does he know who the chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission is now? 

Mr. PoMERENE, I think Mr. Colver is the chairman now. 

“Mr, SHERMAN. Does the Senator know where he is at this time? 

“Mr, PoMERENR. I do not; I am not my brother’s keeper in that 


respect. 
* Mr. SHERMAN. I am not his keeper either, but I believe I have 
‘Unless he has returned 


some accurate information about where he is. 
recently, he is in England. When the Senator speaks of the fostering 
care of the Federal Trade Commission on our export trade, I will say 
that I believe I will have adequate proof to present here that, instead 
of promoting our export trade, he is destroying it in England by un- 
friendly comments, by violent speeches reported in English newspapers 
denouncing certain of our export lines. I think he is paying his 
traveling expenses across the ocean out of such appropriations as this.” 

That is the quotation from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. He 
continues in this manner: 

I have not had the opportunity to read the RECORD closely every day, 
and I may have overlooked your presentation of“ adequate proof.” 

If I have, will you be so go as to cite me to the page of the 
Record, and if you have not presented your proof will you advise me 
when you do so? 

That was the letter. I have some proof in my possession, 
but there is other proof, I think, that can be furnished by the 
Federal Trade Commission, its members, or some of its em- 
ployees. It is that that I seek to have. The resolution asks 
for the information, 

I believe that Mr. Colver if not others of the Federal Trade 
Commission have communicated very unfriendly information 
to the British authorities, those who are capable of injuring 
our export trade. If there is nothing of that kind in these 
records, then the adoption of the resolution will show nothing, 
of course, and will not be harmful nor will it afford me any 
information in answering the questions propounded in this let- 
ter of Mr. Colver. 

I wish the resolution adopted to the end that if there is 
anything that can be made public in their correspondence with 
the English authorities that would discourage or tend to dis- 
courage the export trade from this country I be given it. 

I will say further, Mr. President, I have a considerable vol- 
ume of information which will tend and some of it will di- 
rectly show that what I said as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp is true. For instance, I have clippings from certain of 
the London newspapers. I have one from the London Star of 
April 14, 1919, containing an interview from Mr. Colver. So 
far as I said he had used violent speeches I am not correct; 
that is an inaccuracy and I am ready now to make, so far as 
my present information goes, the correction. But this inter- 
view of the 14th of April, in the London Star, is a very hurtful 


interview. It has a direct tendency not only to damage the 
export trade but to entirely put the packers of this country 
out of the British market, not only in England but in all the 
United Kingdom, and if it is done there naturally the colonial 
dependencies would probably take the same course. 

I wish particularly Mr. Colyer or any agent or employee or 
other member or officer of the Federal Trade Commission to 
say whether they have had any correspondence along the lines 
covered in that interview. The interview is enough to estab- 
lish the truth of the statement I made in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. This is the first opportunity I have had to refer to it. 
This is as follows: 

cays f people in Smithfield (says a Star correspondent) have been 
puzzled by the te eae disappearance from the American meat trust 
of the firm of Sulzberger & Sons, and the sudden appearance of a new 
company called Wilson & Co. 

Sulzbergers had * dealings with this country, carried out through 
their agents, Archer Co., and the story has never been told. It is 
now revealed in the latest volume of evidence taken by the United 
States Federal Trade Commission, whose chairman, the Hon. W. B. 
Colyer, has been interviewed in London by a Star representative. 

Then follows quite a large matter of alleged statement of 
fact. I do not care to go into it now because of the time. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask if the Senator is reading from the 
interview with Mr. Colver? d 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, sir; it purports to be an interview 
with Mr. Colver. 
eae KENYON. Has the Senator read any part of the inter- 

ew 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have not. 

Mr. KENYON. What, then, was the Senator reading? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am reading, so far, the heading of the 
interview, and then follows what purports to be this interview. 

Mr. KENYON, From what paper is it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is from the London Star of April 14, 
1919. It is not, I will say, a quotation-mark interview. It 
states that the reporter of the London Star had an interview 
with W. B. Colver, and then follow a number of statements 
about how the firm of Sulzberger & Sons disappeared from the 
packing business. 

I wish to say that, taking the whole of it, this statement is 
grossly vicious, unfair, and some of it is false. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator know that it is an au- 
thentic interview with Mr. Colver? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have clipped it from the London Star. 

Mr. KENYON. Where does the Senator get the paper? 

Mr. SHERMAN. You can get it in the Congressional Library. 
You will find the original on file there. 

Mr. BORAH. Is there any objection to the-resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is just waiting to see. 

Mr. BORAH. I asked for the reason that if there is objec- 
tion to it, I prefer that we proceed with morning business. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I would much prefer that course myself. 
I was only trying to answer the inquiry of the Senator from 
Towa. 

Mr. KENYON. 
resolution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not care to take it up at this time if 
there is any objection. 

Mr. KENYON. Senators are being flooded now with tele- 
grams. There is a general movement in this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. The 
resolution is before the Senate. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. 


JAPANESE CONTROL OF SHANTUNG. 


Mr. BORAH. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably with an amendment Senate resolution 116, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution, which had been submitted by Mr. Bona on 
the 10th instant, was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
the public interest, to send to the Senate a copy of any letter or written 
protest by any member or members of the American peace commission 
against e disposition or adjustment which. was made with reference 
to Shantung, and particularly a copy of a letter written by Gen. Tasker 
H. Bliss, member of the peace commission, on behalf of himself, Robert 
Lansing, Secretary of State, and Hon. Henry White, members of the 
peace commission, protesting against the provisions of the treaty with 
reference to Shantung. 

Any memoranda or other information in the possession of the Ameri- 
can peace commission or any member thereof with reference to the at- 
tempt of Japan or her peace delegates to intimidate the Chinese peace 
delegates, and to control the action of said Chinese delegates through 
and by means of intimidation. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? ; 7 


I was simply trying to find out about the 
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Mr. HITCHOOCK. I ask the Senator from Idaho to let the 
resolution go over. I object to its consideration. I think the 
Senator is willing to have it go over. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well, if the Senator requests. it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution goes to the calendar, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 2469) for the relief of Edward Johnson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2470) granting a pension to John B. Moore; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2471) for the garnishment and attachment of the 
wages of Federal employees; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 2472) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on Bankin 
and Currency. z 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 2473) for the relief of homestead claimants in 
drought-stricken regions; to the Committee on Public Lands: 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2474) to amend the war-risk insurance act as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2475) granting an increase of pension to Alvin A. 
Noyes. (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STANLEY: 

A bill (S. 2476) to amend the act establishing the eastern dis- 
trict of Kentucky ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 2477) for the relief of Henry E. Davies (with ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2478) granting an increase of pension to Harry 
Colpus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 2479) granting a pension to Nannie M. Franks; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: A 

A bill (S. 2480) granting a pension to Henry Carroll (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 2481) granting a pension to Ellen Merritt; 

A bill (S, 2482) granting an increase of pension to Barbara 
A. Munger (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2483) granting an increase of pension to Anna M. 
Sill (with. accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2484) granting an increase of pension to Frank 
Crith (with accompanying papers) ; j 

A bill (S. 2485) granting an increase of pension to Charles N. 
Oliver (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2486) granting a pension to Margaret I. Halbert 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2487) granting an increase of pension to Caleb 
Reeser (with aceompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 2488) for the relief of the estate of Gen. Luther P. 
Bradley; and 

A bill (S. 2489) for the relief of the legal representative of 
the estate of Robert Dillon, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2490) granting an increase of pension to James C. 
Metlin (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 2491) granting a pension to Paul Stanley Adams; 
to the Committee on Pensions. | 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2492) to encourage home ownership and to stimu- 
late the buying and building of homes; to create a standard 
form of investment based on building-association mortgages; to 
create Government depositories and financial agents for the 
United States; to furnish a market for Government bonds, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: N 

A bill (S. 2493) to extend the provisions of the war- risk 
insurance act of September 2, 1914, as amended, to cadets at the 
United States Military Academy and midshipmen at the United 
States Naval Academy; to the Committee on Finance. 


A bill (S. 2494) to transfer the tract of land known as the 
Lighthouse Reservation, at North Point, Md., from the juris- 
diction of the Department of Commerce to the jurisdiction of the 
War Department ; 

A bill (S. 2495) transferring the tract of land known as 
Craney Island from the jurisdiction of the War Department to 
the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department and transferring 
the tract of land known as Fishermans Island from the juris- 
diction of the Treasury Department to the jurisdiction of the 
War Department; z 

A bill (S. 2496) authorizing the retirement of members of the 
Army Nurse Corps (female) ; and 

A bill (S. 2497) to provide for the payment of six months’ 
pay to the widow, children, or other designated dependent relative 
of any officer or enlisted man of the Regular Army whose death 
results from wounds or disease not the result of his own mis- 
conduct; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


ALLEGED UNLAWFUL PRACTICES OF FEDERAL OFFICIALS. 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 121), 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
aoe to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 

nate: 

Whereas charges of unlawful practices have been made against certain 
officials in the Department of Justice and against the United States 


district attorney for Kansas, and other Federal officials in that State: 
Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and is paias f authorized and directed to investigate the 
said gel at of unlawful and illegal 8 committed by certain 
officials of the Department of Justice, the United States district attor- 
ney for Kansas, and other Federal officials in that State; that the said 
5 report in full to the Senate the findings on ‘such hearings; 
an 

Resolved further, That the expenses incurred in the carrying out of 
this resolution shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers ordered by the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
and approved by the chairman of the committee. 


TRANSFER OF SHANTUNG TO JAPAN, 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res. 122), which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not advise and does not consent to 
that article of the pending proposed treaty with Germany, China, Japan, 
and other nations which Shantung, a part ef China, is transferred to 
the jurisdiction of Japan. 

ADDRESS BY GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
an address by George Wharton Pepper before the New Jersey 
Bar Association in Atlantic City, June 14, 1919, on the execu- 
tive control of international affairs, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being’ no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE CONTROL GF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
{Address of George Wharton Pepper before the New Jersey Bar Associ- 
ation in Atlantic City, June 14, 1919.) 
I 


“Tf the covenant of the league of nations becomes operative 
in its present form, great power and correspondingly great re- 
sponsibility will be cast upon nine men. Of these nine, one will 
be a Briton, one a Frenchman, one an Italian, one a Japanese, 
and one an American. At least for the time being the group 
will include a Belgian, a Brazilian, a Greek, and a Spaniard. 
Collectively these nine men will assemble as the executive 
council of the league. Severally they will purport to represent 
their respective nations. It is interesting to visualize this 
composite group and to picture them as they sit at a round 
table in Geneva. They may deal with any matter within the 
sphere of action of the league or affecting the peace of the 
world.“ 5 

“Tt is not only interesting but highly important for lawyers 
to determine what the precise function of this group will be 
within the broad field thus assigned to it. Laymen may be con- 
tent to affirm or deny that the league sets up a central govern- 
ment or a superstate. Lawyers, however, will not be satisfied 
until they understand the substance of the matter, irrespective 
of the terms used to describe it. 

„If and when the council meets, each represented nation 
will in some manner have chosen its delegates. Some one will 
claim a seat as the representative of the United States of 
America. When votes are cast in council there will be no limit 
to the significance attaching to them. The representative of the 


United States will in effect hold the proxy of this Nation. 
When he votes he records the decision of 100,000,000 people. 
Whether, consistently with the Constitution of the United States, 
the power thus to yote on behalf of the Nation can be con- 
ferred on anybody is a constitutional question which I do not 
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propose to discuss. I raise the more fundamental question 
whether the principle of representative action can in fact be 
so extended as to clothe one man with the uncontrolled author- 
ity to commit 100,000,000. 

“Tf the executive council of the league was limited in func- 
tion to advisory action, the question of representation would 
still be important. If, as I shall presently show, the vote of 
the council may actually bind member States in great interna- 
tional emergencies, then the reality of representation becomes 
not merely important but vital. The aim of the league is to 
keep the peace of the world after the world shall have made 
peace. Few things are more likely to breathe discord and pre- 
cipitate war than the attempt to hold a great nation to a posi- 
tion marked out for it by the action of a single individual, no 
matter how wise or how trustworthy. 

It is difficult to discuss current international events with- 
out seeming to criticize individual statesmen. And yet it can 
not be wise to shut our eyes and to seal our lips in the pres- 
ence of object lessons from which there is much to learn. 

“With this thought in mind, and solely in connection with 
the point I am discussing, I direct your attention to what I 
believe to be one of the most fruitful sources of discord in the 
United States, and therefore in the world, to-day. I refer to the 
fact that in regard to matters of world concern the President 
of the United States has assumed what I believe to be the abso- 
lutely impossible task of interpreting and expressing the mind 
and will of his fellow countrymen. 

“There is much heated debate respecting the President’s 
wisdom or unwisdom in declining to seek the advice of the 
Senate. Without controversy, this at least may be said, that 
when the Senate and the President act together the people have 
some check upon solitary Executive action. It may not be a 
suflicient'check. It may not be the wisest kind of a check. But 
until a better is devised and applied few lawyers will deny 

that the cooperation of the executive and the legislative de- 
partments of the Government is a great safeguard against the 
kind of solitary Executive action which in extreme cases tends 
to revolution. 

„Senators have lately been engaging in a technical discussion 
as to whether the draft of a treaty should be made public while 
it is in process of negotiation. It seems to me that théy lose 
sight of the point which is vital in the present situation, namely, 
that the so-called negotiation is not being conducted by commis- 
sioners who will in due time report to the Executive; who, in his 
turn, will-submit the product of negotiation to the Senate, but 
by the Chief Executive himself, whose every act and every 
utterance must necessarily be interpreted as so far committing 
the Nation that a Senator who ventures to speak out is branded 
as one who is embarrassing the President and a citizen who 
ventures to protest must submit to charges of disloyalty. For 
such a situation we have no precedent in our constitutional his- 
tory. The question is not whether the President acts wisely 
when he makes himself a commissioner. The point is that if 
and when the Chief Executive acts as a commissioner he must 
either consult with the legislative department at each step 
of the negotiation or arouse the spirit of discord which is always 
bred when multitudes of people question the reality of the repre- 
sentation by which they are sought to be bound. 

„ call this a contemporary object-lesson, because we are 
asked to incorporate permanently in the structure of a peace 
league a theory of representative action which at the present 
moment is producing grave internal dissatisfaction throughout 
the country. If our representative in the executive council is 
appointed by the President alone, the danger will reach its 
maximum. But if he is chosen by the Congress, or even by pop- 
ular vote, he will still be placed in an impossible position with 
his own constituents the very first time a great world question 
comes before the council for decision. When he undertakes to 
tell the council and the world how the United States votes on 
the question at issue he will necessarily arouse the resentment 
and even the passion of millions of our own people. If one man 
can express the mind and will of this Nation, why do we have 
a Congress and a Supreme Court? Why not elect the President 
by direct popular vote and intrust to him and to his Cabinet the 
permanent control of all national interests? 

“What I have said is intended to direct your attention to the 
probable effect on Americans of action taken in council by the 
unfortunate person who is called upon to discharge an impossible 
duty. What will be the effect of councilor action upon the 
36 nations not even nominally represented in the council it is 
not very difficult to predict. 7 

“This league is not worth while unless it is to be a peace 
league. It will not prove to be a peace league if the people of 
member States are constantly thrown into discord and dissen- 
sion by the well-meant but futile efforts of single individuals 


to express the national will. It will not prove to be a peace 
league if States not represented in the council find themselves 
from time to time committed by the votes of a central authority 
over which they have not even a nominal control or influence. 


II. 


“I come now to the proposition referred to a moment ago— 
that this central group of nine men are in fact given by the 
covenant the power in every great international emergency to 
determine the policy and conduct of member States. 

“Tt can not successfully be denied that each league member 
is bound by covenant to submit to this council of nine all 
serious disputes of any and every kind which the parties do 
not unite in arbitrating. Nor can it be denied that in a certain 
contingency the nation against whom the council decides is 
bound not to go to war with the successful disputant. The con- 
tingency in which a sovereign ‘State is thus bound is that in 
which there is a unanimous verdict against it by the members 
of the council not parties to the dispute. 

“I pause to note a point often overlooked. It is this, that 
when nations agree with respect to all manner of future dis- 
putes to be bound by the vote of other nations, they are creat- 
ing a central authority invested with sovereign powers. 
Whether this central organization shall or shall not be called 
a ‘superstate’ is purely a matter of definition. 

“The important fact is that when such a system is set up 
member States have thereby abdicated their right to determine 
their own course in multitudes of emergencies and have con- 
ferred that right upon a body created for the purpose. 

“Tt makes no difference, as a matter of principle, whether 
the verdict by which a nation is to be bound must be given 
unanimously by other nations or whether a bare majority vote 
will suffice. The important point is that when once the action 
of one nation can be determined by the vote of other nations 
the line has been crossed which separates diplomatic con- 
ference from governmental action. Each member has suffered 
itself to be built into the structure of a larger governmental 
concern, much as a kingdom is built into the structure of an 
empire. 

The international agreement to arbitrate a particular ques- 
tion or a particular class of questions obviously stands on a 
different basis. The plan embodied in the covenant contem- 
plates the decision by the central body of all questions on all 
subjects and at all times. The covenant makes it the specific 
duty of the council to deal with disputes which the parties do 
not recognize as suitable for arbitration. In other words, the 
jurisdiction of the council begins where the possibility of arbi- 
tration ends. 

Some of the confusion of thought on this subject betrayed 
by advocates of the league has been due to the fact that the 
provisions of the covenant creating the central government 
are expressed in eighteenth century terms of social contract. 
The fiction of a promise to act in accordance with the central 
decision is substituted for the language of compulsion. But 
the consequences are the same. It would be entirely possible 
to rewrite the Constitution of the United States in terms of 
social contract. Instead of enumerating the powers of Congress 
the framers might have drafted a covenant by citizens and 
States to submit themselves to such action as Congress might 
take. A breach of the covenant would be an act of lawlessness 
and prescribed consequences would follow. 

“In the case of the league these consequences arë sufficiently 
serious. 

“Let it be supposed that the United States and Japan are 
parties to a dispute over the validity of our immigration policy 
and that the matter has been referred to the council. Let it 
further be supposed that the other seven nations in council, 
against our protest, have decided that this is not a matter 
purely within our domestic jurisdiction and on the merits of 
the question have decided against us and in favor of Japan, 
Let it likewise be supposed that the Mikado thereupon sends a 
shipload of subjects to San Francisco under battleship convoy 
and attempts to land them. The United States is bound by its 
covenant not to go to war against the successful disputant. But 
let us imagine that the instinct of self-preservation is too strong 
for us and that we are smarting under a sense of injustice. We 
fire on the Japanese ships, prevent the landing, and precipitate 
war. : 

What follows? 

“The answer given by article 16 is that this act of war 
on our part against Japan is an act of war against all league 
members. Instantly each member State becomes bound to sub- 
ject the United States to a social, commercial, and economic boy- 
cott of the most pitiless sort, and it becomes the duty of the 
council to recommend to the several Governments the military 
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and naval quotas to be contributed by each to protect the 
covenants ” i, e., to enforce the decrees of the league. 

“Nobody doubts but that such a situation as I have supposed 
would be disastrous to the United States. The most that an 
advocate of the league can say is that this precise situation 
will not arise. Perhaps not. But history is full of such situa- 
tions and hisfory has a way of repeating itself. Why should 
we take so great a chance when the essential value of the 
league can be preserved by amputating these political excres- 
cences? 

“Tt is to be noted also that there is a financial aspect of 
situations like the one just suggested. The cost of any war 
precipitated by a breach of covenant is underwritten by all 
league members. The United States, under article 16, must 
contribute a large part of the financing of a distant war in 
which we may have only a remote concern. 

“T have said that there is no international dispute of any 
kind which may not be dealt with by the council. Among other 
purely political or nonjusticiable matters the council may 
determine the following: 

First. Whether a protest by the United States under the Mon- 
roe doctrine tends to the maintenance of peace and, if not, may 
bind us by a decision that the protest is invalid and may safely 
be disregarded by our adversary. 

Second. Whether a given matter (such as immigration, coast- 
wise trade, protective tariff, status of the Panama Canal) is 
or is not of purely domestic jurisdiction and, if not, may make 
a binding decree against us on the merits of the question raised 
by our adversary. 

“Third. Whether the United States has properly discharged 
its duties as mandatory for some weaker nation, and, if not, to 
what extent we shall be surcharged. 

“Fourth. Whether in any case involving sovereign and na- 
tional self-determination we are right or wrong in the position 
we have taken, and what course of conduct the other nation 
may pursue toward us with the sanction and support of the 
league and in view of our covenant not to resort to war. 

“Tf the foregoing analysis is correct, three points will have 
been made clear: 

“First. That the league of nations has as its central agency 
a voting trust of nine nations dominated by five. 

Second. That the voting trustees who act for the several 
nations have power to decide great and vital questions of na- 
tional self-interest for member States and to bind chem by 
their decision. 

“Third. That while an American is to be one of nine dele- 
gutes in the council it is from the nature of things impossible 
that he can express the mind and will of his fellow countrymen 
otherwise than by a representation which is mérely fictional. 


III. 


“My next point is that the central governmental agency thus 
set up by the covenant must in all cases resort to executive 
action rather than to legislative or judicial action and will by 
so doing produce world-wide discontent, friction, and war. 

“Tn the last analysis every organized government must place 
its main reliance upon a legislature, a court, or an executive. 

“England trusts Parliament, and Parliament has proved the 
palladium of English liberties. 

“We in the United States have learned that the success of 
our constitutional experiment has resulted from the vesting of 
judicial power in the Supreme Court. 

“Germany trusted the executive, and, as always, executive 
action quickly lapsed into tyranny. The Kaiser was nothing 
more than the embodiment of a primitive governmental concep- 
tion, an unhampered executive with a little court and an em- 
bryonic legislature to play with. Given these conditions, every- 
thing that followed was a matter of course. 

“The covenant of the league of nations sets up a central 
governmental agency which is the executive raised to its high- 
est power. The so-called assembly is a clumsy and superfluous 
institution. One doubts whether it will ever meet. If it does, 
and if it undertakes to decide disputes referred to it by the 
council or by a party, the principle of majority rule in interna- 
tional affairs will become even more obvious than in the coun- 
cil, for a decision of the assembly becomes binding if made by 
the nations represented in the council supplemented by a bare 
majority of the rest—19 out of 36, of which 19 votes Great 
Britain will cast 5. 

“Tt is not too much to ask that lawyers will consider care- 
fully what it means thus wholly to subordinate the legislative 
and the judicial function to the executive. In war times, in 
the interest of strong and vigorous rather than of just and ac- 
ceptable action, we were willing to make large delegations of 
authority to the executive. I doubt, however, whether any 


calm political thinker in America will advocate the indefinite 
prolongation of this system of executive control for our own 
affairs, let alone for the affairs of the world. Yet the covenant 


of the league proposes to perpetuate for the world and under 
normal conditions such a predominance of the executive func- 


tion as will turn peace into war even more certainly than it 
can crown war with victory, 

“The fact that there are nine executives rather than one is 
not material. Four of them are confessedly negligible, and aie 
treated as such. Of the other five, four will represent the 
powers that dominated the peace conference. Of these four, 
three have actually been in the assembly. Among the three at 
any given time the position of commanding influence will be 
accorded to one. 

“What is really proposed is that we should vest executive, 
legislative, and judicial power for the government of the world 
in a voting trusteeship dominated by two or three men. 

“ What we are actually contemplating is an offensive and de- 
fensive political alliance for the permanent control of inter- 
national affairs, coupled with a liberal guaranty of American 
force to make the alliance effective and a pledge of American 
capital to finance the wars of the world. 


IV. 


“An effective way to test the soundness of the foregoing 
analysis is to inquire whether those who are responsible for 
the league will consent to the amendments necessary to meet 
the objections which have here been raised. 

“Three simple amendments would suffice to transform this 
league from a war league into a peace league. If these amend- 
ments are refused, the refusal goes a long way toward proving 
that the determination to set up a strong international govern- 
ment is of the essence of the plan. 

“The three amendments are these: 

“First. Strike out the covenant which now binds member 
States to accept the action of the council or assembly and by 
striking them out transform those bodies into useful interna- 
tional councils of conciliation. 

Second. Create a court of international justice with a com- 
pulsory jurisdiction over all justiciable disputes. 

“Third. Eliminate from the covenant the blanket guaranties 
of article 10 and incorporate in the treaty such definite and 
specific guaranties by the United States and other league mem 
bers as are requisite to make the treaty settlements actually 
effective. 

It will not do to refuse to make amendments on the ground 
that the evils at which they are aimed do not exist. The an- 
swer is that multitudes of wise, intelligent, and patriotic citi- 
zens actually perceive these grave elements of danger in the 
document. No group of men should indulge pride of intellect 
to the extent of declaring that there is only one side to the 
questions which I have been discussing. The alleged mechani- 
eal difficulties in the way of making amendments are purely 
imaginary. The document can readily be amended if people 
are in earnest about it. 

“A refusal to agree to these amendments is inconsistent with 
a sincere belief in free government and is consistent only 
with a settled determination to establish and maintain a cen- 
tralized executive control of world affairs.” 


ADDRESS BY THOMAS PATTERSON, 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I ask that an address by Thomas 
Patterson, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) bar, one of the leading lawyers 
of Pennsylvania, giving a summary of the league of nations, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
[By Thomas Patterson, Esq., of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Bar.] 

“What is known as government by organic law—that is, gov- 
ernment under a fixed constitution to which legislation must 
conform—is a matter of comparatively recent date and limited 
area. Until within recent years all governments, of whatever 
form, were entirely free to act in accordance with their pleasure 
as the occasion arose. While they often called important legisla- 
tion constitutional legislation, yet, in fact, such legislation could 
be changed at any moment by act of parliament or legislature in 
the usual method. 

“The idea of constitutional restriction probably had its rise 
in the royal charters of the American colonies. In some of those 
charters there were contained provisions which prohibited legis- 
lation on certain subjects, or provided that certain tenures 
should be established or customs adopted whieh the colonial leg- 
islature could not change. This idea took larger shape, involv- 
ing the fundamental union of different colonies, in the Albany 
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convention of 1763, and later in the Articles of Confederation and 


the Constitution of the United States. 

“Tn the history which has been made under the latter instru- 
ment, we get most of our knowledge of the practical working re- 
sult. of an organic instrument binding together a number of 
units, over which a central power, created and limited by the 
Constitution which is the basis of the Union, exercises authority. 

One of the first points to be noted about this constitutional 
history is that the character and effect of the Constitution’as 
discussed by statesmen at the time of its adoption is entirely dif- 
ferent from its character and effect;as worked out through judi- 
cial decisions and in political history. Originally the Constitu- 
tion was regarded as a mere league, interfering with the sover- 
eignty of the several States only to the extent that those States 
had clearly given up specific rights. All powers not given di- 
rectly or by necessary implication remained with the States. 

“When the Constitution came up for adoption by the Virginia 
convention, Patrick Henry very strongly opposed it, because 
Virginia, then by far the largest and richest of the colonies, was 
yielding her independence to some unknown sovereignty, which 
might later on reduce her to a passive or subject condition, and 
in support. of his argument he called attention to the opening 
line of the preamble of the Constitution, ‘ We, the people of the 
United States.’ He was at once answered by James Madison, 
who had been a member of the constitutional convention, and 
who said that the words had no meaning, except that, as the 
framers of the instrument did not know the States which were 
to sign the agreement, they could not name the States, but they 
used the*term in the sense of ‘the people of the States united by 
this Constitution.’ He further said that a most superficial in- 
spection of the document showed that it was entirely a Union 
of the States and executed in the nature of a treaty in their 
capacity as States. If it were a Union of the people, the people 
of the States would decide by a vote of all the people of the States 
whether to adopt or reject it. The representation in the Senate 
was by States and amendment to the instrument could only be 
made by States. 

This argument prevailed. Virginia approved the instrument. 
Later on the constitutional lawyers of the North—Webster, 
Marshall, and Story—took precisely the position which Patrick 
Henry had indicated, that the Union was of the people and 
not of the States, and that secession, therefore, was illegal, be- 
cause the Union was not a federation between the States, but 
an instrument adopted by the people of the States, and a Union 
of the people and not of communities. 

“The answer of the southern lawyers, along the lines which 
Madison had already indicated in his speech to the Virginia 
convention, may well be regarded as the better legal argument. 
The point to be especially noticed, however, is that it was not 
a question of what was intended by the framers of the Con- 
stitution or the people who adopted it, nor what was the logical 
and legal construction of its various phrases, but the fact that 
the Constitution had placed the supreme power in the Federal 
‘Government; that it had given it control of the Army and 
Navy, the mint, the post office, and the other elements of national 
‘life. It had denied the States all of these rights and prohibited 
them from maintaining any standing army or from negotiating 
‘any treaty between the different States, so that when the South- 
ern States made their desperate effort to tear loose from a 
Union which had become obnoxious to them they found them- 
selves confronted not by the arguments of lawyers showing 
that their act was illegal, but by the overwhelming national 
‘force opposed to them, and, in spite of their determined and 
courageous efforts, they were fated to defeat from the start. 
After the Navy of the United States had laid its strangle hold 
upon the southern ports, preventing all commerce from enter- 
ing or departing from those States, the fact that it must before 
a great while perish was absolutely determined. 

Far from criticizing our Constitution, I think that even 
the forces once opposed to it would concede that its preservation 
had been most beneficial, but we see by this incident the results 
which follow failure to clearly define both purpose and power, 
in both which respects our Constitution is incomparably clearer 
than the covenants of the league. 

“So we may note that it was not what Madison or Henry 
or others who argued for or against the Constitution said it 
would mean that counted at all in the history of the matter, but 
it was the actual disposition of the powers and the creation of 
a paramount central authority which determined the result of 
the controversy. 

“Another matter of interest to be noted is that the tendency 
of the Federal Government has always been toward the exten- 
sion of its powers. This has not only been accomplished by a 
course of decision of the Supreme Court, which has naturally 
enough sought to weld the various State elements into a unified 


whole, but the course of public thought, of legislation, and of 
amendment has been one to steadily increase the powers of the 
Central Government.and reduce and limit the powers of the 
local or State governments. So that, looking back, I think 
we will all agree that the constitutional history has been 
one of steady but increasing centralization, until the State lines 
are almost at the point of disappearing. Yet a result such as 
this was one of the last things that the framers of the Con- 
stitution or the people who adopted it thought it possible to 
happen. It is what the people who act under a Constitution, 
not the people who theorize a priori think about it, that is 
determinative. And this has been accomplished under regula- 
tion and control by one of the most conservative bodies of the 
world—the Supreme Court of the United States, who have, 
beyond question, earnestly sought not to warp nor disturb the 
meaning of the Constitution, but to try to apply it in an en- 
lightened sense, according to its spirit. 

“With such aids as these brief lessons of our own constitu- 
tional history have given us, let us examine for a moment the 
proposed world federation which comes before us with the title 
of the league of nations.’ 

“The scope and purpose of the Constitution of the United 
States are very clearly defined. The reason for its being called 
into existence, as a necessary protective measure against de- 
struction by the great European powers, also serves sharply to 
define and make clear its real intent. e 

“In the case of the league of nations we are at a loss to 
find any definition that can be laid down so as to give us any 
accurate limitation of the field of jurisdiction of the proposed 
federation. We know that international peace is not its sole 
object. We have, also, ‘international cooperation,’ whatever 
that may mean. We know, again, that the assembly, which is 
its paramount body, ‘may deal at its meetings with any mat- 
ter within the sphere of action of the league or affecting the 
peace of the world.“ What this sphere of action may be, 
outside the peace of the world and outside international coop- 
eration, whatever the latter term may mean, we are left in 
doubt, except that we find among the general objects the 
securing of harmonious conditions of labor, and for this pur- 
pose the establishment and maintenance of international organi- 
zations; the just treatment of the native inhabitants of terri- 
tories under the control of the league; supervision over the 


execution of agreements in regard to certain. prohibited trafics 


and trade in arms; freedom of communication and transit and 
equitable treatment for the commerce of all the members of 
the league. It would seem quite apparent that, with so general 
and vague an outline or description of the field of operations 
of the league, that field of operations may, in fact, include 
almost anything in which, for the time being, the nations of 
the world, or some of them, may be thought to have an interest. 

It is also important to note that the ordinary division into 
executive, legislative, and judicial powers, which former con- 
stitutions always recognized, is not made here. The ordinary 
action is by the executive council. Final action lies with the 
assembly. These bodies, if they act at all, must act by some 
sort of legislation. If the legislation is to be executed, they 
must appoint executives to carry it out, and there is no court 
or judicial body that can declare that such legislation or 
action is beyond the scope of the powers with which the league 
is invested. In other words, we have a situation in which the 
central authority is the sole judge of the limits of its powers 


and the method by which it will carry them into effect. 


“With all history pointing, as it does, toward the increase 
of power in central authority, even when limited by independent 
judicial supervision, it seems quite apparent that if the league 
should become an established fact and should exist throughout 
the years its tendency would be to steadily increase its auto- 
cratic authority, and this course is greatly accentuated in the 
present case by the entirely vague and loosely formed declara- 
tions as to what the scope of authority of the league is intended 
to be. . 

“This naturally leads us up to the question of sovereignty. 
It has been much debated whether or not the authorities of the 
league could enforce upon unwilling nations its will in matters 
in which those nations might be unwilling to acquiesce. The 
answer must be that the league is paramount and supreme 
within the sphere of activity for which it is created. As noted 
above, what that sphere is is a matter which the councils of the 
league must determine, but, whatever it may be, within that 
sphere the powers of the league must be absolutely supreme. 
That was the ruling of the Supreme Court in the case of the 
Federal Constitution and must be the ruling of whatever au- 
thorities are charged with the execution of the activities of the 
league. is necessarily follows from the very nature of a 
constitution. If one of the constituent units may define the 
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powers of the league and resist its authority, when the sov- 
ereignty of the league has been destroyed, then there is an end 
of the federation. Unless it can speak with authority, it need 
not speak at all. 
poses. It would be merely a clearing house, through which the 
views of nations could be exchanged and action of concerted 
character decided upon or rejected. And this could be done 
as well without the league as with it. But more than that, it is 


perfectly apparent by the relations which the powers of the 


league are given toward the military establishments in the vari- 
, ous units, toward the treaties which are made between those 
units, toward the punishment of offending nations who refuse 
to obey its decrees, and the summoning of forces to its aid to 
carry out the decrees, that the purpose was to create a sover- 
eign power, within the limits of its jurisdiction. As it neces- 
sarily must be intended, the league shall be given all necessary 
power to carry out its edicts or judgments which are to be 
supreme. 
that in article 15, referring to the punishment of a covenant- 
breaking State and the action of the remaining States: 

“They (the remaining States) will take the necessary steps to afford 
Erase through their territory for forces of any of the members of the 
eague which are cooperating to protect the covenants of the league. 

In like manner the provisions as to the trade in arms, the 
inspection of all munition plants, arms, naval and military pro- 
grams of the various units, speak the same language. 

“ Let it be conceded that this is a necessary thing, as has been 
pointed out. If the league be a league at all, then it must have 
the power to enforce its decrees, and it must have the authority 
to determine the scope of its jurisdiction. The purpose plainly 
exists and the neeessary powers are given. If there were 
nothing else, the language, which is repeated, of protecting the 
covenants of the league by force, would be conclusive upon this 
subject. 

“T need not recall the argument, which is too well known to 
need repetition, that it is beyond the constitutional powers of the 
Senate and the Chief Executive to enter into a covenant which 
shall surrender any part of the sovereignty of the United States. 
I am only considering for a moment the practical effect which 
might happen, and therefore must be regarded as bound to 
happen, if the United States should become a constituent mem- 
ber of the league. Whether or not our relations with Mexico 
or with the Orient; our admission of emigrants to citizenship 
from any of those countries; our relations of trade with them 
or with Europe were subject matter within the jurisdiction 
of the league of nations is one on which, doubtless, arguments 
could be heard, but the decision would rest with the councils 
of the league. Whatever the conclusion they might reach in 
any given case would have to become the law governing this 
country in that matter. If it is answered that a country may 
withdraw from the league upon two years’ notice, the answer 
is apparent that within those two years infinite damage might 
be inflicted, and that even with this period of secession given a 
nation might well be so reduced in its military forces as to be 
unable to withstand coercion if at the time the rest of the world 
believed that course was desirable. In addition to that, upon 
what possible theory should a nation accept obligations and 
enter into covenants of association and alliance where the only 
possible answer given to its loss of sovereignty would be that 
it may, after a period, win free and regain such part of its 
sovereignty as may not have been permanently affected? 

“The reasons put forward for the adoption of the league, or 
for the entrance of this country into the league, of the smallness 
of the world, of the cause of humanity, of the horrors of war 
do not seem to me to touch the question at all. The history of 
this country has not been one of oppression nor of overarma- 
ment nor of seeking quarrels either on this continent or beyond 
the sea. While we have had wars, with little or no preparation 
for the war on either side, yet to-day I think it may truly be 
said that no nation has to build a ship or raise an army or build 
a fort in preparedness for any aggressive act on the part of the 
United States. Our 3,000-mile boundary line along Canada 
with not a fort nor a soldier to mark that line is sufficient evi- 
dence of what our history has been in relation to international 
peace. 

“What possible call of humanity is there to lead us to under- 
take to constitute a part of the police force to guard the other 
side of the world? Prior to the outbreak of the war in Europe 
most Americans did not even know the names of many of the 
nations which became involved in that war or their location or 
the character of their governments. We can contribute nothing 


in the way of wise policy, and we certainly ought not to be re- 
quired to contribute anything in the way of force to limit the 
boundaries or maintain the integrity or suppress violence among 
In like manner these peoples, as well 


those far-distant peoples. 


It does not exist at all for governmental pur- 


Nothing else can be the meaning of such a phrase aS 


as the larger nations of Europe, ought not to be called upon, and 
if called upon could not wisely act, in the settlement of disputes 
which might arise with our neighbors on this continent or in the 


“It is an old saying that one may not have efficiency without 
responsibility. If our country is to keep its guardian place in 
the New World, it must have the full responsibility for its 
actions. It can not efficiently perform these functions if the 
nations of the Old World may reach over its shoulders at any 
time and determine for it the course of action it should pursue 
or the decision it should reach. 

If there is any single reason for the cause of humanity that 
we should interfere for the sake of the world’s peace, the case 
would be different, but it is perfectly apparent that the nations 
of the Old World, gathered together in any league or treaty 
they may see fit to adopt or enact, can, if they are of united 
purpose, successfully reduce their armaments and successfully 
make common cause against any aggressive warfare, so that 
such aggressive warfare will cease even to be contemplated. 
But if, unlikely as it may be, the cause of humanity ever should 
beckon us to give assistance to the peoples of the Old World, 
that assistance can be given when the time comes as readily 
and strongly as it has been done in the past, and all the more 
efficiently and strongly because this Nation has been permitted 
to grow up and pursue its destiny unhampered by the restric- 
tions of a league which makes its soldiery, its armament, its 
Navy, and all its other facilities of defense subject to inspection 
and regulation from abroad. ; 

“In conclusion, as it seems to me, the questions which are 
raised here and elsewhere as to the desirability of the league 
present, at least, arguable matter. If we are at all right 
in the objections expressed to the league of nations, then the 
most serious crisis which the American people have encountered 
since they formed their country is now upon them. Upon what 
possible theory is debate eliminated and discussion made wrong 
in regard to a matter so interwoven with all our political his- 
tory and so fraught with possibilities of evil and harm for our 
future? Without any criticism of the motives of the Chief 
Executive, and conceding to him no other purpose than to secure 
ideal conditions for the world, we must not forget that the 
history of all republics has been the elimination of the bodies 
representing the people from the councils of the State and the 
substitution therefor of the act of the executive. The people, 
without any thought of disloyalty, care nothing for courts or 
Congress. They only ask an executive who shall carry out 
their wishes at the time. The executive, in like manner, natu- 
rally and sincerely cares only to interpret and carry forward 
the wishes of the people. The constant tendency always has 
been to eliminate any traditional or constitutional provisions 
intended to act as a check upon the actions of the executive 
department. There can be no more striking instance of that 
than the proposition that the treaty of peace should receive 
automatic approval-at once and as a matter of course by the 
Senate, and not only that, but, as a part of it and automatically 
and without objection, the Senate should approve and enter 
into the league of nations. 

“Whatever may be the right course or the wrong course in 
regard to the league, whatever may be the call of humanity or 
the call of wisdom in relation to this country and the other 
nations of the world, as evidenced by the league, it certainly 
seems clear that not only is it due the importance of the sub- 
ject considered, but it is due the preservation and protection 
of our own institutions in their most vital aspect that there 
should be a free and full discussion of the proposed league 
on its own merits, quite separate and apart.from the European 
peace, a peace which should not be delayed against the clamors 
of all mankind by coupling with it and requiring automatic 
acceptance of covenants surrendering the sovereignty of our 
country.” 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Record a summary of the league of nations prepared by Maj. 
Gen. William Crozier. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
[By Maj. Gen. William Crozier.] 


“ The peace treaty having been finally signed, and being about 
to be taken up for formal consideration by the Senate as soon 
as it can be physically gotten before that body, an estimate of 
the status to which the scattered debate and the discussion in 
the public press have brought it has a greater interest now than 
at any previous time, and a correct estimate ought to afford 
some indication of the chance of the treaty’s ratification, 
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“ Significant difference of opinion, of. course, centers about 


to omit from the, treaty,anc Ait is there as Part, Itcan fairly 
be said that no other features of the treaty shave; Sito 
such objection in the] Senate as to Jjéeop: the ratification 
ir the differences in reg: be compe 


i and 15. ; 

“The last paragraph of {article provides rer the withdrawal 
of a nation from the league upon two vers“ notices provided 
that all, of its obligations Shall, have; been fulfilled eat thé time 
of its withdrawal. Mr. Root, inn, letter to Mr. Lopare of June 
19, 1919, called attention toxthe}facttthat.a° claim of unfulfilled 
obligations ought not to operate to keep na nation Wishing to 
withdraw indefinitely in the league, and proposed a reservation 
in language explaining a cörresponding understanding. As itis 
undoubtedly the intention to permit withdrawal there would 


probably be no objection to a reservation for making the in- 


tention effective. 

“Article 8 relates to the limitation, of armaments, and pro- 
vides, among other things, that plans forſthe Umitation having 
been ‘adopted by the several/governments’ the limits fixed; shall 
not be exceeded without the:consent of the council of the league, 


As the covenant itself “contemplates war under certain con- 
tingencies this provision can\only relate to the;peace-time,arma- 
ments of the nations, since it would. bé absurd: for a-nation’ to 


go to war under an agreement forbidding*it to increase: its 
armed forces. An explanatory reservation to this effect would 
probably not meet with objection. 

“Article 10 is familiar as the one containing the undertaking 
to respect and preserve the territorial integrity,and existing 
political independence of all members of the league against éx- 
ternal aggression. It has given fxise to a great deal of con- 
troversy, and Mr. Root in his letter! to) Senator -Lope advised 
against its acceptance, pointingioutithe, danger of attempting to 
commit our people to the foreiblé preservation in the fu of 
boundariés in which their interest would be small, and their 
sympathies might be on opposite sides. But another objection 
may be raised against article 10, in that it guarantees the 
integrity and political independence of ‘countries where, per- 
haps, these attributes ought not to be guaranteed. For ex- 
ample, we think we waged a righteous’ War against Spain, and 
for a good object, namely, the freeing’ of Cuba from the ineffi- 
cient sovereignty of the old country; but the process impaired 
the territorial integrity of Spain, which if the covenant had been 
in force at the time not only would wejhave. been under en- 
gagement to respect, but the other member nations would have 
promised to preserve against our assaults’ upon it. 

“Also, in accomplishing what we have in San Domingo we 
have undoubtedly-impaired, temporarily we hope, the political 
independence of that country, very much to the advantage of 
the world, including the Dominicans. 

„Other examples might be given in which it would have been 
unfortunate to respect the political independence of a backward 
country in which government was not carried on in the interest 
of the governed and where there was no semblance of the con- 
sent of, the governed to the exercise of governmental powers, 
because the governed were too ignorant to give or to withhold 
any effective consent. There have been and still are such coun- 
tries, and respect of their political independence is more unfor- 
tunate for their own inhabitants than for anybody else. 

“Article 10 selects two attributes of the member nations and 
undertakes to guarantee them, but article 11 declares any threat 
of war to be a matter of concern to the whole league, and would 
seem to cover sufficiently aggression against territorial integrity 
or political independence without a special article for these lat- 
ter. It is true, however, that we are setting up a number of 
new nations, and it would perhaps not be inadvisable to help 
guarantee their boundaries for a short time, until the important 
neighboring nations should have time to arrange for their pro- 
tection. It would certainly seem to be more their task than ours, 
If, therefore, the Senate should ratify the treaty with the reser- 
vation that the United States would not be bound by article 10 
beyond a certain date, it would free us from the objectionable 
indefinite engagement, and‘ought not to constitute an amendment 
which would require immediate reconsideration of the treaty by 
the conferees. 

“There remains article 15, which is the most important article 
in the covenant in that it is the one which prescribes the method 
for the peaceful settlement of all international disputes which 
are not submitted to arbitration. It is intended to cover all 
matters of antagonistic policy, which have been the most fruitful 
causes of fhe world’s wars. In the article the member nations 
agree that they will submit to the council of the league or to the 


{assembly, any, dispute likely to lead to a rupture which is not 
submitted 


* 


Erte’ 


Rave exXaminedjthe*possibility of relief through the action of a 
court of Arbitration. We could have filed a complaint against 
Spain, andscould probably have counted upon securing from the 
court an order based upon a finding that the state of affairs in 
Cuba, constituted u nuisance, and to the effect that Spain should 
abate the nuisance by xestoring order. But this is just what we 
nad concluded that Spain, after years of trial, was unable to do; 
and the order of the court would have left us no further along 
toward our purpose of relief than we had been before. To try 
to glve effect to such an order would simply have meant more 
delay and the further endurance of the nuisance, What was 
7 as stated above, the termination of 
tlie Spanish sovereignty in Cuba, but this a court would not have 
Had the power to’ grant, since it would haye involved a revolu- 
tionary, change, and courts can not be revolutionary but must be 
guided, bythe’ law and the precedent and the established order. 

„We would therefore have had to abandon the idea of relief 
through a court and must have turned to the council or the as- 
sembly under article 15. Spain would undoubtedly have pre- 
ferred a judicial settlement, since her title to sovereignty was 
Well established in the law of nations, and a court would have 
had to respect it; but the only chance of.a peaceful settlement 
in our favor would have been with a body which would not 
have been bound to as close a view of the case as a court would 
have been and could have sought a solution in a wider field 
than{thejlaw. In such a search it would have been seen that 
d less radical, action than the termination of the Spanish sov- 
ereignty in Cuba might be,taken by a recommendation that au- 
tonomous government should be established in the island, and, 
Although such recommendation would have bordered very closely. 
on'the interference with internal affairs, which is explained to be 
beyond the province of the league, we have good reason for 
believing that Spain would have accepted the recommendation, 
in face of the alternative of war, and would have promised to set 
up such a government. But we believed that Spain would not 
be able to carry out the promise, through lack of power and 
through lack of.qualified agents for the difficult task of estab- 
lishing: self-government in a backward country like Cuba, with 
a large percentage of illiterate inhabitants. We had already 
considered the suggestion of such a solution and were convinced 
that it would only have meant more delay and the longer endur- 
ance of a situation which had already been endured too long, 
How well our belief was justified was shown by our own subse- 
quent experience in Cuba, where, notwithstanding our long prac- 
tice of popular government, we had to take possession of her 
governmental machinery a second time and run it for years 
after we had originally installed the machinery by our well- 
skilled agents and had watched its operation from our adyan- 
tageous position of proximity. 

“Seeking further a solution we found nothing short of the 
complete withdrawal of Spain from Cuba, which was the conclu- 
sion which we arrived at after long and earnest consideration of 
the problem, in which we were animated by a most sincere desire 
to avoid war. But the league would have been absolutely barred 
from granting this solution by the covenant in article 10; and 
even without this covenant it is impossible to find anything in 
the proposed scheme for the league which grants it international 
legislative power, of which a supreme example would be the 
power to alienate from a nation’s sovereignty a portion of its 
domain. ‘The possession of such power would constitute the 
league a veritable supergovernment. Here we would have run 
against a great difficulty, the inability of the league to grant the 
only relief which we, after long suffering, believed to be ade- 
quate. Yet we would have been under a hard and fast agreement 
not to apply the remedy of war until after we had endured the 
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delay of submitting the matter to the league, notwithstanding 
the evident futility of such a process. 

“It may be argued that having endured the situation for so 
many years, we might very well have supported it for the addi- 
tional time necessary to submit the matter to the league, when 
the council or the assembly would have soon seen that they could 
not reach a recommendation of a peaceful settlement, and we 
would have been free to go ahead with the war. But it is not 
certain that this would have been the conclusion. We can well 
remember that there was a strong aversion on the Continent of 
Europe to haying this war take place. Our motives were dis- 
trusted, annexation of Cuba being believed to be one of them. 
Nobody else was suffering particularly from the disorder in 
‘Cuba, and in such cases the pressing necessity for relief is not 
apt to be appreciated by those not suffering. A strong effort was 
made to bring the concert of Europe to bear in at least limiting 
the war to American waters. 

“The heads of all the diplomatic missions in Washington 
went in a body to the White House to discourage the war. We 
had one friend across the Atlantic which prevented action by 
the concert of Europe, and under the covenant we might have 
counted upon this friend, perhaps, to prevent a unanimous 
recommendation of some other course than the only adequate 
one of war. But European statesmen are conservative, with 
a strong tendency to remain within the law and the precedent 
and to discourage revolutionary proceedings; our position be- 
fore the council would therefore have been a precarious one, 
with a distinct possibility of a unanimous recommendation that 
something like the autonomous government scheme be tried. 

“So important a matter would probably have been carried 
by one of the parties or by the council to the assembly, and 
in that body we would have met the fact that Latin America 
Laus never been easy in its mind over our patronizing attitude 
and the intentions behind it, and would have had the suspicions 
of its members, and probably their votes, to prevent our free- 
dom to use force in applying to the situation the only remedy 
which our mature consideration had led us to admit as ade- 
quate. It seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
league, under the proposed covenant, could not have met the 
situation and could not have brought about as good a result as 
the war did, either for ourselves, for Cuba, or for the rest of 
the world, including Spain, if what we hear of the effect of 
her relief from her colonial burden is true. 

“Other examples of the inadequacy of the proposed cove- 
nant can be found without going outside our own history, if it 
had been in operation at the time of our various crises and its 
tepms had been lived up to. In our war of 1812 the casus belli 
was the impressment into the British service of seamen who 
were found on American vessels, upon the visitation and search 
which the British warships had a right to make. High Ameri- 
can authorities have since admitted that this practice was sanc- 
tioned by previous usage; and the underlying idea of our con- 
tention was the new one of the alienability of allegiance, which 
at that time, and even for many years after, we did not for- 
mally put forth ourselves. As the mistakes of Americans for 
Englishmen were of a kind which were not likely to be made as 
between other nationalities, it is probable that a council or an 
assembly of a league of nations would have retained the well- 
established practice, and we would have been left without re- 
lief. Our Revolutionary War and our Civil War were not in- 
ternational, and therefore would not have come under the cove- 
nant, but they both afford very good illustrations of the way in 
which the principles of article 13 and article 15 would have 
brought about different results from the better ones of the 
wars. The cause of our Mexican War, having been a boundary 
dispute, might have been judicially settled, and we would have 
had a chance of winning out before a court; but it is the only 
war in which we would have had a fair chance of winning our 
case before a league, and it is the one which we have ourselves 
found the most difficult to defend. 

“Article 21 of the covenant reserves the validity of the 
Monroe doctrine, and it has been proposed to make the reserva- 
tion more explicit by a declaratidh, upon ratification, that noth- 
ing in the treaty shall be construed to require the submission 
by the United States of its policy regarding questions which 
it deems purely American to the decision or recommendation of 
other powers. The covenant itself, as well as the proposed 
declaration, undoubtedly indicate an admission that we need 
grgater security than that which article 15 affords in regard 
to these American questions, by which we set great store. Is it 
consistent, then, to commit ourselves to article 15 in all unfore- 
seen questions of policy which may not be American, such as 
questions affecting the Philippine Islands, for example, in some 
of which our policy may be at variance with established inter- 
national law, as it was in the War of 1812 and in the case of 


the Spanish sovereignty in Cuba? A precedent, constituting 
the international law, may at any time become outworn and be 
a misfit in a new situation. 

“The reservation in the covenant in regard to the Monroe 
doctrine, and the proposed reservation in regard to all American 
questions, deny the jurisdiction: of the league over such ques- 
tions, even for purposes of inquiry. In order to show good 
will toward the purposes of article 15 a less rigid attitude 
than this might be assumed, and the right of the league to in- 
vestigate even American questions of dispute might be admitted, 
while reserving to ourselves freedom to take such final action as 
our national conscience would dictate to be necessary. We could 
thus agree to communicate to the secretary general the state- 
ment of our case with all the releyant facts and papers, and 
could facilitate in every way the most open examination; but 
should keep in our own hands the final decision as to policy. 
This is the fundamental reservation which must be made if we 
intend to preserve for our people a national policy in accordance 
with our own standards, instead of subjecting the policy to the 
standards of a body of heterogeneous membership, part of which 
we know to be less advanced than our own. In the conference 
which has negotiated the treaty itself we are not without ex- 
ample of the way in which injustice may be admitted in order 
to facilitate some other ends, and it would be something more 
than unfortunate if we should find ourselves obliged to endure 
similar injustice because we had made a general agreement not 
to resist a conclusion by force. 

The reservation with regard to article 15 is the least which 
we must insist upon if we are to preserve real national inde- 
pendence; but it does not leave the covenant other than an 
instrument of tremendous force. Article 11, in declaring any 
war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
members of the league or not, a matter of concern to the whole 
league, takes very advanced ground as compared with anything 
which the nations have agreed to heretofore. In cases ef the 
outbreak of hostilities in which we ourselves, for example, were 
not interested directly, we have always made our neutrality 
our first concern, and have embraced it and cherished it as 
something which we would not be driven from except in the last 
extremity. We are now, in accepting article 11, abandoning this 
position; and we can face squarely about from it by further 
strengthening the article by resolution, declaring that we will 
be found in any matter which threatens war, with intention to 
use our power to coerce an unjustified aggressor, or to state why 
we do not think, upon inquiry, that such action on our part is 
called for. 

“ Still further action in the interest of enforcing peace might 
be taken in connection with the ratification of the treaty. At 
various conferences the principal nations of the world have 
agreed upon certain rules for the government of their relations 
with one another. These rules have formed the best kind of in- 
ternational law, having been formally accepted by all the par- 
ties to whom they applied. But they have never been given any 
sanction. That is, the nations have not put any backbone in 
them by agreeing to stand behind their enforcement, or to 
punish or otherwise take cognizance of their infraction. It 
would not at any previous time have been possible to do so, 
Action in resentment of their violation has been left entirely 
to the injured party. Among the rules which have been fla- 
grantly violated in the great European war are many which are 
contained in the Convention for the Laws of War on Land, and 
in the Convention on the Rights and Duties of Neutrals, of The 
Hague conferences. The unsatisfactory status of these rules 
would be improved by a resolution declaring it to be the policy 
of the United States to take cognizance of any violation of them, 
whether it should itself be directly injured by the violation or 
not, and to take action for the enforcement of the rules, or to 
state why it would not consider such action to be appropriate in 
the particular circumstances. 

“Tf a league with machinery constituted about as provided 
for in the covenant of the league of nations, notwithstanding 
the reservations above proposed, had been in existence in the 
summer of 1914, a sharp reminder would have been sent to 
the Central Powers, by the United States among others, to the 
effect that machinery would be set in motion to ascertain the 
merits of the impending conflict, and that our intervention 
might be expected if an intention of unwarranted disturbance 
of the peace should be disclosed. Similar action would have 
been taken by England, who, as things were, did not feel 
justified in intervening until the neutrality of Belgium had 
been actually violated and her own treaty guaranty had been 
thus challenged. Contrast of our own resulting position with 
the one which we actually did assume shows enough difference 
to justify the presumption of a different effect upon the war. 
We not only made the usual prompt announcement of neutrality 
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but we stated through the mouths of our public officials that 
we would not even proceed with prudent defensive armament 
for fear that such action might be interpreted as preparano 
for taking part in the war. 

“It would be unfortunate if we should enter into a treaty 
containing an obligation which the people of no great nation 
would live up to when a question of maximum importance 
should arise. At a time of tremendous stress it is more than 
doubtful if such a people would be bound by any paper prom- 
ises made by an earlier generation, and, once infringed, there 
would be danger that the whole structure of the covenant would 
come tumbling down. It would be better that our structure 
should be solid, if more modest, and that conviction of its 
serviceability should come with practice in its use. If we pile 
more promises of performance upon a substructure of supposed 
mutual understanding throughout the whole world than our 
knowledge of one another warrants, we may find ourselves at 
the first storm with nothing left us but a heap of ruins. Our 
gaze, anxiously fixed upon Europe, has not in the last half year 
discovered such ease in composing differences of interest, even 
by nations just ending a struggle side by side against a com- 
mon enemy, as to justify confidence in committing our own 
vital interests to the custody of what would be in effect a world 
legislature, without reservation and with agreement to accept 
the outcome. 

Let us therefore acknowledge our membership in the family 
of nations and recognize responsibility for a man’s part in the 
family affairs by strengthening our adherence to the principles 
of article 11 of the covenant. This article contains the essen- 
tial and vigorous features of the program of the League to En- 
force Peace, as stated by Mr. Taft: 

The member nations “jointly to use forthwith both their economic 
and military forces against any one of their number making war against 
another before submitting the issue to either the court or the council 
of conciliation, and * * > that the league should determine what 
action, if any, should be taken in respect to recommendations of the 
council of conciliation in which the parties concerned did not acquiesce.” 

Indeed, the article is more comprehensive than Mr. Taft's 
statement, in that it embraces in its contemplation others as 
well as members of the league. Neither binds a nation subjec- 
tively to accept a conclusion of the council. A stalwart inten- 
tion with reference to article 11 and a dignified reservation 
with reference to the peaceful method of article 15 would 
redeem the treaty from the charge of containing a ‘soft’ cove- 
nant, which is the kind that would probably be favored by all 
those who desired a soft peace. The covenant would then 
embody a new state of mind, as compared with that which has 
animated the world heretofore, and it would be well to practice 
with it for a while with a view to its improvement.“ 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp the article of ex-President Taft in 
yesterday’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tarr Says IF UNITED STATES BACKS OUT OF ARTICLE 10 THE LEAGUE 

WILL Br ENDANGERED—-DECLARES FRANCE AND SMALLER NATIONS 

WOULD ASK FURTHER CONFERENCES IF Roor's SUGGESTIONS WERE 


FOLLOWED— CALLS FORMER SENATOR’S REASONING, INVOLVING On- 
JECTIONS OF OUR FOREIGN-BORN CITIZENS, “ CURIOUS.” 


[By William Howard Taft], 

“Mr. Root’s letter to Mr. LopGe raises two questions that will 
bear discussion. He suggests reservations instead of amend- 
ments in the ratification, and says that they need not and will 
not delay the going into effect of the treaty of peace. He says 
many precedents justify this view. This statement needs an- 
alysis in order to understand it and its weight. 

“A treaty is a contract. The minds of the contracting parties 
must meet before it becomes binding on either. One party 
can not change the contract after the other has agreed to it, 
and bind the other party to the change, without the other’s ac- 
quiescence to it. Strictly speaking, a reservation in the consent 
of the Senate to a signed treaty, though the reservation be only 
one of interpretation, must be concurred in by the other party 
if the reservation is to play any future part in construing the 
treaty. Otherwise, the reservation is merely an ineffective ex- 
pression of opinion by the Senate. This was the case in the 
Spanish treaty, where, after ratification, the Senate passed a 
resolution as to what it meant by its ratification. The Su- 
preme Court held that it had no effect in construing the treaty, 
TREATY-MAKING PROCEDURE, 

“The ordinary procedure in treaty-making is first the draft- 
ing and signing of the treaty by the plenipotentiaries of the 
contracting Governments. The signed duplicates of the treaty 
are referred back to the Governments, to be ratified by them. 
These ratifications are then exchanged between the contracting 


Governments and each Government makes known, in its own 
way, the treaty thus agreed to. It is in the procedure of ex- 
changing the ratifications that such reservations as Mr. Root 
speaks of are acquiesced in and become part of the treaty. If 
the ratification of the United States, for instance, contains a 
reservation to which the Government receiving it makes no ob- 
jection it may be held to acquiesce in the reservation contained 
in the ratification of the United States, and thus to agree to 
make it part of the treaty. 

“There is no real distinction in principle between reserva- 
tions and amendments, but important amendments are not 
usually incorporated in treaties in this easy, silent, and sum- 
mary way. The nation receiving a reservation in.a ratification 
would naturally require further negotiation and the conference, 
if the reservation changes materially the obligation of me 
parties to the treaty. 

PRECEDENTS NOT IMPORTANT. 


“ The precedents to which Mr. Root refers, therefore, are not 
important in deciding the question, which his letter raises as to 


article 10, because the question in each case always is whether. 


the reservation or amendment is so important that the other 
nations are not likely to let it go without question. If they do 
not, then negotiations must be resumed and the delay which Mr. 
Root seeks to avoid must occur. The issue, therefore, is 
whether the other nations in receiving à ratification of the 
United States containing a reservation refusing to consent to 
article 10 and striking it out of the obligations of the United 
States under the treaty, would accept the ratification, without 
demanding, as they would have the right, further negotiations 
before consenting to this change. 

“The anxiety of France to strengthen her defense against 
Germany, apparent throughout the proceedings of the confer- 
ence, indicates that she would ask further conference. Her 
representatives labored to secure a provision in the league cove- 
nant under which a permanent international police force will 
be constantly under arms and under a general staff, to act in- 
eatin in defense of league members subject to unprovoked at- 
tack. 

SECURED PROMISES OF BOTH. 


“More than this, she secured the promise of Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Lloyd-George to present to their respective Governments a 
special defensive treaty securing the instant action of England 
and the United States in case of an unprovoked attack by Ger- 
many. .We can reasonably surmise, therefore, that France 
would seriously object to eliminating an article furnishing her 
Some defense against such attack, however short it may fall of 
her earnestly expressed wish. 

Moreover, other and smaller nations would probably object. 
The importance of the article in the whole plan of the league 
is manifest. It is the inducement by which the weaker nations 
are brought into a league. It is the chief protection which the 


league offers them. The fact that the United States, with its 


great prestige, its disinterestedness, and its moral influence, as 
well as its military potentiality, is under the obligation of article 
10 constitutes the great cautionary and minatory effect of that 
article, making it powerful as an agency in restraining wars 
of conquest. If the United States is to back out of the article, 
the league will be weakened. The nations, great and small, in- 
terested in the league, therefore, will not be likely to pass over 
such an amendment lightly, but will naturally insist on a reex- 
amination of the whole covenant when its character is thus ma- 


terially changed. : 
ARGUMENT A CURIOUS ONE. 


“Mr, Root's argument that we should refuse consent to article — 


10 because some of our foreign-born citizens may object to our 
helping to discipline their native countries under the article is a 
curious one in view of the lessons of the war just ended. We 
probably had more natives from Germany than from any one 
country in our citizenship when we went to war with Germany. 
Nothing came under more bitter condemnation than their hyphen- 
ated citizenship and their opposition to the war. The question 
which Mr. Root’s objection rafses, therefore, is whether, after 
this experience, we are to allow those who seek refuge in our 
country and enjoy the boon of our freedom and institutions to 
restrain us from doing our duty and sharing the burden of the 
world in maintaining peace. 

“Shall we thus officially recognize and acquiesce in the gen- 
erally condemned hyphenated Americanism? Shall we avowedly 
allow it to influence our future international relations? One of 
our great national aims, now insisted on, is a more complete 
Americanization of our foreign-born citizens. Is no reform to 
be brought about in this regard? Is anticipation of this con- 
tinued evil to deter us from a course full of world usefulness?” 


1919. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp two editorials on the sub- 
ject of the lengue of nations and two brief addresses by myself 
en the same and other current issues. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

“*PITILESS PUBLICITY’ DEMANDED, 
“WASHINGTON, July —. 

“The Republican Publicity Asseciation, through its president, 
Hon. Jonathan Bourne, jr., to-day gave out the following state- 
ment from its Washington headquarters: 

“*Before the peace treaty with its annexed league of nations 
covenant is finally disposed of by the Senate the Committee on 
Foreign Relations owes it to the country to conduct hearings 
and demonstrate the truth or falsity of the various stories of 
the peace conference that have come to us from time to time. 
In spite of the fact that the treaty, and particularly the league 
covenant contained in it, is fraught with more tremendous con- 
sequences to the American people than any document that has 
come before them since the adoption of the Constitution, prac- 
tically the only source of information concerning the negotia- 
tions has been the partially censored press. The country knows 
absolutely nothing of the bargains that were made among the 
delegates to the peace conference in order that the signatures 
of all the nations might be obtained, and no intimation has 
been ‘allowed to eseape as to the authorship of many of the 
most important provisions. 

But although they have been denied authoritative informa- 
tien as the conference progressed, the people have drawn their 
own conclusions on certain phases of the treaty and covenant 
that should either be substantiated or proved incorrect. That 
the committee can easily do by calling before it the members 
of the personnel of the American delegation and taking their 


testimony under oath. By combining their statements a con- 


nected and accurate story of the proceedings can be obtained, 
and the people will know at lust in what manner their liberties 
have been trafficked and bartered. Among other things it 
should be demonstrated— 

. Is Mr. Wilson the principal author of article 10 of the 
league covenant, by which we would be bound for all time to 
preserve “ the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence” of all members of the league? Such an inference 
is a natural one, inasmuch as the President used those precise 
phrases in a speech in January, 1916, in which he advocated 
similar guaranties for the American Republies. 

2. Why does Mr. Wilson insist that the absurd language 
of article 21 protects the Monroe doctrine, particularly in view 
of the fact that English authorities positively assert that it 
does nothing of the kind? ‘ 

“+3. Under what theory was it that the British Empire has 
six votes in the league while the United States and other 
nations are allowed but one each? 

““4 Why was the British Empire given control, in the 
ferm of mandatories, of about four-fifths of the captured Ger- 
man colonial territory; this in spite of the fact that the 
British Empire already controlled one-quarter of the total 
land area of the whole world? 

5. What was the so-called American scheme for a league 
of nations; in what respect did it differ from and why was it 
discarded in favor of the British plan? 

“<6. Just what were the considerations that induced Mr. 
Wilson to agree to urge upon the Senate an alliance guaran- 
teeing protection to France in the event of another war with 
Germany ? 

7. Is it not a fact that upon the rejection of the league of 
nations by the United States Senate it will be promptly dis- 
carded by the other signatory nations and a separate peace 
with Germany proceeded with immediately? 

8. Was there an accurate report, stenographic or other- 
wise, kept of the proceedings of the various commissions 
which transacted the real werk of the peace conference? If 
so, is there any reason why the Senate should net be put in 
possession of a copy of every such record? 

9. What is the true and unabridged story of the China- 
Japan-Shantung controversy? 

10. Where did Mr. Wilson derive his authority, either as 
President of the United States or as its peace commissioner, 
to issue what amounted to an appeal to the Italian people to 
overthrow their government? 

11. Why should a portion ef the Turkish Empire be se- 
lected for administration by the United States as mandatory? 
If this country must be a mandatory for any captured territory, 
why not select that which formerly belonged to the country 
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with which we were at war—Germany—and which is cer- 
tainly far more desirable than a’ province peopled by the 
unspeakable Turk? 

„These are but a few of the mysteries that confront the 
American people, which it is their right to have cleared up 
before they bind themselves under terms that involve those 
questions. The power that vitalizes a treaty originates in the 
people. The individuals who represent them in the conference 
have behind them no possessions of their own with which to 
negotiate. They merely draw up a tentative arrangement that 
must be submitted for approval er rejection to the people 
through their representatives in the Senate. In order that 
that action may be intelligent the Senate and the public 
should have in their possession all the data that was available 
to the negotiators themselves. It is within the power of the 
Foreign Relations Committee to get it. 

Not only should these questions receive pitiless publicity 
in order to insure proper action en the treaty, but it must 
not be forgotten that the Democratic Party will have as its 
candidate for the Presidency next year the individual who 
headed our peace delegation or a man.who entertains the same 
views. It is essential that all the facts surrounding the ac- 
tivities of Mr. Wilson in Paris should be brought to light that 
the people may know what sort of Americanism has actuated 
him. If he has proven faithless to his trust to “preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States,” the 
voters should know it in order that he or the candidate who 
embodies his views may be properly rebuked ut the polls. It 
may even transpire that the evidence is of such a character as 
to warrant laying it before the House for appropriate action 
under the impeachment clause of the Constitution. In any 
event we should have it before us as a basis for future action?” 


AMERICANISM WITH PEACE on INTERNATIONALISM WITH WAR? 

[Persistent efforts are being made to-cajole the public into the belief that 
the league of nations is a league for peace.” To prove the utter 
falsity of that assertion the Republican Publicity Association, through 
its president, Hon. Jonathan Bourne, jr., herewith presents an analysis 
of the covenant by articles, clearly demonstrating that the adoption 
by the United States of the proposed league of nations means war, 
not peace. ] 

“The stock argument of the proponents of the covenant for a 
league of nations has been that the undertaking will prove an 
instrument for world peace. They have even gone so far as to 
characterize it as a league of peace,’ and its opponents have 
been denounced as preferring war, as trying to make political 
capital at the expense of the peace of the world, and as putting 
obstacles in the way of the future happiness of mankind. Going 
before the people with their pleas to support the league if they 
wanted peace, the league advocates have won many individuals 
to their cause who have accepted the statements of the agitators 
at their face value without ‘troubling themselves to see if they 
were borne out by facts. But take the peace cry away from the 
league advocates and there is nothing left on which to base their 
claims for support of the covenant. . 2 

“The whole structure of the league is centered about the idea 
of compulsion. Starting with a council of the representatives 
of nine States, really dominated by three nations, or two, if the 
United States stays out, it is proposed to subjugate all the rest 
of the world to its will. The very essence of the covenant is 
force, to be exerted on any nation which, in the opinion of the 
council, is not comporting itself according to the rules laid down 
in the covenant and interpreted by the council. 

“The covenant bristles with limitations and restrictions on 
independent nationalism that will prove a constant irritation to 
countries accustomed te determine their own affairs free from 
fereign interference. Almost every article in the covenant, save 
those that deal purely with administrative routine, has in it the 
essentials for the creation of friction likely to lead to war be- 
tween nations; in fact, some of them not only tend to war but 
make war automatic and compulsory. 

“Article 1, in defining the methed of withdrawal of a nation 
from the league, says that two years’ notice must be given of the 
intention to withdraw, and even then permission will not be 
granted unless the council by unanimous vote decides that that 
nation's league obligations have been fulfilled. Under those con- 
ditions the United States once in would be compelled to remain 
a member, by international force of arms if necessary, if Japan 
or Greece or Spain chose to make us do so. The resentment of 
red-blooded Americans to coercion from such sources would 
inevitably lead to war. 

“Articles 2 and 3 are purely administrative. 

“Article 4 states that each member of the league shall have 
one vote in the assembly. Here, again, is a fruitful source of 
irritation. Liberia, Cuba, and Panama owe their very existence 
to the United States, which set them up as independent nations 
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and has acted as a potential guarantor of their integrity ever 
since. Here the creator is controlled by its creations, which are 
given three times the voting strength of the power that made 
them. Other nations that depend for the maintenance of their 
independent sovereignty on the American Monroe doctrine are 
given equal voting power in the league assembly with the great 
people who protect them. Haiti, Salvador, Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, and Honduras are cases in point. Is the United States 
likely to submit tamely when, perchance, those little Central 
American Republics raise a question inimical to the welfare of 
our country and proceed to outvote us 5 to 1? 

“Article 5 stipulates that ‘decisions at any meeting of the 
assembly or of the council shall require the agreement of all 
the members of the league represented at the meeting.’ Certain 
exceptions of minor importance are made to that rule, but it 
holds good in the settlement of all questions of great moment. 
The complications that are sure to arise from the application 
of this regulation are endless, each of them certain to produce 
international tension that will lead to war if its strict enforce- 
ment is insisted upon by the league members. Germany is soon 
to be a member, and as such could effectually veto any policy 
that we might formulate toward Mexico. Inasmuch as the 
Germans were active in fomenting an anti-American attitude 
in Mexico during the war, it is not difficult to foresee her 
policy when she is in the league. Our interference in Cuba 
to save that country from Spanish oppression could and would 
have been prevented had the league been in operation in 1898. 
One nation registering its objection to our Cuban policy would 
have necessitated its cancellation, and the horrors of Spanish 
rule in the island would have continued. In short every State 
in the league, big or little, has the power within itself to invali- 
date the actions of all the others combined. The moment that 
arrogant authority, granted by the league covenant itself, is 
sought to be exercised war will follow unless this great Republic 
of the United States and the peoples of the world are to be 
directed by a lot of unstable nations, large or small, in prob- 
lems which they do not understand and are not capable of 
solving. 

“Article 6 provides for the appointment of the first secretary 
general of the league and authorizes him to appoint the secre- 
taries and all other members of the league staff. That official 
has already been named. He is an Englishman of note, and 
doubtless a very worthy and able gentleman—but an English- 
man, with all that the word implies. If there is one trait that 
distinguishes a British citizen above all others it is loyalty 
to king and country. Everything is subordinated to service of 
the Empire. Every incident in English history is a separate 
incentive to the Britisher to think of his country first, last, and 
all the time. The secretary of the league, with his absolute 
power to appoint subordinates, will see to it that the personnel, 
if not composed entirely of Englishmen like himself, are com- 
pletely amenable to his dictation. How will Americans like 
that situation, and are they likely to accept it with submissive 
acquiescence? Would we not feel a little resentful if every 
official in our own Senate and House of Representatives was 
an Englishman? Yet in this supergovernment, clothed with 
power to override almost anything our own Congress may do, 
the entire secretarial work, including the care of the archives, 
is under the complete jurisdiction of England. Is that a 
tendency toward peace or war? 

“Article 7 establishes the seat of the league at Geneva. 
That means that our destinies are to be determined by a court 
sitting 8,000 miles distant from our own shores, only a cable 
connecting us with the proceedings, and even that means of 
communication subject to such censorship restrictions as may 
be prescribed at the time. Our experiences during the war have 
shown how easy it is for all news from across the water to be 
denied us when the officials so decree. The location of the head- 
quarters of the league at Geneva simply means that the ques- 
tion of our participation in world wars, of tremendous taxation 
on our people, of life or death to our soldiers, and of our com- 
mercial relations with other nations of the world, are to be 
considered and determined behind closed doors, so far as our 
keeping in touch with them is concerned. Is that state of 
affairs likely to promote peace and contentment, or will it 
probably engender irritation likely to find expression in armed 
resentment? 

“Article 8 relates to disarmament. It provides that the coun- 
cil, ‘taking account of the geographical situation and circum- 
stances of each State,’ shall plan the reductions in the armies 
and navies of the several nations. After those plans have been 
accepted they shall not be exceeded without the concurrence of 
the council. Here is the situation proposed; Each nation sub- 
mits a report of its military and naval strength to the council 
of nine, and those gentlemen, putting their wisdom of the 
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affairs of all nations ahead of the knowledge possessed by the 
representatives of those nations themselves, proceed to cut 
down and pare away armies and navies according to their own 
conception of national needs. England, seeing at once the 
danger of such an arrangement, has made a reservation that, 
no matter what is done, the supremacy of her fleet shall not be 
endangered. The United States, on the other hand, would be 
completely at the mercy of the council, dominated as it will be 
by eight foreign votes to our one. Is that a situation into 
which you want to project your country, and are we going to 
accept with equanimity the judgment of that council when it 
orders us to dismantle our modern battleships, remove fortifi- 
cations from our coasts and the Panama Canal, and destroy 
our Army organization that has been built up at such fearful 
cost? Do you believe in putting in the hands of foreigners the 
power to run riot and ad libitum with our national defenses? 

“The last paragraph of article 8 obligates the members of 
league to ‘interchange full and frank information’ of the 
condition of such of their industries as are adaptable to war- 
like purposes.’ Which of our industries is not ‘adaptable to 
warlike purposes?’ In the last two years practically every in- 
dustry in this country has been working for the success of our 
armies, with more or less direct application of its product to 
the actual fighting. This provision of the covenant means 
nothing more or less than the publication of every trade secret 
that enters into the success of American industry. Even pat- 
ents may be construed to come within the definition of ‘ full 
and frank information.’ Industrially, this paragraph puts our 
manufacturers completely at the mercy of foreign competitors 
who care to take advantage of the opportunity it affords. 
Again, do you think such a course is wise, either from your 
standpoint as an American citizen or as a member of humanity 
in general? Article 8, purporting to turn swords into plough- 
shares, carries almost in its every word the germs of future 
wars, and is nicely calculated to excite deep-seated animosities 
sure to lead to international bloodshed if the irritating cause is 
continued. 

“Article 9 provides for the creation of a permanent commis- 
sion to advise the council on the execution of the military and 
naval questions involved in articles 1 and 8. It is not stated 
what authority shall appoint the members of the commission, 
but probably the council will make the appointments and the 
national complexion of the commission will be akin to that of 
the council. The activities of such a body of experts will 
merely add a touch of refinement to the decisions of the council 
and accentuate the world-wide resentment by which its deci- 
sions will be received. 

“Article 10 breathes war from its first word to the last. This 
is the provision that pledges member nations to preserve the 
‘territorial integrity and existing political independence’ of 
every member of the league. Its acceptance by the United 
States is certain to involve this country in foreign wars with 
States with which we have no quarrel and perhaps are on the 
most friendly terms. The sentiment of the article is the direct 
antithesis of peace. It proposes to extend to all the world 
every local disturbance, precisely as the dispute between Serbia 
and Austria involved the nations of both hemispheres, It is 
preposterous to call the covenant a ‘league for peace’ when it 
contains such a mandatory summons to war. Article 10 alone is 
sufficient to damn the league covenant forever in the eyes of 
everyone who really wishes to see a step taken in the direction 
of future peace. 

“Article 11 is nothing more or less than an automatic declara- 
tion of war for every member of the league. Its opening sen- 
tence reads as follows: 

“Any war or threat or war, whether immediately affectin; 
members of the league or not, is hereby declared a matter o 
the whole league. 

“Under this provision the United States, if a member, imme- 
diately becomes involved in every war of the future, no matter 
how remote from our own shores, regardless of our relations 
with the parties to the dispute, or our desire to remain at 
peace. Our soldiers and sailors, to all intents and purposes, 
automatically become hirelings of the league, subject to orders 
to proceed to the scene of bloodshed and fight against the coun- 
try that the council may deem to be in the wrong. Do you 
want to send your boys off on such a mission? What becomes 
of the league-for-peace’ cry in the light of this article? 

“Article 12 includes an agreement by member nations to sub- 
mit to arbitration or to the council any dispute in which they 
may be involved, and not to resort to war until three months 
after the award by the arbitrators or the report of the council. 
It is provided that in such cases the arbitrators shall submit 
their award ‘ within a reasonable time’ and the council ‘ within 
six months.’ Suppose the dispute had been submitted to the’ 
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council, then a period of nine months may elapse before a nation 
is permitted to vindicate its right by force of arms. Mean- 
while it must stand idly by and witness perhaps the destruc- 
tion of its civilization. the murder of its nationals, and the 
overthrow of its government. This provision is really a prohi- 
bition against the establishment of peace. If you find your 
family menaced by a gang of thugs, you are prevented from rais- 
ing a finger in protest until the matter has been thoroughly 
thrashed out by a regularly constituted board of umpires. Is 
that a theory you wish to see applied to the United States in its 
dealings with Mexico, for instance? Article 12 is an insurance 
of war rather than a step toward peace. 

“Article 13, like the provisions that precede it, contemplates 
war, but under different circumstances. After providing for 
the reference of disputes to arbitration and the award of the 
arbitrators, the article reads, ‘In the event of any failure to 
earry out such an award, the council shall propose what steps 
should be taken to give effect thereto.’ The ominous meaning 
of that declaration is apparent. The nation that declines to 
abide by the decision of a council, stacked 8 to 1 against it, 
is to feel the full force of such ‘steps’ as the council may pre- 
scribe. In other words, war will be waged against the dis- 
obedient nation until it is willing to subjugate itself to the will 
of the league. Here, again, we have war, not peace, with the 
3 States inevitably involved if it shall be a member of the 
eague. 

“Article 14 stipulates that the council shall formulate 
‘plans for the establishment of a permanent court of inter- 
national justice. Inasmuch as the council, the secretariat, 
and the assembly are dominated by England, it is not difficult 
to forecast the complexion of the court. While it is not manda- 
tory for a nation to submit its disputes to that particular court, 
the inference is plain that such a reference is expected. 
Article 14 does not have the elements of friction in it possessed 
by most of the other sections of the covenant, but it is easy to 
see that disagreements and misunderstandings, liable to lead to 
open rupture, may arise from the judgments of such a court. 

“ Article 15 is the section that pretends to reserve so-called 
domestic questions for determination by the nation concerned, 
free from interference by the league. This is the article under 
which England will reserve to herself the determination of the 
Irish problem. Insurrection and bloodshed may run rampant 
in Ireland for all that the league of nations will do to prevent 
it. Likewise, revolution may disrupt every country on the 
face of the globe before the league will step in with its courts 
of arbitration, council, assembly, and other machinery for 
‘t peace’ to bring about a cessation of the carnage. The incon- 
sistency of the league as an agent for peace is conclusively 
demonstrated by this article. Members of the same national 
family may murder each other with impunity, but let one of 
them shoot somebody on the other side of the border, and the 
league awakes to the fact that there is trouble brewing for 
humanity and fusses about to find a remedy. 

“Article 16 prescribes in considerable detail the methods 
that will be followed by the league in enforcing its decrees. 
The moment a nation resorts to war to preserve its national 
honor in disregard of the obstacles to prompt action put in 
its path by the covenant it is to feel the might of the league. 
A world boycott is to be instituted against the offending State 
at once. All financial, commercial, or personal intercourse’ 
with the rest of the world is to be severed, and an international 
army and navy, recruited from the military strength of the 
other member nations, are to proceed against the offender. 
Article 16 is war from start to finish. Force without stint is 
the prescription set forth in its language. 

“Article 17 offers membership in the league to a nation 
party to a dispute likely to lead to war. If such nation 
declines to enter the league and assume its obligations; and 
undertakes to settle its own affairs in its own way, then the 
drastic punishment prescribed in article 16 will descend upon 
it. War again! This time it is to come as a measure of 
coercion to compel a nation to enter the league and yield up its 
sovereignty to the dictation of foreigners. Let a country assert 
its independence and evince a determination to mind its own 
business and compel its neighbors to mind theirs, and its lands 
are to be laid waste by this ‘league for peace,’ its nationals 
slaughtered in the defense of their homes, and the country as 
a national entity destroyed. 

“ Article 18 prevents any future treaty from taking effect 
until it shall have first been registered with the secretary gen- 
eral of che league. This transcends completely the treaty-mak- 
ing power of the Senate, and prevents the consummation of 
treaties designed to promote amity between nations unless they 
shall have taken the course prescribed by the meddling league. 
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Let a country undertake to-enter into a separate agreement with 
its neighbor, as every nation has a perfect right to do, and it 
is immediately liable to all the rigors of military and eco- 
nomic pressure that the league can bring to bear. Situations 
have often arisen in the past when the interference of a third 
party in the treaty agreements between two nations have led 
to war, and it is easily conceivable that they may be repeated 
in the future. 

“Article 19 empowers the assembly to advise member nations 
to reconsider treaties that the assembly thinks have become 
inapplicable. No compulsion to change such treaties is con- 
tained in the article, but the inference is plain or the provision 
would never have been included in the covenant. England, it is 
understood, intends to reserve the treaty of alliance she has 
with Japan, but what will happen to other nations that persist 
in keeping their international obligations is a matter of con- 
jecture. 

“Article 20 goes a step further than 19 and binds members 
of the league to abrogate all obligations or understandings in- 
consistent with the terms of the coyenant. That means that 
a member nation, having a treaty with a nonmember nation, 
shall immediately repudiate its written word. Such a state of 
affairs has been productive of wars from time immemorial. 
Germany started hostilities by repudiating her treaty with 
Belgium and invading that unhappy country. But the league 
actually proposes to make such repudiations mandatory. Any 
self-respecting nation that is thus flouted by another with which 
it has a solemn undertaking is justified in resorting to arms, 
and such will be the result of a general application of the prin- 
ciple enunciated in article 20. 

“Article 21 is declared by President Wilson to preserve the 
Monroe doctrine. English authorities say it does nothing of the 
sort. Here is a clash even before the league becomes an 
actuality, Suppose we proceed on the theory that our Monroe 
doctrine is not invaded by the league and undertake to enforce 
its restrictions against foreign States. Immediately there is 
conflict with the league, and it becomes incumbent upon us to 
retreat from our position or fight. We are at once confronted 
with the alternative of abject surrender or war. 

“Article 22 is the one under which mandatories are to be 
provided for weak States. It is suggested that Armenia and 
possibly Constantinople are to be allotted to the United States. 
Think of the millions of dollars and scores of precious American 
lives that will be sacrificed if we undertake the policing of that 
portion of the Turkish Empire. However great our compassion 
for the sufferings of the Armenians, are we ready to send 
armies for their protection against the cruel Turk? Actual 
war may not result from article 22, but unnecessary shedding 
of good American blood is inevitable if we assume the obligations 
that it contemplates. 

“Article 23, among other things, declares that members will 
make provision to secure and maintain freedom of communica- 
tion and of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce 
of all members of the league.“ This is a vague and dangerous 
obligation for any nation to assume, full of pitfalls if it is to be 
literally enforced. This is another world guarantee, this time 
of a commercial nature, to which every nation becomes a party. 
Is the United States to insure the inviolability of the commerce 
of Hedjaz, for instance, or Czechoslovakia or Serbia or Siam? 
Contemplate, if you can, the manifold complications in which 
we would become involved were we to adopt such obligations, 
any one of which might easily plunge us into war if our duty 
was conscientiously performed. 

“Article 24 places all international bureaus under the direc- 
tion of the league. That means that the Pan-American Union, 
designed to foster more amicable relations between the American 
republics, shall move its headquarters from Washington and 
become a part of the organization of the league at Geneva. The 
Union heretofore has been a power for peace, enabling the 
United States to keep in close touch with affairs to the south 
of us. With its relegation to far-away Switzerland, much of 
its potency in that direction will be lost. 

“Article 25 contains an agreement to encourage national Red 
Cross organizations, having as purposes ‘the mitigation of suf- 
fering throughout the world.’ Probably a belated realization of 
the world trouble that will be hatched the moment the league 
becomes a reality prompted its authors to insert this encourage- 
ment to the Red Cross, so that it will be prepared for what is to 
come. 

“Article 26 prescribes the method of amendment of the cove- 
nant, Before taking effect an amendment must receive the 
unanimous vote of the council, and also a majority of the as- 
sembly. Such restrictions make it practically impossible for an 
individual State to succeed in getting amendments that it de- 
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sires, and a failure to do so is bound to lead to strained relations 
and possibly open rupture. Compulsion is the keynote of this 
article, as it is of the whole covenant. 

“During our life as a Nation we have not enjoyed uninter- 
rupted peace. But the wars in which we have been engaged 
concerned issues directly affecting our national life and welfare. 
Any man who would have suggested that we rush into Asia 
to settle a controversy between China and Japan would have 
been branded as insane. It never entered anybody’s head in 
1904 that we should interfere by force in the Russian-Japanese 
War. Yet each and every one of the Old World conflicts that 
take place in the future is to be made ‘a matter of concern’ 
to the United States, and we are to become embroiled in it if we 
subscribe to the obligations of the league covenant. 

“A policy of Americanism means that we go to war only to 
protect our country from foreign aggression. The policy of in- 
ternationalism embodied in the league means that we go to war 
to protect every other country on the face of the globe from 
foreign aggression. Which do you prefer? Is it to be ‘Ameri- 
canism with peace, or internationalism with war?’” 


AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 
[Speech of Senator POINDEXTER at Rochester, N. Y., July 4, 1919.] 


“It is of deep significance that as Americans gather to-day to 
celebrate the severance of their union with a European power 
it is proposed by the highest authorities in the land that we 
should form again a union with European powers. The estab- 
lishment of American independence has had a more profound 
effect upon civilization and the destinies of man than any other 
event in history. Sir Edward Creasy in his Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World says: 

“The war which rent away the North American Colonies from Eng- 
land is, of all subjects in history, the most painful for an Englishman 
to dwell on. It was commenced and carried on by the British ministry 
in iniquity and felly, and it was concluded in disaster and shame. But 
the contemplation of it can not be evaded by the historian, however 
much it may be abhorred. Nor can any military event be said to have 
exercised more portant influence on the future fortunes of mankind 
than the complete defeat of Burgoyne’s — in 1777; a defeat 
which rescued the revolted colonists from cer subjections, and which, 
by inducing the courts of France and Spain to attack England in their 
behalf, insured the independence of the United States and the formation 
ef that trans-Atlantic porer which not only America but both Europe 
and Asia now see and feel. 

When Miltiades, with a small force, pierced the center of the 
Persian hosts on the Plain of Marathon and drove them into the 
sea the question of whether the ideals of Greece or those of 
Asia should govern the western world was decided forever. 

“When Charles Martel, ‘The Hammer,’ broke the power of 
the all-conquering Saracens at Tours, Europe and its colonies 
of the west were saved for Christianity from the doctrines of 
the Moslem faith. 

“When Cornwallis laid down his sword at Yorktown, the 
doctrines of the natural rights of man and of govermment by 
the people were planted upon the earth, never to perish. 

“By the extraordinary blessings of Providence a race of 
statesmen and soldiers, without equal in all the annals of men 
in their combination of talent and virtue, was raised up in 
America to take advantage of the great opportunity. Without 
the divine inspiration of Henry, which enabled him to look 
beyond the forms and precedents of government, and the flam- 
ing genius of his eloquence, which aroused the people, inde- 
pendence could not have been achieved, It needed also the 
patience, the infallible judgment, the military genius, the self- 
devotion of Washington; and to fix in the stable forms of 
government the liberty which they had won required also the 
practical statesmanship and wise business sagacity of Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Franklin, and their great associates. 

Through the influence of this example France was led and 
strengthened to make her fight for liberty and to plant the 
banners of republican government in the midst of the imperial 
standards of Europe. By this great example also the subject 
peoples of Latin Ameriea raised the standard of freedom, and 
the movement of liberty thus begun was placed upon a per- 
manent foundation by the enunciation of the Monroe doctrine, 
which placed the aegis of the great Republie between the weak 
peoples of the New World and the ambitions of European kings. 

For a hundred and forty-three years we have celebrated on 
each anniversary the declaration of our independence from a 
European power. For a hundred and forty-three years, under 
a Government that emphasizes the liberty of the individual and 
minimizes the interference of the State on the great field of 
the North American Continent our race has expanded in the 
mighty drama of the West. Under the conditions established 
by the inspired fathers and leaders of the Republic, our people 
‘as a Nation have risen to the highest state of man. We have 
set up as the supreme object of society the happiness of the 
citizen rather than the grandeur of the Government; and yet 


we have proved the paradox that the government which is the 
servant of its people is the most powerful among the nations. 
For a century and a half the spirit of liberty and self-reliance 
was developed in the necessities and adventures of colonial, 
life. It was planted, as their very essence, in the bills of 
rights, the charters of liberty, the constitutions and laws of 
the States and of the Union, and for a century and a half it 
has shaped the issues of our national life. It found preeminent 
expression in the Declaration of Independence, and its temple 
of safety in the Constitution of the United States. It is to 
that spirit of liberty we pay tribute to-day. We gather to 
worship at its shrine for our own spiritual exaltation and that 
the fires on the holy altar of freedom may never grow dim. 
American liberty is the genuine liberty and not the fatal and 
spurious liberty of Bolshevism, which means the death of 
freedom, and which, while parading as liberty, is in truth the 
most pitiless despotism ever practiced, either among savage 
tribes or civilized nations. American liberty is the liberty of 
law. It is voluntary subjection of a self-governing people to 
laws made by themselves, in which no class is recognized, and 
the rights of person and property are regarded as sacred, as 
the very foundations of liberty. 

“Now for 300 years, at first loosely associated as neigh- 
boring Colonies, with the same body of laws, the same tradi- 
tions of liberty and security, similar conditions and ambitions, 
and then as one Nation, our people have been the most fortu- 
nate of all the world. Possessed of a common language, un- 
equalled even by the Greek, and understood in all parts of 
the earth, our thoughts have been quickened by apt words of 
expression. Protected by our laws, we have had the incentive 
of effort, knowing that we and our children would enjoy the 
wages of our labor. Freed of governmental paternalism, we 
developed initiative and have acquired both individual and 
national prosperity. With our laws we inherited a great re- 
ligion, and humble ourselves not before men or idols but before 
the true and living God. We have led mankind in the inven- 
tions of genius and have greatly increased the comfort and the 
productive capacity of the world. We have verified the vision 
of Milton of ‘a mighty and puissant people,’ rousing itself, as 
a strong man after sleep, as a young eagle mewing his immortal 
wing and lighting his undazzled eye in the full noonday sun. 

“Certain eardinal principles of government have character- 
ized our growth as a Nation. One of these, which distinguishes 
us from all other people, is the abolishment of privilege. Our 
law recognizes no class, and our Constitution guarantees to 
every citizen the ‘equal protection of the law.“ And we have 
enthroned in the center of the temple of our State and have 
guarded it as more precious than life itself that principle which 
we celebrate to-day—the sovereignty and complete independ- 
ence of the United States. And yet this Fourth of July, as we 
are gathered here to celebrate the declaration of our independ- 
ence from Europe, is the first in 143 years when, instead of 
giving ourselves over wholly to gratitude for our liberties, we 
actually find our people engaged in a discussion whether we 
will unite again our fortunes with Europe, from which we were 
freed in blood and tears. True it is, as the President said at 
Suresnes on Memorial Day, that our people ‘do not realize 
what has happened.’ For the first time, as we meet to cele- 
brate our independence, we find ourselves confronted by the 
demand that we must make the supreme sacrifice of joining our 
fortunes with the fortunes of men everywhere. Glorying to-day 
in that advantage which has been earned by the toil and heroism 
of our people and preserved by the wisdom of our statesmen, 
we are told on high authority that the day of national advantage 
has come to an end. The independence of Ameriea and the 
greatness it has achieved has been the greatest blessing that 
has ever come to the world; and yet we are told that in the 
interest of humanity we must sacrifice this fortress of free- 
dom. The most potent factor in preserving the peace of the 
word has been the power and independence of the United States, 
and yet we are told in the name of peace we must submerge 
our independence into a greater United States of the World. 
The immemorial policy of our statesmen, from Washington to 
Roosevelt, has been ‘peace and honest friendship with all 
nations’; and yet we are told that ‘we are ashamed of our 
past and ready to forget it? 

I see before me the returned heroes of this war. I am not 
ashamed of the record they have made. It is a record of im- 
perishable glory. I have seen a people, lulled into a false se- 
curity, in a state of unpreparedness, for two years after the 
sinking of the Lusitania, finally led into war, to give belated 
redress to the wrongs which had been done them, astonish the 
world by the unity of their patriotism. I am not ashamed of 
their sacrifices and devotion. They avenged the wrongs of our 
citizens and restored the essential rights of the Nation on land 
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and sea. 
_in holy memory forever. 
nor of the ‘ old order.’ 

We are told that to secure the cooperation of nations to pre- 
serve peace we must establish a league of nations and put under 
its control the ‘major forces of mankind.’ On the contrary, 
we have on all occasions cooperated with other nations to pre- 
serve peace, without surrendering our independence to a league 
of nations. The most recent instance of this was our coopera- 
tion with other nations to enforce peace against Germany. We 
did this effectively, without a league of nations. In fact, should 
the power to enforce peace be surrendered to a league of nations, 
with its own distinct government, there could be no such thing 
as the free cooperation of nations to enforce peace, since the 
nations would have divested themselves of this power and con- 
ferred it upon the league of nations, which alone would have 
the power to act. 3 

“The Monroe doctrine, the unwritten law of our foreign 
policy, was the declaration of the determination of the United 
States to cooperate with all the nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere to preserve them in peace against the assaults of Europe. 
This essential principle has done more to preserve peace for a 
hundred years than all the leagues of nations ever formed. It 
is proposed now to abandon it in the name of the very peace 
which it has preserved, and to give to a league of nations, 
dominated by Europe, complete jurisdiction over every interna- 
tional dispute in which America may be involved. 

“Tt is said Germany would not have commenced the war if she 
had known the United States would join the forces against her. 
All that was necessary to make this known to her was for the 
United States to have announced it. Rev. Henry Van Dyke 
brought to this Government an appeal from France and England 
to join them in curbing Germany. The appeal was rejected. It 
could have been accepted without a league of nations. We 
finally did join the Allies against Germany without a league of 
nations. 

“Tt is said that a league is necessary to enforce peace. Peace 
was enforced against Germany without the league, and such a 
military power as Germany possessed will not menace the world 
again in 50 years. 

“Tt is said the league will bring peace to the world. The 
nations are now cooperating together in Paris. They have not 
brought peace to the world. War is going on in 20 places in 
the world—in Russia, in Siberia, in Tugo-Slavonia, in Hungary, in 
Poland, in Turkey, in Mexico, in Haiti, in Germany. What will 
the league of nations do to enforce peace in these countries that 
the military powers now sitting in a peace congress can not do, 
or refuse to do? If we desire to enforce peace, can not we 
enforce peace in Costa Rica, or Haiti, or Mexico, without the 
assistance of a league of nations? 

It is said all future wars can be prevented by a league of 
nations. If that is so, why did not the great league of nations 
of 1839 for the neutrality of Belgium prevent the invasion of 
Belgium by one of the members of .the league? Will the new 
league be any less a ‘scrap of paper’ than the old one? 

“Tt is said a league of nations is necessary for a limitation 
of armaments. If this is so, how was disarmament effected on 
the Canadian border without a league of nations? If disarma- 
ment could be effected on the Canadian border without a league, 
why can not it be done elsewhere? The truth is disarmament 
can not be ordered by a league of nations but can only be brought 
about, if at all, by conference and free action and agreement 
among the nations. 

“The league to enforce peace provides neither for peace nor 
for disarmament. 

“Tt is said that as litigants submit to the decree of a court, 

_nations ought to submit to the decrees of a league of nations. 
This is an admission that the independence and sovereignty of 
the Nation is to be surrendered. The court represents the sov- 
ereign power of government and disposes of the lives, liberties, 
and property of parties, and force is back of its decrees; other- 
wise they would be worthless. We submit to it because it is our 
own Government, under our control. If a league dominated by 
foreign powers is to have such control over the United States, 
then the liberty we are celebrating to-day will be at an end. 

“But it is said that other nations surrender as much as we 
do. This is not true; but, even if it were true, it would be but 
poor consolation for the loss of our independence to know that 
other nations had lost theirs. The Kaiser and his socialist fol- 
lowers undertook to set up a power that would have interna- 
tionalized the world, just as is proposed by the Bolsheviki and 
the Industrial Workers of the World, who propose to set up an 
international government to enforce peace under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.’ If they succeed, all nations will have 
given up the same liberties, and, as all would be on the same 


Their devotion is not to be forgotten, but preserved 


Nor are we ashamed of our fathers 


footing, according to the league argument, none should object. 

But such an equality of dishonor would be but a poor com- 

pensation for the loss of freedom. 

Peace has been earned by victory and will be preserved by 
the continued cooperation of the free nations of the world and 
not by the surrender of their independence to a league. 

„There is another menace to our liberties in the propaganda 
of Bolshevism. Bolshevism is the doctrine of communism to be 
brought about by force. It is a revolutionary movement, with 
the object of the forcible seizure and confiscation of all property 
and its distribution among the revolutionists. This movement 
is based upon the doctrine of class rule. It would put the Gov- 
ernment in the hands of one class and proscribe and extermi- 
nate by fire, blood, and starvation all other classes. Its rule 
would be based on despotism, denying liberty of speech and of 
the press, and basing its power solely on the doctrine of force. 
It is put forward in the name of labor, but in fact would be 
utterly destructive of labor. The only protection of the laboring 
man is the law. Bolshevism would destroy the law. The only 
incentive to labor is the vested right of the laborer in his wages. 
Bolshevism denies the principle of property, without which the 
fruits of industry would be impossible. Bolshevism would de- 
stroy industry and there would be no labor, The end would be 
the destruction of civilization and a reversion to barbarism, if 
not the extermination of the race. 

Printing presses are being operated and tons of literature are 
being distributed advocating this anarchy. Most of its advo- 
cates are foreigners. Every alien Bolshevist should be deported 
at once. 

“ Both the league of nations and the revolutionary movement 
of Bolshevism are being supported by vast sums of money and 
have the encouragement of persons in official position. Interna- 
tional big business is backing the league of nations and the inter- 
national pacifists are supporting both the league of nations and 
Bolshevism. 

“ Prussianism, with its socialist backing, league of nationsism, 
and Bolshevism have this in common. ‘Each proposes to secure 
peace throughout the world by a central force to enforce peace. 
Each proposes a central world government. Each is based on 
internationalism as opposed to the doctrine of nationality. Each 
alike would mean perpetual war or the sinking of civilization 
into a despotism that would be worse than death. 0 

“As an illustration of the disappointments and the cruel des- 
potism of the league of nations, it is said the Koreans believed 
President Wilson would appear in an aeroplane and set them 
free from Japan. Hopeless insurrection and many deaths re- 
sulted, while in the meantime the league of nations was busily 
engaged in making a compact with Japan whereby instead of 
ae the Koreans 30,000,000 Chinese were transferred to her 
control. 

“ The land is full of Tories, as in 1776, and it is time for every 
patriot to be on guard.” 

[In an address before the Fifteenth District Republican Club, New York, 
June 24, 1919, on the future of the Republican Party, Senator POIN- 
DEXTER said, in part :] 

The mission of the Republican Party in the immediate future 
is to save the Republic from the process of national disintegra- 
tion in progress during the present administration. The admin- 
istration has abandoned our citizens in Mexico to murder and 
robbery. The Republican Party should elect a President who 
will fulfill the responsibilities we haye assumed in Mexico and 
reassert American honor and self-respect, so that our citizens, 
lawfully in that country, will not be forced to ransom their lives 
with money. After six years of Democratic vacillation and 
weakness in dealing with Mexico, the suggestion now made in 
some quarters that Great Britain should be invited to restore 
order in Mexico should be denounced as false to our fundamental 
policies, and a Republican Congress should restore order in 
Mexico and adjust on correct principles its international obli- 
gations. 

“The act of the Democratic Congress and President interna- 
tionalizing the Panama Canal should be repealed and that water- 
way restored again as the property of the people of the United 
States, to be used in such a way as will be of greatest possible 
benefit to them, with foreign nations on the same footing among 
themselves, as provided by treaty. 

„The promise of the Democratic administration to haul down 
the American flag in the Philippine Islands should be repudiated, 
and a Republican President and Congress should make it clear 
that the blessings of liberty, which the people of those islands 
have enjoyed under American rule, will be preserved and the 
mutual advantage of trade and industrial development under the 
protection of American law retained for our people. The pro- 
posal, while abandoning our responsibilities in the Philippines 
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to assume the government of Constantinople and Armenia, should 
be repudiated. 

“The extraordinary powers vested in the Executive during 
the emergency of the war should be repealed at once and Gov- 
ernment should be restored to a normal basis. 

“The direct and oppressive extraordinary taxes, retarding 
business and increasing the high cost of living, should’ be re- 
duced and repealed as rapidly as possible. Inf order to do this 
the expenditures of the Government should’ be restored to a 
normal basis, waste and inefficiency eliminated, war bureaus 
abolished, and a tariff bill, so framed as to obtain a larger share 
of revenue from import duties to protect industry, maintain 
wages, and especially to protect and encourage the new indus- 
tries established during the war, should be enacted without 
delay. 

It should be the first care of a Republican administration to 
stamp out of the country the propaganda of anarchy, and revolu- 
tion. The alien advocates of enforced communism and con- 
fiscation should be returned at once and without exception to 
the country whence they came, and their aiders and abetters 
in this country, the so-called ‘parlor Bolshevists,’ who con- 
tribute money to the revolutionary cause, and the officials of 
the Government, of high and low degree, who have encouraged 
Bolshevist activities should be exposed and punished. 

“The new doctrine of internationalism, advocated alike by 
the Kaiser and his socialist followers, and by the anarchists and 
Bolshevists of Russia and America, should be combated as fatal 
to our institutions. The effort of the internationalists to ‘ join 
our fortunes with the fortunes of men everywhere,’ and to form 
a United States of the World, should be opposed as wholly in- 
consistent with American independence and a menace to 
liberty.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I can not vote for the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace with Germany in its present form, 
and it is because, after as careful and candid a consideration 
as I have been able to give to the subject, I am inevitably led 
to this conclusion that I am to-day asking the attention of the 
Senate while I point out, as briefly as I can, some of the reasons 
why it seems to me the treaty should be amended. I shall to- 
day confine my remarks almost entirely to one of its provisions. 
I do not want to be understood by this that there are not other 
amendments that in my judgment should be made, but the one 
provision that I shall confine my remarks to is so indefensible, 
so unjust, and so wicked that it alone would in my judgment 
be sufficient to reject the treaty even though every other word 
contained in it were entirely satisfactory. 

Before I take up this particular article, I desire to say 
that during all my public life I have been a firm believer in 
some kind of an international agreement between the leading 
civilized nations of the world that would make war between 
civilized nations as nearly impossible as human ingenuity 
could devise. Every drop of my blood cries out aloud in 
sympathy with what I believe to be the human heartbeats all 
over the civilized world, that out of this terrible strife, tur- 
moil, blood, and suffering should come some such an agree- 
ment. It is a sad commentary upon the civilization of the 
present age that the great nations of the world, while com- 
pelling their citizens to submit their quarrels and disputes to 
courts and tribunals, organized under general laws for that 
purpose, should themselves violate the principle of the very 
law which they enforce upon their subjects. The same principle 
of law and equity that settles an ordinary lawsuit before a 
justice of the peace will, if properly applied, without any 
change or addition, settle every dispute that can possibly arise 
between nations. War is a relic of barbarism, and can be de- 
fended upon no principle that holds sway and controls in any 
civilized Government. A torn, suffering, bleeding world -is 
heartsick of the barbarous thing that civilization calls war. 
In the establishment of machinery for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes in courts of reason rather than upon the 
battle field no new principle is involved. It only requires the 
application of those well-understood principles of justice that 
now apply in all civilized communities. The present treaty 
which contains the so-called league of nations is not founded 
upon any such principle. It contains within itself, as I shall 
later point out, the germs of wickedness and injustice that 
violate at the beginning the very principle that must control if 
we are to have a permanent peace. It lays the foundation for 
future war just as surely and certainly as the stealing of 
Alsace and Lorraine by Germany 50 years ago kept burning 
in the heart of every Frenchman a hope for the day when by 
whatever means necessary they might overthrow the rule of a 
foreign monarch and ally themselves again with the people of 
their own tongue. 

The league of nations is only a part of the treaty. It con- 
tains in itself many objectionable features, but even if we were 


Willing to accept it in its present form we could not do so 
without accepting the entire treaty. I know that there is a 
‘serious objection against any amendment to any part of the 
‘treaty, because such a course means that the entire treaty 
must; go back for consideration to the representatives of the 
‘yarious nations. But if the treaty must go back for revision 
it may just as well go back for a dozen amendments as for 
one, and since I can not vote for the ratification of the treaty 
unamended I’shall therefore avail myself of every opportunity 
to vote for, anyjamendment that, in my judgment, improves it, 
whether; it be that part of the treaty providing for a league of 
nations or any other part. The league of nations part of the 
treaty was.given to the world before the balance of the treaty 
Was drafted, and since that is the part in which the people of 
civilization Werefthe most interested they have not given atten- 
tion to many of the other things that the treaty contains, and 
there are millions of people now who do not know that in order 
to obtain the league as provided for in the treaty we must agree 
to many other’stipulations and agreements that are abhorrent 
to every man’s sense,of equity and justice. 

I desire, Mr..President, to be constructive in my criticism. I 
do not want- to tear down an edifice without suggesting, at least, 
something to täke its place, for the object to be accomplished is 
well worthy of the consideration at hand. I desire, therefore, 
before I take up the criticism of the treaty which I intend to 
make, to briefly outline what I believe ought to be included in 
a treaty providing for a league of nations which, under existing 
conditions of civilization, we can have a reasonable expectation 
would receive the approval of mankind. In trying to reach an 
agreement we ought to approach the subject with an open mind, 
We ought to free ourselves, as far as possible, of all prejudice 
and feeling of self-glorification. This applies both to the indi- 
vidual and to the Nation. We should realize that no agreement 
on any great question in the history of the world has ever been 
reached except on the basis of sacrifice and compromise. We 
ought always to keep in mind that the one object in view is the 
abolishment of war. If we look over the history of the world 
and observe the paramount causes of wars in the past, it will 
not be very difficult to discover the things that must be accom- 
plished in order that war may be avoided in the future. 


DISARMAMENT. 


Standing out prominently among the things that have caused 
war in the past is the question of armament. Without arma- 
ment built up in times of peace, the danger of war would not 
only be lessened but to a great extent abolished entirely. If 
armament is dangerous to the peace of the world, then why not 
abolish it? This course, however, requires concert of action. So 
long as one great nation is building immense fleets of battleships 
and dreadnoughts, every other nation is compelled to keep some- 
where in the same class; and thus we soon have a race between 
the leading nations of the world to see which can build the 
greatest fleet of these weapons of human destruction. It is a 
historical fact that no nation that has kept on increasing its 
army and developing its navy has not finally found an excuse to 
use them in battle. I am not intending to discuss this particular 
subject in detail at the present time, but I only want to say in 
passing that the present war would have been avoided had Ger- 
many not been arming herself and preparing for it for the last 
40 years. Article 8 of the pending treaty specifically recognizes 
the principle that peace can not be maintained without disarma- 
ment, but, in my judgment, there is no provision in the treaty 
anywhere that will bring about disarmament. If the nations 
which drew it were in earnest and meant to disarm, it would 
have been just as easy to disarm themselves by this treaty as it 
was to disarm Germany. ' 

CONQUEST. / 

Another historical guidepost that leads to war is the conquest 
of one nation by another—the transferring of the people of a 
nation at the cannon’s mouth, as though they were slaves and 
chattels. In the present state of human society it is universally 
condemned by all civilized people. The abolishment of conquest 
would go a long way toward establishing a permanent peace. It 
is not defended by any people or nation, and the constitution of a 
league of nations should contain an agreement that no nation 
would under any circumstances engage in conquest or add to its 
territory in any way except by the consent of the people trans- 
ferred. The compact should go a little further, nnd provide that 
no nation would ever recognize the transfer of a people from one 
nationality to another without their consent. 

SECRET TREATIES AND SECRET DIPLOMACY. 

The compact for a league of nations should require that all 
international business should be done in public. Legislatures 
and parliaments transact their business in the open, where the 
common citizen can look on and study every step of legislative 
progress, The laws that govern the people and which the peo- 
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ple must obey must be enacted in publie and enforced in public, 
and yet the same nations that follow this wholesome rule in 
their internal affairs violate it entirely when they are negotiat- 
ing with other nations. The light of publicity is one of the 
greatest specifics for governmental ills, and its helpful influence 
applies with equal force to internatienal matters. Seeret 
diplomacy and secret treaties are admitted everywhere to be 
among the greatest evils of the world. Treaties become the 
supreme law of every land, and yet many of them have been 
enacted and held in secret during all the centuries that have 
passed. They have been the direct cause of many wars and 
have had important influence in bringing on many other wars. 
No voiee in all Christendom is to-day defending them. Then 
why not abolish them by international agreement? 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION, 


The compact for a league of nations should also contain a 
provision for the arbitration of international disputes. The 
militarist goes on the theory that might makes right, and yet 
everybody knows that it is not only a false theory but it is an 
uncivilized and a barbarous proposition. What assurance can 
any nation have that a question settled on the field of battle 
by contending armies will be settled right? Not only does the 
settlement involve untold misery and suffering by millions of 
people, but when the decision is reached there is no assurance 
whatever that it will be either fair or just. 

These propositions look simple. They are all practically self- 
evident, And yet, if they were established by an agreement 
among the leading nations, the permanent peace of the world 
would be practically assured. All the wars of the past between 
nations have been due to one or more of these causes. Per- 
sonally I would be willing to include some other things in the 
league. I would not reject a league because it did not contain 
all of these, but we must take the world as it is and not as we 
wish it. If the establishment of these four propositions that I 
have named will bring about a permanent peace, then why not 
confine our energies, at least for the present, to their establish- 
ment. To include more is to invite opposition that may en- 
danger the success of the entire undertaking. 

Disarmament is recognized as necessary for permanent peace. 
Conquest is known to be wrong both in principle and in practice. 
Secret treaties and secret diplomacy create international sus- 
picion, jealousy, and injustice; and arbitration of disputes be- 
tween nations is only following out the principle of justice 
that is applied to the individual all over the civilized world. 

The constitution for a league of nations ought not to include 
anything that is not absolutely necessary to carry out the ob- 
ject of the compact. The few things which I have enumerated 
are recognized to be the principal causes of all the wars of his- 
tory. It might safely be said that every war of the past be- 
tween established civilized nations would have been avoided had 
these enumerated propositions been recognized and observed. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ARMY AND NAVY, 


I do not believe it is practical or possible or even desirable 
that there should be established by any compact an interna- 
tional army or international navy. Human nature will have to 
change before it is possible for an army of one nationality to 
be used and handled at will by the government of another 
nation. For the same reason the so-called international police 
force will be a practical impossibility. Moreover, there is no 
necessity for any international force of this kind. If the world 
would abolish secret diplomacy and secret treaties and con- 
quest and would disarm, there would be nothing for an inter- 
national army or navy to do, even if it were practicable or pos- 
sible to have an agreement that would provide for it. There 
have been many instances in the past where great powers have 
submitted great questions to international arbitration, and yet 
there is not an instance in history where any civilized nation 
failed to carry out in good faith the judgment of such a court. 
It is hardly conceivable that a civilized nation would take such 
a course. Such a nation would at once become an outcast in 
civilization, and if disarmed she would be harmless and sooner 
or later compelled to submit to the Judgment of the arbitration 
tribunal. And if the international agreement provided for an 
econaiic boycott of such a nation, it could not long exist with- 
out compliance with the judgment. 

SOVEREIGNTY. 

I have no sympathy with the argument that by entering a 
league of nations such as I have outlined we would thereby 
surrender our sovereignty. Complete liberty of action would, 
of course, be modified and circumscribed by the constitution 
of the league; but this is true of every agreement in civiliza- 
tion, whether individual, state, or national. Absolute freedom 
in any civilized society can not be had, and the assertion and 
attempt to practice such a freedom is anarchy. The only man 
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who has complete personal liberty is the barbarian living 
entirely alone in the woods. Every law enacted by every 
legislature in Christendom circumscribes freedom of action. 
Human society is built upon the principle that we must sur- 
render some of our individual freedom fer the benefit of the 
whole. This is true of every individual contract. It is true of 
the most sacred contract known to man—the marriage relation. 
The 13 sovereign States had to surrender some of their sover- 
eignty when they formed the Union. Our Government never 
entered into a treaty with any nation on earth without surren- 
dering to the extent of the terms of the treaty some of our 
sovereignty. And here again we are met with the same propo- 
sition that I have before asserted—that in the formation of the 
proper kind of a league of nations there is no new principle 
involved. It is only the application of well-recognized prin- 
ciples to international relations. 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 


I do not agree with a large number of my colleagues in regard 
to the desirabilities of excepting the Monroe doctrine from the 
application of a league of nations. If we get the right kind of a 
league of nations, we thereby abandon the Monroe doctrine, and 
we ought to be glad to do it. We get something better for it. 
If conquest is abolished, if disarmament takes place, and secret 
treaties are no longer made, there is no further excuse for the 
existence of the Monroe doctrine. It never would have been 
promulgated had there been no secret agreements, secret 
treaties, or standing armies. The object of the Monroe doctrine 
was to prohibit conquest upon the Western Hemisphere by 
nations of the Eastern Hemisphere. If conquest is abolished, 
then the Monroe doctrine falls. It is replaced with something 
that applies to the whole world rather than to only a part. 

ENTANGLING ALLIANCES, 


It is claimed by some that the entering into any kind of a 
league of nations inyolves us in entangling alliances, particularly 
with Europe. I am as anxious as anyone to keep my country 
out of entangling alliances, and I am in favor of a league of 
nations such as I have outlined, because I believe it will keep 
us out of entangling alliances. We are in entangling alliances 
now. Under the old system we have been unable to avoid them, 
and it is sufficient answer to this criticism, it seems to me, that 
our Army is at this very moment standing guard along the 
Rhine. The world is much smaller than it used to be. The in- 
vention of steam, the telegraph, telephone, flying machine, and 
electrical appliances, have brought the nations of the earth 
much nearer together. Whether we wish it or not, we are next 
door neighbor to every nation on earth. We can not avoid 
international contact, even if we desired to do so, and one of 
the principal objects of the league of nations would be to pre- 
vent entanglements and thus save not only our Nation but all 
the nations of the earth from getting into them. 

PRESENT TREATY. 


I have thus briefly outlined what in my judgment ought to be 
included in a league of nations. I know that no man can get 
just what he wants, and I would be willing to take less or accept 
more, so long as the bounds of reason were not surpassed. More- 
over, I would be willing to resolve every doubt in favor of the 
approval of any treaty providing for a league; but we have 
before us a treaty containing not only a provision for a league 
of nations, but a re-marking of many of the internntional lines 
of the world. And we are asked to accept it in its entirety, 
without change or modification. It transfers from one nation- 
ality to another hundreds of thousands of people. It remaps 
the entire world. It contains many things outside of the pro- 
visions for the league itself that shocks the sensibilities of jus- 
tice and right. Among these, standing out prominently, is the 
transfer of a great portion of the Chinese Empire to Japan. 

Section 156 of the treaty provides that all the rights, priv- 
jleges, and possessions of Germany in China shall be turned 
over to Japan. The practical effect of this provision is to give 
Japan control over the Chinese Nation and to turn over to her 
the control of more than thirty-six millions of the Chinese 
population. Japan is given railroads, mines, submarine cables, 
together with the right and privilege of exploiting, all free, 
without compensation, and without limit. There is not a word 
anywhere in the treaty of Japan, under any circumstances, ever 
being required to turn anything back to China. It must be re- 
membered that Germany had no right in China that any honest 
man was bound to respect. What rights she obtained there she 
obtained at the cannon’s mouth because China was unable to 
defend herself. 

It must be remembered, too, that China was one of our allies 
in the war against Germany. She rendered valuable assistance 
and sent 300,000 of her people to France, where they were en- 
gaged in the necessary work of constructing fortifications, and 
so forth. She turned over to the allied nations a large number 
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of German ships that had been interned in her waters. The 
men China sent to Europe, while not equipped with guns and 
armament, were sent into the most dangerous zones. They 
worked under the direct fire of German guns, and when the cor- 
rect statistics are obtained there is no doubt whatever in my 
mind but what the figures will show that China lost more men 
in killed and wounded on the field of battle in this war than did 
Japan. China not only furnished many German ships and hun- 
dreds of thousands of men for the allied cause, but she con- 
tributed in a liberal way from her meager savings to the vari- 
ous other war activities. When in America we were making 
the famous united war-work drive for funds, to be contributed 
for the work of the Y. M. C. A., the Red Cross, and the Salva- 
tion Army, China was asked to contribute $100,000. In answer 
to this call made by America, in a drive in China lasting two 
weeks, she contributed $1,800,000, and, as showing the class of 
contributors to this fund, it is interesting to note that in one 
Chinese city alone there was contributed 240,000 pennies. 

She did everything that an unarmed nation like her could 
possibly do in carrying on the struggle. She demanded no in- 
demnity, no pay; but at the peace council she asked that the 
property stolen from her by Germany should be returned to its 
rightful owner. No nation had a representative at that peace 
council with cleaner hands than did China. Practically all the 
other great nations, except ours, were asking for indemnity or 
the transfer of sovereignty from some other nation. Of all the 
allied nations against Germany, Japan was perhaps the only 
one that made any financial gain out of the war. She had no 
right to the Shantung Peninsula of China than would America 
have had to demand that Alsace and Lorraine be transferred to 
her. It is no argument to say that Japan drove Germany out 
of China. It would be just as logical to say that America drove 
Germany out of France; that American soldiers recaptured 
portions of Alsace and Lorraine, and that therefore these terri- 
tories should be turned over to American sovereignty. Ger- 
many had no legal title to a foot of land in China. This is 
conceded by everybody. No one has yet defended her course. 
In the case of Alsace and Lorraine, it might even be said in 
fayor of the German Government that these Provinces were 
transferred to Germany 50 Years ago at the end of a bitter war, 
and that they were part of the indemnity that the victor had a 
right to demand of the vanquished. But even this argument, 
unreasonable as it is, can not be offered in favor of giving 
Shantuag and other portions of China to Japan. When Ger- 
many took this property from China there had been in reality 
no contest between the nations, but, like a highway robber, she 
stole into the harbors with her ships and compelled the Chinese 
Government to submit. 

Every voice in Christendom cried out aloud that France, in 
the settlement of this war, should be entitled to the return of 
Alsace and Lorraine. For the same reason and by the same 
logic civilization ought to have demanded that the property 
which Germany stole from China should be returned to China. 
Moreover, when Germany compelled China to surrender por- 
tions of her territory it was stipulated in the treaty that was 
then forced upon China that under no circumstances should 
Germany be allowed to transfer any of this property to any 
other nation without China’s consent; so if we want to be so 
cruel and unreasonable as to recognize Germany's title we 
must take it as a whole, and if we do, then the peace confer- 
ence had no authority, either in justice or in law, even under 
their own interpretation, to violate the provisions that required 
Chinn's consent to any transfer of these concessions to any 
other power. This action of the peace conference violates 
every principle of honesty and justice. It is a betrayal by the 
allied nations of a friendly nation. It turns over innocent mil- 
lions of people to the rule and control of their worst enemy. 
Anyone believing in the principle of self-determination of people 


must blush with shame at this outrageous procedure. China is 


helpless, it is true. She can not defend herself. She ought to 
be protected by her friends, but it seems that she was at the 
mercy. of her enemies and they failed and refused to extend to 
her the mercy that every victorious soldier ought to be willing 
to extend even to an enemy. She was betrayed by her own 
friends, and her people have been denied the right to govern 
themselves and the nation left in the control of the last nation 
on earth that China would have selected to control her had she 
been given a voice in the decision of her own destiny. And all 
this done by those whom she trusted, those in whom she con- 
fided and placed her trust, those for whom she shed her blood 
and sacrificed the lives of many of her people, her comrades in 
arms in a common cause. One of the most pitiable spectacles 
in the history of the world is the picture of poor, weak, down- 
trodden China pleading before the great world tribunal for jus- 
tice—yes, for mercy—pleading to be saved the humiliation of 
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turning over 36,000,000 of her people, her industries, her 
holy land, the sacred dust of her ancestors, to the control and 
government of the one nation of all the earth she feared the 
most. China had reason for fear. She had been cruelly pun- 
ished by Japan before. She had been treated by Japan the 
same as she had been treated by Germany. She had at her own 
door an illustration of what could be expected when the 
Japanese were given power to rule over a foreign people. She 
had seen Japan cruelly and unmercifully take possession of her 
neighbor, Korea. She knew that at this very time Japan was 
doing everything within her power to blot out every vestige of 
Korean literature and history. She knew that Japanese sol- 
diers and Japanese officers had cruelly murdered innocent Ko- 
reans who were guilty of only one crime—that of loving their 
country. She knew that women and children had been mur- 
dered in cold blood. She knew that every Korean official had 
been forced out of office, and that from bottom to top the Ko- 
rean Government was ruled by the Japanese. She knew that 
private residences all over Korea were searched for books and 
literature, and wherever such things were found they were 
burned, in order that the rising generation might have no op- 
portunity to learn the history of their own country. She knew 
that the Korean language was being supplanted by the Japanese 
language, and no place in all the Empire was a Korean school 
permitted to exist. As between German rule in China and the 
Japanese rule that she had a right to expect she would have 
no hesitancy in welcoming back the Hohenzollern. As be- 
tween German rule in China and Japanese rule in Korea she 
knew that even the Kaiser's control, wrong and unjust as it 
was, was a bright and shining light compared with what she 
could reasonably expect from Japan. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a photograph of a dead 
Korean citizen. This was given me by Mr. S. A. Beck, who 
for 20 years has been a missionary or an agent of the American 
Bible Society in Korea. He returned to this country only last 
month, and he stood at the elbow of the man who snapped 
the kodak when this picture was taken. This poor Korean 
has one ear cut off. His face is smashed almost into a jelly. 
He has 28 wounds on his body, every wound given by a Jap- 
anese official or soldier; and of what was he guilty? What 
was the charge? He was unarmed, innocent, engaged in no 
attempt to do anything unlawful; but in the exuberance of 
his patriotism he had been guilty of crying aloud, “ Hurrah for 
Korea,“ and for that he was run down, mutilated, punished, 
and finally killed. It is only one instance of what is almost 
common occurrence in Korea. 

I have here a copy of the report made by the Presbyterian 
Church of America on conditions in Korea, printed in the New 
York Times of July 13. I shall not attempt to read this entire 
report, but I wish that every citizen of the United States, and 
particularly every Senator who must soon pass upon the propo- 
sition whether he will turn China over to these same people, 
would read it. I wish every member of that church all over 
our land might read this official report by the missionaries of 
that church. In their introductory they say: 

Many of these = 
exe" bisod will boll with indignation, am ours’ hee Gite bere e 
these things. We make very few comments, therefore, and leave the 
facts to convey their own lesson. Were the conditions as they actually 
are to be fully reported, the report would be extremely long and too 
horrible to relate. 

They go on to tell of the tortures—the means that are used— 
not against people who are committing crimes, not against 
men who haye been adjudged guilty of any charge or any 
offense, but men and women who have dared to say that they 
loved their country. Many of these punishments are inflicted 
for the purpose of extracting confessions for the purpose of 
getting evidence from the men persecuted against missionaries 
in order to drive the Christian missionaries out of Korea. 

They hang men up by their fingers until the joints separate, 
They brand the flesh with red-hot irons. They have all man- 
ner of means to torture. In many cases it is for the purpose of 
securing statements from the victims implicating Christian mis- 
sionaries, and, of course, it is only a question of time until 
any confession desired is extracted from the unfortunate yic- 


This Mr. Beck, who is a Methodist minister, told me he had 
seen hundreds of Koreans—men, women, and children—run 
down by officers on horseback, clubbed by Japanese policemen, 
beaten by soldiers, pounded into insensibility, stabbed with 
bayonets, and cut up with swords, all because the innocent 
people joined in a parade in honor of their own country. They 
were unarmed, harmless, and not even charged with any crime 
or misdemeanor. 

I have had this same man, who spent 20 years in Korea, 
describe to me things that he saw with his own eyes on the 
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public streets that are so horrible that it does not seem possible 


that anyone can believe 

Now, this Presbyterian official report goes_on. 88 
quote a little from it. In these punishments that’are 
they eventually get any kind of testimony they want. Every- 
body knows that if you commence to torture a human being 
you can eventually get anything from him that gon Aotre; and 
they keep on with the torturing until they get it. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the! Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator*from 
braska yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is the Senator going to incorporate that 
report in his remarks? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to doing so. 

Mr. McCORMICK, I hope it will be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. VFC 
man, giving an instance of it. This Presbyterian missionary 
report says, speaking of a man 5 been mutilated and 
whom the narrator saw 33 days: after it? occurred, when he was 
in the hospital still alive, with’ his “entire! body sore, all bat- 
tered nearly to pieces, and, as he said, it was almost a “revela- 
tion that he was still l alive: 


I saw one sear on the upper It had, been seared, 
some 5 inches in length by a hot” 8 Of these he bears four 
And so on. 


Speaking of another case, they use this language: 

This case is not an isolated one. Scores, hundreds, si 
cases could be cited and fully substantiated. ery police station is 
a veritable hell on earth. very human refinement in brutality 
known there, and such brutality is perpetrated as would blister the 
tongue to utter. 

Another quotation: 

Occasionally instead of imp: r the men they 
only 90 DORE. of the bamboo rod, that this is no lgbt matter you 
may well 1 ‘ine. No man could endure it all at once, so Far 90 
blows are ad istered 30 per day:for successive days. A large 
number of cases coming to the private hospitals are of men who have 
been thus beaten until they are nearly done for. 


Now, I want to read from another part of this same report, 
and I wish the Senate would listen. You who have daughters 
and admire them, you who haye wives and love them, you 
who have mothers and revere them, listen: 

The examination of women who have been ary for activity in the 

disgraceful and h ssible. 


independence moyement is the most po: 
It will have to be remembered, however, that the Japanese feel no 
shame when node an in the presence of{the other” sex. On the other band, 


the Korean and the Chinese women have the sams JARE of delicacy 
as Europeans. ‘They feel intense shame when seen by another. The 
Japanese know this, ang so when they put Korean women into the ques- 
tion box—this, mind you, is before s heya are condemned at ali—they are 

stripped absolutely naked. They are stripped no t after they go to the 
zeon whee taer are questioned but in si t confinement, and 

a Armes. 

aan ere they have to walk across an open court, where they can 
be seen by.anyone who pleases. 

nane anes who tried to cover, 8 had their hands tied be- 
hind th One Bible woman had her arm wrenched out of its socket 
by thin -procéas: 

Mr. President, as I said awhile ago, they are particularly 
anxious to drive Christianity out of the land. I haye had ex- 
plained to me by this missionary from, Korea how in a village 
near Seoul the Christian men were all commanded by the soldiers 
to go into their own church, and when they got in the soldiers 
commenced to fire upon the church. Anyone coming out was 
killed. Then they set fire to the church and burned it and all 
the men init. This Presbyterian report refers to an instance of 
that kind. The missionary had a.conversation with a Korean 
that I want to read. The missionary: et 4 


wat is that smoke? Korean-—That.is a village that has been 

burned. Bat angers pret bios was it-burned? Korean.— „„ Mis- 
? en 7 around f 55 — 
the peoples riot or shout for in- 

He goes on with this. same. Korean and discovers, that. he lived 
in the village, and asked him how it happened he is still alive, 
und the answer was: 

I am nota Christian. Only the Christians were ordered to gather, 

Mr. President, I wish the Christian people of “America would 
note that all the sacrifices whichfthey ‘have made in Korea now 
if this treaty goes through, all that they have made in China, or 
every missionary that has gone “there to set up a church and 
preach the doctrine of Christianity, the doctrine of the lowly 
Nazarene, are all in jeopardy. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. In this connection it is worthy of recollection 
that 1 of the 24 demands made upon China by Japan in 1915 
was that Buddhism should be taught in China without restric- 
tion or limitation. 


Mr. NORRIS. They will do in China like they are doing 
in Korea. Every book in Korea, every magazine, every paper, 
every history is being destroyed. The soldiers search the pri- 
‘of the people to get them, in order that they may 
face of the earth every vestige of Korean history, 
which every student knows goes back many centuries, long be- 
J al ATO JESE BA PISUA GE Tiai 


is further even than that. These missionaries 
. pet Dat 10a soldiers and the police 


ways trying to 
against the mis- 
are the eee that they put to them. If 
of Korea, they try to get them to admit when 
with torture that some missionary prompted 
to do It is the Christian religion that is going to be 
blotted off the face of the earth over there. They then resort 
to various schemes, charging that the Christians have done the 
e SNe Seated the depredations. I will just read a little 
in this Presbyterian report on that score. This is taken from 
the pastor of the church at Tyungju: 
9 
pas „7... meal: By toile areh gage iF 
they pat ot the fire. The perf pet A. large. DUA of combustible 


They could prove that these soldiers put out one fire. 
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then set on fire. Then the ae rang the bell, but nobody 
came. There was not anybody left to come, and the church and 
everything burned up. I presume that the records of the 
Japanese soldier show that ihe Christians set fire to their own 
church, and that the first two times the soldiers put out the fire, 
but that they were unable to do so the third time. 

And all this we are asked to approve by a ratification of this 
treaty. We are now expected to add to this international crime 
by giving senatorial approval to this unjust judgment. I am 
as anxious as any man on earth to bring about a fair and honor- 
able league of nations; but if you permitted me to write the 
constitution of the league and make of it what in my judgment 
would be a model, and coupled with it the approyal of this rape 
upon China, I would decline. We can not build a temple of jus- 
tice upon a foundation of sand. We can not build an interna- 
tional tribunal founded upon the betrayal of any people, how- 
ever weak. Sooner or later such a structure must crumble and 
decay. Every guidepost of history points to the futility of such 
attempts made by man. A century ago the avaricious kings of 
Europe divided up Poland. And yet the spirit of Poland lives; 
and even now, at the close of this great world struggle, the voice’ 
of humanity cries aloud that Poland shall be resurrected. Fifty 
years ago Germany wrung from France, after a bitter. contest, 
the beautiful Provinees of Alsace and Lorraine. The world 
stood by. It realized that an injustice was being done, but no 
nation felt warranted in interfering ; but when the world strug- 
gie came, when this great war began, there came from all over 
the world the universal cry that Alsace and Lorraine should be 
restored to France. These lessons of history teach us that we 
can not violate the laws of God or nature without eventually 
suffering the penalty. And whatever structure we build, how- 
ever powerful we may be when we build it, founded upon such 
an outrageous and unjust judgment, it will, in God’s own time, 
bring about its own destruction. We are only planting the 
seeds of future wars that will be just as certain to come as the 
universal law of creation remains intact. 

THE PROCEDURE AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


As indefensible as is the judgment rendered at the peace coun- 
cil in transferring Chinese property and sovereignty to Japan, 
the procedure by which this unjust judgment was brought about 
is still more reprehensible and indefensible. It is difficult for 
a fair and reasonable mind to comprehend how these great 
powers could treat an allied nation with such unmerciful cruelty 
and lack of justice. But this judgment can be understood 
better when we observe the procedure by which it was brought 
about. As unjust and as bad as the judgment was, it fades into 
insignificance when compared with the secret agreement by 
which these great powers agreed to divide up the spoils of vic- 
tory and turn China, one of their own friends and allies, without 
her consent and against her objection, over to her ancient enemy. 

When it became apparent that the United States was about 
to enter the war, it was feared that China would follow her. 
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In fact, there is but little doubt but that China would. have 
gone into the war long before she did had it not been for the 
influence of Japan in keeping her out. England, France, Rus- 
sia, and Italy all wanted China to get in, and while the matter 
is shrouded somewhat in mystery there can be but little doubt 
to the unprejudiced mind that it was Japan, working through 
her allies, that prevented China from declaring war against 
Germany. Her object in this was obvious. If China joined in 
the fight against Germany, she would have a right to appear 
at the peace conference and to have her wishes and her rights 
taken into consideration in agreeing upon the terms of peace. 
Obviously Japan preferred that China should have no place at 
the peace table, but Great Britain and France were anxious to 
have China join the allies in order to get the German ships that 
were interned in Chinese waters. Everybody knows that the 
question of transportation was one of the vital things of the 
war. The destruction of ships by submarines had made it 
necessary for every allied nation to bend every energy in the 
building of ships in order to replace those that were lost. It 
was the one thing that for a time appeared to be the greatest 
cause for fear that Germany might win, and therefore the ques- 
tion of securing these German ships was exceedingly important 
and valuable. An unbiased mind might even question whether 
Japan was acting in good faith in thus interfering with the ac- 
quiring of ships that might spell the difference between victory 
and defeat. It seems almost incredible that at this critical 
stage any allied nation, anxious for the allied cause to win, 
should take any steps, especially of a selfish nature, to prevent 
the acquiring of additional ships; but when it became apparent 
that America was going into the war, and Japan, realizing that 
this would probably also bring China in, she systematically took 
up the question with the great powers. She entered into a 
secret agreement with her then allies—England, France, Italy, 
and Russia—which provided that after China had become a 
belligerent, and had given her blood and treasure to bring 
victory, when these allied powers met around the council table 
they would divide the spoils of victory among themselves and 
rob China of her birthright by turning her over to the tender 
mercies of Japan. 

On the 27th day of March, 1917, the Japanese minister of for- 
eign affairs at Tokyo approached the British ambassador located 
at that place with a view of bringing about such an agreement 
with the British Government. The British minister cabled to 
his government. at London, and after receiving instructions 
from his government wrote the Japanese Government as 
follows: 

BRITISH EMBASSY, 
f Tokyo, February 16, 1917. 

My Dran Excetiency: With reference to the subject of our conver- 
sation of the 27th ultimo, when your excellency informed me of the 
desire of the Imperial Government to receive an assurance that on the 
occasion of a peace conference His Britannic Majesty’s Government will 
support the claims of Japan in regard to the disposal of Germany’s 
rights in Shantung and possessions in the islands north of the Equator, 
I have e honor, under instructions received from His Britannic 
Majesty's principal secretary of state for foreign affairs, to communi- 
cate ore the following message from His Britannic Majesty's Gov- 
elle Britannic Majesty's Government accede with pleasure to request 
of the Japanese Government for an assurance that they will su rt 
Japan's claims in regard to the disposal of Germany's rights in an- 
tung and possessions in the islands north of the Equator on the occa- 
sion of the peace conference, it being understood that the Japanese 
Government will in the eventual peace settlement treat in the same 
spirit Great Britain’s claims to the German islands south of the 
W gen myself of this opportunity, M. le Ministre, to renew to your 
excellency the assurance of my highest consideration. 

CONYNGHAM GREENE, 
His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador. 


To His Excellency Viscount IcHtro MorTono, 

His Imperial Japanese Majesty’s Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

On the 21st day of February, 1917, the Japanese Government 
replied to this communication of the British Government as 
follows (omitting formal part) : 

The Japanese Government is deeply appreciative of the friendly spirit 
in which your Government has given assurance, and happy to note it 
as a fresh proof of the close ties that unite the two all wers. I 
take pleasure in stating that the Japanese Government, on its part, is 
fully prepared to support in the same spirit the claims which may be 


put forward at the peace conference in regard to the German posses- 
sions in the islands south of the Equator. 


While the Japanese Government was waiting for a reply from 
the British Government it proceeded also to negotiate with the 
other allied, Governments. Its message to the- French ambassa- 
dor at Tokyo was signed by the Japanese foreign minister and 
was as follows: 


The Imperial Japanese Government has not yet formally entered into 
conversations with the entente powers concerning the conditions of 
peace I propose to present to Germany, because it is guided by the 
thought that such questions ought to be decided in concert between 
Japan and the said powers at the moment when the ce negotiations 
begin. Nevertheless, in view of recent developments in the general 
situation, and in view of the particular arrangements concerning 


ments relative to the disposition of 
the Dardanelles, being already under 
discussion ay the powers interested, the Imperial Japanese Government 
believes that the moment has come for it also to express its desires rela- 
tive to certain conditions of peace essential to Japan and to submit them 
for the consideration of the Government of the French Republic. 

The French Government is thoroughly informed of all the efforts the 
Japanese Government has made in a pora manner to accomplish its 
task in the present war, and particularly to guarantee for the future 
the ‘peace of oriental Asia and the security of the Japanese Empire, 
for which it is absolutely necessary to take from Germany its bases o 
Political, military, and economic activity in the Far East. 

Under these conditions the Imperial Japanese Government 1 
to demand from Germany at the time of the peace negotiations the 
surrender of the territorial rights and special interests Germany pos- 
sessed before the war in Shantung and the islands situated north of 
the Equator in the Pacific Ocean. 

The Imperial Japanese Government confidently hopes the Government 
of the French Republic, realizing the legitimacy of these demands, will 

ve assurance that, her case being proved, Japan may count upon its 

‘ull suppow on this question. 
It goes thout saying that reparation for damages caused to the 
life and property of the Japanese people by the unjustifiable attacks 
of the enemy, as well as other conditions of peace of a character com- 
mon to all the entente powers, are entirely outside the consideration 
of the present question. 


A few days later the French Ambassador replied to the Jap- 
anese foreign office, as follows: 


The Government of the French Republic is disposed to give the 
Japanese Government its accord in regulating at the time of the 
peace negotiations questions vital to Japan concerning Shantung and 
the German islands in the Pacific north of the Equator. It also agrees 
to support the demands of the Imperial Japanese Government for the 
surrender of the rights Germany possessed before the war in this 
Chinese Province and these islands. 

M. Briand demands, on the other hand, that Japan give its support 
to obtain from China the breaking of its diplomatic relations with 
Germany— 

They had not been broken at the time this correspondence 
took place— 


and that it give this act desirable significance. 
this in China should be the following: 
aat Handing passports to the German diplomatic agents and 

Second. The obligation of all under German jurisdiction to leave 
Chinese territory. 

Third. The internment of German ships In Chinese ports and the 
ultimate requisition of these ships in order to place them at the dis- 
position of the Allies, following the example of Italy and Portugal. 
According to the information of the French Government there are 15 
German em in Chinese ports, totaling about 40,000 tons. 

Fourth. uisition of German commercial houses established in 
China; forfeiting the right of Germany in the concessions she pos- 
sesses in certain parts of China. 

Upon receipt of this communication the foreign minister of 
Japan, on behalf of Japan, promised compliance with the re- 
quest of the French Government contained in this letter. Sim- 
ilar negotiations were entered. into with similar results with 
Italy, although the negotiations with Italy took place in Rome 
and not in Tokyo. Similar agreement was also made with Rus- 
sia, and it must be remembered that at that time Russia was 
still in the war, and it was anticipated that at the close of the 
war she would have a place at the peace table. 

It is thus clearly disclosed that while these leading Goy- 
ernments of the world were inducing China to get into the war, 
in order that they might secure her assistance and particularly 
that they might be able to get possession of the German ships 
interned in China's harbors, they were secretly plotting among 
themselves as to her destruction as soon as she had complied 
with their wishes and the war was over. This procedure ap- 
plies with particular emphasis to the agreement between Great 
Britain-and Japan. After they had gotten out of China all that 
was possible then it was agreed that at the council table Eng- 
land should assist Japan in her claim against China, and to 
compensate England Japan agreed to assist England in getting 
all the German possessions south of the Equator. It must be 
remembered, also, that these agreements were made in secret 
at a time when all.the nations entering into them were pro- 
claiming to the world that secret treaties and secret diplomacy 
must be forever abolished. Poor, weak China was not told by. 
these great statesmen representing the highest civilized nations 
of the earth, that after she had assisted to the limit of her 
power in overcoming Germany, she herself should be pounced 
upon and her territory turned over to other nations, the same 
as it was proposed to turn over the territory of the common 
enemy. In all the annals of history I do not believe there is 
recorded an instance of a more disgraceful and dishonorable 
agreement to carve up the territory not of an enemy but of an 
allied friend. Let us bring this proposition home to ourselves. 
Suppose it had developed at the peace council that England, 
France, and Japan had secretly agreed that when peace was 
declared New England should be taken away from the United 
States and turned over to Canada until such time as Canada 
saw fit to relinquish her claim. Would there have been found 
anywhere beneath the folds of our flag a single individual who 
would have demanded that the Senate should approve a treaty 


paa conditions, such as arrah 
he . an 


The consequences of 
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of peace containing such a provision? Would any such agree- 
ment be considered, even if the treaty contained a provision for 
a league of nations that it was alleged would bring eternal and 
permanent peace to all the world? ‘Would any American 
citizen have given a moment's thought to any other provision of 
the treaty, however valuable or however just? And it would 
have made no difference had the war been waged so fiercely 
that during its progress New England had been captured by 
the Germans, so that the treaty might have truthfully said 
that the possessions of Germany in New England should be 
turned over to Canada. Under these conditions is there an 
American citizen who loves peace so much that he would be 
willing to take it at such a sacrifice? And would we be any 
more liable to submit to such an outrage if during the war 
our Navy had been destroyed, our armaments all obliterated, 
and, like China, were in a helpless condition? Would the par- 
ticular wrong be made any the more bearable or sufferable be- 
cause we should happen to be in a weakened and crippled 
eondition? Would it make the act just or excusable simply 
because we did not possess the power to resist? And are not 
the rights even of poor China as sacred to her as our rights are 
to us? And are we going to condone this outrageous perversion 
of justice simply because it is practiced upon some one that is 
weak? Are we going to give our official approval to this rob- 
bery of China simply because the principal actors in the cruel, 
farce are the leading nations of the world? Can we afford to 
purchase peace at the sacrifice of honor? Such action would 
give the lie to every principle or declaration of justice that 
was ever made by our Government or any of our allies during 
the progress of the war. 

It gives official approval to secret diplomacy after we and 
our allies have publicly proclaimed to the world that secret 
diplomacy was dead. It gives a death blow to the great 
doctrine of self-determination, for which it was claimed that 
this great war was, in part at least, fought and won. It 
writes falsehood upon every declaration that has ever been 
made by anyone during the progress of this war, that we 
must fight until we could have a peace that would give protec- 
tion to the weak as well as the strong. It brands all the claims 
and protestations of our civilization with hypocrisy and nulli- 
fies every instinct of the human heart for justice and equality. 
And, Mr. President, these same nations are going to be the lead- 
ing spirits in the league of nations that we are to set up by 
this treaty. If this is a sample of the justice that will come 
out of such a league, then what can weak and unarmed nations 
expect? This secret agreement entered into by the leading 
mations of the world, and the unjust judgment that followed it, 
shocks the sensibilities of those who honestly want to bring 
about a league of nations and causes them on the very thresh- 
hold to question and to doubt. Have we not a right to expect 
more of our boasted civilization? If the greed and avarice 
shown by the nations that have entered into this secret agree- 
ment to despoil China are to control the league that is to be 
set up, then God help the poor and weak who approach that 
throne expecting justice. And if we approve this wicked de- 
cree, is it any defense to say that we were the only member of 
the court that was not bribed? Can we shift the responsibility 
from our shoulders by claiming that we took no part in the 
procedure that took place in the darkness by whieh China has 
thus been despoiled? This judgment can not become operative 
without our official approval. If we ratify this treaty as it 
stands, we approve not only the judgment but the reprehensible 
method by which it was brought about; and if we thus approve 
it with our eyes open, do we not thereby become a party to it? 
Is there any possible gain that can come to us or to our Nation 
that will be sufficient to compensate us for taking such a step? 
Is peace so sweet or life so dear that we can afford to per- 
petuate them by giving our official approval to an act brought 
about by a procedure that would be disgrace to the civiliza- 
tion of the wild man and the barbarian? 

If this treaty as it stands becomes operative, and later the 
30,000,000 of Chinese in Shantung should rebel against the rule 
of the Japanese, and then if the balance of China should go to 
the assistance of their own brethren in attempting to over- 
throw the unlawful and cruel rule of a foreign government, 
then under section 10 of the league of nations as it now stands 
it would be our duty to contribute American lives and Amer- 
ican blood on the battle field to assist Japan to retain her 
power. And are these suppositions unnatural or improbable? 
What other thing could we naturally expect than that these 
Chinese in Shantung should rebel? What would be more 
natural when they do rebel than that the balance of China 
should go to their assistance? We ought to remember that 


our approval of this unjust and wicked document may require 
the services of our sons on the battle field under the Japanese 
flag to maintain her supremacy in China's holy land. 
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This treaty should go back, and I believe if the American peo- 
„have an opportunity to see all the vice that it contains 
and were able to express their patriotic sentiments, it would go 
back practically by a unanimous vote. When the honest citizens 
of Great;Britain, of France, and of-Italy realize the injustice 


that it‘contains they will unite with us in demanding that it be 


rejected. In face of what we hope and pray will be a new era in 
civilization the world can not afford to take such a backward 
step. We can not build our temple for the future upon such a 
crumbling foundation, and I do not believe that the Senate of 
the United States will take the step that is here demanded of 
it, which, in my judgment, would constitute the blackest page in 
our Nation’s history and be a constant reminder to those who 
shall follow us that we failed to do our whole duty. If we desire 
to build a temple upon whose front we can truthfully inscribe 
the divine motto, On earth peace, good will toward men,” the 
foundation must be constructed according to the golden rule, 
upon the principles of justice and equality, and not based upon 
the doctrine of hypocrisy and greed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Rxconp the report from the Presbyterian Mission, from which 
I read some extracts. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 13, 1919. 

Horrors IN KOREA CHARGED TO JAPAN—PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH MAKES 
OFFICIAL Report OF MURDERS AND TorTURES—CHRISTIAN ‘TOWNS 
BuRNED—INVESTIGATORS TELL OF AT LEAST 30 MEN Done TO DEATH 
IN A CHURCH. 7 
“A report of alleged Japanese atrocities in Korea was made 

public yesterday at the headquarters of the Presbyterian Church 

in America. It is a result of investigations by representatives 
in Korea of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, fol- 
lowing the imprisonment of some of its missionaries by the 

Japanese authorities. The information from Korea was trans- 

mitted by such means that it escaped the Japanese censors. 

“The report, which is several thousand words in length, is 
described by the Presbyterian Church in its introduction to the 
presentment as follows: 

„The American papers are already full to overflowing with 
the reports of atrocities in Korea. The origin and causes of 
these are of immense importance, but in this article these sub- 
jects can not claim our attention. Knowing that another Bel- 
gium is on the world’s hands, it becomes necessary that the 
facts be stated by some one, and that these be held to form 
the basis of constructive reformation later on. This article 
is written with this idea in mind. 

„What is reported here can be duplicated in scores of places 
in Korea, and some of the reports thus far received are eyen 
more harrowing than the ones we report. But, as they have 
not been definitely established by competent witnesses, we omit 


Without objection, it is so 


them but confine ourselves strictly to incidents which are known 


beyond the shadow of a doubt to be true. 

““* Many of these reports are repulsive in the extreme, and our 
readers’ blood will boil with indignation as ours has who have 
witnessed these things. We make very few comments, there- 
fore, and leave the facts to conyey their own lesson. Were the 
conditions as they actually are to be fully reported the report 
would be extremely long and too horrible to relate.’ 

TORTURE OF POLITICAL SUSPECTS. 


“Preliminary police examinations of Koreans suspected of 
complicity in the revolutionary movement are said in the 
reports of the investigators to include ‘every human refine- 
ment in brutality,’ men being beaten to death and women sub- 
jected to nearly every possible‘ form of shameful treatment. 
Milder punishment, it is said, included 90 blows rained upon the 
prisoner’s body with a bamboo rod, and the administering of 
many boot kicks, at the end of which the victim, if he survived, 
was sent almost lifeless to a hospital. 

“One such victim, ‘a slender, timid, Christian youth,’ 19 
years old, employed by a shoemaker, was arrested with a 
wealthy Korean, both charged with circulating the Independent 
News, a revolutionary publication. 

HORRORS IN KOREA, 


“The report proceeds: 

„At police headquarters they dealt with the wealthy man 
first, telling him that if he would disclose who was distributing 
the secretly published sheet, the Independent News, they would 
set him free. He told, and the shoe boy, who was his tool, re- 
ceived punishment for both. l 

„Word came to me soon after this that our shoe boy had 
been frightfully beaten and would die. I was very greatly con- 
cerned about it. Thirty-three days later I was meeting with 
some women of the Fifth Presbyterian Church * * * and 
heard that the boy was in a dying condition in the public 
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hospital. As there had been no report of his death in the 
meantime, I had hoped he would æscape at least with his life. 
I went to see him yesterday ut the hospital. i 

„The only reasons which ean account for his being there 
are either because the police did not want him to die on ‘their | 
hands or wanted to prolong ‘his torture, for he is miraculously | 
recovering. I entered by the main office, presented my card, 
and was shown to his room without any police interference, 
at which I was greatly surprised. I went in and saw a very 
sallow, sick boy—what must he have looked like five weeks 
before? I knew that God had surely sent me to him. I was 
there nearly an hour and a half. After his story I sang several 
hymns, had prayer with him, and departed for home. 

„The following is his story. * + + Jt certainly is a 
miracle that he is living. On the day following his arrest he 
was questioned about complicity with the Korean independence 
movement. 


THE ORDEAL OF A YOUNG PATRIOT. | 

On refusal to reveal aught of the -affair jhe was subjected 
to six hours of “examination” spelling constant torture, for 
his arms were put into rings above the elbows until the upper 
body was greatly distorted—the usual preparation for beating. 
Beating and kicking were then administered until he fell 
fainting to the ground. He was given cold water to drink, | 
and water was poured over his body to bring him to aguin. 
Then more questions were plied, but the same refusal to reveal | 
facts followed, also physical collapse. i 

J saw one sear on the upper part of the leg. It had been 
seared some 5 inches in length by a redhot iron. Of these he 
bears four. I saw the dead-skin line of the welts that had been 
raised by blows on his hands. One hand, he said, had been 
swollen to twice its normal size. Two joints of one finger and 
‘two finger ends showed plainly the tale was all too true. His 
head is still sore from the ‘blows received. 

'“ < Shortly the doctor called on his regular rounds and seemed 
to take great pains in examining him. Turning to me, ‘he said 
his chest and Jungs were better. ‘Was it exposure to cold that 
made his chest sore? No. He pma his clothing down to ex- 
amine further, and I saw that his whole abdominal region had 
been involved. A wound—whether by bayonet thrust or doc-. 
tor's incision I do not know—seemed 'toibe healing. The doctor 
began by pressing, but after 83 days this boy was unable to 
endure even a slight touch from chest to groin and from hip to: 
hip. An ice bag was at his head for fever, body was quite 
wasted to bone, and he was only just able to raise himself to a 
sitting posture, 

A MISSIONARY (UNDER SUSPICION. 

„During the four days of torture and the subsequent two 
days of suffering at the police station a physician had been 
admitted to see him only three times. He was expecting to die 
and begged them to kill him. ‘But God had another plan. 
After 20 days in the hospital he has hopes of recovery. 

I rode in a ricksha, as I had little time, delivered him some 
eggs, apples, milk powder, a clean cover for ‘his pillow, with 
clothes, and the transformation was wonderful. For the clothes 
he had on had the marks of his experiences from the first. A 
Korean nurse was in attendanee during the visit; the reason I 
understood later. 

His soiled clothes were rolled up veady to take along. We 
had prayer, and I rose and was leaving the room when a coolie 
confronted us outside the door. He spoke to the sick boy and 
said: “ You must wait; vou must not go.“ About me he said I 
should go to see somebody. Imagine, please, what they were 
trying to work up against me- that I was trying to get the boy 
away in my ricksha. I was in for arrest. 

„He calmly strode into the main office. Over a half hour 
elapsed ere anything happened. Imagine my terrible plight! I 
had purchased fish for dinner, and guests were expected. There 
really was little time to spare. However, I dispatched a woman 
with the fish and a-note, and sat down to wait in patience, for 
the last thing to do in the Orient is to get flustered. 

“*T certainly was the object of much attention. I wondered 
how many soldiers would come to take me away, and whether 
they would let me ride or make me walk. Finally my amused 
meditations were broken, not by khaki-clad armed soldiers but 
by a plain-clothes Japanese detective, who had come in to inter- 
view me. I told him all that I knew, and he was exceedingly 
mild toward me, when I tell you he was the one who at the 
police station almost tortured our shoe boy to death. He is the 
acknowledged spy on all foreigners and the official torturer of 
our schoolboys. j 

“t The interview was brief, he saying that the sick boy was yet 
a prisoner, and ‘hereafter if I wished to visit him I must first 
apply to the police for permission. It was like thin ice, seeing 
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how far I could go without ‘breaking through. I was really dis- 
appointed, for I thought I was going to get inside the jail for 
‘sure. .A community phone call had ‘been sounded, announcing 
that T was missing, ahd a member of the legal committee was 
about to set: out for the police station when I returned. 

We foreigners enjoy little freedom, nor are we safe under 
the present Japan and United States of America agreements. 
Ask Uncle Sam. 


MANY CASES or TORTURE, 


„„This ease is not an isolated one. Scores, hundreds, of 
similar cases could be cited and fully substantiated. Every 
police station is u veritable hell on earth. Every human refine- 
ment in brutality is known there, and such brutality is perpe- 
‘trated as would blister the tongue to utter. Men are known to 
‘have ‘been ‘beaten to. death, and their bodies handed over to their 


|| Félatives to bury. Others have been beaten until crippled for 


life, and then released, to be a burden on their families until 
the day -af their death. * + + 

Note that the shoe boy had been in the hospital 38 days 
already when the interview was held. When will he be ready 
for trial? Still, at is understood that he is to receive nine months 
in the penitentiary. This was practically decided by the police 
Officers even before being brought to trial. The court simply 
goes through the form of trying him, and sentences him as the 
police have suggested. 

“* Occasionally, instead of imprisoning the men, they are let 
off with only 90 blows of the bamboo rod, and that this isno light 
matter you may well imagine. No man could endure it all at 
once, so the 90 blows are administered 80 per day for three suc- 
cessive days. A large number of eases now coming to the private 
hospitals are af men who have been thus beaten until they are 
nearly done for. 

All this in a land which. boasts before the world of. its thor- 
oughly acquired modern civilization, an associate of the great 
allied mations of the world.. „When will such mockery 
as this end and men be called what they really are?’ 


REVOLTING (TRPATMENT OF WOMEN. 


The following is u signed statement by an American residing 
in Korea, dated April 22, 1919: 

„The exnmination of women -who have been arrested for 
activity in the independence movement is the most disgraceful 
and humiliating possible. It will shave to be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Japanese feel no shame when nude in the Pres- 
ence of the other sex. On the other hand, the Korean and 
Chinese women have the same feeling of delicacy as Europeans. 
They feel intense shame when seen by another. 

»The Japanese know ‘this, and so when they put the Korean 
women in the question box —this, mind you, is before they are 
condemned at all—they are stripped absolutely naked. They are 
‘stripped not after they go to the room where they are questioned, 
but in their rooms of confinement, and that by gendarmes, 

From there they have to walk across an open court, where 
they can be seen by anyone who pleases. Sometimes they are 
accompanied ‘by a Japanese female and sometimes not. It might 
also be said that each time they wash they have to take off 
the thin kimona which they wear in prison and stand naked 
before others While they wash. 

„Their arraigument is before men, of course, and the chief 
part of the examination is to make the pain of the humiliation 
just as intense as possible. Unmarried girls, as well as Bible 
women who have lived in ‘homes of refinement and who have 
been used to nothing else than the courtesies due their sex, are 
thus outrageously treated. They are called bad women in the 
most revolting terms just because they have shouted the 
street, “ Hurrah for Korea!” , 

Some women who tried to cover themselves had their hands 
tied behind them. One Bible woman had her arm wrenched 
out of its socket by this process.. 

But this is not all. Some were kicked in the stomach and 
otherwise roughly treated by these fiendish men. Some of us 
have heard terrible tales about the German treatment of women 
in Belgium and France, and, though the awful depths have 
not yet been reached here, we see the training of the same 


In one section of the country the women are not safe in 
their homes during the day. They spend the daytime in the 
‘hills and come to their homes only at night. 

The Japanese are great sticklers for the truth when it 
comes from others. So let others read and understand. We 
have here sworn statements from women thus treated, which 
can be produced when needed.“ 
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CHRISTIAN VILLAGE WIPED OUT. 

“Christians murdered and burned by Japanese soldiers.”— 
Japan Advertiser, Tokyo, April 29, 1919. 

“The following is the most terrible story yet verified. The 
American vice consul and the British acting consul, as well as 
many others, have personally visited the scene and have pro- 
tested against such acts. The governor general was compelled 
to admit the offense, and the following article gives the general 
fact: 

“Statement of H. H. Underwood, a missionary resident in 
Seoul, as to trip to neighborhood of Pal Tan, market town in 
country of Buwon-Kyongki Province, April 16: 

Party left Seoul about 9.30 a. m. by writer’s auto and pro- 
ceeded to Pal Tan by way of Buwon and Osan, a distance of 
slightly over 46 miles in all. About 2 miles before reaching 
Pal Tan a large cloud of smoke was seen rising from behind a 
market town. The car was stopped for lunch here, and the 
writer strolled oyer to a near-by cluster of houses and, finding 
a farmer, engaged him in conversation. After a little prelimi- 
nary talk the following took place: 

„II. H. Underwood. What is that smoke? 

„Farmer. That is a village that has been burned. 

II. H. U. When was it burned? 

„. Yesterday. 

„H. H. U. How was it burned? 

“ir, (glancing around fearfully). By the soldiers. 

„H. H. U. Why? Did the people riot or shout for inde- 
pendence? 

„. No; but that is a Christian village. 

„After lunch we drove to the town, leaving the car, as it 
was impossible to cross the stream at the entrance to the town. 
We walked past the police station, which is situated where the 
two main roads entering the town meet. A file of soldiers of 
the Seventy-eighth Regiment was standing outside the station. 
As we were passing a Japanese policeman came out and de- 
manded where we were going, ordering us into the station. 
We entered as two Japanese officers got up and left. We all 
noticed their shoulder straps, which are red, with three stars. 
This, I am told, is the badge of first sergeant. The policeman 
who had ordered us into the station shouldered a carbine and 
followed the officers. In a moment we saw them setting off on 
the road to Nemyang, with the policeman in the lead. 

r. Curtice then presented his card to the officer and con- 
versed with him in Japanese. I do not speak Japanese, but I 
know a little, and followed a large part of the conversation. 
After chatting about the roads, bridges, mutual acquaintances 
in Seoul, etc., Mr. Curtice asked about the fire. The chief 
said there had been a small fire, but that it did not amount 
to much. 

80 ONLY “A LITTLE DISTURBANCE.” 

„When asked about the disturbance he said that there had 
been a little disturbance in that part of the country, but that it 
was now over. Some more general conversation took place. 
Mr. Curtice asked if rickshas could be procured in the town, as 
we would like to make a little excursion to see the fire. The 
chief asked, What fire?” Mr. Curtice said the near-by one, 
and that we would probably like to take a little ride of 3 or 4 
miles in the country. 

The chief seemed a little surprised, but said, “ Yes,” and 
sent a policeman with us to the ricksha stand, where we hired 
three rickshas and set out. The tillage from which the smoke 
was rising was not more than a mile from town, and after a 
short ride we left the ricksha and walked around the foot of 
the hill on the sides of which the village had been. 

„Our estimate and the statements of the Koreans that the 
village had consisted of about 40 houses agreed. Only 4 or 5 
were left standing. The rest were heaps of smoking ashes, 
with fiames still visible here and there. We saw groups of 
women, children, and old men sitting on the hillside above the 
village watching the ruins in dumb despair. 

“*We walked the entire length of the village, and about half- 

Way up saw the corpse of a young man terribly burned, lying 
just outside a building which we learned later had been the 
church. This body was photographed where it lay. 

„After going the length of the village we came back along the 
hillside and called to a man sitting in one of the groups men- 
tioned. He held his head in this hands and said that every- 
thing he had and all the results of years of hard work had 
gone. I condoled with him and asked when the fire occurred. 
He said, “About this time yesterday (2 p 

„H. H. Underwood. How did it start? 

“t Korean. Why, the soldiers. 

“H, H. U. Were many people burned or hurt? 

„„ K. The soldiers killed all the Christians who were in the 
church. 


„ m.).“ 
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“H, H. U. What were they in the church on a Tuesday 
afternoon for? 

K. The soldiers came and ordered all the Christians to 
gather in the church. 

H. H. U. Were there women in the church, too? 

„K. No; the women were told not to come. 

H. H. U. Well, after the Christians gathered in the church 
what happened? 

„K. The soldiers fired on them and also used their knives, 
swords, and bayonets, and then set fire to the church. 

„H. H. U. How did the houses catch? 

„K. Some caught from the church and others on the other 
side, where the wind did not carry the flames, were set on fire 
by the soldiers. 

„H. H. U. How is it you are alive? 

K. I am not a Christian, and only the Christians were or- 
dered to gather. 

„H. H. U. Your house was also burned? 

„K. Yes; there are the ruins [pointing]. 

H. H. U. But there are a few houses left. How about those? 

„K. Those stood by themselves, and after the fire had been 
set in several places if the rest did not catch they did not set 
them on fire. 

THIRTY KILLED IN A CHURCH, 

„HI. H. U. About how many were killed in the church? 

„K. Thirty. 

“*T then left this Korean and walked over to another group. 
Here there were several young women with babies and old women 
and a young boy of about 19 or 20. These people were Christians 
and knew Dr. Noble, of the North Methodist Mission, in whose 
district this church was. I asked the same, or nearly the same, 
questions, and got the same answers as to time, method, number 
killed, the setting of the fire, etc. 

asked the young man how he happened to be alive, and he 
replied that he had been away gathering wood on the hills and 
had returned at night to find all his male friends and relations 
dead and buried under the flaming ruins of the church, 

The people were absolutely destitute. Here and there a 
few household goods had been snatched from the flames, but none 
of the little groups seemed to have more than a very small bowl 
of rice or grain for all the survivors, and they said that most of 
them had lost their grain seeds for the coming year and every- 
thing, including domestic animals, on which they were very 
dependent. 

“* We bid good-by to the group, after taking their picture, and 
walked through the village to one of the houses that was still 
standing. Here one owner was a very old man, who said that 
his house stood alone and had not caught fire and had not been 
Set because he was not a Christian. His account of the event 
tallied in every way with that of the others. 

“*He also did not know how many had been killed, but put 
the number at about 30. After taking a few more photos we 
returned to the rickshas and started back to the town. The 
ricksha coolies offered to take us to another place about 3 miles 
farther on, where the same thing had happened a few days be- 
fore. They yolunteered that about 15 places had been burned, 
and in most cases Christian centers. 

„This tallied with other stories and with reports brought up 
to Seoul to the missionaries in charge of the district. The sol- 
diers had been brought in by auto about 2 weeks or 10 days 
before, and the first villages had been burned at that time. The 
chief of police had reported that the trouble had been over for 
some time, and we heard no accusations that there had been any 
violence on the part of the Koreans in this village which we 
visited ; but the police claim that violence had been committed in 
other places. We bade good-by to the police and returned to 
Seoul by auto, as we had come, reaching Seoul about 5.30. 

The governor general says that the lieutenant in charge of 
the troops who committed this crime has been punished. We 
should like to know whether this means removal from his present 
post and promotion to a higher position somewhere else. 

THE BURNING OF TYUNGJIU CHURCH, 

„The burning of the Christian church buildings seems to be 
a favorite pastime of the military, including the police, at 
present. Attempts are made to prove that the burning is done 
by nonbelievers who are disgusted with the Christians and are 
anxious to get rid of them. But the evidence is too strong 
against the military that they themselves are inciting the 
people to do the work, while they usually take a place in the 
background and are righteously indignant when the crimes 
have been committed. Yes; there are cases, as you can see 
from the article on the murder and burning of Christians 
above, that they have done the deeds themselves.“ 

“We give two accounts herewith of the burning of the 
church at Tyungju, North Pyengen Province. The one is by 
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the Seoul Press, a government-controlled paper, and the other 
by the pastor of the church, an American missionary, who saw 
the church and made careful investigation. The reader is at 
liberty to draw his conclusions: 

“*Christian church burned. (Seoul Press, April 13, 1919.) 

“*On Tuesday, at 6 a. m., fire broke out in a Christian church 
at Tyungju, site of a district office in North Pyengen Province, 
and the whole building was reduced to ashes. 

The loss is estimated at 10,000 yen. It is suspected that 
some Koreans, detesting the purposeless agitation, have been 
driven by their bitter indignation to commit incendiarism at 
the expense of the church.’ 

„The following is from the pastor of the church: 

“* Burning of Tyungja church. On April 8 gendarmes came 
to the large, newly built church in Tyungju city, gathered 
the mats and other furniture together, and set fire to them. 
They also put out the fire. The Christians have been bending 
every energy to the building and paying for this building. 

„On April 9, at night, as on the 8th, a large pile of com- 
bustible material was heaped upon the pulpit and set on fire. 
A deacon of the church rang the bell and a few Christians 
came together and put it out. The next morning the police 
commanded the Christians who had houses near the church 
to move away, the pretext being that they had set fire to the 
church. 

„„On April 10 combustibles were put all about the church 
and soaked in coal oil and then set on fire. They also rang 
the bell, but no one came, and the church burned to the 
ground. 

“*On April 11 the wife of the pastor and some of the church 
officers were called up and rebuked for burning the church. 
They also gave them a lecture on what low-down rascals the 
Christians were, stating that not a single person would come 
out to help put out the fire. As a matter of fact, any appearing 
on the streets at night are severely beaten and otherewise mis- 
treated.’ 

“There was a statement in the Japanese press that Chris- 
tians set the church on fire to show their disapproval of the 
leaders of the church in the independence movement. No com- 
ments needed. 

In conclusion, after publishing what are alleged to be 
violently anti-American articles from certain Japanese news- 
papers, the report of the Presbyterian investigators says: 

“*Tt is unnecessary to say more, These articles speak for 
themselves. The reader can judge of the attitude of the press 
when the Government permits such stuff to be printed. As the 
press always is under the censor here, when such stuff is 
printed the Government becomes morally responsible. The 
truth is prohibited. Falsehoods and libels are allowed. Such 
a course of action only endangers the relations of the Govern- 
ments concerned.’ ” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the war has sapped the 
foundation of society. It came very near to destroying all hope 
for lasting peace for this generation of men. In a world broken 
away from the fundamental principles of right and justice for 
the protection of humanity, where no court of common arbitra- 
tion exists, where the selfish passions and desires of men are 
the ruling cause that shapes their course, where no ideals of 
equity and fair play are established as a guide to human con- 
duct, the sword—the sword alone—must and will shape the 
destiny of suffering humanity. 

Must we continue to make the sword the sole arbiter of justice 
and right, or has the time arrived in the progress of the world’s 
civilization when the sword shall become merely the instrument 
by which the decrees of nations, founded on established prin- 
ciples, shall be enforced? An ever-increasing sense of public 
justice, sustained by the ever-strengthening power of freedom 
of thought and action among the masses of men, is crystallizing 
into a universal sentiment in civilized nations for the recognition 
of a court of final judgment to guide the future destiny of the 
world, rather than leave the decision to the blood-stained decree 
coming from the battle field. 

I am forever opposed to war, except a war of defense. Peace 
should be the foremost policy of our country. There may be 
nations who in the past were forced to make war that they might 
live. Not so with us; our fathers gave to us as a sacred heritage 
the most wonderful country that has ever cradled a great civili- 
zation in the progress of the world. Great, fertile plains, capa- 
ble of producing food for a population ten times larger than 
our own, mountains and hills holding in their everlasting em- 
brace treasures of raw material such as the world knows not of 
elsewhere—coal and iron, lead and copper, gold and silver with 
but few exceptions, every raw material that is needed to build 
the greatest industrial nation that the dreams of man can 
imagine. We possess a people who for industry, courage, and 


virtue stand unrivaled on the globe. Within our borders we 
are a world to ourselves, possessing every attribute that makes 
man strong, great, and self-sustaining. We stand alone, the 
foremost Nation on our hemisphere, protected on all sides with 
3 barriers to defend us from the aggression of a foreign 
‘oe. 

You may say: Then, why should we become involved in an 
alliance that may drag us into the disputes, the disasters, and 
the dangers of other nations?” This was the doctrine our 
fathers believed in, and one that I am slow to yield. But we 
face a condition, not a theory. Since the foremost patriot of all 
the great men who have held allegiance to our flag advised his 
countrymen against becoming involved in entangling alliances 
the mind of man has invented, discovered, and perfected the 
railroad and the steamship, the telegraph and the telephone, the 
submarine and the aeroplane, the high explosives and the deadly 
gases. In Washington’s time men voyaged across the sea for 
more than a month to reach the European shore; in our day 
men have flown across the Atlantic Ocean in 16 hours. Time 
and space have been eliminated. Dangers to our people and our 
Republic that were not dreamed of a century ago confront us 
to-day at our very doors, a threatening menace to our lives, 
our civilization, and our institutions. Shall we continue to 
dream of the ideals of the past, or meet as practical men the 
dangers of the future? For me there is but one course to pursue. 

The era of territorial expansion has passed; the era of social 
development is here. We must face the conditions as we find 
them. Many of the difficulties of the past arose from the fact 
that the countries of higher civilization were becoming densely 
crowded, and those of more primitive life controlled large un- 
occupied areas, possessing vast natural resources. The instinct 
inherited from the tribal life of remote ancestors remained the 
governing cause that guided the course of nations long after it 
was repudiated as being unmoral in the life of individuals. For 
the last four centuries, the policy of most of the great nations 
has been to settle the waste places, and if it could be done with- 
out too much danger, to exploit the lands of their weaker neigh- 
bors. Foree was, and continued to be, the foremost virtue of 
national life, until it took the combined strength of the world 
to destroy the last great monster, reared h a century of 
treason against humanity and imbued with the desire to absorb 
and destroy all other peoples of the world, their commerce, and 
their ideals, making the sword the sole arbiter of the destiny of 
man, and enthroning force as the ideal of modern civilization. 

Has the suffering of the Great War taught us nothing? Must 
we lapse back to the barbarous national morals of the past, with- 
out an effort to reach out for a new ideal of national life that 
will make it as unmoral for a nation to murder, rob, and plunder 
because it has the power as it has been for an individual to do 
so? Has not the time come for the universal establishment of 
order and justice, the development of national resourtes for the 
benefit of all, the establishment of the freedom of the seas to 
the commerce of all lands, the repudiation of the grinding down 
of the weaker peoples of the earth, the restraint of international 
greed and monopoly by the enlightened nations of the world in a 
high court of good morals, and the destruction as a common 
enemy of any nation that hereafter claims the right to live by 
the sword? If this be true, then we must not close the book of 
the Great War without making an earnest effort to baptize anew 
the Old World into a new and moral life for national existence. 

The most important treaty-that has ever been negotiated is 
now pending before the Senate of the United States for ratifica- 
tion, amendment, or rejection. It purposes to end the Great 
War, to restore our country to peace conditions. It comes to 
us after many months of deliberation and consideration by our- 
selves and nations with whom we have been associated in the 
war. Its terms have been acceded to by the nations with whom 
we have been at war. It is not the product of the desires or the 
conclusions of any one nation, but it reflects the compromises 
that the compelling power of the world’s desire for an early peace 
has forced the allied nations to accept and agree upon in order 
that the peoples of the whole world may hereafter pursue the 
paths of peace and abandon the pursuit of war. Under these 
conditions it can hardly be expected that the terms agreed upon 
will be entirely satisfactory to all the parties to the contract, 
and in some of its details it probably does not reflect the senti- 
ments of any of them. The question that confronts the Senate 
is not whether the treaty reflects the views and traditions of tha 
American people entirely, but as to whether, taken as a whole, 
it is best to accept it in its entirety and immediately end the 
period of the war, or as to whether some of its terms are so 
repugnant to the true interests of our ple that we should 
reject the treaty by amendment or repudiation and endeavor at 
a later date to reopen the peace negotiations with the hope or 
expectation of improving the terms from which we desire to dis- 
sent. 
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The contract treats with the most momentous problems that 
have ever been dealt with at any one time in the world's his- 
tory. The map of the world is to be changed. Old landmarks 
are to be destroyed and new ones erected. The governments 
of hundreds of millions of people are to be changed and re- 
established. The commercial and industrial life of the world 
is to be reorganized and readjusted. Great indemnities are to 
be exacted from the fallen foes, and restraints in armament, 
industry, and commerce placed upon them. These questions, and 
many others, were the burning issues that surrounded the peace 
table at Paris. They represented the future life of great nations 
and many peoples. They were the vital issues to be solved. 
They were questions of to-day, but most of these issues are not 
in close contact with the life of our own Nation. Although they 
may mean much to us in the future, their importance is not 
realized by the people of our country to-day. So far as I have 
heard, there seems to be but little sentiment, if any, reflected in 
the public prints and in the talk of men against the acceptance 
of the verdict of the tribunal of peace so far as it relates to 
these grave and important matters. The discordant thought 
of the people at home relates to a question of the future, and 
not to the issues of the present. The foremost question in the 
mind of America to-day is the future preservation of the peace 
of the world, and well may this be so. We were a peaceful, in- 
dustrious Nation, living without the desire to despoil our neigh- 
bors, content within ourselves, seeking only after high ideals 
of justice and right in all the affairs of national life—patient 
to an extreme degree with those who affronted us, endeavoring 
always to keep the peace—and yet, without fault on our part, 
without the desire for war, a ruthless foe fired on our flag, 
sank our ships, and, without our having any opportunity to 
avoid it, droye us into the bloodiest war that the world has 
ever known. We were compelled to sacrifice many thousands 

of lives of our brave and gallant sons. In carrying on the war 

we have spent billions of dollars that will be a burden on our 
lives and our resources for more than a generation to come. 
We profit nothing as a result of the war, except that profit which 
comes to all men who stand courageously for the right and 
strike down the wrong—the profit that comes from the honor 
and respect of the peoples of the world. Well may we say, 
“Has the world gained anything by the destruction of the 
barbarous Hun, if the conditions that he created in this war 
may come again?” And, therefore, the question that is fore- 
most in the thoughts of our people is whether or not it is possi- 
ble for man to establish a rule of law and justice as a sub- 
stitute for the rule of power and force. 

From these sentiments has come the desire for a league of 
nations, a coming together of the peoples of the earth to estab- 
lish a high court of justice for the final arbitrament of the dis- 
putes of men that have heretofore carried their peoples to the 
battle fields of the earth. I hear no one dispute the fact that it 
is far better to settle national disputes by arbitration rather 
than by the sword, and it appears to me that the sole contention 
in reference to the approval of those clauses in the pending 
treaty of peace that establish a constitution for a league of na- 
tions is whether the proposed plan is strong enough in itself to 
accomplish the desired end, or whether the strength of the plan 
may lead to the destruction of national independence and inter- 
fere with the great principle of self-determination in the inner 
life of the nations of the world. 

There have been many causes of war in the past, but the 
dominating causes of war among the great nations of the world 
have been the desire for the possession of lands and colonies, 
commercial concessions and expanded markets, the enlarge- 
ment of national domain that appeals to the sense of greatness 
and power, and the desire of each particular nation to dominate 
and rule the internal affairs of other nations. These great 
causes of war may be paraphrased in two words: “ National 
selfishness.” Until the civilization of the world is prepared to 
dethrone its own selfish ideals and to recognize the rights of 
other peoples, the inherent causes of war must continue to 
exist. 

I am not prepared to say that the adoption of the present 
treaty carries within itself the elimination of these causes of 
war or that in the end there will be no more wars; but I do 
say that within the folds of this treaty we find an agreement 
between the great nations of the world that will probably in 
the future carry the questions of national dispute to a court of 
final arbitration, and in many, if not most, instances avoid the 
horrors and injustices of war. For my purposes in this argu- 
ment it is not necessary to refer to the clauses affecting the 
organization of the league of nations. The league is a form of 
government, and every Government must have defined the de- 
tails of its organized life and the principles for which it was 
created. In passing, let me say that I do not regard the or- 


ganization of the league as a supergovernment. No supergov- 
ernment could exist without power to maintain itself. Within 
itself the league has no power to levy taxes, and without reve- 
nue a government can not long exist. The league has no power 
to raise armies and navies, and without military forces it can 
not defend itself. It is therefore not a supergovernment, but a 
federation of States, dependent for its existence upon the fu- 
ture voluntary acquiescence in its continued life of a few of the 
great nations of the world. Within the terms of the contract 
is carried the provision that any of the signatory powers to the 
created organization may withdraw upon giving two years’ 
notice. The announcement of withdrawal from the compact by 
either France, the United States, or Great Britain would at 
once destroy the binding force and moral power of the league 
in the world’s affairs. So, with the right to withdraw, I feel 
that there is no need to fear the dangerous surrender of any 
of the fundamental principles and rights of the American peo- 
ple. Therefore I am willing to take it and try it and hope that 
from the seed that is planted to-day, in its fruition the final 
peace of the world may be found. 

I am more interested in the principles enunciated in the clauses 
relating to the league of nations than I am in the powers given 
for its government, for on these principles the future life of the 
league must depend. I would have been glad to subscribe to a 
contract that would have arbitrarily limited the armaments of 
the world. Such a decree is not found within the contract, but 
there is a covenant that seeks to keep the peace of the world, 
that authorizes the executive council of the league to consider 
how much the present armaments of nations should be reduced, 
and submit its conclusions to each member nation of the league, 


which may then agree or not agree to accept the recommenda- 


tion. In other words, each nation will finally agree to the limi- 
tation of its own armament and, having so agreed, must keep 
it as long as it remains a member of the league. This is not a 
strong or a definite agreement, but out of its terms I am hopeful 
that there will come a gradual disarmament of the world, the 
lifting of the burden of the preparation for war from the shoul- 
ders of striving humanity, and the greater inducement to settle 
disputes through the high court of arbitration rather than the 
decision of brutal force. 

Another vital principle that we are asked to agree to is that 
all of the members of the league shall submit differences be- 
tween them that are not capable of being settled by negotiation 
before a tribunal to be composed of judges or arbitrators agreed 
to by them, and after entering into the arbitration they are re- 
quired to abide by the award. Should either party to the dispute 
refuse to agree to arbitration, the executive council of the league 
is required to mediate between them and endeavor to secure a vol- 
untary settlement of the questions involved. If it fails in this,. 
the council is to report on the facts. If the report is unanimous, 
the member nations are to carry it into effect. If it is not unani- 
mous, it is to be published, and there the matter will end, so far 
as the league is concerned, except that the moral suasion of the 
verdict rendered may have the power to avoid the arbitrament 
of arms. 

Another principle involved that will aid the world in guarding 
against war is a clause in the covenant which provides that the 
nation shall not begin war until three months after the arbitra- 
tion award or the recommendation of a compromise. This un- 
doubtedly will operate as a great restraint against war. It is 
not at all probable that nations involved will not allow the three 
months’ limit to expire before attempting actual hostilities under 
any circumstances and take the chances of bringing on their 
heads the condemnation of the other nations of the world. 
Three months’ time for consideration and reflection, with the 
world looking on and discussing the problems involved, is more 
likely to point the road to peace than to find the way to war. 

The greatest principle of the league tending to keep the peace 
of the world is that which declares that “the high contracting 
parties to this treaty shall undertake to respect and preserve 


against external aggression the political independence and the 


territorial integrity of every member of the league.” Most of 
the wars that have been waged in the ages that have passed 
have had as their governing cause the desire to conquer and 
control another people, or to expand the territory of the country 
that is the aggressor in the war. Prevent the incentive for wars 
growing out of a selfish desire for aggression, as the over- 
weening force of this covenant will do, and few actual causes of 
war will remain that can not without difficulty or danger be 
submitted to the high court of arbitration. 

I have therefore reached the conclusion that, as a Nation, 
we will be better off in the world’s affairs by accepting the terms 
of the organization of the present league of nations than to 
destroy all opportunity for the establishment of a world’s tri- 
bunal of peace by the rejection of the treaty at this time, and I 
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shall therefore cast my vote against all amendments proposed 
to the treaty that may delay its ratification and send it back 
to Paris for further delay and deliberation, I shall vote for 
the ratification of the treaty as a whole, believing, as I do, that 
although it may have imperfections within its folds, and it may 
not express in its entirety the high ideals of everlasting peace, 
yet that it is a long step in the right direction. It is the build- 
ing of the road that leads away from the war and the cruelties 
of strife. It is the starting of the highway of peace, that may 
ultimately carry us to the establishment of the high principles 
of equity, right, and justice between all men of all nations. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words on 
the subject of a league of nations. 

Assuming that it were possible to form a league of nations 
which would— 

First. Insure to the peoples of the world a lasting peace, by 
the prevention of wars between nations; 

Second. Preserve the sovereignty of the citizens of the United 
States so that they would at all times ve free to decide questions 
affecting their own nationality and inherent rights, such as con- 
trol of immigration and the levying of proper tariff rates; and 

Third. Leave exclusively to the decision of the United States 
Government the policies which it could adopt, from time to time, 
for the control of its foreign affairs and in dealing with other 
nations— 

Such a league would appeal to me as one to which the United 
States should subscribe as a member. 

The covenant for a league of nations as incorporated in the 
treaty of peace being negotiated with Governments of the Cen- 
tral Powers and other nations does not properly provide for any 
one of the three conditions above named; therefore, in my 
opinion, it should not be approved by the Senate of the United 
States without first making certain reservations or modifica- 
tions which would cure these defects. 

The suggestions for amendment proposed by Hon. Elihu Root 
appear to cover what is needed to put the covenant in acceptable 
form, although further changes may be deemed advisable. I 
believe that the thorough discussion by the Senate of the pro- 
posed league and of the treaty of peace is a national duty, with 
a view to seeking, fairly and impartially, the most practical 
methods to be employed for the maintenance of a lasting peace. 
While it is probable that the problems involved can be worked 
out in a satisfactory manner, which I hope will be done, and the 
approval of the Senate given, I am strongly opposed to the accept- 
ance of the league in its present form. 

It has been my endeavor to give earnest consideration to this 
most important subject with an open mind and without refer- 
ence to party affiliation. My strong feeling has been that the in- 
terests of the United States are paramount and must be given 
precedence, while the affairs and claims of foreign nations are 
only entitled to take second place, in the consideration of the sub- 
ject by the Senate. 

ADDRESS ON MILITARY JUSTICE. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I desire to present and have referred 
to the Committee on Printing an address delivered by Lieut. Col. 
S. T. Ansell on June 26, 1919, at Bedford Springs, Pa., before 
the Pennsylvania Bar Association, having reference to military 
justice. It is with a view to having it printed as a public docu- 
ment that I ask to have it referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The address will be referred 
to the Committee on Printing. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ball Gronna McNary Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Hale oses Smoot 
Capper Harding Nelson Spencer 
Chamberlain Harris New Stanley 
Colt Harrison Newberry Sterlin 
Cummins Hitcheock Norris Sutherland 
Curtis Johnson, Calif, Nugent wanson 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Overman Thomas 
Dillingham Kellogg Owen ‘Trammell 

ge Kenyon Phelan Underwood 
Elkins Keyes Phipps Wadsworth 
Fall King Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Kirby Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
France Knox Ransdell Warren 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Robinson Watson 
Gay Lodge Sheppard Williams 
Gerry McCormick Simmons Wolcott 
Gore McKellar Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators have 
answered to their names, There is 2 quorum present. 
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A WORLD CONSTITUTION. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I read this morning an edi- 


‘torial written by Mr. C. P. J. Mooney, the editor of the Com- 


mercial Appeal, of Memphis, Tenn., entitled “A world consti- 
tution.” Jt strikes me as one of the most intelligent and 
thorough discussions of the necessity of a league of peace that 
I have read for some time. I therefore desire to have it in- 
serted in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


A WORLD CONSTITUTION. 


“Unless the Senate of the United States ratifies the treaty of 
peace as it is now written the Great War will have been fought 
in vain. - , 

“The part the United States took in the war will be a waste 
of human life, property, and suffering unless there follows 
something by which the dangers of recurring wars are reduced. 

“The thing offered is the league of peace. No document is 
more simple. It is clear and definite. It seeks to bring about 
a concert of action between all of the great powers of the 
world, under which disputes between nations and quarrels be- 
tween races may be adjusted without a resort to violence. 

“The main points of the opposition urged against the league 
by our Senators and their supporters are similar to the main 
objections to the Constitution of the United States when it was 
up for ratification. There were many brilliant men, most of them 
erratic, who are yet famous in the history of America, that op- 
posed violently what we have come to regard as the greatest 
guarantor of our national life and our personal liberties. 

“The Constitution of the United States brought 13 independ- 
ent States together. For many months several States held out 
against ratification, and it was finally adopted after an exceed- 
ingly close vote in New York. This victory in New York was 
due to the work of Alexander Hamilton. 

“Our Constitution has survived the changes of more than a 
century. It survived the great Civil War. 

“When the Constitution was adopted it provided for an ad- 
justment of disputes between States and for a settlement of 
differences between citizens of various States through a Su- 
preme Court. This great court has developed every principle 
in the Constitution which had to do with the right and liberty 
of the citizen. It has rendered decisions which have been 
obeyed without question. In other countries such decisions 
might have caused a change of government or a resort to 
violence. To the glory of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, no citizen and no State have ever been deprived of a 
privilege or a right which justly belongs to him or it. 

“The league of nations is a world constitution. Its supreme 
object is the liberty and peace of peoples. Going into it, no 
nation will be deprived of any present right or privilege. 

“There are other things in these days than brute force by 
which adjustments are made. Order and peace can be main- 
tained by good sense and common sense. When the. peace 
league has made a decision the common sense and good sense 
of the world, of the members of the league, behind that decision 
will ordinarily cause its enforcement. 

“England and the United States have for the last hundred 
years adjusted many sharp disputes by arbitration. The United 
States for a hundred years has brought about peaceful settle- 
ment of acute questions with Russia, Germany, Italy, Japan, and 
France. It is true we had a war with Spain, but that war was 
for the liberation of a people. 

“So, if two nations agree by a set of treaties to adjust ques- 
tions peacefully, may not a combination of nations, by one 
general treaty through one great clearing house, also adjust 
their differences? 

“ Suppose the United States, after the armistice, had quickly 
withdrawn from the conference, and suppose that nothing except 
individual treaties had been made with Germany. There would 
have been merely a recess in war. 

“For 50 years Germany has worked hard for an idea that 
the German people have held for 1,200 years—since the days of 
Charlemagne. That idea is that the Teutonic race is superior 
to other races, and therefore should dominate the world. Ger- 
many has been controlled by this idea for 1,200 years and has 
been feverishly working to put it in force for 50 years. Ger- 
many will not give up the idea within six months. 

It is necessary, then, for the other nations to hold together 
under some sort of compact until this thought is extirpated 
from the minds of Germany and the Teutons come to realize, 
as Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Americans do, that they are 
not by nature superior to other people and have no right superior 
to other people. 


The 
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“The world can not stand for a hundred years such a war 


as we have gone through. Even now we realize the damage that 
has been done to the established order. The waste of this war 
must be repaired. England, France, and Italy must be rehabili- 
tated. We must have a season of peace to readjust our own 
affairs. In the league of nations there is the only hope of 
directing the mind of the world into peaceful channels. 
“During the war we demanded that certain subject people 
should be made free. These new nations are like toddling in- 
fants. They must be held by the hands until they are able to 
walk alone. If they are now left to their own devices, it would, 
have been better for them had they not been given a vision of 
liberty. 
“And yet some Senators say that we should live to ourselves. 
The logic of this is that we should trade only among ourselves; 
that our people should not go through the lanes of the world, 
We should become as remote from the rest of the world as an 
interior country of Asia. We should close our minds, ears, and 
eyes to all things outside. 
“Tt was the lack of isolation that helped us win our liberty. 
The first act of the United States after the Declaration of In- 
dependence during the War of the Revolution was an ‘ entangling 
alliance’ with France, and owing to that ‘entangling alliance’ 
we and the French were able to beat the British. 
“Tf we are to remain a civilized and enlightened people we 
must undertake the duties that civilization and enlightenment 
impose upon us. At first the cave dwellers sought to live with- 
out entangling alliances. Human society could not begin to 
form until after the cave dwellers changed their viewpoint. 
China and Korea sought this method. Look at them now. 
Japan abandoned seclusion. 
“The Senators say the Monroe doctrine is threatened. These 
Senators to be logical should, if they oppose the league of 
nations, also demand the abrogation of the Monroe doctrine. 
“ The Monroe doctrine was fought by a great force in America 
because ‘it committed the United States to an interminable 
series of foreign wars.’ The Monroe doctrine is intact with us 
as a member of the league of nations. The league of nations is 
a development of the unselfish principle of the Monroe doctrine, 
and applies it to the entire world. 
“The opposition of the Senators is partisan and personal. 
The Members of that body have fooled away months in discuss- 
ing. the treaty of peace, even before it was before them. They 
want to continue to fiddle while this country is threatened with 
conflagration. The people should demand that they ratify the 
treaty, and ratify it at once, and then that they try to develop 
‘their inteHects so as to grasp some of our tremendous domestic 
problems. 
“The country is running away with itself. We are in a 
hectic stage of getting money without working for it. We are 
in the midst of an orgy of speculation and gambling. The 
necessaries of life, more abundant than they have been for a 
generation, are mounting sky-high in price. Labor is discon- 
tented, and has a right to be. Instead of organization there is 
disorganization. The laboring man and capitalists are both 
getting big profits, but these profits are apparently on paper. 
In many cases they do not purchase those things necessary for 
the well-being of the individual. 
“We should have a program of legislation for the happi- 
ness and the good of people. 
“Heretofore our legislators have measured prosperity in dol- 
lars and cents. It is a false measure. 
Legislation should tend toward making living conditions 
tolerable for every man who has the will to labor. 
“The Senate should ratify the treaty at once and then give 
attention to these things. For there are certain evil forces, 
material and spiritual, at work in this country which will de- 
stroy us unless they are overcome. 
A majority of the American people are behind President 
Wilson. He tells them that the treaty and the league promise 
peace to the world.’ 

Those who have taken part in the great struggle, and their 
fathers and mothers, want that thing done which will reason- 
ably guarantee against a repetition of the bloody transactions 
of the last four years. 

“The treaty is an assurance of peace. A rejection of the 
treaty is a bid to war, to anarchy, and to chaos.” 


ALLEGED GERMAN-JAPANESE TREATY. 


Mr. LODGE. I wish to call up Senate resolution 110, of 
which I gave notice yesterday. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
` There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with amendments. , 


‘ 


The amendments were, in line 1, after the word “be,” to 
insert “and he is hereby“; in line 3, before the word “ treaty,” 
to strike out the“ and insert “any,” and after the word 
“treaty” to insert “purporting to have been projected”; in 
line 5, after the word “ annexed,” to strike out “and to inform 
the Senate whether such treaty has been abrogated under 
clause 2 of article 289 of the treaty with Germany or whether 
it is still in force and effect” and insert “together with any 
information in regard to it which, may be in the possession of 
the State Department, or any further information concerning 
any negotiations between Japan and Germany during the pro- 
gress of the war,” so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the President be, d he is hereby, ted, t 
incompatible with public Interest: te send to the Senate s “gyn oe may 
treaty psyches 3 to have been projected between Germany and Japan, 
ipeferred to in the press dispatch hereto annexed, together with any 
information in regard to it which may be in the ion of the 
State Department, or any further information concerning any negotia- 
tions between Japan Germany during the progress of the war. 


“JAPAN AND FOE IN SECRET PACT—SOVIET GOVERNMENT MAKES PUBLIC 
TREATY BETWEEN NIPPON EMPIRE AND GERMANY. 
“(By United Press.) 7 
“ BUDAPĖST, June 20. 


“The Soviet Government to-day made publie in a wireless dispatch 
from Moscow the following version of an alleged secret treaty negoti- 


ated between Japan and Germany : 
„First. Both parties maa S to lend a help hand to the third 


treaty party (Russia) as soon as compatible with the world’s political 
3 ‘ee the restoration of her internal order, international pres- 
7 wer. 

Second. Japan undertakes the granting to Germany of advantages 
resulting from the most favored nation reciprocity clauses of the 
Se. Russo-Japanese treaty. 

Third. Japan undertakes to permit Germany to participate, in ac- 
cordance with concessions embodied in this special treaty, in Japan’s 
8 treaty rights in China, the parties undertaking to exelude 

oreign powers (United States and Great Britain) from securing fur- 
ther concessions there. 

Fourth. Japan undertakes the safeguarding indirectly of Ger- 
many’s interest in the forthcoming peace conference, striving for 
mum territorial and material disadvantages to Germany.’ 

“The dispatch declared that the alleged treaty was negotiated by 
Oda, Japanese plenipotent „ who arrived in Stockholm on October 
18, 1918, to begin secret conferences with German Ambassador Lucius. 
The Bolsheviki claim that Oda transmitted to Tokyo secret German 
overtures for a — peace, 

Oda and Lucius, agreeing upon the principles of a treaty, later 
went to Berlin to complete the draft, the Bolsheviki charge. The 
German Government approved the document, it was said, but the revo- 
lution rendered it impossible of execution. 

“The alleged existence of such a treaty was first definitely asserted 
by ae Minister Tchitcherin in a recent interview with the United 
Press. he Bolsheviki’s bitter oponon to eged treaty and 
their desire to make it public results, Tchitcherin explained, from the 
fact it could only become operative throngh their overthrow and the 
restoration of the Russian Empire.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I voted against a favor- 
able report on this resolution in committee, but I do not propose 
to resist its passage at this time any more than to make a pro- 
test against resolutions of this kind, based on such a slender 
foundation and haying the natural effect of indicating to a 
friendly country, an associate of ours in the war, that the Sen- 
ate of the United States gives credence to newspaper reports of 
this character. 

It seems to me that to ask the President of the United States 
in this public and official way whether he has information to the 
effect that Japan during the war negotiated with Germany with 
a view to making a separate peace is unworthy of the Senate. 
No possible good can come of it. There is no substantial foun- 
dation for believing that there was such a negotiation. 

If the Senate of the United States or if the Committee on For- 
eign Relations desired to get any actual information it could 
have secured all the information by a private conference with 
the President that it can possibly secure by this open declara- 
tion. 

I object to this resolution because it implies that those who 
introduce the resolution and those who pass the resolution give 
credence to the report that Japan took this attitude during the 
war. I think it is unjust, I think it tends to interfere with the 
friendly relations existing between the two countries, and I can 
see no possible good that can come of it. 

I shall, however, not resist passage of the resolution because 
I realize that the votes are here to secure its passage, but I 
hope when the reply comes from the President it will be the last 
attempt that will be made by the Senate of the United States to 
go on a fishing excursion for the purpose of breeding trouble. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the information about negotia- 
tions of Japan with Germany was printed in a dispatch of the 
United Press which I appended to my resolution, but that is by 
no means the only information in regard to it. It appeared also 
in the Far Eastern Review. I have a memorandum here from 
the Far, Eastern Bureau of New York which is engaged in the 
far eastern business, giving all the details, with which I do not 
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wish to burden the Senate. It does seem to me that where we 
are making a treaty which includes Japan and includes the gift 
to Japan of some 36,000,000 Chinese, which will tend to build up 
very much the Japanese power, we at least ought to know 
whether there is any truth in the very detailed statements which 
have been published both by one of the very great press associa- 
tions and by the Far Eastern Review. For that reason the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations reported this resolution of inquiry. 

It has been stated that a copy of this alleged treaty is in the 
hands of the State Department and has been for some time. Of 
course it is entirely open to the President to refuse the infor- 
mation if he sees fit, but I think it is perfectly reasonable that 
we should know about it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I do not like to let go 
without any comment the statement made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts that this treaty involves a gift to Japan of 
Chinese territory with thirty or forty million Chinese—— 

Mr. LODGE. I did not say that treaty. I said the treaty 
that is before us involves a gift to Japan. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand; I mean the treaty that is 
before the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, if the Senator wants to discuss the 
Shantung provision now, it is open to him to do so, but I wish 
he would let us dispose of the pending resolution. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am going to discuss it for a few mo- 
ments, with the Senator’s permission, 

Germany, as the Senator very. well knows, got her rights and 
privileges in the Shantung Peninsula by a treaty with China 
which was signed in 1898. ; 

Mr. LODGE. I wish the Senator would tell the whole story 
about that treaty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will permit me, I am going 
to do so. 

Mr. LODGE. Begin with the missionaries who were killed 
and the German fleet that went there and extorted the treaty 
under the guns of the fleet. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I repeat that Germany got her rights 
and privileges in the Shantung Peninsula by a treaty which was 
signed in 1898. That was 21 years ago. When this war started 
Japan became a party to the war, and at the instance of the 
other nations involved in the war attacked Germany, then in 
possession of those rights and privileges and properties in the 
Shantung Peninsula, and by act of war Japan took those away 
from Germany in November, 1914. That was two years and a 
half before the United States entered the war, and it was two 
years before China entered the war. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator believe that the treaty be- 
tween Germany and China which he mentions was a treaty that 
was in force and that we ought to respect? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is the Senator’s question and I will 
answer it in this way: I will say it was a treaty which was 
acknowledged by the whole world, including the United States, 
when Mr. Hay was Secretary of State. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, let me ask the Senator another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It was acknowledged under the Repub- 
lican administration of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator acknowledges the treaty, then 
he acknowledges it in toto, does he not? Does the Senator ac- 
knowledge part of it and abrogate a part of it? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, I have had nothing to do with the ac- 
knowledgment. I am reciting history. I am saying that Ger- 
many had a good title, as titles go, to the rights and privileges 
in the Shantung Peninsula, and that the United States officially, 
by the State Department when Hay was Secretary of State, 
acknowledged and recognized Germany’s rights in the Shan- 
tung Peninsula. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; now, let us assume that. Take that 
just as the Senator has it. That treaty contained a provision 
that no rights given by China to Germany under it should be 
assigned to any other nation without China’s consent. If the 
Senator accepts the treaty, he must take that provision with it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. China has consented. 

Mr. NORRIS. By what authority did they give the rights of 
Germany to Japan without China’s consent? 

1 HITCHCOCK, China gave her consent by the treaty of 

15. 

Mr. NORRIS. By the treaty that we have before us now? 

DAT HITCHCOCK. China gave her consent by the treaty of 
1915. 
Mr. NORRIS. With Germany? 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Which China made with Japan, in which 
China said that she would acknowledge and respect and accept 
any arrangement that Japan and Germany made with respect to 
the German possessions in the Shantung Peninsula. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was a treaty which was made in 1915? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It was. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was like the other treaty. It was forced on 
her. It was absolutely forced upon her, and everybody knows it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not discussing how it was done; I 
am discussing the fact that China à 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is claiming that Germany's rights 
in China were by virtue of a treaty? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. s 

Mr. NORRIS. And while I do not believe Germany obtained 
any rights by that kind of a treaty, I am assuming now that she 
acquired just what the Senator claims; but that treaty itself 
provided that Germany should not assign any of those rights 
to any other nation without China’s consent; and I am only 
contending that if you take the position that Germany did ac- 
quire any rights 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. 
a speech. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the Senator has got to stand by all of it 
or none of it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I decline to yield further. My colleague 
imposes upon the privilege of interruption and takes the floor 
away from me. 

It is true that the treaty of 1898 between China and Germany 
contained the provision that the rights should not be assigned 
without the consent of China, but China gave that consent by 
another treaty. 

Mr. NORRIS. China did not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. China gave that consent by another treaty 
made in 1915; and that treaty can easily be put into the RECORD, 
if the Senator is not satisfied with my statement. So I say that 
the right which Germany had on the Shantung Peninsula was 
one which had been secured by treaty, and that that treaty was 
acknowledged and recognized amongst other ways by the United 
States in a note signed by John Hay, written on September 6, 
1899, in which Mr. Hay complimented Germany for the liberal 
policy adopted with regard to certain customs collections in 
that Province, 

Therefore, I repeat, that Germany’s title has been acknowl- 
edged; it existed 21 years ago; and it has been acknowledged 
by every nation in the world. Whatever title Germany had was 
taken away from Germany by war by Japan two years and a half 
before we became involved in the war or had any right to say 
what Japan should do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And by treaty with China. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Therefore I object to the intimation of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] that in the existing 
treaty now before the Senate a gift has been made to Japan of 
30,000,000 or 40,000,000 Chinese people. As a matter of fact, 
Japan only secures rights, privileges, and concessions in the 
Shantung Peninsula, and the sovereignty over the Shantung 
Peninsula remains and rests in the Chinese Government. 

Mr. President, that is not all. China gets something by this 
treaty which is greater than any asset she has heretofore had. 
China by the treaty now before the Senate gets the full benefit 
of article 10, which is so viciously attacked upon the other side. 
[Laughter upon the Republican side of the Chamber.] 

Senators laugh, but Senators know very well that in the past 
most of the nations of the world have despoiled China and have 
taken her territory. 

Mr. LODGE. And they are doing it now. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; Senators should know that under 
article 10 no further spoliation can occur. They know that there 
is an absolute promise that the territorial integrity and the 
political independence of every nation shall be respected. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is something that has not hereto- 
fore existed. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
will suspend for just a moment. Senators who desire to inter- 
rupt the Senator from Nebraska must first address the Chair. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield, 

Mr. MOSES. I understand the Senator from Nebraska to 
object to the language used by the Senator from Massachusetts 
in describing this transaction as a gift to Japan, and I also 


I decline to yield to the Senator to make 


the Senator from 
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object to that language; I think it is more accurately de- 
scribed as a bribe; and I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if he will accept that correction? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will not accept it. 

I have not any patience with the crocodile tears that Sena- 
tors are shedding over China. Senators now sit here and shed 
crocodile tears over China when in the past they have never 
raised their voices in the defense of China and protested 
against the spoliation of that empire. But here in this treaty, 
in the form of article 10, is a guaranty that in the future 
China can not be despoiled. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 7 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it not also true that the treaty between 
Germany and France by which Alsace-Lorraine was given to 
Germany was approved by the entire world; and does the Sena- 
tor think, then, that the recapture of a part of Alsace-Lorraine 
by American soldiers would entitle the United States, under 
his theory, to have Alsace and Lorraine given to us? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, there are so many 
answers to that question that I hardly know how to take them 
up. The fact is that one of the objects_of this war, admitted 
and proclaimed on the floor of the Senate, was to restore to 
France the territory taken away by Germany in 1871. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit another interruption? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the next great war one of the objects will 
be to restore to China what has by this treaty been taken 
away. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, I do not know whether the Senator 
is any better prophet than he is statesman; I do not know 
whether or not that will be one of the objects of the next war; 
but I know that China is a beneficiary under this treaty. I 
know also that whatever title Germany had Japan acquired 
by right of war before we entered the war. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And by treaty with China. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; and by treaty with China, of 
course. I have stated that—by two treaties with China. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. I notice that the Senator from Nebraska—and 
I thought very gracefully—congratulated his colleague on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson], yesterday upon his eloquent remarks. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska agree with his colleague on the 
committee as to the construction placed upon article 10 by the 
Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not sure that the Senator from 
Virginia said anything regarding the construction of article 
10 in the connection to which the Senator from New Mexico 
now refers, 

Mr. FALL. Well, to sum up, I thought the conclusion of the 
Senator from Virginia was that we need not be frightened, for 
article 10 did not amount to anything. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator from Virginia said 
nothing of the sort. In my opinion, and I am sure in the 
opinion of the Senator from Virginia, article 10 is one of the 
most, if not the most, important provision in the treaty for the 
purpose of preventing wars of conquest in the future. Under 
that article every member of the league agrees to respect the 
political independence and existing territorial integrity of 
every other member of the league. 

Mr. FALL. Yes. It goes further than “respect”; it agrees 


to protect. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. “Preserve” is the language. 
Mr. FALL. “Preserve.” How ig that to be done, in the 


opinion of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is to be done as stated in the article, 
When there is danger or action indicating a war of conquest 
against any member the executive council is directed to advise 
and recommend to members of the league the action that 
they shall take to protect the threatened member. 

Mr. FALL. There is nothing in it, then, that compels any 
action at all? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think there is everything in it which 
would appeal to sovereign nations like the United States to 
carry out the purposes of the article. 


LVIII— 165 


Mr. FALL, It does, then, convey an obligation? 
does or does not convey an obligation? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from New Mexico says so. 

Mr. FALL. I ask the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, It does. 

Mr. FALL. Convey an obligation? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; it does convey an obligation. 

Mr. FALL. Then, by agreeing to it, we are obliged to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity of the Japanese Empire with all 
of its possessions? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. FALL. So, being under obligation to do that, if Japan 
calls upon us to assist in driving the Chinese hordes away from 
Shantung, in the event the Chinese Republic undertook to 
recover Shantung—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; the Senator from New Mexico is 
entirely mistaken. 

Mr. FALL. Then, under the Senator's construction, we 
would be obliged to send our boys there? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not at, all. The Senator from New 
Mexico was never more wrong in his life than he is at this 
moment, 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will just bear with my ignorance and enlighten me, I will be 
very grateful to him, certainly, and I will make any promise 
if the Senator will merely inform me now what he does believe 
about it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not going to make a speech at the 
suggestion of the Senator from New Mexico. I have risen here 
for the purpose of resenting the statement that the United 
States and the other nations which are entering into this 
treaty are making a present to Japan. We are not making a 
present to Japan. 


It either 


Mr. FALL. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. We are not giving a bribe to Japan. 
Mr. FALL. I will not interrupt the Senator further. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. We are simply recognizing the facts of 
history and the facts of the present. The facts of history are 
that Germany had title and Japan took it away from Germany 
by war; that Japan holds what she has taken; and there is 
no present given her either in this treaty by one nation or 
by all of the nations. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. McCORMICK. How did Italy secure possession of 
Fiume, then, if not by an act of war? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That question is highly pertinent. The 
Senator from Illinois knows very well that all that territory 
is now under the jurisdiction of the conference at Paris to 
settle its disposition. There is no treaty in existence by which 
Italy claims possession of Fiume. Italy by the secret treaty 
which was in existence made no claim to Fiume. Fiume is 
one of the disputed territories under the jurisdiction of the 
council at Paris which is endeavoring, in the face of a very 


-difficult race question, to decide what the disposition of it 


shall be. 
Kiaochow. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator holds, then, that the United 
States is bound to observe those secret treaties? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; the United States is not bound to 
observe those secret treaties. The United States has protested 
against them. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The United States is bound to observe the 
published treaty, then, for the transfer to Japan of German 
rights in Shantung? = 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Ah, the Senator very well knows that 
those treaties are not only public but years ago were recognized 
by the United States under a Republican administration. 

Mr. McCORMICK. The Senator from Nebraska does not fol- 
low me, I think. No Republican administration recognized any 
agreement under which the British Government expressed its 
pleasure in acceding to the Japanese demand for Shantung. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is now introducing foreign 
matters that I have not been discussing and that I do not pro- 
pose to discuss. I am discussing the rights of Japan on the 
Shantung Peninsula, and I want to deny the intimation made by 
the Senator from New Mexico that Japan has secured or that 
Japan claims any rights of sovereignty over any territory in the 
Shantung Peninsula. She has railroad rights; she has mining 


There is no parallel case between Fiume and 
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rights; she has commercial rights in Kinochow. She has no 
rights of sovereignty, and this treaty gives her no rights of 
sovereignty. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. MOSES. Did I understand the Senator from Nebraska 
to state a few. minutes ago that this action embodied in the 
‘treaty was to make the treaty conform to the facts as they 
existed? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, I did not fully say that; the Senator 
has changed it somewhat. I said that men recognize the 


existence of historical facts and present conditions in making: 


treaties. 

Mr. MOSES. And that this treaty in this instance was made 
to conform to that recognition? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I assume that it was; yes. 

Mr. MOSES. Then, I ask the Senator, Mr. President, if I am 
justified in assuming that this is one of the instances of which 
the President spoke to us the other day when he said that the 
14 points, now of an historic and evanescent fame, have been 
made also to conform to the facts? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, the Senator can draw his own con- 
clusions. I have done what I wanted to do. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am surprised that my very 
innocent resolution of inquiry should have brought on such an 
animated debate; but now that the Senator from Nebraska has 
finished resenting, I will correct my remarks. I said a gift to 
Japan; it was a price paid, and all the world knows it. 

I shall discuss the question of Shantung with some fullness 
at a later time; but now let me say that there is no statute of 
limitations which runs against a great wrong like that. Poland 
was partitioned 150 years ago, and that great wrong is being 
undone now. The fact that we recognize Germany’s seizure of 
Shantung does not make it any better. Germany had two mis- 
sionaries killed there. She sent out a fleet, with Prince Henry 
of Prussia on board, and for those two missionaries she took 
Kiaoshow and Tsingtau, which are the great ports and harbors 
of Shantung; she took a circle about it, the enyirons, and she 
took great rights extending throughout the province in connec- 
tion with railroad, mining, and other concessions. Japan took 
all that away from Germany during the war. England and 
France took Belgium away from Germany during the war; but 
does that give them a claim to Belgium? Japan took Shantung, 
and she also took the precaution to make an agreement with 
England that England would sustain her in holding the control 
of the Shantung Peninsula in taking over the German lease of 
99 years. England stated that she would be very glad to do it, 
it being understood that Japan would support her in taking the 
islands south of the Equator. Japan made a similar arrange- 
ment with France. Shantung—and I use that word for brevity, 
it includes all the German lease rights which have been handed 
over to the control of Japan and Kiaoshow and Tsingtan and 
the environs absolutely—is not enemy territory. It is not like 
Fiume, for Fiume was enemy territory, while Shantung was 
the territory of a friend and ally. 

China came into the war, took the German ships, and sent 
200,000 men—she was an unarmed and pacific nation—to labor 
and work in the trenches and on the railroads behind the line. 
Many of them were killed; most of them came from the very 
Province of Shantung. That province was handed over to 
Japan against the protest of some of our delegates and against 
the protest of the experts who had charge of that particular 
question. It was handed over because Japan’s signature was 
needed for the league; it was done as a necessity; and that is 
the only defense I have heretofore ever heard for it. The ter- 
ritory of an ally, of a friend, who had been loyal to us, was 
handed over to the great military power of the East. Japan 
is building up a vast power in China and we are helping her 
do it. 

England stood by and saw Germany take away from Denmark 
Schleswig-Holstein; she stood by and saw Germany destroy 
Austria and make it practically a vassal State; she stood by and 
saw Germany wreck France in 1870; she gave Germany the 
island of Heligoland ; and she has been paying the bill for Se 
awful mistakes in the last four terrible years. She has done it 
nobly, splendidly, but at a terrific cost. Beware of building up 
an Asiatic Russia as German Prussia was built up. 

There is another great power being built up on the other side 
of the ocean, and we who are not a party to any secret treaty, 
an independent Nation with no personal ends to serve, are asked 
to put our approval at the bottom of that treaty which provides 
for the robbing of China, handing over this great province to the 
control practically of Japan. I put aside the question of in- 


terest, although it is a very great one, indeed, but I for one do 
not wish to see my country’s name at the bottom of such an 
agreement as that. I hope it will not be placed there, but at 
least I know we shall have the opportunity, those of us who do 
not want our names to go on that record, to vote against giving 
to Japan this additional vast hold on the continent of Asia at 
the expense of an unarmed Republic, of a friendly people who 
were our allies in the war. I think it concerns us nearly to know 
what Japan has been doing, and that is the reason I reported the 
resolution. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it is because of the tensity of 
the moment resulting from a somewhat impassioned debate that 
I have determined to call the attention of the Senate to a recent 
discussion of the Shantung incident by an author of established 
reputation in the last number of the World's Work. In doing 
this I am neither approving nor disapproving his narrative, but, 
inasmuch as we are a friendly Nation, enjoying at the present 
time relations of the most amicable character with Japan, I 
think it is due to her, to this country, and to the Senate that some- 
thing be submitted on the other side, and I submit this as per- 
haps a better statement than any that I could make and perhaps 
any that any Member of the Senate could make without consid- 
erable preparation. 

This article is entitled, “Japan, the Peace, and the Destiny of 
Asia,” and is from the pen of Richard Washburn Child, one of 
the most reliable and best known of the modern magazine and 
newspaper contributors. Mr. Child gives a preliminary account, 
historical in character, of the circumstances under which Ger- 
many acquired Kiaochow. With the morality of Germany's 
action in that regard I have no words but those of condemna- 
tion, but it is a fact that she did acquire control of that section 
of China and that she held it and fortified it and was in posses- 
sion of it when the World War broke out in August, 1914. 

i mr, FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
on? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. Whatever the character of the possession, in 
whom did the true sovereignty of the Shantung Peninsula rest? 

Mr. THOMAS. With regard to that, my recollection is that 
the concession from China to Germany consisted of a 99-year 
lease of Kiaochow, with certain rights of a commercial char- 
acter, involving railroad building in the Province of Shantung. 

Mr. FALL, And with rights of an administrative character 
in connection with all those enterprises? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and with rights of an administrative 
character in connection therewith. Japan entered the war 
against Germany on the 23d day of August, 1914, after having 
notified Germany, in the precise language which Germany em- 
ployed against Japan a few years before at the close of her war 
with China, to evacuate all of her possessions in China. It took 
the Japanese two months and two weeks thereafter to occupy 
Tsingtau, and the capture was made, according to this author, 
on the forenoon of November 7. On November 11, just four 
years to a day prior to the end of the war, the conqueror for- 
mally entered Tsingtau. 

It will be remembered, Mr. President, that Japan announced 
her intention then of recapturing these concessions in China 
that she might restore them to China, the original and only 
legitimate owner. I now take up the narrative of Mr. Child. 

ote a year after the Japanese oceupation of Tsingtau a note was 

ed between Japan and China providing for the return of the 
Dea territory —.— China * the war on certain conditions. The 
four conditions n this note of May 25, 1915, are as follows: 
ming of ae Kinochow as a commercial po 
2. Establishment of a Japanese settlement in the tonality to be desig- 


et Sig Li the Japanese Government. 
2 Establishment, if destred by the powers, of an international settle- 
a 


4. Arrangements to — made before the return of the sald territory 
is effected between the Japanese and Chinese Governments with respect 
to the other conditions and procedures. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment. The last proviso, of course, 
would require time for its execution, though whether it would 
be necessary to occupy as much time as has elapsed between the 
24th day of May, 1915, and the meeting of the world’s congress 
I can not say. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
about the fourth proposition. That contains the meat and pretty 
near all the meat in the coconut, as I look at it, and provides 
that the arrangement must be brought about by an agreement 
between China and Japan. I wish to ask the Senator if, know- 
ing the history of Japan in such matters and the weakness of 
China, does he think that settlement will be anything more or 
less than what Japan wants? Is it not about the same as 
though China had turned it over at once to Japan? 


1919. 


Mr. THOMAS. I must reiterate that my purpose in reading 
this account into the Recorp just now is that it may go to the 
public with the comments that have been made upon the action 
of the congress in Paris regarding Shantung, and not because 
I am prepared to indorse the completeness of this statement as 
a justification for that action. 


Answering the Senator’s question directly, I may say, of course, 
that when two countries or two men arrange and negotiate upon 
subjects between them, and there is a great disparity of strength 
and power between the contracting parties, the conditions are 
Very apt to be as the Senator suggests, 

But this author proceeds: é 


That Japan intends to live up to this promise is proved by the 
address before Parliament on January 21, 1919, of Ven Vehida, 
Japanese minister of foreign affairs. He then said that Kiaochow, 
on acquisition of the right of free disposal from Germany, would be 
returned to China “in accordance with the terms of the notés com- 


9 77 to the treaty of May 25, 1915, regarding the Shantung 


The so-called secret treaties of 1917 have no negative effect on the 
foregoing note or any of its conditions. Baron S. Goto, former minister 
of foreign affairs in Japan, speaking in New York on May 6, 1919, said: 

The so-called secret treaties entered into in 1917 between Japan 
and her allies, recognizing her right to inherit German rights in 
Shantung, were eda 3 but a step toward the fulfillment of that pledge 
which she had given China In the agreement of 1915. In the judgment 
of the Japanese Government, it was necessary for Japan to establish an 
undisputed right over the German territory before she was in a position 
to restore it to China. Now that the peace conference has granted 
Japan's wish, the Government of Tokyo will take steps without delay 
toward the restoration of Kiaochow to China. Not only will Japan 
restore Kiaochow to China, but she will undoubtedly enter into hearty 
cooperation with the Government and people of China for the develop- 
ment of Shantung Province.“ 


p On April 30, 1919, the Associated Press filed the following dispatch in 
aris: 


"The agreement regarding the Shantung Peninsula and Kiaochow 
which has been reached between the council of three and the Japanese 
delegates provides for their transfer without reserve to Japan, which 
voluntarily engages to hand the Shantung Peninsula back to China. 

“Japan, as an economic concessionaire, gets only such rights under 
the agreement as are po: by one or two others of the great 
powers. The whole future relation between Japan and China, as well 
as the territorial integrity and political independence of China, is to 
come at once under the guarantee of the league of nations.” 

Baron Makino, one of the Japanese pace delegates, gave an inter- 
view to the Matin on April 30, in which he said: “ We are accused of 
intending to occupy Kiaochow permanently, This is inexact. We have 
agreed to restore it to China. Our agreements will hold—our a — 
ments always hold. There is no example in history of Japan breaking 
her word. It is just because nobody has the right to doubt our honor 
that we ourselves should be allowed to arrange restitution and not be 
compelled in a way that would indicate unjust suspicion.” 

Sufficient statements of Japanese statesmen have been cited to show 
that Kiaochow will be returned to China according to the conditions 
expressed in the note of May 25, 1915. 

o Japan will go a Japanese settlement in Tsingtau, but the other 
powers, if they desire, will have an international settlement. Japan, 
the United States, and other powers will benefit equally from the open- 
ang ok all Kiaochow as a commercial port. China will benefit. 

Negotiations will be conducted between Japan and China to settle 
the question of the future ownership and control of the Tsingtau- 
Tsinanfu Railway and the collieries developed by the Germans. 

The remainder of this article is devoted to a discussion of the 
Chinese complaint. 

Mr. President, I put that into the Recorp for what it is worth, 
and for no more. When an appropriate time comes, I may have 
something to say with regard to my own view of that feature of 
the treaty. At present I reserve judgment, merely with the 
remark that in our discussion of these matters I do not think 
it is always fair to assume that our Allies—and they are still 
our Allies—are actuated by any more dishonest or dishonorable 
motives than lie behind our own actions at the peace confer- 
ence, 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield, with pleasure. 

Mr. FALL. I simply desire to ask if included in the article 
is the official protest of the Chinese delegation made at the 
peace council? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. There is a discussion of the Chinese po- 
sition; but the protest to which the Senator refers, and which 
is published in the magazine issued by the New York Times, is 
not in the article, and it might be extremely appropriate to 
introduce it into the Recorp in connection with this statement. 

Mr FALL. I was going to ask the Senator, as he has read 
part of it, if he would include that. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall be very glad to do it, or I am per- 
fectly willing that the Senator shall introduce it now. I yield 
the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Chinese 
people themselves are entitled to be heard upon their under- 
standing of and—if they have any—their objections to the action 
of the peace conference in this matter. 

The Chinese delegation in Paris issued a statement on May 2 
expressing dissatisfaction with the decision. The statement 
in full reads: 
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The Chinese delegation has been informed orally on behalf of the 
council of three of the outline of the settlement proposed regarding the 
5 question. Under this settlement all rights to Kiaochow for- 


merly onging to Germany are transferred to Japan. While Japan 
voluntarily engages to hand back the Shantung Peninsula in full sov- 
ereignty to Ch she is allowed to retain the economic privileges for- 


merly enjoyed by Germany. 
These privileges, the delegation is informed, refer to the Tsingtau- 
way, 280 miles long, the mines connected with it, ant the 
two railways to be built connecting Shantung with the two trunk lines 
from Peking to the Yangtse Valley, In addition she obtains the ri ht 
to establish a settlement at Tsingtau, and, although the Japanese mili- 
tary forces, it is understood, will be withdrawn from Shantung at the 


vent pale moment, the employment of special railway police is 


Such being the outline of the proposed settlement, the Chine 
Of ; de dele- 
gation can not but view it with ppointment and dissatisfaction, 


sets German rights in Shantung originated in an act of wanton 
or 0 n 1897, characteristic of Prussian militarism. To transfer 
i ese rights to Japan, as the council of three proposes to do, is, there- 
ore, to confirm an act of aggression which has been resented by-the 
Chinese people ever since its perpetration. 

Such a virtual substitution of Japan for Germany in Shantung is 
Serious enough in itself, but it becomes grave when the position of 
Japan in southern Manchuria and eastern Mongolia {s read in connec- 
tion with it. minuy intrenched on both sides of the Gulf of Pechili, 
the water outlet of Peking, with a hold on the three trunk lines from 
Peking and connecting it with the rest of China, the capital becomes but 
an enclave in the midst of Japanese influence. 

Moreover, owing to China's declaration of war against the Central 
Powers on August 14, 1917, and the abrogation of all treaties and 
agreements between China and these powers, the German rights auto- 
matically reverted to China. 

The significant part of this protest, Mr. President, was the 
last paragraph read, with reference to the position of Japan 
in China if she is_allowed to retain the railroads and the 
Japanese concessiors in the Shantung Peninsula—that the 
capital of China itself is absolutely in the hands of Japan, sur- 
rounded entirely by Japanese influence. 

Mr. President, it was this transaction to which the President 
of the United States, in addressing himself to the Senate a few 
days since, had reference. The President himself is too shrewd 
a man and has too wuch regard for his own standing in the 
eyes of the people of the United States to undertake to make 
such a defense as has been attempted to be made for him upon 
this floor. The President of the United States may not be all 
that some of his worshipers think he is, and in some respects 
I am frank to say that I think he is as much overrated as any 
man who ever lived in the United States, but I can say without 
hesitation or mental reseryation that when it comes to a propo- 
sition where he may be held to account he is as shrewd as any 
man who eyer addressed a public audience in leaving himself 
a position from which he can gracefully retire, and then he is 
equally shrewd in delegating to others, who either have not his 
ability or have not his regard for the position in which they 
may place themselves, the ordinary work—I will not use the 
other expression which I might use—in undertaking to make 
a defense of such an absolutely indefensible proposition as is 
presented before the Senate of the United States, and one which 
the President of the United States, standing before us, would 
not defend. 

I want to read what the President said: 

It was our duty to do everything that it was within our power to do 
to make the triumph of freedom and of right a lasting triumph in the 
assurance of which men might everywhere live without fear. 

Old entanglements of every kind stood in the way—promises which 
governments had made to one another in the days when might and 
right were confused and the power of the victor was without restraint, 

Note what the Chinese say with reference to Prussian mili- 
tarism seizing or raping the Shantung Peninsula in 1907: 

Engagements which contemplated any dispositions of territory, any 
extensions of sovereignty that might seem to be to the interest of those 
who had the power to insist upon them, had been entered into without 
thought of what the people concerned might wish or profit by. 

And I invite the attention of Senators who will read it, who 
care to inform themselves upon this proposition, to read the 
notes, respectively, of Great Britain and France in answer to 
the Japanese propositions upon the Shantung question, where 
Great Britain immediately said, “ We will agree with you that 
you may have such rights as Germany had,” and where France 
even went further, and then, on the other hand, asked Japan to 
yield a certain few things to Great Britain and France, respec- 
tively. : 

And these could not always be honorably brushed aside— 


Continues the President, excusing himself. 

It was not easy to graft the new order of ideas on the old, and some 
of the fruits of the grafting may, I fear, for 2 time be bitter. 

In the eyes of the President, in the conception of the President 
of the United States, the rape of Shantung was a bitter fruit, 
and he was compelled to engraft upon the new ideas this bitter 
fruit of the old ideas; and yet to the minds of some of hi: wor- 
shipers it is not bitter fruit, but a sweeter could not be rolled in 
the mouth, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am very glad, indeed, that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Falz] has read as much as 
he did of the President's address to the Senate. The President 
attended the conference, the American delegates attended, it, as 
‘the representatives of our one Nation, They did not go there 
with the power of making every provision of the treaty of peace 
th suit themselves, Like every other instrument making & con- 
tract between various nations, it was necessarily an instrament 
of compromise here and there, As the President, in addition to 
what the Senator from New Mexico 
the Senate, that not every provision 0 
satisfaction, and he supposed there were no represen 
any nation on the earth that en 
of the treaty. Five great nations and nearly a score of other 
smaller nations meet for the purpose of bringing about peace 


and terminating a war, and Senators in this body talk as if they 
would have had them split to pieces at the conference table and 


f the treaty met with his 
tatives. of 


go to war with one another—the very worst thing that could 


have happened for the world; the very thing that Germany 
hoped for, and that the wisdom of France and Great Britain 
and the United States and Italy prevented. It was hoped that 
little things like Fiume, the Shantung Peninsula, and some 
other things, perhaps adding to the power of Belgium up in the 


neighborhood of Holland, might create dissensions that might’ 


lead to an adjournment of the conferees, and thereby to a delay 
of peace, and therefore possibly to a separate treaty with Ger- 
many by this, that, or the other of her enemies. 


The Senator’ from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] insinuates that 


the theory of a separate treaty on Japan’s part had already be- 
gun. I do not know. I do not believe it, because I believe in 
Japan's good faith; but all the time Germany was hoping for a 
separate treaty’ with Italy, and then, Russia being in anarchy 
on the east, Poland not yet upon her,feet, Esthonia and Lithuania 


and all the Baltic Provinces and Finland as well being up in 


arms, not only against the balance of Russia but against one 
another, it was evident if Germany could have gotten a breath: 
ing spell and come back with Italy or somebody else in the west 
or Japan and Bolshevist Russia in the east in alliance with her 
to a fresh beginning of hostilities, the very worst thing that 
could have happened to the world would have followed. There 
is no use in saying that the German Army was whipped when 
this war terminated. I have seen that Americans claim that 
they whipped it, the British claim that they whipped it, the 
French claim that they whipped it, but it never was routed to 
the very last day. Germany herself had lost her morale; the 
larmy had to some extent lost its morale as a reflection from 
home; but that magnificent military machine was there, and is 
‘there yet, and do not let yourselves forget it. On an order of 
48 or 72 hours, if they had a promising arena upon which to 
play, they could be remobilized and put almost anywhere upon 
the borders of Germany. 

In his short, impassioned speech the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lobo] made a mistake about a vital fact. Shantung 
was not the territory of a friendly power at the beginning of 
this war. Shantung «cas the occupied, possessed, and fully 
governed territory of an enemy power at the beginning of this 
war; and there is no denial of a historical fact, no matter by 
whom made nor how important his opinion may be. Shantung 
had gone to Germany by her own fraud and force and by the 
acquiescence or the quiescence of the world. A shameful act, 
yes—in"pay of the lives of two missionaries to seize 36,000,000 
People, or certain concessions amongst them, together with 
entire control of ports and harbors. Shameful, yes; part of the 
‘old order of things in which‘there is so much more of shame 
than there is of credit to the nations of the earth. But Shantung 
was German territory when this war opened—German possessed, 

rman occupied, German ruled and goyerned—everybody else 
verboten—garrisoned by German troops, held by the German 
Empire under a treaty with China—a treaty made by force, 
‘yes. So was our treaty with Mexico made by force. So 
was the treaty with France at the end of the Napoleonic wars 
made by force. So is this treaty with Germany now made by 
force, Are Senators going to deny the binding authority of 
‘treaties when made by force? 

Now, whatever the right or wrong of it may be—and the 
wrong of it stood out so that a man with moral perception 
enough to fill a nutmeg could see it—the treaty had been made 
and acquiesced in, not only by everybody else but by us. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In one moment. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] is right about 
one thing. He speaks of Great Britain bringing endless punish- 
ment and expense upon herself by acquiescing in various things 


sald, added, in addressing 


tirely approved every provision 
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that took place on the Continent of Europe. We acquiesced in 

them, too. If she was stupid, so were we. There is no deny- 

ing that both of us were. The only difference is that the penalty 
ol the stupidity struck her more quickly and more directly in 
the face, We made no protest about robbing Denmark of 
Schleswig-Holstein. We made no protest even about invading 
Belgium, contrary to all treaties, We made no protest about 
cuiting Alsace-Lorraine from the very side and flank of France, 
I you are going to go back to all the wrongs in history and 
talk about Great Britain and ourselves “ acquiescing” in them, 
both seeking peace, your conversation will be endless, But the 
fact remains, and it is a historical fact, first, that China had 
by “treaty given certain territory and certain concessions in 


at. han 2 s 4 

Sbantung to Germany; secondly, that Japan had whipped the 
German forces in Shantung and had taken Kiaochow and the 
other places thus ceded, and had asserted her military power 
over the territory German territory at the time—and, third, 
that China entered into a treaty with Japan in 1915, which has 
been read, together with the qualifications and modifications of 
it, by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas], which acknowl. 
edged the status, and ceded Germany's ill-got gains to Japan. 

Thöse are the historical facts; but I am the last man here 
present to urge them, as the sole or sufficient reason for this 
provision in this treaty. The real reason for this provision in 
this treaty was that Japan was going to walk out and quit, and 
make no treaty, and probably make a separate treaty with Ger- 
many, unless that point was yielded. Japan had already ap- 
plied to have racial equality recognized under the treaty, and 
she had failed. Then she came up, buttressed—buttressed, 
mark you—first by a treaty with China; secondly, by a treaty 
¿with Great Britain; third, by a treaty with France; fourth, by 
an understanding with Great Britain, France, and Italy, and 
‘Italy felt compelled to stand by her—they had given their 
yword. Now, how could President Wilson be expected to over- 
come these four great principal allied powers, when all that 
as in the treaty was that Japan got the rights which Germany 
: ‘had held, with modifications to surrender those rights upon the 
\fulfillment of the four conditions under the Chino-Japanese 
«treaty of 1915, which the Senator from Colorado read? 

Now I yield to the Senator, from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator says that the terri- 
tay in Shantung did not belong to China at the time the war 

gan. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It did not for the time of the lease, 99 years. 

Mr. BORAH. Of ‘course, . had certain lease rights 
there, but the sovereignty of Shantung was in China, and China 
was exercising it. That, however, was not the question which 
I rose to address to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Right there the Senator is wrong. The 
absolute sovereignty during the lease of Kiaochow Harbor was 
in Germany, and the right and power to control which consti- 
tutes practical sovereignty rested in Germany. 

Mr. BORAH. No; the Senator is mistaken. Germany had 
certain economic rights there, but the political sovereignty was 
in China. But that is not the question which I rose to submit 
to the Senator. Did Germany have any rights of any nature 
“or kind whatever in China when the Versailles conference met? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. She did not, because they had passed, first, 
by conquest, and, secondly, by the Chinese-Japanese treaty, to 
Japan. 

Mr. BORAH., Yes; precisely. They had passed to Japan 
under the solemn promise of Japan to the United States that 
she would return them to China. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; and that is a part of the treaty of 
1915 which Japan made with China. The Senator has no right 
to say Japan will not keep her word. 

Now, Mr. President, to proceed, I want to say that there is 
always the presumption of good faith when two nations enter 
into a treaty with one another, That the presumption is fre- 
quently disappointed goes without saying, but for you to take 
for granted in this august body that Japan is not going to carry. 
out in good faith the terms of her treaty with China and her 
treaty with the allied powers, of which her treaty with China 
is a part, is insulting to a friendly nation and a late associate 
in war. 

I want to say another thing. Unlike some Christian nations, 
i apan has hitherto kept her word. I believe she is going to keep 
t now. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to add that if Japan does not keep 
her word, then the league of nations has a right to hear the 
Chinese cause over again under that clause of the covenant of 
the league of nations which leaves questions of interpretation 
of treaties to the determination of the league. When these 
conditions are fulfilled, if Japan does not comply with the 


1919. 


treaty, then the question of the proper interpretation and ful- 
fillment of the treaty will come before the league of peace, 
and that league will have a right, if it thinks it a correct: con- 
clusion after hearing the evidence on both sides, to say that in 
order to comply with a proper construction of the treaty Japan 
must vacate Shantung. 

I now yield to the Senator, 

Mr. BORAH. The Senater says, “if Japan kept her promise.” 
‘I assert here that Japan has never kept a treaty engagement 
with reference to China or Korea that she has ever made. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Japan has done this in the case of China, 
and I regret it, of course, as do other people: She has forced 
upon China virtually certain treaties, but as far as I know she 
has kept them. As to a treaty with Korea, she finally took 
Korea as un act of war, and she occupies it under the compulsion 
of no treaty. 

I do not approve of the Shantung proviso in the treaty, and I 
will venture to say that the President of the United States did 
not. I have never heard him say. I will venture to say that 
none of our commissioners did, but I will further venture to 
say that if you had been a member of the commission, and you, 
and you, and you, and I, and we had come up against this claim 
of Japan, buttressed by these three treaties. and one understand- 
ing—tirst with China and then with Great Britain, and then with 
France, and then with Italy—we would have regarded it as a 
rock wall too high to climb and too thick to butt through, and 
unless we had wanted to leave the peace conference ourselves 
and make a separate treaty with Germany—in itself an :act of 
bad faith—there was nothing to do but to surrender the point. 
We could not have everything our own way. 

A friend wrote me the other day about this question. I told 
him he reminded me a little of one of my daughters once. She 
had straight hair, and another of the little girls had curly hair. 
The little straight-haired one was a little envious of the curly- 
haired one. One day the curly-haired girl was complaining of 
some hardship of some sort, fancied, of course, and the other 
one turned to her and said, “ Well, you can't have everything 
and curly hair.“ [Laughter.] We could not expect to go to 
Paris and get everything. Great Britain is a sovereign power, 
and Lod a right to make a treaty with Japan. France is a 
sovereign power, and had a right to make a treaty with Japan. 

Even in our discussion of the question of Fiume we have 
based ourselves upon the fact that the treaty of London between 
Italy and Great Britain especially reserved Fiume from Italian 
sovereignty. ‘The league of nations goes as far as it can in that 
direction. It says all treaties entered into antagonistic to the 
provisions of the league are canceled and set aside. That is 
virtually what it means; I am not quoting the language. That 
is as far as it could go. 


Now, Mr. President, let us take up the conditions facing us at 
Paris and see just where we were, A great war had just taken 
place. Some twelve millions of human beings had been killed or 
were stricken with death. A score of millions had been crippled. 
Billions of money had been poured out like water. The world 
and its industries were mortgaged for two generations to come, 
or, if not two, at least one. The thing that the world was yearn- 
ing for was peace. It was not nearly so anxious for exactly the 
right sort of peace in every provision and every article as it was 
for peace itself. The British soldiers were begging to be de- 
mobilized and carried home. The American soldiers were almost 
in mutiny;so anxiously were they begging to be carried back to 
the United States at once. All this was under the theory that 
the German Army was “ whipped,” which it never was. It was 
defeated, but it never was routed up to the very end. All of it 
alive was there. Were we going to meet at Paris and quarrel 
with one another? The great danger was that that might take 
place in this case which took place in the Balkans when the 
Balkan league, after whipping ‘Turkey, went to war among its 
own members. The danger was after victory. had been won that 
we should quarrel and fight with one another and inaugurate a 
new war more destructive than the old one. The President did 
the best he could; our commissioners did the best they could; and 
to set aside a great instrument or to endanger it, or to endanger 
its successful working out in a peaceful way without renewed 
war, just because you do not like one provision here and another 
provision there, strikes me as being foolish—to use ultrachar- 
itable language. 

Suppose we struck out the Shantung provision here? Suppose 
Japan then said, “All right, strike us, too, and tie things up.“ 
What are we going to do? What could we do? Put all the Navy 
in the Pacifie Ocean, put all our soldiers on our ships again and go 
to China and take Shantung away from Japan? She is not going 
to give it up except by war. Do we want our boys sent to ‘Asia to 
whip Japan out of Shantung, when there are 400,000,000 of 
Chinamen who ought to do their own fighting in their own cause? 
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Why are Senators so loud-voiced about turning over Germany's 
stealage from China to Japan, when they raised not a voice 
about the original German stealage? Is it because they thought 

would take in her heyday of power “no back talk”? 
Japan served notice-at Paris that she would retire from the con- 
ference after she had been defeated upon the other propositions 
if she were defeated on this. Then she and all of us effected an 
agreement, and the agreement is sacred, whether we feel like it or 
not, whether I like it or not. I do not like it. There are other 
provisions in the treaty that I do not like. 

I want to say in conclusion that Japan is doing one of the most 
dangerous things in the world for herself and the world, unless 
she keeps faith and fulfills the articles of this treaty or, rather, 
performs the requirement of the treaty of 1915 with China. She 
is running the risk of treading upon 400,000,000 people with her 
little 36,000,000 until, like the worm, they rise, until she arouses 
the sleeping giant or the sleeping dog, as she probably would 
prefer to phrase it, She is treading the path of danger in doing 
that. She is giving those 400,000,000 transportation facilities, 
she is undertaking to train Chinese soldiers, and the Mongolian 
can invade Europe again, as he did under Genghis Khan, if he so 
wills. Japan is doing a dangerous thing. The whole world had 
better let China alone and not teach her warfare. The way to 
teach her war is to keep oppressing her and making her angry 
with “foreign devils” of every description, until she has soldiers 
trained by German or other officers. There is an abundance of 
officers without jobs now. ‘Then, about 40 or 50 years from now, 
Japan may find out that instead of her conquering China she has 
taught China to organize and wield the power to throw Japan 
into the Pacific Ocean, 

I believe Japan is going to keep faith. If I had any suspicion 
to the contrary, I would not utter it now. If I had an agree- 
ment with the Senator from North Carolina, or if there were an 
agreement between him and the Senator from Colorado, a sacred 
agreement, and I even suspected that one or the other might not 
keep it, I would keep my mouth shut until 1 found out whether 
he was going to do it or not, unless I wanted to be insulting, 
The Senate does not want to insult friendly powers. 

We are getting to do that too much. We pass all sorts of 
resolutions of every description here, whenever we feel like it, 
just as if we were a debating club and our official resolutions 
did not amount to anything except our individual views. ‘This 
sort of speeches and these resolutions on the floor of the Senate 
are, in a way, official, and go to these other countries as official 
utterances, and wound and hurt and make enemies unnecessarily, 

Mr, President, I never-saw a Democratic platform with every 
plank of which I-agreed. I never expect to see one unless you 
just let me draw it up [laughter] ; and if you let me draw it up 
in toto it might be that in three or four days I Would find I 
was mistaken about one or the other of the planks in it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I should like to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Mississippi that perhaps the attitude of 
many of the opponents of the league is due to the fact that they 
did not draw it up themselves. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, there is no doubt about that. ‘A 
great deal of feeling is due to that, at least. 

Mr. BORAH. That can not apply to some of us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, the Senator from Arizona said some 
only. He did not mean everybody nor did he name anyone 
particularly. But there was a great deal of complaint in the 
newspapers that “Senators were not sent over,“ a few of them, 
to help draw up the entire thing, the idea being that if they could 
have drawn it up, it would be better, I suppose. I venture to 
say there are not three men on the other side of the Chamber 
who would have agreed on the terms of a covenant of the league 
of nations. I know several who would not have agreed to any 
sort of a league of nations, and, by the way, I have respect for 
the honesty and sincerity of their opinions. I can understand 
that. I can understand a man not wanting any sort of an 
alliance of any description or any sort of a covenant of peace or 
anything else on the theory that it might “entangle” us; but I 
confess I can not understand the man who says he does want a 
league of peace and then quarrels with every little provision in 
this one—almost every“ t“ and “i” 

First, it was said the Monroe doctrine was not safe, and then 
Wilson told us he thought it extended the Monroe doctrine to the 
world, but he thought maybe he could get it recognized by name. 
Then he went over there and had it excluded eo nomine, and 
because it was called a “ regional understanding, like the Monroe 
doctrine,” naming “the Monroe doctrine” in so many words, 
these critics who did not write it deny that the provision of 
exclusion applies to the Monroe doctrine at all, because they 
say it is not properly defined as a regional understanding. It 
is named, and that is better, is it not? Suppose I excepted from 
my remarks “ all black-haired men, like the Senator from Idaho.” 
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Would the fact that his hair has a tinge of auburn keep him 
from being accepted as the party meant and named? 

By the way, it is a regional understanding. The region hap- 
pens to be the region constituting the United States and all 
South and Central America and the West Indian Islands, but 
it is “regional” all the same. It is also described as “ calcu- 
lated to keep the peace.” It not only was “calculated to keep 
the peace,” but it has kept it in America, as far as Europe is 
concerned, for 100 years now, except once when France invaded 
Mexico, or it will be 100 years in 1923. 

Even that did not satisfy these super-hyper-critics. They 
then said, “Oh, well, you must give us a chance to withdraw 
from this thing.” The President said every sovereign power 
had the right to withdraw upon proper notice from any sort of 
a treaty, of course. But he went over and got the withdrawal 
written in, coupled necessarily with the idea that the with- 
drawing nation must “fulfill any obligations“ already entered 
into, whatever they were. Then they quarrel about that just 
as much as they did before. 

Then the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] said it surren- 
ders us to “the niggers,” and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SHERMAN] says it surrenders us to the Pope! Then there was 
expressed the idea that we would be forced by it to help Great 
Britain conquer Ireland if Ireland should ever revolt, and 
when we point to that part of the treaty which shows to the 
contrary, because it refers only to external aggression and not 
to any internal troubles of any description, an Irish friend of 
mine says, “ Yes; that may be so, but while you can not inter- 
fere on England’s part you can not interfere on Ireland’s part 
either.” In other words, we are wanted to help fight to redress 
Ireland's wrongs—to “ pull her chestnuts out of the fire "—at the 
expense of our treasure and blood. So they make the ground of 
objection that the league makes us help England conquer Ire- 
land, and then they go to the second ground and say they object 
because under the league we can not help Ireland conquer 
England. I do not know that we want to do either. I have 
no boys to spare for their mutually disgraceful squabble. 

Mr. President, I confess I am prejudiced, because it did not 
take this war to awake my conscience and my mind to the neces- 
sity of some covenant of peace amongst the nations, some instru- 
mentality of some sort whereby arbitration could enter into play 
instead of cannon. For 20 years before this war began I have 
been in favor of a league of nations to keep the peace of the 
world if it could be constructed. Unfortunately, it took 12,000,- 
000 lives and 20,000,000 limbs, and I do not know how many 
billions of dollars to make a whole lot of other people see it. 
Unfortunately, now, even all of them can not see it unless each 
can draw up the league for himself. Each fellow is in favor ofa 
league except the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], who are just as hon- 
estly opposed to all of it; but pretty nearly all the balance are 
in favor of a league, if you will let them draw it all up. 

Five of the principal nations of the world at war, and a score 
more nominally in the war, after long travail, agree, and then a 
United States Senator or two, that none of them ever heard of, 
representing in ninety-sixth part one branch of one of the na- 
tions, wants to draw up a league to suit himself, and says, “ Un- 
less you have it virtually just to suit me I will not vote for it.” 
One Senator said he had no objection except to this one provi- 
sion about Shantung, and that was so awfully wrong in his opin- 
ion that he would not vote for it. I have forgotten what strong 
expression it was that he used, but unless something took place 
which never could happen he would not vote for it. 

I repeat, “ You can not have everything and curly hair.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we are indebted to the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAus!] for stating frankly and quite 
clearly why Shantung was given over to Japan. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator, of course, understands I just 
state that as my inference. I have no intimate knowledge. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I understand the Senator was speak- 
ing for himself, but at the same time I know the close relation- 
ship of the Senator to other people. 

The Senator from Mississippi has stated frankly the real 
reason for giving Shantung to Japan. It may just as well be 
accepted as the reason without any circumlocution or uncer- 
tainty of argument or bad logic. It is because Japan refused to 
become a party to the treaty—either the treaty or the league— 
unless she had Shantung. After you have searched all the evi- 
dence and traveled over the entire field of facts and searched 
all the records of the peace conference, Senator WittrAmMs will 
be found to be correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And, if the Senator will pardon me, Great 
Britain and France supported her in it, because they had made 
treaties with her. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; Great Britain and France also have a part 


of China. Anyone who has studied the situation in the Far East 
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knows that the delivery of Shantung to Japan is a very small 


‘item in the tremendous program which has been outlined for 


the dismemberment of the Chinese Republic. It is quite cor- 
rect, therefore, to say that Japan demanded Shantung, and that 
she refused to sign the treaty or to be a member of the league 
of nations unless she received it, and it is quite correct to say 
also that Great Britain and France supported Japan in the 
demand. It is equally correct to say that the President of the 
United States could do nothing clse than give Shantung to 
Japan if he desired to have the treaty of peace signed and the 
league of nations accepted. I agree with both those propositions. 

I do not criticize the President if he conceived the signing of 
the treaty was of more importance to the future happiness and 
tranquillity of the people of the world than the distribution of 
the Chinese Empire among these several powers. I do not 
criticize him for taking that course. It was a matter of judg- 
ment. But let us not here undertake to camouflage the facts. 
The Senator from Mississippi has stated them just as they are, 
and the question with reference to Shantung is whether or not 
the United States will become a party to the transaction. 
Either Cæsar or nothing. 

Mr. President, every Government which sat at that council 
table when Shantung was bartered to Japan was under a solemn 
treaty or agreement to respect the territorial integrity of 
China. The United States had had a treaty or agreement for 
years with China to respect her territorial integrity. France 
had a treaty with China to protect her territorial integrity, 
which was in force and in operation at the time that she sat 
at the peace conference. Great Britain had a treaty to protect 
the territorial integrity of China, and every nation which helped 
to distribute Shantung to Japan and initiate the dismember- 
ment of the Chinese Republic had a solemn agreement or 
treaty with China to respect or protect her territorial integrity. 
These treaties or agreements were ignored. Honor and com- 
mon honesty were ignored, because Japan threatened, and 
Great Britain and France for selfish reasons supported Japan. 
It is too true that this treaty could not go through until China 
was virtually divided, It is perhaps true the President had to 
consent. But I object to calling it a new charter of civilization. 
It is the old imperialistic system in its most revolting aspect. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator give the date of the treaty 
to which he refers? 

Mr. BORAH. I can not do it now. I thought I had it here, 
but I have not. I will put it in the Reconp later or a reference 
to it, so it may be easily identified. 

Mr. THOMAS. Was it prior to the acquisition by Germany 
of the Shantung territory? 

Mr. BORAH. I could not state as to the date. But take the 
Root-Takahira agreement—I have forgotten the date of it, but 
the Senator will recall the first paragraph of it was that the 
United States and Japan would respect the territorial integrity 
of China. 

Mr. THOMAS. That being the case, did not that duty shift 
to the United States when Germany seized Shantung? 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is probably true. 

Mr. THOMAS. We acquiesced in it at that time and also 
failed to do our duty, and in that the Senator is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not forgiving that feature of it at all; two 
wrongs do not make a right. We are here disposing of the 
proposition as it was taken up and settled at Versailles. 

Xr. THOMAS. The thought I had in mind, if the Senator 
will permit me, is that if we and the other nations having this 
treaty had acquiesced in the seizure, because that is what it 
was, of Kiaochow and Shantung at the time the conference met 
in Paris we by our action recognized German sovereignty in 
that particular section of China; and that being the case, it 
could not be considered because of our own acquiescence in a 
wrong as to Chinese territory at that time. 

Mr. BORAH. At the time the Versailles conference con- 
yened Germany had no territorial rights whatever in China. 

Mr. THOMAS. Because Japan had taken it from her by 
force of arms. 

Mr. BORAH. First in importance, because when China de- 
cared war on Germany all Germany's rights were at an end. 
And while Japan had taken Germany’s rights by force of arms, 
in the ultimatum which Japan issued to Germany she in- 
cluded and incorporated in the ultimatum a promise to restore 
them to China. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is entirely true, and that was followed 
by the treaty of May, 1915, prescribing the terms under which 
the transfer was made. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely; it was followed by the treaty of 
1915; and everyone knows that the treaty of 1915 was secured 


1919. 
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by force and under the protest not only of China but virtually 
under the protest of the United States—— 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘That is true. 

Mr. BORAH. The United States asked Japan officially if it 
was her intention to retain the Chinese territory, and Japan 
asserted that it was not. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true; but the fact that the treaty. 
was-extorted by force does not do away with the legality. of the 
treaty. If so, then half the treaties of the world are scraps of 
paper. ê 

Mr. BORAH: Then why did we restore Alsace and Lorraine 
to France? The Senator also leaves out one important item in 
that proposition. The first treaty with Germany was extorted 
by force. It was founded in immorality and injustice: Japan 
succeeded by force to the rights of Germany. China declared 
war upon Germany. That terminated the treaty between China 
and Germany. Japan had no other right than the right of pos- 
session of the property of a friendly power or an ally. 

Mr. THOMAS. But she had acquired it by force of arms 
before China declared war against Germany? 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely so; but she could not acquire anything 
except what Germany had, and what Germany had ended when 
China declared war against her. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: That principle dees not apply when pos- 
session of territory changes. 

Mr. BORAH. Qh, yes, it does. There is no difference what- 
ever in the two propositions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Gh, yes. 

Mr. BORAH. In international law the very moment that 
Germany's rights ended by reason of the declaration of war, 
that moment no one could acquire anything by virtue of having 
taken possession of Germany’s rights. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No one could acquire anything in virtue 
of the German treaty after that took place, but they might 
acquire something in virtue of war intervening between the 
time when the treaty was valid and the time when Germany 
entered into war. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us see about that. Germany acquires her 
rights in the first instance by force and by fraud. China signs 
the German treaty under duress. There comes a time when we 
want to eliminate Germany from China. Japan, the United 
States, Great Britain, and France are all interested in elim- 
inating Germany from China, and China is an ally, also, and 
we go in and take possession of the property of a friendly 
power. Later that friendly power terminates the rights of 
Germany by entering the war against her. What possible right, 
either in international or municipal law, or in morals or justice, 
could Japan possibly acquire by having taken possession from 
Germany of that which Germany acquired by force and that 
which China afterwards terminated by entering the war against 
Germany? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi had better stand 
by. his original proposition, and that is that there was no right 
upon which to found the demand of Japan. It was simply the 
fact that Japan required this as a prerequisite to her entering 
the league. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Not in the league, but in signing the treaty | 


of peace. 
Mr. BORAH. Yes, or anything else in the league. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Not in the league, but in signing the treaty | 
| lectual integrity who undertakes to justify Japan's legal right 


of peace. 


Mr. FALL. Will the Senator yield to me for just a moment? | 


Mr. BORAH. Certainly. h 

Mr. FALL. Under the argument of: the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. THomas] if Japan fell heir to the German rights by 
virtue of her conquest of Shantung, conquest by arms, why. did 
Japan approach Great Britain on February 16, 1917—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. “To make assurance doubly sure.” 

Mr. FALL. The Senator's. mind works as quickly as usual. 
And the French ambassador on February 19, and ask them to 
enter into a secret agreement, a suppressed agreement only re- 
cently exposed, and to agree that Japan might at the peace table 
receive their support in the retention of the Shantung: Penin- 
sula. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, and—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I understood that question to be directed 
to me. . 

Mr. BORAII. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. And 
also Japan demanded the signing of this treaty as a prerequisite 
for her consent to permit China to enter the war at all: I 
now yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Mississippi has suggested 
to me that I should answer that she did it because she wanted 
to make assurance doubly sure, and I think there is much in 
that. I believe, however, that there is no obstacle or objection 
to any country attempting to secure that which she has by the 


suggestion of treaties: with other countries with whom she is:at 
that time in alliance. Japan declared war very largely because 
she was a party to a treaty of alliance with Great Britain, and 
under the terms of that treaty, with which I am not at all familiar, 
it may be that she was required to do so or felt it safe to do 
so, since otherwise some common claims to the property might 
be advanced by her ally, Great Britain. That, however, is a 
conjecture. 

If the Senator will permit me to add one other observation, 
I do not think the fact that Japan did make these overtures or 
sign the treaty thereafter has anything to do with the main 
Proposition, which is, if two nations by a treaty, whether ac- 
quired by force or otherwise, so change their boundaries that 
ene obtains possession of a part of the territory of the other 
which it loses to a warring power, after which the despoiled 
country declares war against the despoiler, the declaration of 
war at that time serves eo ipso to restore conditions as they 
were prior to the original arrangement. 

Mr. FALL. We are trespassing upon the time of the Senator 
from Idaho, but if he will allow me a. moment, I think we need 
not fall into the realms of conjecture to ascertain the purposes 
or the acts of these nations at this time, because we have the 
words, the demands, and the reason for the demands given in 
the exposition of these secret negotiations. If the Senator will 
allow me, in the approach made to the French ambassador at 
Tokyo on February 19; Viscount Motoro Said 

Mr. THOMAS. Was that February 19 of this year? 

Mr.. FALL. On February. 19, 1917, the Japanese minister of 
foreign affairs said: 


The Imperial Japanese Government has not yet form 
into conversations with the Entente powers con z 5 tin O 


ce negoti. tions 
ations 
sage in the general 


and to submit 
them for the consideration of the 8 of the French Republic. 


‘ormed of all the 


anese Em 
for which it is absolutely necessary to take from Germany its a 


nese Government proposes 
Germany at the tim th 

surrender of the territo. rights and. special — — —.— 
sessed before the war in Shantung and the islands situated north of 
the equator in the Pacifie Ocean. 

The Imperial Japanese Government confidently hopes the Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, realizing the legitimacy of these demands, 
will give assurance that, her case being proved, Japan may count upon 
its full support on this question. = 

And it was in similar language that Japan approached Great 
Britain. I will not take the time of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran] to read the replies of both those great Govern- 
ments to this demand or suggestion, or whatever you choose to 
call it, of Japan as to what she proposed to demand at the 
peaee table. It is only necessary to say that she received 
immediate private assurance from Great Britain and from 
France that her demand would be heeded. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, no man does credit to his intel- 


to Shantung: She had no legal right. The able Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. THomas] says that possibly some obligation 
rested upon Japan and Great Britain growing out of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty and that because Japan entered the war at the 
suggestion of Great Britain there was some obligation arising 
by reason of that fact. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is merely conjecture. 

Mr. BORAH. But that really is not entitled, with all due 
respect to the able Senator, to be a matter of conjecture, for the 
reason that both Great Britain and Japan have officially stated 
that Japan did not enter the war by reason of the Anglo-Japa- 
nese agreement or treaty; and Viscount Ishii, in his Fourth of 
July speech at Boston, said that there was no obligation under 
the Anglo-Japanese treaty that Japan should enter the war; 
that it related alone to matters which were not covered by the 
situation as it then existed, and that Great Britain did not 
request that Japan enter the war. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but Great Britain was rather 
desirous at that time that she should be permitted to take pos- 
session of the German possessions rather than for Japan to do 
so, and Japan entered the war wholly for another reason. Japan 
entered the war for the purpose of obtaining those possessions. 
The evidence, both circumstantial and direct, is conclusive upon 
that proposition. She entered the war for that purpose; and 
when she had secured those possessions her activities in the war 
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practically ceased. She devoted her entire ability and her 
transcendant ingenuity to securing ultimate and final posses- 
sion, when she came to the peace table, of those things which 
she had taken possession of by virtue of war. So, Mr. President, 
I repeat that the able Senator from Mississippi has stated the 
whole thing—that there was no treaty obligation which was 
binding. There was no obligation other than the fact that 
Japan held the key to the situation. 

No nation has ever played its diplomatic game with greater 
ingenuity and greater ability and greater foresight than did 
Japan at Versailles. In the first place, she put out her racial 
equality demand, which she never expected to receive and did 
not care anything particularly about; but it was the thing 
upon which she placed her first demand. Then, when the second 
situation arose with reference to her possessions in China, 
she was in a position to say: “ We will not submit to being 
rejected or refused twice upon matters which are of vital 
concern to us.” 

It not only means that she is in possession of Shantung, but 
it means that she now controls the three great gateways to 
China. She is in control of the Manchurian Railway gateway 
into China; she is in control of the Shantung gateway; and 
she holds the Formosa Island, which commands the situation 
with reference to the other and third great gateway into China. 

This means, as every student of eastern affairs frankly 
says it means, the dismemberment of China. It means not 
alone the possession for the time of Shantung, the transference 
of from thirty to forty million of people to the domination of 
an alien enemy, but it means the rupture and breaking up of 
the Chinese Republic and the Chinese nation, But it means 
war before the fearful crime is consummated. And article 10 
binds us to take part in the war, for when China undertakes 
to get back her stolen territory and to get back her bartered 
peoples it will be an application of external territorial aggres- 
sion. 

The Senator from Mississippi asks, What will we do about 
it? Shall we refuse to recognize the demand of Japan? If 
so, says the Senator, shall we transfer our fleet to the Pacific 
Ocean and stand ready for war? I do not think that any such 
outlook as that need be entertained. I do not anticipate that 
because we ourselves refuse to underwrite the rape of Shan- 
tung we shall be challenged to war. But, Mr. President, let us 
assume, for the sake of the argument, that something of that 
kind stares us in the face, then I beg you to contemplate the 
position we occupy to-day in this entangling alliance affair, 
that the United States, for the first time in its history, must 
underwrite the slavery and the oppression of 40,000,000 of people 
under threat. We have stood for 150 years with a clean 
record, but now we are told that we must have war if we do 
not underwrite and perpetuate the transfer of 38,000,000 of 
human souls to an alien power. That is the thing that is put 
up to us by the Senator from Mississippi. 

I do not think that Japan would go to war unless we under- 
write this. She would likely be perfectly satisfied with her 
treaty with France and with Great Britain. That is their busi- 
ness; that is their doorstep which they may clean or leave un- 
clean as they prefer. I do not presume that Japan expected us 
to pérpetuate for all time that which we have now agreed 
to do. 

But, Mr. President, if the time has come when the United 
States must engage in enslaving people and in establishing ma- 
chiuery by which they shall be kept in oppression, if the time 
has come when the United States must consent to the dismem- 
berment of a great nation and to the breaking up and scatter- 
ing of 400,000,000 people, if the time has come when we must 
violate our solemn treaties which we have with China to re- 
spect her territorial integrity, or face the challenge of another 
power, we will face the challenge of another power. Whatever 
else happens we will not sacrifice our honor. We do not antici- 
pate war with Japan; but one thing the American people will 
never submit to when the facts are known—they will never re- 
main a party to a treaty which has the effect of oppressing 
millions upon millions of people. We may not draw out now; 
but when the facts are revealed from time te time, as the de- 
bate and consideration goes on, as it will go on for weeks and 
months, when the true import of this transaction is known, the 
American people will refuse to break up and dismember the 
Chinese nation. I say, therefore, Mr. President, while I do not 
anticipate and certainly do not want trouble with Japan, we will 
still have the courage to do the honorable thing. 

I desire to have printed in the Record as a part of my re- 
marks an editorial from the Christian Science Monitor, of Bos- 
ton, published July 7, 1919. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 


$k nin diplomac 


The editorial referred to is as follows: 


"a — 


AUT CÆSAR AUT NULLUS, 


If the action of the peace conference in respect to China had been 
actuated by principle, there would be no more to be said in the matter. 
Neither the protests of Chinese statesmen nor the invective of atrabillous 
critics could have had any more effect than the barking of dogs. As it 
is, the efforts of the great powers to justify their action and to per- 
suade Peking to be “reasonable” are absolutely predestined to failure. 
To begin with, supposing that the ratifying bodies of all the powers, 
geat or small, agree to whitewash the peace conference by accepting 
ts decision, is there one of them which is foolish enough to imagine 
that this will affect principle? A greater philosopher by far than any 
of those who sat round the ce table wrote to certain litt® churches 
in Galatia, far more insignificant in the full tide of Roman pride and 
insolence than the powers of to-day can pretend that China is to them, 
“Be not deceived ; God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” 

Principle, in other words, is irrefragably principle. And though all 
the powers in the world say that two and two make five, their sum total 
is, and will remain, exactly four. Nor it is scarcely necessary to say, 
will this be altered in an way should China itself be induced to become 
“reasonable,” and to admit that the handing over of 36,000,000 of 
* to an alien power, with no questions asked, is self-determination. 

o and two, in short, will remain four even if the fact be misstated 
thirty-six millions of times. So far no reason has been produced for the 
7 — or minor powers casting themselves for the role of Blueskin to 

apan's Jack Sheppard other than the fact that Jack Sheppard’s presence 
is much des in the league of nations, If this be the fact, it can 
only be said that the league of nations must be in a parlous condi- 
tion. When the bishop, in the story, dined, somewhat perforce and by 
reason of the cold and a great hunger, with the ng ste gga in the inn 
by the Great North Road, it rec remembered that he tucked up his 
apron, so that that symbol of his virtue should not be too ag vely 
apparent to the innkeeper. It is to be imagined that the great powers, 
and the minor for that matter, are somewhat busily engaged in these 
days in tucking out of sight any dispensable emblems of a too arrogant 
8 when the word * China is mentioned. 

To the plain man, ungifted with the political conscience, for the 
quality of statesmanship may be summarily dismissed from the preen 
hearing, it is almost impossible to comprehend how the peace conference 
succeeded in persuading itself that the wrong done to China in Shan- 
tung could be worth any right gained from Japan in the league of na- 
tions or elsewhere. It will be remembered that when, in the ducal court 
in Venice, Bassanio pleaded with the “young doctor of Rome,” b 
name Balthasar, that he should “ To do a great right, do a little wrong, 

hat second Daniel swept away the Jesuitism of the suggestion with the 


wor 
“Twill be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state: it can not be.” 


It was, of course, not Balthasar, not Portia, who was speaking in those 
lines, but the great poet-philosopher of Elizabethan England. He saw 
clearly enough where playing politics with principle headed for, and it 
is wonderful that the peace council, with three centuries in which to 
learn wisdom, and better the example, were at the end of that time sim- 
ply left tucking up their aprons. 

This Shantung affair, then, is manifestly, whether politically or not, 
one of those matters which, with all respect to Mister Shenay Tristram 
of that ilk, they do not order better in France. There is obviously no 
hope to be songht in Paris, and equally so none to be discovered in 
London, tied up as Downing Strect is in a nefarious bargain with France 
and Japan. So it is to the Senate of the United States that the eycs 
of the world are turning, and on the Senate lies the burden of a great 
responsibility. It is being asked with the dulcet pleading of Bassanio 
to do a little wrong in order to accomplish a great right. But, in the 
first place, is it quife certain that the arbitrary disposal of the rights of 
36,000,006 of people, and “also much cattle,” is such a little wrong? 
And, in the second place, is it proven that the inclusion of Japan in the 
league of nations is 50» E a right, after all? On whom exactly 
would disaster have fallen if Japan had decided to remain outside the 


league? , 

The truth of the matter is that, at the great card party in Paris, so 
far as can be judged—for the game was played with the cards anywhere 
but on the table—Japan risked a simply tremendous bluff and never had 
it called. It is quite true that the Japanese delegates were aware that, 
owing to existing treaty arrangements, they had France and the British 
Commonwealth the pockets of their kimonos, if kimonos have such 
things. It is also true that they were aware that the attention of Italy 
was focused on Fiume, and that the delegates from Rome were murmur- 
ing only that and nothing else, always excepting, of course, everything 
that had gone before. So that it comes to this—if anyone is going to 
stand between Japan and its prey, if anyone is going to forbid the rape 
of Shantung, it will be aut Senatus aut nullus—the Senate or nobote, 
Can — 3 (3 see any difference between the rape of Belgium and the 
rape of Shantung except this, that in the one case the British Common- 
wealth and France urged Belgium to stand firm, and they would come 
to her assistance, while in the other case those great powers became 
participators in the crime. È 

hat, then, is the Senate going to do? It depends, surely, whether 

it decides to view the question from the point of view of statesmanship 

or politics. Polities will urge it to ratify, and have done with a trouble- 

some business. Statesmans ip will compel it to face the vast range of 

probabilities and problems which lie behind a too easy acceptance, to 

examine them, and to insist on the reopening of the question. The 

future, not the mere immediate pontica future of the United States but 

y and good faith among nations, lies in the decision, 

claim,” said Abraham Lincoln once, “ not to have controlled events 
but confess plainly that events have controlled me.“ 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] yesterday made what was called a keynote speech 
with reference to the league. I presume it was made in a 
measure authoritatively. The Senator did not say so, but the 
presumption is it was a speech which had the approval of those 
who are most interested in the league. I want to read a para- 
graph from that speech and then to ask the friends who are 
supporting this league if they understand this to be its correct 
interpretation. The Senator from Virginia said: 
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Article 1 has the following provision: 

“Any member of the league may, after two years“ notice of intention so 
to do, withdraw from the league, provided that all international opipa: 
tions and all its obligations under this covenant shall have been fulfilled 
at the time of withdrawal.” 

The requirement of two years’ notice is reasonable, as no member 
should be permitted suddenly to terminate so important an en ment, 
Neither would it be just for a member to escape its a nterna- 
tional and covenant obligations by withdrawing. Members that receive 
the benefits of the league should also bear its burdens. Especially would 
the United States scorn to avail herself of the privilege of retiring 
from the league without fully and honorably discharging every obliga- 
tion. The contention that the United States could not withdraw 
without the unanimous consent of the council or assembly, the only 
bodies that can act for the league, is wholly untenable. No power 
whatever is conferred upon either of these bodies to act upon this 
question; no authority is given anywhere to compel the retention of a 
member after giving the required notice of withdrawal. 

There is only one construction to be placed upon that lan- 
guage; in fact, it is too plain to call for construction. The clear 
import of the language is that a nation may withdraw upon its 
own motion by the simple act of giving notice; and that whether 
or not it has performed its international obligations or its 
obligations to the league is a matter to be determined by the 
nation itself which is seeking to withdraw. Is that the con- 
struction placed upon this clause by the advocates of the league? 
Is it understood here and now that the United States may 
after it enters this league—if it does—give its notice and at 
the end of two years may withdraw, whether the other members 
of the league or the council or the assembly are satisfied with 
the withdrawal or not? If that is the construction which is to 
be placed n this proposition, then one course may be pur- 
sued here with reference to amendments. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Mississippi if he understands that the United 
States has a right to withdraw from the league upon the simple 
fact of giving notice, and that no other member of the league 
can object that the United States has not complied with or has 
not fulfilled its international obligations or its covenant obli- 
gations? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suppose the question as to whether the 
United States in such a case had fulfilled its international obli- 
gations would be, in the first place, a question which would 
present itself to the conscience of the United States. I sup- 
pose, in the second place, if the other nations which are mem- 
bers of the league differ from the United States about that, 
they would express their difference. - 

Mr. BORAH. If they did object, could the United States 
still withdraw? Would it have a right under the covenant to 
withdraw? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The United States could physically remain 
absent, but it would be subject to the obligations which it had 


incurred to the league, whatever the league decided they. 


were 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, precisely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. After the United States had put its inter- 
pretation upon them. I will say further that I can not imagine 
a case in which the United States would withdraw if the United 
States thought there was any obligation resting upon it—— 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely so; but can the United States be the 
sole judge? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or if the league thought there were any 
obligations resting upon the United States. : 

Mr. BORAH. What I desire to know is: Has the United 
States a right under the league covenant to interpret its own 
right to withdraw, and, if the United States says that it has 
performed its international obligations and has performed its 
covenant obligations, has any member of the council the right 
to say “nay 7 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not any member alone; but the league, by 
unanimous vote of all the other powers—I am not an expert 
judge, the Senator understands—might, I should say, if I were 
going to construe it, say, We do not think that the United 
States has complied with its obligation, whatever it is,” and 
then the question would come before the league to be decided. 

Mr. BORAH. And if the league decides that we have not ful- 
filled our international obligations? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then we would be theoretically and tech- 
nically a member of the league, though we might be absent 
physically, until we did comply with the obligations. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, of course, you can not take away the right 
of revolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to say, if the Senator will pardon 
me, you can not enter into any agreement where there are 
obligations on the part of other people to you and to the body 
of which vou are a member without your having obligations 
to that body also. That goes without saying; it is common 
sense, 


Mr. BORAH. That is what I supposed until I heard the . 
Senator from Virginia make the address to which I have referred 
and to which I wish to call the Senator’s attention, for he says: 

The contention that the United States could not withdraw without 
the unanimous consent of the council or assembly, the only bodies that 
ean act for the league, is wholly untenable. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; that is untenable. That is not 
the statement the Senator made or the one I made. I said that 
the United States could not be retained except by the unanimous 
consent of the league. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, if the United States seeks to withdraw, 
then it takes the unanimous consent of the council 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To keep it there. 

Mr. BORAH. To keep it there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Even technically and theoretically; but I 
wish to add that practically, if they wanted to keep the United 
States in the league and we had determined that we had com- 
plied with every obligation and would not stay, they would have 
but one way of compelling us, and that would be to make war 
upon us, which is absolutely inconceivable. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, I do not know. The ex-President of the 
United States, Mr. Taft, in New York sometime ago, when asked 
whether the United States if it entered this league could with- 
draw, said in reply, You know what experience the Southern 
States had.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think there is a vast difference between a 
constitution which makes a Federal State and a constitution 
which makes a confederacy for certain purposes, just as much as 
there was between the old Government under the Continental 
Congress and the Government which was framed under the new 
Constitution. There was some grounds—and I believe that even 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] will agree with me 
about this—for the South’s contention that she had a technical 
constitutional or legal right to withdraw even from a Federal 
State like this. A fortiori could there be any dispute at all about 
the right to withdraw from a mere league like this? Nobody is 
ealling this a Federal State, not even a supergovernment; it is 
a mere league of nations. It was what Calhoun contended the 
United States was. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, as I understand the position of the Sena- 
tor, it is that, being a mere league of nations, the United States 
may withdraw whenever it gets ready to give notice, and that 
nobody can object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No, I did not say that. 

Mr. BORAH. I mean nobody can legally object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not say that; I said they could legally 
and technically object; that they could say, “ Here is an obliga- 
tion of the United States not complied with, and therefore she 
ought not to withdraw.” Then the United States might recon- 
sider her position, and she would determine either that she 
would or that she would not. She might say, “ Very well; that 
is true; I will fulfill that obligation, and that will make my con- 
nection with the league terminate,” or she might say, “I con- 
tend that I have fulfilled the obligation, and I will not go back 
into the league.” 

Mr. BORAH. Well, that is revolution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then there will be no way left except for 
the league, by unanimous vote, to undertake to coerce her. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I ask the Senator this question: Has the 
council or the assembly any power whatever to pass upon the 
question of the right of a country to withdraw? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should think so, reasoning from mere 
common sense. 

Mr. BORAH. I had thought so, too. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The sole right that they have in that re- 
spect is to determine whether there is any existing outstanding 
obligation; that is all. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Virginia says that no power 
whatever is conferred upon either of these bodies, to wit, the 
council or the assembly, upon this question of withdrawal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can not help that. If I were to quote all 
the various assertions made upon the other side in opposition, 
so variant with one another and so far apart from one another, 
you might set them against one another and cancel them off; 
but I do not think you can cancel a right interpretation of an 
instrument by quoting some other interpretation. I do not 
contend that my interpretation is necessarily right; I am no 
judge. That would be a rather judicial function. 

Mr. BORAH. I insist that we go back to our late leader, 


and get the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Htrencock] to give 
his construction of it, because those of us who are seeking to 
find out what this means are entitled to know from those who 
are advocating its adoption what the construction is which 
they, as advocates of its adoption, place upon this important 
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proposition. There is not any more important clause in the 
league covenant than the right. of withdrawal. If the Senator 
from Virginia be correct that neither the council nor the assem- 
bly has any power whatever to pass upon this question, this 
debate, of course, will take an entirely different turn upon that 
proposition; and if anybody knows, including the President or 
Mr. Lansing, what construction was placed upon it by the con- 
ference itself, we are entitled have that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Undoubtedly, and by the way, Mr. Presl- 
dent, if it had been necessary in framing the Constitution of 
the United States to frame it so that there could never be a law- 
suit over its different provisions, our ancestors made some 
grave mistakes. I do not know how many lawsuits have 
grown out of the interpretation of the various clauses of the 
Constitution. I read once that there had been 134 law cases 
growing out of one clause alone. I do not know whether or 
not that is true; but that does not militate against the desir- 
ability of trying to do a thing. The human language is as weak 
as a human being; nobody yet was ever able to frame an instru- 
ment of any sort whose interpretation could not be disputed. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not contend that at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My interpretation is worth about as little 
as that of anybody you could ask, I reckon. 

Mr. BORAH. 
has very great ability in the construction of legislative pro- 
posals, and I think the Senator from Virginia has also. There- 
fore I am utterly bewildered to know how I shall get out of 
this league if I get in. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You will have to get in before you can get 
out. 

Mr. BORAH. I am satisfied it will take longer to get out 
than it will to get in, it does not make any difference what the 
construction may be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope so. 

Mr; BORAH. But this is the situation: There is no more 
important articie in the covenant than the right of withdrawal. 
If the right of withdrawal rests alone with the United States, 
if it can step out whenever it feels that it desires to go out and 
can step out with honor, haying fulfilled its obligations, both 
legal and moral, according to its judgment, if it is understood 
by the Versailles conference that the United States can step 
out whenever it gives notice, that is one thing and it is a very 
important thing; but if, on the other hand, the council or the 
assembly has a right to pass upon the question and it takes 
unanimous consent to agree to our withdrawal, that is a wholly 
different proposition. 

While the Senator says that no instrument can be drawn 
which will not give rise to dispute at some time in the future, 
yet we are here making this instrument, we are still writing 
this instrument, for we are a part of the treaty-making power; 
and if we assent to an instrument and ask our people to enter 
into an obligation which we ourselves do not understand and 
which we confess we do not understand in a matter of such 
tremendous moment to them—if we do that, shall be have per- 
formed our duty in the writing of the treaty upon which the 
peace of the world is to rest in the future? 

Mr. WILLIAMS: Mr. President, my answer to that would be 
twofold: In the first place, we are not all of the treaty-making 
power; we are a part of the treaty-making power of one nation. 
All of the nations have to agree to the treaty. That is the reply 
to that. Now, I reply: 

Mr. BORAH. It is not a reply, because, while we are only 
one member, we represent ourselves. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand the Senator. The Senate has 
a right to amend; but it has got to go back and get the consent 
of the others. 

As to the other proposition, the Senator says it is- something 
that we do not understand ourselves. In my profession of 
humility about not being a judge, I am not confessing that I 
do not understand it. I understand it; I put my construction 
upon it, and it is very clear to me; but whether it be right or not 
isa matter for other intellects to struggle with as well as mine. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, we seem to have arrived 
at a point where there is a disagreement between the Senator 
from Mississippi and the Senator from Virginia as to this 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That seems to be true, from what the Sena- 
tor has read from the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BORAH. Because the Senator from Virginia says: 


The contention that the United States could not withdraw without the 
unanimous consent of the council or assembly, the only bodies that can 
act for the league, is wholly untenable. No power whatever is conferred 
upon either of these bodies to act upon this. question; no authority is 
given anywhere to compel the retention of a member after giving the 
required notice of withdrawal. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. BORAH. I yield. 


I would not say that; I think the Senator 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Awhile ago in the Senator’s remarks he re- 
ferred to treaties with China, which he asserted committed us 
to the proposal that we should protect the territorial integrity 
of the Chinese Empire. Did I understand the Senator to say 
that he is going to insert a reference to those treaties in his 
remarks? i 

Mr. BORAH. I think I can get them in just a moment: I 
will insert them in my speech if I do not get them; but I will 
get them in a few moments—will kill time until I do get them. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert in the RECORD: a 
copy of a letter written by Mr. Elmer T. Peterson, editor of 
the Wichita Beacon, to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] with reference to a ballot which was taken in that part 
of the country on the league of nations. This letter was written 
in reply to a statement made by the Senator from Nebraska 
that no reference couid be made to any instance in which a 
vote had been taken or publie opinion tested which was not 
overwhelmingly for the league. I ask to insert this letter and 
also the form of the ballot. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Hon. GILBERT M. Hirencock, 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear Mn. HITCHCOCK: On page 2067 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for June 30, 1919, you are quoted as saying, “I challenge the Senator 
from Idaho to refer me to any test made anywhere to show the state of 
public opinion on this 1 e that is not favorable to it.” 
eee very readily cite a most conclusive and convincing test of 

nd. 

The Beacon conducted a poll, open to anybody, using a ballot, a sample 
of which is inclesed. The result showed that there were only 37 in 8 
of the present covenant, while 863 were dissatisfied with it and desired 
either to amend it or reject it altogether ; 457 were wholly against any 
league. The votes for suggested amendments. were: 


To protect the Monroe dotrinen 1ͤ17„n 
To safeguard im tion, labor, trade, Panama Canal, etc —.— 


Jorr 5, 1919. 


To poani against reini soldiers to other countries (art. 10) 344 
In favor of covenant as it stands 37 
Wholly against any league EE eras cA eA ERS RIS ar TY 


The answers were mostly from farmers and people of small towns. 
The farmers. were most strongly against the league. I still have the 
letters e the ballots, and they are a revelation, showing a 
very decided sentiment against the present covenant. I consider this 
a far more rellable and ee | test of the opinion of the “ plain 
people“ than that of the Literary Digest, for instance. 

he reason we got this result was because we pet the question in a 
plain, straightforward way, whereas all of the other test votes I have 
noticed put the question in a manner which gave the league a decided 
advantage. Of course, 9 people out of 10 would vote for “an or- 
ganization of nations to e peace,” or something of the kind, but 
when the covenant stands on its merits and the questions are put 

traight, as they were in this questionnaire, the sentiment is over- 
whelmingly against the kind of a project you and some of your col- 
ae are trying to saddle on the United States, and when the people 
fully realize what it all means, when all the camouflage and rhetoric is 


“stripped off and the true 3 articles 10 and 11 and other features 


is known, you can depend upon it that there will be a tremendous revul- 
sion of feeling against you and those who stand with you on this question. 

Senator CAPP who has kept an open mind on the league question, 
writes me that question: e is the best he has seen: Since chal- 
lenges are in order, I challenge you, as leader of the procovenant forces, 
to A dee such a questionnaire before the people of the United States. 
Undoubtedly you know in your heart that the result would be disastrous 
for your side of the question. 

trouble is that most of the people have not read the covenant and 
are taking the word of leaders for certain things. This is a very in- 
conclusive and unsatisfactory state of affairs. The lea advocates 
contradict each other as to what the covenant means. e of them 
say it is like our American Constitution, which would, of course, make 
the league a superstate, while others. say it is not a superstate and 
has no power except to recommend or advise action. And so on. As 1 
understand the situation, all the covenant critics ask is that the people 
be given au opportunity to study the whole thing carefully upon a set of 
“interpretations,” whieh can be agreed upon by both sides to the con- 
troversx, if such a thing is possible, and then vote. If it is impossible 
to obtain an interpretation of this kind, let the plain words of the 
English language stand for what they say. 

Would the penis of the United States have indorsed President Wilson 
in guaranteeing the independence and territorial integrity of Serbia in 
July, 1914, league or no league? They would not. Will they indo: 
any future President in guaranteeing the independence and territori 
integrity of any country in a similar case in the future, league or no 
league? Let your knowledge of human nature answer. 

It is idle to say that this league” is the only league that Is before 
the American people; in fact, it isa slur at American intelligence. The 
people of a city may be in favor of giving a street car company a fran- 
chise, but they are not going to accept any kind of a franchise that thé 
company mer pa like presenting. They want to know what it all 
means, and they have a perfect right to amend the franchise and strike 
out certain features. e Beacon contended ever since the armistice 
that some kind of a league was needed, but this does not mean that we 
have to sup the precise instrument that was handed down from 
Paris. To say that we must take this league” or nothing is to deny 
the American people the right of a voice in their own affairs. I do not 
need to arene this, for you are so intelligent that you know it without 
argument. 

inclose a copy of the ballot that we used, showing the total votes 

on each proposition. If you will read the result Into the RECORD, along 
with the other votes of which you have spoken, it may serve to throw a 
ate ent by showing the intelligent discrimination shown by Kansas 
ople. 
5 Very truly, yours, 


Associate Editor, 


(Copies to Senators BORAH and LODGE.) 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS BALLOT. 


Put a cross in the square opposite the statement or statements that 
most nearly express yous opinion. Cut out this ballot and mail it to the 
league poll editor, the Beacon, Wichita, Kans., or drop it in ballot box 
in the Beacon’s business office. 

I favor the proposed league of nations constitution as published, 
without amendment, 37. 

I favor a league of nations constitution amended so as to protect 
the Monroe doctrine in specific language, ` 

I favor a league of nations with constitution amended so as to safe- 
guard American rights in matters of immigration, naturalization, labor, 
trade, and the Panama Canal, in specific guage, 406. 

I favor a league of nations with constitution amended specifically so 
that the United States can not be compelled to send soldiers to foreign 
countries to settle disputes as to boundaries, etc., 344. 

I am wholly oppo: to any league of nations, 457. 

Name, Oscar Turner; address, Meno, Okla. 


Mr. BORAH. I will yield the floor until I find the matter 
I have sent for. A 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the remarks made by the 
Senator from Idaho, which would have been humorous to my 
mind if he had so intended them, and a great many other remarks 
that have been made in support of various little things about 
the treaty, call to my mind a piece of exquisite humor that I 
picked up some time ago, not of the very highest order, but very 
good, entitled “ If the United States Senate debated ‘ Now I lay 
me down to sleep, ” by Clark McAdams, in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. I do not know the politics of that paper. Here is the 
debate that he says would take place in the Senate: 

“First Senator. I propose that we adopt for the youth of 
oer Republic the following prayer, to be said before going to 


“Now I lay me down to sleep. 
I pray the Lord my soul te keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

„SECOND SENATOR. Mr. President, I protest against obligating 
the children of this country to any set prayer before they go to 
bed; but this is a Christian country, something of this sort is 
understood to be our duty to posterity, and I suppose we there- 
fore must have it. If so, I want to see it given more elasticity, 
The first line says: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep. 

“That is unworthy of a free people. It is un-American. 
Must we lay down to sleep because the law says so, when it may 
suit the purposes of slumber better to sleep standing up? [Ap- 
plause.] It is not established that we must lay down to sleep. 
As a matter of fact, it may be discovered at any moment that a 
recumbent or prostrate position is exactly that in which we get 
the lenst rest. Thousands of soldiers slept standing up in the 
trenches of France. I am told that most of those men continue 
to sleep standing up. They find they rest better. Moreover, 
they do not so completely surrender consciousness sleeping in 
that way as one does lying down. They wake easier, and their 
wits are not so sluggish. It is not certain that we should 
wholly surrender consciousness when we sleep. A good many 
eminent authorities think not. Certainly the soldier who slept 
with one eye open, so to speak, did not suffer by that experience. 
He is the best man among us to-day. Do you know anything 
about physiology, Mr. President? I am told that physiologi- 
cally we ought never to sleep as this prayer says we must sleep. 
It is in an upright position that we are physiologically normal. 
You know how much trouble we have had with gasoline engines 
in airplanes because they were not originally suited to running 
in any save an upright position. They were not properly oiled 
when they ran on end. They were not properly cooled when 
they ran upside down. It is the same with us. We are physio- 
logically exactly what we were when we first slept upright in 
trees and then leaned against the walls of a cave. Did you ever 
See a horse sleep, Mr. President? A horse almost always sleeps 
upright. Shall we say, then, that our children must all sleep, 
as this prayer says they must sleep, or shall we leave them free 
to sleep as they wish or as science shall discover how they 
should sleep? [Applause.] I am for the spirit of the prayer, 
but against the form.” 

This does not apply to the Senator from Idaho. 
the form and the spirit also. 


“Let us stick to our traditions. 
Give us liberty or give us death. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said: 
‘This is my own my native land, 
To rest in sleeping or to stand— 
As Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Who went to bed with their trousers on, 
All exercised a freeman's voice 
In making that historic choice?’ 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
The law can stuff him into 
And through the long night watches keep 
Its cruel vigil o'er his sleep? 


“(Laughter and applause.] 


He is against 


“Tump Senator. Mr. President, the third line of this pro- 
posed prayer says: 

“If I should die before I wake. 

“That is absurd. How could one die before one wakes? As 
well say one died before one lived. It is the duty of the Senate 
to weigh words and to determine what they mean. We are here 
positing the impossible, a thing as unworthy of us as a deliber- 
ative body as it would be futile of us as givers of law. Are we, 
in agreeing upon a little prayer which our children may say 
before they go to bed, to plumb the depths of metaphysics and 
try abitrarily to establish a fact of life which has resisted every 
research of science? [Applause,}] I can not believe it. Why 
can not we make this read simply, 

“If I should die 


“Which is probably all that would happen, without attempt- 
ing to say that one dies before waking or involving ourselves in 
an interminable dispute over a point which has nothing what- 
ever to do with getting our children reverently and sweetly to 
bed? [Laughter and applause.] Let us not, in freedom’s name, 
undertake to establish in this body, without benefit of anything 
better than mere political science, that one dies before one wakes, 
or wakes before one dies, or attempt to say what happens in 
that hidden moment when the soul sets forth upon the great 
adventure of death! [Applause.] Let us concern ourselves 
with things of the state, which is our business, leaving things 
of the spirit to those trained in things of the spirit and things 
of the soul to those trained in things of the soul. Let us con- 
tinue to be merely Republicans and Democrats [laughter], 
claiming to know only the things known by Republicans and 
Democrats [laughter], and not attempt to be metaphysicians 
or anything which everybody outside this Chamber, whether we 
know it or not, knows very well we are not. [Laughter and 
applause.] ” 

They know very well that we are not any very great judges, 
too, in interpreting things. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, do I understand that this poetry. 
is relative to the views of the Senator from Mississippi and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] as to article 1 in this 
treaty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is relative to my view of some of these 
little bits of picayunish amendments offered by the opponents 
of the league of nations, 

I read further: 

“ FOURTH Senator. Mr. President, I see nothing in the cap- 
tiousness of these my opponents save their captiousness itself. 
[Laughter.] The expressions employed in this beautiful little 
prayer are merely forms of speech. They are not theological 
dogma, nor do they attempt to establish a point in dispute any- 
where except, perhaps, between ourselves and the Mohamme- 
dans. [Laughter.] This prayer expresses a pretty sentiment. 
It is unfortunate that it does so in words. Words imply as 
many meanings as there are minds, and we construe them not 
by any common rule but according to whatever happens to be 
our belief. If this were not the most disputatious body on earth 
[laughter], if it did not put such a premium on cantankerousness 
as history has never seen equaled [laughter], and if it did not 
hold the motives of all men to be evil until they are by some 
miracle proven pure [laughter]—if this deplorable condition did 
not exist here, Mr. President, we would accept and ratify this 
prayer, happy in the confidence that our children, whose faith, 
thank God, is greater than our own, would be glad to say it with 
no thought that it might mean anything more than that through 
the night they are to be in the Lord’s care. [Applause.] It is 
beneath our dignity as the most august deliberative body in a 
great Christian Nation to affect to see in it things no one ever 
dreamed of putting into it, and our grotesque attempts scientifi- 
cally to analyze it reflect our own faultiness as a Senate rather 
than its faultiness as a prayer. [Laughter and applause.] ” 

That particular Senator seemed to have some gumption. 

To continue the reading: 

“ FIFTH Senator. Mr. President, I yield to no man in accep- 
tance of what is good, but our responsibility here is too great to 
accept anything blindly. The last line of this prayer says: 

“I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


“What do we know in this Chamber of the soul? Is the soul 
proven? Is it an accepted thing? Did this body ever say so? 
Did George Washington ever say so? Is it something established 
to everybody’s satisfaction—a thing past debate in the Senate, 
and now to be recognized in law? Are we going on from this 
point to establish the status of soul mates [laughter], and to say 
finally whether or not corporations have souls? [Laughter.] 
Mr. President, we tread here upon ground so dangerous that we 
are likely to be blown up any minute. After centuries of debates 
among the most learned men the world has known—from Soc- 
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rates, who died in the happiness of feeling that he would see and 
talk to Homer, down to Prof. Muensterberg, who went off won- 
dering and promised to signal us if there proved to be anything 
In it—after all this, Mr. President, the United States is to affirm 
in the ratification of this prayer the stupendous postulate of im- 
mortality! [Laughter and applause.] Mr. President, I don't 
feel equal to it, [Laughter.] Can you imagine the amaze of a 
world totaliy unprepared for any such affirmation from this 
quarter? [Laughter.] Let us not do that. Let us leave that 
great matter to those intellectual giants whose minds have never 
been ground down to the infinite detail of the senatorial function. 
[Laughter.] A man distributing postmasterships over a sparsely 
inhabited and none-too-well schooled commonwealth is not ac- 
customed to orienting his thought unto the profound problem 
whether there is a life after this. [Laughter.] 

“This is a sweet line: 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

“Tt. breathes the very spirit of our Chzistian land. It has 
in it all the ingeniousness of childhood. It reposes in, I think, 
an adequate quarter a beautiful trust. [Laughter.] Still, does 
the Senate want to make it something more than a matter of 
faith? Does it want to say it is so? No, Mr. President. We 
want to leave it just as it is. We want everyone quite free to 
make of it what he will, coerced by no one—least of all the Sen- 
ate. [Applause.] It would, after everything else is said, be un- 
constitutional for us to do so, The Constitution guarantees reli- 
gious freedom. This prayer implies a religious autocracy. Shall 
we treat our children any less fairly than we treat ourselves? 
Would we first ratify here a prayer and then require the Chaplain 
of the Senate to utter it whenever we convene? [Laughter and 
applause,] Anyway, who cares what the prayers of a Natlon are 
so long as we can mike its laws? [Prolonged.applause. ] 

“ Srxru Senator. Information has just reached me of an amaz- 
ing discourtesy to us all. Copies of this prayer have been in pos- 
session of Wall Street for two weeks! [Consternation.] ” 

Mr..BORAH. Two weeks? He is mistaken. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Two weeks he says; I leave questions of 
time to the author and to the Senator from Idaho to settle. Still 
continuing the reading: 

Incredible as it is that Wall Street could be interested in 
any prayer [laughter], I am informed that so far As the im- 
portant centers of thought and action in this country go ours is 
about the last to come into possession of this one or to as- 
certain what is in it. [Groans.] This being the case, I must 
hold that the prayer is not something with which the Senate can 
in its dignity at this time have anything whatever to do. [Ap- 
plause.] Our children can continue to go to bed in the way they 
have been going to bed. [Applause] We are perfectly willing 
to take our chances with Providence, but we won't take any 
chance with Wall Street. [Laughter and cheers.“ 

Mr. President, I read this because I wanted it published in 
large print instead of small print, as it would have been had I 
gotten leave to insert in the Record; and I do think that as a 
travesty upon a great deal of tweedledumming and tweedle- 
deeing, and a great deal of splitting hairs betwixt the nor’ 
and nor'west sides” it is altogether malapropos. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho yield 
to me for just a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. Listening to this exquisite piece of humor and 
sarcasm which has just been read into the Record by my friend 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], the wish-struck me that the 
author might know a little more of the true inwardness of legis- 
lation and discussion in the Senate. If the muthor lived nearer 
or was a little more familiar with Washington and with pro- 
ceedings in the Senate than he is in the backwoods of St. Louis, 
he would know that if that prayer had been offered here by a 
Republican for indorsement, immediately one of the Senators 
upon the opposite side would have risen and objected, and pro- 
ceeded to make a speech upon Shantung or some other propo- 
sition, or engage in just such discussion as the Senator has been 
reading, while he would say to one of his compaiions, “ Run, run 
to the telephone and find out whether or not the President wants 
this indorsement of the prayer,” and upon the telephone being 
rung, and it being discovered that the President was out en- 
gaged in a game of golf, he would say, Well, then, tell Tumulty 
just what is going on, that a Republican has offered a prayer 
here, and we do not know whether we should vote for the in- 
dorsement until we hear from the President”; and the answer 
would come back, “ Filibuster ; filibuster until the President can 
return and his wishes be known!” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I compliment the Senator 
from New Mexico for being almost equal in power as a fiction 
1 with the other funny man who wrote the article which 

read. 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I compliment myself at least upon 
being original, and not being compelled to retail fiction by read- 
ing from articles in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I shall continue to take 
counsel from my intellectual humility and modesty, which recog- 
nizes a good thing, even though I did not originate it. I shall 
permit the Senator from New Mexico to take counsel from his 
egotism, which recognizes nothing but his own originality. There 
are a great many things that I read that are a great deal better 
than anything that I can say, perhaps even better than a very 
few things the Senator says that do not come up to his usual 
standard. 

Mr. FALL. There is no doubt about that, Mr. President; and 
sometimes I think the Senator is justified in his course in reading 
into the Recor in every debate editorials or fiction from some 
fiction writer. However, the real objection that the Senator from 
Mississippi has, if he has any, to the little statement I have 
made is that it is an everyday occurrence, with which he is 
familiar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, that also demonstrates how 
powerfully a man can draw upon his imagination. Sometimes 
you draw upon it and at first know it is a dream and do not 
believe it; then you make a second draft, and a third, and a 
fourth, and after a while you get to the point where you really 
ie the draft is genuine and will be honored in the court 
of fact. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am very fond of the Senator 
reste Mississippi, but I think his taste for poetry is perfectly 
rotten. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, that was not poetry. That 
was prose. The Senator is like the old woman who was very 
much astonished to find, after she was 70 years old and wanted 
to know what prose was, that she had been talking prose:all her 

es 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, the present occupant of the 
chair [Mr. Wotcorr] asked that I insert in the Recorp the 
treaties to which I made reference: 

The Franco-Japanese treaty, which was signed in June, 1907. 

The Japan-United States-Russia-Denmark agreement, -signed 
in November, 1908. 

The Russo-Japanese convention, signed in July, 1907. 

3 Anglo-Japanese alliance, signed the last time in July, 

These treaties are found in full in the appendix of a book 
entitled“ Our Eastern Question,“ by Thomas F. Millar. I think 
that is a sufficient identification. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I wish to inquire whether 
any notices have been given for addresses on Thursday of 
this week? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Worcorr in the chair). 
The Chair is advised that no such notices have been given. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will give notice, then, that I-shall submit 
some observations on the Shantung question on Thursday, 
after the completion of the routine morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the resolution as amended, reported by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loben] from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask leave in this connection to print the 
statement from the Far Eastern Review and also a memo- 
randum of the Far Eastern Bureau, which contains:a very 
full account. of the alleged treaty and also the text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ALLEGED SECRET JAPANESE-GERMAN TREATY, 


The following is the draft of the alleged German-Japan may of 
1918, with explanatory note, It is a copy of a document taken fro: 
the official files of the central soviet papers in the Bolshevik archives 
at Perm on February 2 of this year, when the anti-Bolshevik army 
ejected the Bolsheviks from the town. The document was obtained by 

j. Slaughter, United States Army, attached to the Siberian army 
for special service, and was telegraphed in cypher on February 22 
from Ekaterinburg to Vladivostok, and thence again in cypher to 
Washington and Europe. 

It is stated that the Bolshevik ambassador to Berlin procured the 
details of the alleged treaty after the German revolution and the 
sacking of the German state archives, and telegraphed them to 
Russia, and as the result the following appeared in the official 
“TIsvestia” of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee of the 
Boyer: Nos. 255 (519) and 256 (520) of November 22 and 23, 
1918: 

From fully reliable sources we ure informed that: 
At the end of October there was ‘received fully reliable and exact 
information about the arrival in Stockholm of the Japanese Ex- 
traordinary Representative Oda, with the aim of carrying on secret 
conversation with the German ambassador Lutzius concerning the 
conclusion of a German-Japanese secret treaty. An agreement in 
principle was reached, after which Oda went to Berlin for the final 
working out of the treaty itself. The result of the conversation was 
the draft of a treaty, which, together with the explanatory nofe 
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attached, we here publish. 
German Government no other than Scheidemann 
project in question, whieh was, en the other the 
deputy of the center, Secretary of State Erzberger. e revo n 
which took place in Germany prevented the carrying out of the plan 
which was the expression of the idea of the treaty and which cons 
in the following, namely, that a restoration be carried out in Russia 
by the forces of Germany and Japan and a German, Russian, Japanese 
alliance be formed in which Russia should: be subordinated to the 
After the revolution this me 


a the 


other two partners in the alliance. 
me known in the German press and it was bl 

Ham “Red Banner.” This osure ca 

and bitter polemic, in connection with which the press close to the 

German Government tried to refute the Mey dhs of the existence 

of such a draft. M. wever 


the slightest doubt of the authenticity of the documents published 
by us, all the more that the composition of the present Japanese 
binet entered one of the most important Japanese statesmen of 


ment on the 7th of May, 1917, in defense of an alliance rmany 
Furthermore. 


lies. s 
rom the documents earlier DB a ep by_the People’s Commissariat 
of Foreign Affairs it is manifes oward th 
of a separate peace and an alliance between Germany, Russia, and 
Japan were made by the German Government in March, 1916, by the 
German ambassador in Stockholm, that same Lutzius, through the 
Japanese ambassador Ujida (Uchida). 

DRAFT OF THE GERMAN-JAPANESE TREATY. 
(Strictly confidential.) 


ParaGrari 1. Both high contracting parties hind themselves as soon 
as the world political situation permits, to help the third party, Russia. 
to obtain under their direction the settlement of her internal affairs 
and the position of a world power. 
JJ AA LE AE AANT ee EATA 
low the o rac j rmany, the nt 
of the prerogatives growing out of her treaties with the third 7 
Russia, as far as they concern Central Asia and Persia and st in 
the conclusion of a most favored nation treaty with mutual (reciprocal) 
guarantees between the third power and the two cont P ajy teit 
Pan. 3. One of the high contracting parties, Japan, binds herself 
to allow the other contracting , Germany, the en, t of the 
rights of most favored nation given to her by the trea’ in southern 
China and of certain privileges growing out of this treaty as yet to be 
defined in a s treaty, and in this connection both contracting 
ties bind themselves not to allow the passing of further concessions, 
regions yet to be definitely defined, into the hands of foreign pow- 
s— 


ers—America and 

Pan. 4, One of the 
ny, in the 
in 


ous terms of peace in respect to territorial and Osses. 

Par. 5. One of the two high contracting parties binds herself, on the 
basis of a treaty to be concluded with F restora- 
soe go meure for the yo „ party, 5 peered the 9 
of a treaty of mutual (reciprocal) guarantees, ry, political, a: 
economic, and to lend her services to the other party, 3 in this 


direction. 
Pan. 6. In return for this the other high contracting party, G 
binds herself to conclude a secret mil 


Pan. 7. The secret treaty resulting herefrom will define the basic lines 
of foreign policy of the three high contracting and may in its 
full extent and in all its individual Peete. Sige worked out edi- 
ately after the reestablishing of third high contrae party, 


iod of five years 
third with 


certificates of ratifi 

and German, the German text being 

and the French text for Japan. 
EXPLANATORY NOTE ATTACHED, 


The question whether the western orientation which German policy 
followed during the whole course of the war was the right one received 


with itself also the 
conclu: possible to pre- 


he Social 


the middle of the war an alliance with Russia, the 
which, in view of the disintegration of Russia, Mes in 

The existence in Germany of the idea that it would be possible to 
make peace with England at the expense of Russia, as circumstances 
showed, was not only unfounded but entailed serious uences in 
internal politics for the German Federation of States and for allies. 

This was, however, not the only mistake of the political orientation 
in question, After Germany reached the conclusion that an t 
with England, either directly or through ee was im ible, she 
et the moment slip by for a timely agreement with R. means 
—. ig ey ane see have thrown over the hoped-for bridge to Near 

far East. 

In all probability by means of such an orientation Germany would 
have prevented the disintegration of Russia and would have protected 
and even stren her rear in the East in an economic, political, 


and tary sense. 


Further, it is unlikely that Bolshevism would have been able to 
obtain such a clear cut mast in Russia as has been seen in the 
in the event of an Eastern orienta- 

s or mastery would have been 
sode, and at all events would not 
have brought on such heavy internal and external catastrophes for 


cre 22 of i Ge 
u supported by rmany, Russia is already a mighty factor 
constituting a serious danger for causing her?] to exercise 
the greatest caution in carrying out her policy; so much the stronger 
would this factor be if Tapak supported.on the Continent by Germany 
and Russia, should joint the alliance. Such an orientation would con- 
stitute a very great danger for America and England. 

From the foregoing it follows that the center of gravity of future 
world politics lies in the reestablishment a Russia freed of Bol- 
shevism and supported from outside for a Dumber of years in which 
Germany and Japan would be equally interested, 

From this Japan would gain the advantage by virtue of the treaty 
of mutual support with Germany and Russia; she would become a ver: 
strong military force with which America would haye to reckon, ail 
the more so that the divergence between England and America on the 
basis of the self-determination of nations is only a matter of time. 

The new political alliance would mean a double adyantage, both a 
political and an economical ene, as she (Russia) would be economically 
strengthened by Germany and Japan, and would be politically pro- 
sige N English and American on while she would again 

se to 


0 per. In a political and mill- 
tary sense Germany would receive 1 cover for her rear on land 
threngh Russia and on sea through Japan. 

The final end ef such an alliance would be the complete removal of 
England from Asia, the isolation of England from America, through 
Canada and India, and the economic expulsion of America from 
Siberia and England from Russia on the one hand and the exploita- 
tion of China, Central Asia, and Persia on the other, the spheres of 
influence being divided accerding to the oe boundaries : 
* ee freedom of acron in South age 3 oa Central 

„ Ww. apan can er pretensions to northern na, Man- 
churia, Korea, and Eastern Siberia. ‘ 


{Memorandum re alleged German-Japanese alliance relative to Russia 
and China by G. Charles Hodges, assistant director.] 
(Treaty text over.) 
SOURCE GP DOCUMENT. 


text of this alleged German-Japanese - (Russian 
the tative of the Soviet 


represen 
German revolution and the of State archives. The 

ambassador telegra; it to Russia, where it appeared in 
the official organ of the “All Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviets” (the Isvestia). 


The United States came into 
months afterwards, where it was found among 


) alliance was 
ublic in Berlin follow- 


Agreement ori 
Isvestia, issues No, 255 60190 
(520) in Petr 


d.) 
The transmitter Was, it is said, Maj. Slaughter, United States Army, 
detailed on special service to Siberia. į 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IN POSSESSION OF TEXT. 


We understand this text to have been regarded as important enough 
in Siberia to telegraph it in cipher, February 22, 1919, from FEkaterin- 
Vladivostok, where it was again put into cipher and cabled to 
the United States. 

The contents thus should have reached the artment of State by 
March 1, as well as the British and French fo offices, about the 


same time, 
CHINA FORCES PUBLICITY. 


Public knowledge ef this alleged transaction came from our asso- 
ciate in the Great War, the Republic of China. Coming into posses- 
sion of this decument from another source the Chinese Government 
cabled its contents te the Paris conference. 


ALLIANCE OF OCTOBER, 1918, SECOND ENTENTE (NOT ALIZGED JAPANESE- 
GERMAN TREATY OF MARCH, 1916), 


The significance of this second disclosure—entirely different from one 
of three years ago—can not be overlooked. During 1918 it was denied 
by England, France, and Japan, as well as subsequently discredited b 
America, that the alleged arrangements made between Germany an 
Ja ed by Latzius (for Germany) and Uchida (the Japanese 
am or to then and now foreign minister) in March, 1916, 
in Sweden, had any validity, published in Russia by the People's Com- 
missariat of Fo Affairs, 

Neither the Br nor French foreign offices, or the Department 
of State, however, have given an official verdict. 

If they were to scout the validity of the first alleged German- 
Japanese pact of 19 why should these powers not do the same to 
2 treaty of October, 19187 
Is the answer in the matter that the second document can not be so 
denied; that there are diplematic grounds for its existence? 


ALLEGED GERMAN-JAPANESE NEGOTIATIONS, 1916. 


This pact, neither confirmed nor denied by the powers affected, is said 
to have been negotiated in its preliminaries at Stockholm, J. was 
represented by an obscure official named Oda, Germany again by Lutzius. 
Conversations were in the latter part of October, 1918, 

An agreement in being reached, the final draft was made 


As for the German attitude, Scheidemann is said to have supported 
the more, w headed the opposition. The document came 
eut dur the Germany, the Hamburg Red 


cenclud 


ing collapse of 
being the first to publish it. 
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VALIDITY OF THE PACT BY INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

The alleged pact has a comprehensiveness and carries a statesmanship 
which the first agreement published lacked, The historical getting of 
the new disclosures puts its consummation at the time Prince Max, of 
Baden was in power. While this was a moment when the 


n 
armies were in retreat on the west front, the alliance showed consider: 


able internal evidence of farsighted statecraft. (See Provisions, which 
clearly show this to be a legical reinsurance treaty, realizing that Ger- 
many had been defeated.) 

Furthermore, ex-Premier Terauchi declared in the ee of 1918 that 
an alliancé with Germany was a possible development of Ja) ese state- 
craft. Moreover, Lieut. Gen. Tanaka, subsequently war minister under 
Terauchi, stated 3 that Japan should have a German alliance. This 
statement of May 7, 1917, aroused allied objections. 

RELATION TO NEW REGIONAL UNDERSTANDING OF 1019. 


This German-Japanese combination may be an important element in 
the present relations between Japan and Britain and France at present, 
explaining the rumored willingness of the two latter powers to divide 
the east with Japan along terms paralleling those alleged above. 


POWERS WILL NOT REPUDIATE TREATY UNLESS BOLSHEVIK FORGERY. 


A statement from Germdny or the evasive denial of the alleged pact’s 
validity recently made by Minister Obata in Peking, on behalf of Japan, 
will not carry any weight. 

Nothing may be expected to be forthcoming from the powers affected 
unless they are convinced that it is a Bolshevik forgery. 


DRAPT OF ALLEGED CONVENTION. 
(Strictly confidential.) 


Paragraph 1. Both high contracting parties bind themselves, as soon 
as the world political situation permits, to help the third party, Russia, 
to obtain under their direction the settiement of her internal affairs and 
the position of a world power. 

Par, 2. One of the high contracting parties, Japan, binds herself to 
allow the other high contracting party, Germany, the enjoyment of the 
prerogatives growing out of her treaties with the third we Russia, as 
far as they concern central Asia and Persia and assist in the conclusion 
of a most-favored-nation treaty with mutual (reciprocal) guaranties 
between this third power and the two contracting powers. 

Par. 3. One of the high contracting parties, Japan, binds herself 
to allow the other contracting party, Germany, the enjoyment of the 
rights of most favored nation given to her by the treaties in southern 
China, and of certain privileges growing out of this treaty as yet to be 
defined in a special treaty, and in this connection both contracting 
parne bind themselves not to allow the passing of furthèr concessions 
n regions yet to be definitely defined into the hands of foreign 
powers—America and England. 

Par. 4. One of the high contracting parties, Japan, binds herself 
indirectly to protect the interests of the other high contracting party, 
Germany, in the coming peace conference, in a manner“ agreeable to 
that party in order that she might suffer as little as possible from 
me oncrous terms of peace in respect to territorial and financial 
osses. 

Par. 5. One of the two high contracting parties binds herself on 
the basis of a treaty to be concluded with the third power after her 
restoration to secure for the other contracting party, Germany, the 
conclusion of a treaty of mutual (reciprocal) guaranties, military, 

litical, and economic, and to lend her services to the other party, 
jermany, in this direction. 

Par. 6. In return for this the other high contracting party, Ger- 
many, binds herself to conclude a secret military convention on land 
and sea with the aim of an alllaace of mutual (reciprocal) guaranties 
and mutual protection against the aggressive intentions of America and 
England, the details to be worked out immediately after the conclusion 
of pore by specially empowered delegates of both high contracting 
parties, 

Par. 7. The secret treaty resulting herefrom will define the basic 
lines of foreign policy of the three high contracting parties, and may 
in its full extent and in all its individual . hs. be worked out 
immediately after the reestablishment of the thi high contracting 
party, Russia. 

Par. 8. The present treaty is concluded for a period of five years 
counting from the moment of the restoration of the third party, with 
the exception of paragraph 4, which goes into effect immediately upon 
receipt of ratification. In case none of the high contracting parties 
announces six months before the end of the -five-year period the 
intention of discontinuing the action of the treaty, it automatically 
remains in force for a further five-year period, until one or another 
of the contracting parties signifies its intention of discontinuing it. 

Par. 9. The present treaty should be ratified as soon as possible 
and certificates of ratification should be prepared in duplicate in French 
and German, the German text being the authentic one for Germany 
and the French text for Japan. 


EDSEL FORD'S EXEMPTION CASE. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, a few days ago, seeking to 
inform myself and to refresh my memory, I went to the War 
Department in order to find some evidence on the returns made 
by the local boards from the State of Michigan, to prepare 
myself for an election contest pending here, which some time 
will be heard. The Secretary of War, through The Adjutant 
General, refused me access to the public records. I have no 
right to see the questionnaires in those matters. They are 
sealed up, and are not matters of public record; but under the 
rules of the War Department, or the Provost Marshal General, 
rather, the second edition, and especially under section 11 of 
the rules, all except the matters relating to the family history 
and the physical and mental examination of the registrant 
are declared to be public records. I sought to see those public 
records, and that right was denied me by the Secretary of 
War.“ I have prepared my views on that question; but owing 
to the lateness of the hour I do not care to make an address 
on the subject, but I ask to have them printed. I think they 
will be sufficiently illuminating without any oral utterance. Iask 
that they be printed in the ordinary type and not in small type. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair understands that a 
request to print remarks, more or less, in the nature of a leave 
to print, has never been granted in the Senate. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Then I will read it or I will speak it. I 
desired to save the time, but I appreciate that a precedent 
ought not to be made, 

A NATIONAL SCANDAL, 

I recently applied to Secretary of War Baker to read the 
records in the Edsel Ford exemption case. The Secretary de- 
nied the right, saying through The Adjutant General that mat- 
ters mental and physical and family dependency were so min- 
gled with the other records as to make it improper. Those 
exempted subjects are all in the sealed questionnaire, and are 
in no way connected with the public records of the Ford ex- 
emption. The Secretary knows this. His action is solely to 
shield a presidential pet, who was kept out of the military 
service of the United States by a gross abuse of Executive 
power. Secretary Baker conceals the proof of the President's 
favoritism in this case and his own connivance with it as 
Secretary of War. The humble citizen with a wife and child 
but no millionaire father and order from the President to 
exempt him from the service may well doubt the good faith 
of the executive heads who apply the draft law. The young 
man who left his family to live on $30 a month and his wife’s 
efforts would like to read the public record of Edsel Ford's 
exemption. It is a disgraceful affair, and Secretary Baker well 
knows the only safety for the President and himself is in sup- 
pressing the record of it. 

Henry Ford is asking to unseat the sitting Member from 
Michigan who ran against him last November. The senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, and desired to inspect those 
records as material evidence in that contest. Henry Ford 
alleges votes were had against him by the corrupt use of 
money. I wish to examine his course in procuring the exemp- 
tion of his son from military service, and the President’s orders 
to that end, to show Ford was defeated by the people of Michi- 
gan in resentment and disgust at such discrimination. That 
evidence was denied me, and so much of my preparation of the 
hearing of that contest waits. 

In the absence of a reading of the records, I am compelled to 
rely on secondary evidence. Any inaccuracies which may 
appear are due to this lack of primary evidence. 

An examination of the rule shows that it was drafted for the 
sole ‘purpose of creating exemptions. I read from page 8 of 
Selective Service Regulations (second edition), section 11: 

All records ‘required by these rules and regulations to be filed with 
and kept by local and district boards, adjutants general, and othe- 
persons in connection with the registration, examination, selection, 
and mobilization of registrants under the selective-service law, and 


these regulations shall be public records and shall be open during usual 
business hours for public inspection of any and all persons. (See 


12. 
aec eo however, That the answers of any registrant 3 
the condition of his health, mental or physical. in response to Series I 
of the questions under the head entitled “ Physical fitness” in the 
questionnaire, and other evidence and records upon the same subject. 
and the answer of any registrant to the questions under series X of 
the questions under the head entitled“ Dependency ” in the question- 
naire, except the names and addresses of the persons claimed to be 
dependent upon such registrants, shall not, without the consent of the 
registrant, be open to inspection by any person other than members of 
local and district boards. 

And so forth, naming other officers. 

Now that the President is again on his native soil he might 
profitably give attention to this national scandal, which begun 
at his table and reached back to Detroit, Mich, Three hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand and sixty-four men registered in 
Michigan for military service June 5, 1917. Among them was 
Edsel Ford, son of Henry Ford, late a candidate for Senator 
in that State, and is now a contestant for a seat in this body. 

Edsel Ford was called before his local board No. 21, Detroit, 
physically examined, and passed. No claim of exemption was 
made to the local board, but within five days he claimed exemp- 
tion to the district board. He asserted he was an industrial 
necessity in his father’s factory, which would suffer material 
loss if he was separated from it. Among supporting affidavits 
is that of Henry Ford, his father, who averred it would be a sub- 
stantial and material loss to remove his son Edsel from the 
pay roll. Only a short time before this Ford had testified in 
the suit of Dodge against Ford that not a single man in his 
entire industry was necessary to him, so perfect was his system 
of organization. 

Edsel Ford was about 23 years old at that time. His experi- 
ence was limited, and it did not appear in detail what the char- 
acter of his work performed was. It appeared the company was 
wonderfully organized with a yariety of executives, experts in 
their respective lines. It was the largest individual industry in 
the district, numbering many large enterprises. Yet Edsel Ford 
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was the only man in the entire district Claiming. ESRA 


exemption, alleging he was necessary, tothe successful opera- 
tion of the business. The quota of the district Was 12,539 men. 
When the board decided the case it Bad ;actually’ certified to 
The Adjutant General- for service 11,080 men. This had re- 
quired an examination by the local Boards. of. the district of 
about.70,000 registrants. The district board “unanimously denied 
his discharge from military, service. The; board Was composed 
of three; Democrats | and,two’ Republicans, all men of wide ex- 
perience.in practical affairs. They” say? 

It is unthinkable. that. man, sho 
the oniy"one of his class igen . rg e mee Pe 

Tt is further observed. by the board: 

It is a: 3 or af general. knowledge’ that Mr. Ford, got along in busi- 
ness for a long ‘of time without any help from 
his sony We — . but that. an steritical!p in our 
country’s" progress he will find a way to continue todo se. 

The board adds: 

To say z that the loss of service to the Ford Motor Car Co., gpa 
bose wonderful organization, of this young man would result 

direct substantial, material loss to ithe company is obviously? ARE al 
To allow<this claim’ would not only’ fail to 5 the national in- 
terest, but would seriously, adversely,“ affect the. national interest dur- 
ing the present emergency. We can think orf noone thing that would 
more desery subject’ the selective draft to serious criticism and 
the imputation, of special favoritism than to allow the claim for ex- 
emption herein urged. 

From. this unanimous decision of the district board Edsel 
Ford appealed ‘tojthe President for exemption from military 
service into which\thousands of his fellow_countrymen had been 
drafted.. He asked for à stay of drafting into the service pend- 
ing the appeal, Which was granted, and all papers were promptly 
forwarded to the: ‘President, who kept them September, October, 
November, and part: ot, December, 1917. On December 15, 1917, 
the Revised Selective’ Service Regulations, Form 999, became 
effective, The. records of the district board No. 1, of Detroit, 
will show. several, hundred appeals were made to the President, 
and most of them; were decided before the revised regulations 
were promulgated, leaving Edsel Ford’s appeal the only one on 
the President’s:table. An order was simultaneously issued that 
no undecided pending on presidential appeal should be 
returned to the boards and any registrant affected. by the appeal 
should have come under the new system with its benefits and 
advantages. It is generally believed that Henry Ford made a 
direct application to the President in Edsel’s appeal, and as a 
result Gen. Crowder was, much against his own choice, required 
by the President so to form the new regulations as to ereate a 
class into which Edsel Ford could fall and be exempted without 
arousing too much attention or comment. 

Note class 2-a of the new regulations: 

Married men with children, or father of motherless children, where 
such wife or children or such motherless children are not mainly de- 
pendent on his labor for e for reason that there are other reason- 
able certain sources of adequate support excluding earnings or possible 
earnings from labor of è availa oa or that the removal of regis- 
pres will not deprive such dependents of suppert. 

An examination of such rule pa it does not comply with 
the net of May 18, 1917, or the Provost Marshal General, as first 
interpreted and applied to him. The law permitted the Presi- 
dnt to exempt. only those in a “status with. respeet to persons 
dependent on them for support. which renders their exclusion 
or discharge advisable.” 

The words in the new regulations “mainly dependent for 
support“ in class 2-a is a palpable invasion of the law, because 
class 1 furnished 2,800,000 men and was constantly increased 
by new registrants. It was most likely that class 2-2 would 
never be reached. The rank favoritism, however, under class 
2-2 and the definition in the Selective Service Regulations, sec- 
ond edition, page 46, is apparent. I quote: 


Registrants, m may claim and may be entitled to deferred classification, 
class 2a * altho mee wife or children are not mainly 3 — 
~ his labor fae support. 


A grosser perversion and abuse of Executive power er nulli- 
fication of an act of Congress can not be cited. 

The draft boards and the publie voiced a tremendous. protest 
against such an arbitrary, unjust rule. Many draft boards 
refused to classify anybody under it. It was known all over 
Michigan and elsewhere as the Edsel class. Young Ford, on 
the creation of class 2-a, immediately claimed exemption under 
it. The loeal board denied it in spite of the new rule. He 
appealed to the district board, which exempted him by a vote 
of 3 to 2. 

The effect on the draft was so disastrous in Michigan that 
the Government ordered two investigations, and the President 
tendered, while one of them was pending, a commission to 
Edsel Ford, which he refused: Neither as an officer or a 
private was he willing to serve his country. He had a wife 


and one child, and was exempted under the second regulations, 
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while other, married, men with children or whose cases had been 
decided | had {gone to War or were “waiting” to go to war under 
the first reghlations. These men had the law changed arbi- 
trarily in plain `y view Pyrth the President to exempt Edsel Ford, 
while under the first rulin A g they were drafted. The new or 
second rule was not ‘applied 80 those who had not gone to 
camps but who had, failed’ to appeal to the President would 
have the benefit of it, & Protest (went up against this dis- 
crimination that: made even the hardened departmental officers 
wince. It explains: -miy the; Secretary” of War refused to let 
the public records? of Keane: bë seen by 2 Member of Congress. 
They can not stand? üaylig 

Why was Edsel” Ford's an held up,by the President for 
months? There was nothing: complicated about it. A young 
man 23 years old claimed: he was ‘indispensable’ to an industry. 
His father was of enormous wealth and head of what he had 
sworn was so perfect a” corporate organization that nobody's 
death or withdrawal would affect it. Both the local and dis- 
trict boards had unanimously refused to exempt him. The 
long delay was to contrive a rule that would release him from 
service. It took time to invent something that would send 
many thousands to-war and exempt a wealthy protégé of Execu- 
tive favor. 

The appeal ought to have been immediately decided and 
returned, so drafted men would know Edsel Ford was an ex- 
ample to show that all were treated alike and the draft law 
was what it was intended to be, a common rule for all instead 
of a house of refuge built by special regulations to except a 
wealthy scion of a wealthy father. It was demonstrated that 
the decision was delayed and young Ford escaped with no 
actual. dependency on him of any kind under any rules or 
laws. Until this special exemption was framed for Ford, the 
act itself and every rule promulgated by Gen. Crowder made 
actual dependency the sole and only test. 

Hundreds of thousands were conseripted under the first regu- 
lations and the Army was, practically raised under rules from 
which Edsel Ford was at last removed by long delay and a 
special rule devised by the President palpably for no other pur- 


pose. 

It was regarded as so gross an exhibition of favoritism that 
registrants in Michigan did not hesitate to claim the benefit 
of class 2-a. In other States draft boards did not take the 
new rule seriously and registrants were ashamed to avail them- 
selves of it. This is demonstrated by the following statement: 

In Michigan there were 411,000 registrants and 84,601 in 
class 2-a. 

That. shows that the indignation in Michigan was pro- 
nounced and widespread. 

In Alabama there were 206,248 registrants and 20,850 in class 
2-a. 

In New York there were 1,120,332 registrants and 74,715 in 
class 2-a. 

In Pennsylvania there were 902,996 registrants and 79,794 in 
class Z-a. 

In Ohio there were 617,371 registrants and 47,467 in class 2-a. 

In California there were 332,593 registrants and 13,177 in 
class 2-a. 

In Massachusetts there were 398,364 registrants and 31,330 in 
class 2-a. 

In Wisconsin there were 266,691 registrants ahd 24,392 in 
class: 2-a. 

Comment on such a rule is needless when New York with 
1,120,332 registrants, nearly three times Michigan’s, had only 
74,715 men, 10,000 fewer than Michigan, claim exemption under 
the Edsel Ford rule made expressly for him by the President. 

We can now understand why Ford, the father, beeame a 
candidate for the United States Senate in Michigan because 
the President asked him to. It explains why the Secretary of 
War protects both the Fords by refusing the right to examine 
the publie records in the case. What a democracy of military 
service it is! The Secretary does well to suppress the public 
records of his Chief's and his own evasion of law and shameless 
abuse of power. 

I have a statement and some quotations that I wish to insert 
without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

A STATEMENT ON A NATIONAL WAR SCANDAL. 


“Om June 5, 1917, 368,064 men registered in Michigan for 
u military service. Among them was Edsel Ford, son of Henry 
Ford, late a candidate for Senator in that State and now a con- 
testant in this body. Of these registrants 135,341 were accepted 
for service. Of those accepted 44,516 went te camp and abroad 
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before November 15, 1917, when the President promulgated the 
new regulation and when Edsel Ford’s appeal was returned by 
the President without action. Of these 44,516 named accepted 
for service from the State of Michigan under the first regulations 
of the draft law 6,840 were married men, as it appears from the 
report of the Provost Marshal General. 

“Edsel Ford was a registrant of local board 21, Detroit, 
which under the first draft regulation had a registration of 
2,449. Four hundred and forty-eight were accepted physically. 
After the June 5, 1917, regulation under the selective-service 
law of May 18, 1917, regulations were promulgated June 30, 1917, 
by the Secretary of War, known as the Rules and Regulations, 
Form 13. 

“The act authorized, under section 4 of the law of May 15, 
1917, the President to exempt persons engaged in industry, in- 
cluding agriculture, found to be necessary to the maintenance 
of the Military Establishment or the effective operation of the 
military forces or the maintenance of national interests during 
the emergency, and those in a status with respect to persons 
dependent upon them for support which renders their exclusion 
or discharge advisable, and those found to be physically or 
morally deficient. The foregoing act used only the word exemp- 
tion,’ and it is to be noted only authorized the President through 
the machinery of the draft boards which he was to create under 
the act, and the regulations which he was to promulgate for 
their guidance under the act to exempt on the ground of de- 
pendency ‘those in a status with respect to persons dependent 
on them for support, which renders their exclusion or discharge 
advisable.’ It will be seen later that the promulgation of the 
second regulation was an avoidance of the words in the act 
persons dependent on them for support.’ 

“ Under the first regulation promulgated by the President to 
govern the registrants of June 5, 1917, Form 13, the system 
was, in brief, that local and district boards were created in each 
State. The local boards had exclusive jurisdiction over the de- 
pendency and certain other claims for exemption made by the 
registrants and had complete control of the physical examina- 
tion, mobilization, and entrainment of the men. The district 
boards had appellate jurisdiction of the appeal of the man if 
held for service, and upon the Government's appeal is exempted 
over all registrants. Such boards had exclusive jurisdiction 
of claims made on industrial or agricultural grounds. Under 
these first regulations all men were first examined by their local 
boards, and then on very informal, brief, and easily under- 
stood blanks made their claims before the local board if they 
desired. If they passed their physical examination and had 
no claims within the jurisdiction of the local board, such as 
dependency, they filed their claim for industrial or agricultural 
exemption with the district board. This claim consisted of a 
small blank to be filed with the district board, setting forth 
their claims and supported by as many aflidavits as they cared 
to procure in support thereof. The district board then passed 
upon the same, and if the registrant was not satisfied, he could 
within seven days appeal to the President. It then became 
the duty of the district board to certify the entire record in 
respect to such claim to the President, who might affirm, modify, 
or reverse the decision. s 

The first regulations provided, as to dependency, as follows: 
Any married man whose wife or child is dependent upon his 
labor for support might be exempted upon the showing that the 
income from which the wife or child received their support was 
mainly derived from property or other sources independent of 
his mental or physical labor. Exemptions were only provided 
for ‘those in a status with respect to persons dependent upon 
them for support, which renders their exclusion or discharge 
desirable.’ 

“The man and his wife had to make a very full showing as to 
the income of each of them and of each child, and of any sums 
contributed to them and from what the sums were derived. 
The regulations provided that the term ‘labor,’ as used in the 
regulations, meant the fruit of mental or physical effort and not 
income derived from property or other sources independent of 
mental or physical labor. 

“After the promulgation of these regulations a number of 
rulings were handed down by the Provost Marshal General, 
principal among which was the ‘ready, willing, and able’ 
regulation, which is said to have been procured directly from 
the President, and which, in brief, was that if either the regis- 
trant’s relatives, or his wife's relatives, or his children’s rela- 
tives were ready, willing, and able to support his wife and 
children in the husband’s absence, then no case of dependency 
was made out. This situation is referred to in the first report 
of the Provost Marshal General, after the first draft was 
through, published December 20, 1917. In this report, at page 
22, Gen. Crowder says: 


“The most difficult problem of selecting for the local boards was 
raised by the question of dependency, and especially in its relation to 
married men of draftable age. There has been some very significant 
debate in the Senate on consideration of the bill as to whether mar- 
ried men should be exempted from the first draft as such, or whether 
the determinative principle should be dependency, as it had been 
agreed that it should be in all other relationships. An amendment 
exempting married men as such was rejected by the Senate on the 
direct issue that there was no equity in excusing a married man and 
necessarily sending a single man to the battle front in his place, when 
no condition of dependency of the wife existed in fact. There is much 
to be said on both sides of this question, but it was for this office to 
execute the law and not to debate it. 


“Tt is significant that on December 20, 1917, Gen. Crowder 
saw fit to abide by the sentiment of the Senate and to execute 
the law and not to debate it, by not exempting married people 
merely because they were married. But, by the time he pro- 
mulgated his second regulations, he had a change of heart and 
succeeded in defeating the Senate by—instead of using the word 
‘exemption,’ as used in the act—using the word ‘ deferment,’ and 
creating five classes, knowing, however, that classes 2 and 3 and 
5 were tantamount to exemption, To show that he did know 
this we have but to refer to the report of December 20, 1917, 
where, in large type, at page 35, in speaking of the creation of 
the new system, he says: 


“No human mind can forecast the resultant numbers in class 1, 
but (as the roughest guess, based on the experiences of the first draft) 
it is estimated that class 1 will comprise a list of physically ac- 
ceptable men, in number close to 1,000,000—enongh for any call in 
present prospect. Whether this guess be justified In practice or not, 
it can be announced now as the policy and belief of this office and in 
all probability it will be possible to fill our military needs without ever 
invading any class more deferred than class 1; and this is the 

romise, the standard, and the goal, here for the first time announced, 
aa which every administrative effort of this office shall be di- 
rec 


“Gen. Crowder, in his second report, issued December 20, 
1918, after the close of the war, at page 2, quotes this standard 
and goal set by his office, and says: : 


“The promise has been fulfilled. Our fighting forces were supplied 
with men from class 1 only. From the ordinary walks of civil life 
2,810,296 men were drawn and placed in the military service. But thé 
deferred classes have remained intact. When hostilities closed there 
remained in class 1 a supply of fighting men sufficient to meet every 
military necessity. 


“And if the course of the second draft, after the creation of the 
five classes, be followed, it will be seen what efforts were made 
by Gen. Crowder to keep class 1 filled, so as not to invade the 
other classes. He did this by the creation of the “ work or fight“ 
and other orders. In the first report Gen. Crowder, after mak- 
ing his remark that he was to execute the law and not debate it, 
continues: 


“Tt may not be amiss to remark, however, that the net result of the 
provision was to extract from the field of persons who had no claim of 
exemption other than the fact that they were married 163,115. And 
of the 1,294,830 persons discharged on all possible grounds of exemp- 
tion 748,762, or 58 per cent, were discharged on the ground of de- 
accruing from marriage. There were 1,500,056 married per- 
sons called, and only 163,115, or less than 11 pe cent chosen, 

The question of actual dependency was left to the boards to de- 
termine. It can hardly be said that local boards composed of the 
neighbors of men to be taken for military service were not the best 
conceivable tribunals to weigh these questions of dependency, or that 
they could not be relied spra both to protect the Government from the 
insistence of selfish and thoughtless claimants on the one hand, and to 
treat each case of substantial merit with intelligence and sympathetic 
consideration on the other. In by far the majority of boards this result 
was attained, but in a yar few instances such an uncompromising view 
of the regulations and the rulings issued in aid thereof was taken 
ag | soma married men were selected, leaving wives and even children 
n distress. 

It must be recognized that there were very great difficulties in decid- 
ing individual cases. * * * 

“ Very early in the execution of the law the specific question was put 
to this office: ‘ Where the rents of the registrant, or his wife, or 
both, are ready, able, and willing to undertake the support of the wife 
during the absence of the registrant can the wife be considered as 
mainly dependent on the labor of the registrant for Sag: fa It is an 
extremely dangerous thing to attempt to guide the discretion of so 
large a collection of tribunals. * * At the time this question was 
propounded reports from the yarious governors were rather alarming, 
since it was stated that over 70 per cent of registrants were claiming 
exemption on the ground of dependency. A considerable class of cases 
had been brought to the attention of this office in which men who had 
never really supported their wives, but who were, in fact, dependent 
on their own parents or the parents of thelr wives, were claiming ex- 
emption on the ground that their wives were mainly dependent on their 
daily labor for support... * * + 

“On August 8, therefore, a ruling was made that in that class of 
cases where the registrant, as a matter of fact was not dependent upon 
himself, and the parents of the registrant or of his wife were ready, 
able, and willing to undertake the support of the wife arta tae ab- 
sence of the husband, the boards would be justified in finding that such 
a registrant had not a good claim for exemption on the ground of the 
dependency of his wife. 

“This ruling did not work well. The few boards that had been 
prone to hold married men for service in the absence of the most un- 
equivocal circumstance of dependency took the ruling as authority to 
look into the material wealth of the parents of the husband or of the 
wife. Regardless of readiness and willingness, regardless of whether 
or not the wife had in the past been actually dependent on the labor 
of the husband for support, these boards held some married men for 
service whereyer it appeared to them that, rather than let the wife 


penden 
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suffer, the 8 would undertake her support during the absence of 
the husban: 


„As soon as this condition developed attention of the boards was 
called to the error on August 27, and the district boards were cautioned 
to scan cases before them on appeal to correct such errors. On Septem- 
ber 27 local boards were instructed to reopen and reconsider cases in 
which such erroneous action had 
might have been inducted into military service in the meantime, 


“Tt will be noted that at the very time Gen. Crowder wrote 
the above, the appeal of Edsel Ford was nominally on the Presi- 
dent's desk and actually in Gen. Crowder’s office, probably on 
Col. Warren’s desk; and that he nowhere in this report refers 
to the cases of married men with or without children 
of ample means themselves to support their dependents in their 
absence, or whose wives were possessed of the same means. In 
Edsel Ford’s case both parties, husband and wife, were pos- 
sessed of ample, independent means. 

In Gen. Crowder’s second report, in speaking of the situation 
under the first draft regulations, he refers to the fact that class I 
was constantly being replenished by the new ts arriving 
at age, and by men giving up exemptions granted to them and by 
other means. ; 

In the second report Gen. Crowder made after the war he 
takes up the subject of dependency at page 108, and speaks o 
the rulings during 1917, under which Edsel Ford. first came, ani 
under which he should have been sent to war. He speaks of the 
case of the wife able to obtain support from her own labor or 
from the assistance of relatives of herself or her husband. He 
says that August 8, 1917, he issued a ruling that no dependency 
should be deemed to exist in the following cases: 


1. Where. the paren r other relatives of the wife or the husband f- 


0 
are able, ready, and w. to provide 1 support for her (and 
e has peed Income by the 

Cay ere the wife and w s 
husband's labor, buf which could, with reasonable certainty, be ren 
Waxing his absence to other persons so as to produce an adequate sup- 


port. 

“3, Where there exis arran, ent by which the salary .or 
wage of the husband 8 i> whole or in part, by third per- 
sons, being oad ae or insurers or others, and such portion of the 


salary or- wage, either alone or with am allotment of his soldier's pay, 
or with other definite income, Silt’ tuentch a reasonably adequate sup- 
port. 


“Gen. Crowder continues: 
“The matter haying been presented to the President, the following 


were his orders thereon: 

We ought as far as practicable to xaise this new National Army 
without creating the hardships necessarily 

the family is taken, and I Hone Soe the most part those acce; 

the first call would be found to be. men who had not yet assumed such 
relations. The selective service law makes the fact of dependence, 
rather than the fact of marria the basis for ees and ther 
are undoubtedly, many cases wi the age limits by law, ot 
men who are married and yet whose accumulations or other economic 
surroundings are such that no dependency of the wife exists in fact, 


Plainly, the law does not contemplate exemption for this class men, 
The regulations promulgated on June 20, 1917, should be re led as 
controlling these cases, and the orders issued under that re tion 


directing exemption boards to establish the fact of dependents n addl- 
tion to the fact of marriage ought not to be abrogated. 
ee the following ruling was announced: (Compiled Rul- 


ings, P. M. „ No. 10, par. 1, Aug. 27) Dependency—Other sources 
of support.—Paragraph B, Compiled Rulings of this office, No. 6, ad- 
dressed a state o airs where the parents or other relatives of the 


wife or husband are able, ready, and willing adequately to eed be the 
wife and children, if any, during the absence of the husban This 
ruling was responsive to a class of cases that had been brought to the 
attention of this office where claims of discharge had been made on 
the ground of dependency on a husband who, as a matter of fact, was 
not dependent upon himself. The ruling directed the attention of 
local boards to the fact that 1 8 of cases of this kind might dis- 
close that no discharge was advisable. It was not intended in para- 
graph B, Compiled Rulings No. 6, should apply to the case of a head 
of a family whose family at the time of his summons and prior thereto 
were and had been mainly dependent upon his labor for support. At 
the same time for the specific case of a wife able to earn a livelihood 
by her own skill it was announced that ‘where the wife and children 
were actually dependent on the applicant's labor for support and where 
there are no other means of ms hag the wife should not be put to 
the necessity of going to work to support herself’; and that such 
claims should therefore be recognized Where in his absence they will 
be left without reasonably adequate support, after duly taking into 
consideration the soldier’s wage and support from relatives partially 
cant himself.’ 
e principle of dependency as 
aracteristic 


pones or the absence of d ency 
ck sufficient flexibility to cover satis- 


“Gen. Crowder then, at page 111, justifies the creation of 
class 2-a. This concludes the remarks on the first system of 
the draft, and we resume the discussion of Edsel Ford’s particu- 
lar case under it. In August, 1917, Edsel Ford was called be- 
fore local board No. 21, Detroit, physically examined, and 
passed. He made no claim to the local board, but within five 
days filed a claim with the district board, claiming to be a 
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taken, even though the registrant. 


entailed when the head 8 and tha 


necessary employee in a necessary industry which would suffer 


‘substantially and materially loss and detriment if he was taken 


from it. This affidavit had a number of supporting affidavits, 
including that of his father, Henry Ford. The affidavit of the 
latter was palpably false, as he had testified a short time bé- 
fore in the case of Dodge against Ford pending in the Wayne 
Circuit Court that not a single man in his entire industry was 
necessary to him, such was the perfection of his system. This 
claim came up before the district board in Detroit, being dis- 
trict board No. 1, of Michigan, composed of Hon. James O. 
rfin, a former circuit judge of the State, a regent of the 
niyersity of Michigan, and a well-known lawyer; the Hon. 
Frank H. Croul, former police commissioner of the city and a 
ominent merchant and manufacturer; Henry B. Ledyard, 
„ & prominent lawyer; the Hon. James B. Cunningham, 
a Prominent Democratic politician and former labor commis- 
sloner of the State; and a Dr. Trizsky. Croul and Murfin 
were Republicans and the other three Democrats. This board 
unanimously denied Ford’s claim by exemption and rendered, 
in part, the following opinion: 

“The character of this application. for an occupational exemption 
makes it seem desirable to file in this case a formal opinion in order 
755 a may be used as a guide to the public and ourselves for future 

“ Rdsel Ford is 23 years of age and only son of Henry Ford, the 

under and present guiding spirit of the Ford Motor Car Co. While 
Eas coat e novia lors Hed ia bapa 
of this claim by subo: @ officers, sa 

“Tt appears from these affidavits that the applicant is a director, 
vice t, secretary, and treasurer of the recently organized cor- 
poration known as Henry Ford & Son. For two years he has been 
rector, vice president, and secretary of the Ford Motor Car Co. 

perlous claim mad 


enga, 
“Js the — individual necessary to the industry? Our instruc- 
ona from the ent in connection w s phase of the case reads 
ti 85 the President 1 i ith this ph f th d 

ows: 

“* Phe evidence must also establish, even if the particular industrial 
enterprise * 1 + * > that the continu- 
to the maintenance thereof, 
er on without direct, sub- 
loss and detriment to the adequate and effective opera- 
* * in which 


en, FE 
In the light of these instructions, the determination of this last 
8 becomes quite spr ag It is not an exaggeration to state that 
© fame and reputation of the Ford Motor Car Co. organization is lit- 
tle short of marvelous, and its demonstrated efficiency is known the 
world over. The Maer dy rea achievements of this company would 
he uil i in 
sa 


e is 


ti tak 
1 fact that this industry, far an 
8 


to be ne 
call for our district is 12,539 men. 
ve mee been certi 


0,000 men. 
ae be the only one of his class in this entire examination, 


p from his son. ave no 
uring this critical period in our country’s progress he 
will find a way without much inconvenience to continue to do so. 

“The primary object of the occupational exemption clause of the 
Selective Draft Act is to exempt from military service trained and 
killed artisans whose work can not be duplicated by men over the 
draft age. It is not contemplated that bookkeepers, cashiers, and men 
of that description should be in the exempt class, and only in certain 
cases can an executive officer be said to be of the exempt class. Such 
cases do arise and will arise in the future but they are rare and excep- 
tional in their nature. To say that the loss of service to the Ford 
Motor Car Co., with their wonderful organization, of this young man 
would result in a direct, substantial, material loss to the Ford Motor 
Car Co, is obviously absurd. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that Mr. James H. Cousins, a 
business man of ripened and matured e who had grown up 
with this business from its infancy, severed his connection abruptly but 
without an apparent direct, substantial, and material loss. ® If the or- 
p tion is so perfect as not to feel the loss of a man of his charac- 
er and description, how can we possibly find that there would be the 
loss contemplated by the statute if the applicant herein severed his 
connection with the company? 

“ No definition has yet been given by any district board or The Adju- 
tant General of the phrase in the law ee i A ‘The maintenance of 
national interest during the emergency,’ but, in our opinion, there is 
here presented a case when the national interest during the present 
emergency would be very seriously affected if a claim would not onl 
fail to maintain the national interest but, in our judgment, would seri- 
ously adversely affect the national interest during the present emer- 
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ney. We can think of no one thing that would more deservedly sub- 
fect the selective draft to serious cri and the — . — of special 

voritism than to allow the claim fer exemption h: 

Because of these reasons we reached the conclusion ‘tha’ 


Boarp, Division No. 1, 
Distaicr op MICHIGAN” 
“Edsel Ford then appealed to the President and asked for a 
stay of induction pending the appeal, which was granted; and 
the papers were then promptly forwarded to the President and 


the boards, and the registrants come under the new system, with 
its benefits and advantages. 

Revised Regulation, Form 999, known as the Selective Serv- 
ice Regulations, or S. S. R., became effective December 15. ‘The 
records of district board No, 1 of Detroit will show that sev- 


that Edsel Ford's appeal was the only ene remaining upon the 
President's desk. 

“ Before going into the new regulations, which, in my opinion, 
were not justified by the act of May 18, 1917, it may be said here 
that it is generally rumored that direct appeal to the President 
was made in Edsel Ford's case after the case had been formally 
appealed, and that, as the result, he called in Gen. Crowder and 
wrote a certain personal letter to Gen. Crowder, and that the 
new regulations were formed and designed to «care 
Ford's case by creating a class into which he co 
too much comment. 


Tall into was not of his own choice. 

“The new regulations created ‘five classes, of which class 1 
was to be the class in which all men available for service were to 
be placed. Class 5 was to be deemed permanently exempt; and 
classes 2, 8, and 4 temporarily exempt (page 1, S. S. R., Form 
999). 
class reads: 


or reason 

te din, in ible 

ably certain sources of adequa: arn ge poeta carn! 2 or — 

“Class B was for a married man without children, whose wife 

either had worked for her support or had a profession or trade 

to which she could readily return with an opening to support 
herself. 

“A most casual examination of class 2-a will disclose at once 


the fact that the class does not comply with the wording of the 


act, or Gen. Crowder's understanding of it, as explained by him 
in his first report. The wording of the act only permitted the 
President to exempt ‘those in a status with respect te persons 
dependent on them for support, which renders their exclusion or 
discharge advisable.” 

“As the words in the act were ‘dependent upon them for sup- 
port, the words in class 2-a are mainly dependent for support,’ 
and, in addition, these persons put in 2-a were exempted even 
though the word ‘deferred’ was chosen, because class 1 pro- 
wided 2,800,000 men, and was constantly replenished by new reg- 
istrants, the work or fight rule, the changing of occupations of 
men, and the removal of dependents for various causes, and by 
the constant shifting of the other classes ‘by the boards. In 
fact, with over 4,000,000 men under arms in war, and not all of 
class 1 used at its close, with 2,000,000 infantrymen in France, it 
is highly improbable that the Army could accommodate more 
than the normal refilling of class 1. 

“But the greatest injustice in the eyes of the draft boards 
was that class 2-a could only, under its wording and under the 
definition in the second edition S. S. R., Form 999-a, take care of 
men who themselves, or their wives, were of independent means. 
In other words, it only provided for a rich man. 

“At page 46, S. S. R. second edition, 999-a, class 2-a was de- 
fined, and it reads: 

4 be entitled to 
33570 aed te atbeneh alle cx Aktien aan wok MNI ae 
pendent on his labor for support. 


“This very definition, taken in connection with the circum- 


stances of the case, Is a clear evasion of the act of May 18, 1917, 


and of the Senate's refusal to permit the mere status to itself 
exempt any registrant. 

The practical effect of this creation of class 2-a was a storm 
of protest to Gen. Crowder from the draft boards and other 
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The only class we are concerned with is class 2-a. This 
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persons, and criticism was universal. Many of the draft boards 
throughout the country refused to classify anybody in it. 

“ Edsel Ford, immediately on the creation of class 2-a, made a 
claim to come under it. The claim was denied at once by his 
Jocal board, despite the law, and he appealed to the district 
board. The district board, by a vote of 8 to 2, despite the law, 
granted him the exemption. The three voting on the law, despite 
their opinions, and the two not caring whether the law was 
there or not. 

“After Edsel's exemption was granted, the class became 
known in Michigan and elsewhere as the Edsel class instead of 
2-a, and the effect was se disastrous upon the draft in Michigan, 
everybody feeling that they were entitled to get out who were in 
circumstances like Edsel, that the Government twice ordered an 
investigation of the Edsel case. One of the investigations came 
from the Department of the Lakes at Chicago, and finally Adj. 
Gen. Bersey and Maj. Peterman, his assistant, ordered an in- 
vestigation to take place in Detroit. Communications concern- 
ing Edsel's case were sent to Robert K. Davis and to the district 
board in Detroit for investigation. While this investigation was 
pending, Edsel was tendered a commission by the President, and 
declined it. 

“Gen. Crowder, at page 111 of his second report, seeks to 
justify the creation of class 2-a, where he says that the phrase 
not mainly dependent ’ included the case of a married man with 
a wife and children, ‘where there was in fact no dependency 
whatever other than the natural responsibility which attaches 
to the status ef the normal husband and father.’ 

“It appears te me, in his words Gen. Crowder convicts him- 
self of an evasion of the Senate's refusal to make the status one 
of exemption in itself, but there is no doubt existing in the minds 
of those who know Gen. Crowder that he did this under orders. 

“It should be remembered in this entire discussion that class 
4-a provided for a man whose wife or children are mainly de- 


| pendent upon his labor fer support. 


“ Edsel Ford had one child and came under 2-a. 

It must be kept clear in a discussion of this kind that 
2-a and 3-b are district; that 2-b only raises the question of a 
married man who, if taken, his wife would have to go to work 
for her living. None of the boards believed in sending a wife 
to work for a living. Therefore Gen. Crowder's discussion, at 
page 114, of where he sent out queries to the boards asking them 
what they thought of 2-a and b should be disregarded, as their 
replies lump these two classes tegether. 
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test of exemption or deferment. 

“T have not the numerous rulings handed down under the 
first draft before me, as they are not available, but if an inves- 
tigation is ever held on this question Gen. Crowder's and the 
President’s arguments and ruling during the first draft, as is- 
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sued in the bulletins by Gen. Crowder, should be looked up on 
this very question of dependency. 

“Under the first draft the sole question was whether a wife 
and children were or were not dependent upon the husband’s 
labor for support. It was clear from the beginning in the first 
draft that if a husband or wife had independent means he 
could not be exempted. But under the first draft the Govern- 
ment even went further, and under the President’s express and 
personal ruling, written, as Gen, Crowder has stated, on his 
own typewriter, he went so far as to state that even if the 
relatives of the husband or wife were ready, willing, and able 
to care for the dependents while the man went to war, then in 
fact there was no dependency. 

“Tn conclusion I call attention merely to the effect in Michi- 
gan of Edsel Ford’s exemption. In Appendix, Table 62-a, page 
449, second report of Gen. Crowder to the Secretary of War, 
we find a table of the registration in all the States given and 
the number placed in class 2. I merely quote a very few States 
to show how the draft boards in Michigan felt, that if Edsel 
was given the benefit of class 2, all others should be given it, 
and the fact that registrants were not ashamed to claim class 2 
when they found that Edsel was put in it, In other States 
draft boards did not regard class 2-a seriously, and registrants 
were ashamed to claim the Edsel class. 

“In Alabama there were 206,248 registrants, and 20,850 were 
in class 2. 

ss In Michigan there were 411,000 registrants, and 84,601 in 
class 2, 

“In New York there were 1,120,332 registrants, and 74,715 in 
class 2, or 10,000 less than Michigan, with practically three 
times the registration. 

“In Pennsylvania there were 902,996 registrants, and 79,794 
in class 2. 

“In Wisconsin 266,691 registrants, and 24,392 in class 2. 

“In Ohio 617,371 registrants, and 47,467 in class 2. 

“Tn California 332,593 registrants, and 13,177 in class 2. 

“ Massachusetts, 398,364 registrants, or practically that of 
Michigan, and 31,330 in class 2. 

“Appendix at page 401 should also be examined into.” 

ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 5 o'clock 
and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Thursday, 
July 17, 1919, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
EPrecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 15, 1919. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL. ` 
Robert P. Stewart to be Assistant Attorney General. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 


Edward C. Knotts to be United States attorney, southern dis- 
trict of Illinois. 
Edwin S. Wertz to be United States attorney, northern dis- 
trict of Ohio. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS, 


John Hugh Kirkpatrick to be United States marshal, western 
district of Louisiana, 

John J. Mitchell to be United States marshal, district of 
Massachusetts. 

Thomas Pickett to be United States marshal, district of 
Nevada. 

Michael Devanney to be United States marshal, southern dis- 
trict of Ohio. 

William R. Bennett to be United States marshal, district of 
Porto Rico. $ 

U. S. EMPLOYEES? COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 

Jobn J. Keegan to be a member of the United States Em- 

ployees’ Compensation Commission. 
RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS, 
Frank F. Steele, at Helena, Mont. 
Raymundo Harrison, at Fort Sumner, N. Mex, 


William G. Cowan, at Roswell, N. Mex. 
Matthias N. Fegtly, at Vale, Oreg. 


Heber C. Jex, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Claude E. Rusk, at Yakima, Wash. 
William F. Page, at Spokane, Wash. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 

CAVALRY ARM. 

George R. Rogers to be second lieutenant. 
INFANTRY. 

Cadet Julius Lynch Piland to be second lieutenant, 

MEDICAL CORPS. 

To be first lieutenants. 
First Lieut. Earl Hazelton Hare. 
First Lieut. Robert Effinger Cumming. 
First Lieut. Thomas Matthew Calladine, jr. 
First Lieut. William Davis Gill. 
First Lieut. Harvey David Thornburg. 
First Lieut. Charles Smith Moss. 
First Lieut. Irwin Bradfield Smock. 
First Lieut. James Kerr Anderson, 
Maj. John Newton Merrick. 
Maj. Everett Allen Anderson. 
Maj. George Newlove. 
Lieut. Col. Luke Baker Peck. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL'S DEPARTMENT. 
Lieut. Col. Henry M. Morrow to be colonel. 
Maj. James J. Mayes to be lieutenant colonel. 
Lieut. Col. Walter A. Bethel to be judge advocate with the 
rank of colonel. 
Maj. Irvin L. Hunt to be judge advocate with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 
To be colonels, 


Lieut. Col. Clarence C. Williams, 
Lieut. Col. Samuel Hof. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 

Maj. Lewis H. Rand to be lieutenant colonel. 

To be majors, 
Capt. Clarence L. Sturdevant. 
Capt. Earl J. Atkisson. 
Capt. Richard T. Coiner. 

To be captain. 
First Lieut. Llewellyn B. Griffith to be captain, 

COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 

To be colonels. 
Lieut. Col. William Chamberlaine. 
Lieut. Col. Gordon G. Heiner. 

FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
Lieut. Col. Thomas E. Merrill to be colonel, 
To be lieutenant colonels. 

Maj. Edward T. Donnelly. 
Maj. George M. Brooke. 

To be majors. 
Capt. Charles J. Ferris. 
Capt. William Bryden. 

To be captains, 
First Lieut. Theodore W. Wrenn. 
First Lieut. Harold W. Rehm. 

CAVALRY ARM, 

To be colonels, 
Lieut. Col. Lawrence J. Fleming. 
Lieut. Col. Oren B. Meyer. 
Lieut. Col. Charles J. Symmonds. 
Lieut. Col. Edward D. Anderson. 
Lieut. Col. George P. White. 

To be majors. 
Capt. Walter S. Grant. 
Capt. Charles M. Wesson. 
Capt. Morton C. Mumma. 

To be captains, 
First Lieut. Ion C. Holm. 
First Lieut. Robert C. Candee. 
First Lieut. Joseph L. Philips. 


First Lieut. Kenneth McCatty. 
First Lieut. Joseph W. Geer. 
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INFANTRY. 
To be colonels, 


Lieut. Col. Paul A. Wolf. 
Lieut. Col. George D. Moore. 
Lieut. Col. Willis Uline. 
Lieut. Col. Charles C. Clark. 
Lieut. Col. Vernon A. Caldwell. 
Lieut. Col. Edmund L. Butts. 
Lieut. Col. Henry J. Hunt. 
Lieut. Col. Truman O. Murphy. 
Lieut. Col. Ross L. Bush. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 
Maj. Hugh D. Wise.. 
Maj. Pegram Whitworth. 
Maj. James A. Moss. 
Maj. Ulysses G. Worrilow. 
Maj. Frank J. Morrow. 
Maj. Henry C. Clement, jr- 
To be majors. 
Capt. Alvin C. Voris. 
Capt. Fred L. Davidson. 
Capt. George E. Kumpe. 
Capt. Milo C. Corey. 
Capt. Arthur M. Ferguson. 
Capt. De Witt W. Chamberlin. 
Capt. Walter H. Johnson. 
Capt. Robert G. Rutherford, jr. 
To be captains. 
First Lieut. Harvey C. Kearney. 
First. Lieut. James D. Basey. 
MEDICAL CORPS. 
To be colonels. 


Lieut. Col. Louis T. Hess. 

Lieut. Col. Christopher C. Collins. 

Lieut. Col. Benjamin J. Edger, jr. 

Lieut. Col. Samuel M. Waterhouse. 
Lieut. Col. Eugene H. Hartnett. 


To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Leartus J. Owen. 
Maj. Robert M. Culler. 
Maj. Frank W. Weed. 
Maj. William A. Wickline. 


To be majors. 


Capt. William M. Archer, jr. 
Capt. Henry F. Philips. 
Capt. Nicholson F. Cartis. 
Capt. John S. C. Fielden, jr. 
Capt. John M. Hewitt. 
Capt. Claude W. Cummings. 
Capt. James M. Troutt. 
Capt. Alan DeF. Smith. 
Capt. Frank M. Ende. 
Capt. Samuel A. White. 
Capt. Albert W. Greenwell. 
Capt. Francis M. Fitts. 
Capt. Eric A. Fennel. 
Capt. Paul E. McNabb. 
Capt. Harvey E. Webb. 
Capt. George F. Aycock. 
Capt. Henry W. Grady. 
Capt. Philip J, Lukens, jr. 
Capt. Norman McL. Scott. 
Capt. Marion R. Mobley. 
Capt. Frederick K. Herpel. 
To be captains. 


First Lieut. Horace S. Villars. 
First Lieut. Allen D. Lazenby. 
First Lieut. Patrick F. McGuire. 
First Lieut. James W. McClaran, 
First Lieut. Louis F. Boyd. 

First Lieut. Tom S. Mebane. 
First Lieut. Edmund B. Spaeth. 
First Lieut. Philip L. Coulter. 
First Lieut. James B. Montgomery. 
First Lieut. Percy E. Duggins. 
First Lieut. Brown S. Medlintic. 
First Lieut. Henry K. B. Hufford. 
First Lieut. Joseph G. Fernbach. 
First Lieut. Howard H. Dignan, 
First Lieut. Charles W. Sale. 
First Lieut. Robert H. Lowry, jr 


First Lieut. John J. Moore. 

First Lieut. Anthony J. Vadala. 
First Lieut. Maurice S. Weaver. 
First Lieut. John M. Stanley. 
First Lieut. Arthur H. Nylen. 
First Lieut. Myron P. Rudolph. 
First Lieut. Noble DuB. McCormack. 
First Lieut. Charles E. Sima. 
First Lieut. Bascom H. Palmer. 
First Lieut. Harold D. Rogers. 
First Lieut. John R. Hall. 

First Lieut. Arthur R. Gaines. 
First Lieut. William L. Starnes. 
First Lieut. William A. Boyle. 
First Lieut. Manton L. Shelby. 
First Lieut, Paul H. Streit. 

First Lieut. John E. Robinson. 
First Lieut. Lewis E. J. Browne. 
First Lieut. Ernest K. Stratton. 
First Lieut. James A. Orbison. 
First Lieut. Paul M. N. Kyle. 
First Lieut. William C. Whitmore. 
First Lieut. Albert B. Pavy. 
First Lieut. Francis E. Evans. 
First Lieut. Charles E. Brenn. 
First Lieut. Francis T. Duffy. 
First Lieut. Leonard W. Weaver. 
First Lieut. Louie Felger. 

First Lieut. Leo S. Trask. 

First Lieut. Raymond A. ‘Tomassene, 
First Lieut. Lowyd W. Ballantyne. 
First Lieut. Otto R. Brown. 

First Lieut. Charles E. Yoho. 
First Lieut. Cornelius A. Denehy. 
First Lieut. Joseph P. Madigan. 
First Lieut. Robert K. Simpson. 
First Lieut. Patrick S. Madigan. 
First Lieut. Frederick B. Little. 
First Lieut. Chester A. Stayton. 
First Lieut. Herbert W. Rogers. 
First Lieut. John R. Evers. 

First Lieut. Ralph E. Curti. 
First Lieut. Daniel C. Hankey. 
First Lieut. Frederick A. Blesse. 
First Lieut. Charles C. Dickey. 
First Lieut. George B. Fletcher. 
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First Lieut. Walter H. Mytinger, 
First Lieut, John J. Carden. 
First Lieut. Henry E. Fraser. 
First Lieut. John R. Whisenant. 
First Lieut. Harold H. Golding. 
First Lieut. Harry P. Shugerman, 
First Lieut. William C. Pollock. 
First Lieut. William W. McCaw. 
First Lieut. Edward H. Tonolla, 
First Lieut. Earle D. Quinnell, 
First Lieut. Harold O. Brown. 
First Lieut. Douglas H. Mebane. 
First Lieut. Paul B. Johnson, 
First Lieut. Irving K. Lovett. 
First Lieut. Montreville A. St. Peter. 
First Lieut. Frank McA. Moose. 
First Lieut. Percy K. Telford. 
First Lieut. Benjamin F. Pence. 
First Lieut. Wayne R. Beardsley, 
First Lieut. Warren Stirling. 
First Lieut. Don G. Hilldrup. 
First Lieut. Richard S. Magee. 
First Lieut. William A, Smith. 
First Lieut. Frank W. Pinger. 
First Lieut. Ivy A. Pelzman. 
First Lieut. Edward S. Murphy. 
First Lieut. Richard E. Werlich. 
` First Lieut. Herbert R. Stolz. 
First Lieut. Louis de K. Belden, 
First Lieut. Andrew W. Smith. 
First Lieut. Willard S. Howard. 
First Lieut. Philip P. Green. 
First Lieut. William II. Barrow. 
First, Lleut. Gordon F. Willey. 
First Lieut. Frank A. Plum. 
First Lieut. Charles R. Irving. 
First Lieut. William W. Jones, 
First Lieut. Charles C. Hawke. 
First Lieut. Noland M. Canter. 
First Lieut. Pierre N. Charbonnet. 
First Lieut. James C. Kimbrough, 
First Lieut. Meredith R. Johnston. 
First Lieut. Merril K. Lindsay. 
First Lieut. William D. Middleton. 
First Lieut. Leon H. Cornwall. 
First Lieut. Read B. Harding. 
First Lieut. James W. Duckworth. 
First Lieut. Bradford Massey. 
First Lieut. Edgar H. Howell. 
First Lieut. George W. Snyder. 
First Lieut. Paul S. Wagner. 
First Lieut. John A. P. Millet. 
First Lleut. Joseph D. Foley. 
First Lieut. Lewis A. Newfield. 
First Lieut. Thomas M. Leahy. 
First Lieut. Louis A. LaGarde, jr. 
First Lieut. Edward L. Moore. 
First Lieut. William M. Archer, Ir. 
First Lieut. Henry F. Philips. 
First Lieut. Nicholson F. Curtis. 
First Lieut. John S. C. Fielden, jr. 
First Lieut. John M. Hewitt. 
First Lieut. Claude W. Cummings. 
First Lieut. James M. Troutt. 
First Lieut. Alan De F. Smith. 
First Lieut. Frank M. Ende. 
First Lieut. Samuel A. White. 
First Lieut. Albert W. Greenwell 
First Lieut. Francis M. Fitts. 
First Lieut. Eric A. Fennel. 
First Lieut. Paul E. McNabb. 
First Lieut. Harvey E. Webb. 
First Lieut. George F. Aycock. 
First Lieut. Henry W. Grady. 
First Lieut. Philip J. Lukens, jr. 
First Lieut. Norman McL. Scott. 
First Lieut. Marion R. Mobley. 
First Lieut. Frederick K. Herpel. 


DENTAL. CORPS. 
To be captains. 
First Lieut. Samuel J. Rohde. 
First Lieut. Leroy P. Hartley. 


First Lieut. Frederick C. Daniels, 
First Lieut, Nathan C. Pickles. 


First Lieut. Robert L. Lowry. 
First Lieut. Oliver J. Christiansen, 
First Lieut. Timothy Harden. 
First Lieut. Lawrence K. Anderson, 
First Lieut. Timothy F. Leary. 
First Lieut. William C. Webb, jr. 
First Lieut. Edward C. Alley. 
First Lieut. Clinton R. Boone. 
First Lieut. David I. Edwards, 
First Lieut. Orville A. Grove. 
First Lieut. Roy M. Kisner. 

First Lieut. Edward A. Thorne. 
First Lieut. Lynn H. Tingay. 
First Lieut. Claude R. Hollister, 
First.Lieut. Marhl H. Welch. 
First Lieut. Walter D. Vail. 

First Lieut. Richard K. Thompson. 
First, Lieut. Leslie S. Harlan. 
First Lieut. Neil J. McCollum. 
First Lieut. Clement J. Gaynor. 
First Lieut. Walter A. Rose. 
First Lieut. Melvin R. Biche, 
First Lieut. George Krakow. 

First Lieut. Eugene A. Smith. 
First Lieut. Jerome L. Fritsche, 
First Lieut. Clarence J. Wright. 
First Lieut. Milton A. Price. 

Hirst Lieut. William H. Hoblitzell. 
First Lieut. Francis M. Tench. 
First Lieut. Alvin E. Anthony. 
First Lieut. William J. R. Akeroyd. 
First Lieut. Fletcher D. Rhodes. 
First Lieut. William B. Caldwell. 


First Lieut. Lewis W. Maly. 


First Lieut. Arthur T. Burchill. 
First Lieut. Glover Johns. 
First Lieut. Frederick W. Herms. 
First Lieut. Harold J. Parker. 
First Lieut. Leslie D. Baskin. 
First Lieut. Curtis W. Hallam. 
First Lieut. James E. Dean. 
First Lieut. Henry L. Hogan. 
First Lieut. John C. Campbell. 
First Lieut. Leland S. Wilson. 
First Lieut. Benjamin H. Dean. 
First Lieut. Dell S. Gray. 
First Lieut. William B. Stewart. 
First Lieut. Julius L. Bischof. 
First Lieut. Charles H. Brammell. 
First Lieut. John A. Rowe. 
First Lieut. William T. Wiliams. 
First Lieut. Hooker O. Lindsey. 
First Lieut. Alvin D. Dannheiser. 
First Lieut. James R. Conner. 
First Lieut. Robert L. Strickland. 
First Lieut. Roy R. Newman. 
First Lieut. Boyd L. Smith. 
First Lieut. Avery G. Holmes. 

+ First Lieut. George R. Kennebeck. 


First Lieut. Alexander M. Smith, Ir. 


First Lleut. Horace R. Finley. 
First Lieut. Cecil R. Hays. 

First Lieut. Roy C. Starr. 

First Lieut. Harold S. Embree. 
First Lieut. Charles L. Andrews. 
First Lieut. Byram S. Purviance. 
First Lieut. Joseph L. Boyd. 

First Lieut. Joseph L. Rahm. 
First Lieut. Clarence R. Jacobsen. 
First Lieut. Norman M. Mackenzie, 
First Lieut. Richard F. Thompson. 
First Lieut. Henry H. Collins. 
First Lieut. Adrian C. Ragan. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE REGULAN 


i ARMY, 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 


To be captains, 


First Lieut. Simon Medine. 

First Lieut. Samuel L. Kuhn. 
First Lieut. Roy M. McCutchen. 
First Lieut. William Lohmeyer, jr. 
First Lieut. William A. Clark. 
First Lieut. Aubrey H. Bond: 
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First Lieut. Hubert W. Collins. 
First Lieut. Maurice P. Van Buren, 
First Lieut. Frederick S. H. Smith. 
First Lieut, Frank B. Hastie. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS. 
To be first lieutenants, 


Paul W. Rutledge. 
Alvin C. Smith. 

James C. Corliss. 
Robert T. Chaplin. 
Chester B. McCoid. 
Robert G. Rhett, jr. 
James K. Morris. 
Charles E. Bates. 
Marshall L. Gosserand. 
Winthrop M. Allen. 
Saint John Waddell, jr. 


Second Lieut. Cary B. Easley. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Nicholas B. O'Connell. 
Oscar D. McNeely. 
Abraham R. Ginsburg. 
Vincent K. Smith. 
Charles L. Ordeman. 
Ramon Conroy. 
Thomas J. Betts. 
Morris C. Handwerk. 


Second Lieut. Charles Cobb, 3d. 


Second Lieut. 


Benjamin F. Harmon, 


Second Lieut. Ralph A. Densmore. 


Second Lieut. 


Charles C. Bell, jr. 


Second Lieut. Charles W. Lawrance. 
Second Lieut. David W. Burgoon. 


Second Lieut. 


Raymond B. Bottom. 


Second Lieut. Farrant L. Turner. 
Second Lieut. Henry T. Morrison. 
Second Lieut. Leonard R. Crews. 
Second Lieut. Harold M. Jobes. 
Second Lieut. Thomas J. Delaney. 
Second Lieut, William F. Cassedy, jr. 


Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. 


John W. Loveland, jr. 
. Webster H. Warren. 


Second Lieut. Evan H. Benoy. 
Second Lieut. John B. Bethea, jr. 
Second Lieut. Charles W. Higgins. 
Second Lieut. Hugh N. Herrick. 


Second Lieut. 


Harry L. Campbell. 


Second Lieut. Robert Mochrie. 


Second Lieut 
Second Lieut 


Albert B. Ede. 
Donald W. Tyrrell. 


Second Lieut. Everett M. Barton. 


Second Lieut. 


Warren S. Robinson, 


Second Lieut. William W. Wertz. 
Second Lieut. Evans R. Crowell. 


Second Lieut. 


Simon L. Bear, 


Second Lieut. James C. Bates. 
Second Lieut. William A. West, jr. 
Second Lieut. Louis H. Thompson, 
Second Lieut. Albert Bonds. 


Second Lieut. 
Seeond Lieut. 


Thomas W. Conrad. 
Frederick W. Hoorn. 


Second Lieut. Joseph C. Stephens. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 
To be first lieutenants, 


Second Lieut. John Van H. Challiss. 
Second Lieut. Junius S. Roberts. 
Second Lieut. Frederic W. W. Graham, jr. 
Second Lieut. Joseph R. Estabrook. 
Second Lieut. Harold D. Finley. 
Second Lieut. Leo J. Vogel. 

Second Lieut. James P. Kelly. 
Second Lieut. Richard B. von Maur. 
Second Lieut. Harold T. Deeds. 
Second Lieut. Millard L. Hamaker. 
Second Lieut. John B. Fidlar. 
Second Lieut. Wilbur B. Sumner. 
Second Lieut. William E. Corkill. 
Second Lieut. Charles D. Brown. 
Second Lieut. Lester M. Kilgarif. 
Second Lieut. Henry W. Krotzer. 


Second Lieut. 


Robert L. Randol. 


Second Lieut. Douglas L. Crane. 
Second Lieut. Harry N. Blue. 
Second Lieut. Frederic H. Timmerman 


Second Lieut. James H. McHenry. 
Second Lieut. Gurney L. Smith. 
Second Lieut. John M. Franklin, 
Second Lieut. George S. Goodspeed. 
Second Lieut. Amos E. Carmichael. 
Second Lieut. Raymond H. Seagle. 
Second Lieut. John V. Anderson. 
Second Lieut. Walter Rompel. 

Second Lieut. Winfred C. Green. 
Second Lieut. Marion I. Voorhes. 
Second Lieut. Algernon S. Coleman. 
Second Lieut. Robert F. La Barron. 
Second Lieut. Edgar G. Crossman. 
Second Lieut. James H. Boyd. 

Second Lieut. Ralph K. Learnard. 
Second Lieut. Pitt F. Carl, jr. 
Second Lieut. David W. Potter. 
Second Lieut. John H. Gardner, jr. 
Second Lieut. Earl C. Ewert. 
Second Lieut. Donald D. Demarest... 
Second Lieut. Ralph W. Hahn. e 
Second Lieut. Orrin P. Kilbourn. 
Second Lieut. John T. Clancy. 
Second Lieut. Winthrop W. Leach. 
Second Lieut. John W. O’Harrow, jr. 
Second Lieut. James B. Dick. 
Second Lieut. Dan C. Kenan. 
Second Lieut. Joseph A. Martz. 
Second Lieut. Andrew S. Messick. 
Second Lieut. Lee B. Goff, jr. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth S. Wallace. 
Second Lieut. Ralph Heatherington. 
Second Lieut. Eugene B. Ripley, jr. 
Second Lieut. Thornton Davis. 
Second Lieut. Frederick M. Williams. 
Second Lieut, William E. Farthing. 
Second Lieut. John C. Butner, jr. 
Second Lieut. William B. Bowles, jr. 
Second Lieut. Edward Cummings. 
Second Lieut. Eugene Weston, jr. 
Second Lieut. Edward S. Ott. 
Second Lieut. Richard D. Roquemore. 
Second Lieut. Ralph B. Bagby. 
Second Lieut. Melvin L. McCreary. 
Second Lieut. John S. Brown, jr. 
Second Lieut. Eugene M. Re Qua. 
Second Lieut. Herman H. F. Gossett. 
Second Lieut. Murray M. Montgomery, 
Second Lieut. Roderick J. McIntosh. 
Second Lieut. Lester J. Whitlock. 
Second Lieut. Hinton F. Longino, 
Second Lieut. Frederick H. Black. 
Second Lieut. Wilam B. Cobb. 
Second Lieut. Angelus T. Burch. 
Second Lieut. Chisholm Garland. 
Second Lieut. Harvey Edward. 
Second Lieut. George P. Hays. 
Second Lieut. George W. Cassell. 
Second Lieut. Ralph J. Canine. 
Second Lieut. William L. Baily, jr. 
Second Lieut. Donald A. Carson. 


VISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY. 


CAVALRY ARM. 
To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Wingate Battle. 
Second Lieut. Harold B. Wharfield. 
Second Lieut. Wade C. Gatchell. 
Second Lieut. Norman D. Twichell. 
Second Lieut. Andrew J. Wynne. 
Second Lieut. Howard C. Wiener. 
Second Lieut. Walter F. Goodman. 
Second Lieut. Thomas M. Benson. 
Second Lieut. Lucian K. Truscott, jr. 
Second Lieut. Ralph E. Alstead. 
Second Lieut. James H. Akerman. 
Second Lieut. Raymond T. Connell. 
Second Lieut. James N. W. McClure, 
Second Lieut. Gabriel R. Mead. 
Second Lieut. David McK, Wilson. 
Second Lieut. Leonard M. Mertz. 
Second Lieut. Ernest A. Williams, 
Second Lieut. Slocum Kingsbury. 
Second Lieut. George H. Millholland. 
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Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut, 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
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Gardiner S. Platt. 
Donald R. Dunkle, 
Chester E. Davis. 
Holmes G. Paullin, 
John II. Irving. 
Evan D. Cameron, jr. 
William F. McLaughlin, 
Glenn S. Finley. 
Manly F. Meador. 
Stephen W. Davis, 
Clarence B. Werts. 
Charles H. Unger. 
William D. Tabor. 
Edward M. Fickett. 
James C. Van Ingen. 
Callie H. Palmer. 
Charles R. Chase. 
Thomas F. Mishou, jr, 
Robert B. Jackson. 
Christopher C. Strawn, 
John R. Breitinger. 
Alfred J. de Lorimer. 
William O. Coleman. 
Herbert R. Sargent. 
John E. Ketchum. 

. INFANTRY. 


To be captains. 


Roscoe E. Schuirman, 

Hans Ertz, 

Charles W. McNair, 

Otto M.. Forster, 

John Wilbur, 

Edward H. McKitterick, 

Laurence R. Brown, 

James C. Jones, jr., 

John L. Hill. 

Norman C. Gillette, and 

Laurance T. DuBose. 

The following-named ensigns to be lleutenants 
grade): 

Warner P. Portz, 

James M. er, 

Edouard V. M. Isaacs, 

Robert M. Fortson, 

Dallas D. Dupre, 

Raymond Burhen, 

Frederic P. Culbert, 

Powell McC. Rhea, 

Philip C. Morgan, 

Frederick G. Richards, 

Chester E. Lewis, 

Isaac Schlossbach, and 

Joseph H. Chadwick. 

The following-named midshipmen to be ensigns: 

Maurice VanCleave and 


(junior 


First Lieut. Seely B. Fahey. 
First Lieut. Philip S. Wood. 


To be first lieutenants. 


Second Lieut. Eugene M. Frederick. 
Second Lieut. Cassius H. Styles. 
Second Lieut. Frederick J. Slackford. 
Second Lieut. Harold M. McClelland. 

To be second lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. Thomas Garlot Hannon. 


PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 
Second Lieut. Eugene G. Miller to be second lieutenant, 
COAST ARTILLERY ARM, 1 
Second Lieut. Richard A, Ericson to be second lieutenant. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS, 
Cadet Milo Benson Barragan to be second lieutenant. 
PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY. 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 

Second Lieut. Jerome P. Bowes, jr., to be second lieutenant. 
TRANSFER TO THE ACTIVE LIST OF THE ARMY. 
INFANTRY. 

First Lieut. Kelton L. Pepper to be captain. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Commander Walter S. Crosley to be a captain. 

Commander Orton P. Jackson to be a captain. 

Commander Frank B. Upham to be a captain. 
Commander Clark D. Stearns to be a captain. 

Lieut. Commander Lloyd S. Shapley to be a commander, 

Lieut. Commander Arthur P. Fairfield to be a commander. 

Lieut. Edwin B. Woodworth to be a lieutenant commander, 

Lieut. Henry G. Fuller to be a lieutenant commander. 


The following-named lieutenants to be lieutenant com- 


manders: 
Edwin A. Wolleson, í 
Claude B. Mayo, 
Fletcher C. Starr, 
Charles F. Russell, 
Charles A. Dunn, and 
John W. Lewis. 


The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 


tenants: 
Alson R. Simpson, 
Edgar M. Williams, 
George M. Lowry, 
John A. Byers, 
Edward O. McDonnell, 
Harold Dodd, 
Harold B. Grow, 
James A. Saunders, 
Robert D. Moore, 
Walter S. DeLany, 
Stephen B. Robinson, 


Harold A. Walker. 
Medical Inspector Ammen Farenholt to be a medical director 


with the rank of captain. 


Medical Inspector Middleton S. Elliott to be a medical director 


with the rank of captain. 


Medical Inspector Dudley N. Carpenter to be a medical direc- 


tor with the rank of captain. 


The following-named surgeons to be medical inspectors with 


the rank of commander : 
Archibald M. Fauntleroy, 
Joseph P. Traynor, 
John L. Neilson, 
Charles C. Grieve, 
John D. Manchester, 
James S. Woodward, and 
James A. Randall. 


Surg. Robert G. Heiner to be a medical inspector with the 


rank of commander. 
Surg. Owen J. Mink to be a medical inspector with 
of commander. 


the rank 


Surg. Harold W. Smith to be a medical inspector with the 


rank of commander, 
Passed Asst. Surg. Micajah Boland to be a surgeon 
rank of lieutenant commander 


with the 


Asst. Surg. Joel T. Boone to be a passed assistant surgeon 


with the rank of lieutenant. 


The following-named assistant surgeons of the United States 


Naval Reserve Force to be assistant surgeons with the rank of 


lieutenant (junior grade): 
Reuben B. Anderson and 
Irvin Pope, jr. 


The following-named assistant dental surgeons to be passed 


assistant dental surgeons with the rank of lieutenant: 


Joseph D. Halleck and 
Marion E. Harrison. 


Asst. Dental Surg. Thomas J. Daly, jr., to be a passed assistant 


dental surgeon with the rank of lieutenant. 


The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 


surgeons with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) : 
Griflin G. Frazier and 
Carl S. Ziesel. 


Dental Surg. Cedric T. Lynes to be an assistant dental sur- 


geon with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 


The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 


surgeons with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade): 
Louis F. Snyder, 
Guy E. Nicholas, 
Francis S. Weir, 
Leon C. Frost, 
Anthony A. Norkiewicz, 
Alvin B. Ward, 
Eugene D. Jarboe, 
Spry O. Claytor, 
James M. Campbell, and 
John A. Walsh. 


Dental Surg. David L. Cohen to be an assistant dental surgeon 


with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 
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The following-named dental surgeons to be assistant dental 
surgeons with the rank of lieutenant (junior oe) Tits 

Howard R. McCleery, 

George A. Collins, and 

James F. McGrath. 

The following-named chaplains to be chaplains with the rank 
of captain: 

George L. Bayard and 

Matthew C. Gleeson. : 

Acting Chaplain Roy L. Lewis to be a chaplain with the rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Acting Chaplain William W. Elder to be a chaplain with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 

Nu val Constructor Lewis B. McBride to be a naval constructor 
with the rank of commander. 

Assistant Naval Constructor Jerome C. Hunsaker to be a 
naval constructor with the rank of lieutenant. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors with the rank of lieutenant: 

Edmund R. Norton and 

Andrew W. Carmichael. 

The following-named boatswains to be chief boatswains: 

George B. Llewellyn, 

William A. Fulkerson, 

Ernest L. Jones, 

William C. Milligan, 

Edwin R. Wroughton, 

William C. Carpenter, and 

Charles L. Greene. 

The following-named gunners to be chief gunners: 

Frederick Petry, 

Frederick Eyans, 

Daniel F. Mulvihill, 

Arthur T. Brill, 

Michael Garland, 

John C. Heck, 

Arthur Boquett, 

Sigvart Thompson, 

Arthur S. Rollins, 

Ward T. Hall, 

Erich Richter, 

Anthony E. Bentfeld, 

John Harder, 

John J. Welch, and 

Charles C. Stotz. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists: 

Oliver T. Miller, 

Walter S. Belknap, 

John J. Coyle, 

George C. Lacock, and 

Anton Hengst. ¿ 

Machinist Vincent F. Le Verne to be a ckief machinist. 

The following-named carpenters to be.chief carpenters: 

Louis T. Herrmann and 

Robert B. Pick. 

The following-named pharmacists to be chief pharmacists: 

John Haupt and 

Charles E. Reinhardt. 

Pay Clerk Alexander Riggin to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk ‘Thomas C. Edrington to be a chief clerk. 

Pay Clerk Robert C. Vasey to be a chief pay K. 

Pay Clerk Melvin E. Throneson to be a chief pay clerk. x 

Pay Clerk William H. Abbey to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Houston S. Stubbs to be a chief pay clerk. 

Pay Clerk Herbert C. Lassiter to be a chief pay clerk. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Wilson E. Madden, retired, to be a 
lieutenant on the retired list. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Homer B. Gilbert to be a lieutenant 
on the retired list. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John F. Atkinson, retired, to be a lieu- 
tenant on the retired list. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Coburn S. Marston to be a lieutenant 
on the retired list. 

Ensign Shirley A. Wilson, retired, to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade) on the retired list. 

Boatswain Henry Feehan, retired, to be a chief boatswain on 
the retired list. 

Boatswain Alvah M. Smith, retired, to be a chief boatswain 
on the retired list. 

Machinist Michael A. Rossiter, retired, to be a chief machinist 
on the retired list. 

Commander Fletcher L. Sheffield, an additional number in 
grade, to be a captain, for temporary service. 

Commander Herbert C. Cocke to be a captain, for temporary 
service, 


The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ene, for temporary service: ; 

Ray C. Billups, 

Jesse G. Johnson, > 

Claude C. Levin, 

Archibald F. Stanley, 

Walter J. Nelson, 

Stuart D. Preston, 

James D. Veatch, 

Ernest F. Janney, 

Roy G. Whittemore, 

Fletcher W. Browning, 

Ralph W. Buchanan, 

Denis B. Delaney, 

Horace G. Barton, 

Carl W. Hamilton, 

Hurston S. Buck, 

Clifton T. Miller, 

James T. Rice, 

Edward ©. Bottomly, 

Lyman Lek. Dixon, 

Joseph J. Rochefort, and 

Clarence E. Keller. 

Dental Surg. Edwin N. Cochran, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be assistant dental surgeon, with the rank of lieutenant 
(junior grade). 

Pay Clerk Dillon F. Zimmerman to be assistant paymaster, 
with the rank of ensign, for temporary service. 

Acting Pay Clerk John W. Towery to be assistant paymaster, 
with the rank of ensign, for temporary service. 

Acting Pay Clerk George H. Upton to be assistant paymaster, 
with the rank of ensign, for temporary service. 

Assistant Paymaster Carswell C. Furr, United States Naval 
Reserve Force, to be assistant paymaster, with the rank of en- 
sign, for temporary service. 

Assistant Paymaster Morris R. Grady, United States Naval 
Reserve Force, to be assistant paymaster, with the rank of en- 
sign, for temporary service. 

The following-named officers of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be assistant civil engineers, with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary service; 

Arthur M. Campbell, 

Robert E. Hancock, 

Paul F. Fagan, 

Charles C. Mathis, and 

William W. Schneider. 

Boatswain William G. Platt to be a chief boatswain, for tem- 
porary service. 

Gunner Arthur De Graw to be a chief gunner, for temporary 
service. 

The following-named pharmacists to be chief pharmacists, for 
temporary service: 

Edwin A. Rozea, 

Lester E. Bote, and 

Clarence Beasley. 

Acting Pay Clerk John J. Solosky to be a chief*pay clerk, for 
temporary service. 

Ensign Raymond P. Le Viness, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an ensign, for temporary service. 

3 Harold E. Cook to be a captain for temporary 
service. 

Commander John M. Enochs to be a captain for temporary 
service. 

Lieut. Commander Ralph C. Parker to be a commander for 
temporary service. 

Lieut. Commander Carl C. Krakow to be a commander for 
temporary service. 

Lieut. Henry G. Fuller to be a lieutenant commander, for tem- 
porary service. 

Ensign Edward Webb to be a lieutenant (junior grade), for 
temporary service. 

Ensign John C. Williams to be a lieutenant (junior grade), 
for temporary service. 

Ensign Walter S. Gabel, United States Naval Reserve Force, 
to be an ensign, for temporary service. 

Harold S. Bogan, chief quartermaster, to be an ensign, for 
temporary service. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns, for temporary service: 

Harry W. Abrahams and 

Arthur B. Robinson, 

The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns, for tem- 
porary service: 

George V. Morey, 

Arthur L. Holcomb, 
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Charles W. Hinds, 
Ashton B. Smith, 

Ray Parrott, and 

George Walker. 


Ensign Ronald A. Cox, United States Naval Reserve Force, to 
be an ensign, for temporary service. 
The following-named warrant officers to be ensi 


porary service: 
Cecil G. Langdon, 
Frederick A, Smith, 
Lester ©. Wishard, 
Mars W. Palmer, and 
Thomas G. Powers. 


The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns, for tem 


porary service: 
Frank T. Middleton, 
Frank L. Arms, and 
Bloomfield M. Fairbanks. 


William R. Brown, chief quartermaster, to be an ensign, for 


temporary service. 


Ensign George W. Caldwell, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an ensign, for temporary service. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns, for temporary service: 


William T. Burgess, 
Thomas V. Corey, 
James S. Bush, 
Wallace H. Gregg, 
Milton P. Wilson, 
John J. O’Brien, 
William H. Potter, 
James P. McCarthy, 
Russetl A. Runyan, 
Albert E. Bogdon, 
Arthur J. Macdonald, 
Culver Beebee, 

James H. Rowley, jr., 
Eugene T. Auger, 
George L. Bright, 
Wesley E. Whitehouse, 
Frederick A. Van Patten, 
Roscoe N. Gary, 
Earle R. Evans, 
Charles R. Price, 

J. E. Freeman, 
William K. Boone, jr., 
Albert H. Schow, 
William G. Dow, 
Harvey R. Adams, 
Harry E. Lucker, 
John D. Vance, 
Harry A. Swartz, 
Archie E. Vanderwall, 
Benjamin H. Taylor, 
Thomas J. Bay, 
Clarence E. Bence, 
John P. Bowling, 

R. J. Scofield, 

Bennie B. Cutrer, 
Thomas H. Galt, 
Alexander W. MacNichol, 
Lambert Muller-Thym, 
Michael O'Sullivan, 

R. S. Tewksbury, 
Ches C. Childs, 
Howard C. Ritter, 
Joseph F. Taggard, 
Edwin M. Brown, 
Herbert B. Rowedder, 
Joseph S. Borkoski, 
Carleton B. Gildersleeve, 
Myles J. Greene, 

Lee L. Wilbur, 

Donald H. Weaver, 
Robert S. Witherington, 
Henry P. Stelling, 
Arthur J. Gibson, 
Christopher C. Cox, jr., 
Harold B. Herty, 
Eustace L. Adams, 
Walter A. Donop, 
Edwin H. Cole, 

John McCormick, 
Allan B. Pedin, 

Julius F. Wilson, 


gns, for tem- 
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Michael Warnick, jr., 
Arthur W. Daniels, 


Paul N. Baker, 
Kenneth B. Galindo, 
Samuel S. Fried, 


rd, 
Bernard S. Wilson, 
Charles Wykoff, 
Thomas A. McDonald, 
Ralph A. Beardsley, 
Fred J. Barden, 
Ralph L. Smith, 
Harry C. Uhl, 
Walter Dickey, 
Paul L. Mather, 
Paul E. Hackett, 
Philip D. B. Perham, 
Herbert H. Taylor, 
John M. Keep, 
Bernard H. Kinnicutt, 
Llewellyn B. Roberts, 
William T. Reid, 
Arthur E. Griffin, 
Floyd J. Nuber, 
Leedom B. Andrews, 
Russell B. Osterholt, 
Harry H. Iredell, 
Thomas A. Hanna, 
Charles H. Ross, 
Robert W. Callahan, 
Robert T. Greer, 
Eugene O. Lovejoy, 
Henry G. Erwin, 
Russell R. Fling, 
Ralph W. Floody, 
John J. Reilly, 
Charles K. Smith, 
David B. Steffens, 
Charles H. Miller, 
Joseph W. Rixey, 
Charles B. Carlon, 
Joseph B. Benedict, 
Jack V. Lund, 
John L. Akins, 
Clarence E. Kiefer, 
William R. Burns, 
Lawrence C. Hunt, 
Harold P. Underwood, 
Stephen A. Theard, 
Julius F. Marullo, 
Edwin J. Houghton, 
John M. Higgins, 
Clyde W. Brockett, 
Edwin ©. Millhouse, 
Samuel J. Waddell, 
Maynard L. Patton, 
Raymond V. Wiman, 
Charles M. Carroll, 
Martin E. Didrichsen, 
Charles W. Blodgett, 
Julius A. Hobson, jr., 
Philip B. Wickes, 
Harry T. Kelly, 
Joseph P. Barry, 
Charles J. Stadelman, 
Frederick M. Wood, 
Henry C. Roberts, 
George K. G. Reilly, 
Albert L. Demaree, 
Joseph C. Powell, 
John M. Ferry, jr., 
Samuel K. Waters, 
Edward E. Scott, 
John G. Doherty, 
Barclay K. Read, 
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Charles R. Will, 
Howard H. Wright, 
Lewis Compton, 

Carl A. Novinger, 
Paul F. Carroll, 
Fred S. Bristol, 
Frank R. Walker, 
Leon G, DeBrohun, 
Joseph A. Guard, 
Frank J. Gregory, 
Victor J. Oliver, 
William B. St. George, 
John C. Carty, 
Arthur D. Murphy, 
Paul G. Wrenn, 
Walter F. Hinckley, 
Clyde C. Connor, 
Robert G. Holden, 
Glenn S. Holman, 
John G. Maxwell, 
Horace M. Rosebush, 
David L. Uliman, 
Clarence L. Waters, 
Thomas W. D. Crockett, 
John W. Darr, 

Eben G. Bailey, 
Albert Birkholz, 
Edward P. Donnelly, 
Frank W. Falen, 
John M. Fewell, 
William Gibson. 
James Govoni, 

Cecil H. Grant, 
Harold E. Hansen, 
Ralph L. Lovejoy, 
Frank S. MacGreger, 
Russell G. Phipps, 
Myron T. Richardson, 
Charles J. Stockman, 
James H. Sullivan, 
William J. Cruickshank, 
Charles E. Lathrop, 
Joseph G. Nevins, 
Glenn W. Rodgers, 
Frederick U. Weigert, 
Hugo G. Werner, 
George D. Young, 
Robert K. Madsen, jr., 
H. William Hansen, 
Herbert D. Holdridge, 
John A. Smith, 
Homer Howard, 

Roy T. Hazzard, 
Karl A. Drager, 
Harrel R. Scott, 
Matthias S. Clark, 
Elmer O. Davis, 
Ambrose L. Osborn, 
Edwin J. Brandon, 
Hjalmar Eclov, 
James S. Warner, 
John Schroeder, 
Frederick J. Murphy, 
Henry J. O'Donoghue, 
Arthur J. Silva, 
Harry R. Ewen, 

Paul G. Haas, 

Elmer C. Schacht, 
Lynn G. Bricker, 
George A. Moore, 
James C. Taylor, 
Harold W. Alden, 
Charles L. Flory, 
Raymond R. Morgan, 
Robert F. Estill, 
Russell Dodd, 
William M. M. Lobrano, 
Sam Stone Bush, jr., 
Claude M. Donahue, 
William M. Junkin, 
William A. Dobson, 
Lawrence K. Powell, 
Frederick J. Keller, 
William H. Kershaw, 
Arthur J. Feitault, 
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Harold C. Patterson, 
Charles B. Barnard, 
Arnold P. Harn, 
Clifford C. Lucia, 
Harris W. Reynolds, 
John A. Sedgwick, 
Willard Shaw, 
Jackson R. Tate, 
Julian A. McPhee, 
Arthur W. Peterson, 
Roy A. Ibach, 
Esmond I. Parker, 
Hugh P. Campbell, jr., 
Angus G. 

George S. Bacon, 
Lawrence F. Blodgett, 
Willis C. Carling, 
Orrin E. Cummings, 
James D. Fisher, 
Charles M. Fitzgerald, 
William F. Fleming, 
James E. Fraher, 
Rebert W. Grubb, 
Casco C. Houghton, 
Meiville W. Lyon, 
Donald McClary, 
John H. Parsons, 
David A. Peterson, 
Arthur E. Pierce, 
Clarence H. Pike, 
Harold E. Ruisseau, 
Ralph H. Smith, 
Alan F. Winslow, 
Thomas O. Brandon, 
Frank Hill, 

Jesse W. Broisseau, 
Thomas J. Keane, 
Clyde E. Brown, 
Robert W. Dragoo, 
Prentiss D. Moore, 
George A. Douglass, 
Raymond A. Gardner, 
Howard W. Bradbury, 
John A. Capocifolo, 
Roger V. Mullany, 
Charles Wayland, 
Stanley F. Nolan, 
Andrew D. White, 
Clifton H. Cantelou, 
John H. Cooper, 
Albert A. Blumberg, 
Edgar E. Ballard, 
Russell D. Bell, 

John F. Coady, 
Thomas B. Eaton, 
Solton Engel, 
Charles C. Ferrenz, 
Homer S. Fox, 
Rufus C. Harding, 
James S. Haughey, 
William C. Hemphill, 
Benjamin L. Hinckley, 
Fred E. Hughens, 
Frederick H. Lauder, 
David Liebovitz, 
Frank L. Lienhard, 
Leroy G. Miller, 
Joseph W. Mullally, 
Henry L. Naff, 
Frank L. Orr, 
Claude T. Schaefer, 
Roswell B. Sherman, 
William A. Shy, 
Allen McK. Slichter, 
Herbert S. Torsleff, 
Carl H. Troeger, 
Willard Von Pape, 
Clarence E. Waterman, 
Edwin O. Watkinson, 
Herman C. Weidman, 
Lester M. Wolf, 
Horace G. Buckley, 
Warren I. Fulton, 
Mercer M. Fallon, 
Fred D. Heegler, 
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Miles H. Gray, 
James B. Bliss, 
Warren H. Buchanan, 
Carl H. Cather, 
Benjamin F. Stairley, 
Dottie E. Zook, 
Arthur E. Roebke, 
James M. Fassett, 
James R. Hardie, 
James R. Peters, 
Clyde A. Coggins, 
Warren E. Lovejoy, 
David T. Evans, 
Martin M. Weisman, 
Nelson S. Hogan, 
John W. Welch, 
Alvin K. Holmes, 
Clifford Camp, 
Daniel L. Metts, 
Joseph P. Cremin, 
Joseph B. Weix, 
Frank L. Howard, 
Hilmar M. Hektner, 
Stonewall J. McMurray, 
Samuel R. Sloan, 
Carlyle M. Terry, 
Cyril J. Alt, 

Harry V. Barrow, 
Robert Biair, 

Charles L. Blatchford, 
Robert W. Boughter, 
Arthur N. Brabrook, 
Frank R. Brooks, 
Edward H. Brown, 
Henry B. Buckham, 
Richard C. Buckley, 
Horace D. Byington, 
Arthur M. Carden, 
William M. Cashin, 
Charles A. Christian, 
Carter B. Cook, 
Robert D. Cronly, 2d, 
John D. Crump, 
Raymond L. De Muro, 
Harold A. Drew, 

Carl W. Farrell, 

Hal S. Fewell, 
Russell L. Fillner, 
Howard W. Fletcher, 
George J. Flynn, 
Lester R. Gorman, 
Louis L. Green, 
Ray L. Hamilton, 

J. Gail Hanes, 
Herman J. Hanna, 
Ralph S. Holgerson, 
Edward J. Hopper, Ir., 
Harold M. Hubbard, 
Sidney L. Huff, 
Elmer D. Jensen, 
Otto F. Johanns, 
George E. Kenyon, 
Alphonsus L. Madden, 
Jonter A. Nicholls, 
Wilbur F. Peery, 
Ralph S. Pratt, 
Harry Redfern, 
Paul M. Ressinger, 
Charles W. Roesel, 
Carl A. Ryder, 
Hugo F. Sasse, 
Eugene A. Schaal, 
Henry L. Schwartz, 
David J. Sharp, 
Hugo A. Stahl, 
George W. Stuart, jr., 
Albert A. Walters, 
John F. Wegforth, 
Joseph E. Welsh, 
Carl E. Wiencke, 
Charles H. Edmiston, 
Fred C. Lewis, 
William H. Allen, 
William M. Kelso, 
William S. Evatt, 
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Herbert L. Prothers, 
John T. Garber, 
Russell S. Hook, 


Benton B. Baker, 


Frederick E. Dukes, 
Earl F. Mitchell, 
Ernest A. Cushman, 
Thomas W. Dixon, 
James A. Dwyer, 
Paul H. Eames, 
Frederick L. Farrell, 
James M. Fernald, 
Jonathan P. Gilmore, 
Benjamin S. Henderson, 
Percy W. Howard, 
Alan B. Hudson, 
William A. McCreery, jr., 
Lorn C. McKinley, 
Chester D. MeMillan, 
Loren H. Myers, 
Maurice A. O’Connor, 
Clifford B. Schiano, 
Harold B. Simmons, 
Francis A. Skelton, 
John F. Wall, 

Groff L. Woodward, 
John A. Paulson, 
Everett G. Mayes, 
Eugene T. M. Ashe, 
Peter S. Barbour, 
Fred L. Barnes, 
Charles D. Belding, 
Earle O. Bingham, 
Merritt A. Bittinger, 
George S. Blome, 
Orlo W. Bond, 
Leopold Boucher, 
Thomas R. Buckham, 2d, 
Albert R. Buehler, 
Don S. Burton, 
James F. Carukin, 
Edwin N. Cohen, 
William B. Coleman, 
Chester L. Connelly, 
Frank L. Conway, 
Roy C. Cooley, 
Harry C. Davies, 
Ross E. Denison, 
Leroy Dozier, 

Arthur W. Drummet, 
William D. Dwyer, jr., 
Thomas H. Eaton, 
Francis J. Eberly, 
Theodore E. Emery, 
Russell L. Engle, 
Francis J. Enright, 
Charles P. Fahey, 
Harold S. Forgeron, 
Edgar A. Gardner, 
Vincent B. Gehlen, 
George S. Gelsanliter, 
Andrew A. Gerry, 
Herman A. Hansen, 
Charles E. Harbin, 
Thomas F. Hayes, 
Russell G. Herron, 
Walter L. Holmgren, 
John P. Horgan, 
Francis P. Hornaday, 
James H. Houser, 
Carleton G. Howe, 
Francis DeW. Hurd, 
Myron L, Hyman, 
Edgar J. James, 
Chester M. Jenkins, 
Elder P. Johnson, 
Forrest E. Johnson, 
Reuben H. Johnson, 
John J. Jordan, 
Edwin M. Joslyn, 
Jacob F. Kiefer, 
John W. Kimman, 
Edward V. Kurtzrock, 
Charles W. LaBlane, 
John A. Lemmer, 
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Henry M. Lewis, jr., 
Herbert Loewy, 
Clarence Z. Logan, 
George L. Lynch, 
Robert MacIntyre, 
Harry McK. Martens, 
Merritte M. Maxwell, 
John W. McCrae, 
Arthur L. McElroy, 
Zerah B. Miles, 

Paul ©. Monser, 
Paul Moore, 

Harold F. Nickerson, 
Arthur M. Nolan, 
Arthur L. Nunn, 
Raymond E. Overmire, 
Andrew ©. Panella, 
John W. Patrick, 
John G. Patterson, 
Lisle L. Pollock, 
Langdon A. Pope, 
Benjamin C. Purrington, 
Evard H. Puryear, 
Alfred G. Raufer, 
Harry N. Rooney, 
Leo D. Rosenak, 
John K. Ross, 
Sigfred A. Sandeen, 
John H. Schad, 
Charles W. Schofield, 
Alfred C. Schroeder, 
George B. Service, 
Harold G. Seyler, 
Timothy A. Sheehan, 
William J. Sheerin, 
George W. Silsby, jr., 
Harold C. Smith, 
Irving B. Smith, 
Leland R. Smith, 
Emil L. Stephenson, 
Waymon A. Stephenson, 
Robert F. Stockin, 
John E. Stoddard, 
Floyd E. Sullivan, 
Louis C. Summers, 
John E. Swaysland, 
James A. Taylor, jr., 
Frederick L. Thompson, 
George E. Thompson, 
Dorian E. Todd, 
Haskell C. Todd, 
Joseph P. Tomelty, 
Cecil S. Travis, 

Arvid Tripp, 

Eldron F. Tripp, 
George H. Trubenback, 
Sheldon K. Turner, 
George E. Underhill, 
Harold J. Walker, 
Florentin P. Wencker, 
James L. Wheelock, 
William H. Wilhelm, 
Raymond W. Robertson, 
Albert L. Schrader, 
Luman F. Marsh, 
Arthur H. Small, 
Bernard R. Lewis, 
Henry A. Tybure, 
Cyril P. Connolly, 
Thomas C. Kizer, 
Paul R. Conley, 
Philander M. Smith, 
Charles D. Hickox, 
Alfred B. Berlin, 
Charles J. Wolf, jr., 
George H. Pratt, 
Dallas M. Stephens, 
Norman W. Eberle, 
Walter A. Nelson, 
Frank Urban, 
Francis S. McCabe, 
Charles W. Kellogg, 
Alfred D. Bosley, 
Jennings B. Rudisill, 
John Armstrong, 
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Leslie J. Arnold, 
Denzil F. Balthis, 
Edwin L. Barr, 
Harold W. Bentley, 
Frank A. Blomberg, 
Ralph W. Bowers, 
Andrew Boyd, jr., 
Robert C. Browne, 
George H. Burrows, 
Robert T. Carey, 
Horace F. Chandler, 
Willis H. Chase, 
Vincent F. Clark, 
Elmer A. Cottier, 
Albert E. Crabtree, 
Ernest S. Croasdale, 
James J, Cunningham, 
Daniel M. Diener, 
Elmer O. Dobroth, 
Durbin R. Downey, 
William R. Drachbar, 
William H. Eichorn, 
Abraham R. Elson, 
John E. Engs, jr., 
Henry L. Ewbank, 
Hugh J. Fanning, 
Lauren W. Faulkner, 
Lynn Fausett, 
George R. Fitzsimons, 
James H. Foskett, 
Stephen. P. Fox, 
Stuart; K. Fox, 

John R. Fristoe, 
James D. George, 
Harry D. Goldy, 
Joseph W. Golinkin, 
Richard F. Graner, 
Fred J. Haigis, 
William R. Hanrahan, 
Howell Hedrick, 
Virgil E. Hendrickson, 
Abraham A. Henning, 
Howard ©. Hirsch, 
Frank M. Hopper, 
John F. Hrivnak, 
Wilbert L. Hunt, 
Harold K. Jackson, 
Gustave A. Jetter, jr., 
Cecil C. Johnson, 
Leon J. Johnson, 
Webb W. Jordan, 
Edward C. King, 
Bryan E. Langston, 
Winfred W. Liddell, 
Robert H. Long, 
Malcolm D. MacGregor, 
Gordan J. Malone, 
Anton L. Mare, 
Claire H. Masters, 
George A. Maven, 
Joseph J. McCann, 
William ©. McClure, 
Elbert E. McGee, 
James J. McGlynn, 
John D. McNamar, 
Edward L. Micheau, 
Frank Miller, 

Joseph T. Moran, jr., 
Charles E. Movius, 
Leonard J. Mulrooney, 
John D. Murphy, 
Basil Neel, 

Le Roy A. Nelson, 
Robert W. Nicholas, 
Paul F. Opp, 

Robert E. Permut, 
Maurice W. Piper, 
Raymond E. Proom, 
Otto F. Reis, 

Paul G. Robinson, 
Errol V. Rosenthal, 
Joseph A, Ruetty, 
Joseph H. Seyfreid, 
Jesse B. Short, 

Lowe P. Siddons, 
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Richard J. Sloman, 
Jeremiah Smith, 
Raymond O. Smith, 
Renshaw Smith, jr., 
Robert D. Stewart, 
Sedgwick W. Stiles, 
erman M. Stone, 
William L. Travis, 
Charles W. Wallace, 
Charles D. Warner, 
John E. Weaver, 
Donald M. Weld, 
William J. Williams, 
Stanley B. Zaring, 
Clement H. Watson, 
Frederick W. Hamilton, 
William W. McQueen, 
Nat H. Hayes, 
Philip M. Cooper, 
Edward A. Morris, 
Hugh E. Dischinger, 
Stanley E. Eikenberry, 
Jay P. Gwaltney, 
William L. Day, 
Arden H. Brockbank, 
Cyril E. Taylor, 
Irvin M. Hansen, 
James K. Fuller, 
Lurton F. Gottlieb, 
Elliott C. Newell, 
David M. Evans, 
Floyd Gills, 
Walter B. Warner, 
George L. Nicholas, 
William C. Strowd, 
Everette H. Croxton, 
Courtenay S. Overin, 
Philip M. Fisher, jr., 
Joseph P. Ryan, 
John A. Chisholm, 
Paul J. Leavens, 
Gaylord N. Hess, 
Herbert N. Royden, jr., 
Donald B. Hyde, 
Louis C. DeRochemont, 
Harold B. Corwin, 
Edward R. J. Griffin, 
Alden M. Bartlett, 
John A. Pierson, 
Albert L. Prosser, 
Richard H. Brazeal, 
Philip F. Breen, 
Claude P. Crankshaw, 
William. T. Swain, 
Harold S. Fraine, 
James E. Dwyer, 
Edward P. Murray, 
Robert W. Hawes, 
Joseph S. Donnell, Ir., 
Charles C. Ratner, 
Frank R. Horton, 
Richard H. Morris, 
James B. Wallace, 
Raymond J. Bruning, 
Joseph F. Keenan, 
Seth F. H. Lagerstadt, 
George M. Illich, 
Frank Fendel, 
Hyman L. Heller, 
J. Fred Nutter, 
Hugo M. Rosenberg, 
William L. Hickey, 
John C. Weare, 
James R. Keiser, 
Herbert B. Butcher, 
J. I. Charles Taylor, 
John G. Winn, 
Emanuel Taylor, 
Karl E. Madden, 
Erland F. Andrew, 
Percival B. Truslow, 
Laurence Thompson, 
Marshall A. Townsend, 
William E. Martens, 
Fox Trimble, 
William I. Thompson, 


George E. Twining, 

Patrick E. Seawright, 

Joseph H. Twiss, 

Hamlet W. Scott, 

Lawrence J. Archer, jr., 

Clarence J. Ragle, and 

Richard N. Donelson. 

Ensign Arthur K. Aranoff, United States Naval Reserve Force, 
to be an ensign, for temporary service. 

The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns, for tem- 
porary service: 

Alexander Martin McMahon, 

William Miller, and 

Karl Sommerfeld. 

The following-named enlisted men to be ensigns, for temporary 
service: 

William Olsen, 

Frank Schweinhoffer, and 

John Campbell Dallas. 

Ensign Clarence T. Bunker, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an ensign, for temporary service. 

The following-named ensigns:of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns, for temporary service: 

Fred W. Darnell, è 

Harrell Clifford, 

Lawrence Bennett, 

Norman M. Nelson, 

Albert J. 


Edmond F. Maxwell, 

Harold R. Anderson, 

John E. Gabrielson, 

Thomas V. Hughes, 

Rowland H. Koenig, 

Clyde L. Lee, 

Harold Ramslie, 

Andrew J. George, 

George C. Weldin, 

Walter O. Roenicke, and 

Harold E. Gray. 

Ensign Albert H. Roos, United States Naval Reserve Force, 
to be an ensign, for temporary service. F 

Ensign Nelson H. Eisenhardt, United States Naval Reserve 
Force, to be an ensign, for temporary service. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns, for temporary service: 

Frederick O. Krueger, 

Sumner C. Cheever, 

Harold H. Kendrick, 

Walter W. Heathman, 

Ethan J. G. Allen, 

Sam J. Strother, 

Albert E. Conlon, 

Oliver L. Brillhart, 

Jerome F. Krutmeyer, 

Felix G. Chouinard, 

Leland W. Sweeney, 

Louis K. Melbye, 

Adolphus I. Baker, 

William H. Frost, 

Robert P. Gillam, 

William A. Lower, 

Carleton D. Moore, 

William A. Geary, 

Richard G. Noyes, and 

Victor F. Youngman. 

Ensign Charles G. Miller, United Stages Naval Reserve Force, 
to be an ensign, for temporary service. 

Gunner Fred Beauford Chilson to be an ensign, for temporary 
service. 

John Thomas Sunderman, chief quartermaster, to be an 
ensign, for temporary service. 

The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force to be ensigns, for temporary service: i 

Bellinger Dunham, 

Alexander J. R. Ferguson, 

James C. Andrews, 

Dean H. Beeman, 

Gerald O. Boland, 

Samuel E. Cunningham, 

Chase H. Daugherty, 

Gustav J. Dohrenwend, jr., 

Dempsey K. Dodge, 

John P. Doyle, 
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Edward J. Fitzwilliam, 
Earl A. Giantvalley, 
Gustavius H. Griffin, 
Walter E. Hall, 
Frederick W. Hollingshead, 
Gail P. Helgeson, 
Virl Z. Hill, 
Charles H. Kay, 
Alfred L. Lind, 
Lawrence ©. Lovejoy, 
Ransom F. Maddux, 
John J. Manning, 
Byron F. Murklee, 
Albert J. Petrasek, 
William J. Platt, 
William F. Raftery, 
Elijah J. Reeves, 
Joseph I. Rogers, 
Ralph G. Slater, 
Walter D. Thompson, jr., 
Louis Weiss, and 
Charles J. Wideman, 
The following-named warrant officers to be ensigns, for tem- 
porary service: 
John L. Albice, 
Joseph E. Jackson, and 
Meinrad A. Schur. 
William L. Lewis, chief quartermaster, to be an ensign, for 
temporary service. 
The following-named ensigns of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be ensigns, for temporary service: z 
Horace K. Hutchens, 
John H. Gwathmey, 
Robert Petross, 
Forrest A. Rhoads, 
Evander P. Bateham, 
Harry H. Baumgartner, 
Roscoe H. Schell, 
Edward M. Gleason, jr., 
Earl V. Kaufman, 
Orion H. Reeves, 
Bernard J. Loughman, 
William W. Behrens, 
Rody Patterson, 
John F. MeMenamin, 
Walter E. Medford, 
Lewis R. McDowell, 
Russell C. Bartman, 
Harry Q. Taylor, 
William D. Hodges, 
Bernhard H. Wolter, 
Kenneth C. Manning, 
Cyril W. Connolly, 
Joseph L. Fendrich, jr., 
Raymond A. McClellan, 
Charles G. Drasher, 
Stephen A. Mileham, 
Joseph C. Frearson, 
Charles H. Butcher, 
Thomas B. O'Connell, 
Ferdinand H. de Bermingham, jr., 
Scott A. Fuller, « 
George O. Spaur, 
Frederick W. Sievert, 
Leigh C. Stewart, 
Carl M. Platz, 
Lawrence H. Cook, 
George D. Birdsall, 
Leon J. Benwell, 
Harold R. Holcomb,” 
Samuel J. McKee, 
Ralph A. Branham, 
Harold J. Kircher, 
Edward M. Petterson, 
Bryan Jones, 
Harry Fredman, 
Ray W. Bridenbecker, 
George S. Pomeroy, jr., 
William J. Long, 
Nullet F. Schneider, 
Gordon T. House, 
Forest O. Conser, 
Dana R. Curry, 
Forman Hamilton, 
John A. Heiser, jr., 
Marshall W. Hettrick, 
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William W. Maurer, and 

Henry G. Walsh. 

The following-named officers of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force to be assistant surgeons, with the rank of lieuten- 
ant (junior grade), for temporary service: 

Albert E. Man, 

Lincoln Humphreys, 

Henry C. Weber, 

Albin H. Cecha, 

Ernest F. Slater, 

Richard M. Little, 

Walter P. Keene, 

Marshall H. Hood, 

Rudolph C. Miller, 

Irving E. Stowe, 

Carl C. Hugger, 

William J. Walsh, 

Francis P. Field, 

Fleete S. Steele, 

Thomas M. Kelly, 

William A. Gills, 

Axiphar A. Marsteller, 

Percy F. McMurdo, 

Harry W. Croop, 

Max Silverman, 

John A. Topper, 

John W. Green, 

Edward M. Steger, 

Harry E. Murphy, 

Carl J. Robertson, 

Joash I. Yohannan, 

John C. W. Taylor, 

Samuel W. Connor, 

Chester F. McGill, 

Leland M. French, 

Ward C. Alden, 

Maurice S. Mathis, 

Robert F. Schanz, 

Henry L. Dyer. 

Franklyn A. Howell, 

Thomas C. Quirk, 

Claude E. Smith, 

Allen G. Ireland, 

Earl E. Dockrey, 

Frank H. Towner, 

Thomas C. Elex. ` 

Herbert G. Hughes, 

Alfred L. Potter, 

James E. Burgman, 

Gregory L. Robillard, 

Lloyd F. Craver, 

Alfred N. Sweet, 

Jacob Skeer, 

Paul F. Cope, 

Richard N. Mackey, 

Ross U. Whiteside, 

Gustavus A. Schaub, 

Charles Wheatley, 

Charles D. Sinkinson, Jr., 

Francis E. Hypes, 

Harold C. Kelley, 

Harry B. Spaulding, 

James E. Fetherston, 

Albert H. Faber, 

Bert N. Wright, 

Alfred S. Grussner, 

Ambrose J. Callaghan, 

Kenneth S. Davis, 

Joseph N. Gehlen, 

Richard F. Mullin, 

John W. Wear, jr., 

Clarence N. Smith, 

Gustave R. Petz, 

Willlam G. Rowe, 

John G. Davis, 

Anton R. Schier, 

Thomas F. Long, 

Felix O. Bell. 

William A. Simpson, 

William S. Bunkley, 

Joseph J. Horton, 

Alfred H. Ehrenclou, 

Gleaves B. Kenny, 

Roger D. Mackey, 

Douglas C. McBride, 

Earle E. Sullivan, 
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William J. Rogers, 

George G. Herman, 

George P. Quinn, 

Roy J. Leutsker, 

Joshua H. Harris, 

Benjamin H. Adams, 

Isom. A. Rankin, 

Walter G. Hausheer, 

Daniel Luttinger, 

William C. Lyon, 

Frederick Ludwig, 

Francis L. Hughes, 

Cyrus R. Currier, 

Ernest L. Tracy, 

Henry L. Fougerousse, 

Otis B. Spalding, 

Williard W. Wild, 

Lawrence W. Ehegartner, 

David E. Horrigan, 

Norman S. Betts, 

Eiba B. Todd, 

Arthur H. Flickwir, 

J. Howard Branan, 

Marvin B. Glismann, 

Lea B. Sartin, 

Victor B. Riden, 

Frank Sabiston, 

Albert H. Aldridge, 

Leen H. Griggs, 

Franklin P. Dwinell, 

James P. Bowles, 

George M. Le Gailee, 

Clyde W. Brunson, 

Chauncey D. Miller, 

James E. Purdy, 

John P. Gilmer, 

Foster C. Rulison, 

David W. Eisenberg, 

Sydney Walker, jr., 

Francis H. Webster, 

Herbert C. Gifford, 

James D. Blackwood, jr., 

David C. Thompson, 

Worcester R. Angell, 

Llewellyn C. Merrill, 

Houston R. Farley, 

George M. Malkin, 

Benjamin G. Baker, 

Zuchariah A. Barker, and 

John B. Bostick, 5 

The following-named officers of the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force to be assistant dental surgeons, with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary service: 

Nicholas S. Duggan, N 

William J. Rogers, 

Chester H. Webber, 

Martin P. Kane, . 

Charles E. Detmer, 

Frank B. Ferrill, 

Horace S. Hursh, 

Howard C. Miller, 

Anton C. Tranchina, 

Edward B. Howell, 

Philip H. MacInnis, 

Daniel A. Doherty. 

George S. Maynard, 

Joseph E. Sullivan, 

Albion C. Tollinger, 

Edmund Laughlin, 

John A. Waters, 

Edward J. Fitzgerald, 

Carlton B. Morse, 

Benjamin H. Barton, 

Tyler W. Spear, and 

James J. Spring. 

Pay Inspector Ray Spear to be a pay director, with the rank 
of captain, for temporary service. 

Pay Clerk Chauncey G. Olinger to be an assistant paymaster, 
with the rank of ensign, for temporary service, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward L. Rowse, United States 
Naval Reserve Force, to be an assistant paymaster, with the 
rank of ensign, for temporary service. 

Asst. Paymaster Cyrus B, Kitchen, United States Naval 
Reserve Force, to be an assistant paymaster, with the rank of 
ensign, for temporary service. 


Acting Pay Clerk William A. White to be an assistant pay- 
master, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service: 

Guy J. Cheatham, 

Paul J. Fleming, 

Walter W. Mahany, 

Harry J. Gillen, 

John H. Davis, 

Harold T. Smith, and 

Charles J. Lanier. 

Acting Pay Clerk Otis C. Pettit to be an assistant paymaster, 
with the rank of ensign, for temporary service. 

Asst. Paymaster Joseph J. Lyman, United States Naval Re- 
serve Force, to be an assistant paymaster, with the rank of 
ensign, for temporary service. 

The following-named acting pay clerks to be assistant pay- 
masters, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service: 

Herman Schwartz, 

Herman Melnturff, and 

Charles W. Albrecht. 

Acting Pay Clerk David W. Robinson to be an assistant pay- 
master, with the rank of ensign, for temporary service. 

Naval Constructor Lewis B. McBride to be a naval con- 
structor, with the rank of captain, for temporary service. 

The following-named assistant naval constructors to be naval 
constructors, with the rank of commander, for temporary service: 

Jerome C. Hunsaker, 

Edmund R. Norton, and 

Ralph D. Weyerbacher. 

Carpenter Ralph M. Munson to be an assistant naval con- 
structor, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for tem- 
porary service. 

Carpenter Robert J. Leahy to be an assistant naval con- 
structor, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for tem- 
porary service. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harold Larner, United States Naval 
Reserve Force, to be an assistant naval constructor, with the 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary service. 

Carpenter John Reid, jr., to be an assistant naval construc- 
tor, with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary 
service. 

Civil Engineer Reuben E. Bakenhus to be a civil engineer, 
with the rank of captain, for tempoary service, 

The following-named civil engineers to be civil engineers, with 
the rank of commander, for temporary service: 

Kirby Smith and 

Glenn S. Burrell. 

The following-named officers of the United States Naval 
Reserve Force to be assistant civil engineers, with the rauk of 
Heutenant (junior grade), for temporary service: 

Clyde W. Coryell, 

Harold K. Hughes, 

Charles B. Watkins, 

Edward M. Frost, and 

Herbert L. Voight. 

The following-named citizens to be assistant civil engineers, 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), for temporary 
service: 

Harold F. L. Pfohl, 

Edward D. Graffin, and 

Ferdinand E. Hayes, jr. 

Boatswain John C. Baldwin to be a chief boatswain, for 
temporary service, 

Machinist Shine S. Halliburton to be a chief machinist, fos 
temporary service. 

Machinist Stephen B. Thornton to be a chief machinist, for 
temporary service. 

Carpenter Alfred Erickson to be a chief carpenter, for tem- 
porary service. 

Carpenter Merick A. Beach to be a chief carpenter, for tem 
porary service. 

The following-named pharmacists to be chief pharmacists, 
for temporary service: 

William F. Bly, 

Datus M. Hervey, 

Thomas L. Hildreth, 

Glenn F. Lyon, 

Robert D. Anderson, 

Harold S. Austin, 

Harold B. Chattield, 

John P. Cooney, 

Charles H. Dean, 

James F. Durkin, 

Henry L. Greenough, 
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Harvey H. Hogue, 
Chauncey R. Holmes, 
John K. Holmes, 
William H. Huston, 
Robert Martin, 
Frank D. Mears, 
William J. Riney, 
Kenneth M. Smith, 
William L. Stewart, 
Joseph A. Libbon, 
Henry P. Knowles, 
John J. Lergenmiller, 
Hubert E. Randolph, 
Harold L. Ryan, 
Charlie R. Steen, 
Joseph O. E. Hummell, 
Willard A. Jackson, 
Chester O. Kimball, 
Roscoe W. King, 
Walter C. Magoon, 
Foster B. Redman, 
Leland Rowe, 
Ertel E. Weaver, 
Guy O. Wildasin, 
Edward F. Aron, 
Richard M. Dunphy, 
William F. Sheridan, 
William E. G. Bartle, 
William F. Crell, 
Jack K. Diamond, 
Clement Duchesney, 
Alfred L. Eldridge, 
Allen J. Hueschling, 
Benjamin E. Irwin, 
Briggs C. Jones, 
James A. Kirkpatrick, 
Thomas F. Meagher, 
Julius H. Mexer, 
Albert B. Montgomery, 
Frank E. O'Reilly, 
Lindsey W. Rider, 
Hjalmar Rydeen, 
Norman L. Saunders, 
Hawthorne Tolderlund, 
Theodore B. Wiggins, 
Franklyn G. Wetherell, 
Joseph Levansaler, 
John H. Reed, 
Harry L. Rogers, and 
Walter Zur-Linden. 
Lieut. Shirley A. Wilson, retired, to be a lieutenant commander 
on the retired list, for temporary service. 
Lieut. John L. Fox, retired, to be a lieutenant commander on 
the retired list, for temporary service. 
Commander Powers Symington to be a captain. 


The following-named lieutenant commanders to be com- 


manders: 

Benyaurd B. Wygant and 

Burrell C. Allen. à 

Lieut. Commander Walter N. Vernou to be a commander. _ 

Lieut. James J. Manning to be a lieutenant commander, 

Lieut. Charles G. Davy to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. Richard R. Mann to be a lieutenant commander, 

Lieut. Horace T. Dyer to be a lieutenant commander, 

Lieut. Charles C. Gill to be a lieutenant commander. 

Lieut. Augustin T. Beauregard to be a lieutenant co 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to 
tenants: 

Harold W. Scofield, 

Beriah M. Thompson, 

W. H., P. Blandy, 

Elmer L. Woodside, 

Glenn B. Davis, 

Palmer H. Dunbar, Ir., 

George W. Wolf, 

Roy Dudley, 

James E. Brenner, and 

Karl E. Hintze. 

Ensign‘ ur Landis to be a lieutenant (junior grade). 

Surg. John T. Kennedy to be a medical inspector, with the 
rank of commander, 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters, with the rank of lieutenant commander: 

Elwood A. Cobey and 

Robert S. Chew, jr. 


der, 
eu- 
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| Boatswain James Reilly to be a chief boatswain. 


JuLY 15, 


Gunner George W. Waldo to be a chief gunner. 

Pay Clerk William C. Jahnke to be a chief pay clerk. 

Brig. Gen. (temporary) Smedley D. Butler to be a colonel in 
the Marine Corps. 

Col. (temporary) George C. Thorpe to be a colonel in the 
Marine Corps. 

Col. (temporary) Alexander S. Williams to be a lieutenant 
colonel in the Marine Corps. 

Lieut. Col. (temporary) Julius S. Turrill to be a lieutenant 
colonel in the Marine Corps. 

Maj. (temporary) Harold F. Wirgman to be a major in the 
Marine Corps. 

Maj. (temporary) Joseph A. Rossell to be a major in the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Col. Logan Feland to be a brigadier general in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

Lieut. Col. Harold C. Snyder to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

Lieut. Col. Alexander S. Williams to be a colonel in the Ma- 
rine Corps, for temporary service. 

Maj. Howard H. Kipp to be a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

Maj. Ellis B. Miller to be a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service. 

The following-named captains to be majors in the Marine 
Corps, for temporary service: 

Evans O. Ames, 

Stanley M. Muckleston, and 

William H. Davis. 

The following-named first lieutenants to be captains in the 
Marine Corps, for temporary service: 

Robert A. Barnet, jr., 

Frank B. Wilbur, 

Francis B. Reed, 

Lester D. Johnson, 

John Kaluf, 

Judson H. Fitzgerald, 

Samuel A. Milliken, 

Henry D. F. Long, 

James Diskin, 

Ross L. Iams, 

Lee Carter, 

George Nielsen, 

Wyle J. Moore, 

Charles D. Baylis, 

Richard B. Dwyer, 

William G. Kilgore, 

Harry E. Leland, 

Winfield S. Cranmer, 

John F. Leslie, 

David R. Nimmer, 

Georges F. Kremm, 

Walter H. Batts, 

Trevor G. Williams, 

David L. Ford, 

Josephus Daniels, jr., 

Horace Talbot, 

Edward B. Moore, 

Frank W. Hemsoth, 

Emil M. Northenscold, 

David Kipness, 

Robert K. Ryland, 

William D. Wray, 

Uley O. Stokes, 

Charles P. Phelps, 

Sherman L. Zea, and 

Harold W. Whitney. 

The following-named second lieutenants to be first liewlenants 
_jnithe Marine Corps, for temporary service. 

Herbert S. Keimling, 

Ramie H. Dean, 

Raymond P. James, 

Fred J. Zinner, 

Reuben E. Puphal, 

Stephen Skoda, 

Harold A. Strong, 

James E. Foster, 

Clarence L. Seward, jr., 

William A. Siefer, 

Wilbur T. Love, 

William S. Fellers, 

Henning F. Adickes, 

Roy W. Conkey, 

Samuel H. Wood, 
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Merile H. Stevenson, 

Augustus Paris, 

Chester E. Orcutt, 

Louis B. West, 

Denzil R. Fowls, 

Forest J. Ashwood, 

George C. Buzby, 

Augustus H. Fricke, 

Edward M. Butler, 

Thomas J. Caldwell, 

Louis E. McDonald, 

George H. Towner, jr., 

Robert A. Cobban, 

Stephen E. St. George, 

Louis Cukela, 

James M. Burns, jr., 

Emmons J. Robb, 

Allan S. Heaton, 

Erwin F. Schaefer, 

Daniel D. Thompson, 

Wilbur Summerlin, 

Charles F. Commings, 

Walter W. Wensinger, 

Robert O. Williams, 

John T. Stanton, 

Virgil P. Schuler, 

Harry S. Davis, 

Peter P. Wood, 

Lawrence E. Westerdahl, 

David N. Richeson, 

Merle J. Van Housen, 

James C. Leech, 

Itichard S. Ross, 

Vinton H. Newell, 

Emmit R. Wolfe, 

Stephen A. Norwood, 

Raymond A, O'Keefe, 

Frank M. Cross, 

George W. McHenry, 

Gale T. Cummings, 

Charles W. Holmes, 

Samuel H. Woods, ‘ 

Wilbur Eickelberg, P 

Robert A. Butcher, 

Allen J. Burris, 

Sarl M. Rees, and 

Carl Gardner. : S 

Maj. (temporary) Arthur P. Crist, retired, to be a major in 
the Marine Corps on the retired list. 

Maj. (temporary) Thomas F. Lyons, retired, to be a major 
in the Marine Corps on the retired list. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, July 15, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord, give us, we beseech Thee, the courage, the strength, 
the fortitude to cast out the demong which are lying in wait 
to enter and corrode the soul of man, such as egotism, covetous- 
ness, jealousy, hate, revenge, and all that brood of vipers which 
follow in their wake; that we may develop the angels of love 
and good will. 5 

Love never faileth; but whether there be prophecies, they 
shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

“ For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. 

* But when that which is perfect is come, then that which is 
in part shall be done away. 

“When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child; but when I became a man, I put 
away childish things. 

“For now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to 
face: now I know in part; but then shall I know even as also 
I am known. 

“And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the 
greatest of these is love.” ; 

Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
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‘tie up the individual unless you are willing, Members of Con 
u 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege, 
the highest privilege of the House. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman will state his question of 
personal privilege. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, during the debate yesterday 
on the prohibition enforcement bill, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GALLIYAN] used the following language, which ap- 
pears on page 2572 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday, 
July 14, 1919, to wit: 


Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the first two 
words. I am opposed to this amendment unless the gentleman from 
Kentucky will provide that the inspector and agents visit the House 
Office Buildin Then I will vote for his amendment. Before this 
debate is concluded I shall ask that every Member of Congress who votes 
dry on this proposition be honest to his country and his conscience and 
that he place in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the amount of liquor that 
he has saved up for himself either in his home or in his office. * * + 
If the Congress wants to be on the level with the country, it will do 
as I ask. * * * The country is told that this Congress is over- 
whelmingly dry. I have been a Member of this Congress since 1914, 
and I have found it overwhelmingly wet. Now, woy woy in the days 
when you are making the world safe for democracy and 5 
ess, to tle 

mary ry I have heard, Mr. Chairman, of Members of this House 
who have said that they have in their private wine cellars enough liquor 
to take care of them and their friends for 20 years. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit respectfully that this is a reflection 
upon the integrity and the standing of every Member of this 
Congress. It gives out to the world—and so the morning papers 
report—that while the Members of Congress are seeking to place 
prohibition upon the people of the country the Members of this 


-House have stored away, even in their offices in the House 


Office Building, a Government institution, if you please, enough 
liquor to last 20 years for the private use of themselves and 
their friends. 

I submit that it is an unwarranted aspersion upon the stand- 
ing and the integrity and the dignity of this House, whose 
Members are as strictly sober as any 435 men with whom I haye 
ever been associated before. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is disposed to think, on the ques- 
tion of what is the privilege of the House, that there is a line 
of wavering degree. The Chair is disposed to think that the 
remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN] 


were not an assault upon the privileges of this House and that 


the gentleman is not in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the Chair recognize me to offer a 
motion to expunge those unwarranted and unfair remarks from 
the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER. That is not in order. 
remedy for that. 

Mr. BLANTON. You can not do it in the committee. 

The SPHAKER. The Chair thinks it is not a question of 
privilege. 


The House has its 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 


announced that the Senate had passed bills and resolution of 


the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 2395. An act amending section 25 of the act approved 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, as amended 
by the act approved September 7, 1916; 

S. 180. An act for the incorporation of the Near East Relief 
Association ; 

S. 715. An act for the relief of the Atlas Lumber Co.; Babcock 
& Willcox; Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co.; and the C. H. Klein 
Brick Co., each of which companies furnished Silas N. Opdahl, 
a failing Government contractor, certain building materials 
which were used in the construction of Burke Hall at the Pierre 
Indian School, in the State of South Dakota; and 


Senate concurrent resolution 5. 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 50,000 copies of the treaty with Germany in the 
English text alone and without maps, 10,000 of which shall be for the 
use of the House of Representatives and 40,000 for the use of the Senate, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 715. An act for the relief of the Atlas Lumber Co.; Bab- 
cock & Willcox; Johnson, Jackson & Corning Co.; and the C. H. 
Klein Brick Co., each of Which companies furnished to Silas 
N. Opdahl, a failing Government contractor, certain building 
materials which were used in the construction of Burke Hall, at 
the Pierre Indian School, in the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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S. 2395. An act amending section 25 of the act approved De- 
cember 23, 1918, known as the Federal reserve act, as amended 
by the act approved September 7, 1916; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 


Senate concurrent resolution 5. 


Resolved the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there oy rinted 50, copies of the treaty with Germany in 1 
English text alone and without maps, 10,000 of which shall be for the 
— — the House of Representatives and 40,000 for the use of 

jenate— 


to the Committee on Printing. 
SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I submit a privileged report, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa submits a privi- 
leged report, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill making appropriations for sun 


civil expenses of the Goy- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 
poses. 


0, 1920, and for other pur- 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas submits a 
privileged report from the Committee on Rules, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That amema tAE upan the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself. in mmittee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. „ being 
Peay ny Son ebay a for sundry civil expenses of the 


order on 19 of said 

“ Vocational rehabilitation: For an additional amount for carrying 
eut the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
voca rehabilitation and return tọ ci 


tates, aie. eh ia Bhim gern 40 ae 27 1918, as amended, 
an r other purposes,’ appro une 27, 
including personal services in the District of Columbia and 
panting and binding to be done at the Government 

w books, books of reference, and periodicals, $ 
sum not exceeding $15,000 may be expended for rent of quarters in 
ae anemiei a Columbia if space is noe provided in Government-owned 


ngs mmission: Provided 
person (except the members of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 


in this or any other 

annum and rates above that sum, See not to exceed the fol- 

eines One at $6,000, 2 at 35 oe each, 28 in excess of $8,500 and 
a 


to the House with such amendmen 

specified as being subject to amendments. Th 
uestion shall be considered as ordered on the bill 

20 final passage without intervening motion, except one motion to 

recommit. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman this: What do we want with any two hours’ 
debate on this thing? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, sug- 
gested two hours of general debate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What are we going to debate? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I assume to make some ex- 
planation of the hearings that were held, covering a period of 
more than 12 hours and covering some 150 to 200 pages on this 
general subject. I assume that it is for the purpose of making 
an explanation to the House of the paragraphs that are made 
in order on the bill. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. It seems to me every man in the 
House knows what this proposition is, and every man in the 
House has made up his mind on it, and every man should vote 
to sustain the veto. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas, The time need not be consumed 
if the Members do not desire to use it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Kansas or the Speaker, one or the other, or both, what 
about the veto? We are not going to take this thing up before 
we vote on the veto, are we? 

Mr. GOOD. The veto message has been referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and is still in that committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but you have got to vote 
on it. 

Mr. GOOD. Not necessarily, 


ts as may be made to th 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The veto message defeats the 
bill, if the House does not reconsider it. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations have reported out a new bill with a new number for 
the consideration of the House, and have taken it up de novo. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is the same old bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Yes; but it is introduced under 
a new number and is to be considered de novo in the House. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. Is it not imperative to vote on the veto? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. The veto message 
came to the House. ‘The Constitution provides that there shall 
be consideration of the bill. The House referred the message 
and bill to the committee. Now, if the committee brings out a 
bill in accord with the suggestion of the President’s veto and 
the House passes it in that form, it seems to the Chair action on 
the veto itself is not required. The Chair will look that up. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How do we come to be considering 
this proposition now when no attention is paid to the veto? 

The SPEAKER. The veto message, with the bill, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. Now, that committee has 
reported out a new bill. The veto message and the original bill 
are still slumbering in the Committee on Appropriations, and the 
Chair thinks 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It seems to me this way, if the Chair 
will permit: We pass a bill in due form and the President vetoes 
it, and the veto is the only excuse that we have for going into 
this proposition that is brought in here by the chairman of the 
Committee on Rules. It seems to me the Constitution is im- 
perative. It says that when the President returns a bill to the 
House in which it originated with his veto, immediately the 
House shall reconsider the bill, the objections of the President 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Now, for the sake of conveni- 
ence, in days gone by the House has juggled with that word 
“immediately,” and I am not insisting on the liberal dictionary. 
meaning of it now. They, have postponed action from time to 
time, and some of the veto messages were sent to committee and 
never reported back, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend that the action of 
the House in voting to refer the bill, with the veto, to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is not such reconsideration as is con- 
templated by the constitutional provision? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why, no. The constitutional pro- 
vision means that you shall consider that veto and pass on it, and 
the only excuse that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL} 
and his confreres have for bringing in this rule is that the veto 
ought to be disposed of first. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the Constitution simply require that 
the bill which is vetoed shall be reconsidered? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course it does, but it has never 
been reconsidered; and the Constitution provides, further, for 
the calling of the roll, and those in favor of reconsideration vote 
yea and those opposed to it vote nay, and it is the only place in 
our system of government where you must call the roll. There 
has been no constitutional disposition of it at all. The roll has 
not been called. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. We have got two sundry civil bills before the 
House at one time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. So the upshot of the whole thing, 
as the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Duprt] suggests sotto 
voce, is that we have two sundry civil bills before us at one time, 
or will have if this rule reported by the gentleman from Kansas 

revails. 
» Mr. DUPRE. They have. introduced another sundry civil bill, 
with the veto pending. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. We have another sundry e¢ivil bill 
introduced, with the veto pending, as the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana says. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Then, if the House should override the 
veto of the President, the bill would be passed? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of course. As the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] suggests, if the House should over- 
ride the veto, why, then there would not be a particle of sense in 
this performance introduced here by the gentleman from Kansas. 
It would be an absolute superfluity. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will look at paragraph 105 
of the Manual, he will see that a motion to refer a vetoed bill, 
either with or without the veto message, has been held allow- 
able and within the constitutional mandate that “the House 
shall proceed to reconsider.” I think the distinguished gentle- 
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man from Missouri [Mr. CLARK], when he occupied the high 
‘place of Speaker of the House in the Sixty-fifth Congress, fol- 
lowed that precedent in the case of a vetoed bill by suggesting 
that a motion to refer was within the direction of the Consti- 
tution that it should be reconsidered. 

_ Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The question never was raised when 
I was Speaker, and I want it understood once more that I am 
not bound as a Member of the House by what I did as Speaker, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. I think that may be fortunate for the present 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the decisions on this point 
are clear. In Hinds’ Precedents, section 3550, it says: 

A motion to refer a vetoed bill, elther with or without the m e, 
has been held allowable within the constitutional mandate that the 
House “shall proceed to reconsider.” 

And, as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] states, 
there have been many cases where bills have been referred to a 
committee and no further action has been taken upon them. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If the Chair will permit, that was 
simply to get rid of the bills. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the reason of the rule and 
the reason of the constitutional mandate are fully observed by 
the action that was taken in this case. Of course, the purpose 
is that the President’s will shall receive the consideration of the 
House. If the House by a two-thirds vote overrules the Presi- 
dent’s veto, that defeats the will of the President, and therefore 
it is provided that that shall be done by a roll call; but in the 
present instance the committee, as the Chair is advised, have 
reported, conformably with the suggestion of the President, a 
new bill, so that all the House has to do, if it does not desire to 
act in accord with the President, is to defeat the bill which now 
comes forth, and that defeat can be accomplished, not by a two- 
thirds vote but by a majority vote, so that in this case the pur- 
pose of the Constitution to allow the will of the President to be 
expressed is being carried out more completely than by the tech- 
nical yea-and-nay vote, upon which two-thirds are required. At 
any rate, the precedents fully justify the action of the com- 
mittee. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the Chair—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think after the Chair 
has ruled there should be further discussion. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the Chair a new 
question. What becomes of the direction in the Constitution 
that there shall be a yea-and-nay vote on it? 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair said, it has been decided a 
number of times that by referring the bill to the committee no 
further action need be taken upon it. It has been decided by a 
long course of precedents, as the gentleman from Missouri is 
aware. The committee can report it back and then when the bill 
is before the House it requires a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. WINGO. If the logie of the Speaker is correct, would not 
we find ourselves in this situation: You dispose of the veto of 
the President without a record vote of the House, and would not 
you dispose of the veto by a majority vote instead of a two-thirds 
vote? 

The SPEAKER. If the House wants to bring the veto before 
it, all it has to do is to discharge the committee. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be recognized to 
make a privileged motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has the floor on 
the rule. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it not a privileged motion? That is the sub- 
ject matter of the President’s veto; we are acting on a consti- 
tutional matter, and is it not true that the highest privileged 
motion is in order at any time during the proceedings? 

The SPEAKER. Exactly; but that is not now before the 
House. The President's veto and the bill are in the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. WINGO. The committee brings in a new bill, which is 
not priyileged, which makes this rule necessary, and is it not 
a matter o2 higher privilege to move to discharge the committee, 
and has it not been so decided? 

The SPEAKER. That might be, if the gentleman had the 
floor, but the question before the House now is on the rule. 

Mr. WINGO. If that be true, you can defeat a question of the 
highest privilege by the Rules Committee coming in and cutting 
that out. So that a motion of the highest privilege would be 
set aside by one not of the highest privilege. In other words, 


you would hold that the rules of the House supersede the Con- 
stitution, which I contend is not logical. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the Committee on Rules 
having submitted this privileged rule, if any gentleman wishes 
to make a motion suggested by the gentleman from Arkansas, 
that can be brought before the House by voting down the rule. 


Mr. WINGO. The only desire I have is for orderly procedure. 
Would not that be doing in an indirect way what we might do 
directly ; would it not be a better parliamentary procedure, and 
be safer, and resolve all doubts in favor of the construction of 
the Constitution to pass first on the veto? Frankly, I should vote 
against passing it over the President’s veto, but I think we ought 
to go very carefully and be sure to carry out the constitutional 
mandate. Would it not be a quicker procedure to pass on the 
President’s veto and then if we override the President’s veto 
that settles it. If the House fails to do that, the Rules Com- 
mittee can bring in this rule and make the new bill in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes that there is much 
merit in what the gentleman says, but the Chair thinks that this 
accomplishes the very purpose the gentleman himself says he 
desires, and that is that the President's veto shall not be over- 
ruled. This motion accomplishes the same end without calling 
for a vote on the President’s veto. It simply eliminates one 
step in the proceeding. It seems to the Chair that this is the 
quicker way to accomplish that very end. It may have beemthat 
when the President's veto was up it would have been bette? that 
the House should have voted upon it, but then if the Hous’ had 
failed to sustain the President’s veto it would have gone to the 
committee and then come back just as it comes in now. That was 
not done; the original bill is not before the House, but is in 
committee. It seems to the Chair that while that might have 
been a more orderly manner, yet this has precedents and sup- 
port and accomplishes the same end and eliminates one step. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DEWALT. Is not this an attempt to sustain the Presi- 
dent's veto by the action of the committee in reporting a bill 
consonant with the President's views instead of either sustain- 
ing the veto by a vote of the House or rejecting it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that is a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. In case the rule is defeated, what is the 
merne of procedure for securing a vote on the presidential 
veto? 

The SPEAKER. The committee could report it out or the 
House could discharge the committee. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Appropriations having had referred te them the sundry civil 
appropriation bill with the President's veto, took the President's 
veto as final on that bill, and asked the Committee on Rules 
for a rule for the consideration of a new bill providing for the 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the ensuing year, 
and this resolution is to make that bill in order. I ask the 
gentleman from North Carolina how much time he desires on 
the rule. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I suggest 20 minutes on a side. I 
have had some requests for time that I did not have when I 
first spoke to the gentleman about this. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, then I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate upon the rule be limited to 40 minutes, 
20 minutes to be controlled by myself and 20 minutes by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent that debate on this rule be limited to 40 minutes, 20 
minutes to be controlled by himself and 20 minutes by the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I make a further 
request for unanimous consent that at the end of the 40 minutes 
the previous question be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask a question on this proposition. The rule as 
brought in by the Committee on Rules provides for two hours 
of general debate, one half of that time to be controlled by the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and the other 
half by the ranking minority member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Did the Committee on Rules take into considera- 
tion the fairness and equity of that, in view of the situation 
and the conflict of opinion, and consider at all the question of 
allowing any of that time to be controlled by the chairman of 
the Committee on Education, which committee is primarily in- 
terested in this proposition? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of 
the Committee on Education is a member of the Committee on 
Rules and was present when this rule was considered. He 
then made no suggestion other than the usual suggestion as to 
the division of time between the majority and the minority 
members of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving further the right to object, T 
would ask the chairman of the Committee on Rules if he 
would consider the propriety of himself offering an amendment 
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to the rule giving those who may be opposed to the amendment 
brought in by the Committee on Appropriations an opportunity 
to control at least a part of this time? We have no assurance, 
in view of the language of the rule, that those of us who may 
desire to oppose the amendment will be given any consideration 
whatever in this debate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, in response to the 
request of the gentleman from Alabama, I would say that it 
has been customary in cases of this kind for both the minority 
and majority members of the committee having the bill in charge 
to yield time to any Member of the House who may be especially 
interested im the measure under consideration, either for or 
against, and I assume that that arrangement can readily be 
made in this case. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Reverting to the statement about no request 
being made in the Committee on Rules, I recognized the usual 
custom of the two sides of the aisle being given the control of 
the time, and the equity that is always shown to Members 
who are for or against the bill under consideration. For that 
reason I took it for granted that there would be no advantage 
taken on either side, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It is always the assumption in 
the Committee on Rules that there will be a fair division of 
time between those opposing and those favoring the bill under 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


Is there objection? 
Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only bill to be considered now is the 
new bill that has been introduced? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. That bill is not printed so that the Members 
of the House may have access to it or have a copy of it, and I 
submit the point of order to the Speaker that it should be out of 
order to consider legislation when the membership of the House 
has not had the privilege of seeing a copy of the legislation 
which we are to consider. 

The SPEAKER. It may be that. perhaps it would be well 
that that should be in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it in order to object to the consideration 
of this until the bill is printed? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. Perhaps it should be, but it is not. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not printed, and we can not get a 
copy of it. 
ie CANNON. This rule settles it. That is what the rule 

or. 


Mr. GARD, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. I notice in the reading of the rule that there 
was no number given the bill under consideration. Is it noces- 
sary that a number be given to the bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The number will be cha by 
the Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk reported the bill as H. R. 7343. 

Mr. GARD. I did not hear it reported. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas. [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. The gentleman from Kansas is 
recognized for 20 minutes. - 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on 
Rules has brought in this rule for the consideration of the 
bill, providing for the reading of the bill without amendments, 
except germane amendments to the provision providing for the 
educational rehabilitation of our returned soldiers. This is 
the only unusual feature of this rule. We justify ourselves 
before the House for that unusual provision of the rule by the 
fact that the House has recently considered the sundry civil 
appropriation bill in its entirety as it is contained in the 
bill made in order by this rule, with the exception of the 
provision to which amendments are made in order. Otherwise 
the rule is not unusual. We made this provision in order to 
expedite the passage of this very important measure. The 
activities of the Government are practically suspended. Many 
of the activities of the Government that are now under opera- 
tion are in operation in violation of law, and it is a very serious 
question whether or not the action taken by many of the de- 
partments of the Government within the last few days will not 
be entirely unlawful and so declared by the courts if the ques- 
tion be raised. It is for the purpose of making ample provi- 
sion for the rehabilitation of our disabled soldiers, sailors, and 
marines and provision for the operation öf the Government that 
we are anxious to expedite the passage of this bill, and there- 
fore we bring this rule in as now provided. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 
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Mr, POU. Mr. Speaker, the President yetoed the sundry civil 
appropriation bill because of the inadequacy of the appropria- 
tion to continue the great work of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. In response to the veto of the President a 
Committee on Appropriations held supplemental 
has reported legislation the consideration of which is — 
for by the rule Which the House is now considering. As this 
was a unanimous report from the Committee on eee, 
I imagine that the objections set forth in the President's 
have been satisfied. This vocational education should DE be 
made the subject of too rigid economy. The work of this board 
is something of which every American ought to be proud. [Ap- 
plause.] These wounded soldiers should be liberally dealt with. 
Every one of them should have $100 a month while he is being 
educated. Those with families should receive more. If this 
legislation does not satisfy the objection raised by the Presi- 
dent's veto, I imagine that we will hear from the President 
again. Inasmuch as this is a unanimous report and inasmuch 
as the officers of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
have appeared before the Committee on Appropriations, let us 
hope that this legislation is such that this board can continue 
its benign work to the end that every one of these wounded sol- 
diers may be given an education such as he prefers by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States at governmental expense. [Ap- 
plause. ] I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman reserves 17 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on 
the rule. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxao]. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I trust the House in its anxiety 
to proceed will not set a precedent that may rise to plague us in 
the future. The committee has reported a new bill, and it 
frankly admits this is a new bill, and bringing in this rule has 
admitted it is not a question of privilege, and it is accompanied 
by the remarkable statement of the gentleman from Kansas 
[ Mr. Caurmzl. I desire the House to consider that statement 
when it comes to vote on this rule. As I now recall the state- 
ment—and if I do not quote the gentleman correctly he can 
correct me—he said that the Committee on Appropriations 
treated the veto of the President as final. By what authority 
does any committee of this House treat a veto of the President 
as final? 

Under the Constitution it is made our duty to determine 
whether a veto of the President is final, and the only jurisdic- 
tion—the gentleman will find precedents, although I have not 
time now to call attention to them—the only jurisdiction the 
Committee on Appropriations had was to make recommenda- 
tions to the House whether or not it should sustain the Presi- 
dent’s veto. Now, the orderly procedure for this House to do 
and for the committee to have done would have been to have 
reported back the vetoed bill, not the new bill, but reported 
back the vetoed bill with recommendation to the House as to 
whether or not it would advise the House to sustain or reject the 
President's veto. That is the orderly procedure, gentlemen. If: 
you do not adopt that procedure, you will find yourself coming 
to this conclusion, that the rules of the House—— 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? I 
want to ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. WINGO. Let me finish my statement. I repeat, if we 
follow the present proposed procedure, if you let the statement 
of the gentleman from Kansas go as final as the action of this 
House that the committee, and not the House, under the Con- 
stitution shall determine whether or not the veto of the Presi- 
dent is final, you establish a dangerous precedent, and you 
establish that the rules of this House are superior to the Con- 
stitution. The only people who can treat the veto of the Presi- 
dent as final is the Congress through solemn proceeding. You 
must act upon a roll call. Suppose we adopt this procedure to-day 
and pass this new bill. This House will never carry out the 
constitutional mandate to pass upon a President's veto. What 
will happen? I imagine from the reading of this text that the 
gentlemen are going to get around one of the objections of the 
President. I am not prepared to say now whether I shall vote 
to do that. I will be frank to say that I am strongly tempted 
to do that. As I heard the reading of the proposed amendment 
they propose to get around one of the objections of the Presi- 
dent by changing the limitation. In other words, the House 
then will by a majority vote override the President's veto and 
put up to him a second time that which the President has vetoed 
once. Gentlemen, we can not afford to do that. I am in sym- 
pathy with the President's veto. We all want to get quick action. 
Now, let us vote down this rule. And I shall move, if I can get 
recognition, to discharge the committee from further considera- 
tion. Then eall the roll and I will vote to sustain the yeto of 
the President. ‘Then there will be no objection made to the 
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unanimous consent for the gentleman from Iowa to bring in the 
new bill, but if there is objection, then the Committee on Rules 
can make it in order and the House can preserve an orderly f 


procedure, 
Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman now yield? 
Mr. WINGO. I yield. 


Mr. BLACK. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think that the rule is this: When a Veto message of the Presi- 
dent is submitted that any Member‘of the House has the right 
to refer that message with the bill to the proper committee, and 
any other Member of the House who is in fayor of passing the 
bill notwithstanding the President's veto Bas perfect right to 
offer a motion to pass the bill notwithstanding the veto, but if 
no Member 

Mr. WINGO. I think the House has acted properly in line with 
the precedents. It can refer any, question to a committee for rec- 
ommendation. The House by its p ure referred the veto 
message to.the committee for its recommendation, and that com- 
mittee ought to come back to this House with the recommenda- 
tion that it either sustain or vote down the recommendation of 
the President. If we sustain the veto, then we can bring in a 
new rule and preserve the constitutional procedure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I shall not permit 
the observation of the gentleman from Arkansas to pass without 
notice. The gentleman is very much exercised because the veto 
of the President was not challenged. by the Members of the House 
and voted upon. There was an opportunity for that vote when 
the message arrived and was submitted to the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELE of Kansas. When I conclude the statement. 
The House observed the practice that has been in vogue for 
more than a century and that was observed within the past 
two years in this House. The President of the United States, 
Woodrow Wilson, on the 22d-day of August, 1916, vetoed a public 
land bill. That bill, together with the veto, was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, and those two measures, the bill 
and the veto, still lie slumbering in the Committee on Public 
Lands without a vote or any action whatever on the part of the 
House on the veto. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, I believe, was a member of that committee. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Just as soon as I refer to an- 

other bill and veto. 

Mr. WINGO. My question was on the other matter. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman think. it sufficient answer 
to say that a former Congress failingjto obey?a constitutional 
mandate to go on record on a presidéntial veto justifies this 
Congress doing it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think former Congress 
observed the law and the rules of the House in the action it 
took. 

Mr. WINGO. If we take this procedure to-day, will the gen- 
tleman tell me what will become of the President veto? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Exactly the same thing that be- 
came of the President's veto on the Army appropriation bill. On 
August 18, 1916, that bill, together with the veto message of the 
President, was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and four days later a bill was reported.from the Committee on 
Military Affairs making appropriation for the Army and passed 
the House without a record vote. The gentleman from Arkansas 
was then a Member of the House. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is reciting past history. I am 
asking what will happen now? Will we ever! have a vote on 
the President’s veto under the Constitution if we follow your 
procedure? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; no more than we had a 
vote on the veto when the President vetoed the Army bill and 
the land bill in 1916. If the House had decided to challenge 
the veto of the President on the Army appropriation bill of 
1916, the vote would have been taken immediately by roll call. 
If the House had desired to challenge the veto message of the 
President on the land bill, it would have done so by a record 
vote immediately upon the veto message being laid before the 
House together with the bill. In this case the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has accepted, and the House is about to 
accept, the veto message of the President as final so far‘as the 
sundry civil bill is concerned, and is reporting out a new bill, 
according to precedent, providing for the sundry civil expenses 
of the Government for the next year. 

Mr. WINGO. The Chair ruled otherwise to what the gentle- 
man has stated. Objection was made the other day and the 
Chair overruled the gentleman’s objection and insisted, over 
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e objection of the gentleman from Kentucky, that the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Monpert] had a right to move to 
refer it to. the” committee. So it was challenged at that time, 
and the Chair’ “ruled, , and very properly, that we had a right to 
‘ask for a recommendation of our committee before we acted on 


the veto of the President. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The House acted entira y ithin 
its rights in referring the bill and the message to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. We could have yoted down that motion. 
Then the yote would have been taken on the veto message of 
the President. 

Mr, Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. CANTRTLLI. 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
of course I think it is a real recognized fact that this whole 
procedure is just simply a subterfuge of the majority side of 
the House to keep from going to direct vote on the President's 
veto message. 

Now, I do not blame my friends on the other side of the House 
very much for trying to “duck” this issue, to use a slang ex- 
pression. Our friends in the majority, in preparing legislation 
to take care of wounded and disabled soldiers, evidently did not 
take proper precaution in the way of appropriations to do that. 
The President called the attention of the country and of the 
House to the fact that the majority had been negligent in that 
regard. And I believe it was upon yesterday that the Republican 
House sustained a veto of the President. Naturally the majority 
does not want to get into the daily habit of having the Republican 
majority on the floor of the House sustaining the vetoes of the 
President. It is a fact that this whole procedure, the Committee 
on Rules coming in here with a rule to-day, is almost exactly 
what the President demands; but the orderly procedure, as 
pointed out by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrnco], would 
have been much better. It would have been a more manly way 
to have met the situation to have disposed of the veto message 
and then come in with a rule and then with the bill and have 
passed it in the regular way. 

Of course, the gentlemen on that side are responsible for the 
legislation. I am sorry that they did not measure up to the 
requirements when they had an opportunity to provide sufficient 
money to take care of disabled soldiers. 

It devolved upon the Democratic President to use the great 
power of the veto to bring the majority side to its senses. And, 
of course, I congratulate my distinguished friend, the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, for his ingenuity and wisdom in 
mapping out a course that will prevent his side from going to 
record on a fair show on a roll call, as practically every man 
on that side would vote to sustain President Wilson on this 
veto. I think the country is familiar with the situation, but I 
simply wanted to emphasize the fact and call the attention of 
the public to the way in which they are undertaking to get 
around and not meet the issue. 

It is a well-known fact that every man in the military and 
naval service of the country and their friends should bear in 
mind that if it had.not been for the veto power exercised by 
President Wilson the Republican Party would not have given 
the soldiers and sailors the recourse to which they are entitled. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 5 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentieman from Kentucky yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. C. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, The Democratic House of Representatives 
passed the sundry civil bill and it went to the Senate. It did 
not become a law. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Why? 

Mr. CANNON. That bill made no more favorable disposition 
for vocational education than does this bill. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] Claptrap! Claptrap! [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. CANTRILL. Mr. Speaker, I would say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois that the Senate had no chance 
to pass upon the bill_because.of a_filibuster by the Republican 
Senators, who not only killed this bill but many other bills, which 
required an extra’ session of Congress. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

Mr. CANNON. But if the gentleman will yield further 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. A Democratic Congress, in February or early 
in March, passed a sundry civil bill with a less provision than 
is contained in the bill we passed. [Applause on the Republican 
side.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the e from Kentucky 
has expired. 
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Mr. LAYTON. 
question. 
Mr. CANTRILL. Just a moment. 


more? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. g 

Mr. CANTRILL. I would like to answer the question of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. LAYTON. Just one question. 

Mr. CANTRILL. In reply to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Cannon] I will state that a Democratic House adpan sa 
requirements demanded by the department at that time h. 
the bill was under consideration. The demands are much larger 
now than they were then. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman yield? The 
gentleman does not want to make a misstatement, I am sure. 
‘Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CANTRILL. Yes. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that he is 
about that. The estimates made for this service in the 
Book of Estimates were for $4,000,000, and the only appropria- 
tion made by the last Congress for this purpose, a Democratic 
Congress, was $2,000,000. This Congress has already appro- 
‘priated $6,000,000 for this purpose, and this bill carries 
‘more. Those are the facts in the case. Post up! Get the facts! 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CANTRILL. These differences could easily have beer 
worked out between the two Houses if the filibuster had not 
occurred. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GOOD. Post up! Post up! [Applause and cries of 
„Vote! “1 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, how does the time 
stand? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas has 15 minutes, 
and the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] has 5 minutes. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. How many more speeches has the 


gentleman from North Carolina? 

Mr. POU. One speech of five minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I wish the gentleman from North 
Carolina would use his time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr, DEWALT]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I care nothing at all about the 
question as to whether this vocational bill as now proposed to 
be amended was passed by the House and failed in the Senate, 
nor do I care what the provisions are, so far as the amount in 
the bill is concerned, because that is water that has passed by 
the mill. The question before us, and to my mind the important 
question, is an orderly manner of proceeding, and with due 
deference to the decision of the Speaker I maintain that this 
rule being now considered is not in order. 

Now, what are my reasons therefor? In the first place, I do 
not think anyone will contradict the basic proposition that when 
a bill is vetoed by the President of the United States it must be 
returned to the House in which it originated, with the veto mes- 
sage, and immediately thereafter it shall be considered and 
u vote is to be taken as to whether the bill shall pass, notwith- 
standing the objections thereto. That, as the ex-Speaker, Mr. 
CLARK, has already said, has been construed to mean that the 
consideration can be postponed even indefinitely. 

Now, what has been done here? When this veto message came 
into the House with the bill attached thereto it was by the House 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. Now, what does 
the Committee on Appropriations do? It comes back to the 
House with what? With a new bill, not with the old bill, not 
with the bill which was to be voted upon and determined upon 
as to whether it should be passed by a two-thirds vote, notwith- 
standing the objections of the President, but with an entirely 
new bill, so far as we know. Therefore I maintain that, al- 
though it is said that this new bill is in consonance with the 
objections of the President of the United States, it is sustain- 
ing the veto of the President by the action of a committee, and 
when that committee reports the bill to the House the House 
can vote upon it, and by a majority vote determine that the 
sustainment of the veto by the President shall be maintained. 

Now, that is clearly, if there be anything of force in the lan- 
guage of the Constitution, a violation of the provisions of the 
Constitution. It deprives the House of voting by a two-thirds 
vote on the veto message, and gives the right to the House to 
affirm that message or negative that message by a majority vote. 
If you get beyond that, you get beyond the Constitution itself. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. í 


Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman a 
May I have one minute 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming is recognized 
for five minutes. 5 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Speaker, the use of poison gas in war- 
fare was first undertaken by the Huns at the beginning of the 
Great War. It has never so far received the sanction of the 
civilized world. But there seems to be a disposition in certain 
quarters to adapt those tactics to legislative discussion, and 
So we have a variety of gas explosions here this morning in 
regard to a matter that is as clear as any feature of the pro- 
cedure of the House of Representatives. Gentlemen attempt to 
establish smoke barrages, behind which they hope to conceal 
‘their real partisan purpose and intent. 

Now, the fact is that there are three motions that can be 
made when the President returns a bill with his veto—a motion 
to consider forthwith, a motion to postpone to a day certain, 
and a motion to.refer to committee. And all those motions 
have been made from time to time since the foundation of the 


Government, and this Is the first time, so far as I know, that 


anyone has ever raſsed a question in regard to the validity 
of any of them, 

If the gentlemen on the other side who are agonizing because 
the House did not do the perfectly senseless thing of voting 
on a veto message relative to a provision which it expected to 
amend, practically in accordance with the recommendations of 
the President, had felt that way when the matter first came be- 
fore us, they could have either made the motion for immediate 
consideration or they could have voted down the motion to refer 
to the. committee. They did not even ask for a division. So 
far as the Recorp shows, the action of the House was unanimous, 
as I recall it, on the motion to refer to committee—a motion 
very frequently made; a motion made on that side within the 
last two years with regard to a great supply bill providing for 
the Army of the Union. It went to the committee, and exactly 
the same practice-was followed as was followed in that case, 
when my distinguished friend, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Crark], was in the chair as Speaker, and when a great 
majority of the men now sitting on that side were here as 
Representatives in the former Congress, as has been followed 

this case. 

The SPEAKER. . The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPB of Rünsas. I yield to the gentleman one 
minute more. 

Mr. CLARK of.Florida. What was done with the bill? 

Mr. MONDELL. It was taken up for consideration, and it 
was considered, just as this bill will be considered. The only 
reason why any rule is necessary in this case is to expedite the 
consideration of this bill. We happen to be operating under 
another rule, which makes it difficult to get in even with a 
privileged bill from the Committee on Appropriations. Further- 
more, this bill has not been printed, and therefore could not be 
considered until to-morrow without a rule. Therefore, in order 
to serve the public interest and have this bill reenacted as soon 
as possible, it has been necessary to bring in a rule; and the 
minority members of the Committee on Rules used very good 
judgment and patriotism in the Committee on Rules by voting 
for the rule, as they have shown their very poor judgment since 
the rule was reported. They have proceeded to argue now for 
the first time the new and strange heresy propounded by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINcoI. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote 
on the resolution. 

‘ The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
ion. A 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, 21 
Members seconded the demand. 

The SPEAKER. Twenty-one Members, not a sufficient num- 
ber. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for the other side, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the other side. 
Those opposed to taking this vote by the yeas and nays will 
rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] One 
hundred and ninety in the negative. Twenty-one is not a suffi- 
cient number, and the yeas and nays are refused. The resolu- 
tion is agreed to, and the House automatically resolves itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] will take 
the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7343) making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes, with Mr. Towner in the chair 
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The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the chairman of the Com- 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, the gentleman’ 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brrns], has one hour. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. GOOD. I yield 15 minutes to the gentieman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, we are about to consider_a 
bill providing for the sundry civil” expenses of- the Government 
in lieu of a similar bill vetoed by the President. The chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations,.1 leman from Iowa 
IMr. Goop], will make a statement*withtregard‘to the details 
of the paragraph toward which theprèsidentia! veto was leveled. 
I do not propose to discuss that matter in defail, but propose 
to discuss for a very few moments the general” question of this 
particular veto. 

The sundry civil bin was signed by the presiding officers_of 
the two Houses on the Ist day of July. The President: did. not 
act upon it until. the. 11th, by the veto, which arrived ners on 
the morning of the 12th. He; vetoed; th zbil on the ground that 
the appropriation of $6,000,000 for ‘Yocatjonal rehabilitation was 

not sufficient, and that there were ce! limitations contained 
in that item upon the amount which might be paid for high 
salaries, which he claimed would hamper" the work of rehabilita- 
tion under the paragraph. 

We are none of us challenging the President's constitutional 
right to veto legislation. It is not on his right to do it, but 
it is his duty to do it when he feels justified in taking that 
extraordinary action. But so far as “my experience goes, this is 
the most extraordinary and unusual presidential veto we have 
ever had, There may have been presidential vetoes in the past 
on the ground that a certain item of.appropriation was not suffi- 
cient, where the right to create a d ncy was unquestioned, 
but I do not recall any such veto, and I doubt if there ever has 
been such a veto up to this time. 

There may have been presidential vetoes in the past on the 
ground that Congress was not providing for salaries suffi- 
ciently high, but if there have been Ido not recall them. I do 
not know of a case, have not been able to find a case, where a 
President has vetoed a bill on the ground that the Congress has 
not provided large enough salaries. These are the two grounds 
of the veto before us. If the bill had not been vetoed, no one 
has any doubt but that the work of vocatibrial rehabilitation 
would have been carried on in the largest possible and most 
liberal way, because every dollar of the $6,000,000 carried in the 
bill was available for use as soon as it was needed and when it 
was needed. 

The right to create a deficiency was, unquestioned, and if the 
56,000,000 had been needed within a_month or two months or 
three months it could have been used, and Congress would have 
responded promptly and willingly to any request for a de- 
ficiency appropriation to carry on the work. It is true that 
with regard to these gentlemen whose salafies were about to 
be reduced they might have been temporarily separated from 
the public crib and pay roll, some of them, or their salaries 
of $5,000 and $4,000 and $3,500 might have been reduced some- 
what, temporarily at least, until such time as the President 
might have communicated with the Congress, calling attention 
to the necessity, as he saw it, if he_did see it, to increase the 
salaries of these officials. No President, so far as I recall, has 
ever vetoed an appropriation bill because of the alleged in- 
sufficiency of an item where a deficiency could be legally cre- 
ated, and no President, so far as I know, has ever heretofore 
vetoed a bill on the ground that the salaries provided were not 
high enough. 

If it be true that this appropriation is not sufficient for the 
entire fiscal year, that matter would have been provided for 
by a deficiency appropriation. If it be true that some of these 
gentlemen are entitled to $5,000 instead of $4,000, or to $3,500 
rather than the $800 or $1,000 or $1,200 that they used to earn 
in their usual vocations, that fact could have been presented 
to Congress without the veto of a great supply bill. During 
the period of the Great War we passed Army and Navy bills 
that carried but a fraction of the sums needed and used for 
military and naval purposes, but were any of those bills ever 
vetoed on the ground that the appropriation was not great 
enough? The ordinary appropriation bills carried hundreds 
of millions of dollars. The deficiency appropriations for this 
same service carried tens of billions of dollars. The President 
must know and the President does know that through a de- 
ficiency appropriation all needed funds would have been pro- 
vided for, without the extraordinary action of vetoing this tre- 
mendously important supply bill. 

This Congress in 37 working days passed through both 
Houses, securing the signing by the presiding officers of the 


two Houses, seven great bills that had failed in the preceding 
Congress. The President was not at the seat of government 
and could not sign them, and from the Ist of July up to the 
time action was finally taken on these bills practically every 
activity of the Federal Government was in dire jeopardy lest 
something might occur to prevent the enactment of these bills 
into law. Until the President acted, the multiplied activities 
provided for under this bill, from Panama to Hawaii, from the 
Arctic to the Virgin Islands, were in questionable circum- 
stances, and still all these activities would have been validated 
had the President signed the bill. 

But when he failed to sign it, these activities, wide flung 
as are our possessions on land and sea, involving the employment 
of hundreds of thousands of people, in the most important 
services under the flag, were left without legal sanction, and 
to-day so far as they have operated from the Ist of July 
have been operating without warrant or sanction of law, a 
condition which has never existed under our flag from the 
foundation of the Government to this time. 

What are some of these activities? The Panama Canal and 
all of the work on and in and about it; the activities of the Alien 
Property Custodian; the maintenance of all the Federal peni- 
tentiaries; the Coast and Geodetic Survey; the Coast Guard; 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation as provided for in this bill; 
the Federal Trade Commission; the.great work of flood con- 
trol along the Mississippi and on the Sacramento Rivers; the 
activities of the Geological Survey and the Lighthouse Service; 
many of the most important activities of the Bureau of Labor; 
all of the activities of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; 
the National Park Service and all of the wide-flung public- 
land services; the Reclamation Service; the work on rivers 
and harbors as provided for in this bill and on public buildings 
from one end of the country to the other; the maintenance of 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, where 4,000 of our unfortunate boys 
are being eared for; and the maintenance of soldiers’ homes 
throughout the country. 

By reason of the veto of this bill all of these activities, so far 
as they are being carried on, are now absolutely without any 
warrant of law so far as employments are concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Can I have five minutes more? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield five minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. This bill carries an appropriation of $53,- 
000,000 for military and naval family allowances of soldiers; 
$75,000,000 for military and naval compensation of soldiers and 
their families. Not a dollar of these sums can now be legally 
paid. Not a dollar of them has been paid legally so far as it has 
been paid since the Ist of July. Bub in order that the Congress 
may have its attention called to the salaries of a few gentlemen 
who do not want to be separated from the public crib, in order 
that the attention of the country might be called to the fact that 
there is a possibility of a deficiency six or eight months from now 
in one item, all of these great appropridtions for our soldiers and 
our sailors, their wives, widows, and orphans, are nullified, held 
up, deprived of legal sanction. 

Why, even the flunkies at the doors of the White House are 
employed, and have been since the: Ist of July, by reason of this 
veto without warrant of law. If there is anybody being paid 
there now he is being paid contrary to law and employed contrary 
to law. 

If the Panama Canal is carrying commerce to-day it is doing it 
without legal sanction for expenditures. If they are taking seals 
at the Pribilof Islands they are doing it without warrant of law. 
If they are surveying lands for settlement they are doing it with- 
out warrant oflaw. If they are paying the widows and orphans 
of soldiers and the crippled soldiers themselves they are doing it 
without warrant of law. 

I would regret to express on the floor of this House my honest 
opinion as to the motives, purposes, and intent of this absolutely 
unnecessary and unjustifiable veto of a great appropriation bill. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Tying up the activities of 
the country everywhere for the alleged cure of something that 
is curable, if it needs cure, through the ordinary processes of the 
Government and without recourse to this revolutionary pro- 
cedure. If the President had been at the seat of government 
when this bill was passed and had wanted to veto it, it might 
have been done without creating this condition of chaos and con- 
fusion. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentieman is cheered by his side of the 
House when he says that it is an unnecessary veto. Why did not 
the gentleman move to pass it over the President's veto? [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] If it is such a clear case as the 
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gentleman says it is, and wholly unnecessary, why did not the 
gentleman give us the opportunity to pass it over the veto? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Texas is.a very shrewd, 
smart, astute gentleman, and he does not believe in this veto any 
more than Ido. In his heart of hearts he knows there is such a 
thing as taking advantage of an opportunity to appear to be 
doing something for folks when you are not doing it. That is 
the answer to his question. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the speech just de- 
livered by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MOoNDELL] would 
have been a very good speech opposing this veto, but it comes 
too late. The trouble is that the gentlemen on the Republican 
side of this House who passed this bill originally over our in- 
sistence to increase the appropriation to rehabilitate our 
crippled soldiers did not want to toe the mark and vote on 
the question of the veto, because the President's veto is right 
and proper. That is all there is to this hullabaloo here to-day; 
merely that and nothing more. 

I am more in favor of this veto than I have been of any veto 
message the President ever sent to this House. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] I am in favor of doing everything pos- 
sible for the comfort and prosperity of the American soldiers, 
especially those who are wounded or crippled in battle. There 
was nothing secret about this thing. This is not the first time 
that a message was ever referred to a committee, but the case 
that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] cited is not 
parallel to this. That message that he was talking about was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands for the purpose 
of killing it in the committee. Nobody had any idea of killing 
this veto, and it ought to have been put on its passage and those 
who were in favor of it given a chance to vote to uphold the veto. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. What was the reason for re- 
ferring the President’s veto of the Army appropriation bill in 
1916? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not remember. There are lots 
of things that I do not carry about in my head. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. In that case the veto message, 
together with the bill vetoed, was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and four days later a new bill was reported 
back and passed without a roll call. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is true. I do not remember 
the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is a parallel of this case. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The principal part of the speech 
of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] is a whine 
against the President of the United States. His objection or 
criticism divides itself into two parts. The first is that the 
President went to Europe and the second that he vetoed the 
bill. I am going to give my opinion about both matters. The 
President of the United States had as much right to go to 
Europe as he had to go to Baltimore. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] I said that from the start, There had grown up 
in this country the delusion that the President of the United 
States could not go outside of the country, and when President 
Taft and Gen. Diaz met on the bridge at El Paso, and each 
one stood on his own side of the fence and they had some kind 
of a confabulation down there—that performance confirmed 
that delusion in the minds of the American people. The gen- 
tleman from Kansas has a bill or a resolution or something 
of the sort providing that no President of the United States 
shall leave this country. I suggest to him that he is locking 
the barn after the horse has gone. [Laughter.] No other 
President except President Wilson ever went to Europe or 
anywhere else outside of the country. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. And never will. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri, Maybe never will, but that reso- 
lution or bill—which is it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. A bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Of the gentleman from Kansas is 
not intended to be passed. It is intended to be an indirect as- 
sault on Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Let me tell you something that I remember that happened 
some years ago. When I think of it it makes me wonder that 
the gentleman from Kansas did not bring in a resolution censur- 
ing Woodrow Wilson for leaving the United States, because he, 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, when Col. Roosevelt was in the very 
zenith of his power and fame, had the courage to stand up here 
on the floor of the House and take President Roosevelt’s hide 
off in pieces as big as a saddle skirt, and when he got through 


with that speech I told him that if it were proper for Congress 
to do so, if Congress had any jurisdiction over the case at all, 
I would be glad to move that Marshall Ney's name be stricken 
out of history as the bravest of the brave and the name of 
the gentleman from Kansas inserted in its place. [Laughter 
and applause.] Why did not the gentleman live up to the 
repaisson for courage that I have given him? I do not 
ow. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I waited until the President's 
return from his mission to Europe. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will tell you what you want, 
every one of you over on the Republican side. You want to 
find some kind of fault with the President of the United States. 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I not suggest to the gentleman that 
the President is making it very easy for us to do so? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Oh, no; he is not. You are en- 
tirely mistaken. The President of the United States has more 
power than any man on the face of the green earth. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Too much—too much: 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Perhaps he has too much; but he 
has it. That is the main fact. While you Republicans have a 
majority of 43 in the House and a majority of 2 in the Senate, 
still you lack a good deal of having the coign of vantage in the 
political fight that you are precipitating in this House from 
day to day. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I have not always agreed with President Wilson, and I never 
do agree with everything that any man who ever lived does, and 
neyer will. Men with brains in their heads and courage in 
their hearts do not have to agree with any particular man 
about everything that he does and everything that he asks. 
[Applause.] When I have differed with him I have come out 
into the open and fought like a man, taking all the slander, 
lies, and filth which editors, hoping for some reward, could 
heap on me. I have not sidled in and sidled out as the gentle- 
man from Wyoming and his followers are doing to-day. When I 
think he is right I propose to support him, tooth and nail. I 
shall give him the benefit of the doubt every time as to whether 
he is right or wrong. If he is palpably wrong, I shall fight 
him or any other man that ever sits in the White House. Cer- 
tainly the great Republican Party does not propose to reduce 
itself simply to a concentrated growl. [Laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side.] That is exactly what you are all doing. 
The whole speech of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MoN- 
DELL] was nothing but a growl, and he is getting to be the great- 
est growler on the American continent, bar none. [Laughter 
and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Anybody can find fault. That is one of the easiest perform- 
ances known among men. Any plug can go out with an ordi- 
nary telescope and find spots on the sun. They are there; they 
have always been and always will be, but notwithstanding the 
spots the sun continues to warm and light and fructify the 
world. [Applause on the Democratic side.] You can talk all 
you please about spots upon the present President of the United 
States, but notwithstanding the fact stands forth that by the 
verdict of the civilized world he is the foremost man in all the 
world. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. For a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman from Tennessee 
yield me an additional five minutes? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield the gentleman from Mis- 
souri five minutes additional. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I did not hear what the gentleman 
from Georgia said. 

Mr. UPSHAW. It was just a friendly question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If it is friendly, all right. I did not 
start out to pass any eulogy on President Wilson. He needs 
none. Like Daniel Webster said about Massachusetts, “ There 
she stands and you can judge for yourselves,” and there is not a 
man in the House who has any respect for his own reputation, 
both for intelligence and veracity, not a single one, who will 
deny that by the universal suffrage of America he stands at the 
top of the heap. Now, if any of you want to deny it I will 
stop long enough to hear you deny it. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratie side.] 

Now, about this veto. Of course, it is sidetracked by the com- 
mittee, and we will never get a chance to vote on it now. I have 
great respect for the Speaker, but I think he ruled wrong; but 
that does not make any difference here or there. What we want 
to do, and I believe the Republicans, the bulk of them, want to do 
toward this particular proposition, is to give all the money that 
is needed to take care of and educate these wounded soldiers, 
{Applause.] And as far as I am individually concerned, I thank 
God the President vetoed that bill. [Loud applause.] I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back three minutes. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from Tennes- 
see to yield some time. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight min- 
utes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, when we had up for consideration in the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union the sundry civil 
appropriation bill carrying an item of $4,000,000 for the purpose 
of administering the powers of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Rehabilitation of wounded soldiers I had a rather earnest col- 
loquy with some of the members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations upon the assertion made by me, and vouchsafed for by 
other members of the Committee on Education, that the amount 
carried in the bill, especially as reported back by the conferees 
after an agreement with the conferees on the part of the Senate, 
was totally inadequate for the emergent need of that great or- 
ganization, and I challenged the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop], the chairman of the committee, at that time to state cate- 
gorically whether or not he was in a position to assert that in 
view of the testimony before his committee up to that date he 
was willing to give to the House the assurance that the sum of 
$6,000,000 finally agreed upon, in view of all the appropriations, 
Was ample for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions 
of the amendment to section 1 of the original act and also the 
general administrative purposes of the board as provided for in 
the original act. = 

I asserted then that it was impossible for those figures to 
come up to the necessities of the situation, for the reason that a 
few days prior to that occasion this House by unanimous vote 
had passed a law amending section 2 of the original act by the 
terms of which law the Federal Board for Vocational Rehabili- 
tation took over under their exclusive jurisdiction from the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance at that time approximately 
4,000 additional soldiers, making a sum total in anticipation of 
their immediately giving at that time something over 7,000 
men. It was then, as it is now, gentlemen of the committee, 
a mere matter of mathematics, based upon the pay of $80 a 
month for single men and $100 for married men, to establish 
that the appropriation of $6,000,000 carried by that act amend- 
ing section 2 was only sufficient for the purposes of that amend- 
ment, and it did not make any provision whatever for all the 
other general expenses of the board at that time. 

Mr. DEWALT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. My time is limited; ask a brief question. 

Mr. DEWALT. Are there not practically now 14,000 instead 
of 7,000? Is not the pay increased from $80 to $85 for single 
men and to $115 for married men? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I was coming to that, and I thank the 
gentleman for the suggestion. Gentlemen, when we passed this 
original bill creating this great department of our Government, 
a new adventure in the history of our Republic, we did not 
imagine the great scope that it was going to take, we did not 
imagine the great area, so to speak, of the beneficence of this 
legislation, and we did not reasonably anticipate the great num- 
ber of wounded and disabled men who would come under its 
provisions. At that time it was estimated that the maximum 
number of all of our wounded and disabled who would come 
under the provisions of the bill for all time would be 10,000 
men, and up to this date, gentlemen of the committee, as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEWALT], and, 
as carried out by the testimony before the committee, they 
already at this date have under their control, or will have very 
soon, for vocational rehabilitation practically 14,000 wounded 
and disabled soldiers, and at the rate of $100 a month, an aver- 
age for 14,000 men, it is simply another matter of mathematics 
for you to see that this appropriation of $12,000,000 we are pro- 
viding for here by this amendment is not going to be sufficient 
to carry out the purposes of this great law, and that hereafter 
this board will have to come back to Congress for additional 
appropriations. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL], 
the leader of the Republican Party upon this floor, made a vigor- 
ous criticism of the President of the United States for sending 
in this veto; but, gentlemen, I submit for your consideration 
that the contention of those of us here upon this floor when this 
matter was up that this money is needed—as a justification and 
vindication of the righteousness and justice and humanity of 
the President of the United States action in vetoing this appro- 
priation—is the fact that the Committee on Appropriations has 
brought in a bill sustaining his position as to the amount re- 
quired, and very largely liberalizing the restrictions upon the 
amount of salaries to be paid. 

But, gentlemen, in its real essence and analysis this is not a 
partisan question, and I think it is rather to be regretted that 
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any element of partisanship should come into discusston of this 


great proposition. These wounded and disabled soldiers are 
the wards of this great Nation until they have received fully 
and completely the benefits of this legislation, and every Mem- 
ber of this House is, in his duty here, a trustee of their in- 
terest, and upon a fair and legitimate presentation of the fact 
showing their necessities, called upon to vote every dollar, not 
in a stingy, miserly way, but, upon the contrary, in a generous 
and, I am almost tempted to say, an extravagant manner if 
necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would like two more 
minutes, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield two more minutes to the 
gentleman, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Gentlemen, I think it unfortunate that 
the restriction. upon the salaries should have been fixed. I 
believe sincerely in the integrity, and not only the integrity but 
in the wisdom and ability and honesty of those men who are 
administering this great law. I have no personal interest in 
any of them. None of them, I believe, comes from my section 
of the country at all. But they have been men called into the 
service in this emergency in this great cause, many of them 
against their real will. Take the case of Dr. Prosser, the 
director, and he ig still, as a matter of fact, superintendent of 
that great Dunwiddie Institute, out in Minnesota, and it is 
only by the courtesy of the board of trustees of that institution 
that his services are temporarily assigned to the Government 
of the United States. They talk about his salary. He was get- 
ting, as president of that institution, the sum of $10,000 per 
annum, his salary from the Government. If you will make 
an investigation, you will find that there are a number of these 
other men who are selected for their capacity, for their excel- 
lence of knowledge upon these questions that necessarily go 
into consideration in making them capable of administering 
this law, and that they are men who in private avocations and 
pursuits earn equally as large amounts of salary as those they 
are now paid. 

Under the limitation of time I can not discuss the provisions 
of this amendment minutely. I rejoice in the interest, at least 
in the temporary interest, in the wounded and disabled and 
handicapped and stricken young men of this Republic, who 
have become so in the service of the flag. Because we stood up 
here and pleaded in their behalf the other day, we rejoice in 
the President’s veto, which, as indicated by the report brought 
in by the committee, has resulted in doubling the amount, and 
we trust will suffice for a large part of the fiscal year to carry 
out the necessity of caring for those soldiers. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennesse. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Donovan]. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman and gentleman, first I want 
to pay my respects and compliments to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I believe it realized that it made an error and 
that it has tried to correct it. I do not think that a discussion 
whether the request for the appropriation was made in a cer- 
tain form, or how it was made, enters here. I do not think that 
any action that has been taken up to this time has any particu- 
lar weight; that is, such action as is against the bill. 

It seems to me it reduces itself to this simple proposition: 
This great Government of ours, by this Congress in its enact- 
ment, has decided that it is going to rehabilitate the soldiers. 
It is a problem, a definite problem, and with it there are cer- 
tain avenues and elements. What are they? You are either 
going to carry out and solve that problem for the benefit of 
these men and, secondarily, for the benefit of our country, or 
you are going to put a quietus on it. My opinion is that you 
are going to solve it. 

Now, what is the problem? ‘To-day there are 5,200 crippled 
men in training. What does that mean? It means that those 
5,200 men will be employed, or engaged in receiving that train- 
ing, for an average of 10 months. Does it cost anything for the 
training? Yes. How much? The tuition is $17 a month, and 
by reason of an amendment of the second section of the war- 
risk insurance act there was transferred an appropriation and 
a duty and a function which belonged to the War Risk In- 
surance Board, to the Vocational Board, and made a law here 
which said that during the training period of these crippled 
men they must be supported. 

The bill brought in here asked for $75, but this House in its 
discretion and judgment, which I think wise, enacted a law, 
which has been signed by the President and is now on the 
statute books, which gives to the single man $80 and gives 
to the married man $100 a month, plus his tuition of $17 a 
month, and, for 10 months’ training at $117 a month, for a 
year it totals $1,400. Plus that $117 a month to the married 
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man there is allowed by allotment $15. If he perchance has 


one child, he is allowed $10 additional. If he has two chil- 
dren, the second child is allowed $7.50; if he has, three children, 
$5 for the third child, and $5 for every succeeding child. The 
single man is allowed $80 without dependents, but if he has 
dependents—and while it may seem a misnomer for a single 
man to have dependents, it is a fact that he has them—he is 
allowed for his parents $10 each, and then a gradation down, 
for his brother, $5, and it goes on down until it reaches his 
father-in-law. So you can see that the average, where there 
is a dependent of any of these men, goes from $80 to $117 a 
month. Twelve months’ training equals $1,400. Now, there 
are actually being trained 5,200 men. Multiply that number 
by, $1,400, and see what the total is. It will go considerably 
over $6,000,000. When the appropriation. was asked for by this 
board at the last time the sundry civil bill was being considered, 
it}was approximated on this basis. the’ War Risk Insur- 
ance Board gave but $35 for support during training, and they 
averaged $40, There were 7,000 men then ascertained to need 
training. There were 3,000 actually In training. Four thousand 
of those men were waiting transfer from the War Risk Insur- 
ance Board to the Vocational Board, und your act in amending 
section 2 accomplished that. That was $90—$60. for support 
apa $30 was estimateđ during the training for tuition. Seven 
ousand multiplied by $90 gives you what? It gives you 
$6,800,000. The board came in and asked fór $6,000,000. At 
that time, my friends, there were but 3,000 actually in training,. 
and this was estimated. What has transpired since? There are 
now awaiting survey and waiting for training 8,500 men. These 
men are to average $100. Multiply, that by the number 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. will, the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DONOVAN. No; I have but "little: ‘time. The gentleman 
Is well prepared to take care of his part. We are friendly. 
I will state only facts. 

Now, what has this country done? What is Canada doing? 
anade: baa a problem, my friends, of 40 per cent less, men in 

ning than we have. We have-nearly 14,000 men ready now. 

There have been surveyed 98000, men by this board, Can- 
ada, with her seven thousand and odd men in training, has appro- 
priated $32,000,000, and we have now ready for training ap- 
proximately 14,000, and we are expected to do the physically 
impossible thing with but $12,000,000 appropriated. 

These funds, my friends, go only to the training and to the 
support of these crippled men during training. What are 
the expenses all of which are vital and necessary? There is the 
hee expenses of disabled soldiers, emergency medical 

cire, mechanical appliances, salaries and traveling expenses 

pls, espert rent of district offices, equipment, printing, sup“ 

medical service, and communication. In fact, 

„000 will not provide for these and many other 

artes bond ee donned Oh nin: the can: sur- 

veying, medical examination, training, and placement of dis- 
abled men. 

Now, much has been said here abont the staff of this or- 
ganization. I want to be pe “frank and honest. Each 
side of the House indulges in it— do not know what you would 
call it; it may be politics or it may not be—but whatever it is 
it is mixed with insincerity, and it has no candor to it, and 
it does not stand the light of day. if there is anything in the 
administration of this department which needs investiga- 
tion—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DONOVAN. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is rec- 
ognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. DONOVAN. It is the fashion now to investigate every- 
thing, and if there is anything to which exception can be 
taken in the administration of this deparkment let us Investi- 
gate and let us not whitewash it or do an injustice. If we find 
anything wrong, do not stop with, an? elaborate report Which 
léads nowhere, such as we „heard, hère TE ein regard to the National 
Security League, but let us seek” an indictment. Let us see 
who these “terrible men” are, as has been suggested by 
innuendo. Are they brok political hacks or not? 
What are the requirements for ‘the work? Can you take a 
chauffeur out of a car and have him administer this depart- 
ment? Can you take a man outjof a dlteh and put him at it? 
My opinion, gained by observation and investigation, is that 
you must have trained ves, 

I never heard of Dr. Prosser and never saw him until he 
came before our committe He impressed me as a capable 
man. He is an educated man, president of a Minnesota col- 
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lege, an expert in this line, and a pioneer in the upbuilding 
of the disabled man; he is efficient, practical, earnest, and sin- 
cere. Sometimes these qualities are not all welded in a man 
of superlative education. Then there was Dr. Chandler. Who 
is he? He has been selected as the president of William and 
Mary College, and he was Dr. Prosser’s assistant, giving his serv- 
ices at a nominal compensation for this most noble work. Who 
is Dr. Munroe? He is a prominent and successful Massachu- 
setts business man. Who is Mr. McIntosh? He is a member 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, appointed with 
the then Cabinet members, with two other distinguished Ameri- 
cans, by the President of the United States. 

Gentlemen, let us be honest with them. Do you mean to 
tell me these men are not men of the highest caliber? If they 
have surrounded themselves with a staff or a kitchen cabinet, 
unworthy of the exalted position which they occupy in the 
administration of their sacred trust, let us see at once the wrong 
is righted. But if they are such men as I describe, let those 
in this House that are unjust and unfair forever hereafter 
desist. We have a problem here, an earnest one, and I often 
think that the facts have not been sufficiently explained. I 
know that a Member of another body in this building made a 
reference in error that the Vocational Board had another ap- 
propriation of $5,500,000 fòr the training of soldiers. It is a 
fact that there is such an item, in the Army appropriation bill. 
It is for the training of soldiers, oh, yes; but not for these 
‘soldiers. It is not for the rehabilitation of disabled and crip- 
pled soldiers. It is for the normal soldier man. Our great 
Government made that an attraction to bring them into the 
Army, and then to make them mechanics and electricians and 
efficient in numerous branches of the arts and sciences. 

In conclusion I want to say to you, gentlemen, that before 
the committee of which I am a member, the Committee on Edu- 
cation, there is pending a bill authorizing the appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for the eradication of illiteracy, for the develop- 
ment of Americanization, for the developing of equal oppor- 
tunities in this great country, and yet when this $12,000,000 
is asked for we hesitate and halt. I would vote $150,000,000 
for a proposition to give education and the retraining of men 
who are not educated and who answered the call of their coun- 
try and went to battle and returned maimed and crippled, to 
take them off the human scrap heap, where they would other- 
wise be thrown as human derelicts or outcasts, and give them 
an opportunity of hope and spirit, again make them a worthy 
part of the Commonwealth, make them of advantage and value 
to their country and to themselves. 

Nineteen million dollars is the lowest amount that this re- 
habilitation problem can be operated on for the present year, 
and the balance between $12,000,000 and that sum will soon 
be demanded of your committee. I know that it and no other 
succeeding body of men is knowingly going to cripple this work 
when the appropriation for it is asked, or where it is asked, 
or what clothes a man wore when he asked it. It is a problem 
in this country, and every man here is for it, and will vote for 
the appropriation, and I say, “Go to it, and God bless you all 
for doing it.” [Applause.] 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
very much interested in the remarks of the gentleman [Mr. Dono- 
van] who has just left the floor. We are all agreed, I am sure, 
on the general proposition under consideration. There is not a 
man here but wants to do everything that is necessary for the 
valiant men. 

We should rem r, however, as was suggested by the ma- 
jority leader a while ago, that Congress is in session and will be 
in session, and that this is a matter where a deficit can be 
allowed, and where a deficiency bill can be brought in later. Any, 
effort that may be made here to fasten upon anybody, either 
Democrat or Republican, a desire to appropriate too little for 
this great and worthy, purpose I am sure is altogether unwar- 
‘ranted. I know that every man here feels, in the language of 
the great. Master of men, that not one of us is worthy to stoop 
down and loose the shoe latchets of one of these men who er 
his life upon the altar of his country, 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have a keen appreciation of the intelli- 
gence of the American soldier, and therefore I fear not from 
his judgment and understanding of this question any effort that 
may be made here to attempt to discredit anyone on this side of 
the House, because it seems that possibly not enough was Sopros, 
priated for this great and worthy purpose. 

The in t, efficient American soldier can detect a camou- 
flaged political veto just as readily as any Member of this House. 
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They know that an additional appropriation could have been 
made within a week at any time, and Would have been made, for 
this purpose. I do not think that the soldiers of this country, 
from the days of the Civil War down to the present, have any 
question in their minds as to who have been their friends, and 
who will provide amply for them at any time necessity requires. 
They will not discredit men in this House for seeking to keep 
down unnecessary appropriations on all lines when there is a 
deficit of from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 a day in the public Treas- 
ury, and when men in every line of industry are clamoring for a 
reduction of taxes. We are glad and anxious to do everything 
that is necessary, and we shall do everything that is required. I 
believe with those who have already expressed the same convic- 
tion on this floor that the exercise of the veto power at this time, 
holding up all these great appropriations and handicapping so 
many branches of the Government, was unwarranted, and that 
it would have been far wiser to approve this measure and trust 
to Congress to meet the deficit when it should occur. 

Each Member here knows that this Congress will provide from 
time to time every dollar that is necessary for the full and effec- 
tual rehabilitation of every American soldier. 


Mr. GOOD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio, 
Dr. Fess. : 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 


there is one item in the amendment reported that I would like 
to have modified if it does what I am sure it does, and which I 
do not believe the committee intended it to do. It is that 
paragraph which says that no person except the members of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall be paid by 
said board out of the appropriation contained in this or any 
other act. 

The words “ or any other act“ would cover the Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Act, and would exclude the present director of the 
Vocational Board of Education, who is not a member of the 
board. 

Mr, GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that on Sunday the 
committee held a hearing, and it was stated in that hearing 
that the present director intended to resign his position, and that 
$6,000 was all they were going to require for any salary, that that 
would be the limit, and that is one reason why the matter was 
carried as it is. 

Mr. FESS. I regret to have that information, that Dr. 
Prosser is going to resign from this board. My acquaintance 
with him is of many years standing, and I know he came here 
at a great loss in salary. Until recently he received $10,000 a 
year, and a change was made to cut it to $7,500. Now, this cut 
to $6,000 would, of course, lose him to us if he had not decided 
voluntarily to retire. I do not care to take any time to eulogize 
an individual. It is not a matter of legislation, and therefore I 
do nothing more than simply to express regret at the information 
I have just received, which is very sudden and supprising to me. 
I did not know that we were about to lose him, 

The Vocational Board is embarrassed over the rapidly in- 
creasing demands for its work, that were not known when it 
began to work. For example, I have a letter which indicates 
that $6,000,000 would be all that would be required for this 
work. That was written at a time when the soldiers had not 
yet returned from Europe in great numbers, and the amount of 
work was not well understood; but there are 5,200 soldiers now 
in training, and 8,500 more whose claims have been approved. 
That would make nearly 14,000 soldiers who are ready to take 
the training, and at a very conservative estimate it will go 
away beyond the amount that is here allowed. I am perfectly 
frank to state that the amount is beyond anything that I had 
in mind when I introduced the other bill. 

Some are inclined to criticize, on the basis that the work is 
growing too rapidly. If there was no limit to this I would be 
in the same attitude of suspicion, but the growth is limited by 
the number of disabled soldiers, and I do not want to be a party 
to any legislation on the basis of economy that would deny 
training to any disabled soldier, no matter how many there are 
or how large the amount is. [Applause.] For that reason I 
desist from any criticism of the board for asking for the addi- 
tional amount, and at the same time I share the desire of the 
Committee on Appropriations to hold it within reasonable 
bounds. But it is our business here, with the facts in mind, to 
act according to the latest intelligence that we have. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. DENISON. I agree with what the gentleman has stated, 
and I was wondering if the gentleman from Ohio had found any- 
one in this House who really differed with him on that proposi- 
tion, and who was not willing to appropriate liberally or who 
wanted to economize especially for this line of activity. 


Mr. FESS. I agree with my friend from Illinois that there 
is no disposition on the part of anyone to cut off the needed 
training. There has been some misunderstanding as to the 
facts. When we were considering the bill before, I confess 
that my mind was not entirely clear as to the magnitude of 
the demands of this work, and when the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee reported that the sundry civil bill 
carried a certain amount, and indicated that it was a duplica- 
tion, that statement immediately confused the minds of a good 
many of us. However, it is not a duplication. Our bill which 
passed the House the other day carried $6,000,000. This is 
$6,000,000 more, making $12,000,000 in all for the use of this 
board, and that is not as much as the present demands would 
seem to indicate. That is, if we have 14,000 maimed soldiers 
ready for training, and would put them immediately in training, 
it will take more than the amount that is allowed. But I am 
perfectly willing to rest in the conviction that the Congress 
will meet that additional amount under an urgent deficiency 
bill if it is presented, and the facts are shown that it is 
needed. For that reason I am inclined to support the report 
of the chairman of the committee, with the full intention of 
doing everything in our power to take care immediately of 
those who are in need of training. With that statement, with a 
keen intensity of feeling of what we ought to do, I do not 
hesitate to vote for the bill as it has come before the House 
at this time. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw]. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and. gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I stand for the man on crutches [applause] not because 
I happen to be on crutches myself, but because there is a pathos 
of appeal in any man who faces life with a handicap. If a crowd 
of newsboys on the street come to me to sell papers, the little 
fellow who is crippled gets the sale of even more than one if I 
happen to have the change. 

I want to emphasize what was said by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]. If it be true that the highest salary to be paid 
to the man at the head of this vocational training has been re- 
duced to only $6,000, I am heartily in favor of increasing it. I 
believe that any man who is big enough and great enough to 
direct a work as great as this ought certainly to receive as much 
pay as any Member of this Congress. If Dr. Prosser, to whom 
such high tribute has just been paid by the gentleman from Ohio, 
was commanding $10,000 a year as an expert before coming to 
this vocational training leadership, this Government ought not 
to expect such sacrifice of him. We owe our wounded soldier 
boys the best that money can buy. 

We are inspired to do our best for these soldiers when we 
think of so many men and women who have fought their way 
through life with a handicap, and have been a blessing to the 
world. When we think of how the greatest history of Mexico 
was written by Prescott, a man who was blind; when we think 
of Alexander H. Stephens inspiring this House and ruling his 
State from the throne of his rolling chair; when we think of 
Joe F. Sullivan, of Arkansas and Michigan, brilliant editor of 
the Hospital School Journal and author of “ The Unheard Cry,” 
who can not walk a step; when we think of Fanny J. Crosby, 
blind from childhood, writing songs for the comfort of millions 
of hearts on earth, and which, I think, must be sung among the 
hosts of the redeemed ; when we think of our honored colleague, 
Mr. SCHALL, of Minnesota, who leans on his staff and with sight- 
less eyes catches visions of beauty and of patriotism that make 
him an inspiration to us all; and when we think of these brave 
spirits who were willing to give their all, who come back to us 
with armless sleeves or staggering on crutches or with sightless 
eyes, reaching their hands to the Nation for which they were 
ready to give their lives, I want to go on record, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee, as standing for everything, and 
perhaps a little more, that these brave boys need. When one 
faculty is lost the others are intensified, and it is wonderful and 
inspiring to contemplate how a man who has been maimed in 
body can have his remaining faculties developed in power and 
efficiency, but expert training is necessary to that development, 
and I stand unequivocally for this appropriation, and for any- 
thing else that may be necessary to help these brave heroes under 
handicap do their efficient best for themselves and for the Nation 
that loves them so well. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Nebraska, Mr. BANKHEAD, and Mr. Dono- 
vAN had leave to revise and extend their remarks. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
gentleman from Wyoming saw fit in his remarks to criticize the 
President for having vetoed the sundry civil bill on account of 
the fact that it failed to carry what he considered a sufficient 
appropriation for the rehabilitation of the soldiers. And yet the 
gentleman from Wyoming, by his support of the amendment 
preposed by the Committee on Appropriations raising that ap- 
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propriation, indicates his entire concurrence with, the President 
in the fact that the former ‘sundry civil, bill failed to carry a 
sufficient amount for the. rehabilitation of the soldiers. As has 
been suggested, entertaining the views exp Yon the floor of 
the House, the gentleman from Wyoming, Instead of, asking that 
this bill be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, should 
have immediately asked the House to pass the bill, notwith- 
standing the veto by the President. His support of an increased 
appropriation is in itself an indorsement of the veto of the 
President and entirely inconsistent with his recent remarks, 

As a matter of fact, all of the public activities to which the 
gentleman from Wyoming refers,are being carried on at the 
present time. We know that there will absolutely be no 
hindrance or let-up in this work. It is true there is at the 
present time no appropriation for the maintenance, but every- 
one understands that this bill will become a law in a few day 
and that there will be absolutely no embarrassment in any 
these activities, 

The statement has been made to the,effect.that under a Demo- 
‘cratic House in February last only 52,000, 000 was appropriated 
for this identical purpose. The bill which passed the House in 
February carried an appropriation of $2,000,000 and made avail- 
able the $2,000,000 that had theretofore been appropriated. It 
appeared at that time that the needs of the Vocational Board 
were only $4,000,000. 

I think the report of the committee was $1,500,000 and the 
committee raised it on the floor of the House to $2,000,000. 
There was no objection made on the part of anyone that that 
sum was insufficient, and so far as I know. there was no objec- 
tion on the part of the Vocational Board. The facts are that at 
that time, as it is now, the Vocational Board was not in a posi- 
tion to say just how much money they needed. A Member 
has only to read the hearings held by the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations last Sunday, to ascertain that fact. 
As a matter of fact, when the Committee on Appropriations re- 
ported the bill at this session of Congress it reported an appro- 
priation of $4,000,000 for the Vocational Board, and that was all 
that they were asking under authority of law. It is true that 
they had sent a letter to the chairman of the committee, in which 
they indicated they might need $8,500,000. But so far as I have 
1 655 able to ascertain the Vocational Board, up to the ist of 

une, believed that they would not need more than $8,500,000. 

Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Could not they have come in at any time before a 
succeeding Congress and got all they needed? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But does the gentleman approve of that 
method of legislation? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I do not. I do not approve 
of deficiency legislation except whén*‘absolutely, necessary. 

I think that Congress, when,it can determine the facts, should 
appropriate every dollar that-is necessary, for the ensuing fiscal 
year, but here is a case where even the members in charge of 
the work, where even the members of the Vocational Board, 
are unable to give to Congress just_how much they will need. 

Mr. DENISON. Is it not a fact.that in an emergency like 
war, or the conditions growing out of war, there are a great 
many activities as to which, as a matter of absolute necessity, 
under the circumstances there can be no accurate estimate 
made? For instance, like the Army or the Navy, or for this 
kind of a service, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. DENISON. And under those “conditions the practical 
way to.meet them is by a deficiency. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is correct. My 
remarks as to want of information on the part of the Voca- 
tional Board are not intended as a criticism, because we all 
know that it is impossible for them now to say just how many 
disabled soldiers and sailors will apply for this training and 
will be entitled to it. Those are facts which must be developed 
as we go along. The point I was trying to make is this, that 
when this present sundry civil appropriation bill was reported 
to the House, the only estimate before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations was one for $4,000,000, and when I refer to an esti- 
mate I refer to an estimate coming in the legal way, through 
the Secretary of the Treasury. As I said a moment ago, there 
was a letter addressed to the chairman of the committee which 
indicated they would need about two million and a half in 
addition to the sum carried in the bill, amending section 2 
of the original act, which would make eight million and a half; 
and if that had been true then there could have been no injury 
done to this service by the passage of the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill, which carried $6,000,000. But a different state of facts 


was evidently presented to the President and also presented to 


the Committee on Appropriations last Sunday, 


they will need a great deal, more than $6,000,000. The fact of 
the matter is, from the statements made as to the number of 
men HO are now in training, who have been accepted for train- 
ing and who ate expected to apply, I do not think the sum of 
$12,000,000 Will be, anything like; suffleient to carry on the work 
throughout the next fiscal year. I feel satisfied, however, that 
the sum of 512,000,000 which is carried under this bill will be 
sufficient to carry them at least for six or eight months of the 
year, so that Congress will have ample opportunity at the next 
session to appropriate whatever is necessary. I do not believe 
there is a man on the floor of the House who would deny the 
disabled soldiers and sailors a single dollar that is necessary 
to provide them with the proper training under the law. 

There may be some difference as to the limitation upon the 
question of salaries. There may be some who think there ought 
not to be any limitation and others who think that the salary 
limitation here is too liberal. This limitation authorizes the 
Vocational Board to spend, I think, something in the neighbor- 
hood of $850,000 for salaries to persons who draw more than 
$2,500 a year, and the lid is off, the sky is the roof, so far as the 
amount they may expend in salaries under $2,500 is concerned. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is it not $941,000? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That was the amount estimated by 
the Federal Vocational Board, but I think the committee's limita- 
tion has reduced_it by about $94,000. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

. I find the following in the language of the 
pro 3 


That no persons (except members of the Federal Board for Vocational 


Education) shall be paid by said board out of the appropriation contained 


. this or any other act at a rate of compensation exceeding $2,500 per 
um. 

Was it the purpose of the committee in framing that proviso 
to restrict this limitation to the officials employed by the Federal 
Board for the Rehabilitation of Wounded Soldiers, or was it in 
the purview of the committee that this limitation should apply to 
salaries paid to the old existing Board of Vocational Training? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; the members of the board are 


especially excepted. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I mean the employees of that other board. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It was the purpose of the commit- 
tee to limit any salary that may be paid in this service by the 
Federal Board to the sums set out in the amendment. The gen- 
tleman will recall that there are three or four employees, pos- 
sibly, of the board now who are drawing salaries from two dif- 
ferent sources. In my own judgment it is contrary to a provi- 
sion of law carried in one of the naval appropriation bills, but I 
am informed that the Comptroller of the Treasury has passed on 
it and says that itis proper. Of course, to his decision we must 
bow, but the committee in recommending that provision to the 
House did so with the purpose of preventing any salaries being 
paid out of any other fund in order to supplement salaries set 
forth in this amendment. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But the specific proposition I want to 
clarify is whether this is intended under the salary limitation 
to embrace the employees of the original Vocational Board? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It applies to all of the employees. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And is not limited to those employed by 
the board under the act for the rehabilitation of wounded sol- 
diers. i 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then it is new legislation restricting the - 
salary basis of some men already on the roll of the Vocational 
Board? 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that a 
former hearing developed that $10,000 was being paid to one 
employee, $5,000 from one fund and $5,000 from another. ‘The 
sundry civil bill which we passed fixed the maximum at $7,500. 
The maximum salary under thisamendment is $6,000. That is in 
accordance with an understanding with the members of the 
Federal Vocational Board and was their own suggestion. They. 
stated to the committee that they did not desire to pay anyone 
more than $6,000 and not more than two persons at the rate of 


$5,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. The restriction intended by the limitation is 
to prevent some man who on the face of things is supposed to 
get $5,000 from getting $10,000? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is as it ought to be. A man ought not 
be permitted to be on more than one pay roll, and that is what 
this restriction means. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. I have just made an examination as to how far 
this limitation will reach. There are 22 men now in the service 
under the Smith-Hughes Act who will be cut out if this remains 
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in the bill. There are 15 regional directors under that bill who. 
get $3,500 each. There are 2 assistants here in Washington who 
get $4,000. These numbers that are specified here are limited to 
the rehabilitation of soldiers’ activities. If this and any other 
act remain, it is going to disorganize the work under the Smith- 
Hughes vocational bill, and I think there was no effort to do that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is no effort to disorganize 
any service, I will say to the gentleman; but if the gentleman 
will read this amendment he will find a most liberal provision as 
to salaries, more liberal, I venture to say, than any other act that 
has eyer been passed through the Congress, and liberal because 
of the tremendous organization: that has been built up by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. As a matter of fact, 
the facts show that they now have an organization amounting 
to $3,488,000 per annum, and your committee felt and believe 
Congress will feel that it ought to keep its hand upon some of 
these salaries and put in a limitation which seems ample enough 
under all the circumstances. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. I do net believe my friend would say $3,500 for 
a regional director was too much. There are 15 of them 
throughout the whole United States, and the gentleman would 
not say that that was an exorbitant price to pay them, and this 
bill will cut them out 

Mr. B¥RNS of Tennessee. No; this bill does not, I submit to 
the gentleman, cut them out. 

Mr. FESS. Yes, it does; this bill does cut them out. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. This bill provides for 28 in excess 
of $3,500 and not in excess of $4,000: each 

Mr. FESS. They are all employed under the soldiers’ rehabili- 
tation: act. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. But under this bill there are 28 
in excess. of $3,500, 27 at $3,500,. which makes more than 50. 

Mr. FHSS. But it does not include the regional directors 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. That includes those employed 
under the soldiers’ disability act. You are going to eut out those 
under the Smith-Hughes Act, and I do nat think the committee 
wants. to do that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say frankly to the gentle- 
man that my own idea of this provision was to limit the amount 
of salaries, the number paid, and the amount that might be 
paid out of the funds provided in this bill and the act which 
passed the other day under the charge of the gentleman. from 
Ohio, and not to affect any other service. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the gentleman. on that; but you. are 
going back to the Smith-Hughes Act of 1918, which will cripple 
the service, and I do not think the committee wants to do that. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The committee certainly has no 
idea of crippling the service. I say to the gentleman this pro- 
vides for salaries of eens receiving over $2,500, about $850,000 
in round numbers, and then, as I said awhile ago; they have 
absolutely unlimited authority to employ just as many as they 
please under $2,500. 

The CHAIRMAN, “The time: of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Clisirman, before the gentleman from 
Iowa begins speaking, I have something on my mind and I 
would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. GOOD, I yield for a question. 

Mz. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman: from Tennessee 


[Mr.. Byrns] to say that the salary roll that this board has 


accumulated amounts to about $3,400,000 a year. Now, I would 
like to know how much money they spend 

Mr. GOOD. I will take that up. I will try to answer the 
gentleman before I have completed my statement, but I want to 
make a statement in a logical way. 

Mr. MADDEN, If the gentleman will yield, I want to know 
the percentage of cost of management. If you are going to 
expend 25 per cent of all the money for salaries, there ought to 
be some restriction somewhere, I de not care whether it is for 
the soldiers or fer anyone else. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield for a question. 

Mr. FOSTER. Is it not a fact that when the other bill was 
up from the Committee on Education that three motions were 
made on this side of the House: to increase the monthly amount, 
two of which were unsuccessful and the third was. successful, 
and that all three of those motions to increase the 
allowance came from this side of the House? Is not that a fact? 

Mr. GOOD. I have not given attention to that phase of the 
matter and do not recall, but if the gentleman was here and 
remembers what was done, I will take his statement for it. I 
want to say now at the outset I do not believe 

Mr. FOSTER. If the gentleman will pardon me in this 
connection 

Mr. GOOD. I do not yield further just now. 

Mr. FOSTER. It was by a vote of 62 to 57. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman; I do. not believe the public will 
or should look with approval upen any attempt from any source, 
I do not care how high that source may be, to drag in the mire) 
of party politics the rehabilitation of our soldiers. The rights 
of the injured soldier are too sacred and our obligation therein 
is too great to think this should be done. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] I say without fear of successful contradiction 
that if the sundry civil bill as passed by the House in the last 
Congress had become law, only $2,000,000 would have been avail- 
able to rehabilitate the soldiers who were so unfortunate as to be 
wounded in this Great War. This Congress has already appro- 
priated $6,000,000 for the service and we are appropriating 
$6,000,000 by this bill, or $12,000,000, as opposed to $2,000,000 in 
the last Congress. Now, let us get down to the solid facts and 
see just what we are talking about with regard to the veto of 
this measure. Under the law there never was sent to Congress 
but one estimate for this service for this fiscal year, and that 
was $4,000,000. Subsequently, from the Committee on Education, 
there came a bill amending section 2 of the act carrying $6,000,000 
of appropriations, and that bill passed and has become the law, 
and every dollar of it is available for rehabilitation services. 

The director, Dr. Prosser, on the 6th day of June, 1919, ad- 
dressed a letter to the chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in which. he said that if the bill, coming with a favorable 
report from the Committee on Education, carrying $6,000,000, 
should be adopted, then the estimate which he had made in a 
letter to the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, in- 
creasing the regular estimate of $4,000,000 to $6,000,000, could 
be reduced by $3,500,000, which would leave available $8,500,000. 
for the service. And until the President vetoed’ this bill there 
was never an intimation. from anyone: that the service would 
cost more than $8,500,000. for the next year. 

The gentleman, Dr. Prosser, who has been referred to as a 
very able man by Dr. Fess, made the statement when this 
measure was before the committee: before that the total. cost 
for the entire service for rehabilitating every man in the United 
States was $13,502,200, and that it would require for the fiscal 
year $6,000,000, or until the 30th day of June, 1920. You will 
find his table on page 19 of the report in the last hearings, It 
is as follows: 

Total cast of work to be done (estimated). 
19, “set ee men trained for 10 months each, at average cost of 


RIOR BASES aT a S ~ $12,.455, 00 

27,360 men to be placed in 8 at 3820 each. 547, 200 
60,000 additional men yet to surveyed, at cost of $10 

per man a ESI er EOS, 600, 000 

Total cost of work from June 27, 1918____________ 13, 602, 200 


The Federal Board of Vocational Education is composed of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Commissioner of Education, Mr. Holden, 
Mr. McIntosh, and Mr. Munroe. I have no prejudice, and I am 
sure the other members of the subcommittee that heard the 
testimony both in this Congress and in the last Congress have 
no prejudice against any of these men or against the director, 
Dr. Prosser. The men were unknown: to us. I never knew any 
of them, except the members of the Cabinet, and they have not 
appeared before the committee. But I say to you without re- 
gard to politics there was no division in the Committee on 
Appropriations, either in the last Congress or in this, with re- 
gard to the fact that there never was a body of men anywhere 
intrusted with a great work who seemed to know as little about 
the subject, who: had as small a vision of the great work with 
which they were intrusted or were attempting to perform as 
this board to whom we have intrusted the rehabilitation of 
these boys who. have been so unfortunate as to be wounded in 
this Great War. These boys that were wounded are entitled 
to rehabilitation under this act and have the tenderest sympathy 
of every Member of the House. [Applause] And they should 
have the tenderest and deepest sympathy of every loyal and true 
American. And I believe they have. I have stated several 
times on the floor of the House that Congress would not and the 
country would not tolerate any cheeseparing with regard to this 
service. And if the President had signed this bill, and if the 
limitations were too rigid, if the money carried was found too 
little, he could have come before the committee or had some one 
else come before the committee, and within 48 hours he would 
have received a favorable report, lifting the limitation to the 
extent that the service would not be impaired. That has been 
the attitude of the Committee on Appropriations, every member 
of it, without regard to the political parties to which. those 
members belong, so far as I know. 


The President says in, his message on this subject: 


Inasmuch ms there are already over 4,000 disabled soldiers, sailors, . 


and marines and inasmuch as another 4,000 will be put in 
training now senate the amendment to section: 2 has become a law, it is 

— that even at the rate of only 880 a month, a sum approximating 
$s 000, 000 will be required for the support of these men. 
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Who told the President that? Mr. Munroe says it is not true. 
Mr. Munroe says he did not tell it, and he does not know who did“ 
tell the President. Eight thousand men? Four thousand in train- 
ing, and 4,000 ready for training. Mr. Munroe testified within 
three days of the date the President wrote that message that 
instead of 4,000 in training there were 5,200. Instead of 4,000 
more waiting there were 8,250 waiting. The President says 
8,000. The vice president of this organization says there are 
almost 14,000. The President says it will take $8,000,000 to pay 
for the subsistence and tuition of these men. The vice president 
of the board, within two days after the President’s message, 
says that it would take $18,000,000 to pay this cost. And yet 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] rises here and says 
that he supports this message. I do not know where the Presi- 
dent got the information, but Mr. Munroe denies its correctness. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. For a question. 

Mr. BRYNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will recall, from 
the veto message of the President, that the $8,000,000 will be 
used totally for subsistence? 

Mr. GOOD. Of course, the gentleman is correct about that. 
That is what I have read. 

Now, immediately after the passage of this law this man who 
has been so loudly praised by my very good friend, Dr. Frss, 
sent this message throughout the United States, for which I 
contend there is absolutely no warrant, and that it is at vari- 
ance with the facts. His message was: 

Under e just passed there must be drastic reduction of 
Salaries less, as we hope, some way can be found to prevent it. 
Therefore, withdraw immediately all forces from hospitals and other 
paoa of discharge and discontinue ce at once. Readjust your 
‘orces by releasing a number of men equal to the number so withdrawn. 
Retain the best qualified men. Inform all men remaining in the service 
who are receiving over $2,500 that such excess can not be guaranteed 
after July 1. Urge all good men to stick by the disabled soldier to see 
if the matter can not be straightened out. 

Notwithstanding that message, the bill that he referred to car- 
ried 52 places with salaries over $2,500. Is it possible that a 
man violating the statutes of the United States that provide that 
no man shall receive two salaries, and this man so receiving 
two salaries, and is sending out such a false telegram, is the 
kind of a man to bring rehabilitation to those boys who were 
wounded in carrying the flag to glory? It ought not to be pos- 
sible. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Munroe says that the cost per man was $275. And 
my good friend—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Two hundred and seventy-five dollars for how 
iong? 

Mr. GOOD. For the complete training. Dr. Fess referred to 
that fact in his speech, I think, of February 24, in which he said: 

The truth about the matter— 

I am quoting now from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fress]— 

The truth about the matter is, and I want to call attention to it just 
a minute, that it costs $275, according to the estimate, to rehabilitate a 
soldier, Think of it! Two hundred and seventy-five dollars in takin 
a wounded man and putting him on his feet and g him self- 
supporting and self-respecting, so that he does not become a charge on 
the Government, but can look the world in the face and not feel that he 
is a pensioner, a subject of charity; and yet we educate in universities 
and under private management students at a cost of $1,000 to $2,000. 

Now, Dr. Fess is one of the very ablest men on the floor of 
this House. It takes an expert of the kind referred to, I take 
it, in the President's message, to fool Dr. Fess. But Mr. Munroe 
and Dr. Prosser completely fooled him. What are the facts? 
According to the testimony of these men last Sunday, it will 
take, not $275, but for subsistence and tuition alone $1,400 for 
each man. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does that $1,400 include the salary of the 
men that spend this money each year? 

Mr. GOOD. It does not. That is for maintenance and tui- 
tion. I have a letter here as to the men who are now em- 
ployed and placed on the pay roll at salaries of $2,500 and 
over per annum, showing that they will draw out of the 
Federal Treasury this next year on the present basis of em- 
ployment $941,000. 

Ah, but that is not all. Gentlemen talk about the rehabili- 
tation. This message pleads more for the rehabilitation of the 
college professor than it does for the soldiers of the United 
States. [Applause.] Why, this letter just written this morn- 
ing by the board says: 

In response to your telephonic request, I take pleasure in advising 
you that the pay rolls for personal services of ponens employed in the 
administration of vocational rehabilitation act during the month of 
June, 1919, amounted to $291,719.80. This amount multiplied by 12 
equals $3,488,537.60. 

Remember that this is not to pay for teachers or the salary 
- of the men who will train these men. This is the salary of the 
chair warmers—the men for whose rehabilitation the message 
pleads. And yet, according to the testimony of Dr. Prosser, this 


*great expert, it was only going to require about $13,000,000 for 
three years to pay all of the expenses of the rehabilitation of 
every soldier who will come under the provisions of that v 
splendid law. a 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. The $13,000,000 was arrived at under the esti- 
mates of the old law, which permitted $30 per month for sub- 
sistence, while the new law gives them $80 a month, which is 
more than double, 

Mr. GOOD. Well, the gentlemen has not stated that exactly 
correct, The change was made from $75 to $80 a month, or an 
increase of $5 per month, but there was, of course, an amount 
equal to $35 a month transferred from the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance and now part paid by the board. 

Mr. FHSS. Originally it was $30 a month that the disabled 
soldier got as subsistence, but now we make it $80, and that 
taakes the difference. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? N 

Mr. GOOD. I will as soon as I shall have concluded. If the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] will make a computation, he 
will find that the changes will not foot anything like $1,400. I 
want to give the House these facts, and then I will yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. But these facts that I have are facts that the 
House ought to have. 

Mr. GOOD. I will try to give the House the facts which 1 
think it ought to have first. Then I will yield. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then the House has no rights here. 

Mr. GOOD. Yes; it has. But no one has the right to take a 
man off the floor. I do not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa refuses to yield. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Munroe, in making his statement to the 
committee, said that the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion never knew that there was a limitation as to salaries in 
this provision that was carried in the last bill. The bill that 
passed the House in February, carrying $2,000,000, placed a 
limitation on the salaries that these people could receive, and 
that limitation was greater, and everybody in the House, irre- 
spective of whether he was a Republican or a Democrat, voted 
for it. That limitation was greater than the limitation in the 
bill which the President vetoed, and yet Mr. Munroe and Mr. 
McIntosh came before the committee on Sunday last and said 
they never knew that limitation was in the bill. 

Now, let us see whether they knew or not. On the 6th day of 
June Mr. Prosser addressed a letter to me as chairman of the 
committee, and in that letter he says: 

The House Committee on LPR} reported to the committee 
the whole lump appropriation of $1,500,000 on motion of Mr. BYRNS of 
Tennessee, the chairman of the subcommittee in charge of the appro- 

riation, and this amount was raised in the Committee of the Whole to 
n and included in an item in the sundry civil bill as it passed 

Why, Dr. Prosser knew who made the motion increasing the 
amount from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, and yet they came before 
us on Sunday last and said they did not know what was in the 
bill that they referred to in this letter, giving the amount that 
the bill carried and the name of the gentleman who made the 
motion. Mr. Munroe, who is vice chairman in charge of this 
matter, never made an estimate to Congress under the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury but for $4,000,000 for this service for the 
next year. He wrote that letter saying that if the $6,000,000 was 
granted in the educational bill all the additional amount that 
would be required was $2,500,000, or $8,500,000 in all. Then he 
withheld from Congress and the Committee on Appropriations 
all the information he had in regard to this service until last 
Sunday, when he came before the committee, and for the first 
time that human lips uttered the words, so far as I am advised, 
Mr, Munroe said it is going to take $18,000,000 just to pay for 
the training and the tuition, and he thinks the total sum may. 
amount to $25,000,000. And no estimate even now for any addi- 
tional amount. 

Gentlemen, the estimate was made last October of $4,000,000, 
when this country was at war, and every day the wires were 
flashing the news to various parts of the country, to the cities 
and to the hamlets and the towns, telling of some brave boy who 
was falling in battle; and it was at that time, when the list of 
wounded was growing day by day, that this great committee of 
experts said it would only cost $4,000,000 for this year. And 
now, six months after the armistice was signed, they come in 
and think it may take $25,000,000 for this service. But they do 
not know; that nobody knows. Now, it was on this showing that 
the committee reported out a bill carrying $6,000,000 additional 
to the $6,000,000 already appropriated, or $12,000,000, which is 
ten millions more than was carried in the bill as it passed the 
House in the last Congress: It may not be enough, but if it is 
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not, all that will be necessary will be for the board to submit a 
mew estimate and the money will the appropriated. There is 
absolutely no question about that. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the first 
reading of the bill was dispensed with under the rule. Was 
it not? 


The CHAIRMAN. This is not the first reading of the bill. | 


This is the reading of the bill for amendment. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand there is no amendment but the 
new matter. I ask unanimous consent that the second reading 
of the bill be dispensed with, except as to the new matter. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would entertain the proposi- 


tion, but, unfortunately, the House has already ruled that the 
bill shall be read. This committee can fot change that rule by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. MADDEN. When you get through with the paragraph, 
I would like recognition. Nobody knows when you finish a 
paragraph, because we have not a copy of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will request the Clerk to indi- 
cate when he reaches the end of the paragraph. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, we are in committee now, and 
notwithstanding the rule, it seems to me it would be in order 
for the committee to rise, if it sees proper so to do, and the 
House, notwithstanding any rule by unanimous consent, could 
omit the reading of this bill, which will take two or three or 
four hours, and which is not subject to amendment. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOOD. If the committee should rise, is it the ruling of 
the Chair that the House can not grant unanimous consent to 
dispense with the reading of the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The ruling that the Chair made was that 
the committee could not change the order of the House. 

, Mr. GOOD. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the committee do 
now rise. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aecordingly the eommittee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7343) 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
poa for the service of the fiseal year ending June 30, 1920, 

S for other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 

GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pin except the provision on page 19 with respect to vecational 
rehabilitation, shall be considered as having been read, and that 
the further reading be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the bill, except the provision as to vocational re- 
kabilitation, on page 19, be considered as having been read. 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. GOOD. I move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of H. R. 7343, the sundry civil appropria- 
tion bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the sundry civil bill, H. R. 7348, with Mr. TOWNER 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading of 


the bill. 
I desire to be notified when we reach the end 


Mr, MADDEN. 
of a paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the foll sums are ria 
any money in fhe Treasury not ‘otherwise etait fon the 1581 
year ending June 80, 1920, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. PEAT LATS I desire recognition. 

Mr. GOOD. I make the point of order that under the rule 
no motion or amendment is in order except to the provision on 
page 19 relating to vocational education. 

Mr. MADDEN. I insist on a reading of the rule to see 
whether that is true or not. 

Mr. GOOD. I make the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I insist on having the rule read, so that I may 
see whether the point of order is well taken. 

SEVERAL Memeprers. Regular order! 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with the first reading of the bill. 


Mrr BUTLER. 
the second reading. 
CHAIR 


That has been done under the rule. This is 


The MAN. The first reading of the bill has already 
been dispensed with. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask for the regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask that the rule be read, to see whether 
the gentleman's point of order is well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rules that the rule provides that 
no amendment is in order except an amendment to the particular 
section referred to in the rule, on page 19. 

Mr. BUTLER. You can not even move to strike out the last 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, if that rule pro- 
vides that you can not amend any part of this bill except one 

Mr. BUTLER. It does that. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Then I ask unanimous consent to 
png ee eee bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that the Chair has alrendy ruled that that can not 
be done in Committee of the Whole, the House having ordered 
otherwise. 
are. SAUNDERS of Virginia. ‘Will the Chair hear me on 

Mr. MADDEN. I object, Mr. Chairman, if necessary, so that 
there need be no diseussion about it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I just want to say this—— 

Mr. WALSH. The point of order has been made—the objec- 
tion has been made. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It does not make any differ- 
ence if the objection has been made. I am arguing a point of 
order to the Chair, and the Chair has recognized me, and there 
is no force in this House that can take me off the floor under 
those circumstances. 

Mr. WALSH. There is no point of order pending. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The point of order has been 
raised, and I asked to be heard on it, on the right to make a 
request for unanimous consent in eommittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman started to argue a point 
of order that the Chair had already decided, but the Chair 
has the right to recognize the gentleman, and the Chair has 
done so. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The Chair has that right 
absolutely, and nobody can take me off my feet on that except 
the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has the right to recognize the 
gentleman from Virginia, and has done so, on the point of 
order. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, what I wish 
to say in this connection is this: It is perfectly true that in 
Committee of the Whole we can not do anything by unanimous 
consent that would affect the procedure in the House, or usurp 
the power of the House by undertaking to give rights that are 
in excess of our authority, as for instance to give leave to 
extend remarks generally in the Recozsp. The Recor is not a 
committee publication. But with respect to proceedings in the 
Committee of the Whole, we may facilitate them by omitting 
by unanimous consent to do something that is not of the 
essence. Suppose we take such action. Who is there to gainsay 
us, and since we do not report the steps taken in the Committee 
of the Whole in detail, what evidence will there be when we 
return to the House of our unanimous consent proceeding? 
There is no rule of which I have any cognizance which under- 
takes to say that the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
shall not put a request for unanimous whatever it may 
be. There is no likelihood that mischief will result from action 
sought by unanimous consent, for the reason that one objection 
will reject the request. I have seen many things done in Com- 
mittee of the Whole by unanimous consent which were con- 
trary to the provisions of some House rule, but the public busi- 
ness was expedited by this action. At times action is taken in 
Committee of the Whole by unanimous consent, which at other 
times has been refused. For instance, I have seen the time 
for general debate which had been fixed in the House, extended 
by unanimous consent in Committee of the Whole. This request 
to dispense with this reading relates to us, to our authority, 
to our action, te our proceedings exclusively. To read this 
bill is pure formality that will accomplish nothing, save to waste 
our time. If by unanimous consent we omit that action, the 
validity of our report to the House and consequent disposition 
of the same, will be in no wise affected. 

Mr. WALSH. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 
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Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman contend, if the House |. 


adopts a rule for certain procedure in the consideration of a 
measure, that when the House resolves itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole the committee can abrogate that rule by 
a request to dispense with the reading if objection is made? 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not if objection is made, 
certainly not. I am not contending for that proposition: but 
for the right on our part to facilitate our own p in 
Committee of the Whole by unanimous consent. The time of 
general debate in the Committee of the Whole is primarily 
fixed in the House, but suppose after we get into Committee 
of the Whole, we agree amongst ourselves to debate generally 
for a longer period, how will that affect the validity of our 
ultimate action? What is the difference in substance between 
that action, and in beating the devil about the bush by taking 
up the bill under the five-minute rule and after reading a 
paragraph agree by unanimous consent that a Member shall 
proceed for an hour out of order? As I have stated I have 
seen general debate excluded by unanimous consent in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Moreover I contend that that action was 
perfectly proper and parliamentary. 

Do the Members of this body realize that most of our proceed- 
ings in the Committee of the Whole by unanimous consent are 
in contravention of some rule of the House, and there is no 
difference in authority and effect between a special rule for 
action on a given measure, and the general rules under which 
we may consider another bill. If by unanimous consent we can 
waive, or dispense with formal procedure imposed by the gen- 
eral rules upon proceedings in Committee of the Whole, we can 
dispense by like unanimity with provisions of the same char- 
acter in a special rule under which we may chance to be oper- 
ating. This it seems to me, must be a patent and unescapable 
conclusion, 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. GOOD. ‘The gentleman realizes that this is a pretty im- 
portant bill, and I think the gentleman will agree that any- 
thing of the kind ought not to be done in the committee, but 
that we should go into the House to do it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the thing proposed to be 
done jeopardized in anywise this bill I would not suggest this 
action. Further if request was made for any action that would 
in any conceivable degree imperil the future of this measure, I 
would be the first to object to it, but I defy anyone to point 
out how, or in what way, if we dispense with the reading of 
this measure by unanimous consent, that fact will ever appear 
in the House when we report this bill with our conclusions. 
The bill would be taken up in the House for action on the re- 
port of the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, and dis- 
posed- of in order. The regularity of that disposition would 
not be affected by the fact that we had saved several very 
precious hours for more important work than remaining in 
session for a reading to which no one would give the slightest 
attention. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Where the Committee of the Whole is 
required to perform a certain act, is it not within the power of 
the committee, by unanimous consent, to dispense with that act? 

Mr, SAUNDERS of Virginia. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. The Committee of the Whole, under 
the rule, must have the bill read, but it seems proper, by unani- 
mous consent, to dispense with the reading. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes; and it is the same as read 
when, by unanimous consent; it is agreed to dispense with the 
reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee can within certain limits 
control its own action, but the committee must act under the 
direction of the House when the House has directed the com- 
mittee so to act. It is not within the power of the committee to 
vary it. The rule adopted provides that at the conclusion of 
general debate the bill shall be read. That is the rule for the 
committee to act upon, and there is no possibilfty of the commit- 
tee changing that rule. The Clerk will read. 

ae Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 

FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


3 rehabilitation : For an additional amount for carrying out 
8 of the act entitled “An act to provide for the vocational 
ehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled sons dis- 
caret from the military or naval forces of the United pts and for 
other purposes,” approved June 27, 1918; as amended, in eludin ling pan 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, 
binding to be done at the Government Printing Office, law 
of reference, and periodicals, $6,000,000, of which sum not 1 


bia if N i is not 2 e „ bulldings by the 
Public C That no person (except the 
members. of the Fed Board for Provided. ‘Th Education) shall be 

by. sald out of the appropriation contained in or Ae other act 
a R ini 2,5 per annum a 


rote 28 in excess o 
$3,500 each, 70 at $3,000 each, 60 at $2,750 each, $0 100 gach, 5505 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 51 8 by striking 
out the sum of $6,000,000 and inserting $8,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 1890 amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendmen Mr. MADDEN : ik 

28 600.0 oy Strike out the sum of $6,000,000 and 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, according to the statement 
made by the gentleman from Iowa, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, it seems that it will take anywhere 
from $18,000,000 to $25,000,000 to do the work of rehabilitating 
the wounded soldiers. And while he says that no estimate for 
more than $4,000,000 was ever made in the regular way, in addi- 
tion to that provided for in the act reported from the Committee 
on Education, yet he says that beyond any doubt it will take at 
least $18,000,000. The proposal is to appropriate $6,000,000, and 
that is in addition to the amount appropriated under the voca- 
tional act, which will make a total of $12,000,000. 

The President of the United States said in his veto message 
of this measure that not less than $8,000,000 would be needed to 
meet the emergency that is now before us. I am for rehabilitat- 
ing the soldier at whatever cost, and I am not for making the 
appropriation by piecemeal on the theory that we can meet the 
emergency in deficiency bills at some future time. I am in fayor 
of appropriating money to meet the need now and not some 
other timé. This is the time, and this is the hour, and there can 
be no excuse for reporting a bill with the same amount that has 
been rejected through the veto of the President. If it takes 
$18,000,000, or mayhap $25,000,000, to meet the needs of these 
men who come before us and say that $12,000,000 is enough, let 
us appropriate that sum. 

Complaint is made by the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations that those in charge of the rehabilitation of these 
soldiers have been unable to say how many men would need 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not now, thank you. We must all realize 
that no man living can tell how many men will need it until the 
war is over. No man living can tell how many of the wounded 
men would need rehabilitation until they have served a period of 
treatment in the hospitals in this country and in France. And 
as time goes by it will undoubtedly be proved beyond any ques- 
tion that more of these men will need that treatment, need the 
education, need the rehabilitation, for many of them are not 
going to be cured of what might in the beginning seem to be 
but a very slight wound. 

And so I say that we have an obligation, a greater obligation 
than was eyer imposed upon a legislative body in all the 
world, and that obligation is to see beyond question that what- 
ever funds may be needed are supplied for the rehabilitation of 
these men. 

They are unable to make a living for themselves; otherwise 
yocational education would not have been provided, and no man 
is permitted to enter this yocational educational institution 
except the men who must be reconstructed. And shall we say 
that a million or two million dollars is to stand in the way of 
reconstruction of men who gave their all for the flag, who 
buckled on their armor and went forth where battles raged 
to offer for the Nation's life the lifeblood of their hearts? Are 
we to say that the appropriation bill must carry six and not 
eight million dollars? Shall we stand upon the order of the 
amount? We have already expended $51,500,000,000 for the 
war, and we have left 112,500 American boys buried on the 
fields of France, and I say the time has come when America, 
through its Congress, must speak, and now is the time to 
increase the appropriation. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the gentleman from [Illinois 
[Mr. MADDEN] : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


te 8 oras the following substitute for the amendment 
offer: 
Trend th the bill 2 "striking out the res * $6,000,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures “ $12,000,000,” and add at the end of the 
provision after the word “each” the following 8 to wit: 
“And provided . That not more than per cent of all ap- 
oropeia tions made by Congress on this subject shalt be be used for the 
payment of salaries.” 


1919. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 


I have been sitting here and listening to Members discuss this- 


subject, and everyone, without exception, has expressed unlim- 
ited sympathy with, and a perfect willingness to aid, those who 
have met with misfortunes in the war. I thought possibly this 
amendment would give them the opportunity to demonstrate 
whether or not they meant what they said, and extend to all 
who were Injured in the war an opportunity to reap the benefits 
of the rehabilitation act and not have it limited to a few. Let 
me state a few facts from the hearings, and if any man believ- 
ing these facts can escape from the conclusion that it will take 
$18,000,000 or more, then I do not know what mathematics mean. 

Mr. Munroe says, in round numbers, there are 14,000 men in 
training in this service now. It takes $80 per month under 
the compensation law Zor each unmarried man, $115 for a man 
with a wife, and $125 for a man with a wife and one child, and 
so on up, according to the number of children he has, as pro- 
vided by the compensation act. This makes an average of $1,200 
per year for each man in training. It takes $200 a year for 
tuition for each man, which makes the amount $1,400 a year 
per man for compensation and tuition alone. Multiply $1,400 a 
year by 14,000 and you have over $19,000,000. Escape it if you 
can. If you want to provide for these boys, you ought to appro- 
priate the necessary money to accommodate all who apply. Be 
men and meet the issue; be not penny wise and pound foolish 
when making appropriations to be used for the benefit of those 
who on foreign fields upheld our flag so bravely and so gloriously. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If I understand the reading of the gentle- 
man’s amendment, he provides for $12,000,000? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. ‘Twelve million dollars in this bill, and 
that, in addition to the $6,000,000 appropriated the other day for 
this purpose in the vocational education act, making a total of 
$18,000,000. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman would 

perms, I wish he would tell us how he fixed the percentage of 
salary. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. The way I fixed the percentage to be ex- 
pended in salaries and the reason I did it is to keep the organi- 
zation, if it be so inclined, from spending in the payment of 
salaried officers the appropriation we make for the benefit of 
the soldiers. 

Under the bill as reported by the committee the board in con- 
trol of the rehabilitation activities have unlimited power to 
employ an unlimited number of civilian employees at salaries 
between twenty-five and twenty-six hundred dollars each per 
year. I do not say that this board will abuse this discretion, 
but believe it the duty of Congress to throw sufficient safeguards 
around this appropriation to guarantee that the money we 
appropriate will be applied to the rehabilitation of the soldiers 
and not squandered in the payment of salaries to numberless 
civilian employees throughout the country. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. But how does the gentleman arrive at the 
18 per cent? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I based it on the present salary basis of 
the board, and found that 18 per cent of the $18,000,000 will 
give $3,240,000 for salaries, which is, I believe, about the amount 
they are now paying in salaries, and I feel that more than one- 
sixth of an appropriation of this size ought to be sufficient for 
salaries of employees to conduct and supervise the operation of 
this institution. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Does not that include operating expenses, 
office, and all that—general expenses? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No; it includes only salaries. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the gentleman appropriates $18,000,000 
altogether and then shows that it is necessary to expend 
$3,000,000 and odd for salaries, he will be $3,000,000 short. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Certainly, but I figure that in this way: 
It usually takes about 10 months to train a soldier. That leaves 
$200 per year to spare for each soldier. In other words, the 
$1,400 is calculated for the full 12 months. It would take about 
10 months on an average to train a soldier, which would leave 
$200 per soldier to make up for extra expenses. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Eighteen million dollars was figured on a 
12-months’ basis? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes; but it does not take 12 months. It 
takes 10 months, although some may take more. I submit that 
proposition to the House, and I say that we should meet the 
issue and that we should not be penny wise and pound foolish. 
We should not be parsimonious with these soldiers; we should 
not run any chance of excluding even one single man whom it is 
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necessary to rehabilitate. It is the most sacred and the highest 
duty of this Government, as far as the resources of the Govern- 
ment will permit, to restore the impaired ability to earn a liveli- 
hood to each of our soldier boys who were injured in this war, 
Those boys who responded to their country’s call, offered their 
lives for their country’s sake, fearlessly invaded the gas-poisoned 
forests, held trenches against overwhelming odds, went over 
the top, and carried the tide of battle against the Hun at the 
point of the bayonet, and in so doing received serious wounds 
and material injury, which impaired their ability to earn a 
living. It is the duty of this Government to restore that im- 
paired ability as far as it is humanly possible to do so, and any 
Member of Congress who fails to cheerfully respond to a gener- 
ous discharge of this duty disgraces his high office and should 
be scourged from the House with a whip of scorpion tails. 

But reverting again to the facts. There are 14,000 men whose 
applications have been approved for the rehabilitation training, 
aud it will take over $19,000,000 for maintenance and tuition 
alone to train these men. This makes no provision for medical 
attention, for car fare, and for administration work. This makes 
no provision for the thousands of other wounded soldiers who 
are daily applying for this training or no provision even for the 
examination and survey of other applicants who have been 
wounded and are seeking to be benefited by this law. There is 
an average of 150 wounded soldiers per day applying for this 
training, and this appropriation makes no provision for them. 

If we mean what we profess and perform our duty to these 
boys who so gallantly and courageously served their country, we 
must act now and restore their impaired ability as far as it is 
within our power to do so, that life to them may be less burden- 
some and more pleasant. This is an undertaking that can not 
be postponed, and the statement that we can take care of them 
in a deficiency appropriation bill is misleading and hypocritical, 
as every Member of this House knows that the appropriation we 
make now will limit and confine the work and result in the ex- 
clusion of many wounded soldiers from the benefits of the re- 
habilitation act. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman's idea 
is about right, and I am going to vote for his amendment, but 
does he think there is any danger of the President’s vetoing it 
because we make it too much? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I think not. I call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the President in his veto message said it 
would take $8,000,000 alone for subsistence of only 8,000. Our 
figures show there are 14,000, and that they are coming in at the 
rate of 150 a day. Therefore, if anything, the appropriation is 
too small even if my amendment is adopted. I do not think the 
President will veto it, but I do think the President was right in 
vetoing the bill because this appropriation was too small. In- 
stead of being criticized by Republicans in the House, he should 
be commended. He of all men realizes the duty of this Govern- 
ment to take care of the wounded boys, and he of all men will 
see that this Government does its duty toward these boys. If 
Congress does not make an adequate appropriation to take care 
of these wounded soldiers, I sincerely hope the President will 
veto the bill again. 

Ah, gentlemen, if you will talk with some of these wounded 
soldiers who have come back, you will find that they went 
through hell itself for our country and its cause. If, therefore, 
they went through hell for us, we ought to be willing to go to 
hell for them. It is true, by their heroic action and victory 
they have “inscribed their lofty name a light, a landmark on 
the cliffs of fame,” but they can not live on fame alone. We 
must therefore make adequate provision for their rehabilitation, 
as far as possible, and compensate them for their impaired abili- 
ties, to the end that no American soldier who was injured in this 
war shall ever feel humiliated, become a beggar on the streets, 
or become an inmate of a charitable institution. Unless ade- 


-quate provision is made for them, I shall vote against the bill. 


Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Is it proper under the rules to amend this 
bill to increase the amount to be allowed for each individual's 
education? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I do not think there is any question about 
that. I think so. 

Mr. DENISON. I think it ought to be a little bit more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I call the attention of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUCH- 
ANAN] to the fact that Mr. Munroe, the same man who made the 
statement the gentleman has quoted, on page 72, and Mr. Mc- 
Intosh, also, states that it would cost approximately $25,000,000 
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for the year, and Mr. Munroe said he thought probably that 
would not be enough. Of course, Mr. Munroe said he did not 
know anything about it. 

Now, I think we ought to act upon this matter in a big way 
and in a way that will reflect credit upon the Members of this 
‘House. I do not believe there has ever been a time since this 
law was enacted when anybody wanted to deprive a single 
soldier of this rehabilitation service. Every Member of the 
House wants to grant every dollar necessary, but after all we 
must be careful in making these appropriations that we do not 
invite waste and extravagance all along the line. It is not alone 
in the payment of salaries that waste will take place. Now, 
in regard to the amendment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Manpen]. The gentleman says that the President asks for 
$8,000,000, or rather stated in his message it would require 
$8,000,000, and therefore he makes his amendment in that 
amount. Now, I call his attention to the fact there has been 
appropriated and is already available under the bill which 
passed the House and Senate and has been signed by the Presi- 
dent, amending section 2 of the act, $6,000,000 for this service. 
This bill carries $6,000,000 for this service; the two bills carry, 
therefore, $12,000,000. I do not know whether that will be sufi- 
cient or not. No man living knows whether it will be sufficient 
or net. Mr. Munroe, vice president of the board, when he was 
before the committee on Sunday, when he was asked the follow- 
ing questions by Mr. Mac, said: 

Mr. Manz. The probability is that the average would not exceed 
10,000. Do I understand you estimate the number at 20,000? 

Mr. Muxnon. It may be 20,000. I do not know. 

Mr. Macs. You do not know anything about it? 

Mr. Moxnon. Nobody can foretell it; nobody knows. 

Now, with this service in its infancy, with the desire on the 
part of Congress to give every dollar that is necessary, I ask 
the House to be sane and calm and to do that which is the 
businesslike thing to do; and if at any time there appears 
that the $12,000,000 will not be sufficient it will take only 48 
hours after the estimate has been made to the committee to 
report out a bill granting ali that is required to supply the 
deficiency. I submit that is the orderly way to proceed—that 
is the way the business men of the country would have this 
Congress to proceed ; it is the way these soldiers would have us 
proceed—and not proceed without any estimate before us except 
the wild statement of what it may cost. If you went on that 
kind of an estimate, if that side of the House wants to appro- 
priate $12,000,000, they ought to take the responsibility; but I 
believe this side of the House—that stands for economy, 
that stands for the elimination of waste [applause]—should 
say that, even when it comes to appropriating for the soldier, 
we propose to appropriate the money in a businesslike way— 
appropriate all that is necessary, but not millions upon millions 
upon the statement of a man who says, “I do not know how 
much it will take; no one knows.” [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
may I have the attention of the membership for just a moment 
to see whether we have not some confusion here? The bill as 
passed from the Committee on Education carried $6,000,000. 
The sundry civil appropriation bill provided $6,000,000 in lieu 
of that $6,000,000. That would have left $6,000,000 for the ad- 
ministration of this work this year. The President asked for 
$2,000,000 additional, which would have made $8,000,000. The 
law providing $6,000,000 is signed and the money is provided. 
This asks $6,000,000 more, which is $12,000,000, which is $4,000,- 
000 more than the President asks for, and if I am incorrect I 
should like to be corrected. That is my understanding after 
looking into it carefully. We are giving $4,000,000 more than 
the President asked for in his message. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. MADDEN. Who said that? 

Mr. FESS. I say it in view 

Mr. MADDEN. Does anybody verify it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. I think I can verify it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not mean to insinuate—— 

Mr. FESS. I understand the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will attempt to verify it. 

Mr. GOOD. That is exactly a correct statement. The gen- 
tleman has stated the case correctly. The bill from the Com- 
mittee on Education which passed carried $6,000,000. If this 
bill passes in the form it is reported, it will carry $6,000,000, or 
$12,000,000 in all will be available. 

Mr. FESS. In my time let me ask the chairman that if the 
bill as reported from his committee had been adopted and had 
become the law we would have had only $6,000,000 for this 
service? 

Mr. GOOD. 


That is ccrroct. 


Mr. FESS. Now we will have $12,000,000. That means 
$4,000,000 more than the President asked in his veto message, 
and that is the reason I am willing to support the matter which 
is before us. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the gentleman will per- 
mit, is it not a fact that the President in his veto message re- 
ferred to $8,000,000 as covering only subsistence and did not 
therefore take into consideration the $8,000,000 as covering 
tuition, travel allowance, medical staff, or administration or 
anything else? 

Mr. FESS. If we had passed the bill under the instructions 
of the President we would have had $8,000,000. As it is we 
are having $12,000,000. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The President said $8,- 
000,000 would be needed for subsistence for 4,000 men. We are 
now presented with an entirely different statement for which 
we are appropriationg not only for subsistence, for tuition, 
traveling allowance, and so forth, but for a larger number of 
men. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. The fact still remains we are 
giving the soldiers $4,000,000 more than the President asked 


‘for, and it seems to me it is a justifiable reason for passing it. 


8 MADDEN. But not anything like we ought to appro- 
a 

Mr. FESS. That might be, but we can easily increase it 

when demanded. : 
Mr. DONOVAN. Assuming that to be a fact, of which I 
have some doubt, and from the gentleman’s point of view pos- 
sibly it is, is it not a fact that the problem which now con- 
fronts this board is that it will take a greater amount than 
$12,000,000? 

Mr. FESS. It probably will take more. I think that would 
be sufficiently cared for under a deficiency bill. But what I 
am trying to correct is the statement that this bill is not meet- 
ing the requirements of the veto message. It goes away be- 
yond the requirement. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Does not the President in his message 
say that this $8,000,000 would only cover under the estimate 
what the instructors would draw in salary, and says specifically 
that there will be nothing left for the tuition? 

Mr. FESS. Unless you gave the $8,000,000 instead of the 
$6,000,000. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Did he not say in his message that the 
$8,000,000 would only pay for tuition and would leave nothing 
for the operation? 

Mr. FESS. I still insist that the bill is going further than 
the President’s suggestion in his veto message. 

Mr. GOOD. The concluding paragraph of the President's 
message contains the following: 

I therefore return the bill with the hope that the Congress will recon- 
sider this section of the law, restore the $6,000,000 appropriated under 
the act amending section 2, and most liberally revise salary limita- 
tions, so that this beneficent work may go on, and go on at once. 

And we went even further than that. 

Mr. FESS. That would leave $4,000,000 less than we now are 
granting. I speak in the most thorough sympathy with the 
efforts for rehabilitation, as every Member knows, and if the 
$12,000,000 is not enough I shall be one of the first men to urge 
the committee to vote more. However, it seems to me that this 
is a very generous allotment from the standpoint of what here- 
tofore was considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GOOD. I want to see if we can not agree as to the time 
on this amendment and amendments thereto. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Chairman, that all debate on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] and all amendments 
thereto, as well as all other amendments as to the amount, be 
limited to 45 minutes. : 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does that include the prohibition of offer- 
ing an amendment to strike out the words “or any other act,” 
as contained in the proviso? 

Mr. GOOD. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Reserving the right to object, was I in- 
cluded in the schedule of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goon]? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amendment and amendments 
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thereto, and all amendments fixing the amount contained in 
the paragraph, shall be limited to 45 minutes, 

Mr. MADDEN. I object. 

Mr. GOOD. Then I move that all debate on that portion of 
the bill be limited to 45 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
moves that all debate on this amendment and amendments 
thereto, and all amendments fixing the amount contained in 
the paragraph, be limited to 45 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. I thank the Chair. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN] offered a substi- 
tute which I rise to support, and shall give my reasons for it. 
It is apparent from the hearings that it will take at least 
$18,000,000. Understand me, I realize that every man on this 
floor, Democrat and Republican, has voted and will continue to 
vote to give the wounded soldiers every dollar that they may be 
entitled to. And all this political talk I do not take any stock 
in. [Applause.] We are all patriots here. The hearings show 
that $4,000,000 was the proper amount at the time it was 
appropriated. The hearings show that $6,000,000 was the sum 
needed when we came forward with the next appropriation, and 
the later hearings now show, since the veto, that it will require 
at least $18,000,000. We understand that it will even take more 
than that. It is indicated in these hearings that there may 
be 98,000 of these wounded men. ‘True, Congress can appro- 
priate the money as the occasion arises. There is no intention 
on the part of any man on either side of this House to curtail 
that board and its activities. But there is one thing that I shall 
stand for, and that is a limitation on the salaries of these 
school-teachers and professors who are in charge of that work. 
I stand ready to vote every dollar that is necessary to properly 
teach these men and in order to take care of them and sustain 
them and pay their traveling expenses, but I believe that the 
American Congress should not allow salaries of $10,000 and 
$15,000 and $20,000 a year to be given in the name of patriot- 
ism to some $2,509 man to rehabilitate these soldiers and return 
them to practical life; and I shall vote accordingly, because I 
believe it is up to this Congress to in some way curtail the wild 
and extravagant expense that every man can see is going on 
in this country. [Applause.] 

We are here to take care of the soldiers who fought for our 
country, and we should be here, and I am here, to prevent 
profiteers demanding enormous salaries as teachers for supposed 
patriotism, reaching down in the pockets of the taxpayers of 
this country in the name of the soldier. [Applause.] If we do 
not curtail the salaries that will be paid for these instructors, 
you will see them flocking from every quarter of this Republic 
to get to be instructors of these poor wounded soldiers. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. ‘These men can be taught the necessary things to 
rehabilitate them and fix them for practical life by practical 
men on reasonable salaries. And when this Congress agrees 
that the salaries shall be $5,000, $6,000, and $2,500, it seems to 
me that we ought to stand pat and say that we have some com- 
mon sense and know what a man’s services are worth when en- 
gaging in such business. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. QUIN. I can not yield. I have only a short time. 

The salaries of the Army officers are fixed by Congress; the 
salaries of all Government officials are fixed by Congress. Why 
should not this Congress fix the limitation on the men who are 
to instruct these soldiers? We fix the amount that one of these 
wounded soldiers is to receive for compensation and to support 
and maintain him. I desire to see the wounded soldiers get all 
the benefit of this appropriation, instead of a large part of it be- 
ing wasted in extravagant salaries for those in charge of the 
vocational training: 

Why not fix the salaries of the men who shall be charged with 
the responsibility of instructing them? It is the duty of the 
vepresentatives of the people to stand for the protection and the 
safeguarding of the taxpayers of this country at the same time 
that we are upholding the rights of the soldiers and endeavoring 
to give them that to which they are entitled under every phase 
of the circumstances and conditions which now surround them. 
If we are to legislate in the light of past events, we must realize 
that before we get through with the wounded soldiers our bills 
are to go up to $100,000,000 for this splendid purpose instead of 
$18,000,000. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. The Chair will recognize next the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CRAINHTON. ] 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I take it that all of the 
members of the Committee on Appropriations and all of the 
Members of the House realize the desire of the country for 
economy in expenditures, and I take it that we all realize also 
that while that is the desire of the country it is likewise the 
desire that such economy shall not be secured under any cir- 
cumstances at the expense of the soldier, and particularly at 
the expense of those soldiers who by reason of their services 
and their disabilities require education and rehabilitation. So 
the question before us is not one inyolving a difference of feel- 
ing as to the treatment to be given those men, but as to the 
adoption of the method best calculated to secure to those 
soldiers and sailors in the fullest degree und most effective 
manner the assistance which they have earned. 

Now, there are those of us who from contact with the Voca- 
tional Education Board and the study of the hearings have 
come to fear that the disgrace and the scandal which have come 
upon the administration of our relations with the soldiers and 
their families in connection with the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau, which during the war by inefficiency of management in 
thousands of cases denied to the dependents of the boys and 
withheld from them the money and the aid which Congress 
voted them, will be repeated in connection with this Vocational 
Education Board. And that regardless of the amount of money 
you place in the hands of that board, the only way to secure 
desired results with the present constitution of that board is 
for Congress to keep as firm a grip as possible on the situation. 
In other words, instead of giving unlimited amounts of money 
to them blindly, simply because one member of that irrespon- 
sible board gets up and gives a wild guess—-instead of giving 
them unlimited lumps of money on that ground we should give 
them the money we are satisfied they must have, and then 
later on, when the situation develops more clearly and the need 
is well established, if more is needed give it to them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that board has never yet been able to 
tell the Committee on Appropriations definitely and tangibly 
how much they want. More than that, that board does not 
know to-day what it is doing. They can not tell you to-day 
what they did yesterday. They can not tell to-day where their 
offices were yesterday, or where they are to-day. 

The city of Detroit is a large city. You might think that a 
board intrusted with unlimited funds of Government money 
would be able to tell whether they had in the city of Detroit an 
office in operation or not; but they appear not to. At any rate, 
they give out the most contradictory and conflicting statements. 

I have here a letter stating that a Michigan soldier, wounded 
at Chateau-Thierry July 20, 1918, who went to Detroit July 9 
to arrange to secure the benefits of vocational training and on 
arrival there was met with the information that the Detroit 
office of the board had been closed and that to secure the at- 
tention necessary for his enrollment he would have to go to 
Chicago. That experience being called to the attention of the 
board in this city the board, through its superintendent of ad- 
visement and training, Mr. W. I. Hamilton, wrote a letter to the 
brother of the soldier acknowledging, in effect, the closing of 
the Detroit office, saying in substance “ the office is closed and 
you will have to go to Chicago, but we will pay the money to 
send you to Chicago.” That letter was written from the gen- 
eral offices here by a high officer, and a high salaried officer, 
July 12, 

And yet Dr. Prosser, the director of this board, on July 10, 
one day after the wounded soldier found the office doors barred 
against him in Detroit, and two days before Mr. Hamilton’s 
letter giving reasons blaming Congress for the closing, gave 
direct, positive assurance to my colleague, Mr. NicHors, who 
had vigorously brought the matter to his attention, positive 
assurance that the Detroit office of the board would not be 
closed. He furthermore on that occasion informed my col- 
league “that there never has been any intention to close the 
office and no orders have been sent to close it.“ To make 
assurance doubly sure, I am advised, Dr. Prosser called the 
Chicago office of the board, the district office, by telephone 
and was informed by the officer in charge there that no such 
orders had been sent to Detroit from Chicago. 

In other words, the office which the wounded soldier found 
closed on July 9 and was July 12 declared by Mr. Hamilton, 
superintendent of advisement and training, to have been closed 
because of the action of Congress, that same office, it was July 
10 declared by the director and by the district vocational 
officer to be then open, never to have been closed, and not 
intended to-be closed. 

Such diametrically opposing announcements convict the board 
of either gross incapacity with resulting confusion in their 
work or of deliberate insincerity, manifested in deceiving the 
country to the intended prejudice of Congress. In either case 
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from such a board, from such management, the interests of the 
soldiers must suffer. Flinging millions into their care means 
extravagance and waste. We must act through the ageney the 
administration has named, but we need not follow their ili- 
considered guesses not supported by proper showing. Every 
dollar for which proper expenditure can be shown should and 
will be voted. But to double and quadruple in appropriation 
any request made, either to us or to the President, is reckless, 
dangerous, and unnecessary 

The CHAIRMAN, The ti time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I think it is a very unfortunate matter that such an 
important subject should be discussed in Congress with nothing 
injected into it but politics. The gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Craarros] talks about the scandal in the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance and the scandal in other things, and investiga- 
tions on this and that subject—matters which have no relation 
whatever to the question of the rehabilitation of these crippled 
soldiers. If the gentleman and his party keep on investigating 
and spending money as they have started in their administra- 
tion of the affairs of this House, the paramount issue in the 
next Congress will be the investigation of the expenditures of 
their investigating committees. 

The purpose for which I rose mainly was to correct the im- 
pression that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] made as to 
the interpretation of the President’s veto of this bill. He said 
in his statement that the President only asked for $8,000,000. 
E want for the benefit of the House to read exactly what the 
President did say in regard to this appropriation, in the Recorp 
of July 12, in the first column on page 2493. He said: 


The section of the bill bate I now return, which Ji for the appro- 
vides the —— rie $5,000; for all the ex- 


ses of rehabilitation, including 5 prone led men in 
ining, and this sum is — te to bes in of the 3 riation con- 
——— A — act 2 at July —, 1919, amending 2 of the act 
a June 27, 1918.“ Inasmuch ag there are re aae over 4,000 
Wed soldiers, ‘sailors, a marines in 5 Kew neh as 
another 4 will be put into training now ent to 
section 2 has become law, it is clear that even at the woe of only $80 a 
t $8,000,000 will the mere 


wih be gob nore once 
= 2 mpossible to meet the —.— ot the 
seeking the benefits of the re- 
habilitarion act. 

Instead of asking for only $8,000,000, he is stating affirma- 
tively that $8,000,000 will cover only the amount that they 
allowed, basing it upon $80 a month, for their support. If 
there is any duty that we owe to those who risked their lives 
to serve their country, and who came out of the service wounded 
and maimed, it is to rehabilitate them as much as human brains 
and human "genius can do it. We ought to have the best re- 
habilitation hospitals of any country in the world, and to give 
these unfortunate men the benefits of all the brains and all 
the training and all the advantages that money can buy; and, 
so far as I am concerned, I am opposed to giving it to them 
in piecemeals, a few million dollars to-day and a few million 
dollars more to-morrow. [Applause.] In other words, I am 
opposed to compelling this Bureau of Vocational Education to 
come back here every few months begging Congress to appro- 
priate a few million dollars more. The statements of the people 
in charge of this bureau, who ought to know, are that it is 
going to cost at least from $18,000,000 to $25,000,000. If these 
soldiers are to be rehabilitated they ought to be rehabilitated 
now, and they ought not to have to wait, and the machinery 
of this work ought not to be paralyzed on account of imsuf- 
ficient appropriations while they come back here and ask for 
additional money. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Buchanan] provides for $12,000,000 more in addi- 
tion to the $6,000,000 already appropriated im the bill from 
the Committee on Education here a week or two ago, which 
makes $18,000,000. When these gentlemen who have charge 
of it say that it will take at least $18,000,000, if we are going 
te give it to them, why not give it to them now and let the 
soldiers receive the benefit of it? Because the evidence shows 


that these men are coming forward and taking advantage of 
this opportunity by the thousands, and there is no more worthy, 
eleemosynary institution in the world than this rehabilitation 
service and these hospitals for these maimed and disabled sol- 
diers, and we ought to adopt the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas and not make piecemeal of it. 

Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to say to the 
Members of the House that as a member of the subcommittee 
that made the recommendation to the full Committee on Appro- 
priations, which was adopted by the full committee this morn- 
ing, I attended the extensive hearing given to those representing 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education. We gave them 
what in our judgment will be a liberal amount at least for the 
balance of this year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAGEE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Can the gentleman say that the committee 


have given them all that it will cost for this fiscal year? 


Mr. MAGEE. I will say to the gentleman that nobody can 
tell that, but refer the gentleman to page 24 of the hearings 

Mr. MADDEN. Is the gentleman willing to admit that there 
are 14,000 of these men who are now ready for training? 

Mr. MAGEE. There are 5,200 now in training, according to 
the hearings. 

Mr. MADDEN. And how many are there waiting? 

Mr. MAGEE. As I recall there are some seven or eight thou- 
sand more waiting. 

Mr. MADDEN. Waiting? 

Mr. MAGEE. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. And it will cost $1,400 per year per man, 
will it not? 

Mr. MAGEE. Nobody can tell what it will cost. 

Mr. MADDEN. So that it will cost $18,000,000 or $20,000,000 


y? 
Mr. MAGEE. I will call the attention of the gentleman to 
page 24 of the hearings. 
Mr. CALDWELL, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MAGEE. I can not yield. I am referring to the state- 
ments in the hearings. 
Mizar CALDWELL. I desire to call the gentleman’s attention 
something that is not in the hearings. 
a MAGEE. This is what Mr. Holder says: 
Mr. HOLDER. We are — ti conan the same experience as an insur- 
ance company or a gro’ cern, and we have not iw on business 


long enough to quote gre . — so that it is im 
as much as we would like to do so. 


Everybody concedes that. Now then, if an appro- 
priation should be made that is not sufficient for the ose, Con 

at any tine I am sure, would willingly respond and give 
mone. t seems to me we ought to oe es 
romni — those lines. I do not like the thro 
out that the Members of Co: s are not yg. to vote to give all 
the moneys that are reasonably necessary or all t 

ber pron to fulfHI these purposes. I do not like that. 

no spirit of that sort should exist, and any talk or intimation of that 
sort is the cheapest kind of claptrap, poli 1 claptrap, 108 a ht call 
it. f do not like that, and I de not think it is warranted. nk we 
ought to get down to some reasonable basis, © we ean, with the under: 
standing that the men who are 5 will get all 
the 3 they will require for the oe is my judgment 


Now, if you will turn to page 73 of the hearings you will find 
there further suggestions along this line. 

Mr. Macer. You do not know a ing about it? 

Mr. MUNROE. Nobody can fo it; nobody knows. 

Mr. MAGEE. It is a matter of —.—. 

Mr. Muxnon. Absolutely. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MAGEE. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Does the gentleman know how many men 
there are in hospitals who have not made application yet for the 
rehabilitation training? 

Mr. MAGEE. The number is estimated in the hearings. 

Mr. CALDWELL. I will tell the gentleman, It is between 
50,000 and 100,000. 

Mr. MAGEE. We should not appropriate any greater amount 
of money than is reasonably necessary to enable the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education to carry on this work. I think 
it will be apparent to any Member of the House who reads these 
hearings that we — to retain some control of these salaries 


and put some limitation upon them. [Applause.] 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the courtesy of 
the Chair and of the committee in granting me time when I 

already spoken once. 

As I stated earlier to-day, the problem which confronts us 
here is a definite, ascertainable problem, and it has its solu- 
tion. There are gentlemen here who embark in oratory and 
flights of fancy and who waive us aside, but the fact is that 
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there are a definite number of men now in training and ready 
for training. There are 13,757 men, or substantially 14,000 men. 
Last month there were submitted for training 150 men a day. 
This month, in July, there have been approved for training 76 
men a day. The Committee on Appropriations say that the 
right amount can not be definitely arrived at by computation. 
Now, gentlemen criticize the Board for Vocational Training. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] said—I do not 
know what the adjective was he used, but it was not compli- 
mentary, it was undeserved and unfair; but do these men 
on the Appropriations Committee, does the chairman with 
his vast knowledge of minute and infinitesimal things pertain- 
ing to the departments in the Government—does the gentle- 
man know how much this is to cost? He does not pretend to 
make a prophecy. Where are you going to get the tangible 
figures to. approximate, if you want to be generous and fair? 
You are going to the Vocational Board for the estimate. In the 
next six months, from indications now availcble, there will be 
14,186 men plus 13,000 men now in training. It is simply a 
matter of mathematical computation—multiply 14,136 by $1,400 
a year for training and subsistence and you have the answer. 

This country last year paid $222,000,000 for pensions. You 
know that this will alleviate and reduce pensions relative to 
the World War. 

Another point overlooked by the Appropriations Committee 
is that they gave to the War Risk Insurance Bureau an ap- 
propriation of $8,800,000 for the support of these same men. 
Now, this is nothing but a marshaling of funds from the War 
Risk Insurance under section 2 and placing it with the Voea- 
tional Board for Education and Training. Do not lose sight of 
that fact, and if you do adopt the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas, for $12,000,000 in addition to the $6,000,000, you 
are then only giving a part of what is actually needed to sue- 
cessfully carry on the great work. 

Are you going to give these needed funds in piecemeal? 
When the Appropriations Committee recommends $6,000,000 
do they do it out of any generosity of the heart? Why did they 
send for the board to get an estimate if they could get any 
better sort of one? Why bother with this tyrannical ineom- 
petent board of voestional educators? Why did the committee 
send for them? They took advantage of the board’s require- 
ment as stated, and they lopped off $2,000,000 from the $6,000,000 
requested. Do you want to continue that? It is a problem of 
mathematics and very elementary. There is no man here 
whether he is educated or not—it is elementary, it is a problem 
of mathematical progression. The money is needed to maintain 
this project and you must-give it or wipe out the whole system. 
I trust that the House will adopt the Buchanan amendment be- 
cause it is the nearest amount to meet the financial requirement 
for the work to be done, and if you do it you will be doing only 
partial justice. You will then be giving only $18,000,000 as 
against $222,000,000 which is given in pensions for the past 
wars of our Nation. 

This is not to continue indefinitely. It is presumed that it 
will terminate in three years. Last month there came to this 
country 365,000 men demobilized, and among those were a great 
list of casuals, There is no man, there is not any human being, 
Who can tell absolutely how many of these men will come for 
this training. By reason of your act here in inereasing the 
allowance for support during training from $75 to $80 and $100, 
you have made it more attractive to the soldiers. They came 
home from overseas and many of them went immediately -to 
their homes. Now, you have made it attractive by increasing 
the amount so they can decently support their families while 
they themselves are away at training. They have had their 
home welcome. They are now coming back in great numbers 
be 8 for training and it thus increases this work. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, when the President left this country to return to France, 
just after the adjournment of the last Congress, he made a pub- 
lie statement in which he criticized the action of the Senate in 
failing to pass some of the largest supply bills, and called atten- 
tion particularly to the failure of Congress to pass the appro- 
priation for the Railroad Administration. He pointed out how 
critical was the financial condition of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, but he made no mention of the failure to pass the 
bill containing the provision for the Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Now, when the new appropriation bill for the Railroad Admin- 
istration came before Congress last month the estimate was 
for $1,200,000,000, if I remember right. The Director General 
said that amount was necessary. The appropriation that was 
carried in the bill was only $750,000,000, or $450,000,000 less than 
the amount estimated by the Railroad Administration as actu- 


ally necessary for the railroads. And yet the President ap- 
proved that bili and signed it, without any protest or complaint. 

I am unable to reconcile his action in approving that bill, 
which was $450,000,000 short of the amount estimated to be 
absolutely necessary, with his action in returning this bill with 
a veto simply because he thought it was somewhat less than the 
amount estimated to be necessary. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; for a brief question. 

Mr. BEE. Does not the gentleman see the difference between 
an inanimate railroad and a mangled human soldier? 

Mr. DENISON. The President in his statement when he left 
the country in March called attention to the critical condition 
of the railroads as the result of the failure of the Senate to pass 
the railroad appropriation bill; but he did not mention this ques- 
tion, and taking the President’s own statement for it, I am sure 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop} and his committee have 
not been trying to economize at all at the expense of the 
wounded soldiers of the country, and everyone here knows he 
has not been doing so. The bill we passed carried $6,000,000 
for voeational education, an amount sufficient to answer all 
the demands for many months to come, if not for the entire 
year. Yes, of course there is a difference between railroads 
and mangled soldiers, but that is entirely irrelevant to the 
question. Evidently there are some who have thought there 
was at least a difference in their votes and political influence. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? > 

Mr. DENISON. No; I have not the time. I do not think 
the committee have been trying to economize at the expense of 
anyone. They have been simply trying to use good business 
judgment in the matter of making appropriations. For that I 
think the committee should be commended. 

But the President by his veto of this bill has put the Members 
of the House in the attitude of not doing their full duty to the 
wounded soldiers. Everyone knows that is not the case, and 
to that extent the President has done the Members of Congress 
an injustice. And, so far as I am concerned, I am not going 
to let the President get by with any deal of that kind. I am 
going to vote for the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BucHANAN]. I am willing to give to the wounded 
soldiers every dollar that can be wisely expended for their 
benefit. The amendment of the gentleman from Texas provides 
several million dollars more for the rehabilitation of wounded 
soldiers than the President has recommended, but I shall vote 
for it just the same. 

I have not said a word in the House receniiy, in fact, not 
anything at all. as to what I would do for the wounded sviciers, 
I do not believe much in talking along that line. I think we 
would better act rather than talk. Talk is cheap; and making 
a political football out of the wounded soldier’s cause ought to 
be beneath our dignity. In the arrangement made here in the 
House since the Republicans came into control, I am allowed 
one little job at $1,200 a year as a matter of patronage, and I 
am bringing a young man here to take that job who lost his 
right arm at Chateau-Thierry. He is a right-handed man, and 
he has to learn how to write again with his left hand. I think 
he will be out here in the document room. You gentlemen of 
the House who go there will sooner or later see him. He may 
be a little awkward at first and unable to perform all of his 
duties as gracefully as others would, but when he comes I be- 
speak for him that kindly consideration which I am sure all of 
the Members of the House are willing to give to one whose 
right arm lies buried under the sod of France—a sacrifice for 
you and for me. I am going to do that to show my appreciation 
for the men who have come back from the war wounded, and I 
think that is about as substantial a way of doing it as either 
getting up here on the floor of the House and making a long, 
noisy speech, telling them what a friend you are to the soldiers, 
or sending a veto message here trying to put the Members of 
the House, who have been honestly economizing and making 
appropriations upon a sound business basis, in the attitude of not 
being willing to do all that ought to be done for the soldiers 
when that is not the fact. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I can not understand why the 
President has been subjected to so much criticism on the floor 
of this House for vetoing the sundry civil appropriation bill 
when his action is indorsed by the very House itself or will be 
through the bringing in of an amendment by the Committee 
on Appropriations of $6,000,000 more for vocational education 
than the sundry civil bill carried when it passed. The admis- 
sion is thereby made by such critics that they did not realize the 
necessities for caring for this vocational training. 

I want to read a few extracts from the statement of Mr. Mun- 
roe, vice chairman of the Vocational Board, in his testimony 
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before the Appropriations Committee, since the veto, as to the 
amount that is necessary: 


Consequently these men to whom we are already obligated for their 
hinpoet and tuition fees will be $1,400 a year which multiplied by 


14,000 is somewhere, as I figure it, about $18,000,000 required merely 


for the board, lodging, and tuition of these men. Now, that makes no 
provision for their medical care. A great many of them, of course, will 
need very careful care. It makes no provision for their supervision 
while they are in this course of 3 and, as you know, gentlemen, 
we have to very carefully supervise their courses to see that they are 
carried out as we have planned them to be. It makes no provision for 
the necessary travel which many of them must take from one place to 
another. It makes no provision for the administration of a work of 
this size and there is nothing left absolutely for taking up the problem 
of the thousands and thousands of other men who have already been 
surveyed up to the number of 98,000, That is, we have placed under 
the system 12,000, we are obligated to train about 14,000, that makes 
26,000, and in addition to that there are 76,000 men who have been 
surveyed and whose cases must be followed up as quickly as possible. 
We have registered a total of 147,000 cases, of which there are 49, 
men who have never been followed up at all and who must be followed 
up at once. The estimate is that there are probably 60,000 or 70,000 
more men still in hospitals and still in the fleld, and many of those are 
passibly not on our rolls at all. 

Consequently, gentlemen, the figures that we have ahead of us, as we 
have told you i apg are figures that no one could foresee. e are 
growing every day. The average number of cases that is pen acted 
upon every day by our district offices is 150, which has to be added to 
the figure I have already given you. No one can foresee the size of 
this problem during the coming year. 

As we have said repeatedly at the hearings before your committee 
and to Members of both Houses, we take it for granted that when 
Congress passed this legislation in June, 1918, they proposed that this 
job should be done not only thoroughly but that it should be done 
promptly, and that no disabled boy should be kept waiting for more than 
a reasonable length of time before he should be put into training, 

This House can not afford not to give this appropriation for 
this training, because the board needs it now. We contemplate 
getting back the last of all of these wounded men, ready to be 
examined by this board, in a few months, and the strain upon 
the resources of the Vocational Board will come within that 
time. It does not behoove Congress to say that this board shall 
be hampered by a lack of money; that the Congress shall be 
hesitant about offering these men the facilities they need to be- 
come reconstructed. 

When the very life of this Nation was at stake and the 
liberties and safety not only of our own citizens but of those 
of the allied world were in jeopardy, the American soldiers, 
sailors, and marines did not hesitate to offer their lives as a 
sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. Neither they nor those 
who held them dear refused to have their lives and safety 
appropriated in defense of civilization and all that mankind 
cherishes and yalues highest; and yet it seems that a Repub- 
lican majority of this House is refusing to appropriate now the 
dollars that are necessary to give the Americans who suffered 
wounds in this war the right and opportunity to be restored 
physically, and to a life of usefulness when peace has come 
upon us. 

It is a strange doctrine of economy—stranger, too, when it 
is remembered that scarcely eight months ago every dollar and 
resource of this Nation was pledged to a process of destruc- 
tion. No one clnmored then for false economies, because they 
realized that it was no time for such action; that this country 
would have no patience with it, and that the safety of this 
land and of civilization could not be jeopardized by a failure 
to appropriate money enough for cannon, ammunition, rifles, 
battleships, submarines, destroyers, and articles of every kind 
which either might or could prove useful in winning the war. 

But now, when we come to the period of peace and are em- 
barked upon the processes of restoration of our wounded and 
are endeavoring to provide hospitals, schools and training, and 
agencies of every kind to build up and re-create the wounded 
and shattered American soldiers, sailors, and marines, it ill 
befits a grateful Nation to indulge in practices of economy at 
the expense of such heroes; and such action will not be regarded 
by the people of this land as any real economy, but will be 
taken and looked upon as a badge of humiliation and shame, 

It is one thing to try to make a record of economy; it is 
quite another to overlook in so doing the priceless generosity 
and sacrifices made by the young manhood of America in the 
fearful World War. 

I believe that the people of the United States will have no 
sympathy and no patience with plausible excuses and reasons 
why an adequate appropriation of money for this vocational 
work was not made. It will not do to take refuge in realms 
of skepticism and doubt as to the wisdom of providing the 
Vocational Board now with sufficient funds to give these 
wounded boys every chance and every facility to be as fully 
restored as they can be to begin all over again the task of 
earning an honest living in the field of civil life. 

The Nation not only owes them this; it owes them more. The 
debt can never be paid. The memory of the heroic deeds of 
these men will never fade from the pages of history, and will 


always be enshrined in the hearts of the families, mothers and 
fathers, wives and children, and their fellow countrymen. 

In every one of the millions of homes throughout this land 
that gave some one of the family to the service of their country . 
there will be preserved with tender and affectionate care the 
uniforms and symbols of service of those who were enlisted in 
the service of their country. They will always be precious 
mementos of the unsurpassed courage and valor of the Ameri- 
can soldiers, sailors, and marines who came from the city and 
from the country, from the farm and from the store, from the 
school and from the industries; in fact, from every walk of our 
complex civil life; who loving the arts of peace rather than 
those of war, yet cheerfully subjected themselves to the severest 
kind of training and discipline and became the greatest fighters 
in the world. 

Their deeds of supreme bravery, their glorious successes on 
land and sea, their willingness to endure without complaint the 
hardships, dangers, and suffering daily encountered, will always 
constitute a record of which their fellow countrymen will never 
cease to be proud. 

In the crucial and thrilling engagements at St. Mihiel, Chateau- 
Thierry, and Belleau Wood, where the American soldiers and 
marines checked for the first time the crushing advance of the 
German armies and hurled them back with such overwhelming 
force that the ultimate destruction of the Hun forces was as- 
sured, the world and civilization felt for the first time in many 
weary months its anxiety vanish, and became convinced that 
right, truth, and justice would prevail. 

I wish that time and opportunity were now accorded me to 
refer in more detail to those glorious and wonderful campaigns 
in France and Belgium and in other lands, and to make a fuller 
mention of the indispensable service and memorable triumphs 
of the Navy in driving the German submarine from the sea and 
transporting to France in safety over 2,000,000 American sol- 
diers and marines. Their heroic deeds and sacrifices, however, 
do not have to be recalled to the loved ones of these men or to 
their countrymen. They are too deeply embedded in the hearts 
of all to ever be forgotten. 

But in treasuring such a record of imperishable fame and 
glory as these heroes have given America, it would be unworthy 
beyond expression to forget the needs and welfare of the men 
who made it, 

Every wound and every disability sustained by them in the 
service of their country is a badge of signal honor and dis- 
tinction. But in the struggle for existence they are also 
serious handicaps. 

As far as is humanly possible, the Nation must restore them, 
and restore them now, to a state of health and economic inde- 
pendence. They are not objects of charity, will never be so 
regarded, and ought not to be. All the money that is needed 
should be generously appropriated, and appropriated now, when 
the need is greatest for restoration and training for the various 
occupations they may be able to follow. 

It is not surprising that the members of the Vocational Board 
should not be able to estimate with absolute certainty the 
exact amount of money which will be needed in the next 12 
months to educate, train, and support the wounded and dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines who are entitled to the 
benefits of the vocational act. When it is considered that 
230,074 men were actually disabled by wounds in battle, and 
that another vast number, yet undetermined, were disabled by 
disease, exposure, and illness during the war, all of whom are 
entitled to the benefits of treatment, training, and support 
under the provisions of this act, it is apparent that it is impos- 
sible for the Vocational Board to state with certainty what the 
precise financial needs of the board will be in order to admit 
to such training, when they apply, all those who are entitled 
to receive it. $ 

It is not sufficient to excuse an adequate appropriation now, 
to urge that a serious deficiency can be taken care of later when 
it develops. À 

When the recent amendment to the vocational act was passed 
by Congress in January it carried an appropriation of $6,000,000" 
for the board. The chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
[Mr. Goop] sought, when the bill was before the House, to 
have that appropriation stricken out upon the ground that an 
adequate and suflicient amount of $4,000,000 had already been 
provided in the sundry civil bill, passed by the House, and then 
before the Senate. But the House of Representatives refused 
to agree with the chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and insisted upon appropriating the additional $6,000,000 
in the vocational act, in addition to the $4,000,000 carried in 
the sundry civil bill, making the total appropriation for voca- 
tional training amount to $10,000,000 in all. 
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When the sundry civil bill went to conference between the 
House and Senate the conference reported back to Congress a 
provision increasing the amount for vocational training in the 
sundry civil bill from four to six million dollars; in that pro- 


vision, however, was included a clause repealing the $6,000,000 
appropriation carried in the vocational bill. It was due to the 
erroneous conclusion at that time of the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee and to his representation to the 
House that $6,000,000 was all that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had found was needed by the Vocational Board. The 
sundry civil bill, in spite of its urgency, was finall 

The President of the United States, however, vetoed the 
sundry civil bill, because he found that the sum of $6,000,000 
was totally inadequate and the limitations on the administrative 
features of the vocational bill altogether too severe. 

After such veto message was presented to Congress the Appro- 
priations Committee held additional hearings, and in those it 
was disclosed that the very least amount which the board would 
need for the next 12 months was $18,000,000, 

Now, while the Appropriations Committee has consented to 
allow the board to retain the $6,000,000 appropriated for it in 
June, but taken from it in the sundry civil bill, and increases 
such sum by proposing to allow another $6,000,000, making a 
total appropriation of $12,000,000 in all for the fiscal year ending 
in 1920, yet it now appears from this very recent testimony be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee that this amount will fall 
short by $6,000,000 of the least amount actually needed to pay 
for the board, lodging, and tuition of the men already in train- 
ing and whose applications have already been approved. 

In other words, the least amount needed now is $18,000,000. 
If the Buchanan amendment is adopted, this sum will be pro- 
vided ; but if this amendment is defeated, in my opinion it will 
mean serious deniai to thousands who need this training now 
more than they will ever need it at any other time and when its 
benefits will be the greatest. 

Let Congress show by its acts as well as by its words that 
it values beyond price the services and sacrifices which the 
American soldier, sailor, and marine made for his country, 
humanity, and the safety and Hberties of all, and that it means 
to deal most generously with those who are wounded and dis- 
abled in helping them back to a life of further service and use- 
fulness and to an opportunity to face the world again upon 
an equal plane with their more fortunate fellow men. The 
adoption of the Buchanan amendment will be a step in the 
right direction, but its defeat will, to say the least, indicate 
rather a spirit of indifference or false economy that the Nation 
will resent and not forget when it calls upon its public servants 
for an accounting and an explanation as to how they have dis- 
charged the trusts committed to their care. [Applause.] 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to speak upon 
the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, in order that we may not be con- 
fused as to the status of the appropriation for this service, I 
want to refer to the statement made while the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess] was on the floor. The only estimate made 
through the Secretary of the Treasury as required by law was 
the estimate for $4,000,000 for the whole year. Subsequently a 
letter was written to the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations increasing this to $6,000,000, and this was subsequently 
reduced by the board to $2,500,000. Congress enacted a law 
amending section 2 of the act, carrying $6,000,000, so that if 
there had been no further action by Congress the Vocational 
Board now would have for the next year $6,000,000 in addition 
to the $2,000,000 appropriated by the original act. The 82,000, 
000 was all used before the end of the fiscal year or by that time. 
Congress by this bill gives $6,000,000 more, or $12,000,000, which 
is $8,000,000 in excess of the actual estimate of the department. 

I want the Members of the House to remember that in order 
to give the Committee on Appropriations jurisdiction in the or- 
derly way it is necessary for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
send an estimate to the Speaker of the House that so much 
money is required for a given service” No such additional esti- 
mate has been made. Let us not cheapen the soldier, let us not 


cheapen ourselves, by voting for an appropriation that has never 
been estimated for by anyone. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. For a question. 

Mr. RUCKER. How much does it cost per soldier for the 
term of 10 months? 

Mr. GOOD. The facts are that while a great deal of loose 
talk has been going around as to what it is going to cost to re- 
habilitate a soldier no one knows. Some of them are in training 
for 10 days and some of them are in training for 4 years. The 
statement was made that it would cost $1,400 per year, if they 


were in that long. 


Mr. RUCKER. Has not the gentleman some idea of the num- 
ber now in training and the number at the door waiting to enter; 
and if the gentleman has that information, why can not this 
House multiply the one by the other and make the appropriation, 
whether it is estimated for or not? 

Mr. GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that is a fair ques- 
tion, and you could do it if you knew whether or not they would 
be there 10 days or—— 

Mr. RUCKER rose. 

Mr. GOOD. I can not yield further, 

Mr. RUCKER, It would not be used. 

Mr. GOOD. The director said on Sunday it would take 
about six weeks to educate a barber to perform those duties, 
Now, are you going to give him training for a whole year? He 
said it would take several months to educate a carpenter. Are 
you going, now, to give training or the money for training for 
a whole year and pay that much, when it can not be stated 
until the service or training is completed? I undertake to say 
this service ought to be done now. These boys ought to be 
rehabilitated now and not wait until they are older men, There 
is no disposition in any way to stop this work. I want to 
encourage them to give the training as rapidly as possible to 
these men, but I want to say to the House that we ought to 
act sanely. When this matter was up before the Committee on 
Appropriations not a Member objected because the amount was 
not high enough. No one, so far as I know, was displeased with 
regard to this amount. It is $8,000,000 more than the amount 
estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury. It is $4,000,006 
more than the amount estimated by the President himself, and 
the only statement that is made here with regard 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOOD. IJ can not yield. The only statement then made 
was made by Mr. Munroe, who says, We do not know; our 
limited experience will not permit us to state whether or not 
this will cost $18,000,000. or $25,000,000, or how much it will 
cost.” All Mr. Munroe asked, so far as I am advised, was that 
the appropriation of $4,000,000 be restored. He did not ask even 
for the $6,000,000 that the committee has reported. The com- 
mittee thought that perhaps there might be a recess and it was 
willing to give at least two-thirds of the maximum guessed at 
to carry this service well into next year before it would be 
necessary to take further action. But the Committee on Appro- 
priations so far as I am concerned will be entirely satisfied with 
whatever action the House may take upon this matter. I 
know that every Member of the House is interested in the re- 
habilitation of these boys. They ought to be interested, but at 
the same time we ought to make our appropriations in a way 
that when we go before our constituents we can Say to them that 
we did not give more money than was reasonably estimated for 
the service. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOOD. I will. 

Mr. WHEELER. After the deduction of salaries under this 
bill which is now under consideration what will be left for the 
benefit of the soldier boys, roughly speaking? 

Mr. GOOD. The amount estimated here in the letter I read 
to-day is $3,488,000 for salaries. The limitation put in the bill 
will effect a saving, as I recall, of about $100,000. 

Mr. WHEELER. Three million dollars for teachers—— 

Mr. GOOD. No; this is for employees and does not refer to 
teachers. I do not know to what extent that will reflect in the 
employment of other persons. I do not know and nobody knows 
whether it will be necessary to have all of those at present 
employed. Dr. Prosser stated last February the ist day of 
June this part of the work would commence to decline and he 
would commence to discharge these men in six months. That 
was the peak load, as the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Byrnes] stated when the matter was before the House, but Dr. 
Prosser stated then that the work would be at its.height about 
the month of June. And so I do not knew how long it is , ing 
to take. No man knows how tong it will take to do the work 
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or how many of this force that is estimated for here will be om 
the pay roll all the balance of the year. Here is what he said: 


It must be remembered that this is e rt Phage Ag and that many 
of these employees will finish their service wi the next six months. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired by direction of the committee. 

The question now is on the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that that be divided. It is 
in two parts. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to 
dividing it. 

Mr. KREIDER. May it be reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the Clerk to report 
the first part of the substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Let it all be read, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GARD, Can it not all be read? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman mean now? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; for our information. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUCHANAN as a substitute for the Madden 
amendment: Amend the bill by striking out the figures * $6,000,000 ” 
and insert in lieu thereof the figures 512,000,000“; and add, at the 
end of the provision, after the word“ each,” the following provision, to 
wit: “And provided further, That not more than 18 per cent of all 
appropriations made by Congress on this subject shall used for the 
payment of salaries.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question first to be decided is upon 
the amount, which I will ask the Clerk to read to the House 
under the order of the separation. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, would it be in order to dis- 
cuss that division of the proposed question? 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate has ended. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to discuss that and two or three 
other matters incident to it for two or three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first part of the 
substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the figures “ $6,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof the 
figures 512,000,000.“ 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GOOD. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 83, noes 96. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I think some gentlemen in the 
House probably should know what they are voting on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bucwanan] will take 
their places as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
120, noes 119. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The vote now comes on the second part 
of the substitute offered by the gentleman from Texas. The 
Clerk will report it. 

Mr. FESS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. , 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. FESS. With 120 for and 119 against, if the Chair would 
vote against it, the amendment would fail? Did the Chair 
vote? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair can not vote on this unless he 
passes between the tellers. [Applause.] The Clerk will report 
the second part of the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add at the end of the provision, after the word “ each,” the following 
provision, to wit: 

“And provided further, That not more than 18 per cent of all appro- 
priations made by Congress on this subject shall be used for the payment 
of salaries.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
stitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment 
that I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendment to what? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Amendment to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is one amendment pending. The 
question now recurs on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] as amended, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 


The question is on agreeing to the sub- 


Mr, CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts de- 
mands a_division. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 104, noes 136. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I demand tellers, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN, Tellers are demanded, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Goop 
and Mr. BucHanan to act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
136, noes 189. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
ask the Clerk to report. 

Mr. MADDEN. I move, Mr. Chairman, an amendment to 
strike out the “ $6,000,000 ” and make it “ $9,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Ohio. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amendment, 
which the Clerk will report. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fess; After the worde“ this“ strike out 
the words or any other.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, in the seventh line from the 
bottom 

Mr. BANKHEAD. - Mr. Chairman, I want to offer a substi- 
tute for the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Ohio. c 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to have the gentleman from 
Ohio yield in order to have it read. There is no conflict be- 
tween us. I think the amendment would be accepted by the 
committee. ; 

Mr. FESS. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD : After the word “this” in the 
proviso, strike out the words “or any other,” add a comma and the 


I yield for the reading of the gentleman's 


additional words “and the act approved July —, 1919, amending sec- 
tion 2 of the act of June 27, 1918.” 
Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, the proviso or the explanatory 


phrase or clause given by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD] just identifies the law that we want to preserve, 
and I would have no objection to accepting that explantory 
statement in connection with the amendment. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FESS. I- yield. 
Mr. GOOD. I would like to know just what is in the mind 


of the gentleman in regard to the effect this provision will have 
that will be cured by the amendment, whichever one is adopted. 

Mr. FESS. I will state to the chairman and to the members 
of the committee that the Smith-Hughes vocational bill, ap- 
proved June 27, 1918, carries an annual appropriation, when it 
is at its maximum, of $7,000,000, to be administered by the 
Federal Government, in connection with a similar amount to 
be supplied by the various States; and in order to administer 
this amount the Vocational Board has divided the United States 
into 15 vocational districts, over each of which there is a 
director, and these 15 directors have a salary now fixed at 
$3,500 each; and the limitation in the bill we are now acting 
upon is limited to the rehabilitation of the soldiers, while this 
goes on to this act and will embarrass 15 regional directors, 2 
assistants to the board, and in all 22 members that I do not 
believe the committee wanted to touch at all. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. GOOD. The amendment as it is drawn, I understand, 
will make this provision in the appropriation of $6,000,000 
carried in the bill amending section 2 amenable to the limita- 
tion? 

Mr. FESS. It will. 

Mr. GOOD. I have no objection to the amendment of the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FESS. I am very much obliged. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amemi- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss]. j 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, would not my substitute 
be voted on first? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s substitute be voted upon instead of the amendment 
that I offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the substitute will 
be voted on instead of the original. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, a pariiamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Let the amendment be read first. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: After the word “this” 
strike out the words “or any other,“ and after the word “act” insert 
the words or the act approved July —, 1919, amending section 2 of 
the act approved June 27, 1918,“ so that as amended the language 
will read “ Provided, That no person (except the members of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education) shall be paid by said board 
out of the appropriation contained in this act or the act approved 


July —, 1919, amending section 2 of the act approved June 27, 1918, 
at a rate of compensation exceeding $2,500 per annum,” etc. 

Mr. GOOD. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. I am 


somewhat confused on that. I want to ask the gentleman 
from Alabama whether he is sure that the wording of his 
explanatory clause will extend to the Smith-Hughes bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think it specifically excludes the opera- 
tion of this proviso from any effect on the original Smith- 
Hughes Act, and limits this restriction of salary to the act 
which we are now passing and the act amending section 2. 

Mr. FESS. We do not want this limitation to extend to the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is what I am seeking to exclude by 
my substitute. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEVER. Is the vote being taken on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Alabama as a substitute or as an amend- 
ment? I understood that the gentleman offered it as a sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. As a substitute. Those in favor of the 
amendment as now presented will signify it by saying aye. 

The substitute was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa desire to 
offer an amendment? ` 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. I think in view of that amendment it is 
not necessary, unless I haye misunderstood the force of the 
amendment, to retain the words which are in parentheses— 

(Except the members of the Federal Board for Vocational Education.) 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. GOOD. I move to strike out the words included in the 
parentheses— 

(Except the members of the Federal Board for Vocational Education.) 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goop: After the word “persons” in the 
proviso strike out the words in the parentheses—" (except the members 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. I move to amend the figures “ $6,000,000” by 
striking them out and inserting in lieu thereof “ $9,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mappkx: Strike out“ $6,000,000" and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ $9,000,000.” 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for a division. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want recognition for the purpose of 
offering a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
recognition? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I move to amend by striking out the word 
“nine” and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ ten.” 

Mr. MADDEN, I accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KI xchRLox offers a substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
MaAppeNn by striking out ‘ $9,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ $10,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the substitute. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
KINCHELOE) there were—ayes 116, noes 154. 

Mr. KINCHELOKE. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. Goop 
and Mr. KINCHELOE. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
123, noes 148. 

Accordingly the substitute was rejected. 


Was the gentleman on his feet asking 


I was. 
The gentleman will send up his amend- 


The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs now on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] to 
strike out “ $6,000,000” and insert “ $9,000,000.” 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MADDEN) there were—ayes 126, noes 151. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out “ $6,009,- 
000” and insert $7,500,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: Strike out “ $6,000,000" and 
insert * $7,500,000.” ; 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MADDEN) there were 104 ayes and 159 noes. - 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out “ $6,000,- 
000” and insert $6,500,000,” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman’s motion is dilatory. He has offered amendments 
in several amounts and they have all been voted down. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the Chair will undertake to 
sustain any such point of order as that. 

Mr. WALSH. The Chair will rule on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Are there any other amendments to be offered? 

Mr. SABATH. Upon what ground does the Chair sustain the 
point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Upon the ground that it is dilatory. The 
amount that the gentleman has moved to insert is between the 
two amounts voted down. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois appeals from 
the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
MabpEx) there were 163 ayes and 83 noes. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

The Clerk continued the reading of the bill. 

During the reading the following occurred: 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is possible 
for the Clerk to read a page of this bill in less than six seconds, 
I expect the bill to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading in 
order. 

Subsequently : 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the Clerk turning 
over four or five pages of manuscript while he reads one. I 
have been watching. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed in order. 

Subsequently : 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I insist on the pages being 
read that were turned over. I protest. I want it distinctly 
understood that as a Member of this House I have rights here. 
I do not propose to let the Chair sit complacently by and permit 
that thing to be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will call attention to any 
particular part of the bill that has not been read, the Chair will 
see that it is read. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not propose to allow the Chairman to 
permit the Clerk to turn over five or six pages of manuscript 
without reading. S 

The CHAIRMAN, 
in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the Secretary of Labor, pursuant to section 1 of the act 
8 March 4, 1913, entitled “An act to create a Department of 
Labor,“ to continue to foster, promote, to develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States, to iss inh their working conditions, 
to advance their opportunities for profitable employment by maintainin 
a national system of employment offices in the several States and 
political subdivisions thereof, and to coordinate i ompioyment 
offices throughout the country by furnishing and publishing information 
as to opportunities for employment, and by maintaining a system for 
clearing labor between the several States, including personal services in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and for their actual necessary 
traveling expenses while absent from their official station, together with 
their per diem in lieu of subsistence, when allowed, pursuant to section 
13 of the sundry civil appropriation act, approved August 1, 1914, sup- 
pice and re by irc telegraph and telephone service, and printing and 

inding, $400,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against this section for the reason that it is new legislation on 
an appropriation bill and that there is no legislation passed by 
this Congress authorizing such an appropriation. I call atten- 
tion of the Chair to the fact that every Chairman during this 
Congress has sustained this point of order, 


The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman's point of order comes too late. No points of order 
have been reserved on the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON Mr. Chairman, I insist that it is not too late. 
I understand it is the usual custom for some chairman of a 
committee, or some gentleman, when a bill is reported, to reserve 
all points of order. I am reliably informed, by an authority 
that I consider good from a parliamentary standpoint, that it is 
not necessary and that there is no purpose or reason whatever for 
reserving points of order, because any Member of the House has 
the right and privilege to make a point of order upon the conclu- 
sion of the reading of any paragraph in the bill. I submit that 
that is parliamentary law. 

I call attention further to the fact that the bill was brought 
in here under a rule of the committee. It is not printed, and not 
a Member of the House has an opportunity to know what it con- 
tains. If a Member calls for a copy of it, it is impossible to get 
one. I submit that the point of order should be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that unless there is a 
reservation under circumstances of this kind a point of order 
can not be entertained to a part or a section of the bill. It 
seems to the Chair clear that points of order must be reserved, 
else it is the duty of the committee to report the bill as it is. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with the amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 7343, the 
sundry civil appropriation bill, and had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the 
bill and amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is con- 
sidered ordered. Is a separate vote on any amend- 
ment? If not, the amendments will be put en grosse. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. At what stage of the proceedings will it be in 
order to move to recommit the bill? 

The SPEAKER. After the third reading. The question is 
on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. BUCHANAN, and Mr. MADDEN rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am against the bill, and I 
desire to make a motion to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN], a member of the committee, is recognized, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has not a Member of the House who is 
against the bill the privilege first of offering a motion to 
recommit? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. The gentleman need not make 
that inquiry. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to offer a 
motion to recommit? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, I do. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Any bill that fails to provide for the dis- 
abled soldiers of this country—that does not do it adequately—I 
am opposed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not answer the ques- 
tion. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I am opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion 
to recommit, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Motion to recommit offered by Mr. BUCHANAN : “I move to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on Appropriations, with instructions to imme- 
diately report the same back to the House with the amend- 
ment to 5 providing for vocational rehabilitation : 


“ First, strike out the figures * $6,000,000* and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures * $12,000,000,’ and by adding at the end of the paragraph 


838 aner ie naas eta the army cone 3 to wit: That not more 
0 
shall be toed for the payment of salaries” A SES EN ER NS 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the previ- 
ous question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the motion to recommit made by the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. If the previous question is voted down an 
amendment will be in order; otherwise not. The question is 
on ordering the previous question on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Crisp) there were—ayes 103, noes 131. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands 
the yeas and nays. Those in favor of ordering the yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until counted. [After counting. ] 
Twenty-two Members have risen, not a suflicient number, and 
the yeas and nays are refused. 

So the previous question was rejected. 

Mr. GOOD rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendnient. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop]. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I offer as a substitute for the mo- 
tion to recommit, that the figures “$12,000,000” be stricken 
out and the figures “ $6,500,000" be inserted in lieu thereof, 
and on that I demand the previous question. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I moye—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa has moved the 
previous question on his amendment. 

i Mr MADDEN. He can not make both motions at once, can 

e? - 

The SPEAKE™. He can not. He makes first one and then 
the other. The question is on ordering the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


„ Is an amendment to the substitute now in 
order? x 
The SPEAKER. Not after the previous question is ordered. 


The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa to the motion to recommit offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. y 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Good amendment may be again reported. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
asks unanimous consent that the Good amendment be again re- 
ported. Is there obječtion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is a substitute instead of an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Goop moves as a substitute to the motion offered by Mr. 
290.500.000 to strike out “$12,000,000” and insert in lieu ereot 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, the substitute I offered was to 
strike out $6,000,000 and put in $6,500,000. [Cries of “ Regular 


order! “] 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry? 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, what are we voting on? 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Illinois rise? 

Mr. CANNON. I want to find out what we are voting on. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just asked the Clerk to re- 
port the amendment. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears no-objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
oe poe offers <s a substitute to the motion to recommit by strik- 

g out 

Mr. GOOD sent the written amendment to the Clerk's desk. 
[Cries of “ No! 7 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Iowa be reduced to writing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will see that the House has fair 
play. The House will be in order and gentlemen will be seated. 
The Clerk will report the amendment originally offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Goop moves as a substitute to the motion to recommit to strike 
out “$12,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$6,500,000.” 

[Applause,] 
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Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. [Cries of 
“ Regular order!“ 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GOOD. The substitute I offered was reduced to writing 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] at my 


request. I read it from the table instead of sending it to the 
desk, and if any mention was made—— [Cries of “ Regular 
order!“ 

Mr. GOOD. If any mention was made of $12,000,000 it was 
an inadvertence. [Cries of “ Xes! 1 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman said $6,000,000. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, a further parliamentary inquiry. 
Could I withdraw 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I object to a withdrawal of it. 

The SPEAKER. In the committee a Member has not a right 
to change his amendment, but in the House a gentleman has—— 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. I grant a man has a right to withdraw his 
amendment or motion in the House before the House has taken 
action on it, but here the previous question has been ordered 
and it cuts off any other amendment or right to withdraw the 
amendment. Here is a motion made to recommit. I know the 
Speaker is fair, I know the Speaker wants to do right. Now, 
this is a simple matter. If the gentleman from Iowa got him- 
self in a hole it is not the province of the Speaker to pull him 
out. [Applause.] The gentleman from Texas offered a motion 
to recommit, which was clearly in order under the rules of the 
House. That motion provided that the committee should re- 
port the bill back instanter appropriating $12,000,000 for the 
rehabilitation of indigent soldiers, and the gentleman from 
Iowa offered a substitute—and the Speaker knows a substitute 
is nothing in the world but an amendment—now, the gentleman 
from Iowa offers an amendment which is denominated a sub- 
stitute providing for striking out $12,000,000 and inserting 
$6,500,000. He could not strike out $6,000,000 because it was 
not in the motion ; $12,000,000 was in it. It provides for striking 
out that and puts in $6,500,000, and on that he demanded the 
previous question. The House has ordered the previous ques- 
tion. The yeas and nays have been ordered on the amendment 
of the gentleman to strike out $12,000,000 and insert $6,500,000, 
and the Speaker had directed the calling of the roll. And cer- 
tainly under those conditions the gentleman can not now with- 
craw his amendment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GOOD, Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a statement. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN] had offered an 
amendment to strike out “$6,000,000” in the bill and insert 
“ $12,000,000.” I have offered a substitute to strike out “ $6,- 
000,000 ” and insert “ $6,500,000.” [Cries of No, no!“ Mr. 
Speaker, I want to be fair with the House. What I said in 
offering the substitute was to strike out “ $12,000,000” and cor- 
rected myself by saying “$6,000,000.” And the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Lirrre] and others who were standing near 
me here heard perfectly what I said and will verify this state- 
ment. I had the substitute as prepared by Mr. Watsu lying 
on my desk while I was reading from it, and that will speak 
for itself, 

Mr. KREIDER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. KREIDER. To make a parliamentary inguiry. Is it 
in order to offer a substitute to strike figures out of a bill 
that are not contained in it? If there is “ $6,000,000” in the 
bill, the gentleman can not offer a substitute to strike out 
$12,000,000.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he must be bound by the 
record as reported by the Clerk, and if the amendment which 
is before the House is the amendment as reported by the 
Clerk 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, if the Clerk reported 
what the gentleman did not Say 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman sent it to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. BLANTON. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. NOLAN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is mistaken. The Chair under- 
stood that the Clerk reported what was sent up to the desk. 

- Mr. CRISP. May I respectfully ask the Speaker to have the 
Reporter read his notes? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to have the Reporter 
read his notes. 

Mr. GARNER. That is all right. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 


The SPEAKER. What is the point of order? 
Mr. CALDWELL. The point of order I make is that it is 


‘too late to reconsider, because a roll call has already been 


ordered on the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The yea-and-nay vote has been ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is in order to move to 
reconsider. 

Mr. NOLAN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California will state 
his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, my parliamentary inquiry is 
this: Is the substitute for a motion to recommit in order unless 
it is reduced to writing? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognized it. The Chair, with 
3 of the House, will have the Reporter's notes 
read. 

Mr. NOLAN. Will the Chair answer my parliamentary in- 
quiry? Does not the rule require that the motion to recommit 
must be reduced to writing? 

Mr. CRISP. I never heard of that rule. 
man would cite me to it. 

The SPEAKER. The House will please preserve order. 
The Chair recognizes the excitement and the lateness of the 
hour, but the Chair also recognizes that all men on both sides 
want exact justice to be done. 

The Chair will follow the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crtsp] and have the Reporter’s notes read, and, 
as he stated before, will abide by them. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Goop. Mr. Speaker, I offer as a substitute for the motion te 
recommit that the fi “ $12,000,000" be stricken out and the 
figures 56,500,000“ be inserted in lieu thereof, and on that 1 
demand the previous question, 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa to reconsider the motion by which the 
previous question was ordered. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FESS. This was offered as a substitute. Must not the 
substitute go to the part that is originally recommitted and 
can not as a substitute amend the recommitment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think so. 

Mr. GARNER. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. We will never 
get through here without the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa to reconsider the vote whereby the yeas 
and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WINGO. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
too late. It is too late to reconsider. 

Mr. GARNER. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had forgotten that. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Iowa to recon- 
sider the vote. 

Mr. WINGO. No. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
It is too late for the vote to be reconsidered. The yeas and 
nays were asked for and sustained, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, you can move to reconsider. 

Mr. WINGO. The yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
roll call was ordered. It is too late. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for order. Make those men 
sit down over there. Get the Sergeant at Arms out. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, may we have order on the 
Democratic side? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 
is— 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the action by 
which the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LEVER. I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to make this point of order, to 
find out if the gentleman voted, ordering the yeas and nays on 
the previous question. 

Mr. GOOD. I did. 

Mr. CRISP. I make the point of order that unless he voted 
with the prevailing side he can not make the motion to recon- 
sider. 

Mr. GOOD. I remember that I was one of the persons who 
stood up on this side asking for the yeas and nays. 

Mr, CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I have been trying to get 
recognition for some time. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I rise to a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


I wish the gentle 


It is 


The question 
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Mr. CALDWELL, It is this, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. There is already a point of order pending. 
You can not make another while that is pending. 

Mr. CALDWELL.. What is the pending point of order? 

The SPEAKER. The point of order pending is the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] that the 
motion to reconsider must have been made by a persan who 
voted on the prevailing side. 

Mr. CALDWELL. The point of order I make is that the mo- 
tion of the gentleman is out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. GARNER, Mr. Speaker, it is suggested by some Members 
that the calling of the roll had begun, and that one or two Mem- 
bers’ names had been called, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is not correct. The 
question is on the motion to reconsider the vote whereby the 
yeas and nays were ordered. : cd 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 

The House proceeded to divide. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the indulgence of the 
Chair a moment to make a parliamentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. This has been presented to me—the question 
was just submitted. I am frank to say I do not know about it, 
but I am going to submit it to the Speaker: What the House 
is now dividing on is whether you will reconsider ordering the 
yeas and nays. This idea has been presented to me, and it is 
true, that the Constitution fixes how you get the yeas and 
nays, it providing that one-fifth of those present under the 
Constitution may demand the yeas and nays; and if you have 
a majority of the House to decide that you will not have the 
yeas and nays, you are violating plainly that provision of the 
Constitution which requires one-fifth to order the yeas and 
nays. 

Now, I know that the Chair wants to do right, and I want to 
present that thought to the Chair; and on reflection it does not 
look to me as though we had the right to take this vote, because 
in that way a majority of the House can absolutely frustrate 
the Constitution of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The majority can not deprive 
the one-fifth of their constitutional right. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is disposed to think that the 
House has a right to reconsider the motion for the yeas and 
nays, but if it does so of course immediately the motion is 
pending, and one-fifth of the House could order the yeas and 
nays again, so that it seems to the Chair that the question 
is one of propriety and of usefulness rather than of parlia- 
mentary law. The Chair thinks that the motion to reconsider 
is in order. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. PHELAN. If that is correct, suppose the House orders 
the yeas and nays by one-fifth of the Members standing, and 
suppose a majority reconsider that. Then suppose, as sug- 
gested by the Chair, that the one-fifth again order the yeas 
and nays. Then suppose again by a majority vote the House 
reconsiders that motion. Can the Chair tell me what the end 
of the whole proposition would be? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the second motion to 
reconsider would be a dilatory motion. But the Chair does 
not see why it is not now in order to reconsider the vote by 
which the yeas and nays were ordered. It might happen 
that on reflection the whole House might want to do away 
with the ordering of the yeas and nays and ought to have an 
opportunity to do it. 

Mr. PHELAN. A parliamentary inquiry. Suppose the House 
now reconsiders the ordering of the yeas and nays. Will any- 
thing be permitted to intervene before somebody has the right 
again to ask for the yeas and nays in the same manner? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. PHELAN. Then the first thing in order after reconsid- 
eration will ze another demand for the yeas and nays. Is that 
correct? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. PHELAN. The first thing in order is the right of some- 
body to ask for a roll call? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must not take the time of 
the House by repeating a question which has already been 
answered. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr, GARNER. Suppose the House reconsiders the vote by 
which the yeas and nays were ordered. That question is recon- 
sidered. Then does the question come back whether the House 
will reconsider the motion by which the previous question has 
been ordered? 

The SPEAKER. No; the Chair has already stated that the 
Chair thinks that immediately the question would recur on 
ordering the yeas and nays, which, under the Constitution, can 
be ordered by one-fifth. 

Mr. GARNER. All right. We have more than one-fifth, and 
that is enough. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CALDWELL. On a request for the yeas and nays one- 
fifth of those present rising are enough to order the yeas 
and nays. On the motion to reconsider if more than one- 
fifth rise in opposition to reconsidering, is not the motion to 
reconsider lost? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks these parliamentary ques- 
tions will be answered by the action of the House. 5 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Do I 
understand the Speaker to say that if the House decides to 
reconsider the motion by which the yeas and nays were or- 
dered it will not then immediately be in order for a Member to 
move to reconsider the vote by which the previous question was 
ordered? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not, if one-fifth of the 
House should then demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GOOD. Then I draw the motion to reconsider. 

s The SPEAKER. out objection, the motion is with- 
rawn. 

; we of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
nquiry. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BLANTON. The regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is that the House shall 
— — order. Business will be suspended until the House is in 
order. 

7 ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CRISP. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 198, nays 160, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 71, as follows: 


YEAS—198. 
Ackerman Ellsworth Kelly, Pa olan 
Anderson Elston Kennedy, R. I Ogden 
Andrews, Md. Esch nkaid rne 
Andrews, Nebr. Evans, Nebr, Pai 
Bacharach Fess Knutson Parker 
Baer Focht Kraus Platt 
Barbour Fordney Kreider Radcliffe 
Be, Foster Guardia Ra 
23 Frear Lampert Ramseyer 
Boies ch Langley Randall, Wis. 
Bowers Fuller, Mass. ton Reavis 
Brooks, III Garland bac Reber 
Brooks, Pa. lynn ttle Reed, N. X. 
Browning ood Luce Rhodes 
ick Goodykoontz Lufkin Ricketts 
Burke oul Luhring Riddick 
Burroughs Graham, Pa. McCulloch Robsion, Ky. 
Butler raham, III. McKenzie Rodenberg 
Campbell, Kans. Green, Iowa McKinley Rogers 
Cannon reene, Mass. McLaughlin, Mich.Rose 
Chindblom Hadley McLaughlin, Nebr.Rowe 
Christopherson Hamilton McPherson Sanders, Ind. 
Classon Hardy, Colo. MacCrate Sanders, N. X. 
Cole Haskell cG Sanford 
Cooper Haugen Madden Schall 
Crago Hawley Magee Scott 
Cramton Hays Mapes Sells 
Crowther Hernandez Merritt Shreve 
Currie, Mich Hersey Michener Siegel 
Curry, Calif. Hickey Iller Sinnott 
Dale Hill Monden Smith, Idaho 
r Hoch Moore, Ohio ith, 
Darrow Houghton Moore, Pa. Smith, Mich, 
Davis, Minn Hull, Iowa Moores, Ind ell 
Dempsey u 0 Snyder 
Denison Hutchinson Morin Steenerson 
Dickinson, Iowa Ir a ott Stephens, Ohio 
Dowell ames Muda Strong, Kans. 
Dunbar Jefferis Murphy Strong, Pa. 
Dunn Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson, Wis. Summers, Wash, 
Dyer uul Newton, Minn. Sweet ` 
monds Kearns ewton, Mo. Taylor, Tenn. 
Elliott Kelley, Mich. Nichols, Mich. Temple 


1919. 


Thompson, Ohio Vaile 
Tilson 7 Va 


oher 


Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 


Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Babka 
Bland, Ind. 
Britten 


re 
Vestal 
Voigt 
Volstead 
Walsh 
Walters 
NAYS—160, 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dominick 
Lesher 
Doremus Lever 
Doughton Lonergan 
Drane McAn 
Dupré McDuffie 
Eagan McGlennon 
Ferris cKeown 
Fields McKiniry 
Fisher McLane 
allagher jor 
Gallivan Mansfield 
Gandy Martin 
Ganly 
Gard Mead 
Garner Minahan, N. J. 
Garrett Montague 
Godwin, N. C. Moon 
Goodwin, Ark. Mooney 
Hardy, Tex. Nelson, Mo. 
e Hipa 8 
Stings onne. 
Hayden Oldfield 
Hersman Oliver 
Holland Olney 
Hudspet Padgett 
u 
Humphreys Park 
1 
Jacoway Pell 
Johnson, Ky. Phelan 
Johnson, Miss. 
Johnston, N. V. e 
Jones, Tex. Y, J. W. 
Kincheloe Raker 
Lanham Rayburn 
Lankford Riordan 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1. 
Dewalt 
NOT VOTING—71. 
Freeman Kettner 
Fuller, III. Kiess 
Goldfogle sine 
Goo Kitchin 
Greene, Vt. Lee, Ga. 
Griest Linthicum 
Griffin Longworth 
Hamill McArthur 
Heflin McClintic 
Hicks MeFadden 
Huddleston ann 
Hugs ason 
Hull, Tenn. Monahan, Wis. 
Johnson, Wash. Moore, Va. 
Jones, Pa. eely 
Kahn O'Connor 
Kendall 
Kennedy, Iowa Porter 
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So the motion to adjourn was agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Krnc with Mr. Nerry. 
Mr. Greene of Vermont with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 
Mr. Fourier of Illinois with Mr. Sanprrs of Louisiana. 
Mr. Earcerson with Mr. RANDALL of California. 

Mr. Cosrzrxo with Mr. SCULLY. 
Mr. Hicks with Mr. O'CONNOR. 
Mr. Hurines with Mr. MOORE of 


Virginia. 
Mr. Britren with Mr. Warsow of Virginia. 


Mr. BAND of Indiana with Mr. SULLIVAN. 


Mr. Witson of Illinois with Mr. CARAWAY. 
Mr. Strxxss with Mr. EAGLE. 


Mr. Sieme with Mr. Evans of Montana, 
Mr. Reep of West Virginia with Mr. Gornrodix. 


Mr. Porter with Mr. Froop. 


Mr. Perers with Mr. GRIFFIN. 
Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. BABKA. 


Mr. Mason with Mr. HEFLIN. 


Mr. MeFabpEx with Mr. Kerrner. 
Mr. MCARTHUR with Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
Mr. Kerss with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. Browne with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
Mr. Lonewortu with Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. ASHBROOK. 
Mr. McFappen with Mr. GARRETT. 

Mr. Maxx with Mr. Hort of Tennessee. 


Mr. Jounson of Washington with Mr. Sms. 


Mr. Monanuan with Mr. BRUMBAUGH, 
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Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. PURNELL with Mr. McCrrntic. 

Mr. Grrest with Mr. DEWALT. 

Mr. KENDALL with Mr. LEE of Georgia. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly the House (at 7 o'clock and 23 minutes p. m.) ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Wednesday, July 16, 1919, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND . 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 412) to ineor- 
porate Near East Relief, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 119), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEHLBACH, from the Committée on Reform in the Civil 
Service, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3149) for the re- 
tirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for other 
purposes, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 120), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 7343) making appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 7344) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to the city of Lewiston, Me., 
one German cannon or minnerwerfer, and also two 6-inch New- 
ton trench mortar guns, or two 58.2 Freneh trench mortar guns, 
or two 2.40-millimeter French trench mortar guns; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bim (H. R. 7345) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to donate to the city of Sherman, Tex., one can- 
non or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7346) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a publie building at Harlan, in the 
State of Kentucky; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7347) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
Tic building at Corbin, in the State of Kentucky; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 7348) to amend the second para- 
graph of section 10 of an act approved Mareh 21, 1918, so that 
said paragraph as amended will authorize and direct the Presi- 
dent, acting by and through the Director General of Rail- 
roads, to grant reduced rates over railroads under Federal con- 
trol, one and one-third fare for round trip, to passengers attend- 
ing conventions, meetings, or congresses of religious, charitable, 
and other organizations or associations enumerated in said 
paragraph as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 7349) for the relief of the 
heirs of the Eastern Cherokee Indians; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. CRAGO: A bill. (H. R. 7350) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved Septem- 
ber 2, 1914, as amended by the act approved June 25, 1918; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 7351) to provide 
homes for soldiers, seamen, and marines, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 7352) to amend section 5202 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States as amended by 
section 20, Title I, of the act approved April 5, 1918; to tha 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7353) to 

donate to Wahoo, Nebr., one or more obsolete (though not dis- 
abled} or captured German cannon; to the Committee on Mili» 
tary Affairs. 
By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7354) to give officers or en- 
listed men who served during the emergency incident to the 
war with Germany credit for such service in computing their 
longevity pay; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7855) for the 
purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building 
at Bellefonte, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7356) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Clearfield, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7357) to increase the cost of the public 
building at Dubois, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7358) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to the town of Allen, Mich., 
one German cannon or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military 

irs. 3 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7359) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Tekonsha, Mich., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7360) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Galesburg, Mich., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7361) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Union City, Mich., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 7404) to repeal section 
7 of the act of October 7, 1917, entitled “An act making appro- 
priation to supply urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, and for other purposes“; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. GOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 147) to ratify and 
confirm, from and including July 1, 1919, obligations incurred 
pursuant to the terms of certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1920; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution (H. Res, 177) requesting 
the United States Food Administration to make an investigation 
into the present price of flour; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 7362) granting an increase of 
pension to John Michel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7363) grant- 
ing a pension to James M. Danner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 7364) granting a pension to John 
E. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 7365) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry Humphries; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 7366) granting a pension 
to Annie M. Kimball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 7367) for the relief of Iyer 
Boreson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 7368) for the relief of C. D. 
Pautler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7369) granting an 
increase of pension to Conrad Baker; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 7370) for the relief of the legal 
representative of Enoch Ensley, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 7371) granting a pension to 
May Schwartz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GANLY: A bill (H. R. 7372) granting a pension to 
Herman Lazarus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HERNANDEZ: A bill (H. R. 7373) to authorize the 
payment of $2,000 to the widow of the late Tranquilino Luna; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 7374) granting a pension to 
Amanda Burlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7375) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas J. Brady; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 7376) granting an increase 
of pension to Alfred Dobbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7377) granting a 
pension to Margaret L. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7378) granting a pension to Hattie Lame- 
roux; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7379) granting an increase 
of pension to James S. Frizzell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7380) granting a pension to Mary J. Moore; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 7381) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Lyons; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. ' 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7382) granting an increase of pension to 
James L. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 7383) granting an increase of 
pension to James D. Smallwood; to the Committee on Invalid . 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7384) granting an increase of pension to 
T. J. Rowlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7385) granting a pension to Ellis B. Me- 
Neeley ; to the Gommittee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7386) granting a pension to Mary J. Martin; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7387) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Dunkleburg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7388) granting an increase of pension to 
George E. Cowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 7389) granting a pension to Anna 
O'Brien; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 7390) granting a pen- 
sion to Samuel Gilliland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7391) for the relief of Frederick B. Shaw; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7892) granting un 
increase of pension to Samuel Lowery; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7393) granting an increase of pension to 
Clement F. S. Aimes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7394) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel R. Worick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7395) to correct the military record of 
John Minster; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7396) granting 
an increase of pension to William Allen; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 7397) granting an increase of 
peranton to Rosanna Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 7398) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 7399) granting a pension to 
Mary Hart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 7400) granting a pension to 
Cecil B. Jones and Pauline M. Jones; to the Committee 9. 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 7401) granting a pension to 
John Degan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYS: A bill (H. R. 7402) granting an increase of 
pension to James McDaniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pen: 
sions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN;: A bill (H. R. 7403) granting a pension to 
Mrs, Ida B. Welker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of 2,000 Americans 
of Ukrainian descent, protesting the invasion of West Ukraine 
by the Polish Army; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition to amend article 10 in league of nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BABKA: Petition of the industrial medicine and 
surgery section of the American Medical Association, urging an 
appropriation of $1,500,000 for investigation of causes, modes of 
transmission, prevention, and cure of influenza, pneumonia, 
and other diseases, available to July 1, 1922; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Adams County, Pa., for repeal of tax on soda, soft drinks, ice 
cream, ete.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. Burroughs: Telegrams from J. M. E. Badger; J. G. 
McMullen; W. H. Burns; H. M. Flinn; G. E. Burns; Anna M. 
Driscoll; H. O. Fanington, secretary Draftmen’s Union; P. J. 
Browne, president Federal Employees’ Union; Fred N. Staten, 
president Central Labor Union, all of Portsmouth, N. H., in 
opposition to the Good amendment to the Nolan bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Merrimack Lodge, No. 5, International Order 
of Good Templars, Manchester, N. H., by Bertha E. Magee, chief 
templar, and Gertrude E. Holmes, secretary, advocating the 
prompt enactment at this session of Congress of laws providing 
for the full enforcement of the eighteenth amendmeut to the 
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United States Constitution, and also definitely defining “ intoxi- 
cating liquors”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 76 residents and voters of Manchester, N. H., 
advocating the prompt enactment at this séssion of Congress of 
laws providing for the full enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution, and also definitely 
defining “intoxicating liquors”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAGO: Petition of officers of the One hundred and 
tenth Infantry and the Tenth Pennsylvania Infantry, protesting 
against the use of the name Twenty-eighth Division and the 
insignia thereof by any Regular Army unit; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of employees of the Boston 
Navy Yard, for 44-hour week standard and te grant the Satur- 
day half holiday to its employees during the three summer 
months; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Pehr G. Holmes, mayor of Worcester, Mass., 
relative to the claims of Italy; te the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


Also, petition of John Morton, chairman advisory committee, 
requesting the State Department to furnish to the United 
States Senate and to be published for the American people 
transcripts or copies of all conversations, conferences, negotia- 
tions, notes, and other co or intercourse to which 
Great Britain and the United States have both been parties; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition favoring a liberal ap- 
propriation for the American Printing House for the Blind; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of the Anti-Saloon League of America, favor- 
ing effective legislation for the enforcement of war prohibition 
and constitutional prohibition; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, petition of John Wood Post, No. 96, Department of 
Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, favoring the Fuller $50 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of 60 citizens of Mazon, IIL, favoring repeal 
of the tax on candy, ice cream, and soda-fountain foods and 
drinks; to the Cemmittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition opposing continuance of the United States Em- 
ployment Service as a permanent branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Labor. 2 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: Petition of Castnera’s 
Drug Co. and 20 citizens of Long Beach, Miss, protesting 
against tax on sodas and confectioneries; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Carr drug store and 19 citizens of Magee, 
Miss., protesting against tax on soft drinks, confectioneries, 
ete.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. ; 

By Mr. KNUTSON: Memorial of citizens ef St. Cloud, Sauk 
Rapids, and Waite Park, Minn., fer national ownership and 
Government operation of all railroads in the United States 
and its possessions; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of Federal Employees’ Union 
No. 124, Annapolis, Md., and Federal Employees’ Union No. 21, 
against the Good amendment to the Nolan minimum-wage bill; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Sylvester F. Carman and George A. O Don- 
nell, of Baltimore, Md., urging the passage of House bill 5418, 
relating to the printers, pressmen, and bookbinders; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Also, petition of G. A. Ogg, of Baltimore, Md., for legislation 
to enforce the constitutional amendment; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Paul F. Due and other citizens of Baltimore, 
Md., against the repeal of the daylight-saving law; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Foster Millburn Co., of 
Buffalo, N. V., for legislation to permit alcohol absolutely neces- 
sary for medicines, toilet articles, and other bona fide prepara- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Roselinda Lester and Mrs. Lena Kolf, 
of, Buffalo, N. Y., urging the passage of the prohibition bill to 
define intoxicating liquors as all such liquors containing more 
‘than one-half of 1 per cent alcohol; to the Committee on the 
‘Judiciary. 

Also, petition of National Association of State Banks, urging 
the abolition of office of Comptroller of the Currency; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MAGEE: Petition of the Empire Lodge of Good Tem- 
plars, of Syracuse, N. X., in favor of the prohibition-enforce- 
ment act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MAHER: Petition of E. W. Davis and several hundred 
other citizens of Brooklyn, N. X., for repeal of tax on sodas, 
soft drinks, ice cream, etc. ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: Papers to accompany House bill 
7316, granting an extension on United States of America let- 
ters patent No. 710997 ; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin: Resolution adopted at a 
meeting of the directors of the Wisconsin Game Protective 
Association, held in La Crosse, Wis., April 2, 1919, recommend- 
ing appropriation for enforcement of migratory-bird law; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Common Council of the city 
of Milwaukee, June 30, 1919, recommending that the wireless- 
ship act be amended to include all seafaring vessels carrying 
passengers and crews above a certain limit; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of J. H. Dulesky and others, for 
the repeal of the tax on sodas, ice cream, etc.; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the City Council of Cleveland, Ohio, in the mat- 
ter of war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of the Common 
Council of Milwaukee, to amend the wireless-ship act; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Alfred Marling, Sam A. 
Lewisohn, and Charles B. Staats, all of New York, against the 
repeal of the daylight-saving law; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of James B. Gresham Post, No. 9, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., protesting the reducing, by the board of managers of the 
national military homes, of the basic pay of all employees so 
that they do not receive the $240 given to all Gevernment em- 
ployees as a bonus; to the Cemmittee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of the California Red Wood Association, San 
Francisco, Calif., protesting against Senate bills 374 and 692; 
to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Milk Producers’ Association, of San Diego 
County, indorsing Senator Capper's bill legalizing the organiza- 
tion of farmers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. M. Henderson, Sacramento, Calif., indors- 
ing amendment to act of October 15, 1914, giving farmers the 
right to organize; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the California Manufacturers’ Association, in- 
dorsing daylight saving; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the City Council of Los Angeles, Calif., in- 
dorsing daylight saving; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Also, petition of the Associated Milk Producers of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., asking support of amendment to act of October 15, 
1914, introduced by Senator Capper; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: Petition of Walter M. Burke, 
Simon Gottlieb, James Bailey, and 52 other citizens of Kenosha, 
Wis., requesting the repeal of section 904 of the revenue law; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REBER: Petition of F. K. Barthe, of Tamaqua, Pa., 
carrying 99 signatures of residents of Schuylkill County, Pa., 
asking for repeal of the tax on candy, ice cream, sodas, and soft 
drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Joseph Schaeffer, of Frackville, Pa., 
carrying 85 signatures of residents of Schuylkill County, Pa., 
asking for the repeal of the tax on candy, ice cream, sodas, and 
soft drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Anthony Cernauitskas and John A. Ka- 
sabes, of Tamaqua, Pa., asking the United States to demand 
the withdrawal of Polish troops from Lithuanian territory and 
to give to Lithuania a moral support in her war against Bol- 
shevism; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of 340 citizens of Kenton and Camp- 
bell Counties, Ky., urging the repeal of tax on sodas, ice cream, 
ete.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of Washington 
State Pharmaceutical Association, protesting against pending 
legislation seeking to reduce, the alcoholic content of any medi- 
cated liquid; to the. Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of employees of the Boston Navy 
Yard, for legislation for the establishment of the 44-hour week 
as the standard of employment for the employees of the United 
States Navy Department; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of the Merchant Tailors’ Exchange 
of Philadelphia, asking that skilled laborers be given permission 
to enter the country, and that no measure be passed which will 
exclude them; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, July 16, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God of Hosts, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, ac- 
cept our worship and let Thy spirit descend in full measure 
upon us, and inspire our minds to great thoughts and our hearts 
to noble deeds; that we may add somewhat to the progress of 
the world and make for the betterment of mankind; and Thine 
shall be the praise, in the spirit of the Lord Christ. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 0 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

BABKA, indefinitely, on account of illness in family. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. Mapes to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
Papers in the case of H. R. 8708, Sixty-fifth Congress, no adverse 
report having been made thereon. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. Haut, be 
‘sworn in. He has not his certificate with him, but he was 
elected by over 11,000 majority, and nobody questions the elec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New Jersey, Mr. HAMILL, 
‘be permitted to take the oath of office, although his certificate 
js not yet on file. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I understand there is no ques- 
tion about the gentleman’s election. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. No. 

Mr. HAMILL appeared at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp the memorial address delivered by Mr. 
Lundeen, formerly a Representative from the State of Minne- 
‘sota, which he delivered at Arlington on Memorial Day, It is a 
patriotic address of high literary merit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
memorial address delivered by Mr. Lundeen. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the call 
rests with the Committee on Labor. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARNER. Yesterday afternoon when we adjourned the 
sundry civil appropriation bill was under consideration, and the 
previous question had been ordered on the motion to recommit. 
After the previous question has been ordered upon a bill, is it 
not necessary to take that vote on the following day, although 
it be Calendar Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. It comes up on 
Thursday, not on Wednesday. 


MINIMUM-WAGE BILL, 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 5726) to 
fix the compensation of certain employees of the United States. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California calls up the 
bill H. R. 5726, the minimum-wage bill, which is on the Union 
‘Calendar. The House will automatically resolve itself into the 
‘Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 5726. 
_ Acvordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5726, with Mr. Woop of Indiana in 
the chair. n 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, on Wednesday last, when the 
committee rose, a parliamentary inquiry was submitted by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] as to whether an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] had been 
adopted. The Record shows that the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes. The gentleman from Ohio was mis- 
taken. The vote was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 


and it was announced. The Recorp shows that the amendment. 


was agreed to. - — 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Fintps: Page 2. line 4, after the word “ zone,” 
trike out th f li z i 
A — — 5 ne DnE ne 4, all of lines 5 and 6 to and including 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may I offer a perfecting 
amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky? 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has not the floor for that 


urpose. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, as I stated on Wednesday last, 
the bill as drawn would permit the payment of a greater com- 
pensation to janitors in the post offices where janitors are em- 
ployed than to many of the clerks in those offices. I do not be- 
lieve that the House desires to enact legislation of that character. 
I believe, too, that fourth-class postmasters, postal carriers, the 
city delivery carriers, the rural carriers, the star carriers, and 
all other carriers to whom this bill as reported will not apply, 
are as much entitled to the consideration of this body as the 
employees in any other branch of the Federal Government. I 
take that position on the broad principle of justice to all em- 
ployees and in opposition to unfair discrimination against any 
class of employees. In my brief time I desire to answer one 
argument that I know will be urged against this amendment, and 
that is that it would give the minimum wage as provided in the 
bill to fourth-class postmasters. Fourth-class postmasters are 
on a percentage basis. They are divided or can be divided into 
10 classes, those receiving less than $100 per annum into one 
class, those receiving more than $100 per annum and not over 
$200 into another class, and so on, to the maximum compensa- 
tion of $1,000 per annum. The department could and doubtless 
would fix a sliding scale, providing that the maximum salary 
should be counted for a full day’s labor. Therefore, a fourth- 
class postmaster of grade No. 9 would work nine-tenths of a 
day and a postmaster of the lower grade one-tenth of a day and 
would be paid by the hour under this bill. Of course, the post- 
masters of the lower-paid offices do not devote their entire time 
to their duties as postmaster, but they should receive a living 
wage for such time as they do devote to it. This Congress that 
is legislating in the interest of the lower-paid employees of the 
country should manifest the same interest in all classes of em- 
ployees and not alone in those who are organized and have rep- 
resentatives in Washington. 

I see no reason why the postal employees of the country should 
not receive the same consideration that all other employees re- 
ceive, and the arguments that may be urged against this amend- 
ment, that all postmasters would be given the minimum salary 
as provided by the bill for full time, is without foundation. It 
would give them the minimum salary for the number of hours 
actually required to perform their work. 

Mr, BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. There is no law that classifies fourth-class post- 
masters into classes, and the Postmaster General would have no 
legal authority so to classify them. There is absolutely no classi- 
fication of fourth-class postmasters. 

Mr. FIELDS. But the gentleman must bear in mind that they 
do not work full time, and this bill provides that employees who 
are not employed full time shall be paid by the hour. There is 
a regulation that classes them into different classes. We find 
that one half of them receive a salary of $180 per annum and 
the other half receives a salary above $180 per annum J 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. I therefore hope that the amendment may. be 
adopted. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that he may speak for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Frs] and his explanation of it 
is absurd, untenable, unjustifiable, and ought not to be given 
serious consideration. .The language of the bill as it reads now 
makes the minimum wage apply to all except the persons hold- 
ing appointments as postmasters, assistant postmasters, rural 
carriers, postal clerks, carriers in the City Delivery Service, and 
railway mail clerks. Now, the postmasters of the United States 
have their compensation based on the revenues of the office. If 
the revenues of the office reach a certain amount, the office is 
then second class; if it reaches a certain other amount, it is 
then first class; if it is below either of those amounts, it is in 
the third class; and up to a certain amount it is in the fourth 
class. Now, how do we pay fourth-class postmasters? We pay 
them on the basis of the cancellation of postage, not on any 


fixed compensation. Up to a year ago we paid them 50 per 
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cent of the first 8100 cancellation. A year ago we increased that 
to 80 per cent. Now the law provides for the first 8100 of can- 
cellations; after that they get a certain other percentage of all 
future cancellation, and they ought not to be embraced in a 
class that would have a fixed minimum pay. I do not.remember 
how many fourth-class postmasters there are; something like 
about 40,000. . 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. In the opinion of the gentleman should the law 
be enacted and if my amendment prevails it would not apply to 
fourth-class postmasters at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. It would apply to everybody. 

Mr. FIELDS. To the postmasters who do not serve a full 
day, who do not devote their entire time to the duties of the 
office? Does the gentleman contend they would get the full bene- 
fit of the allowance under this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Why, the gentleman is repealing the law 
upon which the payment rests—— 

Mr. FIELDS. I am applying this law to the postal em- 
ployees the same as the other employees, and I think it should 
apply. 

Mr. MADDEN. Just a moment. The postal employees and 
railway mail clerks are classified, I think, into nine different 
classes. They enter the service at a fixed compensation. They 
are promoted every year automatically until they reach the 
highest grade. The clerks in the first and second class offices are 
promoted the same way. The city-delivery letter carriers are 
promoted the same way. 

Mr. FEELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. The amendment of the gentleman will take 
them out of that classification, that it has taken the Congress 
years to work out. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes 

Mr. FIELDS. They are promoted when there are vacancies 
or openings to promote them? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; they are promoted anyhow every year 
from one grade to another. 

Mr. FIELDS. No; it does not 

Mr. MADDEN. I am stating the facts. 

Mr. FIELDS. I know men who have served for years 

Mr. MADDEN. I know the gentleman does not know what 
he is talking about when he says that. 

Mr. FIELDS. I know he does know what he is talking about. 

Mr. MADDEN. Every city carrier, every clerk, every railway 
mail clerk, all are promoted from one grade to another every 
year when he qualifies. That is all there is to it. The law 
provides it and it must be done. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Under existing daw does not a rural carrier 
get more than the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. He gets $1,560 a year if he travels 24 miles. 

Mr. RUCKER, This bill would not increase the salary? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; and they do not want it. This pro- 
vision was put in the law at the request of the postal men. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 


Mr. FIELDS. Those getting that salary would not be af- 
fected. It is those getting below $1,080 who would be affected. 


Mr. MADDEN. Oh, the gentleman is trying to befog the issue. 
He is trying to muddle up the whole service. The Post Office 
Service is divided into classes, made so by law. What he is 
trying to do is to mix it up so nobody will know where it will 
stand, and his amendment ought not to prevail, 

Mr, BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BEGG. If the amendment carries, will not the small 
postmaster, who conducts an office in a small grocery store and 
probably hands out 50 pieces of mail a day, be entitled to a 
salary of $1,000 a year? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, I do not know whether he will or not, 
because we do not pay him on the basis of annual compensation, 

Mr. BEGG. Would we not be compelled to do so if this went 
through? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am afraid we would. And, as a matter of 
fact, there are over 20,000 post offices where the compensation 
is not over $50 a year. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Is the gentleman willing to put the janitor of 
a post office on a higher salary than many of the clerks through- 
out the country? 
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Mr. MADDEN. 


says. ; 

Mr. FIELDS. I mean exactly what I say. Does the gentle- 
man want to pay the colored janitor of the Chicago office a 
oa compensation than many of the clerks in that office re- 
ceive 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think this bill does that. I do not 
care whether the janitor is colored or white, if he is performing 
his duty. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does the gentleman think his duty more im- 
portant than-that of the clerks? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman does not understand what he 
is talking about. 

Mr. FIELDS. I do. 

Mr. MADDEN. The amendment of the gentleman ought not 
to prevail, And more than that, I want to say that at the close 
of the last Congress a joint commission was authorized, which 
is now in session, consisting of five.Members of the Senate and 
five Members of the House, to reclassify the men in the Postal 
Service, including postmasters, assistant postmasters, janitors, 
rural carriers, and everybody, and this commission is at work 
and will report when it has completed its labors some time this 
fall, and undoubtedly a new classification will be made affecting 
more than 350,000 people in the Postal Service. And an amend- 
ment such as is proposed by the gentleman from Kentucky would 
destroy the effect of the work that is now in process, and it ought 
not to be given serious consideration by the membership of the 
House. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Now, I do not know, but I think there are 
30,000 or 40,000 fourth-class postmasters in the country. 

Mr. MADDEN. About 40,000. 

Mr. CANNON. The assistant postmaster or the deputy post- 
master would get his little $3 a day? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no deputy postmaster in the fourth- 


I do not think the gentleman means what he 


class offices. 
Mr. CANNON. But there is an assistant. 
Mr. MADDEN. No; not in the fourth-class offices, 


Mr. CANNON. Oh, I think there is. 

Mr. MADDEN. The fourth-class postmaster, if he has one, 
must employ him out of his own pocket: 

Mr. CANNON. But the assistant is sworn in. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; he would have to be sworn in. 

Mr. CANNON. Then he is an official. 

Mr. MADDEN. But he is a servant of the postmaster and 
not recognized as an employee of the Government. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, I beg pardon. He becomes an officer of 
the Government when he takes an oath, 

Mr. MADDEN. That is in the third-class offices, but not in 
the fourth-class offices. There are no assistants in the fourth- 
class offices. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, for one I am in favor of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. Fips. It 
seems, and it has long seemed to me, that one of the most out- 
rageous performances of this Govérnment is to maintain a post 
office for public service at the meager wages paid fourth-class 
postmasters. 

Let me call the attention of the membership of this committee 
to this fact: Fourth-class postmasters are paid, as stated by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn], a salary based on 
cancellation. Up to $1,000 of receipts the office is a fourth-class 
office. Above $1,000 of receipts it becomes a third-class office. 
The minute it becomes a third-class office the Government pays 
rent for a building, pays for fuel, and it pays at Government ex- 
pense a clerk or assistant to help do the work. But before it 
becomes a third-class office, and while the pay would be perhaps 
$800 or $900, the postmaster of such office, who performs a 
valuable service, must out of his or her own pocket pay rent, 
pay for light, pay for fuel, and pay for all clerical help needed 
in the office. This is not fair. The fourth-class postmasters, 
who are as busy every hour of the day as the postmasters in 
third-class offices, and much busier than postmasters in second- 
class offices, but get $750 or $800 a year, and out of that must 
pay $100 or $150 for assistance, $50 or $60 for fuel, and $25 to $50 
for rent, cutting the salary down to a mere pittance. Whatever 
clerical assistance is needed must, under existing law, be paid 
for by the postmaster. Let me say to you that in nearly every 
one of these offices clerical assistance must be had, because the 
people demand, and ought to demand, that the office be kept 
open. No postmaster can go to the office at 6 o'clock in the 
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morning and remain in that office behind the counter in the 
performance of duty during the entire day. 

Necessarily there are times when the postmaster must absent 
himself or herself from the duties of the office. In order to give 
service during that time they must employ some one. It will 
not do to say that the postmaster can engage his son or his 
daughter or his wife, because that merely begs the question, and 
says that these underpaid officers must use the service of some 
other member of their family offered gratuitously, without com- 
pensation, in order to perform the work of the office. I think 
the amendment ought to be adopted. 

The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mappen] speaks of a com- 
mission appointed. This same question has been presented to 
the Congress a number of times, and for various reasons sug- 
gested—one of them a moment ago—no favorable actien has 
been taken. It is said that somebody conducting an office in a 
grocery store hands out the mail and sells groceries when not 
waiting on the public at the post office, and therefore the com- 
pensation allowed is sufficient for the public service rendered. 
That may be true. But this Congress, if it wants to, ought to 
differentiate between those cases where a post office is main- 
tained in a business house and those cases where it is kept in a 
separate house, and ought to allow some compensation to reim- 
burse the postmaster who must maintain an office and must pay 
for heat, light, and rent in the performance of the duties of that 
Office. I think it is right and fair that this amendment should 
be made to apply to those postmasters, and I shall gladly vote 
for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have a substitute that 
I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers a substi- 
tute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: à 

Mr. Jones of Texas offers as a substitute for Mr. FIeLDS’s amendment 
the following: Page 2, line 4, after the word “zone,” strike out the 
remaining portion of line 4, all of lines 5 and 6, and line 7 down to and 
including the werd “ clerks.” 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that is the same as my amendment. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that is similar to the other amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No; it is not the same amendment. It 
leaves out the Territory of Alaska. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky IMr. Fos] included the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. FIELDS. I stated that I had a separate amendment. I 
did so provide, but I have a separate amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I move, then, to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, can we come to an understanding 
as to the time to be devoted to this amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. I desire five minutes, please. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I want five minutes. R 

Mr. FIELDS. I suggest that we let the debate run & while. 

Mr. NOLAN. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones} withdraw his substitute? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; I withdraw my substitute, since 
it means the same thing as Mr. Frrros's amendment. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in favor of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fits]. I do not 
think any man can give a single really good reason why 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; for a question. I would like to 
get started. 

Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman if he has 
any idea as to how much this amendment would increase the 
amount necessary to operate the Post Office De t? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not know; but I know it will not 
increase the expense anything like the amount the bill will 
increrse the expense in other lines of the Government service. 
Every postmaster in the United States has some discretion to 
exercise. He has some responsibility placed upon his shoulders. 
On the other hand, there are many employees included in this 
bill who do work that involves no discretion whatever. Why, 
the charwomen and the janitors and many other people in- 
cluded fn this bill are not doing work that involves any character 
of discretion. I can see no reason on earth for including people 
of that kind and character in a minimum-wage scale and 
excluding people in the country who have responsibility and work 
of difficult character to perform. I am not making an argument 
against the bill, but am simply saying that if such a measure is 
passen the postal clerks, fourth-class postmasters, assistants, 
and ei aployees should have the benefit of it. 


Mr. SNYDER. I would like to ask the gentleman whether he 
does not think that when proposing an amendment of that kind 
be should give us some idea of the additional tax that would be 
placed upon the Government by including such a proposition? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I have an idea the gentleman who asks 
the question can not tell what other parts of this bill will cost, 
but I will say that is a matter of arithmetic. The rate of 
increase will be no greater than it will be with reference to 
certain other employees coming within the terms of the bill. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] says this would 
upset the whole scheme of pay in the Postal Department. It 
would not interfere with the grading of the postmasters or the 
clerks or anyone in that connection, because under the terms 
of the amendment they would simply be paid the minimum 
wage, regardless of the present classification ; and if they would 
receive more under this amendment than under the ratings they 
now have their wages would simply be supplemented to the 
extent of bringing them up to $3 per day, and the others would 
not be affected. : i 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman proposes by his substitute to 
include the carriers in the City Delivery Service and railway 
mail clerks? 

8 JONES of Texas. Yes; I understood they are to be in- 

Me. CARTER. Are those people getting as much as $1,080 
now ? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not know as to all of them; but if 
they are getting $1,080 they would not be injured by this law. 

Mr. WELLING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will. 

Mr. WELLING. Does the gentleman mean to say that he is 
supporting a proposition here that would give every fourth-class 

er in America a minimum wage of $3 a day? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think they are as much entitled to it 
as some of the others that are the beneficiaries of this bill. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 


expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to proceed 
for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I want to say this: That I do not be- 
lieve it is just or fair or right to increase the compensation of 
janitors in every post office that employs a janitor, and to in- 
crease the wages of the charwomen, and to increase the wages of 
every other employee of every character and kind that works 
for the Government simply because they are organized and be- 
cause they are being backed by an organization, and deny it to 
other people who are also in the employ of the Government. If 
one class is entitled to it, the other is also. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do; but I first want to correct an ex- 
pression that I used in answer to a question awhile ago. Even 
if the amendment is adopted, it does not give a minimum of $3 
a day to all employees. They would, in some instances, receive 
only 373 cents an hour. I was in error in the statement that 
the $3 minimum would apply in all instances. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Les. 2 

Mr. DUNBAR. Suppose a fourth-class postmaster cancels 
20 letters a day, on which the postage is 2 cents. That would 
amount to 40 cents a day, or approximately $140 a year. Would 
the gentleman be in favor of paying fourth-class postmasters 
$90 a month? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The bill provides for the rating of them. 
I will say this: That if they are not doing anything more than 
the gentleman states, they are still doing a lot more than many 
people do who are in the Government departments here in 
Washington, who stand around all day and practically do noth- 
ing and simply get in the way of people going to the departments. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I was interested in the remark 
that some of these postmasters would not get additional pay 
because they worked only part of the time. Are any fourth- 
class postmasters paid by the hour? 
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Mr, JONES of Texas. I do not know. 


The gentleman will 
have to ask some member of the Committee on the Post Office 


and Post Roads as to that. But the ones that would be affected 
would be comparatively few. If you are in favor of the bill— 
and I take it that most of those that are fighting this motion are 
in favor of the bill—you are including many more who would be 
the beneficiaries of this bill who are doing less actual work than 
do the fourth-class postmasters, and doing work which involves 
no discretion whatever. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. Let me ask the gentleman if it is not a fact 
that fourth-class post offices are sometimes abandoned, where 
the service is really needed and where the people of the com- 
munity are greatly inconvenienced without them, because of the 
fact that suitable men can not be procured at the salaries now 
prevailing to take the job? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Iam glad the gentleman has asked that 
question. In many instances fourth-class post offices have been 
abandoned because postmasters could not afford to take the re- 
sponsibility and do the work for the amount of pay. I get letters 
every few days with reference to discontinuing post offices, and I 
take it the other Members have the same experience, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers a substi- 
tute for the pending amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BLack offers us a substitute for the amendment of Mr. FIELDS, page 
2, ine 4, after the word “ zone“ in line 4, strike out the language “ nor to 
persons holding appointments as postmasters, assistant postmasters, 
rural carriers, postal clerks, carriers in the City Delivery Service, or 
railway mail clerks ” and insert“ nor to fourth-class postmasters.” 

Mr. BLACK. Gentlemen of the House, if you will give me 
your attention for about five minutes I would like to explain 
the effect that my amendment would have if it is' adopted. Un- 
der the amendment which has been offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ferns], if it is adopted, I think a fair con- 
struction of the bill would then include as amended all fourth- 
class postmasters and cause them to receive $1,080 per annum. 
I do not think the House would want to take unwise action of 
that sort. We have more than 40,000 fourth-class postmasters 
in the United States who are drawing all the way from $25 
a year up to $1,000. When the compensation by the cancella- 
tion method at a fourth-class office exceeds $1,000 per annum, 
the office then goes to the third class and becomes a presidential 
iffice. 

Mr. FIELDS. Will-the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. FIELDS. Does the gentleman believe that the depart- 
ment would hold that postmasters who are paid $60 a year on any 
basis are devoting as much time to their duty as postmasters 
who receive $1,000 a year or $900 a year? 

Mr. BLACK. That would not be the question involved. This 
bill provides that all officers of the United States Government 
shall be paid, if they work by the hour, 374 cents an hour; if 
they work by the day, $3 a day; if they work by the month, $90 
a month; if they work by the year, $1,080 a year. Therefore, 
if your amendment is adopted it would be bound to include 
fourth-class postmasters who receive their appointment from the 
United States. That is my construction of it, and it seems to me 
that there is no other reasonable interpretation that can be put 
upon the language. . 

Mr. FIELDS. They must work by the hour, bècause they do 
not work full time. 

Mr. BLACK. They work by the year. They are employed 
annually. Of course it will be conceded that many of them 
do not put in their full time looking after the work of their 
office, for it is not required; but even with that it is quite clear 
to me that they would come within the meaning of the gentle- 
man’s amendment. m 

The point I was getting at is this: I realize as a member of 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads that the fourth- 
class postmasters of the country are inadequately paid, and 
that a method should be, and I have no doubt will be, worked out 
that will materially increase their compensation according to 
the business done at their offices. I agree that their need for 
additional compensation is-urgent. 

You will recall that at the last session of Congress we ap- 
pointed a joint commission composed of members of the House 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and the Senate 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, and they are now 
working out this whole proposition; and the House will at once 
see that we can not take up a thing of this kind on such short 
notice as we have here to-day, with 40,000 fourth-class postmas- 
ters, who get all the way from $25 a year up to $1,000 a year, 
and increase them by a blanket provision of this kind to $1,080. 
If my amendment is adopted, all other postal employees will be 
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included, and I think they ought to be included, because under 
the present law we now have a classification as to postal clerks 
and letter carriers of six grades—first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth. They begin at $1,000 a year. 

Now, what will be the effect of this minimum wage bill if it is 
passed as to the relative salaries of Government employees? 
Take my own post office at Clarksville, Tex. There is a janitor 
in the post office there who receives $720 a year or thereabout. 
He is not a skilled employee at all. Under this bill he will re- 
ceive $1,080 a year, or $80 more than the postal clerks when they 
enter the service after having stood a rigid civil-service exami- 
nation. 

Mr. FIELDS. He will receive that whether my amendment 
is adopted or not. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; that is true. Now, another thing. If the 
Good amendment iy defeated—and an effort is going to be made 
to defeat it on a roll call; we have had propaganda through the 
mails asking for its defeat—what will be the effect? If the 
Good amendment is defeated, the janitor in a post office will re- 
ceive $1,320, which will be more than the average postal clerk 
and letter carrier receives. I do not wish to be understood as 
throwing the slightest slur at the work of a janitor. Any honor- 
able work is honorable to perform, but certainly no one ought 
to contend that unskilled work of this kind should be paid for at 
u larger scale of compensation than such skilled employees as 
postal clerks, letter carriers, railway-mail clerks, and employees 
of that kind. I am going to prevent such a situation if I can. 
I hope my substitute will be agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the Labor Committee of the House held hearings on this 
bill during the months of March, April, May, and June, at 
which hearings full opportunity was given to all the affected 
classes to appear and give their side of the controversy. I 
am informed by the ranking member of that committee [Mr. 
Noran], than whom labor has no better friend on the floor of 
this House, that the bill as it stands is acceptable to all classes 
of postal employees, and that being the case we should hesitate 
before tacking on any amendment. The provision exempting 
postal employees was inserted by my friend, Mr. Mappen, who 
has always advocated the best possible working and wage con 
ditions for postal employees, on the ground that city carriers, 
clerks, and railway mail clerks are classified into grades which 
entitle them to annual promotions and operates automatically, 
while in the case of rural carriers the annual salary for service 
on a standard route of 24 miles is $1,560, with extra compensa- 
tion for each additional mile, so they would under no circum- 
stances come under the provisions of this act. And as the 
salaries of all postmasters and assistant postmasters are based 
on receipts of the office they serve, it will be seen that this 
could not affect them. Then, too, as the Joint Commission 
to Investigate Postal Salaries, including not only postmasters 
of every grade but clerks, carriers, railway mail clerks, rural 
delivery carriers, janitors, and laborers, is now at work, and 
will undoubtedly report a comprehensive revision of all salaries 
before the next session, it would seem unwise at this time to 
amend this bill, which in itself makes no pretense of dealing 
with any of the activities of the Postal Service. 


Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KNUTSON. Yes; certainly. 
Mr. VAILE. I wish the gentleman would clear up some doubt 


which some of us have. Can the gentleman tell us whether the 
persons mentioned in lines 4 to 7, on page 2, postmasters, assist- 
ant postmasters, rural carriers, postal clerks, carriers in the 
City Delivery Service, and railway mail clerks, any of them, 
receive now under the classification less than the amount speci- 
fied in this bill? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think not, but as to that I am unable to 
say definitely. $ 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; I have only five minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. That carries clerks in the service at 


Mr. KNUTSON. Be that as it may, they receive a bonus or 
temporary increase provided for in the law of 1918 and con- 
tinued in the law of 1919. The fact remains that the postal 
organizations appearing before the committee stated that the 
bill was acceptable to them. 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I can not yield, although I would like to 
yield to my friend from Missouri. We all want labor to receive 
eyery penny to which it is entitled, but we-can not get away 
from the fact that after the extensive hearings which have been 
held on the bill we can not amend the bill on the floor of the 
House properly without having hearings before us, especially 
when we are absolutely ignorant of conditions. Why not stand 
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by the committee which has held hearings for several months and 
pass the bill without materially changing it? So far as I am 
concerned I am also going to vote against the Good amendment 
which was adopted by the Committee of the Whole House last 
Wednesday. [Applause.} 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. „I would like to see if we can 
not get some limit of,time’on this amendment. 

Mr. CARTER. Reserving thezright to object, does the gentle- 
man propose to close debate on all amendments? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; on the amendment and substitute of the 
postal appropriation. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the gentleman means the postal substitute? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. It does not deny the right 
to offer other amendments and to discuss them? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; only the postal amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. That applies to the amendment before the 
House and amendments thereto? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. If this amendment does not carry, I have 
another amendment that contains a part of it, which I desire 
to offer after a vote is had on this. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on the pending amendment and substitute be closed in 40 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the pending amendment 
and substitute close in 40 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That will not cut off debate on other 
amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the amendment now pending and the 
substitute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. - = 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present 
another amendment at this time, if proper. After the word 
“ clerks,” line 7, insert“ and said post-office employees receiving 
$2,500 or less per annum shall be entitled to the bonus of $20 
per month allowed to all civil-service employees of the Govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to take the time allowed to me:. to 
say a word for the clerks and letter carriers in post offices who 
will be put in the position of receiving $300 less than the 
employees in the unskilled positions in Washington and other 
sections of the country if this bill passes, and I hope it will. 
Surely there is no Member of the House who has the welfare 
of the Post Office at heart—and the welfare of the Post Office 
Department includes the sociological and humanitarian side 
as well as its business side—who is willing that a large number 
of the clerks and carriers, upon whom the efficiency of that de- 
partment rests, shall be paid a smaller salary than is given to 
the commonest laborer in the public service of this country. If 
there is one charge that the business men of America make now 
against the business of the country, it is against the efficiency 
of the Post Office Department. How in the name of common 
sense are we to expect efficiency in that department, which 
affects the business life of this country more than any other 
department, if this Congress permits these men to be underpaid? 
Thep are underpaid. Every day we read in the newspapers a 
statement, which can not be contradicted, because the figures 
are official, and they run throughout the civilized world, that 
the cost of living has increased over 100 per cent in five years. 
That means that men in the Post Office Department are getting 
for $1 what they paid 50 cents for a few years ago. Under 
these conditions, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think the time 
has come when we ought to express our opinion in practical 
language as to what we think of the pay being given these men. 

The laborer gets $1,080 a year, $90 a month, by this bill, and 
he gets his $240 bonus—$1,320 in all—while thousands of post- 
oflice clerks and carriers get but $1,000, $1,200, and $1,300 a year. 
The post-office clerks, men and women, must be efficient; they 
must have a good brain and plenty of patience; they are more 
than ordinarily intelligent; they work under the worst possible 
conditions in some of the pos? offices—in cellars in the great 
big post office in Boston, for our post office is a disgrace and 
a detriment to the health of the men and women working there. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Les. 

Mr. NOLAN. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that all of 
the representatives of the different postal organizations are in 
favor of this bill as written? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, that may be so, but I 
attended the convention of the Massachusetts post-office clerks 
in Worcester about six weeks ago, and they agreed on a maxi- 


mum of $2,000 a year for clerks and carriers, and I agreed with 


them and assured them that I would say so to the House the 
first chance I had. 

Mr. NOLAN. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that they 
are now endeavoring to get a commission appointed to investi- 
gate the Postal Service to recommend legislation, and have 
bills drafted, and want their force taken care of by the Post 
Office Committees of the House and the Senate? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That may be true, and I would say, if 
the gentleman makes that statement, he knows what he is talking 
about, but at the same time I can see no harm in taking caré 
of those getting $1,320 or less, if it can be done in this bill. 
Personally I do not believe in waiting one hour. Costs are in- 
creasing every day, though the war has been over eight months. 
The month of June shows a 4 per cent increase over the month 
of May. From my own investigation, the United States Gov- 
ernment does not pay large numbers of its employees adequately. 
This results in thousands of cases where whole families are 
underfed and inadequately clothed, and such a condition is a 
disgrace to this Government. [Applause] ~° ; 

What I have said about post-office employees is largely true of 
customhouse employees, many of whom have not received in- 
crease in pay at all proportionate to the increased cost of living. 
If the rules permitted, I would fight here all day that the men 
and women in these important branches of the public service 
get the pay they richly deserve. 3 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I think much of the debate 
respect to the amendments before the House and the substitutes 
is proceeding under a wrong conception of the objects and pur- 
poses of this bill. As a member of the committee that favorably 
reported the present bill, I wish to say that the statement made 
this morning by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] is 
correct, and should have some weight with this House. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois is a member of the Post Office Committee, 
and the post-office clerks and Federal employees have no better 
friend in this House than the gentleman from Minois, and no 
interest of theirs is going to suffer at his hands. I will say 
further that the committee that reported this bill gave due cor- 
sideration to this matter. I can not understand how men can 
get up here in this House, who have not investigated or studied 
this bill, and proclaim themselves as friends of the post-office 
employees and fourth-class postmasters, who ask that they be 
not put under this amendment, but that they be given their 
rights under the Post Office Committees. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I understood the gentleman to state that the 
postal employees have asked that they be not included in this 
bill. I would like to know by what authority the gentleman 
makes that statement. Iam a member of the Post Office Commit- 
tee, and I have never heard of any organization of postal em- 
ployees protesting against being included in this bill. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman [Mr. HERSEY] 
will yield to me, I will state that the president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, the secretary of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, and the officers of the railway 
mail clerks’ organizations have approved this bill, and they want 
to be taken care of when it comes to legislation affecting their 
interests by the committee of this House that has always lookea 
after their interests, and that is the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I-can not yield further. I have 
the floor. It is absurd for any Member of this House to stand 
up here and plead for fourth-class postmasters, of which we 
have some 40,000 in this Nation, who are getting less, many of 
them, than $100 a year, and endeavor to raise their wages up to 
$1,080 a year when they Are not earning more than $80 or $100 
and do not expect any more. It is absurd to come in here and 
claim that you should not raise the wage of janitors and the 
charwomen, because they are employed only in the first-class and 
second-class post offices. A fourth-class postmaster does not em- 
ploy at the expense of the Government a janitor or charwoman, 
unless it is for his own benefit. 

Mr. RUCKER. The fourth-class postmaster has to do all of 
the drudgery himself. 

Mr. HERSEY. He has to do all of the drudgery himself, 
and if he does not get money enough, even if it is not more than 
$50 a year, he does not have to stand it; he can resign. It 
would be some surprise to a fourth-class postmaster who is 
getting $50 a year to find that his wages by this amendment 
had been raised to $1,080 without even his request. The time 
has come when this Congress must cease to spend the money uf 
the taxpayers by such wild and reckless expenditures, and I 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
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trust this amendment will fail, and that the bill will pass with- 
out amendment. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman if 
the adoption of this minimum wage bill as proposed under these 
amendments would prevent the remedial legislation which is 
contemplated for the relief of these postal clerks and fourth- 
class postmasters? 

Mr. HERSEY. The adoption of this bill without amendments 
would assist and aid all remedial legislation. We can not 
legislate to settle all labor problems in this country by this 
one bill for a minimum wage. The gentleman ought to remember 
that this is a minimum wage bill, and it dees not fix the wages 
of men getting any more than $1,080 a year. 

Mr. LANHAM. ‘The adoption of this amendment does not 
stand as a stumblingblock in the way of the remedial legislation 
contemplated? 

Mr. HERSEY. Not at all. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Frrzcerarp] talks about men getting $2,500 a year, 
and how they ought to have more. This bill dees not affect 
those men getting more than $1,080 a year. 

Mr. FIELDS. And neither does the amendment. 

Mr. HERSEY, Yes; it does. The gentleman’s amendment 
would defeat the bill. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to call attention of the 
committee very briefly to what we are doing here. I do not 
believe there is a single member of this committee who knows 
what any of these amendments offered will do in dollars and 
cents. I do not believe that this Congress, made up of profes- 
sional men, of business men, men whose duty it is to look after 
the doing of business in a businesslike way, can afford to vote 
for these amendments. Now, I expect I have as many fourth- 
class postmasters in my district, because it is a rural district, 
as any man in this House. I know that most of those post- 
masters are very much underpaid. Something should be done 
for them. But I also know that many of these postmasters 
take the office not because they want the salary so much, but 
because they want the offices in their places of business. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I only have a few moments; I can not yield. 
They only devote a small part of their time to the post office. 

The cases are rare when you have any trouble getting people 
to take the offices. Usually there is a controversy in every little 
town of from 7 to 8 or 10 or 15 stores about who gets the post 
office, because they want it in their place of business to draw 
trade. 


Mr. LAYTON. Absolutely. 

Mr. SISSON. As a matter of fact, they are paid very little 
money, and in most instances paid too little. I am willing to 
help them, but I want to help them in a businesslike vay. Will 
some gentleman tell me whether these amendments offered will 
cost $10,000,000, $15,000,000, $24,000,000, or $32,000,000? If it is 
an average of $800 increase, it will be over $32,000,000 added 
by this bill if the amendment is adopted. 

If it is an increase to the fourth-class postmasters of $600, 
then it is $24,000,000. If we adopt the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Frrzernaunl, we will 
have added ten or fifteen more millions. I do not believe that 
the amendments offered in this minimum wage bill, brought out 
as a whole, ought to be tacked on without consideration, with- 
out knowing where you are going and what it will cost. Will 
gentlemen vote to add $50,000,000 to the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment blindly? No man can tell what it will cost. I am in 
favor of legislating in the proper way. Let the Post Office Com- 
mittee report a bill and give the House and country some in- 
formation to act upon. The Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, having this matter under consideration, were them- 
selves unwilling to determine this matter without thoroughly in- 
vestigating it. They did not have the time to go into it during 
the regular session, and therefore a joint commission was ap- 
pointe] between the two Houses for the purpose of investigat- 
ing this very difficult and mooted question as to how you should 
pay fourth-class postmasters so as to deal with them properly. 
Therefore I think these amendments ought to be voted down. 
And, gentlemen, let me ask you this: Do not you believe some 
one ought to be in this House to represent the American people 
and the taxpayers? I hear a great deal here about the people 
drawing the money. 

I have not heard one single word during all of this debate 
about the people who are to pay the bill [applause], the 
people whom you and I represent, the people we are sent here 
to represent and whose best interests we are here to represent, 
I have not heard one word, but only about people who are being 
paid. Nothing about people who pay. I will admit that fourth- 


class masters in many cases are very much underpaid, 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SISSON. I yield. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It seems to me, if I understood these 
amendments correctly, that these fourth-class postmasters, in- 
stead of it being in their interest it will result in a very large 
number being abolished entirely, because they can Send 

Mr. SISSON. I fear the Post Office Department may be com- 
pelled to kill most of the small country offices, for you must 
understand the Post Office Department has an appropriation 
bill that appropriates a certain amount of money; end if you 
pass this bill with the amendment, and it passes the Senate, 
which I doubt, good administration on the part of the Post Office 

would compel the closing up of about two-thirds of 
the fourth-class offices. 

Mr, RUCKER. The Post Office Department could not do any- 
thing much more unpopular than it has been doing. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not believe the gentleman’s assault upon 
the Post Office Department as being unpopular—— 

Mr. RUCKER. I am making no assault. 

Mr. SISSON. Yes; it is as much of an assault as the gentle- 
man can make to say “the Post Office Department could not 
do anything more unpopular than it has been doing.” I agree 
with my friend from Missouri that fourth-class postmasters are 
underpaid, but I do not believe this is the right way to adjust 
the pay. t 

I agree with the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack! that 
we ought to give this matter proper consideration in a proper 
way and give to each fourth-class post office the amount of pay 
to which the office is entitled. This method of offering amend- 
ments to the bills on the floor without any gentleman knowing 
how many millions of dollars it will cost is unwarranted, un- 
wise, and is the worst method of legislation. Not a single 
Member of Congress who has been offering these amendments. 
has the remotest idea as to whether they will cost five million 
or fifty million. 

I also believe that the Good amendment ought to be adopted, 
so that the laborers provided for in this bill sheuld not receive 
the $240 bonus. For example, the bill provides that no laborer 
employed by the year in any branch of the Federal Government 
shall receive less than $1,080. Now, take a janitor in the Post 
Office Department. His minimum base pay would be $1,080. 
He then would get the $240 bonus, making $1,320. The ma- 
jority of the third-class postmasters get in the neighborhood 
of $1,200, so you would have the anomalous situation of the 
janitor in the post office getting $1,320 and the postmaster get- 
ting only $1,200. In the second-class offices the assistant post- 
master gets about $1,100 or $1,200. In many instances under 
this provision the janitor would receive $1,320. 

In my judgment this whole bill is wrong in principle. I do 
not believe that minimum salaries eught to be arbitrarily fixed. 
The contention here is that “every man is entitled to a living 
wage.” This is an unsound principle. No man is entitled to 
a living wage as a matter of right. The first difficulty that con- 
fronts you is what is a living wage? One man will live well 
and save money on a small salary. Another man will live shab- 
bily and be constantly in debt on a large salary. The true prin- 
ciple is every man should be entitled to all that he earns when 
he is working for himself. If working for another, he is enti- 
tled to all that he and his employer can agree upon. I do be- 
lieve that “every laborer is worthy of his hire.” But this takes 
into consideration the principle of a man’s efliciency and his 
productive capacity. In the performance of physical labor a 
weak and puny man can not earn as much as a strong man 
physically and is not entitled to the same wage. A slovenly, 
inefficient, lazy laborer is not entitled to as much as a thrifty, 
intelligent, efficient, and energetic laborer. No society can last 
long and no nation continue its business long that does not recog- 
nize this principle. 

I voted against this bill when it was up before, and I shall 
vote against it now in its present form. I do not believe that the 
taxpayers of America should be called upon to respond in such 
enormous amounts so that the Government will be able to pay 
salaries far in excess of what men can get in private employ. 
In towns of from two to three and five and even ten theusand 
people the efficient clerks get from $50 to $75 and $100 a month. 
The Government employee works, or pretends to work, most of 
them, about seven hours, and under this bill the lowest wage 
paid to the most ignorant, half-witted janitor is $1,320. 

Where will this sort of legislation end? Will it be when the 
Government is completely bankrupt, or will the people, befere 
we reach that horrible financial state, wake up at home, use 
their ballots properly, and send men to Congress who will give 
some attention to the taxpnyers? In the early days of the Re- 
public Congressmen and Senators took pride in the fact that 
they were representatives of the people in their districts, and 
that they were not the special representatives of those people 
who absorb and enjoy all the taxes paid by the people. 
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We have been for many hours discussing this bill, and I have 
not heard a single Representative mention the interests of the 
taxpayers or mention the interests of the people they are rep- 
resenting. If you were up in the gallery, a stranger to this 
Government, you would imagine that this House of Representa- 
tives was a body organized for the purpose of taking care of 
the employees of the Government, and that the whole Govern- 
ment itself was an organization the purpose, chief aim, and ob- 
ject of which was to take care of the employees of the Govern- 
ment, and that the only function in all the different branches 
was to furnish employment for those who were fortunate enough 
to be on its rolls. 

You never hear anything about the taxpayers. You never 
hear anything about the good of the people. You never hear 
anything about the interest of the great agricultural class of 
people, but the ery is continuously for the downtrodden Federal 
einployees. A few people well organized, having filled our mails 
with propaganda, have at last become the masters of Congress, 
and the people we represent are being lost sight of, and we are 
becoming more afraid of the small minority than we are of the 
great majority of the people whom we really ought to represent. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore do not believe that this bill should 
pass, and I certainly do not believe that this bill should pass if 
these amendments are added to the bill, because that makes it 
infinitely worse. I do not believe that this is a good way to 
legislate, and I believe that this bill and all these amendments 
ought to be voted down. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield. [Laughter 
aud applause.] Gentlemen, I want to assert without fear of con- 
iradiction that there are three classes of Government employees 
who have not been heard by the Committee on Labor in the 
preparation of this bill. One is the fourth-class postmasters, 
another the third-class postmasters, and another the clerks who 
help do the work in those offices. They have not been heard 
either in person or by any organization representing them. 
Now, the gentleman from Indiana who speaks about a fourth- 
class postmaster canceling only twenty 2-cent stamps a day 
should listen to this from a fourth-class postmaster of the 
country: 


: LUEDERS, TEX., July 7, 1919, 
Judge THomas L. BLANTON, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin AND FRIEND: I would like to have your judgment on a 
question. Do you think there is any likelihood of the postmasters of 
the fourth class getting any better pay? I know we get a little raise 
8 the first of this month, but it does not amount to anythin. 
if you will take the time to figure it out. I can't stay at the price and 
live. My office is getting where I have to have help. I have to 35 
150 per month for help, and I get what is left, which amounted to 83 
zor the last quarter. 


Mr. LAYTON, 
Mr. BLANTON. 


What is his business? 
He is a fourth-class postmaster — 
Mr. LAYTON. What else does he do? 
Mr. BLANTON. Let me finish his letter, and you will see. 
Can you blame me for quitting? If I did not make a little on the 
side 
{Laughter.] 


I would starve to death. I have no one to take care of or I would done 
been dead as heck. My rural carrier gets $1,548 a year and works three 
and a balf hours a day. I get about $800 a year, pay $600 of it for 
help, work from 5.30 a. m. to T p. m. Now, Judge, I am not blowing 
ot—. 

[Laughter.] 


you know I am not that kind of a man, but telling you the straight 
truth, and you know if my word is worth Anoyining or not. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain your friend. 

Davip J. OixdERn, P. M. 

The above is a fair sample of the letters I am daily receiving 
from fourth-class postmasters, many of whom have lately given 
up their positions in disgust, and in instances it has been im- 
possible, as at Norton, Tex., to find anyone to take the office. 

As I said the other day, I want the country to know that this 
minimum-wage bill, which sought to give $110 per month—count- 
ing bonus—to negro porters, janitors, messengers, watchmen, 
and charwomen, 18 years of age and up, and which ahsolutely 
refuses to do justice to third and fourth class postmasters and 
postal clerks, was fathered and brought into this House by a 
Republican [Mr. Noran], was reported out by a Republican 
committee, and is being handled and so passed on the floor of 
this House by a Republican majority. I want these post- 
masters and postal clerks to know that the Republicans of this 
House are Job’s comforters to them, and have fought against 
and yoted down every provision and amendment seeking to do 
them justice. The old excuse of letting the matter be cared for 
by the Post Office Committee is threadbare and ridiculous and 
will not be longer swallowed by these deserying Government 
employees, 
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I am intimately acquainted with Mr. Olinger and have known 
him for over 20 years. He is a capable, highly deserving man, 
works in his post office from early morning till late at night, 
in Lueders, a thriving railroad town in Jones County, on the 
edge of the great oil-producing section of the world-renowned 
Ranger oil field; yet after deducting the $50 per month he is 
required to pay his clerk, he receives only $200 a year, just a 
little over $16 per month. And while refusing to grant him any 
relief, this Republican House is going to pay $110 per month to 
negro janitors and chargirls 18 years old, and at the same time 
let them enjoy each year one month’s vacation on full pay and 
30 days additional on doctor’s certificate on full pay. You are 
going to hear from the people. 

Now, I want to read you one from a third-class postmaster. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I am very sorry I can not, my time is su 
limited. 

This letter is dated Albany, Tex., June 24, 1919, and is ad- 
dressed to the First Assistant Postmaster General, and says: 

This office is swamped with work owing to oil developments in this 
territory. We are unable to work from 15 to 25 sacks of “Albany dis- 
tributing ” mail, which arrives about 6.45 a. m., until after departure of 
star routes, which delays this mail 24 hours. The service at Brecken- 
ridge has collapsed to such an extent that business firms at that place 
have parcel post and C. O. D. mail come to this office and send here 27 
miles for it. I delivered recently for one firm in Breckenridge C. O. D. 
packages to the amount of $1,225.24 in one day. I can not work mail for 
all of Throckmorton County, handle parcel post for Stephens County, and 
be central accounting office for Shackelford County, and give the patrons 
of this office service with only $41 per month clerk hire. The receipts 
of this office so far this quarter amount to $2,036.41. Sales of stamped 
paper, $1,923.91; box rents, $112.50; total receipts for this quarter last 
year, $1,331.30. * >% > hy are not the patrons of this office en- 
titled to service as well as the patrons of first and second class offices? 

Let me read you another excerpt. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is that from a fourth-class postmaster? 

Mr. BLANTON. From a third-class postmaster. He says: 

Why, the rural carrier and his substitute are paid $1,665 per annum 
for four hours’ work, six days a week, serving 84 boxes, while this office 
is allowed only $492 per annum clerk hire to serve 3,000 patrons of 
this office, separate mail for 7,000 in Throckmorton County, and be cen- 
tral accounting office for Shackelford County. Why, a clerk in this 
office has to work 13 hours a aay; 6 days a week, and 8 bours on 
Sunday for $41 per month, while Abilene they get $125 per month 
for 8 hours per day and 50 cents per hour for overtime. 

Now, gentlemen, this is the situation: This highly intelligent, 
educated, capable, diligent, overworked postmaster, Mr. Frank 
K. Sterrett, does not make $110 per month, and never gets a 
vacation. Here we are asking the clerks in the rural offices—_ 
clerks, if you please, who have no other business, who do not get 
anything else on the outside—to work for $41 per month; white 
men and white women, if you please; and yet you Republicans 
with your Republican majority are going to give negro janitors 
and negro charwomen, 18 years of age, $110 per month, with a 
whole month vacation each year on full pay. The people of 
this country are going to call you to account, and you will be 
absolutely unable to justify yourselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to get the 
same privilege. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts also 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bre] is recognized for three 
minutes. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
would not ordinarily intrude upon the time of the committee 
except for the fact that in my younger days I spent four years as 
a clerk in a post office. And I think I know pretty well the ex- 
actions and duties that fall upon them. There is no more impor- 
tant work in this Government than that done by the Post Office 
Department. It is the carrier of messages of joy and sorrow, of 
business and prosperity, to the people of this land. 

I do not know whether anyone represented these people or not. 
I do not care. I want to say to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Noran] that I am strongly in favor of his bill. I am in 
favor of any bill that fixes a minimum wage for every man and 
woman that works in America, and I care not who they cre. But 
I do not believe we ought to exempt a large class such as this. 

Here is the difficulty. Lou have added to the post-office work 
the parcel post. You have added the war savings stamps, you 
have added a multitude of duties to the average duty of a post- 
master, and all over my district and all over the district of every 
man in this House there are fourth-class postmasters, rural car- 
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riers, third-class postmasters, second-class postmasters, post- 
office clerks, and so on, that are barely eking out an existence 
and in some instances compelled to follow other avocations in 
order to live. If they are officers of this Government the Govern- 
ment ought to pay them enough to justify them in attending to 
their duties, which are numerous, manifold, and important. And 
for that reason it would be a great mistake to leave out of this 
bill this class of employees. 

With reference to railway mail clerks, there is no occupation 
in America more hazardous. Every mail clerk that goes out on 
a run takes hi: life in his hands, like the soldier who goes on the 
firing line. The rural carriers go in windy weather, rain and 
storm. They go to the houses of the farmers of this land. And 
my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Srsson] says we do not hear 
from the people who are paying the bills. The people that are 
paying the bills want the men who are doing the work for them 
to be adequately compensated, so that they can live and that 
their families can live decently. 

I am in favor of this bill. I want it extended to every char- 
acter of Government agency, and I hope, Mr. Chairman, that 
this amendment will be adopted and this character of employees 
will be included in the benefits of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman's 
time be extended one minute. 

Mr. BER. I do not care to consume any more time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] is recognized. 

I RANDALL of California. Mr. Chairman, E yield to no 

man in this House in my interest for the postal employees of all 
classes, for I spent 15 years of my life in different branches of 
the Postal Service. But let me tell you how foolish a thing you 
are trying to do when you attempt to apply this bill to fourth- 
class postmasters. 
On the Ist day of January, 1919, there were 42,704 fourth- 
class post offices in the United States, and of that number practi- 
cally 50 per cent received a salary of less than $180 per year, 
or, say, 20,000 postmasters received less than $180 a year, and 
that $180 represented the total revenue of the Government at 
those post offices. Now, an attempt to apply this bill would 
result in closing those post offices. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman understands that my substitute 
amendment would except the fourth-class postmasters from the 
provisions of the bill and include all the classified employees?- 

Mr. RANDALL of California. I am speaking to the original 
amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky. And while I 
would be glad to see the postmasters’ condition improved, the 
effect of the amendment as applied to the fourth-class post 
offices would be to close them. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill is 
the emanation of six years’ work along this line. It was intro- 
duced here in 1913 by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Noran] after he had given it much thought and after it had 
run the gantlet of all labor organizations and of all those who 
were not in labor organizations that could be reached personally 
and by representation. It has run the gantlet of all the opposi- 
tion, and finally it appears before us in its present form. The 
bill itself is what is wanted by the employees generally. The 
exceptions made in the bill were agreed to by those who are 
interested in it by their own choosing. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARLAND. No; I can not yield. I have only five 
minutes. 

It is high time that something of this kind be passed. Now is 
the time of all times that something should be done. We have 
gone through a war, and already we are talking of rearrange- 
ment. Some of the employers of labor have attempted a rear- 
rangement, and they point to the Government employees as a 
reason why they should rearrange wages outside. Let me tell 
you that always in the arguments between employers and em- 
ployees the wages of the employees in the Government service 
are pitted against the wages of the employees on the outside. 

Now, let us not have an example of low wages paid to the 
Government employees to be pointed at. When these soldiers 
and sailors that we are talking so much about have learned 
trades and want to go to work at their trades, those who are 
returning and going into all kinds of avocations, let us not have 
an example here of low wages to be pointed at by their future 
employers. We do not want to reduce wages. We want to keep 
up the standard of wages in this country, and this minimum 
wage is the plan for doing it. Let us have a minimum wage of 
$3 a day, and that minimum will be respected everywhere out- 
side by manufacturers and workmen. 


I believe we should pass this bill. I am opposed to any amend- 
ment, whether it is the Good amendment or any other amend- 
ment that is offered. I am for the bill just as it is now, and 
this Congress can then go to the country and say to the people, 
“ Here is the lowest minimum wage. Bring the cost of living 
down as low as you will, but this is the minimum of wages that 
we will stand for.” 

CHAIRMAN. 


The The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of the committee, 
I do not disagree with any statement that has been made about 
the wages of postal employees. We did not make any investiga- 
tion of the salaries or income of third or fourth class post- 
masters. We made no investigation of the wages of railway mail 
clerks or city-delivery carriers or the clerks in the post offices. 
But we did have before our committee on numerous occasions 
the representatives of those organizations indorsing the prin- 
ciple of this bill. We did not have the representatives of the 
fourth-class postmasters or of the third-class postmasters before 
us, but they were free to come before our committee, because 
open hearings have been repeatedly held on this bill or on a 
similar bill since 1913. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. NOLAN. I can not yield. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman will be fair. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman would not yield to anybody else, 
and for that reason I can not yield to him. We gave an oppor- 
tunity to be heard to everyone in this country who wanted to be 
heard on this bill. Everybody that came before us was in favor 
of the bill. The representatives of the postal employees were in 
favor of it, and they realized that it was not to apply to their 
members. They feel that their wants and needs can properly 
be cared for by the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Now, a substitute for the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. FELDS] is offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Brack], a member of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. He has had an ample opportunity during the time 
he has been a Member of Congress to look after the interests of 
the postal employees, and I do not know but that he has con- 
sistently done so. But I know this, that the gentleman from 
Texas was one of 16 men in the last Congress who voted against 
this minimum wage bill on a roll call, and I do not think that 
the friends of this bill ean expect it to be amended by the 
opponents of the principle. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. : 

Mr. FIELDS. The gentleman said the postal employees in- 
dorsed the principle of the $3-a-day minimum wage? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. Did they know that they were to be excluded 
from the operations of the bill? 

Mr. NOLAN. Absolutely; and they wanted to be cared for by 
the committees that have always considered their legislation—the 
Committees on the Post Office and Post Roads of the House and 
Senate, who have a joint commission at present working, or 
supposed to be working, and who are expected to recommend 
legislation regarding the wages and conditions df postal em- 
ployees. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, their approval of this bill or their failure to want to 
be included in it was because they expected to be included in 
another bill? 

Mr. NOLAN. The reason why they are excepted from this bill 
is because their exemption was advocated almost unanimously 
by the members of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. The gentleman from Mississippi is right. You can not 
legislate generally on a condition of this kind where no con- 
sideration has been given to it. But the needs and the wants 
of postal employees are to be left to the committee of this House 
that is appointed for that purpose. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman not know that all the raise 
this bill will effect as to classified employees will be $80 per 
annum, their entrance grade now being $1,000? 

Mr. NOLAN. I understand the point that the gentleman 
makes, but in answer to that I will say this, that the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads can take care of that situa- 
tion immediately, and if they want to make it $80 in addition 
to the $1,000 which they now receive, or $180, after hearings and 
consideration, they can make that the entrance salary and let 
it affect the postal employees. They can also give some con- 
sideration to the needs and wants of third and fourth class 
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postmasters, and they can find out all the angles attached to 
that rather complicated condition. 
5 One more short question. 
Mr. NOLAN. I yield to the gentleman. 


Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman think that any investiga- 


tion is needed to determine whether or not the classified postal 
clerks ought to receive as much salary asa janitor? [Applause.] 

Mr. NOLAN. I do not; but you do not confine it entirely to 
that. 

Mr, VAILE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. VAILE. Is the gentleman advised that postal clerks and 
carriers in the City Delivery Service and railway mail clerks 
are expected to be taken care of by the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads? 

Mr. NOLAN. I understand that legislation will be introduced 
in the immediate future to take care of all the employees in 
the Postal Service. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Do not the railway mail clerks get more than 
$3 a day now? 

Mr. NOLAN. They do. The minimum amount for postal em- 
ployees is 24 cents an hour above the minimum provided in this 
bill, which is a minimum of 373 cents. The postal employees 
receive a minimum of 40 cents an hour, and the minimum amount 
provided in this bill is 874 cents. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired, 

Mr, CARTER. Mr. Chairman, it has been contended that the 
fourth-class postmasters are not entitled to as much as $90 a 
month, or $1,080 per annum, and some good reasons have been 
furnished for that contention. But the fourth-class postmasters 
in a great many instances—I think I might be safe in saying 
in a large majority of cases—are certainly entitled to more 
compensation than they are receiving to-day, and they are enti- 
tled to consideration at the hands of this committee and of this 
Congress. [Applause.] 

‘Now, the gentlemen who were in the Sixty-fifth Congress will 
remember that we had a bill brought in from the House Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads providing increase of 
pay of postal employees. The history of that legislation is a 
little bit interesting to the country Congressman and his con- 
stituents. We all remember that this bill for the increase in 
the salaries provided for an increase of about 20 to 30 per cent 
to every employee in the big cities of this country, and yet it pro- 
vided for an increased salary for only one class of postal em- 
ployees in the country outside of the cities. Those were the 
rural carriers, and their increase amounted to only 15 per cent. 
I do not know what influence came over the members of our 
Post Office Committee of the Sixty-fifth Congress, because most 
of them, as I recall, represented country districts, unless the 
argument of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren], who 
hails from the city of Chicago, so completely overpowered and 
hypnotized them as to make them ignore the rights of their own 
constituents. He is one of the strongest men in this House, 
and by his personality and magnetism he seems to have been 
able to enforce his convictions upon the entire Post Office Com- 
mittee to the benefit of the service in the cities but to the detri- 
ment of the service in the country. . 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman wants to be fair. Now, 
will he tell the House in what way we enacted legislation to the 
detriment of the country service? 

Mr. CARTER. I have just stated that. You proposed an 
increase of 20 to 30 per cent for all the city employees and 
proposed only one increase for the country employees, and that 
was an increase of 15 per cent to the rural carriers, and in that 
bill you did absolutely nothing for the fourth-class postmasters. 
In that bill you did absolutely nothing for the clerks in the 
third-class post offices. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

F Mr. MADDEN. In the first place, the gentleman is not stating 
he fact. 

Mr. CARTER. Oh, well, I do not think the gentleman in- 
tends to say that. 8 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not think the gentleman intends to mis- 
state the fact. 

Mr. CARTER. I have the gentleman’s bill and the other bill 


Bene peers me. We will see whether I am stating the fact 
or not. 


Mr. MADDEN. The fourth-class postmasters had their com- 
pensation increased from 50 per cent of the cancellations to 100 
per cent of the cancellations. 

Mr. CARTER. Up to $50. 

Mr, MADDEN. Up to $100. 

Mr. CARTER. Up to the first $100—up to $50, as proposed in 
5 bill, but the Committee of the Whole raised it 

0 K - 

Mr. MADDEN. No; we provided for $100 in the recommenda. 
tion of the Post Office Committee. Now, the third-class post 
masters’ clerks were provided with an increase of 50 per cent. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; an increase of 50 per cent was provided 
in an amendment proposed on the floor of the House and 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole, but the bill as it came 
into this House did not provide one ¢ent of increase for them. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, it did. 

Mr. CARTER. I have the bill right here, and it does not pro- 
vide any increase. 

Mr, MADDEN, A 50 per cent increase was provided in the 
committee, 

Mr. CARTER. I have the bill here. I should like to have 
the gentleman show me just where that comes in. 

Mr, MADDEN. I can not tell where it comes in without the 
bill before me, but I know this 

Mr. CARTER. I can show the gentleman where it comes in 
in the bill passed by the House, but the gentleman can not 
find it in the bill reported by the committee. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. That matter was discussed in 
the Post Office Committee and adopted in the committee. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman is mistaken about that. I 
proposed the amendment myself. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman will admit that clerks in the 
third-class post offices were increased 50 per cent. 

Mr. CARTER. They were increased by an amendment pro- 
posed on the floor of the House, but as the bill was reported by 
the committee it did not make that increase. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, it did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. All time has expired. The question is on the sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fierps]. 

Mr. BLACK, I ask unanimous consent that that substitute 
be reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the substitute will be 
reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brack as a substitute for the amendment 
of Mr. Frecps: Page 2, line 4, after the word “zone,” strike out the 
language “nor to persons holding appointments as postmasters, assist- 
ant postmasters, rural carriers, postal clerks, carriers in the City De- 
livery Service, or railway mail clerks" and insert “ nor to fourth-class 
postmasters."’ 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Brack) there were—ayes 2, noes 107. 

Accordingly the substitute was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fretps]. i 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Chairman, I should like to have that 
amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Y : è er the word 
s . eur de 9 ae ARSA all of Nines D and 6 and 
to and including the word “ clerks” in line 7. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Frerps) there were—ayes 31, noes 131. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ö 

. FieLps: Page 2, line 5, after the word 
x eee LF 7 lta of line 5, all of line 6, and to 
and including the word “clerks” in line 7. 

Mr. MADDEN. A point of order. 
voted on. 

Mr. FIELDS. No; it has not. 

Mr. MADDEN, I make the point of order. 

Mr. FIELDS. I desire to be heard on the point of order. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the attention of the gentle 
man to the fact that the word“ postmasters“ occurs twice in 
the line. Which does the gentleman refer to? 


If there be no objection, the Clerk will 


That has already been 
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Mr. FIELDS. After the words “assistant postmasters” I 
desire to strike out the remainder, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is the point of order? 

Mr. MADDEN. The point of order is that the substance of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky has 
already been defeated. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No; not the whole of it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; all of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. FIELDS. No; Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr, Chairman, I would like to see if we can 
not have some limit of time for debate on this amendment. 

Mr. FIELDS. I do not want to agree to that just now. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman can have his time. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that debate on this amendment be 
limited to 10 minutes, 

Mr. RUCKER. Make it, 15. 

Mr. NOLAN. Very well, I will make it 15. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate on this amendment be limited to 
15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment leaves in the 
bill the language which applies to “.postmasters and assistant 
postmasters.” It removes the difficulties that were referred to by 
those speaking in opposition to my former amendment. This 
amendment puts this proposition before you squarely: Are you 
willing to pay the messengers and the janitors in the Post Office 
Department and in the offices throughout the country in which 
messengers or janitors are employed, and the Federal employees 
in all other branches of the Federal Government, a wage of $3 
per day and exclude the postal clerks, city-delivery clerks, the 
rural carriers, and the railroad postal clerks? That is the propo- 
sition exactly. In other words, my amendment puts the city 
clerks, the rural carriers, the star carriers, and the city-delivery 
carriers on the same basis, gives them the same benefits under 
this law that are given to all other Federal employees. 

Mr. VAILE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. I will. 

Mr. VAILE. Can the gentleman state how many postal clerks, 
carriers in the City Delivery Service, or railway mail clerks 
there are receiving less than 373 cents per hour, or if employed 
by the month less than $90 per month, or if employed by the year 
$1,0807 

Mr. FIELDS, I will answer the gentleman by asking him a 
question, Can he state how many men in other branches of the 
Federal Government will be benefited by the bill as it now 
stands? 

Mr. VAILE. No. 

Mr. FIELDS. I am acting on the general principle of justice 
to all employees. 

Mr. VAILE. The gentleman is offering an amendment that 
will apparently not affect these people at all. 

Mr. FIELDS. Then why oppose the amendment? 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. All the railway mail clerks enter the service 
at $1,100 and they would not be affected at all. All postal clerks 
and letter carriers enter at $1,000, and therefore for the first 
year they would receive the benefit of the increase, and I should 
say offhand, from the knowledge I have, that there are 15,000 or 
16,000 of these men who would be affected. 

Mr. VAILE. Under this arrangement the first-year men 
would get more than the second-year men? 

Mr. BLACK. No; the first-year men would be raised to $1,080. 

Mr. VAILE. They would get $80 more. 

Mr. BLACK. No; they would receive $20 less. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, as I have previously stated, un- 
der this bill as drawn the janitors in all post offices where jani- 
tors are employed will get the benefit of this bill, but there will 
be many clerks in these offices that will not receive the benefit 
of it, and who will, if the bill is enacted as it stands, receive 
less money than the janitors receive. I do not believe the mem- 
bership of this House wants to go on record as indorsing that 
kind of legislation. I for one am unwilling to do so. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I was very much interested 
and edified by the learned, patriotic address of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] a few minutes ago. In his ex- 
cessive modesty he warned the House that perhaps we do not 
know what we are doing. I have heard that same kind of talk 
for a long time, and I want to say right now, that while I have 
profound respect for every Member of the House, on both sides 
of the aisle, I believe that there is sometimes and on some occa- 
sions more hypocrisy practiced among Members of Congress than 
in any other body containing a like number of men, 


Do you tell me that it is your judgment that these bucks 
down here in the corridors of public buildings, that crowd the 
corridors so you can hardly get into an office, that they are 
entitled to a higher wage and more consideration and more de- 
liberate and intelligent consideration than the thousands of 
clerks in the post offices over the country who wait upon your 
wives and your daughters? [Applause.] I do not believe that 
is the judgment of any man here. But for some reason, follow- 
ing the lead, domination, and control of that autocratic com- 
mittee, the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, domi- 
nated to some extent by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAD- 
DEN], who blocked legislation yesterday, and who tied up all the 
multitudinous affairs of the Government in order to have his 
way, dominated, in my judgment, by the persuasive eloquence 
and learning of that gentleman, you have refused to do plain 
justice to a body of public servants in this land who have time 
and time again appealed to you. 

Oh, it may be that the fourth-class postmaster is not a strong 
or influential political factor. But, gentlemen, right is right. 
You threaten to abolish fourth-class post offices. Abolish them. 
The office was not created for the purpose of giving men posi- 
tions. If they serve no public purpose they ought not to exist. 
If they do serve a useful purpose I defy the Post Office Depart- 
ment, whether under a Democratic or Republican administra- 
tion, to abolish institutions which are of value to the interests 
of the American people. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. This does not include the fourth-class 
postmasters. 

Mr. RUCKER. I know I am talking about water that has 
gone over the dam, but I want to have my say about it. I have 
not yet accepted the learned advice of the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] or that of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen]. No one speaks for the taxpayer, one says. If I 
had had the returns of the recent votes of this committee before 
I made my speech, probably, to be on the popular side, I would 
not have spoken for the fourth-class postmasters, because, It 
seems, they have not a friend on the Republican side and 
devilish few friends on the Democratic side, not as many as 
they ought to have. [Laughter.] I know that the proposition 
voted on a few minutes ago was subject to objection, but I am 
willing to take the best I can get. [Applause.] i 

I know that every fourth-class postmaster ought not to have 
the benefits of this law, but I say this: I voted for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Fips], believing 
that if we wrote it into the law we might give the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads in this House a demonstration 
of the will of the American people as asserted by their repre- 
sentatives and make that committee report legislation that would 
be just and fair to that class of public servants, and unless you 
do put the lash to them I want to warn you now, notwithstand- 
ing the statement of the distinguished gentleman who has charge 
of this bill, the gentleman from California [Mr. Noran], that 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads will not report 
that bill, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] knows 
that it will not. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of those who are 
in favor of the amendments that have been offered I want to say 
that if they will bring in a bill through the proper channels for 
an increase of pay and better working conditions for the men 
in the Postal Department it will have my support. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE. No, as I have only a few minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. I just wanted to say that it is a promise that 
will never be fulfilled, because the gentleman will never have a 
chance. 

Mr. BURKE. I would like to yield to the gentleman, but I 
can not do so, as I have but four minutes myself. 

I am opposed to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop], because I think it takes away from the 
Nolan minimum-wage bill the good which was originally in- 
tended and robs that bill of its intent and purpose; that is, to 
help the poorly paid employees who work for this Government 
to earn enough at least to keep body and soul together. 

There is not a member of this Congress who is not personally 
familiar with present-day living conditions, and who does not 
know deep down in his heart that a workingman can not feed, 
clothe, and shelter a family of American children on $3 a day. 
Congress has acknowledged this by former action, enacting into 
law a provision granting a bonus of $240 per annum on all sala- 
ries up to $2,500 per annum. Yet, on account of the high cost of 
living, how much greater is the necessity for the poor working+ 
man with a minimum wage of $3 a day to profit by such legisla. 
tion? Why should a distinction be made in his case? The man 
who controls the meat, the flour, the potatoes, and the calico wi? 
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not sell to the man receiving $3 a day one penny cheaper than he 
will to the man receiving $2,500 per annum. 

There has been a disposition throughout this country and 
throughout all other countries im all lines of work to raise the 
salaries of the poorly paid employees to such a wage as will keep 
bedy and soul together. Will it be said of this Government, in 
this great land of plenty and boasted equality of all her citizens, 
that a man ean not work for his Government because of the 
starvation wage paid by that Government? Will not Con- 
gress so legislate that the workingman will be paid a wage at 
this time, when living conditions are higher than ever in the 
history of the world and whem they are soaring higher daily, 
that will feed, shelter, and elothe American children as Ameri- 
cam children should be fed, sheltered, and clothed? [Applause.] 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I trust the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky will be voted down. It is 
nothing more or less than a modification of the amendments 
voted down a few moments ago, Fask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is om the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
FEDS} there were—ayes 32, noes: 103. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, E offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mowracun: Page 2, line 15, strike out the 
period after the word “act” and insert in lieu thereof a colon and add 
the following: Aud provided further, That the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to clerks to Senators and Representatives in Congress or 
to Delegates and Resident Commissioners,” 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I regret to take the time of 
the committee, because I addressed myself to this subject for a 
few moments on last Wednesday but for fear that the matter 
may have drifted out of the minds of Members: I desire to re- 
capitulate somewhat the argument then made. The inquiry 
which I propounded to the chairman of the committee disclosed 
that he thought this bill applied to the clerks to Members and 
Senators and to Delegates and Resident. Commissioners, and it 
is to put such construction beyond question and eliminate it from 
this bill that I offer this amendment. 

The clerks te Members and Senators bear such a peculiar per- 
sonal and confidential relation to those who appoint them that 
they should be in a classification to themselves. I think that is 
foundamentally true, and this has been deliberately and recently 
decided by the House. Therefore if we apply the minimum wage 
to this elass of clerks, it will necessarily result in exceeding the 
amount of salary provided for in the bills which we have reeently 
passed, namely, $3,200. It is manifest that a Member can appor- 
tion that amount into two salaries. so as to make the lesser salary, 
by reason of the addition or substitution of the minimum wage, in- 
crease the $3,200 te a sum ranging roughly from $3,600 te $4,500 in 
the aggregate. Therefore, to relieve ourselves of this dilemma 
and to give effeet to the legislation which has so recently passed, 
I have offered this amendment. I hope it will be aceeptable to 
members of the committee, for it is their plain duty to aecept it. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose this: indirect and hidden method of 
increasing the salaries of clerks to Members. This method is 
equivalent to a “back-salary grab” for clerk hire, which is 
vicious in legislation, shocking to good conscience, and palpably 
violative of the expressed vote of the Members of this House upon 
legislation that is scarcely 10 days old. I submit that the 
amendment should be aceepted by the gentleman im charge of the 
committee and unanimously approved by the Committee of the 
Whole. Unless we do accept this amendment, we can not defend 
ourselves before the country. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, there is a Latin legal maxim 
which translated into good English means that in too much dis- 
cussion or altereation the truth is lost. Stripped of all subter- 
fuge, stripped of all sophistry, for the friends of this measure 
are out in the open and are boldly declaring their purpose, 
stripped of all amendatory frills and deadfalls and weasels, 
this bill means nothing less than an announeement by Congress 
that it has caught the spirit of the times, that it recognizes that 
w new light has burst upon the world, that a new era has set in, 
a new epoch started, that it is the beginning of the new dispen- 
sation, that the American people are preparing to meet the 
great future and its trials that loom large on the horizon 
even now by adopting a minimum wage, and that from time to 
time Congress will build upon that foundation the superstrue- 
ture representing the advanced hopes and aims of the people in 
the direction of true greatness and happiness. And our hope is 
that the example of our Government will be an inspiration, a 
suggestion, a persuasive declaration, if you will, to the indus- 
trial and commercial interests of the country to adopt the policy 
of the Nation and make its minimum wage their own, thereby 
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subduing the rapidly growing discontent of our countrymen as 
announced through editorials, preachments through the pulpit, 
and great speeches and orations by the gifted speakers of the land. 

Mr. Chairman, some years ago I heard a distinguished member 
of the bar, addressing the Supreme Court of Louisiana, in the 
old Cabildo down in New Orleans, where the Louisiana Purchase 
was signed and consummated, tell by way of illustration of the 
point which he had in mind, and which for some reason he could 
not felicitously convey to the court, the finest story that I haye 
ever heard. He had been vainly striving to have the court 
east aside all of the irrelevancies and confusing side issues 
which he thought were being injected into the case and see the 
one great outstanding prineiple that was involved. The story 
made a profound impression upon my mind, as a few years before 
that I had been in the very place that served for the theater 
for the splendid legend which he related. Upon a wall in the 
refectory of a great religious institute Leonardi da Vinci had 
painted his masterpiece—one of the great pictures of this world 
The Last Supper. When he had finished what is destined to 
live as long as the Christian religion helds sway over the mind 
of man, he brought an artist friend to witness its unveiling 
before it would be given to the world. Awed, amazed, profoundly 
affected by that crowning glory of the painter’s brush, the friend, 
choking with emotion, took a step toward the picture, saying, 
“Magnificent; it is so realistic, so natural, that I feel as if I 
could take the chalice from the table.” Da Vinci leoked for a 
moment at that indescribably great, yes, divine, creation, holy 
to the devout and impressive to the irreligious, and muttered 
the great sorrow that was in his soul, for he knew that while 
mankind for all the generations that were to sweep over the 
world after he was gone and forever would regard it as the 
perfection of art and the most holy and sublime ereation that 
had come to the Christian people he had failed in his great pur- 
pose. With one stroke of the brush the cup went out of the pic- 
ture. It was not to be the central figure of that immortality ; it 
was the pale, pure face of the Nazarene that was to be the cen- 
tral, all-engrossing, all-absorbing figure that was to seize upon 
the imagination and spirit of the beholder. 

I have never forgotten that story. I will never forget the 
refectory. But as an evidence of the fact that nothing can with- 
stand the mutations of time or even those of man, when Napo- 
leon’s army crossed the Alps and poured over the plains of Lom- 
bardy, this refectory was used as a and to accommo- 
date the soldiers a door was cut through the wall on which was 
painted the original of what is in copy form in the home of all 
those who worship at the cross and in the church of Him who 
died on Calvary Hill. 

Applying that narrative to the matter we are discussing to-day, 
and it is applicable, because it is poverty and lowliness that I 
am discussing, let me appeal to you not to lose sight of the under- 
lying principle of this bill and the tidings of great joy that it 
will bring the humble of this great Iand by obscuring its mean- 
ing with amendments that will make it a mere salary raiser 
instead of the mudsill and foundation for the new order that 
has come to the world. This bill is the beginning of the vindica- 
tion of those principles for which flesh and bloed have struggled 
through alt the ages. 

Mr. Chairman, I am tired, heart weary, of hearing Members of 
this House talk im nickles and dimes and pennies, as if they be- 
lieve that the jingle of silver and the rustle of greenbacks is 
the only music the people of our country want to hear—as if we 
were a sordid dollar-chasing Nation, without hope for the 
amelioration of the miseries of the poor or a desire to reach for 

higher and nobler things that are the aim of a great and 
splendid people. 

The American people believe with Kingsley: 

Do noble thin 
Not dream all day long, 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 
Fear not, believe not, the presidential election will be deter- 
decided, upon such paltry matters as what money was 
saved by this legislator or that, but upon those principles of 
government which will make for a general welfare and the 
blessings of liberty and freedom that will have a real meaning, a 
meaning that will carry joy and happiness to our men and 
women who are saddened at the thought that in a large measure 
the vicissitudes of existence have offset the emotional value of 
the high-sounding declaration of benevolence contained in the 
purpose of our Government as ordained in its preamble. Like 
the sun, that daily has its magnificent rise, that preamble is 
again going to shine effulgently upon our people, and in the even- 
ing it will become 
The rainbow to the storms of life, 
The evening beam that smiles the clouds away. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman be extended for 
five minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. CONNOR. I thank you. I want to say in connection 
with this bill, however, because I, like all speakers, have wan- 
dered far afield, I have not only the interest of an American 
who loves his country and who wants to see it prosper in all 
branches of its society, but I want to say, gentlemen, that I 
have a deep and abiding interest in this bill and desire to see 
it passed because I wish to see its principles vindicated and 
then applied to all of the activities of this Government in all 
the business affairs of our country. Why do I wish it? Four- 
fifths of the men who discuss labor, poverty, the simple annals 
of the poor, and I say this without offense to anyone, yes, four- 
fifths of all, labor conventions excepted, speak from the theo- 
retical standpoint, but in listening to me you are listening to 
one who has suffered the direct stings of poverty, for when I look 
back, Mr. Chairman, to the precipitous heights I had to climb in 
order to stand here among the legislators of my country I feel 
that I would not again for all the gold that ever came out of the 
mines of Golconda or of Cripple Creek—I might do it for the 
glory and grandeur and tragedy of it, but not for all the money 
in this world—tread that heartbreaking, sorrow-laden path 
again. But I can speak of it! I was born and reared in a 
section of the city where from my cradle I saw poverty, and I 
made up my mind in my earliest day that if ever the occasion 
presented itself I would endeavor to strike down this hundred- 
handed, hydra-headed, argus-eyed monster, and I believe the 
only way is to adopt a bill of this kind. Mr. Chairman, four or 
five years ago I saw a film picture shown in the city of 
New Orleans—and in all probability you saw it, too—Lord 
Roberts inspecting the so-called English yolunteers. At that 
time the Teuton was on his way to Paris. 

In my lifetime I have seen anguish, sorrow, despair, and degra- 
dation written across the faces of men and women. I have seen 
them in reformatories; I have seen them in jails; I have seen 
them in penitentiaries; I have seen them on the sorrowing road 
to the gallows; but never, before or since, did I see heartbreak- 
ing degradation and tragic suffering written so clearly across 
the human countenance as I saw upon the faces of those dere- 
licts of London who were being mustered into the service. I 
saw on the face of that hero of England the sadness of a great 
sorrow. He recognized England had not been true to her trust; 
that she had neglected her duty to her poor children, the mud- 
sills of her society; that she had not taken care of the girls, 
who, after all, make men, who by their poverty, by their run- 
down condition, had sent into the world men who could not com- 
bat with its struggles, and who were now in Britain’s hour of 
need, when she was to slowly climb her Calvary, when she was 
to undergo her Golgotha, half-starved and all but hopeless, men 
whose youth bore no flowers in its branches, whose hopes burned 
in ashes away, instead of the well-fed, upstanding men that 
spring from nourished women and fathers that poverty has not 
crushed. England's lack of preparedness in arms and her neglect 
of her flesh and blood—of English boys and girls—almost led 
to her downfall. It is true they died like men, but the fields 
where the poppies grow are the burial places for probably 250,000 
Englishmen. [Loud applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for leave to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, God grant that this picture which I saw, 
and which I trust you will remember, will be to my country a 
solemn warning. Do not neglect our poor. Do not let them 
be confronted with that poverty which beats the heart out of the 
bravest human being. Remember that the poor are our kith and 
our kin, our blood, “and once at least our paths have crossed.” 

Vote for this bill and pray that the God of the nations be with 
us and our people and our country. 

Once to eve man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side; 
Some great cause, God's new Messiah, 
Offering each the bloom or Tet 
Parts the goats upon the left hand 
And the sheep upon the right; 
And that choice goes by forever, 
Twixt that darkness and light. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MacCrate]. 

Mr. MacCRATE, Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 
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The other day I listened with a great deal of sorrow to a 
gentleman in this House characterize the membership as hypo- 
critical, and I desire to say from my short experience among 
the membership of this House that I have never been with or 
associated with 435 men whose average sobriety is higher than 
the average of this House. [Applause.] Of course, the country. 
could not see the twinkle in the eye of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Garran] nor observe his jovial, face as 
he spoke on that occasion, but the country ought not to labor 
under the impression that there is a body of men legislating 
for the country who are hypocritical when it comes to the 
method of their life. [Applause.] And but a few minutes ago 
an equally genial gentleman, and perhaps not meaning the exact 
language he employed, suggested that on both sides of the aisle 
Members were hypocritical. Now, these insinuations do this 
body no good before the country. In the eyes of the country 
we may have fallen low enough without the help of our own 
membership. We should endeavor to raise ourselves in the 
esteem of the citizenship of the country. 

But I do not as a new Member endeavor to lecture older men. 
I simply suggest at this point that if this amendment is adopted 
we give a handle to the hammer which these two gentlemen have 
supplied to the country. If you will adopt a minimum wage for 
all the other departments of the Government and refuse to 
adopt a minimum wage for your own clerks, then, indeed, the 
country may say they act a little bit hypocritically. 

Mr, RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacCRATE. I gladly yield. 

Mr. RUCKER. If the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia is not adopted, would it be possible under the 
provisions of this bill to increase the salary of Members’ clerks? 

Mr. MacCRATE, I can see no way to increase a statutory 
limitation already put on the salaries. 

Mr. RUCKER. The amendment, as I understand it, is to 
make it impossible to do that or place that construction on the 
law. 

Mr. MacCRATE. As TI understand it, you might make a mini- 
mum of less than $1,080 for one of your clerks, and I say to’ 
you, sir, and I say to the House, that I do not desire to be put 
in the position of advocating a minimum wage, a living wage, 
for every other branch of the Government and not say to my own 
clerk, “ You are entitled to a living minimum wage.” 

Mr. RUCKER. I wanted to get the gentleman’s view about it. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. MacCRATE. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Does not the gentleman think that as a gen- 
eral proposition it is better for the Government to pay a little 
too much of wages to a few people rather than commit itself to 
a narrow policy as to all who work for it? 

Mr, MacCRATE. I am not ready to make a statement on 
that general proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Can- 
TER] is recognized. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry my good friend from 
Illinois [Mr. MappEn] is not present. We had a little colloquy 
a few minutes ago about a matter which I desire to have settled. 
He said I made a misstatement, but, of course, he did not say it 
in an odious way. However, I wanted to show that when I was 
speaking I knew what I was talking about. I stated that the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads brought in a bill 
which did not give any increase whatever to any country em- 
ployees of the Post Office except to the rural carriers, and it only 
gave to them 15 per cent, whereas the bill gave to city employees 
20 to 30 per cent. The bill as reported by the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads raised the salaries of the city clerks 
to $1,000 and $1,500. Prior to that time the clerks had been 
getting from $800 to $1,200. That was an increase of exactly 
what I said—20 to 30 per cent. Then the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois stated, further, that I was mistaken about the committee 
not having reported an increase for clerks in third-class post- 
offices. 

I have here before me the bill as reported by the committee. It 
has no reference whatever—and I have read it carefully—to in- 
eluding clerks in third-class post offices. It does not include 
them. But in the bill as the House passed it we do find this 
language: 

Including allowances for clerk hire at third-class post offices. 

By reference to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, page 4034, of 
March 25, 1918, we find this language: 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CARTER moves to amend by inserting on page 2, line 18, after the 
word “ employees,” the, words: Including allowances for clerk hire at 
third-class post offices. 

And on page 4035, after about a page and a half of discussion, 
we find this amendment was carried on a division by tellers by 
a vote of 64 ayes to 38 noes. So the bill as it was brought into 
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the House contained no reference whatever to and did not include 
clerks at third-class offices, did not even give them the 15 per 
cent raise. 

The gentleman from Illinois did not vote at all. I insisted on 
having him vote with me at the time, and he said: “I'am a 
member of the committee. I think you are right, but I do not 
want to vote against the committee.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me recite a word further. The bill 
as reported by the Post Office Committee was so manifestly un- 
fair to the country employees that the House made several 
amendments equalizing their pay along with city employees, 
increasing compensation to the poorly paid country employees. 
Then what happened? The bill went over to the Senate, but this 
legislative bill increasing salaries never was considered by the 
Senate at all. It was buried in the committee and never brought 
into the Senate for consideration. Instead of considering this 
legislative bill, which had passed the House with amendments 
doing justice by the fourth-class postmasters, third-class post- 
office employees, and other country postal employees, the Senate 
placed riders on the Post Office appropriation bill providing boun- 
tiful increases for city employees, but omitting some of the most 
necessary increases for country employees. The bill was sent to 
conference, agreed to, then brought back here, and under whip 
and spur, during the closing hours of a session, as I recallypressed 
through the House, not on the merits of the increases but under 
the necessity of furnishing funds sufficient to keep the depart- 
ments of the Government going. Now, that is the truth about 
the whole matter and explains how the will of this House was 
defeated and how the underpaid postal employees working out 
in the rural sections were euchred out of their just rights. 

Now, I simply make that statement in order that in the future 
our Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads will under- 
stand and the House will understand exactly the conditions 
about it. If any such measure is brought in in the future, the 
House will understand the situation and ought to see to it that 
the country postal employees are provided with a living wage. 
[Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 
Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to close debate on 


this amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. 
amendment. 

Mr. NOLAN. I will ask unanimous consent that the debate 
on this particular amendment be closed in 10 minutes. That will 
include 5 minutes for the gentleman from Texas IMr. BLACK] 
and 5 minutes for myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. That will not preclude debate on another 
nmendment? i 

Mr. NOLAN. No. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I hope that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Notan] will agree to this amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 
When we passed the bill a few days ago increasing the clerk- 
hire allowance to Members we provided an allowance of $3,200 
to be paid to not more than two clerks. It was evidently the 
intention of Congress that we retain one clerk at $2,000, which 
was the salary of our secretaries before this last increase was 
made, and another at $1,200, if the Member should need such 
other clerk. An effort was made during the consideration of 
the bill to put a limitation upon it which would definitely fix the 
salary of one clerk at $2,000 and the salary of another at $1,200. 
But some gentlemen made the argument that they had old and 
trusted clerks, and they wanted to put them on the roll at $2,500, 
nnd give the remainder to another clerk, and therefore the House 
refused to put that limitation upon it. I was earnestly in favor 
of limiting the salary to any one clerk to $2,000, and did all that 
I could to get that limitation agreed to. The Rxconn of that 
date will show my efforts in that behalf. 

Now, under present conditions of affairs, as soon as some Mem- 
ber puts upon the roll a clerk at $2,500, such clerk then becomes 
an employee of the United States Government and receives the 
bonus of $240 per annum, which would make a total compensation 
of $2,740 for that one clerk. í 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I can not yield now. Suppose he puts the other 
clerk on the roll at $700. That clerk would receive the $700 
and the $240 bonus, making a total salary of $940, and if this 
minimum-wage bill passes he would undoubtedly, unless you 
adopt the amendment of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
MontTAGvuE], receive the benefits of it, because it would be the 
latest expression of the will of Congress, and would be the law, 
and thus the employee whom the Member of Congress put on the 
roll at $700 would immediately have his salary increased to 


I would like five minutes on this particular 


$1,080, and if the Good amendment is voted down in the Honse 
such employee would receive $240 more, which would be one 
clerk upon the roll at $1,320 and another at $2,740, making a 
total clerk-hire drawing to such Member of $4,060; and I defy 
any member of the committee to successfully controvert that 
fact under the language of these different bills. 

Now, I submit, gentlemen, that though we frequently show 
little consideration to the Public Treasury in this House, it is 
time that we were calling some halt. [Applause.] In 1916 the 
Members of Congress made out on $660,000 total allowance a 
year for clerk hire, later we raised it to $880,000 per annum, 
and now we have added to it until it is nearly $1,800,000 for 
the next fiscal year, and if you do not adopt the amendment of 
the gentleman from Virginia you have left the door open to 
increase it several hundred thousand dollars more. And so I 
submit that there ought not to be a dissenting vote to that 
amendment. [Applause.] 

And while I do not think there should be a dissenting vote, 
still I am perfectly well aware that there will be. I presume 
there will be enough votes to defeat it, because my observation is 
that usually the amendment which cuts down public expendi- 
tures meets with hard sledding, and the amendment which in- 
creases them usually meets with easy sailing, 

The public may wake up to the reckless waste and extrava- 
gance of Congress some day, but I am not optimistic enough to 
hope that they will do it very soon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. The gentleman from California [Mr. NoLAN] is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. MONTAGUE] offered an amendment which violates the prin- 
ciple of this bill, that Members of Congress will reserve the 
right to themselves to pay employees in their offices less than 
the Government of the United States pays to its employees. That 
is what you are going to do, gentlemen. There has been a great 
deal of talk—I will not say scandal, but a great deal of com- 
ment—about the way Members handled their clerk-hire money in 
times gone by. It resulted in the last Congress in providing 
$3,200 for clerk hire for Members, and the Members who advo- 
cated that advocated it on this ground: We gave them the oppor- 
tunity to employ an additional stenographer at $1,200 a year. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will- the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. I can not yield. I have but five minutes. 

It was given on the ground that each Member must employ 
two clerks and distribute that $3,200 as he saw fit. And in 
addition to that, mind you, each one of these two clerks, under 
the ruling, draws $240 a year bonus. It means $3,680 for clerk 
hire to each Member of this House. Now, the man who em- 
ploys one clerk—and I understand some men do—at $3,000 a 
year—and I understand some of them employ them in their home 
cities at $200—that particular employee in the home city gets 
from the Government of the United States in the way of bonus 
$40 a year more than is paid by the Member. How can you 
Members of Congress justify an exception of this kind? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. No; I have only five minutes. You say to the 
Government of the United States in all departments, “ You must 
pay a minimum wage of $90 a month to all the employees.” 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NOLAN. Then you say you are going to exempt your own 
employees. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. NOLAN. Just a minute. I can not yield. I have but five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. NOLAN. You say you are going to exempt your own em- 
ployees. How can you justify that? There is absolutely no 
foundation for the statement that if this bill passes it raises 
the clerk hire beyond $3,200 a year. There is an absolute limita- 
tion on the clerk hire to Members of Congress. What this would 
do would be to say to Members of Congress, as to everybody 
else, You can not employ them for less than $90 a month.” It 
would mean that you would have to apportion your $3,200 on 
a basis of $90 to one person and the rest to another clerk, plus 
the bonus. That is absolutely right. That can not be ques- 
tioned. If you adopt this amendment, you open the door to 
discrimination. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman point out the reason? 

Mr. NOLAN. I am trying to point out the reason. r 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will address the Chair when 
they want recognition. 

Mr. NOLAN. Three thousand two hundred dollars is allowed, 


and you can appoint two clerks. In addition to that $3,200, each 


one of these two clerks draws $240 bonus. It means $3,680 to 
each Member for clerk hire. You can apportion that as you 
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like; $3,000 to one and $200 to another, or $2,000 to one and 


$1,200 to another; any way you want to. If you adopt the 


amendment of the gentleman from Virginia, you stand before 
this country in the light of saying to the Government of the 


United States,“ You can not pay less than $90 a month, or $3 a | 


day, but we Members of Congress reserve the right in the dis- 
tribution of this money to pay less than a living wage.” 


to it. 
amendment. I say no; that it violates absolutely the prin- 
ciple upon which this bill is founded. You can not afford to 
adopt this amendment if you want to be right and if you want to 
stand behind the principle upon which this bill is founded. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offeréd by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 


The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 


Montacue) there were—ayes 56, noes 98. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. ‘Tellers, Mr. Chairman. . 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Noran 
and Mr. MONTAGUE. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported-ayes 
57, noes 115. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jonns of Texas: Page 2, line 7, after the 


word “clerks,” add the following: 

“Provided, That fourth-class postmasters shall hereafter be paid the 
sum of $240 
existing law. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the amendment provides for a bonus in addition to their 
salaries, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers another 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Texas: Page 2, line 7, after the 
word “ clerks,” add the following: 

“ Provided, fourth-class postmasters shall hereafter be paid not less 
than $720 per annum.” 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I think the issues in- 
volved here have been pretty well thrashed out, and I do not 
care to discuss the matter at length, but simply to call atten- 
tion to the fact that for a long period of time there has been no 
increase allowed in the compensation of fourth-class postmas- 
ters; and as a result of this attitude on the part of the Govern- 
ment many post offices have been abandoned that should be 
continued. If this amendment is adopted by the Congress, it 
will establish a minimum payment to postmasters of $720 per 
year., I do not believe there is any Member of this House who 
thinks that a man should hold the position of postmaster and 
assume the responsibility which the Government places upon 
the shoulders of postmasters in this country for less than $720 
per year, The mail that goes to persons in the country is just 
as important to them as that which goes to persons in the city 
is to the people of the city. It is important that all the postal 
facilities should be furnished to people all ever the United 
States. ‘This Government can well afford to do that. During 
the last three months I have received notices of the discontinu- 
ance of 10 different post offices in the district that I represent, 
simply because the Post Office Department could get no one to 
perform the duties of those offices under the present conditions. 
Before the war they were able to get people to fill those posi- 
tions, but at present they are unable to do so. 

Further, I have letters from many of the postmasters, who 
say they are going to continue to run the offices from patriotic 
motives and for the good of the community. I have other cases 
where citizens of the community are making up a little bonus 
to the fourth-class postmasters, 

It does seem to me that the Congress could well afford to pay 
a minimum salary of $720 a year. {Applause.] 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Mr. Chairman, as I stated 
awhile ago, the salaries of 20,000 postmasters in the United 
States are less than $180 per annum, and at those offices the 
salary consists of the entire revenue of the Government re- 
ceived at those offices. So if the salaries of these officers were 


increased to $720 per annum the effect would be the discon- 


tinuance of all those offices. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I rose particularly to discuss the state- 
ment made a few moments ago by the gentleman from Okla- 
boma [Mr. Carrer], who attempts to show that the Post Office 


That is 
the thing that is involved in this amendment. I could not agree 
Other Members of the House may think it is a good 


per year in addition to the compensation paid them under | 


Committee fafled to bring in a measure here increasing the 
allowance for clerk hire in third-class post oflices. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER] brings here a bill which was 
reported by the Post Office Committee on which there was not 
a recommendation for an increase; but the gentleman from 
Oklahoma overlooked the fact that the Post Office Committee 
previous to that time had reported a bill in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress which did increase the allowance for clerks in third- 
class post offices by 50 per cent. I have that law before me and 
will read from it. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. Was that bill ever acted upon? 

Mr. RANDALL of California. It is a law. 

Mr. CARTER. Had that bill been acted upon? 

Mr. RANDALL of California. It had been acted upon. It is 
the Post Office appropriation bill passed in the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress. 

Mr. CARTER. Does the gentleman not know that the in- 
crease in the Post Office appropriation bill for allowances for 


| third-class-post-office clerks was placed in the bill in the Senate 


and not in the House? 

Mr. RANDALL of California. No; that increase was put in 
by the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads in the 
House, and I will read the law. 

Mr, CARTER. The bill as it passed the House did not con- 


} tain any increase. 


Mr. RANDALL of California. The gentleman did not exhibit 


this appropriation bill. He presented a special bill. 


Mr. CARTER. I referred to this in my remarks. Here is 
what I said. I said that when this salary bill went to the Senate 
it was not acted upon by the Senate, but the Senate placed into 
the Post Office appropriation bill such allowances as they saw 
fit, and that went to conference. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. The gentleman is taking my 
time. The gentleman did not call attention to this. Here is 
what the Post Office Committee acted upon: 

For allowance to third-class post offices: No allowance in excess of 
rey shall be granted where the salary of the postmaster is $1,000, 

1,100, or $1,200. 

In the law of 1918 that allowance was $300, and we increased 
it 50 per cent. 

Mr. CARTER. There is no controversy between the gentle- 
man and me. The statement I made was this, that in the bill 


| brought in for the increase in salaries 


Mr. RANDALL of California. I am talking about the Post 
Office appropriation bill. 

Mr. CARTER. That in the bill for the increase in salaries 
the clerks for third-class postmasters were not taken care of. 
They were taken care of afterwards by having it inserted in the 
Senate and not in the Post Office Committee of the House. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. I remember distinctly that it 
was discussed in the Post Office Committee of the House and 
adopted there. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas will not be agreed to. The discussion 
this afternoon will probably result in some benefit in giving con- 
sideration to the salaries not only of the fourth-class postmasters 
but of the postal employees. I do not think this is the place to 
legislate for other employees, I think we can get more intelli- 
gent consideration of these things through the Post Office Com- 
mittee, and I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I came to the House with the 
firm conviction that I was going to support this bill against all 
amendments. I am in sympathy with the spirit of the bill. 
But inasmuch as the fourth-class postmaster has been long neg- 
lected, and inasmuch as this amendment does give him proper 
recognition, and inasmuch as the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas does not interfere with the general spirit 
of the bill, I am in favor of it. While we are thinking of the 
man in overalls—and I would not yote to take one thing from 
the man who toils in the city—we must remember that the man 
between the plowhandles is also one of the twin builders of our 
civilization. The country post office that has been so long 
the “glimmering goal” of the rural community—the center— 
the trysting place of community activities, has been almost put 
out of business by. the rural free delivery. This means that 
unusual burdens have fallen upon the fourth-class postmasters 
who yet remain, and inasmuch as this will favor them and will 
not take a dollar from the city sons of toil I heartily favor the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jonrs]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jones of Texas) there were 40 ayes and 115 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the word “eighteen” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ twenty.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, should the Good amendment 
be defeated by action of the House, and undoubtedly it will be by 
n Republican majority, then under this bill every 18-year-old 
negro porter, every 18-year-old negro messenger, every 18-year- 
old negro watchman, every 18-year-old negro chargirl in the 
employ of this Government—and there are thousands of them— 
would receive a salary of $110 a month, and under existing 
laws they would each get a month’s vacation each year on full 


pay. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I have only five minutes, and am sorry I 
can not yield to the distinguished gentleman from Maine. Now, 
I want to show the Congress that such a proposal is ridiculous 
in the extreme and is out of all reason and out of all proportion 
to the salaries paid white men and women throughout our land 
by the private business enterprises of our Nation. I want to 
read you some excerpts from what people say in my district on 
that question: 

Mr. A. W. Sledge, editor of the Ledger, the daily newspaper 
of Ballinger, Tex., advises that there are assistant cashiers in 
the banks of Runnels County, Tex., who do not get over $100 
per month; that the salaries of bookkeepers in said banks range 
from a minimum of $65 to a maximum of $100 per month; that 
the tellers in said banks receive $100 per month; that the clerks 
in said banks receive from $40 to $85 per month; that the jani- 
tors in said banks receive $30 per month; that said banks of 
Runnels County allow only 10 days’ vacation on pay per year; 
that there are many women clerking in the stores in Runnels 
County, working nine hours per day, on salaries ranging from 
$40 to 865 per month; that the people at home are becoming 
aroused over the extravagant ideas of Congress in wasting the 
public money in granting salaries out of all reason and propor- 
tion to value of service rendered, and want it checked. 

Mr. Harry G. Hubert, editor of the Democrat-Voice, the lead- 

ing newspaper published in Coleman County, Tex., advises me 
that there are bank cashiers in Coleman County, Tex., who do 
not get more than $100 per month; that there are some assistant 
cashiers in banks there who do not get more than $85 per month ; 
that the bookkeepers in the banks of Coleman County get sal- 
aries ranging from $60 to $125 per month; that the janitors in 
said banks get salaries ranging from $35 to $60 per month; that 
the night watchmen in said banks get salaries ranging from $50 
to $60 per month. 
Mr. W. H. Carpenter, editor of the Chief Exponent, the lead- 
ing and oldest newspaper published in Comanche County, Tex., 
advises me that the bookkeepers in the banks of Comanche 
County, Tex., receive salaries ranging from $700 per year to 
$1,500; that many of said bookkeepers work for $700 per year, 
which is a little less than $60 per month, and that the people 
are against Congress fixing salaries out of all reason and pro- 
portion. 

The Daily Index Co., publishing the leading daily newspaper 
in Palo Pinto County, Tex., advises me that in Palo Pinto County, 
Tex., the average salary paid by the banks to bank clerks is $75 
per month, and that the minimum salary paid to bookkeepers in 
said banks is $100 per month. 

This Congress is as wild as a March hare when the subject of 
Government salaries and rights of labor unions are under con- 
sideration. 

Have you ever seen a west Texas cowboy rope the forefeet of 
a running yearling? That is what is going to happen to some 
of us Congressmen unless we change about and quit throwing 
away the public money and thus placing additional burdens upon 
the already tax-burdened shoulders of the people. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let we say to the gentleman from Texas 
that they ought to have a minimum-wage commission in his 
State. 

Mr. BLANTON. They ought to have a little more reason in 
this Congress. . 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether he thinks those wages dre adequate. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will give me more time I 
will answer him. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr, NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, there is one justification for this 
age limit in the bill, and only one in the minds of the committee. 
The Committee on Labor felt that if it was a right principle to 
draft a man to fight in the Army at the age of 18 years they 
77 > be entitled to the benefits of the minimum wage. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 5 ayes and 143 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

an RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
men . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, after the w el 2 5 

7 Provided, S ong fourth-class shall re- 
ceive an annual compensation of not less than $250 plus a reasonable 
allowance for rent, light, and fuel. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment. 

Mr. RUCKER. What is the point of order? 

Mr. NOLAN. It reduces the amount provided in this bill, 
which is a minimum-wage bill, and it is not germane to the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. RUCKER. On the amendment or on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri wish to 
discuss the point of order? 

Mr. RUCKER. I do not; I want to discuss the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 39 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on the section and amend- 
ments thereto close in 80 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. I object. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on sec- 
tion 1 and all amendments thereto close in 30 minutes, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
this bill is subject to amendment, and when a Member offers an 
amendment under the rules of the House he is entitled to five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is not well taken. The 
House can control its own proceedings. The motion is that all 
debate on this section and amendments thereto close in 30 
minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. There has been no debate on the pending 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order was made to the amend- 
ment, and the point of order was sustained. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas has not been reported. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not want the committee to say that it is 
within the power of the man having charge of the bill to have a 
section read and one amendment offered that might be bun- 
combe, debated, and then move that all debate on the whole sec- 
tion be closed. 


Mr. NOLAN. We have been discussing this bill for the last 
three hours. 

Mr. WINGO. Suppose we have? [Cries of “The regular 
order! “J 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California that all debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. p 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Wrnco) there were 133 ayes and 19 noes. . 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The question of ordering tellers was taken; and but 18 Mem- 
bers rising, tellers were denied. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairnian, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. If subsequent amendments are offered to the 
section, they can not be discussed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Amendments can be offered, but debate is 


closed. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, the committee does not care 
to discuss any proposition except the one pending. In other 
words, close the mouth of those who wart to extend this to 
country Government employees? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 7, after the word “ clerks,” add the following: 
“ Provided, That fourth-class postmasters shall receive a compensa- 
tion of not less than $320 per annum.“ 


Mr, NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. WINGO. Upon what ground? 

Mr. NOLAN. I make the point of order that it is not ger- 
mane to the bill, which is a minimum-wage bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Does not the amendment seek to fix a mini- 


um? 
Mr. NOLAN. It provides for a specific amount, and it creates 
a Gifferential in the rates. 

Mr, WINGO. Does the gentleman claim and will the Chair 
rule that we have to take the standard of differential or mini- 
mum wage reported by the committee, that we have to take the 
minimum that the committee reports, that we can not make it 
larger or smaller or qualify the minimum? That is a most 
astounding proposition, that this House can not fix any mini- 
mum that it desires, that it can not classify any employees of 
the Government because this is a minimum wage bill for the 
employees of the Government. To say that we can not take out 
one class and say that we will have this minimum for this class 
and another for another class is a ridiculous proposition. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to say in addition to 
what the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WINdol has said, that 
this bill specifically exempts fourth-class postmasters and does 
not fix their compensation at all. It does not apply to them. 
The gentleman from Texas proposes an amendment that applies 
to fourth-class postmasters, and this bill does not fix the mini- 
mum wage for them at all. 

Mr. NOLAN. The bill provides specifically a minimum rate 
and certain exemptions with fixed minimum rates of $3 per day, 
$90 per month, or $1,080 per year, and an hourly rate of 373 
cents, An amendment which seeks to fix a differential pro- 
viding for a different minimum wage is not germane. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, NOLAN. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman mean to say that the only 
minimum that we can consider is the one reported by the com- 
mittee? That is the logic of his argument. 

Mr. NOLAN. I say that you are trying to create a differen- 
tial rather than a minimum. 

Mr. WINGO. Can we amend three and make it four? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the Chair if 
the Chair has not already ruled on this matter and if this debate 
is not out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the Chair has 
ruled upon this question, and that debate is out of order, but 
the Chair did not care to shut off debate. The Chair wishes to 
state to the gentleman from Arkansas that if the amendment 
had been for the purpose of fixing a minimum wage for fourth- 
class postmasters it would have been in order, but this is not. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is what it does; that the wage 
shall not be less than $340 per year. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What has the Chair ruled? ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair ruled that the point of order is 
well taken. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal from the 


decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the decision of the committee? 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 109, noes 47. 

So the decision of the Chair was ordered to stand as the deci- 
sion of the committee. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. HUDDLESTON : Page 2, line 15, after the words 
DAR sei Th it in computing the pay which postmasters shall be 
„0 General shall estimate the e each such post- 


master is uired to serve on a daily average in the performance of 
his — and shall pay him not less than 373 cents per hour for such 
time.” 


m 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, I know the committee 
is very impatient. I am very impatient myself to get through 
with this bill, but I trust that Members will be willing to listen 


for just a moment, because I fear that we are in great danger 
of doing a deserving class of public servants a very serious in- 
justice. I ask that representatives of the great city populations 
consider the situation of the fourth-class postmaster. You have 
not any of them in your districts, perhaps, but some of us have. 
I have not a great many of them, but they are very deserving men 
and women. There can be no denial of the fact that they are the 
most poorly paid of all the employees of the Government. They 
get less for what they do than anyone else who is connected with 
the Government. There are 20,000 of these postmasters in the 
United States who receive less than $180 per annum, and some 
of them receive almost nothing. The compensation attached to 
some of these positions is so ridiculously small as to amount to 
very little more than the privilege of reading the postal cards that 
may be passing through. [Laughter.] 

I realize that some of the amendments that have been offered 
on behalf of the fourth-class postmasters have gone to an un- 
reasonable length. I have voted for all of these amendments, 
but realize that while they would do rough justice to fourth- 
class postmasters as a class, in certain cases they would give 
the officer more pay than would be proper. I have realized that 
it would be necessary to iron out inequalities and to modify the 
measure, as would be done in the Senate. Some postmasters 
do very little, and, of course, they get very little, and it is right 
that they should get but little return for little work. But a man 
ought to get fair pay for what he does, whether it be much or 
little. The gentleman in charge of this bill [Mr. Noran] would 
not for a moment advocate paying these fourth-class postmasters 
less for the time they actually put in than the minimum he fixes 
in the bill for other Government employees, and the purpose of 
this amendment is to secure to these fourth-class postmasters 
a 5 of 373 cents per hour for the time they actually 
pu 

If a postmaster puts in only one hour a day, he will receive 
only 374 cents for his day's work; if he puts in 10 hours, he 
will get $3.75 a day. There is nothing unreasonable or extrava- 
gant about that. This ought to be done. No man on the floor 
of the House will deny the justice of paying these postmasters 
as much as 374 cents an hour for the time they actually put in 
on their jobs as computed by the Postmaster General. 

I do not favor extravagance, of course, but I do favor justice. 
This great Government can not afford to be unjust even to its 
humblest employee. People sometimes laugh at fourth-class 
postmasters. Why do they laugh at them? It is chiefly be- 
cause of the poor pay they get. The poor pay attached to it 
makes the office ridiculous. These postmasters represent our 
Government ; they are about the only Government officers that 
some people ever see. The office should have some dignity about 
it. The way to dignify it is to pay a fair compensation to the 
man or woman who holds it. Why, a man can not afford to 
accept the position at many post offices unless he can run a 
store or some other business in connection with it, so that he 
can not give all his time to serving the patrons of the office. 
We ought to change this. We ought to make a postmastership 
worth holding for its own sake. 

But the argument is made that postmasters are not dealt 
with in this bill; that we ought to except them so as to leave 
them to look for relief to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. The answer to that argument is that these men 
and women have been reaching out their hands to that commit- 
tee; they have been appealing to them for help for years and 
years. These men and women have been asking that commit- 
tee that justice be done them, but it has not been done. The 


Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads has answered with’ 


soft words and promises, but they have done very little. Post- 
masters are still going on at the old rate; some of them are work- 
ing from 10 to 16 hours a day and receiving $40 to $50 per 
month. It is wrong. It is an injustice; it is not fair on the 
part of Congress that we should pass back the appeals that 
these men and women are making and direct them to the com- 
mittee which has heard their appeals in the past and failed to 
respond to them. I think we ought to do something for these 
people now. [Applause.] [Cries of Vote!”] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced the noeg 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Huppieston) there were 
ayes 45, noes 109. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 5, after the word “act,” insert: 

“And provided further, That the minimum wage of temporary clerks 
and carriers of the Post Office Department shall be 50 cents per hour, 
and that each permanent employee of the Post Office Department in the 
classified service shall receive the 9 bonus of $240 per annum durin 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 19 as provided for other Governmen 
ey ah aa and this shall be in addition to the amount otherwise pro- 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment, which provides a bonus on a minimum-wage bill. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman reserve his point of order? 

Mr. NOLAN. I will reserve it. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say in the beginning I 
am in favor of the bill itself, but am against the Good amend- 
ment. I offer this amendment in entire good faith, because it 
has a direct bearing upon the very serious situation in the Postal 
Service. In the principal city in my district it is really almost 
impossible to employ and keep efficient labor in the Post Office 
Service. The situation is so bad to-day that they are 30 clerks 
short in the city of Akron. They no sooner bring in a new 
clerk than he becomes dissatisfied at the low pay, goes across 
the street, and hires out at a new job at a higher rate, and 
it is physically impossible for the men who are left there to 
handle the work efficiently. I appeal to the membership of this 
House to give relief to these conditions, which are real and 
not fancied. 

The minimum rate paid for temporary clerks, I understand, 
is 40 cents an hour. This is less than the ordinary laborer gets, 
and I can not blame these men who are called upon to pass tests 
of mentality for refusing to work for these wages, and you can 
not keep these temporary clerks who are so urgently needed and 
from whom you expect to develop worthwhile permanent em- 


ployees. As far as the postal employees generally are concerned, 


I understand that they have been given an increase of only $200 
a year; and I wish to say, gentlemen, that in view of the rapid 
rise of the cost of living it is impossible to keep good efficient 
men in the service in adequate numbers. I offer this amendment 
in the utmost good faith, because there is a desperate situation 
in the city of Akron and there is an equally desperate situation 
in every other city. Many good men have remained in the 
service in spite of the hard conditions under which they have 
been forced, in the hope that Congress would speedily give 
them the just consideration to which they are entitled. They 
expect proper attention to their urgent needs and just claims. 
They expect it now, not many weary months hence, when many 
more good men will have lost hope and left the service. Noth- 
ing more vitally concerns the business, civic, and social life of 
this Nation than the Postal Department. It requires and de- 
serves capable men of character and capacity and dependability. 
You must pay them what they are worth according to present 
standards of value or you must expect to ruin the service. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California desire 
to say anything in reference to his point of order? 

Mr. NOLAN. The point of order is that it provides for a 
bonus and is not germane to a minimum-wage bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman contend that compensa- 
tion may not be in the nature of a bonus or that it can be only 
in the nature of an hourly, a daily, or weekly scale of wages? 

Mr. NOLAN. I am contending that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment provides for a bonus and it is not germane to a minimum- 
wage bill. 

Mr. WINGO. He will not care what you call it if you give it 
to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first part of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is in order, but that portion with reference to the bonus is 
not in order. 

Mr. DAVEY. Then I desire to strike out the last portion in 
reference to—— 

The CHAIRMAN. That can not be done, and inasmuch as a 
part of the amendment is not in order, then the whole amend- 
ment is not in order. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. DAVEY. Then I shall offer the first part of the amend- 


ment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, ling*7, add“ Provided hereafter all fourth-class postmasters 
shall be paid a minimum of not less than $1 per day.“ 

Mr. KNUTSON, I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas if this amendment has the approyal of the Postmaster 
General? 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make the point of 
order at this time that the gentleman’s amendment is—— 

Mr. WALSH. It is too late, 

ghe CHAIRMAN. The point of order is too late. 
ruled. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make one appeal in 
behalf of a class of people who have no organization formed and 
no organized propaganda in their behalf—for the man who lives 
in the country who wants his mail and is entitled to it just the 
same as the man who lives in the city. Before the cost of living 
became so high, it was easy to maintain what is ordinarily termed 
the “country club house,“ the post offices where the various 
people met and secured their mail and carried on the conversa- 
tion of the neighborhood. But now, since the cost of living has 
become so high, it has been absolutely impossible for them to main- 
tain these post offices in the country districts and thus enable 
the people who are tilling the soil of this country to receive their 
mail at regular intervals. 

Now, I submit that there is no one who ought to be willing to 
deny the man who follows the plow the privilege of getting his 
mail simply to save the paltry sum that would be saved by not 
allowing this amendment. If you permit this minimum to be paid 
to postmasters of this country, then, by supplementing their work 
with the other little business which they can conduct in the 
community, they will be able to maintain the post office, and 
many of these letters which we are daily receiving from all over 
this country will cease to come, 

Now, I ask you in behalf of the people who have not organized 
and made a raid upon Congres to do this. This is one class of 
people that have not been the beneficiaries of any of the recent 
increases. We increased the clerks $120 per year and then $240 
per year, aud have made various other increases. And by the 
very terms of this bill we provide increases for practically every- 
one else in this Government, I submit that we can well afford 
to say to the country communities, where the products of this 
country are grown, “ We will allow you $320 as a minimum and 
furnish you with postmasters.” The drift has been recently, for 
the last few years, very much from the country districts to the 
cities, simply because the advantages have been with the people 
who live in the cities. Can you hope to have this condition 
remedied when you grant people in the cities certain rights and 
deny them to those who live in the country? Many here pay 
tribute to the country people and then vote against their rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO, Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
voted down. It shows the inconsistency of the gentleman that 
he offered at one stage of the bill an amendment for $750 and 
now goes down to $320. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. Noran] says that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] shows 
inconsistency because he first made an effort to get $700 or 
more for these underpaid servants of the public, and because 
he could not get that he charges him with being inconsistent 
because he tries to get a dollar a day. 

If it is impossible for a saddle-colored messenger, sitting in a 
swivel chair in the corridors of a public building in Washington, 
to maintain a decent standard living without getting $3 a 
day, I maintain it is impossible for the hard-working country 
postmaster, working 10 hours a day, to maintain a decent stand- 
ard of living on the $1 a day which is proposed by the amend- 
ment. 

You are charged with inconsistency if you refuse to consider 
any amendment except that which comes down to the narrow 
standard of the committee which reported this bill. They are 
wonderful gentlemen. It might be better for the world if we 
had more dreamers like them in legislative halls, I do not criti- 
cize their handiwork, but it comes with poor grace for them to 
charge inconsistency when they pick out one class of employees 
and object to our voting to do the same justice to another class 
of employees. Since when did it become more necessary to give 
a living wage to men in the cities and deny it to the workers of 
the towns and the country? You and not me are inconsistent. 

It is the object here to furnish a minimum wage, and why 
should we not have a minimum wage that destroys the com- 
mittee’s standard if it is a better minimum wage standard? 
Why should gentlemen inveigh against others who are trying 
to help these poorly paid Government employees and charge 
them with inconsistency? It is a serious problem in the coun- 
try communities of the United States to get employees to handle 
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the mail. I know in certain places where rural routes are 
located they can not get postmasters to run the offices because 
the remuneration is not sufficient. I submit that a fourth-class 
postmaster, giving 10 hours a day, although he may not work 
continuously that 10 hours a day, but must be on duty all the 
time, works harder than the majority of these saddle-colored 
messengers that sit down here in these departments. [Ap- 
plause.] . 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes 102. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 15, after the word “ act,” insert: 

“And oes further, That the um pay of temporary clerks 
and carriers of the Post Office Department shall be 50 cents per hour, 
and that the minimum salaries of permanent employees of the Post Office 
Department in the classified service shall be not less than $240 per 
annum above the amount already provided by law during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the pro- 


viso. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I ask leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks on the amendment which I offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tlemsn from Ohio? d 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUCKER. My amendment is to strike out the proviso 
beginning on line 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offezed by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rucker: On line 9, after the word 
“ years,” strike out the remainder of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Then I ask unanimous consent to address 
myself to the amendment. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I can not agree to that. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman is making a mistake. There 
is not a man strong enough in the United States to coerce my 
vote. I wish to withdraw my amendment, Mr. Chairman. I 
want to say to the gentleman that the labor gang can not run me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the pending 
amendment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUCKER. Do I understand that the chairman of the 
committee has foreclosed all debate on the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee itself foreclosed debate by 
deciding that all debate on this section be closed in 30 minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. There is another section, is there not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. It has not yet been reported. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to serve notice that I will be heard 
somehow or other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. That upon the passage of this act the heads of departments 
in which are employed persons as defined in section 1 of this act shall 
issue new appointments at the increased rate of compensation herein 
provided. 

A RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out section 2. 
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Mr. RUCKER. Of course, I am not seriously expecting that 
this section will be stricken out, but I want to express the sur- 
prise that I have met with here to-day. For the gentleman who 
has charge of this bill I have a profound respect, both as an 
individual and as a Representative of his great district. But 
I am astounded to see the narrow channel into which the gen- 
tleman, by reason of the domination of some organization in 
this country, has been forced. 

The title of this bill, let me suggest to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Noran], ought to be amended so that it would 
read, “A bill to fix the compensation of certain employees of 
the United States who reside in cities.” All the employees in 
whose behalf the gentleman and all of his supporters have ad- 
dressed themselves reside in cities. They are lucky enough to 
get hold of a Government job, and the gentleman is strenuous 
in his devotion to their interests. Gentlemen here talk about the 
absurdity of men trying to live on small wages—$700 or $800 
a year—and yet I tell you that in this broad land of ours brave 
men, patriotic men, are performing a public service every day 
for far less money. The gentleman from California denies us 
the privilege of offering amendments, and by exercising the 
power which the Committee on Labor gives coerces, in my judg- 
ment, the votes of Members here. 

Oh, I know the power of organized labor in this country, but 
I want to say to you that if enough men in this House will 
vote with me I would see this bill hung up until doomsday before 
it ever passed this House, unless the gentleman relaxes a little 
and becomes more generous to men who labor outside of the 
cities. I am perfectly willing to vote against it, although I came 
here for it. If I could defeat it, I would vote against it. I 
would defy the advocates of this bill and every beneficiary of 
this bill, if I had the power to beat it, until such time as they 
put their affairs in the hands of men who would be broad 
enough and compassionate enough to know that in this broad 
land of ours there are good men and worthy men besides those 
who live within the corporate limits of cities. But outside of the 
wine growers in the gentleman’s district, there is not a man on 
earth that can excite his compassion or arouse his interest, it 
seems, unless he belongs to organized labor and resides in some 
city. Organized labor and organized whisky rings, it seems, 
have exerted wonderful influence in the last few days, but 
thank God at least the influence of the liquor forces is growing 
less and less. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I think this Congress to-day is perpetrat- 
ing a tragedy upon the rights of the people of this Nation. We 
have appealed all along the line and asked for fair wages for 
men who perform public service, asked for half wages, asked 
for a mere pittance, and every time we have appealed for a 
man who is not blessed with a city residence we find the gen- 
tleman from California rising in his place and making points 
of order or waving his magic wand and controlling the voices 
of free men. As far as I am concerned, I am getting tired of 
this spectacle, and I am not going to yield obedience to the humor 
of committees because of the strength they have, or are sup- 
posed to have, in the enforcement of their views, 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment I offered. ` ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. : 

58 NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. RUCKER], my good friend, as usual when he can not have 
his own way, gets a little bit peeved and makes statements 
here that are not entirely in accordance with the facts. This 
bill takes care of all Federal employees employed by the 
Government of the United States in the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages; every public building in this country; every lock and 
dam; all post-office employees, large and small, no matter where; 
those in the Life-Saving Service, those out in the Forestry Serv- 
ice, and those out in the Indian Service. Employees in every, 
branch of the Government are taken care of under the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Now, I helped as much as I could. I recollect the gentleman 
from Alabama offering his amendment increasing the salaries 
of rural carriers from 15 to 20 per cent. I have always been 
consistent in trying to help them, I do not care whether it is a 
small country postmaster or who it is; but in all fairness I want 
to say, in answer to the remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Srsson] that you can not legislate without knowing 
something about the results of such legislation; you can not 
safely put on amendments of this character that affect third or 
fourth class postmasters and others. 


Now, I think that the discussion here this afternoon should be 
beneficial to this class of men who have been under discussion, 
I think they are entitled to consideration. I am willing to give 
them all kinds of consideration; but in considering this bill—I 
have before me the book of hearings on it, 425 or 430 pages—we 
did not go into the question of salaries of postmasters, because 
we did not consider that that question was within the jurisdiction 
of our committee. The gentleman speaks of the Committee on 
Labor as an arhitrary committee. That committee have not had 
very much opportunity to become arbitrary. The gentleman 
speaks of my magic wand. I do not know that I exercise any 
magic wand; but I know this, that this bill was under considera- 
tion in the last Congress, and our good friend from Missouri 
supported it. 

Mr. WINGO. How does the gentleman maintain his con- 
sistency when he says this bill applies to clerks in post offices, 
and yet he says the committee have no jurisdiction to consider 
the salaries of postmasters? 

Mr. NOLAN. It applies to employees in post offices—elevator 
men and firemen, and so forth—— 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, it proposes to take care of one 
class of employees in the post office and to exclude another 
class? 

Mr. NOLAN. The amendment to exclude this class of postal 
employees was put in on the floor of the House during the con- 
sideration of the bill in September last, in the Sixty-tifth 


Congress. 
Mr. WINGO. Yes; but at the time I understood it was 
defeated. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman voted for the bill. 


Mr. WINGO. I eertainly would not have voted in favor of f 


discriminating against one class of employees and in favor of 
another class of employees. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman had an opportunity to defeat 
that amendment when he was in the House at that time. As I 
said before, that exception in this bill is simply following the 
words which were put in on the floor of the House in the Sixty- 


fifth Congress. 
Mr. WINGO. No; my vote alone was insufficient. 
Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I very much dislike to butt in 


‘on the proceedings on this amendment, but I want to have a word 

to say about the amendment as soon as I get through with a 
little more Post Office Committee history. 

As the committee will recall, a few moments ago there was a 
controversy between the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
and myself about the action of the Post Office Committee. After- 
wards I read the Recorp, to which the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mappen] made no objection, and there seemed to be no 
further difference between us; but the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RANDALL] came back and took up the cudgel, and he 
seemed to be laboring under the impression that I was trying 
to mislead the House. He said, reading from his remarks as 
reported by the Official Reporter: 

But the gentleman from Oklahoma overlooked the fact that the Post 
Office Committee previous to that time had reported a bill in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress which did increase the allowance for clerks in third-class 
post offices by 50 per cent. I have that law before me and will read it. 

Then the gentleman proceeded to read, not the bill reported by 
the Post Office Committee at all but the Post Office appropriation 
act passed some four months subsequent to the passage of the 
salary-increase bill. Furthermore the Rxconb shows that those 
increases were not recommended by the committee, were not 
even made by the House, but were made at the other end of the 
Capitol by the Senate. Now, I have before me the act 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Let me finish my statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. I should like to ask a question right there. 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman stated when he was on the 
floor before that the increase in compensation was made on his 
motion on the floor of the House. Now he says it was made in 
the Senate. 

Mr. CARTER. It was made on my motion on the floor of the 
House in the legislative bill which carried the increased compen- 
sation, but again I say to the gentleman that when that bill 
went to the Senate it was pigeonholed. That bill never became 
a law as the gentleman from Illinois himself well knows. As I 
recall, it was not even considered by the Senate Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, After burying this salary-increase 
bill the Senate attached certain increases to the Post Office 
appropriation bill, and that is the thing to which the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RANDALL] referred. He was reading from 
that act, the very act which I have just quoted, when he said 
I overlooked calling attention to the act. So the gentleman 
from California [Mr. RANDALL] now comes in and presents, not 
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u bill reported by the Post Office Committee of the House at all, 
but an act that was passed by Congress. The bills I hold in my 
hand are the bills reported by the committee and passed by the 
House, and neither contains any of the figures given by the 
gentleman from California but contains even less than he said- 
the law authorized to be paid to clerks of third-class post offices 
at that time, and I will read in order that there may be no 
mistake. The gentleman from California said: 

In the law of 1918 that allowance was $350, and we increased it 50 
per cent. 

Here is what the law says: 

No allowance in excess of $300 shall be made where the salary of the 
postmaster is $1,100 or $1,200. 

That is the bill as it passed the House on June 29, legislative 
day of June 27, 1918. 

So the gentleman from California himself was mistaken when 
he read the law and took it for granted, I presume, that the 
gentleman from Oklahoma was an easy mark and would not 
attempt to reply and straighten him out. None of us are always 
right, and I myself am right so seldom that when I do happen 
to be right I want the House to understand that I am right, and 
do not want a man to contradict it who is wrong and does not 
know what he is talking about. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr, CARTER. I ask unanimous consent for three minutes 
more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended three minutes. Is 
there objection? * 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman from California further said 
when I interrupted him 

Mr. NOLAN. I serve notice that I will*object to any further 
extension or any discussion except on the bill. 

Mr. CARTER. Now, I read further from the remarks of the 
gentleman a few minutes ago, as reported by the Official Re- 
porter of. the House. 

Mr. Carter. Does the gentleman not know that the increase in the 
Post Office appropriation bill for allowances for third-class post-office 
clerks was placed in the bill in the Senate and not in the House? 

Mr. RANDALL of California. No; that increase was put in by the Com- 
grey the Post Office and Post Roads in the House, and I will read 

Certainly he read the law, but he did not read the bill as re- 
ported by the Post Office Committee which came to the House 
and was passed by the House. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Les; I will yield, only do not take up too much 
of my time. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. I will ask the gentleman to read 
from the report of the House Post Office Committee on this para- 
graph, Will the gentleman read it? 

Mr. CARTER. What on earth has the report of the Post 
Office Committee to do with it? I am not talking about what 
the gentleman says in the report. I am talking about what he 
and his committee does in the bill. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. No; I will not yield. I want to repeat this 
to the gentleman from California : 

I am not talking about what he said he put in the report. I 
am talking of what is in the bill. What was said in the report 
does not help the poor, underpaid country employee one bit. 
That is just what I am inveighing against—this camouflaging 
and pretending to be doing a thing which in reality does not 
exist. It is always said that something is going to be done for 
the third and fourth class employees, but when the great Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads brings in the bill you 
never see them taken care of. 

Now, another word, and that is that the bill which the gentle- 
man from California refers to is the Post Office appropriation 
act and was passed on June 27, 1918. The legislative bill to 
which the increase was made on the amendment I proposed 
passed this House in March, 1918, some three months prior to 
the time of the appropriation act presented here, and the gentle- 
man stated that the appropriation act in question passed the 
House first, when it was really not in existence when the legis- 
lative bill was considered by the House. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of calling 
the attention of the House to the wording of section 2, which has 
been read, and I would like to have the attention of the gentle- 
man from California, as I want some information. Section 2 
reads: 

That upon the passage of this act the heads of departments in which 


are ee persons as defined in section 1 of this act shall issue new 
appointments at the increased rate of compensation herein provided. 


1919. 


If this is passed as written, will it not give the head of every 
department the right to appoint new men to these positions and 
put out the men now employed? 

Mr. NOLAN. I do not think that is so, absolutely not. 

Mr. RUBEY. I do not think there is any question but that 
they will have authority under the provisions of this act as writ- 
ten to make new appointments and to appoint anybody they 
please, provided, of course, they come under the civil service. 

Mr, NOLAN. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. RUBEY. Can the gentleman tell just what it does mean, 
whom are they going to appoint? 

Mr. NOLAN. The men now in the positions. 

Mr. RUBEY. Why not say so and make it absolutely certain. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, they will all be good Democrats. 

Mr. NOLAN. The language in this section passed the lawyers 
on the committee. I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. RUBEY. Neither am I. Mr. Chairman, I want to say in 
the little time I have remaining that I intended to support this 
bill. I expect to support the bill on final passage, unless some- 
thing happens after this committee rises. We adopted here the 
other day the Good amendment, which is an amendment that 
ought to stay in the bill. I say here and now, if that amend- 
ment is voted down in the House I shall not support the bill on 
final passage. I am in favor of giving them $3 a day, I am in 
favor of giving them $90 a month, I am in favor of giving them 
$1,080 a year; but I am not in favor of paying them $3.80 a day, 
I am not in fayor of giving them $110 a month, and I am not in 
favor of giving them $1,320 a year. 

Mr. RANDALL of California. Mr. Chairman, the trouble 
with the gentleman from Oklahoma is that he is behind the 
times. He refers to the act passed more than a year ago. I 
am referring to the act passed in the last Congress, and I have 
here the language of the act as it passed the House and as it 
passed the Senate. As it passed the House it contained an in- 
crease of clerk hire of 50 per cent for third-class post offices, 
and I submit it to the gentleman from Oklahoma for confirma- 
tion. I will read from the report of the House Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads in which the statement is made— 

There is an increase, as shown in the bill, in the salaries of fourth- 
class postmasters and a 50 per cent increase in the appropriation to 
cover the cost of clerical service in post offices of the third class. 

Mr. CARTER. What was the date of the passage of this; 
December 8, 1918? A 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 18, after the word “appointment,” insert the words 
“to such persons.” 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I accept the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, this is the last section of the 
bill. Ina few moments the gentleman in charge of the bill will 
move that the committee rise, and with it will die the efforts 
that have been made to do justice to all Federal employees and 
not “certain” of them, as the title of the bill reads. The title 
of the bill is to fix the compensation of certain“ employees of 
the United States. I, for one, have grown sick and tired of 
Congress picking out one particular class of employees and rais- 
ing their salaries or wages and ignoring all others. To-day 
effort after effort was made by members of the Democratic side 
of the House to do justice to the other employees of the Govern- 
ment, the great majority of whom reside in the rural districts 
of the South and West. 

Time after time when such amendments were offered the Re- 
publicans, with their overwhelming majority, voted them down. 
At no time did more than three Republicans rise to support 
amendments to this bill to do justice to this underpaid class of 
Federal employees in the South and the West. Only three Re- 
publicans voted to give fourth-class postmasters a minimum of 
$1 a day. I want to say to my western Republican friends that 
they need not be surprised. You will get the same kind of 
treatment by the organization of your party in this House on 
every other occasion that comes up under the present dominant 
power of the Republican Party. You went out into the West 
in the last campaign and you raised the hue and cry that the 
South was in the saddle, but you will have to go back to your 
people and explain to them why it is that the West, and espe- 
cially the rural people of the West, can get nothing out of this 
Republican Congress. The only explanation that you can make 
will be that under the Republican rule Massachusetts and New 
York and Pennsylvania are in the saddle. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. No. Let us take the committees of Congress. 
The Republican Party has placed on the important committees 
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in this House, in more than one case at least, two Republicans 
from Pennsylvania, and frequently has ignored the entire West, 
and given them practically no representation upon the committee. 
That is the reason why to-day, when Members on the Democratic 
side try to do justice to the rural postmasters of the West only 
three Republicans rise to assist them. [Applause on Democratic 
side.] You are going to get worse than that. Pennsylvania and 
New York and Massachusetts dominate the Republican Party 
and treat with contempt the farmers of the mid-West and West. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that.the gentleman is not talking about anything in the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the gentleman 
from IIlinois 

Mr. MADDEN. I insist upon the point of order. 

Mr, WINGO. I can understand how an Illinois Republican, 
in view of the way Illinois has been outraged by the Republican 
organization in this House, does not like that subject discussed. 
Illinois Republicans can hope for nothing at the hands of their 
party. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, is the Chairman going to pay 
any. attention to the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is out of 
order, and he will confine himself to his amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. All right, Mr. Chairman. I am calling the at- 
glee of the western Members to a certain amendment in this 
bill—— 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the amendment before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WINGO. The amendment before the committee is to in- 
sert the words “to such persons,” and I am talking about such 
persons. [Laughter and applause on Democratic side.] I am 
talking about Republican postmasters in the hamlets of Illinois 
for whom the gentleman refused to vote for an adequate wage. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Arkansas had a chance 
in the last Congress to do that, and why did he not do it? 

Mr. WINGO. I did try to do it, but the gentleman fought every 
effort, as did the leaders of the Republican Party in the last 
Congress, and to-day he and they line up solidly against the 
fourth-class postmasters. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote upon the amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Caxxox: Strike out section 2 of the bill. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I want to read section 2. It is 
as follows: 

Sec. 2. That upon the passage of this act the heads of departments 
in which are employed persons as defined in section 1 of this act shall 
orien. appointments at the increased rate of compensation herein 

I do not believe for the purpose of this bill that section is 
necessary. Why should there be appointments by wholesale 
and by legislation? I should be very glad to be interrupted if 
anyone can give me a reason for it. 

Mr. NOLAN, I will state to the gentleman from Illinois that 
as the committee understood it, with a practical reclassification 
in the way of a minimum-wage bill, it is necessary to direct 
some authority to the heads of departments to issue new ap- 
pointments at the increased compensation. 

Mr. CANNON. But the bill increases the compensation. 

Mr. NOLAN. It can not affect the persons employed. 

Mr. CANNON. Why not? 

Mr. NOLAN. It does not authorize any new appointments, 
because practically every one of these employees is a statutory 
employee or else provided for under a lump sum. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Does not the bill automatically increase 
the salaries without any new commissions or appointments? 

Mr. CANNON. It is just like a bonus. Every employee who 
is getting less than $3 a day, who comes under this bill, will get 
his $3 a day or whatever the bill provides for. Three dollars a 
day may abide permanently in the law or it may not. There may 
be people who ought not to be reappointed. I do not know. 
Why should you compel by a provision of the law that the 
Executive shall reappoint every man or woman who is covered 
by the bill? You may say that the bill means nothing; that you 
take from the President or the heads of the departments, as the 
case may be, the power to make appointments, I have no doubt 
that there are some people who ought not to be reappointed. 
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Seeing no necessity for this section, I move to strike it out. You 
may just as well provide that all this army of people who get 
the bonus by prior or war-time legislation shall be reappointed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Might not this condition arise: In order 
to effect economies in the department occasioned by this increase, 
if the department wanted to dismiss some useless employees, it 
could not do it? They would have to be recommissioned. 

\ Mr. CANNON. Yes; they must be reappointed. I doubt the 
constitutionality of the provision. I shall not discuss it from 
that standpoint. So far as I am concerned, I shall vote to strike 
out section 2, and I am friendly to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Norax) there were—ayes 
86, noes 75. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I did not hear the announce- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ayes were 86 and the noes were 75, and 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is too late. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
@umed the chair, Mr. Woop of Indiana, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee, having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 5726, had directed him to report the same with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. NOLAN. I move the previous question on the bill and 
all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER: Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GooD]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks for a 
separate vote on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Goop]. Is there any other amendment 

Mr. BLANTON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. It is not time yet to demand the yeas and 
nays. Is a separate vote demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put the question on the other amendments 


in gross. z 
The question was taken, and the other amendments were 
agreed to. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the Good amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks for the 
yeas and nays on the Good amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Let us have the amendment reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Goop: Page 2, line 7, after the word 
“clerks,” add the following « 

“ Provided further, That the additional compensation granted to cer- 
tain Government 1 a bay under section 7 of the 3 executive, 
and judicial appropriation act, approved March 1, 1919, shall be com- 
puted as a part of the total compensation of such employees in deter- 
. tos rights to the benefit of the minimum compensation herein 
author 


The SPEAKER. On that the gentleman from California de- 
mands the yeas and nays. Evidently a sufficient number, and 
the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 91, nays 282, 
answered present“ 2, not voting 55, as follows: 


YEAS—$91. 

Ackerman Byrns, Tenn. Evans, Nebr. Huddleston 
Alexander Candler Fess um ys 

Cannon Fisher u n 
Bankhead Carter French Johnson, Ky, 
Barkley Clark, Fla. Garner 

Collier Garrett Kincheloe 
Black Connally Good Kitchin 
Bland, Va. Cramton G»odykoont: 
Blanton Seck. Graham, Pa. Lever 
Booher Davis, Tenn. Green, lowa Luce 
Box Dickinson, Mo. Hamilton Mansfield 
Brand Dickinson, Iowa Hardy, Tex. Moore, Va. 
Browning Dominick Harrison Nelson, Mo. 


Buchanan Doughton och Oliver 
Esch 


Platt Rowe Stephens, Miss. Welling 
Pou Rubey Summers, Tex. Wilson, La. 
gea 5 Rucker Thomas Wise 
dcliffe Saunders, Va Venable Wood, Ind. 
Ragsdale Sears Vinson Woods, Va. 
atson, Va. cun, 
Robinson, N. C. Stedman Weaver = 
NAYS—282, 
Almon 4 Foster Luhring Rodenberg 
Anderson Frear McAndrews Ro 
Andrews, Md. Fuller, III. McArthur Romjue 
Andrews, Nebr, Fuller, Mass. McCulloch Rose 
Anthony Gallagher McDuffie Rowan 
aes f 8 merece —.— 
charac Gandy ennon anders, Ind. 
Daer Ganly McKeown — aS 
rbour c jers, A 
Bee Garland MeLane Sanford 
Benham Glynn McLaughlin, Mich Schall 
Bland, Mo. Godwin, N. C. McLaughlin, Nebr.Scott 
Boies Goldfogie McPherson Phelan 
cee) gear eee ee 
riggs eT Wo 
Brinson Greene, Mass. Madden Shreve 
Brooks, III. Griest Siegel 
Brooks, Pa, Griffin Sims 
Brumbaugh Hadle Major Sinclair 
Sakk Ha a — Sinnett 
e Hardy, Colo. artin Smith, Idaho 
Burroughs Haskell are Smith, 
ea! Smith, Mich. 
Caldwell Hawley Merritt 
Campbell, Ha Michener ne 
Campbell, Pa. Hays Miller Snyder 
Ca ng H = Monahan, Wit. Stephens, Ohi 
TSS ersey . tepi o 
Hickey Montague Stevenson 
Chindblom oon Strong, Kans 
Christopherson Houghton Moone. Strong, Pa 
Clark, Mo, ward Moore, Ohio Summers, Wash. 
= m Hudspeth Moore, Pa. 
‘oores, Taylor, Ark. 
Coady Hull, fowa Mo: Taylor, Tenn. 
Co Mott — 
ooper 0 Thompson, Ohio 
Cra acoway Muda Thompson, Okla. 
Crowther James Murphy Til 
P & Dak, Newtes, Minn, 
urrie, 0 R ewton, Tim k 
ry. 2 Johnson, Wash. Newton, Mo ee 
e ohnston, N. Y, icho; Tinkham 
Da. Jones, Pa. Nichols, Mich. Towner 
Darrow Jones, Tex. Nolan Treadway 
Davey Juul OC w 
Davis, Minn in O'Connor Vaile 
Dempsey Kearns opes are 
n Kelley, Mich. Oldfield Vestal 
Dent Kelly, Pa. Osborne Vo 
Dewalt en Overstreet 
Donovan Kennedy, R. I. e Walters 
Dooling Kiess Par Wason 
Doremus Kinkaid Parker Watkins 
Dowell Kleczka Parrish Watson, Pa. 
Kraus Pell Webster 
Dunbar Kreider Peters 7 
Dunn LaGuardia Porter y 
Dupré Lampert ey, H. T. Wheeler 
yer ley „J. W. White, Kans, 
Lan er White, Me. 
fae Layt a i 4 wa III. 
0 on amseyer 
Ellsworth Randall, Wilsen, Pa. 
Lehlbach Randall, Wis. Wingo 
Evans, Mont. Reber Winslow 
Ney. Linthicum Reed, N. X. Yates 
Ferris Little Rhodes Young, N. Dak. 
Fields Lonergan Ricketts 
Fitzgerald Longworth Riordan 
Focht Lufkin Robsion, Ky. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT —2. 
Blackmon Knutson 
NOT VOTING—55. 
Ashbrook Fairfield Kettner Reed, W. Va. 
Babka Flood > King Rouse 
Fordney Lea, Calif. Seully 
Benson Freeman Ga. Slem: 
Bland, Ind. M tie Smal 
Britten Graham, III. McKenzie Smithwick 
Browne Greene, Vt. McKinley Steenerson 
ntrill augen n 
G wa, Heflin Mason Sullivan 
Cople: Hersman Mondell Taylor, Colo. 
lo Hicks Neely yard 
e Hull, Tenn. Olney Webb 
ls Ireland Purnell Woođyard 
Emerson Kennedy, Iowa Reavis 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. BELL (for Good amendment) with Mr. KNursox (against), 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Mann with Mr. BLACKMON, 

Mr. Farrrrerp with Mr. Scurty. 

Mr, PURNELL with Mr. McCrrxtic. 

Mr. Kine with Mr. NxxLx. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. HULL of Tennessee. 
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. Ieeranp with Mr. LEE of Georgia. 

. Forpxey, with Mr. FLOOD. 

. HAUGEN with Mr. HEFLIN. 

. McKenzie with Mr. LEA of California. 
Mex IT with Mr. Kerrnen. 

. Mason with Mr, EAGLE. 

. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. OLNEY. 

. MONDELL with Mr. CANTRILL. 

. Reep of West Virginia with Mr. CARAWAY, 
. Step with Mr, SULLIVAN. 

. GRAHAM of Illinois with Mr. BABKA, 

. STEENERSON with Mr. WEBE, 

Wap with Mr. ASHBROOK. 

. Reavis with Mr. HERSMAN. 

. Bran of Indiana with Mr. SMITHWICK. 
. Brrrren with Mr. SMALL. 

. STrEXEss with Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Mr. Speaker, how am I recorded? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recorded in the negative. 

Mr. BLACKMON. I am paired with the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, Mr. Mann. I desire to withdraw that vote and answer 
“ present.” 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I find I am paired with the 
Democratic whip, Mr. BELL and I desire to withdraw my vote 
of nay and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill to be 
engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I request a reading of the en- 

grossed copy of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the reading of the 
engrossed copy of the bill. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpese does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. CALDWELL. To make a parliamentary inguiry. I un- 
derstand if the engrossed copy of the bill is not read that that 
will kill the bill. Will it not? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no. The bill waits until it is engrossed. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address of my 
colleague, Mr. ELLSWORTH, at the funeral of the late Carl C. 
Van Dyke. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
address delivered by his eolleague, Mr. Extswortn, at the 
funeral of late Representative Van Dyke. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLACK. A motion to recommit this bill will be in order 
after the engrossed bill is read, will it not? 

The SPEAKER. It will. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. NOLAN. When the engrossed bill comes in in the mern- 
ing, will the matter be automatically laid before the House as 
unfinished business and continuing order? 

The SPEAKER. It will be in order at any time after the 
special order is disposed of, unless some other special order takes 
its place. It can not displace a special order. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, a y inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Then the final determination of this bill 
would have to wait until a final vote was had on the so-called 
prohibition bill? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. Has the Committee on Labor any fur- 
ther business for the consideration of the House? 

Mr. NOLAN. The Committee on Labor has no further bills. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the bill just 
passed. Is there objection? [After a pause.} The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
same request. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. 

Mat KAHN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a parlia- 
ber Inquiry 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky will state 
his parliamentary inquiry. 


— 


Mr. BARKLEY. There are two special orders now pending 
in the House, both of them brought in under a special rule. If 
this matter is not disposed of to-day, do I understand the Chair 
to say that it would not interfere with either of the special orders 
pending? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. 

Mr. KAHN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KAHN. This is Calendar Wednesday, of course, and 
the call of committees will proceed, I presume. The next com- 
mittee, as I understand it, is the Committee on Patents. That 
committee has some business on the calendar. If that com- 
mittee were to proceed, and the engrossed copy of the Nolan 
bill eould be brought back here before we adjourn for Calendar 
Nit „ would it be possible to get a vote on it this even- 

The SPEAKER. It would. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 


Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How did the Speaker decide the 
question as to whether this bill be voted on to-morrow or not? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decided it could not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. At no time to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. No; except by unanimous consent. There 
is a special order whieh takes precedence of this bill. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House stand in recess until 5 o'clock. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that the House stand in recess until 5 e’eleck. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. RUCKER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to see this business disposed of, so that we can dispose of 
the sundry civil bill, so as to provide for the soldiers who want 
treatment. The gentleman ought not to delay in that way. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 


CALL OF COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order is the calling of com- 
mittees. The Chair understands that the Committee on Labor 
has no further business? 

Mr. NOLAN. No. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll of committees. 

The Clerk called the Committee on Patents. 


AMENDMENT OF THE COPYRIGHT ACY. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 3754. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California, from the 
Committee on Patents, calls up the bill H. R. 3754, which the 
Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 3754) to amend sections 8 and 21 of the copyright act, 
approved Mareh 4, 1909. 
it amend and etc., That sections 8 and 21 of the act entitled “An act 
— ap 7 —. a 5 copyright.“ approved 


r —— any wor work made the subject 


of coj CS Ek by this a ot — gander ms tors, or assigns, 
shall Bare d E PR act esi Pa under the acon tions and for the 
terms in this. act That the cop: t 
secured CV . 


treaty; or w. 
international agreem: 

t, the eh agreement t 
thereto. 


tions aforesaid shall be de- 


granting similar 
United — eritme of which shall be determined by a copyrigh 
roclamation President 7 the United States, shall 


copyright laws of the United 
tion of 15 


after the aecomp ent, before the 
months after the date of the President's proclamation o; — the 
conditions — ee rescribed with re ct to such works D. prs 
eopyright laws of the Un — 4 2— ee That ng 
Seq eee eee 
suc reign w. 
the Gaited States 5 prior to the — . — this act. 
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“Sec. 21. That in the case of a book published abroad in the English 
language on or after the date of the President's PF sap ges of peace, 
the deposit in the Copyright Office, not later 60 after its 
publication abroad, of one complete copy of the foreign edi me 
request for the reservation of the copyright and a statemen 
name and nationality of the author and of the copyright proprietor and 
of the date of publication of the said book, shall secure to the author 
or proprietor an ad interim copyright, which shall have all the force 
no effect given to copyright by this act, and shall endure until the ex- 
piration of four months after such deposit in the Copyright Office.” 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS . SIGNED. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolutions of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Tao Hung Chang and Zeng Tze Wong, 
citizens of China; and 

H. J. Res. 65. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan tents for use at encampments held by veterans of 
the World War. 


RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing documents, which the Clerk will read: 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1919. 
Hon. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member 
of the District of Columbia Committee, to take effect immediately. 
Sincerely, yours, 
F. W. Rowe. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
+ Washington, D. C., June 18, 1919. 
Hon. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 7 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of the 
Committee on Territories, and ask that it be accepted at once. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
Joun C. KLECZKA, 
Member Fourth District of Wisconsin. 


z House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, June 18, 1919. 
Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of the 
Committee on War Claims, and ask that it be accepted at once. 


Very respectfully, 
J. G. MONAHAN, 
Member Third District of Wisconsin. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignations read 
will be accepted. 


There was no objection. 
AMENDMENT OF THE COPYRIGHT ACT. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 3754 is a bill to 
amend sections 8 and 21 of the copyright act, approved March 4, 
1909. A similar bill was reported out in the closing hours of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress, but failed of consideration in the House, 
due to the congestion of the Calendar. 

This bill has the indorsement of the Librarian of Congress and 
of Mr. Solberg, the Register of Copyrights. It also has the in- 
dorsement of the Authors’ League of America, and there has 
been nobody who has appeared before our committee, either per- 
sonally or through communication, who has opposed the measure. 
I might give the statement of Mr. Solberg, who probably is more 
familiar with the copyright law than anybody else connected 
with the Government. He is the Register of Copyrights in the 
Library of Congress. 

Mr. Solberg states that the proposed amendment to the copy- 
right act, approved March 4, 1909, is necessary in order to ac - 
complish two separate and distinct things. The first change is 
in section 8, which provides for copyrights in the United States 
on works by authors who are citizens or subjects of foreign coun- 
tries, and is for the purpose of securing protection in the United 
States for works published abroad during the war. The copy- 
right act grants protection in the United States upon certain 
conditions. To secure valid protection these conditions must be 
fully and exactly complied with, but owing to the war it was 
found to be impossible to comply with the prescribed conditions, 
with the result that only a small percentage of the foreign books 
and other works issued abroad during the war have secured 
copyright in the United States, and a large proportion of Ameri- 
can books published since August 1, 1914, have failed to secure 
public protection abroad. 

The real intent and purpose of this legislation is to give the 
authors in this country an opportunity to have copyrighted in 
foreign countries, especially those that were our allies during 


the war, the works and books that they published during the 
war. Due to the limited amount of time permitted under the 
present copyright laws and our reciprocal relations with other 
countries, it was impossible for foreign authors in friendly and 
neutral countries to get their works to America in time to be 
copyrighted. The same conditions prevailed regarding the 
works of our own authors and publishers. In the trading-with- 
the-enemy act we give greater consideration to the countries 
with which we were at war than we do in the present copyright 
law to those who were neutral during the war and those that we 
were allies with. 

It is therefore proposed in this bill to amend section 8 so as 
to secure retrospective protection in the United States for such 
works as have been first produced or published abroad since 
August 1, 1914, by providing in the case of such works that the 
conditions and the formalities prescribed with respect to such 
works by the copyright statutes of the United States may be 
complied with within a period of 15 months after the date of the 
proclamation of the President’s proclamation of peace. 

These conditions, briefly enumerated, are the deposit of copies 
for registration, the filing of applications for recording the 
claims of copyright, the payment of the registration fee, $1, 
and in the case of books in the English language, that the copy 
shall have been reprinted and rebound within the limits of the 
United States. : 

It does not repeal or amend any of the manufacturing sec- 
tions of the present copyright law. If they are artistic works, 
such as photo-engravings and lithographs, that they shall have 
been reproduced by lithographic or photographic processes 
wholly performed within the limits of the United States. 

It is provided in the bill that only those foreign works shall be 
considered which are by authors who are citizens or subjects of 
a foreign state or nation which grants similar protection for 
works by citizens of the United States, and it is provided that 
the existence of such protection in behalf of American authors 
in any foreign country or countries shall be determined by a 
copyright proclamation issued by the President. The countries 
chiefly concerned are Great Britain and the British Dominions, 
France, Spain, Italy, Belgium, and the Scandinavian countries. 

To safeguard any American producers who may have secured 
any rights or privileges by prior republication of works pub- 
lished abroad during the war, the bill contains the following 
proviso: 

That nothing herein contained shall be construed to deprive an 
son of any t which he may have acquired by the republication of 
such foreign work in the Uni States prior to the approval of this act. 

Diplomatic correspondence between our Government and 
Great Britain has led to a proposal for reciprocal, retrospective 
protection in Great Britain for a period equal in length to our 
term of copyright protećtion, upon the single condition that 
actual—not colorable—publication of the American author's 
work shall take place in England during the proposed peried of 
15 months after the date of the President’s proclamation of 
peace, and that the necessary deposit of copies shall be made 
after such publication in England. The legislation on copyright 
in Great Britain does not require the manufacture of the book 
there, protection is secured by merely publishing the work; that 
is, placing it on sale first or simultaneously with publication of 
the book elsewhere. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have just been able to obtain 
a copy of the bill which the gentleman is explaining, and I 
should like to ask whether it contemplates a new order with 
regard to the issuing of copyrights to aliens. 

Mr. NOLAN. No; it provides that in case any country shall 
give reciprocal protection we shall give the citizens of that coun- 
try the benefit of copyrighting works and books produced during 
the war. Wherever we get reciprocal protection of that kind we 
ourselves, through proclamation of the President, give them the 
same rights in this country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman what 
support this bill has and where that support comes from? 

Mr. NOLAN. The bill is vouched for by Mr. Solberg, register 
of the Copyright Division of the Library of Congress. It is also 
approved by the Authors’ League of America, who also represent 
the Incorporated Society of Authors, Playwrights, and Com- 
posers, and the American Publishers’ Copyright League. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does it contemplate any new 
ae or protection to alien authors not provided by exist- 

g wW 

Mr, NOLAN. No; only that it takes care of a situation that 
arose during the war. Authors in foreign countries had to get 
their works to this country within a certain specified time. The 
book had to be manufactured and printed, and during the war 
they were unable to do that. This extends that time within 


per- 
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which that can be done and gives them the right to copyright 
the works that were produced during the war, provided they give 
our authors and publishers similar protection in their own 
country. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It provides, on page 2, line 
15— 

The existence of the reciprocal conditions aforesaid shall be deter- 
mined by the President of the United States by proclamation made from 
time to time as the purposes of this act may require. 

Is that provision inserted by reason of anything that has hap- 
pened during the peace negotiations at Paris? 

: Mr. NOLAN. I could not say as to that. I do not believe 
t is. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I desire to call attention to the fact that 
the law as it stands to-day contains that. The amendment is 
in the proviso. 

Mr. NOLAN. The Acting Secretary of State transmitted to 
the Committee on Patents June 24, 1919, a letter giving specific 
reasons why the State Department or the Government desires 
this legislation. passed. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is there anything which the 
United States Congress is asked to grant to alien authors in this 
bill that would not be granted to American authors in any for- 
eign country? 

Mr. NOLAN. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is wholly a reciprocal 
proposition? 

Mr. NOLAN. Yes. The books that our authors write and 
publish can be published abroad and get protection, and they 
can come in here and get the protection that they would receive 
under the copyright law. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Has the gentleman gone into 
it sufficiently to say if there is anything in the extension of the 
law which would give a foreign author any privilege in the 
United States which the American author would not have in 
foreign countries? 


Mr. NOLAN. No; and that is the object of the bill. Mr. | 
| and directing the Secretary of War to make certain donations 


Chairman, I reserye the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has been informed that it will 
be impossible for the minimum-wage bill to be engrossed this 
afternoon. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question for information. Line 16, page 3, 
requires the foreign author to furnish one complete copy. Un- 
less we have changed the law, and I was not paying any atten- 
tion to it, the Ameriean author is compelled to file two copies. 
Why should they be allowed to file only one and the American 
author be compelled to file two? 

Mr. NOLAN, I will say to the gentleman from Missouri that 
that is a new provision. They not only have to file that but 
under the manufacturers’ law, the copyright law, they must 
have it published and printed in this country. They not only 
have to file a copy of a foreign publication but they have to 
have the book that is published and circulated in this country 
printed and manufactured in this country. 

Me. CLARK of Missouri. Does that compel them to file two 
copies? 8 

Mr. NOLAN. They have to file one copy printed in the for- 
eign country, and in addition they have to file under the manu- 
facturers’ law additional copies in the copyright office. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. Seetion 21 provides for books published abroad 
in the English language. Why does not the bill refer to books 
in the Spanish, the French, or any other language? 

Mr. NOLAN. That is where they bring in the foreign edition; 
they must file a copyright in addition to the book in the English 
language. 

Mr. JUUL. They must have the book translated and file the 
translation? 

Mr. NOLAN. As a general proposition the books are all 
printed in the English language. This bill is introduced at the 
request of the Publishers’ and Authors’ League. The secretary 
of the Authors’ League was present and represented the incor- 
porated Society of the Authors, Playwrights, and Composers, and 
the American Publishers’ Cooperative League. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
no quorum present. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
July £7, 1919, at 12 o’ciock meridian. 


— R 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MacGREGOR, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 646) for the relief of Perry E. 
Borchers because of losses suffered, due to destruction of prop- 
erty and termination of contract for services because of small- 
pox, while in the employ of the Navy Department in Cuba, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 122), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 7405) for the erection of a 
public building at Hickman, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7406) for the erection of a public building 
at Murray, Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7407) to amend section 10 of the act of 
March 2, 1919, making appropriations for the construction, repair, 
and preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 7408) to amend section 1 of an 
act entitled “An act to pension widows and minor children of 
officers and enlisted men who served in the War with Spain, 
Philippine insurrection, or in China”; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 7409) to appropriate 
$5,000,000 for the purchase of seed grain and feed for live stock, 
to be supplied to farmers and stockmen in the drought-stricken 
areas of the United States; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7410) authorizing 


of cannon and ordnance to designated cities, towns, and institu- 
tions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 7411) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to make donation of condemned German can- 
nons to the city of Saginaw, Mich.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7412) to provide revenue for the Govern- 
ment and to establish and maintain the manufacture of fabric, 
or sueded, cotton gloves in the United States; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (II. R. 7413) making appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 7414) to provide for a public 
building at Visalia, Calif.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7415) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to donate to the town of Delta, 
York County, Pa., one German cannon or machine gun; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 7416) au- 
thorizing the United States Shipping Board to operate or dispose 
of its emergency merchant vessels and thereby stimulate the 
friendly intercourse between nations and further developing the 
merchant marine, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CURRY of California: A bill (H. R. 7417) to amend 
an act of Congress approved March 12, 1914, authorizing the 
President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate 
railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 21) 
authorizing the President to appoint a thoroughly representative 
committee, to be known as national committee of investigation, 
to investigate the increased prices and the increased cost of 
living ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 148) pro- 
viding for the presentation of a medal to Gen. John J. Pershing; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Resolution (H. Res. 179) directing the 
Secretary of War to furnish the House of Representatives cer- 
tain information; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, pfotesting against the attitude of the 
United States Shipping Board toward the port of Boston; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


; . | 
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PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 7418) granting an increase 
of pension to Richard Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 7419) granting an increase 
of pension to Anderson Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 7420) granting an increase of 
pension to William E. Gault; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7421) granting a pension to Christine E. 
Geiger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7422) granting 
a pension to Annie Hills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 7423) granting a pension 
to Anna D. Abel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7424) granting a pension to Emma Case; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7425) granting a pension to Martha J. 
Comstock; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7426) granting a pension to Harriet Dut- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7427) granting a pension to William F. 
Gross ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7428) granting a pension to Laura J. 
Handshy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7429) granting a pension to Catherine Har- 
rington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7430) granting a pension to Daniel B. 
Klingensmith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7431) granting a pension to Jane Lewis; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7432) granting a pension to Sarah Jane 
McCollum; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7433) granting an increase of pension to 
Eli S. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7434) granting an increase of pension to 
Oscar A. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7485) granting an increase of pension 
to Napoleon B. Bowker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7436) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan L. Brass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Alsd. a bill (H. R. 7437) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles H. Crandall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7438) granting an increase of pension to 
Everett A. Dibble; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7489) granting an increase of pension 
to William P. Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7440) granting an increase of pension to 
Brainard D. Nelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7441) to correct the military record of 
Kdgar Hutchins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7442) to correct the military record of 
Henry S. Hunter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7448) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Henry T. Shafer; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7444) granting an honorable discharge to 
Albert Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7445) granting an honorable discharge to 
David F. Benson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7446) granting an honorable discharge to 
William H. Sweet; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7447) to correct the military record of 
Joseph S. Case; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 7448) granting a pension to 
Kittie Rickabaugh ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7449) granting a pension to Ada G. Sher- 
wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HASKELL: A bill (H. R. 7450) for the relief of Julius 
Cohen; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7451) for the relief of Margaret Speir; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (II. R. 7452) granting an increase of 
pension to Emma Mathes; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KAHN; A bill (H. R. 7453) for the relief of the A. 
Lietz Co., of San Francisco, Calif.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 7454) granting a pension 
to Dalbert Gray ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 7455) granting an increase of 
pension to Hezekiah Bradds; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7456) granting a 
pension to Kate A. Wallace; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7457) to correct the military record of 
Daniel H. Prunk; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 7458) granting a pension 
to Nancy A, Littleton ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7459) granting an increase of pension to 
Torbet ©. Canfield ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7460) granting 
a pension to Ephraim Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7461) granting a pension to Elizabeth Mar- 
low; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7462) granting a pension to Thomas E. 
Morrison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7463) granting a pension to Ben B. Sells; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 7464) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 7465) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Ball; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 7466) for the relief 
of Fred Larsen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7467) granting 
an increase of pension to Malinda McClanahan; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7468) granting a pension to 
Julia M. Ferry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 7469) for the relief of Hannah 
Parker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Boiler Makers’ Local, No, 
304, of Kansas City, Kans., urging 44-hour week for employees 
of United States Navy Department; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BEE: Petition of R. J. Boyle, P. J. Geehan, Wm. 
Campbell, and sundry other citizens of San Antonio, Tex., for 
the amendment of article 10 of the league of nations and for the 
freedom of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: Papers to accompany H. 
R. 7363, granting a pension to James M. Danner; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Telegram from Charles H. Bean, jr., 
secretary of the New Hampshire State Federation of Labor, 
urging the defeat of the Good amendment to the Johnson-Nolan 
minimum-wage bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Mechanic Lodge No. 23, International Order 
of Good Templars, at East Weare, N. H., by George H. Hazen, 


chief templar, and Martha B. Marshall, secretary, advocating’ 


the prompt enactment at this session of Congress of laws pro- 
viding for the full enforcement of the eighteenth amendment to 
the United States Constitution and also definitely defining “ in- 
toxicating liquors”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 84 citizens of Weare, East Weare, and imme- 
diate vicinity, New Hampshire, adyocating the prompt enact- 
ment at this session of Congress of laws providing for the full 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment to the United States 
Constitution and also definitely defining“ intoxicating liquors ” ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of sundry citizens of New York 
City, protesting against tax on soda water, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, urging the abolition of the office of Comptroller 
of the Currency ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the National Ornamental Glass Manufac- 
turers Association, for revision of tariff on glass; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Wyandot Club, of the fourteenth district, 
New York County, N. Y., for the United States Congress to 
recognize the Irish republic; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CASEY: Petition of Isaac Long and 65 others, of 
Pennsylvania, for the repeal of the luxury tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of James H. Morgart, of Hazleton, Pa., urging 
Congress to pass act defining “intoxication liquors,” including 
all alcoholic beverages; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


1919. 


By Mr. CALDWELL: Petition of citizens of Richmond Hill, 
N. Y., opposed to the tax on ice cream; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of Wyandot Club, of the city of 
New York, urging the Congress of the United States to adopt 
a resolution providing for recognition of the republic of Ire- 
land; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition requesting United States Goy- 
ernment to recognize the complete independence of the Lithu- 
anian republic; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 1653 (Carpenters), of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in favor of a league of nations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of employees of the Hood Rubber Co., of the 
State of Massachusetts, against the repeai of the so-called day- 
light-saving law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: Petition signed by 96 citizens of Tren- 
ton, N. J., protesting against and urging the repeal of the tax 
on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. s 

Also, petition signed by 84 citizens of Bound Brook, N. J., 
protesting against and urging the repeal of the tax on sodas, 
— drinks, and ice cream; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Board of Commissioners of 
the city of Hoboken, N. J., urging the adoption by the Congress of 
the United States of a resolution providing for the recogni- 
es of the republic of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 

irs. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Board of Commissioners of 
Jersey City, N. J., urging the adoption by the Congress of the 
United States of a resolution providing for the recognition of the 
republic of Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolution adopted by the Lithuanian Alliance of Amer- 
ica, Lodge No. 302, of the city of Trenton, N. J., requesting the_ 
United States Government to compel Poland to withdraw her 
army from the Lithuanian territories and that the United States 
Government recognize the present Lithuanian government and 
render it moral and material assistance; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petitions of sundry citizens of Alpha and 
Iron River, Mich., for the repeal of the tax on candy, soda water, 
ice cream, etc. ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of Capt. J. W. Pinder to be given 
commission in United States Army on retired list without pay; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of officers of Tenth 
and One hundred and tenth Pennsylvania Regiments, protesting 
against use of name and insignia of Twenty-eighth Division in 
Regular Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KINKAID: Petition of 26 citizens of Amherst, Nebr., 
asking for the repeal of the tax on candy, ice cream, and soda- 
fountain foods and drinks, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition of numerous 
citizens of Exeter and Fairmont, Fillmore County, Nebr., urging 
the immediate repeal of the daylight-saving law; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Columbia, Boone County, Mo., asking for repeal of tax on sodas, 
ice cream, and soft drinks; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Wyandot Club, of the city 
of New York, urging the Congress of the United States to adopt 
a resolution providing for recognition of the republic of Ireland ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of 56 residents of 
Medina, N. Y., and vicinity, urging the repeal of the tax on sodas, 
soft drinks, and ice cream ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Resolution adopted by the executive 
ommittee of the Idaho State Grange, favoring the enactment 
ef che soldiers’ land-settlement bill; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

Also, petition of citizens of Nampa, Idaho, urging the removal 
of the tax on candy, ice cream, and soda-fountain foods and 
drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of city council of Boise, Idaho, authorizing in- 
vestigation regarding price reduction of gasoline, oil, and related 
products; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of Civil War Veterans, of Wilming- 
ton, N. Y., for an increase in the present pension rates granted 
Civil War veterans and their wives to $50 per month and $30 
per month, respectively; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Resolution adopted at a meeting of the 
former officers of the One hundred and tenth Infantry and Tenth 
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Pennsylvania Infantry, held June 30, 1919, protesting against 
the use of the name “ Twenty-eighth Division” and the insignia 
thereof, the red keystone, by any Regular Army unit; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VAILE: Petition of Colorado Potato Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, protesting against discontinuance of the Denver market 
news service, urging the continuance of the food products in- 
spection service, and protesting against reduction of funds avail- 
able for the preservation of fruits and perishables in transit; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WEBB: Petition of sundry citizens of North Carolina, 
for repeal of tax on sodas, soft drinks, ice cream, etc.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE, 


Tuourspay, July 17, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, the uncreated, self-existing God, the source 
of wisdom and of power, we come to Thee making our humble 
supplication that we may be fitted for the duties of life. As 
we face the tremendous problems resting upon us we feel to 
pray with Thy servant of the ancient day, “if Thy spirit go not 
with us send us not up hence.” Send us forth in the discharge 
of our duties with Thy spirit guiding us, that we shall meet 
them as men and accomplish the divine purpose and will in 
us. Bless us to-day, we pray Thee. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Tuesday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT OF DIRECTOR OF STORAGE (S. DOC. NO. 54). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of the 26th ultimo, a report of photographic 
equipment under the control of the Director of Storage, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the President 
of the United States having returned to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which it originated, the bill (H. R. 3157) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, with his objections thereto, 
the House proceeded, in pursuance of the Constitution, to re- 
consider the same, and resolved that the bill do not pass, two- 
thirds of the House of Representatives not agreeing to pass 
the same. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


‘The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following joint resolutions, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

H. J. Res. 65. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan tents for use at encampments held by veterans 
of the World War; and 

H. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Tao Hung Chang and Zeng Tze Wong, 
citizens of China. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions adopted by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, petitioning Congress to confer the right of statehood 
upon the Territory. The resolutions will be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands and 
Porto Rico. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


THE TENTH LEGISLATURE OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAI, 
An 


SENATE, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 30, 1919. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith certified copy of senate 
concurrent resolution No. 5, petitioning the 3 to confer upon 
the Territory of Hawaii the right of statehood, which was adopted by 
the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii. 

I have the honor to be 


Ver ‘tfully, O. P. SOARES, 
3 Clerk of the Senate. 
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Concurrent resolution. 
le of the Territory of Hawaii have ever shown them- 
selves thorou hiy capable of -government both before and since 
the present Territorial government was established’; and 
Whereas the people of the Territory of Hawali have proven. th their yan 
alty and devotion to the Fe Government ever since the 
lishment of said Territorial government and 
Whereas, the, peonio of, the, Tereitory of Hawalt bave further 
an 0 y meeting every requ an 
pen npor, Spore them ie the Federal Government during the war just 
en 4 


Whereas the 


ven 


Whereas the he Hon. Jonan K. KABANTANAOLE, Delegate to Congress from 
2 biff conferring. statehood: 


the Territory of Hawaii, has introduced a b 

upon. Hawaii; and 
Whereas the peo le of said Territory of Hawaii, as a whole, strongly 

favor the gran of staethood to Hawaii: Now, re, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Territory of Hawaii (the House o 
Representatives concurring), That Congress be, and it is hereby, pe 
tioned and 
Hawaii the ri 

Resolved, T 
President of the United States 
of the House of Representatives, and to the Hon, JONAH K. 
ANAOLE, Delegate to Congress the Territory of Hawaii. 

THE SENATE OF THE 3 oF HAWAIIL 
Honolulu, Hawaii,. March 7, 1919. 

We hereby certify that the foregoin resolution was adopted by the 

senate of the Territory of Hawaii on wkd Ta A. D. 191 —— 


t of ‘the Aanate: 
O. P. Soar 


ES 
Clerk of the Senate. 
Tun HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES =: THE 
TERRITORY or HAwan, 
Honolulu, Howek, March 25, 1919; 
We hereby certify: that the foregoing resolution was adopted in = 
berg of representatives’ of the Territory of ee eaa March 25, A. D. 
19. 


t of statehood; and be it further 
at a certified copy ot this resolution be forwarded to the 
e President of the Senate, the § kor 


STEIN, 
Speaker 1 cee =a Representatives: 
WOODWARD, 


Clerk . a) of Representatives. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions adopted by the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii, authorizing the governor of Hawaii to appoint a com- 
mission. for the purpose of assisting the Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii. The resolutions will be printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Pacific Islands: and Porto 


Rico. < 
The resolutions are as follows: 


Tun TENTH LEGISLATURE. OF THE TERRITORY. oF HAWAI, 
THE SENATE, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Aprit 30, 1919. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT oF THE 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith: certified copy of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 36, authorizing the governor of Hawaii. to 
appoint a. commission for the purpose of assisting the Delegate to 
Congress from Hawaii, which was adopted by the Legislature of the 

tory of Hawail, 

* * the honor to be, BE Wier 

ery respectfully, „ P. SOARES, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
Concurrent resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate of the Territory of Hawaii (the House gf 
Representatives concurring), That the governor be, and he 3 
authorized and requested to appoint a commission consisting of two 
members of the Senate of the itory of Hawaii and two members 


for the purpose of assisting 
in Washing on in the presentation of any and all 
of any and all laws o 

Resolved ty the Legisiature of t he. Territory" of Hawaii, That if in 
the spain of the governor the p in Washington of the land 
commissioner and/or the attorney A shall be necessary, 
ernor be, and he is by, 8 to direct the said 
missioner and/or attorney general to accompany the said c 
to- Washington for the purpose herein indicated; and be it further 

Resolved by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawati, We recom- 
mend to the governor that the expenses of such commission and of the 
land commissioner and/or the attorney general while absent from the 
Territory of Hawaii be paid from the governor’s contingent fund; 
and be it further 

Resolved by the Legislature of the be he of Hawaii, ane 
copies of this resolution, duly president of the 

senate and by the — of the house of representatives be be ee 

pg to * perme of Hawall, to the Delegate to Congress, to 
ue Speaker of the House of Representatives at Washington, and to 

the President of the Senate. 

THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY or Haw, 

Honolulu, Hawaii, Apri 3 30, 1919. 
we hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was 8 adopted 
the Senate of the Territory of Hawaii on A 80, A. D: 1919. 

CHAS. F. CHILLINGWORTH, 
sident of the Senate. 
O. P. Soares, 
Merk of the Senate. 
Tim’ HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
TERRITORY OP HAWAI, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 30, 1919. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted in the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawail on April 30, 
A. D. 1919. H. L. HOLSTEIN; 
Speaker House of 
Epwarp Woopw. 
Clerk House of Representoiwes, 


the goy- 
ee com- 


by 


Kevon 


and: 


requested to pass said bill and confer upon the Territory of’ 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays: before the Senate 
resolutions: adopted by the Legislature of the Territory of Ha- 
waii, petitioning Congress to enact legislation requiring resi- 
dence of not less than one year im the Territory to establish 
eligibility for Federal appointment within the Territory. The 
resolutions: will be printed in the Rxconp and referred to the 
Committee on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

Tun Tent LRGISLATURE OF THE: TERRITORY OF — ned 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Aprit $0; 1919 1010. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT or THE 


SENATE ov THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith certified copy of senate 
t resolutio: requesting the Delegate from Hawaii to 


Haw 
eligible “to Federal ature of the within the Territory, which was 
of the Territory of Hawaii. 


Very — k 
O. P. SOARES, 
Clerk of the Senate. 

Concurrent resolution. 
Whereas the Republican and Demoeratie Parties in their last national 
838 inserted a provision in their eee fayoring the 
tment of residents of Territories to Federal appointive posi- 

ns within the Territories; and 

Republicam and Democratic Parties in the Territory of 


ne on record as favoring such a provision; and 
the enforcement of such a provision: would: be in keeping with 


the ciple of home rule and of democracy, which are the very 
erage ations of the American doctrine of government: Therefore 


Resolved by the senate (the house representatives concurring), 
That the Delegate in Congress — Pas Territory of Hawail be 
requested and urged to secure the enactment of a measure —.— tho tag 

ess 


of this resolution be forwarded to 
of America, the President of the 
Representatives, and to the Dele- 


the President of the United: ed cop 
Senate; the Speaker of the House of 
gate in Congress from Hawaii. 
Tun Senate OF Tim TERRITORY OF HAWAI 
Honoluiu, Hawaii, March ry 1919; 


We hereby certify that the Sa ag a Poke we by the 
Senate of the Territory of of Hawaii n March . 


O. P. SOanes 
Clerk of the Senate. 


Tun HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
THRETTORY OF Hawart, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 1, 1919. 


ing resolution was adopted in the 


We hereby certify that the f 
‘erritory of Hawaii on April 1, A. D. 


House of Representatives of the 
1919. 


H. L. HOLSTEIN, 
Speaker ‘House of R 
EDWARD WOODWARD, 
Clerk House of Represen 

Mr. CURTIS presented a resolution adopted by the Central 
Labor Union of Kansas City, Kans., favoring the ratification of 
the league of nations treaty, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Ogoyago Tribe, No. 91, 
Improved Order of Red Men, of Ottawa, Kans., praying that 
all American Indians be given the full rights. of American 
pe ana which was: referred to the: Committee on Indian 

S. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Scott City, 
Kans., remonstrating against the ratification of the proposed 
league of nations treaty, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the mayor and the board 


ives. 


of aldermen of the city of Lewiston, Me., praying for the inde- 


pendence of Ireland, which was. referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry. citizens of Burnham, 
Me., remonstrating against the proposed plan of the Secretary of 
the Interior to reclaim arid and swamp lands, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of the Equal Suffrage League of 
Brunswick, Me., praying for the ratification of the league of na- 
tions. treaty, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. LODGE. I present resolutions adopted by the Legislature 
of the Commonwealth of the State of Massachusetts, remon- 
strating against the attitude of the United States Shipping 
Board toward the port of Boston. I ask that the resolutions 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


1919. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1919. 
Resolutions protesting against the attitude of the United States Shipping 
Board toward the port of Boston. 


Whereas the port of Boston is the business center of the woolen, worsted, 
cotton, boot and shoe industries of America, with unsurpassed harbor 
and terminal facilities, and the advantage of being nearer foreign 
markets than other American ports; and 

Whereas the United States Shipping Board is allocating a greater number 
of vessels and a larger amount of tonnage to ports less favored than 
the port of Boston: Be it 


Resolved, That the General Court of Massachusetts hereby protest that 
the present policy of the United States Shipping Board is unwarranted 
and unfair in its failure to recognize the nee of the New England 
industries and the opportunity offered in the use of Boston Harbor for 
aiding in the development of foreign commerce at this critical time and 
in extending the use of American manufactures in foreign countries ; 

Resolved, That immediate nepe should be taken by the United States 
Shipping Board to revise its ic iy, so that a suficient number of ships 
DAY be maoe available immediately for the development of the port of 

ston ; an 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be transmitted by the secre- 

ry of the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, to the 

ted States Shipping Board, and to the Senators and Representatives 

Congress from. this Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives adopted July 2, 1919. 

In senate adopted in concurrence July 7, 1919. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 


ALBERT P. Lanorry, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. LODGE presented a memorial of Local Union No. 4, 
International Brotherhood of Stationary Firemen, Helpers, and 
Oilers, of Holyoke, Mass., and a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Massachusetts, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed league of nations treaty, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted at a mass meeting 
of citizens held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass., favoring the 
separation of the league of nations covenant from the treaty 
of peace, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Local Grange No. 345, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of South Carver, Mass., and a petition of sundry 
citizens of Massachusetts praying for the ratification of the 
league of nations treaty, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. WARREN (for Mr. KENDRICK) presented a petition of 
sundry members of the faculty of the University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
league of nations treaty, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FERNALD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Vallejo, Calif., praying for a reduction in rentals charged the 
employees of the Mare Island Navy Yard, located near that 
city, which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented memorials of 600 
employees of the B. F. Sturtevant Co., of Hyde Park; of sundry 
employees of K. J. Quinn & Co. (Inc.), of Boston; of Gar- 
diner, Beardsell & Co.; of the Mason Brush Works, of 
Worcester; of the United States Bobbin & Shuttle Co., of Law- 
rence; of the A. N. F. Shoe Co., of Newburyport; of the J. H. 
Baker Co., of Beverly; of R. Burleigh Bartels, of Boston; of 
the Boston Pipe & Fittings Co.; of the Armour Leather Co., of 
Boston; of the Bristol Patent Leather Co.; of the Gurney 
Heater Manufacturing Co., of Framingham; of the Boston 
Blacking Co.; of the Worthington Pump & Machinery Corpora- 
tion, of Holyoke; of Walworth Bros. (Inc.), of Lawrence; of 
the Shaw Furniture Co., of Cambridge; of E. Frank Lewis, of 
Lawrence; of Bates Bros. Co., of Athol; of the Boston Duck 
Co.; of the Franklin Paper Co.; of the MacGregor Instrument 
Co., of Needham; of the C. H. Hayes Corporation, of Haverhill; 
of the Wright Manufacturing Co., of Lawrence; of the Na- 
tional Fireproofing Co.; of the Lovell & Covel Co., of Boston; of 
the A. E. Little Co., of Lynn; of the Tyer Rubber Co., of 
Andover ; of the H. P. Cummings Construction Co.; of the James 
Hunter Machine Co., of Boston; of the Dedham Mills; of the 
‘Kieth Car & Manufacturing Co., of Sagamore; of the Page- 
Storms Drop Forge Co., of Chicopee; of the Potter Drug & 
Chemical Corporation, of Malden; of the American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., of Boston; of M. W. Carr & Co., of West Somerville; 
of the Star Worsted Co., of Fitchburg; of the E. B. Badger & 
Soxs Co.; of the Norfolk Woolen Co., of Franklin; of the E. H. 
Friedrich Co., of Holyoke; of the Barron Anderson Co., of Bos- 
ton; of the Crane Co., of Boston; and of the Hudson Worsted 
Co., of Boston, all in the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against the repeal of the daylight-saving law, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. COLT presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cranston, 
R. L, praying for the enactment of legislation providing for 


the enforcement of prohibition, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Westerly, 
R. I., remonstrating against the proposed plan of the Secretary 
of the Interior to reclaim arid and swamp lands, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Publie Lands. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Wash- 
ington County, Kans., praying for the repeal of the so-called 
“luxury tax, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the Ogoyago Tribe, No. 91, 
Improved Order of Red Men, of Ottawa, Kans., praying for the 
granting to all American Indians the full rights of American 
citizenship, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Kansas, 
praying for the repeal of the tax on ice cream, soda, soft drinks, 
etc., which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of State Banks at a convention held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, favoring the abolishment of the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of the Southwestern Interstate 
Coal Operators’ Association, of Kansas City, Mo., praying for 
universal military training, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a petition of Norden Lodge, No. 37, 
International Order of Good Templars, of New Britain, Conn., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the en- 
forcement of prohibition, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. > 

He also presented a petition of Bakers’ Local Union No. 155, 
of Waterbury, Conn., and a petition of the Central Labor Union 
of Hartford, Conn., praying for the repeal of war-time prohibi- 
tion, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry employees of the 
American Thread Co., of Willimantic, Conn., remonstrating 
against the repeal of the so-called daylight-saving law, which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

He also presented the petition of Charles Galgano, of Tor- 
rington, Conn., praying for the control of the Adriatic coast by 
Italy and the annexation of Fiume to Italy, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of district No. 5 of the 
California State Nurses’ Association, praying for the enactment 
of legislation conferring rank for nurses in the Army Nurse 
Corps, which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of Local Lodge 
No. 567, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, of Baltimore, Md., pray- 
ing for the repeal of war-time prohibition, so as to permit the 
manufacture of beer of 21 per cent alcohol, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, Md., remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called 
daylight-saving law, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


ALLEGED UNLAWFUL PRACTICES OF FEDERAL OFFICIALS. 


Mr. CALDER, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate resolution 121, submitted by Mr. Curtis on the 15th instant, 
directing the Judiciary Committee to investigate charges of 
illegal practices by certain Federal officials in the State of 
Kansas, asked to be discharged from its further consideration, 
and that it be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
which was agreed to. 

EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANT CLERK. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred 
Senate resolution 99, submitted by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Carper] on the 27th ultimo, I report it back favorably 
with amendments, and I ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, before the words 
“rate of,” to strike out “$1,800” and insert “$1,500,” and in 
line 5, after the word “ Senate,” to strike out “ until otherwise 
provided by law” and insert “during the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress,” so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 


of the Senate be, and is hereby, authorized to employ an as- 
sistant clerk at the rate of $1,500 per annum, to be paid out of the 


contingent fund of the Senate during the Sixty-sixth Congress, 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
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EMMA V. KENNEY. 


Kenney,. la tates Senate, a sum 
al to . com nat the rate he was arte od by law 
at the time of his dea said sum to be considered as including 


expenses and all other allowances. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the second’time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2498) for the relief of Henry von Hess; to the 
Committee on Military 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2499) for the purchase of a site for and the erection 
of a post-office building at Tarpon Springs, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 2500) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
Sharrock; and 

A bill (S. 2501) granting a pension to Edward D. Lockwood, 
alias George E. McDaniel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 2502) to amend an act of Congress approved March 
12, 1914, authorizing the President of the United States to con- 
struct and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Territories. 

A bill (S. 2503) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
A. Roberts (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2504) granting a pension to Curtis Harlin Lewis 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2505) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to Long Prairie, Minn., a captured German cannon; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2506) to authorize the establishment of a Coast 
Guard Station on the coast of Lake Superior, in Cook County, 
Minn.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 2507) to establish an executive department to be 
known as the Department of Public Health, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Health and National Quaran- 
tine. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 2508) to appropriate $5,000,000 for the purchase of 
seed grain and feed for live stock, to be supplied to farmers 
and stockmen in the drought-stricken areas of the United States; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 2509) to fix the annual salary of the collector of 
customs for the district of North Carolina; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2510) for the relief of Cleveland L. Short; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 2511) granting a pension to Ethel Kingsbury; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2512) granting a pension to Mary C. B. Shultz 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 2518) granting an increase of pension to Isaac N. 
Strickler ; 

A bill (S. 2514) granting a pension to Gertrude B. Swain; 

A bill (S. 2515) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Hambrook ; 

A bill (S. 2516) granting a pension to Mary E. Stitt; 

A bill (S. 2517) granting a pension to Ernest Court; 

A bill (S. 2518) granting a pension to Catharine A. Atkinson; 

A bill (S. 2519) granting a pension to John W. Avis; 

A bill (S. 2520) granting a pension to Sarah A. Steele; 

Ser bill E, 2521) granting an increase of pension to Ezra A. 
jier; an 

A bill (S. 2522) granting a pension to Herman T. Ammon; to 
the Gommittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: . 

A bill (S. 2523) to amend section 3 of an act entitled “An act 
to regulate radio communication,” approved August 13, 1912; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


funeral 
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By Mr. KING (by request): 

A bill (8. 2524) to prohibit the transmission through the mails 
of matter printed, written, or multigraphed in any foreign lan- 
guage under certain conditions and circumstances; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 2525) for the relief of Mrs. Thomas McGovern; to 
the Committee on Claims. 8 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 2526) granting a pension to George Beals; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FERNALD: 5 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 72) authorizing the erection on 
publie grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial to 
employees of the United States Department of Agriculture who 
died in the war with Germany; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 


Mr. SMOOT, I submit a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. I will state that it is merely for information 
which is required from the Interior Department as to reclama- 
tion projects which have already been completed and those that 
are under way. 

The resolution (S. Res. 123) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to furnish to the United States Senate and 
complete information in regard to the various reclamation and icy a 

rojects and is 


n „ Other than those on Indian lands, under 
3 and being constructed by the United States Reclamation 


n, the number of 
ch project, the cost of construction to date, the cost of 
acre 


pro 
farmed by owners, f of acres 
farmed by tenants, the funds out of which the projact is being con- 

e. 


REY. E. M. MALLORY AND REV. E. BELL. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I submit a resolution which I ask 
may be read and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The resolution (S. Res. 124) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State is hereby directed to furnish to 
the Senate the records in the cases, and all papers in his possession con- 
nected with the cases of Rev. E. M. Mallory, charged with harboring 
criminals, and Rev. E. Bell, charged with involuntary homicide, they 
being citizens of the United States and residents at the time in Korea. 


WORLD COTTON CONFERENCE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. MOSES. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably, without amendment, the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 73) authorizing the President to extend invitations 
to other nations to send representatives to the World Cotton 
Conference to be held at New Orleans, La., October 13 to 16, 
1919; inclusive, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whale, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, and it was 
read, as follows: . 

Resolved, etc., That the President is rg authorized to extend 
invitations to ail other nations of the world interested in the manu- 
facture or 2 of cotton to appoint delegates or representatives 
to the World Cotton Conference to be beld at New Orleans, La., Octo- 
ou inh te tka a se ah ante oe a Sy Pla Soma 

o: 
re in commecteon with said 5 x J iene 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

SHANTUNG PENINSULA, CHINA. 

Mr. SPENCER. I submit a resolution and ask to have it 
read and referred to the Commitee on Foreign Relations. 

The resolution (S. Res. 125) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

Resolwed, That the Senate expresses its deep regret at the provisions 
of the treaty (secs. 156, 157, 158) which transfers to co hs such 
e e st dhian as beind alike istered 

aog a u 
Le g true and -seated desires of the mone than 86 000 of 
Chinese ting the peninsula, unjust to the Republic of China, and 
threatening to the future ce of the world. 

It is the sincere hope of fhe United States that this manifest injustice 
may be speedily and remedied. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I ask, if there be no objec- 
tion, to have inserted in the Recorp an editorial from the Grand 
Rapids Herald, of Michigan, including a letter from Mr. Taft, 
regarding reservations upon the league of nations. It seems 
to me it will be very helpful at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapsworTH in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered, 


1919. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 
A SAFE AMERICAN PROGRAM FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
(By A. H. Vandenberg, the editor, the Herald.) 
on a communication received by tos, riser yesterday from ex- 


Based 
President William Howard Taft, the H believes that Mr. Taft 
(who, next to President Wilson himself, is the chief American advocate 
of the 1 e of nations) has come into substantial consent to the 
Herald's long-preached program for an acceptance of the treaty. of 
peace and a ratification of the league covenant with reservations which 
shall distinctly make the league safe for the United States. 

If this is correct, it should show Washington the — Se a 8 y 
and harmonious program of action—acceptable alike the hite 
House and in the Capitol (if these two citadels be ruled by reason) : 
A program of action which will produce immediate ratification of the 
treaty and the league covenant, yet which will save American independ- 
ence, the American Constitution, and American autonomy. 

It will be remembered that when Mr. Taft came to Grand Rapids 
several weeks ago under the auspices of his League to Enforce Peace to 
plead for the league of nations covenant, the Herald presented him with 
a questionnaire. In this inquiry, the Herald sought to secure his in- 
terpretation upon several muddy sections of the covenant, vitally affect- 
ing the destiny of this free nation; and, in addition, him to 
consent to Senate reseryations which should officially tell the world 
that America will always insist upon just such interpretations as he 
(and other proponents like him) declares, unofficially, to be appropri- 
ate. (In each of these important instances, the covenant can be con- 

two diametrically opposite ways; one way, se for the United 
States; the other way, absolutely subvertive of perpetuated independent 

American Government.) 
Mr. Taft did not reply, 
a 


in his Coliseum speech 
that evening. But two 


the Herald with a long 
and well-sustained communication in which he partially consented that 
two of the “ reservations,” which the Herald has urged, would not be 
inappropriate, provided they did not reopen the entire league problem 
to renewed international negotiations. At the same time he courteously 
promised the Herald further investigation into the points we raised. 

Yesterday's mail brought a ther communication from this eminent 
statesman. “I send aoe a suggested series of resolutions,” he writes, 
“which might casily transformed into reservations.“ And these are 
the “resolutions ": 

“Whereas under article 10 ef the covenant, the members undertake to 
respect aud preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all members of the 
Teague, and in case of such aggression or in case of any danger or 
threat of such aggression, the council is to advise upon the means 
by which this obligation shall be fulfilled; and 

“ Whereas the preservation of the territorial integrity and the existin, 
political independence of members may require, and the coun 
may advise, the employment of force: Now, therefore, it is 

“Resolved, That nothing contained in this treaty or in article 10 
thereof is to be so construed as to require the United States of America 
to employ or to be called upon x the members of the league to employ 
military force for the purpose of fulfilling any obligation under article 
10 until the Congress of the United States shall have passed appropriate 
legislation pursuant to the powers reserved to it under Article I of the 
Constitution of the United States with reference thereto. 

“ Resolved, That the power to declare and maintain war is vested in 
the Con; s of the United States, and if the performance by the United 
States Government of the obligation assumed by article 10 of the 
covenant at any time requires the exercise of such power, supplementary 
action by Congress will become necessary. 

“ Resolved further, That in any approval of the treaty of peace a 
reservation by resolution should be made that the covenant of the 
league of nations as now drafted is not to be interpreted— 

“(a) As affecting or panona within the jurisdiction of the 1 
the traditional national policy of the United tes known as e 
‘Monroe doctrine,’ as it has been from time to time and 
whereby for its own defense this Nation has regarded as an unfriendly 
act any attempt by foreign nations, whether by war or purchase or 
diplomatic intrigue, to make territorial acquisitions or to secure new 
strategical footholds upon or near the Western Hemisphere or to secure 
political advantage in the domestic affairs of American nations; or 

“(b) As affecting or bringing under the jurisdiction of the leakue 
such domestic matters as the admission of immigrants to this country, 
the regulation of commerce, including trade and transporta- 
tion, or the fiscal policy, including tariff laws.” 

If such reservations as these meet with Mr. Taft's approval, Mr. 
Taft and the Herald are at last in concert regarding th action 
which should be taken the United States Senate. Eve: that 
has happened since we t insisted n this view has strengthened 
the Herald's conviction that it was advocating the right course—for 
the sake of America as well as for the sake of the world; and, cer- 
tainly nothing could more completely confirm this conviction than to 
win Mr. Taft’s approval. 

If to the reservations above outlined there be added one further 


extemporaneously 
ys later he favored 


any league strictures, based upon all 
notice’ ae run, 


course been 
jority and which 


people of the 
United States. 

Advocates of the league insist (and will continue to insist) that the 
league covenant is “safe for the United States,” use, say they, it 
does mean just what these reservations say it means. How, then, 
can they hope to successfully ayas against itting the Senate to 
say so offi , concurrent with its act of ratification? Evidently Mr. 
Taft does not intend to be in that dubious posture. 

If the covenant does not mean what these reservations declare and 
what these sled-length proponents declare, then the league is not safe 
for the United States and should not be accepted, no matter what the 
pressure from the seats of the mighty. If the covenant does not mean 
these things, then it does mean that our children may be called to fight 
the foreign wars of all the world without any right of independent 
American decision as required by our Constitution; and it does mean 
that we are transferring sovereign authority over our own immigration 
laws and our own tariffs and our own Monroe doctrine to an Old World 
from which we have been successfully independent for 143 years. 

It would be suicidal negligence to maT the covenant without making 
these moot points clear, without protecting ourselves while we are yet 
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free agents in the world. On the other hand, with these reservations 
declared, it would be rank provinclalism not to participate in the 
league experiment for the sake of the peat peace good it may be made 
to accomplish within its legitimate sphere. 
And who, pray, will object? 

Britain can not complain if we are at least partially as jealous of 
our rights as she has been of hers. She signed no covenant until her 
supremacy of the seas had been saved for all time and until her league 

uence had been beautifully safeguarded. Japan can not complain. 
She got . answering her particular national ideal, before she 
yielded to the call of the dotted line. France can not complain. She 
obtained, with Mr. Wilson's consent, the greatest ion” of all 
when she negotiated a supplementary alliance under which we are called 
upon to refight her battles along the German Rhine in case the league 
does not function satisfactorily, As a matter of fact, no fore 
nation can sjoch, (1) because the Old World can not have a 
without us, and it wants us at any price to help — Pp ed load; (2) 
because to “object” to such reservations as these wo be to openly 
confess that there is a foreign intention ultimately to interpret the 
league against us and our independ and 

no one can o 


REPORT ON SITUATION IN KOREA. 


Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the Recorp the report of the Federal 
ot of Churches of Christ in America on the Korean atroc- 

es. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Report ON SITUATION IN KOREA, 
CONTENTS, 

Cable messages from Premier Hara. 

Introductory statement by commission on relations with the Orient. 

The disturbances in Korea (Exhibit I). Historical background of 
the revolutionary movement. 

General survey of the situation in Korea by a committee (Exhibit II) : 

a) Beginning of the uprising. 
85 Ante oh Marten — 0 Iso Exhibit III 
c ore on $ 
à) Indignities to misionustioa. o a 9 5 i 
Statements by individual tnesses : 
Exhibit IV. Cruelties in Hamheung. 
ee J: Atrocities at Suna Ub, Maungsan, Anju, Pan Suk, 
0. 
Exhibi vit. Stories of 22 wounded Koreans in Severance Hos- 
Exhibit VIII. Twelve individual interviews (see also Exhibit 


TTV 
— Ov: of woun man; sto 0 orture 
Exhibit XVII). Sages 9 
Exhibit XI ce of Korean girl under arrest. 
ner, 
late in May (Ex- 


Exhibit XII. Story of released gir 

— — a oe at 

Article in Seoul Press exonerating missionaries (Exhibit XIV). 

ame x at Tong Chaing. Women stripped and beaten (Ex- 
Entice methods. Search of missionary homes. Mowry case (Exhibit 


Massacres and burning of Age ye 
Exhibit XX. Statement of H. H. Underwood. Village of Chay- 
amm-ni burned use Christian. ne revolutionary demon- 


stration. Al men killed in R 
Exhibit — ee | of Cheamni. Visit by American consul’s 


sclons by M 
—.— ions b Governor General Wa (article from Japan Ad- 


ine 
naries 
Methods of ression Government attitude to 
church. The outlook (361 killed, 860 wounded in six weeks). 
Personal letters hes pe XXVII-VHI-IX) : 
Exhibit Letter showing less persecution of Christians in 

part of Korea, but atrocious handling of revolutionists and 


women. 
Exhibit XXXI. Letter from Korea. 


Failure of Ja in Korea (Exhibit XXXII). 
Lee — . — 8 — 7 Koreans. ’ 
Documents presen o Japanese summa: orean complain 
(Exhibit XXIII f. ~ oras 


FOREWORD. 
IMPORTANT CABLE MESSAGES. 


in September last I have been oc 
need dministra’ 


orms in Korea. A comprehensive plan of 

rganization with this object in vi already been on the tapis. 

For obvious reasons it has not been le to at once to 

its formal adoption in the presence the d ces which have 
unfortunately broken out in various of the nsula. 


“In view, however, of the recent improvement in the situation, the 
contemplated reform can now be, in my estimation, safely introduced. 
and be carried into effect as soon as the legal uirements of pro- 
cedure to make them definitive shall have been completed. Announce- 
ment of the pan in a more complete form shall be withheld for the 

resent, but I trust that the fixed determination with which my col- 
eagues and I have been endeavoring to promote the lasting welfare 
of our Korean kinsmen and to insure a distinct betterment of condi- 
tions in the country will not-be misunderstood or misconstrued.” 
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The foregoing cablegram was received Jaly 10, and came in answer to 
a cable sent him June 26, 1919, by the Commission on Relations with 
the Orient, as follows: 

“Agitation regarding Chosen abuses increasingly serious, endangerin, 


good will. Can not withhold facts. Urgently important you publ 
official statements that abuses have ceased and reasonable a istra- 
tive reforms proceeding. Can you cable to this effect? ddress 


Fedcil—Commission Relations Orient, Federal Council Churches.“ 

At an earlier date, namely, April 20, a n r ing the 
Korean situation had been sent by Consul Gene: Yada to Viscount 
Uchida, Minister of Foreign Affairs in Tokyo, In reply to that cable- 
gram, the following message was received by Mr. Yada and handed to 
this commission on May 15, 1919: 

* * . » $ s s 

“ Premier Hara has for some time past been most deeply concerned 
in regard to the introduction of reforms into the governmental adminis- 
tration of Chosen. He is now in the midst of special investigations as 
to the best methods for the realization of these reforms, which might be 
seriously interfered with and made more difficult were the ‘press of 
foreign countries rashly at this time to incite additional excitement. 

“Therefore you are instructed to explain the situation as above 
stated to the members of the Federal Council Commission, conveyin 
to them at the same time the appreciation on my part of their cordia 
and friendly spirit which has prompted them to take action in this 
present trouble. It is also the desire of the premier that you should 
call their attention more especially to the gravity of the whole affair 
if it is not handled in a pico way and ask for the continuance of 
their sane and moderate attitude.” 

* + „ * * . * 

These cable messages indicate the earnestness with which this com- 
mission, the Consul General Yada, and the Premier of Japan himself 
have been acting in response to the appeals that haye come from Korea. 

There is every reason to believe that Premier Hara and his colleagues 
will exert their fullest power to rectify the wrongs and inaugurate a 


era in Korea, 
nee WII. I. HAVEN, Chairman. 
BIDNEY L. GULICK, Secretary. 


Tun JArAN-Konxax SITUATION. 


Early in March telegraphic news from Shanghai and Tientsin began 
to tell of a remarkable uprising for independence in Korea, which, it 
was alleged, the Japanese Government was suppressing with great 
brutality, In April letters began to arrive verifying the telegraphic 
news, and giving considerable detail. These letters and reports came 
through many indirect channels in order to escape a rigid censorship 
and were addressed to the secretaries of for mission boards havin 
missions in Korea. Copies of letters from missionaries to friends an 
kindred in America were also forwarded by them to these board sec- 
retaries. 

All appealed for some action in America that would save the Koreans 
from the brutal and inhuman treatment to which they were being ruth- 
lessly subjected. 

About the middle of April the first person who came direct from 
Korea, bringing personn, nowledge of the situation, and arriving in 
New York, was Rev. A. E. Armstrong, secretary of the Board of For- 
cign Missions of the Presbyterian Church of ada. He had spent 
10 months in the Far East, visiting the stations of his board in China, 
Manchuria, Korea, and Japan, and was on the point of sailing from 
Yokohama for America, when he received a wire urging an immediate 
reyisit to Korea. He reached Seoul March 16, was there for three days 
in consultation with various parties, getting full and accurate infor- 


tion. 
On teachin New York he at once consulted Dr. Arthur J. Brown, 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States; Dr. Fra n North, secretary of the 


n rd 
ot Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States; and Dr. William I. Haven, secretary of the American Bible 
Society. The subject matter to be dealt with was of such a nature 
that thas thought it could best be handled by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America rather than by the mission boards. 

A meeting was therefore called of the Commission on Relations with 
the Orient of the Federal Council of Churches on April 16. Since that 
date the commission has held a dozen meetings in connection with this 
question not only to study it but also to take such action as might 
seein wise. To two of the meetings a group of important Japanese in 
New York City were invited. Urgent and full cablegrams were promptly 
sent to Japan by some of these Japanese friends. 

The commission sought by these quiet and friendly methods to exert 
influences that would secure real results. It deemed it only fair and 
just to take up the matter first with the Japanese before siving to the 
daily press the rapidly accumulating material from Korea. is has 
been done. The,commission now feels that the time has come when 
the full and accurate information in its possession should be made 
available for the public. 

The documents printed in the following pages the commission be- 
lieves to be . More than 30 American and British 
individuals in Korea have shared in their preparation. Some of the 
documents are carefully prepared reports by committees; some are per- 
sonal letters; some are signed affidavits of eyewitnesses. If all the 
pg in hand were published, a volume of about 1,000 pages would 
result. a 

One of the reports covers 114 closely packed pages. In these days 
of excitement and political turmoil in many lands we must accept with 
caution extreme statements that are not capable of proof. 8 exag- 
gerations have been circulated. The facts described in the following 
pages speak for themselves. 

he commission gives this material to the public for two principal 
reasons. First, because it wishes that every possible influence may 
be brought to bear for the protection of Koreans from inhuman treat- 
ment and injustice. Second, use there is need of a sound and en- 
lightened public opinion here in America, a public opinion that will 
strengthen the progressive, antimilitaristic forces in Japan in their 
efforts to secure justice and fair dealing in Korea. 

The commission wishes to state with utmost clearness that as a com- 
mission it is not concerning itself with the political questions involved 
in the Korean independence movement. Whether or not Korea should 
be granted political independence is not a question upon which it is 
called to express judgment. The commission is, however, concerned 
with all right-minded men that brutality, torture, inhuman treatment, 
religious persecutions, and massacres shall cease everywhere. The 
ev: pura of the wide prevalence of such deeds in Korea has become 
convincing. 
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In dealing with this situation there is need of an accuratel 


informed 
and just public opinion, able in its criticism of Japan to criminate 
between the reactionary and militaristic forces on the one hand and 
those that are liberal and progressive on the other hand. Wholesome 
and fair criticism will recognize the disaster that has come upon the 
whole world through the spirit and practice of militarism. Japan, too, 
has been caught in its meshes. But in Japan, too, as in other lands, 
there is a liberal antimilitaristic movement, led by humane and progres- 
sive men, who, we believe, share the distress of mind which their friends 
in America feel over what is being done in Korea. 

The present cabinet, having as premier the first“ Commoner” who 
has risen to that high post of responsibility, though liberal itself, is 
the heir of the disastrous militaristic policies and methods of preced- 
ing cabinets. There is good ground for belief that even before the 
uprising it was earnestly grappling with the problem of administrative 
reform in Korea. The turmoil has halted its program. Its political 
foes, moreover, bureaucratic and militaristic, are many and strong and 
— 855 5 for any opportunity for causing the downfall of the 
cabinet, 

Americans should give the strongest possible moral support to the 
progressive and antimilitaristic movements in that land. his we can 
do, especially in this instance, as just indicated above, not by whole- 
sale condemnation of the Japanese Government and people but by dis- 
tinguishing between the reactionary, autocratic forces that have too 
oer dominated her policies and leaders in the past and the new 
liberal policies and leaders that are now coming to the fore. Hope for 
Korea, and indeed for China and the whole world, lies in the over- 
throw of militarism in Japan, as in every land, and in the firm estab- 
lishment of civil liberty and popular rights for every section of the 
population. 

WILIA I. Haven, Chairman, 
SIDNEY L. GULICK, Secretary, 

Commission on Relations with the Orient of the Federal Counoil 

of the Churches of Christ in America, 


Exner J. 
THE DISTURBANCES IN KOREA, 
(By ) 


Marca 21, 1919. 

Korea at the present time would be a fertile field for another Bryce 
inyestigating commission, Because the stirrings of the present age 
have reached Korea and have aroused her people to demand freedom 
the Japanese military system has since the Ist of March exhibited all 
the characteristics of the Prussian machine which was recently smashed 
in Europe. Many of the atrocities perpetrated in Belgium have been 
duplicated in Korea. According to one newspaper 6,000 Koreans 
are now in jails and prisons, and this is probably below the actual 
number. The movement for more freedom is country wide; its propa- 
andists include Christians, members of the reformed native cult, the 
huntokyo and Buddhists. Students of Government schools are equally 
involved with those of mission schools. And in the name of “law and 
order“ countless offenses against humanity are daily being committed, 

THE JAPANESE COLONIAL SYSTEM. 


Japan established a protectorate over Korea in 1908, and in 1910 
formally annexed the country. Prior to the annexation the adminis- 
trative system was chaotic. By stern enforcement the Japanese have 
introduced quiet and order, have commenced to exploit the natural 
resources of the country, set up a judiciary, developed the beginnin 
of an educational system, improved communications, and cultivat 
hygiene. ‘here is no denying the fact that many reforms have been 
brought about under Japanese auspices, But the methods employed in 
gorercing Korea have not won the hearts of the 8 The genius 
of the Japanese people is attracted by systems which are autocratic, 
Their police system is German to the core, and in their colonial goy- 
ernment they bave taken the Prussian rather than the British method 
as their model, The sword is the emblem of authority. Not only is it 
carried by the military, gendarmerie, and police, but by the civilian 
members of the civil service. Every male school-teacher wears a 
sword; in fact, almost everyone who holds a Government office car- 
ries a sword as the symbol of his authority. To bolster up the mili- 
taristic system a vast system of espionage exists, Consequently there 
is no freedom of assembly, no free speech, no freedom of the press, 
And there is no right of tition of grievances with immunity from 
arrest. Needless to say, there is no participation in self-government, 
In the Jaw courts it is alleged that a Korean has no chance in a suit 
with a Japanese. Habeas corpus is unknown. The State has a right 
to keep a prisoner for two weeks or more before producing him in open 
court, and if it desires by means of securing extensions of 10 days 
ad lib, need not produce a prisoner in practice until it desires to 
do so. The prisoner is not allowed to consult a lawyer or to see his 
friends. Torture is freely applied, and a man is considered guilty 
until proved innocent. Neither is the Korean permitted to enjoy 
many offices of emolument under the Government. There are some 
Korean police and gendarmes, but there are very few Koreans in other 
departments of the civil service. Korea is a paradise for the Japanese 
job hunter. Efforts have been made by Government officials to deprave 
the youth of Korea. Commercialized prostitution is flourishing and is 
extending from the capital to the country parts. A manisfesto de- 
scribing the grievances of the -people has been issued by the inde- 
ee committee. Another grievance which strikes hye to the 

eart of the Korean is the determination of the Japanese to drive out 
the use of the Korean language from the schools. The proclamation 
which provides that Japanese is to be the sole language of instruction 
comes into force in 1920. The lesson of Poland and other countries 
seems to be lost upon the Japanese. Then there seems to be an 
organized attempt to deprive the Koreans in the southern part of 
Korea—which is the warmer portion—of their land and to force them 
to emigrate to Manchuria. ressure is put upon the Korean land- 
holder or tenant to sell, usually at a disadvantageous price, and he 
and his family go north to make anew home, Japanese settlers replace 
the Korean, is policy is fostered by a semiofficial company called 
the Oriental Development Co., which receives valuable concessions 
from the Government. A veteran missionary summed up the situation 
trenchantly the other day in these words: “ This that builds railways, 
constructs roads, promotes education, understands hygiene, is none the 
less German.” 

JAPANESE REFORM TENDENCIES. 


In a word, the whole system of government throughout the Japanese 


Empire reflects the German syon in this—that the civil arm of the 
Government is dominated by the military. Last September the bureau- 
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cratic ey of Count Terauchi fell, — was succeeded by that of 
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THE GENESIS OF THE KOREAN INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT. 


Meanwhile a series of happenings combined to igre yes a crisis in 
Korea. The first of these was the ce conference and the dissemina- 
tion of the doctrine of self-determination of races. — — — story 
was told to a representativa group of missionaries by the minister of 
internal affairs of the government eral of Chosen. 

He stated that the Government had ee that a Korean had 
interviewed President Witson before he had teft for Paris, and asked 
the President if he would bring up the question of Korea at the con- 
ference. The President replied, it is alleged, that the conference could 
only deal with countries which were affected by the war, Fore that the 
question 2 a eae at ce, as Korea pas, could not 
raised. e interviewer t 
abiy ae that the Koreans were dissatisfied 
then be discussed at the peace conference? To which the 

ed to have said that in that case he would not say that it could 


not reg According to information from other sources it seems that 

this ts e a ay, Seah There are many Koreans in the Western 

States, Hawaii ia, and China, and inrepahout all the centers 

of Korean population the movement for indepen: rapidly spread. 
The ae of the peace conference f 
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These events brough back to the ignant at way 
remembrance of their national humiliation March 22 set for the 
date of the ex-Emperor’s — and it had been arran that the 
ceremonies inside the city should be Japanese and the city 
Korean. eediess to say, the arrangements for the Ja of 
the ceremony were not made with the hearty concurrence of the Koreans. 


DEMONSTRATIONS BEGIN. 


The atmo: re was becoming tense. Evidently the authorities had 
an inkling that something was b: for the 
were called before the prefect at the 
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On Sunday, March = ne demonstrations occurred in Seoul. The 
following day was the day rot the ex-King's funeral. The schools 
bean allocated definite places along the line of mareh for the Japanese 
ceremonies. Not one of the higher schools, government, private, or 
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DEMONSTRATIONS OUTSIDE THE CAPITAL. 
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POLICE ATROCITIES. 


Beating and torture are the cardinal principles of police methods 
jn Korea. When making arrests, usually the victim is cuffed and 
kicked by several licemen. In the demonstration of March 5 a 
student noticed that the girl he was engaged to was being attacked 
by several policemen. He went to her rescue, and was at once set 
upon by several policemen and se y beaten. He was arrested 
and has not yet n released, having now been in custody about 
three weeks. Instances are not infrequent where Japanese in civilian 
clothes have arrested demonstrators in the presence of the police and 
have treated them shamefully. Stories of this kind come from Pyeng- 
yang and other points as well as Seoul. 

From released prisoners stories of cruelty and torture are now pouring 
out. One student was asked to tell who the leaders were, and his 
finger nails were pushed back from the skin to assist his memory. 
Still another prisoner had his naps tips burned for the same purpose. 
Still another was put in an uprigħt press, which operated with a screw 
from the bacx. hen the screw is turned the four sides contract, and 
while the pressure becomes stronger the questioning is carried on—a way 
of squeezing out information. After being subjected to this torture, 
the same man had a strong cord tied around the middle finger of his 
right hand; the cord was then through a hook in the ceiling, 
and his body was pulled up until he was resting on the PpS of his 
toes. He became'insensible during the process, and when he awoke 
found himself lying.down while a salve was being applied to his wounds, 
He left the jail with a,swollen hand. which had to be lanced immediately. 

The girls fared even worse. For the first few days after being 
arrested. they were confined in the several police stations. As far as 
ean be ascertained, no matrons were on duty in those jails. Or course, 
the girls were not allowed to communicate with relatives or friends. 
The main facts in the story of one released girl are as follows: A few 
hours after being arrested: she 9 before an officer, questioned, 
and beaten by him on the face, shoulders,-and legs. The followin 
day’ the same process was before a second officer. The thir 
day she was taken before a third offlcer, who called. her by vile names 
and insinuated that she and the other girl prisoners were pregnant. 
“You can.cut us open and see,” she retorted. He then said that the 
Bible taught that sinless people were naked (some coarse references 
to Adam and Eve being intended) and ordered her to disrobe. She 
cried, and he did ne ie his demand, She was again.beaten, and the 
fourth day before s another officer she was questioned and beaten 

One of her ordeals was to kneel down on the floor and hold a 
heavy board at arms’ length for an hour. If her arm trembled, she was 
beaten a . The girls were always accompanied to the toilet under 

d. n the fifth day she was removed to the West Gate prison. 
he and two other girls were summoned to an officer’s desk. She was 
told to wait outside while her two companions went in. A little later 
she saw them passcout stark naked, with hair down their backs, holdi 
their clothes in a bundle before them. She was then called in an 
found two Japanese matrons present with the officer. After bein 
questioned by the officer, she was ordered by the matrons to take 9 
her clothes. After’resisting for a time, and being threatened, she did 
so. Her hair had first been taken down by the matrons, There was no 
apparent purpose in this request except to humiliate her. After standing 


several minutes. disrobed, she was told to follow one of the matrons, 
She wra; her skirt around her and, carrying the.rest.of, her clothes, 


walked through the hall to a cell, where she found two other girls. On 
the way thither she passed several male employees of the prison. The 
following day she was taken out by a matron and taken to a room 
where a yeg youthful Japanese doctor was waiting. Again she was 
ordered to disrobe for a physical examination. 

After a long altercation she was allowed to retain one garment. The 
doctor tapped her chest, asked no questions whatever about her health, 
and she was in due course taken back to her cell. Several days later 
a gold-braided official came into her cell, asked her to remove her waist, 
examined,;her back and chest, and left the cell. Shortly after this'she- 
and a few other girls were released. They were handed over to rela- 
tives or school pr cipals, who had been notified! tobe in atte: ce. 
They were, co tly guarded by matrons while inz the cells, wersfnot 
allowed to talk, had to remain in a very irksome squatting position all” 
day, and were beaten if they changed their position. They were allowed’ 
15 minutes open-air walking daily after breakfast. 

When stories of torture and cruelty to prisoners became current amon 
the missionary community, the Seoul Press ran a couple of editoria 
articles ting out that the Koreans were “ atrocious liars ” and that 
the stories of cruelties had been investigated, and that the prison au- 
thorities assured them that no tortures were taking place. When a 
missionary showed this article to a Japanese, he naively replied that it 
was intended to mean that there had been no tortures since they had 
been sent to a certain prison. Another foreigner discussed the editorial 
with the editor of the paper, who replied that he knew there were 
cruelties, but that in making that statement he was “ speaking officially.” 


INDIGNITIES TO MISSIONARIES, 


The mission body has not escaped uninjured. At Pyengyang, two 
ladies were eee rifle butts as they walked along the street. 
Two male onaries were arrested there while trying to protect by 
their presence only a body of native women whom the police were trying 
to arrest, After g marched through the streets guarded by soldiers 
after a stay of a few minutes in the pones station, they were released. 
One of these men was the Rey. Stacy L. Roberts and the other the Rev. 
E. W. Thwing, of Peking, whose work in antiopium movements has 
made him an international figure. In southern Korea two lady members 
of the Australian Presbyterian Mission were arrested and subsequently 
released. On March 20 the Rey. John Thomas, a missionary of the 
Oriental. Missiona: Society, was attacked by soldiers at Kokei and 
seve: beaten, hen he produced his British passport it was thrown 
on the ground and stamped on, as was also a preaching permit which 
had been given him by the authorities, All of these cases involved con- 
on, which was promptly taken. At Syenchun the homes of 
the missionaries were searched shortly after the demonstrations began. 
March 17 a body of police, led by a procurator, came to the Sever- 
ance Union Medical college. placed guards at all the gates and at inter- 
vals thri the compound, and searched the various buildings of the in- 
stitution, As already mentioned in connection with the Hamheung inci- 
dents, the authorities have tried to get rid of their responsibilities for 
the L of foreigners. Rumor has it that a certain consul was 
asked to warn his nationals to keep off the street, as they could not 
—— to protect them, and the consul is said to have replied that 

e would issue no such warning and would hold the authorities respon- 
sible in case any of his nationals were molested. Two or three days 
ago the leading newspaper in the capital in an inspired editorial invited 


the missionaries to confer with the authorities as to the best means of 
bringing the troubles to a close, and the suggestions of the missionary, 
body have been invited by some representative Japanese. That is the 
status of the matter at this moment. 

On Saturday, March 22, another street demonstration took place at 
Seoul. It was quickly headed off, and a number of arrests made. On, 
the following Sunday evening demonstrations broke out simultaneeusly, 
in several different parts of the at At the East Gate bayonets were 
freely used and many were wounded. There are persistent reports that 
a number of deaths occurred. The ay is being patrolled by soldiers 
and is virtually under martial law. It has been so since March 1. 

What the outcome will be it is too early to prophesy at this stage. 
Whether the Koreans will weaken in their stand for complete independ- 


ence, or pursue their policy of passive resistance until the end, or 
whether they will accept a per of fundamental reforms, can not be 
foretold. The revelation of the organizing ability shown in the moxe- 


ment thus far is the surprise and admiration of all who know the 
Koreans ; it is a veritable renaissance. There are many Japanese who 
realize that their methods of colonial administration have failed to 
achieve their end, and who are sincerely desirous of bringing about a 
on ar condition. Japan’s system has been wrong; it was a German 
colonial policy, not a British one; it has been an effort to exploit a 

ple and benefit them at the same time. It has been an effort to 
mpose culture“ a, t the desires of a people with a culture of its 
own. In the meantime, whatever the outcome, publicity will help both 
Korea and Japan in their ascent to a higher plane of civilization. 


ExHIBIT II. 
A GENERAL SURVEY OF SITUATION IN KOREA, 
(By a committee.) 


: APRIL 7, 1919. 
It may be well to give you a general résumé of the situation. For 
some time past the Japanese authcrities had para to, marry the 
young Korean prince, ed the Heir to Prince Yi, to a Japanese prin- 
cess, the ma tolbe a symbol of the amalgamation of the two peo- 
ples. The-date had been set for January 25, and preparations made, 

when on January 22 the father of the prince, the.ex-Emperor, di 
under very ar circumstances. This, of course, postponed the 


marriage, and. from that time on it was evident to all that the Koreans 
were becoming agitated.in mind. Also the peace conference was delib- 
erating in! Paris, and, the, prineiple of self-determination of nations“ 
evidently (appealed. toi reans as applicable to their country. Koreans 
living ou e of Korta, in China, Hawaii, and America, had also been 


looking for somé¥oppor ty to accomplish something for the libera- 
tion of their. country, and were evidently in touch with leaders in Korea. 
How all theses or 


influence acted RS gos each other we do not 
know precisely, but their:interaction resulted in a demonstration which 
first broke out on March 1, two days before the date set for the funera] 
of the? ex-Empero-. 

Thirty-three representative. men from all parts of the country drew 


up aoa signed a declaration which they 3 by the thousands. 


een of these men were leaders of the Chun Do Kyo” (The 
Heavenly mar, Association), which perpetuates the “Tonk Hak” and 
“Til Chin ei“ movements, which were prominent in the years 
immediately preceding and during the Japanese * occupation and an- 


nexation of Korea. Fifteen others were Christians, and included 
some of our most prominent pavon such as Kil Sun Chu of Pyen- 
gyang and Yang Chun_Paik o Syenchun. Ths other three were said 
o be Buddhists. The head of the Chun Do Kyo signed first and 
Pastor Kil second. 

On March 1 these 33 men. net, in Seoul, sent one of their number 
to one ot the = of the citytto'read the declaration of independence 
to an assembled 


ponu; although Christians or members of the Chun*Do Kyo or Budd- 


jured in any way. This character of the demonstration has been con- 
sistently main oD to the present time except as qualified by 
statements below, police reports to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Alter the reading of the declaration - et independence, Korean flags 
were giyen out to the demonstrators, who stood up, waving them and 
shouting “ Hurrah (Mansei) for Korean independence!” 

In Seoul thousands of peo. le had gathered for the funeral of the 
late exemperor, and on this day 8 up the main streets in dense 
crowds, shouting for independence but otherwise conducting them- 
selyes in an orderly manner. In Pyengyang and other cities, also, as 
far as foreigners have witnessed the demonstrations, although thousands 
of people joined in the demonstrations, no rioting occurred. The next 
day, Sunday, was quiet although church services were forbidden in 
some cities; but on Monday the 3d similar demonstrations were held 
in many places but not in Seoul, because there the Koreans wished 
to have nothing mar the funeral ceremonies in honor of the ex-Em- 


The police, 8 


rt be true, the Government and other private hospitals, too, are 


and beds in 


id to 
nstances the gendarmes re ee Bo made no attempt at 
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Soldiers, gendarmes, and police have 
the men they wanted, have dragged 
women and even children around by the hair and beaten them. In 
one case at least fire was used to torture a man. These Hunnish 
barbarities have stirred us all to deepest indignation and have to a 
certain extent terrorized the people who were expecting merely arrest, 
i they remain firm in their determination, 3 they are chang- 
ng their method of demonstration and protest for the purpose of say- 
ing life. For instance, in the cities of ul and Pyengyang especially 
they have closed their ee of business and kept them closed for 
nearly a month now, and it is said that they are going to inaugurate 
boycotts and strikes along various lines and to refuse to pay taxes, It 


the brutal methods of repression are con- 
tinued, retaliation on the part of the Koreans will inevitably be the 
result, even though they have no weapon, 

In the repression of these demonstrations the authorities have evi- 
dently decided that the Christian Church as a church, and not merely 
Christians as individuals, is responsible, and in some places have ar- 
rested every officer of the local church, a course which, together with 
the general terrorization of the people, has prevented services being held 
during the month. This, however, is particularly true in South Pyen- 
gan Province. 

Of course, our mission schools have been involyed from the start, 
the students, both young men and women, giving their enthusiastic 
support to the movement. The natural result has been that with the 
exception of Ewa Haktang, which is making a rather unsu effort 
to keep open, all mission schools have been closed since March 1. They 
have not been closed by the Government, which, indeed, is anxious to 
maintain the appearance of normal times and the fiction of tranquillity 
in Korea, but their closure is due to the fact that many students and 
teachers are already under arrest, while the great majority refuse to 
study until the object of these demonstrations has been attained. 
is a very serious condition and one which may result in the permanent 
closing of our schools, the Government taking eo centage of oppor- 
tunity to order them permanently closed on the technical ground that 
they have not maintained the required continuous course of study. At 
least two schools have already been warned to this effect. If this should 
be the result, a very absurd injustice would be involved, inasmuch as 
the Government schools are in much the same condition as ours, but 
are being kept “officially” open by the teachers meeting and going 
through the motions every day. 

Although the foregoing might seem to Indicate that the movement 
for independence is gely supported by Christians and followers of 
the Chun Do Kyo, it is far from being confined to these two classes. 
It met immediate response from the people generally, and in some places, 
in fact, tians have not taken part in it, although their non-Chris- 
tian seg sevig have. Neither is the movement local, as an inspired press 
reports, but has spread to all parts of the country and among act class 
of the population. ermore, in the last two weeks the old literati, 
and even the new nobility, created since the Japanese annexation, in 
recognition largely of their pro-Japanese services, have sent in to the 
Government petitions asking for independence and have been renong 
arrested. In fact, one of these men is the man who in 1866 t peti- 
tioned the old Korean King to conclude a treaty with Japan and open 
the country to the West, a man who has always up to the present been 

ro-Japanese and was made a viscount by His Imp Japanese 
ajesty. It is reported that such petitions will continue to be presented 
until even the Government is forced to recognize that all classes of the 


the open and beaten severely. 
broken into houses, and not findin, 


is obvious, however, that if 


po 
authority to the effect that in the consultations which 3 this 
‘or a declara- 


The compromise program finally adopted was to declare ind 
p Sa a conference with Government ager o which 


a parade through the streets of Seoul headed by 2 aa 3 
ntim oreans an 


and 
‘involving missionaries in an apparently anti-Japanese propaganda. 

onary from 
‘or the 
Most of the material was in- 
trusted to him with the understanding that it was to be transmitted to 
friends in America, but this individual published them verbatim as soon 
as he got oyer the border, and even insisted that they go in with names. 
We are just as indignant over this as anybody else and realize to what 
an extent our position has been compromised and to what extent also 


this will stimulate antimissionary feeling, but, of course, it can not be 
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helped now, and since the American consul general is exerting pressure on 
Japanese authorities to prevent further attacks on Americans in the 
local press or by Japanese subjects we hope that none of the missionaries 
will encounter violence. For the most part we are remaining quietly at 
home, not even attempting country itineration, and not venturing out 
at night except in case of necessity. In regard tọ the reports men- 
tioned above as having been published in the Chinese papers, you should 
know, however, that though may were not intended to be published in 
this way and not to be used at all in China, they contain a reliable 
account of actual occurrences, supported by affidavits now on file at the 
American consulate general, ul. 

The ultimate effect of this movement on the church in Korea is wholly 
problematical. The leaders went into it with their eyes open, realizing 
that failure of their efforts meant persecution and probably severe re- 
pression of church activity, but they said they had prayed the matter 
through and felt that it was God's will for them to make this attempt 
to secure not merely civil, but real religious, penal at this particular 
time in the world’s history, when so many small peoples are apparently to 
secure these blessings. We learned this from the moderator of the 
Korean General Assembly and others after the demonstrations bogan 
and before he and other leaders were arrested. It is reported that 
officials have stated that the Chun Do Kyo is to be suppresssed entirely 
and that the Christian Church is to be reduced to about half its present 


size. Certainly if the mili government remains in Korea and the 
resent movement collapses, the outlook for the future is very dark. 
f, on the other hand, in view of the obvious failure of the administra- 


tion of the last nine years to conciliate the people, a civil administration 
and governmental reforms are introduced, while there probably would 
not be such an aggressive anti-Christian activity, we must anticipate 
great restriction of Christian propaganda at best. It is quite evident 
that the most rigorous repression of demonstrations is directed against 
Christians in those sections of the country where the church is promi- 
nent. In the north a number (15, according to credible ee of 
churches have had windo furniture, bells, and Bibles destroyed by 
soldiers, gendarmes, or authorized thugs, and in many communities 
where general arrests are made discrimination is always against the 
Christians. Undoubtedly the Government regards Christian at as the 
chief factor of the disturbance, and, conceiving that its previous sus- 
picions have been justified, is acting accordingly. 

The effect of the moyement on mission work is equally problematical, 
for the Government, while officially sinung that they do not regard the 
missionaries as having any direct onsibility for s uprising, which 
took Government and missionaries alike by surprise, seems to be m. g 
every effort in the examination of prisoners to fasten responsibility upon 
the missionary body. This we are repeatedly told by released prisoners, 
but the Koreans under examination uniformly insist that the mission- 
aries are not connected with the movement, The examinations, it may 
be said in passing, are frequently conducted with all the approved 
methods of 1912 “conspiracy case.” But the situation is none the less 
grave. Word has just come that Mr. Mowry, of Pyengyang, has been 
arrested under charge cf permitting the production of seditious literature 
on his premises. e can only surmise the underlying reason for his 
arrest. Copies of the independence proclamations and news sheets 
which he has been translating may have been found in his house, or his 
secretary may have, without his knowledge, used his mimeograph for 
printing notices ding local demonstrations. Anything else is in- 
conceivable. Two pirra Pga missionary ladies were arrested and de- 
tained two days. They had gone out to call their school girls out of the 
demonstrations and were arrested on the charge that they were taking 
part, These instances indicate the critical character of the situation. 

At least three informal conferences have been held with representa- 
tive officials and ctvilians in Seoul. At the first Mr. Usami called in a 

oup of missionaries (Drs. Gale, Avison, Hardy, Noble, Sharrocks, Mr. 
Bom eisel, Mr. Bunker, Mr. Gerdine, and Mr. Hugh Miller)-and asked 
their opinion as to the causes of the uprising. Very frank statements 
were made, notably one by Dr. Gale (who, after many years of con- 
sistent pro-Japanese effort, is now plainly outspoken in condemnation 
of the failure of the military administration), who told Mr. Usami that 
the Koreans had been living under a reign of terror for the past nine 

ears. The second and third conferences included such men as Judge 
Watanabe, Mr. perp fel Mr. Niwa, Mr. Yamagata, of the Seoul Press, 
and some other civilians, and, in addition to most of the above mis- 
sionaries, Dr. Moffett and Mr. Whittemore and 57 7805 Welch (and at 
the third conference Dr. Egbert Smith). The gist of the position of 
the Japanese was the plainly stated desire that missionaries should 
pete. with the Government in sappian the uprising. Bishop 
Welch, by a previous agreement among the missionaries, replied, stating 
that anything other than absolute neutrality was impossible, for three 
reasons: First, it would be useless for us to try to stop the movement. 
Secondly, it would be resented and destroy our influence; and, finally, 
it was forbidden by our home Government. The Japanese continued to 
urge, however (especially through the semiofficial Seoul Press), that 
missionaries ought to abandon this 5 correct position and un- 
dertake real cooperation. We need not point out to you the delicacy 
and difficulty of the situation. At this conference the question of the 
actuality of atrocities was raised. Dr. Moffett gave his own personal 
experience as an eyewitness. In private conversation with Dr. Moffett, 
Mr. Yamagata, tor of the Seoul Press, cheerfully admitted that he 
was convinced of the truth of the atrocities, but he said that the denials 
as published in the Press were “ official.” In a subsequent interview 
Dr. Avison and Bishop Welch were assured by Mr. Sekiya that the 
present “lenient” methods of suppression were to be exchanged for 
extreme measures in the near future. Dr. Welch assured him that any 
great amount of bloodshed occurring in this connection would alienate 
the he mye ced of the western nations: The missionaries feel that 
nothing is to be gained by e continuance of such conferences, which 
might easily be used to compromise our position still further. 

s to the possible success of the independence movement we can only 
give our personal judgment that it is hopeless; that unless there is 
outside international interference (which is scarcely conceivable in the 
prosent state of the world), administrative reform and possibly, in the 

ture, some measure of self-government is the most that can ever be 
secured. Japan would scarcely grant autonomy without a completa 
change of heart and the overthrow of the military party in Japan, and, 
of course, the revolt may be a flat failure and secure no g. 

This is a disappointment, We have not the remotest 3 of med - 
dling in politics, and we can not hold any brief in defense of Christians 
who have deliberately committed themselves to a program of revolu- 
tionary agitation, but it is maddening to have to stand by and see 
unarmed and unresisting people treated with brutality and violence and 
even shot down indiscriminately and to know that these things aro 
daily occurring in all parts of the country. 
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As we look toward the future we need scarcely point out to you that, 
if and when reforms in administration are granted, any possible pressure 
that can be brought to bear in the proper quarter should be exerted to 
secure real religious Hberty in Korea. There has not been such liberty 
in the past, elther in regard to Christian propaganda or in Christian 
education in private schools, as you are aware, 


Exursrr III. 


As a sample of the way in which the local Japanese press is dealing 
with the situation, we give here a translation of an editorial in a recent 
edition of the Shosen Shinmun: 

“The 8 of the minds of the Koreans is the sin of American 
missionaries. is uprising is their work. In investigating the causes 
of the uprising two or three missionaries have been arrested and have 
been examined. There are a good many shallow-minded people saong 
the missionaries, and they make the minds of the Koreans bad, a. 
they plant the seeds of democracy. So the ate part of the 300,000 

orean Christians do not like the union of Japan and Korea, but they 
are waiting for an 3 for freedom. 

„These missionarſes look upon the present Korean as they did upon 
the old Korean, and they consider it proper for the Koreans to say any- 
thing they want, if only they enter the Christian schools. They take 
the statement of Wilson about the ‘self-determination of nations’ and 
hide behind their religion and stir up the people. 

“The missionaries have tried to apply the free customs of other 
nations to these Korean people, who are not wholly civilized. From 
part that even girl students in Christian schools have taken, it is 
evident that this uprising has come from the missionaries. 

Behind this uprising, we see the prosese appearance of waving 
his wand. This ghost is really hateful, malicious, fierce. Who is this 

host wearing the dark clothes? The missionaries and the head of the 
buntokyo. missionaries have come out of the American Nation. 
They have sold themselves for the petty salary of some 300 yen ($150) 

r year, and they have crept out like reptiles on their belly as far as 

orea. There is nothing of good that can be said of their knowledge, 
character, and disposition. 

“These messengers of God are only after money and are sittin; 
around their homes with a full stomach. The bad things of the worl 
all start from such trash as these. They planned this y work, and 
got into league with the Chuntokyo. If we take all this into considera- 
tion these missionaries are all hated brutes. 


“Why no public apology in the press? No wonder John Thomas 
was so brutally attacked. They would not believe him brutal.” 
Exurerr IV. 
(Statement by ) 
On the night of March 2, and the early morning of March 8, 1919 
before any demonstration occurred in heung city, a number of 


the students and one teacher of the Christian school were arrested and 
taken to the police station. 

On Monday, the 3d, it is said that the stores were ordered closed by 

is caused a large number of people to con te on the 

J Some one in the crowd blew a le, and with this the 

crowd shouted, “Three cheers for the in ee of Korea,” and 

waved Korean flags. Students from the erent schools in the city 

were present and n large number of them were arrested. On this day 

Japanese firemen appeared with the fire-fighting lance hooks, but no 

one was seriously hurt. 


loose amo: 
_ethers their long lance fire hooks, 80 


wounded, and with blood streaming down their faces were dragged to 


man named Chai Kyusae, a 
e Korean policemen. He was 
crying as if in great 22 his head hung to one side from a terrible 
wound in the left side of his head; blood was stream down his 
face. This man was sent home after a few days in a cri 

Another man was being fog along toward the police station by 
two Japanese firemen. Across his head was the mark of a violent blow, 
and his face was knocked out of shape from a blow on the left side, 
from which blood was flowing. His left leg also ang Lee, and he, 
too, groaned in pain. This man is a Christian, about years of age. 
After treatment in the hospital for several days he was set free by the 
police with no charge against him. His name is Chai Haksung. $ 

Another of those dragged to the police station was Fak Yichin, a 
student from one of the non-Christian schools. His skull was so badly 
crushed that after a few he was sent out in apparently a dying 
condition to the home of his friends. 

On this same day at least seven Korean men and a number of girls 
wore a to the police station in a pitiful condition from the wounds 
received. 

While these scenes were being enacted the police and gendarmes 
seemed to take no 8 in the arrests, but simply kept guard over the 
Japanese fire brigade as they clubbed and arrentes the Koreans. 

So far as was seen there was no resistance made by the Koreans; 
they neither lifted a stick nor hurled a stone to defend themselves, nor 
did they utter a word of abuse a st the Japanese. 

On March 6 the stores in mheung were still closed and conse- 
quently a large number of poopie were out on the streets. Near the 
cattle market cheering was again indulged in, and with this the Japan- 
ese fire brigade again rushed out with their clubs. A number were 
clubbed and arrested, among whom was one Pyon Bung Kwan. He was 
struck on the back of the head with a club and was carried, apparently 
dead, to the police station. Even on this occasion’ not a stone or a 
stick was raised by a Korean; not even a word of abuse was heard. 
After a few days Pyon was sent home a free man, but with no redress. 

A few days later, it is said on reliable information, about 10 miles out 
from Hamheung on market day the Koreans cheered as they had done in 
Hamheung. They were not interfered with by the police, and after they 
had cheered the police officer 7 a few kind words to them and they 
all went home. It is also said that on March 13 the Koreans at Sin- 
heung on market gey cheered for Korea. The police opened fire on 
the defenseless crowd and four were killed and four were wounded. 
Among the killed was a woman who, at the time, was passing with a 
jar of water on her head, The sight of the dead and wounded wallow- 


ing in their blood so exasperated the Koreans that they stoned the 
ndarmes, 

Four Koreans are reported killed at Sungdok, near Hamheung. 

D ; these days a large number have been arrested, among whom 
are many leading Christians. This is, in brief, what has happened in 
Hamheung and vicinity up to the 15th of Mare 
Be was an eyewitness to what happened on March 4, as hereinabove 


Exursir V. 
, DECLARATIONS REGARDING ATROCITIES. 
(Original signed by +) 
At Suna Ub. 


During the first days of the demonstration in March a crowd of two 
or three hundred people visited the gendarme station at Suna Ub, 
Whanghai Province, and told the gendarmes that the country had de- 
clared its independence and that they should leave. The gendarmes 
replied that, of course, if the country had secured its independence thi 
would leave, but that 9 need to receive orders from Seout 
before they could do so. is satisfied the crowd and it left. A mat- 
ter of two hours later another crowd of people came and made the same 
demand. ‘This time the gendarmes opened fire on them and killed five 

ple. A number of others were wounded and thrown into the prison. 
ter on an old man went to gendarme station to protest against 
the treatment meted out to the Koreans, This man the darmes shot 
dead. His wife came in and, finding the body, sat down beside it, 
wailing, as is the custom of the Koreans. She was told to keep still, 


= po os so ae 8 That day —.— Lie next 898 
ughter o couple, go o the gendarme station, was slash 7 
a sword. The wounded men who had been thrown’ into rison —— 


kept two days; a little bit of rice given them, but not a bit of water. 
They were in such terrible thirst they say Sori drank the i 
urine. After two days they were turned out by the gendarmes, 
some of them were taken over to the Suan Mining Co.'s hospital at 
chang. Their wounds having bed no proper treatment, gangrene 
had set in. One man had a bad wound in the thigh which was gan- 
1 Another had to haye his arm amputated at the shoulder 
use of the poisoned condition due to neglect after he had been 
wounded. Of the men who were brought to hospital one man was 
about 39 years of age; the others were over 60 years of age. 
At Maungsan, 


During the first part of March, after the people at this psa mae 


shouted for independence, 56 people were asked the 

come to the gendarme station, which they did. n they were all 
inside the gendarmerie compound the gates were closed, es 
climbed upon the wall, and shot all the peonia down. Then went 
in among them and bayoneted all who still lived. Of the 56, 53 were 
killed, and 3 were able later to crawl out of the heap of dead. ther 
they lived or not is not known. A Christian woman, in whom we have 
confidence, made her way to fondiga friends after several days’ travel 
and made the above statement. ndoubtedly it is true. 

At Anju. 


On the night of the — of March, when the people had shouted for 
independence, but had used no violence at all, the police and darmes 
fi on them and killed seven and wounded er Se were 
taken, ital. Later the police all the houses in 


When they did not find them often they beat the women and 
about their hair. 
one of the wounded men having 


her house and again stabbed her son, who was lying on the floor 
2. 


wo he admi 
that he had done bad tted 


woman whose teeth had been knocked 
out was able to iden 


the man who had done it, 
At Pan Suk. 
To-day, March 29, 1919, I visited the village of Pan Suk, 16 miles 


to the east of Pyengyang. Here at the edge of the village of some 
50 houses is a church and schoolhouse combined. On e Tth of 
March was held one of the independence demonstrations. Soldiers 


anes of 
They broke the lamps and the pulpit and destroyed all the Bibles and 
hymn books. Five men and one woman were pped of all clothin 


wi 
matches. The house of the school-teacher was broken into; the chest 
in which his clothes were was smashed and the clothes burnt. Several 
were arrested. One man of between 50 and 60 years was taken to 
and beaten till he died, about the 26th of March. On the 
24th of soldiers came to the viage near by, looking for one 
of the elders of the church. Not being able to find him, they took his 
wife, a bright looking woman of about 30. They led her, with her 
2-year-old baby, to a near-by grove and attempted to force her to tell 
v. ere her husband was. e would not tell. No doubt she did not 
know, as the leaders of the church have fled. They stri her of 
all her clothing and beat her without mercy. I tal with the 
woman to-day and she was still stif and sore from the beating. 
At Keng Syo. š 
On Sunday, March 30, 1919, Rey. —-—— and Miss went to 
e oe, k y found, as they said, “A pretty bad condition.” The 
people had not waited for the arrival of the missionaries in the after- 
noon, but at 11 a. m. had met for Sunday school. As about 25 were 
praying, soldiers came in, stuck thelr guns through four panes of 
glass, beat the et and arrested four men and three women. None 
of these were officials, the officials either all having been arrested or 
having fled long ago. 


Exner VI. 
(Statement by ) 
On Wednesday, March 19, 1919, I telegraphed to our Korean 
reacher at Kokei that I would be coming to Kokei on the following 
ay, object being to see the property of the Oriental Missionary 
Society. of which I am the superintendent in Chosen. 


On Waag March 20, 1919. I arrived at Kokei at about 3 p. m., 
in company th my Korean helper, who can Apert the Japanese lan- 
guage fluently. Our preacher there had already informed the police 


of my intended visit. We had tea at a Japanese hotel and ordered 
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knowing what they were about. My Korean helpers, who had al- 
ready signed th pers, came and asked me to sign, saying that if 
I dla the police would let me go. I absolutely o sign, 


EXIT VII. 
STORIES OF WOUNDED KOREANS IN SEVERANCE HOSPITAL. 
(Interviewed by .) 


Marca 29, 1919. 

(1) Ri In Ok, a student, 19 years old, from Anju, was wounded 
in the left leg by a bullet. On March 2 he, with many other stu- 
dents, joined a crowd, perhaps 4,000 strong, and shouted the cry 
of independence, whereupon approaching the office of the gendarmes 
about seven Japanese darme officers came out and n firin 
at the crowd. 3 shots were fired and 8 men were killed an 
20 wounded among the Koreans. The rifle firing di the crowd, 
who had shown no yiolence, carried no stones, sticks, or weapons, 
This young man went to the local Korean hospital, but after super- 
ficial treatment was advised to go to the Christian hospital in Seoul, 
where he could get satisfactory treatment and the bullet could be 
located. He arrived in Seoul on March 5 and was at once admitted 
and bo ae ad operated on by the resident surgeons. No religious 
belief at all. 
(2) No Chong Yun, aged 61, a farmer, living just outside Anju, 

n 


he did not go 


treated b 
Kim 


dred, shouted the independence cry in front of the magistrate’s office. 
A 757 this, gendarmes and police came out with clubs, swords, and guns. 
They rushed upon the crowd, striking down many with clubs and 
swords, and also fired their rifles, killing at least 3 and wounding 
20 or more. Upon this, the crowd ran away. This man refused to 
o to the Japanese hospital, but went to the Korean local hospital; 
ut the doctor could do little for him. He recommended him to come 
up to Severance. He came on March 24 and was immediately at- 
tended to and is now recovering. He had a shot wound in the 
mper part of his leg. He has no religious belief and attends no 


urch. 

(5) Ri Tol Sa of Duksan, aged 23, said that in the eyening about 
300 or so vil rs gathered and went around the neighborhood shout- 
ing the A of independence. They came to the gendarme station and 
there, without any vlolence, stood shouting and waving the Korean 
flag. The officers of the gendarmes, through the Korean interpreters, 
asked them to go away. hile this was going on motor cars arrived 
from Seoul (3 or 4 miles away) with a number of gendarmes. Then 
suddenly about 15 gendarmes came out and fired on the people. As far 
as he knows 1 was killed and 12 wounded. This man was wounded in 
the foot. He said that some Korean gendarmes had guns, but he did not 
know whether they fired or not. All of the crowd were of the working 
class. He came into the hospital and received immediate attention the 
next moning (Mar. 26). This man is not associated with any church 
or sec 

(6) Ri Kai Tong, 


aged 27, of above village, corroborated the above 
statement, though 


n a separate ward. is man was shot in the 


eg. 
(T) Yum Tek Chang, of above village, aged 35, gave similar evidence. 
No religion, 


He was shot in arm and side. 


— (8), Song Yunk Pak, a 21, of sam 
up A at ft z 
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Shot through- upper 

dorsed above statements. No religion. 
(9) Kang Yong Ie, aged 36, terribly wounded by being shot at 
quarters; leg smashed. Gave same account as above. No re- 


clo; 
ligion. He is from Duksan. 

injured in head. Could not give any account 
ying in semiconscious state. 

(11) Cha Oh Kyun, aged 36, of Ko Yang, about 8 or 9 miles from 
Seoul, wounded in lower left arm. The stores in the village had closed 
in oh eps sw ge with the desire for regen (uae but were ordered by local 
gen es (Japanese) to wen tae They refused, and next day about 70 
men and boys went up the hill behind the village and shouted the inde- 
pendence cry. The local gendarmes, a Japanese and a Korean, came out, 
and the Japanese fired. his man was shot and the others ran away. 
The Koreans used no violence, had no stones or sticks, only a Korean flag 
or two. This man said that the local gendarmes used to be fairly 
friendly. He did not belong. to any church or sect, though once used to 
attend the Chundokyo meetings, but had not for some time. He came to 
the hospital on March 28 one prompuy received attention. 


(12) An Tong An, 54, o o Yang Koon, was struck on arm with 
a sword in its scabbard, and when down on the ground was beaten 
with clubs, He said that 500 or so thered in the neighborhood 


and, after marching around, shouted the independence cry outside 
the e office, number of Japanese gendarmes (so he 
thought) were there in civilian clothes, and very soon 5 mounted 
policemen guns, and 20 civilians (private clothes 
policemen), rushed down on the crowd. This was after the gendarme 
officer told them to go, threatening them with his revolver, where- 
upon the crowd said they were not afraid of that. The Koreans 
used no violence and did not carry sticks or stones. He came to the 
ey a March 28 and had prompt attention. He has no religious 
efs. 

110) Kim Kwang Un, aged 72, of Anak, went to On Chang market, 
and, with others, perhaps 500 or 600, called“ Mansei.” The hea 
gendarme exhorted them to go away, hit several, and insulted others 
with bad names, At this the crowd surged round and asked why 
he should strike the people, and as there were several arrested in 
the gendarme station they asked for their release. The crowd would 
not disperse, so two Japanese and two Korean gendarmes came out 
and fired, ao y 3 and wounding many, rhaps 20. Then the 
Koreans, enraged, threw stones at the station, and the gendarmes 
continued to fire from behind the fence. This man was shot in the 
He tried to get to Seoul, and was arrested at Chinnampo, 
hands tied, and he was beaten and insulted and questioned as to who 
told him to go to Severance. The same thing happened at Chai 
Ryung Ub, but after telling him to go to the Japanese hospital they 
found that he*was not to be frightened and let him go. He came 
to Seoul and was given immediate help. He is a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

(14) Song Yun Pok, of Duksan, aged 21. Shot in face. 
half of bullet extracted from upper jawbone behind. 
dence as other men from Duksan. ` 

(15) Koo Nak Saw, admitted in frightfully mutilated condition. 
Died after two hours. Got no particulars from him. 

(1 Nam Kee, aged 22, of Paju, beaten with clubs so badly 
that we could get no information from him as to particulars of wounds, 
Admitted on Saturday, March 29, and died at 1, Sunday afternoon. 


(Statements taken by .) 


(17) Sun Yong, aged 16, lives near the river at Hyum Sung LI. 
On the evening of the 23d of March, at 10 p. m., this boy went out 
with a crowd of men and boys, shouting “ Mansay.” About 20 
soldiers came to disperse them. Most of the crowd scattered. This 
Jad dro behind and was wounded by a bayonet in the hands of 
one soldier who ran ahead. Then a second soldier came up behind 
and thrust a bayonet into the lad's stomach. The cut was 4 or 5 inches 
in length on the right side of the abdomen. He was a third-year student 
of the Huun Sang School. He had a grandmother who had attended the 
Presbyterian Church. He himself had gone a few times only. His 


mother was not a believer. 

(18) Yi Han Dom, aged 32. At See Ki Moon An, inside the little 
East Gate Seoul. About the 22d of March several hundred men went 
out without any stones or clubs and cried “‘Mansei.” Soldiers came 
and fired on them. One shot him, and he will probably lose an eye. 

(19) Mi Syun Myung, aged 33, a rice huller. At Tukum went out 
with a crowd of about 500 men, unarmed. Yelled “Mansel.” Four 
gendarmes came on the scene, fired, killing one and wounding eight 
others, of whom he was one. Not a member of any church or of the 
Chundokyo. He was shot through both legs with one bullet. 

ag Yung Henui, aged 34, lives in the county of Palju. On 
28, at 1 o'clock in the afternoon, a crowd of 400, yelling 
Mansei,“ were met by Japanese gendarmes, who fired. Bight men 
were killed. They had done no violence, and were not even armed 
with rocks. This man was shot through the neck. 

(21) Yu Yung Kun, aged 42, a leader of the Sin San Lee Presbyterian 
Church in Paiju county, 65 li from Seoul. A crowd of probably 1,000 
men went out with bare hands to cry * Mansel.” He was shot by 
Japanese gendarmes, who followed, shooting as moy ran. Three were 
8 5 and three wounded. This man was shot through the side of 

e neck. 

(22) Koo Chun Myun, a farmer, aged 34, went out with a crowd 
of 500 or 600 at Kwang ju Ub on 27th of March at 1 p. m. The 
gendarmes fired, and this man was hit on the jaw and a large part of 
the 5 shot away. Three were killed, and this man severely 
wounded. ' 


5 gendarmes with 


Broken 
Gave same eyl- 


Exursir VIII. 
(Interviewed by 


) 
Apri 1-5, 1919. 

(1) Song Si Ung, of Po Chun, aged 47, gave same evidence as 
previous man. (See No. 16, Series 1.) This man was shot in top 
of skull. Bullet extracted by Dr. Ludlow. No religion, 

(2) Syung Myeng Ni, aged 32, of Duksan, was shot in leg and 
operated on by Dr. Ludlow. This man is not in normal senses, sO 
can not investigate particulars. Took part in crowd shouting, as 
others above. No religion. 

(3) San Syen Nan, aged 27, of Po Chun, San Myen, Syen Tal LI. 
Went to market at Solmoo Chang on market day, and, with about 
200 others, called ‘“‘Mansei.” The gendarmes came out; warned the 
people not to enter the market calling out. But the crowd continued 
to come on. They had no sticks or stones and showed no violence, 
The Korean gendarmes fired into the air, but the Japanese gendarmes 
fired into the crowd. Nine were killed and many injured. This man 


~ 
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was shot in the leg, and managed by stealth to get up to Severance. 


* Fuße x Nak, aged 25, of Ko Yang Kun, Chi to N. To 

un 0 5 

a church member in Sa Myen Chu met with all his et 
those of other villages at Tihe end and, without violence, 


para the village, calling “ Manzel. me 

came from Seoul ae tne ae chen Gia, bed that Gay? 

parading and to ee This they did, and that da 

violence or aes days later a number 3 es 
came 


if 
8 
í 


This man and ma 


vernor general’s (he ee not ne ee ar — and many others were 
oon out and 2 2 is body. e received 60 
strokes, 30 at 1 Wes ak aad Be 5 Many others received 


like treatment. He is now in the 
The following young men gave 
3 coue Lig! Bal, aged 3 zs 16. 


T prias 
"Gua Kwon 92 41 "of E, Chan Ri 8 Umnal 
m Fak Par arrived 1i ms 8 wound 
. Was attended tely life saved. He, 


— 8 that A could 7 


eviden Kim Kum Tung, a lad of 15 years (13 western count) of 
Choong Chong Do, was ee ee the hospital on the back 
father. He was shot ary eg thigh and 8 The fa 
gave the following account: The little vills 5 out 
— the svenne gi Ain a ted 

res were on the 
shown. Presently eight Japanese gendarmes appeared and fired 
band of 20 men and boys, with the that 


wounded. 
(10) Pang Choon Ho, re og , of —— 9 — an in 2 kre 
21, was shot in many places on fis’ yom and arin . b: 


similar evidence as above, 
was killed. 
(11) Pak Syung Koon, 44, of above vill pn a like account 
— the shooting atone: T man was shot with B. B. shot. He was 
in many Jaon: 
(12) Ri Pok Yun, 
rom 300 to 350 antes from the neighborhood. 


The raded through the villages until came to the Myen So 
(district locat office). There the Myon Jang “village headman) joined 
them, and they went on 2 the police ce. orean cer in 


you, but my heart 


th you. Go on, call out ' Mansei, and I we will get inde- 
e Going a N farther they were s y approached by 
ree Japanese soldiers, who fired, wounding two men, who fell. The 


—— demonstrators ran away, but on came back: Th two of their neigh- 
bors were wounded, 40 or 50 of them came back. These were at once 
arrested under threat, tled together, and taken to the Suwon lice 
station. There they were kept for two days, searc! examin and 
beaten from 50 to 90 strokes, and then sent home. The two wounded 
men were also sent home. n the meantime a Japanese doctor had 
looked at the wounded men and tied up this ent’s leg, which had a 
bullet wound, with cotton wool, He came to Severance Hospital on 
April 4. The crowd did no violence, he asserts, simply waved the 
Korean flag and shouted the independence cry. 


Exminre IX. 
DEATH OF A KOREAN YOUNG MAN BY NAMB OF KOO NAK son. 


On March 27, at about 9 p. m., 2 large op of young men gathered 
at Andong, Seoul, and shouted “ Mansel.” The shou had con- 
tinned for a few minutes when a large force of police a es and 
soldiers arrived and dispersed them. The above-nam ae man, 
like the others, was peacefull * pap- home and alone Walking 
along a small street when sud some one pushed him vie violently in 
the back, causing him to stumble andl fall. His assailant was a police- 
man, who had seen him in the crowd and followed him to the place 
where he tapapa: fit to make the attack. After aaie e ore to . — 
soma the policeman drew his sword and literali t bim 
woodsman would attack a old oak.” H Mull was cut right 
throogh so that the brain was visible. This had been accomp 
by at least three sword cuts falling in or near the same paca His 


hands were terribly cut; his left wrist was also cut through to the 
bone. Those who saw the corpse stated that there were sword 
cuts, but the Dorotean only reveals 10. 

After this 8 . this unarmed and defenseless young 


man the officer ran away, | —.— in his terrible sor a expire 
in a few minutes. Some korane 1 55929 pan by, carried him to 
the nearest native hospital (KU (Kuck © Oh hai tal), but "ttle could 
be done, so they him on a en en and started out for the 
Severance Union t be 
save 


they were s 
AAE 


tal 
lice station, who spoke to 
hreaten way and on ve he could to prevent the case pemg 
— — to a foreign hospital. remonstrated, saying that the 3 
was so serious that a delay in T king the man to the Japanese 8 
which was some distance away, would surely result fatally. The apa- 
nese are naturally anxious that such cases should not be seen by 
foreigners. On arriving at the Severance Hospital, medical examina- 
tion revealed the fact that the man was 8 dead. ae is impossible 
— say just when His dead resented the most pitiful 
appearance. Numbers of sword cuts bane mat lated his head and 
p N . was saturated with blood — indeed, a sight 
or; en. 
ing the following day his little cousin, a tran einer de der 
stood watch over his body in the morgue; nothing woul a persuade 
to leave the remains of the one she loved. Another e = —.— 
sacrificed for the cause of Korean 


ExHInir X. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING REMOVAL OF WOUNDED MEN FROM SHVERAXCE 
HOSPITAL, APRIL 10. 


(By 9 
During the forenoon of A 10 a gendarme t named 
called at the office and stated that the police 3 
certain of the men at our hospital, and asked these men 


Nagase, accompanied b; 
ted his K Boge of 


card and 
Se 5 TADES was called 


agase 
Seiler the ia department 24 befor their tats Mats On 
ü ore 
A called Dr. ow him to 


discharge. 
whether these patients could be safel ved. Dr. Ludlow s 
that none of them ought to be removed at ot time. The officer said 
had t who would make the Koen 
rence re then Be gent oo per. 
of the five _ after a e 
—— consented to leaving one of those three. further conversa- 
— tion they consented to leave another, With thoes Come mae aa 
‘ollows : 
Yum Myung Suk, gunshot wounds in abdomen and arm. 
e ae: wound in face—bullet extra 


gunshot wounds in 
Four were — tare 
Esteb, with, directions that 24 


groin and 
in e of the h hospi 
discharge the police department should 
Yi Ka DE 


„ gunshot wounds, 3 thigh <A left nee. 
Kang Nong vi, gunshot wound lare porton torn away. 
Kim II Nam, gunshot wounds, both 
Ryoo Soon Nyung, — wounds, bo nanigas. 


STORY OF TORTURE BY RELEASED MALE PRISONER, 
On the —. day of March, 1919, at 9 o'clock, a demonstration . Eod 
the Nandaimon Stati — a 5 


tation 
the ne’ Bouth Gate. The demonstrators 


— I ha to be in 
. 


instru 
nobody 5 instructed me; I did it of my own accord.” “In that 


„ he lied, “ you aeza not any. violated the peace, but are n 
rae rioter. ou shall be p u may be sure Pot th that.” tx 
3 may Pe grat me 2 8 law.” “Are you a Christian?” 

e as “Yes; 


After tony * was 14755 to an inner quarter and shut for two 4. 
saa o'clock in the morning of the third day T wes 
ater bein san gen th 
awe two days afte was released a friend called at my home, and I 
him that evening. I talked to him about w a letter I had 
— . — from a friend of mine in America. My friend asked if he 
could read the letter, and I showed it to him. He 3 me to let him 
take it aoe with him, but I did not want him to take it. Then he 
said, ou will let me have it, I can stir up the students in the 
V. NI. a Industrial School. I can reach s of le. The 
students of that school are employed everywhere. I can reach 
those emplo in the tobacco factories. I can make this letter of use 
in helping independence movement.” that I was sorry I 
could not let him have it. I bade him good-bye, 
Next m about 10 o'clock two gendarmes came to my home 
to arrest me. went along with them, Seo was imprisoned = soe 
—— headquarters. About three hours locked up I 
before an examiner. procura tae eens, Do, you ——— 
1 “No; I do not —.— my erime.“ He said 
about the 8 en 
your in America. If you do not, 
re.” “TI have had nothing to os: with 


the who were standin, 
their hands. This made me eae t, and I kicked them repeated 
5 interrupted the mêl 


apperates was mêlée, 


ater thi they “took the mi middle finge of my right hand, tied strong 

s they too 0 s 1 0 

— 1 around it, — the end of the cord 8 board near the ceiling, 

til 5 whole body was hanging by the 
became 


for Stas and after ang. 9 wee, 
ed, and no evidence of any 


was in a swollen condition, and I went to a Korean doctor 
for Siy hand w for several days. Not receiving much benefit, I came 
to the Severance Dispensary, w I received treatment in the sur- 
gical department, 
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Exum XI. 
THE EXPERIENCE OF A KOREAN GIRL UNDER ARREST BY THE POLICs. 
(Statement by -) 
It was on the Sth of March that I with caging pio for the liberty 
of our loved land formed into a procession at the South Gate, and as a 
token that we were ready to shed our blood for liberty wore red belts 


and red bands on our arms. 


toward Chongno, 

ing the Dok-su Palace 

from behind by my hair, and I was violently 
times with his 


We were marching from the station 

and ee GF pmo 2s ss ee ee 
en a Japanese ceman seized 

puts . —— to ground. 


He kicked me several mereiless foot. this I 
was rendered almost unconscious. He me reg: oe my haig 
F lice t At en 0 
the police office 20 or more Japanese policemen who stood in line sneered 


hands and legs were bleeding terribly. 
from their blows. 


the face, 
of the 


ner. * in ied a mem This with nc 
e said, rostitute, pregnant 
bri — but 4 they tore my 


o 
me anything to be * se this 
Pre thought, F il g 3 when 9 
€ ous tho ou w n 
in jail. Your life will vaniah with a stroke of the sword.” He 
me fiercely by the hair. He pulled 
even 


. Js 
e then 


5 
. 
282 
Í 


spent five days in 

to the West Gate 
looked at by ‘the was 
was led into a roo I was sneered 
to realize. In this room there were sixteen 
The room was not very large, and so 
The toilet arrangements are placed e 
ter filthy that it was not fit even for 

s and salt to eat. 

now and then call 


others came in and weig 
and spat upon me. Now and 
I would be tried publicly. 
deal of co m, as I th 
ny case without reserve, but, 

al and without being told the nature of my offense, or 
there had been legal offense. 


Exuisit III. 
STORY OF RELEASED GIRL PRISONER, 
(Reported by 
‘To-day, March 28, 1919, a 1, 
to our home and told the fo 
of Pyengy: the 3d of March 


ten until they 
ust at the ume of her monthly sickness. 
en off. They tore off her clothing and 
beat her all the harder—but did not pour the cold water on her. After 
fo Here we were packed in a 
ay an old man was beaten until he 


One 
died. One of the Bible women was right next to him. She asked to 
be moved, but they compelled her to watch the dead body all night. 


1e of the Bible women not only had her hands bound but had her 
— stocks. They took our Bibles away and would not 9 ust 


no 
ed us most of all as to what the foreigners ha 
and teen wien 


not look like persons. 


they 
iy one of the above women died in the prison. (This not con- 


Exuisir XIII. 
BRUTALITIES AT TAIKU., 
(Statement by -) 
ys am a 8, when 8 the . 3 arrests 
e made, a young man name o m Yon; the son of the 
Ader helper of the Third ty Church, and 2 regular member of the 
same, was seized by a Japanese officer, thrown to the ound, and, while 
kicked several times on the head and back of the neck, 
e bleeding ere rad when led into the police station. The above 


ept in jail for two weeks. Durin this time, the 
referred to, who was in the next cell a was released at th pid aon 


x was a to a Ja 
known in the city. His father is still 
the family is at the point of death. 
Among the demonstrators at a ma: 


to 
were shot dead and a number woun: ae aes Oe eee eR 


and some 40 or 50 taken pris- 


been a 
where vod get . 1 se — 
a man 0 cen 

Three Japanese soldiers and eight policemen gathered and 
the men to leave. | informant’s brother — 1 what they 


meant by shooting down an ocent, unarmed man. Whereupon 
th his gun. Upon meing his brother thus ented 
he ob, and fired apon and shot in the side. While blood was 
and was aor . pean shot —— E. bis aon 
shot was fired by a local Ja) ough 3 


ered. I understand that apanese civilians 

= ee ae. . 
another estimony from a released priso 

of the key placed between — L ene tied of the 


the fingers and ‘the fingers being tied at 

until the arms became paralyzed. , This is the 
Ge ee ee pe ee 
we are unders 5 

no of the death or burial is made. om 

Cay or ApriL T at te court attenthig the trial “ot 

em, and recommen: 
months, were some who testified that they were simply in the crowd, but 
f everything was construed in the 


i 


severest form. 
April 14, 1919. 


ARTICLE IN SEOUL PRESS EXONERATING MISSIONARIES, MARCH 14, 1919, 


have been rife that foreign missionaries incited the dis- 

owe thelr erin tg the fact that among The iesdery of ihe rioters there 
0 e ri 

haye been found Christian pastors and stud A Seel, #0 


ces. Nor is there an 

the occurrence of the tro’ 
ers without justifiable 123 
d thro: se re- 


fore: be found guilty of sedi- 
elf Kare no hesitation in prose- 


Exurpit XV. 
THE DEMONSTRATION AT TONG CHAING. 


contains about 300 houses. The young 
to make a demonstration for some 

in the church, and other church 

ht be violence on 
miners working 
against 


it, 
the part of the demonstrators, there a body of 
in mines 


rted 
Oth joined in until e were four or five hundred people marching 
through the town and shouting “‘Mansei.” The demonstration was en- 
pony pracena; no stones were thrown, and no resistance was offered to 
the cers of the law. The police came out and arrested 17 persons, 
half or more of them being Christians. 


Among those arrested were five 
women. Later on other arrests were made. T 


he people arrested were 
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f 
‘gil taken to the police station. From this point on this account will 
be confined largely to the experiences of three of these women: 
— is a widow living in Tong Chaing. She is 31 years of age 
Korean, count), and has one child. She was in the crowd calling 
J „ and was arrested by a Japanese policeman. She was taken 
into the office and a policeman tore off the underclothes and she 
protested. As a result they struck her in the face with her hands 
till she was black and blue. She clung to her underwear, and they 
‘put a wooden paddle down between her body and the underclothes 
o pry them away. They beat her systematically on the arms and 
legs with a paddle. The beating continued for some time, The police 
then stopped the beating and sat down to drink tea and eat Japanese 
‘cakes, meanwhile making fun of the woman sitting there naked. There 
were many men in the room. After about an hour they allowed her to 
have some of her clothes, and sent her into an adjoining room where 
many of the arrested people were detained. About the time the lights 
were lighted in the even she was called out again into the office 
and put in charge of an elderly man and his wife with instructions 
to be responsible for her and bring her back when summoned to do so. 
For a week afterwards she had to lie down most of the time and could- 
not walk around. 

— is a widow, 34 years of age, and has two children, She 
also had a part in the demonstration. She was arrested by a police- 
man. On the way to the station, though not resisting, her arm was 
twisted to the point of dislocation. Taken into the office at the police 
station, the policeman struck her in the face with his hand, then 
forced her into a sitting position and kicked her in the head. She 
fell over here and he continued kicking her. Then he forced her to 
stand and ordered her to take off her clothing. She took off the outer 
clothes, but left on the underclothes. She was ordered to remove 
these, but did not do so. At this point in their treatment of her the 
proceedings were interrupted by another outburst in the cheering out 
on the street, and many of the policemen went out to make further 
arrests. She was allowed to put on some of her clothes and was sent 
into the next room where those arrested were detained. She was kept 
there all i and released the next morning with the woman whose 
account is given below. 

Both of the above women belonged to the middle class of Korean 
women, not the coolie class, and are bright, intelligent women. Both 
have attended the Bible Institute for a number of terms. 
is the wife of . He was a teacher for a time in the * 
She is a very bright, intelligent woman. She has one child 4 years 
of age and is probably two or three months advanced in her second 
Or demon She had taken a small rt in the demonstration, and 
ad gone to the house of Pyo Hak Sun to comfort Pro Hak Sun's 
mother, who was distressed because her daughter had m arrested, 
As she came out of the house several police and soldiers came into 
the yard. They knew she was the school-teacher and had been search- 
ing for her at the school. They accused her of trying to hide, which 
she denied. Asked her if she had called “ Mansei,” said that she had. 
They ordered her to leave her child, which she was carrying on her 
back and come with them, and she obeyed. As she stood in front of 
the door of the lice station a policeman kicked her forcibly from 
behind, and she fell forward into the room. As she lay, stunned, on 
the floor a policeman put his foot on her head. Then he forcibly 
raised her up and struck her many times over the head and face. He 
jerked at the strings that held on her clothing and ordered her to 
remove her clothes. She hesitating, he tore them off forcibly, mean- 
while constantly kicking and striking her. He also beat her with a 
heavy stick and with a paddle. He tore off her underclothes and 
kicked her in the chest and beat her, accusing her of setting the 
minds of the Korean children against Japan, and said that he intended 
to beat her to death, She tried to cover her nakedness with the 
underclothes that had been stripped from her, but they were grabbed 
away. She tried to sit down, but was forced to rise by constant 
kicking and beating with a stick. She tried to turn away from the 
many men in the room, but was constantly forced to turn again so 
as to face the men. She tried to protect herself with her hands and 
arms, and one man twisted her arms behind her back and held them 
there while the beating and kicking continued. All parts of her body 
were beaten. She became benumbed and was losing consciousness of 

In. Her face swelled and her body became discolored. She had to 

held up and the ill-treatment continued. Finally they ceased and 
put her at one side of the room, leaving her there for a time. They 
then took the lunch mentioned in the statement concerning Chung 
Chung Yul. She was afterwards ordered to put on her clothes and 
was sent into the next room with the others. About 9 p. m. the three 
women mentioned above and the other two women who had been 
arrested were again called into the office. They were asked if they 
now realized that it was a wrong thing to call “ Mansei and if 
they would repeat the attempt. hey released three of the women 
but kept Pyo Hak Sun and Yi Hyo Syung. These two women were 
sent back to the side room, where they spent the night as well as the 
other prisoners, 

The next morning the examination of the prisoners began, some men 
being examined first. In the meantime the news of the way the women 
were being treated spread through the village and a crowd of about 
500 people gathered in the morning. Some of them were for attacking 
the police station and taking revenge for the mistreatment of the 
women. But Elder Han advised against the use of violence or doing 
anything unlawful. Finally cooler counsels prevailed and it was de- 
cided to send in two representatives to make a protest. Two men were 
chosen, neither of them Christians, and one of them speaking Japanese, 
and these two went into into the police office, the crowd waiting out- 
side. They protested against the stripping of the women as being un- 
lawful. The chief of police said that they were mistaken; that it was 

ermissible under Japanese law. Also said that they were searchin 

‘or unlawful papers. The men then wanted to know why they strippe 
only the younger of the women and not the older, and why they were 
beaten after being stripped, and why only women and not men were 
neppen The chief of police could not answer. There was consid- 
erable conversation. The delegates from the crowd were determined, 
and the crowd itself was ge g more and more restless and nois 
many demanding that they, too, be imprisoned or that the prisoners 

be released. The chief of the police was finally forced to yield, and he 
agreed to release all but four of the prisoners. 

„ the widow mentioned above, had to be supported on either 
side as she came out. had to be carried out on a man’s back. 
As they saw the women being brought out in this condition a wave of 
pity swept over the whole crowd, and with one accord they all burst 
nto tears and sobbed. Some of them cried out, “It is better to die 
than ta live under such savages,” and there was a strong sentiment in 
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search.“ He 
‘or: 
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favor of attacking the police office with their naked hands, of captur- 
ing the chief of police and stripping him and beating him to death. 
But Elder Han and other wiser heads Det bape and kept the people 
from any act of violence, and finally got them to disperse. 

A day or two later representatives of 600 miners from the mines not 
far away came to Elder Han and inquired the particulars of the affair 
from him, They said that it was impossible to bear with such savages, 
and that they were determined to make an attack on the police and take 
revenge. He argued with them for some time. One of them at least 
had been drinking, and he got out of patience with the elder and hit 
him in the in. But the elder finally persuaded them to at least wait 
until the ns then under detention in the police office were 
either released or sent to some other place, as the Christians did not 
wish to be implicated in any violence. 

Later another demonstration was held here and at least two men 
were reported shot, but as it had no particular connection with the 
8 described above there is no necessity of details being 


Exutsit XVI. 
STATEMENT ON POLICE METHODS. 
(Letter to Hon. ) 
APRIL 7, 1919. 


DEAR Mr. : We planned for the opening of the new term of 
sores and academy on apa 4, after the vacation which began March 
5, when the students had been dismissed earlier than expected, and 
diplomas were given without graduation exercises, because the night 
before the dormitories were visited after midnight by the firemen with 
clubs and some of the students dragged out and beaten. On April 2 
and 3 there was a systematic canvass of the city houses and students 
from mission schools were arrested, some of them beaten, some soon 

„ and others detained under arrest. Word from the chief of 
police to one of our Japanese professors was that students entering 
Sckool for the new term must be sent to the police station, where they 
would be examined. As in the minds of all, such arrest was usually 
accompanied with eee and kicking and such mistreatment before 
any inyestigation or inquiry as to conduct it was impossible to expect 
any students to enroll. And, as for the academy, two students came, 
one former student and one new one, they disappearing, however, upon 
the appearance of the prefect and his interpreter th swords, who 
came to inquire as to the prospects of opening the school. At the col- 
1 one student came, but left at once upon hearing what the chief of 
police had said. Whether this was intended to prevent the * . — of 
soia A do not know, but it may account for the nonenrollment of 

en 


prope: 
our 


und, and, upon goin 
Benin some 16 to 2 


à then gave me his card, and I said: “Of course, you can 
forcibly search, but it will be without my consent.” He said that that 
would be all right. I judge that as he was a procurator he had the 
legal right to search, even without my consent.) They spread throu 
the whole house, and in my i a and in Mrs. Moffet’s ‘oom made 
a most thorough search of desks, drawers, bureaus, papers, letters, 
etc., even going into my pro: deeds and the safe. 

They were not rude nor disrespectful, and one said that he did not 
like the job but had to do as he was ordered. However, it was any- 
thing but pleasant to have to endure the indignity of having 20 officers, 
gen es, police, and detectives take possession of everything in order 
to find practically nothing. In my study, among my secretary’s papers 
w the drawer of his desk, they found the following inconsequential 


ngs: 

1. A copy of the program of the Prince Yi memorial service and the 
independence service of March 1, written in ink in Korean. 

2. A small piece of paper with a statement in Korean of the number 
of men killed at Anju and the number of those who had taken part 
from the several villages at Anju in the demonstration. 

3. An enyelope directed to the theological seminary, co through 


the mail with stamp and postna on it, containing five copies of the 
38 r his had come when I was in Seoul, and was 
in the secretary's desk, where my Korean letters are placed. 


None of the above had I ever seen before, and the procurator’s inter- 
preter afterwards told me that my secretary also denied knowledge of 
the first two. 

After searching the house they searched the outbuildings, the guest 
house, and an empty Korean house in the lower part of my compound, 
where my Bible woman and her son, my secretary, had lived for years, 
and which they again had permission to occupy. As we were tryin 
to open the front door ef the guest house, my secretary came out o 
the back door, where 2 ly he had been sleeping for several 
nights. (I did not know he had occupied this room, although he had 
had m permon since February to 5 the Korean house where 
he had formerly lived; that is to sax, this house in the lower part of 
the compound.) They seized him, tied him, and, according to the state- 
ment of my two sons, who saw it (I did not see it), they hit him, 
kicked him, punched him, his nose bleeding, and one man hit across 
the cheek with a short whip. In the empty Korean house referred to 
they found two copies of a mimeographed notice in Korean—thin 
paper rolled up into a small ball and thrown away. The detective told 
me that a boy had confessed that several of them had taken my mimeo- 
graph from the study and printed notices in that pny, house. I, of 
course, knew nothing of it, and if true it was probably done during 
my nine days’ absence in Seoul, March 17 to 25. 

While searching my ho the houses of Miss Snook, Mr. Mowry, 
Mr. Gillis, Mr. McMurtrie, Mr. Reiner, Dr. Baird, and the Foreign 
School dormitory were also searched. Miss Betts refused permission 
to search that house, as they had no warrant, and their supply of 
procurators being short, there was no procurator in that party of 
pon; and they from searching her house. At Miss Snook’s 

ouse they arrested the matron, cook (a woman), and a young man, 
Miss Salmon’s secretary, searching Miss Salmon's room very carefully. 
At Mr. Mowry’s they arrested a teacher of the City Church ool, who 
was leaving just as the police came, he having come to see Mr. Mowry, 
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the principal, about the opening of school that day; also a student 
who had just been released from jail and had come to tell Mr. Mowry 
about his release. I think another boy was taken there, and I under- 
stood they exp disappointment at not find Mr. Mowry's secre- 


ressed 
at At Mr. Gillis's house they arrested a boy who had been working | 
n his 


garden for two weeks, a theological student from the country 
who had come in, and a medical student from Seoul, formerly a student 
here. These three had hidden in the house before Mr. G returned 
from prayer meeting. In Mr. Reiner's yard—who had been somewhere 
on the compound and who was trying to esca) 


enda g 
2 him down, after which they kicked him on the head several 
times. 


on our 
tions. 


[They marched off with their captives and pie ba msada ig the seminary 
dormitories, from which they p 9 

I ‘or Professors, 
Three men came 
study, to which I 
they said I could get the next 
between 8 o'clock, Mr. 


him and me to.go down, I met them at my gate, and we went 
‘down together. We were shown into azsmall't room where were three 
police, and sat down, waiting for 35 minutes before Mr. Mowry was 
lealled out for examination. While waiting, we were talking together in 
‘English, when one of the policemen said, You are not allowed to talk.“ 
‘Surprised, I ee Se t, are we under arrest?“ He. jumped up 
at onee and d. “ Wait a minute,” went out, and came back.shortly, 
‘Saying, Never mind, it is all right.” I. erg “Of course it is,” 
and we continued our conversation. After x was called, I 
Was kept waiting another. hour, and was then’called out for examination 
‘before the procurator and his interpreter*who had searched my house, 
also a seribe, and for a part of the time another elderly'official. They 
were very lite and‘ very pointed in hel corgi asking particularly 
about m nowledge»of or connection” with the independence meet 
of March 1; about my secretary, being on my ‘place, and abou 
the keys of the house in which he had and whether he could have 
had the use of the\key without 
mimeographs, whether with m 
to which 


back andlasked to take two mime ographs’ from m 
7 and 


„my 
consent and 


I knew nothing, had consented to noth 
‘to or knew anything which may haye been done by my secretary or 


tary 8 
h for*secretarial work), that I had 
wife per cana nee 
e pro of 
a ot ions, of the church, and of schools, they finished the 
amination. 


I then made request for a ceman to accompany me and Mr, 
Mowry home, as it was near midnight and a e had recently 
been stopped at night on the way to the railway station by two 
Japanese armed with clubs, and it was not safe for = oy — i to be 
out at night. They said there was no danger, but I called atten- 


tion to the fact that the Japanese rs were pu ve 
articles about us and that the low Japanese had great hatred 
toward us. ey consented to send a policeman, as me to wait 
a little while, and I was shown into the.main office of lice sta- 
tion, where I saw sitting on the floor at one end the students 
and ies who had been arrested that afternoon and Dr. Bayard’, 


8 
been arrested the night before. I asked if I — — 


said 


ger mete but could not waken Mrs. 
9 and in the morning bad 
ed in bed. About 7 o'clock Mrs. Mowry tele- 


ear, 
April 5, five of those arrested were released— 
Miss Snook’s matron cook, Miss Salmon's secretary, the city school 
teacher, Mr. Gillis’s working boy, and Dr. Baird's secretary; and 
on Sunday morning Dr. Baird’s translator was released, the trans- 
lator reporting that while he was not beaten, the others had been 
shamefully beaten while being examined. Saturday afternoon Mr. 
'Mowry’s secretary, who y preia from the college in March, came to 
‘Mr. McMurtrie’s and said that he thought it best to give himself u 
to the police and not to try to escape from arrest. We then arrange 
that . Bernheisel should go to the police office, Dr. Moore taking 
down in his auto, and report to the police that his secretary was 
Ae deliver himself up if they would send out a man for him. 
Dr. Moore brought the man, a detective who knows all the students, 
back in his auto, and Mr. Mowry‘s secretary, Yi Po Sik, came out from 
r. McMurtrie’s and gave himself up. Mr. McMurtri ed 
} and the detective in the auto to the police station, and we thus 
‘Secured him immunity from beating on the way, The secre 
this on his own initiative. He asked me for advice, but I told him 
that he would have to decide for himself. When the police came on 
‘Friday he had hidden and escaped arrest. z 
This is all I need to report now. A 
y 


rsonal 
bas done anything which renders him liable to 
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EXHI MT XVII. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING THE REMOVAL OF WOUNDED MEN FROM SEVERN- 
ANCE HOSPITAL. 
(By Dr. O. R. Avison, president.) 

During the forenoon dt April 10 a gendarme sergeant named M. 
Inouye called at the office and stated that the police wished to examine 
certain of the wounded men in our hospital and asked that these men 
be sent to the Yamadomachi gendarmes office for this examination. 

The being reported to Dr. Avison, he said that the question 
of their removal would have to be determined by the surgeon, Dr. 
Ludlow, and ‘suggested that the examination take ve at the hospital 
rather than that the men be subjected to the dangers of transfer. ‘To 
this they agreed, requesting that a private room be arranged where 
the examination could be conducted privately. They thought it might 
take one hour for each man. 

In- the afternoon Gerdarme Sergt. H. Nagase, accompanied by nine 
gendarmes, came to the hospital and presented his card and a list of 
seven names of men who were to be examined. Dr. Ludlow was called 
in order that he might determine whether the cases could be removed 
from their beds to this room. Such as could be removed were ex- 
amined in the room, while the others were examined at the bedside. 
The examining was completed in much less time than had been antici- 
pated, so that niger & were through with it about 5.30 p. m., I think. 

Sergt. Nagase then said he would take five men with him for further 
examination, leaving two with us provided we would undertake to 
notify the police aa 24 hours previous to their being ready 
for discharge. Dr. Avison called Dr. Ludlow and asked him to state 
whether these patients could be safely removed. Dr. Ludlow stated 
that none of them ought to be removed from the hospital at this time 
as they still needed treatment. The officer said they had a doctor at 
the police department who would make the dressings and look after 
their treatment. Dr. Ludlow then objected in particular to the re- 
moval of three out of the five men, and after a time they consented 
to leave one of those three. After further conversation they con- 
sented to leave another, taking with them three men, as follows: 

Yum Myung Suk: Gunshot wound in abdomen and arm. 

Song Yung Pok: Gunshot wound in face, bullet extracted. 

Lee Myung Keul: Gunshot wounds, groin and thigh, 

Four men were left in erry, of the hospital superintendent, Miss 
Esteb, with directions that 24 hours previous to their being ready for 
8 the police department should be notified. They are as fol- 


OWS : 
Yi Kai Dong: Gunshot wounds. 5 * thigh and left knee. 
Kang Tong : Gunshot wound, igh, and Iago rtion torn away. 
Kim Il Nam: G t wounds, both thighs and cheek, 
Ryoo Soon Myung: Gunshot wounds, both thighs, 


Exurorr XVIII. 
STATEMENT BY A Konnax STOREKEEPHR, 


“On . 1 a Japanese policeman and a detective eume to my home 
and asked to see the owner. I replied that the master of the house 
had gone to the country. I was told to telegraph immediately for him, 
saying the police required to see him at once. The officers then told 
me that I must go with them to the provincial police bureau. I asked 
that they go first and I would follow right away. To this they replied, 
*We must go together,’ 

“On arriving at a police box the policeman telephoned somewhere, 
stating that the master was away and that he was bringing one of 


the employees, and asked whether that was satisfactory. e repl, 
was ‘yes. I was then escorted by these officers to "the rovincial 
usiness 


police bureau, where on 9 1 found a large number o 
men. We were spoken to and then given a notice which we were told 
to read carefully. We were further told that we had broken the law 
and had done very badly for a whole month by keeping our stores 
closed, but for that offense we would be forgiven. If, however, after 
this special forgiveness we again offended by not opening we would 
be punished 3 by the law. We were then asked to sign the fol- 
low: ng guaranty: ‘If you will please help and protect us we will open 
our shops immediately.’ We were told that if we refused to sign this 


document we would not be released. As far as I know all signed. 
“A spy then accompanied me to the store and threaten that if 
I did not open he would take me back to the police bureau. I opened 


reluctantly, and in a short time one Japanese and one Korean spy came 
and sta: around the store until closing time. 

“April 2, 1919, I did not come down to the store until late in the 
morning. hen I arrived I found that the lock had been wrenched 
and the staple broken, so that the doors could be opened. I had not 
been in the store long when a Korean policeman came and stated that 
I must report to the police box at Kurigai. I went along with the 
policeman, and the son of the proprietor accompanied us, We were 
asked why we had not opiso early, to which I replied that owing to 
some special business it was impossible. A Japanese policeman 
slapped me on tne face for this answer. The son of the storekeeper 
was also slapped ae frequentiy. I was struck — 2 a few times. ne 
of the officers in the police box wrote on a piece of paper: ‘I promise 
bd apen the store at about 8 o'clock in the morning,’ To this I had 
o put m 5 

April x. I came down to the store at 9 a. m. and opened up. Pretty 
soon a policeman came and said, ‘Why did you not open up at 8 a. m. 
as you promised?” I made some excuse, so again I was told to go to 
the police box. Once more I was scolded, but not struck. ‘The officer 
said that I must write another statement, in which I was allowed to 

en between 8 and 9 a. m., but not later. 

“April 4. Opened between 8 and 9 a. m. and no trouble.” 


Exem XIX. 
A PERSONAL LETTER. 


(To a Canadian.) 
APRIL 10, 1919. 
Dear Mr. : I suppose ge have heard of the Korean revolt. 
All of us are so exercised over it that it is hard to keep our noses to 
the grind or our hands from the big stick. We are forced to keep 
as free from entanglements as possible. The Japanese have followed 
their usual methods—terrorism and blustering. They have tried their 
best to shoulder the blame of it upon the missionaries, but, fortunately, 
the ch a rise to them as it was to the authorities, 


white. Iam sen yeu a copy. I found that the outstanding thought 
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which remained with me was the failure of ee imperialism in 
Korea, so I have given the paper that pretentious title. Surely the 
roof of successful rule is a happy, thankful, and prosperous people. 
orea can come under none of these heads. You saw something of it 
ourself. If traveling in Korea was so annoying to you, you can take 
t from me that it is a great deal more so now. „ my old teacher, 
came back from Japan the day before yesterday. place he 
reached he found that his coming had been telegraphed ahead, and that 
he was expected. Some system, ch? He was arrested twice, and though 
they could find nothing against him and let him go, it was not before 
he got his tale of stripes. One numskull of a Japanese gendarme 
tried to force him to sign a paper saying that he would not continue 
his studies in theology but take up farming. Men are being arrested 
here every day, and even before a 3 is asked them are flogged with 
a 2-inch square rod. Doctor and I saw two men to-day who came from 
the local consulate a few days ago. One fellow had left his house 
to-day for the first time since his release four days ago, he was so 
badly battered and bruised. Their shoulders were a horrible sight. 
Torture of the most primitive kind is used and some finer touches added. 
For example, one of our s school-teachers told me yesterday 
that after his flogging failed to elicit the information the Japanese 
wanted, they bound his two first fingers together and uged a oe 
through between. Try it and see how it feels. The devilishness that 
finds the nerves that give excruciating pain and yet does not mutilate 
is—what shall I call it—-Germanic? The offense of these fellows was one 
of having waved a Korean flag and having shouted “Mansei! Long 
live Korea!" I could tell you of dozens of such stories, and you would 
scarcely credit them. Here is one, for example: Four young fellows 
ved in the first day of the demonstration and took no 
in it. They were theological students and were found in the college 
dormitories by Japanese soldiers. ied to a wooden cross, they were 
given 39 strokes with a paddle, and told that as Christ suffered on the 
cross, it was fitting that they should do the same, and told them they 
must be bad fellows since they werd Christians. 

Well, I have written a whole paragraph, with what continuity of 
thought I don’t know, but the idea that runs through it is clear enough. 
I want you to know what is happening. You will have heard from 
other missionaries, but you can’t hear too much. Japan is proving 
the Hun of the East—the big bully that strikes where no retaliation 
can forthcome. Koreans have been remarkably restrained. But read 
the article. If you think you can get it published without implicatin, 
the mission, do so. It is only right that Canada should know, as w 
as other lands, what Japan is at home. Talk about “No race discrimi- 

nation.” Let her begin at home. If you should publish it, let it be 
under the name of , or no name at all. If you can’t get it pub- 
lished in the papers, at least try to get the facts of the r Koreans’ 
plight before Canada some way. I know that we should try to keep 
as free as 8 from political affairs. But you need to see thin 

for yourself, and then ask whether our religion must be denied the right 
to throw its white light into the dark corners. We can do nothing 
but publish the facts, but that is all they expect of us. And we 
in have a better chance than our men in Korea. I am sending 
this by Chinese post. 


EXHIBIT XX. 
FIRST ACCOUNT OF MASSACRES AND BURNING OF VILLAGES. 


Statement of H. H. Underwood as to trip to neighborhood of Pal Tan 
Market, town in county of Suwon, Kyongki Province, April 16: 

Party left Seoul about 9.30 a. m., by writer’s auto, and proceeded 
to Pal Tan by way of Suwon and Osan, a distance of slightly over 46 
miles in all. About 2 miles before reaching Pal Tan a large cloud of 
smoke was seen rising from bebind a low hill beyond the market town. 
The car was stopped for lunch here, and the writer strolled over to a 
near-by cluster of houses and finding a farmer engaged him in con- 
versation, After a little preliminary talk: 

II. H. Underwood. What is that smoke? 

Farmer. That is a village that has been burned. 


H. H. U. When was it burned? 

F. Yesterday. 

H. H. U. How was it burned? 

F. (glancing around fearfully). By the soldiers. 

II. II. U. Why? Did the people riot or shout for independence? 
F. No; but that is a Christian village. 

II. H. U. Has there been no cheering for independence here? 

F. Sometime ago there was in the market town on market day. 
II. II. U. But not in that village? 


F. I do not think so. Why would they shout all by themselyes with- 
out cB ig of people? 

II. II. U. Have the soldiers been here to this village? 
Christians? 

F. Oh, no; there are no Christians here. 

II. II. U. What is the name of that village? 

F. Chay Amm Ni (Cheamni). 

I then found another man in the same 5 and the same questions 
brought the same answers, with the added information that there were 
few or no travelers, and that it was difficult to know what was happen- 
ing, and that the people had not been allowed to gather for market on 
the last market day. 

After lunch we drove down to the town and left the car, as it was 
impossible to cross the stream at the entrance to the town. We walked 
past the police station, which is situated where the two main roads 
entering the town meet. A file of soldiers of the Seventy-eighth Regi- 
ment was standing outside the station. As we were passing a Japanese 
policeman came out and demanded where we were going and ordered 
us into the station. We entered as two Japanese officers got up and 


Are you 


left. We all noticed their shoulder straps, which were red with three 
stars. This, I am told, is the badge of first se t. The policeman 
who had called us into the station shouldered a carbine and followed 


the officers, and in a moment we saw them setting off on the road to 
Namyang, with the policeman In the lead. 

Mr. Curtice now presented his card to the officer and conversed 
with him in Japanese. I do not speak Japanese, but knew a little, 
and followed a large part of the conversation. After chatting abou 
the roads, bridges, mutual acquaintances in Seoul, etc., Mr. Curtice 
asked about the fire. The chief said that there had been a 
small fire but that it was now out and did not amount to much. 
Asked about the disturbances, he said that there had been a little 
disturbance in that part of the country, but that it was now over. 

After some more general conversation Mr. Curtice asked if rickshas 
could be procured in the town, as we would like to make a little 
excursion and see the fire. The chief asked, “ Which fire?” Mr, 
Curtice said the near-by one, but that we would probably like to take 
a little ride for three or four miles in the country. The chief seemed 


a little surprised, but said Yes,” and sent a policeman with us to 

the ri stand, where we hired three rickshas and set out. The 

village from which the smoke was rising was not more than a mile 

from the town, and after a short ride we left the rickshas and walked 

groun na the foot of the hill, on the sides of which was the village we 
n. . 

Our estimate and the statements of the Koreans a that the 
Village consisted of about 40 houses, all of which had been burned 
down except four or five which were left standing. The rest were 
heaps of smoking ashes with flames still visible here or there. We 
saw groups of women, children, and old men sitting on the hillside 
above the village 5 the ruins in dumb despair. 

We wa the entire length of the v „ and about halfway u 
We saw a corpse of a young man, 9 lying just outside 


of a building, which we learned later had n the church. This body 
was 88 where it lay. After going the length of the village 
we came back along the hillside and called to a man sitting in one 
of the groups mentioned. He came and I questioned him, but found 


that fear and shock had numbed him. He held his head in his hand 
and said that ereny ning he had and all the results of years of hard 
work had condoled with him and asked when the fire had 
occurred, e said, “About this time, ney, * (2 Pp. m.). 

H. H. Underwood. How did it start 

Korean. By the soldiers. 

H. H. U. Were many people burned or hurt? 

K. The soldiers killed all the Christians who were in the church. 

H. II. U. What were they in the church on a Tuesday afternoon for? 

K. Why, the soldiers came and ordered all the Christian men to gather 
in the church, r 

H. H. U. Were there women in the church too? 

K. No; the women were told not tọ come. 


H. H. U. Well, after the Christians gathered in the church what 
9 
. The soldiers fired on them and also used their “knives” (swords 


and 8 and then set fire to the church. 

H. H. U. How did the other houses catch? 

178 Fomio ane id ap vom and igo ap — the other side, 
where e na d not carry e es, were set on fire by th 
H. H. U. How is it you are alive? n 

178 I am not a Christian, and only the Christians were ordered to 
gather. 
. H. U. Your house also was burned? 
K. Yes; there are the ruins (pointing). 
. H. U. But there are a few houses left; how about those? 
K. Those stood by themselves. 
H. H. U. About how many were killed in the church? 

tthe a legt hi d walked to anoth 

en le s man and w. over another group. Here th 
were several young women with babies at the breast and old whee 
bie Pe young poy 2 2 ie or 20. aka rin Na ne 
ese people were Christians an ew Dr. Noble of the N. Metho 
Mission, in whose district this church was. I asked the saan 5 
nearly the same 9 and got the same answers, as to time, 
method, number of killed, the setting of the fire, etc., ete. I ask 
the young man how he happened to alive, and he replied that he 
had been away gathering wood on the and had returned at night 
to find all his friends and male relations dead and buried under the 
ing ruins of the church. These people showed us where the church 

had stood, and we went down and found another corpse, which was 
Ig soc de igs retin The other bodies were still under the ruins of 

e urch 


The people were absolutely destitute, here and there a few household 
had snatched from the flames, but none of the little grou 

seemed to have more than a very small bowl of rice or grain for all the 
survivors, and they said that most of them had lost their grain, seeds 
for the coming year, and eve ng, including domestic animals, on 
which they are very dependen We bid good-by to this pom after 
taking the petua and walked through the village to one of the houses 
that was sti standig Here our owner was a vi old man who sald 
that his house stood alone and had not caught and had not been set be- 
cause he was not a Christian. His account of the event tallied in every 
way. with that of the others. He also did not know how many had been 

ed, but also put the number at about 30. 

After g a few more photos, we returned to the rickshas and 
started back to the town. The ricksha coolies offered to take us to an- 
other place, about 3 miles farther on, Suchone, where the same thing 
had happened a few days before. They volunteered that about 15 places 
had been burned, in most cases centers. The talli 


ed with other 
stories, and with . aap ght, (Aa up to Seoul to the missionaries in 
e so 


ge 
The chief of police had reported that the trouble had been over 
some time, and we heard no accusations that there had been any violence 
on the of the Koreans in this village Which we visited. The police 
claim that violence had been committed in other places. We bade good-by 
to the police and returned to Seoul by auto as we had come, reaching 
Seoul about 5.30 p. m. 

It will be understood that as I was born in this country I can be 
absolutely sure as to the conversations with the Koreans, and, of course, 
of the things which I saw. The Japanese conversation, however, I only 
followed by words here and there, such as “fire, riot, small, no, yes, 
bridge, road, auto,” ete. 


i — 


Exit XXI. 
ADMISSION BY GOV. GEN. HASEGAWA, 
[Japan Advertiser, Apr. 27, 1919.] 
(Special to the Japan Advertiser.) 
SEOUL, April 25. 

The governor general of Korea denounces the harsh measures taken 
by some of his subordinates, and some of these, guilty of one of the 
worst Moe reported, have already been subjected to appropriate 

unishmen 
* The governor general yesterday received a delegation of prominent 
missionaries who had visited certain Korean villages which had been 
burned by soldiers this month. After listening carefully to their descrip- 
tion of their investigation he replied that their statements of what had 
occurred were true, and that it was to be deplored. 
MUST NOT BE REPEATED, 

The ones responsible had been punished, and strict orders bad been 
sent * the peninsula forbidding further acts of this kind. His 
hearers might rest assured, he declared, and might assure other for- 
eigners, that there would be no recurrence of such happenings. 
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The governor general added that at any time that the missionaries 
had . important to discuss they could lay it before him per- 
sonally. 

The governor general’s assurance that these harsh repressive meas- 
ures by subordinate officers were not countenanced and would not be 
tolerated by the Government is most gratifying. 


AID FOR SUFFERERS. 


ATROCITY OF FIRST MAGNITUDE. 


The facts reported to the governor general and referred to in the 
above special cable to the Japan Advertiser from its Seoul corre- 
spondent deal with an atrocity of the first magnitude, the particulars 
of which have reached Tokyo. 

The missionaries who investigated were in a perry of 10, who visited 
several villages which had been burned by e Japanese gendarmes 
and soldiers, the 8 being driven out of their homes and not 
permitted to take with them anything whatever of value. All they 
owned was destroyed, and the boas young infants and old men 
and women, have been hiding in the hills, afraid to return to the site 
of their former homes, and without shelter, food, or covering for their 
bodies at night. Among these refugees in the hills are some wounded 
ones, whose wounds have perforce gone untended, with many cases of 
blood poisoning setting in. 

GATHERED VICTIMS TOGETHER. 


In the course of their investigation, the searchers for facts reached 
one village where the little church had been destroyed by fire. The 
gendarmes and soldiers, marching into this village, had summoned the 
mey of the village to attend a meeting in the church, where they were 
told certain orders would be read to them. They gathered in the build- 
ing, some 50 or more, 

As soon as the men had all been gathered together, the soldiery 
opened fire upon them through the open windows, after having sur- 
rounded the building. Volley after volley was poured into the gather- 
ing, until the floor was covered with heaps of dead and moaning wounded 
men. 

To complete their work, the surviving women of the village told the 
missionaries, the soldiery entered the building and bayoneted all the 
men whom the bullets had not killed, while two women who had ap- 

roached the building to learn the fate of their husbands were likewise 
Bayoneted and their bodies thrown among those of the men. Then 
kerosene was poured upon the dead, and the bodies and the church build- 
ing consumed by fire. 
hen the advance guard of the W reached this 
lace, there were two bodies still left in the smoking ruins, the others 
ving been raked out and disposed of out of sight. 

This is the report, in part, the missionary party has made to the 

governor general. 


EXHIIT XXII. 
THE MASSACRE AND BURNING OF VILLAGES. 
{Correspondence in the Japan Advertiser, Apr. 29, 1919.] 
The Advertiser correspondent, under date of April 20, says: 
THE BURNING OF CHEAMNI. 


„For some time gesi I have been hearing persistent rumors of the 
burning of entire villages and the more or less complete wiping out of 
the inhabitants. Latterly these reports came from a district lying 15 or 
20 miles west of the large town of Suigen, on the Seoul-Fusan -= 
road. It was difficult to obtain the exact name of the places said to 
be burned, but finally word was received from people coming from the 
district that the eae: on of Soo Chon had been wi out by soldiers. 

“Mr, Curtice, of the American consulate, asked me if I was willing 
to make one of a party which would attempt to ge through by automo- 
bile, and find, if possible, the truth r ing the rumor, and the yil- 
lage of Soo Chon in particular. Mr. Underwood, who was born in the 
country, and as a missionary has made a very careful study of the 
language and speaks it with great fluency, was engaged with his car to 
drive us there and act as interpreter for the party. As a mechanic and 

tant in case of accidents, we also took a Chinese chauffeur. 

“ We left the consulate on Wednesday, April 16. Our route was along 
the main highway from Seoul to Suwon (Suigen), which parallels the 
railway. Passing through this ancient walled city, we continued on the 
old highway, which in historical interest and appearance can be com- 
parea to the Tokaido of Japan, until we came to the town of Uoan 

Ooan), on the railroad line, and here we turned sharply from our 
southerly course to one due west. 

The road, which was marked on the map as third class, in no way 
exceeded our expectations, and the 15 miles that we covered before 
abandoning the car for rickshas was full of incidents connected with 
narrow, rotten bridges, good driving, and lucky escapes. 

SMOKE STILL RISING. 


“About noon we drew up on the slope of a hill, at the foot of which 
lay a large town, which, according to our reckoning, should be the 
market town of Parang-Chang, from which our destination, Soo Chon, 
lay distant 3 miles farther. r. Underwood went to a group of farm 
houses near where we had stopped to learn whether our supposition was 
correct and whether the people could give us any confirmation of the 
burning of Soo Chon. ‘The farmers said that the town before us was 
Perang-Chang, where the police office was, and that Soo Chon, which 
was 3 miles farther on, had been burned. Pointing to a cloud of thin 
smoke rising from behind a hill about a mile distant from the market 
town, we asked what it meant. 

7. 5 was the reply, ‘is a village called Cheamni, which the 
soldiers burned yesterday at a little after midday.’ 

“A 3 as to the reason of its being burned elicited the statement 
that there was a Christian church in the vee ae and many Christians, 
To a question the farmer replied that he was not a Christian and told us 
el was told him, but that he and the people thereabout kept ver, 
‘Gose to their houses lest they should be suspected of sympathizing wit 
the sufferers. 

“After a brief lunch we droye down to the market town, where wo 
found the only bridge entering the place would not bear the car, so we 
started on foot past the police station, which was just on the other 
side, and in front of which was drawn up a squad of about 16 soldiers 
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of the Seventy-eighth Regiment, under command of noncoms. They 
allowed us to pass by without comment, but shortly came running after 
us and took us to the police station. 

ALL QUIET AT PRESENT. 

“Here the police officer in charge received Mr. Curtice’s card and 
asked us to be seated. Mr. Curtice talked to the officer in charge, 
starting with the formal conversation usual in such cases, and leading 
up to the question of our desire to obtain rickshas and continue our 
journey on to Soo Chon. The question was asked him if there was any 
trouble in the district, and he replied by saying all was quiet at present, 
though there had been a demonstration in the market town of Parang- 
Chang some time before. Asked what the smoke over the hill was, he 
replied that it was a small fire that occurred yesterday. à 

The probability of our visiting the place, which lay on the way to 
Soo Chon, was mentioned, and no objection was raised, only surprise 
that we should trouble about visiting the scene of a small fire, the impli- 
cation being of greater ones farther on. A Korean policeman was sent 
into the market with us, and we took the rickshas he secured and went 
out on the road about a mile to where a small trail Jed over to the 
smoking hamlet. Here we left the rickshas and proceeded on foot. 

“When we got to the place, which had been a village of about 40 

ust under the lee of a low hill, we found only 4 or 5 stand- 
ing. the rest were smoking ruins. We passed along the th, 
which ran along the front of the village lengthwise, and in about the 
middle we came on a compound surrounded by burned poplars, which 
was filled with sowing ashes. It was here that we found a body 
frightfully burned and twisted, either of a young man or a woman. 
This place we found later was the Christian church, and on coming 
down from another direction on our return I found a second body, evi- 
dently that of a man, also badly burned, lying just outside the church 
componat The odor of burned flesh in the vicinity of the church was 
sickening. 

“We 8 to the end of the village and climbed the hill, where 
we found several grou s of ple huddled under little straw shelters, 
with a few of their pitiful belongings about them. They were most! 
women, some old, others young mothers with babes at breast, but all 
sunk in the dull apathy of abject misery and despair. 


GATHER CHRISTIANS FOR MASSACRE, 


“Talking to them in their own language and with sympathy, Mr. 
Underw soon won confidence of several and got the story of 
what happened from different grou and in every case these stories 
tallied in the essential facts, The day before we arrived soldiers came 
to the village, some time in the early afternoon, and ordered all the 
male Christians to gather in the church. When they had so gathered. 
to a number estimated to be 30 by our informers, the soldiers opened 
fire on them with rifes and then proceeded into the church and 
finished them off with sword and bayonets. After this they set fire 
to the church, but as the direction of the wind and the central posi- 
tion of the church prevented the upper houses catching, soldiers fired 
these houses individually and after a time left. > 

“As we passed down the ruined village returning to our rickshas we 
came on the last house of the village, which was entre | intact, and 
entered in conversation with the owner, a very old man. He attributed 
the safety of his house to its being slightly removed and to a vagary 
of the d. He was alive because he was not a Christian and had 
not been called into the church. The details of his story of the occur- 
rence tallied exactly with the others as to what had happened. 

We found that our ricksha men had followed us, leaving their 
vehicles on the main road. Their surliness and reserve was gone, and 
they volunteered the information that, while they were only ricksha 
men living in the market town, yet they would confirm what the people 
had told us. Further, 8 could take us in rickshas to the town of 
Soo Chon, only a short 10 li (8 miles) away. It undoubtedly had been 
burned, as we could see for ourselves; many more towns had been 
burned, they said, in that district, 15 in all that they knew of. 


AFRAID TO BURY THEIR DEAD. 


“We had seen, heard, and smelled enough to confirm all of the 
reports that have been trickling into Seoul from native sources in this 
district; and as we had a perilous road to travel before we reached 
safety for our heavy car on the main highway, we turned back to the 
market town, sad and sick at the thought of the miserable people 
campes on the hillside, afraid even to go to their dead. We were met 
outside the police station by the officer we had seen on entrance; and, 
telling that as the rikishas were poor, the road bad, and the afternoon 
waning, we would return to Seoul at once. 

“This particular police office is not connected by telephone or tele- 
graph, and the road is little used, so the surprise of our sudden appear- 
ance from Seoul in a large car, coupled with Mr. Curtice’s diplomacy, 
was what gained us the privilege of seeing the result of the military 
method of repression and of talking to the people without interference. 
A remarkable fact was that on the journey coming and going to the 
main highway we met only a couple of natives traveling and very 
little work in the flelds, except in immediate proximity to the houses, 
the more remote fields lying deserted, which was unusual at this time 
of the year and at variance with conditions along the main highway.” 


YISIT OF BRITISH CONSUL. 

Under date of April 24. the same correspondent writes: 

“The British consul had an interview with the Government after the 
first trip to Cheamni and mentioned the result of our investigation, 
at the same time expressing a desire to go down himself with cerfain 
of his nationals who were interested in mission work. 

“The party in the motor car consisted of Mr. Royds, the British 
consul; Dr. aroy, of the Canadian mission; Dr. Gale; myself; and 
extra chauffeur. In addition to the motor car two motorcycles accom- 
panied us (with side cars) carrying Dr. Noble, who is superintendent 
of the work in that district; Rey. Cable; Rev. Mr. Billings; Rev. Mr. 
Beck; and Rev. Mr. Herron Smith, who is in charge of the Japanese 
work in Korea for the Methodist Church. 

“We took a different route, where the bridges were in better con- 
dition, and arrived at the market town of Parang-Chang about noon, 
and parked our machines in front of the police station and proceeded 
at once through the market town toward Cheamni. There were a 
number of police in front of the station, but they said nothing to us, 
but fell in behind and followed us to the burned village, evidently 
haying been warned of our coming. 


CLEARING AWAY THE DEBRIS. 


“ere we found a large gang of collies cleaning away the ruins 
preparatory to having the houses rebuilt. All the burnt bodies had 
n remoyed and great haste was being made in cleaning the place 
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— which was in decided contrast to villages we visited later and 
ch had been destroyed early in the month. 

“We photographed freely without interference, but whenever we 
started to talk to the natives a policeman would saunter up and nee 
Korean would freeze up. Nothing was said to them in our presence. 
but they were in wholesome fear of what ‘ht mcr ag later if th 
to us. However, our 2 one 
different —— and 


with the language obtained many in — 1 — 
the first report sent you as to hour and 8 of assembling the 
men in the church and exterminating them and then setting fire to 


the. VIII 
— 8 of some women in a house removed from this 
village gave the number of Christian men killed as 12, whose names 
were in addition to which 2 women who went to find out 
to their ——— were — one a woman over 
86 5 These maz Neys Tom Aie — ee 
church on the first day, a supposition Sang Dy yg aa 
outside the ruins. The 9 of the Pitted in 
oe Se of the Chyong Do Kio and. wi were said 10 1 be 25 23 in 
number. 
OCCUPIED HOUSE FIRED. 


started . the vil of Soo Chon, 3 miles 


ive of m visit. We found that 
been burnt either on the night of the Sth or the 


3 of the 6th. The story eS to our 3 was that on that 
night the people were a ened eir houses on fire. As 
soon as F 


shot —none were kill 
whose arm had been laid o 
attention, would probably 
ward obtained a promise from the 
should be — to the hospital at 8. 
about 30 houses had been pared 


e of infection. The British 

lice in the market town tbat he 
this village a church and 
but no attempt had been made to 


r and a Korean appeared sao a bypath and asked me to 
og eh the village of Rong Kohl. ee 1.44 li EI miles) away, where 17 out 
canes had ‘bees burned. This I was unable to do, as it was 
late and our party was well ahead. I overtook a Korean who 
seach a pias, put anding ha ait aout 1E and could spat Che 
of such a ce, ew all a co 
— T7700 we had been told re- 
ce 


particularly the hour, which is very important, for 
a npo among the Japanese of a town burned 

— h the ok of a lamp by Koreans wishing to avoid arrest dur- 
4. 5 We were told of a certain Samak in this district where nine burned 
can be seen from an elevation nearby. We had seen enough 


confirm the reports previously received and returned to Seoul. 
to The — in the sGovernment expressed to the consular officials 


the greatest in 1 and surprise at these outrages and promised 
immedia sufferers. 

ae of f ers 8888 2 mo — oer be un- 
dertaken, a appo o wait on the o p - 
ation was by ‘them and the matter is — Dinca 
routine. have visited the distri cularly casann 
and in that point I believe active for relief are i 
think the exposure of what happened at Cheamni will put a stop to ao te iia 
sort of repression.” 

Ex mr XXIII. 
AN INCIDENT IN NORTH KOREA, 

On goers A afternoon, April Peed 1919, the following occurred at the 
village of ng Tuk, Sinkai Province. ‘The Myen 
Chang tag magistrate), a A Jap ese, with two Korean officers, 

the village from yen, about 5 li distant. went to 
the h of “Bic ocal preacher in charge of this cir- 
cuit, but he and wife ha me to another church on the circuit 
for the The oflicers age E his —. mother, frightened 
the seven children, broke tke water JA es, and furniture, and de- 
stroyed his books, The local leader of „„ cag aa 
from a family, who had been to the Bible School in ul, 
He had been arrested at another place the 1st of March. e officers 


went now to his house and beat old 
his head. also beat the teacher o ng lor mone 


co. has been ti in t a Pie canons 3 
ristians here took part any ms for lependence 
other places. Some at the en (to h 


eadquarters), 
whi n a demonstration by the 
non-Christians, of whom six had been shot to death on the spot and 
many others wounded. 


Exutsir XXIV. 
STORY OF GOVERNMENT SCHOOL GIRL WHO WAS SABERED. 
FE we started at Pagoda Park, up 
the Taihan Gate, where we shouted “ Mansel" with re our gee Be 
gain, out the 


American consulate, where 

we once more shouted “ Mansei. 
in the little west gate we again went to the Taihan 
gate, from thence we vont to Pen OR —— 8 there is a police 
on). came o moun stop course, 
to the Government general “en, anh there 


(high official) came out with his sword, bea all in 
way, and. he struck me with sword on the back, a 
wound three es The force of the blow threw me down, 


which he stamped on my head with his foot, leaving me 
about 20 minutes. 

When I came to I arose, to find my tooth broken, nose and lips 
bruised and cut, and blood everywhere. 


and my leg, which had been struck several times, was black and blue, 


My shoulder had a 38-inch cut, 


Exursir XXV. 
KWAK SAN AND TYUNGIU, 


3 (April 25. 
8 “4 ta, put r out. The 
the prisoners in Tyee are worthy of ‘African 


Examir XXVI. 


PART OF AN EXTENDED REPORT. 
A.—Methods of suppression. 


i. i ARRE 24, 1919, 
can onl $ May 
which ees cy oe Retin gern su poean — se wot, “nationals is 4 De 
tions. Every statement is —5 signed amdagits . with 
8 of a tis hype ee tates Cor This must of neces- 
since conditions vari cae. ‘somewhat in — —— 


e demonstrations, involving as t ousands 
of people, were exhibitions o os krel. T is not to be 
wondered at that later on, when the crowds were enraged by violence 
= the police and soldiers, there should be retaliation of some sort in 


cases. 
* K the first outbreak the police seemed nonplussed a 
ently senseless audacity of the emonstrators. 


to be 
the o to irritation and anger, and entered 
cam * yolon es, and — 
(armed with pole ki and ting men, women, 
and children rien par ae ive gun butts, swords. (in the scab- 
d bloody), clubs, and freight hooks (in- 


bard at first but later bare an 
flicting wounds). As the demonstration qe Swords and 
— — freely used, and after the first as the wave of 
tion spread out through the country dis ricts, soldiers and 

gendarmes fired — crowds without warning, shooting indiscriminately 

e direction of the whenever the cry of “ Mansel” was 
raised, killing and 8 at random. It was inevitable that there 
5 darmerie windows have been broken and 


— have seag aia. A notable instance was at Morak, where 
e red the g — — . a 5 killing several. The crowd 


8 were few in number, usually only tures? ‘or four ie pacs hun- 


prosez themselves and Government property from destruction. 
is representation that no more violence was used than was necessary. 
The sufficient answer to this is that in all cases which have come under 
foreign observation the N demonstrators refrained from violence 
until an; by the wanton cruelty of the police, and that so far 
from violent measures becoming increasingly necessary recent acts of 
wholesale slaughter and burning of villages have taken place even after 
Korean demonstrations ceased and the crowd dispersed. The 


instance the 
city pse they fell, none near the 


nary counted 7 sv lying ported the 
roadside’ in widely separated parts of ‘the city 14 hours after the 


shooting. 
Oficial records from March 1 to April 11 show that 9 police and 
darmes have been killed and 109 wounded, while among the K 
have been killed and 860 wounded. The report of 
ties is doubtiess accurate; that of the Korean casualties far short 
a the trne un gre and only takes nce of those officially known 
to be dead and wounded and does not include those killed and wounded 
—.— indiscriminate shooting village streets. Individual 
cases repo press haye totaled more than 000 
a and these do not include more recent sh 
eye of —.— at any time of excitements cae? ao Ad 


t is not merely the regs, emg and 
arrested, a, but the actions of t 


most often arouses the WE =y the Ki 
“ barbarians th by these actions. 
stri. and beaten both before and during police po 
stations, in their own homes, and in the open, usually wantonly sub- 
jected to insult and indignity. simply to — the brutal propensities 
of the piece. or soldiers. treatment which educated young 
women have been subjected appears in o documents. 

ae the coming in of troops and the inauguration of more 
ing nu . eatin eee t if — b; 
num come vi on of women Sol- 
The absence of this form of violence in the the sudden 
ema of such 3 coincident to the new ers issued, 
verisimilitude to the — aside from the fact that t tuy aae 
trustworthy sources. Taint made to the police in — to this 
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has been met with beating and with the statement that such charges 
must not be i a against servants of the Government. 

Treatment of the wounded has been most cruel. In many cases 
they haye not been allowed to go to hospitals. Those brought to 
mission hospitals have often been smuggled in secretly by their friends. 
Our physicians can testify to the fact that wounded men have been 
taken out of hospitals and beaten, and that others haye been taken 
out of hospitals to prison before being discharged by the doctors as 
cured. 

t the Mission Hospital In Pyeng ane the doctors were told that 
they must not report patients as having died of gunshot wounds, but 
that they must say they died a natural death. 

The jails, of course, overflowed from the first day. Prisoners in 
most cases received brutal treatment, though there were notable ex- 
ceptions. Wholesale arrests have followed from the first outbreak, 
Examinations have been made as rapidly as possible, and considerable 
numbers have been discharged after detention rangin from one day 
to six weeks. In some cases girls and women have received considerate 
treatment in prison, in others quite the reverse; the girls arrested in 
Seoul complain uniformly of the brutality of the women jailers and 

0,000 4 40,000 
o 40,000. 

rials according to Japanese law have been proceeding throughout 
the past weeks, the Koreans for the most part making no defense, but 
asserting their innocence of any other act than an expression of their 
desire for independence, which they do not disavow. Sentences have 
been imposed, ranging from six months to three years at hard labor, 
while in numerous cases flogging (which can not be administered 
legally to Japanese) has been administered with from 15 to 90 blows. 

As was indicat above, firemen armed with clubs and lehooks 
were in many places given free hand to do what they wished to beat, 
scatter, and terrorize the crowds; in other places civilians apparently 
(possibly the reservists) were armed with clubs and hooks and turned 
loose upon the Koreans. It must be constantly borne in mind that 
these Korean crowds were unarmed, the people having been disarmed 
nine years ago. 

The police paraded bodies of armed thugs (Japanese in Korean cloth- 
ing) through the streets to indicate what might be ex Rumor 
freely circulated that missionaries were to be beaten by them. Goy- 
ernment officials told a newspaper correspondent and an American 
official that if they carried lighted cigarettes at night they would be 
safe from molestation, since they would not be mistaken for missionaries, 
while a missionary was warned by friendly officials to keep off the 
streets at night. These thugs have since n withdrawn, owing, it 
is said, to a protest by the American Consul General. 

The Korean demonstrations continued for over a month and have 
now almost entirely ceased. The soldiers in the rapes districts, 
however, are increasingly violent, using fire and sword and terrifying 
the populace. ; 


B.—Government attitude toward the Christian Church in suppressing 
the revolt. 


In speaking of the “ Government attitude” we are using an inferen- 
tial phrase. Officially the Government attitude toward the church is 
that of religious toleration, and Christians are presumably to receive 
the same treatment as other citizens involved in the same disturb- 
ance. As a matter of fact, however, the Goyernment’s real attitude 
must normally be inferred from the action of the Goyernment’s officers 
and agents, the police, gendarmes, and soldiers. 

Ever since Japan first came into control in the peninsula the exist- 
ence of the Protestant Christian Church has offered a problem to the 
Government. The reasons are not far to seck; it is primarily the 
problem which the church from its very beginning offered to auto- 
cratic governments. It existed in the days of Rome. It stands out 
in particular prominence here in Chosen, because here we have an 
instance where the church is the strongest organization among the 

eople whom the invading nation is seeking to control and denational- 
ze and assimilate. i 

Dr. A. J. Brown, in his pamphlet on the “Conspiracy case” of 
1912 (p. 7), makes the following statement: The Japanese desire to 
control everything within their dominions, as foreign business men 
have learned to their cost. This is particularly true in Korea, where 
they deem it necessary to their plans to be absolute masters. Now the 
Japanese see in the Korean Church numerous and powerful organiza- 
tions which they do not control.” 

There is a natural solidarity of Christians (especially under our 
form of church lity) which they themselves have come to_appre- 
ciate, and which has been an obvious source of anxiety to the Govern- 
ment. The whole attitude of the Government toward the church in 
this present crisis is largely conditioned by a recognition of this 
solidarity and unity. A military government without experimental 
knowledge of Christianity, not appreciating fully its primary spiritual 
aim nor able to estimate properly the strength of the spiritual forces 
and factor involved, but fearing them, would natura y view with 
concern the fact that the largest and most thoroughly organized 
member of the body politic embraced at the same time the most 
enlightened and progressive portions of the populations. 

Admiral Mahan, in a letter to Dr. Brown, quoted in the pamphlet 
referred to above, says (“ Conspiracy, case,” p: 21): 

“The suspicion excited by Christian gatherings is not only natural 
but has been characteristic of non-Christian governments from the 
time of Rome. Sometimes it is well grounded, as in the case of the 
English Roman Catholics in the days of Elizabeth and James the First. 
Men bound together by close sympathies of vital religion are in a 
pate rere favorable to combination for other objects, as, for instance, 
patriotic Fes 

The Government apprehension of the power of church organization 
is clearly witnessed by the encouragement given to the propagation 
of Christianity by the Congregational Church, which has a form of 
polity devoid of unity and integration, and therefore easier to con- 
trol. It is under purely Japanese control. 

Presbyterian organization, with its self-government and unity, and 
Methodist organization, with its unity and its added relation to a 
foreign ecclesiastical body of great power, are both obnoxious to the 
Government, 

Another reason for the Government's suspicion of the church in 
Chosen is the fact that foreign influence exercises great power there. 
(It must be admitted that, while technically autonomous, the native 
church was dominated for a long period by foreign influence. But 
the church has rapidly come into its own, in its assemblies being able 
and ready on occasion to outvote the foreigners, and this very year 
marked a movement initiated by missionaries, for their actual with- 
drawal from any other than advisory participation in church assem- 


The whole number reported under arrest varies from 


blies.) The existence of this foreign influence has, beyond question, 


been an added irritation to the authorities, who felt that it was 
an obstacle in the way of the Japanization they wished to effect. A 
former governor general is reported to have said, “We can't have the 
missionaries here trying to make little Americans out of the Koreans,” 
thong Aay rk was not justified, but it indicated sufficiently the official 

0 a 

The immediate effect of the present disturbance, therefore, a dis- 
turbance in which Christians have taken a prominent part, has been 
to confirm and 8 en the suspicion which already existed inst 
Christianity. The fact that it has been in no sense a purely Christian 
uprising, and the further fact that it was not purely Christian in 
origin, will not offset the consideration that Christianity has apparently 

roved itself to be hostile to the Government. This interpretation of 

hristianity on the part of the Government must be borne in mind as 
an explanation of the . eee treatment of the church. Naturally the 
Government has issu no statement to this effect, but actions of 
officials speak louder than Government proclamations. The vice gov- 
ernor of Choong Chung Province, a Japanese, and, therefore, the real 
executive of the Province, called in prominent Koreans, including some 
Christians, and in a public meeting advised people to have nothing to 
do with Christianity, which was a Western rel ion, and not adapted 
to Orientals. Police officials are urging the same thing everywhere. 
The procurator, in making his case against Mr. Mowry at the public 
trial, said: “It is impossible not to suspect Christianity in the matter,” 

From the very first day of the demonstrations the officials have 
paid more attention to Christian participation than to that of any 
other class. Arrests of those ston f taking part in demonstrations 
and made upon the spot were naturally made without discrimination, 
but in the area! pate of general arrests which followed throughout the 
country, Christians have been singled out for marked discr mination, 
even before demonstrations have taken place, in many instances, 

Throughout the country the police immediately began to arrest 
pastors, elders, and other church officers. Sore of these have been 
released after weeks of imprisonment and examination, Sentences 
against others are being daily announced, even in the case of men who 
took no part in the demonstrations, ranging from six months to three 
years of penal servitude. Of course no apology is intended for those 
who took part in the uprising deliberately and expecting the conse- 
quences. e are emphasizing the fact of the wholesale arrest and 
beating of Christians simply because they are Christians. In some 
pace the men and women of the village were called together, all 

ose who admitted they were Christians were maltreated or arrested 
and the others sent away. Wayfarers met by soldiers and gendarmes 
are asked whether they are n beaten and abused on 
the admission of the fact. Korean tians remaining in the 
villages are given all sorts of announcements by local police and 
darmes. They are told that Christianity is to be exterminated, that 
all Christians are to be shot, that meetings are to be forbidden. It 
has been stated that Chunt wt is_to be completely abolished because 
it is a native religion, but that gn ag D because of its foreign 
affiliations, while not being abolished, will reduced by legislative 
restrictions to half its present size, ‘here is of course no uniformity 
in these announcements, but they are all evidently part of a cam- 
paign of intimidation. That they are not groundless statements is 
evidenced by the fact that 19 churches have been partly or wholly 
wrecked by soldiers; bells, furniture, Bibles, and hymn books being 
smashed or burned. Seven other churches have been burned to the 
ground. We have no record of churches of other missions involved 
except as noted below. 

The effect of this treatment varies in different localities. In some 
places worship is entirely suspended, church officers not under arrest 
are in hiding, and the SS be yp sacs are scattered. In some places 
church meetings have been forbidden; in others the services are con- 
tinued, but with reduced attendance and with police detectives and 
ig present; in still others the disturbances have had no effect on 
the con: tional gatherings, and many new inquiries are present 
attracted doubtless by the reputation for patriotism which Christians 
have acquired. It may be said that the local officials are always 
ready with some absurd explanation of the distruction of church 
8 such as that the Christians burn their own churches to show 
their abandonment of Christianity or that non-Christians burn them 
in hostility to Christians. 

Since the bringing in of additional troops from Japan things have 
grown incredibly worse. These troops were brought in with the 
avowed purp of “using severe measures,” and interprated in the 
light of facts this means a campaign of fire and sword and devasta- 
tion, the burning of whole villages accompanied in some instances 
with the massacre of inhabitants in the most approved style of Hun 
and Turk. At present writing attention is centered in a group of 
villages less than 50 miles from the capital. Two weeks after the 
first reports of village burning reached Seoul, investigation was made 
by foreigners. A party went to find the burned villages, and came on 
one still smoking. It had been burned the Mare before. At this 
village, called Chey Am Ni, the soldiers called the village men to- 
gether in the Methodist Church, about 30 men in a village of 40 
houses. Both Christians and non-Christians were present. The sol- 
diers then fired on those present to kill all possible and then burned 
the church building over the heads of dead and wounded, Six men 
broke through the wall of the burning building and tried to escape, 
but were bayoneted outside. Two women who had joined their hus- 
eee shot with the others. The village was then burned to the 
ground. 8 

The facts are personally attested by representatives from the British 
and American consulates, members of the Red Cross Society, and of 
the Patriotic League of Britons Overseas. Photographs were taken of 
ruins and burned and bayoneted bodies. These outrages had been going 
on for a period of two weeks and continued in that district till the 
very day of the unexpected inyestigation by foreigners. Four other 
devastated villages in the district have been visited and reports from 
11 others have been received. The same thing is being reported from 
other parts of Korea, and though the reports might have been received 
with incredulity under other circumstances, nothing is now too horrible 
to be believed. In all instances the hostility of the soldiers and gen- 
darmes and lice is directed against Christians. Christians in dis- 
tricts adjoining the devastated region have been tolil that the same 
thing would 1 to them, and over large areas tha people are sleep- 
ing out in the s without shelter at night because they dare not stay 
in their villages, which moy be burned over their heads at midnight and 
the inhabitants massacred, 

In one village the Christians were ordered to tear down the church 
building and told that unless they signed an agreement not to be 
Christians they would be arrested as insurgents, Profession of Chris- 


the effect that “the Japanese have a Teeling < ot 
akin to worship”! The a r of that article should a few 
months in the presence of the servants of the government of Chosen 
‘and | learn their opinion of everything American and Christian. 
of the country where the of terror is being main- 
ple dare not walk from one to another for fear of 


dare t work in th fields. tiulness of 
8 the men no in the Bh oe ge A 


“Even though not ai 8 

| instances of massacre and devasta 

know when the threat will be carried into effect. 

iran 75 — oe th aay given to these nearest outrages, 
8 a resi 0 e 

Government is taking relief fi 


before. The Ja excuse is that the e were called ic a a 
for instructions and in their efforts to es feked ouer a lamp and 
started the gration! Which leaves the massacres unexplained, 
but is a sample of the average police explanation accepted by the 
Japanese. 

go into further details in this report. The accom ng 
83 examined. But * can not be doubted that a per- 
eng — F under the 

su — revolt. 

3 Fan — tine old men and little children, breaking up meetings 
by armed .o aor and men, wholesale brutal treatment of those 


arrests, 
under arrest, threats and intimidation, and massacre are all being em- 
ployed to break the:spirit_of Christians and to prevent the spread Pot 
Christianity. These statements ‘are supported by photographs, signed 
statements, and narratives on file. 


THE OUTLOOK, 


APRIL 24, 1919. 
The 1 ces is in- 
creased Moy the fact that the finds’ critics of the 
administration in the ranks o fis own civil officals and in the Liberal 
— — Mot the military 

‘iticize what as 0 

reine, while. the journals of Ja — e extent of their 
a „ 
nthly published in Seoul a Japanese ‘but for the Koreans and in 
the Korean E ar 3 number — further — 

rohibited, and the editor arrested use a 

lication p: = — — ublished a | 


„there is, of course, 
ndence for the Koreans, though 


more R Viscount to, have .come out in favor of au- 
tonomy ; Suk ng ape them feel that the m — . oa 3 administration ought 
to give ce to the civil in the future, and that the military adminis- 
tration s made a failure in their colonial Bear As intimated 
above, 4 appre 2 of the 


‘taninded Japanese in 
Ngee extreme methods in Chos: 
It is that government — 
statement of Mr. Yamaga 


failing to to k rder. in the 
0 
the underlying causes’ of the 
recognize tha: 


“ Democracy 

2 — have been made in connection with the 

demo Oar and conflicting forces are at work to-day in 
Japan ns well as Korea; but we must not forget the most obvious fact 
that unless there is some marked change in Government pier or in 
the character of the administration, or both, mission work in Chosen 
faces a period of great limitation and difficulty. There are grave 


— ahead. 
administrato: E y that his return won ef from a trip to 
Tokyo." It had been ped tha: return would mark the announce- 
conciliatory measures; but, on contrary, the official an- 
—— is ie ‘the effect that thé n extent measures employed in 
the pa: apa fed by. Poon for utmost rigor, 2 = new law has oe 
rem e or gene ce o e 
— with jhe’ governor g 1 government an offense 
punishable 28 18 10 years one ott Sa servitude, and significantly and spe- 


reaches 
aa i the 9 * ha yesterday two automobile loads of Japa- 
ru — of Seoul shoutin 


cifically including foreigners in the rul 
The effect of the administration’s Reho pan at this time can 
oniy be conjectured, but there are those who feel justified in quoting 
a trite proverb 0 the effect that whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad.” 
Exursir XVII. 
A PERSONAL LETTER. 
y Dran Mn. : I hardly gn what to write. ‘Things ter- 
rib u these days. The country is still in the throes of revolu- 
tion. ‘he maries and stians are suffering mu 0 


The editor nearly had his ppressed over 1 
2 said they es need 8 on. 1 see 
and Korea are un Government con 


and the Govern- 
papers in Japan 


1 Td 3. fully 6,000 
wi 


th a brutal 

All they have done is to shout “ Long live Korea!” In some plaees 
there has been violence, throwing of stones, etc., but not at first. 
The Government up to the present has not done a thing but shoot and 


maim them. Of course it has told them to stop, but in no way has it 


z 
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-out the gendarme was 
settl 


JULY 17, 


come in touch with the leaders to see what could be done to sto 
awful affair. I am in disfavor because I have told Government Relais 
| a my article) that I believed in advaneed reforms. I do not believe 


te ind dence. 

I am sending letter via Shanghai. Nothing can get out like 
this “these days. Remember the trouble is we are under the heel of 
a militaristic exactly like the German. I was caught by 
some soldiers on Sunday. They soon et a me 5 L ae going to see R 
man who had been ba beaten by the po! is all your life's 
worth to ge into the country these days. h, Dh, Japan is is 8 Even 
the best Japanese Chri „ of course, — oo I know 
Japan now. Nationally a ive, Ubtsining | her ends at ali costs; if 
and love zuit er, they are used; if the foulest methods 


of Machiavelli are req 


they are emplo; and all is covered with 
a smiling lic. I know — rea — it : yed, 


suk me two years. 


exw 2 XXVIII. 
A PERSONAL LETTER. 
Arrt 30, 1919. 
„but there are still dis- 


Dear Mr. : Things are quiet in 
every day we see batches of prisoners from 
for examination. N 


the e brought 
cor ro 
churches pee or — D 


ser and 
in the higher 
Zoa have not returned to study so far. A ——— of our students 
in both colleges with which I am IPEVO aI still imprisoned, 
Er terrible thing happened at ss Ang miles from 8 
In a village there the men were . by the soldiers to go to the 
church on a Tuesday afternoon. About a dozen Christians and some 


twenty members of the N responded. When they were in the 
church the soldiers fired through the 5 and wounding 
the rahe Then the church was set on fire, flames set one-half 


of Hage on aoe ang the soldiers then set fire to the other half, 
All but three houses were destroyed. It is claimed that this was done 
in retaliation for r the Miling of * Peerage but so far as we can find 

killed at quite a distance from this + particular 


ement. We have heard hat the authorities have called the per- 


“peteators to task, and have started in to rebuild the village as repara- 


Exutair XXIX. 
A PERSONAL LETTER. i 
TOKYO, April 23, 1919. 
Dran Mn. : Mr. Mowry was arrested on April 4, and was de- 
tained in prison until the 19th instant, when he was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment at hard labor. but was ‘released on bail, pending 
the hearing of the appeal trial. The bared ag a inst Mr. Mowry was 


that of sheltering five Korean “ criminals,’ of allowing them t 
re seditious — on his or on Dr. “Moflett’s — Sarg One 
an 
* 


engyang, who was one of the si cy — e independence manifesto. 
‘At the trial Mr. Mowry admitted’ ese five men had each of them 
slept in his home on certain nigh tor ‘denied that he knew that the 
2 he Poll searching for them or t he knew that they were on 
— h he said he A it in regard to som 
Them. ha — a that Mr. Mowry has f ears been in the h habit 
of entert: S pinet friends—students and others—in his home in 


this way, and had entertained some-of these men before. Mowry stated, 
however, that the police had not notified ron ge that they were search- 
ing for these men, and that he did not th it was wrong or would 

ve been wrong unless he had known that the police did want them, 
have it should a borne in mind that the mere fact that a man is a 
Christian Korean is sufficient these days to lead the police to desire 
to arrest and inyes te him, 

The trial came off on April 15, no notice having been given either 
Mr, Mowry or Dr. Moffett, who was endeavoring to keep in touch with 
the case, until 2 p. m. of the 14th, when it was too late to secure a 
lawyer, as the nearest available lawyer lives in Seoul, and the trial was 
to take place at 10 a. m. on the 15th. So the case went to trial without 

a lawyer. ‘The public procurator asked for a sentence as above—the 
law map| up to two years’ imprisonment or a fine of yen 200. The 
judge took the case under advisement until ae 19th and then pro- 
nounced judgment as asked by the procurator. this time Dr. Mof- 
fett had engaged a Mr. Okobo to represent Mr. arene and an appeal 
was filed and granted, and Mr. Mowry was released on er 800 bail. 

In the Sans 5 over here in Japan, Mr, and I had been try- 

ng to Dr. F. Usawa, who was in charge of the Conspiracy 
rn with Dr. Hanai., On April 10 Mr. left Tokyo for Naga 
saki, — Dr. Usawa was e on a case, and there made a —.— 
tive arrangement with him. ese two lawyers are said to be the best 
criminal ta Sep. 2 in Japan, and Dr. Usawa, as you know, is a Christian, 
Mr. Uemura's church. Dr. Usawa returned to Tokyo on 
the. 15th. and I met him on that day and again on the 22d, yesterday, 
on his return from another case. „At this second interview I, acting on 
instructions from Chosen, definitely engaged Dr. Usawa to take char 
of the case—in age with Mr. Okobo. Dr. Usawa thinks that 
will be able to osen before the middle of May, and venteniay 
1 to „0 bo to try to get the case fixed for May 12. I 
also urged Dr. Usawa to go as soon as ble and stay as long as he 
rould, because he ought to see for himself the conditions in the country. 
I had a very frank talk with him and told him some of the happenings 
we had witnessed personally. He said he would go to Chosen with an 
apen mind and * all he cow 

Mr. after he saat Dr. Usawa in nog v , crossed over to 
Chosen. I. 3 because it was necessary some one to may to 
portos arrangements with Dr. Usawa, and aiso because 

rown is due here soon to make ar ents for the Tokyo World's k 

Sunday School Convention, stayed on. At first it seemed that every 
avenue of approach to influential Japanese was blocked, However, 

within the last week a good many facts as to-the real condition ot 
affairs in Korea haye begun to come out even in Japan, as the inclosed 
clipping from the Japan Advertiser will indicate. This has led to a 
— on the part of many influential Japanese that the censorship 
has prevented the real state of affairs from being known; and it it having 
been re ed that missionaries from Korea are in Tokyo, Tam 
to receive invitations from a number of such men to meet ny pee | 
tell them what the situation is from our 53 This I am doing. 
because it is the only means we have of bettering the terrible situation 
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now obtaining, Already the Federated Council of l Churches had decided 
to send two men to Chosen, one of any is ; the other is not 
decided. Also an r. have asked me me to meet them on 
the 25th to talk over the situation, and they sa: Log they too will 
pau robabl pens over 1 some esi 1 wilt 2 8 of ae 

ere are a ma ng signs that a nge in public 
opinion in Japan, which — been fed with falsified reports, may be 


brought about. 
APRIL 26, 1919. 
Yesterday, as indicated above, I met Baron and Dr. 
Thery were fg age also Mr. of the Japan Peace Society, and 


Senile wrod be sent over. Mr. I urged them 
tc nine thie. Shien inna oe soon as These two gentlemen were 
absolutely in ignorance of what is aone in Korea, and I think the 

ce did good. This morning I met Mr. talked with 


conferen: a 
him for ‘about an hour. His sympathies are \ seen with the Koreans 
things: First, that 


let the newspapers of New York, Paris, and aod Landon 
W sR ä ible, 
them u pan to ie, 
the American and Bri British Governments ought to be approa to gor 
them to bring — on Japan to change her policy in this 
He urged me eak to .` In all these conferences we 55 
declined to es Ms about the political side of the question and have tried 
to 1 very plain . 9 og part in ea rai 5 
we try to make very we we do ha righ a 
of the 5 n Pie A fe N Sa 
I feel repaid for co: g for another reason also—I have met so many 
t and fair-minded Japanese that I am forming a juster A —.— of 
heir character as a whole. If zuna could only throw off militari 
there would be great hope for her 


APRIL 30, 1919. 


Since writing you on the 23d oot events have taken place 
rapidly. The first is the * teva by Count Hasegawa that atrocities 
have occurred in Chosen. send other extracts 


Ap se] tory. 
— 3 — addition to the information that these articles contain is that 
happenings have eccurred in many other places in Chosen, accord- 
ins 32 reports whick have been brought to us by trustworthy Koreans. 
T inclose an account of one that is said to have occurred in the town 
which is about 110 miles north ef we have 
88 n church there, and the report was b 
‘well and who is trustworthy. These are but 


Our interview with an important 8 of the Government was 


at once more int and satisfact His attitude was most cordial 
and receptive, and tho of course, official tion made it im- 
possible for him to give detailed statements rega! g the Government's 


licy, he indicated vith great clearness what that policy was 


osen. The interview began by a statement on of our rea- 

sons for the belief that in pressing 2 agitation Korea a dis- 

ss fonate amount of Be wp Basin gg against Christi- 

to a statement of what er us to be some of the 

— iie reasons why Christians d taken rt in —— movement 

und a statement of our 8 rding the future of Christian 
work in Korea, Mr. 


the effect that the Government 
had no intention of Prei a e | tween Christians and 
Christians, but while there was some Epa to believe that Christians 


t 
forms when the trouble broke out in Korea, and therefore there was 
nothing else te do but suppress it, after which 
to make definite reforms, which he was not at liberty to state 

detail. He said the Government has no anti-Christian bia 8 that 
lower officials often fail to convey the Government's ideas 
out orders in the proper manner. After quiet is restored Bas Bt Nee 
ae 2 officials will 6 Revs Pep that nied Ja s — — 

every way as 8, w s yo apanese in 

the home country, but that this ideal . oA realized in “one 
jump.” Korea is not like Egypt and India. There 2 British are gov- 
erning aliens. Here Koreans And da aa nese are of one stock ori, nally, 
and must ultimately be accorded similarity of treatment. 
racial discrimination all over the world, even in Paris. It as not 


ore: as in dapan proper, pe authorized us to tell the Koreans that 
real reforms would be made. We regre 9 
the Koreans would not credit the statement, even e in m us, and 
oa not commit ourselves to any course of action. in the case 

A A Gas Anat Rope that ie Anges of Ueetr Olas T St eat 
our earn ope 0 which he y 
Rivored might soon be realixed, and we left with him a 8 the docu- 
ment outlining some of the reasons of the present agitation, a copy of 
which was forwarded to you in my last letter. 

You will be interested to know that the council of federated churches 
of Japan is sending two Japanese pastors in company with Mr. Gilbert 
Bowles, of the Friends’ mission, to Korea to get some first-hand infor- 
mation. These gentlemen expect to arrive in Seoul about the 21st of 

ay. 


Since arriving in Kobe we have learned that in spite of Gov. Gen. 
H wa’s assurance on April 27 that atrocities would stop, and also 
in spite of the above statement that the Govern: 
Christian bias, the burning of churches still continues, Whether or not 
the Government has an anti-Christian bias we are convinced that the 
acts of its servants show a distinct and vicious bias against Chris- 


Exam XXX. 
A PERSONAL LETTER, 


tion, which may help you to correct an Scere that bave been 

wrong. The telegraphic news from not 5 been reliable, 
and that many wild rumors have gone 

In regard to missionaries 5 in the ee e uprising 

e slightest truth have not even known what was 

the events were pulled off in most cases, We 

have * — many men come to us for advice as to how they should 


has been to talk frankly of our non participation in the matter, of =~ 
the church in the movement, and of the 


fact that the 
jooks to the 


8 of the church for tical propaganda. None the less, the 

tual pra P nani and acq ao . ristians all aa the country 
Rave OROT the atreagent and most effective channel political eff 
after the independence movement won the confidence ri Phe Christian 
leaders. The names of Pastor ————, of———, and of 
of „of the original manifesto, did more to turn the bearts of 
the Christians all over the country i] the movement than anything 
else. TNE infiuence is by the oficials and missionary in- 
spire 8 ins — It is a Korean movement in method, in 
sp os n ma 

the Christian 88 is right in the midst of the movement no 
= ne win deny. ee that a 5 large number of our most in- 
rs, TS, p: 

Ta now is clear r praos that they have been making their influence 
elt. It is evident the cien 


ouch with 

the self-determination of small nations could be applied to 
this strategie time. The 

a — guns would 3 mae 


2 The Christian community contains men able to do 
„ ‘orward if the way is opened. a 
church is strongest along the Manchurian border Provinces, and thus 


the demonstrations were under way. ssionary would have bad 
the faith or foolhardiness to attack ai of the strongest military 
3 in the . without a sword or a gun or any financial back- 
or political friends. The Koreans have evidently made 
up their minds that yrei would rather die than go on as they are, and 
so they are committing suicide on Japan's doorstep in protest, in 
the oriental fashion. “ Self-determination or self-extermination ” 
spirit of the movement. 
to the extent of the movement there are two possible views. The 
8 have occurred day and night. Market days, especia where 
there were thousands of le assembled and arrest was most difficult, 
were especially used. hoolboys cate —— the land have struck, and 
only those . the police can lay absolute hands on have been induced 
to return to their books, and then their pias has been la pretense. 
Great pieier of farmers have to sow crops. Merchants have 
refused to open their till forced to do so day after day at the 
point of the 8 As communications are cut off we can not be 
sure as to KAR is going on now, but the streams of prisoners that 
come in day by day now, after two months of incessant uprisings would 
indicate that 8 little hamlet is involved more or less. Usually the 
method has been for the villages of a township to send in all their 
they ha men to a central market on a day fixed, and there, all together, 
have gone to the official offices and shouted their "throats sore, 
a tad Korea.” Province and most of the large 
mergea l out the whole land have had their demonstration, 
High 7 “oe, rie and poor, 3 — Buddhist, and Confucian, 
church schools and Japanese ant schools without distinction, have 
ne — 5 the demonstra lingly facin ay Seog or imprisonment, or 
ting, sheltering neither ives nor their families alf in hopes 
that somehow the voice of the oppressed would reach the ear of a 
merciful God and gain the help ved a * newly dedicated to the cause 
of liberty and justice. 

The means used to sup 3 the revolt have been unmerciful. In 
fact, the movement has probably reached its Beir at proportions largely 
because of cruel methods of officials 3 their attempt to crush it. 

tfulness much that has taken 


8 
, and — * Where the crowds seemed too threatening they have 
by shooting 


djspe 

reference to guilt or nonguilt. 
cruel, Trials have been run so . onl and official beating adminis- 
tered with little care as to whether the men beaten were the men who 
were in the demonstrations or not. All were in sympathy, no doubt, and 
it has been on this supposition that this indiscriminate punishment has 
been so freely administered, Fae it is netan to punish a man for what 
he has not done. Old men have been laid hold on and beaten in substi- 
tution for their sons „ and for neighbors who were leaders 
ae fled and — 9 a arrest. Wives have thus beaten and 

to compel them to produce their husbands. Many 


cast into prison to 
farmers have been told that they would be beaten and released, so 
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that they could go back to their farming. But they have often been 

yen 90 strokes with such cruelty that they have had to be carried 

ome in stretchers. Tales of rape are now coming in frequently. Tor- 
ture to extract information seems common. How many have been 
killed outright no one can estimate. ‘There haye been many in this 
district. Most of our Christian leaders seem to have been imprisoned 
before the 3 was resorted to. The only Christian killed here in 
this city was killed by kicks on the back of the neck during the process 
His funeral was the biggest that this city has ever seen and 
the non-Christian community joined with the Christians in singing gospel 
songs as they went along, guarded by a heavy military escort. one of 
our churches in this Province have been burned, but there are undeni- 
able testimonies of the burning of large churches in various districts of 
the north of here. One well authenticated case of barbarism was in 
—, where 20 or 25 Christians were shut up in their church, shot 
down first, and then burned up in their building. This was done, it 
is claimed, by the new soldiers who have recently arrived. 4 Korean 
woman would rather die than expose her naked body in ways not con- 
formable to local custom. But it seems to be the common delight of 
official depravity just now to humiliate our Christian women by strip- 
ping them and beating them while naked. This may be claimed to be 
merely n process of searching their persons, but the effect is maddening 
on the Korean masses. 

The evident attempt on the 


of arrest. 


of some officials and most of the 
semiofficial press to put the blame for this trouble on the mission- 
aries has taken various forms and had several results. The arrest of 
Mr. ————————_ has aro’ sympathy all over the country. The 
most reserved sections of the old ———————— communities have been 
touched by this as perhaps by nothing that has ever happened. The; 
know what missionaries do, and such persecution in connection wi 
their patriotic movement for independence has given an open door 
where we have never had welcome, isslonaries have been beaten 
and treated in humiliating ways frequently. The press is full of ridi- 
cule because of what they pretend to think has been the gross mistake 
of the American missionaries in leading the Koreans into this strife 
and bloodshed when even a fool would have had better sense. But, 
as might be expected, such articles don’t fool the men who are put- 
ting the demonstrations through. The true position of the mission- 
aries is probably more of a matter of discussion over the nation than 
ever before and all to the good of the cause we represent. It looks 
now as though the biggest kind of a landslide were headed toward 
the church. Of course, this is largely political, but the nation knows 
now what Christianity and the church are, and most of those who 
are coming in are ready for both the patriotic leadership of their 
Christian brethren and also for the full religious life which they have 
for years known to be the only true way ar life, but have refused for 
various reasons. Reports of church attendance doubling in various 
laces are more and more frequent ngut in -the midst of the most 
istressing police surveillance, Some churches, where all the leaders 
are in prison, are 5 closed, but in general the work of the 
Gospel is going right on, even though it has impossible for mis- 
sionarles to go to them. In one place a policeman was intrusted with 
the task of searching the churches of a district. He went about in- 
structing the population that now is the time that all should become 
Christians. Another story which came yesterday, also, is that at one 
of the near-by demonstrations where a policeman, Korean, was given 
a gun by a Japanese gendarme and ordered to shoot, he shot into 
the air until ordered to use the gun as a club. He rushed madly 
toward a defenseless and harmless old 1 with uplifted 
gun and brought it down with a crash on the stone wall at her side. 
The gunstock was splintered and the gun a wreck. 

The question as to whether the uprising is justifiable or not may 
be questioned by some. All agree that the Japanese have given the 
Koreans such an awakening in the last 10 years as they would not 
have attained in a hundred all by themselves. A reliable, clean 
government, better commercial enterprises, railways, and auto roads, 
mail service and telegraph, newspapers and public schools, courts of 
pra and reliable laws, have been given Korea in a day by Japan. 
jut the missionary enterprise and the Japanese invasion have united 
in awakening the nation, and now the time comes when they refuse 
taxation without representation, object to search of their homes and 
persons ne sr common police, A N against being beaten without 
trial, having their lands seized by the Government without rompe 
sation for the building of good roads, resent baying the so-call 
reliable, clean Government break down wherever Japanese interests 
arè involved; they abominate the system of public prosecution forced 
upon their every Somay by the semiofficial organization that is 
undermining the chastity of the nation, Their mail is searched and 
seized at any small 9 Commercial’ ente 
but under such conditions as to render Koreans 
mercial slaves of the Japanese overlords. 


Christian and non-Christian schools have been 


editor, How can any intelligent human being so garble facts in their 
papers, while admitting that they do so at the order of the wers 
that be? New roads are goon. but the Koreans, who have built them 
without proper remuneration at the point of a sword in great gangs 
of forced labor, do not appreciate them. 

Koreans justly feel outraged that Japan limits their right to have 
good schools of higher than h-school grade, and then refuses to let 
their best sons go abroad to get an education, except a limited number 
who are kept under Japanese tutelage in Tokyo. Japanese salaries for 
men in the same work throughout the whole Government system are 
twice what Koreans get. And yet it is the Koreans who pay the taxes. 
The progress is fine and the ship rides high on the wave, but it has 
become unbearable to the galley slaves in the hold. 


— 


EXHI IT XXXI. 
A PERSONAL LETTER. 
APRIL 30, 1919. 
My Dear Dr. : No new village burnings in this locality re- 
cently, and the Government is doing some relief work for the worst 
cases here now. A committee representing all westerners living in 
Seoul met yesterday, and has called a mass meeting of all foreigners 
for to-morrow at the United States consulate general to plan for sup- 


plementing the Government aid. 
which to eat it, or a dish in which to cook it; no bedding, no clothes 


They have rice, and not a spoon with 


but those in which the 


stood when the massacre took place, and th 
fled from the burning 1 voll! 


ouses as they were, It makes your blood boil! 
(better not give the name), in north P. X., was 
burned the other ht, and the Christians were not allowed to try to put 
out the fire. Ten thousand dollars would not replace it. “ How long, 
O Lord, how long?” 

No school for us this spring, but I have enough to do. 
diers here in Seoul, garrisoning the city itself, though there has been 
no violence or even shouting here for weeks. 

To-day's Seoul Press reports that a Korean was sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude for leading a band of agitators and throwing 
stones at a police box on March 26. That means that the new law 
imposing imprisonment for 10 years for disturbing public order, a copy 
of which you have, is retroactive. When the new law was promulgated 
on April 15 no date was given from which it took effect. But it was 
stated then that under the existing Jaws the maximum penalty was two 
years, so we conclude that it is the plan to apply the new law to cases 
that are now in the courts, 


More sol- 


hat should be done to make thi ceful, he said; “All 

w. 0 one to make things pea e said; “* ou Japanese 

Lyric Christians ; then get a new start.” I will not 
th their his cell in the 


word for Jesus Christ.” 
V. 


— . 


Exuisit XXII. 
OF JAPANESE IMPERIALISM IN KOREA. 
(By a Britisher.) 


THE FAILURE 


Japanese imperial rule, but also because of the nature and thod i 
the revolution itself. Desp * eeered 


manifesto” was circulated in the near-by districts by carriers, but in 
outlying places was posted Japanese mail and on hand for the day of the | 
demonstration. The method followed was that of passive resistance, ' 
No violence was resorted to. Throughout the length and breadth of | 
the land the people contented themselves with speeches in favor of 
independence, with waving of Korean flags of the old régime, and with 
shouts of “ Mansai.” 

The 33 men whose signatures were affixed to the manifesto gathered 
in Seoul on the ist, read their manifesto, and, after celebra the 
event by a dinner, wey a sng the Japanese police and offered 
themselves for arrest. The police, marveling, assented, but soon found 
that they had a heavier task ahead of them, as reports were flashed by 
wire from the Provinces, telling of demonstrations in all the large 
centers. The avowed aim of the demonstration was to protest against 
Japanese rule and gy —.— the world at large of the Korean nation-wide 
desire for political independence. The Japanese authorities, taken abso- 
lutely by surprise, could think of no method of ox Sica? than military 
force, and for several days the soldiery ran amuck, creating great hayoc, 
But the Koreans, true to their prearranged plan, bore it all with stoic 
fortitude and only in very exceptional circumstances retaliated in kind. 
The rancor which such uncalled-for severity engendered in the minds of 
the Koreans was not likely to be softened by the governor general's 
. in which he declared that Japan and Korea are per- 
‘ectly united into one Lenar power—a power which constitutes one of the 
rincipal factors in the league of nations,” and in which he appealed 
o all Koreans to“ exert themselves for the harmonious unification and 
coordination of the two in order to 8 in the great work of 
humanity and righteousness as one of the leading powers of the world.” 

Here, then, is a new thing under the sun—a passive revolution—re- 
markable enough for thinking men to take notice of. At this time, when 
the two aar Anglo-Saxon ples are EARNE together for the prin- 
ciples of liberty and nationalism, for treaty obligations, and the rights 
of small nations safeguarded therein, for a pacific as against a military 
rule, 20,000,000 Koreans make their sober appeal on these very points, 
and especially to these two nations. Their independent national life 
was throttled by Japan 10 1 ago, despite the fact that it had been 
guaranteed by treaty. During 10 years they have been under the heel 
of a military government, which has destroyed all initiative, and which 
her well-wishers feared has almost driven out all hope of her ever re- 
gaining a place in the sun. The gg seco had excuse for believing that 
cae ie of military rule and im 1 education had finally suc- 
ceed in crushing all national aspiration. But surely not even the 
apanese statesmen could deceive himself into believing 


sullen unforgetfulness. 

Korea can not 2 her history. She can not forget that for nearly 
4,000 years she has n a self-governing State. It is true that she was 
long tributary to China, and received most of her civilization from this 
t center of eastern culture. But she 8 herself that throughout 

t all she maintained her autonomy, e cherishes the memory of 
those generals who succeeded in d ear t China, and does not 
forget the progress in art and science w. ich she made independently 
before her devotion to Chinese culture stultified her own native genius. 
It is natural enough, too, for her to remember that Japan received 
much of her civilization from the common Chinese source through the 
medium of Korea. It was a Korean scholar who first taught Japan the 
Chinese classics. Korean priests carried to Japan her national Buddhist 
religion. It is believed, too, that the Japanese official dress was 
fashioned upon Korean models. And there is no question that the skill 
of the Japanese potter was directly borrowed from old Korea. 

For several centuries Korea had lagged behind her two great neigh- 

. Her officials were selfish despots, who crushed the people, and 

by their system of su preerian and extortion put a premium on ignorance 
and incompetence. e young Korean refers to this period with a keen 
sense of shame, but also with suppressed resentment that the sins of a 
psst age should be added upon him. His resentment is the more un- 
el when he considers that the autonomy she maintained through 
4,000 years—an autonomy that even great China respected—should at 
last have been wrested from her by the nation that drew much of its 
ancient civilization through her medium and whose modernism is only 
a few decades in advance of her own. 


1919. 


The events that led to annexation are well known. The Chino- 
Japanese War left Ja mistress of the Bast, and for her own safety 
she demanded that Korea should maintain absolute neutrality and be 
relieved of her annual tribute to China. Danger arose, however, from 
another source, for Russia pushed her political influence too far south 
for Japan’s peace of mind. The result was the Russo-Japanese War 
for the avowed purpose of maintaining Korean independence. The out- 
come, however, was a Japanese protectorate over Korea, with the 
transfer to Japan of Korea's foreign relations. A secret protest 5 
Japanese interference made by the Emperor of Korea to The gue 
Conference in 1907 led to the dethronement of the rel; monarch 


and the tightening of the chain about Korea. The tion of 
Prince Ito in Harbin by a Korean and repeated revolts in the peninsula 
finally gave Japan the excuse for annexation in 1910. It was done 


on a plea of necessity. Korea was the eastern core of contention, 
and so long as she remained independent and so III fitted to govern 
herself, the peace of the East was threatened. So Japan, in the flush 
of her victory over a European power, became the n of the 
2 of the East and inaugurated her assumption of the new role 
y the annexation of Korea. During the 10 years that have inter- 
vened she has successfully preserv the peace, but only, to use a 
homely simile, as a housewife preserves her summer fruit. She plucks 
it from its living stem and, adding enough s to keep it sweet 
throughout its captivity, corks it Pmi down to keep it from external 
Influences. It looks good enough and pro: well for the 
rospective consumer, but once the top is off the ferment begins. 
apan made no mean showing in the bottling-up process, nor did she 
stint the sugar. But there was never a shadow of doubt who the 
ultimate consumer should be. en now that the lid has sprung for 


begun. 
orea has much to its credit. She 


ernor genera! 8 a well-got-up annual rt English on 
reforms and pro in Korea. ach year there been found ma- 
terial sor pub. iaon Japan 8 an carried out suc- 
cessfully a progressive program o: rovemen WAYS, way: 
~d and communications, these Rave in in number and 


ha rbo 

efficiency sufficient to merit the gratitude of the native and the praise 
of the outsider. Abuses in the eee in the collection 
of taxes, and in the law courts have been remedied. Agriculture, trade, 
and industry have been encouraged. The number of hospitals has been 
increased and the police hygienic 5 have im 
conditions. The educational system been extended and made 
form. Finance has been ced on a more stable basis and abuses in 
the currency rectified. ese and such like reforms have compelled 
the Korean to thankfully acknowledge his debt to Japan. 

But there are other aspects of the Japanese administration that 
tempt the patriotic Korean to greater th: ‘ulness, inasmuch as they 
have fo Korea to still nurture beneath a mask of political indiffer- 
ence a hatred of Ja and a national aspiration which has burst 
forth at the first shadow of an opportunity. Mill 


nd and force to fix his ho 
upon “the day” when his “national aspirations shall be accorded 
utmost satisfaction.” The military rule has not left him even the 
a of beets. Every man's movements are under the in itorial 
scrutiny of police and L mg All public meetings and society 
organizations are governed by law. A mee to discuss world events 
is an impossibility ; a democratic remark would inevitably mean a clash 
with officialdom. ree speech is unknown. Two years ago three stu- 
dents of the Pyengyang Union Christian Conon were arrested for 
making some liberal remarks in a valedictory address, and the literary 
society of that college was forced to discontinue. It goes without say- 
ing that the press is muzzled. No as ve y Korean can find 
a medium for the — of his ideas. One the brightest of 


yenaenca manifesto, oreans, there are no more 
one or two in Korea proper, and some four or five issued by 

college stuđents in Japan. Newspapers in 

J of Christian 


spanten; and even in the case of 
editor is forbidden to publish paragraphs on world events, 
Religious freedom is 


ps 

to the faults inherent in a military system that subordinate o 
tend to interfere eyen here. But interfere they do, cularly in the 
country districts. The administration encoura uddhism as the 
national religion, and the outcry against Christians and the Christian 
missionaries which followed the present revolt is symptomatic of a 
deep-seated prejudice. At the present time all Christians are under 
suspicion, and non-Christians recognize that a profession of Christianity 
is tantamount to courting official disfavor. 

The self-interestedness of the Imperial Japanese rule in Korea is 
well exemplified in the educational system. A study of it discovers 
three determining principles: (1) Koreans be converted into 


Ja „ (2) emphasis shall be laid upon a technical education, but 
(3) Koreans shall not be intrusted with a liberal higher education. In 
study 


language except the Korean script. This subject is given no more than 
two periods every second day, so that if the Korean child still under- 
stands his native tongue it is despite his education. Korean history 


duly impressed upon the yowe] minds by the full regali 
sword—of his Japanese teachers. The second aim of laying emphasis 
harm. The Koreans 


go hand in 

But it is 655 h 

defective. It is in the inter- 

Other than the three special coll x 
Ver 


Jaw, medicine, and technical, there are neither academies, colleges, nor 
a university provided by the government in Korea. The academies 
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that existed before annexation have been abolished and replaced by 
“higher common schools of a much lower standard. 

Not only is it in the system of education that the Koreans criticize 
the admi tion but in the inadequacy of the number of schoals pro- 
vided for the population, and especially in view of the diserimina tian 
in this respect made in favor of the Japanese residents in Korea. The 
following table will show the statistics for the year 1916 as published 

the governor general’s annual report, together with a comparative 
statement of Protestant mission schools : 


Comparative statistics of schools in Karea for Koreans and Japanese 
(with statistics of mission schools). 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS FOR KOREANS. 


CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 


Kind of school. 


The above table shows that for a Korean population of 17,500,000 


the Government has ed no more than 447 sch 


this there has been provided for the 


panese of receiving 34,100 
scholars, or one-ninth of the population. This does not mean dat 3 
Koreans are unwilling to educate their bo The gavernor general 
reports the existence of no fewer than 21, old-type village schools, 

e the elements of education to some x boys, 

? Christian schools, 

But it is — higher-grade school system that receives most criticism 
get a higher standard of 
ample provision is made for their numbers. 


— 
public-school 
whereas the Ja 
receiving 992 
the charge of 
Korean the benefits of higher education, Here again the excuse can 
not be made that Koreans are indifferent to her education, for in 
ces. The much sus- 


pected and ed tian church has stepped into the breach and. 
with its 31 academies an , receives yearly alm 4.000 
students. If it be that the vernment encourages young Ko- 


Erse aeret from the stigma of race disc 
em 3 
nother example of this “race discrimination“ is to be found in her 
appointments. This is the natural outgrowth of her 
depends upon the edugational system for an excuse 
tinvance. he ignorance and incapacity of the Korean offi- 
the former was made the excuse for the wholesale 
employment of Japanese in the higher official service. It was fondly 
ho 10 Kareans that as the years went by and their stronger men 
acquired more experience and were educated under the Japanese admin- 
istration the higher official positions would be thrown d to them, 
The opposite has been fao pory and practice of the Japanese. In 
1910, 6 out of 13 provin governors were Korean, now there are 
only three. At that time all district magistracies were held by Koreans, 
now at least one-seventh of the largest districts are governed by 
Japanese magistrates, and even in some places the village provostship 
has-been transferred to Japanese bands. The number of judgeships 
that have gone to the Koreans is very small, and all school principas 
are Japanese. The story is the same in ewn public department. ut 
it is not only in the filling of offices that the discrimination appears 
but also in the dignity and remuneration attaching thereto. The 
Japanese officials of the same rank receive 40 per cent higher salaries 
than the Kore: and in addition allowances for colonial service. This 
may happen in the case of men who graduate from the same school. 
One need not labor to point that the Japanese regard selves as the 
superior race. It appears no less among the educated than among the 
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lower classes. The most dignified Korean official, if met by a Japanese 
stranger, would invariably conscious of the other’s sense of superi- 
ority, and in the same business office the overbea manner of the 
Japanese to their Korean assistants is evident enough even to the 


nese settlers. For this reason th 
increasing year by year. The bankin 
greatly extended and improved and is 989 proving a boon to 
he natives. But it is surely unfortunate that, with the ible excep- 
the Kanjo Bank, all the rs and nine-tenths of the 
It is this wholesale sayy engine 3 of the Korean 


system of the peninsula has been 


tion of 
clerks are. Japanese. 


ae that engenders the disaffection which recen shown itself. 
his coming as it does from a eople who are so strongly urging their 
policy of “no race discrimination” is, to say the least, an aspersion 
on Japanese sincerity. Discrimination runs thro whole impe- 
rial policy, is Se gee in their private business en rises, and is per- 
“petuated by their school system. For not only are Ja 5 

0 uca- 


rean children 2 in their schools, but the stan 
tion is higher for the Japanese than it is for the Korean. 
1 1 or a oe ge we demonstration War ren oF 3 nee 
o be sou then, in the persevering spirit, in the Korean’s sense o 
humiliation, and in a due appreciation of the evils and deficiencies of 
the present administration. It has an immediate cause which will be 
noted below, but the movement is by no means “a sporadic revival of 
triotism, based upon false reports and instigat by a few indi- 
viduals.” ‘There are three classes 8 involved, but a fourth 
followed spontaneously and swept all Korea into the movement. 
(A) The. Japanese lay the chief blame upon a sect ed “The 
Church of the Heavenly Way.” Their creed is a simple one of two 
lines, which, however, may not be as colorless as it looks: 


Who waits on God shall wield God’s might; 
Who ne'er forgets all things come right. 


Forgets what? To the initiated this may hold more than a religious 
meaning. Be that as it may, it is worth nothing that this sect has 
been in existence, under this name, since annexation. Its membership 
exceeds a million. On three gala days enormous crowds gather in the 
capi NETER throughout the country, ostensibly to worship, but in reality 
to perpetuate the spirit of patriotism and incidentally to provide the 
. organization for à ünited effort when “the day” should arrive. The 
sect is ayowedly politico-religious, and their prominence in the recent 
demonstrations is easily accounted for. ; 

(B) The same can not be said of the native Christian church. For 
many years the Korean Christians have been without hope in this world. 
So lacking bas been their interest in political affairs that the chief 
tenet of their faith has been the second coming of Christ. The Japanese 
themselves have been severe in their criticism of the “other worldli- 


the Toraen against Japan. 

able to think or act inde 

Christians in the reyolt t the more en = . — and 

more sensitive natures are to nd who but a 

pig aroma deny that political wisdom might be expected even ma 
ristian 

( sd The third class involved consists of Koreans abroad. Students 
and business men in Japan, China, Russia, and America can not fail 
to Pe influenced by the present world movements. The problems of the 
peace conference are their problems. Most of them have left Korea 
as a protest against Japanese rule, and it is inevitable that corre- 
spondence with friends in Korea should have nourished the patient but 
persistent anticipations of “the day.” 

(D) The educated Koreans are to be found in one or the other of 
the above classes, or in the Buddhist faith. Little mention has been 
made of the part played by the Buddhists in the rising, but two of 
their leading priests signed the declaration of independence and demon- 
strations took place in many of their monasteries, But it was not 
from the educated classes alone that the protest came. Despite the 
censorship of the Japanese press, which left many places completely 
isolated, the country people spontaneously rose throughout the whole 
land. This can only be explained by the assumption that it needed 
an a rumor to rouse the national spirit from its seeming lethargy. 
Old men and ignorant peasants joined in the demonstration. For- 
bidden oracles and prophecies were brought from the recesses of the 
past and discussed. Wai Wane Sam Nyunm Ka Jung Pal Nyun,” 
a 500-year-old prophecy, is now interpreted as meaning “a Japanese 
3 or three years” 8 to the protectorate 1907-1910), 
“Bight years’ rule by ‘ (Kain being e name ef the present 
reigning sir 8 Bae and this the eighth year of his reign}. Such like 
oracles are the common possession of the peasant class and the Bible of 
the old men. Omens and portents are gagorly sought. During these 
days the hils around resounded to shouts of “ Mansai” by 
an unseen host. Stra maneuvers of Japanese and of old Korean 
flags have been report and taken as good omens. We may laugh 
at the superstition, but we are forced to note the fact that a nation- 
wide revolution could be evoked on such slim evidence. The merest 
semblanee of an opportunity was eagerly grasped which might bring 
relief from their oppressive rule. 

The immediate reason for the revolt is the idea that Korea may 
share in the N of the principle of national self- determination. 
Koreans feel that at last the world is going to be offered another 
opportunity to revive just national ideas. Times have chan, since 
Japan took over Korea. They feel that it is no lon; either justifiable 
or possible to maintain the peace of the East by a form of government 
that crushes avery 9 aspiration of a people of 20,000,000 
souls, It was in the hope that the world might learn the true state 
of affairs in Korea, in the hope that even the statesmen gathered in 

Paris might learn it, that the present movement was launched, 


not predict. 
‘instance, will respond to the reasonable and restrained 
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The revolution was o by a committee of 33 leaders, who 
issued a manifesto calling upon Koreans everywhere to unite, stating 
their aims, and counseling peaceful methods. The three main clauses 
read as follows: y 

(1) What we as a nation desire is justice, human rights, a fair 
chance to life, and scope for legitimate ideals. a 

(2) We ourselves to the last man and the last hour to see 
that a fair statement of our ple's mind is given to the world. 

(3) Let us look to 3 that we do all things orderly, molesting 
no one, and respecting property. 

In pursuance of this policy the Korean demonstrators have insti- 
tuted a passive revolution, ith empty hands, save for the carrying. 
of a small Korean flag, with nothing but shouts of “ Nr 
liye Korea! —the movement has been remarkable for its freedom from 
violence on the part of the Koreans. They no arms and would 
have been at the mercy of the Japanese military had they resorted to 
force, The marvel is that they were able to endure to the end and 
refuse to retaliate inst the brutal methods which the administra- 
tion has taken to subdue the disturbances. 
let loose in many places and ee havoc among the most innocent. 
Churches have been wrecked.and men hurried to jail on the merest 
pretext. The usual brutal methods of police investigation have been 
adopted, and men have come out of the police stations so bruised and 
battered as to be unfit for work for days. A strike or two in the 
capital, the refusal of the storekeepers to open their doors, the closing 
of schools, and frequent demonstrations in favor of independence—that 
has been the extent of the revolt. Thousands are in jail, and thou- 
sands more are carrying on the work which their organizers began. 
There seems to be_no disposition to give up until some promise of 
reform is given. The. Japanese have, unfortunately, made up their 
minds to suppress the revolt by force and intimidation. It remains to 
be seen who will win out. 

The question of the fitness of the Korean people to govern them- 
selyes has much to the fore. Fears have been expressed that if 
a left Korea alone to-day, the result would be anarchy and 
Bolshevism. That there would be factions no one will deny—is there 
any country in this old world where there are not? But that Koreans 
would go to extremes no one who knows their peace-loving character 
will grant. It is manifestly unfair to saddle upon new Korea the 
faults of a former autocratic e. have changed. Koreans 
of Sore standing and ability have received their education in Japan 
and America. They have received American ideals through American 
missionaries. The Japanese system has not tended to produce big 
men, but despite it capable men are to be found. The government of 
a church differs a prety from the administration of a country, but the 
fundamental faculty is the same, If the ability shown by the Korean 
Christians in their church courts is any criterion, one might even 
hope for their successful administration of national affairs. The very 
efficiency and course which they have shown in their present revolt 
is no mean proof of their ability, and the unanimity with which all 
classes throughout the entire land followed the lead of thelr com- 
mittees show a remarkable power of organization and a wonderful 
willingness to be led. The Koreans are divided in their political aims, 
Some desire a form of self-government under the suzerainty of Japan 
along the lines of Britain’s self-governing dominions. Others maintain 
that as Korea and Japan are two distinct races with different national 
spirit, absolute autonomy alone will provide the necessary opportaniiy 
for national 8 oreans feel confident that they could make as 
good a showing as Japan. Korean students in Japan, of whom there 
are 800 this year, claim that they more than hold their own with 
Japanese students, despite the handicap of the Japanese language. 
Be that as it may, one thing stands clear—things can never go along 
as they did before the revolt. Whatever may result the Koreans must 
be given a greater opportunity to develop along their own national 
lines. Their national history must be held inviolate, their national 


The Japanese soldiery were 


e respected. Military rule with its system of gendarmerie 
must A ha and the common rights of man be secured for all. The 
educational system must give the Korean youth the best possible 


chance to make , and the offer of promotion to higher offices must 
prove the incentive. Ultimately there should be no office in the State 
which a Korean boy may not one day aspire to. Whether this will 
mean that Japan must withdraw from the peninsula or not one can 
It remains to be seen whether Japan, in the present 
rotest of this 

ple in the spirit of the times. There are not wanting signs that 
apan is mustering courage to defy the enemy within her own gates, 
The world, and little Korea, will await the outcome. In the meantime 
we content ourselyes with knowing that imperial milita rule 
Korea stands condemned, and that instead of the two nations being 
perfectly united they are further apart to-day than ever. 


Exursir XXXIII. 


COPIES OF DOCUMENTS PRESENTED TO IMPORTANT JAPANESE IN TOKYO 
BY A COMMITTEE FROM KOREA—SOME REASONS UNDERLYING THE PRES 
ENT AGITATION IN CHOSEN. 7 

S May 10, 1919. 

The following paper is a condensed statement of what appear to be 
the most important of the underlying causes of the present tation 

Korea. ll of the reasons given have appeared in some form or 
other in declarations, petitions, and bulletins issued by the Koreans, 
and so may be taken as an expression of Korean opinion. The state- 
ment contains only what seem to some friends of Japan and Korea 
to be the most important of the causes involved. 

It should be said also that it does not embody the immediate causes 
of this outbreak such as the rumors in connection with the work of the 
peace conference, prevalent ideas of “ self-determination,” the activities 
of Koreans abroad, and the death of the ex-Emperor of Korea. 

I.—The desire for independence. 


It must be remembered that the assimilation of an alien race is a 
difficult task at best and that in this case it is made more difficult by 
the fact that the Koreans as a people have never in their hearts been 
reconciled to annexation. 

Il.—The rigor of the military administration, 

Koreans do not know what it would be like to be under a civil 
administration. Their whole idea of the Imperial Government is 
drawn from their experience of military rule. 

1. The fact that the Ke have darmes and soldiers associated 
with them in tke administration of law leads the Korean to fear the 
police and to regard them not as civil servants and protectors but as 
oppressors. 


2. This impression is deepened by the harsh and indiscriminate man- 
ner in which laws are administered. In the report issued by the 
government general in July, 1918 (covering the year 1916-17), it is 
Stated that out of 82,121 offenders dealt with in “ police summa judg- 
ment,” 952 were pardoned, 81.139 were Sentenced, and only 30 were 
able to prove their innocence. The unavoidable result of such a system 
is that a naturally peaceful and gentle-minded people are living in a 
state of constant terror. 

3. The spy system has added to the terrorization of the people, 
Spies, usually low-class Koreans, are everywhere. No one knows when 
nor in what form the most harmless acts or words may be reported to 
the authorities. 

e rE treatment of those arrested adds to the fear and hatred of 

e ce. 

5. The show of force on all occasions adds to the irritation. Civil 
officials, even primary school-teachers, wear swords. 

6. This system has brought the people to believe that the adminis- 
tration has no idea of leading them, but only of compelling obedience. 


III. Denationalizatton. 


1. The Koreans are a different race, with different history, tradi- 
tions, ideals, ethi-s, and customs. The present administration seems 
to aim at the elimination of many things tradittonally Korean and the 
substitution of things new and strange. There seems to be no sys- 
tematic attempt to win the Korean’s loyalty for Japan but to make 
over the Korean into a Japanese. 

2. The exclusion of the Korean language from schools, courts, and 
legal documents is a great source of irritation. It is reco that 
the question of language presents a problem to the Government, but 
the Fada of the present policy on the mind of the Korean can not be 
minimized, 

3. The elimination of Korean history from school curricula is an- 
other source of irritation. The Koreans feel that the presentation of 
the subject of Korean history is neither as full nor as accurate as its 
importance would warrant. 

IV.—The Koreans have no real share in their government, either 
legislative or executive, and no hope of securing this has been held 
out to them. 

1, Some Koreans do hold office, but usually minor ones, and in the 
case of those holding an important office they can usually be overruled 
by Japanese officials of lower rank. 

2. The inferior education given to the Korean students depriyes them 
of the hope of securing positions by competitive merit in the future. 


V.—Discrimination against Koreans. 


1. There is discrimination in salaries for the same services in 
ernment institutions, in business houses, and in labor. 

2. In government schools the curriculum is different for Japanese 
and Koreans. The latter have from two to three years shorter course 
than the former. In the matter of English also, which all desire to 
learn, the Japanese have four days a week for five years while the 
Koreans have only two hours a week for two years, uch differences 
in educational facilities may be accounted for — the government's 
inability to provide full courses as yet, but it works an evident hard- 
ship and is resented by the Koreans. 

P Corporal punishment can be legally administered only to Koreans. 

4. There is discrimination in many apparently minor but really 
signiñcant matters. For instance, Koreans are rarely employed as 
train boys or akabos, and Japanese rickisha men are given the best 
positions at railway stations. 


VI.—No liberty of speech, press, or assembly. 


(Christian Koreans were arrested who were heard praying for a 
spiritual revival, the authorities insisting that this meant a political 


revival.) 
VII. Limited religious liberty. 


1. Religion can not be taught in private schools according to the 
government revised educational ordinances, which recognize no differ- 
ence between government and private schools. 

2. In the case of Christianity, the Bible can not be taught in private 
schools opened since March, 1915, or in any schools after 1925. 

3. Ceremonies are required which seem to be a violation of con- 
science to Koreans. 

Local officials constantly intimidate Christians and those intend- 
ing to become Christians, in what appears to be an effort to discourage 
Christianity, 

VIII. Practical prohibition of Korean study and travel abroad. 

1. Koreans know that Japan's progress is largely traceable to 1 
studies at the beginning of the Meiji Era and since, and desire the 
same opportunity for improvement. With the exception of certain 
specially favored cases, Koreans are not permitted to go abroad, and 
t one who have received their education abroad are not permitted to 
return, 

2. Even Koreans who have been educated in Japan are so constantly 
watched by the police on their return to Korea that they can make 
no proper use of their education. 

IX.—Egpropriation of crown lands. 

In many sections of Korea crown lands have been occupied and 
farmed by the Koreans for generations on the basis of a moderate 
rental, n many cases the leasehold of these lands had acquired a 
value almost equal to that of land held in full possession, These lands, 
however, were in many cases turned over to the Oriental Development 
Co., and the former occupants required to Day greatly increased rents, 
which compelled them to abandon the land in favor of government- 
assisted Japanese settlers. 


X.—Demoralizing influences newly introduced. 


1, Licensed prostitution in all cities and towns has made this form 
of immorality more open and accessible, and hence has had a more 
demoralizing effect os well as a more widespread influence upon the 
young men of the country. 

2. The persistent sale of the morphine needle has been unrestricted 
in many sections. 

XI.—Forced migration to Manchuria. 

The extensive migration of Japanese farmers into central and 
southern Korea and their occupation of often unjustly secured lands 
has forced the migration of thousands of Koreans into the less desir- 
able and undeveloped sections of Manchuria, 
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XI.—Many improvements bencfit Japanese more than Korcans. 

1. Industrial, e. g.: The lumber industry, although extensively de- 
veloped, brings no additional benefit to the Koreans. In fact, lumber 
costs more than formerly. - 

2. Commercial: The Korean merchants lack modern business training 
and e ence, which makes it difficult for them to withstand the unre- 
stricted competition of J apanese merchants. 

a oe prangen TREE tage Work great ining to she 
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Exner XXXIV. 
BRUTALITIES IN SYENCHUN IN MAY, 
(Statement by Rev. .) 
May 25, 1919. 


Eleven Kangkel boys came here from —————._All the 11 were 
beaten 90 5 each day for three days, May 16, 17, and 18, and 
let out May 18. Nine came here se 22, and two more May 24, 

Tak Chank Kuk died about noon, May 23. 

Kim Myungha died this evening, 

Kim Hyungsun is very sick. 

Kim Chungsun and Song Taksam are able to walk, but are badly 


doubtful, but afterwards improved. 

angook, Kim 5 and Ko Pongsu are able 
on his bicycle and reached her 
The first six who came into the 
ys after the beating. No dress- 
2 . Sharrocks just told me 
oe 4 neta 8 poe 155 tho others since Myungha died. 

s gangrene, e o ese boys is a un oin, a h 
wae a orean but the rest 5 a . ý 5 
r. m photographs. e str were laid on t — 
tocks and the flesh pounded into a pulp. z moe bat 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. President, I ask leave to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp an editorial from the National Inquirer, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., of July 10, 1919. The editorial deals with 
article 10 of the league of nations covenant and describes the 
character, need, and effect of the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ARTICLE 10. 


“Article 10 of the league of nations covenant, sought to be 
eliminated through reservations to be made by the Senate in the 
resolution of ratification, is of the essence of the covenant—its 
foundation, without which the covenant would be as a house 
built in the air. 

Its elimination would be, in effect, rejection of the covenant, 
for it would constitute a fundamental and vital change, such 
as would lead other nations, now signatory to it, to refuse to 
accept the covenant so mutilated. 

“There is no doubt of the power of the Senate to make the 
reservation. It has the constitutional right to do its will with 
the treaty—covenant and all. It can reject it in toto, it can re- 
write it, it can strike out Clauses and Sections, and add others, 
and make such interpretations as to the provisions of any 
clause, section, or article as it may desire. All of that is 
admitted. 

But if the Senate changes the terms and conditions of the 
treaty by elimination, addition, or interpretation, or by qualifi- 
cation of its acceptance through reservation as to any article, 
Section, or clause, which, in the judgment of other nations sig- 
natory thereto, affects the meaning, purpose, or terms in manner 
or degree unsatisfactory to them, thereby making the treaty, 
in purpose, meaning, or terms different from that which they 
signed, such nations can file their refusal to accept the treaty as 
changed, modified, or interpreted, and refuse to be bound 
thereby, and the treaty at that instant would, as to any and all 
of such protesting nations, become null and void, and be there- 
after, as to them, as though the United States had rejected the 
treaty, or as if it had never been. 

“Tf article 10 is, as we believe it to be, the foundation stone 
of the covenant, it is essential to its vitality and its life, and its 
elimination would be such a change as to justify and all but 
inevitably lead to rejection by the other signatory nations, 

“Upon our ratification of the treaty, emasculated by the elimi- 
nation of this section, the other signatory nations, and especially 
Great Britain, France, and Italy, and perhaps Japan, would 
promptly file protests and renunciations, as they would have a 
right to do, and then as to us, there would be not only no league 
of nations covenant and no league of nations but no treaty at all. 

In that event the protesting nations could continue the treaty 
among themselves with the United States excluded, and form a 
league of nations without us; or they could summons the mem- 
bers of the peace council into session and conference again ang 
begin an effort to formulate a new treaty by new negotiations 
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in the hope that, after months of labor, something mutually 
acceptable and which could subsequently be ratified could be 
obtained. 

“ Neither of these alternatives, it seems to us, is to be seriously 
thought of, much less desired. To create the necessity or likeli- 
hood of either, under the perilous conditions now existent 
throughout the world, and especially in Europe, would be to 
incur a responsibility which we as a Nation ought not to assume. 

„ Having joined in the overthrow of old conditions, we are in 
duty bound to remain in at the settlement and share with our 
associates the responsibility of rehabilitation. 

“Tt will not be a sufficient answer for our withdrawal from 
such responsibility to say: ‘We prefer the isolation and aloof- 
ness we enjoyed before the cataclysm engulfed us and involved 
us in the fateful struggle. The matter of the abandonment of 
our isolation was a thing to have been thought of and deter- 
mined before we abandoned it by becoming a participant in the 
war or sending our armies to Europe, or even declaring war. 

“There were conditions which we believed compelled the 
abandonment of our traditions and our isolation and coerced 
us into entrance into the war. Confronted with these condi- 
tions, we abandoned traditions and isolation and entered the 
war. The momentous decision, which the opponents of the 
league covenant seem now so much to dread, was made then, 
and made irretrievably, and is not now to be made. It is stare 
decisis—a thing done; an accomplished fact. 

“Through that decision and the things we did in making it 
effective we changed the conditions of peoples and the status 
óf nations. Governments were overthrown, old institutions dis- 
solved, new governments created, and new institutions put in 
process of establishment. By that decision then made and our 
subsequent acts, joined with the acts of the Allies, we changed 
the weights and balances of the whole world, and can not now 
recede from the consequences and leave them unredressed, with- 
out giving all the world lasting cause for grievance and just 
ground for censure. We can not now recede from the decision 
then made. After the decision and our acts under it, we can 
not change our mind without injury and offense not only to 
other peoples but to ourselves. 

“This grave and indisputable fact leads us, therefore, as a 
matter of good faith to others and to ourselves, to examine 
with open minds the character, the need, and the effect of the 
article in the covenant we propose to eliminate, that we may be 
sure the gravity and peril of its acceptance are such as to justify 
striking it out of. the covenant, and our breach of faith as to 
the decision we made when we entered the war, and as to the 
acts we did in giving our decision effect, and as to the changed 
conditions which have come upon the world in consequence of 
our acts. This much, we think, is of necessity demanded of us. 
We must be sure of justification before recession from that deci- 
sion and the betrayal of the responsibility consequent upon our 
acts thereunder. And we can not find justification in invective 
or vituperation or in charging the article in question to be what 
it plainly and clearly is not, nor in strained constructions or 
forced and unwarranted interpretations. 

“Justification for so grave an act of recession and so profound 
a breach of good faith on the part of a nation sensitive of its 
honor and alive to its duties in the world of nations, and its 
obligations to mankind, can not be found in passion, in personal 
animosity, in party desire for advantage, or in the selfish ambi- 
tion of men. It must be found, if at all, in fact and in fair 
intendment—found within the actual letter of the article or 
in the indubitable spirit of it. 

“From this conclusion, it seems to us, there is no escape. 

This brings us, therefore, to the inquiry: What is the charac- 
ter and the need of article 10 of the league covenant, and if 
accepted by us what would be its effect upon us as a Nation and 
upon our institutions? 

“These questions we mean to consider elsewhere in these 
columns. 

“ FANTLY.” 


CHARACTER OF ARTICLE 10. 


“What is article 10? For what does it provide? What are 
its terms? Are they such as to warrant the things said of them 
by some of the Members of the Senate of the United States? 

“Such things as these: 

A monstrosity ; obliterative of legitimate race and national 
aspirations; oppressive of weak nations and peoples; destruc- 
tive of human progress and liberty ; hideous monstrosity; makes 
us the guarantors forever of the territories of 32 separate gov- 
ernments specifically named in the covenant and of at least 
13 other governments to be added thereafter; under the cove- 
nant we would underwrite forever the status quo of the whole 


world; this league means that American boys shall police the 
world ; that all the tottering nations of the earth shall be upheld 
by our blood and bone; that we, with our glorious past, shall 
guarantee the territorial integrity of every country on earth 
and the bondage of every suffering people in anguish begging 
for freedom; it means the halting and betrayal of New World 
liberalism, the triumph of cynical Old World diplomacy; the 
humiliation and end of American idealism.’ 

“The best answer to these charges, it seems to us, ean be 
found in the text of the article itself. We have quoted it before 
— ope editorials appearing in these columns, but we submit 
t again: 

The members of the league undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all members of the 
league. In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat 
or danger of such aggression the council shall advise upon the 
means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.’ 

“We pass over the suggestion which involuntarily occurs to 
every candid, open mind, that the language in which the op- 
ponents of the league have characterized this section, and which 
we have quoted above, and which might be extended over an 
entire page of this paper without exhausting the epithets 
that have been huried against it and the vituperation laid 
upon it, is the language of men who are about to betray a 
great and solemn trust and who seek justification for their 
perfidy by vituperation and denunciation in advance of their 
acts, and go directly to the question of the provisions and 
meaning of the article itself. 

“Article 10, it must be remembered, does not stand alone, 
It is: 

The preliminary assertion of solidarity upon which articles 
11 to 17 are based, and each in a way encompasses them. It 
establishes a principle; they define its application. It is a mis- 
take to consider article 10 as something that stands alone. 
Nor is it less a part of the two articles which precede it, those 
relating to disarmament. In itself it calls for no action by the 
league or the members of the league unless some extraordinary 
emergency arises for which no other provision is made in the 
covenant. In that remote exigency the council is directed to 
advise upon the means by which the obligations under it may 
be fulfilled. The council can only advise. It rests upon the 
respective Governments themselves to decide how they will 
fulfill their obligations under it. The advice of the council must 
be by unanimous agreement of its members, and the United 
States will be a member. No advice as to the course of action 
will, therefore, be given that would be considered unjust to 
the United States by the representative of our Government. 
Probably no advice will be given by the council until after 
consultation with the respective Governments represented in 
the council. This consultation would seem to be essential in 
important matters, for this is a league of nations, not a super- 
state, and the members of the council are primarily but repre- 
sentatives of the nations that are given the predominating in- 
fluence. Inasmuch as these nations have the greatest power, 
both in themselves and in the league, their responsibilities will 
be the greater, and they will endeavor to reach an agreement 
among themselves as to what action should be taken in ease 
of such an extraordinary emergency as would fall upon article 
10 alone. Each Government must be its own judge as to the 
manner in which it will fulfill its obligation, and the character 
and extent of its support will depend upon the cireumstances of 
the case, the greatness of the emergency, and the degree of its 
own danger. That danger would be measured to a large ex- 
tent by proximity, and it is reasonable to assume that the 
countries nearest the seat of trouble would be first to go to the 
aid of the one attacked. But somehow all would help, if the 
help of all were seen to be necessary, and it is this assurance 
that is required to give cohesion and stability to the association, 
and which alone can provide the moral influence, which may 
become compulsory, that must be provided for in the absence 
of a permanent international police force. 

“*To summarize, article 10 is the necessary binding of the 
nations into a unified and potential force for mutual respect 
and protection. The fulfillment of all ordinary obligations in 
the pledge it involves is provided for in other articles. It is only 
in exceptional circumstances not otherwise provided for that 
action under it specifically would be appealed for. The occur- 
rence of such circumstances is highly improbable, but if they 
should develop each nation would be the judge of its obligations 
under the article. Good faith would require the support it 
pledges, but whether that support would be eccnomic alone or 
both economic and military would depend upon the nature of the 
ease and the understanding reached by the respective Gov- 
ernments.“ 
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“As suggested in the editorial immediately preceding, article 


of mutual support against external aggression threatening ter- 
ritorial intezrity or loss of sovereignty. It is an agreement and 
a pledge, an agrement that the members of the league will 
not only themselves respect the sovereignty and the territorial 
rights of one another but a pledge that they will protect them 
from aggression by others. 

“There is no effort made by this section or elsewhere in the 
covenant to commit the league to the maintenance of the 
status quo as to the territorial limits of its members against 
domestic insurrection or internal reyolution—not a word, a 
syllable, or a letter providing for it or requiring it by any just 
intendment or justifying such an interpretation. It is a straw 
man, manufactured by the league's enemies. The agreement by 
the members to respect the territorial rights of one another of 
necessity relates to external aggression, and the pledge to pre- 
serve the territorial integrity of the respective members by 
express language is limited to external aggression ° and politi- 
cal independence.’ As has well been said, this qualification alone 
answers most of the arguments directed against the article. 

“Former President Taft makes conclusive refutation of the 
contention that article 10 is not a covenant against revolution 
by ‘oppressed peoples struggling for freedom’ in one of his 
letters in behalf of the covenant: 

It is objected to article 10 that it is too rigid; that progress 
of the world may need rearrangement of boundaries, an enlarge- 
ment of one country and a reduction of another, or the creation 
of new States. Article 10 does not forbid changes in boundaries 
or the enlargement or reduction of States or the establishment 
of new States. All that it forbids is the taking of territory by 
force from a member of the league or overthrowing its Gov- 
ernment by violence. Article 10 does not protect any nation 
against internal disturbance, rebellion, or revolution. It does 
not prevent the division of States by these means. The objec- 
tion assumes that war by one existing nation upon another is 
necessary to the progress of the world to secure useful changes 
in boundary. We need not deny that a war of aggression may 
achieve a useful end; but the basis upon which the league rests 
is that such advantages are outweighed by the suffering in 
modern war and the possibility that a small war may lead to a 
general war and an enormous damage to civilization. The effort 
in the fermulation of the present treaty is to make just bound- 
aries, and the effect of article 10 will, doubtless, be to maintain 
those boundaries, in so far as to prevent foreign aggression from 
affecting them.’ 

“The opponents of the league seize upon article 10 and declare 
it to be what it is not and to intend what it does not intend 
and give, as we have seen, forced and unwarranted interpreta- 
tions to its language that they may have a basis for the denun- 
ciation and epithets and vituperation they hurl against it. 

“It is incredible that the President and an ex-President of the 
United States, members of different political parties, holding 
diametrically opposed views in regard to the domestic questions 
which divide their parties, and having nothing in common ex- 
cept their Americanism and their love of country, should both 
be asking the people of the United States to accept an instru- 
ment ‘ destructive of human progress and liberty,’ requiring us 
to ‘guarantee the bondage of every suffering people in anguish 
begging for freedom,’ and binding us to the betrayel of New 
World liberalism.’ 
| “This suggestion is so unworthy as to be undebatable. 

me “ Hanty.” 


THE NEED OF ARTICLE 10. 

“ Armies and armaments have cursed the world for centuries, 
wrecked its cities, devastated its fields, killed its people, and 
drenched its soil with blood. 

“They are not guarantors of peace, but instruments of war. 
The verity of this statement is beyond dispute. The history 
of all times, all lands, and all peoples confirms it. If there 
was ever doubt concerning it, the Great War just closed and the 
causes which produced and led to it would of themselves 
establish it. 

“ Knowing this, and with the red horror of the last five years 
fresh in their memories, and the wreck and ruin it inflicted 
spread before their eyes, the representatives of the nations 
conyening at Paris to formulate a treaty, calculated to conserve 
the fruits of the victory won by the allied and associated nations, 
sought to provide for the dismantling of armaments and the 
demobilization of arms, and to prohibit their subsequent crea- 
tion, beyond police necessity. 

“With that purpose the peoples of the earth are in accord. 

But when they attempted to provide for the disarmament 
of nations, they were confronted with the fact that there would 
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be some nations who would not willingly join in disarmament, 
10 is the basic section of the league, the preliminary assurance 


but would insist upon building navies and forts and arsenals 
and mustering and maintaining great standing armies. Europe 
had just been all but crushed by such a nation and would have 
been utterly so but for our intervention. Twice in half a cen- 
tury France had been wounded all but unto death by such a 
nation. For more than a century her people lived in the dread 
of invasion, and in the presence of the peril that twice in a gen- 
eration had fallen upon her. 

“Under such conditions peaceable nations feared to disarm 
lest they be left to the mercy of armed aggressors. 

“To meet that fear, born of dread experience and kept alive 
by the present menace, it has been proposed that the nations 
who disarm shall form themselves into a league which shall 


not only respect the sovereignty and national independence 


and the territories of one another, but which shall bind all of 
them in a pledge of common defense against external aggres- 
sion threatening the independence or the territories of any of 
them. 

“Here is the need of article 10 of the league covenant and 
the reason why it is formulated and why it should be accented 
and confirmed. 

“To strike down article 10 would be to destroy the founda- 
tion of the league and to make futile all effort toward disarma- 
ment. 

“The manner in which the member nations are to be pro- 
tected in their independence and their territories against ex- 
ternal aggression is not provided for in this section, but it is 
in other sections, and it is so carefully guarded that no natior 
can justly hesitate to accept the covenant because of it. s 

“ Article 10 is: 

First of all, the fundamental agreement of mutual support 
in case of attack from without. It is the foundation upon 
which the other articles relating to international disputes is 
laid. There would be no league without it, for many of the 
nations concerned would not enter into an association that 
called for disarmament unless some such pledge were made, 
just as a man whose life is threatened is unwilling to give up 
his arms unless assured that he will be protected in other 
ways. If the plans of disarmament are carried out to the 
satisfaction of the countries and made universal, the time will 
come when such an agreement as this will be superfluous, for 
the fear which demands it now will be removed. But under 
present conditions, and the terror of Germany’s sudden and 
prodigious attack still in the minds of the world, such an 
understanding is an essential basis for a peace that can be felt 
to be secure. This is particularly true because of the new 
countries that are being created as a result of the war and 
whose integrity and sovereignty are in special need of exterior 
support. The respect of sovereignty is another important fea- 
ture. All nations are jealous of their sovereign rights as 
nations, particularly their right to conduct their own affairs, 
and this is a proper agreement to respect those rights.’ 

“The need here disclosed is too essential and imperative to 
be explained away by vituperation or denunciation. ‘To strike 
out of the covenant this clause would be to rip out its heart and 
leave it a mangled, lifeless thing, which the other nations 
signatory to it will at once reject, preferring to arm themselves 
and stand in their own might rather than assent to disarma- 
ment with nothing to protect them or assure their defense 
against their neighbors who do not disarm. 

“Tf this article falls through our rejection of it the league 
covenant falls, for it is as to the covenant an elemental thing, 
and if the covenant falls the treaty of peace falls, for it is the 
basis and the corner stone of the treaty. 

“It is important that the American people understand the 
reason for the article, the essential place it holds in the league 
pact and in the treaty, and that they instruct their representa- 
tives in the Senate of the United States as to their will con- 
cerning it. 

“ HANLX.“ 


THE EFFECT OF ARTICLE 10. 


“The effect of article 10 will not be, as contended by its 
enemies, to involve the United States in constant conflict and 
world-distant war, or ‘that American boys shall police the 
world,’ or that the tottering nations of the earth shall be up- 
held by our blood and bone.’ 

“ Quite the contrary. It will mean that the conscience of the 
world, centralized and personified in a single world entity, hav- 
ing back of it the will, the purpose, and the ability, economic 
and military, of the member nations of that entity, will be far 
more potent and effectual in preventing attacks upon the sov- 
ereignty, independence, or territory of the member nations than 
all the navies that can be built or armies that can be mustered. 
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It will marshal the spiritual verities, the imponderables, which 
more than armaments or navies and armies control, in the last 
analysis, the affairs of men and put them in the scales against 
the aggressor who seeks to challenge the sovereignty or ques- 
tion the independence or invade the territory of the member 
nations. 

Its effect will be to create a greater deterrent of aggression 
than men have hitherto known. 

„The result will not be, as its foes so wildly proclaim, the 
maintenance of the status quo of the internal affairs of its 
members against revolution waged ‘by misgoverned, oppressed, 
‘or distraught peoples. 

“On the contrary, it will create_an entity the infiuence of 
vrhich will ever and always powerfully plead for justice and 
fair dealing not only as between nations, but as between gov- 
ernments and their own peoples. It will create, foster, and 
, diffuse among men a spirit of conciliation’ and of recognition of 
the great fundamental human Tights upon which all just govern- 
ment is founded and make for the liberation of peoples and a 
wider freedom. 

“Nor does it follow that in the event of war between distant 
peoples that the United States would be called upon by the 
league to send a single soldier to the scene of the conflict. The 
league would express its power if armed intervention became 
necessary through the military forces situated nearest to the 
seat of the trouble. Save in case of international strife here 
in the New World, or in that of one in the Old, of such propor- 
tions and vitalness as to imperil the world, there is scarcely 
a remote possibility that a single drop of American blood will 
be shed because of our undertaking to aid in the preservation 
of the ‘territorial integrity’ and existing political inde- 
pendence’ of the members of the league against ‘external ag- 

ion.’ 

In answer to the claim that the effect will be to prevent the 
territorial development of nations or the emancipation of peo- 
ples struggling for freedom, let it be said: 

The United States is living evidence that war is not essen- 
tial to territorial expansion and development. We added 
Florida and Louisiana Purchase and Alaska to our domain by 
peaceable means. There is nothing in article 10 to prevent such 
territorial changes. Nor is there anything to prevent changes in 
form or character of any government. It proposes no inter- 
ference with peoples in their internal affairs. If a part of a 
nation should desire to separate from the rest and set up an in- 
dependent government, there is nothing in this article or else- 
where in the covenant calling for hostile action by the league or 
any of its members. The possibility that we, for example, might 
be prevented from going to the rescue of a people seeking their 
independence is not a persuasive objection. We have had many 
opportunities in the past, but only once in all history have we 
taken up arms in such a cause, and there is not the slightest 
probability of another case similar to Cuba arising in this hemi- 
sphere. All the people in the Western World are now free. 
Although we have had profound sympathy for the struggles for 
freedom occurring from time to time in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, we have never once even thought of going to war for 
them. As to the claim set up by one or two objectors that this 
would constitute an impious limitation of the Almighty, we are 
disposed to believe that no association of men can in any way 
limit His power.’ 

“The purpose of article 10 is to prevent, if possible, wars of 
aggression, and failing in that, to minimize the frequency of 
their recurrence and to localize them and terminate them 
quickly when they do recur, and will, we believe, if retained 
‘and the covenant is accepted, fulfill its purpose. 7270 

1 NLY.” 


YES, “ FALSE AND FRAUDULENT.” 

“In a recent editorial in Harvey’s Weekly, article 21 of the 
league of nations covenant is denounced as both foolish and 
fraudulent,’ a title far more applicable to the argument made 
against it than to the article itself. 

“This article has been quoted before in these columns, but 
we Submit it again, that the reader may have it before him. 

Article 21. Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to 
affect the validity of international engagements, such as treaties 
of arbitration or regional understandings like’ the Monroe doc- 
trine for securing the maintenance of peace.’ 

“Tt is insisted in the editorial in question that the purpose 
of the article is not the exemption of the Monroe doctrine from 
the jurisdiction of the league of nations, but its commitment 
to that jurisdiction. It is said: 

“*Had the Paris conference wished to except it from the 
league of nations jurisdiction, all it had to do was to say so. 
How easy it would have been to say so is impressively shown 
by striking out of article 21 the gross errors of definition by 


implication as follows: “ Nothing in this covenant shall be 
deemed to affect the validity of * * + the Monroe doctrine.” 

That would have been the straightforward, the honorable 
way to doit. The way not to do it was by adopting the evasive 
language, flatly false in its every inference and implication, 
which makes of article 21 as it stands nothing more nor less 
than a contemptuous insult to American intelligence. It is a 
fraud on its face, a fraud and, worse than that, a blunder, and 
a blunder all but Teutonic in its clumsy stupidity.’ 

“The words which, if omitted, leave article 21 as the author 
of the editorial insists it should have been are: ‘ International 
engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional under- 

gs like * . 

“The answer is that, in so far as article 21 relates to the 
Monroe doctrine, that is precisely what has n done. The 
article is, and was intended to be, broader the Monroe 
doctrine. It saves from the jurisdiction of the league in- 
ternational engagements such as treaties of arbitration,’ as well 
as the Monroe doctrine. Everyone knows—including Mr. Har- 
vey, the author of the editorial in question, that there are 
many existing treaties of arbitration between many of the na- 
tions that are to become signatories to the league covenant. 
These treaties are not to be abrogated and are not to be 
brought within the. league's jurisdiction. Their validity is not 
to be affected by the league covenant. It is intended to, and 
does, exclude them as well as the Monroe doctrine, from the 
league’s jurisdiction. 

It is insisted that the words regional understandings like 
the Monroe doctrine’ are intended to, and do, leave the Monroe 
doctrine within the jurisdiction of the league and destroy its 
validity, notwithstanding the declaration that: ‘Nothing in 
this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of * * * 
the Monroe doctrine.’ This contention is based upon the assump- 
tion that the Monroe doctrine ‘is not regional’ and ‘is not an 
understanding,’ and that being referred to as something which 
it is not, it is not excluded from the jurisdiction of the league. 

“The reasoning is fallacious; even if it be granted that the 
Monroe doctrine is not ‘a regional understanding’ and that 
reference to it as such is a misnomer, it does not follow that 
the effort to exempt it from the jurisdiction of the league 
would fail because of the error in its classification, since it is 

lly mentioned by name. 

It is also insisted that the Monroe doctrine ‘is not for secur- 
ing the maintenance of peace.’ If it is not for that, then what, 
we ask, is it for? The truth is, it is exactly for that. It was 
announced by President Monroe and has been maintained from 
then till now, for the very reason that its application to the 
Western Hemisphere makes for the peace of this hemisphere. 
The very basis of its enunciation in the first instance was the 
belief that the subjugation of the South American republics and 
Old World colonization on American soil would bring mo- 
narchial institutions, inimical in their very nature to demo- 
cratic institutions like ours, in such close proximity to us that 
they would multiply the danger of wars and lead to the dis- 
turbance of our own peace by conflicts of aggression waged by 
governments whose principles were irreconcilable with ours. 

“That the announcement of the doctrine and its maintenance 
might possibly lead to a conflict, may be admitted without im- 
pairing in the slightest degree the 5 of the point we 
are seeking to make. That it might some time lead to conflict 
was, of course foreseen, but it was believed by the statesmen 
who conceived and proclaimed it, that such conflicts would be 
far less frequent and far less disastrous to us, than the con- 
flicts which would be certain to follow from the proximity of 
monarchical institutions planted upon American soil and fos- 
tered to aggression by ambition. 

“The doctrine was conceived and announced on this belief, 
and nearly a century of peace for the Western Hemisphere 
and of immunity from Old World aggression has resulted from 
its announcement and maintenance. 

“Tt is true that it has stood throughout all this time as an 

doctrine; that it has never been reduced to the 
terms of an international agreement and bears no signature 
of any government other than our own. But, having been 
announced and maintained by us now for nearly a century, and 
having been acquiesced in by the nations of the earth for all 
that period, it has become, we submit, ‘a regional understand- 
ing,’ so broad and so inclusive as to cover the region of the 
New World. 

By expressly reserving the Monroe doctrine from the juris- 
diction of the league, the nations signatory to the league cove- 
nant make solemn record of their recognition and acceptance 
of it. 

“And we having maintained it, to the New World’s peace and 
benefit, and to the peace and benefit of the whole world—the 
Old and New—we ought to rejoice in the formal recognition 
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and acceptance of it by the 14 nations who are entering with 
us the league of nations and signing its covenant. 

“The editorial and not the covenant ‘is a fraud on its face— 
a fraud, and, worse than that, a blunder, and a blunder all but 
Teutonic in its clumsy stupidity.’ 

“The caustic terms of Mr. Harvey fit exactly—fit his editorial, 
and not article 21 of the covenant. 

“The history of American journalism affords no more men- 
dacious assault upon a man or a great public document than 
that which is being made by Col. Harvey upon the President 
of the United States and the covenant of the 

“His intolerance and bigotry are only exceeded by his per- 
sonal hatred. 

“ FANLY.” 


JAPANESE CONTROL OF SHANTUNG. 


Mr. COLT obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island if he 
will yield for me to ask for the consideration of a resolution 
which went over from the last session of the Senate under the 
objection of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock]? 

Mr. COLT. Very well. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask for the consideration of the resolution, if 
there is going to be no debate upon it. If there is, of course, I 


The SECRETARY. Senate resolution 116, relative to the action 
to control the Chinese peace delegation by intimidation. 
amendment reported by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
Commission,” insert “or of any officials attached thereto,” so 
the public interest, to send to the Senate a copy of any letter or written 
ment which was made with reference A Shantung, and 8 a 
Commission; on be members of the Peace Commission, protesting 

Any memoranda or other information in the 
delegates, and to control the action of said Chinese delegates through 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
submitted to the Senate, I wish briefly to discuss one aspect of 
of free nations. Its object is to prevent war through inter- 
pulsory submission of every international dispute to some form 

The principle of international cooperation as the means by 
International law, Hague peace conferences, alliances, arbitra- 
the most terrible war in the history of mankind. Seven millions 
stroy civilization. And the danger of another such war is ap- 
spread into another world conflagration. The age of neutrality 
preventing war except along the lines of a closer union of the fam- 
same condition of international anarchy as it was before the 
tionalism. It is this form of nationalism which leads to war, 


will defer it until the Senator from Rhode Island gets throngh. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be stated. 
of members of the American Peace Commission regarding Shan- 
tung, and also as to attempts by Japan or her peace delegates 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none, and the 
will be read. 

The Secuerary. In line 4, after the words “American Peace 
as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible with 
protest by any member or members of the American Peace Commission 
or of any officials attached thereto against the disposition or adjust- 
copy of a letter written by Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, member of the ce 

half of himself, Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, 
and Hon. Henry White, 
against the provisions of the treaty reference to Shan See. 
er- 
ican Peace Commission or any member thereo 
attempt of Japan or her peace delegates to intimidate the Chinese peace 
and by means of intimidation. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, as the peace treaty has now been 
it upon which public attention is mainly directed at this time. 

The league of nations in its essence is simply an association 
national cooperation. Broadly speaking, it covers three basic 
principles—obligatory conferences when war is threatened, com- 
of arbitration or investigation and report before resorting to 
war, and reduction of armaments. 
which international peace can be made secure has never been 
tried before. All other means of preventing war have failed. 
tion treaties, the balance of power in Europe, and the Monroe 
doctrine In America have proved entirely inadequate to prevent 
He dead upon the fields of Europe and twenty millions are dis- 
abled through wounds or disease. Another such war would de- 
parent when we consider that civilized nations are so united in 
every way except politically that a war anywhere is likely to 
is passed forever. 

There is no other conceivable solution of this great problem of 
ily of nations based upon the principle of cooperation or federa- 
tion. Not to try this experiment would leave the world in the 
war—a world divided into jealous and competing national units, 
fully armed and dominated by the spirit of an aggressive na- 
and the only way to overcome this obstacle to peace and to in- 
stall the reign of law among nations is through international 


cooperation. This does not mean the surrender of true national- 
ism. There is no antagonism between true nationalism and an 
internationalism which would substitute the reign of law for 
the reign of force. 

The league of nations presents itself in a double aspect. 
First, the league is absolutely necessary to secure the present 
peace of the world by the enforcement of the terms of peace, and, 
second, having accomplished this momentous task, it is also 
necessary to maintain the future peace of the world. For the 
present, however, we must address ourselves to the immediate 
problem of meeting world conditions created by the war and 
whether in order to accomplish this purpose America must not 
become a member of the league. 

The question whether America should become a member of 
the league in order to meet present world conditions turns 
primarily upon the question whether we shall become jointly 


responsible for the enforcement of the terms of peace or whether 


we shall follow our traditional policy of nonintervention in the 
affairs of Europe and notify the Allies, as we did the European 
nations upon signing the treaty of Algeciras in 1906, that we 
can assume no obligation or responsibility for the enforcement of 
the terms of peace. If, however, we believe that it would be 
dishonorable to withdraw from Europe at this time, to desert 
France, England, and Italy in this critical hour when the 
whole world is in a turmoil, then the United States should cer- 
tainly remain in the league during this world settlement and 
until peace and order are restored. And if it should be found 
that this association of free nations is not accompanied by all the 
terrible consequences which its enemies predict, and that it 
really is a preventive of war, we could then decide to continue 
our membership in the league. To my mind we must at least 
see through to the end the great undertaking upon which we 
embarked in entering the war, and as a part of this undertaking 
we must help to reestablish a new world order by the enforce- 
ment of the terms of peace, which can only be done by our be- 
coming a member of the league of nations. 

Mr. President, in the consideration of the league of nations 
much depends upon the attitude of mind with which the subject 


Is approached. There are those who approach the subject with a 


strong feeling of dissent at the method the President has pur- 
sued at the Paris conference with respect to the whole peace 
treaty. Whatever may be the right of the President under the 
Constitution to negotiate ordinary treaties, they believe that he 
should have remained at home and should have consulted the 
Senate, and also should have ascertained the public sentiment of 
the country before negotiating a treaty which, to their minds, is 
subversive of our traditional policy and which binds America to 
a new world order, However just this criticism may be, and 
however much it may tend to prejudice the minds of many, it 
really has no bearing on the question of the merits of the league 
as part of the treaty or its ratification by the Senate. 

There are others who approach the consideration of the league 
from the standpoint of our traditional policy of nonintervention 
by America in the affairs of Europe and nonintervention by 
Europe in the affairs of the American continents. Starting with 
this basic principle in mind, they are opposed to any league 
which impairs this traditional policy. With respect to the war, 
they declare that we went to war because Germany yiolated our 
rights upon the high seas; that the object of the war was the 
destruction of Prussian militarism because it was a menace to 
America; that we did not go to war to save France or England, 
or to “make the world safe for democracy,” or to save civiliza- 
tion, but solely for our own self-preservation; that the German 
armies having been crushed, we have now accomplished the 
object of the war; and that upon the signing of the treaty of 
peace we should retire from Europe, leaving the Allies to execute 
the terms of peace, with possibly this understanding, that if 
there is another world war which endangers American institu- 
tions we will again intervene. They insist that we are under 
no obligation to the Allies to enforce the terms of peace, and 
any assumption of such an obligation or any form of league 
would, in their minds, be a violation of our traditional policy 
and would involve us in “entangling alliances” in Europe. 
Hence they are utterly opposed to any league of nations. The 
war is ended; leave America to look out for her own affairs and 
Europe to look out for her own affairs is their immovable posi- 
tion. 

Then there are others, Mr. President, comprising, I believe, 
the great mass of the American people, who are convinced that 
something must be done to prevent future wars, that something 
must be done to prevent a recurrence of the frightful horrors 
of the past five years. They want something done. They do 
not want to leave the world in its old condition, and they favor 
the league of nations, based upon international cooperation, ag 
the best solution of the problem. 
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As to whether the league should be ratified in its present 
form, some are in fayor of making no changes, others are in 
favor of making some reservations, while very many want more 
light before reaching any conclusion. 

Mr. President, the great international problem which con- 
fronts the world is the substitution of the reign of law for the 
reign of force in international disputes. This alone will prevent 
war. I have always believed that this could be brought about 
only through an association of nations working together on the 
principle of cooperation. I am, therefore, in favor of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the league of nations. This does not mean 
that I have reached a decision that the league should be ratified 
in the precise form in which it is now presented. This whole 
subject is one of vast magnitude and of supreme importance to 
our country, and there are several provisions in the league cove- 
nant which call for a full discussion and a most careful con- 
sideration by the Senate. 

Mr, President, there has been much controversy over the ques- 
tion whether the league should not be separated from the peace 
treaty and considered at some future time, and this separation 
has been regarded by many as of vital importance. As for my- 
self, I have always believed the league to be inseparable from the 
peace treaty, because the treaty can not be enforced except 
through the league. The treaty declares a basis of settlement. 
It actually settles little or nothing. It only provides a method 
of settlement which will take years to carry into effect. Ger- 
many is held in bondage for a generation. Austria and Turkey 
will be stripped of all but fragments of their former territory. 
New nations have been created from the ruins of great empires, 
The peace treaty leaves the world on fire, with national aspira- 
tions unsatisfied, territorial limits undefined, racial conflicts 
impending, and with incipient wars already started. This has 
been a war of continents, and in the enforcement of the terms 
of peace the whole of Africa and most of Europe, Asia, and the 
American Continent are affected. It is manifest, therefore, that 
the league of nations can not be divorced from the execution of 
the terms of peace. This was a World War, and this situation 
necessitates a world settlement through the league of nations. 


America can not divorce the league from the peace treaty.. 


There are only two courses open to us: We can remain in the 
league and become responsible for the enforcement of the terms 
of peace or we can quit Europe and notify the Allies that our 
responsibility is at an end. But if it is unthinkable for us to 
desert England, France, and Italy when the world is in chaos, 
we must become a member of the league as providing the only 
machinery for the restoration of peace and order. 

Mr. President, the broad lines of this league are simple. It is 
well known, as pointed out by ex-Senator Root, that European 
conferences have several times averted a general European war, 
as, for instance, the conference of Algeciras in 1906 and the con- 
ference of London in 1912. The trouble, however, was that these 
conferences were voluntary, that no nation was obliged to call 
one, and no nation was obliged to attend one when called. Now 
the league makes these conferences obligatory. I regard this as 
the fundamental feature in the prevention of war. This whole 
scheme of averting war finally rests upon the good understand- 
ing and the exercise of good faith among the nations, and noth- 
ing will contribute more to these ends than conferences when the 
peace of the world is threatened. 

So with regard to the settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration, Everything done heretofore in this line has been on 
the voluntary principle. No doubt many disputes have been ad- 
justed by arbitration, and America has taken the lead of other 
nations in this peaceful method of settling international differ- 
ences and in entering into arbitration treaties. Still no method 
has hitherto prevailed which compelled nations to submit their 
disputes to some form of arbitration or investigation and report 
before going to war. This method at least causes delay and 
gives time for discussion and the cooling down of the passions, 
The provisions of the league with respect to arbitration or in- 
vestigation and report have been criticized as not strong enough, 
but they clearly will tend to prevent war. No member of the 
league is likely to violate these provisions and suffer the penalty 
of an economic boycott or possible armed intervention by the 
other members of the league. 

As to disarmament, the machinery provided by the league will 
undoubtedly bring about such a reduction of armaments that 
they will no longer prove a menace to international peace. As I 
have already said, I consider obligatory conferences, compulsory 
arbitration or investigation and report before commencing war, 
and reduction of armaments the three great features of the 
league which will tend to prevent war. 

As to the general objection that the league creates a super- 
state and hence is destructive of our independence and sover- 
eignty, I am unable to see the force of the arguments in support 


of this proposition. A superstate can not be formed when every 
material power that is exercised by the league requires the 
unanimous consent of the executive council or of the delegates, 
By reason of this provision and the provision of retirement from 
the league upon giving two years’ notice, the league is more in 
the nature of a voluntary association. And in this connection 
it should not be forgotten that in a world composed of a family 
of nations there is no such thing as absolute sovereignty. 

Nor am I impressed with the constitutional objections. The 
Supreme Court has never held a treaty unconstitutional. The 
treaty-making power under the Constitution is of the broadest 
character and it includes everything that is properly covered by 
the term “ treaty ” and is not in conflict with some express provi- 
sien of the Constitution. The Constitution says that 
all treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of the land. 

It thus recognizes all treaties then in existence as well as all 
subsequent treaties made under the authority of the United 
States. When the Constitution mentions that Congress is given 
certain powers, it is dealing with the distribution of powers be- 
tween the General Government and the States. This, however, 
does not exclude the treaty-making power from exercising many 
of the powers conferred on Congress. Take, for example, the 
power conferred on Congress to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations. This does not exclude the treaty-making power from 
entering into treaties which regulate commerce. There are 
scores of such treaties. And so with the power of Congress to 
levy duties; there are many treaties which regulate duties. 
While the treaty-making power has never been extended to em- 
brace a declaration of war, it has been extended to guarantee the 
independence of a foreign State such as Panama, which means 
intervention or war on the part of the United States in case the 
independence of such foreign State is threatened. Treaties can 
not, of course, take away the powers vested in Congress under the 
Constitution, though they may impose obligations on Congress 
to carry them out. Some treaties are self-executing and require 
no action by Congress, while others require some action, as, for 
example, if a treaty called for the payment of a certain sum of 
money. A treaty is a contract between sovereign States, and it 
has the force of a statute. From these observations it is mani- 
fest that any provisions of the league which may call for an 
economic boycott or possibly armed intervention by the United 
States would require the action of Congress before they could 
be carried into effect. 

Mr. President, there has been much discussion concerning the 
league of nations, and the controversy seems to have settled 
down to the.proposition whether the covenant shall be ratified 
in its present form or with certain reservations. I believe the 
popular sentiment is universal, and I certainly share it, that the 
Monroe doctrine should be clearly safeguarded. This is purely 
an American doctrine, and it differentiates the New World from 
the Old. I also believe that domestic questions, like immigra- 
tion, which in some of their aspects may be international, should 
be properly safeguarded. The storm center of these reserva- 
tions seems to be article 10. As to the retention of this article 
much may be said on both sides. It may be argued that the 
United States ought not to bind itself for all time to guarantee 
the territorial integrity and political independence of the mem- 
bers of the league against external aggression, and yet that 
argument might not apply with the same force to protecting the 
territorial settlements made by the peace conference until this 
new world order is fully established and the present peace of 
the world made secure. There is a wide distinction between a 
temporary and a permanent retention of article 10. Upon the 
question of reservations I reserve my judgment for a full dis- 
cussion and consideration. 

Mr. President, the peace treaty and the league have now been 
submitted to the Senate. The issues involved are momentous. 
The fate of America and mankind is in our hands. The coun- 
try and the world are looking to the Senate for a calm and dis- 
passionate consideration of these great questions, knowing full 
well the grave responsibility which rests upon us under the 
Constitution of the United States. 


JAPANESE CONTROL OF SHANTUNG. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, the league of nations, there- 
fore, appears from the view of the Senator from Rhode Island 
IMr. Corr] to be a voluntary organization possessed of involun- 
tary and arbitrary powers. This of itself is a solecism and a 
most anomalous creation, both nationally and internationally, 
It seems, however, Mr. President, that we are still living on 
earth among earthy things. We have not yet reached the 
millennium, unless it be a psychological one, nor are we dealing 
with demigods or angels. We are still dealing with human na- 
ture as we find it on this earth, somewhat erring at times, but 
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nevertheless possessed of vast hope and optimism, and strug- 
gling along the highway of human progress year by year and 
century by century toward a better course and better things. 

However, I can not believe that a psychological millennium 
will affect well the practical affairs of mankind. 
day blood was shed in Fiume. Only a short time before that we 
had a 4th day of July; and as preliminary te the discussion 
of articles 156, 157, and 158 of the treaty I desire to recite the 
current history of the 4th day of July, 1919, as it affects the 
peaceable dispositions ef mankind. 

A certain portion of our people are suffering from verbal 
delusions. They mistake words for facts and phrases for 
elemental principles. It is a species of self-hypnotism. There 
are always people who are good subjects for traveling mesmerists 
and the crop is unusually heavy just now. We are living among 
the sunlit peaks of a glorious idealism, with a serene contempt 
for the changeless laws of nature or our own selves. Our be- 
loved President is sounding the accepted slogans for the grand 
army of star gazers. All alike are heedless of their feet, and 
are even now stumbling and falling in the ditches with monot- 
onous regularity. ? 

Several years ago a business depression was described by the 
President as a psychological condition, and we were bidden to 
be of good cheer and change the state of our minds. It is so 
with evangelizing the world. Universal peace will be ushered 
in by wishing it, and savage, warlike nations instantly lie down 
by the still waters in green pastures by listening to a few 
homilies on their wicked ways. Thus we are lulled with docu- 
ments and soothed into trustful sleep by the promises of our 
seven-months-absent President. Europe's atmosphere clings to 
his person. He brings with him the choicest products of Old 
World diplomacy compounded of the intrigues of Europe and 
the perfidy of oriental deception mitigated by wholesale robbery 
of millions of people and hundreds of millions of territory and 
property. 

The league of nations is the colossal confidence game of the 
ages. Of all its miserable dupes the American and the Chinese 
peoples are bound by a common misfortune in the superlative 
degree as proposed victims. China, a mighty, untrained, pacifist 
nation, is helpless before military Japan. The United States is 
either betrayed or a victim of incompetence at Paris. Unless 
we train our military force, we, too, will suffer partition and 
benevolent absorption by those who claim we are unable to ex- 
clude their enemies from our borders. Both are on the brink of 
perpetual servitude to nations their superiors in diplomacy or 
arms, ; 

All this is heralded as the millennium. War is no more and 
peace is secured by crushing every nation that questions the 
existing order of human affairs. This power rests in three 
hands, two of whom control. Fiat peace and virtue abound 
springing from the league of nations. Nations are thereby re- 
born and purged of all evil. The psychological millennium has 
arrived. Actual occurrences, however, in an unideal world 
grate harshly on our ears. 

Let me tell the Senate—and if there is a Member in it who 
can afford to speak his sentiments and tell the truth, I believe 
he now has the floor—only yesterday the report is, by this 
morning's cablegrams, that Great Britain withdrew from the 
Vatican her envoy, who has been there for several years. That 
of itself is a recognition of political power in an ecclesiastical 
organization. A papal envoy has been for years—I say 
“years”; since the beginning of the war it has occurred 
from the Vatican itself in London. London papers—the London 
Spectator, the London Star, the London Times, the ancient 
“thunderer” from the days of Napoleon—all of them have 
commented upon this change. A vast unrest is found among 
the British people because of it. I do not state it simply as a 
criticism, but I state it as a profound departure from the 
policies of Great Britain since the days of Henry VIII. Not 
since the days of that wife-murdering monarch has there been 
a papal envoy sitting in London from the Vatican. Still we 
go along serenely oblivious of these changes. I speak of them 
as political changes of a vital character in the mechanism of 
nations, and I believe it to be true. To note the recognition 
of political power in an ecclesiastical organization is not an 
attack on the church. It is to advise the public of impending 
change. 

Mr. President, I read among the signatory nations, the 32 
original elect, the name of Peru. It is one of the 45—82 orig- 
inal signatory nations, and 13 invited. At 3 o’clock—inoppor. 
tune time, indeed—on the morning of the 4th of July, 1919, 
two regiments of soldiers rushed in on the palace of the Presi- 
dent at Lima, seized by force Sefior Don José Pardo, Presi- 
dent of Peru, in his private office at that unseemly hour, and 
immediately conveyed him to the penitentiary, where they 
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confined him, with the principal members of his cabinet. He 
remained in close confinement until last week, when he was 
put aboard a launch and headed for an ocean-going steamship, 
so that he might go into exile and never more trouble the gen- 
tlemen who took the trouble to depose him. I shall observe 
with mild curiosity what our President thinks of it—if it is a 
summary method of disposing of cabinets. 

Two soldiers and three civilians were killed. While the 
slaughter was far from satisfactory for a coup d’etat in such 
a Republic, the principle of self-determination of a free people 
is felt to be sufficiently vindicated. 

It is almost superfluous to say that Peru had an election for 
President last May with two candidates in the field. As usual, 
both candidates claimed to be elected. Neither could believe 
the people would refuse to avail themselves of.an offer to serve 
them. They were nearly as sure of this as Henry Ford was in 
Michigan. President Pardo was maintaining the status quo 
while the contest was pending before the Peruvian Congress 
for hearing July 28. Senor Augusto Leguia, candidate of the 
independent party, claimed four-fifths of the votes were cast 
for him. A conspiracy was on foot to defeat, he said, the will 
of the people in the contested election. President Pardo was 
alleged to favor the seating of Senor Aspillaga, who was Senor 
Leguia's rival candidate in the May election. Senor Leguia 
knew what an unfriendly administration can do in an election 
contest and countered with two regiments of soldiers while it 
was yet time. 

The provisional government of Senor Leguia is in possession 
of all public offices. He is a constructive statesman of liberal 
views. He is opposed to revolutions, and only resorted to force 
to vindicate free government. President Pardo had a rubber- 
stamp congress of executive echoes and had packed the election 
committee against him. President Pardo will be tried for violat- 
ing the constitution and conspiring against the institutions of 
his country. A responsive chord will be touched among us 
when we learn the first thing President Liguia did was to es- 
tablish a strict telegraph and cable censorship. It is believed 
among Peruvian diplomats such a graceful recognition of United 
States customs will secure prompt recognition of the palace 
revolutionaries. The Tinoco revolution in Costa Rica, however, 
was denied recognition by President Wilson, as he thinks such 
methods of settling a campaign fracas ought to be frowned on. 

An embarrassing feature of Leguia’s rude interference with 
the election contest was breaking off a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion arranged by the American Legation at Lima. The reign 
of universal peace vouchsafed by the league of nations was to 
have been celebrated in speech and song with floats, interna- 
tional flags, and music. All invitations to sit on the platform 
were canceled and the American colony stayed off the plaza all 
day. The only familiar event was a speech by the revolutionary 
President Leguia from the balcony of the palace he captured 
before daylight that morning. He eloquently defended the 
league of nations, and declared the only way to have peace in 
ey was to run his enemies out of the country or keep them in 

That is exactly what the league of nations says. ‘The only 
mitigating circumstance to Americans in Peru is the country 
is not yet gone bone dry and they are philosophically availing 
themselves of this advantage denied home folks. 

Even the way, sensational as it is, of settling election con- 
tests in Peru did not close the Fourth of July, the natal day 
of the greatest Republic on earth. Willard met Dempsey that 
day for the first time in the universal peace era. Willard has 
solved the question of permanent peace. He expects to return 
to Kansas as soon as he can stand the motion of the train. 
Utah scores heavily and the sunflower State must now depend 
on Vic Murdock to keep in the press reports. The wretched 
sarcasm of events never dealt so heavy a blow to idealism as 
the fistic affair on the Erie shore. 

Here is what happened: In Toledo, Ohio, July 4, 1919, a prize 
fight occurred authorized by the law of that State. The law 
does not refer to it as a prize fight. It is just another case of 
self-deception. A boxing match sounds better, sparring con- 
test better yet, and a physical contest of muscular development 
really makes one almost search Wilson’s New Freedom for de- 
tails. The cold daylight -ruth is, it was a brutal beast of a 
fight. The front page of the public press carried the headline 
limits. The league of nations was itself knocked out of first 
place by something it deprecates or denies. We read of left 
hooks, of terrific batterings, of punches in the stomach, of Wil- 
lard knocked down fiye times hanging helplessly on the ropes, 
one eye swelled shut and the other on the way to mest, while 
his knees sagged and a far-away look was noted in what could 
be seen of his last receding eye, rocking on his heels with 
quivering body, the blood pouring from his mouth. Again, we 
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are regaled with a cut under Willard’s eye, his face a battered 
mass, rapid-fire pile-driving swings which left him dazed and 
staggering about the ring and wabbling into the ropes where he 
collapsed in his chair with his left jaw dislocated and some of 
his teeth knocked out. He was covered with blood as he was 
carried out of the ring. It was indeed a day of triumph at 
Toledo, 2 more amazing moral boxing exhibition, punching the 
stomach, knocking out teeth, and otherwise committing may- 
hem, assault with intent to do great bodily injury, and other 
felonies too numerous to mention. The Roman contests of 
gladiators, Spanish bull fights, and game cocks vary only in 
degree. The bulls and chickens can not help it. Men make 
them fight. The captive gladiators killed each other and the 
survivor was set at liberty while we save him to beat up others 
until he takes the count. So the cycle of punching stomachs, 
breaking jaws, and knocking out teeth and eyes goes on in a free 
country, among a people who lead the world in peace. 

I should like some time to have the account of the Dempsey- 
Willard fight printed at length in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
opposite the address of the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr]. . 

The advantage so far lies with the gladiators, the bulls, and 
the game cocks. The Toledo affair was a statutory fight 
draped with a euphonious name. A disgraceful, barbarous 
animal affair, it is to be explained only by remembering the 
country went dry three days before and the beast in us had 
to work out some way. What distresses me is to have all these 
uncivilized things happen just as the President comes home 
with the league of nations and universal peace. Just as we 
begin to pass under the influence of a psychological millennium 
men who lack vision in Peru and Ohio, to quote from the Presi- 
dent's last message, shock us back into a world of cold unideal 
realities. 

Mr. President, leaving this matter, which is merely as an 
introduction to reach actual affairs, I now take up the question 
of the Shantung territory covered by this treaty as it affects 
China and the rest of the world. i 

I read from volume 1 of Malloy’s Treaties, page 212. We 
have manufactured many philanthropic documents in the last 
eight months. However, in 1858 we entered into a treaty with 
China. I read from article 1 of the treaty of peace, amity, and 
commerce of the year named: 

There shall be, as there have always been, peace and friendship be- 
tween the United States of America and the Ta Tsing Empire and 
between their people, respectively. They shall not insult or oppress 
each other for any trifling cause so as to PoS an estrangement 
between them, and if any other nation should act unjustly or oppres- 
sively the United States will exert their good offices, on ng informed 
of the case, to bring about an amicable arrangement of the question, 
thus showing their friendly feeling. 

This is an existing treaty, possessed of vitality and promise. 
Therefore it becomes our duty under article 1, when informed 
of the case, to bring about an amicable arrangement of the 
question, thus showing our friendly feeling. I believe it the 
duty of the Senate so to do, It is the duty of the Senate to 
discuss articles 156, 157, and 158 of the treaty in order if 
possible to mitigate the hardships that may fall upon a friendly 
power. Let us act in the spirit of this treaty, to the end that 
our friend may not have trusted us in vain. 

China has given evidence of her confidence in us for many 
years. She has trusted our good faith; she has confided in 
our promises to her. She went into the war; she gave of her 
men, some 300,000 serving behind the lines. They are not 
trained. She is a nonmilitary nation. She gave of her men 
to render every nonmilitary service requested. She gave fully 
according to the requirements made by the Allies and their 
associated nations. She trusted us. The question is whether 
that trust has been well reposed and our good faith will be 
shown in this transaction. 

I now read from page 1046 of the same volume, from what 
is ordinarily known. as the Root-Takahira notes. The language 
of each is practically the same. It is an exchange of views 
between the United States of America and Japan. The notes 
declare: 

1. It is the wish of the two Governments to encourage the free and 
peaceful development of their commerce on the Pacific n. 

. They are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to respect the 
territorial possessions belonging to each other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the common interest of all 
paea in China by supporting by all pacific means at their disposal 

independence and integrity of China and the principles of equal 
opportunity for commerce and industry of all nations in that Empire. 

This will be of some consequence in view of later develop- 
ments, 


I now read from Overlach on Foreign Financial Control in 
China, page 187. Referring to Japan’s activities in 1914 and sub- 


sequent years when she entered the war and began active oper- 
ations against Germany in China, this author says: 


When Japan took possession of the territo; originally leased to 
Germany she did so as the representative of Great Britain and her 
European allies. At that time Count Okuma claimed that: * Every 
sense of loyalty and honor obliges Japan to cooperate with Great Britain 
to clear from these waters the enemies who in the past the present, and 
the future menace her interests, her trade, her s ipping, and her peo- 
And the Japanese foreign office addresses the United 

tates as follows: “Aside from the history of the seizure of the place by 
Germany and her conduct dating back to and including her intervention, 
in conjunction with Russia and France after the Chino-Japanese war, 
it is absolutely necessary to e te such sion completely if 
Japan is to restore immediately complete peace in the Far East in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Anglo-Japanese alliance.” 


Again I read, from page 213 of the same author, from the 
message of President Wilson in 1913 at the time the American 
banking group were compelled by the moral suasion exercised 
to withdraw from the contemplated loan in China. This loan, 
it will be remembered, had been developed under the auspices 
of Mr. Calhoun, who was the minister to China representing this 
Government in that and prior years. He returned to this coun- 
try successful in the negotiation of the loan. The American 
banks had made the necessary arrangements to advance the 
sums required, At that time, however, they approached, before 
finally parting with their funds, President Wilson to know 
whether the moral support and approval of the United States 
Government would be given to the enterprise. He denied it. 
He used the following language: 

The conditions of the loan seem to us to touch very nearly the ad- 
ministrative independence of China itself, and this administration does 
not feel that it ought, even by implication, to be a party to those condi- 
tions. The responsibility on its part which would be implied in request- 
ing the bankers to undertake the loan might conceivably go the length 
in some unhappy contin ce of forcible interference in the financial 
and even the political affairs of that great oriental State, just now 
awakening to a consciousness of its power and of its obligations to its 
people. e conditions include not only the pledging of particular taxes, 
some of them antiquated and burdensome, to secure the loan, but also 
the administration of these taxes by foreign agents. The responsi- 
bility on the part of our Government implied in the encouragement of a 
loan thus secured and administered is plain enough and is obnoxious to 
the principles upon which the Government of our people rests. * + * 
Our interests are those of the open door—a door of friendship and 
mutual advantage, This is the only door we care to enter. 


What a tremendous change has come over the spirit of the 
President's dreams since! 

Keeping this in mind, then, Mr. President, I now read from 
the treaty of Paris of June 28, 1919. I quote the article relating 
to the Shantung treaty from section 8, articles 156, 157, and 158: 

SECTION VIII, 


SHANTUNG. 
ARTICLE 156. 


Germany renounces, in favor of Japan, all her rights, title, and 
privilegee—particularly those concerning the territory of Kiaochow 
railways, mines, and submarine cables—which she acquired in virtue of 
the treaty concluded by her with China on March 6, 1898, and of all 
other arrangements relative to the Province of Shantung. 

All German rights in the Tsingtau-Tsinan Railway, including its 
branch lines, together with its subsidiary property of all kinds, sta- 
tions, sho fixed and rolling stock, mines, plant and material for 
the exploitation of the mines, are and remain acquired by Japan, 
together with all rights and H attaching thereto. 

he German State submarine cables from Tsingtau to Skanghal and 


le's lives.“ 


from Tsingtau to Chefoo, with all the rights, {oprah and 883 
attaching thereto, are similarly acqui by Japan, free and clear of 
all charges and encumbrances. 


ARTICLE 187. 

The movable and immovable property owned by the German State 
in the territory of Kiaochow, as well as all the rights which Germany 
might claim in consequence of the works or improvements made or of 
the expenses incurred by her, directly or indirectly, in connection with 
this territory, are and remain acquired by Japan, free and clear of 
all charges and encumbrances. 

ARTICLE 158. 

Germany shall hand over to Japan within three months from the 
coming into force of the present treaty the archives, registers, plans, 
title deeds, and documents of every kind, wherever they may be, relating 
to the administration, whether civil, military, financial, judicial, or 
other, of the territory of Kiaochow. 

Within the same period Germany shall give particulars to Japan of 
all treaties, arrangements, or agreements relating to the rights, title, 
or privileges referred to in the two preceding articles. 

What is the limit, Mr. President, which these rights give to 
Japan in point of time? How long will she keep this territory, 
these port cities? Is this merely a temporary exercise of the 
rights and privileges gained under these three articles? So far 
as it appears from the treaty there is no time limit. The occu- 
pancy of that territory lasts so long as human government may 
remain upon earth. This morning the cablegrams report that 
‘a distinguished Japanese diplomatic authority in Paris says 
‘their occupany is temporary only; that the Japanese Government 
proposes to relinquish in a reasonable time all the rights ac- 
quired in Shantung under these three articles. If that is true, 
then no reason appears in the Senate why those articles in the 
treaty should be ratified. On the contrary, an express reserva- 
tion or even a specific repudiation ought to be made in the 
Senate of those three articles relating to an ancient and friendly 
country. 
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Mr. KING. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that he is placing the 
proper interpretation upon the treaty when he asserts that the 
rights conferred by this treaty upon Japan will endure as long 
as human government lasts? The Senator will take into ac- 
count the fact that Germany’s rights were such as were de- 
rived from her treaty with China in 1898, and under that treaty 
her rights in the Shantung Peninsula were limited to 99 years. 
Twenty years of that period have elapsed. Her rights ipso 
facto would terminate at the expiration of the 99-year perlod. 
Obviously when she concedes or yields her rights under this 
treaty or any other instrument she could not dispose of more 
than that which she had. Therefore, under this treaty Japan’s 
rights, conceding that she took all of Germany’s rights, would 
be.only those of Germany, and Germany’s rights expiring at 
the expiration of practically 70 years from now, certainly 
Japan's rights would terminate at that time, assuming that in 
some other instrument she has not limited her rights under this 
treaty and assuming that she has not by some other arrange- 
ment agreed to terminate her rights sooner than the period to 
which I have referred. Does not»the Senator think that his 
statement is entirely, too broad in assuming that Japan’s rights 
ar: in perpetuity? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I had the 99-year limit in mind in the 
original leasehold, as it is called, made by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to Germany in 1898, following the war of 1897 and 1898, 
and intended to come to it in due time later on, but I will 
anticipate that by taking it up now. I do not think my state- 
ment is too broad. 

For what Germany considered to be good cause she declared 
war against China. It was not, according to our standards, a 
cause to wage war. The missionaries were killed by a fanatical 
outburst in this Province. This Province is the most ancient 
of all Chinese civilization. Shantung is the home of Confucius 
and the home of many other Chinese teachers and patriots, 
running back through many hundreds of years, who have given 
the doctrine of pacificism to the Chinese people. The dust of 
Confucius is mingled some place with Mother Earth in the 
Province of Shantung. It is to the Chinaman holy ground. If 
there is anything in all that vast unknown Empire that appeals 
to the ancient memories and the ancient glories of their people, 
it is this Province. These two missionaries, two Roman Catholic 
priests, were killed by ignorant fanatics in this Province. The 
priests were subjects of the Kaiser. It was at most a matter 
for negotiation by diplomats or national agents to settle in some 
satisfactory way this breach of international rights. We have 
had literally hundreds of our citizens killed brutally in a bor- 
dering Republic without a solitary protest on the part of this 
administration, without war save an impotent expedition, in 
which we were finally told there that three directions of 
the compass we could not travel, and one, directly north, 
we could. We did not go to war, and have not gone to war yet. 
Great Britain has had her subjects slain in various quarters of 
the globe, and only exacts reparation and guaranties for future 
safety. She does not go to war at all times for such causes. 

Germany, however, in 1898, following our unfortunate expe- 
dition in the Philippine Islands, had a portion of her naval 
force in the far Pacific. When these misslonaries were mur- 
dered she immediately made it the pretext—I do not say made 
it the cause but the pretext—to clear for action in Chinese 
waters. She sent her battleships within gunshot of the port 
cities. She delivered an ultimatum to the Chinese authorities. 
She treated it as if armed intervention in German affairs was 
necessary in the Orient. She treated it as the act of a nation, 
this act of a few ignorant fanatics in an outburst of vicious 
religious prejudice. 

When the immediate granting of their demands did not come, 
Germany proceeded to threaten the landing of forces and the 
desolation of Chinese Proyinces. The Chinese Government 
yielded. The result of this surrender and settlement was the 
lease of 1898, to which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] has 
alluded. It was a lease for 99 years. It secured territorial 
rights, mining rights, concessions, and franchises for railways. 
Germany remained in possession until she was ejected by armed 
Japanese forces after the declaration of war in 1914. Japan, 
haying some friendly relations with one of the Allies, Great 
Britain, under the Anglo-Japanese treaty, entered into an under- 
standing finally by which she made war upon Germany and 
drove her out of her Chinese possessions. In 1915 and 1917 such 
an understanding was had that before Japan finally ceased her 
efforts she was guaranteed protection and safety in the future 
peace tredty for the Chinese possessions which she had taken 
from Germany. Twenty years or more had elapsed of that 99 
years, leaving some 78 years under the unexpired lease, 


Let me briefly trace the conduct of Japan since she has taken 
possession of those rights. Nothing indicates that her posses- 


‘sion has a time limit upon it. She has seized the ports, the rail- 


ways, the mines, and is exercising every concession that belonged 
to the lease directly or indirectly. She has even in addition to 
that gone beyond those rights, I believe, seizing other territory 
and property rights that do not properly belong to the lease. 

Let me now refer to Japan's condition. 

She is an island nation. She has a limited number of square 
miles. Her population now reaches near 55,000,000. For many 
years, up to within the last century, she had no territory on the 
mainland in Asia. Her possessions began with Korea, with her 
claims in Manchuria. They have extended, under various pre- 
tenses, over both of those countries, although originally the 
promise was for temporary occupation. Every treaty which has 
been made public to which Japan’s signature, by her accredited 
representatives, is attached, guarantees the territorial integrity 
of China. Every treaty, either made at the end of war or in 
diplomatic negotiations, under which Japan has entered on the 
Continent of Asia provides for a limited time for the occupation 
of the territory seized. Japan will not vacate Korea. She will 
not vacate Manchuria. Japan will not vacate Formosa. Japan 
will not vacate a square foot of soil on the mainland of Asia 
over which she has military power or her jurisdiction has ex- 
tended unless she be driven off by force of arms. 

It is her history, it-is her diplomatic conduct, for 40 years at 
least, that when she has entered upon territory on the Continent 
of Asia, obtained possession of it, and planted her posts and mili- 
tary forces on that soil she remains there and flatly refuses to 
recede or to surrender. Because of that, because she seized the 
leasehold of Russia at Port Arthur, following on her difficulty, 
ending in 1905, with the Russian Government, because she has 
steadily gathered territorial rights by negotiation, by conquest, 
by every means known to her, and refused steadfastly to let go 
of a square mile of province she has gained on the mainland, I 
have come to the conclusion that when she obtains possession 
under a 79-year unexpired lease she will allow this part of the 
treaty to go the way of her other treaties. Why does not Japan 
restore to China her rightful possessions now? China was 
robbed by Germany in 1898. Why rob her again, and this time 
in the house of her supposed friends? Why do not Great Britain 
and the United States keep Alsace-Lorraine? It would be as 
just. 

But it is very easy in this Chamber to end the argument, 
Let us, by a reservation, limit the rights of Japan to 79 years, 
and call upon her to stipulate that at the end of that time she 
will surrender possession. Even this is confirming the wrong 
of Germany. If justice is not stillborn in the league of nations, 
return it to China. Why not have put it in the treaty, in articles 
156, 157, and 158? It would have been easily done; but, like the 
Monroe doctrine reservation, it remains for the Senate to make 
the objection and require the stipulation to be inserted in the 
document itself. That is the reason why I think the Senate 
ought to take action. 

Every improvement, every move made by Japan in Shantung, 
indicates permanent occupation. All of the improvements made 
in the harbor, every public building, every dry dock, every pier, 
every military hospital, every barrack that has been erected 
indicates a permanent occupation, because they are of a perma- 
nent character. There are no temporary improvements. They 
all indicate a settled purpose on the part of Japan to remain 
where she now is. 

Again, a mere leasehold right gives no right to Japan to exer- 
cise sovereignty, to land armies, to garrison forts, to build up the 
great port cities, and to fortify the harbors. These are rights 
of sovereignty, and these are rights that Japan is now exercising 
over a leasehold right she has acquired. 

Again, it seems to me that we ought not to ratify by our con- 
duct here a leasehold right extorted from China by force of arms. 
No country gives up spheres of influence within its territorial 
limits voluntarily. They only surrender by force. China 
parted with Shantung to Germany because Germany’s guns 
threatened the desolation of her Provinces. Anything extorted 
by force, when the robber no longer can hold possession, calls 
upon every civilized government exercising good faith to restore 
the extorted, robbed property to the victim. Instead of joining 
here to perpetuate the remaining 79 years in Japan, we ought 
to join here to restore this property, stolen at the muzzle of 
German guns, to the nation despoiled, and a friendly power to us 
for many years. 

Let me suggest, we know the condition in which this prop- 
erty and territory is. We know how it was acquired from the 
country that originally owned it in 1897, parting with it in 
1898. If we permit another power to seize this property with 
this knowledge on our part, we become accomplices, even for 
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the 79-year unexpired term of the lease. If we permit this, we 
have guilty knowledge; and we help, by ratifying the treaty 
with these articles in it, to pass this property from China, the 
original owner of this territory and sorereign over this domain. 
We help by our votes to pass stolen property into the hands of 
an alien power. 

There is an old maxim about criminal courts that the accom- 
plice who aids to pass stolen property through the hands of 
either the original criminal or others, knowing it to be stolen, 
becomes an accomplice; and the receiver of stolen goods, know- 
ing them to be stolen, is equally guilty with the original crim- 
inal. That maxim applies here, and I think it well to invoke it 
at this time, to see that justice may be done. 

Let us consider how the methods of framing the treaty and 
the motives of men have been influnced. Is it any better than 
the negotiations of old? Can we examine the motives of men 
at the Paris peace conference and find that they are any more 
exalted than those of former years? What has Great Britain 
received? Colonies in Africa. She has received the spoils of 
successful war, and, further, she has received article 10 in the 
league of nations, which guarantees that we, with our military 
and naval force, will undertake to protect and preserve, as 
against external aggression, the territorial integrity of all the 
member nations of the league, including England. That is 
worth something. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator complain of the acquisition of 
territory in Africa by British colonies in South Africa? Does 
the Senator think that.the United States ought to have taken 
possession of any of the German colonies there? And if not, 
who is better prepared to assume the control and administra- 
tion of German colonies in South Africa than the English Crown 
possessions in South Africa? 

Let me say, before the Senator answers that question, that 
he will recall that Great Britain, before the treaty was entered 
into, earnestly urged that the United States become a mandatory 
for the German colonies in South Africa. There was a very 
strong feeling among our people that we ought not to become a 
mandatory of any of the territory which the Senator denomi- 
nates the spoils of war. I am not so sure that that sentiment 
was not well-nigh universal, and I am inclined to think that it 
was well founded. But some disposition had to be made of the 
colonies of Germany. Obviously, Germany ought not to have 
received back those African possessions. She had murdered the 
inhabitants, the aborigines, of those African colonies. She had 
reduced the number from several thousand, and in one or two 
instances several hundred thousand, to a minimum. She had 
subjected them to slavery intolerable, and to atrocities and 
brutalities that no one can defend. Clearly those colonies ought 
not to have been restored to her. Somebody had to take posses- 
sion of them. I think Great Britain acted magnanimously, 
She desired some other nation to become a mandatory, but no 
nation desired to become a mandatory; at least, our Nation 
did not; and it seems to me the Senator ought not to complain 
because in South Africa some of the German colonies have 
passed now to the Crown of Great Britain or to one of her 
colonial dependencies. 2 

Does the Senator suggest any different policy, any different 
method of dealing with the South African German colonies, 
than that which was pursued by the peace conference? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I fear the Senator has not 
wholly appreciated my comments. I am not in a censorious 
mood because Great Britain has received the German East 
‘African colonies. It is a happy riddance for us. I am opposed 
to any mandatory in any of the great continents on the other 
side of the world or across the Atlantic Ocean. However, Great 
Britain is an adept at always appearing to be a philanthropist, 
She is now appearing to be a philanthropist in taking these colo- 
nies whose population had been abused, as the Senator from 
Utah says. I think some very gross abuses had been practiced, 
but we could not administer their affairs. Great Britain knew 
that we would decline, and would suggest and very readily 
agree to her administering the affairs of these colonies, so she 
took them with a spirit of great self-denial and sacrifice. Now, 
notwithstanding that the greater part of us in this Chamber 
are of English blood or origin, directly or indirectly, and that 
our language and laws and literature are very kindred, that 
ought not to blind us to matters that are of some consequence 
to us. 

Great Britain undertook to administer the affairs of the Ger- 
man colonies in East Africa. I am not complaining about her 


doing so; I am glad she did; but I need do no more than remind 
the Senator from Utah that Great Britain has had a protec- 
torate in Egypt for many years. ‘Twenty-five or thirty or more 
years ago the man known in the Far East as Chinese Gordon 
went up the Nile to Khartoum. At that time England was just 
beginning to exercise her protectorate rights.in Egypt success- 
fully. After Gordon reached Khartoum his force was sur- 
rounded and cut to pieces because of a lack of sufficient sup- 
port. Kitchener came in a few years, drove out the Arabs that 
destroyed the British forces, established an orderly government, 
took possession and administered affairs, and left a civil officer 
in control. Great Britain has had her Cape colonies for years. 
If Great Britain’s history is followed, it will be found that 
whenever gold and diamonds are discovered in any country in 
the world she is always ready to be the philanthropist and ad- 
minister affairs for that country. She often finds it proper to 
maintain the blessings of English civilization in such lands. 
She has been a philanthropic enterprise in Cape Town from the 
time the white man found that gold existed there in profitable 
quantities. 

From the time the Kimberley diamond mines were dis- 
covered, when Cecil Rhodes dreamed his great dream of 
empire, she has sent her soldiers and her men into South 
Africa to establish her paramount rights where vast treasures 
are dug from the bowels of the earth. Of course, it has been 
concealed and draped with a euphonious philanthropy. It is 
to see that the blessings of Christianity reach the benighted 
heathen, to see that the Hottentot should no longer live in his 
primeval hut, and, incidentally, that the resources of the 
country, including the precious stones and the metal I have 
suggested, might be developed for the benefit of mankind. 

Here were the two extremes, Mr. President. I am not com- 
plaining about it, but I am stating that profit and philanthropy 
frequently go hand in hand with England; and it is so in the 
league of nations. Beginning up near the waters of Aboukir, 
where Nelson destroyed the French fleet in the time of 
Napoleon, following the Nile, with all her explorations in the 
days of Livingstone and Stanley, she pushed into the far 
interior. She built a railway from the mouth of the Nile to 
Khartoum. It was first a military road, built by Kitchener 
in that noted expedition. They went far into the interior. 
They passed the Equator. They carried English settlements 
and English commerce on the way. From below, from the 
Cape Town country, they were pushing north. They were 
building railroads. Between those two colonies in the ex- 
treme north and south of the Dark Continent there lay the 
German Provinces, not of any great value in a commercial 
sense, but from the strategic standpoint, from their military 
significance, they meant a world to the Empire of England in 
Africa. The German colonies thrust their wedge between. 
The very railroads that came to the German Provinces were 
not allowed to connect their irons with the railroads outside, 
so that neither freight nor passenger cars could travel or be 
transferred or switched from a British railroad to the rail- 
roads within the German territory. 

That was for military purposes. It is true the Germans 
treated the natives brutally. They are not the only Europeans 
who have that history. In the days of King Leopold the Kongo 
horrors shame and pale into insignificance even the cruelties 
of the Germans in Belgium. Still we said nothing. The 
philanthropic instincts of England were not aroused, because 
they did not concern her territory. 

The war came and we had the peace treaty written at Paris. 
Bear in mind, I am not complaining; I am stating the facts 
in their orderly development. When it was suggested that 
Germany should lose her chief African provinces Great Britain 
said nothing. France talked; the representatives of the United 
States talked; Italy talked; Belgium talked; but Great Britain 
said nothing. After a convenient interval of discussion one 
day the representative of the Australian Government was sud- 
denly heard on the question, and he objected to Germany 
keeping her far Pacific islands or her colonies in East Africa. 
He claimed it was a menace to the Australian Government. New 
Zealand in like manner so insisted. Therefore Great Britain 
after a while presented herself as willing for the sacrifice. 

Not since the day when Great Britain entered upon the 
Egyptian protectorate has there been anything so convenient 
and opportune to further her purposes of African empire as 
the seizing of these colonies. Her dream of the Cape-to-Cairo 
railroad can now be realized. With the exception of the gap 
between the rails in the German territory, practically those 
roads are now built. They are ready for operation.with the 
resumption of peace. This removes the last obstacle, and Great 
Britain can now run her railway trains from Cape Town to 
Cairo unobstructed, unmolested by any foreign enemy. 
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So I say I do not complain; that we ought not to administer 
these colonies as a trustee for their affairs; and that England 
has taken them because she is best qualified to do so. She is 
a great administrator of colonial dependencies; she has had 
the experience of 150 years, and we have had none, practically; 
it is contrary to the form and the genius of our Government, 
anyhow. We willingly saw England take them. I make no 
criticism, but I state the fact that it was extremely opportune 
and conyenient to England’s purposes for her to become the 
mandatory of the German provinces. 

I think when Great Britain gets the colonies of East Africa 
formerly governed by Germany, and gets article 10 by which 
we undertake to preserve the territorial integrity around the 
world, she is obtaining a substantial share of the practical 
worldly loaves and fishes in this treaty. 

Again, France is a party to this treaty. She receives Alsace 
and Lorraine. It is proper for her to take them. They were 
taken from her in 1870 or 1871. Germany can not complain, 
because, in the main, their population was French; they spoke 
the French language; they were of the French blood; they 
were Germanized by law; they were compelled to speak Ger- 
man in the schools, to speak it in public and on the streets; 
the records and the laws were written in the German language; 
and everything that was of French origin was put under the 
ban. But, nevertheless, Alsace and Lorraine remained French 
and are French to this day. So France gets substantial 
recognition in the righting of an ancient wrong. Japan re- 
ceives her share of the world’s loaves and fishes alluded to— 
Shantung. 

If that high sense of justice prevailed in making this treaty 
which the President would have us believe in his last address 
delivered in this Chamber and by many texts in former years, 
Shantung ought tò have been handed back to China. It was 
taken from her by military force; it was the fruit of a shameless 
robbery; and we, instead of returning it to the victim, return 
it to an alien power with a 79-year unexpired term of the lease, 
with no guaranty on their part, pledges, or security of any kind 
that they will surrender it eyen at the expiration of that time, 
We have back of that the uniform history of this same nation 
since she became a dominant power in the East, on the mainland 
ef Asia, that when she has planted her power upon Asiatic soil 
e has never yet removed it, and her policy uniformly indicates 
that she will not do so in this case. 

So Japan has Shantung to console her for an inconsiderable 
sacrifice. How many men lie in their graves as a result of 
Japan's entry into the war? How many dollars, gold or yen, 
are spent as a result? How many of her ships are sunk by 
submarines—unless they were merchant vessels on some mis- 
gion of trade in other quarters of the world? Few. Prac- 
tically all her soldiers that lie in their graves to-day were killed 
in taking Shantung from the Germans. 

What does South Africa get? They get Jan Christiaan Smuts 
and his draft of a peace league. That satisfies their ambition 
as well as their provincial or national vanity. With four 
drafts of a peace league, one by this country and three by 
others, ours was set aside and the one written by the South 
African statesman of Cape Town was taken as the draft of the 
league of nations. That ought to satisfy them, The garlands 
of immortality about his brow is something to gratify. 

What has the United States got? Articles 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 
17, and 19 of the league of nations. Those articles, with the 
Shantung articles in the peace treaty, Mr. President, prepare 
a powder magazine in Asia for future explosion. When the 
eruption comes we will ride high among the predestined victims 
of this fateful document. The United States practically went 
into the war claiming little, and we have nothing but air 
castles as our share of it. Verily the league of nations, as far 
as it is interwoven with or affected by the peace treaty, is a 
thing of shreds and patches. 

Just as the Senator frcm Idaho [Mr. Boraw] said a day or 
two ago, unless checked, China is on the verge of dismember- 
ment. With her more than 300,000,000 people, with 2,000,000 
square miles of territory, with vast mines of iron and other 
minerals, she is on the verge of division and partition among 
the powers; and articles 156, 157, and 158 are the entering 
wedges of that oriental dissolution. Poland is restored in 
Europe the same year China is partitioned in Asia. What a 
glorious result for us! 


Here are the spheres of influence, as given by an Englishman, 
Great Britain has 28 per cent of the spheres of influence; 
Russia—and this was before her dissolution of government and 
present troubles—42 per cent; France, 3 per cent; Germany, 2 
per cent; Japan, 5 per cent. 


It is said here by the same authority: 

These spheres have been gerrymandered by the war, but the table 
brings out the secret of Japan's efforts in China—the fear of being 
excluded from the Continent of Asia. Japan's stern and positive policy 
toward China has for its aims the protection of Japanese life and 
property and the safeguarding of Japanese interests. 

It is almost unnecessary to have added that; we know it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, when we take all these matters 
together, if we ratify this treaty we set the seal upon the first 
great division of Chinese territory; we become responsible— 
directly responsible, not merely morally responsible—by setting 
our ratification upon this division. History rang for 150 years 
with the partition of Poland. Let not the future sound with 
our denunciation as an unholy partner in dividing and destroy- 
ing China as the first concrete result of the league of nations. 

China appeals powerfully to the sympathy and support of the 
American people. The treaty pending in the Senate is another 
step in the dismemberment of an ancient empire. This step 
ean be checked either by the United States expressing its em- 
phatic disapproval of articles 156, 157, and 158 or by an awaken- 
ing of China from her dream of pacifism. China is traveling to 
the goal to which all nations who will not develop enough mili- 
tary strength for self-defense ultimately go. A vast population 
for many years has sought safety by peace and by keeping 
within her own borders. She has disturbed the territory of no 
other country. She has sought no conquest and been content 
with her own possessions through the centuries, 

Lacking the power to resist aggression, she has been a victim 
of repeated spoliation. Great Britain has held 410 square miles 
in Hongkong and vicinity as the English area of influence since 
1842, and leases at Weihaiwei 288 square miles since 1898. 
Great Britain further wields a tremendous influence over the 
Yangtse Valley and Tibet. China in 1895, at the close of the 
war with Japan, ceded the island of Formosa, of 13,995 square 
miles, to Japan. Port Arthur and vicinity was taken by Russia 
on a leasehold, later comprising 1,362 square miles. Kiaochow 
leasehold, taken from Germany, together with all the rights ap- 
purtenant to it, is the last acquisition of Japan. France has Indo- 
China-Tonkin territory of 46,000 square miles. Germany's inter- 
est is transferred to Japan, and for the present the former dis- 
appeared from the Chinese question. Russia transferred her 
Port Arthur rights to Japan and at present is not a factor in 
this treaty relating to Shantung. Why China should be ex- 
ploited, her territory absorbed in the guise of leaseholds, her 
port cities dominated by alien powers, her mining and railway 
rights seized by Japan, does not appear, except under the rule 
of covetous desire coupled with military force. It is a most 
inauspicious beginning of the substitution of right for might, 
which is announced to be the basis of the league of nations. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Corr] in his compact 
and luminous address, fairly summing up what can be said for 
it, stated that the substance of the league of nations was the 
substitution of justice for force. If that be so, upon that 
solemn principle, upon that obligation of our official oaths, let 
us practically apply the principle in the Shantung Province. 
If there be justice in this, then indeed has reason fled from 
the minds of men and we are ruled again, as in the days of 
old, by might. Governed by justice and not by force! If we 
could photograph the minds of the men in this conference as 
they voted on the numerous bargains and concessions and log- 
rollings made to finally arrive at some conclusion, there is 
as little excuse for some of the conduct as anything that ever 
emanated from the Congress of Vienna. 

It has been admitted on the floor of the Senate Chamber 
that Shantung was given to Japan to pacify her and keep her 
in the league of nations and procure her consent to the treaty 
and to the league of peace. That practically is the argument. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witr1ams] stated that some 
concessions had to be made. That is true; but they ought to 
be concessions that do not involve international grand larceny 
of territorial possession. No compromise can be made upon 
things that are eternal in their injustice. Justice is not a 
matter of barter and compromise. Compromise can be made 
upon matters that are not vital to continued sovereignty and 
independence of a powerful country, of our ancient friends, of 
a nation that we asked to join this league, with her three hun- 
dred millions of people; and she only drew her mantle about 
her, in the dignity of her insulted pride, and refuses to attach 
her signature either to the treaty or to the league. I honor 
China’s name for it. A great race of pacifists, following the 
principles of their philosophers and teachers of the early days, 
they have consistently lived, except for internal revolutions of 
their own, at peace with the world. 

Indeed, why did Great Britain sign it? It is said that Great 
Britain thought but little of the league of nations. Why did 
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she sign it? Because of article 10, another concession, that this 
powerful Republic, with her great established credit in the mar- 
kets of the world, with her great military force, with her poten- 
tial resources in the soil to feed and victual great armies, might, 
under article 10, guarantee her territorial possessions every 
place in the globe with our blood and our treasure. That is 
why she signed it. That is another concession that I commend 
to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wrirrams] as a matter of 
compromise, compromising away the life and treasure of our 
own country. How many hundreds of thousands of our men, 
how many hundreds of thousands of the boys yet in their cradle, 
helpless infants, are bargained into hopeless military servitude 
under a foreign sun in battle under article 10, to defend Great 
Britain’s territory, with her mines of diamonds, of gold, her ter- 
ritorial possessions, and her wide-flung commerce around the 
globe? We pay the price. That is another concession if we 
ratify the league, and that I commend not only to the Senator 
from Mississippi but to the people of all our country. God 
grant it may not return to desolate our homes and burden our 
taxable resources in the years to come, 

France so far has received no bribe; Belgium no bribe. They 
fought for self-preservation. Will we receive any share of this 
indemnity from Germany? Not a pound sterling. It will be 
divided among some of those countries, properly between Bel- 
gium and France, to rehabilitate, to rebuild their devastated 
provinces; properly to Great Britain. I do not complain. Let 
them have it. But we receive neither territory nor treasure for 
the taxes we have paid and for the lives we haye sacrificed. Not 
an American grave under European sky speaks of sordid gain 
to us, They fought for our country, not to plunge future genera- 
tions into the world’s wars everywhere. We did it in self- 
defense. I am not willing to go any further than that now. If 
again the same conditions arise threatening our peace and 
safety, I am willing to vote to declare war, to levy armies, to 
raise navies necessary to defend ourselyes; but we can not and 
ought not go beyond the law of self-defense. It is the law of 
human selfishness, but we have not reached that idealistic age 
yet where we can do more in binding ourselves in international 
alliances than to make that the basis of our Union. 

The reasons assigned for exploiting China and Shantung are 
far from convincing. It is urged that China, with 2,000,000 
square miles of territory, not including Thibet and Mongolia, 
has 90 per cent illiterate of over 300,000,000 inhabitants. If all 
whg are illiterate shall be reduced to servitude, it will be some- 
what uncomfortable for some Americans. A great many Cen- 
tral Americans and much of South America will be in sore dis- 
tress. 

Japan is paralleled with this great people, with only 169,381 
square miles of territory and 55,000,000 population, only 10 per 
cent of which are illiterate. It is said there are many obstacles 
to stable government in China. Different provinces widely 
separated, little railway communication, and poor highways or 
none, it is charged the Chinese lack public spirit; that the dif- 
ferent communities build up trade barriers against each other, 
promoting racial conflict among the Chinese themselves. This 
in turn, it is alleged, leads to international embarrassments 
and makes it impossible to maintain trade relations. China is 
called a vast political desert. The oases are the foreign con- 
cessions or spheres of influence of Great Britain, France, and 
‘Japan. Without such spheres, it is alleged, no communication 
could be had with the Chinese. I read the philanthropic as- 
‘sertion that“ Japan's stern and positive policy toward China 
has for its aims the protection of Japanese lives and property 
and the safeguarding of Japan interests.” 

Japan is obliged, it is urged, to pursue that course to prevent 
being crowded off the Asiatic mainland. Her absorption of 
Korea, her occupation of Manchuria, is indispensable to the 
growth of Japan. It is argued that if a strong nation like 
Japan or Great Britain does not observe with a vigilant eye 
Chinese affairs, powers hostile to these Governments will ob- 
tain a foothold in China. They therefore combine police and 
commercial rights, which with Japan ripen into sovereignty. 
It is said China is too indifferent or pacifistic to exclude such 
hostile powers as Germany or is unable in war to drive them 
from her borders. This, therefore, it is presumed, justifies 
‘Japan and other nations of similar conscience which are found 
members of the league of nations to su Chinese affairs. 
It is evident self-interest is the basis of such conduct. 

I read the complacent assurance that Japan has a strong 
central government; that 16 cabinet changes have occurred in 
80 years showing that frequent rotation in office guarantees 
popular rights. If that is a qualification, in 30 years we have 
had 80 changes in Cabinet officers. So we still have the best 
of them in that showing. 

It is admitted the military power at times act independently 
of civil government. It might further be admitted that certain 


extracts from the constitution of Japan do not smack of the 
self-determination of free people. Article I declares “ The 
Empire of Japan shall be reigned over and governed by a line 
of emperors unbroken for ages eternal.“ There is no third 
term about that. It lasts forever, providing the government 
lasts that long. 

Again quoting from the constitution: 

The Emperor is sacred and inviolable. He is 
Empire combining in himself the rights of sovereignty. 

He is so like Woodrow Wilson. Small wonder there was a 
community of interests when he met at Paris the representa- 
tives of the Japanese Emperor. They were two of a kind. 

A fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind. 


It is material to notice under the Japanese Constitution the 
Emperor has the supreme command of the army and navy, 
declares war, makes peace, and concludes treaties. The Kaiser 
could do no more in the days he menaced Europe and the 
world. It is uncomfortably so a similar power. ‘The legisla- 
tive branch of the Japanese Government is a house of peers and 
of representatives. The peers are composed of the members 
of the imperial family, of the orders of nobility, and of those 
persons who have been nominated thereto by the Emperor, 
whose reign of himself and his descendants is eternal, That 
is a good, sound temporal power. That government possesses 
all the autocracy, the absolutism, and the concentration of 
the powers of peace and war in a single head that character- 
ized Prussia from the days of Frederick the Great. What 
such a system developed in Europe among Caucasians it will 
develop in Asia among Orientals. It is as plain as the noonday, 
sun that the government is autocratic, and that it will add 
Chinese province upon province, concession upon concession, 
until an Asiatic Kaiser, armed with all the modern implements 
of scientific destructive war, will dominate the affairs of Asia 
and the Pacific Ocean. 

There is in the making another Atilla to come from the con- 
fines of Asia again to menace all the civilized world, as in the 
days of Rome, and all western Europe when destruction was 
threatened at the hands of that ancient barbarian. Such a 
concentrated power is never at rest. In time it is as certain 
to raise up a potential world conqueror as that Macedonia pro- 
duced Alexander or the French Revolution Napoleon or that the 
Prussian system produced the Kaiser. 

China must either develop military strength or yield her 
sovereignty in the struggle. There is a community of interests, 
a fraternal bond, between the Chinese and the United States 
in this fight. The United States has either been overreached . 
by more capable diplomats or the indifference of those recreant 
to their duty. China was the first to respond from the neutral 
nations to the call of our President against Germany. She 
trusted our professions, our ideals of free government, our 
opposition to wars for territorial conquest, and to the new 
freedom promulgated by the author on the part of our country, 
of this treaty. The old maxim that those who trust most suffer 
most is illustrated once more. China, trusting the United States, 
the Allies, and associated nations at the peace table, finds her- 
self facing another step in the dismemberment of her country, 
She finds, too, that the United States joins with those who 
plunder her territory and rob her of her people. This is done 
when we are preaching to the world confidence in each other 
and universal peace based upon justice to all, the strong and 
the weak alike. If this does not rouse China and develop a 
military spirit, she is doomed unless the United States comes 
to the rescue. The open door of John Hay, the friendly rela- 
tions subsisting for many years, the development of China’s 
resources, through the extension of American credits, are all at 
an end. There is no open door in Shantung. There will be no 
extension of credit there save as it profits Japan. The excuses 
made by Japan and her apology aggravate the original injury. 
They are the reasons that in every age arbitrary power has 
advanced to despoil and oppress its helpless victims. Like every, 
outrage, the more it is attempted to be justified the more fla- 
grant and inexcusable the aggression becomes. 

The mere fact that Japan claims she is the only power suf- 
ficiently near to defend China from the covetous hands of 
other nations lends special significance to this treaty. Under 
the plea of protection to China she is riveting Japanese control 
upon that country in perpetuity. The very argument of neces- 
sity is Germany's argument in Belgium and France. Her ex- 
cuse that there is no other direction in which she can expand 
makes it impossible to believe Japan ever intends to abandon 
Shantung or release the seizure of the interests enumerated. 
The more Japan necessities are exhibited the more evident it 
becomes that those necessities are the supreme law to Japan 
and not the justice published in the league of nations. 

I commend this underlying principle of action in Japan to all 
those, not only the Senators to-day but those hereafter, Who 


the head of the 
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shall so sturdily advance the triumph of justice over the rule 
of force, 

If Japan's great commercial interests are urged, it but 
strengthens the presumption that Japan will remain where she 
may have the advantage as against other nations. If it be in- 
sisted that Japan is the only independent powerful Government 
within several thousand miles of Peking, it must be remembered 
that mere proximity is not now measured by miles, but by swift 
steamships and wire and wireless communications, Civiliza- 
tion, trade, and friendly relations no longer depend upon mere 
contiguity. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that Japan is 
preparing to seize Shantung for permanent occupation. Her 
history in past affairs justifies this belief. Her practices in 
relation to other treaties convince’ the observant that it will be 
repeated here. 

In 1897 Germany, professing to be exasperated by the murder 
of two exiled German missionaries by ignorant fanatics in Shan- 
tung, sent German warships to the bay, bombarded the ports, 
landed troops, and occupied the territory. In settlement she 
compelled the Chinese Government to sign a 99-year lease, with 
concessions for railway building and mining. A mere lease of 
property by one government to another does not divest the lessor 
government of sovereignty over the territory so leased. Japan 
entered the war for the express purpose of driving the Germans 
out of the leased territory. The expulsion of Germany gave 
Japan no sovereign rights there which she has since assumed. 
She not only advanced her army over the leased territory but 
over neutral Chinese territory as well. Of course, it was neces- 
sary ; it was another military necessity. We heard much of that 
in Belgium. It was an outrage unspeakable, and followed by 
equally unspeakable cruelty in Belgium. It was an outrage 
in Shantung outside of the leased territory. The harshness of 
Japanese occupation, the eruelties inflicted on the helpless in- 
habitants, the seizure of property, and the resulting looting irre- 
sistibly turn one’s thoughts to the German conduct in Belgium. 
We denounce one in unmeasured terms. We are asked to ap- 
prove the other and declare it justified in a holy cause. In order 
further to sanctify this benevolent absorption Japan took the pre- 
caution to obtain a secret covenant with Great Britain and 
France in February, 1917, that they would support Japan’s 
claims at the peace conference. Great Britain and France knew 
this clandestine arrangement when China declared war against 
Germany and joined her forces with the Allies. China was in 
blissful ignorance of this secret compact. The partition of 
Poland had something to recommend it. It was done openly 
and defended by the hardy freebooters, who divided the spoils. 
The perfidy of China’s betrayal needs no comment. It so taints 
and poisons the altruism with which the league of nations was 
heralded to the world as to stamp it as the superlative treach- 
ery in the history of the world. 

Japan intends, we are told, in a limited time to withdraw 
from Shantung and return the country to the Chinese. Japan 
has planted herself on the continent of Asia in every instance 
under a promise to occupy for a limited time. In not a single 
case, whether by treaty, by lease, by promise, or otherwise, has 
she withdrawn from occupied territory, nor did she intend to 
when she entered it, nor will she ever do so if left to her own 
devices. There is no temporary occupation in the character 
of the improvements made by Japan. From the time that 
Germany capitulated, November 7, 1914, Japan has had posses- 
sion over four and a half years. Their building program for 
factories, business houses, piers, docks, customhouses, naval 
yards, and all important public property indicates a permanent 
occupation. Why should military barracks be built, a perma- 
nent military hospital constructed, great harbor improvements, 
and the like be made merely for claim of temporary occupancy? 
Japan intends to stay where she has placed herself. We are 
asked to justify those claims. The 21 demands made on China 
in May, 1915, and acceded to under threat of war from Japan, 
have never been disavowed. The three sets of notes of 1915 
between China and Japan are significant. In substance they 
give Shantung te Japan. The claims made can not be reconciled 
with any other intention. Let Japan’s declaration, August 
24, 1914, through Count Okuma be considered. He said: 

As Premier of Japan I have stated and now again state to the people 
of America and to the world that Ja has no ulterior motive, no 
desire to secure more territory, no desire of depriving China or other 
people of anything which they now ree y Government and my 
2 have given their word and pledge, which will be as honorably 

t as Japan always keeps her promises. 

In May, 1915, he said: 

There is not the least obligation on the Sop ore Japanese Govern- 
ment's part to return the place [Shantung] to na. 

There is an irreconcilable difference between Japan's promise 
out of possession of Shantung and her performance in possession, 


Everywhere in this country the league of nations is referred 
to as the basis of permanent peace. There is no peace in injus- 
tice. Japan will brook no equal rights in China with any other 
power. Like Germany, her sphere must be universal and exclu- 
sive. She will have not only preferential rights outside of 
Shantung, but exclusive right in this gateway to the Pacific. 
The United States will find the open door closed in her face, 
The great strategic and economic advantages will pass to Japan, 
Not even peace in China will result, Resentment must inevi- 
tably be bred against Japan. Civil commotion and revolution 
will be the natural.result. Instead of preventing future wars, 
this article of the treaty will inevitably involve the world in a 
future war at no distant time. 

If the party now being developed in China shall gain 
strength, if a militaristic party shall once seize the reins of 
power over her 300,000,000 of people, the Chinese can fight as well 
as other Orientals. If once that mighty power be awakened 
and the drillmaster of the Caucasian penetrates into the interior 
of China armed with governmental power, there will awake the 
strength of the sleeping giant, and she will rid herself of Japan, 
and she may continue her march to the west when once 
aroused. It is her only salvation, unless the powers of Chris- 
tendom shall intervene. 

The United States exercises sovereignty in the Philippines. 
Japan’s expansion is seaward as well as landward. Her ambi- 
tion covers the Pacific Ocean as well as the Asiatic mainland. 
With Germany in perpetual intrigue, it is no far inference that 
a practical partition resulting from a union of those two 
powers in Europe and Asia is no impossible event. So such a 
coalition is the standing menace of the world’s peace. The fu- 
ture of Russia in such a coalition is conjectural. The joinder 
of G and Japan is extremely probable, because it fol- 
lows the lines of self-interest. World league or no world league, 
nations will cleave to each other following the law of self- 
interest. The union of Germany, with her military knowledge, 
with her scientific power to utilize the forces of nature, with 
the Prussian of the Orient, will sweep away the cobwebs of a 
mere documentary league as if it had not been. 

The United States asks nothing and expected nothing from 
this war. She is the only one of the principal nations outside 
of Belgium that has not asked and some have received the spoils 
of victory. The Allies have met great losses and incurred heavy 
expenditures. England has received territorial conquest; 
France has had restored to her Alsace-Lorraine; Japan suc- 
ceeds to the rights of Germany in Shantung. Some of these three 
great powers will divide a large indemnity from defeated Ger- 
many. The United States takes nothing save the consciousness of 
a just cause and the vindication of our country’s right. I am 
not in sympathy with the lofty pretensions that we entered 
the war to defend the rights of free peoples throughout the 
world. Neither do I believe our controlling purpose was to de- 
fend the weaker nation. The propelling motive was to defend 
ourselves. Whatever may be said the President himself prior 
to our entry into the war made it plain enough. In his mes- 
sage of April 2, 1917, he said: 

We enter this war only where we are clearly forced into it because 
there are no other means of defending our rights. 

July 14, 1917, he declared : 

It is plain enough how we were forced into the war. 

ions of the Imperial German Government left 


dinary insults and a 
us no 33 oice but to take up arms in defense of our rights 
as a free people and of our honor as a sovereign government. 

In his message of December 4, 1917, after we had been eight 
months at war, he demanded that the war shall not end with 
annexation, contribution, nor punitive indemnity. The foregoing 
does not square with the message of July 10, 1919, in which he 
declared that— 

We entered the war only as a champion of right, which we were glad to 
share with free men and lovers of justice everywhere. 

Neither does it harmonize with the annexation of Chinese ter- 
ritory ratified by this treaty nor the immense gain accruing to 
Japan of an economic character. 

A vote in this Senate is the only barrier in the way of 
international injustice. The economic barriers to be built 
up against us in Asia by the advantage given Japan put a 
new meaning on the repudiation of the third principle of 
the 14 points. The mention of these forgotten articles serve 
little more now than to point the moral and adorn the tale 
of the utter futility of attempting to forecast the future. We 
emerge from our great adventure with nothing but the loss 
of life, a great public debt, and a request from the President 
to set our seal upon this crowning disgrace for us and humilia- 
tion of a friendly nation to strengthen a jealous power that 
more than once has given evidence of profound dissimulation. 


The extraor- 
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Against such an injustice the league of nations can not prevail 
to procure lasting peace. The expressions of English papers 
are unequivocal. The London Observer of July 5, 1919, “ de- 
mands a peace in which there is some consideration for the 
better natures of all the people, in which there is hope for 
world democracy, and in which there is less hatred, less provi- 
sion for war, less cause for war.” It quotes with approval a 
statement that: 


So in article after article they have bequeathed to the world not an 
unprecedented increase in the common stock of good will but new lega- 
cies of division, ascendancies, subjections, dismemberment, new motives 
for hatred and revenge. 

Never were such imaginable quantity of words employed with a view 
to signing, sealing, and delivering engagements which sooner or later 
will prove utterly untenable in their substance. j 

I again recur to the 4th day of July—a memorable day in 
our own country and memorable elsewhere. 

July 4, 1919, Lloyd-George addressed the Commons. His pre- 
liminary statements of the league of nations were received with 
loud laughter, It drew from him this paragraph: 

I beg no one in Great Britain to sneer at the league of nations. I 
look on it as a great and hopeful experiment. I beg that this count 
may give it a fair and honest trial. Let us try. It will not stop all 
troubles. It may stop some. 

That is just about all that Lloyd-George, on his conscience, 
could say. The news dispatches and the cablegrams in which 
this was wired over said that the members sat about on the 
benches with skeptical looks upon their faces; that their visages 
expressed great humor at the idea of the league of nations 
accomplishing anything in the settlement of European troubles. 
The very look on their faces carried with it their skepticism, 
and aroused even that supposedly nonexistent quality of humor 
in the English nation. It even made visible that, and it is 
supposed that it takes a cold chisel to get it through some of 
the time. I must confess that if that is the best Lloyd-George 
can do at the end of the war before the British House of Com- 
mons, there is no great abiding faith in his heart in the value 
of this document. If this is all that can be said for it, what 
ean be thought of its use against such an injustice as the Shan- 
tung article to this treaty? Does it not require an optimist ex- 
ceeding the bounds of human probability to predict peace on such 
a basis? 

Japan assumes sovereign rights over Chinese territory. Mere 
refinement of language or specious interpretation will not re- 
move this impending truth. Japan will not surrender the ad- 
vantage so gained unless she denies all of her history and prac- 
tices since she has been known or her affairs opened up to Cau- 
casian governments. Every step taken from her entry on con- 
tinental Asia years ago to the present points unerringly to her 
permanent occupation of Shantung. Secret treaties may be dis- 
regarded in the league of nations, but they will never be re- 
leased or forgotten in oriental diplomacy. Alleged rights 
under them will be urged again in spite of the league of nations. 
Japan will become the saber rattler of the world. How much 
terror she will inspire depends upon the self-possession and de- 
gree of military and naval preparation of those whom she 
wishes to affect. 

Whether Shantung becomes under article 10 a part of the 
territorial boundaries of Japan depends on the interpretation 
of the council of the league. The community of interests in 
preserving the existing status in Asia will tend to lead Great 
Britain and Japan to interpret this article alike. If China 
should appeal to arms to restore her lost Province, we likely 
will find ourselves in the disagreeable role of making war with 
Japan to vindicate her right to keep it. Our undertaking to 
preserve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
of Japan will have an unpleasant ending. Article 10 and the 
portion of the treaty relating to Shantung are twin brothers of 
a common iniquity. They speak the language of a joint out- 
rage and bear all the evidence of deliberate prearranged con- 
spiracy. 

Great Britain bore a large part in the war. She is a diplo- 
matist who has ever cared for her own imperial interests. Na- 
tions, like individuals, are often selfish. We have not forgotten 
that in 1861 the abolition of slavery appealed to the moral 
sentiment of civilized mankind. Those who administered the 
affairs of that Empire forgot the justice of human liberty in 
the covetous desire to see a commercial rival rent in twain. 
Before Gladstone died he acknowledged that one of the great 
mistakes he made was in the sympathy he extended to the Con- 
federate States of America while he administered power for his 
Empire. The lifeblood of Great Britain is her foreign trade. 
She is a seafaring nation. Her merchant shipping enters the 
ports of the globe. She has ever been farsighted, unsentimental, 
and sometimes practically cruel in promoting her commerce 
against all competitors. It must be remembered ever that we 
are now her competitor with the conclusion of peace. The 
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usual motives that have prompted Great Britain in former years 
will resume their sway. We have grown to very great financial 
strength. We are without adequate experience in foreign trade. 
We are upon the threshold of that experiment. Great Britain 
is keenly observant of our course. She has been void of senti- 
ment and sometimes of humanity in breaking down and destroy- 
ing her rivals in different parts of the world. She is amply able 
to take care of herself in every great competitive struggle. 
While a common language and kindred blood go far to promote 
friendship, they will not remove Great Britain’s disposition to 
take care of herself. 

The United States Government must look well to its own 
defense and preservation. I regret not to be able to accept the 
splendid dreams generated by the league of nations. I believe 
our safety is not mere sentiment; it will rest in the strong arm 
and disciplined military forces of our people. We have denied 
Japan the right of immigration for her subjects. It has been 
repeatedly alluded to during the peace conference of Paris 
by representatives of that nation. The equality constantly pro- 
claimed in the league logically directs Japan’s thoughts to that 
denial. Its refusal has sunk deep into their sensibilities. It 
is a wound to their pride. We are vulnerable in the Philip- 
pines. Our great friend lies beyond in the people of the 
Chinese Republic. In our day of peril it must be remembered 
that the interests of Great Britain and Japan in the Orient 
are identical. Our strength can be divided and our weakness 
promoted in the time of extremity to let us wage our war 
with Japan alone. That will be Great Britain’s opportunity 
to regain the commercial and financial supremacy from us. 
We can defend ourselves. It will be a heavy price to pay, 
but it will be paid. We may lose the Philippines. We can 
afford to do so, but I repeat it is questionable in my mind 
in that hour of trial if the league of nations or Great Britain 
will be of material assistance. We must defend ourselves. 
Our trained forces on land and sea must defend our shores and 
our territory from invasion. Our greatest friend may then be 
the Chinese people, whom to-day we are asked to humiliate 
and dismember. Let us remember, not in selfish purpose but 
upon the immutable principle of justice to a great people, that 
we ought to defeat these articles 156, 157, and 158 in this treaty, 
and send forth at the threshold of this period of alleged uni- 
versal peace our moral condemnation of the territorial theft 
committed on a friendly power. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there has been much discussion 
of late with reference to where public sentiment lies concerning 
the league of nations. Great effort has been put forth by the 
advocates of the league to satisfy the Senate that the sentiment 
in favor of the league is overwhelming. I assume, by reason of 
the effort that has been made to satisfy those who must vote 
upon this matter, that public sentiment is behind them, that 
they are interested in knowing precisely what the public senti- 
ment is, and where the majority of the American people actually 
stand with reference to this important question. 

There can be no reason for this continued and persistent 
effort upon the part of the advocates of the league to demon- 
strate that the overwhelming public sentiment is in favor of 
it other than that of procuring votes in the Senate. I think it 
is a legitimate enterprise in which they are engaged if properly 
conducted. Speaker Reed once said, No man rises above his 
environment”; and I presume most Senators want to keep 
fairly in touch with their constituency. I want to suggest 
to-day, in the beginning of what seems a new crisis, in view of 
the White House conferences, that there is only one way by 
which to test accurately the public opinion of this country, 
I invite those who contend that the public opinion of the 
country is in favor of the league, and who believe that the 
people of this country want the league, to consider the propo- 
sition which I am going to submit. If they believe what they 
say, they will accept the proposition. 


This is not an ordinary treaty. If it were, the argument 
might be very well made that, the treaty-making power being 
lodged entirely with the President and the Senate, it is their 
duty to discharge the obligation which rests upon them, and 
that the public sentiment of the country would not be instruc- 
tive and, of course, would not be binding. But this is some- 
thing more than a treaty. While it passes in popular parlance 
by the name of a treaty, it really incorporates a scheme which, 
either directly or indirectly, greatly modifies our governmental 
action with reference to foreign affairs and our governmental 
powers. In other words, it is dealing with a matter which 
must always be of prime concern to the people, and that is 
the modification, either directly or indirectly, of the form and 
functions of their Government. It is not in any sense an ordi- 
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nary treaty. It is a matter of great concern to every citizen 
of the country. Everyone who is interested in his Government, 
in preserving it as it exists, and who is anxious to guard 
against any unwise modification, would be deeply Interested 
and would be entitled to be consulted with reference to any 
program which would have a tendency, either through actual 
contractual obligation or in practice, to change or modify his 
Government. 7 

A popular vote can be had upon this question if those who are 
in favor of the league will cooperate with those who are 
opposed to it. I am perfectly aware that the Congress could 
not provide for a vote which would be legally binding; but if 
the advoeates wish to know accurately publie opinion and then 
wish to call upon their Senators to conform to that public 
opinion, if they wish to know the judgment of the country in 
order that Senators may respond to that judgment, there is 
only one way to do it, and that is to give the people of the 
cow:try an opportunity to cast a ballot upon this matter. That 
vote could be taken either upon the treaty as a whole, includ- 
ing the league, or it could be taken upon the two propositions 
separately, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WapsworrH in the chair). 
Will the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Constitution, of course, provides for 
the election of Senators and Representatives and for the elec- 
tion or appointment of presidential electors. Will the Senator 
kindly point out under what section of the Constitution the 
Congress of the United States could provide for such a vote 
as he has indicated? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not contend, as I said a moment ago, that 
a vote could be taken which would be covered by the Constitu- 
tion so as to make it legally binding. I do eontend, however, 
that in this effort to test public opinion whieh is being made 
a proeess and program may be devised by which a really ae- 
curate expression of public opinion may be had. As a moral 
guide it could be secured and I claim nothing more. It will 
not be legally binding upon the Senate any more than the 
petitions which are coming in are legally binding. They are 
sent for their moral effect as a moral guide in the performance 
of our duty here, or else hundreds of thousands of dollars would 
not be spent by Wall Street and big business, as the league 
pamphlet informs us, to get them. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am interested in the legal 
question now. It will require the expenditure of certain money 
«nd the provision of certain machinery in order to conduct such 
an election as the Senator has in mind. Does the Senator think 
that the Congress of the United States could provide for an 
appropriation which would stand the test of the courts that 
might be necessary for the holding of such an election? 

Mr. BORAH. As compared with many appropriations which 
we have made during the last three years in countless instances, 
some of which have been sustained, I would have no hesitancy 
whatever in doing it. I have no doubt whatever that we could 
make the appropriation. We could avail ourselves of the elec- 
tion machinery of the States through a joint resolution or an 
act of Congress and take that which would not be legally 
binding upon us, but that which could for all practical purposes 
be regarded as a judgment of the people upon this matter. If 
you want public opinion and propose to call upon Senators to 
obey public opinion, then let us have as accurate and fair an ex- 
pression as possible. 

I am led to urge this by reason of the fact that every possible 
method is being adopted and devised for the purpose of throwing 

to Congress what they claim is the public opinion of the coun- 
pry. My scheme and my process may not be absolutely accu- 
rate and possibly could not be measured by legal measure- 
ments so that it would in any sense be binding upon anybody; 
but there could be no possible doubt that it would be infinitely 
more accurate, and, in fact, so far as moral effeet, it would be 
entirely accurate as to the public sentiment of the country. 
That, Mr. President, is the program which I have no doubt Con- 
gress could provide for and could make the appropriation to pay 
ithe expenses of. 

If those who are interested in organizing the public opinion 
of the country are not willing to do that, shall we be asked to 
accept as any expression of public opinion at all resolutions 
which are adopted by organizations or conferences or assemblies 
and sent here? There must be something which is desired to be 
accomplished by pursuing this method, and if you do desire to 
achieve as best you may an accurate survey of public opinion 
then let us go about it in the very best possible way we can under 
the Constitution. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator has very strong convictions upon 
the subject of the league of nations as he has upon everything 
else. I venture to ask him if the expression of public senti- 
ment should be obtained along the line that he suggests or any 
other and the expression should be for the league instead of 
against it, would it influence the Senator’s vote upon the treaty? 

Mr. BORAH. If I should. stay. in the Senate under such cir- 

it would not influence my vote. I can conceive a 
situation arising where a Senator from a State would be under 
obligation to retire. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that answers the question. 

Mr. BORAH. But if I should remain here it would not affect 
my vote. Neither will these petitions and telegrams and letters, 
manufactured and otherwise, which are sent in here have the 
slightest effect upon anything that I shall do. 

But, Mr. President, I was going to say that there must be a 
desire on the part of the advocates of the league, assuming that 
they are acting honestly and in sincerity, to have a survey of 
public opinion upon this matter. That being true, I am perfectly 
willing, so far as I am concerned, to join with them in securing 
the very best test of it that we can possibly get under the pe- 
culiar circumstances. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will permit me to so say, I 
differ with him very radically as to the authority whieh Con- 
gress might have to provide for an election of the character indi- 
cated. I have no fear as to the result of that election. The only 
regret I would have in the event that we have it would be that 
I would be afraid, in view of what the Senator has said, that he 
would retire from the Senate ; and that we would all regret. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator need not feel uneasy. The Sena- 
ter from Idahe represents a very intelligent and patriotic con- 
stituency. 2 

Mr. POMERENE. I was aware of that fact, and it was be- 
eause of my information on that subject that I ventured the 
opinion I did. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the President of the United 
States has been sending for Senators and will continue to send, 
J understand, until the quota is completed. : 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President ; 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment I will yield. That is a pro- 
gram with which I find no fault. I might express regret that it 
has not more often been adopted. I think possibly good might 
often be obtained by the program whieh now has been adopted. 
I do not eriticize it at all. But, Mr. President, I submit it is 
not in accordance with the best tenets of republican institutions 
and of democracy to settle the question whether certain sover- 
eign powers of the Republic shall be transferred to a foreign 
council dominated by foreign powers behind the doors either 
of the White House or anywhere else other than as nearly as 
possible we can get to the public mind of the country. In my 
opinion the proper thing to do would be to “ send for the people,” 
and you can do that by passing a law providing for a plebiscite. 
Let those who will have to bear the burden, pay the taxes, and 
fight the battles of the future pass upon this question, which 
involves not merely the making of a treaty but involves in it 
the reorganization of some of the most important powers of 
the Government. 

I now yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, holding the views the Senator 
holds, and with which I think I am in thorough accord as to 
the power of this body to ratify such a treaty as has been pro- 
posed or to assist in the creation of a government ultra con- 
stitutional, is it not the opinion of the Senator, as it is mine, 
that under the tenth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States the method proposed by the Senator now is the 
only method by which the Congress of the United States can 
ascertain what the people propose to do with the power which 
is left with them? ‘The tenth amendment reads: 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people. 

The proposition of the Senator, I understand, is to ascertain 
from the people themselves whether they desire us to go be- 
yond what we conceive to be our constitutional duty or to vio- 
Iate what we conceive to be our constitutional oath. It strikes 
me that the only method by which we can ascertain from the 
people themselves, who have this power, what they desire to be 
done is by a submission of the question under Article X. 

Mr. BORAH. I thank the Senator for calling attention to 
that particular section of the Constitution. 
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Mr. Presidaut, in undertaking to measure public sentiment 
and to find out how the people feel about this question, we are 
constantly meeting with cross currents of public sentiment, 
and the situation is such at the present time that if one really 
desires to know how the people feel in regard to the matter 
there would be no possible way of ascertaining it. We get 
resolutions, and then we get letters from people who were 
present declaring the resolutions did not represent the views 
of the majority of those present. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield. 

Mr. POMERENE.. I was simply going to call the Senator's 
attention to another section of the Constitution, which seemed 
to have been overlooked by my distinguished friend, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL], with reference to treaties. 
Section 10 of Article I provides that— 


No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation. 


I realize, of course, that does not go directly to the question 
of a vote, but the treaty-making power is vested in the President 
and the Senate. So without some special legislation by the 
States I do not understand how we would have any right to 
provide for a vote upon this subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to restate my position, 
and then I should like to be permitted to make my statement, 
and at the close of my statement I should be very glad to yield 
to any interrogatory anyone may desire to submit. 

I state again that I am not assuming to present a constitu- 
tional basis for a vote in the sense that it would be in any way 
legally binding upon the Senate. I do say, however, that Con- 
gress could pass, either by joint resolution or by a law, some 
measure providing for a method by which a vote could actually 
be taken, and so far as a test of public opinion is concerned it 
could be taken in such way as to make it entirely accurate. I 
have no doubt about that at all, and I am simply presenting it 
from the standpoint of being a muth better method, a more 
accurate method, and a more reliable method than the method 
that has already been adopted and which is being pursued 
throughout the country to survey public opinion. 

Mr. President, we are told day by day that the Europeans 
are anxiously awaiting our action upon this treaty; that public 
sentiment throughout Europe is in favor of this treaty and the 
league of nations. The news is brought to us in one way or 
another that the great masses of the people throughout war- 
ridden Europe are anxiously awaiting the action of the Senate. 
On the other hand, the same processes of news gathering and 
news purveying carries to the Europeans the fact that the great 
masses of the American people are in favor of the league of 
nations and of the treaty. If anyone is interested to investigate 
just how this news is gathered and how it is purveyed back and 
forth, he will find that it is a part of the propaganda which is 
going on, if I may use the term, to mislead the masses of Europe 
as to the views of the people of America and to mislead the 
people of America as to the view of the masses of Europe. The 
censorship is just as active and just as effective and doing 
business at the old stand in the old way just as much to-day as 
it was during the war. By a little different process, by a widely 
organized and highly financed plan, all news which favors the 
treaty and league is brought across the ocean, amplified, ac- 
centuated, and thoroughly distributed, while the news against 
the treaty and the league is either discouraged or minimized. 
There has never been in the history of civilized society so thor- 
oughly organized and so thoroughly successful a plan to stress 
one side and to conceal the facts on the other side. You can not 
get the real views from the people of France in this country at 
all. France has a censorship as drastic and as efficacious and 
as persistent to control news that France does not want to go 
out as it had during the war. Great Britain is no better, and 
the United States is worse than either. There is only one kind 
of news that is permitted to have full report concerning the 
league of nations from those countries, and that is the manu- 
factured, the propagandized news, to reach a certain purpose and 
accomplish a certain end. I am speaking now of the news from 
Europe to America and from America to Europe. 

That is not all, Mr. President. We have an organization in 
this country called the League to Enforce Peace. That organi- 
zation is industriously organizing the public opinion in this 
country for the purpose of effecting a ratification of the treaty, 
and a very large portion of the material which it sends to the 
Senate is unreliable. It is a misrepresentation of the facts, 
and the mei. who send it here are in a position to know that 
it is a misrepresentation of the facts. 


I have in my possession the evidence of three different in- 
stances where resolutions were put through under the manage- 
ment or inspiration of this organization which upon their face 
seem to be an expression of the sentiment of the particular 
assembly or gathering, when there was not a party connected 
with putting it through who but must have known that it did 
not represent the full views of the assembly or gathering. 
And yet it is all sent here for the purpose, of compelling the 
Senate, under the compulsion of public opinion, to perform an 
act which is perhaps the most important that it has ever been 
called upon or ever will be called upon as a Senate to perform. 

Let me call attention to one illustration which I am permitted 
to use. On the 30th day of June the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. HrreHcock] read into the Record a resolution passed by 
the Federation of Catholic Alumnz at St. Louis. It was read 
here for the purpose of satisfying the Senate that this great 
Catholic organization was in favor of this league of nations. 
I will read one single paragraph from it: = 

Resolved, That this International Federation of Catholic Alumna, 
in conyention in St. Louis, Mo., representing educational Institutions 
of more than 40 States and in the Dominion of Canada, indorses a 
league of nations that will give freedom and justice to all— 

And so forth. 

I called attention at the time to the fact that while I did not 
know anything about it, in all probability that was not an 
indorsement of this league of nations at all. I hasten to say 
that undoubtedly the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK ] 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WarsHm], who presented 
it to the Senator from Nebraska, were misled into the belief 
that it was an indorsement of this league of nations. We know 
that those Senators would not have so claimed unless they had 
believed it. But it was different with those who had been in- 
strumental in securing it and who had been instrumental in 
getting it into the hands of the Senators. They must have 
known that it was not only not an indorsement of this league 
but that it was intended and stated to be at the time it was 
passed a condemnation of this league. I read a telegram. 

Davenport, Iowa, July 1. 

Senator WILLIAM E. Boran : Statement made Monday 

That is, this statement 


in Senate that International Federation of Catholic Alumnm@ in con- 
vention at St. Louis indorsed present form of league of nations not 
correct. I am nally responsible for an amendment to resolution 
sent to us for adoption by League to Enforce Peace. Amendment car- 
ried unanimously indorsing a league which would give justice and 
en to all the world and protesting against covenant in present 
orm. 
Apa K. GANNON, 
Governor of Iowa Alumna. 
I have the following telegram dated to-day: 


International Federation of Catholic Alumnm at convention in St. 
Louis did not indorse league of nations. Senator HircncocKk mistaken. 


Mrs. Cas. A. JACKSON, 
Waterbury, Conn., National Trustec. 

That is one, Mr. President, which I am permitted at this time 
to use. There are other instances in which the League to 
Enforce Peace sent abroad resolutions asking for an indorse- 
ment of this league, and they were changed, and a league to 
accomplish certain things was indorsed and sent out as an in- 
dorsement of this league. There are hundreds of thousands, 
and even millions, of people who believe that a league can be 
framed which will accomplish justice and which will insure 
peace, and those same hundreds of thousands of people believe 
that this league will not do that, and therefore they are opposed 
toit. Even when they send out resolutions indorsing this league 
and they are rejected for resolutions which indorse a different 
league, they are sent here as an expression of public sentiment 
as to this particular league. 

Wherever those people express themselves in any way that 
they may see fit in favor of their proposition, it is immediately 
transmitted here under the activity of the League to Enforce 
Peace as an indorsement of their proposition. I denounce the 
scheme as a deliberate program to deceive the American people. 
It is well worthy of the organization, backed as it is by in- 
terested financiers of the United States, who for selfish pur- 
poses would make this Government underwrite their invest- 
ments in Europe. The first thing the ex-President of the United 
States ought to do, if he wishes to preserve an honored name 
from contempt, is either to put an end to such methods as is 
now being carried on or withdraw his name from the organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. President, let us examine for a moment the public opinion 
of Europe on this subject as it comes up from the masses of the 
people of Europe. I hold in my hand a synopsis of expressions 
from a number of liberal newspapers of Europe. Everyone 
knows that the liberal people of Europe, the liberal newspapers, 
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have been for a league, and we are told therefore that this vast 
sentiment of the struggling people of Europe is in favor of this 
league. What are the facts? The facts are that the liberal 
organizations, the liberal sentiment, the liberal mind, and the 


liberal press of Europe are against this league. It is coming in 


slowly, coming by freight, because, as I say, the news pur- 
veyors do not carry this information and the masses of the 
American people do not get it. But it is coming along as we 


get their weekly publications, as we get their resolutions, and 


the expressions of their leaders. 
The New Statesman is familiar to all readers of English 
periodicals, a liberal publication. In a recent issue it says: 


In public the proposals of the Allies may find a few defenders; in 
private they find none. 


Another English publication says: 


Tue more closely the treaty of peace and the covenant of the league of 
nations are examined the more absurd and unworkable do they appear. 


The London Nation, one of the ablest of the liberal publica- 
tions, in a late issue, declares: 


Now. we know what is in store for us. There the peace terms are 
as they were in 1772, 1815, 1866, and 1871. Will no disaster ever 
teach us? For the covenant of the league might as well try to alter 
and maintain new courses for the planets as to regulate the passions 
challenged in the treaty terms, to moderate the greed and resentment 

nerated by such annexations and transferences of pepita, It is all 
9 Though potent of evil beyond any compu on, the treaty, 
before it is signed, is as dead as a tablet of Babylon. 


Further along in the same editorial is this paragraph: 


For whatsoever a man soweth that shall he reap. There is no escape 
from that law. Time hunts him down. No covenants in any league 
can forge a substitute for the consequences of committing 1. en 
have their passions, and for a time may be deluded into a wrong use 
of them by leaders who say one thing, but mean the doing of another. 
Yet there is a term to it all, for the majority of men are not mean, are 
not cunning, nurse no cold and eyil intent, are not cruel and vindictive. 
We know they can be oe and generous to the point of sacrificing all 
they have, even their lives, to a right cause. But statesmen who 
base their policies on sentiments which their 1 no longer hold, on 

ssions no longer felt, can not pretend that Europe has not during 

ve years afforded them with examples of what happens to those who 
maintain a folly after its popular sanction has gone. 

The compulsion of the treaty terms is based not on their inherent 
reason and justice but on a blind trust in force; on the ability of arms 
sep from others what otherwise they would never grant. The 
o ea. 


In another editorial of the New Statesman, after comment- 
ing on the work at Versailles, says: 


Yet the delegates in Paris, bound by their own words and by the 
wretched bargains which they have made with each other, a ar deter- 
mined to press the issue and to force on Europe a peace which no one 
wants ant: which can not fail to bring fresh disasters upon the world, 


In the New Age, another Liberal paper or periodical, says: 


Nobody can tell in what place the inherent rottenness of the edifice 
will first show itself, By a colossal effort of military, naval, economic, 
and every other form of support it is just le, indeed, that for a 

eneration or two the Versailles building will appear to stand upright, 
ut fall it will sooner or later, and on its fall the world will be once 
more engaged in universal murder and suicide. Public opinion, no less 
than kings of old, pays dearly for the favorites who slobber upon its 
neck and play upon its weaknesses, 


In a later issue of the London Nation I find another editorial. 
It is too long to read here, but I quote paragraphs: 


st anxiety? 1 very dif- 
ferent ought and must be done. Il Conservatives, Liberals, 
leaderless and 


914. To-day the time is no 
less serious and urgent than then; indeed, it is now more serious and 
urgent. Various religious bodies have protested against the peace; but 
they are almost helpless, and they know it. e truth is, we are 
troubled by a sense of an endangered future, and many of us are look- 
ing to organized labor to help us—doubtfully, it is true; uncertain of 
its mind, still more uncertain of the ability and aim of its leadership, 
But we ask: Where else shall we look? 

Yet it must be confessed that the terms of peace have been received 
by labor also with a feeling of helplessness; and this feeling, in a 
measure, extends to the organized labor movements in the various 
allied countries. Buf it must be said for international labor that its 
voice is the first to be raised in effective condemnation of the “ peace.” 
The French Socialists are united from right to left and are in accord 
with the French trade-unions in a repudiation of the treaty in spirit 
and letter. The Italian Socialists are even more strongly opposed, and 
the British labor party has issued a manifesto in which the injustices 
and absurdities of the Paris proposals are exposed. Japan has still 
no organized labor movement that can make its voice heard, while 
the American labor movement is too divided politically to be articu- 
late on any noneconomic issue, But to the voices of British, French, 
and Italian labor is added the voice of the labor international, which has 
promptly repudiated the peace of injustice and violence. Whatever 
may or may not follow in the way of action, there can be no doubt that 
labor is everywhere opposed to the old diplomacy of Versailles. 


VIII — 173 


Again writes the editor of the New Age: 


It is too late in the day, however, to attempt to enlist on behalf of 
reaction the terrors once asscciated with German Prussianism. Ger- 
many, it can not be concealed, is, in the common phrase, down and out; 
and the fresh fears of the English 8 75 are no longer of Prussianism 
abroad, but of Prussianism at home. It is significant that everywhere 
the 3 of organized labor of every class is directed against 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator construe that article as 
a condemnation of the entire treaty rather than any particular 
portion or section of it? 

Mr. BORAH. It is a condemnation of the entire treaty, includ- 
ing the league of nations. 

Mr. THOMAS. Including the league of peace? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; that is correct. 

I read a paragraph from an editorial in Reconstruction, under 
date of August, 1919. This is a liberal publication, published in 
this country. While it is comparatively new, it voices the views 
of a very large constituency: 

We should all like a league of free nations, meaning, thereby, a 
— ho dominated and controlled not by Old World diplomatists and 
politicians but dominated and controlled every inch of the way by the 
peoples of the world. 

Is the — — advocated by Mr. Wilson such a league? He knows it is 
not. Everybody knows it is not. This league, if formed, will be con- 
trolled by the same constituent elements that haye heretofore controlled 
world politics. The people will have nothing to say as to who shall be 
their national 8 in the 1 not even the people of the 
United States. or in any nation will the people have an opportunity 
by direct ballot to halt any league move that they believe is drawing 
them into war. 

* . . „ * 


* 

What in the last analysis does the league policy mean but 
It is true that it provides for a certain amount of talk before force is 
used, but has there not always been enough talk before war was de- 
clared? What are the English workingmen afraid of now in their own 
country? They are afraid of militarism. They take it for granted that 
the league of nations will come into being; but they have no confidence 
in it, and they are afraid of militarism. he league covenant provides 
for the use of all the force it can muster against those who do not 
bow to its decisions, The President speaks as if the league covenant pro- 
vides for disarmament. If it did, the league would have stronger claims 
to public confidence. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I ask the Senator from what paper 
he was reading? 

Mr. BORAH. The last statement? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. The issue of Reconstruction of August, 1919. 

The New Republic, published in this country, was one of the 
first advocates of a league—a faithful supporter of this admin- 
istration and able advocate of the 14 points—but it rejects the 
present treaty with the league incorporated in decisive and in 
what might be called, if it were not so well justified, bitter 
language. It says: 

It [the treaty] weaves international animositi 1 the cl - 
flict into the * fabric of the popore new system of “public law, 
The European politicians who wit merican complicity have hatched 
this inhuman monster have acted either cynically, hypocritically, or 
vindictively, and their handiwork will breed cynicism; hypocrisy, or 
vindictiveness in the minds of future generations. The moral source 
of the political life of modern nations remains ponta E 
our opinion the treaty of Versailles subjects all liberalism, and particu- 
larly that kind of liberalism which breathes the Christian spirit, to a 
decisive test. * Liberalism lost the peace. That is triumphantly 
proclaimed by the reactionaries. There are no fantastic ideals, they 
point out, in the peace of Paris. It is the same kind of peace as the 
peace concluded after any war of older time—a pisce of spoils to the 
victor, woe to the vanquished, and all the spoils and woe that the 
traffic could bear or more. Nor do the liberals read any other meaning 
in the peace. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. KING. I do not quite assent to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Colorado, if I understood his suggestion, and the 
reply of the Senator from Idaho. I have read a number of those 
articles to which the Senator refers, as well as some of the 
so-called liberal publications of Europe and some of the so-called 
liberal publications of the United States. As I read those pub- 
lications, the condemnation is not of a league—that is, an 
organization seeking the cooperation of the nations for the pur- 
pose of ameliorating the conditions of war—but the liberal 
papers of Europe, particularly those of England, denounce the 
treaty because of its supposed harshness to Germany; and the 
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Senator will recall that recently a Socialist convention was 
held in Italy and another convention was held which Miss Jane 
Addams attended, and there was at each ef those conventions 
a severe arraignment of the treaty because it was alleged that 
it bore too heavily upon the German people. If the Senator will 
pardon me, I do not think he can deduce from those publica- 
tions a condemnation of the principle of a league for the purpose 
of securing peace and enforcing peace. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken to a 
certain extent, and to a certain extent he is correct. There is 
no doubt that the liberal press of France and all of Europe is 
generally opposed to the treaty, and has condemned it. It is 
equally true, however, that the same liberal press has con- 
demned, in connection with the treaty, the league as it is now 
incorporated in the treaty and as it is now framed. The Sena- 
tor will find over and over again it is condemned because it does 
not inhibit conscription, because it fails to incorporate the prin- 
ciple of self-determination and those principles which were in- 
dorsed by the liberal press of Europe in the inception as the 
basis of the league. The contention is now made by the liberal 
press of Europe that this league does not conform to the league 
which they had indorsed or, indeed, to the league which the 
President had indorsed before he went to Europe. 

The fact is that during the war certain propositions were 
announced as being essential to a successful league of nations. 
One of those principles was that of self-determination. An- 
other principle, as announced from Europe, at least, was that 
there should be a provision for disarmament which should be 
effective and a provision against conscription. The liberal press 
of Europe are in condemnation of this league because it fails 
to comply with those propositions and many others. Now, 
mind you, what I am trying to present is the fact that when it 
is stated to the American people that the masses of the people 
of Europe are in favor of this league it is a misconstruction of 
the public sentiment of that country. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that Mr. Wilson went to Europe 
with one league. He came back with an entirely different 
league. He went to Europe with a league based upon the prin- 
ciple of democracy, a league of people based upon the principle 
of self-determination, of absolute disarmament, of the freedom 
of the seas, and he returned with a different league. He went 
to Europe with an American league based upon the principles 
of the American Government, of representation, of democracy, 
and of free institutions. He came home with a European league 
based upon the principle of imperialism, of force; and it is con- 
demned by the liberal people of Europe for that reason. 

Mr. Wilson may not be willing to admit that he went with an 
American league and came back with a European league, but 
the people of Europe know that he did. I challenge any man to 
find in this league a single principle which was announced as 
the basis of a league before the meeting of the peace conference. 
It is the old European system of imperialistic power, with 
force—force to the limit—that is incorporated in this league. 
The people of Europe have discovered that fact, and while they 
condemn the treaty they also condemn the league; and they 
especially condemn the league in view of the fact that the league 
is organized for the purpose of enforcing the terms of the treaty, 
which, as this article which I have read says, will necessarily 
‘mean war, interminable war, for Europe. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yieid. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘The last statement of the Senator is some- 
what surprising to me. One of the mental criticisms I have 
made of the framework of the league is the absence of that 
degree of force which seemed to me to be necessary to make its 
decrees effective. We all know that in the last analysis the 
element which governs society and makes its decrees effective is 
force. Now, if I comprehend the framework of this league, its 
provisions only reach the limit of force after other efforts at 
correction and discipline have been attempted and exhausted, 
and not then until the nations themselves shall be heard from. 

It has seemed to me, for example, that there was no force 
provided for in the provisions of the league that could effec- 
tively prevent the rebellion—if I may use that term—of a great 
power like England or the United States. For instance, if 
Great Britain should refuse to conform to the provisions of the 
league and an economic boycott was declared against her, my 
opinion is that it would prove ineffective, if not ridiculous; for 
to attempt to boycott by economic discrimination an empire 
covering two-thirds of the surface of the globe—not occupying 
all that territory, of course—is an impossibility. It seemed to 
me, therefore, that one weakness of the league lay in the fact 
that apparently no effective provision is contained in it which 


the league couid primarily enforce if the member to be dis- 
criminated was one of the great powers. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is correct, as usual. The league 
is an absurdity wherein it provides for economic pressure, so 
far as the five great powers are concerned. Of course, it would 
be absurd to talk about enforcing an economic boycott against 
England, and nobody contemplates that the league ever intends 
te do it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Or the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Or the United States or Japan or France; but 
what about the countless millions who are held in subjection 
by those powers? What about small nations or subject peoples? 
They will be crushed into subjection. In this case, as in all 
other leagues, the nations against which decrees run will be 
small nations. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, as to them, the league does 
not provide for the exercise of force, if I have read it correctly, 
except as a last resort. . 

Mr. BORAH. Well, there is always a certain amount of 
talking before war. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes; and there is a good deal of talking 
after war. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but, Mr. President, as the President said 
in his address at Boston, lying back of all this is the organized 
or major force of the world. If you take military power out of 
this league, it crumbles; but I ask the Senator from Colorado 
to say where in this league any subject nationality can ever 
secure its independence or its freedom or its liberty by any 
erderly fashion or in any orderly way pointed out by the league 
itself? If the Egyptians want freedom, how can they get it? If 
India wants freedom, how can she get it? If Korea wants free- 
dom, how can she get it? Where is the democracy or the self- 
determination which permits the subject nationalities to enjoy 
that which they were promised? Where is the principle of self- 
determination or the rights of small nations except as the five 
great nations see fit to grant it as a benevolent despot? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think that raises an entirely 
different question. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the question I was thinking of. 

Mr. THOMAS. So far as the internal affairs of the various 
nations as they are now constituted are concerned, the league 
does not pretend to interfere. The only way in which the nations 
to which the Senator refers could secure independence would be 
by a successful revolution, just as America obtained independence 
by a successful revolution a great many years ago. 

Mr. BORAH. But America never could have obtained her 
independence if there had been a league of nations in existence 
at that time, because France, instead of assisting America, would 
have been siding with Great Britain to suppress America, 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be true; but in the event of an 
internal difficulty, an insurrection occurring among any part of 
the peoples of the great powers without a league, the instances 
are exceptional where they obtain external aid. It is true that 
without the league they might obtain it, and with the league 
they might not and probably could not. But I am unable to 
reconcile my ideas and understanding of history if a league such 
as this to enforce peace can be ultimately effective unless force 
somewhere is placed behind it, and if it is not there, then the 
jeague is foredoomed to failure, because it has no sanction 


‘behind it which the nations composing it will respect when dis- 


sensions arise. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield te the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. I think if the Senator from Colorado will read 
the whole of the treaty with Germany, as I take it he has 

Mr. THOMAS. I have read it twice. : 

Mr. LODGE. Then the Senator must have noticed a number 
of places—I believe I have counted 77—where the execution is 
left entirely in the hands of the principal allied and associated 
powers—that is, the five powers—and he will find, in many of 
those, provision for force. É 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true; but that has reference to the 
enforcement of this treaty. 

Mr. LODGE. Precisely. 

Mr. THOMAS. My criticisms were based upon the absurd 
proposition of the possibility of the success of the league of 
nations without the sanction of force behind it. 

Mr. LODGE. There is plenty of force there to carry out this 
treaty. I am not quarreling with it, but it is there, and it is 
not left to the league to do. 

Mr. THOMAS. My criticism is not confined to the treaty 
itself, but is designed to call attention to the operation in futuro 
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upon the nations which may require discipline under this 
league. If there is no force for that purpose, of course there 
can be no discipline. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the vice of the argument of 
those who are supporting the league, as it seems to me, arises 
out of the fact that whenever they reach a point where they 
think it will be effective, and might be injurious to the United 
States, for instance, they say that we can refuse to act. Now, 
of course the right of revolution, or the right of withdrawal 
by force, can never be prevented by ù mere legal or written 
instrument. That will always exist; but under article 10 and 
article 11, assuming that we are going to live up to the league, 
assuming that we are going to abide by the terms of the con- 
tract, then the combined military force of the five great powers 
is there, subject to the direction and action of the council at 
Geneva. Now, it is perfectly true that the United States 
might say: “I will disobey. I will refuse to act on the advice 
of the council.” The minute it does, your league goes down 
like a house of cards; I agree to that; but I am arguing this 
league proposition upon the theory that if the United States 
enters into a contract, it will abide by the terms of that con- 
tract as the contract is construed by those whom the United 
States has agreed shall construe it. 5 

It is one of the most absurd things to me in all the argu- 
ments presented by the advocates of the league that we will 
agree, for instance, under article 11, that the league shall 
take cognizance of anything which concerns the peace of the 
world, and that the council shall advise in regard to what shall 
be done, and then, if it does not suit us, that we will refuse 
to follow the advice. We may refuse, but we can not honorably 
refuse to follow the advice of those whom we have solemnly 
agreed shall advise. If that is true, then you have the com- 
bined military power of Japan, Great Britain, Italy, France, 
and the United States subject to the direction and control of 
five men, or nine at most, sitting at Geneva, and you have by 
every moral law the obligation of the United States to obey 
the instructions which are sent to her. And, Mr. President, 
let me go a step further. Let us assume that we could with- 
draw, that we could refuse to obey. I do not agree that we 
could honorably do so, but let us assume that we could, and 
let us take an illustration such as we have in the Senate to-day. 

An international situation involving possible war arises, The 
council at Geneva advises a certain course. That course may 
consist of our sending, we will say, 100,000 or 250,000 or 300,000 
troops to Russia or to Japan or the Balkans. You will say to 
me: “But the Congress of the United States must act upon 
it.“ Very well. The Congress of the United States convenes, 
and we have the argument which is now being presented to us 
as Senators who are opposed to this proposition, that “ the great 
nations of the earth have agreed. Shall Congress stand in the 
way, or refuse, or step out, and break the heart of the world?” 
The Congress of the United States would be dealt with as it is 
being dealt with to-day; it would be treated with contempt for 
assuming to have an opinion of its own and insisting upon its 
constitutional right against the combined judgment of the great 
nations of the earth. It might not be, under the Constitution, 
technically binding upon us, but we would first have the moral 
obligation, and next we would have the pressure which would 
be brought to bear from every capital of Europe and perhaps 
from the great centers of the United States to whip Congress 
into line, and Congress would become an amanuensis for the 
five men sitting at Geneva. Especially would that be true if a 
few billion dollars of securities held by international bankers 
were in peril. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. As bearing upon our obligation to accept what 
has been called the advice of the council, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Idaho to the language used by the 
President of the United States in his recent address. I will 
read one rather long sentence, on page 9: 


It was only as the difficult work of arranging an all but universal 
adjustment of the world’s affairs advanced from day to day from one 
stage of conference to another that it became evident to them that 
what they were seeking would be little more than 3 written 
upon paper, to be interpreted and applied by such meth as the 
chances of politics might make available— 


I invite particular attention to this, now: 

If they did not provide a means of common counsel which all were 
obliged to accept, 2 common authority whose decisions would be recog- 
nized as decisions which all must respect. 

Mr. BORAH. I thank the Senator for calling attention to 
that. There can be no doubt about our obligation to accept the 
advice of those whom we have designated to be our advisers, I 


do not think it is a solid foundation upon which to rest an 
argument to say that we would not be bound to accept the ad- 
vice of those whom we had agreed with all other nations should 
be our advisers. 

Mr. President, when our President was before us a few days 
ago, in his address on the 10th, he said: ; 

S we or an h ree le hesitate to a thi 
Darn es reject itand break . the „ * 

That statement, Mr. President, of course, implies—in fact, it 
unmistakably asserts—that the entire world is anxiously wait- 
ing for the acceptance of this league as an assurance of peace 
and of a return of the tranquillity which it craves. 

Let us see. In the first place, I take it, there is no doubt 
that the rejection of this treaty and this league will not break 
the heart of China. There are 400,000,000 people—one-third, 
almost, of the population of the earth. If this treaty and this 
league are adopted there can be no possible doubt that it will 
not only be a disappointment to nearly one-third of the popula- 
tion of the earth, but that it will result in creating a feeling of 
resentment and bitterness of the 400,000,000 people if the treaty 
and the league are adopted. They will believe, as they now be- 
lieve, that by reason of the combined power of the five great 
nations their country has been practically dismembered. It has 
at least been humiliated, and a vast portion of the people have 
been transferred to an alien power. They are therefore not only 
not in favor of the league, but its adoption will result in creat- 
ing a feeling of bitterness throughout the entire Far East. It 
will not break the heart of China if it is rejected, but it will 
indeed break the heart of China if it is adopted. 

Will it create a feeling of content and satisfaction with the 
140,000,000 people of Central Europe, those who have protested 
in the most strenuous way and only signed the treaty under 
perhaps the most remarkable protest that was ever presented by 
a people—the Germans and their allies? 

Will it be satisfactory to the 180,000,000 of Russia? Will it 
be satisfactory to the countless millions of India? Will it break 
tke heart of those who are excluded from it? 

We think in this country that India is satisfied with her situ- 
ation. The fact is that discontent and unrest and incipient 
revolution pervade India at this time. Will it be a gratification 
to India to know that a convention has been made which prac- 
tically precludes any subject nationality from ever securing its 
independence except by revolution, and that in case of revolu- 
tion no great power will be permitted to assist it either directly 
or indirectly? 

Will it be satisfactory to the Egyptians? Egypt is being held 
in subjection to-day by the actual force of the British arms. 
Anyone who has read the letters of Mr. Ellis or who has investi- 
gated the matter knows that condition in Egypt is that of immi- 
nent revolution and the only thing that holds them in subjection 
is the superior power of the British Empire. 

I have a telegram here which reads as follows: 


Paris, June 30, 1919. 
Mr. BORAH, 
The Senate, Washington: 


In the name of humanity and justice, and in the name of the entire 
Egyptian propie, whom I have the honor to 3 I thank you most 
sincerely for your kind reference to Egypt. e who have fought side 
ai side with the Allies, who have sacrificed so Deviz for what we con- 
sidered the cause of liberty and justice, have been denied a ħearing in 
the peace conference contrary to the 8 for the realization of 
which America had entered the war. The souls of the Pharaohs have 
therefore been treated as a salable property and chattels. The Egyptian 
people rely wholly upon the support of the freedom-loying American 
peme for the realization of the national aspiration of a people who 

ve been condemned unheard to a permanent servitude. 

SAAD ZAJOUL, 
Chairman of the Egyptian Delegation. 

I do not think, Mr. President, that a rejection of the treaty 
and a rejection of the league will break the heart of Egypt. 
I do not think it will break the heart of Ireland. I do not 
think it will break the heart of India. I know it will not 
break the heart of China. It will not break the heart of 
Korea. I do not think it will break the heart of the liberal 
people of Europe. 

I repeat, the President went to Europe with a league of 
which all the people were in favor. The people of Egypt, of 
India, of Ireland, and all the subject nationalities were in favor 
of the proposition which the President submitted to the world. 
They went to the peace conference hoping to be heard and to 
have written into the league a principle which would enable 
the mass of people to secure their freedom in an orderly and 
proper way. That was denied them. It has been inhibited 
from the league, and they are now in a position where there is 
no avenue of escape from their bondage except that of revolu- 
tion, with all possible help cut off from the outside. 

Mr. President, there are just three classes in Europe who 
are now in favor of this league as it is written—that is, the 
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governing class, the military class, and_the groat Raa or} vice and consent of the Senate to its ratification, an A 


international bankers, So far as the masses of 
concerned, if we can judge accurately From the fe 
is coming in constantly and day by day, however 
were in favor of the original proposition, they are not in favo: 
of the league as it has been submitted. 

I do not speak in a spirit of mere criticism. I speak what all 
men know and what history will record when I say that this 
league is not the league the world was promised. The league 
that was promised, and Which, doubtless, millions hoped for, 
Was a league based, „upon the principles of democracy. 
league is based upon the principles of. imperialism. The one 
promised spoke of the rights of small nations. This league, 
in its very inception and by those who framed it, denies a 
hearing to Egypt, to India, to Ireland, and turns Korea back 
to the shambles of a rapacious power. The league ‘promised 
was to declare that no peoples should ever be ruled by a 
superior power against their consent. This league has placed 
nearly one-half of the people of the globe under the control 
ef those from whose rule they asked to be relieved or from 
whose threat of domination they asked to be protected. The 
league which was promised spoke of peace, but_this league has 
intertwined in its very being, and without which it would 
never be accepted, a special alliance for war. The league 
which was promised was a league based upon Americanism and 
American principles. This league’ is based upon the European 
system and faithful in every respect to the system from which 
it sprang. 


AFFAIRS IN MEXICO, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, if it is not 
incompatible with the public interest, whether or not the com- 
mittee has considered two resolutions heretofore referred to 
it and dealing with the question of Mexico, the latter one par- 
ticularly calling for an investigation of conditions in Mexico? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, an inquiry put in that formal 
and delightful manner, of course, I must answer at once. We 
have not taken up the Mexican resolutions. As the Senator 
knows, we have been buried under a treaty of 80,000 words, 
which we have been trying to read as a preliminary. I shall 
be very glad to ask the committee to take up these resolutions 
and dispose of them at the first possible moment. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
on next Monday I shall desire to seek recognition to address 
the Senate on the subject of the league of nations. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that, 
‘with the permission of the Senate, on Monday next, after the 
conclusion of the routine morning business, I shall submit some 
observations on the league of nations. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that, 
immediately following the routine morning business on Tuesday 
next, I shall briefly discuss the league of nations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that 
on Wednesday next, after the routine morning business, I shall 
address the Senate on the league of nations. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

ARBITRATION TREATIES WITH ITALY, SPAIN, AND THE NETHERLANDS. 


In executive session this day the following treaties were. rati- 
fied, and, on motion of Mr. Loben, the injunction of secrecy was 
removed therefrom : 


ARBITRATION WITH ITALY, 
The SENATE: 

I transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, an agreement between the United 
States and Italy, signed March 20, 1919, extending for a further 
period of five years the arbitration convention concluded be- 
tween them on March’ 28, 1908. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Š Wooprow WILSON. 
Tun WHITE HOUSE. 


The PRESIDENT : 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the honor 
to lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate, if his judgment approve thereof, to receive the ad- 


signed March 20, 1919, between the United States and Italy, 

extending for a further period of five years the arbitration con- 

vention concluded. between them on March 28, 1908. 
Respectfully submitted. 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, 
Washington, July 9, 1919. e 


The Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of His Majesty the King of Italy, being desirous 
of extending for another five years the period during which the 
arbitration .convention concluded between them on March 28, 
1908, extended by the agreement concluded between the two 
Governments on May 28, 1913, shall remain in force, have 
authorized the undersigned, to wit, the Hon. Frank L. Polk, 
Acting Secretary of State of the United States, and Baron 
Pietro Arone di Valentino, His Majesty's chargé d'affaires at 


Frank L. POLK. 


Washington, to conclude the following agreement: 


ARTICLE 1, 


The convention of arbitration of March 28, 1908, between 
the Government of the United States of America and the Goy- 
ernment of His Majesty the King of ‘Italy, the duration of 
which by article 3 thereof was fixed at a period of five years 
from the date of the exchange of ratifications of the said con- 
vention on January 22, 1909, which period, by the agreement 
ef May 28, 1913, between the two Governments was extended 
for five years from January 22, 1914, is hereby renewed and 
declared in force for a further period of five years from Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. 

ARTICLE 2. 


The present agreement shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and by the Government of His Majesty 
the King of Italy, in accordance with its Constitution and laws, 
and it shall become effective upon the date of the exchange of 
ratifications, which shall take place at Washington as soon as 
possible. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Italian languages, at 
Washington, this 20th day of March, 1919. 

ISxAL.] FRANK L. POLK. 

[snar.]} PIETRO ARONE DI VALENTINO. 

ARBITRATION WITH SPAIN. 
THE SENATE: 

I transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, an agreement between the United 
States and Spain, signed March 8, 1919, extending for a further 
period of five years the arbitration convention concluded between 
them on April 20, 1908. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue WHITE Howse. 


THE PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the 
honor to lay before the President, with a view to its trans- 
mission to the Senate, if his judgment approve thereof, to re- 
ceive the advice and consent of the Senate to its ratification, an 
agreement signed March 8, 1919, between the United States and 
Spain, extending for a further period of five years the arbitra- 
tion convention concluded between them on April 20, 1908. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank L. POL». 

DEPARTMENT or STATE, 

Washington, July 9, 1919. 


The Government of the United States of America and the Gay. 
ernment of His Majesty the King of Spain, being desirous of ex- 
tending for another five years the period during which the 
arbitration convention concluded between them on April 20, 
1908, extended by the agreement concluded between the two 
Governments on May 29, 1913, shall remain in force, have author- 
ized the undersigned, to wit, the Hon. Frank L. Polk, Acting 
Seeretary of State of the United States, and his excellency, 
Sefior Don Juan Riafio y Gayangos, chamberlain to His Majesty 
the King of Spain, ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary of His Majesty at Se Sem to conclude the following 


agreement: 


1919. 
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ARTICLE 1, 

The convention of arbitration of April 20, 1908, between the 
Government of the United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of Spain, the duration of which 
by article 3 thereof was fixed at a period of five years from 
the date of the exchange of ratifications of the said convention 
on June 2, 1908, which period, by the agreement of May 29, 
1913, between the two Governments was extended for five years 
from June 2, 1913, is hereby renewed and continued in force 
for a further period of five years from June 2, 1918. 

ARTICLE 2. 

The present agreement shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and by the Government of His Majesty 
the King of Spain, in accordance with its constitution and laws, 
and it shall become effective upon the date of the exchange of 
ratifications, which shall take place at Washington as soon as 
possible. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Spanish languages, at 
Washington, this 8th day of March, 1919. 


[SEAL] FRANK L. POLK. 
[ SEAT. ] Juan RIAÑO Y GAYAneos. 
ARBITRATION WITH THE NETHERLANDS. 
The SENATE: 


I transmit herewith, to receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, an agreement between the United 
States and the Netherlands, signed March 8, 1919, extending for 
a further period of five years the arbitration convention con- 
cluded between them on May 2, 1908. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE. 


The PRESIDENT: 


The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the honor 
to lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate, if his judgment approve thereof, to receive the advice 
and consent of the Senate to its ratification, an agreement 
signed March 8, 1919, between the United States and the Nether- 
lands, extending for a further period of five years the arbitra- 
tion convention concluded between them on May 2, 1908. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank L. POLK, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 9, 1919. 


The Government of the United States of America and Her 
Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, being desirous of fur- 
ther extending the convention of arbitration concluded between 
them on May 2, 1908, which convention in consequence of article 
1 of the agreement between both high contracting parties of 
May 9, 1914, will remain in force until March 25, 1919, have 
authorized the undersigned, to wit, Frank L. Polk, Acting Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, and J. T. Cremer, envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Her Majesty the 
Queen of the Netherlands at Washington, to conclude the follow- 
ing agreement: 

ARTICLE 1. 

The convention of arbitration of May 2, 1908, between the 
Government of the United States of America and Her Majesty 
the Queen of the Netherlands, which in consequence of article 1 
of the agreement of May 9, 1914, will remain in force until 
March 25, 1919, is hereby extended and continued in force for 
a further period of five years from March 25, 1919. 

ARTICLE 2, 

The present agreement shall be ratified by the President of 
the United States of America, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate thereof, and by Her Majesty the Queen of 
the Netherlands, and it shall become effective upon the four- 
teenth day after the date of the exchange of ratifications, which 
shall take place at Washington as soon as possible. 

Done in duplicate at Washington, in the English and Dutch 
languages, this 8th day of March 1919. 

[sear.] 

[SEAL] 


Frank L. Pork k. 
J. T. CREMER. 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr, LODGE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 18 minutes 

p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, e July 18, 
1919, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS. 1 ` 
Erecutive nominations received by the Senate July 17, 1919. 


COLLECTORS or CUSTOMS. 


Thomas H. Tulley to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district No. 47, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., 
in place of George E. Hosmer, whose term of office has expired. 

Henry Holland to be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 7, with headquarters at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Otto A. Labudde to be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 37, with headquarters at Milwaukee, Wis., in 
place of August M. Gawin, whose term of office has expired. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

S. M. Angell to be assistant appraiser of merchandise for cus- 
toms collection district No. 20, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La., to fill an existing vacancy. 

SECOND ASSISTANT DIRECTOR BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COMMERCE. 

Herman G. Brock, of Massachusetts, to be Second Assistant 
Director Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in the 
Department of Commerce, vice Roy S. MacElwee, nominated to 
be First Assistant Director Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

MEMBER OF THE Farm Loan BOARD. 

Asbury F. Lever, of Lexington, S. C., to be a member of the 

Farm Loan Board, in place of Herbert Quick, resigned. 
APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
CAVALRY. 


Second Lieut. Ira Platt Swift, Infantry, to be second lieuten- 
ant of Cavalry, with rank from November 1, 1918. 


PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
CAVALRY ARM. 


Lieut. Col. Louis C. Scherer to be colonel, with rank from 
July 11, 1919. 
PoOSTMASTERS. 


ALABAMA, 


Maggie Winningham to be postmaster at York, Ala., in pase 
of Ella M. Harris, resigned. 

Bays D. Cather to be postmaster at Pell City, Ala., 
of W. L. Milner, resigned. 

William M. Douglas to be postmaster at Parrish, Ala., in 
place of Robert G. Waldrop, resigned. Office became presiden- 
tial October 1, 1918. 

Jake E. Wallace to be postmaster at Maplesville, Ala., in 
place of C. N. Parnell, resigned. 

Ruth K. Conerly to be postmaster at Lockhart, Ala., 
of J. B. Sinquefield, resigned. 

Walter Whisenhunt to be postmaster at Hanceville, Ala., in 
place of Arthur A. Weeks, resigned. Office became presidential 
July 1, 1918.. 

Jacob E. Hood to be postmaster at Cordova, Ala., 
James H. Shepherd, resigned. 


in place 


in place 


in place of 


Richard C. Jones to be postmaster at Camden, Ala., in place 
of Gorden T. Dannelly, resigned. 
Herbert L. Wynn to be commie at Ashland, Ala., in place 


of Dora A. Speer, resigned. 

Daniel W. McLean to be postmaster at Headland, Ala., in 
place of J. W. Roberts, resigned. 

Lillian L. Srygly to be postmaster at Town Creek, Ala., in 
place of G. N. Preuit, resigned. Office became presidential 
July 1, 1918. 

James W. Horn to be postmaster at Brantley, Ala., in place 
of J. W. Horn. Incumbent's commission expired October 16, 
1918. 

Clifford R. Rankin to be postmaster at Brewton, Ala., in place 
of ©. R. Rankin. Incumbent's commission expired March 1, 
1919. 

Louis C. Kelley to be postmaster at Carbon Hill, Ala., in place 
of L. C. Kelley. Incumbent's commission expired July 8, 1918. 

William L. Phillips to be postmaster at Clio, Ala., in place of 
W. L. Phillips. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1919. 

John J. Dunlap, jr., to be postmaster at Eutaw, Ala., in place 
ef J. J. Dunlap, jr. Incumbents commission expired Septem- 
ber 29, 1918. : 

Robert Stephens, jr., to be postmaster at Fairfield, Ala., in 
place = R. Stephens, jr. Incumbent's commission expired July 
17, 19 

M. W. Camper to be postmaster at Florence, Ala., in place of 
15 a Camper. Incumbent's commission expired February 12, 
1919, 
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Stephen D. Fulford to be postmaster at Georgiana, Ala., in 
place of S. D. Fulford. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1919. 

Theresa C. Spink to be postmaster at Grand Bay, Ala., in 
place of T. C. Spink. Incumbent's commission expired January 
22, 1919. 

Robert L. O'Neal to be postmaster at Huntsville, Ala., in place 
of R. L. O'Neal. Incumbent's commission expired June 22, 1918. 

Nannie S. Coleman to be postmaster at Jasper, Ala., in place 
of z S. Coleman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 19, 
1918. 

Joseph S. McCain to be postmaster at Lineville, Ala., in place 
of J. S. McCain. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
1918. 

Bettie T. Forster to be postmaster at Thomasville, Ala., in 
place of B. T. Forster. Incumbent’s commission expired July 17, 
1918. 

Robert B. Evans to be postmaster at Elkmont, Ala. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

Leona Randall to be postmaster at Fort Morgan, Ala. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Sarah M. Salley to be postmaster at Hayneville, Ala. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

William K. Cooper to be postmaster at Northport, Ala. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. r 

Jesse G. Turner to be postmaster at Slocomb, Ala. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

William T. Rutledge to be postmaster at Quinton, Ala. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 

Marion D. King to be postmaster at Townly, Ala. Office be- 
vame presidential April 1, 1919. 


ALASKA, 


Robert S. McDonald to be postmaster at Nenana, Alaska. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

George W. Robbins to be postmaster at Valdez, Alaska, in 
place of C. J. Todd, resigned. 


ARIZONA. 


George W. Sigler to be postmaster at Florence, Ariz., in place 
of Ella G. Clarke, resigned. 

Charles P. Heisser to be postmaster at Flagstaff, Ariz., in 
place of James L. Byrnes, resigned. 

John R. Livingston to be postmaster at Chloride, Ariz., in 
place of James M. Russell, resigned. 

Leonard D. Redfield to be postmaster at Benson, Ariz., in 
place of L. D. Redfield. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
26, 1918. 

Ida E. M. Carty to be postmaster at Fort Huachuca, Ariz., in 
place of I. E. Carty. Incumbent’s commission expired July 26, 
1918. 

Charles Osborne to be postmaster at Holbrook, Ariz., in place 
of C. Osborne. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1918. 

John Towner to be postmaster at Naco, Ariz., in place of J. 
Towner., Incumbent’s commission expired July 26, 1918. 

Grace E. Moorman to be postmaster at Ray, Ariz., in place of 
G. Moorman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1919. 

Lawrence S. Williams to be postmaster at Williams, Ariz., in 
place of L. S. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1919. 

Ora J. Moss to be postmaster at Somerton, Ariz. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 


ARKANSAS. 


Philip J. Smith to be postmaster at Dumas, Ark., in place of 
P. J. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired January 25, 1919. 

Laura B. Bonds to be postmaster at Lucora, Ark., in place of 
L. B. Denton. Name changed by marriage. 

Albert S. Matlock to be postmaster at Van Buren, Ark., in 
place of William D. Yancey, deceased. 

Storm O. Whaley to be postmaster at Sulphur Springs, Ark., 
in place of John B. Thompson, deceased. 

Allen G. Blankenship to be postmaster at Monette, Ark., in 
place of Hollis S. Bass, resigned. 

Claude J. Cotter to be postmaster at Marianna, Ark., in place 
of Emmet H. McMurry, resigned. 

John W. McClenney to be postmaster at Heber Springs, Ark., 
in place of Arthur G. Morris, removed, 

James B. Holder to be postmaster at Harrison, Ark., in place 
of William H. Watkins, resigned. 

William H. Morton to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Ark., 
in place of Hugh F. Reagan, resigned. 

William J. Lenehan to be postmaster at De Witt, Ark., in 
place of Duffy Allen, resigned. ; 


Fannie M. Zearing to be postmaster at De Valls Bluff (late 
Devall Bluff), Ark., in place of George C. Cooper, resigned. 

Kay S. Rolley to be postmaster at Crawfordville, Ark., in 
place of Alice L. Rolley, deceased. 

Claude E. Skinner to be postmaster at Corning, Ark., in place 
o a s McKinney. Incumbent's commission expired January 

* 

William E. Jones to be postmaster at Bigelow, Ark., in place 
of R. B. Lawson, resigned. 

David D. Draper to be postmaster at Ashdown, Ark., in place 
of Arthur R. Hill, resigned. 

Alfred E. Peacher to be postmaster at Fort Smith, Ark., in 
place of W. J. Johnston, resigned. 

Louis Reitzammer to be postmaster at Arkansas City, Ark., 
in place of L. Reitzammer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Mary G. Clark to be postmaster at Bald Knob, Ark., in place of 
M. G. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired January 25, 1919. 

Seaborn J. Smith to be postmaster at Beebe; Ark., in place of 
S. J. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired July 7, 1918. 

William K. Estes to be postmaster at Calico Rock, Ark., in 
place of W. K. Estes. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 25, 1919. 

Lawrence D. Ballew to be 
place of L. D. Ballew. Incum 
ary 12, 1919. 

Lucy C. Pullen to be postmaster at Foreman, Ark., in place of 
L. C. Dollarhide. Name changed by marriage. 

Linn Turley to be postmaster at Forrest City, Ark., in place of 
L. Turley. Incumbent's commission expired December 29, 1918. 

Henry C. Maples to be postmaster at Green Forest, Ark., in 
place of H. C. Maples. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Benjamin C. Milhoan to be postmaster at Hartford, Ark., in 
place of B. C. Milhoan. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1919. > 

Robert H. Smiley to be postmaster at Hot Springs, Ark., in 
2 4018.5 R. H. Smiley. Incumbent's commission expired March 

Stella W. Harris to be postmaster at Junction City, Ark., in 
place of C. A. Harris. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 16, 1918. 

Bessie Bevill to be postmaster at Kensett, Ark., in place of 
er ie Bevill. Incumbent's commission expired January 25, 

19. 

Mark E. Sherland to be postmaster at McGehee, Ark., in place 
2 M. E. Sherland. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

, 1919. 

Noble J. Nixon to be postmaster at Mulberry, Ark., in place of 
N. J. Nixon. Incumbent’s commission expired January 25, 1919. 

Sylvester K. Hohes to be postmaster at Murfreesboro, Ark., 
in place of S. K. Hohes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 25, 1919. 

Thomas C. Fleeman to be postmaster at Ozark, Ark., in place 
of T. C. Fleeman. Incumbent's commission expired February 
13, 1919. s 

John A. Marr to be postmaster at Prescott, Ark., in place of 
J. A. Marr. Incumbent’s commission expired June 16, 1918. 

Charles Meg. Cox to be postmaster at Rector, Ark., in place 
of 7 Cox. Incumbent's commission expired September 
16, 1918. 

Benjamin W. Thomasson to be postmaster at Rison, Ark., in 
place of B. W. Thomasson. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 25, 1919. 

Lucius Pilkington to be postmaster at Searcy, Ark., in place 
of Lucius Pilkington. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
27, 1918. 

John P. Stafford to be postmaster at Springdale, Ark., in place 
of A P. Stafford. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 
191 

Fred Smith to be postmaster at Stephens, Ark., in place of 
Fred Smith. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1919. 

Joe J. Shaddock to be postmaster at Thornton, Ark., in place of 
J. J. Shaddock. Incumbent’s commission expired January 25, 
1919. 

Robert H. Harrison to be postmaster at Tuckerman, Ark., in 
place of R. H. Harrison. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 25, 1919. . 

James M. Crider to be postmaster at Winslow, Ark., in place of 
J. M. Crider. Incumbent’s commission expired July 7, 1918. - 

Ella H. Smith to be postmaster at Wynne, Ark., in place of 
E. H. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired July 7, 1918. 

Aubrey Gore to be postmaster at Dierks, Ark. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1918. 


tmaster at Des Arc, Ark., in 
nt's commission expired Janu- 


1919. 
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John E. Bittinger to be postmaster at Grady, Ark. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1918. 

Ned P. Atkin to be postmaster at Parkdale, Ark. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1918. 

J. Lewis Ragsdale to be postmaster at Russellville, Ark., in 
place of J, L. Ragsdale. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
7, 1918. 

Leila H. Smith to be postmaster at Pangburn, Ark. Office be- 
eame presidential January 1, 1919. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Mary A. Thornton to be postmaster at Yosemite, Calif., in 
place of William D. Thornton, resigned. 

Charles R. Fuller to be postmaster at Sunnyvale, Calif., in 
place of J. J. Coutts, resigned. 

George E. Kirby to be postmaster at San Luis Obispo, Calif., 
in place of George A. Barnett, deceased. 

George G. Hughes to be postmaster at San Bruno, Calif., in 
place of Charles A. Bacon, removed. Office became presiden 
January 1, 1918. 2 

Laura B. Rowden to be postmaster at Riverbank, Calif., in 
place of R. L. Evans, resigned. 

Harvey P. Rogers to be postmaster at Quincy, Calif., in place 
of F. D. Robertson, removed. 

Frank F. Smith to be postmaster at Oilcenter, Calif., in place 

_ of J. W. Heard, resigned. 

Myrtle M. Evers to be postmaster at Novato, Calif., in place of 
Thomas F. Keating, deceased. 

George W. Archer to be postmaster at Norwalk, Calif., in place 
of Frank J. Kolash, resigned. 

Ambrose B. Daneri to be postmaster at Merced, Calif., in place 
of C. D. Radcliffe, resigned. 

Anna V. Hocker to be postmaster at Hercules, Calif., in place 
of Andrew M. Ashenfolter, removed. Office became presidential 
October 1, 1918. 

Albert O. Peterson to be postmaster at Escalon, Calif., in place 
of Rosanna M. Sharkey, deceased. 

Selma A. Porter to be postmaster at Dunsmuir, Calif., in place 
of George B. Coon, removed. 

George E. McElroy to be postmaster at Dixon, Calif., in place 
of John R. Snead, deceased. 

Harry G. Hastings to be postmaster at Coachella, Calif., in 
place of Joseph H. Ramsdale, resigned. 

William E. Perry to be postmaster at Artesia, Calif., in place 
of George R. Frampton, resigned. 

Anna M. McVeigh to be postmaster at Brea, Calif., in place of 
R. G. Pettigrew, resigned. 

Myron P. Meacham to be postmaster at Altadena, Calif., in 
place of M. P. Meacham. Incumbent's commission expired Au- 
gust 11, 1918. 

Charles L. Gassaway to be postmaster at Banning, Calif., in 
place of C. L. Gassaway. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. 

James A. Kelly to be postmaster at Beaumont, Calif., in place 
of J. A. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1919. 

Charles G. Clyne to be postmaster at Benicia, Calif., in place 
of C. G. Clyne. Incumbent's commission expired October 22, 
1918. 

Peter D. McIntyre to be postmaster at Blythe, Calif., in place 
of P. D. McIntyre. Incumbent's commission expired February 
15, 1919. 

Luella Mann to be postmaster at Boulder Creek, Calif., in 
place of Luella Mann. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Owen Kenny to be postmaster at Calistoga, Calif., in place 
of Owen Kenny. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
15, 1919. : 

Benjamin F. Hudspeth to be postmaster at Chico, Calif., in 
place of B. F. Hudspeth. Incumbent’s commission expired Oc- 
tober 16, 1918. 

William A. Dickey to be postmaster at Chino, Calif., in place 
of W. A. Dickey. Incumbent's commission expired January 
12, 1919. 

Ira J. Cree to be postmaster at Claremont, Calif., in place of 
I. J. Cree. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1919. 

Wellington E. Hiatt to be postmaster at Cloverdale, Calif., in 
place of W. E. Hiatt. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 22, 1918. 

Katherine S. Bell to be postmaster at Clovis, Calif., in place 
of K. S. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1919, 

Charles H, Guy to be postmaster at Concord, Calif., in place 
of C. H. Guy. Incumbents commission expired July 8, 1918. 

Virginia H. Gould to be postmaster at Cottonwood, Calif., in 
place of V. H. Gould. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 
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Evelyn Mitchell to be postmaster at Dos Palos, Calif., in 
place of Evelyn Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1919. 

Rosalia A. Crandall to be postmaster at Etna Mills., Calif., 
in place of R. A. Crandall. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 6, 1918. ` 

H. P. Martin Eriksen to be postmaster at Ferndale, Calif., 
in place of Martin Eriksen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 16, 1918. 

Phillippe P. Roche to be postmaster at Fillmore, Calif., in 


| place of P. P. Roche. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 


ary 25, 1919. 

Wiliam W. Ware to be postmaster at Fort Bragg, Calif., in 
place of W. W. Ware. Incumbents commission expired F'eb- 
ruary 15, 1919. 

Charles H. Coffey to be postmaster at Gonzales, Calif., in 
poe of C. H. Coffey. Incumbent’s commission expired July 17, 

Corinne Dolcini to be postmaster at Guadalupe, Calif., in 
place of Corinne Dolcini. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1919. 

Reuben E. Baer to be postmaster at Healdsburg, Calif., in 
paro of R. E. Baer. Incumbent’s commission expired July 26, 

Thomas C. H. De Lapp to be postmaster at Huntington Beach, 
Calif., in place of T. C. H. De Lapp. Incumbents commission 
expired January 22, 1919. 

Samuel J. Hindman to be postmaster at Inglewood, Calif., in 
place of S. J. Hindman. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1919. 

Nathan L. Rannells to be postmaster at La Jolla, Calif., 
in place of N. L. Rannells. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1919. 

Johnnie L. Murphy to be postmaster at Medera, Calif., iu 
Place of J. L. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Thomas H. Miller to be postmaster at Morgan Hill, Calif., 
in place of T. H. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired Oc- 
tober 22, 1918. 

James I. C. Kennedy to be postmaster at Mountain View, 
Calif., in place of J. I. C. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 15, 1919. . 

John E. Walden to be postmaster at Napa, Calif., in place of 
J. E. Walden. Incumbent’s commission expired March 28, 1918. 

Fred M. Kelly to be postmaster at Needles, Calif., in place of 
roe Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 

John Mitchell to be postmaster at Ontario, Calif., in place of 
cone Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 

James Fullerton to be postmaster at Orange, Calif., in place 
of Reena Fullerton. Incumbent's commission expired March 
2, 5 

Fred N. Paxton to be postmaster at Oroville, Calif., in place 
eae N. Paxton. Incumbent’s commission expired October 16, 

Elgin C. Hurlbert to be postmaster at Pacific Grove, Calif., 
in place of E. C. Hurlbert. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 22, 1918. 

Charles E. Tabler to be postmaster at Parlier, Calif., in place 
of C. E. Tabler. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1918. 

Wilmot D. Wood to be postmaster at Paso Robles, Calif., 
in place of W. D. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired Oc- 
tober 16, 1918. 

Edward B. Warmoth to be postmaster at Red Bluff, Calif., 
in place of E. B. Warmoth. Incumbent's commission expired 
Mareh 3, 1919. 

James V. Swift to be postmaster at Redwood City, Calif., in 
place of J. V. Swift. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 15, 1919. t 

Leota M. Stewart to be postmaster at Rialto, Calif., in place 
of L. M. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1919. 

K. D. Harger to be postmaster at Riverside, Calif., in place 
of K. D. Harger. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
22, 1919. 

Joseph Galewsky to be postmaster at St. Helena, Calif., in 
place of J. Galewsky. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 15, 1919. 

Ma ©. Hamilton to be postmaster at San Anselmo, 
Calif., in place of M. C. Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission 
expired August 25, 1918. 
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Ross H. Hille to be postmaster at San Fernando, Calif., in 
place of R. H. Hille. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1918. 

Charles P. Overshiner to be postmaster at Santa Ana, Calif., 
in place of C. D. Overshiner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1919. 

Charles E. Lilly to be postmaster at Santa Cruz, Calif., in 
place of C. E. Lilly. Incumbent's commission expired February 
25, 1919. 

Harry Hines to be postmaster at Santa Monica, Calif., in 
place of H. Hines. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1919. 

George E. Meekins ta be postmaster at Stanford University, 
Calif., in place of G. E. Meekins. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired August 25, 1918. 

Alfred W. Rozier to be postmaster at Tuelumne, Calif., in 
place of A. W. Rozier. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1919. 

Ralph P. Giddings to be postmaster at Turlock, Calif., in 
place of R. P. Giddings. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

William B. Hagans to be postmaster at Ukiah, Calif., in place 
of W. B. Hagans. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
16, 1918. 

Daniel M. Gibson to be postmaster at Van Nuys, Calif., in 
place of D. M. Gibson. Incumbent's commission expired March 

1919. 

Ernest H. Haack to be postmaster at Watsonyille, Calif., in 
place of E. H. Haack. Incumbent's commission expired October 
22, 1918. 

John J. Blaney to be postmaster at Weaverville, Calif., in 
place of J. J. Blaney. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
25, 1918. 

Nellie Hawkins to be postmaster at Yreka, Calif., in place 
of N. Hawkins. -Incumbent’s commission expired July 17, 
1918. 

Cinie J. Mills to be postmaster at La Habra, Calif. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Joseph P. Schaefer to be postmaster at Mayfield, Calif. Of- 
fice became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Fred F. Darcy to be postmaster at Montebello, Calif. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1917. 

William Henson to be postmaster at Riverdale, Calif. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Ruby Vinten to be postmaster at Terminal, Calif. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

Valentine L. Dillon to be postmaster at Yucaipa, Calif. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Harrington Brown to be postmaster at Los Angeles, Calif., 
in place of H. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired May 1, 
1918. . 

Daniel F. Stafford to be postmaster at Covina, Calif., in place 
of D. F. Stafford. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

Willard Wells to be postmaster at Eureka, Calif., in place of 
Willard Wells. Incumbent’s commission expired September 5, 
1918. 

Charles H. Gallagher to be postmaster at Sebastopol, Calif., in 
place of C. H. Gallagher. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 25, 1919. 

Lewis C. Poor to be postmaster at Sherman, Calif., in place of 
L. C. Poor. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1919. 

Virgil W. Norton to be postmaster at Sutter Creek, Calif., in 
place of V. W. Norton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
10, 1918. 


Stella D. Wilson to be postmaster at Arcadia, Calif. Office 


became presidential January 1, 1919. 
COLORADO. 


Joynt G. Lett to be postmaster at Yuma, Colo., 
Harry M. McKinney, resigned. 

Edward Slates to be postmaster at Walsenburg, Colo., in place 
of A. T. Manzanares, removed. 

Anna B. Casady to be postmaster at Springfield, Colo., in 
place of R. O. Casady, deceased. 

Edward S. Spangler to be postmaster at Simla, Colo., in 
place of Lucille Armstrong. Office became presidential October 
1, 1918. 

Vivian A. Chambers to be postmaster at Pagosa Springs, 
Colo., in place of Lydia J. McGee, resigned. 

Frances L. Browning to be postmaster at Oak Creek, Colo., 
in place of William D. Richardson, resigned. 

Homer L. Woodbury to be postmaster at Nederland, Colo., in 
place of Ralph H. Crawford, resigned, 


in place of 


Robert E. McCunniff to be postmaster at La Jara, Colo., in 
place of Thomas McCunniff, deceased. 

Ralph E. Finnicum to be postmaster at Kiowa, Colo., in place 
of Olive A. Killin, resigned. 

Vina Work to be postmaster at Fleming, Colo., in place of 
Mary E. Holmes, resigned. 

James J. Roper to be postmaster at Alamosa, Colo., in place 
of Herbert R. Sabine, resigned. 

Clarence H, Reagan to be postmaster at Aguilar, Colo., in 
place of Joseph Ray, resigned. 

Lester T. Britton to be postmaster at Cripple Creek, Colo., in 
place of J. E. Hanley, deceased. 

Joseph A. Theobold to be postmaster at Breckenridge, Colo., 
in place of J. A. Theobold. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1919. 

Milas N. Johnson to be postmaster at Calhan, Colo., in place 
=F N. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

Dorr W. Shores to be postmaster at Carbondale, Colo., in 
place of D. W. Shores. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. 

Frank W. Childs to be postmaster at Cedaredge, Colo., in place 
ria! W. Childs. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 

Benjamin F. Stapleton to be postmaster at Denver, Colo., in 
place of B. F. Stapleton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1919. 

William F. Ordway to be postmaster at Dolores, Colo., in 
5 75 st W. F. Ordway. Incumbent's commission expired July 
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Joseph W. Burkhard to be postmaster at Florence, Colo., in 
place of J. W. Burkhard. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 11, 1919. 

William G. Hubbell to be postmaster at Fort Lupton, Colo., 
in place of W. G. Hubbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Andrew V. Sharpe to be postmaster at Fruita, Colo., in place 
2 ae Sharpe. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
Sarah J. O'Connell to be postmaster at Georgetown, Colo., in 
place of S. J. O'Connell. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 30, 1919. 

Jerry A. Ferris to be postmaster at Golden, Colo., in place of 
J. A. Ferris. Incumbent's commission expired March 1, 1919. 

James Brennan to be postmaster at Grand Valley, Colo., in 
place of James Brennan. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. 

Ray H. Cowdin to be postmaster at Hugo, Colo., in place of 
R. H. Cowdin. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1919. 

Marion R. McCauley to be postmaster at La Junta, Colo., in 
place of M. R. McCauley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 27, 1918. 

James M. Brown to be postmaster at Mancos, Colo., in place 
< 7. M. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Madge L. Weller to be postmaster at New Castle, Colo., in 
piate of M. L. Weller. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1919. 

Thomas Mowatt to be postmaster at Ouray, Colo., in place of 
Po Mowatt. Incumbents commission expired January 

„ 1919. 

Walstien N. Haas to be postmaster at Silverton, Colo., in 
place of W. N. Haas. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1919. 

John Davis to be postmaster at Arriba, Colo. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1918. 

Frank G. Colburn to be postmaster at Mount Harris, Colo. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Frederick C. Tighe to be postmaster at New Rayner, Colo. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

George J. W. Longmore to be postmaster at Louisville, Colo., 
in place of G. J. W. Longmore. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 26, 1919. 

Catherine E. Melis to be postmaster at Aurora, Colo. 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 


CONNECTICUT. 


John P. Callahan to be postmaster at Branford, Conn., in 
place of J. P. Callahan. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Edward R. Wooster to be postmaster at Bridgewater, Conn., 
in place of E. R. Wooster. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1919. 


Office 
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Everett I. Pardee to be postmaster at Cheshire, Conn., in 


place of E. I. Pardee. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1919. ` 

Willys R. Monroe to be postmaster at Coscob, Conn., in place 
of W. R. Monroe. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 
1919. 

Thomas H. Collins to be postmaster at Farmington, Conn., 
in place of T. H. Collins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1919. 

David A. Wilson to be postmaster at Hartford, Conn., in place 
of D. A. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired February 
15, 1919. 

Thomas F. Ryan to be postmaster at Litchfield, Conn., in 
place of T. F. Ryan. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1919. 

Frederick H. Wall to be postmaster at Manchester, Conn., 
in place of F. H. Wall. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 8, 1919. 

John F. Penders to be postmaster at Meriden, Conn., in place 
of J. F. Penders. Incumbent’s commission expired July 6, 1918. 

John Mulville to be postmaster at Norfolk, Conn., in place of 
John Mulyille. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
25, 1919. 

Walter H. Bishop to be postmaster at North Haven, Conn., 
in place of W. H. Bishop. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 17, 1918. 

Michael J. Howard to be postmaster at Norwalk, Conn., in 
place of M. J. Howard. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 5, 1919. 

Timothy J. Kelly to be postmaster at Oakville, Conn., in 
place of T. J. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 31, 1918. 

Emery W. Doolittle to be postmaster at Plantsville, Conn., 
in place of E. W. Doolittle. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 11, 1918. 5 

Alexander Gilman to be postmaster at Putnam, Conn., in 
place of Alexander Gilman. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 15, 1919. 

William P. Stone to be postmaster at Salisbury, Conn., in 
place of W. P. Stone. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1919. 

John J. Moran to be postmaster at Southington, Conn., in 
place of J. J. Moran. Incumbent's commission expired February 
25, 1919. 

William H. Russell to be postmaster at Southport, Conn., in 
place of W. H. Russell. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1919. 

Joseph F. Leahy to be postmaster at Stonington, Conn., in 
place 5 J. F. Leahy. Incumbent's commission expired February 
25, 1919. 

Daniel P. Hurley to be postmaster at Terryville, Conn., in 
place of D. P. Hurley. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 25, 1919. 

William L. Hanley to be postmaster at Thomaston, Conn., in 
place of W. L. Hanley. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1919. 

Thomas S. Rourke to be postmaster at Unionville, Conn., in 
place of T. S. Rourke. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 25, 1919. 

John W. Cook to be postmaster at Beacon Falls., Conn. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Frank La Favre to be postmaster at Central Village, Conn. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

William C. Saunders to be postmaster at Waterford, Conn. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

George H. Foley to be postmaster at Mystic, Conn., in place 
ois H. Foley. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Edward L. Reidy to be postmaster at Winsted, Conn., in place 
of E. L. Reidy. Incumbent's commission expired January 5, 
1919. 


DELAW ARE. 


Frederick L. Willey to be postmaster at Bridgeville, Del., 
in place of F. L. Willey. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 19, 1918. 

J. Frank Starling to be postmaster at Dover, Del., in place of 
J. F. Starling. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1919. 

George R. Mears to be postmaster at Georgetown, Del., in place 
of = R. Mears. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Edwin V. Ocheltree to be postmaster at Greenwood, Del, in 
place of E. V. Ocheltree. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1919. 


Effie M. Truitt to be postmaster at Rehoboth Beach, Del., in 
pace of E. M. Truitt. Incumbent’s commission expired July 8, 
18. 
FLORIDA. 


Samuel T. Ward to be postmaster at Panama City, Fla., in 
place of E. L. Brigman, resigned. 

John W. Doe to be postmaster at Palm Beach, Fla., in place of 
E. R. McKenna, resigned. 

Dona H. Weaver to be postmaster at Mayo, Fla., in place of 
T. J. Weaver, resigned. 

Gustavus M. Rhoden to be postmaster at Macclenny, Fla., in 
place of James O. Milton, resigned. 

George L. Drew to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Fla., in place 
of Peter A. Dignan. Incumbent’s commission expired July 6, 
1918. 

William J. Carter to be postmaster at Homestead, Fla., in 
place of L. R. Nixon, resigned. 

Elisha D. Wightman to be postmaster at Fruitland Park, 
Fla., in place of L. L. Kenny, deceased. 

Louis J. Cowan to be postmaster at Daytona, Fla., in place 
of William Jackson, deceased. 

James A. Douglas to be postmaster at Chipley, Fla., in place 
of F. C. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired July 24, 1918. 

Benjamin F. Bucanan to be postmaster at Bunnell, Fla., in 
place of J. L. Councill, resigned. Office became presidential 
April 1, 1918. 

John M. Kelly to be postmaster at Bocagrande, Fla., in place 
of J. M. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired July 17, 1918. 

Thomas E. Blackburn to be postmaster at Bowling Green, 
Fla., in place of T. E. Blackburn. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 80, 1919. 

James F. McKinstry to be postmaster at Gainesville, Fla., in 
place of J. F. McKinstry. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 26, 1919. 

Milton D. Bell to be postmaster at Inverness, Fla., in place of 
M. D. Bell. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 
1918. 

James L. Stokes to be postmaster at Micanopy, Fla., in place 
of J. L, Stokes. Incumbent’s commission expired July 17, 1918. 

Laura Knight to be postmaster at Millville, Fla., in place of 
Laura Laird. Name changed by marriage. 

William C. McLean to be postmaster at Orlando, Fla., in 
place of W. C. McLean. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 13, 1918, 

John W. Jackson to be postmaster at Palmetto, Fla., in place 
10 J. W. Jackson. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

John R. Thompson to be postmaster at Saint Andrew, Fla., 
in place of J. R. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 26, 1918. 

Orlando E. Hannah to be postmaster at Tavares, Fla., in place 
25 5 = Hannah. Incumbent's commission expired February 

, 1919. 

Lenora K. Gilbride to be postmaster at Fort Dade, Fla. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 


Rinda Daniel to be postmaster at Moore Haven, Fla. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 
Caroline D. Simrall to be postmaster at Ormond, Fla. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1918. 
Capers S. Weathersbee, jr., to be postmaster at Branford, 
Fla. Office became presidential April 1, 1919. 


GEORGIA. 


James H. McWhorter to be postmaster at Wrightsville, Ga., 
in place of R. P. Hicks, resigned. 

Rebie I. Corbin to be postmaster at Warrenton, Ga., in place 
of J. C. Evans, resigned. 

Freeman R. Hardisty to be postmaster at Statesboro, Ga., in 
place of E. M. Anderson, resigned. 

Frank C. Lovett to be postmaster at Sparks, Ga., in place 
of M. M. McCranie, removed. 

Agnes Wells to be postmaster at Smithville, Ga., in place 
of J. L. Wells, deceased. 

George C. Thompson to be postmaster at Manchester, Ga., in 
place of J. H. Cotter, resigned. 

Clement C. Moseley to be postmaster at Lyons, Ga., in place 
of F. M. Smith, resigned. 

Thomas W. Allgood to be postmaster at Loganville, Ga., in 
place of G. M. Kilgore, resigned. 

Walter L. Turner to be postmaster at Lagrange, Ga., in 
place of Robert Hutchinson, resigned. 

John L. Dorris to be postmaster at Douglasville, Ga., in place 
of C. F. Selman, resigned. 

Louise C. Riddle to be postmaster at Davisboro, Ga., in place 
of L. J. Moye, resigned. 
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Harry B. Maxwell to be postmaster at Cornelia, Ga., in place 
of L. F. Maxwell, resigned. 

Thomas D. O’Kelley to be postmaster at Conyers, Ga., in 
place of J. S. Francis, resigned. 

Walter W. Daves to be postmaster at Cartersville, Ga., in 
place of H. J. Jolly, resigned. 

Charles P. Graddick to be postmaster at Barnesville, Ga., in 
place of W. M. Howard. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 13, 1918. 

Josephine M. Gray to be postmaster at Adairsville, Ga., in 
place of J. M. Gray. Incumbent's commission expired February 
4, 1919. 

John W. Wells to be postmaster at Adel, Ga., in place of 
J. W. Wells. Incumbent’s commission expired September 24, 
1918. 

Thomas B. Perry to be postmaster at Camilla, Ga., in place 
of T. B. Perry. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Emma Pettis to be postmaster at Cave Spring, Ga., in place 
of E. Pettis. Incumbent’s commission expired October 1, 1918. 

Frank L. Asbury to be postmaster at Clarkesville, Ga., in 
place of F. L. Asbury. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Wilbur S. Freeman to be postmaster at Claxton, Ga., in place 
rÀ W. S. Freeman. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1919. 

Wiliam T. Thurmond to be postmaster at Commerce, Ga., 
in place of W. T. Thurmond. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1918. 

William T. Adkins to be postmaster at Edison, Ga., in place 
4 W. T. Adkins. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1919. 

Robert L. Horne to be postmaster at Ludowici, Ga., in place 
of R. L. Horne. Incumbent’s commission expired 9 4, 
1919. 

Albert S. J. McRae to be postmaster at McRae, Ga., in 5 85 of 
* 1 J. McRae, Incumbent's commission expired January 80, 

Julien V. Frederick to b2 postmaster at Marshallville, Ga., in 
place of J. V. Frederick. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Thomas Davis to be postmaster at Meigs, Ga., in place of T. 
Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired July 9, 1918. 

George G. Brinson to be postmaster at Millen, Ga., in place of 
G. G. Brinson. Incumbent’s commission expired October 1, 1918. 

Frank D. Colson to be postmaster at Ocilla, Ga., in place of 
F. D. Colson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 5, 1918. 

Loyd W. English to be postmaster at Pelham, Ga., in place of 
L. W. English. Incumbent’s commission expired March 38, 1919. 

P. Brooks Ford to be postmaster at Sylvester, Ga., in place of 
P. B. Ford, resigned. 

John Q. West to be postmaster at Thomson, Ga., in place of 
J. Q. West. Incumbent’s commission expired October 21, 1918. 

Josephine H. Lunceford to be postmaster at Union Point, Ga., 
in place of J. Hilliard. Name changed by marriage. 

Tilden A. Adkins to be postmaster at Vienna, Ga., in place of 
T. A. Adkins. Incumbent's commission expired September 24, 
1918. 

James C. Newsom to be postmaster at Washington, Ga., in 
place of J. C. Newsom. Incumbent's commission expired October 
21, 1918. 


Benjamin R. Leggett to be postmaster at Broxton, Ga. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Anna A. Addison to be postmaster at Carnesville, Ga. Office 

became presidential October 1, 1918. 

William D. Wallace to be postmaster at Chamblee, Ga. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Abbie F. Beacham to be postmaster at Glenwood, Ga. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1917. 

Herbert F. Rudulph to be postmaster at St. Marys, Ga. Office 


became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Sam Tate to be postmaster at Tate, Ga. Office became presi- 
dential October 1, 1918. 

Henry M. Miller to be postmaster at Colquitt, Ga., in place of 
H. M. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 1917. 

Emory F. Boyd to be postmaster at Tignall, Ga, Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1919. 

Joseph B. Williams to be postmaster at Rhine, Ga. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Jane M. Wilkes to be postmaster at Lincolnton, Ga. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Barbour C. Warnock to be postmaster at Brooklet, Ga. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 


HAWAII. 


John F. Daly to be postmaster at Hilo, Hawali, in place of H. 
D. Corbett, removed. 

Caesar R. Jardin to be postmaster at Kohala, Hawaii, in place 
oe R. Jardin. Incumbent’s commission expired October 16, 

Mary Mitchell to be postmaster at Fort Kamehameha, Hawaii, 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

I. Ching How to be postmaster at Paia, Hawaii, in place of 
Millicent M. E. Cumming, resigned. 


IDAHO, 


Helga M. Cook to be postmaster at McCall, Idaho. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

John E. Wood to be postmaster at Harrison, Idaho, in place 
of J. E. Wood. Incumbent's commission expired March 1, 1919. 

Ross D. Bothwell to be postmaster at Weiser, Idaho, in place 
of F. S. Harding, deceased. 

Oliver F. Vose to be postmaster at Salmon, Idaho, in place of 
T. H. Holbert, declined. 

Robert B. Haskell to be postmaster at Burley, Idaho, in place 
of R. S. Story. Incumbent's commission expired June 8, 1918. 

Elsie Harrell to be postmaster at Cambridge, Idaho, in place 
of F. J. Hill, resigned, 

Richard L. Baker to be postmaster at Ashton, Idaho, in place 
of E. J. Kidd, resigned. 

Austin A. Lambert to be postmaster at Hailey, Idaho, in place 
of J. W. Pearson, resigned. 

William T. Roberts to be postmaster at Bellevue, Idaho, in 
place of W. T. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 31, 1918. 

William F. Winkler to be postmaster at Council, Idaho, in 
place of W. F. Winkler. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

Alva A. White to be postmaster at Mountain Home, Idaho, 
in place of A. A. White. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

Thomas J. Russell to be postmaster at Post Falls, Idaho, in 
place of T. J. Russell. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1918. 

Walter A. Fiscus to be postmaster at Potlatch, Idaho, in 
place of W. A. Fiseus. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 22, 1918. 

Samuel R. Gwin to be postmaster at Hagerman, Idaho. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

James Campbell to be postmaster at Hope, Idaho. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

Franklin B. Fiss to be postmaster at Kuna, Idaho. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

Grant A. Bristol to be postmaster at Lava Hot Springs, 
Idaho. Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 


ILLINOIS, 


James M. Fairbanks to be postmaster at West Chicago, Ill, 
in place of Joseph Kramer, resigned. 

Clara M. Smith to be postmaster at Weldon, III., in place of 
Edna Clemons, resigned. 

Joseph S. Euans to be postmaster at Watseka, III., in place of 
J. H. Carey, deceased. 

Albert Heyl to be postmaster at Waterloo, III., in place of 
David Schein. Incumbent's commission expired March 10, 1918. 

Fred L. Mosimann to be postmaster at Troy, III., in place of 
August Droll. Incumbent's commission expired July 10, 1917. 

Frank A. Reese to be postmaster at Sullivan, III., in place of 
C. J. Swisher. Incumbent’s commission expired September 18, 
1917. 

Thomas B. Williams to be postmaster at Sidell, III., in place 
of A. J. Gillogly, resigned. 

Harley R. Hootman to be postmaster at Sheldon, III., in place 
of C. L. Butler, resigned. 

Rose C. Auth to be postmaster at Rankin, III., 
G. A. Griffith, sr., resigned. 

John S. Murphy to be postmaster at Pontiae, III., in place of 
D. C. Eyler, deceased. 

Charles Stade to be postmaster at Park Ridge, III., 
K. M. McClements, resigned. 

Alfreda Desborough to be postmaster at Panama, III., in place 
of D. R. Bennett, resigned. 

Edwin L. Ballard. to be postmaster at National Stock Yards, 
III., in place of J. S. Grimes, resigned. 

Audie Lindsey to be postmaster at Mahomet, III., 
Eva Carson, resigned. 

James W. Cogswell to be postmaster at Louisville, m, * 1 
place of A. J. Ikemire, deceased. 


in place of 


in place of 


in place of 


1919. 


Mary S. McClymonds- to be postmaster at Kirkwood, II., in 
place of R. E. Gamble. Incumbent's commission expired May 
20, 1917. 

Edward Suppiger to be postmaster at Highland, III., in 
place of F. A. Winter. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
24, 1918. 

John D. Perrine to be postmaster at Herrin, III., in place of 
Alonzo Bonen, removed. 

Rollo W. Churchill to be postmaster at Grayslake, III., in 
place of C. J. Wightman, resigned. 

John S. Redshaw, Jr., to be postmaster at Granville, II., in 
place of F. I. Peterson, resigned. 

Bertha M. Densmore to be postmaster at Georgetown, IIL, 
in place of R. H. Lewman, resigned. 

Catherine Burroughs to be postmaster at Genoa, IIL, in place 
of W. W. Story. Incumbent’s commission expired June 27, 1918. 

Ella Martz to be postmaster at Elmwood, III., in place of 
Philip Maher, resigned. 

James H. Nelms to be postmaster at Edinburg, III., in place 
of C. G. McClary, resigned. 

Thomas Berta to be postmaster at Coal City, III., in place of 
William Baskerville, deceased. 

Roscoe Tygett to be postmaster at Christopher, III., in place 
of Moses Jordan, removed. 

William F. Lammers to be postmaster at Buckley, III., in 
place of Mabel Minger, resigned. 

Joseph H. Coffman to be postmaster at Augusta, III., in place 
of J. B. F. Agnew, resigned. 

Grace R. Skelton to be postmaster at Port Byron, III., in 
place of W. D. Hall, deceased. 

Nathan T. Crews to be postmaster at Menard, III., in place 
of E. C. Richter, declined. 

Hugh L. B. Mason to be postmaster at Equality, III., in place 
of W. H. Stader, resigned. 

Wesley A. Challacombe to be postmaster at Carlinville, III., 
in place of J. T. Harkins, deceased. A 

John T. Kelahan to be postmaster at Algonquin, Ill., in place 
of J. T. Kelahan. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

Joseph L. Lampert to be postmaster at Alton, III., in place of 
J. L. Lampert. Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 
1918. 

Thomas W. Medlin to be postmaster at Anna, IIL, in place of 
T. W. Medlin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 13, 
1919. : 

Thomas W. McGraugh to be postmaster at Ashland, III., in 
place of T. W. McGraugh. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1919. a 

Hazel L. Garvey to be postmaster at Blandinsville, III., in 
place of H. L. Garvey. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1919. 

Mahala E. Trainer to be postmaster at Blue Mound, III., in 
place of M. E. Trainer. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 8, 1919. 

Wilbur F. Whitney to be postmaster at Byron, III., in place 
of W. F. Whitney. Incumbent's commission expired August 25, 
1918. 

Frank P. Williams to be postmaster at Carrollton, III., in place 
a A P. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired February 13, 
1919. 

Benjamin L. Washburn to be postmaster at Carterville, Ill.. 
in place of B. L. Washburn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 3, 1919. 

Isaac C. Davidson to be postmaster at Carthage, III., in place 
of I. C. Davidson. Incumbent's commission expired January 4, 
1919. 

George B. Marvel to be postmaster at Clinton, III., in place of 
G. B. Marvel. Incumbent's commission expired February 18, 
1918. 

Walter E. Roberts to be postmaster at Coffeen, III., in place of 
W. E. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired July 25, 1918. 

Robert C. Baird to be postmaster at Coulterville, III., in place 
of R. C. Baird. Incumbent’s commission expired February 3, 
1919. 

Stephen A. D. Howe to be postmaster at Cowden, III., in place 
of S. A. D. Howe. Incumbent's commission expired July 21, 
1918. 

Edwin J. Kingdon to be postmaster at Cullom, III., in place of 
E. J. Kingdon. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1919. 

Ludwig A. Karcher to be postmaster at Dahlgren, III., in place 
of L. A. Karcher. Incumbent's commission expired February 3, 
1919. i 

George R. Tilton to be postmaster at Danville, III., in place of 
G. R. Tilton. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 1919. 
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James L. Molohon to be postmaster at Divernon, III., in place 
E aK 5 Molohon. Incumbent's commission expired February 
13, 1919. 

William F. Hogan to be postmaster at Dixon, III., in place 
5 Hogan. Incumbent's commission expired September 

7 . 

Darlin. H. Thompson to be postmaster at Earlville, III., in 
place of D. H. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 21, 1918. 

John J. Lloyd to be postmaster at Fairfield, III., in place of 
J. J. Lloyd. Incumbent's commission expired February 3, 1919. 

Carl E. Schmidt to be postmaster at Farina, III., in place of 
C. E. Schmidt. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1919. 

Frank H. T. Maronde to be postmaster at Franklin Grove, 
III., in place of F. H. T. Maronde. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired July 25, 1918. 

Michael C. Slattery to be postmaster at Galena, III., in place 
5 8 2 Slattery. Incumbent's commission expired February 

, 1919. 

John A. Pence to be postmaster at Gibson City, III., in place of 
J. A. Pence. Incumbent's commission expired October 22, 1918. 

Frank W. Freeman to be postmaster at Grant Park, III., in 
place of F. W. Freeman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 25, 1918. 

William M. Cannedy to be postmaster at Greenfield, III., in 
place of W. M. Cannedy. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1919. 

John A. Mathews to be postmaster at Greenview, III., in place 
of J. A. Mathews. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

David Wilson to be postmaster at Gridley, III., in place of 
David Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 
1919. 

Edward T. Crock to be postmaster at Hampshire, III., in place 
of 5 T. Crock. Incumbent's commission expired February 26, 
1919. 

Henry Earle to be postmaster at Hebron, III., in place of Henry 
Earle. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1918. 

John R. Paskell to be postmaster at Henry, III., in place of 
J. R. Paskell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Frank G. Pierski to be postmaster at La Salle, III., in place of 
F. G. Pierski. Incumbent’s commission expired July 27, 1918. 

Joseph C. Lampert to be postmaster at Lena, III., in place of 
Te Lampert. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 

William Q. Crane to be postmaster at Lomax, III., in place of 
W. Q. Crane. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1919. 

Cora L. Tisler to be postmaster at Marseilles, III., in place of 
C. L. Tisler. Incumbent’s commission expired August 19, 1918. 

Solomon H. Handy to be postmaster at Marshall, III., in place 
of S. H. Handy. Incumbent's commission expired February 26, 
1919. 

Edward F. Poorman to be postmaster at Mattoon, III., in place 
of E. F. Poorman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 27, 
1918. 

Emil J. Hess to be postmaster at Mendota, III., in place of 
E. J. Hess. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1919. 

Samuel M. Stewart to be postmaster at Metropolis, III., in 
place of S. M. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 3, 1919. 

John E. Herman to be postmaster at Mounds, III., in place of 
J. E. Herman. Incumbent's commission expired February 3, 
1919. 

Helen G. Longenbaugh to be postmaster at Moweaqua, III., in 
place of H. G. Longenbaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 13, 1919. 

Thomas E. Davis to be postmaster at Mulberry Grove, III., in 
place of T. E. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired February 
3, 1919. 

George Rankin to be postmaster at Normal, III., in place of 
G. Rankin. Incumbent's commission expired October 22, 1918. 

Harry Bryant to be postmaster at Norris City, III., in place of 
II. Bryant. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1919. 

Ann Sheehan to be postmaster at Ohio, III., in place of A. 
Sheehan. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 1919. 

Charles Walkup to be postmaster at Oregon, III., in place of 
C. Walkup. Incumbent’s commission expired June 13, 1918. 

Ben C. Allensworth to be postmaster at Pekin, III., in place 
of B. C. Allensworth. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 4, 1919. 

Hugh Rice, jr., to be postmaster at Piper City, III., in place 
Sra Rice, jr. Incumbent's commission expired February 26, 
1919. 
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Merton L. Spangler to be postmaster at Plainfield, III., in 
place of M. L. Spangler. Incumbent's commission expired July 
25, 1918. 

Horace C. Aleshire to be postmaster at Plymouth, oe in 
place of H. C. Aleshire. Incumbent's commission expired March 
1, 1919. 

Ernest R. Duncan to be postmaster at Potomac, III., in place 
of E. R. Duncan. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
26, 1919. 

Charles E. Baum to be postmaster at Ridge Farm, III., in place 
of C. E. Baum. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

Wiley B. Barnum to be postmaster at Ridgway, III., in place 
of W. B. Barnum. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
18, 1919. 

William H. Hefferan to be postmaster at Rockford, III., in 
place of W. H. Hefferan, Incumbent's commission expired 
January 4, 1919. 

Charles L. Stephenson to be postmaster at St. Francisville, 
III., in place of C. L. Stephenson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 3, 1919. 

John T. Scott to be postmaster at Saybrook, Ill., in place of 
J. T. Scott. Ineumbent’s commission expired February 3, 1919. 

George B. Gray to be postmaster at Sesser, III., in place of 
G. B. Gray. Incumbent's commission expired February 8, 1919. 

Isaae W. Terry to be postmaster at Tamaroa, III., in place of 
I. W. Terry. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1919. 

John T. Carroll to be postmaster at Toluca, III., in place of 
J. a Carroll. -Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

George L. Hausmann to be postmaster at Vandalia, III., in 
place of G. L. Hausmann. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 16, 1918. 

Harold M. Oakford to be postmaster at Walnut, II., in 
place of H. M. Oakford. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 20, 1919. 

John H. Henson to be postmaster at Xenia, III., in place of 
R H. Henson. Incumbent's commission expired August 27, 

17. 

Glen S. Fleming to be postmaster at Catlin, III. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

Mabel G. Holmes to be postmaster at Cornell, III. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Perry Westerfield to be postmaster at Frankfort Heights, 
III. Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Enoch M. Runyon to be postmaster at Green Valley, III. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

William Sutton to be postmaster at Kempton, Ill. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1918. 

Benjamin F. Bosley to be postmaster at Ransom, III. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Robert Selby to be postmaster at Lovington, III., in place of 
R. Selby. Incumbent's commission expired July 27, 1918. 

John Coveny to be postmaster at Elizabeth, Ti, in place of 
J. Coveny. Incumbent's commission expired July 2, 1918. 

Mary Anen to be postmaster at Winthrop Harbor, III. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

John C. Reuter to be postmaster at Freeburg, III., in place 
of J. C. Reuter. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Joseph V. Campeggio to be postmaster at Ladd, III., in place 
5 J. V. Campeggio. Incumbent's commission expired January 
„1919. 

Frank S. Stults to be postmaster at Oquawka, III., in place 
of F. S. Stuits. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

Albert J. F. Larimore to be postmaster at Beecher City, III. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1919. 

Rollin A. Gouwens to be postmaster at South Holland, III. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1919. 

Dora Blair to be postmaster at New Douglas, Ill. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 

Chriss C. Kavanaugh to be postmaster at Mason, III. Office 
becume presidential April 1. 1919. 

Louis I. Hannig to be postmaster at ae III. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 


INDIANA, 


Burr Atkinson to be postmaster at Vanburen, Ind., in place 
of George W. Doyle, deceased. 

James E. Turner to be postmaster at Roann, Ind., in place of 
Benjamin = Goltry, resigned. Office became presidential Janu- 
ary 1, 1919. 

Gilbert A. Wilson to be postmaster at Roachdale, Ind., in 
place of Fred. G. Rice, removed. 


Charles A. Wall to be postmaster at Ridgeville, Ind., in place 
of Garland D. Williamson, deceased. 

Clarence E. Skelton to be postmaster at Orleans, Ind., in 
place of S. L. Frost, resigned. 

Frank A. Keller to be postmaster at Newburg, Ind., in place 
of A. H. Martin, deceased. 

William H. Morey to be postmaster at Lowell, Ind., in place 
5 Mortimer Castle. Incumbent's commission expired April 24, 

18. 

George J. Richman to be postmaster at Greenfleld, Ind., in 
place of W. A. Service, resigned. 

William L. Denman to be postmaster at Greencastle, Ind., in 
8 W. B. Vestal. Incumbent's commission expired June 
17, 1917. 


Oren S. Hurst to be postmaster at Farmland, Ind., in place 
of J. H. McFarland, resigned. 

Charles L. Berg to be postmaster at Bremen, Ind., in place 
of Franc Mensel, resigned. 

Charles R. Carrette to be postmaster at Whiting, Ind., in 
place of D. B. Purinton, declined. 

Burt E..Kimmel to be postmaster at Howe, Ind., in place of 
C. E. Schaeffer, resigned. 

Francis M. Fultz to be postmaster at Akron, Ind., in place 
of F. M. Fultz. Incumbent's commission expired July 8, 1918. 

Charlie E. Heiney to be postmaster at Andrews, Ind., in 
place of C. E. Heiney. Incumbent's commission expired March 
1, 1919. 

Henry E. Snyder to be postmaster at Atlanta, Ind., in place 
of H. E. Snyder. Incumbent's commission expired January 
30, 1919. 

Miles Baxter to be postmaster at Auburn, Ind., in place of 
M. Baxter. Incumbent's commission expired March 24, 1918. 

William L. McMillen to be postmaster at Brook, Ind., in place 
of W. L. McMillen. Incumbent's commission expired February 
4, 1919. 

J. Bruce Pessell to be postmaster at Butler, Ind., in place of 
J.B, Pessell. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 1919. 

Merrimon Straughn to be postmaster at Cambridge City, Ind., 
in place of M. Straughn. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 22, 1919. 

John W. Brand to be postmaster at Columbia City, Ind., in 
place of J. W. Brand. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Peter F. Hein to be postmaster at Crown Point, Ind., in place 
of P. F. Hein. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 
1919. 

Benjamin F. Houseman to be postmaster at Dunkirk, Ind., in 
place of B. F. Houseman. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1919. 

James J. Littrell to be postmaster at Elkhart, Ind., in place of 
J. J. Littrell. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 1918. 

Theodore Hoss to be postmaster at Fowler, Ind., in place of 
Theodore Hoss. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1919. 

Walter M. Engle to be postmaster at Francesville, Ind., in 
mers SE W. M, Engle. Incumbents commission expired March 
1, 1919. r 

George E. Erdmann to be postmaster at Greensburg, Ind., in 
er G. E. Erdmann. Incumbent's commission expired March 
10, 1918, 

William W. Drake to be postmaster at Greenwood, Ind., in 
piere of W. W. Drake. Incumbent’s commission expired June 6, 
1918. 

Edward E. Cox to be postmaster at Hartford City, Ind., in 
place of E. E. Cox. Incumbent's commission expired January 
12, 1919. 

John P. Huther to be postmaster at Jasper, Ind., in place 
of J. P. Huther. Incumbent's commission expired July 25, 
1918. 

John Postma to be postmaster at Milford, Ind., in place of 
her Postma. Incumbent's ae expired January 12, 
1 

Amasa S. Robinson to be 1 at Monroeville, Ind., in 
place of A. S. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 5, 1919. 

Rudolph F. Schneider to be postmaster at Montpelier, Ind., 
in place of R. F. Schneider. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 16, 1918. 

Frank Billings to be postmaster at Morocco, Ind., in place 
of by Billings. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4, 1919. 

Alvin E. Hauk to be postmaster at Morristown, Ind., in place 
9 — — E. Hauk. Incumbent's commission expired February 15, 
1919. 


1919. 


John A. Cody to be postmaster at New Albany, Ind., in place 
of J. A. Cody. Ineumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1919. 

Thomas C. Dowling to be postmaster at New Haven, Ind., in 
place of T. C. Dowling. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
‘ruary 4, 1919. 

Charles F. Ill to be postmaster at Notre Dame, Ind., in place 
of C. F. III. Incumbent's commission expired February 15, 1919. 

Alfred M. Hiatt to be postmaster at Pennville, Ind., in 
place of A. M. Hiatt. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
‘ary 12, 1919. 

Frank E. Campbell to be postmaster at Red Key, Ind., in 
place of F. E. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
‘January 12, 1919. 

Charles K. Lewis to be postmaster at Russiaville, Ind., in 
place of C. K. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Allen Swope to be postmaster at Seymour, Ind., in place 
of Alien Swope. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

Levi T. Pennington to be postmaster at Spiceland, Ind., 
in place of L. T. Pennington. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 26, 1918. 

Verado W. Bigney to be postmaster at Sunman, Ind., in 
place of V. W. Bigney. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
Tuary 25, 1919. 

James H. Roy to be postmaster at Topeka, Ind., in place 
of J. H. Roy. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 1919. 

Charles W. Reed to be postmaster at Upland, Ind., in place 
of C. W. Reed. Incumbent's commission expired January 
12, 1919. 

R. William I. Boggs to be postmaster at Veedersburg, Ind., 
in place of R. W. I. Boggs. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 13, 1919. 

Eugene Kelley to be postmaster at Waterloo, Ind., in place of 
Eugene Kelley. Incumbent's commission expired February 
4, 1919. 

George A. Dalton to be postmaster at West Baden, Ind., in 
maos of G. A. Dalton. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
19, 1918. 

Winfield S. Sanders to be postmaster at Westport, Ind., in 
pace of W. S. Sanders. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1919. 

Wiliam Marmaduke to be postmaster at Wingate, Ind., in 

lace of W. Marmaduke. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
'Yuary 15, 1919. 

Frank E. Parker to be postmaster at Colfax, Ind. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1918. 

Hurbert J. Harris to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Ind. Office 
became presidential Juby 1, 1918. 

Benjamin H. Knapp to be postmaster at Wheatfield, Ind. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Marley Kendall to be postmaster at Dana, Ind., in place of 
Marley Kendall. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 
1919. 

Henry B. Snyder to be postmaster at Gary, Ind., in place of 
H. B. Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1919. 

John L. Rohde to be postmaster at Hammond, Ind., in place of 
J. L. Rohde. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 1919. 

Louis G. Trixler to be postmaster at Huntington, Ind., in 

lace of L. G. Trixler. Incumbent's commission expired March 
1919. 

Don C. Ward to be postmaster at Union City, Ind., in place 
at r$ C. Ward. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Charles C. Rickard to be postmaster at Pekin, Ind. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 

Charles Van Arsdall to be postmaster at Hymera, Ind. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Charles J. Metzger to be postmaster at Ferdinand, Ind. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 

Harry C. Wesner to be postmaster at Campbellsburg, Ind. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1919. 


IOWA. 


Hope C., Niemann to be postmaster at Marcus, Iowa, in place 
of Benjamin Delaney, resigned. 

Arthur H. Granger to be postmaster at Marion, Iowa, in place 
of T. T. Williams, deceased. 

Maude E. Barkley to be postmaster at Pierson, Iowa, in place 
of Charles E. Perdue, resigned. 

Albert H. Stoltenberg to be postmaster at Schleswig, Iowa, 
in place of Emil M. Peters, resigned. 
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Philip W. Tembke to be postmaster at Sibley, Iowa, in place 
of Jacob H. Bahne, resigned. 

Esther X. Walster to be postmasier at Marble Rock, Iowa, in 
place of Merton I. J. Aekley, resigned. 

James F. Conover to be postmaster at Calmar, Iowa, in place 
of Jacob Meyer, resigned. 

Kathryn McGuire to be postmaster at Audubon, Iowa, in place 
of S. B. Morrissey, resigned. 

Edwin P. Anderson to be postmaster at Winfield, Iowa, in 
place of J. W. Hanna, resigned. 

Frank E. Moravec to be postmaster at Oxford Junction, Iowa, 
in place of Frank Kenney, resigned. 

Edward J. Kooreman to be postmaster at Alton, Iowa, in 
place of E. J. Kooreman. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1919, 

Carl L. Little to be postmaster at Ames, Iowa, in place of C. 
L. Little. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 1919. 

Maurice Fay to be postmaster at Anamosa, Iowa, in place of 
M. Fay. Incumbent's commission expired August 19, 1918. 

Harry H. Cate to be postmaster at Anita, Iowa, in place of 
H. H. Cate. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1919. 

Henry Durst to be postmaster at Battle Creek, Iowa, in place 
of H. Durst. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1919. 

Peter J. Cool to be postmaster at Baxter, Iowa, in place of 
P. J. Cool. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 1919. 

Joseph E. McKillip to be postmaster at Bellevue, Iowa, in 
place of J. E. MeKillip. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

Frank C. Siebengartner to be postmaster at Bettendorf, Iowa, 
in place of F. G. Siebengartner. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 25, 1919. 

Hans E. Biel to be postmaster at Buffalo Center, Iowa, in 
2 = H. E. Biel. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1919. 

John H. Pettibone to be postmaster at Burlington, Iowa, in 
place of J. H. Pettibone. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 1, 1918. 

John E. McNamara to be postmaster at Castana, Iowa, in place 
of 2 McNamara. Incumbents commission expired March 
ke kK 

Walter H. Dewey to be postmaster at Chariton, Iowa, in 
place or W. H. Dewey. Incumbent's commission expired March 
, 1919. 

George W. McKeehan to be postmaster at Cincinnati, Iowa, in 
place of G. W. McKeehan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1919. 

Bernhard M. Jacobsen to be postmaster at Clinton, Iowa, 
in place of B. M. Jacobsen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 4, 1918. 

John J. McAreavy to be postmaster at Coggon, Iowa, in place 
2 a J. McAreavy. Incumbent's commission expired July 1, 

Watson B. Chapman to be postmaster at Correctionville, 
Iowa, in place of W. B. Chapman. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 2, 1919. 

George F. Paguar to be postmaster at Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
in place of G. F. Hughes. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

Nels A. Christensen to be postmaster at Alta, Iowa, in place of 
N. A. Christensen. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 
1919. 

Francis D. Mead to be postmaster at Cresco, Iowa, in place 
of F. D. Mead. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Earl P. Patten to be postmaster at Danbury, Iowa, in place of 
pas Patten. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 

Charles H. Bloom to be postmaster at Delmar, Iowa, in place 
45 8 H. Bloom. Incumbent’s commission expired May 18, 
1 

Martin F. Kelly to be postmaster at Dewitt, Iowa, in piace 
25 M. F. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 
1919. 

Chris Haffner to be postmaster at Donnellson, Iowa, in place 
of C. Haffner. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2. 
1919. 

William Walter to be postmaster at Dyersville, Iowa, in place 
Cee Walter. Incumbent's commission expired September 25, 


Maurice Moroney to be postmaster at Earlville, Iowa, in 
place Salk: Moroney. Incumbents’ commission expired Febru- 
ary 

sry J. Capper to be postmaster at Elgin, Iowa, in place 
ped . Capper. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
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Inez L. Hanson to be postmaster, at Ellsworth, Iowa, in place.] 
of I. L. Hanson. Incumbent’s commission’ éxpired” March 8, 
1919. 

Patrick H. Donlon to be postmaster at Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
in place of P. H. Donlon, Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1919. 

Samuel Manuel to be postmaster at Fayette, Iowa, in place 
of Samuel Manuel. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1919. 

Samuel B. Wesp to be postmaster at Fredericksburg, Iowa, 
in place of S. B. Wesp. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 16, 1918. 

Madge Fell to be postmaster at Fremont,. Iowa, in place of 
Madge Fell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 1919. 

William Molloy to be postmaster at Galva, Iowa, in place of 
William Molloy. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

George E. Jennings to be postmaster at Garden Grove, Iowa, 
in place of G. E. Jennings. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 5, 1919. 

Frank B. Wilson to be postmaster at Greenfield, Iowa, in 
plate of F. B. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1919. 

William J. Nelson to be postmaster at Grinnell, Iowa, in 
place of W. J. Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1919. 

John Vanderwicken to be postmaster at Grundy Center, Iowa, 
in place of John Vanderwicken. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
plred August 25, 1918. 

William C. McWilliams to be postmaster at Hedrick, Iowa, 
in place of W. C. McWilliams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1919. 

Max Mayer to be postmaster at Iowa City, Iowa, in place of 
Max Mayer. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 1919. 

William P. Coutts to be postmaster at Kellogg, Iowa, in place 
of W. P. Coutts. Incumbent's commission expired October 6, 
1918. 

Leo A. Dugan to be postmaster at Kingsley, Iowa, in place 
of L. A. Dugan. Incumbent’s commission expired July 17, 1918. 

Henry D. Mussman to be postmaster at Lakota (late Ger- 
mania), Iowa, in place of H. D. Mussman. To change name of 
office. 

William F. Oehmke to be postmaster at Larchwood, Iowa, in 
place of W. F. Oehmke. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 30, 1919. 

John E. McHugh to be postmaster at Lisbon, Iowa, in place 
of J. E. McHugh. Incumbent’s commission expired August 25, 
1918. 

James Nowak to be postmaster at Malcolm, Iowa, in place of 
James Nowak. Incumbent’s commission expired September 25, 


1918. 
Greenup C. Boston to be postmaster at Malvern, Iowa, in 
place of G. C. Boston. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 


ary 5, 1919. 

H. 1 N. Rix to be postmaster at Manning, Iowa, in place 
of H. P. N. Rix. Incumbent's commission expired January 5, 
1919. 

Elbert H. Vary to be postmaster at Mechanicsville, Iowa, in 
place of E. H. Vary. Incumbent's commission expired July 23, 
1917. 

Jacob A. Cowger to be postmaster at Mediapolis, Iowa, in 
place of J. A. Cowger. Incumbent's commission expired March 
1, 1919. 

William B. Durham to be postmaster at Milo, Iowa, in place 
of W. B. Durham. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

John T. Lanigan to be postmaster at Monticello, Iowa, in place 
of J. T. Lanigan. Incumbent's commission expired July 13, 1918. 

James D. Minnes to be postmaster at Moravia, Iowa, in place 
of J. D. Minnes. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1919. 

Cary C. Beggs to be postmaster at Moulton, Iowa, in place of 
O. C. Beggs. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 1919. 

Stanley Miller to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, in 
place of Stanley Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1919. 

Frank W. Eichoff to be postmaster at Muscatine, Iowa, in 
place of F. W. Eichoff. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. 

George E. Scoles to be postmaster at Nashua, Iowa, in place 
ET E. coles. Incumbent’s commission expired August 5, 

Richard J. O'Connor to be postmaster at Neola, Iowa, in place 
35 1 O'Connor. Incumbent's commission expired August 


William L. Holtz to be postmaster at Newell, Iowa, in place of 
L. Holtz. Incumbent’s commission expired September 25, 


‘1918. 


Harry E. Chichester to be postmaster at New London, Iowa, 
in place of H. E. Chichester. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 5, 1918. 

Jesse A. Winger to be postmaster at Newton, Iowa, in place 
4 $ A. Winger. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Eliza A. Butler to be postmaster at North English, Iowa, in 
place of E. A. Butler. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 18, 1919. 

Charles A. Sample to be postmaster at Oakland, Iowa, in place 
of C. A. Sample. Incumbent’s commission expired July 13, 1918. 

Herman Toering to be postmaster at Orange City, Iowa, in 
place of Herman Toering. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 15, 1919. 

Harry A. Nash to be postmaster at Perry, Iowa, in place of 
H. A. Nash. Incumbent’s commission expired July 18, 1918. 

Emma Nicolay to be postmaster at Postville, Iowa, in place 
of Emma Nicolay. Incumbent's commission expired January 5, 
1919. 

Joseph Peters to be postmaster at Preston, Iowa, in place of 
fers Peters. tt commission expired January 5, 
1919. 

John O'Rourke to be postmaster at Red Oak, Iowa, in place 
of John O’Rourke. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
8, 1919. 

Albert F. Jenkins to be postmaster at Russell, Iowa, in place 
of A. F. Jenkins. Incumbent's commission expired January 5, 
1919. 

Lacey A. Wine to be postmaster at Sac City, Iowa, in place of 
L. A. Wine. Incumbent's commission expired January 5, 1919. 

Walter E. Witten to be postmaster at Sloan, Iowa, in place 
of W. E. Witten. Incumbent's commission expired January 22, 
1919. A 

Earl Bronson to be postmaster at Spencer, Iowa, in place of 
Earl Bronson. Incumbent's commission expired January 5, 
1919. 

Albert A. Montgorieey to be postmaster at Stuart, Iowa, in 
place of A. A. Montgomery, Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 25, 1918. 

James H. Noon to be postmaster at Sumner, Iowa, in place 
of J. H. Noon. Incumbent's commission expired March 1, 
1919. g 

J. Brady Piatt to be postmaster at Tipton, Iowa, in place of 
J. B. Piatt. Incumbent's commission expired July 27, 1918. 

John Hickey to be postmaster at Vail, Iowa, in place of John 
Hickey. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1919. 

Henry G. Kruse to be postmaster at Vinton, Iowa, in place of 
H. G. Kruse. Incumbent’s commission expired June 2, 1917. 

Francis A. Gallagher to be postmaster at Walnut, Iowa, in 
place of F. A. Gallagher. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 5, 1918. i 

Samuel W. Koster to be postmaster at West Liberty, Iowa, 
in place of S. W. Koster. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 19, 1918. 

Richard B. McSwiggin to be postmaster at Williamsburg, 
Iowa, in place of R. B. Meswiggin. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 19, 1918. 

Alva S. Lind to be postmaster at Blairsburg, Iowa. 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Clem A. Bohnenkamp to be postmaster at Duncombe, Iowa. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1918. 


Office 


Alphonso T. Joder to be postmaster at Hudson, Iowa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

John W. Waterman to be postmaster at Klemme, Iowa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Jo G. Milligan to be postmaster at Pulaski, Iowa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

John Grant to be postmaster at Stanwood, Iowa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Alma Camblin to be postmaster at Walcott, Iowa. Office 


became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Ira L. Breffle to be postmaster at Lake Park, Iowa, in place 
of I. L. Breffle. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 
1919. 

John F. Dalton, jr., to be postmaster at Manson, Iowa, in 
place of J. F. Dalton, jr. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 5, 1919. 

Paul W. Farrell to be postmaster at Barnes City, Iowa. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Daisy A. Bestor to be postmaster at Grimes, Iowa. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 


1919. 
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Althea C. Curry to be postmaster at Winchester, Kans., in 
place on James H. Riley, declined. 

Claude J. Wood to be postmaster at Wetmore, Kans,, in place 
of T. J. Martin, deceased. 

Everett R. MeGalliard to be postmaster at Troy, Kans., in 
place of George H. Burkhalter, resigned. 

Frank A. Moore to be postmaster at Tribune, Kans., in place 
of Lou Stienbarger, resigned. Office became presidential Octo- 
ber 1, 1918. 

Henry R. Payne to be postmaster at Spring Hill, Kans., in 
place of Fred H. Ricketts, resigned. 

Lula Ferrell to be postmaster at Peru, Kans., in place of G. 
W. Wasson, resigned, 

Burton C. Peterson to be postmaster at Lyons, Kans., in 
place of George E. H. Six, resigned. 

Anna J. Miller to be postmaster at Lebanon, Kans., in place 
of James W. Adams, resigned. 

John H. Roemer to be postmaster at Hoisington, Kans., in 
place of Fred G. Meyer, resigned. 

Lee Bledsoe to be postmaster at Herington, Kans., in place of 
Robert L. Notson, resigned. 

Robert Focht to be postmaster at Eureka, Kans., in place of 
Anna C. Huffman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1919. 

Sol A. Pack to be postmaster at Burden, Kans., in place of 
Robert V. Grattan, resigned. 

Charles D. Wyatt to be postmaster at Beloit, Kans., in place 
of Thomas C. Rodgers, deceased. 

Horatio C. Duckworth to be postmaster at Altoona, Kans., 
iq place of H. C. Duckworth. Ineumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

George S. Hartley to be postmaster at Arkansas City, Kans., 
in place of G. S. Hartley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 12, 1919. 

Louis C. Orr to be postmaster at Atchison, Kans., in place of 
L. C. Orr. Incumbent’s commission expired December 29, 1918. 

Frank E. Munger to be postmaster at Atwood, Kans., in place 
of F. E. Munger. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
80, 1919. 

William A. McClure to be postmaster at Baldwin City, Kans., 
in place of W. A. McClure. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 22, 1919. 

Harlan W. Marmon to be postmaster at Barnes, Kans., in 
place of H. W. Marmon. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary, 1919. 

Clarence Coulter to.be postmaster at Blue Rapids, Kans., in 
paoe or C. Coulter. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

, 1918. 

William S. Twist to be postmaster at Bonner Springs, Kans., 
in place of W. S. Twist. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. 

Richard F. G. Hepworth to be postmaster at Burlingame, 
Kans., in place of R. F. G. Hepworth. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 2, 1919. 

Frank H. Higley to be postmaster at Cawker City, Kans., in 
place of F. H. Higley. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 29, 1918. 

Thomas Pore to be postmaster at Cedar Vale, Kans., in place 
of T. Pore. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 1919. 

John W. Lapham to be postmaster at Chanute, Kans., in place 
s 5 W. Lapham. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 

Granville S. Hoss, jr., to be postmaster at Cherryvale, Kans., 
in place of G. S. Hoss, jr. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 3, 1919. 

Frederick M. Murphy to be postmaster at Clyde, Kans., in 
a 1 F. M. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired August 
25, 1918. 

Elmer E. Scott to be postmaster at Council Grove, Kans., in 
place of E. E. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
25, 1919. 

Carl E. Hallberg to be postmaster at Courtland, Kans., in place 
15 C. E. Hallberg. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 
1919. 

John E. Ha 
place of J. E. 
20, 1919. 

Isaac N. Richardson to be postmaster at Delphos, Kans., in 
place of I. N. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1919. 

Henry F. Schmidt to be postmaster at Dodge City, Kans., in 
place of H. F. Schmidt. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 29, 1918. 


to be postmaster at Cunningham, Kans., in 
are. Incumbent’s commission expired February 


Thomas P. Mannion to be postmaster at Eldorado, Kans., in 
place of T. P. Mannion. Incumbent's commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

Harrison Parkman to be postmaster at Emporia, Kans., in 
place of H. Parkman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
8, 1919. 

John A. Lindahl to be postmaster at Enterprise, Kans., in 
place of J. A. Lindahl. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 20, 1919. 

Joseph A. Carson to be postmaster at Erie, Kans., in place of 
J. A. Carson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1919. 

Virginia H. Kinyon to be postmaster at Fall River, Kans., in 
place of V. H. Kinyon. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1919. 

P. J. Murphy to be postmaster at Gardner, Kans., in place of 
P. J. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired March 1, 1919. 

Clayton K. Simon to be postmaster at Goff, Kans., in place of 
C. K. Simon. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1919. 

John F. Hostetter to be postmaster at Great Bend, Kans., in 
place of J. F. Hostetter. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. 

Hiram R. Fulton to be postmaster at Hanover, Kans., in place 
of H. R. Fulton. Ineumbent’s commission expired February 
20, 1919. 

Arthur C. Inlow to be postmaster at Hill City, Kans., in place 
of A. C. Inlow. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1919. 

Ferdinand Scharping to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Kans., in 
place of F. Scharping. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 30, 1919. 

Samuel T. Osterhold to be postmatser at Holton, Kans., in 
place of S. T. Osterhold. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 29, 1918. 

Samuel S. Graybill to be postmaster at Hutchinson, Kans., in 
place of S. S. Graybill. Incumbent's commission expired August 
25, 1918. ; 

Michael A. Frey to be postmaster at Junction City, Kans., in 
place of M. A. Frey. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Benjamin F. Tatum to be postmaster at Kinsley, Kams., in 
place of B. F. Tatum. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 30, 1918. 

Charles A. Taschetta to be postmaster at Leavenworth, Kans., 
in place of C. A. Taschetta. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 1, 1919. 

Wenslow Cipra to be postmaster at Lincoln, Kans., in place of 
W. Cipra. Incumbent’s commission expired December 29, 1918. 

Lioyd E. Jackson to be postmaster at McPherson, Kans., in 
place of L. E. Jackson. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 29, 1918. 

Henry R. Honey to be postmaster at Mankato, Kans., in 
place of H. R. Honey. Incumbent's commission expired August 
11, 1918. : 

Harry M. Brodrick to be postmaster at Marysville, Kans., 
in place at H. M. Brodrick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 13, 1919. 

John T. Brothers to be postmaster at National Military 
Home, Kans., in place of J. T. Brothers. Incumbent's commis- 
sion expired January 12, 1919. 

Ernest Bray to be postmaster at Neodesha, Kans., in place of 
E. Bray. Incumbent's eommission expired March 2, 1919. 

William L. D. Hagan to be postmaster at Newton, Kaus., in 
place of W. L. D. Hagan. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
tary 20, 1919. 

George A. Milliman to be postmaster at Oakley, Kans., in 
place of G. A. Milliman. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1919. 

James H. Cosgrove to be postmaster at Olathe, Kans., in 
place or J. H. Cosgrove. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

Edwin F. Moody to be postmaster at Onaga, Kans., in place 
o F. Moody. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

William C. White to be postmaster at Osage City, Kans., in 
place of W. C. White. Incumbent’s commission expired July 1, 
1918. : 

Aldamar P. Elder to be postmaster at Ottawa, Kans., in 
pao 95 A. P. Elder. Incumbent's commission expired March 
1, k 

Claud Alley to be postmaster at Oxford Kans., in place of 
O. Alley. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1919. 

Thomas J. Ryan to be postmaster at St. Marys, Kans., in 
place of T. J. Ryan. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 29, 1918. 
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William F. Grosser to be postmaster at Salina, Kans., in 
place of W. F. Grosser. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1919. 

Richard D. McCliman to be postmaster at Seneca, Kans., in 
place of R. D. McCliman. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 29, 1918. 

Henry Block to be postmaster at Syracuse, Kans., in place 
of H. Block. Incumbent's commission expired February 3, 1919. 

Timothy D. Seeley to be postmaster at Tonganoxie, Kans., 
in place of T. D. Seeley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1919. 

Joseph J. Keraus to be postmaster at Wakeeney, Kans., in 
place of J. J. Keraus. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 29, 1918. 

Oscar L. Clarke to be postmaster at Washington, Kans., in 
place of O. L. Clarke. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

Catharine E. Simmons to be postmaster at Wellsville, Kans., 
in place of C. E. Simmons. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

Thomas Torgeson to be postmaster at White City, Kans., in 
place of T. Torgeson. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1919. 

Julia B. Temple to be postmaster at Valley Center, Kans. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

William L. Scott to be postmaster at Sharon Springs, Kans., 
in place of W. L. Scott. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1919. 

Daniel E. Pease to be postmaster at Greeley, Kans. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 

John J. Germann to be postmaster at Fairview, Kans. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 


KENTUCKY, 


Ernie M. Peniston to be postmaster at Wilmore, Ky., 
of Robert J. Scott, deceased. 

George L. Penny to be postmaster at Stanford, Ky., in place 
of Harvey J. McRoberts, resigned. 

Bruner L. Stamps to be postmaster at Scottsville, Ky., in place 
of David C. Bradley, removed. 

Edward F. Coffman to be postmaster at Russeilville, Ky., in 
place of Charles M. Griffith. Incumbent’s commission expired 
May 9, 1917. 

Charles E. Cooke to be postmaster at Middlesboro, Ky., in 
place of W. C. Sleet, resigned. 

Richard B Thurman to be postmaster at Hodgenville, Ky., in 
place of Lee H. Hansbrough, deceased. 

James S. Glenn to be postmaster at Hartford, Ky., 
of Ernest E. Birkhead, resigned. 

Tracy L. Riley to be postmaster at Fleming, Ky., 
Mary L. Gay, resigned. 

Mary Wilson to be postmaster at Crab Orchard, Ky. 
of Edward O. Gooch, deceased. 

Frances L. Coldwell to be postmaster at Benham, Ky., in 
place of Barbra A. Rasnick, resigned. 

Anna M. Sisk, to be postmaster at Allensville, Ky., in place 
of Olive Haddox, resigned. 

Charles B. Burke to be postmaster at Beattyville, Ky., in 
place of G. T. Smith, resigned. 

Virgie H. Lytle to be postmaster at Augusta, Ky., in place of 
V. H. Lytle. Incumbent's commission expired February 27, 
1919. 

Leslie C. Adams to be postmaster at Berea, Ky., in place of 
L. C. Adams. Incumbent's commission expired January 14, 
1919. 

Allie Reid to be postmaster at Brandenburg (late Branden- 
berg), Ky., in place of A. Reid. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 22, 1919. 

Edward F. Yelton to be postmaster at Butler, Ky., 
of E. F. Yelton. 
1919. 

Charles E. Beeler to be postmaster at Calhoun, Ky., in place 
of C. E. Beeler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1919. 

Fannie G. Wilson to be postmaster at Campbellsville, Ky., 
in place of F. G. Taylor. Name changed by marriage. 

Moses F. Moore to be postmaster at Central City, Ky., in place 
of M. F. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired August 5, 
1918. 

Otis W. Jackson to be postmaster at Clinton, Ky., in place 
of ©, W. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
16, 1919. 

Nathaniel T. Mercer to be postmaster at Columbia, Ky., in 
place of N. F. Mercer. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruaty 13, 19 8. 


in place 


in place 
in place of 


in place 


in place 
Incumbent's commission expired January 22, 


Burnett M. Powell to be postmaster at Corydon, Ky., in place 
75 B. M. Powell. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 
1919. 

Orie S. Ware to be postmaster at Covington, Ky., in place of 
O. S. Ware. Incumbent’s commission expired July 17, 1918. 

Len. Beshear to be postmaster at Dawsonsprings, Ky., in 
place of L. Beshear. Incumbent’s commission expired July 17, 
1918. 

Helen L. Gurney to be postmaster at Erlanger, Ky., in place 
of H. L. Gurney. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 
1919. 

James N. Rule to be postmaster at Falmouth, Ky., in place 
of J. N. Rule. Incumbent's commission expired August 25, 
1918. 

Robert H. Anderson to be postmaster at Georgetown, Ky., in 
place of R. H. Anderson, Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1918. 

Joseph E. Moseley to be postmaster at Hopkinsville, Ky., in 
place of J. E. Moseley. Incumbent's commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

Willis G. Bandy to be postmaster at Irvington, Ky., in place 
of W. G. Bandy. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 
1919. 

Ephriam P. Brown to be postmaster at Lancaster, Ky., in 
place of E. P. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
27, 1918. 

John B. Wathen to be postmaster at Lebanon, Ky., 
of J. B. Wathen. 
5, 1918. 

John B. Lasley to be postmaster at Lewisburg, Ky., 
of J. B. Lasley. 
1919. 

Moses Kaufman to be postmaster at Lexington, Ky., in place 
of M. Kaufman. Incumbent's commission expired December 19, 
1918. 

William L. Hale to be postmaster at Mayfield, Ky., in place 
of W. L. Hale. Incumbent’s commission expired February 15, 
1919. 

William H. Atteberry to be postmaster at Mumfordville, Ky., 
in place of W. H. Atteberry. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1919. 

Andrew M. Edwards to be postmaster at New Castle, Ky., 
place of A. M. Edwards. 
uary 22, 1919. ; 

Lawrence T. Doty to be postmaster at Owenton, Ky., in place 
of L. T. Doty. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1919. 

Latt W. Springfield to be postmaster at Sebree, Ky., in place 
of L. W. Springfield. Incumbent's commission expired October 
2, 1918. 

Otho C. Quirey to be postmaster at Sturgis, Ky., in place of 
O. C. Quirey. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 
1919. 

Mattie E. Carter to be postmaster at Barlow, Ky. 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

John W. Taylor to be postmaster at Stone, Ky. Ofüce became 
presidential October 1, 1918. 

Jesse B. Wise to be postmaster at Stithton, Ky. 
presidential January 1, 1919. 


LOUISIANA, 


A. Mabelle Oaksmith to be postmaster at Welsh, La., in place 
of Teresa M. Stewart, resigned. 

William W. Drake to be postmaster at St. Joseph, La., in 
place of Laura B. Beaubien, resigned. 

Ellet B. Jewell to be postmaster at New Roads, La., in place 
of J. W. Bouanchaud, resigned. 

J. Wiley Miller to be postmaster at Many, La., 
Mary E. Vandegaer, resigned. 

Thomas E. Wright, jr., to be postmaster at Houma, La., 
place of Thomas E. Wright, deceased, 

Henry C. Baldwin to be postmaster at Franklin, La., in place 
of Thomas F. Frere, deceased. 

Harry Preaus, to be postmaster at Farmerville, La., in place 
of Kate Gilbert, resigned. 

Vera M. Canady to be postmaster at Eros, La., 
Pearl Collins, resigned. 

Moise Bellard to be postmaster at Church Point, La., 
of Luda M. Hargroder, resigned. 

Florence A. Stuckey to be postmaster at Boyce, La., 
of J. E. Ray, resigned. 

Omar G. Goldsby to be postmaster at Amite, La., in place of 
A. J. Alford. Incumbent’s commission expired October 4, 1917. 

William T. Oliver to be postmaster at Rayvilie, La., in place 
of H. A. Buie, resigned, 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired September 


in place 
Incumbent's commission expired January 22, 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 


Office 


Office became 


in place of 


in 


in place of 
in place 


in place 


1919. 
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William La Croix to be postmaster at Colfax, La., in place of 
C. L. Wells, name changed by marriage. 

Jacob Seiler to be postmaster at Covington, La., in place of 
J. Seiler. Incumbent's commission expired October 22, 1918. 

Joseph Muth to be postmaster at Elizabeth, La., in place of 
J. Muth. Incumbent’s commission expired August 19, 1918. 

Hardy C. Richardson to be postmaster at Franklinton, La., 
in place of H. C. Richardson. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 21, 1918. 

Katherine J. Moynagh to be postmaster at Harvey, La., in 
place of K. J. Moynagh. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 22, 1918. 8 

Lee Kiblinger to be postmaster at Jackson, La., in place of 
re Kiblinger. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 

Shep B. Hanes to be postmaster at Jena, La., in place of 
“A B. Hanes. Incumbent’s commission expired December 19, 
1918. 

James M. Callaway to be postmaster at Jonesboro, La., in 
place of J. M. Callaway. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1919. 

W. Randolph Morgan to be postmaster at Mandeville, La., in 
place of W. Randolph Morgan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 22, 1918. 

Joseph P. Trosclair to be postmaster at Opelousas, La., in 
place of J. P. Trosclair. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1919. 

William P. Willett to be postmaster at Pollock, La., in place 
5 pe P. Willett. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 
1918. 

Samuel L. Barksdale to be postmaster at Ruston, La., in 
place of S. L. Barksdale. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 17, 1918. 

Robinson M. Leake to be postmaster at St. Francisville, La., 
in place of R. M. Leake. Incumbent’s commission expired Oc- 
tober 22, 1918. A 

Frederick H. Gosman to be postmaster at Shreveport, La., in 
place of F. H. Gosman. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 15, 1919. 

Henry J. Nelson to be postmaster at Vinton, La., in place of 
H. J. Nelson. Incumbents commission expired February 15, 
1919. 

Simon Kahn to be postmaster at Raceland, La. Office became 
presidential July 1, 1918. 

Irvin P. Duke to be postmaster at Rochelle, La. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1918. 

Felicien H. Toups to be postmaster at Lafourche (late La- 
fourche Crossing), La., in place of F. H. Toups. Change name 
of office. s 


MAINE. 


Alice C. Havener to be postmaster at Searsport, Me., in 
place of Amos Nichols, resigned. 

- Edith G. Stuart to be postmaster at National Soldiers’ Home, 
Me., in place of William D. Stuart, resigned. 

Stanley Renier to be postmaster at Madison, Me., in place of 
Oscar H. Dilworth, resigned. 

George D. Vose to be postmaster at Kingfield, Me., in place of 
Reuben A. Huse, resigned. 

Harry B. Brown to be postmaster at Farmington, Me., in 
place of Joseph A. Linscott, deceased. 

Samuel G. Wing to be postmaster at Fairfield, Me., in place 
of Silas T. Lawry, resigned. 

Charles E. Perry to be postmaster at Kittery Point, Me., in 
place of H. E. Roberts, removed. 

Linza A. Burns to be postmaster at Clinton, Me., in place of 
L..A. Burns. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1919. 

Fred A. Pitts to be postmaster at Damariscotta, Me., in place 
of F. A. Pitts. Incumbent’s commission expired July 7, 1918. 

John W. Hutchins to be postmaster at Fryeburg, Me., in place 
of J. W. Hutchins. Incumbent’s commission expired January 4, 
1919. : 

Austin W. Keating to be postmaster at Belfast, Me., in place 
of A. W. Keating. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

Alvin E. Dresser to be postmaster at Millbridge, Me., in place 
of A. E. Dresser. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Dwight P. Macartney to be postmaster at Oakland, Me., in 
place of D. P. Macartney. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 21, 1918. 

James W. Sewall to be postmaster at Oldtown, Me., in place 
of J. W. Sewall.. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1919. 
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Ferdinand H. Parady to be postmaster at Orono, Me., in place 
seine H. Parady. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1919. Š 

John P. Coughlin to be postmaster at Saco, Me., in place ọf 
J. P. Coughlin. Incumbent’s commission expired July 7, 1918. 

Joseph A. Kenney to be postmaster at South Paris, Me., in 
place of J. A. Kenney. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 4, 1919. 

Rufus L. Mudgett to be postmaster at Stockton Springs, Me., 
in place of R. L. Mudgett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

Elmer E. Crockett to be postmaster at Stonington, Me., in 
place of E. E. Crockett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Frank B. Hills to be postmaster at Thomaston, Me., in place 
a B. Hills. Incumbent’s commission expired January 4, 
_ Louis P. Gagnon to be postmaster at Van Buren, Me., in place 
15 P. Gagnon. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 

Mary P. Ross to be postmaster at Vanceboro, Me. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

Allen H. Stinchfield to be postmaster at Wayne, Me. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 


MARYLAND, 


Earle B. Polk to be postmaster at Princess Anne, Md., in place 
of H. L. Brittingham, resigned. 

Edward W. Ross to be postmaster at Pocomoke City, Md., in 
place of John H. Blades, resigned. 

Adelia E. Bowers to be postmaster at Millington, Md., in 
place of Washington F. Collins, deceased. 

John D. Rowe to be postmaster at Indianhead, Md., in place 
of Sophie E. Posey, resigned. - 

Walter S. Wilson to be postmaster at Aberdeen, Md., in place 
of William H. Jacobs, resigned. a 

Walper G., Musgrove to be postmaster at Brunswick, Md., in 
place of W. G. Musgrove. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1919. 

Charles W. Jefferson to be postmaster at Federalsburg, Md., 
in place of C. W. Jefferson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 29, 1917. y 

Patrick T. McGann to be postmaster at Frostburg, Md., in 
place of P. T. McGann. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1919. 

William J. Ford to be postmaster at Lonaconing, Md., in 
place of W. J. Ford. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
12, 1919. 

David H, Hastings to be postmaster at Lutherville, Md., in 
place of D. H. Hastings. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 12, 1919. 

Charles A. Deffinbaugh to be postmaster at Oakland, Md., in 
place of C. A. Deffinbaugh. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 20, 1919. 

Charles Judefind to be postmaster at Rock Hall, Md., in place 
of Charles Judefind. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
8. 1919. 

Samuel A. Wyvill to be postmaster at Upper Marlboro, Md., 
in place of S. A. Wyvill. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 12, 1919. f 

Joseph P. Getty to be postmaster at Western Port, Md., in 
place of J. P. Getty. Incumbent's commission expired February, 
25, 1919. 

Benjamin C. Lefever to be postmaster at Williamsport, Md., 
in place of B. C. Lefever. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 20, 1919. 

Elmore H. Owens to be postmaster at Perryville, Md. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Thomas D. Bowers to be postmaster at Chestertown, Md., in 
place of T. D. Bowers. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1919. 5 

Joseph A. Williamson to be postmaster at Frederick, Md., in 
place of J. A. Williamson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1919. 

Joseph E. Hisley to be postmaster at Fort Howard, Md. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1919. 


MASSACHUSETTS. ~ 


Willard H. Howell to be postmaster at Wrentham, Mass., in 
place of H. A. Cowell, resigned. 

W. C. Arthur Herbert to be postmaster at West Warren, 
Mass., in place of J. F. O'Leary, resigned. 
Otis J. A. Dionne to be postmaster at Walpole, Mass., in place 
of Daniel A. Donnelly, resigned. 
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Wesley G. Rose to be postmaster at South Deerfield, Mass., 
in place of Luther W. Clark, resigned. 

William E. Chaffin to be postmaster at Scituate, Mass., in 
place of Patrick Curran, resigned. 

Andrew J. Maguire to be postmaster at Randolph, Mass., in 
place of Joseph J. McMahon, resigned. 

Frederic W. Brown to be postmaster at North Scituate, Mass., 
in place of Dennis T. Shea, resigned. 

Albert F. Newell to be postmaster at Holden, Mass., in place 
of W. B. Loring, resigned. 

John McGrath to be postmaster at Amesbury, Mass., in place 
of EES McGrath. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
5, 1918. 

James T. Wheelan to be postmaster at Ashburnham, Mass., 
in place of J. T. Wheelan. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 8, 1919. 

John T. Dolan to be postmaster at Avon, Mass., in place of 
J. T. Dolan. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 1919. 

Daniel M. O'Leary to be postmaster at Baldwinsville, Mass., 
in place of D. M. O'Leary. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 8, 1919. 

John J. Downey to be postmaster at Blackstone, Mass., in 
place of J. J. Downey. Incumbent's commission expired March 
3, 1919. 

John F. Shea to be postmaster at Bondsville, Mass., in place 
of J. F. Shea. Ineumbent’s commission expired July 14, 1918. 

James J. Gorman to be postmaster at Bridgewater, Mass., in 
place of J. J. Gérman. Incumbent's commission expired July 
14, 1918. 

Edward Gilmore to be postmaster at Broekton, Mass., in place 
of Edward Gilmore. Ineumbent's commission expired February 
18, 1919. 

Richard A. Cronan to be postmaster at Chicopee, Mass., in 
place of R. A. Cronan. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

Daniel J. Driscoll to be postmaster at. Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
in place of D. J. Driscoll. Incumbent’s commission expired 
‘March 2, 1919. 

J. Wentworth Earle to be postmaster at Cohasset, Mass., in 
place of J. W. Earle. Incumbent's commission expired February 
4, 1919. 

George W. Jones to be postmaster at Falmouth, Mass., in 
place of G. W. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1919. 

John R. Smith to be postmaster at Fitchburg, Mass., in place 
of J. R. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1919, 

Bernard F. Callahan to be postmaster at Franklin, Mass., in 
place of B. F. Callahan. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Charles D. Smith to be postmaster at Gloucester, Mass., in 
place of C. D. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

1919. 

8 J. Lawler to be postmaster at Greenfield, Mass., in 
place of N. J. Lawler. Incumbent's commission expired October 
16, 1918. 

Thomas F. Donahue, jr., to be postmaster at Groton, Mass., 
in place of T. F. Donahue, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 13, 1919. 

J. Francis Megley, to be postmaster at Holbrook, Mass., in 
place of J. F. Megley. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1, 1919. 

Edward F. Dannahy to be postmaster at Holliston, Mass., in 
place of E. F. Dannahy. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
a 1919. 

gf paca P. Sheldon to be postmaster at Hopedale, Mass., in 
place of G. P. Sheldon. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 15, 1919. 

Joseph F. Lapine to be postmaster at Hudson, Mass., in place 
of J. F. Lapine. Incumbent's commission expired January 5, 
1919. 

*. Edward E. Hoxie to be postmaster at Lee, Mass., in place of 
E. E. Hexie. Incumbent's commission expired March 1, 1919. 

Frank A. Foster to be postmaster at Manchester, Mass., in 
place of F. A. Foster. Incumbents commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

Edward M. Bent to be postmaster at Medfield, Mass., in place 
of E. M. Bent. Incumbent’s commission expired July 15, 1918. 

Bernard Campbell to be postmaster at Millville, Mass., in 
place of Bernard Campbell. Incumbent’s. commission expired 
January 30, 1919. 

Frederick J. Sullivan te be postmaster at Monson, Mass., in 
place of F. J. Sullivan. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
25, 1918. 

Charles D. Streeter to be postmaster at Mount Hermon, Mass., 
in place of C. D. Streeter. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 1, 1919. 


George L, Olivier to be postmaster at New Bedford, Mass., in 
place of G. L. Olivier. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Michael O. Haggerty to be postmaster at North Adams, Mass., 
in place of M. O. Haggerty. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 12, 1918. 

Willie S. Smith to be postmaster at Onset, Muss., in place of 
a Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired February 13, 

Alonzo W. Jones to be postmaster at Orleans, Mass., in place 
5 ry W. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 

Frank E. Gibbs to be postmaster at Petersham, Mass., in placa 
Me 7 E. Gibbs. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 

Aloysius B. Kennedy to be postmaster at Rochdale, Mass., in 
place of A. B. Kennedy. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1919. 

Joseph Metras to be postmaster at Southbridge, Mass., in 
place of Joseph Metras. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 80, 1918. 

Maurice Williams to be postmaster at South Easton, Mass., 
in place of Maurice Williams. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 13, 1919. 3 

Susan F. Twiss to be postmaster at Three Rivers, Mass., in 
place of S. F. Twiss. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 16, 1918. 

Benjamin P. Edwards to be postmaster at Topsfield, Mass., 
in place of B. P. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 18, 1919. 

Thomas G. O'Connell to be postmaster at Wakefield, Mass., 
in place of T. G. O'Connell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 13, 1919. 

James T. Hennessy to be postmaster at Wareham, Mass., in 
place of J. T. Hennessy. Incumbent's commission expired 
January. 30, 1919. 

Thomas F. Hederman to be postmaster at Webster, Mass., 
in place of T. F. Hederman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1919. 

William B. Mahoney to be postmaster at Westfield, Mass., 
in place of W. B. Mahoney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1919. 

Maynard N. Wetherell to be postmaster at Chartley, Mass. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Margaret E. Lindsey to be postmaster at Fort Andrews, 
Mass. Office became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Patrick R. Mullany to be postmaster at Hatfield, Mass. Of- 
fice became presidential October 1, 1918. 

John T. King to be postmaster at Ashland, Mass., in place 
of J. T. King. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1919. 


MICHIGAN. 


Bert R. Miller to be postmaster at Vulcan, Mich., in place 
5 Kearns. Incumbent's commission expired May 26, 

Adelbert L. Stebbins to be postmaster at Sheridan, Mich., 
in place of A. B. Stebbins, resigned. 

Eddy W. Fleming to be postmaster at Rose City, Mich., in 
place of I. M. Hammond, resigned. 

Sadie Wheeler to be postmaster at Manton, Mich., in place of 
I. C. Wheeler, deceased. 

Clara E. Benedict to be postmaster at Lawrence, Mich., in 
place of A. C. Benedict, deceased. 

Henry C. Hemingsen to be postmaster at Grant, Mich., in 
place of William Dowing, resigned. 

Mary E. Chadwick to be postmaster at Frankfort, Mich., in 
place of M. J. Hoppock, deceased. . 

James I. Galbraith to be postmaster at Croswell, Mich., in 
place of A. R. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru: 
ary 4, 1918. 

Jennie McMinn to be postmaster at Bessemer, Mich., in place 
of Levi S. Rice, removed. 

Arthur G. Creevy to be postmaster at Barryton, Mich,, in 
place of C. L. Farwell, resigned. 

Norman E. Weston to be postmaster at Kent City, Mich., in 
place of J. A. Saur, resigned. 

Ira E. Bush to be postmaster at Ontonagon, Mich., in place 
of G. H. Gauthier, declined. 

John Anderson to be postmaster at Gwinn, Mich., in place of 
M. J. Campbell, resigned. 

Willard R. Noyes to be postmaster at Albion, Mich., in place 
of W. R. Noyes. Incumbent's commission expired March 1, 1919. 

Claud E. Firestone to be postmaster at Allegan, Mich., in 
place of C. E. Firestone. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 


1919. 


Vincent P. Cash to be postmaster at Alma, Mich., in place of 
V. P. Cash. Incumbent’s commission expired March 20, 1918. 

Horatio J. Abbott to be postmaster at Ann Arbor, Mich., in 
place of H. G. Abbott. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 4, 1919. 

Albert E. Millet to be postmaster at Armada, Mich., in place 
of A. E. Millett. Incumbent's commission expired October 9, 
1918. 

Fred W. Hild to be postmaster at Baraga, Mich., in place of 
F. W. Hild. Incumbent’s commission expired August 25, 1918. 

Edward Austin to be postmaster at Battle Creek, Mich., in 
place of Edward Austin. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 11, 1918. 

Angus M. Miller to be postmaster at Bay City, Mich., in place 
16 AA M. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 
1918. 

William A. Atyeo to be postmaster at Belleville, Mich., in 
piace of W. A. Atyeo. Incumbent's commission expired January 

„ 1919. 

Jacob C. Rough to be postmaster at Buchanan, Mich., in place 
118 C. Rough. Incumbent’s commission expired March 17, 
1918. a 

Frederick J. Kruger to be postmaster at Centerville, Mich., 
in place of F. J. Kruger. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 31, 1918. 

Myron E. Miller to be postmaster at Charlotte, Mich., in place 
M. ha Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired December 

1, 1918. 

Patrick H. Schannenk to be postmaster at Chassell, Mich., in 
place of P. H. Schannenk. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 31, 1918. 

John Noll to be postmaster at Cheboygan, Mich., in place of 
J. Noll. Incumbent's commission expired August 25, 1918. 

Vernon E. Johnstone to be postmaster at Chesaning, Mich., in 
place of V. E. Johnstone. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 8, 1919. 

James J. Jones to be postmaster at Clio, Mich., in place of 
J. J. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired February 26, 1919. 

Ward J. Kelly to be postmaster at Crystal Falls, Mich., in 
place of W. J. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired January 
22, 1919. 

John Dunham to be postmaster at Daggett, Mich., in place 
o£ 2: Dunham. Incumbent’s commission expired February 15, 
1919. 

Judson E. Richardson to be postmaster at Evart, Mich., in 
place of J. E. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1919, 

Ellis T. Jermin to be postmaster at Ewen, Mich., in place of 
E. T. Jermin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 
1919. 

Peter Van Lopik to be postmaster at Grand Haven, Mich., in 
place of P. Van Lopik., Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1919. 

Charles E. Hogadone to be postmaster at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in place of ©. E. Hogadone. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 26, 1919. 


Patrick Garvey to be postmaster at Hemlock, Mich., in place 


of P. Garvey. Incumbent's commission expired December 31. 
1918. 

James J. Byers to be postmaster at Houghton, Mich., in place 
of J. J. Byers. Incumbent's commission expired December 31, 
1918. 

William O’Riley to be postmaster at Hudson, Mich., in place 
of W. O' Riley. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 
1919. 

Edward G. Scott to be postmaster at Iron River, Mich., in 
Place of E. G. Scott. Incumbent's commission expired February 
4, 1919. 

Robert M. Smith to be postmaster at Kearsarge, Mich., in 
place of R. M. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
25, 1918. 

Salem F. Kennedy to be postmaster at Lakeview, Mich., in 
place of S. F. Kennedy. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 24, 1918. 


Irwell Brody to be postmaster at Lawton, Mich., in place of | 


I. Brody. Incumbent’s commission expired December 31, 1918. 

Charlie W. Beier to be postmaster at Lenox, Mich., in place 
of C. W. Beier. Incumbent’s commission expired December 31, 
1918. 

Earl Hunter to be postmaster at Lowell, Mich., in place of 
E. Hunter. Incumbent’s commission expired December 31, 
1918. 

Mark Boyd to be postinaster at McBain, Mich., in place of M. 
Boyd. Incumbent's commission expired February 15, 1919. 
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Clyde O. Barrett to be postmaster at Mackinaw, Mich., in 
place of C. O. Barrett. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 22, 1919, 

William G, Howard to be postmaster at Marion, Mich., in 
place of W. G. Howard. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 20, 1919, 

James C. Beckwith to be postmaster at Marshall, Mich., in 
place of J. C. Beckwith. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 31, 1918. : 

Sidney E. Youngloye to be postmaster at Monroe, Mich,, in 
place of S. E. Younglove. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

Duncan D. Stewart to be postmaster at Munising, Mich., in 
place of D. D. Stewart. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1918. 

Benjamin G. Oosterbaan to be postmaster at Muskegon, Mich., 
in place of B. G. Oosterbaan. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 26, 1919. 

Merton N. Wolcott to be postmaster at North Adams, Mich., 
in place of M. N. Wolcott. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1919. 

Will L. Tinham to be postmaster at Northville, Mich., in place 
of W. L. Tinham. Incumbent’s commission expired January 4, 
1919. 

William E. Murphy to be postmaster at Pinckney, Mich., in 
place of W. E. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 22, 1918. 

Arthur L. Francis to be postmaster at Portland, Mich., in 
place of A. L. Francis. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1919. 

Charles A. Lahser to be postmaster at Redford, Mich., in place 
of C. A. Lahser. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 
1919. 

Charles Davidson to be postmaster at Richmond, Mich., in 
place of C. Davidson. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1919. 

Henry J. Klee to be postmaster at Rogers, Mich., in place of 
H. J. Klee. Incumbent’s commission expired January 31, 1918. 

Thomas H. Sawher to be postmaster at St. Clair, Mich., in 
place of T. H. Sawher. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
25, 1918. 

William H. Van Consant to be postmaster at St. Johns, Mich., 
in place of W. H. Van Consant. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 3, 1919. 

Julius C. Armbruster to be postmaster at Sebewaing, Mich., 
in place of J. C. Armbruster. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 4, 1919. 

Samuel McClellan to be postmaster at Springport, Mich., in 
place of S. McClellan. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 15, 1919. 

Leo L. Johnson to be postmaster at Union City, Mich., in 
place of L. L. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
8, 1919. 

John C. Downing to be postmaster at Vermontville, Mich., in 
place of J. C. Downing. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919: 

John B. Murphy to be postmaster at Wayne, Mich., in place of 
J. B. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired July 14, 1918. 

James Fraser to be postmaster at Webberville, Mich., in place 
of J. Fraser. Incumbent’s commission expired February 8, 1919. 

John D. Burgess to be postmaster at West Branch, Mich., in 
place of J. D. Burgess. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 20, 1919. 

Malcome D. McPhee to be postmaster at Wolverine, Mich., in 
place of M. D. McPhee. Incumbent's commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

John F. McInerney to be postmaster at Wyandotte, Mich., in 
place of J. F. McInerney. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 4, 1919. 

John G. Ulrich to be postmaster at Ceresco, Mich. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1918. 

Fred J. Hohn to be postmaster at Frankenmuth, Mich. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1916. 

William H. S. Wood to be postmaster at Howell, Mich., in place 
of W. H. S. Wood. Incumbent's commission expired January 
18, 1919. 

Anna C. Kulish to be postmaster at Minden City, Mich. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1918. 

MINNESOTA. 


Verge Kenison to be postmaster at Alden, Minn., in place of 
E. Q. Stanley, removed. 

Prudence M. Crosbie to be postmaster at Brewster, Minn., in 
place of M. McC. Maher, resigned. 

Levi M. Peterson to be postmaster at Cambridge, Minn., in 
place of Emanuel Yngve, removed. 
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Millie Berkman to be postmaster at ‘Chisholm, Minn., in place 
‘of D. J. Harrington, removed. 

Theresa E. Thoreson to be postmaster at East Grand Forks, 
Minn., in place of E. A. Buckley, 

Eliza O'Hara to be postmaster at Fairfax, Minn., in place of | 
M. D. Brown, resigned. 

William P. Cody to be postmaster at Graceville, Minn., in place | 
of James Sammon, removed. 

Horace B. Lyon to be postmaster at Hinckley, Minn., in place 
of J. J. Folsom, resigned, 

Carl F. Peterson to be postmaster at Kennedy, Minn., in Place 
of John A. Estlund, resigned. 

William P. Marston, jr., to be postmaster at Lake Crystal, 
Minn., in place of Elliott A. Upson, resigned. 

Michael J. Rowan to be postmaster at Lakeville, Mim., in 
place of William F. Roche, resigned. 

Alfred E. Haskell to be postmaster at Maple Plain, Minn, ` 
in place of Robert M. Mills, resigned. 

Albert J. Rynda to be postmaster at New Prague, Minn., in 
place of James J. Remes, removed. 

Henry E. Day to be postmaster at Raymond, Minn,, in place | 
‘of Denis J. McMahon, resigned. 

Emily F. Peake to be postmaster at Remer, Minn., in place of 
Waiter L. O’Neill, resigned. 

Theodore ©. Radde to be postmaster at Truman, Minn., in 
place of James D. Griggs, resigned. 

Martin A. H. Taggatz to be postmaster at Winthrop, Minn., in | 
‘place of Jacob Scherer, resigned 

‘Charles F. Cook to be postmaster at Austin, Minn., in place of 
C. F. Cook. Incumbent's commission expired January 4, 1919. 

Agnes H. Christenson to be postmaster at 
in piace of A. H. Christensen. Incumbent's commission 
July 14, 1918. 

Joseph Haggett to be postmaster at Bird Island, Minn., in 
place of J. Haggett. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 23, 1918. 

Eugene N. Smith to be postmaster at Blackduck, Minn., in 
place of E. N. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919. 

Frank Plotts to be postmaster at Blooming Prairie, Minn., in 
place of F. Plotts. Incumbent's commission expired July 27, 
1918. 

Henry P. Dunn to be postmaster at Brainerd, Minn., in place 
of H. P. Dunn. Incumbent's commission expired July 27, 1918. 

Sophus A. Nebel to be postmaster at Braham, Minn., in place 
of S. A. Nebel. Incumbent's commission expired February 3, 
1919. 

James Adlard to be postmaster at Brown Valley, Minn., in 
place of J. Adlard. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

Frank L. Gorenflo to be postmaster at Cass Lake, Minn., in 
place of F. L. Gorenflo. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919. 

Charles W. Mobeck to be postmaster at Center City, Minn., in 
place of C. W. Mobeck. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 26, 1919. 

Egbert J. Sutherland to be postmaster at Chatfield, Minn., in 
place of E. J. Sutherland. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919. 

Charles E. Seeley to be postmaster at Coleraine, Minn., in place 
of C. E. Seeley. Incumbent's commission expired March 1, 1919. 

William Reid to be postmaster at Deer Wood, Minn., in place 
of William Reid. Ineumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

Fred H. Baldwin to be postmaster at Edgerton, Minn., in place 
of F. H. Baldwin. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

George W. Owens to be postmaster at Elmore, Minn., in 
place of G. W. Owens. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
22, 1918. 

Knute Nelson to be postmaster at Fertile, Minn., in place of 
Knute Nelson. Incumbent's commission expired August 25, 
1918. 

Judge D. Whaley to be postmaster at Fosston, Minn., in place 
of J. D. Whaley. Incumbent's commission expired July 24, 
1918. 

James J. Daly to be postmaster at Frazee, Minn., in place of 
J. J. Daley. Incumbent’s commission expired February 3, 
1919. 

Frank X. Eickmann to be postmaster at Glencoe,- Minn., in 
place of F. X. Eickmann. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. 

Clarence O. Madson to be postmaster at Halstad, Minn., in 
place of C. O. Madson. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 25, 1919. 


, , 


Nels J. Thysell to be postmaster at Hawley, Minn., in place 
of N. J. Thysell. Incumbent’s commission expired February 8, 


John Wicker to be postmaster at Hayfield, Minn., in place of 
John Wicker. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1919, 

Samuel G. Anderson, jr., to be postmaster at Hutchinson, 
Minn, in place of S. G. Anderson, jr. 
expired January 4, 1919. 

William H. Nevin to be postmaster at Ivanhoe, Minn., in place 
— W. H. Nevin. Incumbent's commission expired February 

James H. Parker to be postmaster at Kasson, Minn., in Place 
of J. H. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 


Incumbent’s commission 
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John B. Hughes to be postmaster at Lake Benton, Minn., in 


| place of J. B. Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expired July 


27, 1918. 
Martin J. O’Laughlin to be postmaster at Lake City, Minn., in 
place of M. J. O’Laughlin. Incumbent's commission expired 
| February 15, 1919. . 

Angebret T. Vigen to be at Lake Park, Minn., in 
place of A. T. Vigen. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 13, 1919. 

Jacob Gish to be postmaster at Le Sueur, Minn., in place of 
| Jacob Gish. Incumbent's commission expired January 22, 1919. 

John Butler to be postmaster at Lesueur Center, Minn., in 
‘place of John Butler. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
| ary 8, 1919. 

Mads W. Jensen to be postmaster at McIntosh, Minn., in 
place of M. W. Jensen. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 8, 1919. 

Patrick B. Jude to be postmaster at Maple Lake, Minn., in 
pn b P. B. Jude. Incumbents commission expired August 

James McGinn to be postmaster at Mimneota, Minn., in place 
7s oe McGinn. Incumbents commission expired August 25, 

Isaac I. Bargen to be postmaster at Mountain Lake, Minn., in 
place of I. I. Bargen. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 25, 1919. 

Alvin A. Ogren to be postmaster at New London, Minn., in 
3 5 A. A. Ogren. Incumbent's commission expired February 

Andrew Rotegurd to be postmaster at New Richland, Minn., in 
place of Andrew Rotegard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1919. 

Frederick Pfaender to be postmaster at New Ulm, Minn., in 
* of F. Pfaender. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1919. 

Thomas Zeien to be postmaster at North Branch, Minn., in 
yes of T. Zeien. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1. 

Charles S. Dougherty to be postmaster at Northfield, Minn, 
in place of C. S. Dougherty. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 25, 1919. 

Olger P. Oseth to be postmaster at Oslo, Minn., in place of O. P. 
Oseth. Incumbent's commission expired February 3, 1919. 

George Neumann to be postmaster at Osseo, Minn., in place of 
G. Neumann. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1919. 

Charles R. Frazee to be postmaster at Pelican Rapids, Minn., 
in place of C. R. Frazee. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919. 

Patrick McCabe to be postmaster at Proctor, Minn., in place of 
P. McCabe. Incumbent's commission expired September 5. 1918. 

John L. Harwick to be postmaster at Rochester, Minn., in place 
J. L. Harwick. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 

19. 


Anthony J. Malmquist to at Rushmore, Minn., in 
place of A. J. Malmquist. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 


Patrick H. Grogan to be postmaster at St. James, Minn., in 
place of P. H. Grogan. Incumbent's commission expired March 
1, 1919. 

John Morgan to be postmaster at Thief River Falls, Minn., in 
place 12 J. Morgan. Incumbent's commission expired September 
28, 1918. 

Chauncey W. Bulen to be postmaster at Walnut Grove, Minn., 
im place of C. W. Bulen. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1919. x 

John F. McDonnell to be er at Waverly, Minn., in 
place of J. F. McDonnell. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 8, 1919. 

John L. Sammons to be postmaster at Westbrook, Minn., in 
2 Beg J. L. Sammons. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1919. 


1919. 


Oswald C. Brunius to be postmaster at Carver, Minn. Office“ 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

John I. Nasett to be postmaster at Robbinsdale, Minn. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

F. Verne Langdon to be postmaster at St. Louis Park, Minn. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Edwin L. Gove to be postmaster at Madelia, Minn., in place of 
E. L. Gove. Incumbent's commission expired January 26, 1919. 

George C. Hompe to be postmaster at Deer Creek, Minn. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 


MISSISSIPPL 


James W. Ashcraft to be postmaster at ‘Charleston, Miss., in 
place of C. S. Summers, resigned. 

William R. Flanagan to be postmaster at Collins, Miss., in 
place of Benjamin F. Lott, resigned. 

Finley B. Hewes to be postmaster at Gulfport, Miss., in place 
of Newton D. Goodwin, removed. 

Alfred F. Cook to be postmaster at Leakesville, Miss., in place 
of Thomas A. Chapman, resigned. 

David H. Landrum to be postmaster at Leland, 8 in place 
of John A. Collier, resigned. 

Patricia Dougherty to be postmaster at Tunica, Miss., in place 
of Charlie P. Wadley, removed. 

Minnie S. Sudduth to be postmaster at Mount Olive, Miss., in 
place of F. Fairly, resigned. 

Joseph E. Saucier to be postmaster at Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
in place of J. E. Saucier. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

George C. Jackson to be postmaster at Belzoni, Miss., in place 
of G. C. Jackson. Incumbent's commission expired July 7, 1918. 

Susette E. Mealpin to be postmaster at Bolton, Miss., in place 
of S. E. McAlpin. 
4, 1919. 

Willie Herring to be postmaster at Bude, Miss., in place of 
W. Herring. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 
1919. 

James T. Skelton to be postmaster at Goodman, Miss., in 
place of J. T. Skelton. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. 

Edgar G. Harris to be postmaster at Laurel, Miss, in place of 
E. G. Harris. Incumbent's commission expired October 1, 1918. 

Benjamin R. Trotter to be postmaster at Lucedale, Miss., in 
place of B. R. Trotter. Incumbent's commission expired July 
17, 1918. 

William W. Robertson to be postmaster at McComb, Miss., in 
place of W. W. Robertson. Incumbent's commission 
September 16, 1918. 

Richard H. Coke to be postmaster at Mendenhall, Miss., in 
place of R. H. Coke. Incumbent's commission expired January 
12, 1919. 

Nannie Stuart to be postmaster at Morton, Miss., in place of 
N. Stuart. Incumbent's commission expired December 31, 1918. 

Hattie McLeod to be postmaster at Moss Point, Miss., in place 
of H. McLeod. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1919. 


Lewis M. McClure to be postmaster at Ocean Springs, Miss., . 


in place of L. M. McCiure. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 22, 1919. 

Virginia B. Duckworth to ‘be postmaster at Prentiss, Miss., in 
place of V. B. Duckworth. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 22, 1919. 

Thomas W. Cooper to be postmaster at Purvis, Miss., in place 
E >" W. Cooper. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 

1 

Rese Walley to be postmaster at Richton, Miss., in place 
of R. Walley. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 
1919. 


Lallie H. Humphreys to be postmaster at Greenwood, Miss., ` 


in place of L. H. Humphreys. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 13, 1918. 

Frank L. Rattiff to be postmaster at Shaw, Miss., in place of 
— Ratliff. Incumbent's commission expired December 19, 


Daniel R. Johnson to be postmaster at University, Miss, 
Incumbent’ 


in place of D. R. Johnson. s commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 


Joseph T. Farrar to be postmaster at Anguilla, Miss. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

McCreight Dansby to be postmaster at Decatur, Miss. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Louise M. Quarles to be postmaster at Minter City, Miss. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Walter E. Dreaden to be postmaster at Lambert, Miss., in 
place of W. E. Dreaden. Incumbent's commission expired 
‘February 4, 1919. 
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Pink H. Morrison to be postmaster at Heidelberg, Miss. 
‘Office became presidential January 1, 1919. 

John V. Therrell to be postmaster at Florence, Miss. Office 
became ‘presidential April 1, 1919. 


MISSOURI. 


Grover C. Meineke to be postmaster at Essex, Mo., in place 
of Grady C. Darby, resigned. 

Frank P. Engleman to be postmaster at Greenfield, Mo., in 
place of William R. Bowles, deceased. 

Anna L. Davis to be postmaster at Kearney, Mo., in place of 
J. C. Hall, resigned. 

Allen D. Osenbaugh to be postmaster at Kirksville, Mo., in 
place of Thomas E. Graves, deceased. 

Antoinette Sullivan to be postmaster at Lamonte, Mo., in 
Place of George D. Reavis, resigned. 

Ernest A. Wilson to be postmaster at Liberal, Mo., in place 
of William De Lissa, resigned. 

William A. Black to be postmaster at Mansfield, Mo., in place 
of James Coday, removed. 

Joseph Kuehls to be postmaster at Odessa, Mo., in place of 
Bugene M. Goodwin, ‘resigned. 

Don B. Martin to be postmaster at Oregon, Mo., in place of 
Hugh G. Harsha, resigned. 

DeWitt C. Leonard to be postmaster at ‘Ozark, Mo., 
of Charles E. Reid, 

George C. Orchard to be postmaster at Poplar Bluff, Mo., in 
place of Henry Macom, 

Tobie J. Thomure ‘te be postmaster at St. Marys, Mo., in place 
of James J. Davis, jr., resigned. 

Thomas J. Davis to be postmaster at Tarkio, Mo., in place of 
Earl J. Wright, resigned. 

Thomas H. E. Mathis to be postmaster at Ava, Mo., in place 
of John H. Orr, resigned. 

Frances J. Smith to be postmaster at Blue Springs, Mo., in 
place of Almae C. Hall, resigned. 

Roy E. Wilson to be postmaster at Bolchow, Mo., in place of 
George W. Bedford, resigned. 

Eä L. Reed to be postmaster at Breckenridge, Mo., in place 
of Gideon B. Hart, resigned. 

Cleo J. Burch to be postmaster at Brookfield, Mo., in place of 


in place 


| Thomas M. Bresnehen, resigned. 


Mary L. Shackleford to be postmaster at Bunceton, Mo., in 
place of Louis O. Nelson, resigned. 

Harvey E. Averill to be postmaster at Caruthersville, Mo,, in 
place of William H. Wilks, removed. 

Leonidas J. Hall to be postmaster at Columbia, Mo., in place 
of J. H. Guitar, removed. 

Viola J. Moore to be postmaster at Corder, Mo., in place of 
Ernest M. Moore, resigned. 

Ibe C. Walker to be postmaster at Cuba, Mo., in place of 
Louie C. Mattox, resigned. 

Benjamin F. Carney to be postmaster at Crane, Mo., in place 
of Willis Wiley, resigned. 

Delmer Pool to be postmaster at East Prairie, Mo., in place 
of A. S. J. Martin, resigned. 

Andrew L. Davidson to be postmaster at Senath, Mo. in place 
of R. W. Tucker, resigned. 

Gedney D. Hart to be postmaster at Warsaw, Mo., 
Oliver Davis, declined. 

Lulu R. Conway to be postmaster at Union, Mo., in place of 
J. G. Moutier, resigned. 

John A. Cooper to be postmaster at Trenton, Mo., in place of 
W. E. Austin, resigned. 

Leonidas W. Mitchell to be postmaster at Bevier, Mo., in place 


in place of 


| of L. W. Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expired January 27, 


1918. 

George H. King to be postmaster at Birch Tree, Mo., in place 
of G. H. King. Incumbent's commission expired February 13, 
1919. 

Robert W. Corum to be postmaster at Boonville, Mo., in place 
of R. W. Corum. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 
1918. 

Samuel T. Breckenridge to be postmaster at Bosworth, Mo,, 
in place of S. T. Breckenridge. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 4, 1919. 

Jefferson B. Robertson to be postmaster at Brunswick, Mo., in 
place of J. B. Robertson. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1919. 

P. Hicks to be postmaster at Callao, Mo., in place of 
G. P. Hicks. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 1919. 

Edward F. Layne to be postmaster at Center, Mo., in place of 
E. F. Layne. Incumbent's commission expired February 13, 
1919. 


`~ 
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Francis M. Traughber to be postmaster at Centralia, Mo.,.in 


place of F. M. Traughber. Incumbent’s commission’ expired 
February 4, 1919, 

John H. Taylor to be postmaster at Chillicothe, Mo., in place 
of J. H. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1919. 

Dow S. Pollard to be postmaster at Cowgill, Mo., in place of 
D. S. Pollard. Incumbent's commission expired January 22, 
1919. 

David F. Willm to be postmaster at Crystal City, Mo., in place 
of D. F. Wim, Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

George T. Barker to be postmaster at Everton, Mo., in place 
of G. T. Barker. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 
1919. 

Joseph B. Smith to be postmaster at Farmington, Mo., in 
place of J. B. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1919. 

Floyd E. Watson to be postmaster at Green City, Mo., in place 
of F. E. Watson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 
1919. $ 

Tinsley Brown to be postmaster at Hamilton, Mo., in place of 
Tinsley Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1919. 

John R. Blackwood to be postmaster at Hannibal, Mo., in 
place of J. R. Blackwood. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

James H. Campbell to be postmaster at Higginsville, Mo., in 
place of J. H. Campbell. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1918. 

Frank D. Ball to be postmaster at Holden, Mo., in place of 
F. D. Ball. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1919. 

William H. Farris to be postmaster at Houston, Mo., in place 
W. * Farris. Incumbent's commission expired February 
13, 1919. 

William A. Crow to be postmaster at Humansville, Mo., in 
place of W. A. Crow. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1918. 

William T. Dameron to be postmaster at Huntsville, Mo., in 
place of W. T. Dameron. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1919. 

George C. Bean to be postmaster at Illmo, Mo., in place of 
A 8 Bean. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 

19. 

Robert K. Wilson to be postmaster at Jackson, Mo., in place 
38 R. K. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 
1919. 

J. Thomas Fisher to be postmaster at Jefferson City, Mo., in 
place of J. T. Fisher. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 20, 1919. 

Hickman J. Wigginton to be postmaster at Linneus, Mo., in 
place of H. J. Wigginton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

John V. Bumbarger to be postmaster at Memphis, Mo., in 
place of J. V. Bumbarger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 1, 1918. 

James R. Lowell to be postmaster at Moberly, Mo., in place 
of A . R. Lowell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1918. 

William J. Rouse to be postmaster at Monroe City, Mo., in 
place of W. J. Rouse. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. > 

Orville M. Headlee to be postmaster at Morehouse, Mo., in 
puue oi O. M. Headlee. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

James T. Dearmont to be postmaster at Mound City, Mo., in 
place of J. T. Dearmont. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. 

John E. Cherry to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, Mo., in 
place of J. E. Cherry. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 20, 1919, 

Joel J. Thom to be postmaster at Neosho, Mo., in place of J. J. 
Thom. Incumbent's commission expired June 23, 1918. 

Edward Smyth to be postmaster at New Hampton, Mo., in 
pareo E. Smyth. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
22, 1919. 

Harrell Johnson to be postmaster at New Madrid, Mo., in 
place of H. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1919. 

Nesbert W. Lemasters to be postmaster at Oak Grove, Mo., in 
place of N. W. Lemasters. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1919. 

Wiliam H. Alexander to be postmaster at Paris, Mo., in place 
5 ee Alexander. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

Pg À 2 


Grover C. Gresham to be postmaster at Parkville, Mo., in 
place of G. C. Gresham. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1918. 

Martin B. Yates to be postmaster at Pattonsburg, Mo., in 
1 2 of M. B. Yates. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

1919, 

Albert R. Alexander to be postmaster at Plattsburg, Mo., in 
place of A. R. Alexander. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 11, 1918. 

Edgar R. Idol to be postmaster at Pleasant Hill, Mo., in 
place of E. R. Idol. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1918. 

Samuel J. Jamison to be postmaster at Rich Hill, Mo., in 
place of S. J. Jamison. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Charles A. Stoner to be postmaster at Ridgeway, Mo., in 
place of O. A. Stoner. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1918. 

Louis P. Kern to be postmaster at St. Genevieve, Mo., in 
place of L. P. Kern. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1918. 

Robert L. Hamilton to be postmaster at Salisbury, Mo., in 
place of R. L. Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1919. 

William S. Dray to be postmaster at Savannah, Mo., in place 
of W. S. Dray. Incumbent's commission expired December 29, 
1918. 

Francis A. Howard to be postmaster at Slater, Mo., in place 
of F. A. Howard. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1918. 

Edwin Reavis to be postmaster at Sweet Springs, Mo., in 
place 755 E. Reavis. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 191 0 

Peter J. Weber, to be postmaster at Tipton, Mo., in place ot 
P. J. Weber. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1919. 

Curry B. Ellis to be postmaster at Vandalia, Mo., in place of 
C. B. Ellis. Incumbent's commission expired August 15, 1917. 

Albert E. Michie to be postmaster at Webb City, Mo., in place 
of 155 E. Michie. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Frederick Blattner to be postmaster at Wellsville, Mo., in 
place of F. Blattner. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1918. 

Will H. Zorn to be postmaster at Westplains, Mo., in place 
4 Ri H. Zorn. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Rolla N. Owsley to be postmaster at Windsor, Mo., in place 
of R. N. Owsley. Incumbent's commission expired December 
22, 1918. 

Alva S. Wells to be postmaster at Wyaconda, Mo., in place 
of A. S. Wells. Incumbent's commission expired February 
25, 1919. 

Albert G. Whited to be postmaster at Goodman, Mo. 
became presidential October 1, 1918, 

Richard A. Strickler to be postmaster at Wellintgon, Mo. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Edson C. Utter to be postmaster at Westboro, Mo. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

Bennett Wardlow to be postmaster at Lancaster, Mo., in 
place of B. Wardlow. Incumbent's commission expired January 
12, 1919. , 

John Tappmeyer to be postmaster at Owensville, Mo., in place 
of J. Tappmeyer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1919. x 


John W. Davis to be postmaster at Platte City, Mo., in place 
of J. W. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired July 8, 1918. 

Thomas C. Bassore to be postmaster at Rogersville, Mo., in 
place of T. C. Bassore. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Patrick H. Kidwell to be postmaster at Versailles, Mo., in 
place of P. H. Kidwell. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1919. 

Julius H. Stegen to be postmaster-at Wright City, Mo. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919 i 

Thomas L. Winston to be postmaster at*Tilbourn, Mo. Office 


Office 


became presidential April 1, 1919. 

James E. Kinkead to be po t«Fornfelt, Mo. Officé 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 

Leonard P. Albers to be postmaster-at-Florissant, Mo, Office 


became presidential January 1, 1919, 


MONTANA, 


Joseph D. Filcher to be postmaster at Boulder, Mont., In place 
of John T. Murphy, resigned. 

Rose Mae Obershaw to be postmaster at Cascade, Mont., in 
place of Leroy W. Obershaw, deceased. 


1919. 
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Ruth C. McClure to be postmaster at Culbertson, Mont., in 
place of K. O. Slette, resigned. 

Earl M. Davis to be postmaster at Cut Bank, Mont., in place 
of Stephen J. Rigney, resigned. 

Harry S. Tressel. to be postmaster at Geraldine, Mont., in 
place of George E. Shawler, resigned. 

Frank A. Gummer to be postmaster at Gildford, Mont., in 
place of J. T. Casey, resigned. 

L. Blanche Dawson to be postmaster at Polson, Mont., in 
place of W. H. B. Carter. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 1, 1917. 

William L. Marsh to be postmaster at Roy, Mont., in place of 
Frederick A. Barney, deceased. 

Homer F. Cox to be postmaster at Shelby, Mont., in place of 
Dan Sullivan, resigned. 

James H. Hadzor to be postmaster at Sheridan, Mont., in 
place of B. L. Golden, resigned. 

Reginald W. Spangler to be postmaster at Superior, Mont., in 
place of Harriet R. Hord, resigned. 

Agnes M. Lloyd to be postmaster at Walkerville, Mont., in 
place of John II. Suydam, resigned. 

Lucy B. Cullen to be postmaster at Wibaux, Mont., in place 
of Thomas H. Rush, removed. 

William L. Bruce to be postmaster at Musselshell, Mont., in 
place of B. O. Dean, resigned. 

Emma McPherson to be postmaster at Ekalaka, Mont., in 
place of J. H. Booth, resigned. 

Thomas H. Morse, jr., to be postmaster at Drummond, Mont., 
in place of M. E. Turrell, resigned. 

David J. Kane to be postmaster at East Helena, Mont., in place 
oD: J. Kane. Incumbents commission expired January 12, 

Patrick J. Conway to be postmaster at Fromberg, Mont., in 
place of P. J. Conway. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 20, 1919. 

Presley L. Herring to be postmaster at Glasgow, Mont., in 
place of P. L. Herring. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 25, 1919. 

William C. Bemard to be postmaster at Harlem, Mont., in 
place of W. C. Bernard. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Lucile D. Knight to be postmaster at Twin Bridges, Mont., in 
place of L. D. Knight. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 20, 1919. 

James H. Hines to be postmaster at Valier, Mont., in place of 
J. H. Hines. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1919. 

Ephraim E. Hackett to be postmaster at Victor, Mont., in place 
2 8 5 Hackett. Incumbent's commission expired December 

Charles M. Hanson to be postmaster at Wolfe Point, Mont., in 
3 191 a ©. M. Hanson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

Harry Kennedy to be postmaster at Rosebud, Mont. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Jennie Bywaters to be postmaster at Sandcoulee, Mont. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 


NEBRASKA, 


Ethel K. Thompson to be postmaster at Alma, Nebr., in place 
of Harry C. Furse, resigned. 

Edward C. Lane to be postmaster at Dalton, Nebr., in place of 
J. C. Frandsen, resigned. 

Nellie M. Thayer to be postmaster at Bertrand, Nebr., in place 
of C. E. Hendrix, resigned. 

Eva R. Gilbert to be postmaster at Broadwater, Nebr., in place 
= Fe Bruner, resigned. Office became presidential October 

1918. 

Alfred O. Hastings to be postmaster at Chester, Nebr., in place 
of D. J. Howard, deceased. 

Ethel Talcott to be postmaster at Crofton, Nebr., in place of 
H. D. West, resigned. 

Otto A. Steinkraus to be postmaster at Dodge, Nebr., in place 
of Wm. C. Brodhun, removed. 

Lewis A. Wight to be postmaster at Gibbon, Nebr., in place 
of H. J. Dunkin, resigned. 

Charles McCray to be postmaster at Merriman, Nebr., in place 
of V. L. Green, resigned. 

William A. Bartlett to be postmaster at Ord, Nebr., in place 
of H. M. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1919. 

Linneus A. Olinger to be postmaster at Overton, Nebr., in 
place of F. C. Cooney, resigned. 

Seth W. Oleson to be postmaster at St. Paul, Nebr., in place 
of J. J. Sazama, resigned. 

Dollie W. Hyndshaw to be postmaster at Thedford, Nebr., in 
place of E. H. Hines, revigned. 


Stephen D. Phillips to be postmaster at Albion, Nebr., in 
place of S. D. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
1, 1918. 

Robert Graham to be postmaster at Alliance, Nebr., in place 
of R. Graham. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 1919. 

John Menary to be postmaster at Arnold, Nebr., in place of 
J. Menary. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1919. 

John R. McCann to be postmaster at Beatrice, Nebr., in 
place of J. R. McCann. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 19, 1918. 

Sebastian E. Marty to be postmaster at Columbus, Nebr., in 
pie of S. E. Marty. Incumbent's commission expired March 

2, 1919. 

Charles E. Lewin to be postmaster at Comstock, Nebr., in 
place of C. E. Lewin. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1919. 

William H. Latham to be postmaster at Curtis, Nebr., in place 
of A H. Latham. Incumbent's commission expired January 
12, 1919. 

Russell Mooberry to be postmaster at Dorchester, Nebr., in 
place of R. Mooberry. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1, 1919. 

Edward P. Fitzgerald to be postmaster at Elm Creek, Nebr., 
In place of E. P. Fitzgerald. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 27, 1918. 

William Sweeney to be postmaster at Emerson, Nebr., in 
place of W. Sweeney. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1919. 

Alfred G. Corey to be postmaster at Fairfield, Nebr., in place 
of A. G. Corey. Incumbent’s commission expired July 13, 1918. 

Charles M. Rebbeek to be postmaster at Gordon, Nebr., in 
place of C. M. Rebbeck. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 22, 1918. s 

Dellmond A. Geil to be postmaster at Grand Island, Nebr., in 
place of D. A. Geil. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 
3. 1919. 

John S. Myers to be postmaster at Grant, Nebr., in place of 
J. S. Myers. Incumbent's commission expired July 6, 1918. 

Daniel A. Page to be postmaster at Hardy, Nebr., in place of 
D. A. Page. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1919. 

Tilford A. Willmore to be postmaster at Hebron, Nebr., in 
place of T, A. Willmore. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

John Kinsella to be postmaster at Hemingford, Nebr., in place 
of J. Kinsella. Incumbent's commission expired July 13, 1918. 

Fanny Dworak to be postmaster at Howell, Nebr., in place of 
F. Dworak. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1919. 

Ralph L. Duckworth to be postmaster at Indianola, Nebr., in 
place of R. L. Duckworth. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 16, 1918. 

William L. Zalman to be postmaster at Lawrence, Nebr., in 
place of W. L. Zalman. Incumbent's commission expired March 
3, 1919. 

Jacob W. White to be postmaster at Meadow Grove, Nebr., in 
pac of J. W. White. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 
1 


Robert F. Pate to be postmaster at Minden, Nebr., in place of 
R. F. Pate. Incumbent's commission expired July 13, 1918. 

George W. Ewing to be postmaster at Nelson, Nebr., in place 
G. W. Ewing. Incumbent’s commission expired July 27, 1918. 

Frederick A. Mellberg to be postmaster at Newman Grove, 
Nebr., in place of F. A. Mellberg. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired December 29, 1918. 

William R. Pease to be postmaster at Niobrara, Nebr., in 
place of W. R. Pease. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

George P. Miller to be postmaster at Papillion, Nebr., in 
place of G. P. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
20, 1919. 

Archer E. Ovenden to be postmaster at Pawnee City, Nebr., 
in place of A. E. Ovenden. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

Mark W. Murray to be postmaster at Pender, Nebr., in place 
of M. W. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired July 6, 1918. 

Frank Howard to be postmaster at Ravenna, Nebr., in place of 
F. Howard. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 1919. 

Nils Lindskog to be postmaster at Pilger, Nebr., in place 
of N. Lindskog. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 
1919. 

Holton C. Letson to be postmaster at Red Cloud, Nebr., in 
place of H. C. Letson. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
1, 1918. 

Fred W. Mathews to be postmaster at Rising City, Nebr., in 
place of F. W. Mathews, Incumbent's commission expired July 
6, 1918. 
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George D. Thomas to be postmaster at Seward, Nebr., in place 


of G. D. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired July 6, 1918. 
John Conroy to be postmaster at Shelton, Nebr., in place of 
J. Conroy. Incumbent's commission expired July 27, 1918. 
Edward P. Griess to be postmaster at Sutton, Nebr., in place 
of E. P. Griess. Incumbent’s commission expired June 18, 1918. 
Jarrett W. Ragan to be postmaster at Utica, Nebr., in place of 
J. W. Ragan. Incumbent's commission expired October 22, 
1918. > 
William H. Harstick to be postmaster at Westpoint, Nebr., 
in place of W. H. Harstick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 22, 1919. 


Charles M. Beggs to be postmaster at Carleton, Nebr. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Marguerite A. Riley to be postmaster at Dawson, Nebr. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Cora D. Barlow to be postmaster at Lodgepole, Nebr. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1917. 

Anna J. Strahl to be postmaster at Ralston, Nebr. Office 


beeame presidential July 1, 1918. 

Isham R. Darnell to be postmaster at Benkelman, Nebr., in 
place of I. R. Darnell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12, 1919. 

John A. Cocklin to be postmaster at Milford, Nebr., in place of 
J. A. Cocklin. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1919. 
NEVADA, 

James D. Wallace to be postmaster at Ely, Nev., in place of 
G. P. Annand, resigned. 

Ella C. Currie to be postmaster at Gardnerville, Nev., in 
place of R. W. Gale, resigned. 

James H. Causten to be postmaster at Lovelocks, Ney., in 
place of W. C. Ruddell, jr., resigned. 

Charles E. Southworth to be postmaster at Manhattan, Nev., 
in place of T. D. Rogers, resigned. 

George T. Nugent to be postmaster at Yerington, Nev., in 
place of L. S. Howe, declined. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Henry A. Browne to be postmaster at Farmington, N. H., in 
place of F. R. Marston, resigned. 

Jesse C. Parker to be postmaster at Hillsboro, N. H., in 
place of F. E. Merrill, resigned. 

William H. Drew to be postmaster at Intervale, N. H., in 
place of F. W. Dinsmore, resigned. J 

Harriet O. Harriman to De postmaster at Jackson, N. H., in 
place of M. C. Harriman, deceased. 

Charles L. Bemis to be postmaster at Marlboro, N. H., in 
place of C. L. Bemis. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
16, 1918. 

Andrew D. Davis to be postmaster at North Conway, N. H., in 
place of A. D. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
12. 1919. 

Enoch F. Stevens to be postmaster at Raymond, N. H., in 
place of E. F. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 22, 1918. 

John N. Grimes to be postmaster at Troy, N. H., in place of 
J. N. Grimes. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 
1919. 

Nellie A. Card to be postmaster at New Castle, N. H. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Otis F. Sumner to be postmaster at Goffstown, N. H., in place 
of O. F. Sumner. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
26, 1919. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Ellen E. Showell to be postmaster at Absecon, N. J., in place 
of T. D. Showell, resigned. 

Alfred Christie to be postmaster at Bergenfield, N. J., in place 
of George Breisacher, resigned. 

Theodore A, Bishop to be postmaster at Carteret, N. J., in 
place of Valentine Gleckner, resigned. 

John Jenkins to be postmaster at Delanco, N. J., in place of 
A. E. Shaw, resigned. 

Sadie P. Miller to be postmaster at Netcong, N. J., in place 
of W. M. Miller, deceased. 

William B, Lance to be postmaster at Stanhope, N. J., in 
place of G. C. Valentine, deceased. 

Hunn Livingston to be postmaster at Allentown, N. J., in 
place of H. Livingston. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Maude V. Richer to be postmaster at Audubon, N. J., in place 
of M. V. Richer. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

James D. Magee to be postmaster at Bordentown, N. J., in 
ae J. D. Magee. Incumbent’s commission expired March 


Milas W. Hargrove to be postmaster at Browns Mills (late 
Brown Mills), N. J., in place of M. W. Hargrove. Incumbent’s 
commission expired July 8, 1918. 

Joseph L. Hammell to be postmaster at Burlington, N. J., in 
pare of J. L. Hammell. Incumbent's commission expired March 

Walter S. Terrell to be postmaster at Chathanr, N. J., in place 
oe S. Terrell. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 

Charles E. Crane to be postmaster at Clayton, N. J., in place 
H E E. Crane. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 

Edward W. Walker to be postmaster at Cranbury, N. J., in 
place of E. W. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1918. i 

Abraham C. Hulsizer to be postmaster at Flemington, N. J., 
in place of A. C. Hulsizer, Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Carl L. Richter to be postmaster at Fort Lee, N. J., in place 
o 1 Richter. Incumbent's commission expired August 

Bayard C. Stavely to be postmaster at Haddonfield, N. J., in 
place of B. C. Stavely. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1919. 

Louis F. Langham to be postmaster at Hammonton, N. J., 
in place of L. J. Langham. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 26, 1919. 

James C. H. Sherwood to be postmaster at Hohokus, N. J., in 
place of J. C. H. Sherwood. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 17, 1918. 

Matthias C. Ely to be postmaster at Jersey City, N. J., in 
place of Matt. Ely. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1919. 

Arabella C. Broander to be postmaster at Keansburg, N. J., 
in place of A. C. Broander. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 19, 1918. y 

Marcellus Parker to be postmaster at Manasquan, N. J., in 
place of Marcellus Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1919. 

Charles C. Stewart to be postmaster at Mays Landing, N. J., 
in place of C. C. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1919. 

Frank McMurtry to be postmaster at Mendham, N. J., in 
place of Frank McMurtry. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1919. ~ 

Edward W. Townsend to be postmaster at Montclair, N. J., 
in place of E. W. Townsend. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1919. 

Francis H. Reed to be postmaster at Mount Holly, N. J., in 
place of F. H. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
8, 1919. 

George N. Harris to be postmaster at Newton, N. J., in place 
of G. N. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1918. 

Alexander H. Sibbald to be postmaster at Park Ridge, N. J., 
in place of A. H. Sibbald. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

James F. Beardsley to be postmaster at Pompton Lakes, N. J., 
in place of J. F. Beardsley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 6, 1915. 

Isaac Klein to be postmaster at Salem, N. J., in place of 
Isaac Klein. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 1919. 

James W. Rea to be postmaster at South Amboy, N. J., in 
place of J. W. Rea. Incumbent's commission expired July 17, 
1918. 

George W. Baldwin to be postmaster at Summit, N. J., in 
place of G. W. Baldwin. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 1, 1919. 

Robert L. DeCamp to be postmaster at Westfield, N. J., in 
place of R. L. DeCamp. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1919. 

James D. Carpenter to be postmaster at Woodbury, N. J., in 
place of J. D. Carpenter. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 22, 1919. 

John A. Smith to be postmaster at Wrightstown, N. J. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Alonzo P. Green to be postmaster at Chester, N. J. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

William Fehrs to be postmaster at Little Ferry, N. J. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Gustav H. Rottgardt to be postmaster at Montvale, N. J. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Jennie Madden to be postmaster at Tuckahoe, N. J. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 
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Addison Robbins, jr., to be postmaster at Hightstown, N. J., 
in place of A. Robbins, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1919. 

Carl Shurts to be postmaster at Lebanon, N. J., in place of 
C. Shurts. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 1919. 

Fred P. Crater to be postmaster at Gladstone, N. J. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Belle B. Sellars to be postmaster at Clouderoft, N. Mex., in 
place of Olive Jones, resigned. 

Frank J. Zengerle to be postmaster at Socorro, N. Mex., in 
place of A. C. Torres, resigned. 

George U. McCrary to be postmaster at Artesia, N. Mex., in 
place of G. U. McCrary. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 22, 1918. 

George Hoffmann to be postmaster at Belen, N. Mex., in 
place of George Hoffmann. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 25, 1918. 

Louis L. Burkhead to be postmaster at Columbus, N. Mex., in 
place of L. L. Burkhead. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 16, 1918. 

Harriet C. Butler to be postmaster at Farmington, N. Mex., in 
place of H. OC. Butler. Incumbent's commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

Charles M. Samford to be postmaster at Hagerman, N. Mex., 
in place of C. M. Samford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 1, 1918. 

Bliss Freeman to be postmaster at Las Cruces, N. Mex., in 
place of Bliss Freeman. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 16, 1918. 

Martin Q. Hardin to be postmaster at Lordsburg, N. Mex., in 
place of M. Q. Fardin. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 21, 1918. 

James L. Seligman to be postmaster at Santa Fe, N. Mex., in 
place of J. L. Seligman. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 1, 1918. 

NEW YORK. 


Edgar E. Costello to be postmaster at Corinth, N. X., in place 
of J. J. Cunningham, resigned. 

Allen K. Johnson to be postmaster at Eden, N. Y., in place of 
Abram Lang, resigned. 

William H. Chillson, jr., to be postmaster at Hannibal, N. Y., 
in place of A. B. Byrne, resigned. 

William C. De Witt to be postmaster at Kingston, N. X., in 
place of S. R. Deyo, deceased. 

Henry F. Blessing to be postmaster at Pawling, N. X., in place 
of J. P. Kiernan, deceased. 

George H. Miller to be postmaster at Pittsford, N. Y., in place 
of George Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
11, 1918. S 

Charles C. Michener to be postmaster at Silver Bay, N. Y., in 
place of A. B. Adams, resigned. 

Lottie M. Barker to be postmaster at Spencerport, N. V., in 
place of A. G. Colby, resigned. 

Almon T. Clarke, jr., to be postmaster at Tupper Lake, N. X., 
in place of D. P. Hayes, resigned. 

Elizabeth C. Harrington to be postmaster at Wilson, N. Y., in 
place of J. M. Hackett, resigned. 

Ada J. Folsom to be postmaster at Winthrop, N. X., in place 
of J. M. McCarthy, resigned. 

James J. Fleming to be postmaster at Yonkers, N. Y., in place 
of M. J. Walsh, resigned. 

Joseph G. Cole to be postmaster at Broadalbin, N. Y., in place 
of C. A. Wilkins. Incumbent's commission expired November 
17, 1917. 

Percy J. Heimburg to be postmaster at Angola, N. X., in place 
of E. A. Lemmler, resigned. 

Michael J. Manton to be postmaster at Sayville, N. X., in 
place of M. J. Manton. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 22, 1919. 

William F. Britt to be postmaster at Sea Cliff, N. Y., in place 
of W. F. Britt. Incumbent's commission expired August 7, 
1918. 

August S. Hughes to be postmaster at Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 
place of A. S. Hughes. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919. 

Wellman L. Bates to be postmaster at Sherman, N. Y., in place 
of W. L. Bates. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

Frank A. Bartley to be postmaster at Sidney, N. Y., in place 
of 3 A. Bartley. Incumbents commission expired March 2, 
1919. ~ 


William H. Hennessey to be postniaster at Skaneateles, N. Y., 
in place of W. H. Hennessey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 13, 1918. 

Patrick Halloran to be postmaster at Sparkill, N. Y., in place 
25 1 Halloran. Incumbent's commission expired October 

1918. 

Andrew J. Fitzpatrick to be postmaster at Springville, N. X., 
in place of A. J. Fitzpatrick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 11, 1918. 

John W. Hamilton to be postmaster at Stillwater, N. V., in 
place of J. W. Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 7, 1918. 

James R. Comesky to be postmaster at Suffern, N. V., in place 
of J. R. Comesky. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
22, 1918. 

Elbridge J. Stratton to be postmaster at Theresa, N. Y., in 
place of E. J. Stratton. Incumbent’s commission expired Oc- 
tober 1, 1918. 8 

John G. Gibson to be postmaster at Utica, N. X., in place 
— J. G. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

„ 1919. 

Barton L. Piper to be postmaster at Watkins, N. Y., in place 
of B. L. Piper. Incumbent’s commission expired July 28, 1917. 

Maynard A. Thompson to be postmaster at Waverly, N. Y., 
in place of M. A. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 22, 1919. 

Charles E. Whitman to be postmaster at Weedsport, N. Y., 
in place of C. E. Whitman. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Bessie M. Wyvell to be postmaster at Wellsville, N. X., in 
place of B. M. Wyvell. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1918. 

Thomas Smith to be postmaster at West Winfield, N. Y., in 
place of Thomas Smith. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919. 

Effie L. Patten to be postmaster at Whitesboro, N. Y., in place 
of E. L. Patten. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1919. 

Louis P. Snyder to be postmaster at Williamsville, N. X., in 
place of L. P. Snyder. Incumbent's commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

George A. Manwarren to be postmaster at Windsor, N, Y., in 
place of G. A. Manwarren. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Allen S. Brower to be postmaster at Woodmere, N. V., in place 
of 1 S. Brower. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1918. 

Charles L. Goodell to be postmaster at Worcester, N. V., in 
place or C. L. Goodell. Incumbent's commission expired August 
19, 1918. 

Roy J. Paxon to be postmaster at Akron, N. Y., in place of 
R. J. Paxon. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1919. 

Archie S. Gould to be postmaster at Alfred, N. Y., in place of 
A. S. Gould. Incumbent's commission expired August 7, 1918. 

Edward J. Cunningham to be postmaster at Amenia, N. V., in 
place of E. J. Cunningham. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 7, 1918, 

Francis Larkin to be postmaster at Ossining, N. Y., in place of 
Francis Larkin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 22, 
1919. 

Charles R. Flanly to be postmaster at Babylon, N. Y., in place 
of C. R. Flanly. Incumbent's commission expired January 25, 
1919. 

Charles Miller to be postmaster at Baldwin, N. Y., in place of 
Charles Miller. Incumbent's commission expired July 26, 1917. 

Willard H. Tappan to be postmaster at Baldwinsville, N. Y., 
in place of W. H. Tappan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 13, 1918. 

Frank P. Bagg to be postmaster at Barneveld, N. Y., in place 
of F. P. Bagg. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1919. 

John H. Mara to be postmatser at Beacon, N. V., in place of 
J. H. Mara. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1918. 

Margaret D. Cochrane to be postmaster at Bedford, N. Y., in 
place of M. D. Cochrane. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 19, 1918. ` 

Fancher M. Hopkins to be postmaster at Binghampton, N. Y., 
in place of F. M. Hopkins. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 19, 1918. 

Henry J. Vollmar to be postmaster at Boonville, N. Y., in 
place of H. J. Vollmar. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 19, 1918. 

Maud Rogers to be postmaster at Bridgehampton, N. Y., in 
place of Maud Rogers. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 25, 1919. 
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William H. Fox to be postmaster at Brocton, N. Y., in place 
of W. H. Fox. Incumbent's commission expired March. a 3 

Charles F. Bergner to be postmaster. at Callicoon, N. I. 
place of C. F. Bergner. Incumbent's commission 
February 22, 1919. 

James R. Mapes to be postmaster at Canaseraga, N. X., in 
place of ao Mapes. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
‘ary 3, 1 

James H. Reagan to be, postmaster at Chadwicks, N. X., in 
place of J., H. Reagan. Incumbent’s commission expired” Octo- 
ber 22, 1918. 

William: J. Ferrick to be postmaster at Chappaqua, N. J., in 
(place of W. J. Ferrick. Incumbent's ‘commission expired ifed De- 
cember 29," 1918. 

Almond} ‘Cramer to be postmaster at,Cherry Valley, N. T., 
place of Amond Cramer. Incumbent’s commission EE 
‘March 2, 1919. 

Fred J. Land to be postmaster at Cohocton, N. X., in plage of 
F. J. Land. Incumbent’s commission expired: March 24. 1918. 

William. M. Heaney to be postmaster at Cold Spring. Harbor, 
N. V., in place of W. M. Heaney. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired. December 22, 1918. 

Edgar H. Jolliffe to be postmaster at Congers, N. X., in place 
of E. H. Jolliffe. Incumbent's commission expired January 26, 
1919. 

John J. Heneher to be postmaster at Cornwall, N. Y., in 
place of. J. J. Heneher. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 23, 1918. 

Maurice F. Axtell to be postmaster at Deposit, N. V., in place 
of M. F. Axtell. Incumbent's commission expired August 19, 
1918. 

Harry E. Savage to be postmaster at Dexter, N. Y., in 
place of H. E. Savage. Incumbent's commission expired Oc- 
tober 18, 1918. 

Byron E. Ogden to be postmaster at Dolgeville, N. Y., in place 
of B. E. Ogden. Incumbent’s commission expired July 17, 
1918. 

Thomas P. Whalen to be postmaster at Dover Plains, N. I., in 
25 of T. P. Whalen. Incumbent’s commission expired August 

, 1918. 

3 Taylor to be postmaster at Arkport, N. Y. Office be- 
came presidential April 1, 1919. 

Theodore M. Larsen to be postmaster at Dundee, N. Y., 
eth of T. M. Larsen. Incumbent's commission expired March 

2, 1919. 

” Michael J. Spillane to be postmaster at East Syracuse, N. Y., 
in place of M. J. Spillane. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 22, 1919. 

Albert E. ‘Helmer to be postmaster at Evans Mills, N. X., in 
place of A. E. Helmer. Incumbent's commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

Francis M. Dowd to be postmaster at Faust, N. Y., in place 
of F. M. Dowd. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

John P. Dugan to be postmaster at Fishkill, N. Y., in place of 
J. P. Dugan. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1919. 

James J. Smith to be postmaster at Fleischmanns, N. Y., in 
place of J. J. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
25, 1919. 

James H. Joy to be postmaster at Fort Ann, N. Y., in place of 
J. H. Joy. Incumbent’s commission expired February 22, 1919. 

Walter W. O'Connor to be postmaster at Fort Plain, N. Y., in 
place of W. W. O'Connor. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 22, 1919. 

Thomas J. Courtney to be postmaster at Garden City, N. Y., 
in place of T. J. Courtney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
‘December 22, 1918. 

Edward T. Cole to be postmaster at Garrison, N. X., in place 
of E. T. Cole. Incumbent’s commission expired January 25, 
1919. 

John A. Neafsey to be postmaster at Glen Cove, N. Y., in 
place of J. A. Neafsey. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 22, 1919. 

Charles Fitzpatrick to be postmaster at Goshen, N. Y., in 
place of Charles Fitzpatrick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 19, 1918. 

Asher ©. Stafford to be postmaster at Gowanda, N. X., in 
place of A. C. Stafford. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 22, 1919. 

David J. McHenry to be postmaster at Granville, N. X., in 
place of D. J. McHenry. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 22, 1918. 

William Johnson to be postmaster at Groveland Station, 
N. V., in place of William Johnson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired August 7, 1918. 


‘place of J. W. Salisbury. 


place of’ J. R. 
‘ary 3, 1919. 


John W. Salisbury to be postmaster at Hamburg, N. V., in 
Inèumbent's commission expired 
January, 25, 1919, 

George. F. Brunner to be postmaster at Harrisen, N. Y., in 
place of G. F. Brunner. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 26, 1919. 

Charlés}Hogan i to be postmaster at Harrisville, N. Y., in place 
= Charles” Hogan. Incumbent's commission expired October 

James; R. Mayne to be postmaster at Heuvelton, N. X., in 
Mayne. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 


Cort: er to be postmaster at Holland, N. X., in place of 
Cort Kratier. Incumbent's commission expired. ‘August 19, 1918. 

Frank K. Roberts to be. Postmaster at Holland Patent, N. 55 
in place, of F. K. Roberts. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

John E. Barlow to be postmaster at Horseheads, N. X., in 
age = J. E. Barlow. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

191 . 

Melvin W. Billings to be postmaster at Hurleyville, N, Y., in 
place of M. W. Billings. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 7, 1918. 

Daniel F. Shea to be postmaster at Jamaica, N. Y., in place of 
D. F. Shea. Incumbent's commission expired J December 22, 1918. 

Eugene E. Mann to be postmaster at Jordan, Ne Ya in place 
of E. E. Mann. Incumbent’s commission expired’ March 1, 1919. 

Jean L. Reed to be postmaster at Little Valley, N. V., in place 
of J. L. Reed. Incumbent's commission expired ‘March 2, 1919. 

James W. Kelly to be postmaster at Long Island City, N. Y., 
in place of J. W. Kelly. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 13, 1918. 

John W. Telford to be postmaster at Margaretville, N. X., in 
place or J. W. Telford. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

John T. Kopp to be postmaster at Martinsville, N. Y., in place 
ee T. Kopp. Incumbent’s commission expired September 23, 
1 

Wickham R. Gildersleeve to be postmaster at Mattituck, N. Y., 
in place of W. R. Gildersleeve. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

Charles E. White to be postmaster at Middleburg, N. X., in 
pac or ©. E. White. Incumbent’s commission expired October 

, 1918. 

Thomas P. Hammond to be postmaster at Middleport, N. Y., in 
place £ T. P. Hammond. Incumbent's commission expired July 
25, 1918. 

Kent Barney to be postmaster at Milford, N. Y., in place of 
Kent Barney. Incumbent’s commission expired August 19, 1918. 

Elmer W. Simmons to be postmaster at Millerton, N. Y., in 
place of E. W. Simmons. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 19, 1918. 

William McNeal to be postmaster at Montgomery, N. X., in 
place of William McNeal. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 19, 1918. 

Charles E. Miller to be postmaster at Moravia, N. X., in place 
of E. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired August 19, 
1918. 

Edward A. Gross to be postmaster at New City, N. Y., in place 
of E. A. Gross. Incumbent’s commission expired August 19, 


1918. 

John A. Ganey to postmaster at New Hartford, N. X., in 
place of J. A. Ganey. Incumbent's commission 9 tei 16, 
1918. 

Robert J. Healey to be postmaster at New York Mills, N. Y., 
in place of R. J. Healey. Incumbent's commission expired July 
17, 1918. 7 

Augustus A. Blackledge to be postmaster at Nyack, N. X., 
in place of A. A. Blackledge. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1918. 

James O. ay. to be postmaster at Orchard Park, N. Y., 
in place of J. O. Murphy. Incumbent's commission 9 
July 6, 1918. 

Glenn F. Pollard to be postmaster at Oriskany Falls, N. v. 
in place of G. F. Pollard. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 16, 1918. 

Jerome Ceperley to be postmaster at Otego, N. X., in place of 
Eregi Ceperley. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2 
1919. 

Jesse Jacobs to be postmaster at Oxford, N. Y., in place of 
Jesse Jacobs. Incumbent’s commission expired February 22, 
1919. 

Thomas H. O’Keefe to be postmaster at Oyster Bay, N. X., 
in place of T. H. O'Keefe. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 27, 1919. 


1919. 


John S. Moran to be postmaster at Painted Post, N. Y., in 
place of J. S. Moran. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1919. 

John H. Quinlan to be postmaster at Pavilion, N. Y., in place 
of J. H. Quinlan. Incumbent's commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

Willard Vosburgh to be postmaster at Port Byron, N. Y., 
in place of Willard Vosburgh. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 3, 1919. 

Leverne Thomas to be postmaster at Prattsburg, N. Y., in 
pmce of Leverne Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 26, 1919. 

Fred L. Seager to be postmaster at Randolph, N. Y., in place 
of F. L. Seager. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1919. 

William T. Welden to be postmaster at Richfield Springs, 
N. Y., in place of W. T. Welden. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired August 7, 1918. 

Len R. Francis to be postmaster at Ripley, N. Y., in place of 
L. R. Francis. Incumbent’s commission expired August 7, 1918. 

Charles M. Marnes to be postmaster at Rouses Point, N. Y., 
in place of C. M. Marnes. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 7, 1918. 

Maurice H. Fanning to be postmaster at Roxbury, N. Y., in 
place of M. H. Panning. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. : 

John H. Hurley to be postmaster at Rushville, N. Y., in place 
of J. H. Hurley. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
23, 1918. 

William T. Vaughn to be postmaster at Sag Harbor, N. V., in 
place of W. T. Vaughn. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1919. 

George Q. Johnson to be postmaster at Ardsley, N. Y. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Edward W. Harrica to be postmaster at Lyon Mountain, N. Y. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

John W. McKnight to be postmaster at Castleton, N. Y., in 
place of J. W. McKnight. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 25, 1919. 

S. Jackson Fuller to be postmaster at Cattaraugus, N. V., in 
eer S. J. Fuller. Incumbent's commission expired March 
3, 1919. 

Gregory Dillon to be postmaster at New Rochelle, N. V., in 
place of G. Dillon. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
25, 1919. 

John T. Gallagher to be postmaster at Witherbee, N. V., in 
place of J. T. Gallagher. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mortimer H. Mitchell to be postmaster at Aulander, N. C., in 
place of J. L. Harrington, removed. 

John E. Brown to be postmaster at Boone, N. C., in place of 

William E. Elmore to be postmaster at Bryson City, N. C., in 
place of W. A. Gibson, deceased. 

Albert W. Colwell to be postmaster at Clinton, N. C., in place 

Thomas S. Booth to be postmaster at East Durham, 
in place of E. H. Avent, deceased. 

Clarence B. Daniels to be postmaster at Faison, N. C., in 

Royall D. Jones to be postmaster at Fayetteville, N. C., in 
place of J. B. Underwood, deceased. 

Charles W. Bagby to be postmaster at Hickory, N. C., in 

Arthur G. Walton to be postmaster at Jacksonyille, N. C., in 
place of J. B. Petteway, resigned. 

William M. Hanner to be postmaster at Liberty, N. C., in 

Robert T. Wade to be postmaster at Morehead City, N. C., 
in place of W. L. Arendell, deceased. 

Benjamin F. Dalton to be postmaster at Rutherfordton, N. C., 

William M. Henry to be postmaster at Brevard, N. C., in 
place of W. M. Henry. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1919. 
place of M. W. Cranford. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 22, 1919. 

Samuel X. Bryson to be postmaster at Hendersonville, N. C., 
March 11, 1918. 

Thomas ©. Frisbee to be postmaster at Hot Springs, N. C., 
in place of T. C. Frisbee. Incumbent's commission expired Oc- 


M. P. Critcher, resigned. 
of R. G. Morisey, deceased. 
N. G., 

place of C. H. Peirce, resigned. 
Plage of J. H. Aiken, deceased. 
Place of J. M. ‘Smith, resigned. 
in place of M. H. Jones, resigned. 

Manly W. Cranford to be postmaster at Davidson, N. C., in 
in place of S. X. Bryson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
tober 21, 1918. 
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Rosse D. Edgerton to be postmaster at Kenly, N. C., in place 
of R. D. Edgerton. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
25, 1919. 

Cyrus L. Linville to be postmaster at Kernersville, N. C., in 
place of C. L. Linville. Incumbent's commission expired October 
21, 1918. 

Benjamin A. Summerlin to be postmaster at Mount Olive, 
N. C., in place of B. A. Summerlin. Incumbent’s commission 
expired July 8, 1918. 

Lacy F. Clark to be postmaster at Raeford, N. C., in place of 
L. F. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 1919. 

Bartholomew M. Gatling to be postmaster at Raleigh, N. C., in 
place of B. M. Gatling. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 13, 1919. 

Stephen L. Ross to be postmaster at Robersonville, N. C., in 
place of S. L. Ross. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
22, 1919. 

Joseph B. Cullipher to be postmaster at Saluda, N. C., in place 
of J. B. Cullipher. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

William J. Roberts to be postmaster at Shelby, N. C., in place 
of W. J. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4. 
1919. 

Robert V. Brawley to be postmaster at Statesville, N. C., in 
place of R. V. Brawley. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 19, 1918. 

N. Henry Moore to be postmaster at Washington, N. C., in 
place of N. H. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired February 
4, 1919. 

David T. Clark to be postmaster at Weldon, N. C., in place of 
D. na Clark. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 19, 
1918. 

Millard F. Hales to be postmaster at Wendell, N. C., in place 
of M. F. Hales. Incumbent’s commission expired October 21, 
1918. 

Junius Bridger to be postmaster at Windsor, N. C., in place 
of J. Bridger. Incumbent's commission expired October 21, 
1918. 

Charlie F. Mitchell to be postmaster at Winton, N. C., in 
place of C. F. Mitchell. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Sophie H. Adams to be postmaster at Four Oaks, N. C. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Lonnie E. Stevens to be postmaster at Benson, N. C., in place 
s a E. Stevens. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

William M. Goodson to be postmaster at Marion, N. C., in 
place of W. M. Goodson. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Thomas J. Orr to be postmaster at Matthews, N. C., in place 
5 J. Orr. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 

Walter S. Thomas to be postmaster at Rockingham, N. C., in 
place of W. S. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1919. 

Archibald H. Boyden to be postmaster at Salisbury, N. C., in 
pee gn A. H. Boyden. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
15, 1918. 

St. Elmo Pearce to be postmaster at Youngsville, N. C. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Thomas L. Smith to be postmaster at Stoneville, N. C. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 


= NORTH DAKOTA. 


Minnie S. Abelein to be postmaster at Anamoore, N. Dak., in 
place of Peter Hengel, deceased. 

Jessie J. Davy to be postmaster at Antler, N. Dak., in place 
of G. E. Dumont, resigned. 

Evan S. Brown to be postmaster at Buffalo, N. Dak., in place 
of H. E. Brown, resigned. 

Mabel Nelson to be postmaster at Cando, N. Dak., in place 
of John McPike, resigned. 

Emeline A. Milde to be postmaster at Douglas, N. Dak., in 
place of G. M. Eng, resigned. 

Hugh H. Parsons to be postmaster at Fessenden, N. Dak., in 
place of Nellie Darcy, resigned. 

Ole B. Johnson to be postmaster at Forman, N. Dak., in place 
of Frank Argersinger, resigned. 

Thomas G. Kellington to be postmaster at New Rockford, 
N. Dak., in place of Walter Priest, removed. 

Bernice R. Pottorf to be postmaster at Plaza, N. Dak., in. 
place of A. O. Dahl, resigned. x 

Helen D. Thompson to be postmaster at Reynolds, N. Dak., 
in place of J. F. McMenamy, resigned. 
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Martin L. Vick to be postmaster at Sheyenne, N. Dak. in 
place of Iver K. Vick, deceased. 

Mabel E. Otis to be postmaster at Wildrose, N. Dak., in place 
of H. E., Stoskoff, resigned. 

Michael J. Gurnett to be postmaster at Balfour, N. Dak., in 


place of M. J. Gurnett. Incumbent's commission” expired Feb- 


ruary 4, 1919. 
` Robert, B. Stewart to be postmaster at Bottineau, N. Dak., in 
piace 5 R. B. Stewart. Incumbent's commission expired July 

1 

. J. Moore to be postmaster at Drayton, N. Dak., in 
place of R. J. Moore. Incumbent's commission expired August 
25, 1918. 

James A. Foley to be postmaster at Grafton, N. Dak., in place 
of J. A. Foley. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1919. 

Walter P. Osborne to be postmaster at Hunter, N. Dak., in 
place of W. P. Osborne. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919. 

Henrietta Rooks to be postmaster at Linton, N. Dak., in place 
of H. Rooks. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1919. 

Charles S. Ego to be postmaster at Lisbon, N. Dak., in place 
of C. S. Ego. Incumbent's commission expired August 11, 1918. 

Nettie A. Isham to be postmaster at Manning, N. Dak., in 
place of N. A. Isham. Incumbent's commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

Samuel Loe to be postmaster at Northwood, N. Dak., in place 
of S. Loe. Incumbent’s commission expired August 11, 1918. 

Patrick H. Long to be postmaster at Page, N. Dak., in place 
of P. H. Long. Incumbent’s commission expired July 8, 1918. 

Henry W. O'Dell to be postmaster at Reeder, N. Dak., in 
place of H. W. O'Dell. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Franklin E. Ellickson to be postmaster at Regent, N. Dak., in 
place 2 5 E. Ellickson. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1919. 

Alexander R. Thompson to be postmaster at Rolla, N. Dak., in 
place of A. R. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

Albert A. J. Lang to be postmaster at Sanborn, N. Dak., in 
E a J. Lang. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 

r 191 

Carl L. George to be postmaster at Sarles, N. Dak., in place 
2 G. E George. Incumbent's commission expired December 

; 19 

Thomas J. McCully to be postmaster at Sheldon, N. Dak., in 
place of T. J. McCully. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

John P. Shahane to be postmaster at Souris, N. Dak., in place 
17 —5 P. Shahane. Incumbent's commission expired July 7, 

William W. Smith to be postmaster at Valley City, N. Pak., 
in place of W. W. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 29, 1918. 

Robert R. Zirkle to be postmaster at Westhope, N. Dak., in 
place of R. R. Zirkle. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
%, 1918. 

Waldo Leonhardy to be r at Williston, N. Dak., 
in place of W. Leonbardy. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1919. 

Bernhard Ottis to be postmaster at Wyndmere, N. Dak., in 
piace 25 B. Ottis. Incumbents commission expired February 

1919. 

: Benjamin L. Fraser to be postmaster at Wales, N 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Percy F. Meharry to be postmaster at Starkweather, N. Dak., 
in place of P. F. Meharry. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

Willis I. Armstrong to be postmaster at White Earth, N. 
Dak., in place of W. L. Armstrong. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 26, 1919. 


- Dak. Office 


OHIO. 


Charles A. Bower to be postmaster at Bowerston, Ohio, in 
place of C. D. Royer, deceased. 

William O. Wallace to be postmaster at Columbiana, Ohio, 
in place of C. V. Calvin, resigned. 

Lillie M. Neel to be postmaster at Dillonvale, Ohio, in place 
of C. A. Eberle, resigned. 

Lonzo S. Green to be postmaster at Freeport, Ohio, in place of 
W. A. Zellars, resigned. 

Lewis B. Shaw to be postmaster at Gallipolis, Ohio, in place of 
J. E. Halliday, resigned. 

Thurman T. Conrtright to be postmaster at Lancaster, Ohio, 
= mac of B. F. Price. Incumbent's commission expired October 
16, 1917. 


Russell G. Hardy to be postmaster at Liberty Center, Ohio, in 
place of A. J. Leahy, resigned. 
Charles E. Penquite to be postmaster at Mason, Ohio, in place 
‘of H. E. Bursk, resigned 

Albert Sayers to be postmaster at Monroeville, Ohio, in place 
of F. W. Maiberger, resign 

Roy Goddard to be 833 at Orwell, Ohio, in place of 
Aymer Nye, resigned. 

Clark R. Wilson to be postmaster at Perrysville, Ohio, in place 
of G. B. Darling, resigned. 

Richard S. Ryan to be postmaster at St. CNirsville, Ohio, in 
place of B. S. C. McBride, resigned. 

William W. Rider to be postmaster at Spencer wale, Ohio, in 
place of J. C. Hoch, resigned. 

Rufus R. Hannahs to be postmaster at Summerfielé, Ohio, in 
place of R. B. Osborne, resigned. Office became presidential 
April 1, 1918. 

Charles W. Miller to be postmaster at Versailles, Ohio, in 
place of T. W. Fahnestock, deceased. 

James C. Gray to be postmaster at West Park, Ohio, in piace 
of J. J. Gies, resigned. 

George F. Parrish to be postmaster at Toledo, Ohio, in placa® 
of G. F. Parrish. Incumbent's commission expired February 22, 
1919. $ 

Elwyn W. Fisher to be postmaster at Sugarcreek, Ohio, in 
place of E. W. Fisher. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 25, 1919. ~ 

Lewis K. Thompson to be postmaster at Uhrichsville, Ohio, in 
place of L. K. Thompson. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1919. 

William A, Ault to be postmaster at Wadsworth, Ohio, in 
place of W. A. Ault. Incumbent's commission expired January 
26, 1919. 

Adam E. Schaffer to be postmaster at Wapakoncta, Ohio, in 
place of A. E. Schaffer. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 24, 1918. 

Emil Weber to be postmaster at Wauseon, Ohio, in place of 
Emil Weber. Incumbent's commission expired August 22, 1918. 

Welker Besst to be postmaster at West Lafayette, Ohio, in 
place of Welker Besst. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 22, 1919. 

Henry B. Popps to be postmaster at West Liberty, Ohio, in 
place of H. B. Popps. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1919. à 

James R. Alexander to be postmaster at Zanesville, Ohio, in 
place of J. R. Alexander. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 6, 1918. 

Clarence A. Corbin to be postmaster at Ashtabula, Ohio, in 
place of C. A. Corbin. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 14, 1919. 

Wilber Winfield to be postmaster at Beach City, Ohio, in place 
of W. Winfield. Incumbent’s commission expired July 17, 1918. 

James A. Smith to be postmaster at Belle Center, Ohio, in 
place of J. A. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired July 13, 
1918. 

David C. Van Voorhis to be postmaster at Bowling Green, 
Ohio, in place of D. C. Van Voorhis. Incumbent's commission 
expired July 1, 1918. 

Eli C. Wisman to be postmaster at Bryan, Ohio, in place of. 
E. C. Wisman. Incumbent's commission expired February 26, 
1919. 

Charles F. Vollmer to be postmaster at Bucyrus, Ohio, in 
place of C. F. Vollmer. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 22, 1919. 

Samuel A. Kinnear to be postmaster at Columbus, Ohio, in 
place of S. A. Kinnear. Incumbent's commission ‘expireé 
September 5, 1918. 

Charles A Lamberson to be postmaster at Coshocton, Ohi 
in place of C. A. Lamberson. Incumbent's commission expi 
February 13, 1919. 

John F. Bauer to be postmaster at Crestline, Ohio, in place 
of J. F. Bauer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1919. 

Herman A. Spangler to be postmaster at Defiance, Ohio, in 
place of H. A. Spangler. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Alexander J. Shenk to be postmaster at Delphos, Ohio, in 
place of A. J. Shenk. Incumbent's commission expired July — 
1918. 

John S. Gossett to be postmaster at Dennison, Ohio, in ince 
of J. S. Gossett. Incumbent's commission expired January 26, 
1919. 

Dennis W. Seward to be postmaster at Elyria, Ohio, in place 
of D. W. Seward. Incumbent's commission expired March 1, 
1919. 


1919. 
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James G. Bell to be postmaster at Frankfort, Ohio, in place 
of J. G. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 
1919. 

Carroll R. Jackson to be postmaster at Gambier, Ohio, in 


place of C. R. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1919. 

Benjamin F. Reineck to be postmaster at Gibsonburg, Ohio, 
in place of B. F. Reineck. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 1, 1918. 

Edward L. Hauser to be postmaster at Girard, Ohio, in place 
of E. L. Hauser. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 
1919. 

James Finlayson to be postmaster at Grafton, Ohio, in place 
4 J. Finlayson. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 

19. 

John H. Geach to be postmaster at Granville, Ohio, in place 
of J. H. Geach. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
26, 1919. 

Fred M. Black to be postmaster at Greenwich, Ohio, in place 
g F. M. Black. Incumbent's commission expired February 

, 1919. 

Grover C. H. Hipp to be postmaster at Grover Hill, Ohio, in 
place of G. C. H. Hipp. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 4, 1919. 

Jacob E. Mercer to be postmaster at Hicksville, Ohio, in place 
of J. E. Mercer. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
B1, 1918. 

John E. Robbins to be postmaster at Jeffersonville, Ohio, in 
place of J. E. Robbins. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
nary 25, 1919. 

James E. Sullivan to be postmaster at Lima, Ohio, in place 
of J. E. Sullivan. Incumbent's commission expired January 20, 
1919. 

Peter J. Bencler to be postmaster at Louisville, Ohio, in place 
of P. J. Bencler. Incumbent's commission expired August 25, 
1918. 
| Levi E. Bierer to be postmaster at McComb, Ohio, in place of 
tae E. Bierer. Incumbent's commission expired February 15, 


j Robert T. Spratt to be postmaster at Malvern, Ohio, in place 
of R. T. Spratt. Incumbent’s commission expired February 3, 
1919. 

Harry C. Brown to be postmaster at Manchester, Ohio, in 
lace of H. C. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
3, 1918. 

Fred M. Bushnell to be postmaster at Mansfield, Ohio, in place 
of F. M. Bushnell. Incumbent's commission expired January 
20, 1919. 

Joseph E. Blackford to be postmaster at Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
in place of J. E. Blackford. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 15, 1919. 

Mary K. Long to be postmaster at Medina, Ohio, in place of 
M. K. Long. Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 1919. 

William Alexander to be postmaster at Miamisburg, Ohio, in 
place of William Alexander. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 25, 1919. 

Roscoe V. White to be postmaster at Middlefield, Ohio, in 
place of R. V. White. Incumbent's commission expired March 
1, 1919. 

, Louis N. Gerber to be postmaster at Middleport, Ohio, in 
place of L. N. Gerber. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Robert E. Sickinger to be postmaster at Milan, Ohio, in place 
4 R. E. Sickinger. Incumbent’s commission expired October 16, 

18. 

Jesse O. Shaw to be postmaster at Newcomerstown, Ohio, in 
lace of J. O. Shaw. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
er 16, 1918. 

Francis N. Cary to be postmaster at New Richmond, Ohio, in 
place of F. N. Cary. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 31, 1918. 

Henry Becker, jr., to be postmaster at New Washington, 
Ohio, in place of Henry Becker, jr. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 26, 1919. 

Harry A. Flinn to be postmaster at Orrville, Ohio, in place of 
H. A. Flinn. Incumbent's commission expired August 25, 1918. 

Frank Miller to be postmaster at Paulding, Ohio, in place of 
Frank Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired August 22, 1918. 
. Eugene C. Chapman to be postmaster at Plain City, Ohio, in 
place of E. C. Chapman. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 1919. 

- Ira A. Deeter to be postmaster at Pleasant Hill, Ohio, in 
place of I. A. Deeter. Incumbent's commission expired February 
22, 1919. 


Hiram J. Blackmore to be 
place of H. J. Blackmore. 
July 17, 1918. 

Frank J. Mitchell to be postmaster at Port Clinton, Ohio, in 
place of F. J. Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 22, 1919. 

Andrew H. Austin to be postmaster at Ravenna, Ohio, in place 
of A. H. Austin. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1919. 

Roy E. Faber to be postmaster at Rittman, Ohio, in place of 
R. E. Faber. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 1919. 

James A. Ryan to be postmaster at Sandusky, Ohio, in place 
of J. A. Ryan. Incumbent’s commission expired July 25, 1918. 

George O. Canaga to be postmaster at Scio, Ohio, in place of 
G. O. Canaga. Incumbent’s commission expired February 22, 
1919. 


Fred F. Taylor to be postmaster at Seville, Ohio, in place of 
F. A Taylor. Ineumbent’s commission expired September 23, 
1918. 

Frank C. Schiffer to be postmaster at Shelby, Ohio, in place of 
F. C. Schiffer. Incumbent's commission expired July 13, 1918. 

Val Lee to be postmaster at Sidney, Ohio, in place of Val Lee. 
Incumbent's commission expired August 22, 1918. 

Arthur M. Eidson to be postmaster at Cygnet, Ohio. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

William J. Deibel to be postmaster at Doylestowh, Ohio. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Lucius W. Carruthers to be postmaster at Groveport, Ohio. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Bronson O. Brott to be postmaster at South Euclid, Ohio. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Merril J, Humphrey to be postmaster at Tiro, Ohio. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Office be- 


Anna M. Tesi to be postmaster at Yorkville, Ohio. 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

Mary June Zimmerman to be postmaster at Harrison, Ohio, 
in place of Mary June Dick. Name changed by marriage. 

Horace E. McConnell to be postmaster at Milford Center, 
Ohio, in place of H. E. McConnell. Incumbent's commission 
expired February 20, 1919. 

William E. Warren to be postmaster at Leetonia, Ohio, in 
place of W. E. Warren. Incumbent’s commission expired June 
12, 1918. 

Danus D. Granger to be postmaster at New London, Ohio, 
in place of D. D. Granger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 17, 1918. 

James S. Handshy to be postmaster at Frazeysburg, Ohio. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1919. 

Julius ©. E. Jacot to be postmaster at Apple Creek, Ohio. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1919. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Starrett C. Burnett to be postmaster at Allen, Okla., in place 
of I. E. Strickland, removed. 

Samuel H. Starkey to be postmaster at Altus, Okla., in place 
of J. N. Kimberlin. Incumbent’s commission expired October 1, 
1917. 

Albert E. Howell to be postmaster at Avant, Okla., in place of 
D. A. Callen, resigned. 

Essyl B. Logan to be postmaster at Calvin, Okla. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918, 

William J. Pointer to be postmaster at Chelsea, Okla., in place 
of W. J. Strange, resigned. 

Bernard H, Buchanan to be postmaster at Collinsville, Okla., 
in place of E. V. Schrimsher, resigned. 

Grace E. Wandell to be postmaster at Coyle, Okla., in place 
of J. A. Pfalzgraf, resigned. 

Seth M. Hufstedler to be postmaster at Dewar, Okla., in 
place of H. E. Malone, removed. 

Orville Knight to be postmaster at Drumright, Okla., in place 
of H. S. Blair, resigned. 

Clyde ©. Cantrell to be postmaster at Haskell, Okla., in place 
of T. J. Way, resigned. 

Douglas Allen to be postmaster at Lehigh, Okla., 
M. F. Landon, removed. 

Judith L. Black to be postmaster at Marietta, Okla., in place 
of L. B. Smith, resigned. 

Preston R. Calvert to be postmaster at Pawnee, Okla., in 
place of J. E. McCutchan, resigned. 

James C. Williamson to be postmaster at Quinton, Okla., in 
place of M. E. Didlake, resigned. 

William H. Maxey to be postmaster at Randlett, Okla., in 
place of B. F. Suter, resigned. 

Erasmus A. Ingle to be postmaster at Soper, Okla., in place of 
L. W. Hicks, resigned. Office became presidential April 1, 1918. 


postmaster at Pomeroy, Ohio, in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


in place of 
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Luther E. Brown to be postmaster at Tuttle, Okla., in place of 
T. J. Brown, resigned. 

George H. Montgomery to be postmaster at Valliant, Okla., in 
place of W. E. Watkins, resigned. j 

John W. McCracken to be postmaster at Nowata, Okla., in 
place of Hattie Gore, resigned. 

T. Lee Hopson to be postmaster at Ardmore, Okla., in place of 
©. L. Byrne, resigned. 

John D. Pugh to be postmaster at Anadarko, Okla., in place of 
J. D. Pugh. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1919. 

Calvin R. Lockhart to be postmaster at Dustin, Okla., in place 
5 cn R, Lockhart. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

, 1919, 

Lucian B, Sneed to be postmaster at Guymon, Okla., in place 
of L, B. Sneed. Incumbent’s commission expired July 16, 1918. 

John B. Pope to be postmaster at Heavener, Okla., in place of 
J. B. Pope. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1919. 

William B. Pickett to be postmaster at Hinton, Okla., in place 
o B. Pickett. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

David G. Woodworth to be postmaster at Kingfisher, Okla., in 
place of D. G. Woodworth. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 19, 1918. 

Walter J. Stevens to be postmaster at Lexington, Okla., in 
place of W. J. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 26, 1919. 

Edgar R. Christopher to be postmaster at Lone Wolf, Okla., 
in place of E. R. Christopher. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 25, 1919. 

Preston S. Lester to be postmaster at McAlester, Okla., in 
place of P. S. Lester. Incumbent's commission expired October 
1, 1918. 

Charles L. Williams to be postmaster at Maysville, Okla., in 
place of C. L. Williams. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 16, 1918. 

Jacob M. Casper to be postmaster at Okeene, Okla., in place 
of J. M. Casper. Incumbent's commission expired August 5, 
1918. 

Claude Weaver to be postmaster at Oklahoma, Okla., in place 
of C. Weaver. Incumbent’s commission expired February 22, 
1919. 

Phillip H. Dalby to be postmaster at Ramona, Okla., in place 
of P. H. Dalby. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
16, 1918. 

Robert A. Lackey to be postmaster at Roosevelt, Okla., in 
place of R. A. Lackey. Incumbent's commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

John H. Meler to be postmaster at Sentinel, Okla., in place 
of J. H. Meler. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 1919. 

Charles D. Snider to be postmaster at Waurika, Okla., in 
place of C. D. Snider. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

Edwin S. Gray to be postmaster at Weleetka, Okla., in place 
of E. S. Gray. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1919. 

Edward T. Washington to be postmaster at Douthat, Okla. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Robert D. Bonham to be postmaster at Keota, Okla. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

William C. Parnell to be postmaster at Meeker, Okla. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Caesar F. Simmons to be postmaster at Boley, Okla., in place 
of C. F. Simmons. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
15, 1919. 

Homer S. Chambers to be postmaster at Dilworth, Okla. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1919. 


OREGON. 


Charles E. Hedge to be postmaster at Beaverton, Oreg., in 
place of M. E. Fitzpatrick, resigned. 

Margaret Clark to be postmaster at Canyon City, Oreg., in 
place of C. W. Brown, resigned. 

Henry A. Ball to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Oreg., in place 
of J, C. Lamkin, resigned. 

Charles A. White to be postmaster at Lakeview, Oreg., in place 
of T. B. Vernon, resigned. 

Richard F. Evans to be postmaster at Stanfield, Oreg., in 
place of E. B. Ward, resigned. 

Cora Macoon to be postmaster at Warrenton, Oreg., in place 
of G. 8 Barlow, resigned. Office became presidential October 
1, 191 

Charles R. Tyler to be postmaster at Yamhill, Oreg., in place 
of Guy W. Brace, declined. * 

Claiborne H. Stewart to be postmaster at Albany, Oreg., in 
place of C. H. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919. 


Lovie R. Watt to be postmaster at Amity, Oreg., in place of 
L. R. Watt. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 1919. 

Edward J, Kaiser to be postmaster at Ashland, Oreg., in 
place of E. J. Kaiser. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919. 

Charles O. Henry to be postmaster at Athena, Oreg., in place 
s 55 O. Henry. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 

Diana Snyder to be postmaster at Aurora, Oreg., in place of 
D. Snyder. Incumbent's commission expired July 17, 1918. 

John P. Cooley to be postmaster at Brownsville, Oreg., in 
DORO J. P. Cooley. Incumbent's commission expired October 

1 i 

Robert Blumenstein to be postmaster at Elgin, Oreg., in place 
5 A 3 Incumbent's commission expired February 

5 i 

Edward L. Campbell to be postmaster at Eugene, Oreg., in 
place of E. L. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919. 

John W. Hughes to be postmaster at Fossil, Oreg., in place of 
of DA Hughes. Incumbents commission expired February 4, 

Mary T, Mangold to be postmaster at Gervais, Oreg., in place 
3 M. T. Mangold. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 

19. 

William C. Wilson to be postmaster at Joseph, Oreg., in place 
crane C. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1919. 

William R. Cook to be postmaster at Madras, Oreg., in place 
of W. R. Cook. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1919. 

Gaphart D. Ebner to be postmaster at Mount Angel, Oreg., in 
place of G. D. Ebner. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
30, 1919. 

Walter R. Hamer to be postmaster at Newport, Oreg., in place 
155 W. R. Hamer. Incumbent’s commission expired February 18, 

19. 

James J. Gaither to be postmaster at Toledo, Oreg., in place of 
J. J. Gaither. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 1919. 

Albert L. Cauley to be postmaster at Fort Stevens, Oreg. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Nellie Elliott to be postmaster at John Day, Oreg. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

George C. Mason to be postmaster at Jefferson, Oreg., in place 
of G. C. Mason. Incumbent's commission expired January 30, 
1919. 

Hugh P. McLain to be postmaster at Marshfield, Oreg., in 
place of H. P. McLain. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

John B. Kean to be postmaster at Alexandria, Pa., in place of 
C. C. Roseborough, resigned. 

Archie W. Leech to be postmaster at Beaverdale, Pa., in place 
of C. S. Burtnett, resigned. 

Charles W. Gibbs to be postmaster at Burnham, Pa., in place 
of J. C. Jacobs, resigned. 

Joseph J. Ellison to be postmaster at Darby, Pa., in place of 
G. N. Coryell, deceased. 

Harry L. Edinger to be postmaster at Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa., in place of J. M. Wallace, resigned. 

Besse M. McCauley to be postmaster at Dravosburg, Pa., in 
place of F. F. Sumney, resigned. 

Pearl C. Zittle to be postmaster at East Downingtown, Pa., in 
place of L. A. Moore, resigned. 

Guy L. Horn to be postmaster at Fredericktown, Pa., in place 
of K. A. McLain, removed. 

John N. Sharpsteen to be postmaster at Honesdale, Pa., in 
place of R. M. Stocker, deceased. 

Abner I. Hartman to be postmaster at Lebanon, Pa., in place 
of W. E. Schaak, resigned. 

Elmer D. Buckey to be postmaster at Littlestown, Pa., in 
place of C. P. Gettier, resigned. 

Esther J. Johnson to be postmaster at Madera, Pa., in place 
of J. A. Shoff, resigned. 

Tillie U. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Midway, Pa., in 
place of G. H. Powelson, resigned. Office became presidential 
October 1, 1918. 

Anthony L. Brautegam to be postmaster at Monessen, Pa., in 
place of Edmond Jeffries, removed. 

Hazel F. Bush to be postmaster at New Florence, Pu., in place 
of R. S. Wagner, resigned. 

Mariquitta M. Smelker to be postmaster at Newton Hamilton, 
Pa., in place of J. M. Smelker, deceased. 

Nancy T. Newland to be postmaster at Orbisonia, Pa., in place 
of M. E. Taylor, deceased. 
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Alfred A. Ziegenfus to be postmaster at Palmerton, Pa., in 
place of W. H. Gruber, deceased. 

George B. Wilcox to be postmaster at Portland, Pa., in place 
of Howard Ott. Office became presidential January 1, 1918. 

Harry E. Barndt to be postmaster at Sellersville, Pa., in 
place of A. S. Magargal. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 15, 1918. 

Raymond K. Zechman to be postmaster at Sinking Springs, 
Pa., in place of M. D. Zechman, deceased. 

Frank B. Whoolery to be postmaster at Smithfield, Pa., in 
place of F. P. Moates, resigned. 

Delos M. Graham to be postmaster at Starjunction, Pa., in 
place of J. W. Keffer, resigned. 

Frank W. Engle to be postmaster at Tidioute, Pa., in place of 
F. A. Shaw, resigned. 

Michael J. Fleming to be postmaster at Tremont, Pa., in 
place of L. W. Kopp, removed. 

Charles F. Wenrich to be postmaster at Wernersville, Pa., 
in place of M. H. Gundy, resigned. 

Clarence L. Kamerer to be postmaster at West Newton, Pa., 
in place of F. E. Obley, resigned. 

Susanna S. Hartman to be postmaster at Yardley, Pa., in 
place of J. H. Smith, removed. 

William F. Burr to be postmaster at Zelienople, Pa., in place 
of C. J. D. Strohecker, resigned. 

Emma Claughsey to be postmaster at East Brady, Pa., in 
place of H. W. Faloon, deceased. 

Leslie C. Lockerman to be postmaster at Cheswick, Pa., in 
place of L. C. Lockerman. Office became presidential February 
4, 1919. 

James W. Ailsin to be postmaster at Christiana, Pa., in place 
of J. W. Ailsin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 22, 
1919. 1 

Adam F. Hess to be postmaster at Clarion, Pa., in place of 
A. F. Hess. Office became presidential August 25, 1918. 

Lewis J. Lieb to be postmaster at Colver, Pa., in place of L. J. 
Lieb. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1919. 

Edmund J. Rafferty to be postmaster at Conshohocken, Pa., 
in place of E. J. Rafferty. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

John T. Butler to be postmaster at Coraopolis, Pa., in place 
of J. T. Butler. Incumbent’s commission expired July 27, 1918. 

Josephine R. Callan to be postmaster at Cresson, Pa., in place 
of J. R. Callan. Incumbent’s commission expired August 25, 
1918. 

Charles L. Fox to be postmaster at Daisytown, Pa., in place 
of C. L. Fox. Incumbent's commission expired July 27, 1918. 

William A. Irwin to be postmaster at Downingtown, Pa., in 
place of W. A. Irwin. Ineumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1919. 

B. Stiles Duncan to be postmaster at Duneannon, Pa., in place 
of B. S. Dunean. Incumbent's commission expired February 
4, 1919. 

Edward M. Dailey to be postmaster at Dushore, Pa., in place 
of E. M. Dailey. Incumbent's commission expired August 25, 
1918. 

Horace Lehr to be postmaster at Easton, Pa., in place of 
H. Lehr. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1919. 

Albert E. Eckert to be postmaster at East Stroudsburg, Pa., 
in place of A. E. Eckert. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 22, 1919. 

John B. Shea to be postmaster at Eldred, Pa., in place of 
J. B. Shea. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1919. 

Harry R. Schneitman to be postmaster at Elizabethtown, Pa., 
in place of H. R. Schneitman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 22, 1919. 

Walter K. Ashton to be postmaster at Fairchance, Pa., in 
place of W. K. Ashton. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
27, 1918. 

Henry G. Schleiter to be postmaster at Freedom, Pa., in place 
of H. G. Schleiter. Incumbent’s commission expired July 2, 
1918. 

Harry K. McCulloch to be postmaster at Freeport, Pa., in 
place of H. K. McCulloch. Ineumbent’s commission expired 
February 13, 1919. 

Charles B. Duff to be postmaster at Ford City, Pa., in place 
of C. B. Duff. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1919. 

Thomas P. McCormick to be postmaster at Forest City, Pa., 
in place of T. P. McCormick. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 26, 1919. : 

Edward E. Fricker to be postmaster at Glenside, Pa., in 
ae a E. E. Fricker. Incumbent’s commission expired July 

1918. 


Lawrence B. Rowley to be postmaster at Greenville, Pa., in 

gre sE L. B. Rowley. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1919. 

William W. Van Eman to be postmaster at Grove City, Pa., 
In place of W. W. Van Eman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1919. 

Daniel E. Hanrahan to be posimaster at Hallstead, Pa., in 
place of D. E. Hanrahan. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 25, 1919. 

Daniel R. Dunkel to be postmaster at Hamburg, Pa., in place 
2 A “fs Runkel. Incumbent's commission expired February 

1919. 

Peter V. Abel to be postmaster at Hastings, Pa., in place of 
P. V. Abel. Incumbent's commission expired July 27, 1918. 

James F. Drake to be postmaster at Hawley, Pa., in place 
of J. F. Drake. Incumbent's commission expired February 


13, 1919. z 

William A. Kessler to be postmaster at Homestead, Pa., in 
place of W. A. Kessler. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 14, 1919. 

Richard T. Hugus to be postmaster at Jeannette, Pa., in 
place of R. T. Hugus. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 11, 1918. 

Forrest B. Dunkle to be postmaster at Jersey Shore, Pa., in 
pines ot F. B. Dunkle. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, x 

Michael F. Lawler to be postmaster at Jessup, Pa., in place of 
M. E Lawler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1919. 

Charles N. Stevens to be postmaster at Knoxville, Pa., in 
pia = C. N. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

Joseph Rodgers, jr., to be postmaster at Lansdale, Pa., in 
pao = J. Rodgers, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired July 

Frank M. Longstreth to be postmaster at Lansdowne, Pa., 
in place of F. M. Longstreth. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 11, 1918. 

Victor E. Gill to be postmaster at Latrobe, Pa., in place of 
V. E. Gill. Incumbent’s commission expired August 11, 1918. 

Granville F. Rehrig to be postmaster at Lehighton, Pa., in 
piece of G. F. Rehrig. Incumbent's commission expired March 

1919. 

John A. Hughes to be postmaster at Lyndora, Pa., in place of 
of 5 Hughes. Incumbent's commission expired September 24, 

Brinslie C. Lamberson to be postmaster at McConnellsburg, 
Pa., in place of B. C. Lamberson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 26, 1919. 

Clarence H. Young to be postmaster at Manheim, Pa., in 
place of C. H. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 22, 1919. 3 

Milton M. Dougherty to be postmaster at Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., in place of M. M. Dougherty. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 15, 1919. 

John W. Runkle to be postmaster at Middleburg, Pa., in place 
5 J. W. Runkle. Incumbent's commission expired February 26, 
1919. i 

James P. Van Etten to be postmaster at Milford, Pa., in place 
5 se P. Van Etten. Incumbent’s commission expired July 27, 
1918. 

Helen G. Flanigan to be postmaster at Mill Hall, Pa., in 
place of H. G. Flanigan. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 15, 1919. 

Thomas E. Grady to be postmaster at Montgomery, Pa., in 
pa 5 T. E. Grady. Incumbent's commission expired August 
11, 

Warren F. Harrer to be postmaster at Montoursville, Pa., in 
place of W. F. Harrer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. med 

Orville W. Chase to be postmaster at Montrose, Pa., in place 
of O. W. Chase. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 
1919. 

Edward H. Sutterley to be postmaster at Morrisville, Pa., in 
place of E. H. Sutterley. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1918. 

Edward R. Benson to be postmaster at Mount Jewett, Pa., 
in place of E. R. Benson. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1919. 

Thomas Wood to be postmaster at Muncy, Pa., in place of T. 
Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 1919. 

Peter F. Leininger to be postmaster at Myerstown, Pa., in 
place of P. F. Leininger. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 25, 1919. 
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Charles E. Knecht to be postmaster at Nazareth, Pa., in place 
of C. E. Knecht. Incumbent’s commission expired August 3, 
1918. 

James J. McArdle to be postmaster at Nesquehoning, Pa., in 

lace of J. J. McArdle. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 

r 81, 1918. 

George W. Heffelman to be postmaster at New Cumberland, 
Pa., in place of G. W. Heffelman. Incumbent's commission 
expired January 8, 1919. 

Theodore E. Warner to be postmaster at New Oxford, Pa., in 
place of T. E. Warner. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
1, 1919. 

Thomas A. Derick to be postmaster at Newville, Pa., in place 
of T. A. Derick. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
13, 1919. 

David M. Means to be postmaster at New Wilmington, Pa., in 
place of D. M. Means. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 13, 1919. 

Thomas W. Loftus to be postmaster at Archbald, Pa., in place 
of T. W. Loftus. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1919. 

Arthur McKean to be postmaster at Beaver Falls, Pa., in place 
of A. McKean. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 
1919. 

Clinton W. Sausser to be postmaster at Bellwood, Pa., in place 
of C. W. Sausser. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
15, 1919. 

William H. Hartman to be postmaster at Bentleyville, Pa., 
in place of W. H. Hartman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 27, 1918. 

Ulysses G. Bowers to be postmaster at Big Run, Pa., in place 
of U. G. Bowers. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

Jacob H. Maust to be postmaster at Bloomsburg, Pa., in place 
of J. H. Maust. Incumbent’s commission expired August 11, 
1918. 

George D. Schoenly to be postmaster at Boyertown, Pa., in 
27 of G. D. Schoenly. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 

22, 1919. 

e G. Paul to be postmaster at Bradford, Pa., in place of 
J. G. Paul. Incumbent's commission expired December 31, 1918. 

John A. Robinson to be postmaster at Brownsville, Pa., in 
place of J. A. Robinson. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 25, 1919. 

Dav id V. Hays to be postmaster at Burgettstown, Pa., in place 
of D. V. Hays. Incumbent's commission expired January 20, 
1919. 

Jacob E. Coatsworth to be postmaster at California, Pa., in 
place of J. E. Coatsworth. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Blythe J. Davison to be postmaster at Canton, Pa., in place 
.of B. J. Davison. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
15, 1919. 

Patrick F. Connor to be postmaster at Carbondale, Pa., in 
place of P. F. Connor. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
8, 1919. í 

George E. Hipps to be postmaster at Carrolltown, Pa., in 
place of G. E. Hipps. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 13, 1919. 

Thomas P. Delaney to be postmaster at Castle Shannon, Pa., 
in place of T. P. Delaney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 27, 1918. 

William H. Nelson to be postmaster at Chester, Pa., in place 
of W. H. Nelson. Incumbent's commission expired August 
11, 1918. 

Thomas V. Tormey to be postmaster at Arnot, Pa. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 


George H. Houck to be postmaster at Cairnbrook, Pa, Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Charles W. Blose to be postmaster at Delmont, Pa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Mabel E. Nye to be postmaster at Enon Valley, Pa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

David J. Bonsall to be postmaster at Grampian, Pa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Mary L. Simons to be postmaster at Harmony, Pa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Gertrude Griffith to be postmaster at Heilwood, Pa. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

Edna E. Snably to be postmaster at Hollsopple, Pa. Office 


became presidential October 1, 1918. 
Jumma McNamee to be postmaster at Imperial, Pa. Office 
8 presidential October 1, 1918. 


James J. Hanlon to be postmaster at Kulpmont, Pa. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 


Charles E. Dusenberry to be postmaster at Newell, Pa. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 
George Althouse to, be postmaster at Radnor, Pa. Office be- 


came presidential October 1, 1916. 

Nicholas F. Barrett to be postmaster- at Carnegie, Pa., in place 
4 ri F. Barrett. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

Edward D. Noble to be postmaster at Claysville, Pa., in place 
of E. D. Noble. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 1919. 

Adam Wise to be postmaster at Gap, Pa., in place of Adam 
Wise. Incumbent’s commission expired February 22, 1919. 

John W. Bisbee to be postmaster at Hop Bottom, Pa., in place 
ARS W. Bisbee. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 

William A. McAdoo to be postmaster at Kittanning, Pa., in 
piace o£ W. A. McAdoo. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

+ 

John W. Clouse to be postmaster at Moscow, Pa., in place of 
J. W. Clouse. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1919. 

William Leslie to be postmaster at Parkers Landing, Pa., in 
place of William Leslie. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 26, 1919. 

George F. Trout to be postmaster at Stewartstown, Pa., in 
place of G. F. Trout. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 31, 1918. 

John P. Hines to be postmaster at Stoneboro, Pa., in place of 
is Hines. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 

Joseph P. McMahon to be postmaster at Susquehanna, Pa., 
in place of J. P. McMahon. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1919. 

James W. Keating to be postmaster at Towanda, Pa., in place 
on W. Keating. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1919. 

Frank M. Davis to be postmaster at Westfield, Pa., in place 
of F. M. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1919. 

Walter J. McBeth to be postmaster at Braddock, Pa., in place 
on J. McBeth. Incumbent’s commission expired January 25, 

Frances H. Diven to be postmaster at West Bridgewater, Pa. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Ray J. Crowthers to be postmaster at West Elizabeth, Pa. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Thomas Rorer to be postmaster at North Wales, Pa., in place 
of T. Rorer. Incumbent's commission expired July 7, 1918. 

Clyde G. MeMurray to be postmaster at Oakdale, Pu., in 
place of C. G. McMurray. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 3. 1919. 

Nora L. Pickering to be postmaster at Peckville, Pa., in place 
E N. L. Pickering. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

Nathaniel S. Byers to be postmaster at Perryopolis, Pa., in 
place of N. S. Byers. Incumbents commission expired Febru- 
ary 26, 1919. 

John Kehoe to be postmaster at Pittston, Pa., in place of 
J. Kehoe. Incumbent's commission expired December 22, 1918. 

Lewis Dilliner to be postmaster at Point Marion, Pa., in 
neco of L. Dilliner. Incumbent’s commission expired July 27, 
1918. 

Bartly P. McNulty to be postmaster at Ridgway, Pa., in place 
5 ae McNulty. Incumbents commission expired October 

5 z 

William A. Ketterer to be postmaster at Rochester, Pa., in 
place of W. A. Ketterer. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 25, 1919. 

Wiliam A. Furlong to be postmaster. at Roscoe, Pa., in place 
of w: A. Furlong. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

John Cashman to be postmaster at St. Marys, Pa., in place 
of J. Cashman. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1919. 

Ralph W. Simcox to be postmaster at Sandy Lake, Pa., in 
place of R. W. Simcox. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 26, 1919. 

William T. Benner to be postmaster at Saxton, Pa., in place 
15 Nae’ Benner. Incumbent's commission expired February 

1 

John J. Durkin to be postmaster at Scranton, Pa., in place of 
1512 Durkin. Incumbent's commission expired February 13, 

Origen K. Bingham to be — at Slippery. Rock, Pa., 
in place of O. K. Bingham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 26, 1919. 
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Alexander B. Grof to be postmaster at Somerset, Pa., in place 
of A. B. Grof. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1919. 

John J. Kinney to be postmaster at South Fork, Pa., in place 
of J. J. Kinney. Incumbent’s commission expired July 27, 1918. 

James W. Hutchinson to be postmaster at Springdale, Pa., in 
place of J. W. Hutchinson. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 27, 1918. 

Jesse S. Stambaugh to be postmaster at Spring Grove, Pa., 
in place of J. S. Stambaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 25, 1919. . 

Lewis W. Bechtel to be postmaster at Stowe, Pa., in place of 
L. Ne Bechtel. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1919. 

John F. Johnston to be postmaster at Strasburg, Pa., in place 
of J. F. Johnston. Incumbent's commission expired July 1, 1918. 

John M. Decker to be postmaster at Stroudsburg, Pa., in place 
of J. M. Decker. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 
1919. 

John E. Guthrie to be postmaster at Summerville, Pa., in place 
of J. E. Guthrie. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1919. 

Michael J. O'Connor to be postmaster at Trevorton, Pa., in 
place of M. J. O'Connor. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
1, 1918. 

Allen S. Garman to be postmaster at Tyrone, Pa., in place of 
15 85 Garman. Incumbent's commission expired February 26, 
1919. 

Lester N. Strickler to be postmaster at Vanderbilt, Pa., in 
place of L. N. Strickler. Incumbent's commission expired March 
8, 1919. 5 

Presley G. Katz to be postmaster at Verona, Pa., in place of 
P. G. Katz. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 1919. 

Henry R. Hummel to be postmaster at Watsontown, Pa., in 
place of H. R. Hummel. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
27, 1918. : 

Milton J. Porter to be postmaster at Wayne, Pa., in place of 
M. J. Porter. Incumbent’s commission expired September 23, 
1918. 

John W. Warehime to be postmaster at Waynesboro, Pa., in 
place of J. W. Warehime. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 22, 1919. 

Corbly K. Spragg to be postmaster at Waynesburg, Pa., in 
place of C. K. Spragg. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1918. 

Otis H. Davis to be postmaster at Wellsboro, Pa., in place 
of O. H. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 
1919. 

Granville L. Rettew to be postmaster at West Chester, Pa., 
in place of G. L. Rettew. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 11, 1918. 

Jacob T. Born to be postmaster at Wilmerding, Pa., in place 
5 4 T. Born. Incumbent's commission expired August 11, 
1918. 

Christian Henderson to be postmaster at Woodlawn, Pa., in 
place of C. Henderson. Incumbent's commission expired March 
3, 1919. 

Jacob L, Hershey to be postmaster at Youngwood, Pa., in 
place of J. L. Hershey. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 23, 1918. 

Helen L. Chaffee to be postmaster at Wesleyville, Pa. 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Emma C. Roseboro to be postmaster at Pomeroy, Pa. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 


Office 


John W. Kelly to be postmaster at Morris Run, Pa. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 
Lula Buffle to be postmaster at Lock No. 4, Pa. Office be- 


came presidential January 1, 1919. 
Lillian W. Davidson to be postmaster at Carmichaels, Pa. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1919. 
Nettie Beatty to be postmaster at Beatty, Pa. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1919. 
PORTO RICO. 


Nicolas Ortiz Lebron to be postmaster at Aibonito, Porto 
Rico. Office became presidential April 1, 1919. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Thomas F. Lenihan to be postmaster at Westerly, R. I., in 
place of J. A. Farrell, deceased. : 

Almira G. Blake to be postmaster at Ashaway, R. I. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Ruth A. Vars to be postmaster at Bradford, R. I., in place of 
R. A. Vars. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1919. 

James Mangan to be postmaster at Greystone, R. I., in place of 
J. Mangan. Incumbent's commission expired September 23, 1918. 


LVIII 
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Hartzell R. Birch to be postmaster at Kingston, R. I., in place 
of A. A. Greenman, resigned. 

E. W. Perry Greenman to be postmaster at Narragansett Pier, 
R. I., in place of E. W. P. Greenman. Incumbent’s commission 
expired February 20, 1919. 

John B. Sullivan to be postmaster at Newport, R. I., in place 
of J. B. Sullivan. Incumbent’s commission expired February 

, 1919. 

Francis Fagan to be postmaster at Pascoag, R. I., in place of 
F. Fagan. Incumbent's commission expired February 3, 1919. 

Thomas F. Cavanaugh to be postmaster at Woonsocket, R. I., 
in place of T. F. Cavanaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 16, 1918, 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Howard A. Littlejohn to be postmaster at Belton, S. C., in 
place of W. C. Clinkscales, resigned. x 

Toliver D. Earle to be postmaster at Landrum, S. C., in place 
of Rufus G. Durham, resigned. 

NM. Zella D. Abercrombie to be postmaster at McCormick, 
S. C., in place of A. A. Stuart, resigned. i 

Josephine B. Pelzer to be postmaster at Pelzer, S. C., in place 
of Landrum Padgett, deceased. 

Ben Harper to be postmaster at Seneca, S. C., in place of J. T. 
Lawrence, resigned. 

Andrew P. Burgess to be postmaster at Summerton, S. C., in 
place of Ellison Capers, deceased. 

Stella R. Nelson to be postmaster at Ridgeway, S. C., in place 
of Inez H. Whitlock, declined. 

Charles R. Calhoun to be postmaster at Greenwood, S. C., in 
place of G. B. Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
19, 1918. ` 

David H. Taylor to be postmaster at Cameron, S. C. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Estella S. Herndon to be postmaster at Eutawville, S. C. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Loka W. Rigby to be postmaster at Moncks Corner, S. C. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Alva K. Lorenz to be postmaster at Aiken, S. C., in place of 
A. K. Lorenz. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1919. i 

Benjamin J. Hammet to be postmaster at Blackville, S. C., in 
place of B. J. Hammet. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 22, 1919. 

Tolbert D. McLaurin to be postmaster at Clio, S. C., in place 
4 T. D. McLaurin. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 
1919. 

James A. Parler to be postmaster at Elloree, S. C., in place of 
J. A. Parler. Incumbent's commission expired October 21, 1918. 

John W. Peeples, jr., to be postmaster at Estill, S. C., in place 
o 38 Peeples, jr. Incumbent's commission expired January 

1919. 

John A. Chase to be postmaster at Florence, S. C., in place of 
J. A. Chase. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1919. 

T. P. MeLeod to be postmaster at Hartsville, S. C., in place 
of T. P. McLeod. Incumbent's commission expired July 24, 1918. 

James H. Bodie to be postmaster at Leesville, S. C., in place 
1 5 H. Bodie. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 

Frank George to be postmaster at Lexington, S. C., in place of 
F. George. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1919. 

Clarence D. Cooper to be postmaster at Mayesville, S. C., in 
place of C. D. Cooper. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1919. : 

George B. Stackhouse to be postmaster at Mullins, S. C., in 
place of G. B. Stackhouse. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 30, 1919. 

Bernard B. James to be postmaster at Union, S. G., in place 
of B. B. James. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
12, 1919. 

David Duncan to be postmaster at Whitmire, S. C., in place 
12 Duncan. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 

Bruce K. Arnold to be postmaster at Woodruff, S. C., in place 
of B. K. Arnold. Incumbent's commission expired August 1, 
1917. 

John W. Geraty to be postmaster at Yonges Island, S. C., in 
place of J. W. Geraty. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 12, 1919. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 


John D. Evans to be postmaster at Alpena, S. Dak., in place 
of H. H. Hatch, resigned. 

Leroy A. Gage to be postmaster at Bryant, S. Dak., in place 
of E. J. Dunn, resigned. 
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Arthur D. Flagg to be postmaster at Buffalo, S. Dak., in 
place of C. L. Brady, removed. 

Marjorie A. Slemmons to be postmaster at Canistota (Iate 
Canastota), S. Dak., in place of G. C. H. Kortboth, resigned. 

Herman F. Mettler to be postmaster at Colome, S. Dak., in 
place of OC. W. Marley, resigned. 

John R. Fegan to be postmaster at Edgemont, S. Dak., in 
place of J. W. Applegate, resigned. 

Alma J. McCormack to be postmaster at Faith, S. Dak., in 
place of C. S. Engler, resigned. 

Mabel H. Godron to be postmaster at Gary, S. Dak., in place 
of Julius Palmer, resigned. . 

Ruth M. Dahlen to be postmaster at Oldham, S. Dak., in place 
of C. P. Dahlen, resigned. 

Clarence E. Archer to be postmaster at Plankinton, S. Dak., 
in place of J. T. Doyle, removed. 

Charles H. West to be postmaster at Presho, S. Dak., in place 
of J. C. Borcherding, resigned. 

Frank Morrow to be postmaster at Pukwana, S. Dak., in place 
of J. A. Stansky, resigned. 

Rose B. Flahart to be postmaster at White Lake, S. Dak., in 
place of A. A. Closson, resigned. 

Hiram J. Hobart to be postmaster at Woonsocket, S. Dak., in 
place of H. J. Hobart. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 25, 1919: 

Martin M. Judge to be postmaster at Webster, S. Dak., in place 
of M. M. Judge. Incumbent's commission expired September 30, 
1918. l 

Vietor M. Dalthorp to be postmaster at Volga, S. Dak., in 
place of V. M. Dalthorp. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1919. 

Demetrious S. Billington to be postmaster at Spearfish, S. 
Dak., in place of D. S. Billington. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 29, 1918. 

Theodore B. Werner to be postmaster at Rapid City, S. Dak., 
in place of T. B. Werner. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 8, 1919. 

Albert J. Johnson to be postmaster at Murdo, S. Dak., in place 
of A. J. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1919. 

John T. McCullen to be postmaster at Miller, S. Dak., in place 
of J. T. MeCullen. Incumbent's commission expired February 
25, 1919. 

William Lowe to be postmaster at Madison, S. Dak., in place of 
W. Lowe. Incumbent’s commission expired July 16, 1918. 

John L. Davis to be postmaster at Letcher, S. Dak., in place 
of J. L. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Linville Miles to be postmaster at Langford, S. Dak., in place 
of L. Miles. Incumbent's commission expired January 25, 1919. 

Anton Koch to be postmaster at Isabel, S. Dak., in place of 
A. Koeh. Incumbent’s commission expired October 1, 1918. 

Patrick H. Murphy to be postmaster at Henry, S. Dak., in 
place of P. H. Murphy. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 20, 1919. $ 

Emma K. Biehn to be postmaster at Gregory, S. Dak., in 
place of E. K. Biehn. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

Anthony J. Littig to be postmaster at Flandreau, S. Dak., in 
place of A. J. Littig. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1918. 

George F. Davis to be postmaster at Estelline, S. Dak., in 
place of G. F. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 25, 1919. 

Edward H. White to be postmaster at Castlewood, S. Dak., 
in place of E. H. White. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 19, 1918. 

Leslie I. Bingham to be postmaster at Bison, S. Dak., in place 
of L. I. Bingham. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 
1919. 

Hattie L. Meyer to be postmaster at Florence, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Calista M. Hall to be postmaster at Harrold, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Rhoda S. Owen to be postmaster at Vienna, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Johan W. Rydell to be postmaster at Rosholt, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 

Lena Salomo to be postmaster at Orient, S. Dak. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

TENNESSEE. 

Franklin Abernathy to be postmaster at Tracy City, Tenn., 
in place of W. C. Abernathy, resigned. 

Alson C. Patton to be postmaster at Bells, Tenn., in place 
of G. W. Bell, resigned. 


Fannie J. Branch to be postmaster at Colliersville, Tenn., in 
place of R. L. Strong, resigned. 

Ulysses S. Rose to be postmaster at Crossville, Tenn., in 
place of W. A. Hamby, resigned. 

James E. Nelms to be postmaster at Kingsport, Tenn., in 
place of W. D. Kyle, resigned. 

James R. Jetton to be postmaster at Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
in place of M. G. Elliott, deceased. 

Lucille M. Stanley to be postmaster at Tiptonville, Tenn., in 
place of Lucille Morris. Name changed by marriage, 

Joseph W. Nichols to be postmaster at Trenton, Tenn., in 
place of J. W. Nichols. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 12, 1919. ` 

George W. Phebus, jr., to be postmaster at Union City, Tenn., 


‘in place of G. W. Phebus, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 


February 12, 1919. 

William E. Snodgrass to be postmaster at Spring City, Tenn., 
in place of W. E. Snodgrass. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1919. 

John L. Nowlin to be postmaster at Sparta, Tenn., in place of 
J. L. Nowlin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 1919. 

Mamie E. Perkins to be postmaster at Selmer, Tenn., in place 
5 aoe Perkins. Incumbent’s commission expired September 

i 5 

Robert B. Schoolfield to be postmaster at Pikeville, Tenn., in 
place of R. B. Schoolfield, Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 25, 1917. 

Benjamin F. Grisham to be postmaster at Newbern, Tenn., in 
piace 25 F. Grisham. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 

er 1, g 

William P. Chandler to be postmaster at Knoxville, Tenn., in 
place of W. P. Chandler. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 25, 1918. 

Eugene F. Allen to be postmaster at Ashland City, Tenn., in 
place of E. F. Allen. Incumbent's commission expired June 
24, 1918. 

Cobey D. Carmack to be postmaster at Columbia, Tenn., in 
place of E. W. Carmack. Incumbent's commission expired 
July 15, 1918. 

John B. Dow to be postmaster at Cookeville, Tenn., in place 
of J. B. Dow. Incumbent’s commission expired October 1, 1918. 

Fred P. Darwin to be postmaster at Dayton, Tenn., in place 
of F. P. Darwin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 12, 
1919. 

Johnathan L. Haynes to be postmaster at Decherd, Tenn., in 
place of J. L. Haynes. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1918. 

John T. Patten to be postmaster at Dickson, Tenn., in place 
of J. T. Patten. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1919. { 

Daniel M. Brumit to be.postmaster at Elizabethton, Tenn., in 
place of D. M. Brumit. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 15, 1919. 

George P. Atchison to be postmaster at Erin, Tenn., in place of 
G. P. Atchison. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1918. 3 

Samuel W. McKinney to be postmaster at Etowah, Tenn., in 
paaa S. W. McKinney. Incumbent’s commission expired May 

„ 1917. 

Thomas P. Rucker to be postmaster at Franklin, Tenn., in 
pinco of T. P. Rucker. Incumbent’s commission expired June 29, 
1918. 

Kate Penn to be postmaster at Kenton, Tenn., in place of K. 
Penn. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 1918. 

Florie W. Landress to be postmaster at Signal Mountain, 
Tenn. Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Hugh G. Haworth to be postmaster at New Market, Tenn 
Office became presidential April 1, 1917. 

James J. Darnell to be postmaster at Morrison, Tenn, Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

James M. Gresham to be postmaster at Smyrna, Tenn. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Ben G. Mason to be postmaster at Prospect Station, Tenn. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1919. 

George W. Bosham to be postmaster at Bethel Springs, Tenn, 
Office became presidential January 1, 1919. 

Gilbert A. Sipes to be postmaster at Adamsville, Tenn. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 

TEXAS 


Barnett N. Jarrell to be postmaster at Temple, Tex., in place 
of Alex Dienst, removed. 

J. Philomel Cox to be postmaster at Sierra Blanca, Tex., in 
place of E. M. Love, deceased. 

Era M. Dellinger to be postmaster at Annona, Tex., in place of 
C. P. Giddens. Office became presidential April 1, 1917, 
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Angus G. Vick to be postmaster at Belton, Tex., in place of 
A. F. Ferguson, removed. 

Edith M. Dudley to be postmaster at Brackettville, Tex., in 
place of J. R. De Witt, resigned. 

Robert A, Smith to be postmaster at Carlton, Tex., in place 
of J. D. Stevens, resigned. 

William H. Carpenter to be postmaster at Comanche, Tex., in 
place of F. J. Reese, removed. 

Robert H. Davanay to be postmaster at Cross Plains, Tex., 
in place of J. H. Shackelford, resigned. 

Kenneth W. Alger to be postmaster at Crystal City, Tex., in 
place of W. J. Smith, resigned. 

Andrew B. Carder to be postmaster at Electra, Tex., in place 
of R. W. Riddels, resigned. 

O. Waldo Williams, jr., to be postmaster at Fort Stockton, 
Tex., in place of Elias Barry, resigned. 

Nathan E. Porter to be postmaster at Gladewater, Tex., in 
place of J. V. Bradley, resigned. 

Vincent V. Urban to be postmaster at Hempstead, Tex., in 
place of S. B. Boulware, removed. 

Samuel L. Erwin to be postmaster at Honey Grove, Tex., in 
place of S. H. Gardner, resigned. 

Sam H. Lane to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Tex., in place 
of C. A. Lawler. Incumbent’s commission expired April 27, 1918. 

Crown Dickson to be postmaster at Kilgore, Tex., in place 
of Andrew Barton, deceased. 

Charles A. Hall to be postmaster at La Porte, Tex., in place of 
W. T. Hall, resigned. 

Oscar W. Gallman to be postmaster at Longview, Tex., in place 
of R. G. Brown, sr., deceased. 

Roger W. Bass to be postmaster at Mart, Tex., in place of J. G. 
Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired December 1, 

J. Marshall Bonds to be postmaster at Morgan, Tex., in place 
of Will Ligon, removed. 

William P. Stockton to be postmaster at Plainview, Tex., in 
place of B. O. Sanford, resigned. 

Dandridge A. Bibb to be postmaster at Port Neches, Tex., in 
place of E. H. Daniel, resigned. 

George A. Barnett to be postmaster at Post, Tex., in place of 
Mark Hardin, resigned. 

Herman Beyer to be postmaster at Rosenberg, Tex., in place of 
S. R. Heard, resigned. 

Robert H. McCormick to be postmaster at Weimar, Tex., in 
place of M. R. Allen, deceased. 

Oswald Garrett to be postmaster at Wharton, Tex., in place 
of T. J. Abell, deceased. 

Charles F. Butts to be postmaster at Willis, Tex., in place 
of Clinton Bybee, deceased. 

William A. Smith to be postmaster at Gatesville, Tex., in 
place of W. A. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1919. 

John R. Folkes to be postmaster at Giddings, Tex., in place 
of J. R. Folkes. Incumbent’s commission expired July 17, 1918. 

Virgil E. Todd to be postmaster at Gilmer, Tex., in place of 
V. E. Todd. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1919. 

John T. Cox to be postmaster at Graesbeck, Tex., in place of 
J. T. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 1919. 

James T. Tarlton to be postmaster at Gunter, Tex., in place 
10 1 . T. Tarlton. Incumbent's commission expired January 22, 
1919. 

Dyson L. Lunn to be postmaster at Humble, Tex., in place of 
D, L. Lunn. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 1919. 

Tilman L. D. Richardson to be postmaster at Jourdanton, 
Tex., in place of T. L. D. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 22, 1919. 

Charles T. MeConnico to be postmaster at Kerens, Tex., in 
place of ©. T. McConnico. Incumbents commission expired 
December 29, 1918. 

Mary K. Hartson to be postmaster at Kyle, Tex., in place of 
M. K. Hartson. Incumbent’s commission expired February 15, 
1919. 

Albert H. Wolfe to be postmaster at Ladonia, Tex., in place of 
A. H. Wolfe. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 1919. 

George D, Zivley to be postmaster at Lampasas, Tex., in place 
of G. D. Zivley. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 
1919. 

Jerry N. Worsham to be postmaster at Laredo, Tex., in place 
oa N. Worsham. Incumbent’s commission expired August 19, 
1 k 

Walter C. Blalock to be postmaster at Linden, Tex., in place 
ae C. Blalock. Incumbent’s commission expired January 22, 

Horace C. Blalock to be postmaster at Marshall, Tex, in place 
2 C. Blalock. Incumbent’s commission expired January 80, 


Cicero Harper to be postmaster at Moran, Tex., in place of 
OC. Harper. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 1919. 

Hattie M. Culpepper to be postmaster at Palmer, Tex., in place 
2. et Culpepper. Incumbent’s commission expired October 

Bessie L. Rorex to be postmaster at Panhandle, Tex., in place 
7 = L. Rorex. Incumbent's commission expired December 29, 


Augustus G. Hubbard to be postmaster at Paris, Tex., in place 
4 = G. Hubbard. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 
Horace B. Cooper to be postmaster at Quinlan, Tex., in place 
of H. B. Cooper. Incumbent's commission expired January 22, 


William E. Bellah to be postmaster at Saint Jo, Tex., in place 
vane E. Bellah. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 

James L. Crawford to be postmaster at San Benito, Tex., in 
place of J. a Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 12, 19 

William 15 Jackman to be postmaster at San Marcos, Tex., in 
place of W. T. Jackman. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 25, 1918. 

James L. Sandel to be postmaster at Saratoga, Tex., in place 
s J. L. Sandel. Incumbent’s commission expired January 4, 

19. 

Ernest G. Keese to be postmaster at Stamford, Tex., in place 
cg G. Keese. Incumbent’s commission expired December 29, 
1918. 

Joseph W. Singleton to be postmaster at Waxahachie, Tex., 
in place of J. W. Singleton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1919, 

Annie H. Hughes to be postmaster at Woodville, Tex., in place 
of Annie Stryker. Name changed by marriage. 

Paul L. Alexander to be postmaster at Lamesa, Tex., in place 
of P. L. Alexander. Incumbent's commission expired January 
12, 1919. 

Betty Ramey to be postmaster at Mathis, Tex., in place of 
Betty Matthews. Name changed by marriage. 

Becton G. Edwards to be postmaster at Forney, Tex., in place 
of B. C. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
4, 1919. 

Charles H. Cmajdalka to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Tex., 
in place of C. H. Cmajdalka. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

Eugene A. Shelton to be postmaster at El Paso, Tex., in place 
of E. A. Shelton. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Sam H. Little to be postmaster at Eagle Lake, Tex., in place 
of S. H. Little. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1919. 

Samuel H. Bell to be postmaster at Deport, Tex., in place of 
S. H. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 29, 1918. 

Aubrey L. Banks to be postmaster at Denton, Tex., in place 
of A. L. Banks. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1919. 

Jefferson A. Davis to be postmaster at Dawson, Tex., in place 
5 2 A. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 

18. 

Georgie B. Welch to be postmaster at Corpus Christi, Tex., in 
place of G. B. Welch. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 
ary 25, 1919. 

Charles J. Debenport to be postmaster at Commerce, Tex,, in 
place of C. J. Debenport. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 19, 1918. 

Charles F. Goodman to be postmaster at Collinsville, Tex., in 
piaco ot C. F. Goodman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 

Ben H. Pittman to be postmaster at Coleman, Tex., in place 
72 H. Pittman. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 

Thomas A. Boothe to be postmaster at Cleveland, Tex., in 
2 1 55 T. A. Boothe. Incumbent's commission expired July 

1 

Currie C. Powell to be postmaster at Clarendon, Tex., in place 
of C. C. Powell. Incumbent's commission expired February 11, 
1919. 

Ransom A. St. John to be postmaster at Cisco, Tex., in place 
of 35 A. St. John. Incumbent's commission expired October 
21, 1918. 

Bryant H. McKinnon, jr., to be postmaster at Canton, Tex., 
in place of B. H. McKinnon, jr. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 4, 1919. 

Robert G. Bransom to be postmaster at Burleson, Tex., in 
place of R. G. Bransom. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1919. 
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A. Burton Reagan to be postmaster at Brady, Tex., in place of 


A. B. Reagan. Incumbent's commission expired October 24, 
1918. 

Edwin Forrest, jr, to be postmaster at Blum, Tex, in place of 
Edwin Forrest, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 29, 1918. 

Charles A. Taylor to be postmaster at Bertram, Tex., in place 
of C. A. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired March 8, 1919. 

Jack Dies to be postmaster at Beaumont, Tex. in place of 
Jack Dies. Incumbent's commission expired February 15, 1919. 

Robert E. Rankin to be postmaster at Abilene, Tex., in place 
of R. E. Rankin. Incumbent's commission expired October 21, 
1918. 

James E. Davis to be postmaster at Bullard, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1918. 

Lonnie Childs to be postmaster at Fairfield, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

William F. Miller to be postmaster at Happy, Tex. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Robert N. McMullen to be postmaster at Huntington, Tex. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1948. 

Hugh R. Park to be postmaster at Krum, Tex. Office became 
presidential October 1, 1918. 

Tom W. Shank to be postmaster at Winona, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

May E. Perry to be postmaster at Carlsbad, Tex. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1918. 

Roger Q. Kennedy to be postmaster at Elkhart, Tex. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 


UTAH. 


George F. Olson to be postmaster at Fairview, Utah, in place 
of Scerinda Rasmussen, resigned. 

James F. Day to be postmaster at Fillmore, Utah, in place 
of La V. K. Day, removed. 

Furnessia A. LeCheminant to be postmaster at Garfield, Utah, 
in place of W. W. LeCheminant, resigned. 

Linda Bardsley to be postmaster at Gunnison, Utah, in place 
of Linda Bardsley. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

Daniel McMillan to be postmaster at Heber, Utah, in place of 
Daniel McMillan. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1, 
1919. 

Lauritz P. Nelson to be postmaster at Mount Pleasant, Utah, 
in place of L. P. Nelson. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 22, 1919. 

Francis J. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Park City, Utah, 
in place of F. J. McLaughlin. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 8, 1919. 

Henry W. Wadley to be postmaster at Pleasant Grove, Utah, 
in place of H. W. Wadley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 1, 1919. 

George A. Zabriskie to be postmaster at Springville, Utah, in 
place of G. A. Zabriskie. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 22, 1918. 5 

Charles L. Countryman to be postmaster at Bingham Canyon, 
Utah, in place of C. L. Countryman. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 3, 1919. 

Walter K. Granger to be postmaster at Cedar City, Utah, in 
place of W. K. Granger. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 22, 1919. 

VERMONT. 


George W. Gorman to be postmaster at Barre, Vt., in place of 
G. W. Gorman. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1919. 

Daniel H. Cray to be postmaster at Bellows Falls, Vt., in place 
of D. H. Cray. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1919. 

Frederick L. Smith to be postmaster at Brandon, Vt., in place 
of F. L. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Clement A. Burnham to be postmaster at Bristol, Vt., in place 
of C. A. Burnham. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1919. f 

James E. Burke to be postmaster at Burlington, Vt., in place 
of J. E. Burke. Incumbent’s commission expired February 20, 
1919. 

Edward Dunn to be postmaster at Castleton, Vt., in place of 
Edward Dunn. Incumbent’s commission expired July 6, 1918. 

James A. Donahue to be postmaster at Essex Junction, Vt., 
In place of J. A. Donahue. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1919. 

John J. Gallagher to be postmaster at Hardwick, Vt., in place 
of J. J. Gallagher. Incumbent's commission expired February 
13, 1919. 


George W. Pierce to be postmaster at Lyndonville, Vt., in 
place of G. W. Pierce. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 29, 1918. 

Henry B. Parkhurst, jr., to be postmaster at North Troy, Vt., 
in place of H. B. Parkhurst, jr. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 15, 1919. 

Moses E. Leary to be postmaster at Richmond, Vt., in place 
of M. E. Leary. Incumbent’s commission expired July 8, 1918. 

James A. Cannon to be postmaster at Rochester, Vt., in place 
5 rf A. Cannon. Incumbent's commission expired March 8, 
1919. 

Hugh A. Sherlock to be postmaster at South Royalston, Vt., 
in place of H. A. Sherlock. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 8, 1919. 

John H. Wood.to be postmaster at Wallingford, Vt., in place 
of J. H. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired July 6, 1918. 

George E. Randall to be postmaster at Wells River, Vt., in 
p ees G. E. Randall. Incumbent’s commission expired July 


Rodger Dwyer to be postmaster at West Rutland, Vt., in place 
of Rodger Dwyer. Incumbent’s commission expired July 6, 1918. 

David P. Mackenzie to be postmaster at Island Pond, Vt., in 
place of D. P. Mackenzie. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 30, 1919. 

VIRGINIA. 

Otis M. Joyner to be postmaster at Courtland, Va., in place 
of B. A. Williams, resigned. 

D. Taylor Martin to be postmaster at East Radford, Va., in 


place of G. A. Sullivan, removed. 


“Charles FG 1 
es F. Cummins to be r at Fairfax, Va., in 
place of C. E. Wiley, resigned. i 

David G. Snodgrass to be postmaster at Meadowview, Va., 
in place of H. C. Browning, removed. 

George L. Bane to be postmaster at Narrows, Va., in place 
of ©. H. Johnson, resigned. 

Katherine T. Maclin to be postmaster at North Emporia, Va., 
in place of J. E. Everette, resigned. ‘ 

Eugene A, Hyde to be postmaster at Saltville, Va., in place 
of J. B. Perfater, resigned. 

Myrtle B. Sage to be postmaster at Toms Creek, Va., in place 
of F. G. Johnson, resigned. 

Robert P. Cummings to be postmaster at Abingdon, Va., in 
place of R. P. Cummings. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 18, 1919. i 

Walter Fauntleroy to be postmaster at Altavista, Va., in 
place of Walter Fauntleroy. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 2, 1919. 

Thurston W. Richardson to be postmaster at Bedford, Va., 
in place of T. W. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired January 26, 1919. 

woce 5 — Reid OP prr at Big Stone Gap, Va., in 
place o . . Incumbents commission expired 
tember 30, 1918. me 

Wirt Dunlap to be postmaster at Blacksburg, Va., in place 
3 nba Dunlap. Incumbent's commission expired February 

Clarence W. Garrett to be postmaster at Bowling Green, Va., 
in place of C. W. Garrett. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 26, 1919. 

John W. Kellam to be postmaster at Onley, Va., in place of 
— 5 Kellam. Incumbent's commission expired January 4, 

Thomas S. Burwell to be postmaster at Lexington, Va., in 
pinca os T. S. Burwell. Incumbent's commission expired July 

Frank L. Sublett to be postmaster at Harrisonburg, Va., in 
place of F. L. Sublett. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 12, 1919. 

Boyd Boggess to be postmaster at Richlands, Va., in place 
5 Boggess. s commission expired October 21, 

James W. Sibert to be postmaster at Winchester, Va., in place 
of cot b Sibert. Incumbents commission expired December 
22, 

Alexander S. Hamilton to be postmaster at Warrenton, Va., 
in place of A. S. Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
June 18, 1918. 

William H. Maffett to be postmaster at Vienna, Va., in place 
of 755 * Maffett. Incumbent's commission expired January 
26, 1919. 

Augustus B. Buchanan to be postmaster at Tazewell, Va., 
in place of A. B. Buchanan. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 26, 1919. 


Reuben M. Beazley to be postmaster at Ettrick, Va., in place 
resigned. 


1919. 
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Charles N. Davidson to be postmaster at Stonega, Va., it 
place of C. N. Davidson. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1919. 

Samuel M. Donald to be postmaster at Staunton, Va., in place 
of S. M. Donald. Incumbent's commission expired July 25, 1918. 

Robert J. Northington to be postmaster at South Hill, Va., in 
place of R. J. Northington. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 16, 1918. 

Levi B. Davis to be postmaster at Roanoke, Va., in place of 
L. B. Dayis. Incumbent’s commission expired February 13, 
1919. 

Henry C. Humphrey to be postmaster at Remington, Va., in 
place of H. C. Humphrey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
i January 13, 1919. 

Jasper W. H. Lawford to be postmaster at Pocahontas, Va., 
in place of J. W. H. Lawford. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 19, 1918. 

John W. Anderson to be postmaster at Pennington Gap, Va., 
in place of J. W. Anderson. Incumbent's commission expired 
August 25, 1918. 

Charles C. King to be postmaster at Pearisburg, Va., in place 
of C. C. King. Incumbent’s commission expired October 21, 
1918. 

Leslie N. Ligon to be postmaster at Pamplin, Va., in place of 
L. N. Ligon. Incumbent’s commission expired October 22, 1918. 

Edward E. Miles to be postmaster at Onancock, Va., in place 
of E. E. Miles. Incumbent's commission expired March 1, 1919. 

Charlie F. Kitts to be at North Tazewell, Va., in 
pace 3 ©. F. Kitts. Incumbents commission expired August 
19, 1918. 

Laura L. Keeler to be postmaster at Middleburg Va., in place of 
L. L. Keeler. Incumbent's commission expired January 13, 1919. 

George J. Russell to be postmaster at Marshall, Va., in place 
7 — J. Russell. Incumbent's commission expired October 16, 

George C. Carter to be postmaster at Leesburg, Va., in place of 
G. C. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expired August 19, 1918. 

Asa A. Ferguson to be postmaster at Lebanon, Va., in place of 
8 Fa Ferguson. Incumbent’s commission expired August 19, 

John L. Pulley to be postmaster at Ivor, Va., in place of J. L. 
Pulley. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 1919. 

Aut B. Dye to be postmaster at Honaker, Va., in place of A. B. 
Dye. Incumbent’s commission expired August 19, 1918. 

Charles F. Ratliff to be postmaster at Floyd, Va., in place of 
L. F. Ratliff. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 1919. 

Frederick A. Lewis to be postmaster.at Emporia, Va., in place 
1 2 75 A. Lewis. Incumbent's commission expired September 16, 

Albert N. Cocks to be postmaster at Disputanta, Va., in place 
3 N. Cocks. Incumbent's commission expired February 20, 

John S. Snavely to be postmaster at Chilhowie, Va., in place 
F J. S. Snavely. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

Maurice A. Garrison to be postmaster at Cape Charles, Va., 
in place of M. A. Garrison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 13, 1919, 

William A. Byerly to be postmaster at Bridgewater, Va., in 
place of W. A. Byerly. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 30, 1919. 

Margaret P. C. Smith to be postmaster at Yorktown, Va. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1919. 

Robert L. Aycock to be postmaster at Penniman, Va. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1919. 

Samuel T. Dove to be postmaster at Accotink, Va. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1919. 


WASHINGTON. 


Louis H. Gurnsey to be postmaster at Addy, Wash., in place 
of P. L. Paulsen, resigned. 

Eliza F. Head to be postmaster at Cathlamet, Wash., in place 
of Thomas R. Arnold, resigned. 

Arthur B. Cass to be postmaster at Connell, Wash., in place 
of J. E. Janosky, resigned. 

Jacob H. Berge to be postmaster at Davenport, Wash., in place 
of Charles A. Ramm, resigned. 

Vanira Chamberlin to be postmaster at Riverside, Wash., in 
place of H. T. Jones, resigned. 

Fred B. Goldsworthy to be postmaster at Rosalia, Wash., in 
place of R. P. Turnley, jr., deceased. 

Albert C. Sly to be postmaster at Stevenson, Wash., in place 
of Mae O. Gray, resigned. 

Bertram R. Sturm to be postmaster at Toppenish, Wash., in 
place of Leonard Talbott, deceased. 


ames H. Adams to be postmaster at Waitsburg, Wash., in 
ice of S. F. Patton, resigned. 

Robert O. Logsdon to be postmaster at Sprague, Wash., in 
place of Gertrude Cosgrove, declined. 

Christian Hansen to be postmaster at Kirkland, Wash., in 
place of H. C. Dahlby, resigned. 

William A. Lancaster to be postmaster at Fort Casey, Wash. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Mae C. Cook to be postmaster at Fort Flagler, Wash. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

John J. Carney to be postmaster at Aberdeen, Wash., in place 
of J. J. Carney. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 

19. 

Calvin W. Stewart to be postmaster at Tacoma, Wash., in 
place of C. W. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1919. 

William Rouse to be postmaster at Stanwood, Wash., in place 
of William Rouse. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1919. 

Fenton Smith to be postmaster at South Bend, Wash., in 
place of Fenton Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 13, 1919. 

James H. McCourt to be postmaster at Sequin, Wash., in place 
of J. H. McCourt. Incumbent's commission expired February 
13, 1919. 

Charles E. Hancock to be postmaster at Selah, Wash., in place 
of C. E. Hancock. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
15, 1919. 

Nelson Murray to be postmaster at Roy, Wash., in place of 
Nelson Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired February 25, 
1919. 

George T. Heslin to be postmaster at Newport, Wash., in 
place of G. T. Hestin. Incumbent's commission expired January 
22, 1919. 

William E. Palmer to be postmaster at Naches, Wash., in 
place of W. E. Palmer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1919. 

Constance G. Clark to be postmaster at Montesano, Wash., in 
pare of C. G. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired February 

1919. 

Duncan L. Beckes to be postmaster at Lynden, Wash., in place 
mI L. Beckes. Incumbent's commission expired February. 15, 

Talleyrand Bratton to be postmaster at Goldendale, Wash., in 
place of Talleyrand Bratton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 24, 1918. 

Edward J. Byrne to be postmaster at Garfield, Wash., in place 
of E. J. Byrne. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 1919. 

William F. Roberts, jr., to be postmaster at Elma, Wash., in 
place of W. F. Roberts, jr. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 12, 1919. 

Lawrence N. Sill to be postmaster at Coupeville, Wash., in 
place of L. N. Sill. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

Roger E. Williams to be postmaster at Concrete, Wash., in 
place = R. E. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
3, 1919. 

Stonewall J. Craig to be postmaster at Clarkston, Wash., in 
place of S. J. Craig. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
22, 1919. 

Elmer McBroom to be postmaster at Chehalis, Wash., in place 
of Elmer McBroom. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
15, 1919. 

William R. Whitlock to be postmaster at Black Diamond, 
Wash., in place of W. R. Whitlock. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 8, 1919. 

George D. Shannon to be postmaster at Anacortes, Wash., in 
place of G. D. Shannon. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 11, 1919. 

John F. Moyer to be postmaster at College Place, Wash. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1919. 

WEST VIRGENIA. 

Emery C. Queen to be postmaster at Berkeley Springs, W. Va., 
in place of W. Jack Hunter, resigned. 

Francis M. Peters to be postmaster at Bluefield, W. Va., in 
place of Floyd J. Brown, deceased. 

Harry Brooke to be postmaster at Bridgeport, W. Va., in place 
of William M. Davis, resigned. 

Henry S. Percival to be postmaster at Holden, W. Va., in 
place of Bertha W. Smith, declined. 

Ethel M. Zimmerman to be eee at MeMechen, W. Va., 
in place of Otis M. Carroll, resigned. 

Gaylord E. Berry to be postmaster at Madison, W. Va., in 
place of Henry M. Walker, resigned. 
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Walter E. Stout to be postmaster at Parkersburg, W. Va., 
in place of Simms Powell, remoyed. 

Worth D. McClung to be postmaster at Richwood, W. Va., 
in place of Fred Amick, resigned. 

William A. Burgess to be postmaster at Saint Albans, W. Va., 
in place of Guy F. McComas, resigned. 

Arthur J. Duncan to be postmaster at Fayetteville, W. Va., 
in place of A. D. Smith, jr., resigned. 

' James B. Ballard to be postmaster at Dunbar, W. Va. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1918. 

| Edward P. Boggess to be postmaster at Lumberport, W. Va. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

| Hardin D. Carroll to be postmaster at Mason Town, W. Va. 
Office became presidential April 1, 1918, 

William A. Stackpole to-be postmaster at Pine Grove, W. Va., 
Office became presidential July 1, 1918. 

Abner Nut Harris to be postmaster at Thorpe, W. Va. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1917. 

Hayes Sapp to ba postmaster at Newburg, W. Va., in place 
of Hayes Sapp. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1919. 

Alex L. Hatfield to be postmaster at Matewan, W. Va., in 
place of A. L. Hatfield. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 26, 1919. 

James F. Beatty to be postmaster at Mannington, W. Va, in 
place of J. F. Beatty. Incumbent's commission expired*Jan- 
uary 12, 1919. 

William G. Bayliss to be postmaster at Macdonald, W. Va., 
in place of W. G. Bayliss. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 16, 1918. 

Fred S. Hathaway to be postmaster at Grantsville, W. Va., in 
place of F. S. Hathaway. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1919. 

Owen J. King to be postmaster at Elkins, W. Va., in place of 
O. J. King. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 1918. 

C. Forrest Hull to be postmaster at Durbin, W. Va., in place 
of C. F. Hull. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1919. 

George H. Merchant to be postmaster at Cairo, W. Va., in 
place of G. H. Merchant. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 4, 1919. 

Robert G. Oxley to be postmaster at Athens, W. Va., in place 
of R. G. Oxley. Incumbent’s commission expired February 15, 
1919. 

William N. Cole to be postmaster at Williamson, W. Va., in 
place of W. N. Cole. Incumbent’s commission expired. August 
19, 1918. 

William W. Irwin to be postmaster at Wheeling, W. Va., in 
place of W. W. Irwin. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 22, 1918. 

Charles Lively to be postmaster at Weston, W. Va., in place of 
eee Lively. Inecumbent’s commission expired December 29, 
1918. 

Daniel J. Moran to be postmaster at Thomas, W. Va., in 
pra ae D. J. Moran. Incumbent's commission expired March 

„1919. 

Robert E. Hedrick to be postmaster at Franklin, W. va. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1919. 

Andrew J. Taylor to be postmaster at Ansted, W. Va. Office 
became presidential January 1, 1919. 

Morgan T. Morrison to be postmaster at Sutton, W. Va., in 
place of M. T. Morrison. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 15, 1919. x 

Margaret McGugin to be postmaster at Ravenswood, W. Va., 
in place of Margaret McGugin. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired February 4, 1919. 

Frederick H. Mahey to be postmaster at Rainelle, W. Va., in 
place of F. H. Mahey. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 15, 1919. 

Phillip E. Nixon to be postmaster at Paw Paw, W. Va., in 
place of P. E. Nixon. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 15, 1919. * 

Turner A. Wamsley to be postmaster at Parsons, W. Va., in 
place of T. A. Wamsley. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 15, 1919. F 

James A. Pyles to be postmaster at New Martinsville, W. Va., 
in place of J. A. Pyles. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 26, 1919. 


WISCONSIN. 


Tracy M. Page to be postmaster at Bangor, Wis., in place of 
E. R. Peck, resigned. 

Carrie V. Richer to be postmaster at Delafield, Wis., in place 
of Annie W. Bartholomew, resigned. 

Charles A. L. Varney to be postmaster at Greenwood, Wis., 
in place of K. W. Baker, resigned. 


Ivy; R. Carman to be postmaster at Minocqua, Wis., in place 
of A. J. Bolger, removed. 

Peter Sievers to be postmaster at North Milwaukee, Wis., in 
place of William J. Tobin. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 24, 1918. . 

Libbe M. Bennett to be postmaster at Pewaukeo, Wis., ip 
place of Agnes Scholl, resigned. 

Thomas J. Bergen to be postmaster at Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
25 2 Or A; H. Long. Incumbent’s commission expired June 

John J. Kaiser to be postmaster at Stratford, Wis., in place 


of J. J. Kaiser. Incumbent’s commission expired February 13, 


1919. 

Howard J. Barry to be postmaster at Sun Prairie, Wis., in 
gt = H. J. Barry. Incumbent's commission expired March 
7 4 

Henry. B. Kaempfer to be postmaster at West Bend, Wis., in 
place of H. B. Kaempfer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 13, 1919. 

Albert A. Pagel to be postmaster at Schofield, Wis, Office 
became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Carrie’ A. Anderson to be postmaster at Weyerhauser, Wis. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1918. 

Charles J. Janisch to be postmaster at Waterloo, Wis., in 
place of C. J. Janisch. Incumbent's commission expired Febru- 


- ary-13,. 1919. 


Carrie M. Hogan to be postmaster at Turtle Lake, Wis., in 
pee C. M. Hogan. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

Robert A. Grignon to be postmaster at Suring, Wis., in place 
of R. A. Grignon. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 
1919. 

Herman A. Ohm to be postmaster at South Milwaukee, Wis., 
in place of H. A. Ohm. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1919. 

John Coppes to be postmaster at South Kaukauna, Wis., in 
place of J. Coppes. Incumbent's commission expired January 
26, 1919. 

John A. Stewart to be postmaster at Seymour, Wis., in place 
of 55 A. Stewart. Incumbent's commission expired Jenuary 5, 
1919. 

Frank J. Haas to be postmaster at Richland Center, Wis., in 
place of F. J. Haas. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
22, 1918. 

Francis H Metcalf to be postmaster at Reedsburg, Wis., in 
place “A F. H. Metcalf. Incumbent's commission expired October 
22, 1918. 

George H. Herzog to be postmaster at Racine, Wis., in place 
of G. H. Herzog. Incumbent’s commission expired February 13, 
1919. 

William F. Gruenewald to be postmaster at Oshkosh, Wis., in 
place of W. F. Gruenewald. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 26, 1919. 

Benjamin S. Shove to be postmaster at Onalaska, Wis., in 
place of B. S. Shove. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

William Denomie to be postmaster at Odanah, Wis., in place 
of W. Denomie. Incumbent's commission expired March 2, 
1919. 

Charles T. O’Brien to be postmaster at Necedah, Wis., in 
place of C. T. O’Brien. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 22, 1918. 

Levi Lane to be postmaster at Oconto Falls, Wis., in place 
of L. Lane. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 1919. 

Francis J. Eagan to be postmaster at Muscoda, Wis., in 
place of F. J. Eagan. Incumbent's commission expired October 
22, 1918. 

Asa H. Craig to be postmaster at Mukwonago, Wis., in place 
of A. H. Craig. Incumbent's commission expired October 22, 
1918, ; 


Edward F. Butler to be postmaster at Mosinee, Wis., in place 
of E. F. Butler. Incumbent’s commission expired February 13, 
1919. 

Nina M. Yeager to be postmaster at Montfort, Wis., in place 
of N. M. Frankland. Name changed by marriage. 

George Crawford to be postmaster at Mineral Point, Wis., 
in place of George Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 3, 1919. 

Thomas F. Powers to be postmaster at Mauston, Wis., in 
place of T. F. Powers. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 22, 1918. 

Dorothea Devlin to be postmaster at Loyal, Wis., in place of 
Dorothea Devlin. Incumbent’s commission expired October 21, 
1918. 
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Alexander Buchanan to be postmaster at Lakemills, Wis., in 
place of Alexander Buchanan. Incumbent's commission ex- 
Pired February 26, 1919. 


Michael J. Rice to be postmaster at Kewaunee, Wis., in place 


of M. J. Rice. Incumbent’s commission expired January 12, 
1918. 

Jeremiah J. Cunningham to be postmaster at Janesville, Wis., 
jin place of J. J. Cunningham. Ineumbent's commission ex- 
{pired March 10, 1918. 

William ‘Alexander to be postmaster at Hayward, Wis., in 
place of William Alexander. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 5, 1919. 

Francis M. Porter to be postmaster at Elkhorn, Wis., in place 
of F. M. Porter. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1919. 

Ida Englesby to be postmaster at Eleva, Wis., in place of Ida 
Englesby. Incumbent’s commission expired February 26, 1919. 

Christian A. Hoen to be postmaster at Edgerton, Wis., in place 
of C. A. Hoen. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1918. 

John A. Kuypers to be postmaster at De Pere, Wis., in place of 
5 A. Kuypers. Incumbent’s commission expired February 13, 
1919. 

Frank H. Kellner to be postmaster. at Denmark, Wis., in 
place of F. H. Kellner. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 26, 1919. 

John D. Burns to be postmaster at Colfax, Wis., in place of 
J. D. Burns. Incumbent’s commission expired August 11, 1918. 

Alexander W. Horn to be postmaster at Cedarburg, Wis., in 
2 of A. W. Horn. Incumbent's commission expired January 

, 1919. 

Thomas N. Curran to be postmaster at Campbellsport, Wis., in 
place of T. N. Curran. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 26, 1919. 

Andrew Crahen to be postmaster at Brooklyn, Wis., in place 
45 Andrew Crahen. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 

19. 

Edward Cody to be postmaster at Antigo, Wis., in place of 
1 Cody. Incumbent's commission expired January 26, 

19 

James E. Wall to be postmaster at Oxford, Wis. Office became 
presidential January 1, 1919. 


WYOMING. 


Ira S. Bowker to be postmaster at Newcastle, Wyo., 
of G. H, Greedy, resigned. 

Ruby E. Rimington to be postmaster at Guernsey, Wyo., in 
place of Ethel A. Berry, resigned 

Thomas H. Baxter to be postmaster at Jackson, Wyo., in place 
of Sara McKean, resigned. 

Alvah J. Macy to be postmaster at Moorcroft, Wyo., in place 
of C. E. Russell, resigned. 

Arlan W. Coons to be postmaster at Basin, Wyo., in place of 
1 Coons. Incumbent's commission expired February 25, 

John McNamara to be postmaster at Kemmerer, Wyo., in 
¡place of J. McNamara. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 27, 1918. 

Thomas W. Keenan to be postmaster at Pinebluff, Wyo., in 
place of T. W. Keenan. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 4, 1919. 

Sherman D. Canfield to be postmaster at Sheridan, Wyo., in 
pareat S. D. Canfield. Incumbent’s commission expired March 


in place 


CONFIRMATIONS. 

Hæecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 17, 1919. 

Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

H. Percival Dodge to be envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. 

SECRETARY OF EMBASSY on LEGATION. 
CLASS 2 


1 C. Bundy to be a 3 of embassy or legation of 
class 2 
CONSUL. 


CLASS 8. 
Keith Merrill to be consui of class 8. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY, 


Vernon A. Bullard to be United States attorney, district of 
Vermont. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Capt. Hilary P. Jones to be a rear admiral. 

Capt. Charles P. Plunkett to be a rear admiral. 

Cant. Richard H. Jackson to be a rear admiral for temporary 
service. 

Capt. Archibald H. Scales to be a rear admiral for temporary 
service. 

Capt. Victor Blue to be a rear admiral for temporary service. 

Capt. Frederic B. Bassett, jr., to be a rear admiral for tem- 
porary service. 

Capt. Joseph Strauss to be a rear admiral. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuorspay, July 17, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

Infinite and ever-blessed God, our Heavenly Father, we thank 
Thee for life and its manifold blessings; and we most earnestly 
pray that we may strive daily to honor and dignify our life 
in a faithful and conscientious service to Thee and our fellow 
men, In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: 

S. 2254. An act extending the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the White River at or near Forsyth, Mo. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment joint resolution of the following. title: 

H. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
extend invitations to other nations to send representatives to 
the world cotton conference to be held at New Orleans, La., 
October 13 to 16, 1919, inclusive. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED. 

Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 2254. An act extending the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the White River at or near Forsyth, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 
APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that this day they had presented to the President of the United 
States for his approval the following joint resolutions: 

H. J. Res. 65. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan tents for use at encampments held by veterans of 
the World War; and 

H. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive, for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, Tao Hung Chang and Zeng Tze Wong, 
citizens of China. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
reference of House joint resolution 57 be taken from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and referred 

The SPEAKER. That is not in order to-day, under 
special rule. 

Mr. GARLAND. Very well, I withdraw the request. 

SUNDRY ‘CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. The business before the House is the un- 
finished business from Tuesday last, the consideration of the 
sundry civil appropriation bill on the veto message of the 
President. When the House adjourned the yeas and nays had 
been ordered on the substitute of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Goop] to the motion to recommit offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BucHANAN]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may we have that motion re- 
ported? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection the motion will be again 
reported. 

Mr, CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The 
adoption of the Good substitute. 


the 


guestion is on the 
The Clerk will call the rol. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas | 1, nays S 


not voting 46, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Alexander 
Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews, Md. 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 
Aswell 

Ayres 
Bacharach 


Baer 
Bankhead 


Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Caldwell 


Campbell, Kans, 


Cam hetl, Pa. 


Casey 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clark, Fla. 


Cooper 


a 
Dalinger 
Darrow 
Davey 
Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 
Dent 
Dewalt 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickinson, lowa 
Dominick 
Donovan 
Docling 
Doremus 


Elliott 


Ashbrook 
Babka 


isson 

Smith, oes 
Smith} I 
Smith, Mich. 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Snyder 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steele 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stevenson 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 


Sweet 

Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 

Thomas 
Thompson, Ohio 
Thompson, Okla. 
Tillman 

Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 


Voigt 
Volstead 
alsh 
Walters 
Ward 
Wason 
Watkins 
Watson, Pa. 


Wilson, III. 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Pa. 


Johnston, N. Y. 
King 


Lee, Ga. 
McClintie 
McKiniry 


YEAS—1 
Good 
NAYS—2383. 
Ellsworth Lankford 
ston Larsen 
Esch Layton 
Bran Nowe de 
ans, Nebr, 
Evans, Ney. Lehibach 
Ferris Lesher 
Fess Lever 
Fields Linthicum 
Fisher Little 
Flood Lonergan 
Focht Longwo 
Fordney Luce 
Foster Lufkin 
Frear Luhring 
French McAndrews 
Fuller, III. McArthur 
Fuller, Mass. McCulloch 
Gallagher McDuffie 
Gallivan McFadden 
Gandy McGlennon 
Ganly McKenzie 
Gard McKeown 
Garland McKinley 
Jarner McLane 
Garrett McLaughlin, Mich, Sinnott 
Glynn McLaughlin, Nebr. S 
Godwin, N. C. McPherson 
Goldfogle MacCrate 
Goodwin, Ark. MacGregor 
Goodykoontz Madden 
Gould Magee 
Graham, Pa. Maher 
Graham, III. Major 
Green, Iowa Mansfield 
Greene, Mass. Mapes 
Griest artin 
Griffin Mays 
Hadle Mead 
Hamil Merritt 
Hardy, Colo. Michener 
Hardy, Tex. Miller 
Harrison Minahan, N. J. 
Haskell Monahan, Wis. 
Hastings Mondell 
Haugen Montague 
Hawley Moon 
Hayden Mooney 
Hays Moore, Ohio 
Hernandez Moore, Pa 
Hersey Moore, Va 
Hersman Moores, Ind. 
Hickey Morgan 
Hill Morin 
Hoch Mott 
Holland Mudd 
Houghton Murph 
Howard Nelson, Mo. 
Huddleston Nelson, Wis. 
Hudspeth Newton, Minn. 
Hainas Newton, Mo. 
Hull, lowa Nicholls, S. C. 
Humphreys NUDO Mich. 
Husted 
Hutchinson 85 ‘Connell 
Igoe en 
Jacoway Oldfield 
James Oliver 
Jefferis Olney 
Johnson, 00 Osborne 
Johnson, Miss. Overstreet 
Johnson, S. Dak. Pa 
Johnson, Wash. Pai 
Jones, Pa Par 
Jones, Tex Parker 
Juul Parrish 
ann Pell 
earns eters 
Kelley, © aad Phelan 
Kell latt 
Ken all Porter 
Kennedy, Iowa Pou 
Kennedy, R. I. Quin 
Scag Ragsdale 
Rainey, H. T. 
Kies elo Rainey, J. W. 
Kinkaid Raker 
Kitchin Ramsey 
Kleczka Ramseyer 
Knutson Randall, Wis. 
Kraus Rayburn 
Kreider Reavis 
LaGuardia Reed, N. Y. 
Lampert Rhodes 
Langley Ricketts 
Lanham Riddick 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Denison Goodall 
Eagle Greene, Vt. 
Echols Hamilton 
Emerson Jeflin 
Fairfield Hicks 
Fitzgerald Hull, Tenn. 
Freeman Ireland 


Mann 
Mason 


N Reber ; Slem Upshaw 
O'Connor W. V: 8 Wan 
ell —— i Smith, N. Y. Tales = 
4 e Schall tiness 
Randall, Calif, Scully Sullivan 


So the substitute was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: z 

Until further notice: 

Mr. FREEMAN with Mr. RANDALL of California. 

Mr. PURNELL with Mr. McCrintic. 

Mr. Kine with Mr. NxxLx. 

Mr. IRELAND with Mr. LEE of Georgia, 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. HULL of Tennessee. 

Mr. Farrrietp with Mr. SCULLY. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. BABKA. r 

Mr. RapcLirre with Mr. Sıra of New York. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. MCKINIRY. 

Mr. Stemp with Mr. BEAGLE. 

Mr. Hamirton with Mr. Jounston of New York. 

Mr. Greene of Vermont with Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. Denison with Mr. SMALL. ` 

Mr. Brown with Mr. UPSHAW. 

Mr. Curry of California with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. Mann with Mr. Herrin, 

Mr. Reser with Mr. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. WoopyArp with Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. Strness with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

Mr. REBER. I desire to vote “ no.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present in the Hall 
when his name was called? 

Mr. REBER. No, sir. = 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not vote. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to answer “present.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall when his 
name was called? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. 

The SPEAKER." Then the gentleman can not vote. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But I am entitled to answer present.“ 

Mr. McKINIRY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. I 
desire to answer “ present.” 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no authority to grant it. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MONDELL moves, as a substitute to the motion offered * the 

ntleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN], to recommit the bill R. 

373 to the Committee on Appropriations with instructions to tort 
with 82255 the same back to the House with the following amend- 
ment : page 43, line 5, strike out the figures “$6,000,000 " and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the figures “ $8,000,000.” 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa—— 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that this 
is not Cpe a i The previous question has been ordered on 
the bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the substitute and on the original motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will first put the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming that he may address the House for 
two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


Jeet 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was not there a motion made for the pre- 
vious question the other afternoon which would cut off another 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman from Iowa 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the amendment and on the motion to recommit by the gertle- 
man from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves the pre- 
vious question on the motion of the gentleman from Wyoming 
and on the motion of the gentleman from Texas. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parlinmentary Inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. CRISP. I would like to ask the Chair if a vote on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] is 
to instruct the committee to report a provision in the bill ap- 
propriating $8,000,000 for vocational education instead of appro- 
priating $12,000,000, as the original Buchanan motion provides? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. [Cries 
of “ Regular order! “] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if my motion is adopted it will 
make $14,000,000 available for this purpose—— 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is out of order. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, parliamentary inquiry, which 
I think is entirely proper for the information of the House 
and not for myself, I know. If the motion made by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. There is 
no motion of the gentleman from Wyoming before the House. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, if I can have the attention of 
the House without being interrupted by some gentleman who 
does not know anything about the proceedings [applause], I 
was just about to ask the Chair if the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Wyoming was adopted then the original Bu- 
chanan amendment as substituted would be voted on? Is that 
correct? It is in the nature of an amendment 

The SPEAKER. It is a substitute. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, a substitute. And if the substitute to 
the original amendment is adopted then the original amendment 
as substituted must be voted on by the House? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. GARNER. The parliamentary inquiry is this, Mr. 
Speaker: If the House adopts the substitute of the gentleman 
from Wyoming, it will then have to adopt the amendment as 
substituted, so those voting against the proposition of the 
gentleman from Wyoming would still have an opportunity to 
vote if it was substituted? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the House that 
the Chair does not think it is proper procedure for gentlemen, 
under guise of parliamentary inquiry, to engage in debate. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regu- 
lar order, the previous question having been ordered. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I think I am entitled to sa 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order, 

Mr. GARNER (continuing). That I desired to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, on the motion of 
the gentleman from Wyoming I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas demands the 
yeas and nays on the motion of the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will call the roll, Those in favor 
of the motion of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL] 
will, as their names are called, answer “ yea,” and those opposed 
will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 202, nays 184, 
not yoting 44, as follows: 


YEAS—202. 
Ackerman Cramton Garland Jefferis 
Andrews, MU. Crowther Glynn Johnson, S. Dak. 
Andrews, Nebr. Currie, Mich. Good Johnson, Wash. 
Anthony Curry, Calif. Goodykoontz Jones, Pa. 
Bacharach Dale Gould Juul 
er Dallinger Graham, Pa. Kearns 

Barbour Darrow Graham, III. Kelley, Mich, 
Beg: Davis, Minn. Green, lowa lly, Pa 
Be: Dempsey Greene, Mass. Kendall 
Bland, Ind. Denison Griest Kennedy, Iowa 

‘oles Dickinson, Iowa Hadley ess 
Bowers Dunbar Hamilton Kinkaid 
Brooks, III Dunn Hardy, Colo. Kleczka 

rooks, Pa. Dyer askell Knutson 
Browning Edmonds Haugen Kraus 
Burke Elliott Hawley Kreider 
Burroughs sition pet Hays LaGuardia 

utler Esch Hernandez Lampert 
Campbell, Kans, — Nebr. Hersey Langley 
Cannon Hickey Layton 
Chindblom Focht Hill lbach 
Christopherson Fordney Hoch Longworth 
Classon Foster Hulings uce 
Cole Frear Hull, Iowa Lufkin 
Cooper French Husted Luhring 
Copley Fuller, III. Hutchinson McArthur 
Crago Fuller, Mass. James McFadden 


McKenzie Nolan Sanford 
McKinle: Ogden Sells 
McLaug „Mich Osborne Shreve 
McLaughlin, penne mies Sinclair 
McPherson Parker Sinnott 
MacCrate Peters Smith, Idaho 
MacGregor Platt mith, III. 
Madden Ramsey Smith, Mich. 
Ma Ramaer Snell 
Ma Randall, Calif. Snyder 
Merritt Randall, Wis. Steenerson 
Michener vis Stephens, Ohio 
Miller Reber Strong, Kans. 
Monahan, Wis. Reed, N. X. Strong, Pa. 
Mondell hodes Summers, Wash. 
Moore, Pa. ick Sweet 
Moores, Ind, Riddick Taylor, Tenn, 
Morgan Robsion, Ky, ‘emple 
Morin Rodenberg Thompson, Ohio 
Mott Rogers Tilson 
Mudd Rose ‘Timberlake 
Nelson, Wis. Rowe ‘Tincher 
Newton, pina. panoe Ind. Tinkham 
Newton, Sanders, N. Y. Towner 
NAYS—184. 
Alexander Dooling Lazaro 
mon ~“Doremus Lea, Calif, 
Anderson Doughton Lesher 
Aswell Dowell Lever 
Ayres Drane Linthicum 
Bankhead Dupré Lonergan 
Barkley n McAndrews 
Bee Evans, Mont. McCulloch 
Bell ans, Ney. McDuffie 
Benson Ferris MeGlennon 
Black Fields McKeown 
Blackmon Fisher cKiniry 
Bland, Mo. Fitzgerald McLane 
Bland, Va. lood Maher 
Blanton Gallagher Major 
Booher Gallivan Mansfield 
x Gandy Martin 
Brand Ganly Mays 
ri Gard ead 
Brinson Garner Minahan, N. J. 
Buchanan Garrett Montague 
Burdick _ Godwin, N. C. oon 
Byrnes, S. C. Goldfogle Mooney 
Byrns, Tenn. Goodwm, Ark. Moore, Ohio 
Caldwell . Griffin Moore, Va. 
Campbell, Pa. Hamill Murphy 
Candler Hardy, Tex. Nelson, 
Cantrill Harrison Nichols, Mich, 
Caraway Hastings O'Connell 
Carew Hayden O'Connor 
Carss ersman Oldfield 
Carter Holland Oliver 
Casey Howard Olney 
Clark, Fla. Huddleston Overstreet 
Clark, Mo. Hudspeth Fanget 
leary Humphreys Par 
Coady Igoe Parrish 
Collier Jacoway ell 
Connally Johnson, 0 Phelan 
Crisp Johnson, 3 ou 
Cullen Jones, Tex uin 
Davey Kennedy, R. I. 
Davis, Tenn. ncheloe Rainey, H. T. 
Dewalt Kitchin Rainey, J. W. 
Dickinson, Mo. Lanham Raker 
Dominick Lankford Rayburn 
Donoyan Larsen Riordan 
NOT VOTING—44, 
Ashbrook Fairfield Kettner 
Babka Freeman King 
Britten Goodall Lee, Ga. 
Browne Greene, Vt. Little 
Brumbaugh Heflin McClintic 
Costello Hicks ann 
Dent Houghton Mason 
Eagle Hull, Tenn, Neely 
ols Ireland Nicholls, S. C. 
Elston Johnston, N. T. Porter 
Emerson Kahn Purnell 


So the substitute was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. RADCLIFFE (for Mondell substitute) with Mr. SMITH 


New York (against). 


Until further 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


notice: 


DENT. 


answer “ present.” - 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present ang listening 


when his name 


was called? 


Treadway 
Vaile 


Voigt 
Volstead 


Robinson, N. C. 
Romjue 

Rowan 

Rubey 

Rucker 

Sabath 
Randers, La. 
Saunders, Va, 
Scott 


Small 
Smithwick 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Steele 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stevenson 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 


Tho Okl 
om n, A. 
Tillman 


Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Pa. 


Wright 
Young, Tex. 


Radcliffe 
Reed, W. Va. 
Rouse 
Schall 
Scally 

Siem 

Smith, N. X. 
Stiness 
Sulllvan 


of 


Reep of West Virginia with Mr. McKuntry. 
Kaun with Mr. 
Lirrite with Mr. KETTNER. 

Porter with Mr. ASHBROOK. 
Britren with Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. 
Etston with Mr. MCLANE. 


Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 


Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. I was not. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is sorry, but the gentleman can 


not be recorded. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
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The SPEAKER. The question now comes on the motion of 
Ree do men to recommit as 


Fu tor the for the yeas and 
The SPEAKER. Upon that the gentleman from Missouri 


the gentleman from Texas [Mr, Buc 
amended by the substitute just adopted 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I 


nays. 


asks for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The SPEAKER. 


Will answer “nay.” 


not voting 40, as follows: 


Anderson 
Andrews, Md. 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 
Agvet 

yres 
. 


Blackmon 
Bland, Ind. 


f “sagan 


5 alt 

: Dickinson, Mo. 

: Dickinson, Iowa 
Dominick 


YEAS—390. 
Dyer Knutson Rainey, H. T. 
us Rainey, J. W. 
on er Raker 
Elliott LaGuardia —.— 
Ellsworth Lamper er fe 
Elston Langley Randall, Calif. 
sch am Randall, Wis, 
Evans, Mont. Lankford Rayburn 
Frans, Net. Layton 
vans, > yn 
Ni anit R od N. X. 
ess A es 
Fields Tehivac Ricketts 
Fisher Lesher dick 
Fitzgerald Léver 00 
lood thicum Robinpon, N Ç, 
Focht snergan Robsion. y: 
Fordney Longworth en 
Foster Luce Rogers 
Trear Lufkin Romjue 
French Luhrin Rose 
Fuller, III. McAndrews Rowan 
Fuller, Mass. McArthur Rowe 
Gallagher McCulloch Rubey 
Galliyan McDuffie Rucker 
dy McFadden Saba 
Ganly McGlennon Sanders, s 
Gard McKenzie Sanders, La. 
Garland McKeown Sanders, N. Y. 
Garner McKiniry Sanford 
Garrett McKinley * Saunders, Va. 
Gisin N.C. Mel aug hli Sears 
win, N. eLaug Edin, Nabe. Seil 
Goldfogle Lau 
Ne Sherwood 
Goodwin, Ark. MacCrate Shreve 
Goodykoontz MacGregor Siegel 
Goul Madden Sims 
Graham, Pa. ages Sinclair 
Graham, I Maher Sinnott 
Green, Iowa or Sisson 
Greene, Mass. Mansfield Small 
Griest pes Smith, Idaho 
Griffin tin Smith, III. 
Hadie: Mays Smith, 
Hamil ead Smith 
Hamilton i * ee 
Hardy. Colo. en nyder 
ler Steagail 
Ha n Minahan, N. J. Stedman 
Hi Monahan, Steele 
Ha “= — — Ste — 
n ontague p 
Hawlèy Moon Stephens, Ohio 
Hayden Mooney Stevenson 
Hays Moore, Ohio Strong, Kans. 
Hernandez Moore, Strong, Pa. 
Hersey Moore, Va, Summers, Wash. 
Hickey Moores, Ind. Sweet 
Hill Mor Taylor, Ark. 
Hoch Morin Taylor, Colo. 
Holland Mott ylor, 
Houghton Mudd Temple 
Howard + Murphy Thomas 
A pa agg Neon — Spomin, Gilo. 
udspe son, hompson, O 
Huli Newton, Tillman 
Hull, lowa Newton, Mo. 
Humphreys Nicholls, S. C. Timberlake 
Husted Nicho! ch. Tincher 
Hutchinson Nolan Tinkham 
Igoe O'Connell Towner 
Jacoway O'Connor Treadway 
James apoen Upshaw 
Jefteris Oldfield Vaile 
Johnson, Ky. Oliver Vare 
9 Olney Venable 
Johnson, S. Dak. Osborne estal 
= 0 55 t Vangen 
ones, Pa. Padge 0 
Jones, —— 2 
uul P: alsh 
s Parker Walters 
Kelley, Mich. Parrish Ward 
„Fa. Wason 
all Peters Watkins 
nnedy, Iowa helan Watson, Pa. 
Kennedy, R. I. Platt Watson, Va. 
Kiess Porter Weaver 
Kincheloe Pou Webb 
Kinkaid ain Webster 
Kitchin Radcliffe Welling 
Klecz Ragsdale Welty 


Those in favor of 
will, when their names aré ‘called, answer 


the motion as amended, 
© “yea”; those opposed 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 390, nays 0, 


Whaley Wilson, III. Wise Yates 
Wheeler Wilson, Wood, Ind. Young, N. Dak, 
White, Kans. Wilson, Pa Woods, Va. oung, 
White, Me, ngo Woodyard 
Williams Winslow Wright 
NOT VOTING—40. 

Ashbrook Fairfield Kahn Reed, W. Va. 
Babka Freeman Kettner Rouse 
Britten dall King Schall 
Brooks, III. Greene, Vt. Lee, Ga. Scully 
Browne eflin Little Slem 

T 1 Hersman McClintic Smith, N. X. 
Costello Hicks Stiness 
Eagle Hull, Tenn. Mason Sullivan 

ols Ireland Neely Sumners, Tex. 

Emerson Johnston, N. Y. Purnell Zihlman 


So the motion was agreed to 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until, farther notice: 

ae GosTELLo with Mr. Summers of Texas. 

Mr. Emerson with Mr. “HERsMAN. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, as directed by e House, the Com- 
„mittee on Appropriations reports back the bill with the amend- 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa, chairman of gue 
Committee. on tons, reports that in obedienda, to t 
direction of, the, House he reports. back; the. bill; noe 
ment as instructed by the House. The Glerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 43 line 5, strike out “ $6,000,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “ $8,000,000," $ 


ment as adopted by the House. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, on that amendment to the bill I 
demand tlie previous question. 

The previous’ question was ordered. 

Ta SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The R. The question is on the engrossment and 
third rea of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third’ time. 

The SPHAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, Task for the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 372, nays 1, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 55, as follows: 


YEAS—372. 
Ackerman Caraway Edmonds Haskell 
Alexander Carew lott Ha: 
on Carss Ellsworth Hau 
Anderson Carter on Haw 
Andrews, Md. Casey Hayden 
y r. Chi m Evans, Mont. 
Anthony Christopherson Evans, A Hernandez 
Aswell Clark, Mo. vans, Nev, ersey 
Ayres Classon erris Hickey 
Bacharach Cleary ‘och 
-Bankhead Fields Houghton 
Barbour Cole Fisher Howard 
Barkley Collier Fitzgerald Huddleston 
Bee Connally ht Hud 
Cooper Fordney Huli 
— 7 ter am, towe 
ham umphreys 
Benson 8 ch Husted 
Black Crisp Fuller, III Hutchinson 
Bland, Mo. Crowther ller, Igoe 
Bland, Va Cullen Gallagher acoway 
Blanton Currie, Mich Gallivan James 
Boies Curry, A Gandy Jefferis 
Booher Dale Ganly Johnson, 2 
Bowers Dallinger ard Johnson, 
Box Darrow Garland Johnson, 8. 
Brand Davey Garner Johnson, Wash, 
Briggs Davis, Minn. Garrett Jones, Pa. 
rinson Davis, Tenn. Glynn Jones, Tex. 
Brooks, III. Dempsey Godwin, N. C. Juul 
Brooks, Denison Goldfogie Kearns 
Browning Dewalt Goo Kelly, Pa. 
Brumbaugh Dickinson, Mo. Goodwin, Ark. Kendall 
Burdick Dickinson, Iowa Goodykoontz Kennedy, Iowa 
Burke Dominick Graham, Pa. Kennedy, R. I. 
Burroughs Donovan Graham, III. Riess 
Butler Dooling Green, lowa Kincheloe 
Byrnes, S. C. Doughton Greene, Mass. inkaid 
Byrns, Tenn. Dowell Griest Kitchin 
Caldwell Drane Hadley Kleczka 
Campbell, Kans. Dunbar Hamill Knutson 
Campbell, Pa. Dunn Hamilton Kraus 
Candler Dupré Hardy, Colo. Kreider 
Cannon Dyer Hardy, Tex. LaG 
Cantrill Eagan Harrison Lampert 
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Tanka Moore Ohio Macke Thompson, Ohi 
nkfor oore, 0 } n, 0 
Larsen oore, Pa Riordan Thompson, Okla. 
Layton Moore, Va. Robinson, N.C. ‘Tillman 
Lazaro Moores, Ind. Robsion, Ky. Tilson 
Lea, Calif. Morgan enberg Timberlake 
Lehibach Morin Ro 7 
Lesher Mott Romjue 
Lever Mudd Rose Towner 
Linthicum Murphy Rowan Treadway 
Lonergan Nelson, Mo. Rowe Upshaw 
Longworth Nelson, Wis. ubey Vaile 
Luce Newton, Minn, Rucker Vare 
Lufkin Newton, Mo. Sabath Venable 
Luhring Nicholls, 8. C, Sanders, Ing. estal 
McAndrews 0 Sanders, Vinson 
McArthur O'Connell Sanders, N. Y. Volgt 
McCulloch O'Connor Sanford Volstead 
McDuffie Ogden Scott Walsh 
McFadden Oldfield Walters 
McGlennon Oliver Sells Ward 
McKenzie Olney Sherwood Wason 
McKeown Osborne Shreve Watkins 
McKiniry Overstreet Siegel Watson, 
McKinley Padgett Sims Watson, Va. 
McLane Paige Sinclair eaver 
McLaughlin, Mich Par Sinnott Webb 
McLaughlin, Nebr.Parker Sisson Webstèr 
McPherson Pell Small elling 
MacCrate Peters Smith, Idaho Weity 
MacGregor Phelan Smith, III. ey 
Madden Platt Smith, Mich, Wheeler 
Ma Porter mith wi White, Kans. 
Maher Quin nell te, Me. 
Major Radcliffe Snyder 
Mansfield ale tea Wilson, Ill, 
Mapes Rainey, I. T. Stedman Uson, 
Martin Rainey, J. W. Steele Wilson, 
Mays Raker Steenerso: ingo 
Mead Ramsey Stephens, Ohio Winslow 
Merritt Ramseyer Stevenson ise 
Michener Randall, Calif, Strong, Kans, Wood, Ind, 
Minahan, N „ —.— T tight 
n, yburn umners, Tex. W. 

Monahan, Wis. Reavis Sweet Yates 
Mondell Reber Taylor, Ark Young, N. Dak. 
Montague Reed, N. Y Taylor, Tenn. Young, Tex. 

oon Rhodes Temple 

NAYS—1. 
Buchanan 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 
Clark, Fla. Langley 
NOT VOTING—55. 

Ashbrook Flood un Reed, W. Va. 
Babka Freeman Kelley, Mich Rouse 
Baer Goodall Kettner Saunders, Va. 
Blackmon Gould ing Schall 
Bland, Ind. Greene, Vt. Lee, Ga Scully 
Britten Griffin e Slem 
Browne Heflin McClintic Smith, N. Y. 
Costello Hersman ann Stephens, Miss. 
Dent Hicks Mason Stiness 
5 Hotta d Nich! Mich Sunn 
Lagle ollan ols, ¥ umm: ash. 
Echols Hull, Tenn. Parrish Tapir, Gold. 
Emerson Ireland Pou Woods, Va. 
Fairfield Johnston, N. T. Purnell 


So the bill was passed. 

Tue Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. FREEMAN with Mr. SterHENs of Mississippi. 

. COSTELLO with Mr. Woops of Virginia. 

. STINESS with Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

. SUMMERS of Washington with Mr. Surrn of New York. 
. Strone of Kansas with Mr. RAKER. 

r. BAER with Mr. GRIFFIN. 

. Brann of Indiana with Mr. DOREMUS. 

. Gourp with Mr. Froop. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. HOLLAND. 

. LANGLEY with Mr. CLARK of Florida. 

Mr. NicHots of Michigan with Mr. Saunpers of Virginia. 

Mr. McFappen with Mr. Pov. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. REED 
of West Virginia, is absent from the city. I desire to announce 
that if he were present he would vote for the passage of this 
bill. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Goop, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp on the bill 
just passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming makes the 
Same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


-~ 
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LARSEN, I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
iu the Record bx a portion of a letter, and also 
‘my Own, on conditions in the Near Hast. 
: e SPEAKER, The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 
Mr. MONDELL. On what subject? 
Mr. LARSEN. Om conditions in the Near East. 
he S k Iş there objection? 
iere was no objection. 
COPIES OF THE PEACE TREATY. 
Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to call 
un concurrent resolution No. 5, providing for the printing of 
„000 1 of the treaty with Germany, 40,000 of which are 
to go to the Senate and 10,000 to the House. 
The SP The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of concurrent 
resolution No. 5. Is there objection? 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Reserving the right to object, that 


is not a fair divvy between the Senate and the House. 


Mr. KIESS. I realize that the proportion is the wrong way, 
but because of the fact that the Senate has to deal entirely 
with the peace treaty and that it is not a matter for the 
House, the committee consented to that division, thinking 10,000 
copies would be enough for the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by the Clerk that 
this is a Senate concurrent resolution, and that it has not yet 
come over from the Senate. Therefore the gentleman with- 
draws his request. 

NEAR EAST RELIEF. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take the bill S. 180 from the Speaker's table 
and put it on its passage in lieu of bill H. R. 412, which has 
been reported from the Judiciary Committee and is on the 
House Calendar, No. 36. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 
referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘I object. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Speaker to lay before 
the House the bill S. 180, to incorporaté Near East Relief. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not feel at liberty to do 
that under the rule already existing. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, is not the bill S. 180 accompanied 
by the House bill 412 subject to being called up? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it can not under the terms 
of the rule under which the House is operating making the 
prohibitory enforcement bill in order. 

Mr. WALSH. And if the Chair will permit me to state, the 
rule requires that the Senate bill must come over after the 
House bill has been reported, which is not the case. 

The SPEAKER. It can not come up except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. GARD. Is it the ruling of the Chair that it can only come 
up so long as the pending rule prevails? 

The SPEAKER. That is all. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a request 
for unanimous consent. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAR- 
RISH] was called out while we were taking the vote on the 
passage of the sundry civil bill, but is now present. Inasmuch 
as there is no opposition to the bill, I ask unanimous consent 
that he may be recorded in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that that can not be done 
by unanimous consent. 

PROHIBITION OF INTOXICATING BEVERAGES. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
6810. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the House auto- 
matically resolyes itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Goop in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages and to regulate 
the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for 
other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol 
and promote its use in scientific research and in the development of 
fuel, dye, and’ other lawful industries. 
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Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. t 


e Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
rise for information. 


F. BEH. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it, Mr. BARKLEY. The,gentleman from Texas is aware of the 
Mr. CULLEN. I want to inquire of<the gentle in charge fact ‘that in most of the Federal districts in this country there 
of the bill if he can give us any information when we may is a district attorney, with one or two assistant district attor- 
possibly arrive at.a vote? : neys; and that*they have their offices at the headquarters of 
The CHAIRMAN. Thateis not a parliamentary inquiry. thé Federal court, which is usually in the largest city in the 
Mr. CULLEN, The reason I ask is that I am gathering some ict. Some of those districts may extend over two or three 
statistics relating to the loss of revenue in the State of Newt hy dred_ and it would be physically impossible for the 
Vork, which I would like to have incorporated in the Rxconb. -adetstant district. attorneys or the district attorney to attend 
Thave not received it. up to this minute, and the question in my these examining, trials. What provision would the gentleman 
mind is whether I will’be able to get those statistics into the;| make in a of that kind for some one to represent the 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman can get them-in now 
if he asks permission. 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Chairman, I,ask unanimous, consent that 
I may be permitted to extend my remarks in the’Recorp, So far 
as EN relates me this Ot ‘ rots Har Cok 

e CHAIRMAN. e; gentleman ew York asks unan-- 
imous consent to nd in okro én this bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose there was an 
amendment pending to séction 2 of the bill, which the“ Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr..JoHNsoN,of Kentucky: Page 2, line 18, 
after the word conduct,“ strike out the words “prosecution of.” 

Mr. BEE. Mr, Chairman, I have a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky, If it is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Goyernment? 

Mr. BEE. Let me ask the gentleman this question: How 
many United States commissioners have you in the same dis- 
trict. where vou Have one district attorney and several assistant 
district attorneys? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is a United States commissioner 


haye the Federal court do you not have an officer detailed? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not at all. There is no assistant district 
attorney detailed for tlie“office where there is a commissioner. 
The assistant district attorneys remain in the office of the 
district attorney. The commissioners are scattered about over 
the State at places where the Federal courts are held twice a 
year or more frequently, or not so often, as the case may 
‘be; but there is no regular assistant district attorney sta- 
tioned at every place where the court is held. 

Mr. BEE. Of. course, I do not know the procedure elsewhere, 
but in my district’ we have a district attorney and the court 
jis held at four. different places. We have a United States 
assistant district attorney at each one of those places, and 


‘Am t offered b È substitute for th dment 
„ Ar. Jon Ano oni antuckei Stake at lines 17, 48, and 19 | wherever there.is a commissioner there ought to be some one 
on $ of the bill. ‘Btetis out ‘the comme after the word “offenders” fo represent the peace and dignity of this great Government 
and inserts periods ‘ and not. have it. turned over to some individual. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. an, purpose,of offering this amend- The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would call the attention of the 
ment is that we may from the bill the provision authoriz- committee to the fact that the amendment offered by the gen- 


ing agents and inspectors of the Internal-Revenue Department] tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] is to perfect _the para- 
to condnct the committing‘trial of offenders to be bound over graph. The so-called. substitute is to strike out the paragraph, 
to the grand jury’ before the United States commissioner. And the question will therefore first occur on the motion of 

Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that it lowers the dignity or, the gentleman from Kentucky. 
the United States courts e to appear] Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, this is a strange proposi- 
and conduct an examination in the- of the United States tion to present. If the gentleman’s motion was carried, he 
attorney or his assistant. Not only does it lower the dignity"|"would not accomplish’ what he seeks at all, because under the 
of the court itself, but it reverts in many instances to injury: general practice these agents would carry on these committing 
both to the Gorernment and the defendant, for this reason? An trials just as they are doing everywhere and in every State, I 
inspector is not acquainted’ with the rules of law and the rules do not. belfeve there is any law anywhere that requirès an attor- 
of evidence, and might introduce before the commissioner sie ney admitted to practice law to appear before a committing 
dence egalan Sead 3 m that Eee N 1 "ma te. 
men might und over’to the grand jury where there Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
possibility and no probability of an indictment by the: grand! Mr. VOLSTEAD. Just a ponent The abject uf this provi- 
jury, and the twofold purpose results—one is an innocent manii sion which the amendment ‘proposes to strike out is to limit 
is bound over because some one is not acquainted with the rules these men by ‘placing them under the control of the district 
of evidence and the provisions of{the Criminal Code and con=|; stt : 
ducts the examination in sucli a manner as to bring out testi- 
mony that is not legal. 

Upon the other hand, in many instances the examining trial 
is reduced to writing. The testimony in: many of the States of 


the Union of witnesses hee Sere trial operates as from Ohi 
the appearance under the: tion that holds that a; man from 0? 
must be confronted by witnesses. The Government, in the ab-] Nr. VOLSTEAD. I did not understand that the gentleman 


sence of a trained lawyer or a manfexperlenced in the law and asked me fo yield. 
in its procedure, finds itself with testimony taken at an exam Mr. GARD. I was merely suggesting a parliamentary in- 


ining trial, where the witness leaves the State and is no longer duiry. 
ailable, ; im The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 


available, of such a meager character that the Government is; 3 [ l 
that he can not take another gentleman off the floor with a 


deprived of the testimony that would have resulted in the con- 
viction of the defendant. tary inq r 

Mr. GARD. I have no desire to take the gentleman off the 
floor. 


Mr. Chairman, a prohibition law ought not to be any different 

from any other law. I am opposed, I will frankly state to the 

House, to the enactment and continuance of war-time prohibition, Mr. 10 STEAD. We had this matter under consideration 

as I am opposed to the continuance of all these war-emergency when the bill was up on Saturday, and my understanding was 
Us section had been fully considered, and that there was 

no serious’ objection to it. Certainly there is no objection to it 


measures that were put upon the people in order that the war 

might be successfully conducted, and for that period only. So C 
upon the ground suggested by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
¿BEE], and in view of the great amount of time that has been 


far as my State is concerned, prohibition has been adopted by 

the constitutional vote of the people of that State. Therefore, ; 
taken on this bill and the very 2 discussion allowed, 
‘coupled with the further fact that ‘is not a matter of vital 


it is a moot question there; but I do not desire: to votegfor a 
code for the enforcement of the new constitutional provision of h . t siis I 
uence one way or ‘the other, I move that all debate upon 


the country that is not based on a rule of sane reasoning and 

procedure. I submit.to the House that while it might be done the section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 
ordinarily, it is a dangerous precedent to turn over the com- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
mitting examination of a citizen of this country for violation | that all debate upon this sectton and all amendments thereto 
of the Federal law of the land to a man not trained in the Jaw |,be now.,closed. 

and not holding a license from the constituted authorities of his] Mr. GanD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
State. 8 2 The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


* 


1919. 


Mr. GARD. The Chair suggested a while ago that the ques- 


tion for the consideration of the committee was the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson]. The so-called 
substitute of the gentleman from Texas is to strike out the 
section. I am informed—and I am merely stating this for those 
who may not have heard the motion of the gentleman from 
Minnesota—that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE] 
und others desire to be heard, 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion to strike out can not be a sub- 
stitute, because the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky was to insert certain words.. The motion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas is to strike out all of the section after the 
end of line 16. After the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky is acted upon, then the question will recur 
upon the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only Member rising in opposition to 
the amendment of the gentleman from Texas was the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. Vorstrap, who in effect stated that he did 
not consider the amendment—— 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BLANTON. The parliamentary inquiry is this, Mr. 
Chairman. [Cries of Vote!”] That is not going to stop me 
when I want to address the Chair: Is such a motion in order 
until a Member of this Congress who desires to be heard in 
8 to the amendment has been given opportunity to 

so? 


The CHAIRMAN. Yes; it is in order. The question is on 


the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota to close debate’ 


upon section 2 and all amendments thereto. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Buawron) there were—ayes 
76, noes 13. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no qnorum present. Whenever the gag rule is: going to 
be applied they will not gain any time by it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and seventy-two Members are present, a quorum. 
The question recurs on the amendment of the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. That any room, house, building, boat, vehicle, structure, or 
piapa of any kind where intoxicating liquor is sold, manufactured, kept 

or sale, or bartered. in violation of the war prohibition act, and all in- 
toxicating liquor and all property kept and used in maintainifig such a 
place, is hereby declared to be.a public and common nuisance, and any 
person who maintains or assists in maintaining such public and common 
nuisance shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not less than $100 or more than $1,000, or be imprisoned 
for not less than 30 days or more than 1 year, or both. 
has knowledge or reason to believe that his property is pare ogee or used 
in violation of the provisions of the war prohibition act and suffers the 
same to be so used, such property shall be subject to a lien for any ma 

be sold to pay all fines and costs assessed against the occupant o such 
building or property for any violation of the war prohibition act, which 
said lien shall attach from the time of the service of summons on the 
owner or his agent; and any such lien may be established and enforced 
by legal action instituted for that purpose in any court having jurisdic- 

on. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend, line 4, 
page 3, by striking out the first “ or“ and inserting “ nor.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 4, after the figures “ $100," strike out the word “or” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ nor.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, on page 3, line 10, I move to 


strike out the word “any” and insert “and.” It is a clerical 
error. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 8, line 10, after the word “ for,” strike out the word “any” and 
in lien thereof the word and.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 16, after the word “ jurisdiction,” insert “any violation 
of th thereof 


title upon any leased premises by the lessee or occupant 
shall, at the option of the ja work a Torfeltüre of the lease,” 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. I accept that. 
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Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve u point of order. I think 


the chairman has that covered in another section, and I reserve 


the point of order, so that the chairman may explain that after 
the explanation by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr: VOLSTEAD. It does not apply to this title. 

Mr, VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, the necessity of that amend- 
ment comes by reason of the fact that it is undertaken here 
to make the lessor of a building liable if intoxicating liquors 
are sold or used on the premises contrary to law, and, of course, 
as a fundamental proposition of justice you can not hold a 
man legally liable unless he is in some way responsible for the 
wrongful act. The lessor of premises has not the right to 
terminate the lease and hence no control over the conduct of 
the lessee unless he is given that power by law. This provides 
the same provision that is.carried in the second division of this 
bill, but it is not applicable here because by the language there 
it is confined to that particular section and hence would not 
have reference to this. Without such a provision I doubt the 
validity of this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of order made on this section? 
If not, the Chair will put the question. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 16, after the word “jurisdiction” insert, provided 
that In no cane shaik any lien attach exceeding in amount the equitable 
holding of such owner.” 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman and gentleman, it is clear that in 
the matter of a mortgaged piece of property a great many peo- 
ple who have had nothing to do with the commitment of any 
crime and who are only guilty of owing property should not 
have their interests in the property jeopardized by this law, 
and I take it for granted that the gentlemen do not want to do 


any such thing. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman: yield? 
Mr. JUUL.. Ido. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman understand as a matter 


of law that a lien can attach to a man’s property beyond what 
he possesses in it, whether it is equitable or legal? 

Mr. JUUL. If the gentleman will wait a minute I will show 
you the difficulties you are getting into. If a piece of property 
is tied up by a mortgage or a deed of trust there would be a 
great deal of difficulty at the time of expiration. 

Now, I wish to have the attention of the gentlemen for a 
minute. I do not intend to take but a minute or twe to explain 
this amendment. You will notice that a mortgage or a deed 
of trust about to expire, with the difficulties pending against 
the property on account of the violation of this war prohibition 
act, that it would be next to impossible to renew the lease or 
the mortgage, and now I take it for granted that you gentle- 
men have no desire to ruin anybody, that you want to sit here 
and play fair. If you play fair, what you ought to do is to tie 
up the owner of the equitable title in the property to the extent 
of his equity only. You should do no more than that, and I 
take it for granted that that is all you intend to do. My amend- 
ment provides that no lien shall attach in excess of the amount 
that the owner has as an equitable interest in the property. 

I do not think there is anything unfair in it, and it would 
settle in the mind of any. financial man to whom you might 
apply for a renewal of your loan exactly the amount of the 
difficulty in which the property is involved. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I wish to invite the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that the lien which is created in 
line 9 of page 3 of the bill does not make it a first lien. There- 
fore the lien retained in this bill would be subject to the lien the 


gentleman is talking about. 


Mr. JUUL. Correct; but you have not defined in this bill 
what the lien amounts to. I am defining what the lien amounts 
to when an applicant comes to the bank and wants to renew 
the loan on his property during the term of his difficulty. The 
limitation would be equal to the owner’s equity. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Do you expect that one could procure a 
renewal of the lien while a suit to enforce a forfeiture for the 
wrongful use of the property is pending? 

Mr. JUUL. I wish to tell the gentleman that I think it 
would be very difficult. With possibly a first, second, and some- 
times a third mortgage on a piece of property, I think it would 
be extremely difficult to go to any financial agent in the city in 
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which I reside and renew a mortgage unless you are able to 
assure him of exactly the difficulties you were in by virtue of 
the passage of this act. My amendment provides that your 
difficulty is no greater than your equity, title, or interest in the 
property, and I can not see why any gentleman should sit on 
this floor and be unreasonable to the extent of refusing this 
amendment. : 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentleman if it 
would not be possible under his amendment for the owner of 
property to mortgage it for its full value so as to escape the 
large penalty which would accrue by reason of this Govern- 
ment lien? 

Mr. JUUL. I wish to say to the gentleman that that would 
not be possible at all, because, at least in my State, the 
mortgage would have to be a matter of record. And I wish 
to say to the gentleman that one of my reasons for asking for 
this amendment—and, mind you, you are serving your own 
people in passing it 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JUUL. I ask for a minute and a half more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks for 
a minute and a half more. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr, JUUL. Now, if—— - 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentle- 
man have three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unan- 
imous consent that his colleague have three additional minutes. 

Mr. FESS. I object. He has not asked for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. JUUL. I wish to say here that according to the pro- 
yision at the bottom of page 4 and in the top line of page 5 
the owner is brought into court and is asked to give bonds in 
the full value of the property; of course he can not do that. 
He does not own the full value of the property. Therefore I 
am desirous that you define the extent of the difficulty the 
owner has gotten into by limiting the amount of the lien to 
the amount that the owner whom you are hailing into court 
owns in that property. Now, do you want more than that? 

I submit my amendment to your tender mercies. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that the 
amendment—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Minnesota, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This proposition I do not think dangerous 
to anybody. It does not involve the lien beyond the equity 
thet the man has. It would simply be whatever interest the 
person had, or in case there was an owner who suffered or 
permitted the property to be used for the purpose, it might 
attach to his interest as well as the other. That is all it 
amounts to. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this amendment 
be now closed. 

Mr, JUUL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VolLsrzap] moves that all debate upon this amendment be now 
closed. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I ask, since I want to vote understand- 
Ingly on the amendment, unanimous consent that it be again 
reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put the gentleman’s re- 
quest as soon as he has put the motion of the gentleman from 
Minnesota. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Minnesota that all debate on this amendment be now 
closed. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
uyes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 70, noes 31. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks for 
tellers. All in favor of taking this vote by tellers will rise 
and stand until counted. [After counting.] Ten gentlemen 
have risen, not a sufficient number. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I ask, Mr. Chairman, that the amend- 
ment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent that the amendment be again reported. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. Juvr]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I have been disappointed with 
the attitude taken by those who have framed this bill and are 
now forcing it through the House. The principle of prohibition 
has won a great victory in the United States. In 45 States the 
legislatures have voted to ratify an amendment to the Consti- 
tution making it unlawful to manufacture or sell intoxicating 
liquors. It is a great experiment, one that no other great Chris- 
tian nation ever tried. The enactment of statutes by which such 
an amendment to the Constitution is to be enforced becomes a 
serious as well as important matter. Surely it is a time when 
all rigne-thinking persons can afford to sit down and consider 
calmly and carefully what are the best means for working out 
satisfactorily under the amendment a most complicated social 
and economic problem. 

Unfortunately we have seen no such attitude on the part of the 
proponents of this bill. Instead of considering calmly the kind 
of provisions that might work the least hardship, this bill seems 
almost fanatical in its methods and apparent purpose to make’ 
law abiding just as difficult and law breaking just as certain as 
possible. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not in order. He is not speaking to the word 
“ jurisdiction.” 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I am doing nothing more than 
what is usually done in debate under the five-minute rule. At 
any rate, I am discussing the bill. I have not heretofore taken 
one single minute of time since the discussion of this bill began. 

Mr. BLANTON, I withdraw the point. 

Mr. TILSON. I thank the gentleman. The spirit of some of 
those who are demanding the most extreme legislation is well 
characterized by Clarence Day, jr., in some verses printed in the 
New Republic, entitled: 


SIC SEMPER DISSENTERS. 


In the town of Hottentottenville an aged Hottentot, 
Whose name was Hottentotten-Tillypoo, 
Was feebly hottentottering around a vacant lot, 
With a vacant look upon his higgaboo.. 
Now higgaboo is Hottentot, as you may know, for face,“ 
And to wear a vacant look upon your face is a disgrace. 
But poor old Mr. Tillypoo, he had no other place 
Though I understand it grieved him through (and thru). 


He was grabbing up potatoes in an aimless sort of way 
(Which really was the only way he had), 
And an officer was watching him to hear what he might say, 
And arrest him if the thing he said was bad; 
For it seems this wretched Tillypoo had gone and had the thought 
That his neighbors didn’t always do exactly as they ought; 
And as this was rank sedition, why, they hoped to see him caught; 
For it naturally made m pretty mad. 


So the men of Hottentottenville, they passed a little law, 
Which they called the Hotta-Shotta-Shootem act, 
Which fixed it so the postman was a kind of Grand Bashaw, 
Who determined what was false and what was fact. 
And the postman sentenced Tillypoo, and wouldn't hear his wails, 
But — 5 him twenty years apiece in all the local jails, 
And said he couldn't vote no more, and barred him from the mails, 
And expressed the hope that this would teach him tact. 


Well, the last I heard of Tilly, he was trying not to think, 
And he'd tied a piece of string around his tongue, 
And he never went within a mile of either pen or ink, 
And he always stood when any song was sung. 

And maybe you are thinking that his fate was rather tough, 

But what I say is, not a bit, they didn’t do enough; 

When anybody differs with you, dammit, treat m rough; 

Why, they ought to be bub-boiled alive and hung. 

Why should a bill for the enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and a bill to perpetuate war-time prohibition be attached 
to each other like Siamese twins? Is it not because of the fact 
that so-called war prohibition is not able to stand upon its own 
merits? Everyone knows that war-time prohibition was from 
the beginning one-third fraud and two-thirds fake. It was not 
put into operation until the war was over, and there never was 
any substantial ground for it as a war measure. 

The eighteenth amendment stands upon entirely different 
ground. In the way and manner provided in the Constitution 
itself it was submitted and ratified. It is now an integral part of 
the Constitution we have sworn to support and defend. My own 
State of Connecticut, in the proper exercise of its rights, did not 
ratify this amendment; but the amendment being ratified in the 
orderly, constitutional way, the people of Connecticut are now 
just as ready, just as zealous, as the people of any other State 
for the proper enforcement of its provisions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut has expired. 
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Mr. TILSON. May I have one minute more? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. As one of the representatives of Connecticut in 
this body I am ready to vote for a reasonable law to enforce the 
eighteenth amendment, and, as I said at the outset, I am deeply 
disappointed that the proponents of this bill have seen fit to 
couple together two matters that do not belong together and 
otherwise endeavor to make it difficult or impossible to support 
the bill. Is it vain to hope that even yet the advocates of this 
bill will relent so as to permit the passage of a law than can and 
will be enforced? [Applause.] 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I desire to ask the chair- 
man of the committee if the word “person,” on page 3, line 6, 
has any limitation? I notice on page 7 it is defined as meaning 
“natural ” and so forth. Would “persons” include 


executors, administrators, and trustees within the meaning of 


this act? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The Federal statutes define a person as a 
company, firm, or corporation. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. But not as a trustee? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. 3 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. On line 13 of page 3 your 
committee provides only that the summons shall be served “on 
the owner or his agent.” Now, we all know that the owner is 
responsible for his agent. But suppose A dies and leaves an 
estate to B, and C is executor. B lives in England and knows 
nothing about his property, and his property is used in viola- 
tion of the provisions of this act. We all know that an execu- 
tor is an officer of the court. On whom would you then serve 
the summons? j 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think I would leave it to the court to 
determine. It would probably be served by publication, he be- 
ing a nonresident. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
served on the owner. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. You serve it on the owner by publication. 
If he could be reached, you would serve it in person; and if not, 
you would serve it upon him by publication. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Suppose the owner lived 
abroad? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It would be the same as in any other case. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. Why not provide for the 
service of summons on the fiduciary? It seems to me the door 
has been left open for fraud. A fiduciary who kn 
leases property contrary to this bill should be held responsible. 
This section only makes the owner or his agent liable. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma amendment and 
ask to be recognized to present the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendnient of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Watson of Pennsylvania: Page 3, gf 

In line 


after the word “person,” insert as the owner or fiduciary. 
7, after the word “ pro 


a ndert . 
form of trust aa ae on e 
insert on the fiduciary or.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, my impression 
Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Votstreap]. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. My impression, Mr. Chairman, is that that 
is entirely unnecessary, and besides I do not think it would 
be fair to charge the estate in that fashion for the misconduct, 
for instance, of some fiduciary officer of the class that might 
‘come under this provision. I do not think we ought to try to 
make this so extreme that people would object to it on that 
account. [Laughter.] I think we cover enough ground in this 
for war-time prohibition, and I do not think we should go any 
further. 
Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement 


You provide that it shall be 


of the chairman of the committee, I will withhold my remarks 


until I offer my amendment. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I propose an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
fies offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. War- 
SON J. 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, let us have it reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be again re- 
ported. 

The amendment was again read. 

Aa CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The 
BROOKS] is 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Can not a man on this side be recognized 
8 5 in a while? 

e CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be given an oppor- 
tunity. 5 p 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. I move to 
strike out, after the word “both,” in line 6, on page 3, the re- 
mainder of the section. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 7 

Amendment offered by Mr. B : 
after the word both,” Miike out t the „„ Poi: bi N 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Is this amendment in order before an amendment 
to perfect the text? 

The CHAIRMAN, If there are any amendments to perfect 
the text, it will be in order to offer them before the vote is taken 
on the motion to strike out. 

Mr, GARD. I desire to offer an amendment to perfect the 
— hat I do not want to interfere with the gentleman’s state- 
men 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Is my amendment in order? 

The . If there is any amendment to perfect the 
text, that can be offered before the vote is taken on the motion 
to strike out. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has been recognized to offer an amendment, 
which he has offered. He has a right to be heard on his amend- 
ment, and he can not be taken from the floor by anyone seeking 
to offer other amendments, When he has concluded it will be 
competent for any Member to offer a perfecting amendment, and 
such amendment will be voted on first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. The Chair had 
not ruled that the gentleman from Pennsylvania was not entitled 
to five minutes to discuss his amendment. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Garp] announced that he had an amendment to per- 
fect the text, and the Chair announced that amendmenis to 
perfect the text would be in order before the vote was taken on 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GARD. I may have an opportunity to offer my amend- 
ment later? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, the people of this country have risen in 
their might and their strength and are determined to wipe out 
drunkenness and carousing, and I do not believe there is a 
gentleman on the floor of this House who is opposed to that 
proposition. 

It is our duty to pass a proper enforcement law, but in this 
proposed enforcement act there are different previsions to which 
I take exception. One is the section that I propose to strike 
out by.the amendment which I have just offered. I do not think 
it is at all within reason to subject every man's real estate to 
levy and sale because somebody has violated a law on that 
piece of property. If you own an apartment house occupied 
by many tenants, should you be liable for violations of law by 
some of your tenants? If you own a farm, should you be re- 
sponsible for violations of law committed by tenants or any 
person that might visit or trespass upon that farm? If, by 
the savings of a lifetime, you or any thrifty son of toil accumu- 
lates a home and that home be rented, should that medest home 
be put in jeopardy because of a violation of law by that tenant? 
A thousand crimes, a thousand violations of the law, can be 
committed on your property to-day without subjecting it to 
levy and sale to satisfy a fine that may be imposed upon the 
offenders. 

I say it is entirely wrong to make this an exception, and 1 
am opposed to it. 

Mr. LAYTON. In such a case is not the language of this 
bill and the spirit of it a very definite statement that the owner 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
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ef the property is in collusion with the tenant, and is not that | 


the part of it which you seek to strike out? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. It should be only where he 
is in collusion. The language which I seek to strike out is as 
follows: 

If a person bas knowledge or reason to believe that his prope: 
is occupied or used in violation of the provisions. of the war prohi- 
bition act and suffers the same to be so used, such property shall be 
subject to a lien for and may be sold to pay all fines and costs as- 
sessed against the occupant of such building or ! for any 
violation of the war prohibition act, which said lien shall attach from 
the time of the service of summons on the owner or his agent; and 
any such lien may be established and enforced by legal action insti- 
tuted for that purpose in any court having jurisdiction, 

Now, many cases might arise in which a man owning property 

could be put on the defensive and be obliged to defend himself, 
at an enormous expense, to save his property. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there for a question? 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. No; I will not yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. I wish to say that the language used 
‘in this section and that which the amendment seeks to strike 
out is in effect like the language used in the red-light law 
for the District of Columbia which is now in force, and that 
is almost identically copied from the law of Iowa. It has 
been very effectual in its operation here, and I am informed also 
in the State of Iowa, and it has worked no wrong upon any- 
body who was not guilty and did not have guilty knowledge, 
and I do not believe it should be stricken out. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the membership of the House to the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brooxs], and what I 
wish to say regarding it will be from a very different viewpoint. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania says, in discussing his amend- 
ment: 

That the people of this country are determined to wipe out drunken- 
ness and carousing. 

I do not believe there is a Member here who is opposed to 
stamping out drunkenness. He also says: 

I do not think it is at all within reason to subject every man’s real 
estate to levy and sale because somebody has violated a law on that piece 
of property. 

Now, the gentleman appears to have a great deal of sympathy 
for the man who owns property, because he says: 

If by the sayings of a lifetime you or any thrifty son of toil accu- 
mulates a home and that home be rented, should that modest home be 
put in jeopardy because of a violation of law by that tenant? 

I agree with him that it should not. I do not believe that the 
property of any man should be jeopardized by the passage of this 
act. However, I suppose he is going to vote for this bill. 

I am of the opinion that the Members here, who are anxious 
for this bill to become a law, care very little for property 
rights, because they propose to wipe out thousands of millions 
of dollars’ worth of property belonging to men who have spent 
their lives in the liquor business, and who, by their thrift and 
labor, have been able to accumulate a certain amount, which 
you now propose to destroy without any consideration for them 
or compensation for the loss they suffer. The man who owns 
a house or any other building may have the same placed in 
jeopardy by the passage of this bill if some one has violated 
the law upon it, but the hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of property that men own who have been in the liquor business 
for years, as has been said in partnership in a way with the 
Government, to whom they have paid billions of dollars in 
revenue, does not seem to excite any interest or consideration 
here whatever, and gentlemen who favor the passage of this 
bill apparently do not care how much property belonging to 
them or what kind is destroyed. 

I do not hesitate to say that I have some regard, respect, and 
sympathy for the people who will be ruined by the enactment 
of this law. If there was any decency or fairness left in the 
framers of this proposed legislation, they certainly ought to 
compensate these men for the loss of stock, leases, and the 
destruction of their business; but instead of that you propose 
to wipe them out without any regard or thought for their 
future welfare. To destroy property in the name of the State, 
without reimbursing the owners, is a dangerous practice. 

You seem to think it a joke to injure, ruin, and make worth- 
less their holdings and wreck a business long legalized. Never 
before in the history of the Government was such a tyrannical 
reform attempted. Home rule, self-government, and the liberty 
of the people is to be destroyed, and persecution is to be the 
order of the day, but before long you will find that you have 
gone too far. You have the votes to do it, but might is not 
right; you should be fair and just in this matter. 


I believe in temperance; I believe in proper laws to regulate 

the sale of liquor, and it can and ought to be regulated; but 
there has never been any effort since I have been a Member 
of Congress to pass laws for its regulation. What the men 
want who are behind this prohibition movement is to force 
prohibition upon the country, regardless of consequences, be- 
cause they have learned the practical and up-to-date way of 
doing it. The legislative agents, or the lobby, of the prohibi- 
tion combine that has been forcing this law through Congress 
have studied the practical methods adopted by the great com- 
binations and corporations, and because of this they have been 
able to secure favorable legislation in nearly every legislative 
body in the United States; they are up to date in practical poli- 
ties and through their browbeating, bulldozing, and threaten- 
ing tactics this well-financed antisaloon lobby have scared 
men in political life everywhere in this country into believing 
that all of the good people in this country are in favor of this 
kind of legislation; that all of the church members of the 
country are demanding it. My, how human nature has changed, 
if that is so. I think this legislation is wrong and when en- 
forced it will put more men out of politics than any law that 
was ever passed. 
I I am opposing this bill to-day—although you have the votes 
to pass it—because it is unjust, unfair, and un-American, and 
the most malicious assault on personal liberty that could be 
made. Fair-minded people, regardless of their views on prohi- 
bition, are against it. If it goes into effeet, thousands upon 
thousands of men directly employed in the liquor business, as 
well as thousands of others in business dependent upon the 
liquor trade, will be thrown out of employment at a time when 
the Army is being demobilized and work is hard to obtain. Is 
it any wonder we have unrest, disaffection, and discontent in 
the country? We are fighting this measure because it is 
wrong; and you may think you are winning a great victory by 
passing it, but the fight has only commenced. It will be de- 
nounced in every section of the United States before long, and 
the men in politics who are responsible for this legislation will 
be driven from office and power. [Laughter.] 

My friend from California [Mr. RANDALL I, the prohibitionist, 
is laughing at that statement. Well, he may laugh about it; 
he can afford to laugh; he was elected as a Prohibitionist; but 
i me remind the House that “those who laugh last laugh 
ongest.” 

Mr. UPSHAW. Does not the gentleman think that the gen- 
tleman who depends upon the keg of liquor should be put out 
of politics? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Oh, that is cheap talk; we hear that line 
of talk from men who think they are making friends by going 
around speechifying and pretending to work for the general 
welfare of the people and the good of the public. 

Unto those who talk and talk, 
This proverb should appeal: 
The steam that blows the whistle 

Will never turn the wheel. 

Men who do the greatest good for the community in which 
they live, as a rule, do not blow about it. Professional agita- 
tors shout about anything they think will make them popular. 
(Laughter and applause.] 

I voted against the so-called prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution, to take effect January 1, 1920, when it was before 
this House for passage. I do not believe in this kind of legisla- 
tion or the way it was put over. At the time of its passage it 
was understood that men in the liquor business would have one 
year after the ratification of the article by the States. to wind 
up their business, and it was so stated at that time by the then 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. He said: 

While we prohibitionists desire to have the country go dry, we do not 
propose to let our zeal in that great cause destroy our sense of justice, 
and I for one was willing to advocate the right of the brewers and 
distillers to have one year to wind up their business. We have distin- 
825 precedents for this in the action of nearly all the dry States. 

ost of the States give them a 22 in which they may wind up their 
business. I think it a . ‘air amendment, and I will be very glad 
to vote for it, and I hope the dry Members will vote for it. 

SIONAL RECORD, Dec. 17, 1917, p. 432.) 

In view of this understanding, men in the liquor business 
withdrew large quantities of liquor from the bonded ware- 
houses, upon which they paid a tax of $6.40 a gallon, and the 
retailers throughout the country now have large stocks of liquor 
on hand, many having already paid a license to conduct their 
business for a year believing they had that length of time to 
wind up their affairs before the constitutional amendment would 
be enforced January 16 next. 

I have many letters from men in the business in Chicago that 
will show the injustice of this law. Let me read you a letter 
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from a firm in my district, through whose efforts has been built 
up one of the largest businesses of the kind in the United States: 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 27, 1919. 
Hon. THOMAS GALLAGHER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sit: With the war-time prohibition bill of November 21, 1918, 
apparently going into effect July 1, 1919, we respectfully call your 
attention to the injustice of this untimely legislation. 

We are holders of large stocks of whiskies of various ages that are 
doomed to remain unsold in the United States bonded warehouses. 
Many others find themselves similarly situated, and, in fact, records 
seem to indicate that 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 gallons of whiskies will 
be denied an outlet of sale by the arbitrarily setting of this date of 
prohibition. These spirits were distilled according to specific laws 
1 by Congress compelli distillers to carry stocks for bottled-in- 

ond purposes four years in advance of publie sale. These liquors, sud- 
denly cut off from public sale after having been brought into existence 
under Government permission and approyal, are virtually confiscated 
and places an unprecedented loss on their owners. 

In addition to this, the Government will sustain a loss in tax at 
$6.40 per gallon, or approximately $400,000,000, not to mention a fur- 
ther loss through income and profit taxes that will be consequently 
charged off by owners. 

Can Congress, in justice to the business interests of both the people 
and the Government, consistently deny the owners of these liquors the 
right to dispose of their stocks before the coming into effect of the 
Federal prohibition amendment? * 

We ask you in true-spirit fairness to give this subject, so vital to 
the welfare of business during these tical moments, your worthy 
consideration, and only ask sufficient time to tax pay and dispose of 
distilled spirits now in bond. b . 

Trusting that you will do all in your power to impress on Congress 
the necessity of legislation to that effect, we remain, 

Yours, respectfully, d 
Moranp BROS., 
. Mona xb, President. 


Here is another statement from a business concern in Chicago 
that will no doubt prove interesting, if reason and fair dealing 
has anything to do with the passage of this bill: 


CHICAGO, May 29, 1919. 
Hon. THOMAS GALLAGHER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Permit us to present for your consideration the following facts: 
At the present time we have a floor stock of liquors which cost us over 
$50,000; paid in revenue and war 77 75 05 „000; still owing addi- 
tional war taxes due in September, $150, ; total cost of floor stock, 


350,000. In other words, for our floor stock the Government receives 
300,000. Besides we own bonded goods at cost price of $60,000, on 
which we must pay the Government about $400,000 before we can get a 


dollar of our investment. 

Our situation is A pe of hundreds of others throughout the country. 

Is it fair or just that our entire investment, made ge faith and 
under Government sanction and approval, should be out next 
July 1 without any chance of redress? Is it consistent with just prin- 
ciples of Government to arbitrarily destroy the property of its citizens 
without just compensation? 

We do not protest against constitutional prohibition. All we ask is 
protection against the ruinous operation of a war measure which has 
now ceased to have merit or reason. In fairness and plain justice we 
ask you to use every honorable means to bring about the repeal of the 
act of November 21, 1918, or in some manner make it lawful to dispose 
of liquors now on hand until constitutional prohibition becomes effective. 

Respectfully, yours, 
EITEL Bros. 


A few months’ time means a great deal to liquor dealers 
under the circumstances and would help them to dispose of their 
stocks, upon which they have paid the Government tax. 

We were told that war-time prohibition was necessary to 
control the food cereals of the country; that it was a food- 
conservation measure to help us win the war. It was made a 
law when more than 4,000,000 men were in the service of the 
country at home and abroad, at a time when we were shipping 
rye, corn, and barley abroad for the use of foreign brewers. 
Every sane person, whether he is in favor of prohibition or not, 
knows that this was not a war measure. The war is over and 
peace has been declared, and to force this war-time prohibition 
act upon the country a few months after it was understood that 
one year was to be allowed those in the liquor business to close 
up their affairs is indefensible and unjust. Is the Government 
willing to back up this fraud? I do not believe it. The Presi- 
dent is against it; he has said so. Let me read you his message 
to Congress May 20, 1919: 


The demobilization of the military forces of the country has 
progressed to such a point that it seems to me entirely safe now to 
remove the ban upon the manufacture and sale of wines and beers, but 
I am advised that without further legislation I have not the legal au- 
thority to remove the present restrictions. I therefore recommend that 
the act approved November 21, 1918, entitled “An act to enable the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, the purposes of the act entitled ‘An act to provide fur- 
ther for the national security and defense oy stimulating agriculture 
and facilitating the distribution of agricultural products,’ and for other 

urposes,“ be amended or repealed in so far as it applies to wines and 
eers, . 


Wooprow WILSON. 


In the face of this fact, do you believe for a moment the 
President will sign the bill that you are now attempting to pass? 
He will veto it, and he ought to veto it. 

It was stated here in debate that Illinois is for prohibition, 
that the legislature of the State ratified the constitutional 
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amendment. That is so, but it has never been approved by the 
people themselves. 7 

The question was submitted last spring to the people of Chi- 
cago, that contains nearly one-half of the population of the 
State, and the people voted against prohibition by a large ma- 
jority. In the dry districts of Chicago, where there are no 
saloons, the vote was against prohibition. Even Hyde Park 
voted wet, and Lake View voted wet; in wards where the saloon 
keepers have little or no influence they were carried by the wets. 
One hundred and twenty-four thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-one women yoted wet, while 76,325 women voted dry. 
Nearly 400,000 men and women voted against prohibition, and 
less than 159,000 voted for it. I merely cite these figures to 
show you that national prohibition has been fastened upon the 
people through the activities of prohibition agents without ever 
giving the public a chance to express their wishes upon it. 

Listen to what the New York World in an editorial, April 27, 
1919, says: 

Neither of the t es, Democratic or Republican, ever advocated 
national prohibition. o Congress was ever elected on that issue. Ne 
President ever championed it. No Democratic or Republican candidate 
for President ever championed it. It was never put forward by the 
leaders of either p 7 e Congress that submitted it was elected in 
1916, but neither the Democrats nor the Republicans had a word to say 
about prohibition in their national platforms. Neither Mr. Wilson nor 
Mr. Hughes ever mentioned the subject. When Congress submitted the 
amendment to a country whose attention and energies were all absorbed 
in the greatest war of all history it submitted an amendment on which 
the American people had never been permitted to go to the ballot box. 

We are now called upon to pass a bill to provide for the en- 
forcement of war-time prohibition and to prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating beverages under the constitutional 
amendment that will be more drastic and unreasonable than any 
legislator ever dreamed of when he voted for the ratification of 
the amendment. You propose now to make prohibition a political 
issue that will remain with us for years to come, and it will 
plague every man who is responsible for forcing this unwise, un- 
fair, and drastic act upon the people without their consent, and 
every man responsible for it will have to answer to the people, 
who will not forget it. 

As John J. McKenna, the poet of Archey Road, says in Public 
Safety: 


WE CAN'T FORGET IT. 


July the first will soon be here, 

When they'll shut off our wine and beer. 

Why have they pulled that awful stunt 

To hang crépe on that glorious month 
In which we won our freedom? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close at the end of five 
minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I gave notice that I had an 
amendment that I wanted to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that all debate on this section and amendments thereto cloge in 
five minutes. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the motion of 
the gentleman from Minnesota by making it 10 minutes, and 
that the gentleman from Ohio have 5 minutes and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dewatt] 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Missouri that that is not in order. 

Mr. IGOE. Then I move to amend the motion of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota by making it 15 minutes, so that three 
gentlemen who I see have arisen may have 5 minutes each. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves as 
an amendment to the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota 
that the debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced tliat the 
noes had it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask to modify my motion 
by making it 10 minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division on the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Igor]. I was on my 
feet. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will again put the motion of 
the gentleman from Missouri to amend the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garp) there were 65 ayes and 20 noes. 

So the motion to amend the motion of Mr. Votstrap was 

| agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from Minnesota as amended. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 
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Debate is limited on this section and all 


The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair recognizes the 


amendments thereto to 15 minutes. 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment and have it read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 13, strike out the language after the word “the” in 
line 13 and the words “or his agent in line 14 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: entry and indexing of judgment.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of 
the members of the Judiciary Committee to this language, which 
I think should be changed in the interest of justice as affecting 
the transfer of property. It in no way affects the fact that a 
lien may attach, but provides that instead of being a secret 
lien, such as there is now, by which no person purchasing prop- 
erty could be safeguarded, the lien attaches from the time of 
the indexing and the judgment in such cases. At the present 
time it provides that the lien attaches from the time of the 
service of the summons on the owner or his agent. No one 
seeking to buy property would have any notice at all of the 
service of Summons on the owner or his agent, since the service 
of the summons is entirely a personal service, whereas the 
making of the index judgment is a public record of which every 
man is bound to take notice. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not required that any legal notice of 
service by an officer must be returned to the court from which 
it issues and is a matter of record? 

Mr. GARD. No; the return is made by the sheriff. The 
summons is given to the sheriff and the sheriff makes the re- 
turn, but there is no record of the return except possibly his 
memoranda. But in this instance on the files of the clerk’s or 
the recorder's office, whichever it may be, there is a permanent 
public judgment which all persons would be bound to observe. 
As I say, it makes no difference in reference to the lien; it 
provides that the lien may be taken, but it safeguards the inter- 
est of those who might be innocently and legitimately interested 
in the purchase of the property. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest to the gen- 
tleman that in New York there is no way of ascertaining that 
the summons has been served, by way of public record, until 
the recovery of the judgment, unless it be revealed by the in- 
dividuals who begin the suit? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman’s amendment is adopted, 
any owner of property under the language of the gentleman’s 
amendment might sell it to anyone else and thereby defeat even 
the lien on the judgment. 

Mr. GARD. Oh, no. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment as a substitute for the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BARBOUR: Page 3, line 13, after the words 
“of the, strike out the words “service of summons on the owner or 
his agent, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ filing of notice 
thereof for record in the public office wherein are kept the records of 


the title to such real estate.“ 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Garp] as to this language and the imprac- 
ticability of giving notice of lien thereunder. In most of the 
States, as I understand it, there is no record in the office where 
land titles are kept of the service of a summons. The return of 
the service of summons is filed in the office of the clerk of the 
court. As I understand the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, under it the lien will not become effective on 
property until the judgment is entered. The purpose of my 
amendment is to make the lien effective as soon as the legal 
notice is filed in the recorder’s or registrar’s office, where are 
kept the records of the title to real property. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The effect of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman does away with all of the summons. What does the 
gentleman mean by “ legal notice.” 

Mr. BARBOUR. Whatever legal notice is required in the 
State where the notice is to be given—a notice of attach- 
ment š 


I would like to offer an 
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Mr. BLANTON. 
service of summons on the owner or agent”? 
with those words. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I do away with those words so far as they 
affect the title to real property. You can not protect an in- 
nocent purchaser of real property if you put a lien on a man's 
property simply by service of summons on him. 


Should you not retain the words “of the 
You do away 


Mr. BLANTON. You leave no provision here for the sum- 
mons. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Then put one in. I drew this amendment 
very hurriedly. 


Mr. BLANTON. Which the gentleman from Ohio had in, 

Mr. BARBOUR. If it is necessary, in order to get jurisdiction 
of the defendant, it should be in, but I think this other amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What the gentleman means by legal notice 
in the amendment he offers is the same as they do in some of 
the States by summons. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I mean lis pendens or notice of attach- 
ment or notice of lien. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In my State we do not know of any such 
thing as a summons. It is always a service of notice. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Then you have no summons there. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. We have no summons. 

9 BARBOUR, The amendment offered may not cover that 
point. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. VENABLE. Would not the situation be met by requiring 
the clerk of the Federal court to keep a record of lis pendens, 
upon which there should be immediately on the issuance of the 
summons a notice of the fact that the summons has been issued? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; if that would give notice to the pur- 
chaser of real property, 

Mr. VENABLE. It will, because the purchaser of real prop- 
erty is under a legal duty to go to the official records, wherever 
they are maintained, to determine whether or not there is any- 
thing on file which affects the title of the property. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; if you give notice to the purchaser of 
the property that there is a lien, I do not care what form it takes. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, the last amendment 
offered somewhat lessens the danger that threatens innocent 
owners of property. The provision in the bill which provides 
that immediately on the commencement of suit a lien shall at- 
tach, although no notice of the suit be made a public record, will 
grievously affect a number of real estate owners, especially in 
many of the cities of the country. I am glad the gentleman has 
offered an amendment thut at least will make it possible for 
innocent mortgagees, lessees, and grantees to discover that a lien 
is claimed upon the property of the owner who is charged with 
having yiolated the act, but the amendment does not go far 
enough. Upon the filing of an information or announcement of 
a suit charging that an owner has had reason to believe that con- 
traband liquors are kept or stored upon his property, thongh that 
owner might be ever so innocent of the charge made against him, 
his property would be subject to a lien under the bill as now 
framed and that lien would be pending until the suit was tried 
and decided in his favor. The bill provides the lien attaches 
from the time of the beginning of the suit, notwithstanding that 
no notice of the pendency of the suit is to be filed in a public 
office, and so the owner would have to wait until the suit is ter- 
minated in his favor before he could get rid of the lien that is 
attempted to be imposed upon his property. This unfair and 
oppressive situation would, I am afraid, be frequent in cities, 
particularly in those of the first class and particularly in New 
York. I speak advisedly as one who as a lawyer has had large 
experience in the passing of titles to property in my city. 

Under the bill as framed, I repeat, if through the malice or 
exploitation of spies or others or even through some error an 
action against an owner under the provisions of the bill be com- 
menced, there is no provision under which he could rid his 
property of the lien or even through bond discharge it until 
after trial, which in many jurisdictions would be long after the 
suit was begun—some months, some years. And so the owner 
would be hampered and frequently prevented from raising a loan 
by way of mortgage or conveying his property. 5 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. In a moment; and if, perchance, he shall, 
before the Government suit is commenced, have’ made a con- 
tract to convey, and the vendee would want to get out of the 
contract or not care to have himself saddled with the lier, after 
taking the deed, that vendee would be relieved from the 
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contract, and the owner, however innocent of actually violating 
this prohibition statute, would lose the benefit of his sale. Such 
a condition, I submit, works hardship and oppression and 
creates an injustice which never should find place in any law 
governing a free people. 

Now, I want this House in fairness to consider the immense 
value of property in New York which seriously might be 
affected by this section. I want you to understand that many 
an owner of an apartment house in New York, any house, if 
you please, in which there is no shop, no saloon, no boarding 
house, in which there is no hotel, would be at the hazard of 
being affected as I have indicated. This bill is manifestly un- 
fair. I do not rise for the purpose of protecting guilty men; 
I do not rise for the purpose of trying to allow men to evade 
the law. If the purpose is to have liens imposed upon the 
property wherein liquors are found, very well; but I want this 
House to safeguard the interests of innocent owners and the 
property rights of parties in interest, and not go further than 
they think they ought to go in practically confiscating the prop- 
erty of innocent people. I want the rights of real estate owners 
and lessees safeguarded. I do not want this House in the spirit 
of fanaticism to run away with itself in trying to hamper own- 
ers of real estate to obtain mortgages or to convey their property 
to bona fide purchasers. If the owner is guilty, very well; let 
the judgment recovered against him constitute the lien. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, may I have three minutes 
more? I ask unanimous consent that I may have three addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. But two minutes remain of the time fixed 
for closing debate. 

Mr. GOLDIFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may speak for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
speak for three minutes. Is there objection—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
is that time to be taken in addition to the 15 minutes fixed? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will take the remainder of the 15 min- 
utes and 1 minute more. 

Mr. DEWALT. Then, Mr. Chairman, I must object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I ask for three minutes, not to be counted 
us part of the time already fixed. 

Mr. DEWALT, If the ruling of the Chair is that it will take 
all of the time, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I did not ask to have it taken as a part 
of the 15 minutes. ; 

Mr. DEWALT. The Chair so rules. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, regular order. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. It is a question of whether the committee 
will give unanimous consent to add three minutes to the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for two minutes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen—— 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, has my request been ob- 
jected to? : 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, conceding, for the purpose of 
argument 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. It has been suggested that I respectfully 
suggest to the Chair that before the Chair says that my re- 
quest has been denied it is due to me, as well as it is due to the 
members of the committee, that the request be put by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request was put by the Chair, and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania objected. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest 
for a moment, the gentleman from New York preferred an origi- 
nal request for three minutes, and the gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. BARKLEY] asked what would be the effect of that and the 
Chair ruled then and there, very properly, that would consume 
the balance of the 15 minutes and 1 minute more, but then the 
gentleman from New York asked to have his request modified 
to 3 minutes, not to take up the 2 remaining minutes of the 
time fixed by the House, but that it should be in excess of that 
and not interfere with that, and I do not think that request 
was ever put to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. And thereupon the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. BLANTON] demanded the regular order. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The regular order was, if the 
amended request of the gentleman from New York should be 
granted, that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wants to be fair in the mat- 

T—— 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. And if the gentleman from New York 
makes the request that he be allowed three minutes, not to be 
taken from the time fixed by the committee, is there objection? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I think after these va- 
rious objections I shall withdraw my request, and I will ad- 
dress this House at a later time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman withdraws his request, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, conceding for the purpose of argument what I am not will- 
ing to concede as a fact, that a person who has knowledge or 
has reason to believe that his property is occupied thus unlaw- 
fully could be punished in the way determined by the provi- 
sions of this section, let us see what the effect of this would be 
upon other parties who are interested in this property and are 
certainly entirely innocent. Now, I will give a concrete ex- 
ample, .The gentleman from Kentucky owns a property worth 
$10,000. Upon that property he has given a mortgage of $2,000 
which is a first lien. Subsequent to that first lien there are 
three judgments, one held by you, another by a second gentle- 
man, and another by a third. Then comes this process by which 
a subsequent lien to the first mortgage and these three judg- 
ments is entered. We will say that the lien is for $200, being 
the fine and the cost, and, in the enforcement of the lien, what 
are all these people required to do? 

Now, in the first place, the man who owns the property is 
obliged to protect it, we will say; and he would undoubtedly try 
to protect it by bidding to the value of the property tf he had 
the money. But here is a first mortgage creditor, and he is pro- 
tected because he has the first lien, but according to the laws 
of almost all the States all of the judgments would be dis- 
charged. And every one of these subsequent judgment creditors 
would be obliged to do what? To bid to the amount of his judg- 
ment in order to protect himself, and to bid to the amount of 
the two prior judgments in order that he might be protected; 
and would also be required to raise the cash to pay all the prior 
judgments. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
explain this matter for just one minute more, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for one minute more. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

1180 GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, reserving my right to 
object 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already put the request 
and there was no objection. 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, the effect of that judgment 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman . 
from Minnesota rise? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Has all time expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not. The gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Dewar] is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. DEWALT. Now, the effect of that is merely this, that if 
the first mortgage is $1,000 and the first judgment is $1,000 and 
the next judgment is $1,000 and the next judgment is $1,000, the 
man who has $1,000 judgment will be obliged to provide himself 
with $4,000, the amount of these liens, in order to protect his 
judgment. In other words, all the innocent people other than 
the owner of the property must protect themselves by getting 
money enough to bid in that property. You say this lien shall 
be enforced and shall be a lien in what court? It must be a 
lien in the Federal court. And I take the position that the lien 
in the Federal court does not become effective or capable of en- 
forcement until that lien is recorded in the county in which the 
property lies. Now, that is certainly true, and therefore it can 
not become effective simply by the service of the summons. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
it seems to me the chairman of the committee is pursuing a 
wrong policy. Members of this House who are able lawyers 
want to discuss some of the important features of this bill, 
and it seems to me that it is not the proper course to pursue 
to cut off further debate. But in view of the statement made 
by the gentleman from New York, who represents, in part, the 
great city of New York, and other gentlemen here, it seems 
to me on an important matter of this kind there should be 
more debate. However, I am not going to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Reserving the right to obeet 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman—— 
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Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I want to say that it did appear to me 
quite singular that wheneyer the chairman of the committee 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may we have that reported? 
Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 


Who has this bill in charge sees fit to limit debate he rises | the amendment 


and moves to limit debate, and when any gentleman here, not 
for the purpose of delay but for the purpose of calling the 
‘attention of this House to some provision which he desires to 
perfect, rises on the floor, objection is made to his either hav- 
ting an extension of time or the privilege to complete a sen- 
‘tence. I object to that kind of procedure. Like the gentleman 
"from Missouri, I do not like to object to the request that is 
‘already made, but I do want to give notice now that if this 
policy is pursued I will object to unanimous consent being car- 
‘ried hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. No; I do not object. 

Mr. JUUL. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. BLANTON. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the motion of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Barsour] to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gard]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment, : 

The CHAIRMAN. -That would be an amendment in the third 
degree and is not in order at this time. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Garp}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Nonstox ] offers a substitute for the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BARBOUR]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No; the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be an amendment in the third 
degree and would not be in order at this time. 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment to the substitute. 

Mr. WALSH. That, of course, would be in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to amend the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BARBOUR]? 

Mr. JONES of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, my motion is a 
substitute amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. JONES]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

4 . JONE syl 2 3, Une 13 
aer d eg cb By. J Geige aut ait of the der ot Une Ti 
and the words “ or his agent,” in line 14, and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “filing of notice of the commencement of the suit in the office 
where the record of the transfer of the real estate is kept.” 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate is exhausted on this section and 
all amendments thereto. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment to the substitute. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the substitute 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
as amended. 

The substitute as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] as 
amended by the substitute. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. I ask unanimous consent that my amendment 
may be read as modified by inserting the words “on the owner 
or his agent.” 

I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry as to what we are 
voting on; whether it is this part of the section that has already 
been stricken out or not, and what is the status of the amend- 
ment I proposed; and also I ask unanimous consent to correct 
my amendment by allowing the words “on the owner or his 
agent“ to remain in the language. 

The CHAIRMAN. Answering the parliamentary inquiry of 
the gentleman from Ohio, the Chair will state that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BARBOUR] offered a substitute to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Ohio. To that 
substitute the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Jones] offered 
an amendment. The amendment was agreed to, and the com- 
mittee has now agreed to the substitute as amended by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Jones], and the motion now 
recurs on the original amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. 


I offer an 


The question now recurs on the substitute 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has the floor, and 
has asked that the amendment be read by unanimous consent. 

Mr, GARD. I ask unanimous consent that my amendment be 
reported again, with the addition of the words“ on the owner or 
his agent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to modify his amendment? 

Mr. GARD. Yes, in that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman reduce his amendment 
to writing and send it to the Clerk’s desk? Is there objection td 
the modification? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, 
may we first have the amendment as it exists at this time re- 
ported to the House, so that we will know what we are doing? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment as it has been agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BARBOUR offers as a substitute for Mr. Ganp's amendment the 
following: Page 3, line 13, after the words “of the“ strike out the 
words “ service of summons.” 

Mr. WALSH. That is not what the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] asked to have reported. 

Mr, GARD. We have asked to have the language of my 
amendment reported. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, as adopted by the committee. 

ae WALSH. He asked to have the Jones amendment re- 
po. i 

Mr. SABATH. The substitute as amended. 

3 Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the substitute as amended by Mr. 
ONES, . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the substitute as 
amended by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Jones]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonzs of Pennsylvania: On 8, after 
the word “ the,“ on line 13, strike out all the nee of line 13 and the 
words “or his agent,” in line 14, and insert in lieu thereof “filing of 
notice of commencement of the suit in the office where the record of the 
transfers of real estate is kept.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio to modify his amendment? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to propound a parliamentary inquiry to the Clair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the Chair able to advise the committee 
eae word “the” in line 13 is included in the Jones amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was of the opinion that it was 
the second word “ the.” 

Mr. WALSH. Which one? 

The CHAIRMAN. The second word “ the.” 
ment itself does not so state. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will allow me to 
suggest, the amendment does state it. It says after the words 
“of the.” There is only one instance where the words “ of the” 
occur in that line. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, what the com- 
mittee is seeking to get, and certainly what I want to get—and I 
think that was the request preferred on my right—is how will 
the substitute of the gentleman from California [Mr. BARBOUR] 
read after the amendment has been written into it as proposed 
by him and acted upon by the committee? How will the substi- 
tute read as an entity, as a complete proposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the substitute as 
amended. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, would it not be better to 
read the substitute first, and then the amendment, to see how it 
is modified? : 

Mr. WALSH. I am going to object to the reading of what has 
already been adopted. It has been voted on, and now the only, 
thing that has not been read is the motion of the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] that he be permitted to modify 
his amendment? The Chair hears no objection. ; 

Mr. WINGO. Reserving the right to object, as I understood 
from the reading at the desk the modification that the gentle- 
man wants to make would destroy it. 

Mr. GARD. I do not ask for the modification. I think it fs 
carried in the original. I ask that my amendment be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks that his 
amendment be again reported. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


But the amend- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Gand: On page 3. line 13, strike out the 


1 after the word “ the,“ and the words “and his agent“ on line 
Sah an reat in lieu thereof the following: “entry and indexing of 
udgment.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio as modified by the substitute. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ronstox of Kentucky: On page 3, line 16, 
after the word “ on ction,” insert “if the amount of the 
lien is less than $3,000, action to enforce same shall be prosecuted in 
the State courts.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SABATH, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SABATH. If I am not mistaken, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Brooxs] offered an amendment to strike out 
all after the word“ both,” in line 6, page 3. What has become 
of that amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That amendment will be put by the Chair 
as soon as the perfecting amendments have all been acted 
upon. 

Mr. HERSMAN, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hensman: Add, at the end of section 3, 
the followin 


“id Provided, however, That neither the provisions of this section 
nor of Title I of this act shall apply to the manufacture or sale of wine 
containing not more than 11 per cent of alcohol by weight.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting amend- 
ment which I wish to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEVENSON; Page 3, line 12, after the 
word “act,” insert “occurring after the passage hereof.” 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
STEVENSON) there were—ayes 60, noes 54. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, there was an amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brooks] so 
long ago that we have almost forgotten it. What has become of 
that amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, That amendment is now in order. The 
vote could not be taken on that amendment until all amend- 
ments to perfect the text had been disposed of. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Brooks] to strike out all the remainder of section 3 after 
the word “ both,” in line 6, page 3. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Brooks of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 48, noes 67. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania de- 
mands tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. Brooxs 
of Pennsylvania and Mr. Votsreap. 

The committee again divided; and the telers 
57, noes 77. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the United States attorney-for the district where such 
nuisance as is defined in this act exists, or any officer designated by 
him or the Attorney General of the United States, may prosecute a 
suit in equity in the name of the United States to abate and en join 
the same. Actions in equity to enjoin and abate such nuisances may 

ine 


be brought in any court having jurisdiction to hear and determ 
equity causes. 


reported—ayes 


under this section shall be concurrent with that of the courts of the 
several States. ' 

If it be made to appear by affidavit, or other evidence under oath, to 
the satisfaction of the court, or judge in vacation, that the ‘nuisance 
complained of exists, a temporary writ of injunction ‘shall forthwith 
issue restraining the defendant or defendants from condu or per- 
mitting the continuance of such nuisance until the conclusion of the 
trial. Where a temporary injunction is prayed for, the court may 
issue an order restraining the defendants and all other persons from 


removin; 


The jurisdiction of the courts of the United States 


or in any way interfering with the liquor or fixtures, or 
other things used in connection with such alleged illegal sale of such 
liquor. No bond — 4 be required as a condition for making any order 
or issuing any of injunction under this act. If the court shall 
find ‘the property involved was being unlawfully used as aforesaid at 


or about the time alleged in the petition, the court shall order that no 


liquors shall be sold, bartered, or stored in such room, house, building, 
boat, vehicle, structure, or places of any kind, for a period of not ex- 
one year, or during the war and the period of demobilization, 
Whenever an action to enjoin a nuisance shall have been brought pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act, if the owner appears and pays all 
costs of the p and files a bond, with sureties to be approved 
by the clerk of the court in which the action is brought, in the full 
value of the property, conditioned that he will Fe abate said 
nuisance and prevent the same from being established or kept therein 
a period of one year thereafter, the court, or in vacation the judge, 
may, if satisfied of his good faith, direct by 9 order that the 
property, if already closed or held under the or er of abatement, be 
delivered to said owner, and said order of abatement canceled, so far 
as the same may relate to said property; or if said bond be given and 
costs therein paid before judgment on an order of abatement, the ac- 
tion shall be thereby abated as to said room, house, building, boat, 
vehicle, structure, or places only. The release of the property under 
the provisions of this section shall not release it from any judgment, 
lien, penalty, or liability to ‘which it may be subject by law. 
In the case of the violation of any injunction, temporary or perma- 
nent, granted pursuant to the provisions of this act, the court, or in 


acato a judge thereof, may summarily try and punish the defendant. 


e p ings for punishment for contempt shall be commenced by 
filing with the clerk of the court from which such injunction issned 
information under oath setting out the all facts constituting the 
violation, whereupon the court or judge shall forthwith cause a war- 
rant to issue under which the defendant shall be arrested. The trial 

be had upon affidavits, or either party may demand the production 
a oral examination of the witnesses. Any person found guilty of 
contempt under the provisions of this section shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than $500 nor more than $1,000. or by imprisonment of not 
less than 30 days nor more than 12 months, or by both fine and im- 
prisonment, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEaD: Page 4, line 12, after the word 
with,“ strike out “such alleged illegal sale of such liquors” and insert 
“the violation constituting the nuisance.” 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. I offer that, on the authority of the com- 
mittee, to correct the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Voistrap]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The gentleman from Minnesota offers n 
further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD: Page 4, line 23, after the word 
“ owner,” insert the words “ lessee, tenant, or occupant.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

-Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Voustrap: Page 5, line 4, after the word 
“ thereafter,” insert the words “or during the war and period of de- 
mobilization.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VousTEAp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, in line 17, on page 5, I move 
to strike out the word “act” and insert the word “ title.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorsrrab; Page 5, line 17, strike out the 
word act“ and insert in lieu thereof the word “ title.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, in line 18, on page 4, after 
the word “be,” I move to insert the word manufactured.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers a 
further amendment. which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD : Page 4, line 18, after the word 
“be,” insert the word“ manufactured.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: i 

Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA : Page 3, line 24, after the word 
“ causes,” Insert “in all equity cases in this act provided the defendant 
shall have the right to demand a jury to pass on all matters of fact.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat encouraged 
by the statement made by the chairman of the committee [ Mr. 
VoLsTEAD] that he wanted to put mercy and justice into this act. 


I want to point out that ali through this bill provision is made 


for actions in equity—that is, injunctions, restraints—and in 
every way giving administrative and prosecuting officials the 
right to go into court and obtain writs before the defendant has 
an opportunity to be heard. 

Iam sure the distinguished chairman of the committee wants 
to be fair and at least give the defendant a chance to be heard. 
In most of the equity cases which will arise from this act there 
is no law involved; it will be almost entirely questions of fact. 
The testimony of officers and agents and police as to what oc- 
cured will have to be determined, and it is but fair to permit such 
questions to be decided by a jury. In all Federal statutes and 
the Federal criminal code the defendant is entitled to a trial by 
jury, and is entitled to have the facts passed upon by a jury. 


Also, in injunction cases, under the Federal act applicable to 


labor cases, a trial by jury is provided. 

In this bill, in the case of a temporary injunction, not even a 
bond is necessary. Application might be made for an injunc- 
tion on an afidavit, and even if the affidavit does not contain 
sufficient facts to sustain a permanent injunction, the defend- 
ant would have no redress, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr, BARKLEY. If the gentleman’s amendment was adopted, 
would it not be possible where a man had been convicted of a 
criminal offense of conducting a nuisance to demand a jury trial 
and have a second jury trial on the question of an injunction, 
and perhaps get a verdict of not guilty, and nullify the first? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. “A” might be found guilty of a certain 
act, but this equity action lies not against “A”. but against B,” 
the owner of the premises. You would have a different action. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not necessarily; it might lie against the 
man who committed the crime if he was the owner of the 
property. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Well, where there is a different state of 
facts or a different defendant is the gentleman willing to pro- 
vide a trial by jury? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I would not be in favor of a trial by 
jury in an equity case involving the abatement of a nuisance, 
whether the man who conducted the nuisance has been convicted 
in the criminal court or not. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, Is not the purpose of this bill to get away 
from a trial by jury? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman point out in the bill 
where a defendant is entitled to a trial by jury? 

Mr. BARKLEY. All defendants charged with violating the 
law have a trial by jury. After the trial by jury if the district 
attorney wants to abate the nuisance he would have an equity 
proceeding. 4 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If it were true that the man must first be 
convicted of a crime before he resorted to the equity action—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. But that is not true. k; 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know it, and that is why it is vicious. 
You do not intend to resort to criminal action, but you want to 
go right into the equity court for enforcement of a criminal 
statute. . 

Mr. BARKLEY. Sections 1 and 2 provide for a trial by jury 
in all criminal cases. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. But is it not true that you can resort 
to the equity proceeding without going into the criminal court? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true under State laws already en- 
forced in many of the States. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. But two wrongs do not make a right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think that either is wrong. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not think it is right that a defendant 
should be taken into the equity court without first taking him 
into the criminal court and there convicted. I earnestly believe 
you do not intend to resort to criminal action, but want to go 
right into the erly court and hold him up in that way. How 
simple it will be to obtain a temporary writ, make it permanent, 
and if at any time, even years thereafter, another alleged offense 
is committed, a man can be hauled up for contempt without 
any chance of a defense as to the merits of the case and im- 
prisoned, and kept in prison according to the whims of a judge. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, no one in this 
committee is more heartily in sympathy with the principles and 
general purposes of this bill than myself, and no one possesses 
less sympathy for the people who in contumacious violation 
of this positive statute, and of the amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, will hereafter knowingly or negligently allow 
property owned by them to be used in contravention of this act. 
But I can not agree, Mr. Chairman, that in dealing with highly 
technical details, such as are found in the section just passed, 
we should be hurried to a final action fruitful of possible hard- 
ships. Other provisions of a technical character will confront 
us hereafter, and they should be carefully and thoughtfully 
considered. The section just concluded relates to situations 
that will arise under the registry laws of the States, a highly 
technical body of law. I undertake to say that the amend- 
ment just adopted will fail to give in a number of States of 
this Union, any protection whatever to an innocent vendee, 

The gentleman who drafted this amendment may think that 
he has made adequate provision for an innocent purchaser, but 
certainly he fails to do so, so far as such purchasers in my 
State are concerned. 

I think the gentleman who has charge of this bill, Mr. 
VorsTeap, when a section like this is under consideration and a 
real difference of judgment with reference to a highly technical 
subject is developed, ought to allow more time for real con- 
sideration and debate than was afforded in this instance. It 
has frequently been within my observation that during the 
progress of considering a bill, when a highly technical amend- 
ment was under consideration, the chairman of the committee 
would ask that the section be passed by for the time being, in 
order that in conference with the advocates of amendment, 
some amendment adequately covering the entire situation could 
be drafted. 

I tried to have the substitute as it was amended read in its 
final form, so that I could apprehend its meaning. 

My request to this end was shut off on objection by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. I have tried privately to 
secure a copy of the amended substitute, and if it has been 
correctly given to me, then I undertake to say that in Virginia 
at least, an intending purchaser will not be sufficiently pro- 
tected against the liens that will be made effective under this 
section as amended. This situation ought not to exist. The 
registry laws of the States are largely different. This act 
should contain some general provision, wisely and carefully 
drawn, under which every situation in every State likely to 
arise as to intending purchasers of property that may be im- 
pressed by a lien pursuant to the terms of this statute, may be 
justly and adequately met, so that innocent purchasers may 
not suffer. As a friend of this bill, and speaking as such, I 
ask the gentleman who has charge of this measure to give a 
reasonable time for consideration of amendments dealing with 
difficult and perplexing subjects, and not to hastily cut off 
debate. Technical details should be carefully worked out, in a 
comprehensive way, and by carefully drawn amendments, that 
will provide against all situations of difficulty hereafter likely 
to arise in the enforcement of this act. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
GUARDIA]. 

The amendment was rejected. 4 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Reavis: Page 6, line 3, after the word“ not,” 
strike out the rest of line 3 and the figures and word “ $500 nor“; and, 
in line 4, strike out the last word of the line and the words a than 
30 days nor in line 5. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in offering this 
amendment is to bring this bill within the well-defined policy 
of the Judiciary Committee of eliminating a minimum fine. It 
was my understanding—and I had the impression at the time 
the bill was presented to the House—that it had been agreed 
upon in the committee that all of these provisions with refer- 
ence to minimum fines had been stricken from the bill. That 
was done on page 20 of the bill, and on page 21 of the bill, and 
I think, to make the matter harmonious, it ought to be done at 
this place. For many years, at least ever since I have been in 
Congress, it has been the policy of the Judiciary Committee, at 
the request of the Federal judiciary, to eliminate the minimum 
fine and minimum penalty, to leave something to the discretion 
of the court, who have all of the facts and circumstances of the 
ease before them, to determine anything up to the maximum 
that would be a just penalty to inflict upon the accused. I do 
not know that it would ever occur under this section, although 
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the possibilities of such occurrence are here. There might be a 
case where the minimum fine and minimum imprisonment pro- 
vided by this section would work a hardship. There might be 
a case where the man would be guilty of nothing more than an 
indiseretion, and in such event the court having jurisdiction of 
the trial, knowing all the facts and circumstances, ought to be 
privileged to fix the punishment commensurate with the offense. 
It would not only work for justice to eliminate the minimum 
fine and penalty from this bill but it would make the provisions 
of the section harmonious with the general policy of the Judi- 
ciary Committee in cases of like character, which policy has 
been adopted at almost the unanimous request of the Federal 
judiciary of the country. g 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, if we are to enforce this 
law we must have minimum penalties. I have joined with my 
friend in striking out minimum penalties in a number of bills 
and would generally follow that policy, but in this bill we are 
dealing with a business that is pursued for profit, and unless 
you impose u penalty that is large enough to make it unprofit- 
able it will continue to go on. [Applause.] This is not a new 
question. Every State that is attempting to enforce laws of this 
kind has been compelled to put into them minimum penaities. 
Turn to the liquor and prohibitjon statutes anywhere and you 
will find in almost every one of them a minimum penalty of 
considerable size. That is true not only in prohibition statutes 
but even under the ordinary license statute. I have had oc- 
casion to examine the Pennsylvania statutes, and I find there 
that: $500 is the minimum for selling without a license. It is 
necessary, and that is the reason why it is written into these 
statutes. We can not enforce this kind of a law without mak- 
ing it unprofitable, and that is the reason why we must insist 
on it. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTBAD. Les. 

Mr. REAVIS. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if in this very bill the committee of which he is the 
chairman did not strike out the minimum penalties in three 
other sections in the bill in answer to that general policy? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. For the first offense, but for a second 
and subsequent offense we wrote minimum fines and inflicted, 
in addition to that, imprisonment, and where it was stricken 
out it was against my judgment, except in section 30, I could 
not prevent the committee from doing so. This does not punish 
for a single sale. This is a case where a man runs a saloon, 
where he makes a nuisance of himself. That is the instance in 

- which we apply this minimum penalty. When a man does that, 
he has no business to ask mercy. If he is trying to profit by 
this kind of violation of law he ought to be punished, and the 
courts ought not to be permitted to put him in jail for a day or 
to impose a penalty of $1—as I have been told in some sections 
they do and will be sure to do—if this amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. AIL time is exhausted upon this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I believe that it was Shakespeare who 
said, “ Heat not a furnace for thy foe so hot that it do singe 
yourself.” The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] 
pointed out to the committee that there is a great deal of dan- 
ger if you write this legislation in too radical and in too 
drastic a manner. The other day I spoke in general debate 
and called to the attention of the House the fact that lawless- 
ness had been increasing in the District of Columbia in spite 
of the prohibition law. The Evening Star of this city took ex- 
ception to my statement. Now, I do not want to disparage the 
conditions at the Nation’s Capital. I believe Washington is 
one of the best governed cities in this country. But I desire 
to place in the Recorp in addition to the editorial from the 
Star of July 14 the news items concerning the crimes which 
were reported that very day here in Washington and which 
appeared in the same edition of the Star that carried the edi- 
torial. The Washington Times, of that same evening, also re- 
ported these crimes, and in addition the cases of drunkenness 
that had come up in the police court of the District that very 
morning. These newspaper articles sneak for themselves. I 
also desire to call to your attention that the superintenden{ of 
police has asked. for more policemen. And the citizens have 
organized a sort of vigilance committee under the name of 
Home Defense League. This despite the fact that Washington 
is bone dry and that since July 1 even Baltimore has gone on 
the water wagon. I want also to call your attention to the 
drastic character of the bill with regard to the quantity of 
alcohol that can be used in various liquors. I have here from 
the Department of Agriculture a letter, written by the Acting 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, showing that in such home- 
made liquors as hard cider, elderberry wine, blackberry cor- 


dial, cherry bounce, peach bounce, and cordials of that kind 
there is anywhere from 4 to 40 per cent of alcohol. 

Mr. BUTLER. And makes you very drunk, too. 

Mr. KAHN. I suppose it does. Now, do you propose to 
write a law which will submit your mothers, your sisters, your 
wives, and the wives of the farmers of this country to be 
hauled to jail for violating this drastic law? I ask that that 
letter from the Department of Agriculture be read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks that 
the letter referred to be read in his time. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1919, 
Hon. Jorics KAHN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sm: In response to your telephonic request of July 14, the fol- 
lowing data on the alcoholic content of the beverages mentioned are 
given, A list of references is also appended. Reference to this list is 
made by number under the headings given below. . These beverages as 
made in the home vary according to the formula used. It is generally 
true that the formulas used in the home are quite variable, so that the 
alcohol content ren must necessarily be approximate. 

Hard cider: e alcoholic content of the undiluted, fermented juice 
of cider apples may run as high as 8 per cent by volume (8). ‘This alco- 
hol content is produced by ermentation of sugar naturally present in 
the apples. Adulterated ciders have been analyzed in the bureau which 
ran as high as 10 per cent alcohol by volume and over (11). This ex- 
cessive alcohol was produced by added sugar before fermentation. 

Elderberry wine: As made in the home this article varies much in 
alcohol content depending on the formula used. The natural sugar of 
the berries (4 to 6 per cent sugar) is deficient for wine-making purposes. 
8 r is therefore added in varying amounts. In addition to the alco- 
hol produced by the fermentation of the sugar naturally present in the 

es and the sugar added, most of the formulas call for an addition 
of aleohol or brandy (4, 5, and 9). By fermenting natural elderberry 
juice omy about 3 per cent alcohol by volume would be formed (8). 
This content is increased by fermenting added sugar and by the addi- 
‘tion of alcohol. An approximation of the alcohol content of most 
elderberry. wines would be from 7 to 20 per cent by volume. 

Blackberry cordial: As made in the home this product may be fer- 
mented or may depend entirely on added alcohol, according to the 
formula used. The product as made by the formula given in the Na- 
tional Formulary, 1916, H 7, is recognized as the official formula (10). 
This formula weuld yield a beverage with an alcohol content varying 
from 20 to 30 per cent by volume. If, however, the alcohol content is 
dependent on the fermentation of the natural juice of the blackberry, 
the alcohol content would be 3 to 5 per cent by volume. This is us y 
augmented by fermentation of added sugar or a straight addition of 
alcohol in some form, 

Cherry bounce: This class of beverage is made from fruit or juice 
with rum added (1) or by adding alcohol or brandy to alternate layers 
of crushed fruit and sugar. As generally made it is not fermented. 
If it depended on the natural sugar content of cherries for its alcohol 
content, only about 4 to 7 per cent alcohol would be produced. Its 
alcohol content, therefore, depends on the extent to which the added 
alcohol is diluted by the fruit juice. Che bounce varies in alcohol 
content between the approximate range of 30 to 40 per cent by volume. 

Peach bounce: This article is made in practically the same manner 
as cherry bounce, and the alcohol content when made as above would 
be about the same. 

As general information, it may be stated that sugar will produce, 
when completely fermented, approximately one-half of its weight of 
aleohol. y complete fermentation of sugar only about 16 per cent by 
volume of alcohol can be produced. In order, therefore, to make a 
beverage conta more than 16 per cent by volume of alcohol it is 
necessary to add alcohol, usually in the form of a distillate. The pro- 
duction of alcohol from natural fruit is 2 the sugar content of 
the juice of the fruit, which may be augmented first by the addition 
of sugar and, secondly, the addition of alcohol. 


Respectfully, 
P. B. Dux nau, Acting Chief. 
(Attached: List of references.) 
LIST OF NEVERENCES. 
Edward R. Emerson (1908). 
” by Harvey W. Wiley eae). 
Formulas (1915). 


ja of Practical Cookery.” 
arland’s Cook Book.” 
. “Household Gem Cyclopedia.” 
“ Analyses in the Bureau of Chemistry.” 
. “ Brandies, Gins, Rums,” by a practical chemist. 

10.“ Service and Regulatory Announcement,“ Bureau of Chemistry, 

Ne is, Opinion mane 150 x 
8 rvice an egulatory Announcement,“ Bureau Chemis 
No. 4, Opinion 30. een, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may extend my remarks by inserting the newspaper clippings 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[Editorial from Washington, D. C., Evening Star, July 14, 1919.1 

PROHIBITION AND “ CRIME.” 

Representative Kaun’s figures showing that “crime” has inereased 
in Washington since the local prehibition law went into effect are not 
conclusive. They undoubtedly show a greater number of cases in the 
police court and a larger amonnt of money collected from fines, bnt 
they fait to take into account the increase in population due to the 
war and they do not show the character of the cases brovgh: into 
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court. Until they can be analyzed to show proportion to the number 
of people in the District and to indicate the nature of the charges 
brought against defendants they are of no value in establishing an 
actual increase of what is broadly termed crime. 

It is well known that a large percentage of the police court cases 
during the past 18 months are incident to the enforcement of the prohi- 
bition act. It was inevitable, with “ wet” territory close at hand, that 
there should be much running of liquor into the District. The early 
efforts at cnforcement were handicapped by lack of juries in the police 
court, which slowed the disposition of cases. Until the“ bone-dry”’ 
amendment was extended to apply to the District, convictions were hard 
to obtain. When that law was made to apply to the District the war- 
time prohibition act was soon to take effect, and the result was a 
rush to bring liquor into Washington in anticipation of the drought 
after July 1. This fact alone would account for-a material percentage 
of the increased number of court cases. 

Washington is not crime ridden, It is an exceptionally peaceful, 
quiet, and safe place. The police are-inadequate in numbers, and the 
problems here presented are difficult. Nevertheless, there is a small 

reentage of crime; and even in the extraordinary conditions that 

ve prevailed during the past year and a half the city has been well 
ordered. Prohibition brought work for the police, undeniably, but the 
work has been as well done as the circumstances permitted. Nor are 
the police court records for the past few months a measure of the 
value to the community of the dry law, in the enforcement of which 
the passing conditions were a severe handicap. 


{From the Evening Star, July 14, 1919, Washington, D. C.] 
(News items.) 

PROBE ALLEGED ASSAULT—SEEK GROUNDS TO PRESS 
CHARGES IN BEHALF OF “ MESSENGER GIRL.” 

Investigation into a reported attack upon a Western Union mes- 
senger girl while in the subway connecting the Senate Office Building 
with tae Capitol 3 afternoon was taken up by Western Union 
officiats to-day with intent to press charges against the alleged as- 
sailant of the girl. 

Amording to reports, the girl was coming through the subway with 
messuges on Friday afternoon when a white man stop her and at- 
tempted to make an engagement for the evening. n her refusal, 
Capitol police sey, he grabbed her and attempted to force personal at- 
tentkins on her, She screamed, and the approach of footsteps caused 
him to release ber. 

The girl rode ae into the Capitol building in the same elevator with 
the man. She did not make a complaint until some time later, and a 
orewa from the police headquarters in the Capitol was assigned to 
the case. 


W. U. WEL 


BEGIN PROBE AT ONCE, 


When the matter was brought before II. F. Taff, general superin- 
tendent of this district of the Western Union Co., this morning, 
ho declared that an investigation would begin at once. 

W. R. Williams, district manager, and a superintendent of delivery 
under whose jurisdiction the girl was working, went to the Capito 
this morning to investigate the charges. 

“If we find any basis whatever for prosecution,” declared Mr. 
Williams, “ we will press charges. The company intends to look after 
the interests of its woman employees, especially, to the fullest extent. 
If we get this man and have any sort of a case whatever, we will press 
the charges to the finish. We believe that an example should be made 
of the man, in order to safeguard the interests of the other messenger 

ris in the employ of the company. The company will take up the 

ght on the verification of any charges.” 
DESERTED FOR SEVERAL MINUTES. 


During late hours of the afternoon the subway between the Senate 
Office Building and the Capitol is often deserted except for a few 
pedestrians passing at short intervals of time between the offices. At 
some periods as much as 5 or 10 minutes elapses before anyone passes. 
It was in one of these periods of desertion, it is declared, that the 
alleged attack was made, 

Police at the Capitol on finding reluctance on the part of the girl 
to press charges declared that they would make an examination of the 
charges at any rate, and assigned a detective to the work. The man 
who grabbed the girl is not believed to have been an employee of the 
Capitol by them. It is said, however, that he had béen seen loitering 
in the vicinity of the subway several times, 


Cotorep Man FATALLY SHOT Over CRAPS GAME—ALLEGED ASSAILANT 
or “Per” JACKSON THIS MORNING TuHOoUGHT TO Have LEFT CITY. 


Richard Jackson, colored, familiarly known to his friends as “ Pep” 
Jackson, is dead of a bullet wound in his stomach, and the police are 
looking for James Porter Marshall, also colored, as his alleged slayer. 
The shooting took place about 2.15 o'clock this morning in the home 
of Jackson, 2025 Virginia Avenue, the wounded man dying at Emer- 
gency Hospital three hours later. 

Several acquaintances of Pep“ Jackson assembled at his house 
last night and participated in games of cards and craps, according to 
witnesses’ statements to the police, and Marshall, angered by the loss 
of his money, is alleged to have left the house, returned a few minutes 
later, and fired two shots, without giving Jackson the slightest oppor- 
tnnity to defend himself. 


“GUESTS ’ FRIGHTENED AWAY. 


Frightened at the sight of the weapon and reports of the shots, three 
of Jackson's guests quickly made themselves scarce. They remained out 
of sight until they were satisfied that the armed man was where 
he could not shoot them. Then they went to the assistance of their 


dying companion. 

Mrs. Jackson, aroused by the reports of the pistol shots, hurried to 
the lower floor and found her husband on the floor giving evidence of 
intense suffering. Detectives from police headquarters and the third 
precinct pores reached the house before the wounded man was taken to 
the hospital. 

WOULD NOT NAME SLAYER, 

Efforts to have him name his slayer proved unsuccessful. Several 
times he was asked if he would tell who shot him, the police stated, 
and each time his answer. was in the ow page 

“No” was his response to the question put by a detective. 

“Let me alone,” he added, “ I'm suffering.” 

Surgeons from Emergency Hospital gave the wounded man first aid, 
He died without tnaking a statement of the affair, 
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Information obtained by the police early to-day suggested the proba- 
bility of the alleged slayer heving left the city shortly after the aboot. 
ng. Marshall, who resided at 621 New Hampshire Avenue, former] 
lived at 201 West Sixty-first Street, New York City, the police learned. 
He came here several years ago. 

DESCRIPTION OF MARSHALL, 


Detective Edward Weedon, night chief of detectives, sent several mem- 
bers of the detective force to the scene of the crime. It is thought two 
upper gold teeth of Marshall's will assist in his capture. He is 33 
years old, has what the poue term reddish-yellow skin, and smooth 
pace He wore a brown suit with a green stripe and a yellowish panama 


Jackson's body was taken to the morgue to-day, An autopsy per- 
formed by the deputy coroner showed the cause of death, and Coroner 
Nevitt arranged to hold an inquest later. 


WATCHES, CASH, CHECKS, THIEVES’ MAIN BOOTY— WOMAN ROBBED IN 
THEATER, WHILE HOME, STORES, AND HUGKSTER WAGON ARE LOOTED. 


Watches, cash, and checks formed the principal objects of loot in 
Aneta during the past 36 hours in thefts totaling seyeral hundreds 

ollars. 

Police were told that Mrs. Ella Louise Yeager, of the Bristol apart- 
ments, was the victim of a theft in n downtown moving-picture theater, 
losing a United States pay check for $25 and $12 in cash. The money 
and check was in a long tan leather purse, which Mrs, Yeager laid on 
an adjoining seat, from which it 1 

Alexander Petlon, a roomer at 722 Fifth Street, reported stolen from 
his room yesterday a goa watch valued at $50. Another watch theft 
was reported by Max dle, of 1427 Fifth Street, who told the police 
that a gold hunting-case watch and chain had been stolen from him 
while at Eaton Hill, Anacostia, yesterday. 

James Maladets, of 919 Twenty-second Street, reported to the 
that $85 in bills and four checks had been stolen from his hu 
wagon in front of 1775 California Street. 

Theodore Petty, proprietor of a barber shop at 802 M Street, told the 
police that on Saturday night a boy was given $75 to take to his home 
and that the boy failed to do so. 

George F. Morris, manager of a store at Connecticut Avenue and 
Van Ness Street, reported that his store had been broken into Batorday 
night and $25 in cash and cigars and cigarettes to the value of $1 
had been stolen. Twelve gallons of gasoline had also been stolen from 
the tank in front of the store. 

Fifty dollars in silver was stolen from the store of Lewis Cohn at 
408 Twenty-sixth Street by a “jimmy thief,” according to a report 
received by the police last night, 


THIRTY-FIVE “ DRUNKS *’ ARRESTED IN DRY WASHINGTON. 

More than 35 cases of intoxication were recorded on the police-court 
blotter to-day. This is the largest number which has been in court 
since July 1. Twenty-six persons were locked up, while the ethers for- 
feited collateral of $50. > 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
do not want to take up any of the valuable time of this House, 
but for a moment or two I desire to answer the statement that 
has just been made by my good friend from California [Mr. 
Kann]. 

Mr. Kann submitted certain figures to the House relative to 
the increase in cases in the police courts of Washington, which 
he contended showed an increase in crime in this city under 
prohibition. y! 

I desire to say that those figures do not correctly represent 
the situation, ‘and I wish to take direct issue with the gentle- 
man from California and show that there has been a very great 
decrease in crime in Washington under prohibition, in spite of 
the great increase in population during the war and the general 
social unrest growing out of the war, which is apparent in all 
centers of population, whether under prohibition or not, and 
which unrest is made more difficult to handle wherever the 
saloon and drinking places openly and publicly exist. 

In answer to the gentleman from California I wish to first 
quote from the 1918 report of the superintendent of police of 
Washington, Maj. Pullman, who says: 

In actual figures, from November 1 to July 1, under license, there 
were 6,771 arrests in the eight months’ period. In the same period 
under prohibition there were only 2,863 arrests, a decrease of 3,908 
cases, or nearly 58 per cent decrease for the eight months, 

[Applause. ] 

Regarding the police-court records which were quoted in the 
attempt to show that prohibition is not effective and beneficial 
in Washington, I wish to say that these figures are absolutely 
refuted by the statistics, which show a most marked decrease 
of almost 200 per cent in the total number of crimes for which 
prisoners in the District receive sentence, in the reduction of 
commitments to the workhouse, and in the figures showing the 
result of war emergency prohibition. 7 

In the year ending June 30, 1917, the total number of crimes 
for which prisoners received sentence in the Washington courts 
was 6,222. This was the last year of the open saloons in Wash- 
ington. In the year ending June 30, 1918, he number was 3,537, 
and in the year ending June 80, 1919, the number was 2,511. 
[Applause.] For violations of the excise and kindred laws, the 
number of cases for the year ending June 30, 1917, was 3,524; 
for the year ending June 30 1918, was 1,976; and for the year 
ending June 30, 1919, was 1,184. It should be remembered that 
this reduction occurred during war conditions, when the popu- 
lation of Washington was increasing by leaps and bounds, 
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When general war-time prohibition went into effect on July 1 
last, figures show that there was a considerable decrease notice- 
able at once in arrests in Washington for violation of the liquor 
laws. Liquor could not be obtained, so readily at least, in Balti- 
more and other near-by points, and immediately the number of 
arrests in Washington dropped. For the first 13 days of July, 
1918, the number cf arrests in Washington for violation of the 
liquor laws was 223. For the first 13 days of July, 1919, the 
number of similar arrests was 129. [Applause.] For the first 
13 days of June, 1919, the number of such arrests was 242. With 
the coming of war emergency prohibition on July 1 there has 
been a reduction in the violations of the liquor laws in com- 
parison with a similar period during any one of the preceding 
six months. 

Concerning the police court cases there has been an increase 
in the number of cases and the amount collected in fines. This 
is readily explained and does not indicate increased crime or 
drunkenness in Washington since prohibition became effective 
in the District of Columbia in the fall of 1917. 

In the District of Columbia branch of the police court are 
tried all offenses against municipal regulations, and the figures 
presented can by no process of reasoning be accepted as an indi- 
cation of any marked increase in crime. 7 

The increase in the number of cases filed and in the amount 
collected in fines and forfeitures is the natural result of the 
tremendous increase in population and the resultant increase in 
the number of arrests for violations of the various municipal 
regulations and also to the increase in the number of arrests 
made for violations of the Sheppard law. 

A large proportion of the increase is accounted for by reason 
of the fact that the increase in population brought about a great 
influx of vehicles, and numerous arrests for violations of the 
traffic reguiations resulted. 

While the figures in the United States branch of the police 
court for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, also show a con- 
siderable increase when compared with those of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, such increase can be largely accounted 
for by reason of the fact that all informations for violations 
of the Reed bone-dry amendment and for selling liquor within 
5 miles of a military reservation are filed in the United States 
branch of the police court. 

The great increase in the amount of fines imposed and col- 
lected is also accounted for by the fact that the fines for viola- 
tions of the kind mentioned were in most cases very heavy, and 
in many cases were paid. 

Mr. Chairman, I rose at this time only with the object of 
defending the good name of the District of Columbia. After 
the statements by the gentleman from California on this floor 
last Saturday the big newspapers all over the country carried 
it in great headlines that the District of Columbia was overrun 
with crime, and that there was more crime here at this time 
than there ever was before in the history of this city. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentieman yield for a question? 

Mr. COOPER. I have only five minutes and I wish the 
gentleman would excuse me. We all know war conditions 
have brought an increase of population into this city. We 
know that war conditions have brought an increase of crime 
all over this country. It is not only true in the city of Wash- 
ington to some extent, and it is admitted that there have been 
some very serious crimes committed here in this city in the last 
six months. 

But that in no way can be attributed to prohibition of the 
liquor traffic in the city of Washington. And of the number of 
cases which the gentleman from California [Mr. KAHN] re- 
ferred to, in the police court, I was told by Maj. Pullman 
that not one of those 17,000 cases which he referred to was a 
eriminal offense except those for violation of the liquor law 
[applause]; that they were all misdemeanors for violation of 
the traffic laws, of the health code, and the building code, and 
so forth. He informed me that the District police court did not 
try criminal cases except bootlegging cases and violations of 
the liquor law. I desire to say a word about Maj. Pullman 
and the police force of this city. The people of the District 
are proud of Maj. Pullman, for he is one of the most efficient 
and capable officials in the country, and he has surrounded 
himself with a high-class force of officers, and I, with many 
other Members of Congress, heartily commend him for the 
splendid, efficient service they are performing for this city. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

The question recurs on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis], 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Chairman, will you please have the amend- 
ment reported? 


The time of the gentleman from Ohio 


The CHAIRMAN, Without objection the amendment will be 
again reported. 

»The amendment was again read. 

gi CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. REAVIS. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 57, noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the following 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], a 
member of the committee, offers an amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 5, line 18, after the word “ thereof” 
strike out the words “may summarily try and punish the defendant” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

May try the accused, or upon demand of the accused a trial may 
be by jury, in which latter event the court may impanel a jury from 
the jurors then in attendance, or the court or the judge thereof in 
chambers may cause a sufficient number of jurors to be selected and 
summoned, as provided by law, to attend at the time and place of 
trial, at which time a jury shall be selected and impancled as upon 
the trial for misdemeanor, and such trial shall conform, as near as 
may be, to practice in criminal cases prosecuted by indictment or 
upon information.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, the language which I have placed 
in this amendment is the verbatim language adopted by the 
Sixty-third Congress of the United States in 1914, appearing in 
volume 38 of the Statutes at Large of the United States at 
page 739. The policy which led to the enactment of this legis- 
lation, which is still upon the statute books, was the policy of 
giving every laboring man a square deal before court and jury. 
Therefore, it was written into the law as it appears in section 
21 of this act: 


That any person who shall willfully disobey any lawful writ, process 
order, rule, decree, or command of any district court of the United 
States or any court of the District of Columbia * * * shall be 
proceeded against for his said contempt as hereinafter provided. 

And the provision affecting the phrase “hereinafter pro- 
vided” is that— 

In all cases within the purview of this act such trial may be by the 
court or, upon demand of the accused, by a jury. 

Now, the subsequent language which I have adopted here is 
the exact verbatim language of this particular section, concern- 
ing the way in which trial for contempt may be had by a jury, 
to wit, by impaneling of juries from the jurymen in term or by 
selection by the court. The whole question resolves itself down 
to this, gentlemen of the committee, whether we are to adopt in 
this law the language which the Congress of the United States 
has heretofore adopted in regard to all courts or whether we 
are to revert to the old process of dealing summarily in all ques- 
tions of contempt. 

It has been my idea that the Congress once having definitely 
established the fact that no matter with what offense a man may 
be charged upon contempt, that upon that charge he may present 
to the court—referring to the charge against him—a demand 
for a trial by jury, and thereupon he may have that trial by 
jury, and that there should be no recision from that established 
principle of legal procedure here at this time. 

I know my attitude has been to attempt to write here a rea- 
sonable code for the enforcement of the law. I want to be a 
party to such a code as will carry out the meaning and intent 
of the terms of war-time prohibition, if that is to be considered, 
and of the eighteenth constitutional amendment, and I know 
that should be considered. And in doing that I want to apply 
to this act as nearly as I can the existing laws of the United 
States of America. This is an existing law. It provides that a 
man charged with contempt of court may have a right to trial by 
jury. This includes in the list of those cases men who may 
come to the bar of justice if upon contempt for a violation of 
this war-time prohibition act. And I say right here, I intend 
to offer this amendment in the same language when I reach the 
section carrying into effect the constitutional prohibition. I 
think that is a matter where the fairness of the legislative body 
of the United States, heretofore evidenced, as it has been evi- 
denced and heretofore carried out, as it has been carried out 
since 1914, should be continued and should not be abridged, and 
the guaranteed right of trial by jury should not be denied. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin, and Mr. JUUL 
rose, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VOLŁSTEAD], the chairman of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that any- 
one who has had any experience with liquor laws and is in 
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favor of enforcing the law would offer such an amendment. 
Turn to the statutes in the various States where they have 
attempted to enforce prohibition, and you will find that en- 
forcement by injunction is the method that they practically 
all rely on. : 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I will not yield. I decline because I 
have only five minutes. f 

Not very long ago New York—I do not know just how long 
ago—passed a local option law. The old State of New York; 
a section from which so many arguments for constitutional 
liberty have come on this floor in connection with this legisla- 
tion—old New York wrote the provision for an injunction into 
its statutes and took the jury trial away in these cases. The 
only way you can enforce a prohibition statute, the only way 
it has been found practical to enforce it, is by injunction. 
There is no other crime where so much ingenuity is displayed 
in trying to evade, in trying to defeat, the statutes as in the 
illegal sale of liquor. And with a jury there is always the 
appeal to the man who is a neighbor that sympathizes with 
the lawbreaker. In cities like New York, Chicago, and many 
other places, a law such as this amendment would make it 
would be a farce, and you know it. 

I am going to be frank with you. If we mean to enforce this 
law, if we mean to write upon the statute books something that 
will honestly and fairly mean prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
we ought not to flinch from using the necessary means. The 
courts have repeatedly held that it is legal to enforce such laws 
by injunction. We are not depriving anyone of a jury trial 
guaranteed to him by the Constitution. Are we to take the 
method for enforcement that has always been a failure or the 
method that is known to be successful? That is the question. 
If anyone can point out to me a single instance where they have 
been able to enforce this kind of a law without this remedy, I 
would like to know where it is. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The gentleman speaks of intrusting the 
Jury with the determination of facts. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he would be willing to intrust such a question to 
12 jurors in his State? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I challenge the gentleman to point out a 
single instance in a wet locality where it is possible to enforce 
this law without this remedy. It is a question of whether we 
believe in prohibition or not. I appeal to the Members in favor 
of prohibition to oppose this amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SABATH. I propose to offer an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio by striking out all 
after the word “ jury.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
offers an amendment to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Garp], which the Clerk will report. Will 
the gentleman state his amendment? 

Mr. SABATH. Yor that purpose, Mr. Chairman, I will move 
to strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike ont the last two words. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, the amendment that has been 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gann], notwithstand- 
ing the objection of the chairman of the committee [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD], should prevail. All that that amendment aims to do is 
to secure for a man who is held in contempt by any judge the 
right of trial by jury. z 

Now, some of you older Members will recall that for years we 
tried to bring about legislation that would eliminate these 
abuses on the part of judges, who, without reason and frequently 
without justification, would hold men guilty of contempt of court 
without giving them any chance or opportunity to be heard, and 
after many years we finally succeeded in passing the act in 
which that great power, which had been abused by a majority 
of Federal judges, was taken away, and the right of trial by 
jury given rightfully to such accused defendants; 4 

Now, I regret exceedingly that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, the chairman of the committee, has so little confidence in 
the citizenship of America, that he has so little confidence in the 
people and citizens in his own State and in his own district, as 
not to trust them to pass honestly and fairly upon the ques- 
tion of whether a man is actually guilty or not of an offense 
or any violation of any injunction which may issue in bis dis- 
trict or in his State. I myself have the utmost confidence in 
the citizenship of the people, not only of the gentleman’s State 


but of our entire country. If you prohibitionists are afraid to 
leave the question of guilt to a jury of 12 men and depend upon’ 
some prohibition judge to enforce it, then indeed you yourselves 
realize that the law is unfair, unjust, and incapable of en- 
forcement. 

Now, I repeat, I regret exceedingly that the gentleman from 
Minnesota, the chairman of this committee, should take the 
position that he has taken. The right of trial by jury ought 
not to be denied to a man accused of any offense or crime. That 
has been granted to him, and it should not be taken away from 
him. For that reason I hope that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio will prevail. [Applause. ] 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. L 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
take it that every man in the House is in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the law on this amendment, and if this war-time 
prohibition proposition is not cut out of the bill they are also 
in favor of the enforcement of that law. The eighteenth amend- 
ment was adopted by an overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can States and of the American people. If it is good, the 
people will know it. If it is bad, the best way to get rid of it 
is to enforce it. So, good or bad, it should be enforced—hon- 
estly, fairly, and reasonably. I am in favor of giving these 
men the right of a trial by jury. [Applause.] The right to 
trial by jury is one of our most ancient and fundamental rights, 
and has been ever since Runnymede. In fact, the barons who 
made Magna Charta always claimed that that great paper 
merely set forth their immemorial rights. i 

Lord Henry Brougham said that all the machinery of law 
and legislation was consummated in getting 12 good men into 
a box, and I believe it. I take it that I have had as much 
experience in trying criminal cases as any man in the House. 
All of this talk of not being able to enforce prohibition laws is 
tommyrot, absolutely. I enforced it when I was prosecuting 
attorney. We had one of the most stringent local-option laws 
that was ever put on the statute books of any State in the 
Union, and I can prove that by appealing to Judge ALEXANDER 
and all the rest of these Missourians here. He was a circuit 
judge at the time. I enforced that law just as I would have 
enforced any other law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes. A 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose the law had not been stringent. 
Would you have enforced a lax law? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would have enforced whatever 
law there was, whether it was stringent or not stringent. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The truth is that I voted against the adoption of the local- 
option law in my county because my predecessor, as prosecut- 
ing attorney, and myself had both enforced the old dram-shop 
law, and we had broken up every blind tiger, blind pig, speak- 
easy, or whatever you choose to call it in the county, and I 
did not think we needed the new law. I knew that the stiff 
penalty in the local-option law would make it harder for me to 
enforce it than it was to enforce the old law. That is, I knew 
it would be harder to secure convictions. But I only had to 
crack two of them to break it up entirely. I sent one fellow 
to jail for 12 months and fined him $300, and stuck the next 
bootlegger for six months, and that was the end of it. They 
quit, And, the truth is, the best thing that the temperance 
people could have done 10 or 15 years ago was to have elected 
prosecuting attorneys who had the courage and the honesty to 
enforce the laws as they found them on the statute books. 

I will tell you about judges. You can take the most mild- 
mannered and tender-hearted man you ever saw, make him a 
judge for life, and his disposition to tyrannize over people will 
grow with what it feeds on. [Applause.] I will give you the 
finest example of that in all history. Robespierre, one of the 
bloodiest despots that the sun ever shone on, when he was a 
young man was very modest, unassuming, tender-hearted. He 
was a criminal judge, and he resigned his office rather than 
pass sentence of death on a man who had been convicted. Yet 
he lived to cut off the heads of two or three hundred people 
every morning before breakfast, who had committed no crime 
whatever, with as little compunction as though they were flies 
instead of human beings. The English law will not allow a 
butcher to sit on a jury in a capital case, because the English 
people hold that the shedding of the blood of lower animals 
hardens the hearts of men, and that butchers would be very 
free about shedding the blood of human beings brought before 
them if they were sitting as jurors, 
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While I am at it, I want to make another remark or two. 
I am willing to trust the American jury. [Applause.] There 
has never been devised by the wit of man a better way to ad- 
minister justice than that. Of course, juries go wrong some- 
times. we all know that. They have brought in verdicts 
against me sometimes, not only in criminal cases but in civil 
cases, that made me doubt their sanity ; but the same rule that 
applies to them applies to the judges also. Everybody knows 
that who has practiced law any. 

The CHAIRMAN. he time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Judges are just as apt to go wrong 
as juries are. I lay that down as a proposition that I can 
prove by ali the Supreme Court reports, not only the Supreme 
Court of the United States but of every State in the Union. 
Somewhere from one-fourth to one-half of all the cases that 
are tried in the nisi prius courts are reyersed in the superior 
courts, and the juries could not do worse than that. The juries 
are picked from the best men in the community. Lawyers on 
both sides examine them thoroughly on their voir dire to ascer- 
tain whether they have formed or expressed any opinion and 
ask then: some other questions that are pertinent in determining 
their qualifications. Of course, once in a while you run across 
a fellow who does not know which side he is on. There used 
to be a very smart man in the county in which I now live who 
was a great wag. He was summoned to serve on a jury and was 
examined on his voir dire. He swore that he had not formed 
or expressed an opinion about the case. Col. Thomas L. Ander- 
son, a fine man and an ex-Member of Congress, took him in hand 
to cross-examine him. He said, “ My friend, you say you have 
formed no opinion in this case?” 

“No; I have formed no opinion.” 

“Have you talked with anybody who pretended to know the 
facts of this case?” 

“Yes; both the plaintiff and the defendant told me all 
about it.” 

Col. Anderson asked, “ How does it happen, then, that you 
have not formed an opinion?” 

“They are both such infernal liars that I would not believe 
either of them on oath.” [Laughter.] 

I want to say this to the gentlemen who are running this 
thing, that you can make this law so stringent that you will 
hurt your own case. [Applause.] There is not any question 
about that. 

The average citizen out in the country and a good many legis- 
lators have the idea that the severer you make the penalty the 
better law you get. That is not true at all, You can make the 
penalties so stiff and severe that men will get out of convicting 
a man if they can without committing perjury. All these things 
that irritate the people without contributing to the main cause 
of reasonable enforcement of the prohibition amendment are 
simply holding up, militating against, the enforcement of the law. 

The idea that a man shall not have a particle of whisky or 
anything of that kind that will make a man drunk in his own 
house will prove to be a hindrance to the enforcement of this 
law. I do not want any whisky in my house; I have not got any 
either. I do not need it. I can not drink it without the risk 
of getting drunk, so. I quit it. [Laughter.] I do not keep it 
around. I never did kéep it around. [Laughter] I repeat that 
every man in this House that is honest is in favor of the reason- 
able enforcement of this law. 

They had up a great hullabaloo the other day—the question 
of whether one-half of 1 per cent or 2.75 per cent was intoxicat- 
ing. I do not believe there is any sense in Congress fixing the 
amount of alcohol in intoxicating liquor. The question, in my 
judgment, is for the courts to decide. I will tell you how to 
find out exactly whether 2.75 per cent beer is intoxicating. If 
these fellows will send every Member of the House a quart of 
2.75 per cent beer and require him to drink it in 30 minutes, 
then he can tell whether it is intoxicating or not. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

When I was a prosecuting attorney they adopted a local- 
option law, and all the druggists in the county joined in a 
letter to me to find out what they could do and what they 
could not. After a week's study I decided that they could not 
sell any intoxicating liquor except the alcohol of commerce 
for medicinal, art, and mechanical purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I ask for five minutes more. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I studied the question conscien- 
tiously and read every decision rendered that I could find, and I 
put a tailpiece to it, that if these proprietary or patent medi- 
eines contained more than 3 per cent of alcohol they were barred. 
It got so that the druggists would not buy from the drummers 
until the drummers came to me and submitted their formulas, 
and the result was that I knew more about proprietary medicines 
at the end of my term of office than any other man in the 
county. 

One fellow sent me a bottle of malt extract. I did not have 
any chemical apparatus to analyze it, and so I drank it to ob- 
serve the symptoms. [Laughter.] I wrote him and told him 
it was barred. [Great laughter.] It had about as much alcohol 
in it as bock beer. At that time keg beer had 3 per cent alcohol 
and bock beer had 5 and whisky had 21}. 

One day I had been at the extreme end of the county trying a 
case, and came back in the afternoon, got my mail and started 
home. An old druggist named Clark—no kin of mine—came out 
and said: “ Hey, you were not here to-day. There was a drum- 
mer here, and I ordered three cases of rock and rye; what about 
it?” I said, Doctor, you have drunk a great deal of whisky, 
and I have drunk more than was good forme. Suppose that you 
were put on the witness stand as an expert and was asked what 
kind of tipple is rock and rye?” He said he would swear it was 
a pretty damn good tipple. [Laughter.] 

We should take out of this bill everything that is calculated 
to be unnecessarily irritating and pass a good enforcement law 
and enforce it. The United States Government has plenty of 
men roaming around over the country to catch fellows who vio- 
late the law. 

They tried it in Iowa once when they passed a search-and- 
seizure law, and it created such an upheaval that at the next 
election—they went around and searched people’s houses, drag- 
ging women out of bed and examining the bed to see if they 
had intoxicating liquors in the bedtick—that at the next election, 
for the first time after the Republican Party was organized they 
elected Gov. Boies, a Democrat, and reelected him governor two 
years later. 

Neither the Democrats nor the Republicans want to put op- 
pressive features in the bill—features so irritating and obnox- 
ious as to create open revolt against its enforcement. 

Where there is an item that I think is oppressive I am going 
to vote against it, and wherever I think it is not oppressive I 
am going to vote for it, because we want to enforce this law; but 
I insist on the right of trial by jury. {Applause.] 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I have been listening to arguments upon this prohibition bill 
more or less for the last 30 or 40 days. I have heard it stated 
a great many times by gentlemen that they are in favor of a law 
that would enforce the constitutional amendment, but they im- 
mediately follow up that statement with an argument or a sug- 
gestion to weaken the law. I have heard gentlemen on this floor 
make the argument, when it seemed to suit them, in striking out 
a minimum fine that certainly we could trust the judges, and 
thus weaken the law. When that is passed and it comes to the 
question of an injunction, as, for instance, against a black 
drunken devil who will rape a white woman in the city of 
Washington, they want a jury trial and can not trust the judge. 
That is the attitude of the gentlemen who are not in favor of a 
strict enforcement of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

From my experience upon the bench in Iowa, where we have a 
drastic law governing the sale of intoxicating liquor, we have 
the enforcement of that law by injunction, and we are pretty 
well able to enforce it. Yet it is the hardest kind of a law to 
enforce that was ever written upon the statute books, because 
the men who are violating it are without principle whatsoever. 
They do not care for humanity. They care for the dollar that it 
will bring, and the courts have recognized the fact. that they 
have to take hold of the enforcement of this law with a firmer 
grip, in behalf of the people and in behalf of sobriety and 
decency, than is usual in the execution of the ordinary criminal 
statutes. [Applause.] While it is true they did elect a Demo- 
cratic governor in the State of Iowa, as ex-Speaker CLARK says, 
it was at a time when the Republican Party in the State became 
a band of cowards politically. But after the election of a Demo- 
cratic governor for two terms the Republican Party went back 
into power and it enacted the most stringent law governing the 
sale of intoxicating liquors that Iowa or any other State ever 
had, and it has been enforced to the letter so far as it is possible 
to enforce it. [Applause.] 
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Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I do not desire to take very much of the time 
of the committee in the discussion of this bill, because I be- 
lieve that no argument or discussion here will change a single 
vote on this question, It is a question that has been debated 
and argued for several decades. The country at large has 
spoken in no uncertain tones, and no doubt Congress, as well 
as the country, is now ready to accept the situation of the abol- 
ishment of the saloon and the liquor traffic. 

Mr. PELL. Mr, Chairman, if the country has spoken in such 
absolute and uncertain terms 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield. 
We are ready for a saloonless Nation. Forty-five out of the 
48 States have ratified the prohibition amendment, and I un- 
derstand that 15 States have already passed prohibitory laws 
in which they prohibit the manufacture and sale of liquor or 
beverages containing more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, 
and that 13 other States have passed prohibitory laws in which 
they prohibit the manufacture and sale of liquor or beverages 
containing any quantity of alcohol. Thus it is seen that a big 
majority of the legislatures of the United States have gone on 
record for prohibitory legislation that is fully as drastic, if not 
more drastic, than the legislation which is contemplated in the 
bill under consideration. 

I am, therefore, in favor of the bill as it now stands, We 
can not make the enforcement code too drastic if we are to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of alcohol. The only way 
to prohibit is to make a law that will prohibit it from being 
manufactured and sold. [Applause.] 

But what I particularly arose to address myself to at this time 
is to the statement that was made the other day on the floor of 
the House by the very distinguished gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun], and reiterated to-day, who attempted to draw the 
conclusion in his speech that crime has increased rather than 
decreased during the dry régime in Washington, D. C., and 
that this is indicative of what would be expected to happen 
all over the United States if the dry bill as proposed should 
be enacted. I am very-sorry that it becomes necessary for me 
to contradict my distinguished friend and gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, for whom I have the very highest respect, but I believe 
that he has been very much misled in his information as to the 
applications of the facts and figures which he gives. This is a 
direct reflection on the District of Columbia. I think that we 
should be very careful to be fair and square in all our argu- 
ments. I feel that in this debate too much of insincere propa- 
ganda and insincere hypocritical statements have been proposed 
by the advocates of John Barleycorn. It is to be expected that 
the representatives of the brewers and distillers would, in a 
most vigorous manner possible, defend their business, but I 
do not believe that as Representatives in Congress we should 
allow ourselves to make statements that are not warranted by 
the facts merely for the sake of making them in the interest of 
the liquor traffic. 

I believe that as Members of Congress we should be careful 
to ascertain the truth and make the truth known, no matter 
where it hits. Now, it is very evident that the overwhelming 
evidence by courts and medical authorities and police records 
all over the country show conclusively that crime is increased 
where alcoholic liquors or beverages are allowed to be sold, and 
that crime, insanity, and disease are always resultant of the 
liquor traffic, and that a decrease in crime, insanity, and dis- 
ease is a direct result from prohibition wherever it is in effect 
and enforced. 

As a direct refutation of the statement of the gentleman from 
California concerning the ill effects of prohibition in the District 
of Columbia I wish to read a statement on page 13 of the report 
of Raymond W. Pullman, superintendent of the Metropolitan 
police of the District of Columbia, in which he says: 

BENEFITS OF PROHIBITION, 


When the Sheppard prohibition bill for the District of Columbia passed 
there was in the minds of many the belief that there would be no appre- 
ciable decrease in drunkenness because of the operation of the new law. 
Even the enemies of prohibition soon learned, however, that not only 
was there a par decrease of drunkenness, ranging from 50 to 76 per 
cent, under the amount of drunkenness during the same periods under 
license, but also that there was a great falling off in cases of disorderly 
conduct, assault, housebreaking, carrying of concealed weapons, cruelty 
to animals, and other offenses often growing out of intoxication. In 
actual figures, from November-1 to July 1, under license, there were 
G,771 arrests in the eight months’ period. In the same od under 
prohibition there were only 2,863 arrests, a decrease of 3,{ cases, or 
nearly 58 per cent decrease for the t months. Persons who are 
open minded and who have given a reasonable amount of time to ob- 
. operation of the law, even many of those who at first op- 
pee e enactment of the Sheppard law, will now agree that the pro- 

ibition legislation has been a blessing and is perhaps the principal tác- 
tor which has contributed to the lack-of serious disorder or riots of any 
kind in the National Capital during the entire period of the war. In 
spite of the fact that through the interpretation of the law in the 
courts it is possible for persons to bring in as much liquor as they 


desire, providing they say it is for their own personal use, there has 

a great improvement of conditions as a result of the operation of 
the law. While there naturally has been bootlegging with the liquor 
brought into the District of Columbia under the cover of the law, yet 
conditions are so greatly improved that there has been absolutely no 
trouble in handling the vast crowds which have swarmed the streets 
of the city during the war period. Hundreds violating the law have 
been arrested by the Metropolitan police. 

I also wish to protest against the slander that has been at- 
tached to labor by the statements that have been made on this 
floor by the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Firzceratp] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
that the laboring men are overwhelmingly in favor of the liquor 
traffic. I do not believe that this is true. I believe that the labor 
element of our country is in favor of law enforcement, and in 
favor of removing the breeder of poverty, disease, and evil 
which King Alcohol has proven to be in our country. I also 
wish to protest against the slanderous statement that has been 
attached to our brave soldiers. The statement has been made 
in the progress of this debate that our returning soldiers are in 
favor of the saloon and the liquor traffic. I believe this is a base 
slander upon our brave soldiers who have offered their lives upon 
the altar of our country for its freedom and liberty. It is my 
judgment that the returning soldier is in favor of the removal of 
the liquor traffic. He is in favor of the highest and best ideals 
of our country, and that he will be against the greatest evil 
to-day that is sapping the very vitals and fundamentals of our 
Government, its happiness, and prosperity. I also rise to pro- 
test against the statement made by Mr. Gatrivan, in which he 
accuses the drys of Congress as having their cellars and offices 
filled with booze enough to last for 20 years. Statements of this 
kind can not be regarded as arguments, and can bring about no 
good, and anyone knows that they are not in harmony with the 

‘acts. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill as it is 
drawn. I do not believe that we can make it too drastic. We 
must be sure that the liquor seller and bootlegger shall be dealt 
with in the most drastic manner possible, because if you do not, 
it is my experience of 22 years of fighting for the enforcement of 
the liquor laws in our own State that you open the way for 
lawlessness and the breaking of our prohibitory statutes wher- 
ever you make it possible to handle liquor at all, and that if 
you would change from one-half of 1 per cent to 2 per cent, you 
immediately open the door to all sorts of evasions of the law, 
and there is absolutely no way to get at the truth of the situation 
and bring conviction to the violator of the statutes, 

John Barleycorn is dead. He has been convicted at the bar 
of justice of an awakened American citizenship. He has been 
consigned to the gallows and hung for his unspeakable crimes 
of the past. He is legally buried—forever buried—and there is 
very little use for the advocates of the liquor interests to try to 
resurrect him now. He can not be resurrected. 

I therefore plead for an enforcement code that will make it 
possible to enforce our laws as they should be enforced—a code 
that will lead to a better citizenship, to better homes, to a hap- 
pier condition of labor, and a nobler and better understanding 
of liberty and freedom. We must never forget that license is 
never liberty, and that the greater the liberty the more re- 
stricted it is. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
line. I dislike very much to find myself in disagreement with 


the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, the ex-Speaker of 


this House, upon the question of the propriety of this provision 
and of certain other provisions of this bill, but I do find myself 
in disagreement with him, and therefore I am compelled to 
state the reasons why I believe the amendment which was 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio and championed by the 
gentleman from Missouri ought not to be adopted. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that we are providing here for the 
punishment of men who violate an injunction which has been 
issued by a court. This does not provide for the original trial 
of men who are charged with a violation of this law. I take 
it for granted that there would be very few injunctions ever 
issued except against habitual criminals. If a man is once 
tried for selling liquor against the law and is fined or impris- 
oned, and thereafter ceases to violate the law, there would be 
no occasion to have an injunction issued against him or against 
his place of business; but the object of this bill is not only to 
make it possible to enforce the law but to put teeth in it that 
will enable the officers to enforce it, and one of the sharpest 
teeth that can be put in a statute of this kind for the enforce- 
ment of prohibition is to provide for an injunction law by which 
men may be enjoined from the commission of crimes habitually. 

Now, some man might be tried and convicted by a jury for 
violating this law. He might a second time be tried and con- 
victed by a jury, and thereafter being a habitual criminal or 
habitually using his business place or some other place for the 
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illegal sale of liquor, chen being a habitual criminal, the court 
‘issues an injunction against him against the further commis- 
sion of the crime, and then he, under this amendment, either by 
‘summoning bystanders who are in the courtroom at the time or 
‘going out on the streets and dragging in other men, his case is 
‘entitled to a trial by jury, and that one man on that jury could 
‘nullify the act of a half a dozen other juries which have con- 
‘victed him upon the evidence submitted. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the gentleman know that 
some of the States, at least, have a statute which fixes a penalty 
Tor one offense and a higher penalty for another offense, and 
after the second conviction under the law he would be considered 
as u habitual criminal and have the butt end of the statute? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I understand if a man is convicted of 
a felony once and is convicted a second time he might be sent to 
the penitentiary for life upon conviction for the third offense, 
‘providing the previous convictions are set out in the indictment 
and are proved. But that does not meet the situation here. Some 
of these offenses will not be felonies; they may be misdemeanors, 
and they are misdemeanors. The mere selling of liquor in 
ylolation of the law is not necessarily made a felony. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And a man can not be sent to the peni- 
tentiary for life or get the butt end, as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, merely for the repetition of a misde- 
meanor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that I may have three additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky that he have three additional min- 
utes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire now to refer to an- 
other suggestion made by the gentleman from Missouri, not 
because it is important with respect to this amendment but be- 
cause it does come up a little later in Title II, which is intended 
to enforce national prohibition. The gentleman said he does 
not think we ought to fix the alcoholic limit or any alcoholic 
content as being intoxicating, but it should be left to the courts 
or juries of the various States. I want to call the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that his own State has a statute 
which fixes one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol as making liquor 
intoxicating. [Applause.] If we did not fix the alcoholic con- 
tent either at one-half of 1 per cent or some other per cent, 
under the practice that is in vogue in the Federal courts it will 
be left to the laws of the various States, and we might have 
a jury in Kansas say that one-half of 1 per cent is intoxicating, 
and we might lave a jury in New York say that 5 per cent is 
not intoxicating, and the Supreme Court might be compelled to 
hold both decisions to be legal, and we would have no standard 
applying to the whole country. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. But when these various decisions 
go to the Supreme Court of the United States, would not the 
decision of the Supreme Court settle it for all time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not at all, because the decision of the Su- 
preme Court will be based upon the law of the States in the 
case where tried unless Congress itself fixes the standard. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will. 

Mr. EVANS of Nebraska. And also upon the evidence which 
would be offered in each case? 

Mr. BARKLEY. And also upon the evidence offered in each 
case. What I am very anxious about at this time is the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio which gives a man the right 
to bring in a jury in cases of injunction where the court has 
based its injunction upon evidence either adduced before it 
or upon numerous trials already had in court where men 
have been convicted of crime. And if you give them the right 
to trial by jury in such cases you thereby take away from this 
law one of the provisions that will enable the Federal officers 
to enforce it, and therefore I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I want to know if there is 
any way by which we can reach an agreement as to time for 
debate on this section? 

Mr. GARD. We can not hear what the gentleman says over 
here. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would like to know if there is some way 
of reaching an agreement as to the length of time to be de- 
voted to this section. We have been discussing it now for quite 
a long time. Would 10 minutes more be satisfactory? 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to offer. 
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Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 
this section which I desire to offer, and I believe is in line 
with the suggestion of the gentleman from Virginia and ought 
to have discussion on the floor. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that in 30 minutes 
all debate upon this section and amendments thereto be closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in 30 minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. $ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the time be 
8 divided between those in favor and those opposed to 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this is to me a very 
remarkable exhibition. The last two gentlemen who rose, 
opposing the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Garp], based their opposition on some strange grounds. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not wish to be unfair to the arguments of 
either of the gentlemen, but, as I recall it and understood it, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Bows] based his opposition to 
this amendment on the ground that violators of this law, those 
to whom it was intended to apply, were such natural liars and 
criminals that they were not entitled to the essence of justice 
or a trial by jury. And the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Barcray] based his argument on the ground that parties to 
be cha with violation of this law being habitual offenders 
ought not to be entitled to drag a jury in in order to have a 
jury trial. 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. No; I have not the time. 

Three or four or five years ago we came into power in this 
Congress largely because we denounced the tyranny of govern- 
ment by injunction, and we demanded for all persons who were 
charged with contempt of court, when committed outside of 
the court, that they be given the right of a trial by jury. 
When we came into power we passed this law, applying to all 
eontempt proceedings (Stat. L., vol. 38, p. 739): 

In all cases within the purview of this act such trial may be by the 
court, or, upon demand of the accused, by a jury: in which latter 
event the court may impanel a jury from the jurors then in attendance, 
or the court or judge thereof in c bers may cause a sufficient num- 
ber of jurors to be selected and summoned, as provided by law, to at- 
tend at the time and place of trial, at which time a jury shall be 
selected and impaneled as upon a trial for misdemeanor; and such trial 
shall conform, as near as may be, to the practice in criminal cases 
prosecuted by indictment or upon information. 

When I campaigned the country and when I helped pass that 
law I said that as I believed in justice and equality before 
the law I believed that every citizen had the right to a trial 
by jury when his life or liberty was involved. [Applause.] We 
all then believed it. And yet gentlemen tell me to-day that if 
a man is a habitual criminal, or is charged with a violation of 
prohibition laws, he has not the right to a trial by jury on a 
question of fact involving his guilt or innocence. It is a 
strange thing when those who claim the heritage of law pro- 
cedure handed down to Anglo-Saxon peoples from Alfred the 
Great get into a legislative body and denounce the proposed 
provision for a trial by jury as being a weakening of the law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I have prosecuted criminals, those 
who had violated local-option statutes, and I have spent days 
and nights in the prosecution of them, but I have never asked 
more than an honest jury to determine whether or not they 
were guilty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I will be glad to do so if the gentle- 
man will give me two and one-half minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. How much time did the gentleman have, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. I do not think he could have had five min- 
utes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, with all respect to the Chair, 
I do not think the gentleman from Texas occupied five min- 
utes. I know the Chair is sincere, but the gentleman talked 
only a little over two minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, he has not talked for five min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed five min- 
utes by the clock. 

Mr. GARD. Then the hands must have been rather elastic. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be given two minutes more, not to be taken 
out of the time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
be given two minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
that in addition to the 30 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. To be taken out of the 30 minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not think under the circumstances 
I would be justified in asking that, because there is a serious 
difference of opinion among the members of the -committee 
whether he talked five minutes or not, and I think the gentle- 
man from Texas should be given the benefit of the doubt. And 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that he be given an addi- 
tional two minutes, not to be taken from the 30 minutes of time 
allowed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Texas be allowed 
two additional minutes, not to be taken from the 30 minutes 
‘for debate. Is there objection? - [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this amendment which 
asks that a man charged with violating even a temporary order 
of a court, issued upon an ex parte affidavit, may have a jury 
trial is a simple appeal to the old love of freedom that once 
spread all over this land, and that ought to be able to stand in 
the heart of an- American Congress, no matter how hard the 
wind blows, how fierce the tide rolls, in any particular direc- 
tion. [Applause.] And if there be a sentiment in this coun- 
try that demands that liberty perish in order that some law 
may be strenuously, if not justly, enforced, for God’s sake let the 
American Congress stand against it and say that the trial by 
jury of any citizen accused of crime for which he may forfeit his 
life, his liberty, or his property shall remain sacred. [Applause.] 
That is, as it always has been, the bulwark of human liberty. 
We owe to all our people high duties—none higher than the 
duty to hold sacred the right to a trial by jury for any man, 
high or low, rich or poor, who is accused of crime. That is all 
I am asking you te do now. 

I-return the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. , Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I just want to 
take about two minutes. I happen to have been prosecuting 
attorney for eight years in Ohio under some liquor laws very 
similar to the law we are trying to enact here. I defended—and 
I am not bragging about it—about 150 men charged with boot- 
legging. The first acquittal I got happened to be in a case 
where the prosecution was conducted by Wayne B. Wheeler, 
of the Anti-Saloon League, and I was elected prosecuting attor- 
ney for both my second term and third term with the opposition 
of the officials of the Anti-Saloon League. But I want to state to 
you. gentlemen, and particularly to the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. CLARK], that if you give a fairly good lawyer a bootlegging 
case, and if he can not hang a jury or acquit his client, he is not 
much of an attorney. [Laughter.] $ 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, FOSTER. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I had a case before a jury and sent 
a man to jail for 12 months and fined him $300 for bootlegging, 
and hung on to him in the Supreme Court. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. During the eight years that I was prosecuting 
attorney I convicted 104 men that were sent to the penitentiary, 
and 98 of those men would never have been sent to the peniten- 
tiary if it had not been for intoxicating liquor. That is the 
reason why I am on this side of this question to-day. 

I want to say this, that in those liquor cases in which I de- 
fended—and I am not bragging of it—I reached the conclusion 
that any man who wants, honestly, to stand for the strict en- 
forcement of the liquor law does not want to turn around and 
give a jury trial toa man charged with violating the liquor laws 
of the State or Nation, either one. If you do that you will make 
n farce of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not true that under this amendment a 
man may be convicted 12 times for the violation of this law? 

Mr. FOSTER. I am addressing myself to the proposition 
advanced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK]. What 
he said was true, but my experience of eight years in that office 
and eight years out of it has convinced me that in liquor cases 
we can more safely trust a court on questions of fact than a 
jury. I venture to say, with all due respect to the membership 
of this House, that if we would go over both sides of this 
House and pick out 12 men generally from it who would serve 
as a jury, you could not either acquit or convict in a “ boot- 
legging” case. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not true that a man may be convicted 
originally 12 times for the violation of this law? 

Mr. FOSTER. With a jury? ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. With a jury; and then some court might 
issue an injunction against him to try to get him to stop, and 
then if they can get one man hung on that jury you would lose 
the case? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. That applies also when men are charged with 
murder. 

Mr, FOSTER. There is not a lawyer in Chicago who could 
act as prosecuting attorney or district attorney with a jury in 
cases of this kind and secure conviction, and the liquid gentle- 
man from Illinois knows it. I am a new man here who does 
not know all the ins and outs of the workings of this House, but 
I know that a Chicago jury would not convict such a man in 
such cases. 

Mr. SABATH: Have you ever heard of a jury acquitting a 
man of murder? Is it not understood that a jury enforces 
criminal statutes? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; but it is known that every man who 
wants a jury trial wants it for the purpose of hanging the jury. 
That is true, and nobody knows that better than the gentleman 
himself. 

The only reason why I appear to take so decided a stand on 
this question is that I had some knowledge of the facts as 
prosecuting attorney for eight years where dozens of fine young 
men were sent to the penitentiary who never would have gone 
but for this damnable thing of rum. Those who are in favor 
of the enforcement of national prohibition ought not to shut 
their eyes to the fact that the moment you adopt this amend- 
ment, or any amendment giving general jury trials to men ne- 
cused of the violation of these proposed laws, thereby you are 
weakening the enforcement of this national prohibition law. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for one 
question? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. I should like to hear an urguinent on 
that side. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is it not a fact that the lawyers in 
criminal cases always ask for a jury trial rather than for trial 
by the court? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; and you get a jury trial. Is it nota 
fact that every attorney, including the gentleman who now 
addresses me, who wants to acquit a criminal being tried for a 
violation of criminal laws, wants a jury trial every time, and 
does not want to leave it to the courts? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes. If I was trying to get convic- 
tions, I would always want to leave it to the court; but if T 
wanted justice in the administration of the law, under the sys- 
tem which we have inherited from England, I would appeal 
to a jury for the trial of a man accused of crime. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. I will reply in this way—waiving you to one 
side and putting you in a class by yourself. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. No; I am in the same class with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FOSTER. Taking the average man, who gets in the 
habit of wishing for an acquittal when he, as an attorney, is 
representing a client, looks to a jury, does he not? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Why does your side grant a jury? 

Mr. FOSTER. Not having answered my inquiry, I will put the 
gentleman back in the class with the rest of us, who, when 
defending criminals, seek jury trials rather than courts. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I heard the 
chairman of this committee ask that the time be allotted to 
those opposed to the bill and those for the bill. I assume 
that a Member can suggest some amendments to this bill 
even if he is not for or against every provision of it. There 
are certain technical provisions of this proposed law that 
we all ought to follow, and give to them, as the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] says, some thought and con- 
sideration. It is all right to have 12 hours“ general debate, 
but when you come to a section to confine the debate to 20 
minutes is positively ridiculous. For instance, on page 3 of 
this bill you provide for liens, but at no place within the first 
title do you provide any method whereby a lien can be lifted. 
I want to suggest, at the end of line 15, on page 5, the words 
“except as hereinafter provided,” and then make a proviso, 
that whenever an action is brought to enforce the lien a bond 
may be given to the amount of $1,000, and thereupon the 
lien shall be discharged. The maximum lien is $1,000 and 
costs. Why should property, during the pendency of your 
foreclosure action, be tied up immediately after the issuance 
of the summons and the filing of your lis pendens, as provided 
by the amendment which you have adopted? Why should not 
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the bill provide some method whereby you can cancel the lien 
pending the action, and whereby the property may be made 
salable? 

And then, in reference to the general proposition, if war 
prohibition is now to be enforced, why should not Title I be 
enacted and some attempt made to see how it operates before 
‘you start in to legislate permanently to enforce the con- 
stitutional amendment? Surely some evidence of how this law 
works would aid you to enact the permanent legislation for 
the enforcement of the constitutional amendment. 

I could suggest something that might make the law more 
drastice. Just 200 years ago this year the Sultan Amurath, 
of Turkey, issued an edict which provided that the nose of 
any person who smoked tobacco should be cut off. If you 
want to enact these provisions, go ahead, but in all fairness 
and with the desire to perfect the legislation I make the 
suggestion that provision be made for the cancellation of the 
lien which you have created, and I submit that that pro- 
yision ought to receive fair and reasonable consideration. 
I am not going to submit an amendment at this time, because 
I have not perfected one, but I leave it to the fairness of 
the committee for them to determine whether or not this law 
should contain a provision for the cancellation and discharge 
of the lien by the filing of a bond. [Applause.] 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the chairman of the 
committee for the privilege of offering an amendment, and, if I 
am in order, I would like to offer it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘There is already an amendment pending. 

Mr. JUUL. May I offer my amendment and have it pending? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman may-have his amendment 
read for information. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Page 5, line 1, after the word “ value,” insert “ of the financial interest 
of such owner.” 

Mr. JUUL. Mr, Chairman, if I may take the time, with the 
permission of gentlemen, I want to say that the bill provides 
that the accused shall come in and file a bond with sureties to 
be approved by the clerk of the court in which the action is 
brought “in the full value of the property.” I want to say to 
you gentlemen that if you insist on that language in the bill 
nine-tenths of all the men accused will languish in jail until the 
cases are tried, which in my county may mean from one to two 
years. 

My amendment provides that the bond shall be given for the 
full value of the financial interest in the property of the party 
accused of committing the act. I want to say that any man 
being a nominal and equitable owner of a piece of property, 
valued perhaps at $100,000 or $150,000, whose equity may amount 
to $20,000 or $25,000, there is absolutely no way that such a man 
could stay out of jail if this language is enforced. It provides 
that he shall give bond to the full value of the property. He 
does not own the full value of the property, and in many in- 
stances the full value of the property is so gigantic and out of 
proportion to the offense that you are condemning the man to 
perpetual incarceration in jail until the case is tried. I doubt 
if you gentlemen want to do anything of that sort. 

Now, the attention of the Chairman seems to have been di- 
verted while I have been talking. I want his attention. You 
are providing in the bill, Mr. Chairman, in line 5, that the 
owner of the property shall come in when accused and file a 
bond to the full value of the property. I am trying to tell 
you that he may not own the full value of the property, and 
if you insist on that language as now contained in the bill, 
nearly every one accused, at least in my county, by virtue of 
this bill, will have to languish in jail until there is some method 
found to get him out. 

A great flat or apartment building in Chicago may be valued 
at $150,000 to $200,000 and up. Some tenant may go astray and 
do something that he ought not to do, and then you compel 
the owner to come in and furnish bond to such an enormous 
amount that he will not be able to do it. He can come in and 
give bond to the extent of his holding in the building. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUUL. Les. 

Mr. MILLER. How would it work out? Suppose a tenant 
who is holding from month to month—I am interested in the 
point the gentleman is making, and I think there is merit in 
i 


Mr. JUUL. Let me say that in many cases it will be the 
tenant that commits the offense. Violations will be for having 
liquor on the premises or selling same. The owner is called in 
to furnish bond and is accused of having knowledge of the 
action of this tenant. The bill provides that he is to give bond 
to the full value of the building. I maintain that he is. unable 
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to do it, and if the language is insisted on it will simply result, 
in every case where the man is the nominal owner of the apart- 
ment building, that he will have to languish in jall because he 
is unable to comply with the provisions of the law, and be 
unable to furnish a bond in the amount that this bill provides. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, how much time remains of the 
time allotted? 

The CHAIRMAN, Ten minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the purpose 
of the measure before us is to secure the enforcement of na- 
tional prohibition of the liquor traffic. I take it that it is our 


desire to pass a bill that will accomplish that purpose. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I can not yield in five minutes. The gen- 


tieman will have his own time. Section 3 provides that “a 
place of any kind where intoxicating liquor is sold * * * 
in violation of the war-prohibition act” shall be deemed a 
nuisance. Section 4 provides that such a nuisance may be 
proceeded against in equity and an injunction may be secured 
in a proceeding prosecuted by the district attorney to the 
court. 

After the preliminary hearing, and after the full hearing if 
the injunction is made permanent, then if the owner of that 
place continues to sell in violation of law he may be brought 
in for contempt of court. The trial of the contempt proceeding 
will be before the judge. Now, it is desired by some gentlemen 
here—and they protest their friendliness to this law—to have 
a jury. We all know, and we might as well be frank about it, 
that the object of having a jury in such a case is to make it 
more difficult to enforee the law to stamp out the sale of 
liquor. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen remind me, and the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Crark] in his interesting remarks reminded me, of a 
friend of mine at home, a member of the supreme court, 
one of the finest gentlemen and best luwyers in the State. 
He has often told me of his experiences when Michigan had 
State-wide prohibition before, in the late seventies and the 
early eighties. Then the trial of offenders against the law was 
before a jury in a justice court. I think that would suit 
some of these gentlemen even better than what they suggest 
now. Mr. Justice Moore was then the prosecuting attorney 
of our county, then a lumber woods county. He said that he 
brought case after case before a jury in the justice court with 
20 to 30 apen saloons upon the streets of the little town of 
Lapeer, and he could not get a conviction in any of them. í 

The failure to enforce prohibition, not its actual operation, 
was the reason that State-wide prohibition was repealed in 
Michigan, and it was 40 years before we got it back again. 
Now, my friends, you might as well understand that people 
who have been through that kind of experience, having had that 
kind of an example before them, have reached the stage where 
in enforcing this law they want a law with teeth in it, a law 
that will secure results, a law that will stop the sale of liquor, 
A few months ago there came to this Chamber from the other 
body a bill known as the Reed amendment, a drastic bill, some 
of us thought at that time. Even the drys were alarmed that 
we were getting too drastic. We were afraid to pass that, 
afraid of the effect it would have on the sentiment in Michi- 
gan that was about to vote on the question, but the drys ac- 
cepted the challenge of the wets and they passed a real measure, 
the Reed amendment, as to interstate shipment of liquors. In 
the State of Michigan, following that act of Congress, in a 
State where any percentage of alcohol is forbidden, in a State 
where the law has teeth in it, they. adopted State-wide pro- 
hibition by a majority of about 70,000, and after it had been in 
effect a year they rejected even a proposition to sell beer and 
wine by a majority of 207,000. That is the result where you 
have an actual enforcement of prohibition, because it is only 
with actual enforcement that the sale of liquor is really stopped, 
and it is the use and sale of liquor that must be stopped in 
order to secure the results desired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to make an announce- 
ment. A few moments ago he stated that there were five minutes 
remaining. The Chair overlooked the fact that the gentleman 
from New York failed to use about two minutes of his time. 
There are seven minutes remaining, and the Chair will now ree- 

the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GoopyKoon7z]. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, the specific proposition 
now under discussion is.as to whether an infraction of an in- 
junction order in a liquor case should be triable by jury. The 
General Assembly of Virginia a few years ago enacted into law 
provisions to the effect that a man charged with contempt of 
court, alleged to have been committed beyond the view of the 
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court, should be triable by jury. The court of appeals of that 
State held that a legislative enactment of the character men- 
tioned was not binding upon the court; that the court had an 
inherent right and full power to enforce its judgments and de- 
crees, and could not be restrained in relation thereto by any 
legislative enactment. To that view I heartily subscribe. 

Mr. PELL. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Yes. 

Mr. PELL. Would the gentleman subscribe to that view 
speaking to a group of men who had been enjoined for strikes? 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I hold to the opinion, absolutely, that 
the courts of this country are entitled to command respect for 
their judgments and enforce them, and whenever the time 
comes when the people lose confidence in the courts and will 
not observe the mandate of the law, or by legislative enact- 
ment undertake to circumvent judicial determination, then this 
country is in a fair way toward anarchy, and I insist that any 
man who teaches a contrary view is advocating a heresy and 
is contributing his mind and effort to the undoing of enlight- 
ened civilization. 

Now, replying directly to the respectful inquiry of the dis- 

. tinguished gentleman from New York, I will say that the ques- 
tion we are discussing is limited to injunction to restrain the 
use of a building for “speakeasy” purposes—to restrain a 
common nuisance. The proposition does not include the ques- 
tion, Should the writ of injunction issue to restrain the liquor 
nuisance? That much is granted. I am only contending that 
where the injunction right exists that enforcement ought to 
take place. If the remedy exists, it should be enforced. Every 
right should be vindicated. 

Furthermore, I know it to be true that judges have assumed 
jurisdiction in cases where jurisdiction was wanting—in labor 
disputes—and in such case judges have, by force of the power 
of their judicial position, arbitrarily and autocratically done 
injury to the men and also to society in general. It is un- 
necessary for me to say that a judge guilty of this kind of 
oppression should be removed from the bench. 

The gentleman’s inquiry has caused me to diverge, but before 
returning to the main subject I desire to notice a remark made 
by the erudite and polished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Bos], 
who in debate, just a few minutes ago, said: 


When that is passed and it comes to the question of a black drunken 
devil who will rape a white woman in the tas ey Washington, they 
want a jury trial and can not trust the judge. t is the attitude of 
the gentlemen who are not in favor of a strict enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 


I want to say that I do not subscribe to the doctrine of the 
gentleman from Iowa. I hold that every man, black or white, 
charged with crime, it matters not how fiendish or monstrous 
that crime may be, has a right to challenge at the hands of 
the authorities administering the law a fair and just trial by 
jury under the Constitution and laws of the country. I am 
informed that the gentleman was formerly a judge upon the 
supreme bench of the great State of Iowa, and while his re- 
marks—which I have quoted—are not now ex cathedra, and 
were uttered in the heat of debate, yet I would be grossly dere- 
lict to the cause of law and order did I not challenge an utter- 
ance of that character. And, furthermore, I would be unworthy 
of the respect and friendship of the thousands of colored con- 
stituents in the fifth congressional district of West Virginia, 
who have trusted me, did I not resent what I interpret as an 
agpersion doubtless inadvertently made—not as against a crimi- 
nal individual but as against the black race. In my district 
there is to be found no greater percentage of crime among the 
colored people than among the white people. Our colored citi- 
zens are industrious, honorable, and patriotic. Cheerfully have 
they given of their means to every war cause, and they have 
bought freely of the war bonds and other Government securities, 
By personal effort in household economies, by increased labor 
in the coal mines and on the railroads, by the planting and culti- 
vation of war gardens, by activities of their section of the Red 
Cross, by the efforts of their professional men—lawyers, doc- 
tors, dentists, and their ministers and teachers—and by their 
printing presses, and, last but not least, by their blood on the 
battle field, have they demonstrated their loyalty to their Gov- 
ernment and their right to command the respect and confidence 
of the American people and of the world. Three thousand 
young colored men left their work on the three great railroads 
that traverse my district, and in the more than 400 mines— 
in the Pocahontas, Thacker, Wayne, Logan, and Wyoming coal 
fields, among the most celebrated in the world—to answer their 
country’s call, and with thousands of their white comrades 
fought for the land of their birth under the starry flag, obedi- 
ently to their country’s call. 8 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to resume discussion 
of the main subject, from which I have diverged—prohibition. 
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Although a member of the Committee on the Judiciary, but 
being a new Member I have been reluctant to intrude my- 
self into these deliberations, for I realize that a new Member 
is not familiar with the rules and regulations governing debate 
and parliamentary procedure, but I have been trying to learn. 
At the committee hearings I sat and patiently listened to all 
that was said and done. Concerning the form of the prohibi- 
tion bill, I found there were about three groups of people, each 
group representing a different school of thought. One group 
wanted the bill so carelessly drawn as that, if it were enacted into 
law, it would carry no force nor effect, would be innocuous anda 
dead letter. Another group were on the other extreme. With 
them everything must be subordinated to prohibition. The bill 
must be drastic, the penalties inflexible, men and business must 
be put in a strait-jacket, and all this without regard to public 
sentiment. The bill as brought to us carried provisions to the 
effect that it was unlawful to manufacture or sell grape juice 
or to manufacture or sell nonintoxicating malt drinks, of which 
there are dozens of kinds sold under various trade names, and 
also practically forbidding the manufacture, sale, and use of 
flavoring extracts, such as our mothers have used from the 
day we were born. The possession of the old cook book be- 
cause, forsooth, it contained a recipe for making dandelion 
wine was a crime. It was even thought advisable to put the 
preachers under bond for the proper use of sacramental wine. 

These were the views of the men obsessed with one idea. 
They would destroy legitimate business just because a drunken 
degenerate would take a dangerous chance in drinking a bottle 
of lemon extract for the intoxicating effect of the alcohol 
therein, necessary in the manufacture in order to hold the oil 
in solution. Such men as these would burn down the house in 
order to kill the rats. 

Then, there was the third group—those who really had pro- 
hibition at heart. Men who had the sense to know that a law 
can only be enforced when it is supported by public opinion; 
that to make the law too vicious would render it obnoxious and 
militate against its enforcement; that in certain communities— 
hitherto wet and now forced to surrender to the binding force 
of national decision—a drastic law would meet with strong re- 
sistance. I say that the men who took this view, in my opinion, 
were the true friends of prohibition. I am frank to say that, 
according to my view, the bill—although vitally reformed in 
many particulars—is yet a little too strong, and I am willing 
to vote for such amendments as do not adversely affect the 
principle of prohibition. 

In an address before the West Virginia Bar Association, de- 
livered at Parkersburg in December, 1914, I incidentally men- 
tioned that— 

Since our last meeting our friend 1h? John Barleycorn has removed 
his domicile beyond the confines of t State. His principal habitat is 
now in the old Buckeye State. John is an outlaw, not only in this 
State but in other States of the Union, more recently the State of Vir- 
ginia. Public opinion is against him, and in the not distant future he 
will be run down and annihilated. John has, hitherto, been much in 
evidence at our angua This year he will be conspicuously absent. 

While professing to be our friend, John was, in truth, a most subtle 
enemy. think that I can with reasonable safety prophesy that in 
the future our banquets will be dry, even dusty. Rum has left us, we 
confidently hope, never to return. In its place may be found sobriety, 
industry, and good fellowship. The genial souls who gather at the 
board will depart therefrom with clearer minds, purer thoughts, and 
happier hearts than ever before. Time was that a lawyer might get on 
a spree, especially in term time, and add merriment to the pro 8. 
In the future, as now, conditions of this sort will not be tolerated. l- 
though never a tetotaler, as I must confess, I was willing to forego 
what little 3 I should get from an occasional drink, in order 
temptation removed from others. A majority of you gave voice to 
this sentiment at our Webster Springs meeting some four or five years 
ago, when you voted in support of a resolution to exclude wine from 
the banguct. This resolution was adopted, but did not prove effective, 
for the supply had already been laid in and it was deemed best to con- 
sume it in order to prevent others from doing so. I think that most of 
us, weak and erring, were particeps criminis. All this tends to show 
the 1 of human nature, but men must be judged by their good 
points, not by their bad ones. It were needless to say, the resolution 
was expunged in order that the members be not stultifled. 

In a political address made at Hamlin, W. Va., September 3, 
1918, in stating my position on the question of enforcement, I 
said: 

Having voted for the prohibition amendment, it was my pleasure, 
as a State senator, to support and vote for the administrative acts, 
original and as amended, carrying the will of the people into effect. 
The wisdom of this legislation is now apparent to all, in view of the 
greatly diminished number of inmates in our jails and 8 
of the greatly increased bank deposits, and of the domestic peace and 
tranquillity now abounding within our borders What is good for a 
State is good for a nation and, therefore, I shall, in event I am elected, 
and the legislatures of the required number of States shall adept the 
amendment as proposed during my term, be pleased again to assist 
in carrying the verdict of the people into judgment and execution by 
e for the passage of such administrative acts as may be es- 
sential. 

In my district there are many men who would enjoy the 
pleasure of taking a drink—and to be perfectly frank, I am of 
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that number—but these, almost without exception, would never 
consent to return to old conditions. On my trips through that 
great region I am constantly reminded of the great transforma- 
tion that has taken place since State prohibition went into 
effect. In former days almost every village and mining camp 
had its saloon. Surrounding these, at morning and at evening, 
were to be found men drunk and disorderly. Now, all is 
changed. The people are orderly and go to church—men pro- 
vide for their homes and educate their children, and have 
money in the bank. Crime has been lessened, public expense 
lof enforcing the criminal law reduced, all the people happier. 

In November, 1914, West Virginia, by a majority of 90,000, 
voted an amendment of her constitution forbidding the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquor. In January, 1919, 
West Virginia, by the unanimous voice of the membership of 
her legislature, ratified the proposed eighteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, prohibiting the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of intoxicating liquors. 

The Federal amendment, proposed as aforesaid, having been 
adopted by reason of the ratification thereof by legislative ac- 
tion of more than the required number of the 48 States of the 
Union, therefore, in view of these and other considerations, I 
voted with the majority of the Committee on the Judiciary to 
report the bill to the House with favorable recommendation, 
and, in harmony therewith, I shall yote for the passage of the 
bill. 

National prohibition in the United States of America marks 
a new epoch in the history of the world. Under the old régime, 
for 4,000 years the right to buy and use liquor has been without 
appreciable limitation. Now all is changed. We are entering 
a new era. What the physiological, metaphysical, sociological, 
and economical effect upon mankind will be remains for ex- 
perience to determine. My opinion, for whatever it may be 
worth, is that never again in this country shall we see a lawful 
sale of liquors for beverage purposes. With the advent of na- 
tional prohibition this country will be expected to develop a 
race of men strong physically and, therefore, of great longevity, 
powerful in their intellectual qualifications, supreme in their 
moral conceptions, and who, with dynamic power, will force 
America upon an economic plane high above and far ahead of 
any other nation of the earth. If we shall live to see the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy, then, in justice, we shall be bound to 
admit that the pioneers, who led the crusade and won the battle, 
are entitled to the honor, although belated, that history inevi- 
tably accords to the world’s great reformers. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, it would be well to understand 
the purpose of the amendment. There can be no proper legisla- 
tion taking away from a man for any sort of crime, if it be a 
felony, the right to trial by jury. That is not the question here. 
Cases under this law which provides for the imprisonment as for 
a felony necessarily will give to every defendant the right to a 
trial by jury. Why should they not have it when the law of the 
land guarantees to even the wretch who goes about the streets 
of Washington assaulting women the right to a trial by jury? 
It is not an individual case, but it is the practice that every man 
in this land is entitled, before he is adjudged guilty of any crime, 
to be tried by a jury of his peers. That is the law, and all that 
you can do or all that you can write will not nullify it. What 
We are endeavoring is to try to see that that right shall not be 
nullified by the right which gives the enforcement of this law 
or any other law to a court under the guise of punishment for 
contempt. Why, everybody went to the country, we paid tribute 
to the liberties of the people of the United States in every branch 
of honest work when we said, as we did in 1914, that in the event 
a man is called upon to face a charge of contempt, preferred by 
a court for the violation of a labor injunction or anything of that 
kind, that he is entitled to a trial by jury. It was then stated 
that you céuld not enforce the law if you have that, but it is the 
law, and we are enforcing the law, and it is the policy of the 
United States of America to give every man a fair trial. It was 
only the thought that in these matters where prejudice and big- 
otry might appear, as they may appear in this or other matters, 
instead of vesting arbitrary power in one man it was best for the 
consideration of the common good to give that power to a jury 
should he demand it. That is the only proposition here—not to 
abridge the right of trial by jury, but give to whoever may be 
charged by a contempt here the same right as any man who may 
be Soe al by a contempt in the splendid law referred to. [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, that illustrates what a 
fine time a criminal would have with a judge like the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Or with a jury made up of gentlemen like the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. FITZGERALD]. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and fifteen Members 
are present, a quorum. ° 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the 3 of the gentleman from Ohio may be again re- 
ported. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
again reported, 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. The question was taken, and the Chair announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Qn a division (demanded by Mr. Garp) there were—ayes 70, 


oes 66. 5 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD] and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] will take their 
places as tellers. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
committee do now rise. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion can not be made while the committee is dividing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. A mo- 
tion for the committee to rise is in order at any time. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. E 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 
10, noes 101. 

Mr. BLANTON.. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CONNELL. I make the point that that is dilatory, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GARD. It is not only dilatory but it is out of order, 
We are in the process of a vote by tellers on another question. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has a right to demand 
tellers. Those in favor of tellers will rise and be counted. 
[After counting.] One gentleman has risen, and tellers are 
refused. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the other side. 

The demand for the other side was refused. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Vorstreap] and the gentleman from Ohio 
will take their places as tellers. 

The question was taken; and the tellers reported—ayes T6, 
noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. JUUL] 
has offered an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. JUUL: Page 5, line 1, after the word “ value,” 
insert the words “ of the financial interest of such owner.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Is not the gentleman entitled to recognitjon on 
his amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate has been closed on this para- 
graph and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. JUUL. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. JUUL. I rise for the purpose of having the gentlemen 
on the floor know what is pending. I doubt very much if any- 
one knows what it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on the section and all amend- 
ments thereto has been closed by order of the committee. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SABATH: Strike ont all after the word 
“punished,” on line 8, page 6, and insert “by imprisonment of not 
less than 20 years,” so as to read: * Any person found guilty of con- 
tempt under the provisions of this section shall be punished by imprison- 
ment of not less than 20 years.” 


Without objection, the amendment will be 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 0 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman F 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. GARD. For the purpose of speaking against the amend- 


ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time was limited by the action of the 
committee, and it has been exhausted. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That if aay section or provision of this act shall be held to 
be invalid, it is hereby poe that all other provisions of this act 
Pht ere not expressly held to be invalid shall continue in full force 
and effect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the section for the reason that it is repeated in section 38, 
on page 32. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Jonsson of Kentucky: Page 6, strike out all 
of section 6. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, the provision to which the 
gentleman refers will not be applicable to this title at all. 
Certainly this section ought to be retained. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Both of them say, “the pro- 
vision of this act.” Neither uses the expression of title.“ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. But we have an express provision at the 
end of Title II that only puts into effect before the 16th of 
next January certain sections of Title II. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Section 6, which we are Dow 
considering, says: 

* of s act shall be held to be invali 
it {petted head sg 8 Areara of this act which are no 
expressly held to be invalid shall continue in full force and effect. 

Now, on page 32, section 38, is this language: 

That if any provision of this act shall be held invalid, it shall not be 
construed to invalidate other provisions of the act. 

So it seems to be a repetition. 

Mr. GRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would it meet the views of both gentlemen 
if the word “act” was stricken out and the word “title” 
inserted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
proval. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think it would make any 
difference if it was stricken out in both cases? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am not prepared to say as to 
that. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Supreme Court will find it abso- 
lutely unnecessary legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
to be used twice. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is, if the gentleman will look at the 
section on page 32. 
of January next. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That has nothing to do with it, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; if you strike it out here, there will 
be no provision applicable to Title I. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Ob, yes. In both cases the 
limitation refers to the word “act” and not to the word 
“+itl&” In both places it relates to the entire bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The gentleman misunderstands me. Turn 
to the last section of the bill, and there you will find that Titles 
I and III and sections 1 and 40 of Title II of the act shall be 
in force from and after the approval of this act. The other 
sections of Title II shall take effect on or after January 16, 
1920. hers meet the provision on page 32 does not go into 
effect until January next. Hence, if you are going to leave 
anything that relates to war-time prohibition, you must leave 
in place section 6 on page 6. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. Only one of these is necessary, because it relates to the 
question as to whether or not the bill is constitutional. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the gentleman cares to amend it by 
putting in the word “title” instead of “act” I will have no 
objection, and in that way we can get rid of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In order that the chairman of 
the committee may have further time to consider the matter, 
Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
ameniment, and then when we get to section 38, on page 52, I 
will move to strike that out. 


That would meet with my ap- 


But there is no reason for it 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to withdrag the amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 7. That none of the provisions of this act shall be construed to 
limit or annul any order or r ation prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or disposition of intoxicating liquors within certain prescribed zones or 
districts, nor shall the provisions of this act be construed to prohibit the 
use of the power of the military or naval authorities to enforce the regu- 

he President or Secretary of War or Navy issued in pursuance 
Reposition” e linoere coving Ue rid oft te oe ane 
demobilization thereafter. : Rr 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
how long it is his purpose to continue in session to-night? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Until 9 o'clock, if the committee will stay. 
We have not been able to make much progress on the bill. We 
have had it under consideration now for two weeks. 

Mr. GARD. Can the gentleman inform us what is to be done 
to-morrow? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. My understanding is that the Agricultural 
bill is likely to take considerable time, and I think we are all 
anxious to get through with this bill. 

Mr. GARD. This is a matter of convenience to the Mem- 
bers of the House to know what the gentleman intends to do. 
I think there should be a fair representation of Members of 
the House present when we take up this important matter. 
Here we are with possibly 45 or 50 people present now. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, I think there is a quorum in the imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Mr. GARD. If we are going ahead to-morrow I can see no 
necessity for prolonging this to-night. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We will not be able to get much of to- 
morrow, as I understand it, because if we bring in the Agricul- 
tural bill that will occupy much of the time. I am in hopes 
that the committee will agree to go on until about 9 o'clock. 
I know many Members would like very much to finish this 
matter this week, and there is no possibility of that unless we 
do something of the kind I suggest. 

Mr. GARD. I do not desire to appear in the rôle of an ob- 
structionist. I simply want to know for the information of 
the gentlemen about me who desire to know for their own 
convenience, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words for the purpose of asking a question. I would 
like to ask the chairman whether or not if the committee stays 
here and works until 9 o'clock the Chair is going to require 
the Member having the floor from now on to speak in order on 
the bill? If all the committee is going to do is to talk on 
matters outside of the bill, we will not save much time by work- 
ing here until 9 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. AnpEerson). The Chair would state 
that so far as he is concerned debate has proceeded in order, 
and if it does not proceed in order the gentleman from Texas, 
or any other gentleman exercising his right, can call the gen- 
tleman on the floor to order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLR II. 
PROHIBITION OF INTOXICATING BEVERAGES, 


That when used in Title 2 and Title 3 of this act (1) the word 
“liquor or the phrase “intoxicating liquor” shall be construed to 
include alcohol, brandy, whisky, rum, gin, beer, ale, porter, and wine, 
and in addition thereto any spirituous, vinous, malt, or fermented 
liquor, liquids, and compounds, whether medicated, proprietary, pat- 
ented, or not, and by whatever name called, containing one-half of 1 
per cent or more of alcohol by volume which are potable or capable 
of being used as a beverage. 

ine word “person” shall mean and include natyral persons, 


(2) 

associations, e nerships, and corporations. 

1 (3) The word “ commissioner” shall mean Commissioner of Internal 
ven 


e ue. 

(4) The term “application” means a formal written request sup- 
ported by a verified statement of fact showing that the commissioner 
ma grant the request. 

5) The term permit“ means a formal written authorization by 
the commissioner setting forth specifically the things that are author- 


(6) The term “bond” means an obligation authorized or required 
by or under this act or any regulation, issued in such form and for 
such a penal sum as may be required. by a court, the commissioner, or 
prescribed by regulation. 

(7) The term “ regulation” 


shall include all regulations prescribed 
by the commissioner with the a 


proval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for carrying out the provisions of this act so as to afford safety 
to the revenues and adequate protection against diversion of liquor for 
illegal uses, and the commissioner is authorized to make such regula- 


ons. 
Any act authorized to be done by the commissioner miz be per- 
formed by any assistant or agent designated by him for tha parpvec. 
Records required to be filed with the commissioner shall be filed with 
an assistant commissioner or other person designated by the com- 
missioner to receive such records. 
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Mr. HASKELL (interrupting the reading). Do I under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, that this bill is to be read by sections or 
by paragraphs? 

The CHAIRMAN. By sections. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, my understanding is 
that, in reply to a question I asked of the regular occupant of 
the chair, he answered that it would be read by paragraphs. 

The CHAIRMAN, All bills except appropriation bills are 
customarily read by sections. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We are reading the bill by sections. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. My recollection is that Chairman Goop 
ruled specifically in reply to a question I asked that it was to be 
read by paragraphs, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I think the gentleman is mistaken 
about that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I shall look it up. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the section. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. IGOE : Page 7, strike out all of lines 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 13, and 14 and insert in lieu thereof the following: “The word 
‘liquor’ or the phrase ‘ intoxicating liquor’ shall be construed to in- 
clude any spirituous, vinous, malt, or fermented liquor, liquids, and 
compounds, whether medicated, proprietary, patent or not, and by 
whatever name called, which are intoxicating and which are potable 
or capable of being used for beverage purposes.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and two Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. IGOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
think this is perhaps the most important point in the bill. In 
this section is presented for the first time, as far as the en- 
forcement of national prohibition is concerned, the question of 
the power of Congress under the constitutional amendment. 
There are other sections of the bill which follow where this 
same question will be presented. There is a very marked dif- 
ference of opinion between those who advocate this bill and 
those who oppose it as to the power of Congress under the eight- 
eenth amendment. The eighteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution provides: 

SECTION 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for bever- 
age purposes, is hereby prohibited. 

My contention is that the Congress is limited to the provi- 
sions of that first section of the eighteenth amendment. 

It is contended by the majority in the report on this bill that 
under the power given under the second section to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation that Congress may go to the 
extent of prohibiting, if it deems it wise, the manufacture and 
sale of beverages that are in fact not intoxicating. Now, the 
amendment is not only limited to the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of intoxicating beverages, but it is limited to 
the business in intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. If 
the Congress can go as far as these gentlemen say it can go and 
deal with nonintoxicants, then there is no reason why we 
should be limited to prohibiting merely the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation, nor is there any reason why we should be 
limited to the prohibition of intoxicating liquor for beverage 
purposes. The amendment which I have offered provides, in 
the language of the Constitution, that intoxicating liquor for 
beverage purposes shall be prohibited. Now, the majority in 
the report filed on this bill claims that because several States 
under their various constitutions and State laws have passed 
acts in which intoxicating liquors are defined to include non- 
intoxicants, that the Congress may go to the same extent, and 
I wish to impress here again that in the first section of this 
article is contained the whole power of Congress, and that sec- 
tion of the article is a complete prohibition in itself. If the 
words selected there were not intended to give Congress author- 
ity, then it was useless to select the words“ manufacture, sale, 
transportation, and exportation.” Now, under State laws it is 
true that the State legislatures have included many beverages 
which are not intoxicating? but an examination of those cases 
and an examination of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where those cases have come up to the court 
for decision, will show that the constitutions of the States 
either permitted them to do what the legislatures did or that 
under the broad police powers of the State that legislation 
was sustained. Attention has been called particularly to some 
of those cases where beverages admittedly nonintoxicating 
were prohibited, but the Federal Government has no general 
police power. I think that is conceded by all who have dis- 


cussed this bill or who have considered the question of the 
power of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. IGOE. May I have five minutes additional? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from- 
Texas makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
The Chair will count. i 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to amend the request of 
the gentleman from Missouri, that instead of having 5 minutes 
he shall haye 10 minutes, because he intends to present a legal 
argument, 

The CHAIRMAN (after counting). Sixty-eight gentlemen 
are present; not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anthony Frear Linthicum Robinson, N. C. 
Ashbrook Freeman uce Rodenberg 
bka French Luhring Rouse 
Bacharach Fuller, III. McAndrews Rucker 
Bankhead Fuller, Mass. McArthur Sabath 
bour Gandy, S. Dak. McClintic Sanford 
Bland, Ind Garner McCulloch Saunders, Va. 
Booher Goodall McDuffie Schall 
Brinson Gould McFadden Scott 
Britten Graham, Pa McKenzie Scully 
Brooks, Green, Iowa McKeown Sells 
Brooks, Pa, Greene, Vt. McKinley Shreve 
rowne Griest McPherson Sims 
Brumbaugh Griffin Madden Sinclair 
Buchanan Hamill Maher Sisson 
Burdick Hamilton Major Slem 
Butler Hardy, Colo Mann Smal 
Byrnes, S. C. Hardy, Tex Mansfield Smith, Idaho 
Cannon Harrison Martin Smith, N. Y. 
Cantrill Hayden Mason Snell 
Carter Heflin Merritt Snyder 
Clark, Fla. Hickey Monahan, Wis. Steenerson 
Cleary Hicks Mondell Stephens, Miss, 
Coady Houghton Montague Stevenson 
Cople: oward Moon Stiness 
Costello Huddleston Moore, Va Strong, Kans. 
C Hudspeth oores, Ind, Sullivan 
Crisp Hulin Morin Sweet 
Davey Hull, Iowa Muda Taylor, Colo. 
Davis, Minn Hull, Tenn. Neely Thompson, Ohio 
Dempsey Humphreys Nelson, Mo. Tilson 
Dent Ireland Nichols, Mich. Towner 
Dickinson, Mo. Jefferis olan Treadway 
Donovan Johnson, S. Dak. O'Connor Vare 
Dooling Johnson, Wash, Oldfield Vestal 
Doremus Johnston, N. Y. Oliver Vinson 
Dunbar Jones, Tex. Park Walsh 
Dunn Kahn Parker Walters 
Dyer Kearns Platt Ward 
Eagle Kelley, Mich. Porter Wason 
Echols Kelly, Pa. ou Watson, Va 
Elliott Kendall Purnell ebb 
Elisworth Kennedy, Iowa Rainey, H. T. White, Kans, 
Elston Kennedy, R Randall, Calif. illiams 
Emerson Kettner Randall, Wis. Wilson, III. 
Esch mg Rayburn Wilson, La. 
Evans, Mont. Kitchin Reavis Lise 
Fairfield Langley eed, N. ¥ Wood, Ind. 
Fields Reed, W. Va Woodyard 
Flood Lee, Ga. odes Young, Tex, 
Fordney Lever Riordan Zihlman 


Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6810) to 
prohibit intoxicating beverages, and to regulate the manu- 
facture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits for other 
than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of alcohol 
and promote its use in scientific research and in the deyelopment 
of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries, finding itself without a 
quorum, had caused the roll to be called, that 224 Members, a 
quorum, had answered to their names, and that he presented 
therewith the names of the absentees for insertion in the Journal 
and RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

The committee resumed its session for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 6810, with Mr. ANDERSON in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor] 
is for five minutes. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that interruption came, 
because I could have finished what I had to say a long time ago. 
I do not know whether it would have enlightened the House very 
much, but I have been deeply interested in this particular ques- 
tion, because I think it is one of the most important in the bill. 
The gentlemen in charge of the bill or the majority of the com- 
mittee, I think, will concede that Congress has no power fo legis- 
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late upon this question within the States except under this 
amendment. Of course, it has been suggested that under the 
power of taxation we might enact certain legislation, and how 
far we might go in that respect I am not prepared now to discuss. 

As to interstate matters, of course, our power is unlimited, and 
under the war power we may go a long ways. The amendment, 
however, gives Congress whatever power it has. The contention 
of the majority that the power is full and complete is one that I 
deny, because it is not the same as that which was given under 
the power to regulate interstate commerce or establish post 
* offices and post roads. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for order. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. IGOE and Mr. GARD demanded a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 71. 

So the motion to rise was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GARD. There is an amendment pending, I believe, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I w: ant to speak in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

This is not a new question. It isa 3 that we decided a 
few days ago, and it seems to me we ought not to waste any 
more time on it unnecessarily. The Attorney General but yes- 
terday called attention to the fact that it was absolutely neces- 
sary to have a definition in this war prohibition act to make it 
effective. It is equally necessary to put a definition of intoxi- 
cating liquor into this title, which is the one to enforce consti- 
tutional prohibition. There can be no doubt about that. Not 
only has it been illustrated in the enforcement of war-time pro- 
hibition, but it has been illustrated in every State where they 
have tried it, and, so far as I am advised, not a single State has 
attempted to enforce anything like a prohibition law or liquor 
laws of any kind without placing in their statutes a definition. 
There must be a definition; otherwise the law will be absolutely 
ineffective. 

Let me say this now, and make it plain, that everyone who is 
in favor of this proposition is opposed to effective enforcement 
of prohibition. Knowing that the country will not stand for open 
opposition, they aim to make the law ineffective by providing 
for a jury trial and by striking out the definition of intoxicating 
liquor. Let us be honest. You who are for an effective law 
should stand up for the bill, and those who are opposed to it 
should come out flat-footed and say, “ We are trying to defeat it.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this amendment be 
now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
all debate on this section be now closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gen- 
tleman will not insist on that, because I have an amendment 
I know he will accept. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. On this amendment, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that debate on this amendment be now closed. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
IGoE]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HASKELL: Amend ay, pase t ‘like 
section (1) of title 2 as follows: In lines 12 and 1 
out the words “ one- of 1 per cent or more of.” 


after the word “volume,” insert “in excess of the 1 
cent fixed for nonintoxicating peversges by . proclamation m as 
e as hereinafter set fi 


dent of the United States to be That 
the President of the United States shall appoint a pla Fearing of five 
members to serve without pay, with er to meet at such piacan aa 


sald commission deems advisable, a compel the attendance o f wit 
nesses, send for persons and papers, and administer oaths to witnenean 
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It shall be the duty of this commission to investigate and report to 
the President of the United States, and to this Co: at the carliest 
practicable moment, what maximum per cent of alcohol in the beyer- 
ages and preparations described in the first N a r et 
are potable or capable of a 0 n, 
constitute nonintoxicating liquors. The President — the saree 
States shall, by proclamation, fix the maximum per cent of „alcohol 
for nonintoxicating beverages as reported by said commission.” Í 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, as has been stated on the 
floor of this House 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentleman’s point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I presume that that is not germane to the 

purpose of this bill. The purpose of the bill is not to have 
prohibition by presidential proclamation. The purpose of the 
bill is to provide adequate legislation in support of the con- 
stitutional provision, as provided by the Constitution. The 
Constitution does not say that the President shall proclaim laws 
that would carry into effect the constitutional provision. The 
Constitution says that the Congress may prescribe rules and 
regulations that will put this law into effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the proposition. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, will not the Chair hear me 
on the proposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, this section refers to the 
percentage of alcohol by volume to be permitted in these bev- 
erages, and I submit that resolution after resolution has been 
introduced here in one form or another upon this subject. 

That being true, my amendment prescribes a definite and 
precise way of fixing the alcoholic-volume content. It cer- 
tainly is proper to have some investigation of the percentage of 
alcohol which makes these drinks intoxicating, and, on the 
other hand, the percentage which renders them nonintoxicat- 
ing. We have had no adequate investigation of that proposi- 
tion. In fact, no investigation at all. The Committee on the 
Judiciary, reporting this bill, will not say upon the floor of 
this House that they have investigated what percentage of 
alcoholic volume in these drinks constitutes them intoxicating, 
and, on the other hand, constitutes them nonintoxicating. My 
amendment proposes a sane way of finding out, in order to com- 
ply with the provisions of the eighteenth amendment, which 
only prohibits intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. 

That is the proposition under consideration. My amendment 
covers that situation. I would like to be heard on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it has been held 
many times by the House that where a provision fixes a stand- 
ard it is not germane to offer an amendment providing for a com- 
mission or any other method of fixing a standard; and the gen- 
tleman’s amendment providing for a commission is not germane 
to the provision fixing the percentage of alcohol in the beverage, 
rey the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, it is too late. 
was announced. 

Mr. HASKELL, I could not appeal until it was announced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? Those in favor 
of sustaining the ruling of the Chair will say “aye”; those 
opposed will say “no.” 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HASKELL. I ask for a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 73, noes 14. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and twenty-two Members present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The question being taken (on a division demanded by Mr. 
HASKELL) there were—ayes 7, noes 86. 

Accordingly the motion was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chariman, I offer an 
amendment. On page 7, at the end of line 17, I move to strike 
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out the period after the word “corporation” and insert a 
comma and then add the following words: 

Also the principal officer of every corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Kentucky: Page 7, line 17, 
after the word corporation,“ strike out the period and insert a 
„ add the words “also the principal officer of every cor- 
poration, 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What would “the principal officer of every 
corporation“ be under this definition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Under the definition of “ per- 
sons,” an individual can be both fined and imprisoned; but a 
corporation can not be imprisoned and can only be fined. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. A common carrier corporation 
may violate the law and nobody can be imprisoned. The cor- 
poration may pay a fine and get off. A hotel corporation could 
violate the law and get off with a fine and nobody would be 
imprisoned. But if the language that I have just offered is 
added to the definition, the principal officer of the corporation 
ean be both fined and imprisoned. > 

Mr. WALSH. But the gentleman will notice that this is 
only a definition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. > 

Mr. WALSH. Now, what would “the principal officer of a 
corporation“ be if that amendment were adopted? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That would depend on the arti- 
cles of incorporation and by-laws of the corporation. 

Mr. WALSH. He would be a natural person? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; but he himself would not 
violate the law if a railroad took an illegal shipment. 

Mr. WALSH. This definition would not make him a violator 
of the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The definition I have added 
would bring him in all right. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If I am mistaken, it is a mis- 
take in the right direction; and this language had better be 
put in. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Any individual acting as an officer would 
be liable anyway without this amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; if the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, for instance, or the American Railways Express Co., 
should be indicted for an illegal transportation of whisky, the 
president of the company could not be imprisoned under this 
bill, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. You would not want to imprison him unless 
he had some knowledge and had participated in the offense, and 
if he had he would be liable as a natural person. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the principal officer of the 
corporation were liable to imprisonment, he would see that the 
law was carried out by his corporation. Any two or three per- 
sons in a community who are bootleggers may resolve them- 
selves into a corporation. Every hotel, every soft-drink estab- 
lishment, could go to the proper place in the State and become 
incorporated, and then they could not be imprisoned. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. i 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman object to striking out 
the word “principal” and inserting the word “managing” ? 
The president might not have anything to do with the yiolation 
of the law. It might be an underling who was the manager of 
the corporation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If this becomes the law, we will 
have a live man as the principal officer. : 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. $ 

Mr. VENABLE. As I understand, anyone who participates in 
the commission of a misdemeanor is liable. Now, how could 
n corporation commit a misdemeanor through an agent with- 
out the agent being equally guilty with the corporation? And 
if that be true, why is it necessary to make the agents of the 
corporation liable by name? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Oh, I think it is quite clear 
that there is no way to impose imprisonment upon anybody 
connected with a corporation unless he be included in this 
definition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 5 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the purpose 
of the gentleman from Kentucky is not carried out by the amend- 
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ment he proposes. As has been suggested by the gentleman 
from Minnesota and the gentleman from Massachusetts, sub- 
division 2 provides a definition of the word “ person,” and it is 
supposed that they shall include natural persons, corporations, 
associations, and copartnerships. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say that the corporation 
would be fined, but nobody could be imprisoned. 

Mr. GARD, The same rule would apply to associations or 
copartnerships or any officer thereof. The gentleman seeks to 
have somebody designated who might be made criminally re- 
sponsible on behalf of the corporation, but he does not accom- 
plish that, because it simply provides a definition of the word 
“partnership.” No matter what amendment is put in after 
the word “ corporation,” it still means that “corporation” is a 
person under this definition of the law. That is all there is to 
tt. The amendment of the gentleman from Kentucky is not 
only not necessary but defeats its own end. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, if the purpose be to so ar- 
range that if the corporation is engaged in the sale of liquor 
some individual who would act for the corporation can be pun- 
ished, I do not think the amendment is necessary. A corpora- 
tion can only act through certain individuals named, and every- 
one who participates in the commission of a misdemeanor is 
guilty of the misdemeanor. There are no accessories to mis- 
demeanors. Everyone who aids and abets and helps in the 
perpetration of a misdemeanor is guilty as principal, and so if 
you had the agent of a corporation, when the corporation was 
engaged in the sale of liquor, that individual would be punished 
on the basis of his own personal guilt. 


Now, however, if the purpose of the amendment be to choose 
some agent of the corporation to punish as a vicarious sacrifice, 
whether he had anything to do with the actual sale or not, it 
ought to be defeated, because it is unjust to punish a man for 
an act that he knew nothing about and had no part in the per- 
formance. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JonHnson]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to insert, on page 7, line 
6, before the word “that” the words “section 1,” and strike 
out the figures 2 and 3 and insert the Roman numerals II and III 
in place thereof. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 7, line 6, before the word “ that” insert the words “ section 1.” 
In the same line add an“ s to the first word “ title,” strike out the 
figure 2, and strike out the word“ title“ and the figure 3, and insert 
in place of figure 2 the Roman numeral II and in place of title 3 insert 
the Roman numeral III. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
in line 7, after the figure 1 in parentheses, the word “ the” may 
be spelled with a capital “ T.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that in line 7 the word “the” shall commence with a capital. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee if he would have any objection, in lines 20 and 
23, page 7, and in line 1, on page 8, to striking out the word 
“means” and insert the words “shall mean,” making it con- 
form to the provisions in subparagraphs 2 and 3? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is all right, except in line 5, on page 
8. You will have to strike out the word “include ” there. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and insert the words “ shall mean.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer that 
as an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. WALSH : Pa 7, line 20, strike out the word 
“means” and insert the words “shall mean.“ Page 7, line 23, strike 
out the word means and insert the words shall mean.” Page 8 
line i strike out tbe word “means” and insert the words “shall 

Page 8, line 5, strike out the word “include” and insert the 
word “ mean.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
which has been authorized by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
but which so far has not been reported by the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 7, line 14, strike out the words “as 
a” and insert in lieu thereof the word “for.” trike out the period 
and after the word “ beverage” insert the word “ purposes.” 

Mr. GARD. As I say, that was authorized by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend, on page 8, line 2, by striking out the word “ issued“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “executed.” Mortgaged 
bonds are issued, but appearance bonds are executed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonxsox of Kentucky. Page 8, line 2, 
strike out the word “issued” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
executed.“ n 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I accept that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Also on the same page at the 
end of line 10, after the word “regulations,” strike out the 
period and insert the words “as are not inconsistent with law.” 
Subsection (8) there gives a blanket commission to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue when approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue all sorts of regulations. I think it should 
be limited to make the regulations consistent with law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoHNSON of Kentucky: Page 8, line 10, 
after the word “ regulations,” strike out the period and insert the words 
“as are not inconsistent with law.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to add the word 
“cider” after the word “ wine,” in line 9, page 7, striking out 
the word “and” which precedes the word “ wines.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman should put his amendment in writing in 
accordance with the rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will submit his amend- 
ment in writing. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Very well. Here it is. 
the desk and ask that the Clerk report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. FITZGERAIDÐ : Page 7, line 9, after the word “ por- 
ter,” strike out the word and,’ and after the word“ wine” insert the 
words “and cider,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
FITZGERALD) there were—ayes 16, noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether in line 21, page 7, the 
words “ showing that the commissioner may grant the request,” 
should not be stricken out of the definition of the term “ appli- 
cation”? It seems to me a clumsy addition to the definition 
already there. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think not. 
set forth, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If it is supported by the com- 
mittee, that seems to be sufficient. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants, 
agents, and . shall investigate and report violations of this act 
to the United States attorney for the district in which committed, who 
shall be charged with the duty of prosecuting the offenders, subject to 
the direction of the Attorney General, as in the case of other offenses 
against the laws of the United States; and such Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, his assistants, agents, and inspectors may swear out war- 
rants before United States commissioners or other officers or courts 
authorized to issue the same for the apprehension of such offenders, and 
may, subject to the control of the said United States attorney, conduct 
the committing trial for the purpose of having the offenders held for the 
action of a grand jury. Section 1014 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States is hereby made applicable in the enforcement of this act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, on page 8, line 
20, I move to strike out the words “shall be” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ is hereby.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 


I send it to 


I think it is as it ought to be 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 20, strike out the words “shall be” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ is hereby.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, on page 9, in 
line 5, after the word “conduct” I move to insert the words 
“ the prosecution at.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 5, after the word “conduct” insert the words the 
prosecution at.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to strike 
out the comma as it appears in line 3, page 9, and insert a 
period, and strike out the balance of the language down to and 
including the word “ jury ” in line 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the attention of the gen- 
tleman to the fact that there are two commas in line 3; after 
which word? 

Mr. GARD. After the word “ offenders.” I said to strike 
out the comma after the word “ offenders ” and insert a period, 
and strike out the balance of the language of that line and lines 
4, 5, and 6 down to and including the word “ jury.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 3, after the word “offenders” strike out the comma, 
insert a period, and strike out the remainder of line 3, all of lines 4, 
5, and 6 down to and including the word “jury” in line 6. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. That no person shall on or after the date when the eight- 
eenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States goes into 
effect, manufacture, sell, barter, give away, transport, import, export, 
deliver, furnish, receive, or possess any intoxicating liquor except as 
authorized in this act, and all the provisions of this act shall be 
liberally construed to the end that intoxicating liquor as a beverage 
may be prohibited. Liquor for 9 purposes and wine for 
sacramental . may be purchased, sold, transported, and used as 
herein provided. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, lines 17 and 18, after the word “ be,” strike out the balance 
of the paragraph and insert the words manufactured, sold, bartered, 
given away, transported, imported, exported, delivered, furnished, and 
used, but only as herein provided and permits may be issued therefor." 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The words “ received, possessed,” should 
come after the word “furnished,” and I desire to modify the 
amendment to that effect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Before that is done I desire to 
offer a perfecting amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota to state again in what respect he desires to modify 
his amendment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. After the word “furnished” insert the 
words “received. koa 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is no objection, the gentleman 
will be permitted to modify his amendment, and the Clerk will 
report the amendment as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, lines 17 and 18, after the word “ be,” strike out the balance 
of the paragraph and insert “ manufactured, sold, bartered, given 
away, transported, imported, exported, delivered, furnished, received, 
pe >d, and used, but only as herein provided and permits may be 
ssued therefor.” 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by including 
the word “ purchased.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
amendment. 

Mr. GARD. After the word “ manufactured,” in what came 
from the chairman of the committee—I ask for the attention 
of the chairman of the committee—is it not the purpose of the 
gentleman also to include the word “purchased”? The gen- 
tleman struck out the language after “may be” and inserted 
the word “manufactured” and other words. Did not the 
gentleman also intend to include the word “ purchased“? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is no prohibition expressly against 
purchase in the first part of the section, and it is not necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “ manufactured“ insert the word “ purchased.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have no objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD] as 
amended. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


I -desire to offer a perfecting 
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Mr. BLACK, Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, and Mr. WHITE of 
Maine rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack! 
is recognized. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, Chairman, I have an amendment, which I 
have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brack: Page 9, line 14, after the word 
„be,“ strike out the ce of the line and all of line 15 and insert in 
Heg Cannel soe ‘to the plain import of the language 
without regard to W Sands betwen construction: of 
laws and laws upon other subjects; and no person shall be 
for an offense which is not made penal by the plain impo; 
words of this act” 

Mr. FLACK. Mr. Chairman, in the section which we now 
have under consideration is written the following language, on 
lines 14 and 15: 

rovisio act shall construed to the end 
tase ee 8 Hg’ beverage pay wre os 

I think I am as strong an advocate of a firm and effective 
enforcement measure as any man in this House, but, gentle- 
men, this is a highly penal statute, and it occurs to me that 
the language which I have just read is very unusual. What is 
meant by the language “shall be liberally construed to the end 
that intoxicating liquor as a beverage may be prohibited“? 
What is the meaning of the words “liberal construction“? 
Does it mean that enlarged construction which would extend 
words beyond their natural and obvious meaning? If it does, I 
am sure that Congress would not want to adopt language of 
that sort in a statute that is as highly penal as this one. We 
all understand that the common-law construction was that laws 
are strictly construed when they are highly penal in favor of 
the person accused. That is to say, if the language used was 
ambiguous and not clear, the party accused under it was given 
benefit of doubts. 

Now, I take it that it was the purpose of the committee who 
framed this bill to get away from the common-law rule of 
construction, and, therefore, they have used these words, 
“shall be liberally construed.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. In just a moment, 

An interpretation of that language would seem to mean that 
when you bring a defendant into court and charge by indictment 
that he has violated the provision of this law, if the judge in 
construing that language shall be doubtful as to whether he is 
‘guilty or not, he shall give it a “liberal construction,” and in- 
struct the jury, in effect, to find him guilty. If that is not the 
meaning of the words “shall be liberally construed,” then I 
would like to inquire, What do they rean? 

I have not the slightest desire to help write a lame and inef- 
fective prohibition law. On the contrary, I wish to aid in pass- 
ing one which will carry out the mandate of the eighteenth 
constitutional amendment. I think my record on the prohibi- 
tion question will bear any test my constituents care to give it. 
But my advocacy of prohibition does not prevent me from advo- 
cating such an amendment as the one which I have proposed, 
and which, if adopted, I think will improve the bill and make 
it more harmonious with our code of laws and system of crim- 
inal jurisprudenee. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not know any two ways to con- 
strue a, statute, except to construe it liberally or strictly, and 
the courts have so recognized it from time immemorial in their 

decisions, and your amendment injects confusion into the law. 
i Mr. BLACK. It does not. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. To a lawyer it does. It may not to a 


yman. 
Mr. BLACK. T wish to say that the language contained in 
my amendment is not chosen hurriedly and without considera- 
tion. I have adopted the language which has been embodied 
in our penal code in Texas for years, and it was put in there, 
not to give any so-called liberal construction to penal statutes 
nor to permit any narrow construction, but to say that language 
used shall be construed according to the plain import of the 
words, 

Now, let me read you the amendment I have offered—and I 
have followed exactly the language that has been used in 
the construction of the penal statutes in my own State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. May I be permitted to speak for five minutes 
more? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


penal 


shed 
of the 


la 


Mr. BLACK. Here is the language I have moved to sub- 
stitute for the language of this section relating to construction, 
and if my amendment is adopted it would therefore read as 
follows: 

And all the provisions of this act shall be construed according to the 
plain import of the language used without regard to the distinction 
made between construction of penal laws and laws upon other subjects; 
and no person shall be punished for an offense which is not made penal 
by the plain import of the words of this act. 

Now, that provision was put in as article 9 of our penal code 
in Texas because of the fact that prior to it the courts had said 
that in the construction of a penal statute they would have to. 
follow the common law; and in many cases the common-law 
construction was highly technical. 

And, therefore, in order to obviate those technicalities we put 
in our penal code the provision which I have just read. 

Now, I am not advocating any narrow and technical method 
of constryction. But if I have got to choose between a strict 
construction and a liberal construction in a penal law, I would 
choose the strict construction, because, if I understand it aright, 
it has always been the doctrine of the Democratic Party and the 
theory of this Government and one of its most cherished prin- 
ciples that the protection of the individual in his rights is the 
highest aim and purpose of government. In fact, the very es- 
sence of our Federal Constitution is found in that provision, in 
it which guarantees to every citizen that he shall not be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law. 
Of course, if all men who are accused of crime were guilty, 
possibly we would not need to guard their rights so carefully, 
but in framing a law, no legislator has a right to assume that 
all men accused under it will be guilty and none innocent. 
Therefore it is our duty and our responsibility to see to it that 
in all penal laws proper safeguards are provided for the protec- 
tion of the innocent. 

The amendment which I have offered simply provides that the 
provisions of this act shall be construed according to the plain 
import of its language and that no man shall be convicted of a 
crime, unless it comes clearly within the plain import of the 
language used. If that is not the way any penal statute should 
be construed, then I would like to inquire, Why not? The in- 
tent of Congress is the thing to be sought, and what better evi- 
dence is there of that intent than the plain import of the words 
used in the act? With this explanation of my amendment I 
submit it to the consideration of the House. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we ought to 
take up a great deal of time on this. This is not an unusual 
proposition at all. It is found in many statutes of this class. 
The purpose of it is to indicate to the court what the object of 
the legislation is, and to say to the court that it shall receive a 
construction that will carry out that purpose. We say the ob- 
ject of it is to prohibit intoxicating liquor as a beverage. That 
may be important in connection with the next section, and I 
think it ought to remain in there, and remain in substantially, 
the form in which it is. I can see no harm, 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this amendment be 
now closed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
oll debate on this amendment be now closed. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 
quorum. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of no quorum, 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Minnesota is going 
to try in that way to prevent us from being heard on this bill 
we will see if he can gain time by it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is out of 
order, The Chair will count, [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and forty Members are present—a quorum. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota moves that all debate upon this amend- 
ment be now closed. The question is on agreeing to that motion, 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 70, noes 24. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas demands 
tellers. Those in favor of taking this vote by tellers will rise 
and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] One per- 
son has risen, not a sufficient number. 4 3 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no que 
rum on the vote last taken. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is dilatory. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. ` 

Mr. BLACK. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 42, noes 84. 

Mr. BLACK. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. As many as favor 
the taking of the vote by tellers will rise and stand until they 
are counted. [After counting.] Twenty gentlemen have risen, 
a sufficient number. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed Mr. VOLSTEAD 
and Mr. Brack as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
51, noes 75, 

So the amendment was rejected. - 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WII of Maine: Page 9, line 15, after 
the word “that,” insert “the manufacture, sale, transportation, ex- 
portation, and importation of,” and strike out the words “as a bev- 
erage and insert in lieu thereof “for use for beverage purposes.“ 


Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I do not think this 
changes in any particular the real intent of the section; but we 
get our power to act from the constitutional amendment, and 
when we undertake in the act itself to express its real purpose 
and intent it seems to me we may well make it conform to the 
constitutional language. That is what my amendment does, and 
nothing more. If my amendment is adopted, the tTanguage will 
read in this fashion in line 15: 

To the end that the manufacture, sale, transportation, exportation, 
and importation of intoxicating liquors for use for beverage purposes 
may be prohibited. 

And that is just what the constitutional amendment author- 
izes us to do, and that is the limit of our power. It seems to me 
the amendment is proper. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do no believe this amend- 
ment ought to be agreed to. Our various State courts in con- 
struing State constitutional amendments that are practically in 
the same language, and in construing statutes on this subject 
containing language substantially the same as this, have all 
held, so far as I am aware—I know a great many of them have 
held—that the object of those statutes is to prohibit the use of 
liquor, and it is perfectly evident to anyone who reads this 
constitutional amendment that the use of liquor as a beverage 
is what is prohibited. The manufacture is prohibited. The 
importation is prohibited. Without manufacture and without 
importation there can be no intoxicating liquor as a beverage 
in this country, and it seems to me we might as well express 
that purpose clearly in the act itself. That is the reason why 
I did not insert the language that has been offered now by the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. WHITE] as an amendment. It 
seems to me we ought to stand for the interpretation of the 
language of the amendment that has contantly been announced 
by the courts as the purpose of this class of legislation, and it 
seems to me we might as well write it into the statute and 
tell the courts that this is what we understand it to mean. 

Mr. WALSH. Why was it not written into the statute? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think that is what the language in the 
bill means. 

Mr. WALSH. It does not mean that. It does not say so. 
It is very cumbersome language, if the gentleman will note— 


To the end that intoxicating liquor as a beverage may be prohibited. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think that clearly expresses the idea. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. The gentleman thinks that means 
then just exactly what my language says? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think you will have to spell it out from 
your language, while my language says so in so many words. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee a question. In line 12 is the 
word “possess.” What does that word mean, and what sig- 
nificance does it carry? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Possession is very important in connection 
with the prosecution of a great many of these offenses, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have this specific case in 
mind. Suppose a citizen has a case of wine that he purchased 
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at a time when it was lawful to make the purchase, and the 
same is now in his possession. Does this act undertake to make 


that possession unlawful? f; 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. We make express provision for that in 
section 35, on page 30. There we expressly make it legal to 
have it in one’s possession, and this does not interfere with that. 
When we reach that section probably: some amendment will 
be offered. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I merely desired to ascertain 
the meaning that this word “ possess” is intended to carry. 

I wish to say a word in support of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. WHITE]. It seems to me that this is 
a yery desirable amendment, and one that ought to be adopted 
by the committee. I do not think that the argument of the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Vorsrzap] in reply to the 
argument of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Wuuire] was by 
any means convincing. Whatever may be the declarations in 
State statutes with respect to the construction of State enact- 
ments, the analogy is by no means striking enough to justify 
the language of the present bill. We are enacting a statute in 
enforcement of a constitutional amendment, and our statute 
by construction can not give to the amendment a meaning in 
excess of that which it plainly carries. 

The constitutional amendment says that exportation, impor- 
tation, transportation, manufacture, and sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes are prohibited. Our statute of 
enforcement can only deal with the acts prohibited by the amend- 
ment. We can not go further in our legislation, than the limits 
of the amendment which does not, for instance, prohibit the con- 
sumption of intoxicating spirits provided they are in your pos- 
session. 

Even when constitutional prohibition becomes effective, spirits 
lawfully in the possession of the citizen may be used in his home, 
Use is not inhibited by the amendment. When the gentleman 
from Maine proposes by his amendment that we shall construe 
a law in enforcement of the constitutional amendment to the 
end that the inhibitions of that amendment shall be effected, he 
is proposing something that is plainly right. The committee 
should be anxious to make effective the plain meaning of the 
Constitution, Thus far should we go, and no further. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I believe I am as strong a 
prohibitionist as there is in this House or in the United States, 
yet I am in favor heartily of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maine. I think it should be adopted, for it is 
clearly the law, as stated by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Saunpers], that we can not go beyond the power given to us by 
the eighteenth constitutional amendment. 

I was not in favor of the amendment offered by my colleague, 
Mr. Brack, although in nine cases out of ten I would be willing 
to follow this distinguished gentleman from Texas, because his 
judgment is right nine times out of ten. But I remember the 
effect of the very statute which he had incorporated from the 
Texas code into his amendment, 
very statute a negro indicted for a cold-blooded murder was four 
different times by a jury found guilty of murder in the first 
degree and given the death penalty. = 

Four different times the Court of Criminal Appeals of the 
State of Texas under that very statute was forced to reverse 
the case on a technicality, and the fifth time the negro was 
tried the jury for the fifth time gave him the death penalty. 
But in their verdict they said, “ We, the jury, find the defend- 
ant guilty of murder as charged in the indictment, and assess 
the punishment at death.” And yet because the jury.failed to 
say that they found him guilty of murder “ in the first degree,” 
under that statute which the gentleman from Texas quoted, 
which required a strict construction of the law, for the fifth 
time in Texas that verdict was reversed, notwithstanding the 
fact that the indictment charged murder in the first degree, 
and the jury found him guilty of murder as charged in the 
indictment. Some people say a negro can not get a fair trial 
in the South; yet for the fifth time the Texas Court of 
Criminal Appeals reversed the judgment and sent it back for 
another trial, and this negro’s lawyer was appointed by the 
court and served throughout all trials without a single dollar 
of compensation. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will now confine myself to the question, 
but I was prevented from speaking against the Black amend- . 
ment at the time it was offered. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not the gentleman- know that the court 
of appeals pointed out substantial errors in all those trials? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Texas knows that the 
fifth time the court of appeal sent it back they found only 


I remember that under that 
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one error, and that a technical one, to wit, that the jury had 
failed to say that it was murder “in the first degree,“ al- 
though they assessed the death penalty as a punishment and said 
that he was guilty of murder as charged in the indictment, 
which charged murder in the first degree. 

Mr. BEE. Was not that fundamental? 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the said “ strict-construction” stat- 
ute, yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from Texas is not confining himself to the 
question. 

Severna Members. What became of the negro? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say that that negro got justice 
in Texas. [Laughter.] I think the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Maine should be adopted and I hope the chairman 
of the committee will accept it. If he does not, I hope the 
House will adopt it, because clearly we can not go beyond the 
scope given us in the eighteenth amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. We must not adopt provisions in this bill unwisely, that 
would force the Supreme Court to hold that it was unconstitu- 
tional.. I want a severe, drastic measure, with sharp teeth in it, 
that will forever put intoxicating liquor out of business in our 
Nation, but, above all, I want a constitutional bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto now close. 

Mr. GARD. I have another amendment. i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I hope the gentleman will not 
use the word “ section.” : 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota that. debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto be now closed. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Igor) there were 78 yeas and 46 noes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
VorstTeap and Mr. Garp. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 77 yeas and 51 noes, 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Warre]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, on page 9, line 
18, I move to insert after the word “act” the words “and 
also except such as may be legally stored in a United States 
bonded warehouse.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think that ought to go in here. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 13, after the word “act,” insert the words “and also 
. 9 5 as may be legally stored in a United States bonded ware- 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have 
rend. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i Pc by Mr. WrLsox of Pennsylvania: Page 9, line 18, add the 
ON po lde, however, That wine and cider may be made and possessed 
at his home by any person for use thereat for himself and his family.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. I desire to be heard on the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been closed by action of the 
committee. The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
FirzcEnaLp) there were—ayes 50, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, in line with the adoption of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Maine, I move to strike out, 
on page 9, line 11, the words “ give away.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 9, line 11, strike out the words“ give 
away.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on « division (demanded by Mr. 
Garp) there were—uyes 32, noes 76. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


. Mr. GARD, On page 9, line 12, I move to strike out the word 
“ furnish.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 9, line 12, strike out the word 
“ furnish.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, in the same line I move to strike 
out the word “ receive.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report. the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp; Page 9, line 12, strike out the word 
* receive.” t 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, on page 9, line 12, I move to 
amend by inserting the words “for sale” after the word 
“u ” - 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. GARD: Page 9, line 12, after the word “possess,” 
insert the words “ for sale.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garp) there were—ayes 35, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 4. That the purchase, sale, transportation, importation, exporta- 
tion, and use of the articles enumerated in this section shall not, after 
haying been manufactured and prepared for the market, be subject to 
the provisions of this act if they correspond with the following de- 
scriptions and limitations, namely: 

(a) Denatured alcohol or denatured rum produced and used as pro- 
vided by laws and regulations now or hereafter in force, 

(b) Medical pre rations manufactured in accordance with formulas 
prescribed by the United States Pharmacope@ia or National Formulary 
of the American Institute of Homeopathy that are nonpotable and 
unfit for use for beverage purposes. 

(e) Patented, patent, and proprietary medicines that are nonpotable 
and unfit for use for beverage purposes. 

(d) Toilet, medical, and antiseptic 8 and solutions that 
are nonpotable and unfit for use for beverage purposes, contained in 
bottles or packages, upon which are printed conspicuously and legibly 
in English the quantity by volume of alcohol in such preparation, 

(e) Flavoring extracts that are nonpotable and incapable of being 
used for intoxicating beverage purposes. : 

(9 Vinegar. 

person who manufactures any of the articles mentioned in this 
section may purchase and possess liquor for that purpose, but he shall 
secure permits to manufacture such articles and to purchase such 
liquor, give the bonds, keep the records, and make the reports specified 
in this act and as directed by the commissioner. No such manufacturer 
shall sell, use, or dispese of any liquor otherwise than as an ingredient 
of the articles authorized to be manufactured therefrom. 

een person who shall knowingly sell any of the articles mentioned 
in this section for beverage purposes, or who shall sell same under cir- 
cumstances from which the seller might reasonably deduce the intention 
of the purchaser to use them for beverage purposes, shalt be subject 
to the penalties provided in section 30 of this act. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to direct the attention 
of the chairman of the committee to the language to be found in 
line 21, on page 9, “after having been manufactured,” and so 
forth. Does not the chairman think it would be better if he 
moved to strike out the word “ having” in line 21 and inserted 
the words “they have,” so that it will read “after they have 
been manufactured“? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I accept that amendment, 

Mr. WALSH. Then I offer that as an amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Page 9, line 21, strike out the word “haying” and insert the words 
“they have.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. VOLSTEAD: Page 10, line 16, after the word 
“ extracts,” insert the words “and sirups.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. GARD. For the purpose of asking a question. Does. the 
gentleman from Minnesota understand that the amendment he 
offered is all he is going to offer to subdivision E? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa 10, lines 16 and 17, after the word “are,” in line 
out the words “ nonpotable and incapable of being used.” 
the word “ unfit.” n 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer another 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, at the end of line 2, add “no more alcohol shall be used in 
the manufacture of any extract, sirup, or other article capable of be- 
ing used for beverage purposes than the quantity neces: for extrac- 
tion or solution of the elements contained therein and for the preserva- 
tion of the article. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I offer another amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Page 11, line 7, after the word“ purposes insert or shall sell any 
beverage containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol by volume 
in which any extract, sirup, or other article is used as an ingredient.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I was unable to be present 
when this amendment was considered in the committee. 

Mr. GARD. It never was considered in the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. And I will ask the Chairman if he will just 
explain what those words are intended to cover. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. There is no question but these sirups and 
extracts can be used for intoxicating beverage purposes by 
being mixed with a little water and sugar. When we had this 
matter under consideration. and the attorneys and others ap- 
peared for the extract and sirup people they insisted it could 
not be done, but I thereupon drew an amendment which would 
have prohibited any of these sirups or extracts that would be 
fit for beverage purposes after being diluted. When that propo- 
sition was: submitted to them they very promptly threw up 
their hands and confessed they could be used: for intoxicating 
beverage purposes. Then this proposition that I have just sub- 
mitted to the House was submitted to them, 

Mr. GARD. Was this proposition ever submitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary? 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. My understanding was that it was. 

Mr. GARD. I have no such understanding. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I had it there and tried to submit all of 
these propositions. It has been submitted to the extract and 
sirup people, and they agreed to have it inserted in substan- 
tially the language that I offer these amendments. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Yes. 

Mr. IGOE: This is the first time I have heard of it, and I 
just want to get the effect of the gentleman's amendment. Does 
it provide that any beverage that contains one-half of 1 per cent 
of alcohol, which also contains any flavoring extract, shall be 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is made illegal to sell as a beverage any 
liquid made out of these extracts or sirups that contain one-half 
of 1 per çent of alcohol by volume. 

Mr. IGOE. Any beverage that contains one-half of 1 per cent 
by volume and which contains a flavoring extract—— 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Yes: The claim is that the extracts and 
sirups are never used as a beverage, but they can be used to 
make a beverage, and to guard against that we insert this pro- 
vision. I have. another proposition that likewise was agreed 
to by the people 

Mr. IGOE. By whom? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That takes care of it, 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
whom does the gentleman say it was agreed to? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It was agreed to by the men that repre- 
sented the extract and sirup people. 

Mr. GARD. Not agreed to by the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not know that all of these amend- 
ments were submitted to the committee. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would like to ask the chairman 
of this committee if these amendments. which are now being 
proposed meet the situation presented to us by the wholesale 
druggists and manufacturers of extracts, those people engaged 
in legitimate industries in which they use alcohol, and who are 
sending telegrams and letters to the Members of the House? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They have been consulted, and they have 
made no serious objection to this proposition. 


16, strike 
and insert 


By 


‘public wants them.” 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The question I ask the chairman 
of the committee is, if this series of amendments which are being 
proposed reach objections to this bill that have been raised by 
these people? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is the purpose of them, and they are 
practically agreed to now by the various people. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It was the understanding of the 
chairman of this committee that this series of amendments do 
meet the objections that have been raised by those engaged in 
that business? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. Some of them will not agree, but 
there is a practical agreement between myself and those men in 
reference to these particular amendments, I am offering them 
with that understanding. There may be a slight change in the 
phraseology, because we did not distinctly agree on all of the 
phraseology, but this was the result of the conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Warsi] has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for two 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee 
to explain the necessity for this amendment, particularly in 
view of the fact that in the definition under subparagraph 1 of 
section 1 of Title II, that says liquids containing one-half of 1 
per-cent or more of alcohol by volume are included within the 
term “liquor” or “ intoxicating liquor.” Now, what is the ad- 
vantage or necessity for this particular amendment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In paragraph (e) we do not use the ex- 
pression “liquor.” We use the word * beverage.” Consequently 
flavoring extracts and sirups are not limited to the definition in 
the paragraph the gentleman refers to, 

Mr. WALSH. ‘They are liquids. 

Mr: VOLSTHAD. But the language is not used in the first 
paragraph. And we liberalize it by limiting sirups and extracts 
to liquids that are unfit for intoxicating-beverage purposes. 

Mr. WALSH. That is, they might contain more than one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol and still not be: considered as 
intoxicating? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They might contain 95 per cent of alcohol. 

Mr. WALSH. And that is the purpose of this amendment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is the purpose of this amendment, 
because we are turning over to these people a large amount of 
alcohol and we are saying to them, “ Make these articles; the 
Now we try to put some limitation on 
them so that they shall not be used for beverage purposes, 
That is all. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly we would agree to it. 

Mr: CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. ` 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How can the druggist or proprietor 
tell for what purpose anybody is buying this stuff? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This is intended to reach the wholesaler 
and retailer. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but I am asking how. the 
retailer is going to tell for what purpose a man is buying it? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is true enough; but this is the only 
way I can see that we can reach the situation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I understand that extract of 
lemon is a very popular tipple in certain neighborhoods. Now, 
suppose some man’s wife wants him to get a lot of this stuff in 
order to make cakes and pies or use for other culinary purposes, 
how does the druggist know that he is not going to drink it? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If he does not know and sells in good faith, 
he is not liable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, for the purposes of information, 
may we have the last amendment read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pending amend- 
ment will be again read. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. BENSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak on this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate on this amendment is ex- 


hausted. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The debate has not been exhausted on 
this question, as I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands seven minutes have 
been exhausted and three minutes remain. 

Mr. BENSON. Nobody has spoken on this side, Mr. Chair- 
man. No time was fixed, as I understand. r 


1919. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman that 
two Members have already spoken on this amendment, The 
Chair recollects that the time was yielded by one man. 

Mr. BENSON. I move, Mr. Chairman, to strike out the last 
word. . : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BENSON. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that that 
amendment that is put in there now is simply giving to the ex- 
tract people with one hand the privilege to manufacture and 
conduct their business, and with the other hand you are taking 
it away from them. [Laughter.] 

It is impossible to manufacture extracts with less than one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol in them, and the last provision 
that is put in there prevents the use or manufacture of extracts 
if they have one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol. It is well 
known to everybody that you can not produce extract of lemon 
or of vanilla or any of these other essences without using 
alcohol to do it. That is conceded. It is also known that you 
could not have flavoring for food, you can not have flayoring 
for bread or cake or candy or soda water if you-do not have 
extracts to take the place of it. You are going ahead and in 
this act providing it so that people who are accustomed to using 
sherry and brandy for baking purposes will not even have the 
opportunity of using lemon and vanilla for those things. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENSON. No; I can not yield. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman if I have time. As a matter of fact, we all know that 
when you cut out the use of alcohol it increases the use of 
sweets, and the people of this country and the soldiers found it 
out, that they needed candy and sweets. You will practically 
be putting these people on a flavorless diet if you cut out all 
flavoring extracts, and this last part of the amendment does ex- 
actly that thing and nothing else, because in the first case there 
it says that anyone who shall knowingly sell any of the articles 
mentioned for beverage purposes shall be guilty, and it ends up 
by saying that anybody who sells extracts with one-half of 1 
per cent of alcohol shall be guilty. The first part of the amend- 
ment is nullified by the latter part. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Kansas, 

Mr. TINCHER. I want to say that in providing these ex- 
tracts you do not contend that it is necessary to have a prepa- 
ration of alcohol to sell them and keep them? 

Mr. BENSON. Of course you have to. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does not the gentleman understand that in dry 
States now they are forced to sell the extracts, and do sell them? 

Mr. BENSON. No, I understand that in the State of Mon- 
tana they did have such a law, and the people there forced 
them to repeal it. 

Mr. TINCHER. That is an argument on the part of the 
manufacturers the other way. 

Mr. BENSON. I have a letter in my pocket from a manu- 
facturer who manufactures, or tries to manufacture, five ex- 
tracts, and he says that is all he can do, and he has no con- 
fidence in them himself. [Laughter.] The great society of 
flavoring extract people, which met at Atlantic City last week, 
went on record on that subject. 

Mr. TINCHER. I have here a vanilla flavor prepared with- 
out alcohol. 

Mr, BENSON. Yes, and it is a fake. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TINCHER. No; it is not a fake. I can prove to you 
by the best cook in Washington that it is the best flavor going. 
{Laughter.] r 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. ELSTON. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. ELSTON. I have heard the amendment read, and I do 
not know whether I understand it perfectly or not. I would 
like to know if this is the interpretation of the amendment that 
the gentleman proposes: Do you mean that any extract manu- 
factured in accordance with the terms of this act and strictly 
within the limitations in regard to the alcohol content in volume 
can net be injected into any beverage containing other liquid 
save water unless that extract itself, which might be in volume 
a drop only, contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. Here is the proposition: The flavoring 
extract itself may contain 50 per cent or 95 per cent, as some 
of it may. That does not cut any figure. But if you do that 
for the purpose of making a beverage out of it, then you must 
reduce it below one-half of 1 per cent. 

Mr. ELSTON. This is the proposition: If you take a con- 
tainer and fill that container with a nonalcoholic liquid, and 


The time of the gentleman from Maryland 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
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then inject only sufficient of this 50 per cent of extract into it 
so that the whole shall contain less than one-half of 1 per cent 
in volume of alcohol, then it is permissible to drink it, is it? 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. It is permissible; yes. There 's no diffi- 
culty about it when you stop to think. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Benson), there were—ayes 74, noes 47. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. I offer another amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD : Page 11, at the end of line 8, 
add: „ If the commissioner shall find, after notice and hearing, as pro- 
vided for in section 5 of this title, that any person has sold any fla vor- 
ing extract, sirup, or beverage in violation of this paragraph, he shall 
notify such person, and the person for whom the sale was made, if 
any, to desist from selling such article, and it shall thereupon be law- 
ful for a period of one -year thereafter for any person so notified to 
sell any such extract, sirup, or beverage without making an application 
for, giving a bond, and obtaining a permit so to do, which permit may 
be issued upon such conditions as the commissioner may deem neces- 
sary to prevent such illegal sales, and shall require a record and re- 
port of sales. If the commissioner shall find that any article can be 
8 and economically manufactured so as to contain less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume he shall by regulation for- 
bid the manufacture and sale of any such article containing more than 
one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume. Such regulation shall 
take effect six months after the date it is promulgated, and thereafter 
it shall be unlawful to manufacture and sell any article so forbidden. 
Any finding under this paragraph shall be subject to court review as 
in said section 5 provided. 

Mr. GARD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. In the course of this amendment as read by the 
Clerk, it seems that the commissioner orders somebody to desist, 
and after that time it is “lawful” for a year for him to do this 
thing. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Unlawful. 

Mr. GARD. The Clerk read “ lawful.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that that is hardly 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GARD. It is a parliamentary inquiry. I desire to have it 
reread, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
“unlawful.” 

Mr. GARD. The Clerk read “ lawful.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment specifies that it shall be 
unlawful. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This is agreed to by the extract people 
those engaged in the industry. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman think he ought to write a 
bill here because it is agreed to by the extract people or other 
people? 

Mr. WALSH. That is the way this bill was written. 

Mr. GARD. Does the chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
think that is the way it ought to be written? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Republicans have been accustomed 
to allow interested parties to write their bills for them, and 
they have never gotten away from that habit. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. GARD. I have no further inquiry. I simply desired to 
know whether the chairman of the Judiciary Committee thought 
that was proper. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will just make an explanation in refer- 
ence to this. Because of the change made in paragraph (e) of 
this section, it is necessary to harmonize the language. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman intend to continue longer in 
session this evening? š 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We would like it very much if we could 
finish this section. 

Mr. GARD. I think the members of the committee are tired. 
We have been here since noon, nine hours and a half now. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. I want to call attention to this amendment. 
I think it is important that something of this kind should go into 
the bill. 

When this matter first came up no one appeared, as far as the 
extract people were concerned. I think the committee—I know 
I was—was misled as to just what the situation is in regard to 
flavoring extracts. After the bill had been reported, a number 
of parties interested in extracts and sirups appeared in my office, 
and I received a large number of letters calling my attention to 
the language in paragraph (e). It was insisted that under that 


The amendment provides that it shall be 


paragraph the makers of extracts and sirups could not continue 
business. So the question came up as to what sort of an amend- 
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ment would have to be made, It was claimed that no extract 
could be made without alcohol. At first it was insisted that 
these sirups and extracts containing alcohol could not be used for 
beverage purposes at all. They finally abandoned that theory 
and made frank confession that a good deal could be made into 
drink for beverage purposes, 

Then the question was presented of how to make it safe to 
permit their manufacture and sale. I examined the statutes 
of different States to determine what the States had done in 
reference to this matter. After considerable negotiation I sub- 
mitted to the committee the proposition that is outlined in 
these amendments. There are extracts made without alcohol. 
The States of Kansas, Texas, and Georgia permit very few, if 
any, of these extracts to be sold. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Let me ask the gentleman: Are not 
the extracts made without the alcohol synthetic or artificial 
flavor? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I am not able to answer that question. 
There have been sent to my office different kinds of extracts 
made without alcohol. I have received a large number of let- 
ters from various institutions insisting that all of this sort of 
extracts can be made without alcohol. Consequently we put 
the provision contained in this amendment that if they can be 
made successfully and economically without alcohol then, in the 
interest of prohibition, we ought to require it. 

It is insisted that extracts made without alcohol are just as 
good. In fact, some contend that they are better and more 
economic than those made with alcohol. It seems to me that 
if they are going to sell large quantities after prohibition goes 
into effect that can be used for intoxicating beverages, we 
ought to find some way to reach the situation. Consequently 
I thought we might leave it to the commissioner to determine 
whether these articles need go on the market at all. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Does the gentleman or the manu- 
facturers say that the extract of vanilla can be made from the 
vanilla bean without alcohol? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have a large nuniber of packages of 
vanila extracts in my office. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Is it artificial or synthetic flavor? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is insisted that they are just as good 
as the alcohslic extracts. 

Mr. BLAND of Missonri. Just as good to “the taste, does 
the gentleman mean? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; they are called extracts and are, 
no doubt, extracts of the vanilla. bean. I do not think there 
is any question about that. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words to get some information from the 
chairman of the committee. This is a very important provision 
in this bill and deals with a matter concerning which every- 
body in the country is interested. These amendments, which 
practically rewrite this section of the bill, we have never had 
an opportunity to examine. I will ask the chairman, in view 
of the lateness of the hour, if he would not be willing to offer 
the amendments to-night for the purpose of the Recorp and 
afford the Members of the House an opportunity to examine 
them and vote on them later. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the House is willing to do that, I will 
offer them and then move that the committee rise. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask that for the time being that the 
amendments be submitted now and yoted on when we resume 
our sitting on this bill, but in the meantime I would like to 
suggest other amendments to perfect the section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman offers certain amendments 
for the information of the House, and they will be read. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. The gentleman seems to be asking 
to have them printed in the Recorp, so that Members may see 
what they are. If they are going to be put into the RECORD, 
what is the sense of reading them. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentieman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that they be read for the information of the 
House. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, line 4, after the word “in,” insert the words “ paragraphs 
a, — e. and d of.” 


bevera, and insert reat 2 —.— ad wa 
descriptions and 8 therein provided.“ ll 
Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, we have not yet read section 5. 
The CHAIRMAN. These are merely being read for the infor- 
mation of the House. 


Mr. GARD. They are not offered ae purposes of adoption? 
The CHAIRMAN. Not now. The Clerk will read. 
555 Clerk read as follows: 


9 Page 11, line 8, strike out the word “act” and insert the word 
Page 11, lines 13 and 14, poy ater the word “ article,” in line 13, strike 
out “is capable of being used for beverage purposes and insert does 
not so prir eea i 
Page 11, lines 23 and 24, after the word “article,” in ye a strike 
out “is mB capable of being used for beverage pu d insert 
of this = s to the descriptions and limitations provided 11 N 4 


9, lines 19 and 20, after the word the,“ in line 19, strike 

ont 2 — words “ purchase, sale, transportation, importation, exportation, 

Mr. GARD. Should not the word “act” be stricken out in 
line 22, page 9, and the word “ title“ inserted? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That has been done. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Goop, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 6810, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the Nolan-Kenyon bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the Nolan- 
Kenyon bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by placing therein a letter from 
Judge Pollock, a noted authority on prohibition. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BAER. Then I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recoxp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. If it is to contain any letter written by 
anyone else, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 9 o'clock and 
85 minutes p. m.) the House ‘adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
July 18, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce, 
submitting supplemental estimates of appropriation required 
by the Bureau of Standards for the fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. 
No. 151); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Secretary of Commerce, 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required 
by the Department of Commerce for salaries, office of the 
Secretary of Commerce (H. Doc, No. 152); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein amed, as follows: 

Mr. DENISON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6222) to re 
move a certain tract or lots of land in Cristobal, Canal Zone, 
from the operation and effect of the Executive order of the 
President of December 5, 1912, pursuant to the act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912 (87 Stats., ch. 390, p. 565), reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 123), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4718) granting a pension to Winfield H. Handley, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A bill (H. R. 7470) donating captured 
cannon and cannon balls to the city of Celina, Tex.; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7471) donating captured cannon and can- 
non balls to the city of McKinney, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7472) donating captured cannon and can- 
non balls to the city of Honey Grove, Tex.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7473) donating captured cannon and can- 
non balls to the city of Ladonia, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7474) donating captured cannon and can- 
non balls to the city of Greenville, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7475) donating captured cannon and can- 
non balls to the city of Commerce, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 7476) to extend the pro- 
visions of section 211 of the Penal Laws of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H, R. 7477) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a public building at Pineville, in the 
State of Kentucky; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 7478) to amend section 5200 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended by 
acts of June 22, 1906, and September 24, 1918 ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANHAM: A bill (H. R. 7479) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Stephenville, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. SANFORD (by request): A bill (H. R. 7480) to 
amend the first section of the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the Hudson River Connecting Railroad Corporation to con- 
struct a bridge across the Hudson River in the State of New 
York”; to the Committee on Interstate and Commerce, 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 7481) to 
fix the annual salar; of the collector of customs for the district 
of North Carolina; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 7482) to establish the standard 
of weights and measures for flours, meals, corn products for 
human food, and commercial feeding stuffs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 7483) for 
the enlargement, extension, and improvement of the United 
States post-office building at Hattiesburg, Miss.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7484) to amend 
section 465 and section 466 of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, 
in respect to the tariff on corn or maize and corn meal; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 7485) granting 30 days’ leave 
of absence in each year, without forfeiture of pay during such 
leave, to civilian employees of the United States Coast Guard 
and Life-Saving Service; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Navy Department. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 7486) te provide for the 
purchase of a site and for the erection of a public building 
thereon at Seattle, Wash. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 7487) to regulate the pay, 
allowances, promotion, and privileges of warrant officers in 
the Coast Guard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7488) to provide 
for the monthly payment of pensions, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7489) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to donate to the county of Braxton, 
State of West Virginia, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7490) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the county of Webster, State of West Virginia, 
one German cannon or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7491) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the county of Calhoun, State of West Virginia, one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7492) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the county of Harrison, State of West Virginia, one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military, 
Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7493) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the county of Lewis, State of West Virginia, one Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7494) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the county of Nicholas, State of West Virginia, one 
2 55 cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 

irs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7495) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the county of Ritchie, W. Va., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7496) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the county of Upshur, W. Va., one German cannon or 
fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7497) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the county of Gilmer, W. Va., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Mititary Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7498) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the county of Doddridge, W. Va., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7499) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the county of Clay, W. Va., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 7500) to protect the coastwise 
trade of the United States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 7501) to amend section 15 
of an act approved July 17, 1916, and known as the Federal 
farm-loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 149) cre- 
ating a congressional committee to confer with the leaders of 
the Mexican people for the purpose of bringing about harmony 
among the factions in Mexico and establishing law and order 
in that country; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 150) to sus- 
pend the ts of annual assessment work on mining 
claims during the year 1919; to the Committee on Mines and 


Mining. 

By Mr. PARRISH: Resolution (H. Res. 180) authorizing 
the Speaker of the House to appoint a committee from the 
House to investigate the causes of the high cost of living, the 
reasons therefor, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules, 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Porto Rico, urging an appropriation to build a break- 
water in the Port of Ponce, Island of Porto Rico; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
urging Congress to confer upon the Territory of Hawaii the 
right of statehood ;.to the Committee on the Territories 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, 
urging Congress to enact legislation requiring residence of not 
less than one year in the Territory of Hawaii in order to be 
eligible for Federal appointments within the Territory; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, - 
authorizing the governor of Hawaii to appoint a commission 
for the purpose of assisting the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii; to the Committee on the Territories. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause I of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 7502) granting a pen- 
sion to James O'Brien; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7503) granting an 
increase of pension to Annie E. Arnold; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 7504) for the relief of 
Einar Barfod; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 7505) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLYNN; A bill (H. R. 7506) granting an increase of 
pension to Antionette Flint; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HARDY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7507) to reimburse 
S. G. Ward for losses and damages sustained by him by the 
negligent dipping of his cattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7508) to reimburse H. A. Swink for losses 
and damages sustained by him by the negligent dipping of his 
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eattle by the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 7509) granting a pen- 
sion to Emma S. Hanlon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 7510) grant- 
ing a pension to Albert S. Woods; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 7511) granting a pension 
to William Fussnecker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7512) granting a pension to Edward E. 
Henton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7513) granting a pension to Charles W. 
Lanham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7514) granting a pension to Charles Dol- 
derer; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7515) granting a pension to Starling N. 
Caron; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7516) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel A. Berry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7517) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles E. Caplinger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7518) granting an increase of pension to 
John J. Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 7519) granting an in- 
oe of pension to Mary Elseser; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 7520) to correct the mili- 
tary record of William H. Dotson; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 7521) to reimburse Louis 
Schultz; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 7522) for the relief of Louis 
A. Yorke; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7523) grant- 
ing a pension to Philip Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7524) granting a pension to Carl C. Dun- 
ham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7525) granting 
an increase of pension to Andrew Kravets; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 7526) granting a pension 
to Ira Froment; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 7527) granting a pen- 
sion to Lula L. Abbott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7528) for the relief of L. H. Howell and 
R. L. MeKenzie; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 7529) granting an increase of 
pension to Jackson Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R, 7530) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Augustus Gilmore; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 7531) granting an increase 
of pension to William E. Armstrong; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GANDY: A bill (H. R. 7532) granting a pension to 
Isaac Richey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 7533) granting an increase 
of pension to Cornelia F. Huckins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McGLENNON: A bill (H. R. 7534) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John J. Russell; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 7535) for the relief of 
Ellen M. Willey ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXIII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Ogoyago Tribe 
No. 91, Improved Order of Red Men, urging legislation to grant 
to all American Indians full rights of American citizenship; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr, BEE: Petition of sundry citizens of San Antonio, 
Tex., for the repeal of the luxury tax; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: Resolutions of Lithuanian R. C. Al- 
liance of America, Lodge No. 119, signed by L. J. Jakaitis, chair- 
man, and J. A. Zukauskas, secretary, located in the city of Man- 
chester, N. H., requesting the United States Government to 
recognize the complete independence of the Lithuanian Republic; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Lithuanians of the city of Manchester, 
N. H., by R. Kondrotas, chairman, and J. A. Zukauskas, secre- 
tary, requesting recognition by the United States Government 


of the complete independence of the Lithuanian Republic; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Lithuanian Roman Catholic Parish of All 
Saints of the city of Manchester, N. H., by L. J. Jakaitis, chair- 
man, and Felix Chekutis, secretary, requesting the United States 
Government to compel Poland to withdraw her army from the 
Lithuanian territories and that all assistance be denied to 
Poland as long as she continues to occupy the invaded terri- 
tories, and also that the United States Government recognize 
the present Lithuanian Government and render it moral and 
material assistance; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, resolutions of Harmony Grange of Sanbornton, N. H., 
by J. S. Currier, J. M. Bodwell, and M. A. Hill, committee on 
resolutions, urging the immediate repeal of thé daylight-saving 
law; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers to accompany bill grant- 
ing increase of pension to Annie E. Arnold; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of 225 citizens of Iowa, asking 
the repeal of the luxury tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petitions of the National Grange, 
the National Board of Farm Organizations, and E. M. D. 
Bracker, county farm adviser of Knox County, IIL, favoring re- 
peal of the daylight-saving law; to the Committee on Agricul- 


Also, petition of the National Confectioners’ Association of 
the United States favoring the repeal of the excise tax on 
candy ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of H. W. Wessels Post, No. 85, Grand Army of 
the Republic, of Portville, N. Y., favoring a pension of $50 per 
month for all surviving soldiers of the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Rockford, III., favoring 
the repeal of the tax on soda water, ice cream, and similar 
ee of food and drink; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi: Petitions of Dr. E. J. 
Mathis, of Deaumont, Miss., and 20 other citizens, and the Kiln 
Drug Co., Kiln, Miss., all protesting against that part of tho 
revenue law pertaining to soda water, ete.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of sundry citizens of New Jer- 
sey, for the repeal of the tax on sodas, soft drinks, ice crenm, 
etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of Jacob Moschets Sons, .Jo- 
seph Hahlen estate, and Jacob Dold Packing Co., protesting 
against the Kenyon and Kendrick Senate bills to regulate meat 
packers ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Industrial Traffic Club, of Buffalo, N. V., 
suggesting changes in the Esch bill, H. R. 4878; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Edward Smith Packing Co., of East Buffalo, 
N. Y., protesting against passage of Kenyon and Kendrick Sen- 
ate bills to regulate meat packers; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of the C. K. Linck Packing Co., Buffalo, N. V., 
urging defeat of the Kendrick bill, S. 2199, and the Kenyon bill, 
S. 2202; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition of numerous 
citizens of Geneva, Ohiowa, Tobias, Chester, Alexandria, Brun- 
ing, Fairmont, Exeter, Carleton, Davenport, Martland, Shickley, 
Milligan, Friend, Sutton, and Grafton, Nebr., urging the immedi- 
ate repeal of the daylight-saving law; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of the mayor and aldermen of 
Jersey City, urging the adoption of a resolution providing for 
recognition of the republic of Ireland; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER: Protest of Alfred Berryessa, secretary Fed- 
eral Employees’ Union No. 1, San Francisco, Calif., against 
Good amendment to Nolan minimum wage bill; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also, protest of Forbes H. Brown, Vallejo, Calif., against Good 
amendment to Nolan minimum wage bill; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, petition of Cam Whitthorene, of San Francisco, Calif., 
protesting against the Good amendment to Nolan minimum wage 
bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: Petition of the Lithuanian 
R. C. Alliance of America, Branch 22, Kenosha, Wis., by Melis 
Tubeles, chairman, and Paul Jusis, secretary, requesting the 
United States Government to recognize the complete independ- 
ence of the Lithuanian republic; to the Committee on Fereign 
Affairs. 
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Also, petition of Thomas A, Sullivan, Capt. Edward Dayton, 
and 44 citizens of Kenosha, Wis., requesting the repeal of section 
904 of the revenue law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REBER: Petition of John Biskis and Peter Buscavage, 
of Tamaqua, Pa., and of Joseph Abravzinsky and John A. Rut- 
kowsky, of Shenandoah, Pa., asking that the United States de- 
mand the withdrawal of Polish troops from Lithuanian terri- 
tory and give to Lithuania a moral support in her war against 
Bolshevism ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: Petition of the employees of the Boston 
Navy Yard, urging 44-hour week for employees of United States 
Navy Department; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Bottlers and Drivers’ Union, No. 122, 
in Behe of the league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of Nikolaus Kuhn, 3309, Thirty- 
eighth Place, Chicago, III., protesting against the United 
States joining the league of nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Tenk Hardware Co., of Quincy, III., 
protesting against reduction of postal rates on advertising 
pages of magazines; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Farm Implement News, Masonic Tem- 
ple, Chicago, III., urging repeal of zone postal rate advance; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Schneider & Metzger, Peoria, III., urging 
repeal of luxury tax, and also urging that Congress put an 
end to inefficient administration of our railroad and express 
systems which are unendurable; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Keith Swartz, Anti-Saloon League, Dixon, 
III.; Joseph J. Edwards, Forrest, III.; and Edward F. Ritten- 
house, Pontiac, III., all urging enforcement of prohibition; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Fray, July 18, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we present ourselves to Thee and open our 
hearts for the reception of Thy truth. Thou hast promised that 
Thou wilt write Thy laws in our hearts, and in our minds Thou 
wilt establish them. So we pray as we journey on to the duties 
of this day that we may have the guidance of the inward moni- 
tor—the law that is written deep in our own hearts, that is in 
conformity to the will of God. May we feel that our highest 
obligation is to do that which is pleasing in Thy sight. So do 
Thou bless us this day. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 


CABLEGRAM FROM THE ARGENTINE SENATE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a cablegram from the President of the Senate of the Argentine 
| Nation, expressing its intense satisfaction for the signing of the 
treaty of peace, which will be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


PERMANENT RANK OF SUPERIOR OFFICERS (H. DOC. NO. 153). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I take the liberty of calling your attention to a matter which 
I am sure is at the heart of the whole country, and which I 
have had very much in mind throughout all these months when 
we were trying to arrange a peace that would be worthy of the 
spirit and achievements of the men who won the victory in the 
‚field and on the sea. After mature reflection, I earnestly recom- 
mend that you give the permanent rank of general to John J. 
Pershing and Peyton C. March, expressing the law in such a way 
as to give precedence to Gen. Pershing; and that you give the 
permanent rank of admiral to William S. Benson and William S. 
Sims. I take it for granted that I am only anticipating your own 
thoughts in proposing these honors for the men upon whom the 
principal responsibilities devolved for achieving the great results 
which our incomparable Navy and Army accomplished. 

Wooprow WILSON. 
THe Warre Horse, 18 July, 1919. 
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PROPAGANDA FOR LEGISLATION, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, during the last two or three 
days my mail has been largely burdened with letters, some of 
which are written, some in printed form, but practically identical 
in language, of which this is a sample: 

The writer wishes to protest against the passage of Senate bill 2202 
the Kenyon bill, on account of it being unjust, un-American, an 
socialistic, ‘ 

The bill referred to is that introduced by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to regulate the packing industry. My pur- 
pose in reading this communication into the Recorp is to em- 
phasize the fact that a very obvious and a very common system 
of propaganda has been inaugurated against the bill, 

I am not familiar with the merits of the bill; it may be 
subject to all the epithets which are made against it in this 
correspondence; but it would seem to me that those who are 
initiating it either have a very low opinion of the intelligence 
of the average Senator or else they go upon the theory that by 
demonstrating considerable political strength they can influ- 
ence Senators in their ultimate determination of this bill. As 
a Member of this body I want to protest against the constant 
tendency to either oppose or commend to our attention bills 
and business before it by that method of appeal. It is becom- 
ing a nuisance and particularly to those of us who have other 
correspondence that is of substantial value to attend to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 7343) making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE PILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 7343, an act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title, and, 
on motion of Mr. Warren, referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. N 

MILITARY AIR SERVICE. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, while I have the floor I want 
to refer to another subject briefly, and I will preface what I 
have to say by reading a very brief clipping from this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post. It is entitled “Air Service drops plans“: 
SQUADRONS ABANDONED, AS OFFICERS WILL BE ONLY 222 ON SEPTEMBER 20. 

Plans for the establishment of four observation air squadrons in the 
Philippines as part of the basic defense of the islands will have to be 
abandoned, Army officials said yesterday, unless some remedy is found 
for the present situation of the Air Service. Each of these squadrons 
requires 41 Sng on eee and the entire commissioned personnel of the 
service will num only 222 by September 30. 

Other important projects to be abandoned include 3 squadrons for 
Hawaii, 3 squadrons for Panama and 2 for the border patrol, and 40 
balloon companies for the United States. 

This announcement is doubtless due to the fact that the com- 
mittee of conference on the Army supply bill were unable to agree 
upon a greater amount than $25,000,000 for the Army Air Serv- 
ice, a sum which would be as well expended if it were taken out 
into midocean and sunk to the bottom of the sea, so far as any 
permanent benefit that it will confer upon our air service is con- 
cerned. The Senate Committee on Military Affairs, with prac- 
tical unanimity, recommended and reported, and the Senate 
adopted, an appropriation of twice that amount, which was the 
lowest limit under the hearings that was commensurate with 
the adequacy and the needs of this service. 

Now, I believe in economy as earnestly as any man, but I pro- 
test against that false economy which consigns this great arm of 
the service, both for offense and defense, into what is virtual 
abandonment. : 

Mr. President, the Air Service is the coming arm for defen- 
siye and for offensive purposes. It is so fully appreciated and 
recognized by our iate allies in the war that they, notwithstand- 
ing their depleted finances and burden of taxation, are bending 
their energies and devoting large appropriations to the develop- 
ment of this service. We, with whom the airship originated— 
for it is an American invention—and who found ourselves so 
handicapped because of our neglect of it at the time we entered 
into the war, now propose to give little, if any, attention to it, in 
consequence of which, if trouble again arises, we shall be in the 
same situation in which we were when war was declared 
against Germany. 

Mr. President, if the information which the publie receive 
from the administration is reliable—and I hope it is—to the 
effect that the policy of “watchful waiting” with regard to 
Mexico is to be abandoned, and if we are to assume a firm 
attitude toward that country, we may happen to be precipitated 
into serious differences almost without warning. It will then 
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be a melancholy spectacle to the Nation, and doubtless one of 
great pleasure to any of our competitors, that we shall not pos- 
sess a single air squadron—we, this mighty Nation, with its 
100,000,000 people and with its recent experiences, notwith- 
standing its expenditures of $100,000,000, will be bereft of the 
advantage this service affords. I want the country to under- 
stand that the Senate of the United States is not to be held 
responsible for this humiliating condition. 


PROPAGANDA FOR LEGISLATION. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, with regard to the propaganda 
referred to by the Senator from Colorado, I wish to say that it 
is not all on the bill regerred to by him; it is on nearly every 
bill that comes before Congress. 

Mr. THOMAS. I stated that fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as that particular bill is concerned, I 
will say that I have received 10 petitions to support it against 
1 in opposition to the bill. 

Last Monday and Tuesday the Joint Committee on Printing 
held hearings on the question of what department publications 
should be discontinued after August 1. The representatives of 
the departments wherever they received an impression that any 
of the publications issued from their departments were to be 
discontinued or thought that the committee was inclined to 
discontinue them immediately began a propaganda by sending 
telegrams into nearly every State of the Union, requesting that 
individuals interested or subscribers immediately telegraph to 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on Printing protesting 
against the discontinuance of the publications. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will permit me, I want to 
emphasize the fact that the practice is becoming so common that 
it is not only ineffective but it is a nuisance. My impression is 
that the basis of it is on the assumption that a development of 
strength of a political character and a combination of voters will 
have its effect upon the action of the Senate. Congress is not 
in favor of prohibition; but Congress to-day is doing the will 
of the prohibitionists because Members of. both Houses believe 
that the prohibition sentiment is better organized and stronger 
than any other; and people are carrying on the same propaganda 
in different ways. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator excuse just a suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think what the Senator from Colorado 
just said confirms what Tom Carlyle said, that public sentiment 
is not what everybody thinks, but what the people charged with 
public duty think that everybody thinks. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have wondered who paid for 
these telegrams. I happen to be chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, and as to the telegrams that I have re- 
ceived—fioods of them—protesting against the discontinuance 
of certain publications, I know the parties who sent the tele- 
grams do not pay the expenses of sending them; and I know 
that in the case of the telegrams sent from the department the 
Government of the United States will have to pay for them. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. In many cases, if the Senator will 
permit me, the parties sending the telegrams know nothing at all 
about the purpose for which they are sent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is absolutely correct. I have re- 
ceived telegrams calling attention, for instance, to House resolu- 
tion, say, 487, and the party sending the telegram knew no more 
about House joint resolution 487 than a baby knows. I have 
written such persons many times and asked them “ what particu- 
lar part of the resolution do you object to?” They have an- 
swered, and said they have not even seen the resolution, know 
nothing about it; and yet they are paying—or some one is 
paying—the expense of sending telegrams. Against this propa- 
ganda that is on Congress ought to express its dissent, and I 
believe every Senator and every Representative ought to an- 
nounce that he will pay no attention to propaganda of this kind 
hereafter. Of the telegrams that I have received there is no 
difference in wording in any of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will excuse me in this con- 
nection, I receiyed three so-called petitions addressed to me 
against the league of peace upon the ground that it was sur- 
rendering the sovereignty and independence of the United 
States: and in each case all the signatures were in the same 
handwriting, and the language was exactly the same in each 
petition. But I do not see any right that I have to quarrel about 
that. People have a right to wire me, and they have a right to 


send petitions, and they have a right to use propaganda, and, 
God knows, they have a right to suppose that Representatives 
and Senators will be influenced by political motives, and that 
if a Representative or Senator thinks that he may be defeated, 
he will take one course; and if he thinks not, he will probably 


take another. Is it not, after all, our own fault? Is it not our 
own cowardice? If people did not believe that, they would not 
bring that sort of pressure to bear on us. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection whatever to any citizen of 
the United States writing to any Senator or Representative; and 
surely I have no objection to his writing to me, provided he ex- 
presses his own opinion and provided he pays the expense. - I 
am not speaking about such requests. I am speaking about a 
propaganda started by the departments themselves. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh. = 

Mr. SMOOT: And the Goyernment paying for the telegrams, 
I have not any doubt that there is some arrangement made by 
which the Government or somebody pays for the telegrams that 
we are receiving in this particular propaganda. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not want to be misunderstood about 
that. Of course, any propaganda started and carried on at 
the expense of the United States Government against either 
branch of the legislative body is wrong in every conceivable 
form. I was not talking about that. I was going back to the 
basic point at the root of all of it; and the basic point at the 
root of all of it is that if politicians, Senators, and Representa- 
tives were not cowards, this sort of pressure would not be 
here bothering us to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a great deal of truth in what the 
Senator says. 

Mr. KING and Mr. SMITH of Georgia addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield; 
and if so, to whom? 3 ; 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield first to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Not only would it be improper to 
use public money, but it would be also equally as improper 
for public officials to take the money of parties in interest and 
send out telegrams at their expense while they are in public 
employment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that some of the 
telegrams I have received protesting against the publication 
of certain documents have reference to documents which the 
committee have no idea of discontinuing at all and never have 
had. 

I now yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I received a letter four or five 
days ago. It was unusually frank and candid, differing from 
many of those that are written to Senators and Congressmen. 
The writer stated that he had received word from a certain 
bureau in the Department of Agriculture that owing to the 
penuriousness of Congress in failing to make adequate appro- 
priations for a certain publication it was to be discontinued 
or its usefulness very much minimized, and protesting against 
it, and insisting that we make large appropriations for the 
continuation of that publication. He confessed that he got his 
inspiration from the department; the department had written 
him and he was asked to write me because I had been somewhat 
strong in my opposition to departmental publications and 
bureau publications, many of which are but a waste of printer's 
ink and an annoyance and an unnecessary expense to the 
Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I received a protest from the sume 
gentleman to whom my colleague has referred, and at the 
bottom of it there was a threat in which he predicted what 
would happen to me if I did not do such and such n thing. 
All I wish to do at this time is to call attention to the fact 
that I believe the departments of the Government ought to cease 
propaganda of this sort. If it affects me in any way it is that 
if I were favorable to a proposition and the head of some 
department began a propaganda of the kind that is going on 
now I would almost feel like changing my attitude, if for no 
other reason than to let the departments know that Senators 
and Representatives will act upon their judgment irrespective 
of what propaganda may be started. 

Mr. WARREN. Apropos of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado and the distinguished Senator from Utah, 
I will ask the Secretary to read section 6 of the third deficiency 
appropriation act, which refers directly to this matter and which 
was sought to be corrected by the Committee on Appropriations, 
who reported that bill, which Congress passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


An act making appropriations to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and prior fiscal years, and for 
other purposes, 

* s e s s * * 

Src. 6. That hereafter no part of the money appropriated by this or 
any other act shall, in the absence of express authorization by Congress, 
be used directly or indirectly to pay for any personal service, advertise- 
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ment, telegram, telephone, letter, printed or written matter, or other 
device, intended or designed to influence in any manner a Member of 
Congress, to favor or oppose, by vote or otherwise, any legislation or 
pica Econ by Congress, whether before or after the introduction of 
a bill or resolution proposing such legislation or appr riation; but 
this shall not prevent officers and employees of the Un States from 
communicating to Members of Con on the request of any Member or 
to Congress, through the proper official channels, requests for legislation 
or appropriations which they deem necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the public business. 

Any officer or employee of the United States who, after notice and 
hearing by the superior officer vested with the power of removing him, 
is found to have violated or attempted to violate this section, shall be 
removed by such superior officer from office or employment. Any officer 
or employee of the United States who violates or attempts to violate 
this section shall also be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500 or by im- 
peisonment for not more than one year, or both. 

Mr, WARREN. That would seem to cover the case. It is the 
current law, and I hope and I believe it will be enforced. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Wyoming one question before he concludes. It seems to 
me that that goes a little bit too far. It says except when some 
executive officer shall be requested by a Member of Congress. 
I think that every executive officer, even in the most subordinate 
capacity, ought to be left free to write directly to a Senator or 
Representative and advocate an appropriation or the cessation 
of one, whichever he chooses. I would suggest when the Senator 
finally brings the matter before the Senate that he leave that 
out and do not say “ upon request of a Member of Congress.” 

Mr. WARREN. I think the Senator did not hear me when I 
stated that it is current law, a law which was passed some 
weeks ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I did not hear the Senator say that, 
atl if I had, it would not change my view that so much of it 
ought to be corrected at once, because undoubtedly an executive 
oflicer or the head of a bureau or department ought to be left 
perfectly free, upon his own initiative, to advise me or you or 
the Senator from Utah or any other Senator as to what he 
thinks would be an improvement in the law in order to better 
carry on the business of the Government. To make it a penal 
offense to do that without our request is making ourselves a lot 
of Prussian junkers, in a way. We do not want to do that, of 
course. That Jaw ought to be corrected to that extent. 


PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. President, on Monday next, at the close 
of the morning business, I shall ask the privilege of addressing 
the Senate on the subject of the pending peace treaty and the 
league of nations. 

TRANSFER OF SHANTUNG TO JAPAN. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I give notice that on Thurs- 
(lay next, at the conclusion of the routine morning business, if 
the business of the Senate permits, I shall discuss the provi- 
sions of the treaty of peace relating to Shantung. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I gave notice that on the 
14th instant I should take occasion to briefly present to the 
Senate my views with regard to certain reservations upon the 
peace treaty. I desire to submit to the Senate my views with 
reference to that matter on next Wednesday morning, pro- 
vided no Senator has given notice that he desires to occupy 
that time, If so, with the permission of the Senate, I will dis- 
cuss the matter on Friday morning at the close of morning busi- 
ness, not only with relation to the legal effect but also with 
tespect to the political effect of such reservations. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. GAY. Mr. President, I wish to give notice that on 
Tuesday, July 29, I shall address the Senate on the league of 
rations. 

MILITARY AIR SERVICE. 


Mr. FALL, Mr. President, a few moments ago the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THorAs] referred to the possible necessity 
for further airplanes and some criticism of the action of Con- 
gress or of the department with reference to the discharge of 
officers in the service. I send to the desk a letter from the 
governor of New Mexico containing a telegram from the gov- 
ernor of Texas upon this subject, and I ask that it may be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

STATE or New Mexico, 

Santa Fe, July 11, 1919, 
received a telegram from Hon. 
ch is in words and figures as 


My Dran Senator: I have this da 
W. P. Hobby, governor of Texas, w 


follows, to wit: 
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AUSTIN, TEX., July 10, 1919. 


Gov. O. A. Lannaz oro, y 
Santa Fe, N. Mes.: 
Knowing the Mexican situation as I do and believing that some 
action by the United States Government with reference to conditions 
in Mexico and along the border will be necessary in the near future,’ 
I view with alarm the action of the War Department in demob 
and discharging all officers of the National Army, which will prac- 
tically wipe out the Air Service. To my mind, it is imperative that 
Congress make some provisions for a continuation in service of a rea- 
sonable number of the National Army officers until a permanent mili- 
uy policy has been established, as it would be impossible to get these 
trained cers, upon whom the Government has spent millions of dollars, 
especially in the aviation branch, back into service after being dis- 
charged. Please wire your Senators and Representatives to aid thts 


W. P. Honnx, 
Governor of Teras. 


* 


matter. 


I therefore suggest to you the advisability of conferring with the 
War Department and of calling the attention of the Secretary of War 
to this matter, with the request that a sufficient force, commanded by 
competent and trained officers, be maintained along the Mexican border 
until such time as their further presence there is shown to 
unnecessary. 

Hoping that you will attend to this request, I beg to remain, 


ee O. A. LARRAZOLO, Governor, 
Hon. A. B. FALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I have not complied with the re- 
quest of the governor in so far as taking up this matter with the 
War Department is concerned because I am informed that the 
War Department has no recourse; that the Congress of the 
United States having failed to make provision for these officers 
it has become necessary for the War Department to take the 
action which they have taken. I should like to know from the 
chairman of the Military Affairs Committee if that is not a cor- 
rect statement of the case. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. FALL. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. As the Senator is on the floor, I 
desire to state that I have been to the War Department in an 
effort to have as many soldiers as possible kept along the inter- 
national line from Texas to the California coast. I haye been 
assured that Gen. Cabell, who is in charge of this, was keeping 
the War Department advised of the conditions existing, and I 
have been informed likewise that every possible protection would 
be taken to sufficiently guard the border. I confess that, judg- 
ing from the letters I have received from the towns along the 
border of Arizona, they are not satisfied. I believe they are 
absolutely sincere in it and know what they are doing; and I 
should welcome any act, either by the department or by the 
Congress, that will put beyond peradventure any threatened 
danger to the American people along the border between the two 
Republics. 

While I am on my feet I will say in that connection that at 
some later day in this session I may have something to say about 
the conditions in Mexico as revealed to me from public prints 
and from private letters, and will submit to the Congress the 
necessity of some steps being taken to safeguard the lives and 
property of the people not only on the border but those living 
in Mexico under the invitation, if you please, of the Republic 
of Mexico. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona did not 
catch fully the statement I was making. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is true; I could not hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. FALL. I will repeat for the Senator’s benefit that I 
stated that I had not presented to the War Department this com- 
munication to me from the governor of New Mexico, inclosing 
to me the telegram from the governor of Texas, because my in- 
formation was that the War Department could do nothing in 
the matter; that the Congress of the United States itself, by 
cutting off appropriations, had rendered it necessary that the 
War Department should discharge these officers whom these 
governors seem to think are so necessary for the protection of 
the border in the aeronautic service, and I had just requested the 
chairman of the committee to state whether my information was 
incorrect. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Before the chairman answers the 
question I want to inquire of the Senator if there are not enough 
soldiers that could be sent to that place for the proper and full 
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defense of that whole border without endangering the safety 
of the balance of the country? If there is any place in the world 
where we need the soldiers now, in my judgment, it is along that 
border. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I will take just a moment or two 
to express my views on that subject. I shall trespass for only 
a minute upon the time of the Senate. 

In my judgment, sir, the trouble along the border is that the 
troops there have not the proper orders. In my judgment, if 
they were ordered to prevent raids or incursions upon this side 
and to take any means which they thought necessary to preserve 
order along the border and to protect the lives and property of 
American citizens one-tenth the number now on the border 
could do it. We have a border of very great length, 1,400 miles, 
practically unprotected. We have enough troops to patrol every 
mile of it, and more; but the difficulty is that they must so con- 
duct themselves as not to bring this country into a possible con- 
flict with anyone who may be temporarily exercising power in 
Mexico. The consequence is that the faces of our troops along 
the border, guarding us ostensibly from raids from the other 
side, are turned toward the north instead of toward the south 
to prevent incursions of American business men owning property 
in Mexico into the Republic, at least upon a great many occa- 
sions, at various points. They are attempting to prevent smug- 
gling, as they call it, from this side to the other side, and they 
overlook the smuggling from the other side to this side. They 
do pursue a hot trail, as they call it, when they can get orders 
from a superior officer to pursue a hot trail; and I may say 
that the troops, in so far as their orders are concerned, have 
performed their duty magnificently. The people of the United 
States do not know that at least 12 times within the last 4 or 5 or 
6 months the troops of the United States have gone across the 
Mexican border and have pursued Mexican marauders, and when 
they examined the bodies invariably they found the uniforms of 
the Carranza regular soldiers upon the bodies of at least some 
of those marauders whom they were pursuing. Col. Langhorne 
and the officers under him in the Great Bend district in Texas 
have done magnificent service, and if they were turned loose 
and told to stop it they would stop the trouble along the border. 

Now, I renew the request for information from the chairman 
of the Military Affairs Committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, with respect to the Air 
Service, which was discussed here a few minutes ago, we might 
just as well face the facts as they are. The Army appropria- 
tion bill made an exceedingly severe cut in the Air Service ap- 
propriations and brought the appropriations down to such a 
point, not only in the matter of the appropriation of $25,000,000 
for maintenance, operation, experiment, and construction, but 
also in the pay appropriation for the Army, that the Air Service 
is practically reduced to a shell. There will be little left of it 
by September 30. Between now and September 30 every emer- 
gency officer serving in the Air Service must be discharged, for 
the simple reason that by September 30 there will not be any 
money to pay such officers. The same is true in every other 
branch of the Army, but the effect upon the Air Service is the 
more serious, because it was among the emergency officers that 
we found our fliers, 

I am informed by the Chief of the Air Service that this will 
leave on September 80 a total commissioned personnel in the 
Air Service of 232 officers. Practically all of those will have to 
be assigned to purely administrative duties, and we will have, 
in effect, no fliers at all. 

It is idle to talk about the De Haviland planes, of which we 
have something like 3.000 in storage, in good, bad, or indifferent 
condition. If the present plans go through—and I think myself 
the War Department is quite helpless in the matter—there will 
be no one to fly the planes. I say “no one.” There may be 
ten or a dozen men who might be gathered here and there out 
of the regular service who have become fliers during this war 
and who can be taken away from the administrative work; but 
to all intents and purposes there will be no active flying service 
in the Army of the United States after September 80 next. 

Mr. FALL. Mr, President, I have been somewhat critical 
in the past of the War Department, although not vociferously 
so, and I simply wanted to do that department justice in this 
matter, as I understood the facts about it, by saying that if 
there is any blame whatsoever to be placed in the particular 
matter under discussion it is the fault of the Congress of the 
United States and not the fault of the War Department. 

Mr, WADSWORTH. And may I interject the observation 
that it can hardly be said to be the fault of the Senate? 

Mr. FALL. That is my understanding. . 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, will the chairman of the 
committee permit a question? Is it not true that 90 per cent 
of these planes, or a great portion of them, are to be turned back 


to the original manufacturers at about 10 per. cent of the cost 
of making them? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Senator from Kentucky 
must be referring to training planes. It is true that the de- 
partment is endeavoring to sell at the best figures it can the 
training planes, of which we have a tremendous surplus; but 
the only combat plane, or so-called combat plane, that we have 
in any quantity is the De Haviland 4, which already, I may say, 
is, by comparison with foreign planes, out of date, but it is a 
serviceable plane. The trouble is we will not have men to fly it. 

Mr, STANLEY. Have we not any battle planes? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The De Haviland 4 is the only plane we 
have which is used in aerial warfare of any kind or description. 

Mr. STANLEY. Are these training planes serviceable for 
any other service than training planes? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘They are not. You can not mount guns 
on them. You can not do active work with them. They are 
only to train men to fly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, are they being sold at 10 
per cent of their cost? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That matter was discussed when the 
Army appropriation bill was before the Senate. It is true that 
2,700 training planes were sold at something like 10 or 15 per 
cent of their original cost. Some were entirely out of condition, 
some were in poor condition, some were in good condition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What was the reason or the excuse, which- 
ever it may be, given for that transaction? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That nobody wanted them in large 
quantities. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Could they not have been retailed, then, to 
a little bit better advantage? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Well, that is a question of policy. I 
am not prepared to defend the War Department on that point 
nor to criticize it. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not asking the Senator to defend the 
War Department, I am merely asking his opinion, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator asked me a question, and I 
am endeavoring to answer it. I can give the Senator the War 
Department’s explanation, and I have to trust to my recollection, 
which may be somewhat inaccurate. According to my recollec- 
tion, the War Department asserted that it would have been dan- 
gerous to sell training planes to individual citizens all over the 
country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Because many of those planes are not 
in good repair, and accidents would inevitably follow their fall- 
ing into the hands of individual citizens; and the War Depart- 
ment contended that it would be a bad policy for the Govern- 
ment to sell 2,700 planes, in all degrees of defective condition or 
lack of repair, and let them be scattered all over the country, and 
have crashes and aceidents and complaints following. So, rather 
than do that, they sold a large number to the Curtiss Oo., who 
agreed to take them just as they ran. Some of them were stand- 
ing in hangars, some of them were on factory floors, some of them 
had flown almost to destruction, some had been flown very 
little. The Curtiss Co. agreed to take a certain number just as 
they ran, and to get them out of the country, and to let some- 
body else do the crashing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, if that be true, the department 
was justified in violating the maxim of “caveat emptor”; but 
are not the materials in an airplane worth morg than 10 per 
cent of its cost, even if you are going to junk it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not tell the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. I do not know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know, either. I thought perhaps 
the Senator did. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, will the Senator from New York 
permit me to make an inquiry? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I rise to'a question of order, 
I should like to know if the morning business is concluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not started yet. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought we were under the order of petitions 
and memorials. Ý 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Weare. We have had one petitione 

Mr, LODGE. We are acting under that order, then. There 
are a number of Senators who are pretty busily engaged who 
have been sitting here trying to get an opportunity to dispose 
of some morning business. Therefore I ask for the regular order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator can have it. Are 
there further petitions and memorials? 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. MOSES. I present resolutions adopted at a mass meeting 
of the Friends of Irish Freedom of Walpole, N. H., remonstrat- 
ing against the adoption of the covenant of the league of na- 
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tions. I ask that the resolutions be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows; 
Jury 12, 1919, 


Hon. George H. Moses, . 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Moses: At a mass meeting of the Friends of Irish Freedom 
of the Town of Walpole, N. H., held July 6, 1919, the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That we are opposed to any league of nations that does 
not safeguard the Monroe doctrine and the absolute right of the Ameri- 
mer opie to decide for themselves what is necessary for their welfare 
and happiness. 

“Resolved, A league of nations founded on force of millions of sub- 

ces is not a desirable amendment to the Constitution of 8775 


ra 
nited States of America, and we request our Senators to vote a st it. 
subject 


“Resolved, That we demand the freedom of Ireland and 
races before we consider a league of nations. 
“Resolwed, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our Senators 


in Congress.” 
FRIENDS or IRISH FREEDOM OF WALPOLE, N. H. 
WX. J. Kine. 
PATRICK REARDON. 
JoHN HEALEY. 


Mr. MOSES. I present resolutions adopted at a mass meeting 
of sundry Lithuanian citizens of Manchester, N. H., which I ask 
to have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LITHUANIANS OF MANCHESTER, N. H., 
122 Merrimack Street, July, 1919. 
Hon. Grongn H. Moses, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. : 
HONORABEH Sin: We, the Lithuanians of the city of Manchester, N. H., 
have, in mass meeting assembled, adopted the following resoiution : 
“Whereas Lithuania was for ages an independent State, whose in- 
habitants, a distinct ethnic group, have never renounced their 
right to independence; and 
“Whereas the establishment of the independent Lithuanian State 
Mend add materially to the future peace of the world: Therefore 
t 


“Resolwed, That we, the Lithuanians of this city and citizens of the 
United States of Lithuanian descent, uest the United States Govern- 
ment, through the honorable Representative of our district and the 
honorable Senators of our State, to recognize the complete independence 

e. 


of the Lithuanian Republi 
R. Konproras, Chairman, 
J. A. ZUKAUSKAs, Secretary. 


Mr. MOSES. I present resolutions adopted at a mass meet- 
ing of sundry Lithuanians of the Roman Catholic Parish of 
All Saints, of Manchester, N. H., which I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


Roman CATHOLIC PARISH oF ALL SAINTS, 
Manchester, N. H., July 13, 1919. 
To his honor GEORGE H. MOSES. 


2 
House of Senators, Washington, D. C. 

TioxnoraBLe Sin: We, members of the Lithuanian Roman Catholic 
Parish of All Saints, of the city of Manchester, N. H., in a meeting 
assembled at Batt Building, Manchester Street, Manchester, N. H., 
have adopted the following resolution: . 

Whereas the invasion by the Polish Army of Lithuania is a brutal 
violation of the war aims declared by President Wilson and the 
allied governments, condemned by liberal opinion the world over as 
8 interference with the right of self-determination of 
nations ; 

Whereas Lithuania was for ages an independent State, whose inhabit- 
ants, a distinct ethnic group, have never renounced their right to 
independence: Be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of the parish and American citizens 

of Lithuanian descent, hereby request the United States Government 

to compel Poland to withdraw her army from the Lithuanian terri- 
tories, and that all assistance be denied to Poland as long as she con- 
tinues to occupy the invaded territories; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request the United States Government to recognize 
the present Lithuanian Government and to render it moral and 
material assistance. 

L. J. JAKAITIS, 


Chairman, 
FELIX CHEKUTIS, 
Secretary. 
Mr. MOSES. I present resolutions adopted by Lodge No. 
119, Lithuanian Roman Catholie Alliance of America, of Man- 
chester, N. H., which I ask to have printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The resolutions were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
ROMAN CATHOLIC ALLIANCE OF AMERICA, LODGE No. 119, 

Manchester, N. H., July 13, 1919, 
To his honor GEORGE H. Moses 


House of Senators, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sin: We, members of the Lithuanian Roman Catholic 
Alliance of America, Lodge 119, located in the congressional district 
of the city of Manchester, N. H., have in a meeting assembled at the 
lodge hall, 153 Manchester Street, adopted the following resolution: 
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Whereas Lithuania was for ages an independent State, whose inhabit- 
2 5 ethnic group, have never renounced their right to 
ndependence ; 

Whereas the establishment of an independent Lithuanian State would 
add materially to the future peace of the world: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of the lodge and citizens of the 

United States of Lithuanian descent, request the United States Gov- 

ernment, hag the honorable Representative of our district and 

the honorable Senators of our State, to recognize the complete inde- 
pendence of the Lithuanian Republic, 


L. J. JAKAITIS, 
Chairman, 

J. A. ZUKAUSKAS, 
Secretary. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of Midland Grange, No. 1681, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Burrton; of Local Grange, No. 1812, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Reno;-of Ninnescah Grange, No. 1878, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Sylvia; and of Highland Grange, No. 
1790, Patrons of Husbandry, of Topeka, all in the State of Kan- 
Sas, praying for the ratification of the proposed league of na- 
tions treaty, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Independ- 
ence, Kans., and a petition of sundry citizens of Goodland, 
Kans., praying for the repeal of the tax on automobiles, which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Goessel, 
Kans., and a petition of sundry citizens of Harper County, 
Kans., praying for the repeal of the tax on ice cream, soda, soft 
drinks, medicines, toilet articles, clothing, etc., which were re- 
ferred-to the Committee on Finance. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I present a communication 
from the League of Free Nations Association, inclosing a reso- 
lution adopted at the national conference of that association, 
based upon a referendum vote of its members throughout the 
country. I ask that the communication and accompanying reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The communication and accompanying resolution were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LEAGUE or FREE NATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
New York City, July 9, 1919, 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 


Wardman Park Inn,’ Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Stn: The inclosed resolution, based upon a referendum vote 
of members throughout the country, was passed last night at a national 
conference of this association. 

Very truly, yours, 
Chairman, 


Resolved, That the League of Free Nations Association, in accord- 
ance with a referendum of its full membership, calls upon all forward- 
9 eltizens to urge the United States Senate 

1. To ratify without reservations the treaty with Germany, includ- 
ing. the league of nations covenant. 

uch ratification would establish immediate peace, the world’s most 
urgent need, in the interest of order and progress; would abolish many 
international injustices which have proved prolific causes of war; and 
would create an agency for the rectification of remaining injustices 
and for the establishment of mutually advantageous and just relations 
between nations. 

2. To accompany its ratification with a resolution, declaring it to 
be the purpose of the United States, as a member of the league of 
nations, to— 

(a) Press for the immediate restoration of Kiaochow and the Ger- 
man concessions in Shantung to the Chinese Republic. 

(b) Hold that nothing in the treaty or the covenant shall be con- 
strued as authorizing interference by the league in internal revolu- 
tions or as preventing genuine redress and readjustment of boundaries, 
through 9 processes provided by the league, at any time in the 
future that these may be demanded by the welfare and manifest inter- 
est of the people concerned. 8 

(e) Call for the inclusion of Germany in the council of the league 
as soon as the new Republic shall have entered in good faith upon 
carrying out the treaty provisions; for the inclusion of Russia as soon 
as the Russian ple establish stable government; and for the full 
participation of both Germany and Russia on equal footing in all eco- 
nomic intercourse as the best insurance against any reversion to the 
old scheme of balance of power, economic privilege, and war. 

4 (d) Press for the progressive reduction of armaments by all na- 


ons. 

(e) Throw its whole weight in behalf of such changes in the con- 
stitution and such developments in the practice of the league as will 
make it more democratic its scheme of representation, its procedure 
more legislative and less exclusively diplomatic; an instrument of 
growth invigorated and molded by the active, democratic forces of the 
progressive nations. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented memorials of em- 
ployees of the Hood Rubber Co., of Watertown; of the H. J. 
Heinz Co.; of Charles H. Horne & Co., of Averill; of the Hazen- 
Brown Co., of Boston; of the Truscon Steel Co., of Boston; of 
the Ideal Vogue Shoe Co., of Averill; of Kenworthy Bros. Co., 
of Stoughton; of the Babson Statistical Organization; of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., of Boston; of the Rice, Barton & 
Fales Co., of Worcester; of Robert G. Pratt & Co.; of George 
C. Vaughan, of Peabody; of the Angier Chemical Co., of Boston; 
of Putnam & Cross, of Lynn; of the Weber Piano Co.; of Rogers 
Lunt & Bowles Co.; of the Bicknell- Thomson Co., of Greenfield ; 
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of the Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., of Boston; of the Hunt- 
Spiller Manufacturing Co., of Boston; of Robbins Gamwell & 
Co., of Pittsfield; of Wadsworth, Howland & Co., of Boston; of 
the John Hood Co., of Boston; of the Springfield Printing & Bind- 
ing Co.; of the L. E. Knott Apparatus Oo.; of the Beaver Mills, 
of North Adams; of the American Bosch Magneto Corporation; 
of John P. Squire & Co.; of the Barrett Co.; of Whitney & Co., 
of Leominster; of the Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co.; of the 
Cheney Bigelow Wire Works, of Springfield; of the J. D. Clark 
Co., of Rochdale; of the Standard Plunger Elevator Co., of 
Worcester; of the Potter Drug & Chemical Co., of Malden; of 
the Burmus Paper Co. (Inc.); of the United Button Co.; of the 
Spencer Box Co.; of the Sulpho-Naphthol Co.; of the A. E. Little 
Co., of Brockton; of the Wire Goods Co., of Worcester; of the 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co., of Lowell; of C. B. Sampson, of 
Holyoke; of the Armour Leather Co., of Boston; and of the 
Baker-Vawter Co., of Holyoke, all in the State of Massachusetts, 
remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called daylight-sav- 
ing law, which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented resolutions adopted by the board 
of directors of the St. Francis levee district of Arkansas, in 
annual meeting at Bridge Junction, Ark., favoring the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed league of nations treaty, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented a memorial of sundry citizens 
of Braxton County, W. Va., remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed league of nations treaty, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2847) providing additional 
aid for the American Printing House for the Blind, asked to be dis- 
charged from its further consideration and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor, which was agreed to. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 793) authorizing the issuance of patent to the 
Milk River Valley Gun Club (Rept. No. 88) ; and 

A bill (S. 794) granting lands for school purposes in Govern- 
ment town sites on reclamation projects (Rept. No. 89). 

REY. E. M. MALLORY AND REY. k. BELL. 

Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably with amendments Senate resolution 124, 
submitted by Mr. Sanr of Georgia on the 17th instant, and I 
ask for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, by unanimous consent, 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The amendments were, in line 1, before the word “is,” to 
strike out “ Secretary of State” and insert“ President“; in the 
same line, after the word “hereby,” to strike out “ directed” 
awil insert requested“; in line 2, after the word “ Senate,” to 
insert “if not incompatible with the public interest”; in line 
8, after the word “in,” to strike out “his,” and in the same 
line, after the word “ possession,” to insert “of the State De- 
partment,” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the President is ey, requested to furnish to the 
Senate, if not incompatible with the public interest, the records in the 
cases and all papers in possession of the State Department connected 
with the cases Rey. D. M. Mall criminals, 


> ory, charged with harboring 
and Rev. E. Bell, charged with involuntary homicide, they being citi- 


zens of the United States and residents at the time in Korea. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I have received a 
number of communications from parties acquainted, as they 
thought, with the facts complaining very bitterly of trials or 
alleged trials in Korea and of treatment of our citizens as well 
as the natives and other citizens. I did not present to the 
Senate or make public those communications; I thought it 
hardly wise to do so; but when these two cases were brought 
to my attention, when two alleged trials of American mission- 
aries in Korea were referred to, with the further statement 
that the records were in the State Department, and that they 
would give us an appreciation of what was taking place, I felt 
that at least we ougkt to have those records, as requested by 
those who wrote to us, and find out from them, if we could, 
something of an accurate character. It was for that reason 
that I offered the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


JULY 18, 


FORT PECK INDIAN RESERVATION, 


Mr. MYERS. I present the report of the Committee on 
Public Lands on Senate bill 183, with amendments, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 90) thereon. It is a bill introduced by my 
colleague [Mr. WALSH], and is intended to afford partial relief 
to the homesteaders on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in 
Montana. They have suffered from terrible drought for three 
years. I ask that the bill be read, and then I shall ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

a: are VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any 


m who has made homestead en 
under the provisions of the act of Congress approved May 30, 1908 
(35 Stats. 155 p. 558), entitled An act for the earvey and allotment 


of lands now embraced within the limits of k Indian 
Reservation, in the State of Montana, p 3 1 i all 
the surplus lands after allotment,” may obtain an ex on of time 
for one year from the anniversary of the date of entry last preceding 
passage of this act within which to pay the one-half of the in- 
stallment then due or such of any preceding installment, where 
CTVVFVVFVVVVVFFFFF Se E E 
e act o rov: ar 
Shoat ee A Ee terete oP te 
0 ex m maturit 
installments to the iration of the 
to be paid to the receiver of the lan 
the lands are situated, within such time as may be prescribed for that 
purpose by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That the one-half 
of r er which becomes due within one year from the passage 
of this act and for which an extension of time for payment is not 
authorized by the said act of March 2, 1917, may also ded 
for a period of one year by paying interest thereon in advance at the 
said rate: Provided Ferther, ‘hat any payment so extended may annu- 
ally thereafter be extended for a period of one year in like manner, 
but no payment shall be exterfded beyond eight years from the date 
entry nor any extension be pranted for than one T e And 
provided further, That if commutation proof is submitted all the unpaid 
san may must be made at that 3 
BC, 2. That moneys paid as interest e for herein shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury to the credit of the Fort Peck Indians, the same 
as moneys realized from the sale of the lands. 
8 ayment that 
Tny payment 


unless the 
ovisions 


payment has e ded, 
shall be canceled, and any and all 
forfeited. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 17, after the word 
“may,” to strike out “annually,” and in line 18, after the 
word “manner,” to strike out “but no payments shall be 
extended beyond eight years from the date of entry, nor 
shall any extension be granted for less than one year,” so as to 
read: 

That any person who has made homestead ert under the aie 
sions of the act of Congress approved May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. L., p. 
558), entitled “An act for the survey and allotment ef lands now 
embraced within the limits of the Fort Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Montana, and the sale and disposal of all the surplus lands 
after allotment,” may obtain an extension of time for one year from 
the anniversary of the date of entry last preceding the passage of this 
act within which to pay the one-half of the installment then due, or 
such part of any preceding arnt ye es Heeger payment has not yet 
been made and where an extension of e therefor is not authorized 
by the act of Congress approved March 2, 1917 (39 Stat. L., Bo 994), 
by paying interest at the rate of 5 per cent per anuum on the sums 
to be extended from the maturity of the unpaid installments to the 
expiration of the period of extension, the interest to be paid to the 
receiver of the land office for the district in which the lands are situ- 
ated within such time as may be Bag rh er for that purpose by the: 
Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That the one-half of any install- 
ment which becomes due within one from the passage of thia act 
and for which an extension of time for payment is not authorized by 
the said act of March 2, 1917, may also be extended for a period of 
one year by paying interest thereon in advance at the said rate: 
Provided further, That any payment so extended may thereafter be 
extended for a period of one year in like manner: And provided fur- 
ther, That if commutation proof is submitted all the unpaid payments 
must be made at that time 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. . 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 7343) 
making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and for other 
purposes. I give notice that I shall ask the Senate to take up 
the bill for consideration immediately upon the conclusion of 
the routine morning business. 


* 


1919. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 2527) to amend section 4875 of the Revised Statutes, 
to provide a compensation for superintendents of national ceme- 
‘teries; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NUGENT: 

A bill (S. 2528) to grant certain lands to the city of Poca- 
tello, State of Idaho, for conserving and p the source 
of its water supply and as a municipal park site; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2529) to appropriate money for the relief of im- 
poverished and suffering homesteaders and other farmers in 
the drought-stricken western regions of the United States; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 2530) to authorize an advance to the “ reclamation 
fund ” for the prompt completion of drainage work on the Rio 

Grande project (Texas-New Mexico), and other purposes; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2531) donating a captured cannon or fieldpiece and 
cannon balls to the town of Follansbee, Brooke County, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California : 

A bill (S. 2532) to incorporate the Private Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Legion of the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2533) granting an increase of pension to George E. 
Guthrie (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 2534) granting an increase of pension to Anton 
Mazzanovich (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


PRICE OF COAL, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I offer a resolution which I ask 
to have read and referred to the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses, and also that it be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce if that is in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 126) was read and referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, as follows: 


Whereas for several years the price of coal to the consumer has from 
time to time been largely increased; and 

Whereas for a period this increase in price was attributed to existing 
war conditions; and 

Whereas in mith of the fact that since the armistice was signed, Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, normal peace conditions have prevailed, the price of 
coal has continued to rise, without any apparent economic or other 
proper reason therefor : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce, or any 
subcommittee thereof, be instructed to make inquiry into the cause 
or causes which have brought about the enermous increase in the market 
price of coal, and to that end obtain full data regarding freight rates, 
wages, profits, and other matters bea upon the question under con- 
sideration, with a view to determining who or what may be * 
for such increase in price, whether due to economic causes, and, there- 
fore, proper and right, or whether due to manipulation or profiteering 
on the part of miners, shippers, or dealers in coal. 

Resolved further, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce, or 
any subcommittee thereof, be authorized and directed to subpœna wit- 
nesses and compel their attendance, to send for persons and papers 
and do such further acts as may be 2 to secure any an ali 
information desired in the furtherance of said inquiry. 

Resolved further, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce shall 
report its findings to the Senate, together with such recommendations 
as may be pertinent and advisable, with a view either to congressional 
zor Executive action, in order to rem conditions or the 
{punishment of any individual or corporation d guilty of unlawful 


acts. 
Resolved further, That the expense of the aforesaid inquiry be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING LAW. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I send to the s desk 
n short communication from the Farmers’ Union and ask that 
it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


615 Woopwarp BUILDENG, 
` Washington, D. C., July 15, 1919. 
Dear Sit: We are glad that there is still a chance for the repeal of 
the Guyton -saving law, as all farmers are interested in seeing this 
done nt the earliest possible moment. 


This is a question upon which the farmers are of one opinion. They 
are absolut 


unanimous in their opposition to this Jaw and have 
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deen from the day it went into effect. It is not only a great ingon- 
28 to them, but in many cases proves an absolute loss and wuste N 
o them. 
The farmers were told during the war that they must expect to make 
ter sacrifices than any other class. They were practically the only 
men who worked without a cost plus” in some form. They 
were the only laborers who never went on a strike, no matter how long 
the hours or how little the . Now, the daylight-saving law, along 
with other things, has been instrumental in 5 dissatisfaction 
among farm laborers. aey have borne all this patiently up to the 
time 1 —. can be no legitimate excuse for a continuance of such 
rmers do not have access to the President as do the organizations 
that are advocating the continuance of this law. They feel sure that if 
the President was closer in touch with the situation and knew the 
hardships this law works upon them and that they are unanimously 
against it he would not want them to bear this unnecessary burden 
longer. You haye been on the ground continuously and know the feeling 
of the farmers in this matter, and we feel that we may depend on you 
to see that this unjust and unnecessary law is repealed at once. 
Very truly, yours, 
Jony A. Simpson, 
President. 
E. A. 


Washingt 3 tati 
ative, 
Ae Ferrat Galen Prevdcits: 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an article 
entitled“ The league of nations,” written by William H. Flem- 
ing, of Georgia. Mr. Fleming was formerly a Representative in 
the Congress of the United States. I served with him there 
either one or two terms, I have forgotten now which. He is a 
remarkably good lawyer and a very clear reasoner, and he has 
written an article which, I think, will aid the public and the 
readers of the ConcressionaL Recorp to understand the legal 
situation with regard to the league of peace, especially upon the 
question of the surrender of sovereignty and independence, that 
has been so much argued; and I ask that it be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: z 


Tun LEAGUE or Narioxs. 
(By William H. Fleming, former Congressman Tenth District of 
Georgia. 


We people in America did not pay the price nor bear the 
agony of France and Belgium and England and Italy in the 
World War. Yet the pages of history afford no nobler example 
of devotion to liberty, of loyalty to humanity, of service to 
brother man, and of duty to God than when America pledged her 
life, her fortune, and her sacred honor that the Hun should 
not crush out our Christian civilization. 

Victory has been achieved, but not without the sacrifice of 
seven and a half million of human lives and a waste of wealth 
almost inconceivable. 

Some of the leading statesmen of the world met at the Paris 
conference, and many other statesmen who were not there lent 
their counsel and advice—notable among the number being Hon. 
William Howard Taft, whose noble patriotism leaves no place 
for narrow partisanship. Under the direction of these leading 
minds, hundreds of experts, embracing every line of industry, 
of politics, of law and of government, labored for months. As 
a result of their work and wisdom, in dealing with the most 
difficult and complicated situation that ever faced any set of 
men, a treaty of peace has been formulated. That treaty has 
been signed by the delegates at Versailles and awaits only 
formal ratification by the proper authorities of the nations in- 
volved in the conflict. 

Under our Government it is the prerogative of the United 
States Senate to act upon all treaties when presented to it by 
the President. That body is now asked by some of its Members 
to reject this treaty of peace, or to so amend it as to block its 
present operation, and thus delay the return of peace to an 
anxious and suffering world. 

Some of these opponents of ratification are men of high posi- 
tion in our public life. They must have some reasons, more or 
less satisfactory to themselves, for their obstructive action at 
this critical stage. 

Evidently we can not afford to oppose ratification on the mere 
authority of the great names appearing among the obstrue- 
tionists—for if we accept that principle for our guidance, we 
are met with the authority of still greater names in favor of 
ratifying the treaty. We, the people, must therefore examine 
for ourselves into the validity of the objections. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS PROPERLY EMBODIED IN TREATY OF PEACE. 

In the first place, and regardless of its provisions, we are 
told that the league of nations ought not to have been embodied 
in the treaty of peace. 

This criticism, when subjected to anaiysis, appears illogical 
to the extent almost of insincerity. Of course any man who 
really believes that concerted action by the civilized nations of 
the world to enforce peace is in itself an undesirable and 
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abominable thing is fully justified in saying that the league 
ought not to have been embraced in the treaty, That man is 
opposed to the league in the treaty or out of it. 

But taking it for granted, as we surely may, that the league 
to enforce peace is a thing to be desired, as a forward step 
in the higher development of world affairs, by which peace- 
loving democracies may combine their powers to protect them- 
selves and weaker peoples against aggression of war-loving 
nations, then it is patent that to have neglected to take ad- 
vantage of the one great opportunity presented by the peace con- 
ference at Paris would have been almost a crime. At the least, 
it would have been a blunder in diplomatic strategy, and we 
have the saying of a famous French diplomat that in such mat- 
ters a blunder is worse than a crime. 

Had not The Hague Tribunal labored for years in vain to get 
unity of action for peace among the nations? Did not Germany 
thwart every effort in that direction, because she was confident 
of her superior power and intended to bring on a war of con- 
quest for her own aggrandizement? 

But the developments of the war brought about a sudden 
change in the attitude of nations in regard to this issue. When 
Prussianism was in defeat, and all the peoples of central 
Europe, exhausted in man power and in wealth, stood aghast 
at the unspeakable horrors of the bloody conflict, it was then 
that the world, as never before, was ready to listen to those 
men of vision who pleaded that the powers of righteousness 
should combine against the powers of evil, and thus promote 
the happiness and prosperous development of both good and bad. 

Such an opportunity to serve mankind would probably not 
have come again in a hundred years. We should be thankful 
that our President had the intuition of genius to seize the occa- 
sion for the accomplishment of this great mission, and also 
that he had the moral courage to stand by his convictions, 

With confident assurance we may accept it as a fortunate 
fact that the league of nations was put in the right place at the 
right time, 

The founding of this league of nations will, no doubt, be held 
by students of history in future years as one of the great bless- 
ings of the World War that balances off to some extent its ter- 
rible evils of suffering and loss. 


THE LEAGUE AND THE CONSTITUTION, 


Again, we are told by some of those conscientious objectors in 
the Senate and out of it that our Constitution forbids our enter- 
ing into such a league. 

From the beginning of our Government we have had much dis- 
cussion about the proper location of the dividing line between 
State rights and National rights under our Constitution, but by 
no possibility can that time-worn issue be dragged into the con- 
sideration of the acceptance or rejection of the treaty of peace. 

The Constitution itself expressly says in Article I, section 10, 
paragraph 1, that no State shall “ enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation.” 

The full power of treaty making is vested in the President and 
the Senate, acting by a two-thirds vote of those present. (Art. 
II, sec. 2, par. 2.) In our foreign relations States are unknown. 
Abroad there is but one flag, the flag of the Union. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, speaking through 
Justice Field in 183 United States, page 266, says that the 
treaty power extends “to all proper subjects of negotiation” 
between our Government and the Governments of other nations, 
After stating that a treaty can not do what the Constitution for- 
bids, nor change the nature of the National Government nor of 
the State government, nor cede any portion of the territory of a 
State without its consent, Justice Field adds: 

But with these exceptions it is not perceived that there is any limit 
to the questions that can be adjusted touching any matter which is 
properly the subject of negotiation with a foreign country, 

Thomas Jefferson is on record as holding that the treaty- 
making power extends to all subjects “usually regulated by 
treaty.” 

However, if the authority of the Supreme Court and of Thomas 
Jefferson fails to carry conviction to any adherent of the doctrine 
of State rights, surely such adherent will not question the author- 
ity of John C. Calhoun, the most profound and logical expounder 
of the Constitution as related to that doctrine. 

When Mr. Calhoun was Secretary of State under President 
Tyler, he addressed a letter on June 28, 1844, to Mr. Wheaton, 
then American minister to Prussia, in which he used the follow- 
ing language: 

The treaty-making power has indeed been regarded to be so compre- 
hensive as to embrace, with few exceptions, all questions that can pos- 
sibly arise between ourselves and other nations, and which can only be 


adjusted by their mutual consent, whether the sub matter be com- 
p: among the delegated or reserved powers, woot 


The framers of our Constitution have not deserved the praise 
heaped upon them by historians and statesmen if a defect should 
now be discovered in that document which compels us to refuse 
cooperation in the greatest organized movement ever undertaken 
for the welfare of mankind. They made no such blunder, and we 
wear no such shackles. 


OUR TREATY WITH PANAMA. 


Following up the general objection as to the unconstitutionality 
of the treaty and the league, the critics specify by alleging 
that we have no constitutional right to stand sponsor for the 
liberty or independence of any foreign nation, and that such 
action would be without precedent. 

In answer, let us look to the record. 

On November 18, 1903, Hon. John Hay, our Secretary of State, 
signed a convention with the Republic of Panama for the con- 
struction of the ship canal; on February 23, 1904, ratification was 
advised by the Senate, and on February 26, 1904, proclamation of 
the treaty was duly made. The very first article of that treaty 
reads as follows: 

The United States guarantees, and will maintain, the independence of 
the Republic of Panama. 

If we had the constitutional power to guarantee the independ- 
ence of Panama, why have we not the same power to cooperate 
with other leading nations of the world to guarantee the inde- 
pendence of Belgium and Poland and other members of the 
league? Evidently it is not a question of power but of policy. 


THE LEAGUE AND AMERICANISM. 


But the point about which the enemies of the league seem to 
concentrate their heaviest artillery is article 10, which reads as 
follows: 

The members of the league undertake to ee N and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing politi- 
cal independence of all members of the league. In case of any such ag 
gression, or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression, the 
peanas shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 


We are told by some of these objectors that such a covenant 
is un-American ; that it is a surrender of American sovereignty ; 
and that no red-blooded American should submit to it, and so 
forth. And one excited alarmist in the Senate has sworn an 
oath that he would not vote for the treaty even though Christ 
himself should approve it. 


ROOSEVELT FAVORED ARTICLE 10, 


In the midst of these direful forebodings we can derive some 
comfort at least by turning to the words of a man whose red- 
blooded Americanism no one can doubt, and whose standard, 
ever in the front of the battle like the white plume of Navarre, 
was the political rallying point for millions of his devoted coun- 


men. 

When President Roosevelt had been awarded the Nobel peace 
prize for his great service in bringing about the peace of Ports- 
mouth, between Russia and Japan, and had returned from his 
trip to Africa, and was making his triumphal journey through 
Europe, he went to Christiania, Norway, to receive his distin- 
guished honor in formal manner from: the hands of the Nobel 
peace committee. 

The date was May 5,1910. His audience was the world. The 
occasion was one that will be ever memorable in history. The 
opportunity called for the best of truth and wisdom that was 
in the heart and head of this orator-statesman from America. 
He rose to the situation then, full of pure patriotism and free of 
petty partisanship. 

1 made two carefully prepared addresses. 
us: 


In the end I firmly believe that some method will be devised by which 
the people of the world as a whole will be able to insure peace as it can 
not now be insured. 

How soon that end will come I do not know; it may be far distant, 
and until it does come I think that while we should give all the support 
that we can to any possible feasible scheme for quickly bringing about 
such a state of — yof we should meanwhile do the more practicable, 
though less sensatio things. 

Let us advance step by step; let us, for example, endeavor to increase 
the number of arbitration treaties and enlarge the methods for obtain- 
Above all, = 57 5 ve to awaken the ee 


In one he spoke 


There we heard him appeniing to the conscience of the world, 
as we so often heard him appeal to the conscience of America. 

In his other address he was even more definite in its appli- 
cation to present world conditions, and said: 


Finally, it would be a master stroke if these t powers bent on 

ce would form a league of peace, not only to Keep e peace among 
themeel ves, but to prevent by force, if necessary, its being broken by 
others, 
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After reading those brave words let no American who believed 
in Roosevelt consent to striking out article 10 from the league 
of nations. We might well charge that article 10 was para- 
phrased from the speech of this great American. 

ROOSEVELT FORETELLS THE COMING OF WILSON. 

But again, and chiefly, as if touched with the spirit of 
prophecy, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

an one ae now, — ower et * 3 
9 which sincerely desire heace and have no thought themselves of 
eee might at first be only to secure peace within certain 
Son ear 15 2 2 — NE . sod 9 
3 for all time, and his title to the gratitude of mankind. 

It is no reflection on Mr. Roosevelt for us of this day to suggest 
that perhaps he thought it possible sufficient years were left to 
him to win again the Presidency of the United States, and from 
that vantage point of power realize in himself his vision of that 
coming statesman. 

Fate dashed his hopes. Death closed his eyes upon that en- 
trancing prospect. But his prophecy was fulfilled in Woodrow 
Wilson, the veritable man he foretold, who has, indeed, “ earned 
his place in history for all time and his title to the gratitude of 


mankind.” 
< WX. H. FLEMING: 
AUGUSTA, GA., July 2, 1919. 
ALSATIAN POTASH. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
copy of the magazine called“ Victory—An Illustrated Magazine 
of Franco-American Relations,” and I ask that a short article 
contained in it on Alsatian products be printed in the RECORD, 
for the information of the Senate. 

I do not know how many Senators here have been importuned 
by their farmer constituents to do something in relation to the 
present situation as to the price of potash; but at the present 
time the farmers are compelled to pay an exceedingly high price 
for potash. I understand that there is an embargo against 
Alsatian potash, formerly German potash, now under the control 
of France, and it has been stated that the price of potash has 
been inordinately high on account of this embargo. The state- 
ment has also been made that France could not supply us with 
potash for several years. ‘This article gives certain facts and 
contradicts the impression which has been gained that potash 
could not be imported from France. If something could be done 
to satisfy the industry here in America and at the same time 
release this potash for importation, the farmers of the country 
would be greatly benefited. 

I ask unanimous consent that this article be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in order'that those interested in the sub- 
ject may be informed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
article being printed, but I wish to ask the Senator what he 
means by “something being done” for the producers of potash 
here? Does he mean that he wants a duty placed upon the 
importation of potash, so as to make it more expensive to the 
farmers than it otherwise would be? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No. I want the embargo at the 
present time placed upon the importation of potash by the War 
Trade Board taken off. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that that has been done. 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The embargo has been raised. At least, I 
saw a publication in the Washington Post the other day to that 
effect. I do not know—nobody can believe anything he sees in 
u newspaper, necessarily—but if not done it soon will be, and 
if any request of ours will help to do it, all the better, of course. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I will say to the Senator that I 
have requested not only the War Trade Board but the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to do something in the matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, my information is that the 
Senator from Mississippi is in error about potash being taken 
off the embargo list. I think it is included in the embargo. 

Mr. LODGH. It certainly is. So are dyestuffs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; so are dyestuffs. I think the Senator 
from New Jersey is entirely right. We ought to take that em- 
bargo off and let the foreign potash come in. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It states that dyestuffs from Germany and 
‚potash from Saxony were not released from the embargo, but 
‘the Alsatian potash was. I may be mistaken. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If the Senator from Mississippi 
will read the article, he will ascertain that the principal supply 
of potash will come from Alsace; and, if the embargo is lifted, 
our farmers in this country, instead of paying $170 a ton for 
potash, which they need for the production of their crops, will 
be paying $50 or $60 a ton. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. When was that article written? 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. July, 1919, this month. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the date of publication; but when 
was it written? Does the Senator know? 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am inclined to think it was written about 
the close of the war. But whether that is true or not, the reso- 
lution can not do any harm. It is of the utmost importance to 
the cotton planters very much more than anybody else, because 
they use more potash in proportion to hydrogen and other fer- 
tilizers than do almost any other producers of plants. 

Mr. SMOOT. Potash is to be discussed in the near future 
in the House of Representatives. If there is any duty placed 
upon it, it must originate there. I am not going to object to this 
article going in the Recorp; but I wish to say that the farmers 
may be able to buy potash a little cheaper if the embargo is lifted 
and the importation allowed to come into this country free of 
duty until the American industry is destroyed that has been 
established in the production of potash in this country. But 
after that happens I do not know whether they will be able to 
buy it for any less than they are buying it to-day or not. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish I really thought there has 
been a potash industry successfully established in this country. 
I am looking for the facts. I hope it has been done, but I am 
a little afraid it has not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator it has been success- 
fully established; I have not any doubt of it; and if an embargo 
were placed on potash importations I think within the next 
12 months there would be potash produced in this country suffi- 
cient for its needs, I have not the time, I will say to the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The prices which the producers of 
poem we are talking about are asking to be paid are exor- 

tant. 

Mr. SMOOT. That came about because of the fact that the 
war was on, and every country wanted unusual quantities. of 
potash for munition purposes. They required the potash, and it 
made no difference what price the producer asked, it was paid. 
But that is not what the American producer is expecting in the 
future. The American producers expect to make a business of 
it in this country and to produce potash sufficient for the needs 
of the country, and if we allow them a fair chance I have no 
doubt they will produce it at a fair price. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I merely wish to sug- 
gest to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], with 
reference to the first resolution which he introduced, that if 
the Senate is going to inquire particularly into the high cost of 
all the articles which we are now consuming, we will have 
nothing much to do but that. The price of coal is high because 
every basic element that enters into the cost of coal is high. 
Wages have been increased. The price of steel has been very 
largely increased. Everything that the coal producer has to 
buy has largely increased in cost, but more particularly wages 
have increased, The same thing has happened with: reference 
to coal that has happened with reference to cotton, cotton oil, 
and with reference to everything the farmer produces. I am 
quite sure the Senator has no objection if investigation is to be 
made along these lines that it should include the entire subject 
of the high cost of living at this particular time and not one 
particular subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing in the 
Recorp the article referred to by the Senator from New Jersey? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


(From Victory for July, 1919.) 
“ALSATIAN POTASH. 


“Since the signing of the armistice it seems that a campaign 
has been carried on in America against the importation of potash 
from Alsace. This campaign is of more or less German origin, 
although some of its leaders maintain that we must not deal 
with Germany, and others that American industry would suffer; 
finally some say that France would not have enough potash for 
home consumption if we permitted its importation. 

“A quick survey of the question will show that the real situa- 
tion is quite different from that which is presented in certain 
American newspapers. 


“7T.—Potash industry in America. 
“BEFORE THE WAR—GERMAN IMPORTS. 


“The potash industry began in the United States in 1914. Be- 
fore that date Germany was the chief potash-producing country, 
In 1913 the Kalis Syndicate had extracted, from the Stassfurt 
mines alone, 11,800,000 tons of crude salts and had manufactured 
1,650,000 tons of concentrated salts. When the war came the 
cessation of the importation of potash was a great blow to 
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America, which, before the war, had made use of a fleet of 250 
steamships for the sole purpose of importing potash from Ger- 
many. 

“In view of the fact that the price of potash rose to 2,000 and 
2,500 francs a ton for chloride of potassium, as compared with a 
former price of 195 francs, American business men realized how 
hard it was to have to depend upon the outside world for essen- 
tial procucts. 

Before the war the amount of potash used in the United 
States was as follows: In 1910, 244,900 tons; in 1912, 216,000 
tons; in 1913, 231,000 tons. 

“Every year about 220,000 tons were used in agriculture and 
10,000 tons in chemical industries. This potash was furnished 
almost entirely by Germany, and the value of imports in 1913 
reached $18,073,685. In 1914 only 207,000 tons were imported; 
in 1915 the amount dropped to 134,000 tons. 

“ DURING THE WAR—AMERICAN PRODUCTION. 


“During the war the production of American potash amounted 
in 1916 io 33,739 short tons; in 1917 to 126,961 short tons; in 
1918 to 192,587 short tons. It was obtained from different 
sources—from the salt waters of Searles Lake, from California, 
and from the lakes of Nebraska; also from the dust of cement 
furnaces and from seaweed along the Pacific coast. Some have 
even attempted to produce potash as a by-product in beet-sugar 
refining. One company, the Oxnard Sugar Factory, manufac- 
tured 100 tons in this way in 1918. 

“All these processes, however, are very costly and were only 
developed in consequence of the practically entire suppression of 
imports; in 1917 imports amounted only to 8,100 tons, sources 
being as follows: Russia, 17 per cent; Chili, 17 per cent; Eng- 
land, 15 per cent; Italy, 10 per cent; Japan, 14 per cent; other 
countries, 82 per cent. 

“ The importation of potash from France was very small before 
the war and fell from 1,000 tons, worth $84,400 in 1914, to 83 
tons, worth $5,200 in 1915. 

“PRESENT SITUATION AND FUTURE NEEDS. 


“Since the signing of the armistice, because of the drop in 
price of potash, certain American processes of manufacture have 
been abandoned. It was due to this that two companies failed— 
the Diamond Match Co. and the Hercules Powder Co., both of 
whom extracted potash from seaweed and sea wrack, 

II. Actual conditions in the German potash industry. 


“Germany, in spite of the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, remains, 
because of the importance of the Stassfurt mines, a formidable 
opponent. 

Pe th December, 1918, the Minister of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton gave out that ‘even under the most favorable conditions 
it would be impossible to obtain French potash in the United 
States before June 1. This statement, which can easily be ex- 
plained by the change in régime of the Alsace-Lorraine mines, 
was exaggerated by the Germans, and on January 17 a dispatch 
of the Associated Press announced that because of the needs of 
France no authorization for importing Alsatian potash into the 
United States could be obtained for two or three years at least. 
This statement is not based upon facts. 

Besides, the manufacturers of the State of Nebraska tried to 
put an obstacle in the way of shipments of 500,000 to 600,000 tons 
of potash which were to have been sent to the United States in 
the ships that returned from France. 

“The total German production of 1917 was 1,004,285 tons, as 
compared with 1,110,274 tons in 1914; however, the loss of the 
Alsatian mines will reduce these figures. On the other hand, 
German consumption has enormously increased. Germany, 
therefore, will not be able to export any potash unless she 
greatly increases the production of the Stassfurt Basin, which, 
before the war, was already being worked to its full extent, 

“ TII.—The Alsatian Basin. 

In 1869 rock salt was discovered at Dornach, near Mulhau- 
sen; however, it was not until 35 years later, in 1904, that three 
Alsatians formed a company to develop the resources of sea coal 
and petroleum in the valley of Nonnenbruch. Rock salt was 
discovered at a depth of 358 meters; then, at 645 and 725 meters, 
two layers that were recognized as being potash. 

“ Finally, this potash bed was found to extend over approxi- 
mately 200 square kilometers, mostly under the forest of Non- 
nenbruch, northwest of Mulhausen. 

“Its depth varies from 500 meters in the south to 800 meters 
in the north. According to calculations based upon these investi- 
gations, the entire bed includes 1,472,000,000 tons of useful prod- 
ucts, of which at least 300,000,000 tons are pure potash. These 
mines cover an area extending from the foothills of the Vosges to 
Mulhausen, Cerny, and Soulz. 

“The Industrial Society of Mulhausen has figured that the 
lower layer of potash covers 172,000,000 square meters and the 
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upper layer 84,000,000 square meters—in a word, that the total 
production would amount to nearly 70,000,000,000 francs, 

“The Alsatian salts are greatly superior in quality to those of 
Stassfurt ; the latter need to be put through an expensive process 
in order to separate the chloride of potassium from the chloride 
of magnesium. The Alsatian mineral contains no magnesium. 
It is necessary merely to crush the mineral when it comes from 
the mines in order to obtain salts for agriculture. 

“The consumption of potash salt in France will undoubtedly 
increase in the future, and the development of the Alsace-Lor- 
raine potash beds will permit France to play an important rôle 
among potash-exporting countries. 

In 1914 the output of the Alsace-Lorraine beds was more 
than 40,000 tons, and this was far from representing the possible 
output, for the Germans did not wish to make Alsace-Lorraine a 
serious competitor of the Stassfurt mines. ‘Thus the owners of 
the latter mines succeeded in reducing the Alsatian output to a 
minimum and to keep prices high by this means. 

“German propaganda in the United States has attempted to 
spread the idea that France would be opposed to the export of 
Alsatian potash, especially to the United States. 


“IV.—France offers to ship potash to the United States. 


Because of all the facts above mentioned, the idea prevails 
in the United States that France refuses to allow the exportation 
of potash. This idea is false. A telegram from President Wil- 
son, dated April 28, announces that ‘ France offers to ship potash 
to the United States’ under conditions favorable to America, 
where the price of potash has risen six times as high as that 
paid for German potash before the war, 

In 1916 a representative of the American Potash Syndicate 
maintained that the price of potash, extracted from the lakes of 
Nebraska, could advantageously compete with prices of German 
potash in America before the war. He tried to prove that potash 
sold at from $20 to $40 a ton. But a recent statement of potash , 
producers shows that the real price is double this, or four times 
the price of Alsatian potash that was sent to Rotterdam. 

“Therefore, for 10 years the United States has sustained 
an enormous loss in order to encourage the development of 
potash in America; and for 4 years this industry has been 
allowed to develop freely, without competition, under shelter of a 
protecting tariff. Capital has easily been procured to build 
factories, but most of them have failed. More than 100 licenses 
have been taken out, but none has had real commercial value. 

“The French Government is considering sending Alsatian 
potash by boat, via Rouen to Havre; moreover, they contemplate 
sending a qualified Alsatian representative to organize sales 
upon arrangement with American business houses, 

“V.—Concluston, 

“Alsatian potash imported to the United States will, there- 
fore, be three times less expensive than that produced here. 
Unless the price of American potash is greatly reduced (which is 
hardly likely) it will be profitable to only a small number of 
producers to prohibit the importation of the Alsatian product. 
To do so would be contrary to the interests of agriculturists, 
farmers, and general consumers; in a word, to practically the 
entire population of the United States, since the fall in price of 
articles of primary importance, such as cotton, fruits, cereals, 
tobacco, potatoes, etc., depends upon the abundance of crops. 

“In closing we may state that the exportation of Alsatian 
potash is one of the means that will permit France to pay for a 
part of the articles she receives from America, and that in this 
way it will stimulate the foreign commerce of the United States.” 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, I haye a very short article, 
written by Frederic R. Coudert, the very worthy son of a very 
noble sire. The article is entitled “'The League Basis for a 
Beer World System.” I request that it be inserted in the 

ECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. It is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tue LEAGUE BASIS ron A BETTER WORLD SYSTEM, 
(By Frederic R. Coudert.) 


[The following clear and brief outline of reasons why the people of 
the United States should support the plan for a league of nations now 
before the Paris conference is contributed to this magazine by an au- 
thority of recognized international distinction. ] 


40 J. 


The league is the result of the logie of events rather than of 
the will of statesmen or of the theories of political philosophers. 
Nationalism, in many respects a beneficent principle, is also in 
many cases a disruptive force. It succeeded to and replaced 
those traditions of European unity embodied in the concept of 
the Roman Imperium. The national movement slowly develop- 
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ing through the eighteenth century and breaking out with fury 
during the French Revolution, led, like the Reformation, to a 
quarter of a century of war. Present conditions in Europe are 
calculated to lead to indefinite warfare in the attempt to realize 
national aspirations. Such warfare can only be avoided by co- 
operative action upon the part of the great nations. Necessary 
self-interest at a time of continuing peril dictates a permanent 
league of nations as in similar fashion the temporary union of 
free democratic peoples was essential to save civilization from 
the assault of Prussianism. 
I. 


“The instinet of peoples the world over understands this 
necessity. Two powerful forces or ideas are at work—that 
which makes for national self-consciousness and that which aims 
at a wider organization of humanity. They are the two great 
dynamic forces of world politics to-day. Nationality must be 
recognized and its rights asserted and maintained not by an ap- 
peal to force but to the association of nations which, having 
recognized in principle the justice of those claims, is now creat- 
ing a mechanism for overcoming the difficulties incident to their 
just application. 

III. 


The league of nations has been injured by its more enthusi- 
astic adherents who, in declaring that it will end war and in- 
augurate the millennium, play into the hands of its enemies. 

“ What it can do and will do is to adopt federation as a work- 
ing principle under which the nations may maintain their na- 
tional existence without necessary recourse to war. This prin- 
ciple has made America what it is; its application can alone save 
Europe from an indefinite vista of conflict. 


SIV 


“The pivot upon which the league of nations must mainly re- 
volve is the solidarity of the English-speaking Commonwealths. 
With France we will always have close, sympathetic, cooperative 
relations. No greater task devolves upon the American citizen 
to-day than to strive for good fellowship with those who have 
the same language, the same common law, kindred institutions, 
a common consciousness of right and wrong, and whose combined 
power in men and resources could defy militant aggression from 
1 any combination of powers seeking world domination by 

orce. 
wys 


The United States can not live and, in fact, never has lived in 
isolation. The Seven Years’ War, as well as those wars incident 
to the French Revolution and Napoleon, involved the American 
Colonies and the American Nation. That we can be indifferent 
to nothing which threatens world strife the war has proved. 
Our undivided duty is to work for the Federal principle and its 
practical application, through methods which will ever grow by 
practice and experience more efficient. 


“Thus the success of the league of nations already existent 
will depend most largely upon American opinion. It is the duty 
of all interested in bringing about a better world system to edu- 
cate that opinion and to create a ‘state of mind’ favorable to 
international cooperation. In order that this may be effected, 
partisanship must be eliminated, superficial objections answered, 
erroneous ideas of national sovereignty, mostly ‘made in Ger- 
many,’ put aside, and moral and intellectual approval of the 
Nation marshaled behind its President spokesman in the superb 
and inspiring attempt in applying the federative principle on a 
world scale to bring about a better system and a firmer founda- 
tion for international law and morality. The doctrine of sov- 
ereignty was never carried so far as by the Prussian State; it 
defeated its own end. 

y VII. 

“The draft approved by the conference at Versailles for the 
constitution of a league of nations embodies the best attainable 
in the present condition of opinion. 

“1. It provides for a permanent organization always ready to 
function. 

2. It makes provision for a taboo or ‘ outlawry ' of any nation 
refusing to abide its decision. 

“3. It furnishes machinery for solving one of the world’s funda- 
mental difficulties—to wit, the exploitation of undeveloped 

ples. 

“4, The difference between the proposed plan and the mere op- 
portunity for arbitration afforded by The Hague Conference is, 
of course, fundamental. The latter assists the established prac- 
tices of arbitration and aims at some codification of interna- 
tional law, while the proposed league institutes a new world 
order designed to correct the inherent disruptive tendencies 
inevitable in the system of theoretical, sovereign, independent, 
unrelated nations, 


“5. Above all, it places preponderant power in the hands of the 
world’s great democracies and gives to France, the United 
States, Great Britain, and Italy an influence which can always 
be decisive against predatory power under whatever fornis dis- 
guised. The agreed plan marks a capital event in history and 
furnishes a basis for infinite development toward international 
cooperation and the marshaling of material and moral force 
behind law. World opinion is at last given an organ of expres- 
sion. The part of America in bringing about this result is one 
for just patriotic congratulation. 

“6. The Monroe doctrine announced to the world that the 
United States would protect the integrity of South American 
States against foreign aggression. The league extends that 
principle of protection to all nations. The rights of the United 
States are not impaired; the guaranties of the States of South 
America are strengthened. It is a misapprehension of the mean- 
ing of the Monroe doctrine to believe it endangered by the pro- 
posed plan. 

“President Monroe defined his own doctrine as follows: 


“ We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations exist- 
ing between the United States and those (Euro an) powers, to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their part to extend their 


system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of any European 
wer we have not interfered and shaH not interfere. But with the 


overnments who have declared their independence and maintained it, 
and whose independence we have, on great consideration and on just prin- 
ciples, acknowledged; we could not view any: interposition for the pur- 
pose of suppressing them, or controlling any other manner their 
destiny, by any Euro power, in any other ght than as a manifes- 
tation of an unfrien disposition toward the United States. 


One of the latest official exponents of the doctrine, President 
Theodore Roosevelt, so defined it: 


“The Monroe doctrine should be the cardinal feature of the foreign 
policy of all the nations in the two Americas, as it is of the United 

tates, * è è The Monroe doctrine is a declaration that there must 
be no territorial 1 by any non-American power at the 
expense of any American power on American soll. It is in no wise in- 
tended as hostile to any nation in the Old World. Still less is it 
intended to give cover to mr 5 Dy one New World power at the 
expense of any other. It is ply a P, and a long step, toward 
ass the universal yoana of tbe world by securing the possibility 
of Domena peace on this hemisphere, During the past century other 
influences have established the ence and the independence of 
the smaller States of Europe. hrough the Monroe doctrine we hope 
to be able to safeguard like independence and secure like permanence 
for the lesser among the New World nations. 


vie know of no more completely adequate or satisfactory defi- 
nition. 

“Senator Root has lucidly defined the now traditional doc- 
trine, as follows: 


It is the substance of the thing to which the Nation holds, and 
that is and always has been, that the safety of the United States de- 
mands that American territory shall remain American. 

The Monroe doctrine does not assert or imply or involve any right 
on the part of the United States to impair or control the independent 
sovereignty of any American State. he declaration of Monroe was 
that the rights and interests of the United States were involved in 
maintaining a condition, and the condition to be maintained was the 
independence of all the American countries. We frequently 
see statements that the doctrine has been changed or enlarged; that 


there is a new or different doctrine since Monroe’s time. hey are 
mistaken. There has been no change. One apparent extension of the 
statement of Monroe was made by President Polk, * * > Al asser- 


tions to the contrary notwithstanding, there has been no other change 
or enlargement of Monroe's doctrine since it was first promulgated. 

7. Those who oppose a league in principle are, in large part, 
the men who obstructed America’s entrance into the World War 
on the theory of ‘isolation’ or unconcern with the affairs of 
other nations; a theory never true to the facts and absurd in 
this century, in which nothing is so impossible to conceive as a 
lotos-eating America ‘careless of mankind.’ The experience of 
the Great War has killed the theory, save in the most parochial- 
minded. This is no time for ‘little Americans.’ 

“8. On the other hand, there are those in and out of the 
Senate who, while honestly favoring a league of nations, at- 
tack the proposed plan upon the ground that it would require 
the sending of American troops to take part in Europe's strug- 
gles. While this appears to us a parochial view overlooking 
changed world conditions, which necessitate action on the part 
of America to maintain peace in a world which modern methods 
of transportation have made comparatively small, we think 
that an extension of the very valuable plan of mandatory con- 
trol would meet the objection, as far as it has any foundation, 
by dividing the world into four zones, one of which would be 
the Western Hemisphere, in which the United States, acting 
in accordance with the league’s mandate, could intervene when 
anarchic or other conditions threatened world peace. The 
United States, as in the case of the Philippines, has never 
hesitated in its willingness to give an account of its political 
stewardship. 

“9. Inaction would be fatal. Some means to solve pending 
problems must be found. The mass of mankind ardently desires 


something that may save civilization from war or anarchy. 
Leaders of opinion can not be dumb to the clamor of world 
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The present propesed constitution of a league of 
nations, with slight modifications not inconsistent with its 
announced principles and with a revision clarifying some of its 
clauses, would be the greatest advance yet made by mankind 
on the long, cruel road from the reign of force and fraud toward 
that of law and peace.” 


anguish. 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up the bill (H. R. 7348) making appropriations for sundry 
civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920, and for other pu 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with and that it be read for 
amendments only. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think I ought to say that 
the only changes In the former bill are to one part of one sec- 
tion. One change simply strikes out $6,000,000 and inserts 
$8,000,000, on page 43, and the other change strikes out, on the 
same page, the item in which the original members of the Fed- 
eral Board were included with others in the limitation of sala- 
ries. Those are the only two changes that occur in the bill as 
it was originally passed through both bodies. 

I have been asked a number of questions regarding the 
amounts made available for the vocational educational problem 
altogether. I desire to say that to this $8,000,000 may be added 
the $6,000,000 passed in the special bill which came from the 
Committee on Education and Labor. There was also $8,500,000, 
or a little more, for the current year provided for in the original 
bill and its amendments providing for the educational rehabili- 
tation problem, and there is $5,500,000 in the Army bill. So 
the whole amount passed at this time and available for the cur- 
rent year is $23,000,000. 

The veto of the President was based upon something like 
4,000 soldiers now under care of this agency and 4,000 more who 
will have to be taken on, and he asked for an addition of 
$2,000,000. The House has provided even more than that— 
$14,000,000 more, carried in the two bills. 

As to the limitation of salaries, I have here a list of the 
changes that have been made. Several Members of the House 
have told me that the Vocational Board is entirely satisfied with 
the list as finally arranged, and that will be shown by reading 
the printed report of the hearings. While it provides very liber- 
ally for 288 in place of 307, starting at $6,000 and the lowest 
man getting $2,500, yet there is saved in this list $94,080. The 
288 men will get from $2,500 to $6,000 and there is no limit 
as to how many they may employ under $2,500 per annum. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I did not quite understand the 
Senator. Do I understand his position to be that there is no 
limitation upon the amount that may be utilized of this appro- 
priation for the payment of employees and no limit upon the 
number of employees? 

Mr. WARREN. The limit is as I stated. The balance of it is, 
of course, subject to the judgment and determination of the 
board as to how many, if any, they shall employ. They have 
at present employed, as I understand it and as the evidence 
seems to show, 307, but they felt that they could cut that number 
to 288. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is very difficult to hear what the 
Senator says, and I am very much interested in his statement. 

Mr. WARREN. I was saying that they have employed 307 
men, whose total salaries amount to $941,580. The list was 
gone over at the hearings and the secretary of the board has 
assured me that this schedule of 288 men has been accepted by 
the board as satisfactory. All the 288 men receive salaries of 
$2,500 or more, and the necessary employment of additional 
men can be made at figures less than $2,500 each. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Appropriations Committee 
decided that they would offer no amendment to the bill, and the 
bill as now reported is the bill as it passed the House. I want 
to take just a short time of the Senate to discuss some features 
of the bill, particularly the appropriation that has been referred 
to by the chairman of the committee. 

The chairman is correct in saying that there has been appro- 
priated with the amount carried in the pending bill $28,000,000 
to cover all the activities of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, both in the direct appropriation for that board and 
the appropriation through the Army appropriation bill. I want 
to say in the beginning that this $23,000,000 is not going to be 
sufficient to pay the expenses that will be incurred the coming 
year. We might just as well know it now as later in the year, 


Mr, THOMAS. May I ask the Senator right there what his 
estimate of the deficiency will be? 

Mr. SMOOT. The estimate by the officials of the bureau is 
that there will be $11,000,000 deficiency. 

Mr. THOMAS. I suppose it is safe to assume it will be a 
good deal more than that. ; 

AMOO, I have no doubt at all in my mind but what it 
wW. X 

So far as the object of the legislation is concerned, nobody 
can find fault with it. If the money was to be expended in a 
way that no criticism could be offered of it, and if it were ex- 
pended primarily for the soldier himself, I doubt whether a soul 
would utter a word of objection. But if the reports are true 
that come to me, Mr. President, this bill is not altogether a bill 
for the rehabilitation of soldiers. It is also a bill intended to 
rehabilitate superannuated professors and school-teachers from 
one end of the country to the other. The proposed organization 
on July 1, 1919, was as the chairman of the committee sald 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly» 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does the Senator mean that they are 
to be rehabilitated financially under the terms of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I mean. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If the Senator will pardon me, if 
he means that incompetent, broken-down teachers are to be 
e at good salaries, I think the Senator is mistaken 
abou 

Mr. SMOOT. If I am informed correctly, a great many of 
these teachers are now here in the District of Columbia await- 
ing the passage of the bill, and if I am informed correctly 
there have been letters sent to all the States of the Union 
asking for a list of teachers that they can get who are not em- 
ployed at this time, who could be used in this service. I have 
not seen those letters, but I am told by a man who has been 
interested in this legislation that that is the case, and that they 
have a great number of them in the District of Columbia now 
waiting to be employed as soon as the President signs this bill. 

Mr. KENYON. May I ask the Senator who sent the letters? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator would know just as much 
about who sent them out as I would. 

Mr. KENYON. Would it be Dr. Prosser? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say whether he signed the letters or 
not, but the Senator knows himself that there have been letters 
sent throughout the country asking for such information. 

Mr. KENYON. I heard the Senator from Utah say that, and 
he is generally correct, and, of course, I would be inclined to 
accept his statement at this time, but I would like to bring out 
who is accused of doing that and find out about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not seen the letters, but I have been 
told they were sent out by a man who has been interested in 
the advancement of this legislation. 

Mr. President, it is true that in the organization as proposed 
on July 1, 1919, there were to be 307 employees receiving 
salaries all the way from $2,500 to $10,000. I have the list 
showing the number of employees comprising the 307 and the 
compensation to be paid to each grade. 

The committee in the House took this question up and agreed, 
as I am informed, with the officials of the bureau to a reorgan- 
ization as reported in this bill, and the number receiving above 
$2,500 has been cut from 307 to 288. There is no limit in this 
bill as to the number of teachers who can be employed at 
$2,475——_ 

Mr. THOMAS. Or $2,499? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, or $2,499, as the Senator suggests. The 
sky is the only limit. Of all the legislative bills that have been 
presented to Congress that open the door wide to pay any 
salary below $2,500 out of a lump-sum appropriation, this bill 
and its companions are the limit. There is no particular 
amount named that shall be paid for salaries. It can all be 
paid for salaries under this appropriation. No amount is set 
aside for the expenses. All is to be paid out of one lump sum, to 
be handled exactly in the way that the officials of the bureau 
may desire. Prof. Branch, of Chicago, III., the head of the 
Branch School of Engineers at Chicago, was in Washington 
when this bill was under consideration before. Prof. Branch 
was one of the men at the first meeting in Washington at the 
time Dr. Prosser arranged for the meeting of certain profes- 
sors throughout the country for the purpose of proposing this 
legislation. 

Prof. Branch tells me that at that meeting the program was 
mapped out and certain schools of the country selected where 
this education should take place, and it was agreed at that 
meeting, he informs me, that the schools should receive their 
proportion of the soldiers based upon their ability to handle 
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them or the room that they might have to accommodate them. 
The professor came to Washington a short time ago, pro- 
testing against the agreement not being carried out. I asked 
hinr in what way, and he said that the Branch School of En- 
gineers, of Chicago, III., up to that time had not had one 
soldier assigned to it; and, on the other hand, Dr. Prosser 
assigned to the school in which he was interested, namely, the 
Dunwoody Institute, in Minnesota, nearly 4,000 soldiers. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Did Prof. Branch make that state- 
ment to the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; he made that statement to me. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then I have very little confidence in 
anything that he says. 

Mr. SMOOT. Prof. Branch told me that he had offered to 
take students at $15 per month and that Dr. Prosser was 
charging $50 a month for every soldier. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. If the Senator is sure of his facts it is a 
very serious charge. I had heard those charges around the 
“apitol — 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked Prof. Branch to go to see you at 9.30 
o'clock one morning and tell his story to you. 

Mr. KENYON. He did spend an hour and a half with me, 
and then I followed the story up, because it was a shocking 
thing to me that such a thing should go on. Does the Senator 
understand that Dr. Prosser, on this statement of Mr, Branch 
or any other information the Senator has, had these men in 
the Dunwoody Institute after he became connected with the 
Vocational Board? 

Mr. SMOOT. Prof. Branch did not tell me what time they 
began assigning to his school, and therefore I can not say. I 
am not going to say anything except just what Prof. Branch 
told me. 

Mr. KENYON. I know, but these are pretty serious charges 
against a man like Dr. Prosser, and if they are true, Dr. Prosser 
ought to go. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. As I understand the facts, if the Senator will 
allow me to state them 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I shall be glad to have the Senator 
state them. 

Mr. KENYON. Before Dr. Prosser became a member of the 
board at all there were some 4,000 soldiers who had been sent to 
the Dunwoody Institute at different times for training—that is, 
for different kinds of positions with the Army. That was done 
by that institution, which is an endowed institution in Minne- 
sota. Since that time and up to the present time I have a list 
of men who are at the Dunwoody Institute. The Senator from 
Georgia has one. At this time there are 44, and there is no such 
charge as $50 a month made. The Senator from Georgia and 
myself, who do not stand for graft any more than anybody else, 
called these men and talked to them, I had heard of the Bliss 
Institute having received $50 a month for tuition, which seemed 
to me to be an outrageous proposition. I have not yet sub- 
stantiated that, but the contracts were made to pay for these 
soldiers’ training on the basis of just what the institution 
charges others. The Senator, I am sure, is mistaken. I know 
the Senator is so fair that he would not want to make a charge 
against a man holding the important public position that Dr. 
Prosser does, with a clean life and character, reflecting upon 
him as it does, if it is not true, 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. The Senator knows me well enough 
to be sure of the fact I would not do that. 

Mr. KENYON. Ido. Upon what does the Senator base his 
statement that $50 a month was paid in this Dunwoody Insti- 
tute? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said Prof. Branch told me, and I think he 
told the Senator, too. If he did not, he did not tell him all he 
toldme. He said that there was $50 a month charged in the Dun- 
woody Institute for every man who was sent to that institution. 
He also said that he had offered, and was ready, to take the 
same men or the same number of men into his institution for 
$15 a month. 


Mr. KENYON. He did, and I think Mr. Branch ought to 
have some of these men. 
respect. But he did not know that the $50 a month was 
charged. It is just like all these other rumors that float around, 
distorting people’s characters. When I pinned him down to 
whether er not he knew, he said that he did not know, and I 
say it is not true. 

Mr, SMOOT. He stated to me that he did know it, and he 
said they were getting $50 a month, 


I do not like the situation in that 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
ting himself in the attitude of a man who states one thing that 
is absolutely false and is not to be believed in anything he says. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state my object in speaking about the 
matter. I do not want this board to start out with any such 
proposition as one of the men who was instrumental in provid- 


Again he discredited himself by put- 


ing for this very legislation said that it started with. I would 
not say a word to blacken the character of a single soul on 
earth; I know what false reports mean to men; but here was a 
man who attended the very first meeting, who was asked to 
attend that meeting here in Washington, and did so, and the pro- 
gram was mapped out, the policy was adopted of selecting where 
the soldiers should be sent, and every detail was agreed to be- 
spies before they came to Congress to ask for this legis- 
ation. 

If Prof. Branch has made statements such as I say he has, and 
I am quite sure the Senator from Iowa feels positive that he 
made the statements to me, he should not haye a soldier sent to 
his institute if the statements are untrue. 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. I do not want to see the Senator do any in- 
justice to his informant. I think if we had taken him and pinned 
him right down to whether he knew this to be true, he would 
have stated that he did not, but he had heard it, as the Senator 
has heard it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is wrong there, because I stood 
in the Senate hallway and listened to him, and I asked him to go 
to Mr. Goop, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House, and tell him the story he had told me, as the question 
was then to come before the Senate in the sundry civil appropri- 
ation bill, the bill that finally passed Congress on the Ist day 
of July. I asked him, “Am I at liberty to use this infòrma- 
tion?” He said, “ Yes.” And not only that, but he expressed an 
earnest desire that hearings should be had, and stated that he 
was perfectly willing to appear before a committee of the Senate 
and testify to these things, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, that raises a straight question 
of veracity. The Senator is a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations. So am I. Why not bring this man before the 
committee, and bring Dr. Prosser before the committee? This is 
a question of fact that is susceptible of proof. The information 
furnished me by the board is as follows: 

Tuition for regular courses is free to residents of Minnesota. 

Entrance fee, $3. 

When necessary to arrange a special course for a man or group of men 
because of their peculiar handicap or lack of previous preparation, 50 
cents per day may be paid until such time as a man is qualified to enter 
upon a ar course offered by the institute. 

Tuition rate for men outside the State varies from $15 to $20 per 
month, depending wholly on course. 

If Mr. Branch is going around stating that Mr. Prosser is 
placing men in an institution with which he has becn connected, 
and with which he has a nominal connection now, at $50 a 
month tuition, that is a mighty serious charge. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what it is. 

Mr. KENYON. And if it is true, I should say that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, if he can, ought to request Mr. 
Prosser to resign. If it is not true, then the gentleman who 
makes these accusations ought to come here or before a com- 
mittee and say that he has been mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I said before, I think that 
if Mr. Branch has made these statements, and they are not 
true, his institution should not be used in any way for the 
rehabilitation of our soldiers. I will go that far. 

Mr. KENYON. If Mr. Branch makes the charges, let him 
come in and prove them, and “ prove up or shut up” when he 
is assailing the character of a man like Dr. Prosser. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Iowa is right. But, 
Mr. President, we can not wait for the passage of this bill upon 
that account. That can be done hereafter. 

Mr. KENYON. I want to ask the Senator if he really be- 
lieves now in his heart that these men were sent to the Dun- 
woody Institute when there are only 44 of them now, instead 
of 4,000? There have not been 5,200 in training at any time; 
so it is a perfectly ridiculous statement that 4,000 of them were 
receiving this training at Dunwoody Institute. Does he really 
believe that these men have been sent up there, and have paid 
$50 a month? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, after what the Senator from 
Iowa has stated, I have my grave doubts of it; and I want the 
Senator from Iowa to understand that I have never yet made 
a statement in this connection based on my own knowledge. 
I took particular pains to say to the Senate that I was telling 
the Senate just what Prof. Branch had told me, and I was very 
anxious that he should tell Mr. Goop, of the House, and Mr. 
Kenyon, of the Senate, just what he told me. 
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Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I want to say that I was very 
much impressed with his appearance and candor and intellectu- 
ality, and what he said about his school; and I am satisfied 
now that what he meant to convey to the Senator and to me 
was that he had heard that this had been done, but that he was 
in no sense stating it as a fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that he told me 
this: He said, “It is nothing more or less than paying $35 a 
month more to Dr. Prosser’s institution than all the other 
institutions in this country would charge.” If that is not a 
positive statement of what was being done, I do not know 
what could be. I shall be delighted to learn that it is not 
true, and I do not say that it is true, nor do I claim that it is 
true; but I do claim that that is what Prof. Branch told me in 
relation to this matter. 

Now, Mr. President, I want the Congress to understand and 
the people of this country to understand that there will be 
many, many a scheme and many a steal inaugurated in the 
name of the American soldier. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, why does the Senator put 
that in the future? It is being done now, it has been done 
ever since the armistice, and it will continue to be done as 
long as a single soldier of the American Expeditionary Forces 
is on this earth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I accept the correction, because the Senator 
from Colorado is correct. Every faddist in the United States, 
every schemer who can think of some kind of a proposition to 
get dollars out of the Treasury of the United States, is trying 
to bolster it up by the statement that it is for the benefit of 
the American soldier who fought the battles of our country in 
a foreign land. Nobody lives who would do more than I to 
take care of the soldier. In my opinion nobody would object 
to an appropriation for his relief; but I have seen so many 
schemes started with the evident purpose of helping the man 
that starts them, based upon a statement that it was for the 
recognition of the service of the soldiers of our country, that I 
am getting suspicious of claims coming under that guise or dis- 
guise. 

I am not going to object to this appropriation; but I want 
to say, as I said in the beginning, that this appropriation is 
not going to be sufficient to carry on the work for the coming 
year. If the work is carried on with no graft attached to it, 
in the spirit in which Congress acts in making the appropria- 
tion, there is not an American citizen that would object to it. 

I doubt whether it would be wise now to send this bill back 
to the House. I doubt whether it would be wisdom to under- 
take at this time to make an appropriation for the personnel 
of the bureau, as is done in the case of nearly all of the dif- 
ferent departments of the Government, but if there were time 
to do so it would be the very height of wisdom, and then make 
certain appropriations for certain purposes, and then, when 
reports come to Congress, find out just how the money was 
expended. The trouble is with these lump-sum appropriations. 
When we find that there are being paid by the Government, 
at some of these bureaus, salaries as high as $15,000 out of a 
lump sum, with no report made to Congress, we ought to stop it. 

I say now, Mr. President, as I said before, that we are not 
going to reduce the number of Goyernment employees in the 
District of Columbia until the Appropriations Committee refuses 
to give the money. That is the only way in which it will be 
done. Why, do you realize that in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s report that I picked up just this morning I find that there 
were added to the employees in the District of Columbia from 
June 1 to June 28 four thousand five hundred and odd em- 
ployees, and during that same time there were separated from 
the service 3,381 employees, or an increase of 1,119 in the num- 
ber of employees in the District of Columbia from June 1 to 
June 28 of this year? We all thought that just as soon as the 
war was over some of these departments, at least, would begin 
to reduce their forces. 

I know it is too late to do anything with the appropriations 
for the present fiscal year; but I want to say that I shall object 
to any further appropriation bills passing this body unless there 
is some authority that will show why the appropriations should 
be made. Unless there is a reduction in the number of employees 
in the District, I for one shall insist that the appropriations be 
cut, irrespective of what the department officials say. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, 

Mr, KING. Is any investigation being made by any of the 
committees for the purpose of ascertaining the character of 
services rendered by the employees, and the necessity for a 

reduction, or the reason why a reduction is not being made in 
the clerical forces of the Government in the Distriet of Columbia? 
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Mr. SMOOT. None that I know of. 

Mr. KING, Will the Senator pardon me while I call atten- 
tion to a card which I have recently received? I have had 
perhaps 50 similar letters and cards from employees in the 
Government service. I received this one on the 10th of the 
present month from a relative of one of the employees in a 
Government department. A portion of the card is as follows: 

The n referred to worked her firs 
Nineteenth and B NW., and flea 900— . 

Then there is a blank space, meaning, I suppose, papers 
expecting to do better the next day. Before the close of the first da 
several of the young men working there in the same department took 
Berra them g e Sis ties , niet 9c 
day. You should pension thom: young men. It would avs office rent 8 

This is one of the letters or cards of the same character, 
which I think many of the Senators are receiving, showing the 
incompetent service which is being rendered, and showing that 
in many of the departments there are people hanging on, doing 
nothing, and preventing those who have an inclination to do an 
honest day's work from performing their service. Something 
ought to be done to rid these departments of the thousands of 
incompetent, inefficient, and unnecessary employees. 

Mr. SMOOT. If our Efficiency Bureau had the power given 
them to go into all the departments without the consent of the 
heads of the departments, and then had power to put their 
recommendations into force, I have not any doubt but that we 
could get rid of a third of the employees in the District of Co- 
Jumbia. I receive letters every day from the employees of the 
departments. I received one this morning. I am not going to 
er it. It is a long one, but, among other things, it said in the 
etter : 

Employees in different divisions all told the same story, that they 
had nothing to do for days at a time, and that their rs came 


to them and told them to write letters to their friends, or do anything 
to keep up the appearance of being busy. 


I am not going to take the time of the Senate to read the 
whole letter, but I do claim that we are not going to separate 
the employees in the District of Columbia from the Government 
service as long as we appropriate money to pay them. 

Mr. President, I have said what I have for the very purpose of 
bringing this matter to the attention of the board itself; I want 
to say frankly to the Senator from Iowa that after what has been 
said, and the statements that have been made, even were they 
true, I do not believe the board would now continue such actions 
in the future. I hope and trust that there is nothing in the re- 
ports; but I considered it of enough importance to bring to the 
attention of Congress, so that if there was any truth whatever 
in the reports the board would see that that condition was cor- 
rected and rectified; and that, I have confidence, will be done. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. . Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield the floor. 

Mr. KENYON. I rose to ask a question, but I can say what I 
had in mind in just a minute. It is in reply to the question 
raised by the Senator from Utah. 

I am generally in such thorough accord with the Senator from 
Utah on these propositions of dispensing with the services of 
unnecessary clerks, and all these matters, that I do not like to 
disagree with him now. I do not think we disagree on anything 
except what are the facts. If they are the facts as the Senator 
states them, I can agree with him. 

I want to say about this proposition of.rehabilitation pro- 
fessors that the Senator speaks of, and that they have sent 
out through the country letters to bring all of the professors 
here or to different places and put them on the pay roll, that 
the facts of that matter are just these: When they saw the 
tremendous amount of work they were to have under this 
larger number of soldiers they did ask then for the months of 
July and August—that was the limit of the employment—to 
register at their different offices around the country professors 
who could be used for this particular work. I will say to the 
Senator that it was merely a temporary employment. That 
is all there is to that story of bringing in all the professors 
and school-teachers in this country for rehabilitation work; 
and they did not get anybody. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I should like to state to the Senator that I 
have received communications from a number of professors 
and executive officers in institutions of learning throughout 
the United States, who state fhat they would be very glad to 
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operate within their own States and discharge any duty that 
this board may require that they should perform within their 
States, for nothing. They want to make contribution toward 


the work of rehabilitating the soldier, and they would be only 


too glad to aid in every possible way in their own States with- 
out charging anything whatever. 

Mr. KENYON. I will say to the Senator that especially in 
New York and New Jersey has that been true. There have been 
a great many dollar-a-year men helping in this work. 

Mr. KING. Oh, if the Senator will pardon me, many of the 
State universities and State schools will care for some of these 
soldiers who are to be rehabilitated; and the universities and 
colleges within the States and other schools within the States 
will be very glad to aid and will not charge anything for 
their services. The difficulty has been, or rather the reason 
why more have not offered their services, that the idea has 
gone out that Dr. Prosser and those associated with him were 
building up a great Federal machine here, and they were 
paying high salaries, and they did not want anybody within 
the States who would not separate themselves entirely from 
their State activities and give their undivided time and atten- 
tion to the Government and come here and be under the 
direction of Dr. Prosser and his assistants, so that they could 
be sent throughout the country on a sort of ambulatory mis- 
sion. I am sure that if they would utilize in the States the 
services of the educational men within the States they would 
get a far better service than they will get now and it would 
not cost the Government as much as the present plan will cost. 

Mr. KENYON. They have been doing that. All I want to 
do further is to place in the Rrcorp a copy of a letter from 
Dr. Prosser to the Senator from IIlinois [Mr. McCormick] 
explaining the Dunwoody Institute matter. I think it will 
clear up the entire matter; and I think his other statement 
clears up the professorship matter that we have heard so much 
about. 

I am in agreement with the Senator, however, that there 
are probably too many employees; and I wish there were some 
way in all of those departments in which the number of em- 
ployees could be cut down. I will join the Senator in any kind 
of a move in that direction. 

I ask unanimous consent that this letter may be placed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

JuLy 3, 1919. 
Hon. MEDILL McCormick, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator McCormick: Having been honored with a call 
from your secretary, Mr. Hansen, wanting certain facts, it gives me 
pleasure to furnish you the following information as to the training 
of disabled soldiers by the Federal Board for Vocational Education at 
Dunwoody Institute, nneapolis, and in Chicago, III. 

When the war broke, I was director at Dunwoody, co to Wash- 
ington on leave of absence to become director of the Fed Board for 
Vocational Education under the vocational educational law approved 
Februa 23, 1917. By the vocational rehabilitation act, approved 
Jone 27. 1918, the . catina and placement in N of dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, and marines was also given to board, and I 
have been responsible, as director, for this new work as well. 
at an early date to return to Dunwoody. 

The Federal board is using more than 500 institutions in this coun- 
try for the training of disabled men in agriculture, commerce, and the 
trades and indus „ as well as shops, offices, and farms. A list of 
these institutions as of June 1 is sen on pages 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the 
Vocational Summary for May, 1919, attached hereto. 

These institutions are approved before being used by the central 
ofice on the recommendation of the superintendent of training and 
the chief of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. Information is 
gathered about the school. A personal inspection is also made by some 
representative of the board. Practically all the proposals to use a 
88 are made by the district vocational officer for the district in 
which the school is located, and approved unless there is reason for 
disapproval by the central office. U the ps age for the nse of 
schon in ne — and Minneapolis distriets have been made by 
the dis 0 È 

Eighteen schools and plants are being used by the Minneapolis dis- 
trict, as shown on pages 3 and 5 of the Vocational Summary attached, 
the disabled men sent them from the States of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, and Montana. The training work for each district is 
carried on largely in the district office city where the work can be care- 
fully supervised by the a ts of the board. 

Dunwoody is one of these 18 schools recommended by the district 
office and approved by this office. It is a private philanthropic insti- 
tution giving training for about 20 different trades and industries 
and has an equipment in plants and buildings worth about $1.000.000 
and an endowment of more than $5.000,000. It admits all disabled 
Minnesota men to regular classes free of charge and only 
actual cost for special classes. Since it can not, under the terms of 
the will of the founder, admit nonresidents of the State free of charge, 
the actual cost of their instruction is paid. 

The records of this office show the following facts regarding the 
number of disabled men in training at Dunwoody on July 1, 1919: 
Number of men in regular courses at Dunwoody Institute to date.. 41 

(Of this number, 7 have discontinued the course.) 

Number of men taking electrical courses — 

(These are included in the number given on the second line.) 


I expect 
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cal work related to telephone industry 
cal courses 


DS 
Oxyacetylene weldin; 
pe mechani 8 
Building construction 
Prin 


Building construction and drafting. 
SI po oe re N 
Number of receiving-station cases 


SUMMARY OF MEN AT DUNWOODY. 
Regular courses 
Receiving-station courses 


SE ES Sey SS eS ee bE 


Tete 24S as, 
Include in the nbove are: 


The whole matter of the use of this school was frankly discussed with 
the standing committee of the board at the start, as I anticipated that 
some person with a grievance, real or imaginary, would raise the question 
sooner or later. It was for us to use the school, since it is the 
only industrial and trade school with proper facilities for this task in 
the four States of the district. We could not punish the disabled man 
because the director had been connected with itt 

I am informed that Mr. Branch, president of an electrical school at 
Chicago, has charged that, using my official position here to the advan- 
tage of Dunw „ more th: 4000 disabled soldiers have been trained 
there. Surely is a mistake, as the total number of men who have 
been placed in training from the start of the work in 48 States and 500 
institutions was apprestnately 4.200 up to July 1, 1919. As I pointed 
out above, 110 of these are in training at Dunwoody, of whom 4 have 


Sf. thin connection i may be interest 

n s connection ma e interesting to show the numbers of dis- 

abled men in training in other institutions for the trades and — — — A 

Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cineinnati — 181 
we NG Wr OTN a a as 110 

Franklin Fh ROE OT Be eo NEES EAE OS SES — 

Georgia Tech, Atlanta a 

Dunwoody, Minneapolis 


Rankin, St. Louis 


ible that Mr. Branch has reference to the training done b 

Dunw during the war of enlisted or drafted soldiers 7 rTIR tor 
mechanical and technical ponon in the Army and Navy. These were 
not disabled men, but soldiers preparing for service across seas, sent 
to the institute by the War or Navy Departments for training under the 
same contract made with at least a hundred other similar institutions 
in the country. Dunw trained upward of 8,000 men for mechanical 
and techni service in y or Navy, of whom about half were for 
each service. 

The first arrangements were made with the Navy b 
while I was still at the school. From June until January, 1917, the 
institute paid from its own funds as a patriotic contribution about 
$100,000 for the instruction of sailors nt marines barracked for the 
purpose at Minneapolis, for which it has not and does not expect to re- 
ces s —— of —— e a ae Government. Beginning January 

ments o ors and marines were trained at Dunwoody at a 
55 : 
co ee on lucation and special training began its 
work of training “mechanics and technicians for the military 8 
Dunwoody was one of the schools approved by the War Department 
committee. Its dealings were entirely with Mr. H. W. Kavel, the acting 
direetor of Dunwoody, and contracts were made by him with the com- 
mittee directly. I might say, in passing, that in carrying out these 
contracts the school lost not less than $50,000 in addition, which it re- 
gards as a patriotic contribution. 

The n ity for the use of schools for this purpose was urged in 
every possible way by the Federal board on the Secretary of War, and 
a general plan for it prescribed to him, which was adopted as a basis 
for the work of the committee on education and special training. 

At the outset the plan was for the Federal board to have charge of 
the inspection and supervision of the training under the committee. At 
the very outset, however, serious differences of opinion about policies 
and procedure caused the withdrawal of the Federal board with entire 
good will from the work of the War Department committee before any 
soldiers had been sent to an institution for training. At the request of 
the committee the Federal board detailed some of its agents to ins 
about 40 institutions, one of which was Dunwoody, and rt their 
findings to the committee. This represents the total connection of the 
board and, therefore, of myself with this matter. 

Mr. Branch was very active and very much interested in this matter 
when a conference was held by the board here in Washington with heads 
of institutions from all over the country to learn whether the plans 
proposed by the board to the Secretary of War were feasible. Inasmuch 
as we had nothing to do with the 7 tea of schools and severed our 
connection with the committee wit a month after the plan was 
launched, I have had no general knowledge, in a busy life, as to which 
schools were used, nor ve I known whether or not Mr. Branch's 
school was 

Now as to the facts regarding the use of Chicago and Illinois schools 
for disabled men. A glance at page 2 of the attached vocational sum- 
mary will show these schools as recommended for use by Mr. Sylvester, 
the district officer at 8 and approved by this office. e total 
number of men in training in the city of Chicago on July 1 was 241. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Branch's school] is an electrical school, you will doubt- 
less be interested in knowing that only four disabled men are training 
there for electricians and for electrical engineering, as follows: Armour 
1; Commercial School of Trades, 1; Lewis Institute, 1; Lane 
Technology, 1. % 

Mr. Hamilton, the superintendent of training at this office, who has 
charge of the approval of schools, is absent from the city. When he 


me in June, 1917, 
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returns I shall ask him to provide for you a statement as to his deci- 
sion concerning Mr. Branch’s school and the reason therefor. 

May I not assure you in closing that so far as I know no person 
connected with this board is in any way prejudiced a t either Mr. 
Branch or his school. Personally my relations with him have always 
been cordial and friendly, As we can not, however, place students 
in every institution, we must make a decision as between institutions in 
the exercise of our duty and responsibility to disabled men. You are at 
liberty soe use eg letter in any way you see fi 

Jery truly, yours, 
7 La Director. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Iowa, in all fairness to Prof. Branch, that it was not he 
that told me of the letters that were sent broadcast throughout 
the country asking for professors who could enter this service. 
That came to me from a man who is here in the District, and, 
as I am informed, knew of all the letters that were being 
sent out. 

Mr. KENYON. But has the Senator any of those letters? 
I have asked the Board for Vocational Training to send me some 
of those letters, so that I might put them in the Recorp. Their 
statement, made to me not over 10 minutes ago, is that they 
are merely temporary matters, lasting only for the months of 
July and August, when they supposed that this work would be 
at its height. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have not the 
letters, as I stated in the beginning, and yesterday morning was 
the first I had heard of them; and, as I say to the Senator, the 
information came to me from a party who said that he knew of 
the letters and called my attention to them. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am very much grati- 
fied that the President vetoed this bill and gave us an oppor- 
tunity to right what I think was a serious wrong in the bill as 
it was passed, so far as it treated the question of giving a chance 
for rehabilitation by vocational training to wounded or injured 
soldiers. There were severely wounded, according to the rec- 
ords, about 80,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there for 
just a moment? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is due Congressman Goop to make 
this statement: 

Congressman Goop and I met Dr. Prosser and two other of 
his associates in the Marble Room when the former bill was 
under consideration, and I heard Congressman Goop say to Dr. 
Prosser that with the amount of money that they had on hand, 
and the statement that was made by him that they had sufficient 
to pay the July expenses, he thought that the $6,000,000 provided 
in the other bill was sufficient; but if it was not sufficient, he 
would promise Dr. Prosser that, as far as he was concerned as 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the House, he 
would see that the money was furnished in due time. 

I wanted to say that, because I am quite sure that Mr. Goop 
felt, just as I felt, that the bill was satisfactory to Dr. Prosser 
in the way that it was originally passed, with that understand- 
ing; but afterwards the question of the limitation of salaries 
came up, and now, as I understand, that is the rgason why objec- 
tion was made to it more than the amount appropriated. I think 
the Senator from Georgia knows that if the appropriation made 
was not sufficient it would have been taken care of. F 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I understood perfectly when the bill 
was in the Senate that the appropriation which it carried was 
not sufficient to do the work. The Senate committee, however, 
kad stricken out altogether the limitation placed by the House 
committee upon the salaries to be paid. At that time I called 
the attention of the Senate to a letter I had received from the 
Secretary of Commerce, with a swegested plan for a limitation 
of salaries substantially higher than those in the House bill; 
but as the Senate committee had stricken out entirely the provi- 
sion with reference to the limitation of salaries, and as it pro- 
vided enough to go on at present, I made no objection to the 
Senate bill, although I stated at the time that, of course, it did 
not carry enough money for the work, but it would do until fur- 
ther legislation might be passed. The radical defect was that 
when we went to conference the House provision limiting salaries 
was restored, and with that provision nearly one-half of the force 
of instructors and experts necessarily would have resigned—a 
force that, in my opinion, was doing splendid work. 

Mr. President, as I have just stated, there were, in round 
numbers, 80,000 soldiers reported severely wounded and total 
casualties of something like 240,000. 

I believe it the duty—and it should be the pleasure—of those 
of us who did not go to the front, who stayed at home, safe 
and sound, to tax ourselves enough to make these men who 
have lost their arms and lost their legs and been otherwise 
physically injured financially whole so far as we can possibly 
do so. I believe that in the case of the man who has lost his 
leg or his arm and who was making $150 a month or $200 a 


month before we ought to be glad to pay him all his financial 
loss. I never have been much in favor of service pensions. 


If the man gets out sound, I think he ought to receive his 


compensation in connection with his discharge; but whether 
he volunteered to go to the front, or whether by draft we sent 
him to the front, he did the fighting for those of us who were 
here at home. We should find real pleasure to make up to 
the injured his loss of earning capacity caused by his injury. 
I feel that these 243,000 men ought to receive from us willingly 
a sum which will put them where they can live or earn or be 
compensated by their Government to the extent of their finan- 
cial loss as a result of their injury. 

The railroad company is liable to its employee who is 
injured in its service to the extent of his injury. I do not say 
there is a legal liability on the Government, but I say there is 
a moral liability, and it ought to be a pleasure to follow the 
policy of making these injured men financially sound. 

Mr. President, accepting that as a basis for my discussion 
of this subject, I come to the question of the effort by the Gov- 
ernment, through the expenditure of money, to fit these injured 
men again to take their place in labor, in occupations—not 
perhaps the old place, perhaps a new one—but to fit them, so 
far as college instruction or other instruction can do so, to 
take a place where they can again make what they made before 
their injuries were received. 

It was with that in view that I had the pleasure of presenting 
to the Senate at the Sixty-fifth Congress a bill to provide voca- 
tional rehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled 
soldiers and sailors discharged from the military and naval forces 
of the United States. The Senate of the United States, after a 
three-day debate, on a roll call, had no Senator who failed to sup- 
port the bill. It was unanimously passed. Why, it was not only 
right, it was sound economically. It was sound economically 
because if we spend two or three thousand dollars a man to fit 
him to return to occupation so that he can earn as much as he did 
before, it is a much less sum that we would be called on to pay 
if we kept up his salary permanently. He perhaps was a man 
making $1,500 to $2,000 or from $1,000 to $2,000 a year. If he is 
left without special training, his earning capacity may be practi- 
cally gone; but if we spend $3,000 to fit him again to earn $1,000 
to $2,000 a year it is an economic saving, according to my view of 
the responsibility of his Government for his loss. What is 
wrong with that? It is an economic saving to the country be- 
cause we are fitting a man who otherwise might do nothing to 
be a producer and a substantial and useful citizen. Over and 
above that, we bring back into his life the joy of not being depend- 
ent upon charity, of not being dependent upon his Government to 
compensate him year by year for his loss. We bring back into 
his life the joy and privilege of doing for himself, of being 
still capable of earning for himself and perhaps for his wife and 
his children a support. 

Mr. President, when I consider the problem of vocational 
rehabilitation, I can not be patient with suggestions of extreme, 
narrow economy. I do not believe anywhere that money should 
be wasted. But the experience of the countries involved in the 
war, even before we entered the war, demonstrated the fact 
that men with physical injuries, ofttimes unable to pursue their 
former occupation, by special training, by special instruction, 
have been fitted in many, many instances to again earn a com- 
petency even larger than that which they earned before. A 
fairly well-educated farm laborer loses his arm or his leg or 
is injured otherwise physically so that active physical labor 
ean no longer be performed by him. He goes to the agricultural 
college, and in a two-year course is taught and becomes capable 
of doing a higher order of work than he ever did before and 
producing more than he did before. I mention this as one of 
many lines in which the physically defective may receive train- 
ing which will fit him for profitable occupation. 

Mr. President, to give such instruction, to give such aid to the 
injured soldiers is a splendid contribution upon the part of this 
country, a splendid use of money, lessening our real liability to 
them and adding greatly to their value as citizens and their op- 
portunities for happy lives. 

I think this work will cost a good deal of money. We have 
now 13,757 injured soldiers who have been approved for train- 
ing by the central office. We have 5,200 now in training. We 
have 8,577 approved, who are going forward at once, and in a 
few days there will be 13,757 in training. One hundred and 
forty-seven thousand one hundred and nineteen have been 
reached by the representatives of the Federal board and have 
been informed of their rights; 98,779 are under supervision, 
and efforts are being made to classify and assign them. Sup- 
pose it costs $1,400 or $1,500 a year to give to one of these men 
his training and to fit him to go back into active occupation, 
we should not be disturbed about the cost. 
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The Canadian Government undertook to erect buildings and 
carry its injured soldiers into schools organized and built ex- 
pressly for the purpose. A much wiser policy was embodied in 
our bill. It was the policy to distribute them to existing 
mentaos retaining them as near to their homes as prac- 

cable. 

It has been charged that there was some arrangement looking 
toward the schools to which the soldiers would be distributed 
agreed upon before the rehabilitation bill was introduced, and 
the inference has been drawn that this was to aid favored insti- 
tutions. I will state to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] 
what, if it is investigated, will be found to be the truth upon 
this subject. The question which confronted those of us study- 
ing the problem was, Shall we undertake to build schools as 
Canada did or can we find institutions already in existence 
prepared to do the work of training the injured soldiers? 

A number of men not connected now with the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, but educators and physicians, studied 
the work of a number of schools and colleges to see if the 
soldiers could be taken care of without establishing or building 
new institutions, not allotting the soldiers at the time to the 
schools, not distributing them then to any institutions, but to 
find out whether there were institutions already in existence 
that could meet with some added work the responsibility 
which was to be placed upon them if selected to train the 
injured soldiers. That is the whole of it, magnified and mis- 
represented into the statement that it was a scheme to give 
money to these particular institutions. The plan adopted was 
a wise one. I went over it with these men before I introduced 
the bill. I discussed it with teachers and college professors 
and men who were not connected with the Federal board to 
determine whether it was safe to provide in the bill that the 
money was not to be used to erect new institutions. That was 
the real object, but it is very easy to take a fact and repeat 
it once or twice and get a false impression about it. I am 
personally acquainted with the efforts that were made before I 
introduced the bill to find out whether institutions existed that 
could meet the demand. 

With reference to the soldiers sent to the Dunwoody Institute 
in Minnesota by the Vocational Board, I do not think any con- 
siderable number are there. My memoranda does not show 
n hundred already placed in Dunwoody. I have a statement 
here of the manner in which they are paid. If they are from 
Minnesota and have no special instruction, as I understand it, 
the Minnesota students go to the school free of tuition; and 
most of those who are there are from Minnesota. If they have 
special instruction, that costs not to exceed 50 cents a day. I 
have a copy of the letter written by Dr. Prosser to the gov- 
ernor of the institute before scholars were assigned to it, 
stating that he could not consent to more thah 50 cents a day 
being required as a hasis, and $20 a month was the limit. 
For students coming from other States, where the institute 
was not obliged to receive them, the Government was to pay 
tuition of from $15 to $20 a month, according to the character 
of the work and the expense put upon the institution in the 
matter of tuition. y 

The grand total is: Residents of Minnesota, 82; outsiders, 32; 
actually assigned, contracts pending, and contracts not yet re- 
ceived at the central office, July 13, 114 men for the Dunwoody 
Iustitute. 

This shows how easy it is to misunderstand and misrepre- 
sent. It is hard to repeat a thing just as it is told you, even 
if you try to do so, and with a little feeling on the subject it is 
easy to magnify, and repetition transforms a situation from 
what it was into something which it never was, 

I wish to say that I will be glad to join the chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor in calling for a list of every 
man employed in this work by the Vocational Board. I am 
deeply interested in this work. I am deeply interested in it for 
the good it will do, and then I am deeply interested in it be- 
cause it is a measure I helped promote, and I wish to see it 
conducted absolutely clean, and I believe it will be. I wish 
every dollar that is expended spent solely for the good of the 
soldiers for whom it is to be used. I will join in this work the 
able chairman of the Committee on Education and Labor, who 
succeeded me in that position last March. As he always helped 
me while I was chairman, I am determined to return the service, 
and help him as chairman in every way within my power. 

Mr. KENYON. I thank the Senator. I hope I may be as the 
Senator was, for the Senator was always right, and I hope I 
may be as right as the Senator was and merit his aid. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. The Senator from Iowa and I agree 
on practically everything that has been done for several years 
past, and I think we were both right. 

Mr. President, I hope this bill will pass as the House has 
sent it to us. I do not want Senators to be frightened by the 


fact that this rehabilitation work will cost money. What I 
want them to do is to understand that if we rehabilitate these 
soldiers we will be meeting a liability that we ought otherwise 
to provide for year by year in appropriations far greater than 
any figures that the rehabilitation will cost. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President I offer the following notice in 
regard to the pending bill, which I ask to have read. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the notice. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Notice is hereby gi that under Rule XL of the Standing Rul f 
the Senate, I shail to-morrow, July 19, 1919, or on the firet Se slative 
sé after to-day when the Senate may be in session, move, when the 
bill 4H. R. a, n for 1 f civil expenses of 
the Government for the year ending June 80, 1920, and for other 
rat is before the Senate, to suspend subdivisions 2 and 3 of Rule 
XVI of the greene p Rules of the Senate, prohibiting the adding of 
new items of appropriation and prohibiting the proposing of general legis- 
lation on any general appropriation bill, for the purpose o 1 an 
amendment in the form of a new section to the said U. R. 7343 making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June „ 1920, and for other purposes, which said 
proposed amendment in the nature of a new section is as follows: 

o resume and prosecute work on projects and units thereof under 
the reclamation act, stopped during the war, and to begin and prosecute 
existing projects and units thereof which are practically ready for 
1 to be immediately avallable, and to be expended under the 

rms and conditions of the reclamation act, except that in the matter of 
Sporne a preference shall be given to discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, $50,000,000. 

Mr. FALL, Mr. President, I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. Amend, by adding after the figures “ $1,- 
730,000,” in line 21 of the bill, the following proviso: 

Provided, That the status of peace between the former Imperial Ger- 
man Government and the United States of America being declared to 
exist, no part of said sum shall be used in enforcing the provisions of 
section 3 of the act of October 6, 1917, known as the trading-with-the- 
enemy act, as amended. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, it does seem to me 
that this bill ought to be passed without adding anything to it. 
The chairman of the committee, of course, is in charge of the bill, 
and his judgment is better than mine. If we are to begin modi- 
fying other features of the bill it will be difficult to stop. This 
money is needed at once, is it not? Are we not running on it 
now? 

Mr. WARREN. It should haye been passed before the 1st 
day of July. We are running without the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. We are running without funds since 
the Ist of July. 

Mr. FALL. It is not my fault. s 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is not the Senator's fault, but it 
might be if we add such an amendment to the bill, however 
meritorious it may be. y 

Mr. FALL. I have not injected an amendment into the bill 
until this moment. I have taken up no time whatsoever in dis- 
cussing it. I have been somewhat in sympathy with the Senator 
from Georgia, who has devoted a good deal of time when it 
was here before and now to discussing it. This is simply a 
limitation upon an appropriation. That is all it is. 

Mr. KENYON. I understood, though I may be in error, it 
states that pence has been declared between Germany and the 
United States? 

Mr. FALL. No; it is simply a recognition of the status as 
a reason for the limitation upon the pay of United States 
marshals. 

Mr. KENYON. I am not going to object to it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harding McCumber Shields 
Chamberlain Harris MeKellar Smith, Ariz, 
Colt Harrison Moses Smith, Ga. 
Culberson Henderson Myers Smith, Md. 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Nelson Smoot 

Dial Johnson, S. Dak. New Spencer 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Norris Stanley 

Fall Kellogg Nugent Sutherland 
Fernald Kenyon Overman Swanson 
France King Page Trammell 
Frelinghuysen Kirby Pittman Underwood 
Gay Knox Poindexter Walsh, Mass, 
Gerry La Follette Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Hale Lenroot Reed Warren sė 


Mr. KIRBY. I announce the unavoidable absence of tha 
Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr, KENDRICK ], and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoB- 
INSON] on official business. 

Mr. DIAL. I announce the absence of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Smrru] on account of illness in his family. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am not out of 
sympathy with the object sought to be accomplished by the 
Senator from New Mexico, but I think it would be unfortunate 
to involve this bill, which ought to pass at once, with anything 
else. So I make the point of order that the amendment is gen- 
eral legislation’ offered on an appropriation bill; and, if the 
Chair will permit me, I will state the reason why I insist that it 
is general legislation. 8 

The trading-with-the-enemy act fixed the time of the procla- 
mation of the President as the time when peace shall be re- 
stored. The amendment proposes to substitute, I think, the 
declaration of Congress as the time of the termination of*the 
war in place of the time fixed in the trading-with-the-enemy act. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia, pos- 
sibly, is unaware of the fact that the trading-with-the-enemy act 
is permanent legislation that has been on the statute books of 
this country in one form or another since 1798, and during the 
present conditions the Congress of the United States in its wis- 
dom saw fit to enact legislation along that line. 

The trading-with-the-enemy act is itself permanent legislation 
which is inyoked or coming in force automatically whenever this 
country is at war. The original act was placed upon our statute 
books during the status of war, which was never declared, be- 
tween France and the United States of America. Section 3 of 
the trading-with-the-enemy act, which is the section referred to 
in the proposed amendment, simply makes it unlawful— 

(a) For any person in the United States, except with the license of 
the President, granted to such person, or to e enemy, or ally of 
enemy, as provided in this act, to trade, or attempt to trade, ie ar 

That is permanent legislation which in one form or another 
we keep on our statute books, so that if war arises it is not 
necessary to reenact the legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Let me ask the Senator, Is there a 
provision in the amendment limiting it to the termination of 
the war by the proclamation by the President? 

Mr. FALL. There are other provisions of the act, such, for 
instance, as the provision with reference to the Alien Property 
Custodian, which, when the President declares the war to have 
ended, become inoperative. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. Has this subject received consideration at the 
hands of the Foreign Relations Committee, of which the Senator 
is a member? If so, did not the committee act adversely upon 
the suggestion of the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FALL. I made a statement in the Senate immediately 
after the action or nonaction—it was not action—by the Foreign 
Relations Committee, in which I stated that I had assurances 
that the resolution would be reported out within a day or two. 
At that time Germany had not yet signed the peace treaty, My 
understanding was that some Senators thought that the resolu- 
tion to which the Senator from Utah refers should not be re- 
ported out until after Germany had signed the treaty, for the 
reason that otherwise I might be accused of giving encourage- 
ment to Germany not to sign the peace treaty. I have not 
brought the resolution up nor attempted to bring it up since. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit another inquiry? 

Mr. FALL. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. In view of the fact that the matter is still before 
the committee and has received consideration at its hands, and 
in view of the further fact that Germany has signed the treaty 
and the committee will undoubtedly act very promptly one way 
or the other upon the resolution, does not the Senator from New 
Mexico think it would be somewhat of a discourtesy for us now 
to take it out of the hands of the committee? 

Mr. FALL. The Senator may possess a very much finer and 
keener sense of courtesy than has the Senator from New Mexico. 
If the Senator from New Mexico had entertained any such senti- 
ment he would not have offered this amendment, because the 
Senator does not intend, however ignorantly he may act, to show 
any discourtesy to the Foreign Relations Committee, or any 
‘other committee, or any individual Senator, or to the Senate as 
a whole. 

Mr. President, the status of affairs is simply this, and it might 
just as well be understood once for all: The status of peace 
between the United States and Germany exists, and are you 
afraid to declare it and turn your citizens loose and let them 
trade? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, does the Senator understand 
that the adoption of a resolution declaring that the United 
States is at peace with Germany would in any way control the 
status in Germany as viewed by the German Government? 

Mr. FALL. No; I do not. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Then we would be in a position where we had 
declared ourselves at peace with Germany, with no declaration 
on the part of Germany that she was at peace with the United 
States; would we not? 

Mr. FALL. No; not at all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That was the view I took of it. 

Mr. FALL. I do not think the Senator understands the situa- 
tion. In the first place, Mr. President, there seems to be an idea 
in the minds of a great many people—and I am not surprised 
that the opinion should be entertained by the layman, the ordi- 
nary citizen, who is busy with his engagements and does not 
pay any attention to matters of this kind—I am not at all sur- 
prised that the opinion exists, because of the propaganda which 
has been going on in this country for so long, to the effect that it 
was necessary to force the hand of the Senate of the United 
States, that they should ratify a peace treaty in order that 
peace might exist. The fact is that peace exists and has existed, 
anti it becomes the duty of some one in this country to put it in 
effect, to put it in force; and the signing of a treaty or the 
ratification of the treaty is not the only method by which peace 
is brought about. 

When war ceases peace exists. War is a status. Peace is a 
status. Peace is the ordinary status of the people of the earth. 
War is an extraordinary condition, establishing a status. You 
do not make war by declaring war. You do not make peace by 
declaring peace. You make war by fighting. You make peace 
by ceasing to fight. The rules and regulations under which 
the peoples of the several Governments will continue to act 
after the status has been established are embraced in what is 
known as a treaty of peace, and that is all that we have before us 
to-day and are considering in the Foreign Relations Committee 
now. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. FALL. For a question; yes, sir. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If peace is a question of fact and not of 
declaration, why is the Senator desirous of having a declaration 
on the part of the United States until a joint or contemporaneous 
declaration is made on the part of Gérmany? 

Mr. FALL. Oh, Mr. President, so far as we are concerned 
the Senator is a lawyer—this is municipal legislation, applicable 
to the people, if it is anything, that we are considering here, a 
sundry civil bill; and if this amendment is not subject to the 
point of order, then it is purely legislation affecting the people 
of the United States, and has nothing to do with Germany or 
whether Germany declares the war to cease or not. 

Mr. President, the blockade has been lifted. The different 
nations of the world are trading with Germany. The President 
of the United States, if we can believe the public press, is issuing 
licenses to citizens of the United States enabling them to trade 
with Germany. The papers have informed us of this fact, and 
that those who seek licenses may get them at the proper office. 
If this amendment has any effect whatsoever, it will simply be 
to place all citizens on an equality, so that under a prosecution 
for a violation of section 3 of the trading-with-the-enemy act, 
such a citizen not holding a license issued by the President of 
the United States can offer the amendment itself in justification 
for his act. 

That is the status of the amendment. If it is subject toa 
point of order, let the point be raised and the ruling be had. 
If it is not, let us have a vote. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I have just read the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico; and it 
appears to me that the substance of the amendment is an effort 
by indirection to declare the status existing between this Gov- 
ernment and the Government of Germany, without awaiting the 
usual course of the ratification òf a treaty. It appears to me 
that there can be but one conclusion as to the purpose of the 
amendment. It reads as follows: 

That the status of peace between the former Imperial German Gov- 
ernment and the United States of America being declared to exist, no 
part of said sum shall be used in enforcing the provisions of section 3 
of an act of October 6, 1917, known as the trading-with-the-enemy act, 

Now, of course, if we do not desire further to enforce the pro- 
visions of the trading-with-the-enemy act we have a right to say 
so, and withhold those portions of the appropriation in this bill 
that will probably go to the United States marshals and district 
attorneys; and it might be in order, if it is not new legislation, 
for the Congress to make that limitation. The only criticism 
of that, if that were all that were contained in the body of this 
amendment, would be as to whether or not we desired to con- 
tinue in force the terms of the trading-with-the-enemy act. 

I understand that under Executive orders at the present time 
the trading-with-the-enemy act is not being enforced. There 
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may be some technical orders being issued that it is necessary 
to promulgate in order to comply technically with the terms of 
the act; but there is no real effort to restrict trade under the 
terms of the trading-with-the-enemy act at this time. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. FALL. Unless the terms of section 3 are being complied 
with, then whoever is allowing such trading is violating the 
law of the United States. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I said that probably some technical 
blanket orders are being issued to prevent that; but whilst the 
Senator is on his feet I should like to ask him a question. 
Would he be willing to consent to strike out of his amendment 
these words?— 


That the status of peace between the former Imperial German Govern- 
ment and the United States of America being declared to exist— 


And just let the amendment read as follows: 


~ Provided, That no part of said sum shall be used in enforcing the 
provisions of section 8 of an act of October 6, 1917, known as the 
trading-with-the-enemy act. 

Mr. FALL. Does the Senator ask me that question? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. FALL. I have a little Irish in me, Will the Senator tell 
me whether, in the event I consent to striking out those words, 
he will support the amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; I will support it. 

Mr. FALL. Very well, sir. I have no objection to striking 
them out. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. All right, Mr. President. With that 
modification of the amendment, I have nothing further to say. 
I have no desire to keep the trading-with-the-enemy act on the 
statute books. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. With that modification of the amend- 
ment, I withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. FALL. Of course, I simply desire to say that I am 
anxious to get results, and that I have consented to strike out 
that clause for the purpose of getting results. Any other or 
further purpose I have had has been achieved by offering it as 
it was in the original words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Provided, That no part of said sum shall be used in enforcing the 
provisions of section 3 of an act of October 6, 1917, known as the 
trading-with-the-enemy act, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
adoption of the amendment as modified. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in view of the condition of 
this legislation, I trust that that amendment may not be adopted. 
While fully in sympathy with the movement, yet I am also in 
sympathy with these thousands of men and women who are 
waiting for the compensation due them, and with these estab- 
lishments that are really going ahead without warrant of law, 
us they have been doing for more than half of this month. It 
seems to me necessary that we should at this time pass this bill 
as it has come to us from the House and take up these other 
matters at some later day. 

Therefore I hope the amendment will not be adopted. 

Mr. FALL. Mr. President, I want to say that, of course, the 
Senator from Wyoming is not at all to blame in this matter; 
but, nevertheless, I have been misled into the thought that there 
would be no objection to this proposed amendment if I ac- 
ceded to the suggestion of the Senator from Alabama. Other- 
wise I certainly should have endeavored to secure a vote 
directly upon the question as to whether the Senate of the 
United States, at least, as one body, is ready to declare its 
recognition of the fact that peace exists between this country 
and Germany. Of course now there is no opportunity for me 
to have the voice of the Senate upon that proposition by virtue 
of the fact that I have been, not of course caught in a trap, 
because no one intended to lay any for me—— 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. I want to say to the Senator that I have 
had no conference with the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. FALL. I am sure of that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And so far as I am concerned I am 
perfectly willing to vote for the Senator's amendment, and will 
do so. ` 

Mr. FALL. I am confident that the Senator will; and I was 
simply expressing my very serious regret that the chairman of 
the committee had refrained from expressing himself until 
after the agreement had been reached between the Senator from 
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Alabama and the Senator from Georgia and myself, and I had 
agreed to an amendment of the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is reminded that there was a 
point of order made by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sarrru] 
which was pending and not determined upon and waiting until 
this later consent to change the amendment, 

Mr. FALL, Oh, I am not accusing the Senator 

Mr. NELSON, Mr. President, I want the Senator from New 
Mexico to understand that the Senator from Alabama and the 
Senator from Georgia can not bind the Senate, and that we are 
pa l to adopt this amendment because they have agreed 

n it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

Mr. FALL, I have not undertaken to make any such asser- 
tion nor any such suggestion. The remark of the Senator is 
entirely unwarranted, I was simply expressing my personal 
regret that I had been led into certain action by the suggestion 
of the Senator. I have criticized no Senator whomsoever, and 
the Senator from Minnesota should know from our past asso- 
ciation that he is the last one in this body whom I would 
attempt to criticize in any way. 

Mr. NELSON. I was surprised, Mr. President, at the lan- 
guage of the Senator. He seemed to intimate that this thing 
was settled because of the agreement that had been made. I 
want to say to him that it is not settled for one. There will 
be one vote against it, anyway. 

Mr. FALL. Why, of course; and I want to say that I was 
very much surprised at the attitude and the language of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Minnesota misunderstood me. The Senator from New Mexico 
withdrew his amendment—that part of it which I thought made 
it subject to a point of order. Therefore I withdrew my point 
of order. I still hope that the bill will pass without any 
amendment at all. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I am sorry that the 
Senator from Minnesota seems to think that some of his 
brother Senators have made an agreement that affects him. 
My purpose in rising a moment ago was to combat the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New Mexico as it stood, 
because I believed that the language in the amendment at that 
time involved those very grave questions which affected peace 
conditions in this country; and, believing that they should only 
be considered in the proper way in connection with the treaty, 
I was prepared to resist the amendment on that ground. But 
I wanted to know the attitude of the Senator from New 
Mexico, and I asked him as to whether or not he was trying to 
withhold appropriations from the future carrying on of the 
trading-with-the-enemy act, or whether the main purpose of his 
amendment was to affect the peace status of the country. 
When I asked him if he was willing to strike out those words 
that related to the peace status of the country, he said he was, 
but first asked me if I was willing to support the amendment 
without them, and I said I would; that I was willing to sup- 
port his amendment if it did not affect questions relating to 
peace, 

That conversation was entirely between the Senator from 
New Mexico and myself. Of course, it did not affect anyone 
else in the Senate; and I merely wish to say that, so far as I 
am concerned, the trading-with-the-enemy act was a very use- 
ful piece of legislation when we were in an actual condition 
of war. I expect and hope that within 30 days the treaty of 
peace will be ratified by the United States Senate and a tech- 
nical condition of war will be over, as an actual condition of 
war is over, and therefore I see no reason in the world why 
any money should be wasted in carrying on the trading-with- 
the-enemy act at a time when we have let down the bars for 
the admission of all classes of goods into the enemy country 
to-day. By the terms of the agreement entered into in Paris, 
not waiting for our ratification, the doors are open to Germany 
for the goods and the trade of every nation on the earth, in- 
cluding ourselves. 

Now, I do not believe that the executive branch of the 
Government will use any of this money to further enforce the 
trading-with-the-enemy act, but if that were done it certainly 
would be a waste of public money. Therefore I do not see 
any harm whatever in adopting the proposal of the Senator 
from New Mexico and providing that this money shall not be 
used for that purpose when we do not want it used for the 
purpose, when we are not going to use it for the purpose, after 
he has stricken out that section of the amendment which related 
to the peace status of the two nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico, 


— 


Mr. FALL. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 8 Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. DIAL (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Newserry]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEn] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprxe]. 
He is absent to-day. I transfer that pair to my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and vote yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I in- 
quire if the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] has 
voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have a pair with that Senator, 
which I transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore], and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wotcorr] to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDE- 
GEE] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called), I have a 
standing pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Penrose]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Martin] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. TRAMMELL (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cott]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHetan] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Jonxsox l. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. FALL (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
prick]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Carper] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr, HENDERSON (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
McCormick]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Pomerenr] and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], who is absent, and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. KIRBY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] are necessarily detained from the Senate. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHELAN], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] are detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Batt] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Pxuirrs] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD]; 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsEND] with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorrnson]; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srerrixne] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—27. 
Borah Gronna Lenroot Poindexter 
Cummins Hale e Spencer 
Curtis Harding Me ber Sutherland 
Dillingham 8 Calif. Moses nderwood 
Fall Kenyon New Wadsworth 
Fernald Knox Norris Watson 
France La Follette Page 

NAYS—33. 
Ashurst Henderson Pittman Thomas 
Beckham Hitchcock Ransdell Trammell 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex Shields Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson g Smith, Ariz, Walsh, Mont. 
Dial rby Smith, Ga. Warren 
Gay McKellar. Smith, Williams 
Gerry Nelson Smoot 

Nugent Stanley 
Harrison Overman Swanson 
NOT VOTING—=36, 
Frelinghuysen McNary Reed 

Bankhead Gore Martin Robinson 
Brandegee Johnson, 8. Dak. Myers Sheppard 
Calder Jones, Wash. Newberry herman 
Capper Kell wen m 
Colt Kendrick Penrose Smith, S. C. 
Edge Keyes Phelan iter! 
Elkins McCormick Phipps 
Fletcher M Pomerene Wolcott 


So Mr. Farlu's amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. KIRBY. Mr. President, I desire to offer the following 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The Secrerary. On page 44, line 18, insert the following 
additional proviso: 


The Secretary will read the 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President while I might under other 
circumstances not object to this amendment, as I said a moment 
ago in reference to another matter, I feel that the necessity of 
passing the bill without amendments of that kind makes it 
necessary for me to make a point of order against the amend- 
ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. If there be no further amendment proposed, the Dill 
will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 
I make the point of order that, having given written notice in 
compliance with the rule that to-morrow I would offer an 
amendment, the final vote can not be taken to-day. My notice 
serves automatically to postpone a final vote on the passage of 
the bill until to-morrow. 
oe PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is not well 

en. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to be heard for a min- 
ute upon the point of order. I had no opportunity to give the 
notice until to-day. The bill was passed by the House only 
yesterday afternoon. Prior to that time I did not know but 
what the bill would be defeated in the House. I had no way 
of knowing that it would pass the House and come to the’ 
Senate, and it was only reported to the Senate to-day. I had 
no way of knowing what would be in the bill as reported until 
it was reported to-day. I had no way of knowing what the 
committee might put in the bill or take out of the bill. I had 
no way of knowing what the contents of the bill would be 
until it was reported to-day. 

A construction of a rule which would make the rule meaning- 
less and ineffective is not a sound construction of a rule. A 
rule must be given some construction which will make it oper- 
ative and effective and which will make it mean something. If 
you give a rule a construction which destroys the rule, then 
the construction is unsound, because it would destroy the very 
subject which you are construing. 

If the bill had been up for consideration before the Senate 
on yesterday, I think it could be justly contended that by giving 
my notice to-day I was too late, but I had no opportunity to 
give the notice until to-day. I claim that the rule under which 
I gave my notice, Rule XL of the Senate, operates so that when 
a bill is reported to the Senate, if a notice is given of a motion 
to suspend the rule in order to offer an amendment which is 
prohibited by the rules, it operates automatically to put the 
final vote over one day—that is, if it is offered on the day the 
bill is reported. 

If I were to give the notice to-morrow, the bill having been 
before the Senate to-day, that I would on Monday make this 
motion, then I would have slept on my rights. But I have had 
no rights to sleep on heretofore. 

I say when the bill is just reported to the Senate this rule 
places it in the power of any Senator to put the vote over one 
day if he gives his notice on the same day that the bill is re- 
ported, not if he gives notice on a subsequent day, but on the 
same day he can postpone the vote for 24 hours. You may say 
if a Senator can do that he can postpone the vote on the bill 
forever, but that is not sound, because his right to postpone the 
vote 24 hours is limited to giving a notice on the same day the 
bill is reported to the Senate, and after that day if he gives a 
notice he is too late and he has slept on his rights. Unless you 
take that construction of the rule it simply destroys the right of 
a Senator to give notice on the same day a bill is reported that 
he will on the next day move to suspend the rules in order to 
offer an amendment which is forbidden by the rules. Unless 
that construction is taken, then a Senator is powerless to give 
notice that he will move to suspend the rules on the same day 
the bill is reported if the rest of the Senate is ready to vote that 
day, Therefore I urge the point of order that the bill can not be 
voted on to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. MYERS. Then, Mr. President, I offer the amendment now 
without notice, and in doing so I will beg the chairman of the 
committee in charge of the bill not to make a point of order 
against it, because a delay of one day will not hurt anything in 


1919. 


I ask that the amendment may be read, so 
that the chairman of the committee may hear it. I offer it now 
without notice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. Add at the proper place in the bill: 

To resume and prosecute work on projects and units 


regard to the bill. 


‘eof under 
the reclamation act stopped during the war and to prosecute 
existing projects and units thereof which are practically ready for 
prosecution, to be immediately available and to be ed under the 
terms and conditions of the reclamation act, except t in the matter 
of employment a preference shall be given to discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, $50,000,000. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I would like to help my friend 
the Senator from Montana at the proper time, but I am com- 
pelled to make a point of order against the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I will offer arfother amendment, which is 
materially different. I ask that it be read and hope it may appeal 
to the Senator. à 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. Add at the proper place: 


To prosecute further work on Pip and units thereof, under the 
reclamatioa act, now jn course of construction, and to begin and prose- 
cute new projects and units thereof in drought-stricken regions of the 
United States, to be immediately available and to be ded under 
the terms and conditions of the reclamation act, ex that in the 
matter of e a preference shall be given to dro t-stricken and 
suffering homesteaders, Farmers, and ranchers, $5,000,000. 


Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, I shall have to make a point 
of order against that amendment. * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. MYERS. I was in hopes the chairman of the committee 
would not make a point of order against it, as it is for a much 
smaller sum, Of course, that is a matter for the Chair to rule 


upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has sustained the 
point of order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I can not believe 
that the Senator’s point of order is well taken. 

Mr. WARREN, Pretty nearly all points of order lie against 
it. In the first place, it has not been estimated for; in the 
second place, it has not been presented to the committee and 
printed a day beforehand; it is legislation, and it also increases 
an appropriation. R 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not understand the Senator 
to put his objection on those grounds. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to renew my point of 
order that the Senate can not vote on the bill to-day, in view of 
the notice I have given. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Overman] sustained the point of order, and the Chair 
will stand by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. MYERS. ‘Then I appeal from the ruling of the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana ap- 
peals from the ruling of the Chair. The question is, Shall the 
ruling of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? [Put- 
ting the question.] The ayes have it. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ARTICLE 10, COVENANT OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I give notice that 
on Monday, the 28th day of July, at the close of the morning 
business, I shall address the Senate upon article 10 of the cove- 
nant of the league of nations, 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 


‘Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that when the Senate 
adjourns it be to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 
DEPARTMENT EQUIPMENT FOR ROAD PURPOSES. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, on July 1 the Senate adopted two 
resolutions—Senate resolution 108 and Senate resolution 109— 
one directing the Secretary of Agriculture to report the quantity 
and description of war material, equipment, and supplies, par- 
ticularly the number and description of cars, trucks, and tractors, 
which will be required for the use and improvement of highways, 
and so forth. A supplement or complement to that resolution 
directed the Secretary of War to report to the Senate the num- 
ber and description of cars, trucks, tractors, and other war ma- 
terial, equipment, and supplies on hand and which are not needed 
by the War Department, and so forth. The purpose was to 
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require these departments to indicate the number of cars that 
would be required for road purposes and the number that would 
be available then for sale. 

My information was that there were several thousand trucks 


that were not being properly cared for, and that would so 


deteriorate as to become of little or no value, whereas if they 
were properly handled and properly disposed of several millions 
of dollars might result to the Government. I desire to inquire 
whether, pursuant to these resolutions, these departments have 
responded and furnished the information required. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. None has come to the hands of the 


Mr. KING. I shall simply content myself with saying that 
some of these departments are very slow in answering the de- 
mands and requests made for information by the Senate. If 
these departments fail to furnish this information at the next 
meeting of the Senate I shall ask for the passage of appropriate 
resolutions which I hope will secure the information called for. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think I ought to say that it 
will be necessary to keep the Senate in session until the sundry 
civil bill has been signed by the presiding officers. The Dill 
has gone back to the House, and there will be no delay in sign- 
ing it, because it is engrossed and ready. In the meantime I 
move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 25 min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 7343. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution authorizing the President to ex- 
tend invitations to other nations to send representatives to the 
World Cotton Conference to be held at New Orleans, La., October 
13 to 16, 1919, inclusive. 

DEATH OF EDWARD V. MURPHY. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I rise to announce 
the death of Edward V. Murphy, at Albany, N. V., on the 16th 
instant, while en route to Canada, where he hoped he might 
regain his rapidly failing health. He is to be interred in this 
city on Monday next. 

For almost 60 consecutive years he has been connected with the 
official stenographic force of the Senate. Mr. Murphy entered 
upon this work on February 13, 1860, and ever since that time has 
rendered most faithful and efficient service. His has been a 
wonderful experience, and his contact with men and measures 
before and since the Civil War made him a most interesting 
and instructive figure in and around the Capitol. Always faith- 
ful, courteous, and kindly, and holding him, as I did, in the 
highest regard, I feel constrained to announce the death of this 
splendid public servant to my colleagues in the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offer the following resolutions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions were read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with d 
of Edward V. Murphy, late one of its Official orters, and expresses 
its sense of the fidelity, industry, and ability with which he discharged 
the duties of his responsible office. 

Resolved, That the Secretary transmit a copy of these resolutions to 
the family of the deceased. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased that the Senate adjourn, 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 
47 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 21, 
1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. : 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 18, 1919, 
CONSULS. 
CLASS 5. 
Edward J. Norton to be a consul of class 5, 
CLASS 8. 


Harry A. McBride to be a consul of class 8. 
Raymond C. Mackay to be a consul of class 8. 
William W. Early to be a consul of class 8. 
William P. Garrety to be a consul of class 8. 


sensibility of the death 
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Dmector BUREAU or FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 

Philip B. Kennedy to be Director Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

Fist Assistant DIRECTOR BUREAU or FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CoMMERCE. 

Roy S. McElwee to be First Assistant Director Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

ASSISTANT APPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

S. M. Angell to be assistant appraiser of merchandise for 
customs-collection district No. 20, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL, 

Albert Bollschweiler to be United States Marshal, District of 
New Jersey. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

George H. Durgin to be junior hydrographic and geodetic 
engineer. 

COLLECTOR OF Customs. 

Thomas H. Tulley to be collector of customs for customs- 
collection district No. 47, with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frmay, July 18, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou everliving God, the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever; creating, re-creating, upholding, sustaining Thy children 
in everything that is pure and holy, help us to be too wise to be 
ignorant, too strong to be weak, too broad to be narrow, too just 
to be prejudiced, too noble to be mean, too generous to be 
selfish, too brave to be cowards, that the trend of our life may 
be Godward in imitation of the world’s Great Exemplar. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp the report of the committee, headed by ex- 
Justice of the Supreme Court Charles E. Hughes, on the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance in reference to the consultations they 
have been having the last few days. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp the report made by the committee 
on the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

Mr. WALSH. What committee is that—Interstate Com- 
merce ` 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; a report made by the committee headed 
by ex-Justice Hughes, which has been through the bureau in 
the last few days, an expurgated copy of which was found in 
the newspapers this morning. 

Mr. WALSH. Ex-Justice Hughes? 

Mr. RAYBURN. And several other members. 

Mr. WALSH. The name sounds familiar, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this committee is an unofficial committee, is it not? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And some society ladies and others are 
on it, are they not? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Well, I do not know that that is any reflec- 
tion on these ladies 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not mean any. 

4 Mr. RAYBURN. They are the heads of great organiza- 
ons—— 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But not expert insurance people; rather 
a social affair? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think ex-Justice Hughes of the Supreme 
Court is considered a pretty good authority on insurance matters. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman think in a few hours 
any committee can make an overhauling of that department that 
would be consid 

Mr. RAYBURN. They do not profess to make any overhauling 
of the department or a full investigation. This is an advisory 
committee asked here to consult on certain policies with refer- 
ence to that bureau. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. 
Recor at this time? 

Mr. RAYBURN, I would like for the Members of the House 
to have an opportunity of knowing what they say about certain 
matters set out in this report. 


What is the purpose of getting it in the 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. It makes no constructive suggestions? 
Mr. RAYBURN. I think they do. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the request of the gen- 


tleman from Texas. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Chair hears none. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Sharkey, one of his secretaries. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Agriculture I offer a privileged report on the bill (H. R. 7413) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa, chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, reports the bill, which the Clerk 
will report by title. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the bill. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7413) makin for the artment of 
3 tor the fecal ä 1920. nt 
scat DYER. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 

e bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. DYER. That it is not in order to take it up for con- 
sideration at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the gentle- 
man is offering it for consideration at this time. 

Mr. DYER. I wanted to find out if it is proposed to take 


up now. 
Mr. HAUGEN. I desire to take it up at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The SPEAKER. The bill is ordered printed and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 7413, being a 
Dill “ making a 5 for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920." That the first reading of the bill 
shall be with. That there shall be one bonr general de- 
bate, one-half of the time to be controlled er the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Havcen] and one-half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever]. That at the conclusion of the gen- 
eral debate the bill shall be read. That the provisions in all para- 
graphs of said bill shall be in order. That on the reading of the bill 
no amendments shall be in order except ane amendments to the 
3 . we nning on line 8, 

“That section 3 of t 


102, of said bill: 

act entitled ‘An act to save daylight and to 
rovide standard time for the United States,’ approved March 19, 1918, 
hereby repealed, effective on the last Sunday of October, 1919, after 
the approval of this act, when by the retarding of one hour the stand- 
ard e of each zone shall be returned to and thereafter be the mean 
astronomical time of the degree of longitude verning each zone as 

defined in section 1 of said act approved March 19, 1918.“ 

That at the conclusion of the reading of said bill it shall be reported 
to the House with such amendments as ae oe meee to the paragraph 
specified as subject to amendment. That pon the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amendments to final 
passage without intervening motion except one motion to recommit. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question or two. r 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri for a question. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What makes you shut out any dis- 
cussion or amendment of these four other senatorial proposi- 
tions that were hitched on this bill originally and the House 
never had any chance to discuss except on the conference report? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That was asked by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture after consulting with Members of an- 
other body, with a view of expediting the passage of the bill. 
It was thought it would materially expedite the passage of this 
bill if the Senate amendments, that would have been subject to 
a point of order, were made in order and reported as agreed 
upon by the conferees. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What goes of this great hullabaloo 
here that we have had about senatorial riders on appropriation 
bills? Have the Republicans entirely surrendered on that prop- 
osition or not? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. That is not the question immedi- 
ately before the House at this time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know it is not, and I am trying to 
get information. 


it 
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Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The Committee on Agriculture, 
us I stated, were desirous of expediting the passage of ‘this bill 


and proyiding appropriations, so that the salaries of the em- | 


ployees in the Department of Agriculture could be paid. I un- 


derstand that they are now selling their liberty bonds to pay | 


The SPEAKER. On this vote 372 Members haye 
their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 


answered to 


‘The motion was agreed to. j 4 


their living expenses because there is no money available to pay | The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


their salaries. 


Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman believe the method he has | 


ee now will expedite the final consummation of this legis- | 
ation 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
tee that reported the bill. 

Mr. GARNER. I think that its belief is not well founded. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. RUBEY. I desire to give the gentleman some informa- | 
tion, and that is that the report of the Committee on Agriculture | 
was not 2 unanimous report. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask if this is not 
another instance of passing the buck ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
term. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I ask the gentleman from Missouri 


[Mr. Ruvey] if the Democratic members of the Committee on 


Agriculture were in favor of daylight saving? 

Mr. RUBEY. I will reply to the gentleman by saying that the 
Democratic members of the committee, speaking for myself, are | 
not in favor of delaying this great bill by sending it again to the | 
President of the United States. 
side.] 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question. 


Mr. DYER. The gentleman knows, of course, that his com- 
mittee presented and had adopted by this House a special rule 
for the consideration of this prohibition regulation bill. Does | 


the gentleman think that this bill which he now would make in 
order should take precedence over the prohibition bill and is of | 
greater importance to the country than that great bill that we 
absolutely want so badly? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. In answer to the gentleman from | 


Missouri, who is so eager for the early enactment of the law for 
the enforcement of prohibition, I will state that it is important 


to the country that provision be made for the payment of the ex- 


penses of the Department of Agriculture, which is now without 
| and it failed to pass it over the veto of the President. Now, it 


funds. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield further fer just a 
minute? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a question only. 

Mr. DYER. Well, if. the gentleman feels that way about it, 


that it is so important, why does he intend to make in order a | 
bill which has upon it a rider which he knows from the con- | 


troversy about it will delay the enacting of this bill into law for 
maybe months and weeks? [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman be good enough to give 
me «a few minutes? 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for order. I should like 
the attention of the House for a few moments. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order there is no querum present. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Misseuri makes the 


point of order that there is no querum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Two hundred and one gentlemen are 
present, not a quorum. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the ‘Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Anthony Gould Kiess Rhodes 
Ashbrook Graham, Pa. King Riordan 
Browne Greene, Mass. Lee, Ga. Rouse 
Carter Greene, Vt. Linthi Rowan 
Costello Hamill McClintie Schall 
Dent Hamilton MeGlennon Scully 
Dewalt Hayden Maher Samp 
Dooling Hi Smith, N. X. 
Eagle Hersman Mason Stephens, Miss. 
Behois Hicks arr Stiness 
Fairfield Hull, Tenn. Oldfield Sullivan 
Fordney Treland Porter Tilson 
Frear Kahn Vare 
Freeman Kelley, Mich. Reber Walsh 
Goodall Kettner Reed, W. Va. Walters 


That is the belief.of the commit- | 


I am not familiar with that | 


[Applause on the Democratic | 


gentlemen a: 
| House has passed an independent bill, for which, by the way, I 


I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 


| sidered? 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], to be used as 
he may determine. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, there are two phases of this 


' matter to which I wish to call the attention of gentlemen of 
che House. The question of the daylight-saving legislation is 


not the only question and not the most serious proposition that 
is involved in this very drastic resolution presented by the 
Committee on Rules. It was stated before the Committee on 
| Rules by the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture when 
applying fer this resolution that there were, as I remember it, 
| at least six legislative propositions contained in the bill as re- 
ported by his committee which were placed in the former bill 
by way of amendment by the Senate and those legislative propo- 
sitions were never passed on by the House of Representatives 
save only as the House was voting upon the final completed 
conference report. 

Now, this resolution provides that all those propositions shall 
be in order, and it further provides that they shall not be sub- 
ject to amendment. ‘Therefore six important legislative propo- 
sitions are to be brought de novo before the House for the con- 
sideration of the House—proposifions that would not be in order, 
perhaps, under the general rules of the House, and yet the House 
must pass upon them without even being permitted to offer an 


amendment to strike them out. I do not favor any such prin- 


| ciple of legislation as that, and for that reason I shall vote 
against the previous question on this resolution. 

The other phase of the matter is this so-called daylight-sav- 
ing proposition. ‘With that re quite familiar. The 


yoted, and will vote again, to repeal that daylight-saving law, 
and that bill is now pending before another body ready for 
| action at any time it chooses to act. That body placed an 
amendment on the Agricultural appropriation bill which car- 
ried the repeal of the daylight saving, placing it there by way 
of a rider. The President of the United States has seen fit 
to veto the entire bill because of that proposition. This House 
has voted once, exercising its right, aye, its constitutional duty, 


is proposed to come again, with precisely the same legislation 
in principle, and once more carry it to the President of the 
United States. For what? We know he will veto it again. I 
can conceive of no reason why it is desired to do it save per- 
ups to give the House another opportunity to vote to pass it 
over the President's veto. That can be had by the Senate 
passing the independent bill and letting us have a straight test 
on that measure without tying up one of the great departments 
of the Government. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

As one, therefore, who favored the repeal of that legislation 
and who will vote again to repeal it, and who will vote to 
pass that independent measure over the veto of the President, 
I most earnestly appeal to this House not to trifle with this 
great appropriation bill and undertake to force this proposi- 
tion in by way of a rider which has no business on the * 
Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my tim 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield four min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. GARRETT] has referred to six riders. He has called atten- 
tion to the fact that the six riders have not been given considera- 
tion by the House, and for that reason he contends this bill 
should not pass, carrying them. Yet it has been suggested that 
the six of the seven riders, not having been considered by the 
House, shall be made in order, and that the rider to repeal the 
daylight act, which has been considered by the House and 
passed upon by the House by a vote of 232 to 122, shall not be 


made in order. 


Gentlemen, will you suggest a rule making in order six riders 
on an appropriation bill when not one ef them has been consid- 
ered by the House and not the seventh one, which has been con- 
Gentlemen, this rule affords an opportunity for the 
speedy consideration and passage of this appropriation bill. A 
vote for this rule means the immediate passage of this bill. A 


vote against the rule means delay. Vote down this rule, if you 
| will. If se, you will be fortunate to have a bill by the ist of 
September. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HAUGEN. I can not yield now. 

Are you willing that the employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture shall go without pay? We submit the proposition to 
you. The responsibility is upon you. If you delay, you will be 
responsible. If you vote down this rule, you delay the passage 
of the bill. 

What is there to this rule? Only that the House may have 
opportunity to vote for or against the repeal of the so-called 
daylight-saving act. That is all there is to the proposition. 
Are you afraid to trust yourselves? Are you afraid to go on 
record? Are you so determined to defeat this proposition—a 
proposition that 95 per cent of the farmers desire to have re- 
‘pealed, and repealed immediately—to refuse to take care of the 
department? It will not do, gentlemen, merely to say that you 
are for the repeal of the daylight-saving act and to do every- 
thing that you can to defeat it. That will not go. 

It has been suggested that if this proposition is turned down 
the farmer will forget. Do not be deceived. If the farmer is 
compelled to get up an hour earlier in the morning, at 3 o'clock 
instead of 4 o’clock, with his lantern in hand, he will be reminded 
‘of the President’s veto and the action of Congress. Gentlemen, 
will you have it said that the Committee on Agriculture, having 
jurisdiction of matters pertaining to agriculture, should deny 
the farmers the right to have this matter détermined by their 
own Representatives? Are we not safe in leaving it to the 
vote of their own Representatives? Are you afraid to trust your- 
selves? That is the only proposition, Anyone who knows any- 
thing about.it—and my Democratic friends know it as well as 
I do, and everybody knows it—knows that the only way to insure 
a speedy consideration and passage of this bill is simply to give 
the House an opportunity to vote upon the proposition so that a 
vote may be had in the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? ` 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Why do you not give the House 
a crack at these six propositions that the Senate opens up 
with? f 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from lowa has 
expired. 9 

Mr. HAUGEN. I have no objection. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa ís recognized 
for two minutes more. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If you vote for this new rule, you 
will vote to shut the House up on these six senatorial proposi- 
tions that are riders. They can not be amended. 


Mr. HAUGEN. The House accepted the six propositions’ 


unanimously. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. They were accepted by the House 
on the conference report on the whip and spur of getting this 
great appropriation bill through, and the House never had a 
chance to discuss those Senate propositions. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I put it up to the Democratic side of this 
House. Will you now delay the passage of this bill under 
the: pretext that you want consideration of a proposition that 
you voted unanimously to accept heretofore? [Applause.] 
It is up to you, gentlemen. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUBEY. Does the gentleman think he will expedite 
the passage of this bill by passing it here and sending it to the 
Senate, and from there to the President to have it vetoed and 
sent back here again? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The gentleman from Iowa not only thinks so, 
but the gentleman from Missouri himself knows it. No one 
knows it better than the gentleman from Missouri. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. RUBEY. I know it will cause more delay 

Mr. HAUGEN. You can not deceive the American people by 
any procedure of this kind. Be candid about it. We must deal 
with the situation exactly as we have it. We are trying to pass 
this bill. You are trying to delay it, and the responsibility 
rests with you. The responsibility rests upon the President. 
He kept this bill 10 days. The Committee on Agriculture re- 
ported the bill. We have given it consideration, we have re- 
ported it, we have requested a rule, and the rule is here. The 
opportunity is here. Will you turn it down? Gentlemen, the 
responsibility is with you. [Applause.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 5 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT, Mr. Speaker, I simply wish to say that 
gentlemen need not be alarmed about this bill being delayed 


in its consideration, I say that in answer to the statement of 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HaudEN JI. If the previous ques- 
tion is voted down, a proper resolution for the immediate con- 
sideration of this bill will be forthcoming very promptly. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What assurance can the gentleman give us 
for a rule that will give immediate consideration? 

Mr. GARRETT. If the previous question is voted down, the 
gentleman will have his resolution very promptly. 

Now I yield three minutes to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. BYRNES]. 7 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I represent 
an agricultural district, and I introduced a bill to repeal the 
daylight-saving law. I voted for the separate bill that passed 
the House and is now in the Senate. I voted for this rider to 
the Agricultural bill. I voted to override the President’s veto. 
Should the Senate pass the bill now pending in the Senate 
and the President veto it, I will again vote to override the 
President's veto. But, gentlemen of the House, I am not going 
to lend myself to this absolutely inexcusable and indefensible 
proposition submitted to-day, 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Haugen] asserts that he has 
at heart the interests of the Agricultural Department. He 
knows and I know that every project in that department is 
embarrassed to-day; that the work is being stopped; that em- 
ployees who should have been paid on the 15th have not been 
paid, and are borrowing money all around the city of Wash- 
ington. He says that we are responsible for the delay in pass- 
ing the bill if we vote against this rule. Are you honest in it? 
Bring in a continuing resolution continuing the appropriations 
that the department had last year. If the gentleman will do 
that, the appropriations will be continued and this question 
can be fought out; but to bring this proposition in here when 
such conditions exist in the department, when employees who 
are on leave and expected to visit their homes can not go 
because they have not the money, when they are borrowing 
money to pay board bills, when the work of the department 
throughout the country is stopped, and then submit this propo- 
sition to the President again, is playing politics instead of in 
a patriotic way attempting to legislate in behalf of the country. 
It is merely an effort to embarrass the President. Bring in 
your continuing resolution and continue the appropriations of 
last year, and as soon as you do it every one of us will vote to 
repeal the daylight-saving law. If you do not, you are not 
going to use us to further any such scheme. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. With the elimination of the daylight- 
saving proposition could not the Committee on Rules bring in a 
rule to suspend the rules and pass the Agricultural bill to-day? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. The gentleman knows that 
they could and it would be adopted in 30 minutes, the bill sent 
to the Senate, and made a law within 24 hours. But let us not 
deceive ourselves. Every man on this side of the House knows 
that by taking this course we are going to delay the enactment 
of this Agricultural bill and embarrass the department. We 
should adopt a continuing resolution to save the department 
or else leave the amendment out of the bill and send it to the 
Senate. Let the Senate vote on the House bill now pending 
in the Senate and send it to the President and if he vetoes 
it I will vote to override the veto. But this proposition is sim- 
ply an effort to tie it on here without an opportunity to put 
an amendment on it, send it to the Senate, and then send it to 
the President and have it vetoed and come back here and delay 
the appropriations for the Department of Agriculture. You 
gentlemen who represent agricultural districts and who are in 
favor of the existence of the Department of Agriculture can not 
afford to vote for such a proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield eight 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RODENBERG]. 

Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of 
the adoption of this resolution. I concede, of course, that the 
President was clearly within his constitutional rights when he 
vetoed the Agricultural appropriation bill because it contained 
a provision repealing the law known as the daylight-saving 
law. But I, for one, insist that there are times when even the 
President is not justified in exercising his right of veto, and 
especially when by so doing he sets at defiance the overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the people whom he is supposed to serve and 
whose wishes he is supposed to carry out. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

The gentleman from South Carolina has talked about the 
great Department of Agriculture not being able to function. 
If that department is not able to function it is due to the 
obstinacy of the President of the United States and nothing 
else. [Applause on the Republican side.] 
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There is an explanation for this most unpopular action of 
the President. In violation of a tradition as old as the Repub- 
lic, and which has been regarded by all of his predecessors as 
binding as law, the President, as we know, has absented him- 
‘self from the country for eight or nine months. He has 
‘preathed a foreign atmosphere so long that he is no longer in 
close touch with the sentiment of the common people of his 
‘own country. 

The pleas of the farmers—all the farmers—of the mothers of 
children of school áge, and of many of the workingmen of this 
country that they should be relieved of the effects of this irk- 
some and foolish law, passed in the first instance by Congress 
"simply because it bore the Presidential stamp of being a war 
‘measure, has fallen on deaf ears. 

Of course, now that the whole world has been made safe for 
democracy, perhaps it is appropriate that the President should 
insist that every day in this country should be made safe for 
the joy rider and for the patron of the golf links and tennis 
courts. Without intending any disrespect, because I have the 
‘greatest possible respect for the office of President, I want to 
“say that when the President makes the assertion in his veto 
‘message that this legislation is in the interest of the working- 
‘men of this country he is about as far wrong as he was when, 
as a member of the Paris peace conference, he allowed the 
friendly Republic of China to be robbed of the Province of 
Shantung by the wily and unscrupulous Jap. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

I represent a great industrial district—one of the greatest 
industrial districts in this country—and the workingmen of 
that district, as well as the farmers, are unanimously in favor 
of the immediate repeal of this law, and they advance most 
excellent reasons for their demand. They say that because of 
the intense heat that prevails throughout the Middle West it is 
impossible for them to sleep until late at night, when it gets 
‘somewhat cooler, but that they are compelled under this law 
to get up an hour earlier in the morning and thus to lose an hour 
of refreshing, invigorating, and beneficial sleep, That is what 
they object to. 

Talk about this being in the interest of the workingman! I 
want to say that the great majority of the workingmen who live 
in the section where we have hot summers are bitterly opposed 
to this measure, 

There is another element that is found in opposition to this 
freakish law about which I wish to speak, a strong element, 
strong in numbers and powerful in influence, and that is the 
mothers of children who are going to school. You and I and 
every one of us who is so fortunate to have a son knows that it 
is next to impossible to induce a healthy, vigorous, normal boy 
to quit his play and come in the house until it is dark. Under 
this new-fangled law darkness does not come until about 9 
o'clock, and 9 o'clock is time for children to be in bed. As a 
result our boys and girls are deprived of the hour which they 
have heretofore devoted to study in preparation for their school 
work of the following day. If you will consult the school- 
teachers of the country, I venture to say that they will tell you 
that more children have flunked in their studies since this law 
went into effect than at any time before in the history of the 
country. [Applause.] 

The truth of the matter is there is not a single justification 
for the continuation of this law. It has accomplished no sub- 
stantial or beneficial results of any kind. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODENBERG. No; I shall not yield. The law has 
proved an intolerable nuisance to many of our people, and I 
‘hope that when the rule is adopted and the bill is again passed 
and sent to the President he, for once in his life, will set aside 
his own pride of opinion and listen to the voices of the representa- 
tives of the people and sign the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, after the attitude that I 
have taken on this measure and the fight that I tried to put up 
against this repeal I would be lacking in self-respect and courage 
if I did not take the floor at this time. I fail to see the analogy 
between the Shantung situation and justifying the repeal of 
this law as a rider on an appropriation bill. [Applause.] I 
want to tell my colleagues on the Republican side of the House 
the new Members—that this is not a party matter. We may be 
new to this House, but we know how a party matter can be 
brought about, and none of us is bound to this rule as a party 
proposition. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ropxxnxna] complains about 
the condition of the farmer and the condition of the school 
children. This repeal does not take effect until March of 1920. 
It does not repeal the law immediately. We have passed a 
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bill to repeal that law, and that bill is in the Senate, and we 
should abide by the action of that bill. Those of us who voted 
against the bill will abide by it. We threw out this rider on 
the Agricultural bill when it was before us; we voted against the 
bill that was passed. The presidential veto was sustained in 
this House, and now they can not force this on us and say 
that it is a party matter. The individuals on the committee 
who brought in this rule seem to individually disavow such 
action but collectively approve it. I appeal to the new Members 
on this side that this is not a party matter, but it is simply the 
pressure being brought to bear by the agrarian movement. We 
have a perfect right to vote against the previous question and 
vote against the rule and also to vote against the bill if the 
rule is carried. ‘There is nothing irregular in that vote. Do 
not let an argument of party regularity change your attitude. 
I repeat it is not a party matter. I do not know what per- 
centage of the people all over the country want this measure 
kept as a law, but I know that an overwhelming majority of 
the people in my city are for keeping this law as it is, and I 
believe that when the President returned to his P. C. and 
got the reports from his listening posts they reported accu- 
rately that the majority of the people of this country are in favor 
of keeping the law exactly as it is on the statute books to-day. 
[Applause.] In the same breath that we are urged to vote for 
this repeal comes the claim that we want to expedite the pas- 
sage of the appropriation bill. Notwithstanding that fact, a 
rule is brought in, which, if carried, absolutely hinders and 
retards the passage of the bill. I repeat it, and every man of 
common sense must acknowledge it, that we have passed a re- 
pealing bill; that that bill is now before the Senate; that it 
can be passed by the Senate in a few minutes and again put 
up to the President squarely on its merits. If you are so sure 
that the people of the country want a change, why do you not 
let it go to the President as a separate bill and not after a veto 
attach it as a rider to this appropriation bill? [Applause.] 

I urge again the Members who have voted against this repeal, 
who have sustained the fight in the House, to stand by us now 
and to vote against the previous question and vote against the 
acceptance of the rule. [Applause.] 

Mr, GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, at the request of several Mem- 
bers, I wish to make it perfectly clear that if the previous ques- 
tion be voted down I will then be entitled under the practice 
of the House to the floor, and will immediately offer a resolu- 
tion to take up at once the consideration of this Agricultural 
appropriation bill under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. RUBEY. Read the resolution. 

Mr. GARRETT. It will take too much of my time, but the 
bill will be considered under the usual rules of the House, in 
the manner in which these bills are considered usually. There 
will, therefore, be no delay about that. 

I now yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Joun W. RAINEY]. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to call atten- 
tion to the statement made by the Republican spokesman, my 
colleague from Ilinois [Mr. Ropensera]. He said that the 
distinguished President has evidently been out of touch with 
the people of this country. The Republican Party has been 
peeved ever since the people of the country reelected the pres- 
ent incumbent of the White House, and because he won the 
admiration of the people of the United States and went abroad 
and won the admiration of the world the Republicans are more 
peeved than ever. I voted against the repeal of the daylight- 
saving law. It was passed, and this great man in the White 
House had the courage to veto it because he was in touch with 
the majority of the people of the United States, and he knows 
that the majority of the people are opposed to the repeal of 
the daylight-saying law. It resolves itself into a contest be- 
tween the farmers and the people of the cities. The Repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural districts come in here, the rep- 
resentatives of the farmers, who are banded together and 
show their strength. They insist that this law shall be re- 
pealed and they demand their commands be obeyed. I come from 
a city where thousands and hundreds of thousands of the toilers 
who work in the great industries do not want it repealed, where 
there are little girls in the factories who are denied an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy God’s sunlight otherwise, and I want them to 
have an opportunity to get out of doors to build themselves up 
physically and mentally. There are about 12,000,000 people 
engaged in agricultural pursuits as against 27,000,000 who are 
engaged in other industries; therefore my colleague [Mr. 
RopEN End] is out of touch with the people instead of the 
President. 

This is not a partisan question, but every opportunity given 
the Republicans of this House to inject politics and criticize the 
leader of the American people they grasp it; they admonish 
him for going to Europe, and if he refrained from crossing the 
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ocean in all likelihood they would be verbally chastising him 


for not going. He had a right to go, and no one will deny he 
reflected the greatness of the United States and acquitted him- 
self in a masterly way. ; 7 > 
With you Republicans it is not a question of right or wrong. 
It is a question of abusing the administration, playing petty 
polities, and I think the people of this country are getting 
tired of it. 
I am further opposed to this rule because of the riders 
attached in the Senate, which prevent discussion on the floor 
of this House of questions which affect all the people of this 
country; and under this drastic rule we are forbidden to raise 
our voice against this injustice and abuse. I will vote against 
it, and ask all of you who are interested in the great majority 
of the people of these United States, regardless of their political 
affiliation, to do likewise. 

Now, if the gentleman from Illinois and the Republican Party 
desire to respond to the will of the majority of the people, then 
permit this present daylight-saving law to run along as it is and 
thereby give the poor, unfortunate toilers of this great country 
an opportunity to enjoy a few hours’ recreation with their fami- 
lies. Another thing, Mr. Speaker, this Agricultural Com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. RAGSDALE. 
tion? 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. It has made it impossible—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield four min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BEGG]. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am 
very much interested in the discussion of this question. I am 
interested from two angles. I am interested because the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] gave a good deal of advice 
to the new Members. Iam interested from the gentleman’s stand- 
point who just completed his speech, the gentleman from Chicago 
IMr. Jonn W. Rarney], and I want to say to you men that I have 
lived in the country a good many years, and I have also lived 
in the city a good many years, and think I know something of 
the lives and habits of each class of people. I live in a city 
to-day, and if there is 30 per cent of the population, or even 
if there is 10 per cent of the population in the city or in the rural 
districts of my State—Ohio—that is in favor of this bill not 
being repealed I will vote with the Democratic side of the 
House. [Applause.] Under the present arrangement we are 
placed two hours ahead of where we were two years ago, and 
everybody in my community and in my State is called upon to 
disregard the laws of the land and the wishes of the high and 
mighty, who sends down his desires to this body, to violate the 
law or be inconvenienced. Every city and every village in my 
State to-day have disregarded this law and have gone back 
to the old time. This forces every one of Ohio’s citizens to 
be technical law violators. The only thing that it really causes 
is inconvenience with the railroads and with transportation. 
I have it on good authority that the people who are interested 
in maintaining this law are the financial interests, because they 
lose a few hours of interest in computing the time at which 
interest begins and ends. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 
I am very glad to hear you enjoy that remark, but if you will 
go to your banker, and if he does not tell you that what I have 
said is true I will again vote. with you. 

Mr. PELL. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not, as I have only a couple of minutes in 
which to speak. Another point. Mr. Speaker, why should 
not this rule be sustained and passed. It gives gentlemen on 
that side of the House—the Democratic—an opportunity, if 
they want to do so, to vote for the bill and for its passage. 
Many of them profess to be in favor of its repeal. If this action 
is dilatory, if it is delaying the passage of this Agricultural bill, 
you can not charge it to a single man in this House, but to the 
President. : 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. There has been one vote taken on the Dill, and 
it passed by a vote of 232 to 122. I can not yield now. 

Mr. DONOVAN, All right. 

Mr. BEGG. And if 232 Representatives of this House do not 
have the means to be and are not in closer touch with the 

common people of this country than any President can be, sit- 
ting in the White House, what is a Congress for? 

Mr. PELL. God knows. 

Mr. BEGG. Nor do I know, by the way it has been acting 
the last two years, by its bowing to every whim of the Presi- 
dent. ž 

Mr. COOPER. 
Mr. BEGG. 


Will the gentleman permit an interrup- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I yield to. the gentleman from Ohio. 


Mr. COOPER. The gentleman from Illinois just stated he 
represented the toiling masses, the working people of the land. 
How do the working people of Ohio stand on this bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Ninety per cent or more are in favor of its repeal. 

Mr, DONOVAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. For a question. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The statement of the gentleman was that 
financial interests are opposed to it, owing to losing some certain 
hours of their interest charges. Now, I will ask the gentleman 
if he will call on the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
Fappen], one of his colleagues, who is a banker, as to whether 
there is anything that would cause one to base such an opin- 
ion—— 

Mr. BEGG. I will give the gentleman the privilege of asking 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

Mr, DONOVAN. I would ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. McFappen ]—— 

Mr. BEGG. But not in my time. Mr. Speaker, I want again 
to call the attention of the House, and particularly the new 
Members—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. May I have one minute more? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas controls the 
time. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
more. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to call the attention of the new Members, 
because I am one, and I admit we are pretty green in some of 
our aspects on the floor of this House, and also to direct the 
attention of the old Members to this fact: We came from the 
people last fall [applause], and we know their wishes as well 
as you who are older, and I want again to direct the attention 
of the Members on the Democratic side to the fact that the 
reason we are here is because the people back home were not 
satisfied with your administration. [Applause.] 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I want again to appeal to the Members of this 
side of the House that you will not get any consideration by 
pleading with that side of the House. [Applause.] I want to 
say to the leaders on this side you can count on me for Re- 
publican measures, because I am a Republican all the time. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monperr]. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the situation is a very sim- 
ple one. There are just two questions before us. The first is, 
Shall we stop talking and begin to vote——_ [Cries of Vote!“ 
on the Democratic side.] That is what the previous question 
means, and gentlemen who vote against the previous question 
are not voting to settle anything, but simply to indulge in fur- 
ther conversation. 

Second, the question is, Shall we consider the Agricultural 
bill, a great supply bill that should be passed? It is reported 
by the Committee on Agriculture. The only way it can be con- 
sidered is under a rule, and the adoption of the rule will pro- 
vide for the immediate consideration and passage of the bill; 
and it is the duty of every man on this side, at least, having 
regard for the great interests served by this bill, to vote for the 
previous question and vote for the rule, in order that we may 
pass the Agricultural bill promptly. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kansas 
kindly agreed to yield to me three minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman. I will state to the gentleman from Tennessee, how- 
ever, that there will be two more speeches on this side. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

I have twice stated that if the previous question should be 
yoted down, under the practice of the House some one in Oppo- 
sition to the resolution as it stands would be entitled to the 
floor for the purpose of offering an amendment. If that should 
occur, therefore, and I obtain recognition, I shall offer this 
resolution as a substitute for the committee resolution: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itseif into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 7413, 
being a bill making 3 for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920; that the first reading of the 
bill be d nsed with; that there shall be not to exceed one hour of 

eneral debate, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from lowa 
fàir, HAvGEN] and one-half by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 

VER]; that at the conclusion cf general debate the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule; that at the conclusion of the 
reading of said biil it sha_l be reported to the House with amendments, 
if any, oe the previous question shall be considered as ordered 


on the bill a all amendments to final passage without intervening 
m tion, except one motion to recommit. 


I yield the gentleman one minute 
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With that resolution there is no reason why this bill should 
not be considered and passed before the sun goes down to-day. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Davey]. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
appear before you because I am in favor of the repeal of the 
daylight-saving law. 

In the brief time allotted to me I wish to give the several 
reasons which lead me to that conclusion. First, the people in 
both the cities and the country in the section from which I come 
are against the daylight-saving law. The sentiment among the 
farmers is almost universal against it, and I might answer my 
very eloquent friend from Illinois [Mr. Jonn W. RAINEY] that 
the people of the cities, the toiling masses, in our part of the 
country are against the daylight-saving law. I represent as 
great an industrial city as there is in the Middle West—the 
city of Akron. [Applause.] There is no question that the pres- 
ent daylight-saving law is a great injustice to the farmer, and I 
am very much of the opinion that it is an equal injustice to the 
people of the cities. I can well understand why those dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from the East are in favor of the present 
daylight-saving law, and I can not blame them. 


Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DAVEY. I will yield. 
Mr. PLATT. Is it not true that Toledo and Cleveland, Ohio, 


adopted a daylight-saving law ahead of the Government? 

Mr. DAVEY. It is true that all the cities of eastern Ohio 
adopted eastern time, and now they have rejected the faster 
time and gone back to the old time. 

Mr. PLATT. If this bill is passed as the Committee on Agri- 
culture is bringing it in, it will still leave you an hour ahead 
of where you were before. 

Mr. DAVEY. It will leave us where we were by choice. 

There is one more thing that I wish to say, gentlemen, per- 
haps partly in answer to my very good colleague from Ohio—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVEY. It is just this, that I appear here as an 
American citizen and not as a Democrat. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] I am seeking to serve my country as an 
American, and I hope to be a better Democrat by being first an 
American. [Applause.] 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the motion will 
be on the previous question. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. GARRETT] has appealed to the House to vote down the 
previous question, and at the same time was frank enough to 
state that that would throw the control of the House to the 
other side of the aisle. That is the only real political motion 
that will be made upon this subject to-day—the motion on the 
previous question. If the gentlemen on this side desire to 
throw the control of the House of Representatives to-day into 
the hands of the Democratic Party, they will vote against the 
previous question. 

The next question is on the adoption of the rule. That 
brings the question of the consideration of this bill before the 
House to-day, and will enable the House to pass the bill to- 
day. The motion that would be offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], if he were given control here, would 
delay the passage of this bill for as long as it takes to pass the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, which in the last instance was 
about 10 days. Last of all, if this rule is agreed to, it simply 
gives the House of Representatives an opportunity to consider 
all the legislation made in order in this bill. It is not a party 
question after this rule is agreed to. It is then a question for 
the House of Representatives to decide. 

Mr. GARRETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. For a brief question. 

Mr. GARRETT. Of course, the gentleman does not mean to 
leave the impression that there is opportunity to consider it 
with amendments? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I did not intend that the House 
should so understand it. I have stated the contrary. The 
House will have an opportunity to discuss, however, the only 
question at issue, which is the daylight saving. That is the 
only question at issue here; and the motion to recommit will 
give a yea-and-nay vote to the Members of this House on the 
daylight saving. If a yea-and-nay vote is not had upon an 
amendment to that, that provision goes out of the bill. And I 
say to the House that, if I have any influence with those in con- 
trol, we shall have a yea-and-nay vote on the daylight saving 
[applause], so that every Member of the House who is opposed 
to the law can go on record plainly for its repeal, and those in 
favor of the law can just as plainly vote against its repeal. 
[Applause.] All we ask is that the Members of the House of 
Representatives shall have an opportunity te consider this 
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bill as indicated in the rule and yote as they please on the 
question of daylight saving. 

The rule makes the legislation in order in the House. Then 
Members of the House can vote as their convictions dictate and 
as their constituents desire when it comes to voting upon the 
question at issue. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the resolution. 


[Applause. ] 


The SPEAKER. 


The gentleman from Kansas moves the pre- 


vious question. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 
The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 


Mr. GARR 


ETT, 


I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee demands 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of ordering the previous 
question will, when their names are called, answer “yea”; 
those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 201, nays 178, 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 50, as follows: 


YEAS—201. 

Ackerman Evans, Nebr. Little Rodenberg 
Anderson Fess Longworth Rogers 
Andrews, Md. Focht Luce Rose 
Andrews, Nebr. Fordney Lufkin Rowe 
Anthony ‘oster Luhring Sanders, Ind. 
Bacharach neh McArthur Sanders, N. X. 

er Fuller, III McCulloch Sanford 
Barbour Fuller, Mass. McFadden Sells 

g Garland McKenzie Shreve 
Benham Glynn McKinley Sinclair 
Bland, Ind, jood McLaughlin, Mich Sinnott 
Blanton Goodykoontz McLaughlin, Nebr.Sisson 
Boies Graham, III. McPherson Smith, Idaho 
Bowers Green, Iowa MacCrate Smith, III. 
Brooks, III. Greene, Mass. MacGregor Smith, Mich. 
Brooks, Pa. Griest Madden Snell 
Browning Hadley Magee Snyder 
Burdick Hardy, Colo. Merritt Steenerson 
Burroughs Haskell Michener Strong, Kans, 
Butler Haugen ller Strong, Pa. 
Campbell, Kans. Hawley Monahan, Wis. Summers, Wash, 
Cannon Hays Mondell weet 
Chindblom Hernandez Moore, Ohio Taylor, Tenn. 
Christopherson ` Hersey Moore, Pa. Temple 
Classon Hickey Mor, Thomas 

le IIIII Morin Thompson, Ohio 
Cooper Hoch Mott Timberlake 
Copley Houghton Mudd Tincher 
Crago ht Murphy Towner 
Cramton Hull, lowa Nelson, Wis. Treadway 
Crowther Husted Newton, Minn. Vaile 
Currie, Mich. Hutchison Newton, Mo. Vestal 
Curry, Calif. James Nichols, Mich. Voigt 
Dale Jefferis Ogden Ward 
Dallinger Johnson, S. Dak. Osborne Wason 
Darrow Johnson, Wash, aige Watson, Pa. 
Davey Jones, Pa. Parker Webster 
Davis, Minn. Juul Peters Wheeler 
Dempsey Kearns Platt White, Kans. 
Denison Kelly, Pa. uin White, Me, 
Dickinson, Iowa Kendall Radcliffe Williams 
Dowell Kennedy, Iowa msey Wilson, III. 
Dunbar Kennedy, R. I. Ramseyer Winslow 
Dunn Kinkaid Randall, Wis. Wood, Ind 
Dyer Knutson Reavis Woodyard 
Edmonds Kraus Reber Yates 
Elliott Kreider Reed, N. Y. Young, N. Dak. 
Ellsworth Lampert Rhodes Zihlman 
Elston Langley Ricketts 
Emerson on Riddick 
Esch Lehlbach Robsion, Ky. 

NAYS—178. 
Alexander Carss Gandy Larsen 
Almon Carter Ganly Lazaro 
Aswell Casey Gard Lea, Calif. 
Ayres Clark, Fla. Garner Lesher 
Babka Clark, Mo. Garrett Lever 
Bankhead Cleary Goldfogle Linthicum 
Barkley Coady Goodwin, Ark. Lonergan 
Bee Collier Hardy, Tex. McAndrews 
Bell Connally Harrison McDuffie 
Benson Crisp Hastings McGlennon 
Black Cullen Hayden McKeown 
Blackmon Davis, Tenn. Heflin McKiniry 
Bland, Mo, n Hersman McLane 
Bland, Va. Dickinson, Mo. Holland Major 
Booher Dominick Howard Mansfield 
Box Donovan Huddleston Mapes 
Brand Doremus Hudspeth Martin 
Briggs Doughton Humphreys Mays 
Brinson Drane Igoe Mead 
Brumbaugh Dupré Jacoway Minahan, N. J. 
Buchanan Eagan Johnson, Ky. Montague 
Burke Evans, Mont. Johnson, Miss. Moon 
Byrnes, S. C. Evans, Ney. Johnston, N.Y. Mooney 
Byrns, Tenn. Ferris Jones, Tex. Moore, Va. 
Caldwell Fields Kincheloe Moores, Ind. 
Campbell, Pa. Fisher Kitchin Nelson, Mo. 
dler Fitzgerald Kleczka Nicholls, S. C. 

Cantrill Flood LaGuardia O'Connell 
Caraway Gallagher Lanham O'Connor 
Carew Gallivan Lankford 


Oldfield 
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Oliver Robinson, N. C. Stedman Watson, Va. 
Olney Romjue Steele Weaver 
Overstreet Rubey Stephens, Miss. Webb 
2 Rucker Stephens, Ohio Welling 
Sabath Stevenson el 
Parrish Sanders, La. Sumners, Tex. ey 
Pell Saunders, Va. Taylor, Ark. Wilson, La, 
Phelan Scott Taylor, Colo. Wilson, 
‘Pou Sears Thompson, O Wingo 
Ragsdale Sherwood n Wise 
Rainey, II. T. Siegel Tinkham Woods, Va. 
Rainey, J. W. Sims Upshaw Wright 
Raker Small Venable Young, Tex. 
Randall. Calif, Smithwick Vinson 
'Rayburn Steagall Watkins 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1, 
Nolan 
NOT VOTING—50. 

Ashbrook Gould g Schall 
Britten Graham, Pa. Ga, Scully 
Browne Greene, Vt McClintic Slem 
Costello Griffin aher Smith, N. X. 
Dewalt Hamill Mann 8 
Dooling Hamilton n Sullivan 
Eagle Hicks Neely Tilson 
Behols Hull, Tenn Porter Vare 
Fairfield Treland Purnell Volstead 

r Kahn Reed, W. Va alsh 
Freeman Kelley, Mich, Riordan Walters 
Godwin, N. C. Kettner Rouse 
Goodall Kiess Rowan 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Tso with Mr. ASHBROOK. 

. WALTERS with Mr. SCULLY. 

. Watsx with Mr. MARER. 


Mr. Vare with Mr. DEWALT. 

Mr. Reep of West Virginia with Mr. Doortna. 
Mr. Stuxess with Mr. RIORDAN. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. HAMILL. 

Mr. Maxx with Mr. Smrrnm of New York. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. GRIFFIN. 
Mr. Kany with Mr. Kerrner. 

Mr. Graraar of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rowan, 
Mr. Greene of Vermont with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
Mr. Srxur with Mr. EAGLE, 

Mr. Mason with Mr. Baska, 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Hurt of Tennessee. 

Mr. Inxraxp with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Kuve with Mr. NEELY. 

Mr. Pon xk. with Mr. MeCrrric. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself into 

the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] will take the 
chair. 
: Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7413) making appropriations for the 
‘Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, with Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas in the chair, 

Mr. HAUGEN. I ask unanimous consent that the first read 
ing of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The first reading of the bill is dispensed 
with ndet the rule. 


Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not in- 
tend to take up much time on this bill. I think it is important 
that this House pass the bill, but I do want to talk just a little 
bit about the so-called Senate amendments. They are Senate 
amendments in a way, and in a way they are not. Every one 
of them was changed in conference. As I understand it, there 
were six amendments proposed by the Senate, which the con- 
ferees finally accepted as revised by the conferees, and they 
were attached to this bill as it passed. Every one of them 
ought to be on the Agricultural bill, and it is hardly fair to 
the body at the other end of the Capitol to criticize them for 
wanting to put some amendments on the Agricultural bill. 
Being an appropriation bill, it has to originate in this House; 
and certainly, as it has to pass the Senate, they have a right 
to some consideration in if. The conferees of the House 
reduced the amendments of the Senate until they are mereiy 
nominal as compared with other appropriations. Under this 
rule, of course, the only vote that will be of any econse- 
quence is that on the daylight saving. Your committee in re- 
porting the bill as they did were actuated by two things. One 


was the current report that the President, having spent a few 
days in the United States, has been informed concerning the 
wishes of the people of the United States with reference to 
this war measure and that he is now ready to act accordingly. 
I do not know how reliable that information is. Much of my 
information is of a negative character, procured by consulting 
the ranking members of our committee on the other side, men 
whom you would have supposed the President would have con- 
sulted before vetoing this bill; men of the opposite party to 
myself, who are familiar with conditions in the United States, 
who favor the repeal of the daylight-saving law, and men 
who know the feeling of the people here. I am informed 
that the President never talked to one of them before vetoing 
the bill. He must have been busy in preparing that long 
treaty and in the work that he had abroad, and he was simply 
ill-advised in making that veto, and we are all hoping it will 
not occur again. 

The other proposition is that a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses of Congress have voted to repeal this law, and there 
was some question in the committee whether that proposition 
had been properly presented to the Chief Executive. I think 
he was not advised on this subject. I am sure that some 
one from that side of the House had talked to him on one of 
the days that he was at home concerning a man at Ellis 
Island whom they were going to have removed. Then I think 
another man spent a day or two with him, no doubt, concerning 
this man Densmore, and I am satisfied some man on that side 
of the House has been explaining to him about the Postmaster 
General, and a lot of Senators Were talking to him about the 
league of nations, so that he did not have time to find out 
that nearly three-fourths of the Representatives in Congress, 
representing their people at home, whose sentiments they 
speak, were asking for the repeal of the daylight-saving law. 
We are now simply offering him a chance to correct his error. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. LEVER. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Youne]. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I represent an agricultural district. I have no large 
cities in my district. My people are favorable to the old system 
of time. They are against the new innovation. I voted against 
it. I voted to override the President’s veto. While I did that 
and while I shall continue to represent the views of my people, 
as I understand them, I recognize the fact that I am confronted 
with a situation where I have got to use my judgment as a 
man and as a lawmaker. 

The President was within his authority under the Constitu- 
fion when he vetoed the Agricultural appropriation bill. We 
were within our authority when we sought to override that veto 
and restore the old time. Now, we have before us the propos? 
tion as to whether or not we are to have legislation writing the 
appropriation bill into law, so that the great Agricultural De- 
partment may function, or whether we shall pass the buck back 
to the l and let him again veto this bill, because it car- 
ries with it the measure that he vetoed only quite recently. It 
is a serious proposition that confronts me as a representative 
of my people; but while that is true, I have come to the con- 
elusion after deliberate thought that we can have legislation on 
this time question by reason of the fact that in the other end 
of the Capitol now is a bill containing the very provision that is 
in this bill. All that the Senate has to do is to pass on that 
legislation, and we shall have it stripped of the appropriation 
features of this bill, and then we can vote our sentiments and 
override the veto of the President, should he veto that measure 
if it is passed by the Senate. I do not feel that I can by my 
vote delay the appropriation bill which supports the entire Ag- 
ricultural Department of this Nation, because that department 
now needs the funds, and I shall vote to pass this bill without 
the daylight section and take my chances as to representing my 
people who are in favor of repealing the daylight law, and when 
that measure passes the Senate and comes back, even if the 
President vetoes it, I shall vote to override that veto. That is 
the common sense of the situation as I see it. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LEVER. How much time did the gentleman yield back? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas had one-half 
minute remaining. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN}. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that the committee, in reporting this bill in its present form, 
acted wisely. As has been stated by my colleagues, there are 
other riders on the bill, four or five of them. It would, there- 
fore, have been unfair to make all other riders in order and 
at the same time not give the House the privilege of taking 
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a yote on the daylight-saving proposition—a question on which 
we have received more petitions for its repeal than have been 
recetved on all other matters of legislation put together. More 
than 2,200 telegrams came to the House Office Building the 
first day after the President’s veto, urging Congress to 


repeal 
the daylight-saving law notwithstanding the veto. It is a 
fact that farm organizations all over the country from New 
York to California and from the Canadian line to the Gulf 
are now sending letters, telegrams, and petitions to the Presi- 
dent endeavoring to inform him that the farmers of this coun- 
try are practically unanimous for the repeal of this provision. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I will. 

Mr. SEARS. If that is true, why does not the Republican 
majority in the Senate pass the bill which the House has 
already passed? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. 
sideration over here. 

There were two arguments which the Executive used in 
justifying his veto of this bill. The first was that his advisers, 
including the experts of Europe, had informed him that the 
daylight law was a good and wise measure; and the second 
that the law enabled laborers to work during daylight and save 
artificial light, thereby saving fuel. 

I submitted to the Members when this matter was up for 
consideration before that during the months of April, May, 
September, and October people who start at work at 7 o'clock 
in the morning, as most people do, must begin work by artificial 
light. In addition, they must use artificial light in the home to 
get ready to go to work. So the reasons given for the veto 
are not valid. I believe that if these things are pointed out 
to the President in addition to the vast number of telegrams 
and petitions that will come to him in the meantime, the Presi- 
dent will see the wisdom of approving this measure if it goes to 
him a second time. 

I want to submit, in all fairness, that if the people of the 
large cities see advantages in this measure they can have such 
advantages without the law—without forcing upon the farmers 
of all the country the disadvantage of working contrary to the 
natural hours regulated by the sun. It is unfair to ask the 
farmers of the entire Nation, upon whom not only this country 
but the world is depending for food, to work an hour and a 
half ahead of the sun. 

It was argued when the hearings were had, when this act 
was passed in the previous Congress, that certain manufac- 
turers in the East had adopted this provision before the law 
went into effect and had found it advantageous. If that is so, 
why, in the name of common sense, can not they start an hour 
earlier in the morning and have an hour extra in the afternoon 
without saying by mandate of law to all these 10,000,000 farm- 
ers, “ You must adopt this law in order to accommodate us in 
the city“? 

The fact of the matter is a large majority of the laborers 
in every part of the country are also asking for this repeal. 
Organized labor recently voted by a large majority for its 
repeal. The propaganda for the law is being directed entirely 
by the Daylight Savings Corporation of New York City. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that such imposition is not fair. I 
appeal to the sense of justice of my colleagues. I believe if 
this matter was submitted to the President of the United 
States by his numerous friends on the Democratic side of the 
House in just the right light he would see the error of attempt- 
ing to fasten on the millions of farmers and laboring men of 
the country a rule that is to their disadvantage, when all the 
advantages claimed for the measure can be had by every city 
that wants them without any law at all. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I have never 
known the people of Illinois to be so wrought up over a propo- 
sition as they seem to be over this. 

On Monday, the 14th, I voted to override the President's 
veto and pass the repeal bill. Through an inadvertence, which 
nobody intended, a couple of dispatches were sent from here 
to the papers stating I was the only Illinois Member of Congress 
outside of the city of Chicago who had voted to sustain the 
President's veto. From that time to this life has been a bur- 
den. To show the intensity of the feeling, I want to take the 
liberty within my few minutes to read a portion of a letter I 
have received. 


Hon. RICHARD YATES, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN Yates: I have just noticed that you voted to 
sustain President Wilson on the nonsensical daylight-saving law. I 
am surprised to see you vote thus, but you know what you want to do. 


That is not for our con- 


You will not have n meny supporters in this section when you ask for 

votes a I have supporten you a great many times and under 
trying ¢ ces, but not and will not support you any more. 

I venture to say that every Member of this House has heard 
from his constituents in every nook and corner of the country 
on this subject. I have, Mr. Chairman, and I do not want any 
mistake whatever as to how I am going to vote. I am going to 
vote here to-day to pass the repeal of the daylight-saving law 
over the President’s veto. And in doing so I will register the 
will, the overwhelming will, of the overwhelming majority of 
the people of Illinois. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
Members be given five legislative days to extend their remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. LEVER. On the bill, on the daylight-saving proposition? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. What is the request? 

Mr. HAUGEN. For five legislative days for Members to ex- 
tend their remarks. Only one hour has been given for debate, 
and it is fair to give Members the right to extend their remarks. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman to make this specific—that these 
are to pertain only to the subject of the daylight-saving law. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. AYRES. I object. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey], a member of the committee. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we have now under consideration the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, which covers something like 100 pages. However, in 
the present situation no attention is being paid to the impor- 
tant provisions of the measure and the necessity of speedy 
action on our part. With many Members the only question is 
the sending of this bill back to the President of the United 
States a second time, when it is sure again to be vetoed and 
result in still further delay and consequent hardship upon every 
employee of this great department of the Government. 

Let me briefly recount the history of this legislation. Very 
soon after the convening of Congress in extra session we 
passed the Agricultural appropriation bill and sent it to the 
Senate. When we took the bill up for consideration in the 
House the Committee on Rules was appealed to and asked to 
give us a rule in order to make the repeal of the daylight-saving 
law in order upon the appropriation bill. The Committee on 
Agriculture was unanimous, with one excepticn, in asking for 
that rule. Now, what happened? The Committee on Rules 
refused the rule, and we had to pass the appropriation bill 
through the House without the daylight-saving repealing clause 
in it. The bill went to the Senate. There they inserted the 
repealing clause; it came back here, and we agreed to it. It 
then went to the President, and he vetoed it. 

I yield to no man in my admiration of the President of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson, and yet I feel that he made 
a mistake when he vetoed that provision of the Agricultural 
bill. In doing so, however, he acted wholly within his rights. 
When the bill came back with the veto message to the House, 
I voted to pass it over the President’s veto, but we lacked a 
few votes of the necessary two-thirds and failed to pass it over 
his veto. The bill was then sent to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. That committee now brings it here again to-day, with 
the recommendation concurred in by a majority that the bill 
again be passed and sent to the President with this repealing 
clause in it. There is not a gentleman in this House who is a 
thinking man but knows that when it reaches the President of 
the United States it will again be vetoed. 

It is no light matter to veto a bill. No President of the 
United States is going to put his veto upon a measure without 
giving it his careful and candid consideration. We know that 
the President before he vetoed this bill did give the matter 
careful consideration, and you know and I know when it goes 
back to him it will mean another veto message and another delay 
in the passage of this measure. It is not necessary to do that. 
Three times this House has placed itself upon reeord in favor 
of the repeal of the daylight-saving law. You did it when you 
agreed to the conference report upon the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill, you did it when you passed the Esch bill through 
this House as a separate measure, and you did it a few days ago 
when you voted by almost a two-thirds majority to pass this bill 
over the President's veto. 

To-day in the other end of the Capitol there is the Esch bill, 
which was passed through this body by a vote of 244 to 133. 
That bill has been lying over there unacted upon for days and 
weeks. Why do not you gentlemen who are so anxious to put 
this up to the President a second time go over there and urge 
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your friends upon the committee on that side to report out that 
bill? If you will do that, in 15 minutes it can be passed through 
that body and be sent to the President of the United States. I 
am in favor of the repeal of the daylight-saving law. I have 
voted for its repeal, I have voted to pass it over the President's 
veto, and should the Esch repeal bill be vetoed I will vote to pass 
that bill over the veto. I am unwilling to longer delay and 
hinder the passage of a great supply bill when this repeal can be 
accomplished in the regular way by the Senate passing the meas- 
ure which has already been acted upon by the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield one and one-half minutes 
to the gentleman from Maryland IMr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote against the 
repeal of the daylight-saving law, and in doing so I voice the 
‘sentiments of more than 218,000 people whom I represent in the 
city of Baltimore. They have tried this law for a year. They 
find it beneficial. The school-teachers are in favor of it. I 
find there is a universal sentiment in the city of Baltimore 
against its repeal, I wish the bill which has been sent to the 
Senate could be considered by that body, so that the matter 
would be taken up in the proper way. I was talking to one of 
the men employed in the Agricultural Department yesterday. He 
told me that men there were borrowing money that they might 
live upon, and that they were unable, many of them, to go 
home on their vacations because they did not have money, and 
when they borrow this money he said they have to pay 10 per 
cent interest upon it. This matter ought to be taken up as an 
individual matter and not placed as a rider on the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. One of the speakers has just told 
us that there are 12,000,000 people engaged in the agricultural 
pursuits of the country and 27,000,000 people engaged in the 
industrial pursuits. Is not this great number of people, more 
than doubling the 12,000,000, entitled to some consideration in 
this matter? 

Take the lives of those engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
They live in the fresh air and sunshine of the country, amid the 
trees and flowers and those things which make for health and 
comfort. Their life is one in the open fresh air and the beauti- 
ful sunshine—two ingredients which physicians tell us are 
more health-giving than all the medicines we could take. Their 
food is fresh from garden and field, and everything which 
Providence has provided is at their hand. 

The 27,000,000 engaged in industrial pursuits are composed of 
men, women, and children crowded into the factories and shops 
of the great cities of the land, toiling behind the machines, sew- 
ing in the factories, and performing all the vast services re- 
quired of them in their line of endeavor. ‘Their life during 
working hours must necessarily be confined indoors in the 
crowded portions of our cities, where the heat of the day is re- 
flected by brick and mortar, amid the close air of the factory, 
and the smoke coming from the great chimneys in their sections. 
Their only chance to get the fresh air, to enjoy free exercise 
and a bit of the country, is during their leisure hours when day- 
light makes it possible. 

If you cut off the hour provided under the daylight-saving 
law in the afternoons they are deprived of just that much day- 
light in which to enjoy some of the blessings which the agricul- 
tural community enjoys all the time. To speak of the golf or 
tennis player is to speak of only an infinitesimal part of our 
city people. The men and the women enjoying this pursuit 
usually control their own time in which to take their exercise 
or to work; they are not confined to the long hours and the 
arduous work of those engaged in the industrial pursuits. 

I speak for the laboring men, the women, and the children 
who find, by virtue of this law, they can get into the great parks 
and recreation centers of our cities to enjoy a little pleasure 
during daylight when their work has ended, the toiling masses 
of our people who are entitled to our attention. To go through 
my city after working hours one beholds in that section where 
live those engaged in these pursuits thousands of men, women, 
and children sitting upon the doorsteps, parading in the parks, 
playing baseball or some other game in which they are inter- 
ested. It has meant much to these people, and to deprive them 
of it would be a great handicap. 

I realize from what has been said that the farmer is some- 
what inconvenienced by virtue of this law, but from my per- 
sonal observation of the farmers of my State I can not see 
where it has been very harmful to them. Let them practice a 
little Christianity; let them remember their brethren engaged 
in the cities who are the purchasers and consumers of the prod- 
ucts which they produce. 

My city is largely engaged in canning enterprises, in the 
manufacture of many articles of clothing, ready-made and other- 


wise. When these factories or ennning houses close in the even- 
ing one beholds thousands of the young boys and girls wend- 


ing their way toward home. They have time under the present 
law for something to eat, and then they can make their way. 
to the great parks, the river sides, and other places of amuse- 
ment for recreation and fresh air. 

I do hope nothing will be done to deprive them of this great 
blessing. If you must test the strength of Congress against the 
constitutional right of veto by the President, do not do it at 
the expense of the Agricultural bill as a rider. Let us not sub- 
ject the employees of the Agricultural Department to delays 
and expense by not being able to pay them their money. There 
are thousands of these employees, many of them compelled to 
borrow money to live upon, some paying large percentage. Pass 
the Agricultural bill as an Agricultural bill, and let the Senate 
take up and consider and pass, if they will, the law which 
passed this House, repealing daylight saving, so that the ques- 
tion can go before the President purely upon its merits, and 
then if it is vetoed and the opposition wants to take the matter 
before the country in the next election, they will have a clear- 
cut case to present to the people, 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that this daylight-repeal rider 
will not pass this House; that the President having expressed 
his opinion through his constitutional authority and having 
been sustained by a vote of this House, it will not be put 
up to him again in a similar bill in a similar manner, but indi- 
vidually as a separate and distinct proposition as provided in 
the bill I have mentioned. 

By unanimous consent, Mr. Lasruicum was granted the right 
to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SEARS]. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I am unalterably opposed to 
the daylight-saving law. My State was placed in a new zone, 
and therefore they ran the clock up two hours, and we are now 
practically sleeping in the daytime and working at night. My 
people are opposed to this law, but I do not believe in hypno- 
tizing myself into believing we can secure the repeal of that 
law by a rider on this bill any more than I believed in hyp- 
notizing myself into trying to belleve that we were saving 
daylight. I shall therefore not vote for the proposition in 
connection with this bill. This great appropriation bill was 
held up until last Monday because of the President's veto, but 
since that time the delay has been caused by the committee. 
I voted to override the President’s veto. I voted for the 
amendment to the Agricultural bill repealing the law. I 
voted for the bill repealing the daylight-saving law, which is 
now in the Senate of the United States, and I say to my friends 
on the Republican side, if they have hypnotized themselves to 
the extent of believing they are fooling the people of this coun- 
try, I fear they will wake up to find out that they are mistaken. 
Gentlemen on the other side know they have a majority in the 
Senate. The people know you have a majority in the Senate, 
and they know that even before this bill was reported that the 
Senate of the United States, with or without the Democratic 
votes, could have repealed that law, and the bill dealing solely 
with daylight saving could haye been sent to the President for 
his consideration. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. No; I can not yield, as I only have a few 
minutes. That would not have delayed this Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, which should have already been passed so 
the Department of Agriculture and the work under it may 
be carried on throughout this country without further inter- 
ruption. I believe the time has come when gentlemen in this 
House should try at least to rise above politics and meet the 
measurement of statesmen. 

It is all right for you to play your little politics when you 
go home and try to fool the people, but the farmers of the 
country for whom you are so solicitous are reading the news- 
papers, and they know that the play you are pulling off here 
to-day is merely for political effect, mere buneombe, and it will 
not get you anywhere. What the people want is a repeal of the 
daylight-saving law, and I trust my good friends on the Repub- 
lican side will be sincere, and that they will go to their col- 
leagues at the other end of the Capitol and have them pass 
favorably upon the bill which we sent over to them. 

As I said before, every chance I get to repeal the law I shall 
do so, except in this case, where I believe I would do more harm 
than good by voting to again place it as a rider upon this bill, 
knowing and believing as I do that the bill would again be 
vetoed and that it would be impossible to override the veto of 
the President of the United States, as shown by the vote the 
other day. Let us cease these political alignments and at least 
for a day legislate wisely. 
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Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think the President 
would veto this bill if it goes te him a second time? 

Mr. SEARS. If the President was. sincere in his first veto, 
and I beljeve he was, though I did not and do not agree with him, 
he will be false to himself if he does not veto it again if it in- 
cludes the daylight-saving clause. 

I desire simply to say further, Mr. Chairman, if the daylight- 
saving clause is permitted to remain in the bill, and it can only 
be permitted to remain in the bill for the purpose of embarrassing 
the President, those who are responsible can not eseape the 
responsibility for any delay in the final passage of the bill. 

I desire further to say I trust my Republican colleagues are 
sincere in their efforts to secure a repeal of the daylight-saving 
law, and, if they are, that they will see to it that the Senate 
passes the bill for that purpose which we passed and sent over 
there some time ago. I shall watch with a great deal of interest 
the final outcome and the fate of that bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, the President vetoed the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill because that bill carried a provision 
to repeal the daylight-saving law. A large majority, but less 
than two-thirds, of this House has voted to override that veto. 
The appropriation bill is again before Congress for consider- 
ation, and I am in favor of again writing into it the clause for 
repeal of the daylight-saving law. The short time allotted to 
me will not permit a lengthy analysis of the reasons why this 
obnoxious law should be repealed. Suffice it to say that an 
overwhelming majority of the people of my district and of the 
Nation at large demand its repeal. The parents of school 
children in town and country are against this law; the dairy- 
men who are now selling their herds rather than stay up all 
night to prosecute their business are against it; the farmers 
with one accord are tired of it; 90 per cent of the population 
in whatever vocation are insisting that this law be stricken 


from our statutes. That sentiment is reflected here to-day” 


from Democrats as well as Republicans. 

You gentlemen on the other side of this Chamber concur 
with us in saying the daylight law is a bad one and ought to be 
repealed; yet you say our effort to repeal it in this particular 
bill is partisan polities. I deny the insinuation of any par- 
tisanship in this question. You admit that the law should be 
repealed, yet you say its repeal should be an independent meas- 
ure. You say if we pass the present bill with provision for 
repealing the daylight-saving law the President again will veto 
it. But I say he is much less likely to again veto the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill with its daylight-saving repeal than 
he would be to veto an independent daylight-saving repeal bill. 
We were unable to pass the old bill over his veto; so why should 
we hope for strength to pass an independent daylight-saving 
repeal over his veto? 

Gentlemen, I put the proposition up to you as a matter of 
expediency. Let us stand for repeal in the Agricultural bill and 
put it squarely up to the President. Too much is at stake under 
these vast appropriations for him to hazard a second veto. One 
of the greatest divisions of our Government, a department far- 
reaching in its activities, is now paralyzed by reason of the 
recent veto. Can the President afford to prolong that disaster 
by another veto? I say he can not. I assert that at the time he 
wrote his veto message he was ill-advised as to true conditions, 
He stated in the message that the daylight-saving law had given 
“all but universal satisfaction.” You Democrats who oppose us 
to-day concede that the President was misinformed when he 
wrote the text of that message. But still you say he would veto 
it again. In your zeal to protect the President from his manifest 
blunder, perhaps you are unfair to him in your estimate of his 
character. I have great respect for the office of President; and I 
have great respect for Mr. Wilson. I want to deal more fairly 
with him than do you gentlemen on the other side of the aisle. 

Some excuse may be offered for the mistake he has made. For 
many months he has been away from America. Although most 
of us believed he should have been in Washington, where his 
official duties lay, he saw fit to spend his time abroad. I do not 
recall that fact for criticism, because he was following the line 
of duty as he saw it. But I do reeall the fact in order that you 
may see how completely he was out of touch with the masses of 
people at home. He could not know how obnoxious and offensive 


the daylight-saving law had become. In the brief interval be- 
tween his return from the royal courts of Europe and the asser- 
tion of his veto power he had no chance to inform himself about 
the views of our people on this important question. Moreover, in 
the abundance of his wisdom, the President is not prone to seek 
advice from smailer minds. I dare say no Democrat in this 
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House had the chance to advise him with regard to public senti- 
ment on this matter, and I am quite sure no Republican could 
do it, Therefore, it is not surprising that the President guessed 
wreng when he went in the face of public opinion in his veto 
statement ascribing universal popularity to the irksome, unwieldy 
daylight-saving law. But now he knows better. The newspapers 
have informed him. Democratic and Republican speeches 
printed in the Recorp from a Congress sent here by a wide- 
awake national constituency have informed him. Petitions 
numbered by multiplied thousands have informed him. 

No Member on either side of this House will challenge my 
statement when I say that President Wilson knows to-day what 
the people of America think about the daylight-saving law. 

Yet Democrats stand here and say he will again veto this bill 
if we seek to repeal the daylight-saving law. But I am unwilling 
to subscribe to that harsh view of the President. I should not 
like to believe, as the members of his party assume to believe, 
that the President would bow his neek in the stubborn pride of 
opinion and ride roughshod over the action of a Congress voicing 
the publie sentiment. Yet, if my charitable excuse 
for his veto blunder is not well founded, if he should persist in 
defying public judgment, then we have the right to know it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask permission 
to extend the few remarks I made a while ago. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
Same request. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I voted against the repeal 
of the daylight-saving law and see no reason at all to change 
my position. The daylight-saving law has been a piece of 
beneficent legislation to millions of American people. I voice 
the judgment of over 200,000 people of my district, a district 
made up of the working class, and I express the judgment of 
hundreds of thousands of the men and women in my city of 
every occupation and vocation when I say the daylight saving 
has contributed immeasurably to their comfort, their pleasure, 
and their happiness. 

The increased hours of daylight made it possible for the 
people of my city—and I take it that it is so with the people 
of every other city and of the larger’ towns—to obtain a 
greater amount of outdoor enjoyment, a larger degree of con- 
venience to have and enjoy the companionship of family and 
friends, and a broader opportunity for recreation than they 
had under the former time schedules. This has been conducive to 
better health, and it has made for the comfort and improve- 
ment of both mind and body. It has been the means of saving 
fuel and artificial light to a very large extent; and in these 
days of high and excessive cost of living it has aided in the 
savings of the middle and the poorer classes. 

An amusing feature of the debates upon the law has been 
to hear Representatives of the farming districts vigorously 
appeal to the House as though the agricultural interests were 
exclusively to be considered and people engaged in industrial, 
commercial, manufacturing, and professional opportunities were 
deserving of no consideration at all. It was repeated again 
and again on the floor that those who opposed the provision 
to repeal were merely golf players and sought inereased day- 
light for their own enjoyment. Those who thus spoke were 
either insincere in their unfounded and unjustified statements 
or else woefully ignorant of conditions of the masses outside of 
their rural environments. 

In my insistence that the daylight-saving law be retained, I 
not only satisfy my own belief in the beneficial character of the 
law, but I am obedient to the demand of millions of toiling men 
and women, boys and girls, whom the increased hours of day- 
light, with all its opportunities and advantages, has brought 
much cheer and pleasure, better health and economie conditions. 

The President in his wisdom, and in the exercise of his con- 
stitutional right, vetoed the Agricultural bill because of the 
rider that provided for the repeal of daylight saving. In his 
veto message he clearly stated his objections to the repeal. In 
the exercise of the duty and prerogatives of the House we took 
a vote on the question whether the bill should pass notwith- 
standing the President's objection, and the veto for want of a 
two-thirds vote was sustained. Why, then, try to foist this 
measure upon this House again? The attempt to coerce the 
President will not succeed, for were this repeal measure to be 
again passed by the House it would be met by another veto of 
the President. I have no patience with this effort to injeet 
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partisan politics or play the game of petty politics with so 
great a measure as is before us. The attempt now made to 
pass the repealing clause after the President’s veto has been 
sustained is unfair to the President, and is making a mere foot- 
ball of this legislation. If it should pass, it will lead to an 
unjustified delay in making necessary appropriations for the 
payment of Government employees and meeting the expenses 
for conducting the Agricultural Department and its activities. 
For such delay those who now seek the repealing clause passed 
will be responsible. 

I am not unmindful that much inconvenience may be caused 
to a great many people in the land due to the changed daylight 
schedule, but the greatest good is to be given to the greatest 
number, and viewing daylight saving as wholesome and salutary 
to the greatest number of the people, I oppose the repeal of the 
law. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. CANDLER]. 

Mr. CANDLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Mooney] be recognized for one minute of the five 
allotted to me. 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, there is a very unusual situation in my city in regard to the 
matter under consideration. Cleveland, I think, was the first, 
certainly one of the first, cities to adopt the daylight-saving 
plan and it gave universal satisfaction, but shortly after the 
Nation followed our lead we were transferred from the central 
to eastern time zone. Under this arrangement we were really 
1 hour and 40 minutes ahead of the sun, and following an ordi- 
nance by the city council the law has been disregarded. 

It gave me pleasure to vote for the repeal of this law when 
our House bill was up for consideration. Later, when the Agri- 
cultural bill came back with Senate rider to repeal the law, al- 
though it seemed to me that this was no proper rider for an 
appropriation bill, I again voted for it, and still again when 
it came back vetoed by the President. I favored the repeal of 
daylight saving then and have not changed my position now; 
there is a bill for that purpose that has passed this House and 
is now pending in the Senate. I shall support that bill again 
should it come back to us. I do not understand why that 
course can not be followed by the friends of this repeal. It 
seems to me that there must be some purpose in adding this 
rider to an appropriation bill which does not appear upon the 
surface. The suspicion is present that some gentlemen who 
are confident that the President will again veto the entire bill 
seek to make it appear that he is responsible for delaying pay- 
ment of salaries to employees in this department. With any 
such purpose I am not in sympathy; and for the reason that I 
feel, as the distinguished gentleman from Kansas says he does, 
that there should be no delay, I shall vote against the daylight 
rider in this bill, not because I do not want it repealed, for I do, 
but because I am unwilling to hamper this great department of 
the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CANDLER. The provision in this bill under considera- 
tion is the following: 

That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to save 8 and to 
provide standard time for the United States,“ approved March 19, 
1918, is hereby repealed, effective on the last Sunday of October, 1919, 
after the approval of tkis act, when by the retarding of one hour the 
standard time of each zone shall be returned to and thereafter be the 
mean astronomical time of the degree of longitude prams each 
zone as defined in section 1 of said act approved March 19, 1918. 

Mr. Chairman, this provision, if passed, would only repeal 
one section—section 3—of the daylight-saving law. It would 
not repeal all of the law; only one section. I was one of only 
40 Members in the House of Representatives who voted against 
the passage of the daylight-saving bill when it originally passed 
in the House. I voted to repeal it the first opportunity offered. 
I voted the other day to pass it over the President's veto. Cer- 
tainly, then, my record so far as the repeal of the daylight-say- 
ing law is concerned is unquestioned and unquestionable. I 
am against the daylight-saving law and anxious to have it 
repealed, and being anxious to have it repealed I do not want 
to see it placed upon this great Agricultural appropriation bill 
which will force the President again to veto it as well as to 
veto again the whole Agricultural bill. Now, what is the 
situation? The repeal of the so-called daylight-saving law was 
placed as a rider in the Senate on the Agricultural bill and passed 
the Senate and then the House, and the President, because of 
that provision, vetoed the whole bill. An effort was made in the 
House to pass it over the President's veto, and it failed. What 
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assurance have you if you retain this provision in this bill that 
the President will not again veto it? You have no assurance 
whatever that he will not veto it, but on the other hand you 
have every reason to believe he will again veto the whole bill. 
In fact you and I are practically certain he will again veto it. 
Then why willfully endanger all the appropriations for the 
great Agricultural Department when by pursuing a sensible 
and reasonable course we can promptly pass this bill and then 
secure the repeal of the daylight-saving law on its own merits, 
if we can secure its repeal at all. 

Mr. WELLING. Will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. CANDLER. I am sorry I can not yield; I have not the 
time. Now, then, if this repeal provision is put upon this bill, 
if you will examine it, you will see it does not provide for the 
repeal of the daylight-saving law until the last Sunday in next 
October. I want to repeal it right now, to-day. You have plenty 
of time to pass a law to repeal it long before next October. 
You have got plenty of time. You appear very anxious to-day 
and show great apparent zeal to put this provision in this bill 
to repeal this law “ next October,” when you know it will defeat 
its repeal and defeat all the appropriations for the whole Agri- 
cultural Department. Are you willing to do that? I am not. 
[Applause.] Besides that, on the last Sunday in October the 
clocks will be turned back anyway and will not again be 
turned forward until March, 1920, under the present daylight- 
saving law as it is on the statute books. Therefore you will 
have from now until next October to repeal it and accomplish 
the same result, and not lose a minute of time, and in addition 
to that you will have six months after the 26th day of next 
October to repeal it and not take the slightest risk of defeating 
the Agricultural bill. Now, honestly, do you not believe that 
would be the safer and better course? Therefore your great 
anxiety to pass this provision in this bill for the repeal of this 
law next October, when under the present law the clocks will 
be turned back then anyway, does not seem to be genuine, but 
simply appears to be a disposition to play cheap peanut polities 
in reference to this bill and an effort to slap the President in the 
face, and if you do that I assure you that you will not secure 
the passage of the Agricultural appropriation bill or secure the 
repeal of the daylight-saving bill by any such unbecoming and 
unseemly tactics. [Applause.] You do not want either to pass 
the appropriation bill or repeal the daylight-saving law from 
the course you are pursuing, but to secure, if you can, some 
cheap political advantage, even at the expense of the general 
good, because you have every reason to believe the President 
will veto both again, and you can not pass the bill over his veto, 
because you have tried it and failed, and if you try it again you 
will fail again, and you knowit. Then why try? 

What is the becoming and sensible course to pursue? Elimi- 
nate this provision and pass this Agricultural appropriation 
bill without it, and you know the President will promptly sign 
it as soon as it reaches him, and the great Agricultural Depart- 
ment can resume its activities, which are now suspended and 
paralyzed. We have passed the bill repealing the daylight-sav- 
ing law in the House of Representatives, and it is now pending 
in the Senate. You Republicans have a majority in the Senate 
as well as in the House. Let the Senate pass the daylight-repeal 
bill which has already passed the House and which I voted for, 
and send it to the President, and if he vetoes it I will vote to pass 
it over his veto. That is the orderly and becoming way to pro- 
ceed to secure the passage of this Agricultural appropriation 
bill and to secure the repeal of the daylight-saving law. If both 
results can not be obtained in that way, they can not be obtained 
at all, and you must know it as well as I do. You are not 
deceiving yourselves, and you will not deceive the people, by 
your claptrap and apparent zeal when you must know you will 
only delay what the people desire, to wit, the repeal of the 
daylight-saving law and the passage of the Agricultural bill, if 
you persist in this course to include this provision as a rider on 
this bill. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hays] said a little while 
ago, Let us resort to some expediency.” Well, all right; let 
us resort to some expediency right now and a little common 
sense as well and eliminate this provision from this bill and pass 
this Agricultural appropriation bill and secure the approval of 
it by the President of the United States, and put the Agriculture 
Department upon its feet again just as soon as possible, and 
then secure the passage of the bill repealing the daylight-saving 
law which a large majority in this House and in the Senate 
favor. If you are sincere, you will do that. If not, you will 
vote your peanut politics and not vote for the benefit of the 
Agriculture Department or for the best way to secure the repeal 
of the daylight-saving law or for the best interests of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 
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Mr. CANDLER. I thank you, gentlemen of the House, for 
your attention and leave the matter with you for your serious 
consideration and decision. [Applause.] 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

Mr. ELSTON. Does the gentleman wish to extend on the 
remarks just made or extend his remarks upon another sub- 
ject? 

Mr. SEARS. On the remarks just made. 

Mr, HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. CANpLER] suggested a few moments ago that we 
should put the proposition of repealing the daylight-saving law 
up to the Senate. “ Passing the buck” seems to be the slogan 
on the Democratic side of the House. 

Now, my friends, there is no politics in this issue whatever, 
notwithstanding the attempt on the part of several Democratic 
Members to give to it a political tinge. The quesion of repeal 
is purely economic. The people generally demand this legis- 
lation. It works a hardship on them as well as a financial 
loss, while only in a comparatively few instances would its 
repeal work a hardship in the cities. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Sears] in his speech said 
that his constituents are practically a unit in demanding the 
repeal of daylight saving, and yet he is going to follow the 
President, who has set himself in opposition to the expressed 
wishes of a majority of the people: I ask you, is that repre- 
sentative government? Are we going to permit the President, 
who has been absent from this country for many months, and as 
a result of such absence has got out of touch with the American 
people to some extent, to dictate to this great legislative body 
as to what we are to do? Ah, my friends, if such is the case, 
the Congress of the United States has fallen upon evil days. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I can not yield to my good friend from 
Tennessee, for I have but a few minutes remaining. 

My friends, there should be no politics in this question, and 
I am sorry that a large majority of the Democrats have seen 
fit to line up behind the President on this question, notwith- 
standing that many of them at heart favor the repeal. I would 
vote to repeal this law even though it had been vetoed by a 
President belonging to my own party, for I will not stifle my 
honest convictions at the behest of any individual; neither will 
I knowingly vote against the majority sentiment of the people 
back home, who have been so good to me in the past. We are 
not here to yote our own sentiments or convictions, but rather 
to vote and act as those whom we represent wish us to vote. That 
is my conception of popular government, and I will continue 
to make that my guiding principle. 

This question has been discussed pro and con in Congress, so 
there is really nothing new that I can bring into the discussion. 
It is working a positive hardship upon the agricultural classes 
which is daily resulting in great financial loss. Under the new 
order our farmers can not get out in the hay and harvest fields 
until § and 9 o’clock in the morning because of the heavy dews, 
and the hired men in many instances insist on quitting at 6 
o'clock so they can go to town. It means that our dairymen 
must commence milking at 3 and 4 o’clock in the morning. It 
means too long a day for the housewives both on the farms and 
in the cities. I have had scores of letters from women in my 
district asking me to work and vote for this repeal, and I sub- 
mit that we must take the American mothers into consideration. 
The sacrifices they made in the late war are without parallel 
in the annals of history, and God forbid that the day will ever 
come when we shall turn a deaf ear to their pleadings. 

Gentlemen of the committee, this is a burning issue with us. 
The folks back home are not talking “league of nations,” but 
they are talking for the repeal of the daylight-saving law. With 
them it is a breathing, pulsating issue, for it affects them vitally. 
We ought to legislate according to their wishes and best inter- 
ests and not according to whim and caprice of an individual who 
has assumed to tell us what we want and need. I, for-one, will 
not take orders from the White House. Mine come from the 
sixth district in Minnesota. I know no boss save the people of 
my district. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr, Chairman, I am going to vote against this 
bill when it comes up for a vote if it contains this rider. I am 
opposed to any legislation which contains a rider which is 
being forced upon the people of this country. The President 
having vetoed the bill on account of that rider, his veto having 


been sustained by the House, this is no method to try to enaet 
such legislation—by rider, the most reprehensible way of making 
laws. 

The people in the large cities throughout the country—thoge 
who do the work—are in favor of the present daylight law; 
and yet some gentlemen coming from various parts of the 
country, who do not know the cities and do not know the people 
who live in them, say to you that 90 per cent of the people in 
those cities do not want the daylight-saving law. They are 
drawing very heavily upon their imaginations. It is the man 
who represents the city districts in the East who is closer to 
the people than the man who represents a country district. 
The reason for that is that the Representatives from the city dis- 
tricts get an opportunity of going back home and getting in 
closer touch with their people every week. ‘They know that 
the working people of this country, including those who do 
occasionally play lawn tennis if they have the opportunity, are 
in favor of the daylight-saving law. Hundreds and thousands 
of employers and the leading newspapers of the country favor 
the daylight law. And I venture to say this, that the President 
of the United States has sufficient strength and determination 
of will to veto this bill again if it comes to him containing this 
rider. And I will say also that the American people will sus- 
tain the President in that view and in that action. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD., 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The ir hears none, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. HERSEY]. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to- 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Chairman, this situation confronts the 
House: The daylight-saving repeal has passed this House three 
times by an overwhelming majority. This House voted the other 
day on the veto message by an overwhelming majority against 
the daylight-saving bill. No Member of this House has had his 
mind changed by the President's veto. 

Every Democrat claims that nothing the President has said 
in his veto message has changed his mind. The President gave 
no new reasons or arguments to sustain his veto of the bill. 
On the one hand you have this condition in the country: A 
corporation called the “ Daylight Saving Association,” organized 
in the city of New York, made up of the club and sporting ele- 
ment, has been sending propaganda to all the chambers of com- 
merce in the large cities saying, Have your secretary send a 
telegram to your Senators and your Congressman to vote to 
sustain the President’s veto of the daylight-saving bill.” That 
is all you have on one side. On the other side you have the 
united farmers of this Nation demanding that you keep faith 
with them and repeal this war-time measure. 

This daylight-saving bill is a war measure pure and simple. 
You never could have enacted it without making it a war meas- 
ure. You know you could not. You said to the farmers that 
when the armistice came, when war ceased, you would repeal 
the law. Now you are refusing to do it. The President is re- 
fusing to keep faith with the farmers of this Nation. 

Prior to our entrance into the war with Germany and the 
enactment of this war legislation called daylight saving, the 
people of this Nation had never had any trouble or inconvenience 
in adapting their pleasures and their business to the clock—the 
time as regulated and used for 100 years. 

It was thought necessary during the war to use great bodies 
of workingmen in Government industries for the production of 
war material and to use further all the hours of daylight upon 
the farm in the production of food products, and the people were 
called upon everywhere to make special sacrifices during the 
war that the armies might be trained, clothed, and fed. 

Right after the declaration of war, on the 15th day of April, 
1917, the President issued his appeal to the people of this 
country and made this special appeal to the farmers of this 
Nation: 


I take the liberty, therefore, of addressing this word to the farmers 
of the country and to all who work on the farms: The supreme need of 
our own Nation and of the nations with which we are cooperating is an 
abundance of supplies. A food supply, especially for the present year, 
is superlative. 

Without abundant food, alike for the armies and the pie at war, 
the whole geet enterprise upon which we have embarked will break 
down and fail. The world’s food reserves are low. Not only during 
the present emergency, but for some time after peace shall have come, 
both our own people and a large proportion of the people ef Europe 
must rely upon the harvests in America, 


[After a pause.] 


Upon the farmers of the country, therefore, in large measure rests 
the fate of the war and the fate of the nations, May the Nation not 
count upon them to omit no step that will increase the production of their 
land or that will bring about the most effectual cooperation in the sale 
and distribution of their products? The time is short. 

It is of the most imperative importance that everything possible be 
done, and done immediately. to make sure of large haryests. I call 
upon young men and old alike and upon the able-bodied boys of the 
land to accept and act upon this duty—to turn in hosts to the farms 
my RATS certain that no pains and no labor is lacking in this great 

This appeal was followed by this daylight-saving bill as a 
war measure, and while it met with much bitter opposition from 
the farmers they finally withdrew that opposition under the as- 
surance from Congress and the President that when the war 
was over the law should be repealed. 

The present Agricultural bill, the first of its kind enacted 
after the war, carried the repeal of the daylight-saving law. 
It passed both Houses of Congress with scarcely no oppo- 
sition whatever and went to the President for his approval. 
The President, without giving any new reasons whatever for the 
repeal, vetoed the Agricultural appropriation bill on July 11, 
and the House on July 14 by a vote of 248 to 135 said that the 
President was wrong and that his veto did not meet the ap- 
proyal of Congress, but they lacked 8 votes of having the 
necessary two-thirds to override the veto. 

It has been many years since any question has so aroused 
the farmers of this Nation as has this veto, which has disre- 
garded the rights of those whom the President called upon to 
help win the war by making every sacrifice. 

The farmers of this Nation did make to the very limit the 
supreme sacrifice. They gave first their sons from nearly every 
farm, depriving themselves in many cases of sufficient help, and 

„forced the wife and mother, the daughters and little children, 
4% labor in the fields to take the place of the boys who had gone 
overseas. They labored through every hour of daylight and 
far into the night to produce food for the Nation and the world, 
They submitted to extortionate freight rates under Government 
control of railroads. They obeyed all the war-time rules and 
regulations of the Food Administration. They saved the Nation 
and the world in its time of stress and peril, and now when they 
desire above all things to get back to normal conditions and 
conduct their farms and business in their own way the Presi- 
dent by this veto disregards their rights and ridicules their 
every protest. 

When the brewers and saloon keepers of the Nation ap- 
pealed to the President to repeal war-time prohibition he sends 
a message to Congress saying: 


The demobilization of the military forces of the country has pro- 
gressed to such a point that it seems to me entirely safe now to remove 
the ban upon the manufacture and sale of wines and beers, but I am 
advised that without further legislation I have not the legal authority 
to remove the present restrictions. I therefore recommend that the 
act approved November 21, 1918, entitled “An act to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, the purposes of the act entitled ‘An act to provide further for 
the national 3 and defense by stimulating agriculture and 
facilitating the distribution of agricultural products,’ and for other 

urposes,” be amended or repealed in so far as it applies to wines and 
rs. 


The petitions and prayers of the united farmers of the coun- 
try must be disregarded while the President is fighting to save 
the brewery and the saloon. 

I am aware that in the past the politicians have considered 
the vote of the farmers of the country “ not worth the powder.” 
They have all professed to be friends of the farmer except when 
it comes to legislation for his benefit. They are ever ready 
and willing to flatter the farmers in the press and on the stump 
und to “farm the farmer” as an easy mark for votes. But 
that day has gone, and everywhere, in every State of the Union, 
the farmers to-day are organizing for their mutual benefit. 
They are forming societies, unions, and organizations to pro- 
tect the interests of the farm in matters of politics and legisla- 
tion. The farmer has determined to be no longer ridiculed and 
disregarded. His rights are as sacred as those of socialistic 
organizations which inscribe upon their banners“ No beer no 
work.” They will be heard. The Members of this Congress 
who voted to sustain the President in this disregard of the 
rights of the farmers will find at the next election that they 
will be disregarded by the farmers of the Nation. Let us have 
a roll call and put on record those who have not the courage to 
stand by their own judgment and who refuse to keep faith with 
the farmers of the Nation. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I have asked 
for this one minute in order to present a city man’s view with 
regard to the question of daylight saving. We are in favor 
of the daylight-saving law as it now stands. Many of us voted 
to support the President's veto. I was one of those. This 
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matter has now come to the committee and to the House, how- 
ever, in such form that those of us who desire to vote to sus- 
tain daylight saving as it now exists may have an opportunity 
to do so. Some gentlemen misunderstood this rule. It was 
brought in unquestionably in response to the demands of the 
farmer constituency, and perhaps of the larger number of those 
who vote on the Republican side of this House. I am always in 
favor of reaching the point on a question like this—we are 
dealing with an appropriation bill—and for that reason voted. 
for the rule, but I reserved to myself the right, which I still 
reserve, when the opportunity comes, as I expect it will come, 
to vote for the continuance of the daylight saving as we now have 
it. And I wish to assure our friends from the city districts 
that that opportunity will come to-day, and we will have a 
square vote on the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rose]. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I rise merely to add my approval 
to what has already been said by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore]. I voted for the rule for the same reason as 
did the gentleman from Pennsylvania, with the express and dis- 
tinct understanding that opportunity would again be given to 
vote directly upon the section relating to daylight saving. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNYDER]. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, I have not said 
a word on this floor since the passage of the Indian appropriation 
bill. I have heard considerable discussion here about the people 
in the cities favoring the continuance of the daylight-saving 
act. I represent a district which is very largely industrial, but 
we have in addition varied agricultural interests. I have 
made a very careful canvass of my district on this question, and 
I find that the statements of gentlemen who are saying here 
that the majority of the people in the cities favor the act are 
borne out by the information that I get from my district. But 
I think a majority of the people of my district favor the repeal 
of the act. I voted the other day to pass the measure over the 
President's veto. I shall be glad to vote again to-day in the 
interest of the repeal of the act, believing that I am representing 
a very large percentage of the sentiment in my own district and 
a very large percentage of the sentiment of the people throughout 
the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Arson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized - 
for three minutes. 

Mr. ALMON, Mr. Chairman, sometime ago we passed through 
this House a bill repealing the daylight-saving law by an over- 
whelming majority, and sent it to the Senate. About that time 
the Senate placed a rider on the Agricultural bill repealing the 
daylight-saving law, and it was agreed to by the conferees of 
the two Houses. 

The President vetoed this bill because of the provision re- 

pealing the daylight-saving law. The veto was sustained in the 
House for the reason that it did not receive a two-thirds vote. 
I I voted against the daylight-saving law at the last session of 
Congress when it was passed. I voted at this session to repeal it 
and also voted to pass it over the President's veto. The Presi- 
dent was within his rights when he vetoed the bill. We who 
voted to pass it over his veto were within our rights. 

The Agricultural appropriation bill which we passed through 
the House is now in the Senate, and if passed by that body will 
be approved by the President. The Senate could also repeal the 
daylight-saving law by adopting the bill which we passed in 
the House as a separate measure and it could go to the President 
again in this way. But instead of having that course pursued 
the Republican majority in the House, for the purpose no doubt 
of trying to embarrass the President, has reported another Agri- 
cultural bill with this rider, knowing that if it is passed and 
sent to the White House again in the same form it will be vetoed. 
It looks like small politics on the part of the Republican ma- 
jority. The President was no doubt willing to assume the re- 
sponsibility for the little delay caused by his veto, but if this 
bill is sent back to him again in the same form they will be re- 
sponsible for the further delay in the passage of this appropria- 
tion bill. The great Agricultural Department has been very 
much embarrassed since the 15th of this month on account of 
this annual appropriation bill not having passed. The thou- 
sands of employees of this department, I am told, are borrowing 
money and paying 10 per cent interest because they could not be 
paid their last pay checks. 

The 1 of the daylight-saving law would not take effect 
if passed until next March, so there is plenty of time to consider 
its passage. Under these circumstances it should not have 
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been placed as a rider in this bill and should be stricken out 
when the bill is reached for amendments, and I have no doubt 
but that it will be. 

I am as much in favor of the repeal of the daylight-saving 
law as any Member of this House, but I am not in favor of de- 
laying the passage of this appropriation bill carrying more than 
$33,000,000 when it will in no way aid in the repeal of the day- 
light-saving law. Further delay in the passage of this bill will 
paralyze the activities of the Agricultural Department, and it 
will be no credit to Congress to send back this identical bill to 
the President which he has vetoed, and it seems to me that it 
is offered for no other purpose than to try to embarrass the 
President, and is very small polities to say the least of it. 
[Applause, } 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr, Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for one minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, what the farmers and laborers 
and merchants and bankers and doctors and lawyers and preach- 
ers and all the people in my district want is the repeal of this 
law, and they do not want any excuse for not repealing it. 
[Applause. ] 

My colleagues who do not vote to repeal this law can live until 
doomsday, and yet they can never properly explain to the people 
their action for not voting to repeal something that the people 
do not want. [Applause.] 

Iam going to vote to repeal this law, even though the President 
is in favor of it. During the war I sustained and backed up the 
President by voting for every single thing he requested, but the 
war is over now, and I am now going to reassume the full duties, 
functions, and responsibilities of a representative of the people. 
The President exercises one responsibility—that of the Chief 
Executive—while I am expected to exercise another—the legis- 
lative capacity of a Representative of the people in Congress to 
carry out their will and desire, and this I am going to do. 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I object except as to those who 
have actually spoken on the bill. I object to those extending 
remarks who have not spoken on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask the same privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio also asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stars]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, everybody who was in the last 
Congress knows that I have played no politics on this question. 
bill came from the Senate, introduced by a Republican, by 
Senator CALDER, and although I was then chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and could have 
introduced a bill of my own had I so desired, I would not ask the 
committee to report it, but asked the committee to report the 
bill introduced by Senator Carper, a Republican. That bill 
was reported and passed this House. I made every effort, 
even when I was scarcely able to stand on my feet, to secure 
consideration of it in the House, and when it was passed only 
40 votes were registered against the bill, and of those 40, 36 
were Democrats and 4 were Republicans. 

Now, when the bill for repeal was reported from the com- 
mittee of which I still have the honor to be a member I 
never mentioned politics in relation to it, and it was passed by 
n vote of 232 to 122. It was moved in the Senate to suspend 
the rules and make the repeal bill in order on the Agricultural 
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appropriation bill, and only five or six votes were finally cast 
against it. It came back here and was agreed to in conference, 
It was sent to the White House and vetoed, but without my 
advice. 

Are you gentlemen opposed to the repeal of the daylight-saving 
law, except by a rider on an appropriation bill? Those opposed 
to the daylight-saving law have almost unlimited strength in 
the other body, and can pass the bill that we passed; they may 
be able to pass it by a two-thirds vote. But some gentlemen 
in here are playing politics of an inconceivably small and 
contemptible variety, which is demonstrated by the fact that 
you are trying to force the President to veto this bill again. 
If you pass this bill with the repeal of the daylight saving in 
it, he will probably veto it again, and we will sustain his veto 
again and put the responsibility where it belongs. [Applause.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has five minutes remaining. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, the situation as it presents itself 
to the committee is this: Some weeks ago, when the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill was about to be considered in this 
House, an effort was made to induce the Committee on Rules 
to present a rule making this amendment in order on that ap- 
propriation bill. The Committee on Rules, under the very able 
management of the distinguished Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole at the present moment, for some reason or other re- 
fused to allow that rule. The Agricultural appropriation bill 
passed the House and went to the Senate, and the Senate at- 
tached an amendment to it repealing the daylight-saving law. 
That bill came back to the House from conference, and the con- 
ference report was agreed to, including the repeal of the day- 
light-saving law. It was sent to the President with that fea- 
ture in it. The President, exercising his constitutional right, 
vetoed that bill, and sent it back to the House. The House sus- 
tained the President’s veto, although a majority of the House, 
it is only fair to say, did not vote to sustain the veto. 

As soon as it became apparent that under the peculiar ctreum- 
stances there might be found a method of embarrassing the 
President of the United States and subjecting him to criticism 
upon what I conceive to be more or less a comparatively incon- 
sequential proposition, there seems to have been no trouble 
whatever in inducing the Committee on Rules, which of neces- 
sity is the political committee in this body, to report out a rule 
to this House to-day making in order this proposition, although 
they would not give it to us before. 

Anyone who knows the President of the United States, who 
has ever looked into his cold, gray eyes, is well aware of the 
fact that while the provision in this bill differs slightly from 
the provision sent to him before, when this bill reaches him 
he will veto it again upon the ground set forth in his former 
veto message. Now, I am in favor of the repeal of this daylight- 
saving law myself, and introduced a bill since the signing of 
the armistice to repeal it. I am in favor of it because I think 
a majority of the people whom I have the honor to represent in 
this body desire to have it repealed; but I do not feel that as 
a sensible man dealing with a situation, dealing with a fact 
and not a theory, I should stand here and play the childish 
rôle of doing something that I know we will have to do over 
again. Therefore I shall vote to strike this out. > 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, our Democratic friends de- 
clare themselves in favor of a measure and then declare that 
they are going to vote against it. i 

The bill gives an opportunity to again show whether you are 
for or against the repeal of the so-called daylight-saving act. 
Its history and faults are well known. When the Agricultural 
appropriation bill was under consideration in the House the 
first of this session, as chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture I offered an amendment to the bill repealing the entire 
so-called daylight-saving act. A point of order was made 
against the amendment and sustained, 

The Senate inserted the repeal in the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill, and the House, having already passed a separate meas- 
ure repealing section 3 of the daylight-saving act by a vote of 
232 to 122, concurred in the conference report on the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill containing the repeal of the entire act 
referred to, with little discussion and without a dissenting vote. 

The Agricultural appropriation bill was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent because it contained the repeal of the daylight-saving act. 
The House voted 248 to 135 to pass the measure over the Presi- 
dent’s veto—nearly the necessary two-thirds vote. 
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In view of the sentiment shown in the House by the votes, 
the hardship imposed by section 3 of the daylight-saving act, 
especially upon the farmers, the inconvenience and expense 
caused in general, the sentiment expressed in numerous resolu- 
tions, petitions, and communications addressed to Congress urg- 
ing its repeal, a majority of the committee again recommended 
the repeal of section 3 of the daylight-saying act, which section 
provides that the standard time of each zone shall be advanced 
one hour during the seven summer months. This would not 
affect the other sections of the act, which provide for the estab- 
lishment of standard time and zones and authorize the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to define such zones. In other 
words, it would simply repeal the daylight-saving provision 
of the act, and is identical with the amendment which I offered 
to the Agricultural appropriation bill and to the repeal passed 
by the House June 18 by a vote of 232 to 122. 

In view of the above I, as chairman of the committee, re- 
ported the Agricultural appropriation bill, containing the repeal, 
and requested the Committee on Rules to report a rule making 
the entire bill in order for immediate consideration so as to 
expedite its passage. The rule has been reported. The previous 
question has been ordered. Your opportunity is here. Will you 
vote for the repeal or will you turn it down? You can not get 
away from it, gentlemen. You can not deceive the farmers; you 
ean not deceive anybody by the statement that you were for 
the repeal but voted against it. 

All sorts of excuses have been offered for voting against the 
repeal of the so-called daylight-saving act, against the previous 
question on the rule, and against the main question—the repeal 
of the act, One excuse advanced by Democratic friends is that 
this side is playing politics. I assume that every Member will 
vote his honest convictions in accord with the best interest and 
the desire of those whom he represents. The contention is that 
the people in the cities are opposed to the repeal and the people 
in the country, especially the farmers, are for the repeal.. If 
so, I take it that Members will vote on the question as they 
have done heretofore. City Members will vote against the 
repeal and Members representing agricultural districts will vote 
for the repeal. What is the situation? The Republicans, the 
majority, are responsible for legislation. The President vetoed 
the Agricultural appropriation bill because of the clause con- 
tained in the bill repealing the daylight-saving act. The de- 
partment is without legal authority to continue its activities. 
Not one dollar can be legally expended outside of the permanent 
annual appropriations. Many employees are without funds to 
meet their obligations, without money to pay their rent. In- 
stead of making payments on bonds subscribed for they are 
being compelled to dispose of them at a sacrifice. Everybody 
knows, every Democratic Member of this House knows, that 
the plan suggested to reinsert the repeal in the Agricultural 
appropriation bill is the only one that will expedite the passage 
of the bill. The proposition is not to obligate :nybody to vote 
for the repeal but to give every Member of this House an 
opportunity to again vote upon the question, not to vote for or 
against it but to vote as he pleases, 

Now, a word as to the political phase of it. No reference as 
to what took place in the committee is proper or in order, but 
the vote just taken upon the previous question on the rule to 
make the provision for the repeal of the daylight-saving act in 
order was a test. This is, as before stated, under the rules of 
the House, the only way in which a vote can be had upon the 
proposition. The Record will show the fact that every one of 
the 12 Republican members of the Agricultural Committee 
voting voted for the previous question, and that every one of 
the 7 Democratic members voting voted against it; that every 
one of the 7 Republican members of the Rules Committee vot- 
ing voted “aye,” and that every one of the 4 Democratic mem- 
bers of that committee voting voted “no.” So here we have, 
at least, from the members of the two committees having juris- 
diction over the matter an expression as to whether the House 
shall be given an opportunity to vote upon the question. The 
Record will show a solid Republican vote for and a solid Demo- 
cratic vote against it. Judging by the vote and by what has 
taken place here to-day, it is safe to say that, possibly with one 
exception, every Democratic member of the two committees 
voting will record his vote against the repeal provision, so if 
our Democratic friends raise the issue, if it is any consolation 
or advantage to them, the Recorp will tell the story. As far 
as I am concerned, I am satisfied to stand by the Recorp and 
accept the challenge. Now that you have raised the issue, it 
will not be for my Democratic friends who are doing every- 
thing in their power to defeat the repeal of the daylight- 
saving act, who are not even willing to permit a vote upon the 
proposition, to say that you were for it. No! The day has 
passed when campaign promises and the throwing of a few 
bouquets to the voter just before election will be acceptable. 


The voter will hold vou to your campaign promises. He will 
hold that “ actions speak louder than words.” With the Presi- 
dent’s veto and the record made here it will not do for any 
Democratic Member to say to his farmer constituent, who will 
be compelled to light his lantern, or to stumble around in the 
dark, in order to do his chores, milk his cows, swill his hogs, 
and care for and hitch his team in time to take his children 
to school at 8 o'clock sun time instead of 9 o'clock, that he was 
for the repeal but voted against it. 

The farmer will not accept it. Nor will the employees in the 
department, in the factory, in the mill, or on the railroads, nor 
the mothers and children who, in order to get their required rest 
and sleep, are compelled to go to bed one hour earlier, which is 
especially undesirable during the summer months, when, owing 
to the intense heat, it is impossible for them to sleep the first 
hours of the night, and who are thus deprived of an hour of 
beneficial rest. Parents and teachers report that a large number 
of children have failed this year in their studies, due largely to 
loss of sleep, All agree that refreshing sleep is invigorating to 
both mind and body, and is as necessary and conducive to health 
and longevity as food. 3 

If the act can not be repealed, the title of the act, in order 
to comply with the schedule fixed therein, should at least be 
changed from “An act to save daylight” to read “An act to 
compel the housewife to prepare the evening meal in the heat 
of the middle of the afternoon; the suitor to court his sweet- 
heart in the daylight; the laborer, after his evening meal, to 
sit on the porch in the heat of the summer and swat flies, 
go to bed while it is still light, roll around an hour or two 
in the early part of the hot summer evening, and later be 
called by the alarm clock in the cool, refreshing hours of 
the morning; the farmer to stack and thrash his grain wet 
with the morning dew—not to conserve or increase but to cur- 
tail production, to increase the high cost of living, and to do 
foolish and uncalled-for things too numerous to mention.” Why 
this absurdity? If there is any advantage in advancing the 
clock, why not improve upon it by advancing it an hour or two 
more, so that, as suggested, we may eat our evening meal at 
noon, and then have an opportunity to attend the ball game and 
matinees? 

Why deprive 100,000,000 people of sleep at the proper and 
God-appointed time in order to give the golf player that extra 
hour on the golf links and accommodate a few who desire to 
work on the earlier schedule? Everybody knows no legislation 
is required to change their schedules. If a change is desired 
by them, all that is necessary is for the employer and employee 
to agree to make the change. 

What unpardonable sin have the people in the country com- 
mitted that warrants the discrimination? Have they not done 
their part? We were at war. The world was short of food. 
The winning of the war depended upon food as much as upon 
any other thing. Congress found it necessary to fix the price 
of wheat at half the price the farmer would have received if 
the law of supply and demand had not been interfered with. 
He gave his sons to the Army; his wife and daughters took 
his sons’ place in back of the plow. He bought bonds, he gave 
to the Red Cross and Young Men’s Christian Association. In- 
variably his hired help quit work at the usual time by the clock, 
which was an hour early as a result of this unjust and un- 
called-for law, and interfering with the law of nature on the 
farm. 

The act not only costs the farmer millions of dollars an- 
nually, but curtails production, and thus adds to the already 
high cost of living to millions of consumers. We have 
6,000,000 farmers and 6,000,000 laborers employed on the farm. 
One hour lost each morning, owing to the dew, to each of the 
12,000,000 on the farm is equal to 12,000,000 hours, which is 
equivalent to 1,500,000 eight-hour days, and that, at a wage of 
$4 a day, amounts to $6,000,000 loss to those on the farm daily 
at least for every day during the several weeks of haying, 
harvesting, and thrashing that this absurd law is in effect. In 
addition, the farmer was compelled to pay millions of dollars 
additional transportation charges. On the other hand, the mill- 
ers, the packers, the steel trust, and various other enterprises 
were put under Government control, either through the license 
system or by voluntary arrangements. Many contend that the 
licensing system should be continued, especially as to the packers 
and other big interests. Railroads were taken over and granted 
hundreds of millions of dollars compensation in excess of a fair 
and reasonable compensation. What happened to the millers, 
the packers, and others under Government control? Millers 


were permitted to increase their operating profits 175 per cent 


and on their capital invested 100 per cent. 

According to the Federal Trade Commission’s report as 
printed in Senate Document No. 248, Sixty-fifth Congress, sec- 
ond session, page 7: 


«> 


Five meat packers, Armour, Swift, Morris, Wilson, and Cudahy, and 
their subsidiaries and affiliated companies have monopolistic control 
of the meat industry and are reaching for like domination in other 
products. Their manipulations of the market embrace every device 
that is useful to them, without regard to law. Their reward, expr 
in terms of pet reveals that four of these concerns have pocketed 
in 1915, 1916, and 1917 $140,000,000. 

On page 14 it states that “of this astounding figure $121,- 
000,000 represents excess over their prewar profits.” On page 
15, tanners are reported to have increased their profits from 
$644,390.90 in 1914 to $8,576,544.27 in 1916. On page 14 it 
reports the profit made by Morris & Co. for the fiscal year 
ending November 1, 1917, as 263.7 per cent on the $3,000,000 
capital stock outstanding. On page 9 the steel corporation is 
reported to have inereased its profit of $46,520,407 in 1914 to 
$478,204,343 in 1917, or about 1,000 per cent. Much of these 
excess profits at the expense of the farmers, who were greatly 
inconvenienced by this unjust law. 

The farmer submitted to all of it. With lantern in hand he 
started out one hour early; his good wife and sweet daughter 
helped milk the cows and swill the pigs; his daughter ran the 
binder; his wife helped shock the grain; and he produced 
917,000,000 bushels of wheat—about one-third of the wheat pro- 


duction in all the world. He brought in to market every bushel | 


he could spare at the price fixed by Congress, or at half price. 
If he did not bring it in, the Government made him, or had 
Some one bring it for him. He produced 5,600,000,000 bushels 
of cereals—about one-third of the world’s production of cereal. 
The number of head of cattle was increased to 43,000,000; 
swine to 71,000,000 ; sheep to 49,000,000; meat, pork, and mutton 
was increased to nineteen and one-half billion pounds. 
Notwithstanding the discrimination and the sacrifices made, 
will you who vote against the repeal say to your farmer constitu- 
ent, “I, as your friend and Representative, voted to continue the 
burden, the discrimination, so that the joy rider, the city chap, 
might spend an additional hour on the golf links”? Will you 
say to him, My vote is recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
July 18; I stand upon my record; I renew all my previous cam- 
paign promises and assure you, as I have in the past, of my 
sincere affection for you and a deep interest in your welfare”? 
Will you who voted against the repeal say, “ You have accepted 
my promises in the past and have so generously given me your 
loyal support, if I merit your confidence and a continuance of 
your support, as a reward for what I have done for you in this 
matter, kindly continue to rise earlier, forget the President’s 
veto, my vote against the repeal of the daylight-saving law, and 
vote for me”? According to the sentiment expressed by the 


hundreds of thousands in communications received, the indica- 


tions are that he is not likely to forget. 

One reason given in the veto message for the vetoing of the re- 
peal of the daylight-saving act is “ that in other countries similar 
legislation has resulted in substantial economy.” Society has 
fallen into the practice of patterning their dress after Paris 
fashions. Others buy goods made in foreign countries. Has it 
come to this, that our laws, too, must be patterned after Euro- 
pean law? 

Another contention is, now that the President has vetoed the 
bill, there is nothing left for Congress to do but to pass it as it 
comes back to us. I concede the President’s right to veto bills, 
but I still reserve the right to vote as my conscience dictates. It 
can never be charged that I am a “ rubber-stamp ” Congressman. 
To the contrary, I have always contended against autocracy in 
this country. Thousands of lives have been sacrificed, hospitals 
are filled with maimed and wounded, millions of dollars have 
been spent and millions more will be required to cancel the 
debt—all to stamp out autocracy across the seas. Our fore- 
fathers fought and died that there might be freedom of thought, 
action, and personal independence. Shall autocracy be tolerated 
here, or even suggested? Shall it all have been in vain? 

I have always supposed that the declaration that this is a 
government of the people, for the people, and by the people 
meant just what it implies—a representative form and not a 
one-man government. With all due respect to those who be- 
lieve in the concentration of power, who believe that the inter- 
ests of the people can best be served thereby, I am absolutely 
opposed to the concentration of legislative power in one man. 
Mind you, there can be no curtailment of a Member’s right and 
personal independence without invading the rights of the peo- 
ple whom he represents. I believe it is our duty to assert our 
own, right as well as the rights of those whom we represent 
and to shun unbecoming, unstatesmanlike, and un-American 
practice. Let us do our sworn duty, vote as our conscience dic- 
tates, and assert our rights granted under the Constitution. 

I have a right to exercise the privilege of voting for or 
against the repeal at this time. I propose to exercise it. I do 
not concede you the right to Say that you are for the measure 
and then do everything you can to defeat it, everything you can 
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to delay action, giving as an excuse that the President has 
vetoed it and that you must now take his order as it comes, 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SEARS. As chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
having the responsibility upon you for this legislation, if the 
President should veto it again, then what would you do? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will continue to do my duty as I see it, to 
expedite the consideration of this legislation. Much has been 
said about the Committee on Rules. The Committee on Rules 
is responsible to the party for legislation. In order that the 
passage of the bill might be expedited and that every Member 
of the House might be given an opportunity to vote upon this 
all-important question, the repeal of the so-called daylight- 
saving law, as chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, I 
requested a rule, and the rule is here. Every vote cast against 
the rule on that side has been a yote not only to delay the 
passage of the bill but to defeat it. 

The question of repealing the so-called daylight-saving law has 
been discussed and voted upon first when it passed the House as 
a separate measure by a vote of 232 for and only 122 against 
the repeal; second, on the conference report on the Agricultural 
appropriation bill without a dissenting vote; third, against sus- 
taining the President’s veto by almost a two-thirds vote, or 
248 to 135. 

In view of that I shall not take up further time, except to 
avail myself of the privilege granted me to extend my remarks 
by appending telegrams and extracts from communications just 


received. 


One from the chamber of commerce of the capital of my home 
State, which goes to show that not only the farmers but practi- 
cally all the people of Iowa are for its repeal: 


Good luck to you in your 8 against daylight savings. Tou not 
only have backing of agriculture and labor but some large organiza- 
tions. You can’t change the law of nature by a statutory law. This 
best argument against daylight savings. 


One from New York State Dairymen’s Association : 


The 3 forming the largest industry in New York, demand the 
repeal of the daylight-saving law. 


One from the Southern Ruralist, Atlanta: 


Disappointed at not seeing you yesterday. Wish to assure you farm- 
ers of South are almost unanimous in favor of repeal of daylight-saying 
law. Believe measure and President should have another chance. In- 
dustrial interests can adjust themselves to statute law. Farm opera- 
tions are inevitably controlled by natural law. Farmers have suffered 
seriously under present law as war measure, and in justice now de- 
mand repeal. 


One from an Towa minister: 


I notice, with intense regret and chagrin, that Mr. Wilson vetoed the 
Agricultural bill, in his eagerness to retain the daylight-saving bill. Is 
it possible that he is to be supreme dictator of our Nation, regardless 
of the will of the people? Is he going to continue to make a football of 
Congress? Truly his head must have been turned by the flattery of 
parks a that he defies our lawmaking body and aspires to usurp the 
legislative, judicial, and executive prerogatives of our land, The cham- 
pion of beer, the peace advocate, and now catering to a few idle rich in 

he matter of the daylight-saving law. He totally ignores the farmer 

and the majority millions who proclaim daylight-saving matter a rank 
fake, dividing country and town and literally ruining the work of the 
meea Are not our laws to be based upon the consent of the gov- 
ern 

He would imperil the Nation and agriculture, the very heart of the 
Nation, to satisfy the whim of the idle rich. Put the matter to a uni- 
versal yote, if necessary, and put up a death struggle to repass it. The 
principle of all government is involved in this matter. Write the min- 
isters of America; they know the sentiment of their people. He has 
thrown down the gantſet, now let the Republican Party rise up in its 
might and put this thing across and also sweep the Nation for a new 
and a Republican dent. 

The Nation will be behind you. Millions are tired of one-man rule. 


One from a professor at Mercer University, Macon, Ga.: 


I am writing to commend you for the renewal of the fight for the 
repeal of the daylight-saving law. I feel that you will be more suc- 
cessful this time. 

A large majority uncomplainingly accepted the law as a temporary 
war measure, believing that it would be promptly repealed after the 
close of the war. Hence we are well-nigh astounded that President 
Wilson should by his veto undertake to make permanent this temporary 
war measure over the wishes of about two-thirds of his people. 

Here in Macon churches have changed services from 11 to 12 a. m. 
and 8 to 9 p. m.; banks have changed opening hours from 9 to 10 a. m.; 
schools and. . — have also made changes in opening hours, but have 
failed to satisfactorily adjust matters. 


One from the Public School Teachers’ Club, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.: 


For some unaccountable reason the public 2 re is adyocating putting 
the clocks one hour ahead of honest time. e teachers know that it is 
undesirable for the pupils and teachers in our public schools, for the 
children in the elementary grades particularly. Please do what you can 
to get us honest time all the year round. 

bout a month ago the National Federation of Labor Unions, at its 
annual convention held at Atlantic City, N. J., passed a resolution by 
a large majority condemning this “ daylight-saving law.“ Scores of 
mothers have told me that all the potentates on earth can not make 
their children go to sleep an hour cartier than honest time, but it 
would seem that the law of “the majority rules“ does not work in 
this case. The advocates of this daylight saving seem to think it 
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is more important to conserve money than to conserve nervous energy. 

This Republie is dependent upon the welfare of the ong generation: 

The c ren need the regular hours of sleep. May you successful 

2 our beac to secure honest time for the children and workers of the 
t ates. 


Three from the National Grange, Washington, D. C.: 
JUNE 7, 1919. 


The National Grange, representing more than a million producing 
farmers, has asked the Congress of the United States to repeal the 
so-called daylight-saving law. 3 

All agricultural organizations are united in demanding the repeal 
of this measure, which has caused hardship to all workers, farm work- 
ers in particular, every day since it went into effect. 


JULY 14, 1919. 


In voting to repeal the daylight-saving act Con 
and had the approval of the farmers of the United States as. expressed 
through their principal organizations, including the National Grange and 
the National Beard of Farm Organizations, the latter including as con- 
stituent members the National Farmers’ Union, the National Milk 
Producers’ Federation, and others. 

All of these combined represent the organized farmers of America. 

Such daylight-saving act has resulted in a distinct and material loss 
to farmers, which loss is reflected in both inereased cost to consumers 
and decreased production. No sufficient reason has been advanced for 
such q change in the custom of generations. 

We urge its repeal. 


ess met the wishes 


JULY 17, 1919. 

The fight for the repeal of the daylight-saving law has not been 
. in spite of the President's veto and the failure by a few 
votes of the 4 77 5 u 8 re 

President Wilson has n in Paris, 
real 3 of the American people. He is hearing things from the 
farmers and their representatives just now. He will continue to hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries, Office of Farm Management: One chief of office, $5,000; 1 as- 
sistant to the chief, $2,520; 1 executive assistant, $2,250 ; 2 clerks, class 
4; 2 clerks, class 3; 3 clerks, class 2: 8 clerks, class 1; 3 clerks, at $1,100 
each; 4 clerks, at 1059 each 27 oas o: . et Y 

00 h; 1 s, at each; 6 clerks or 
. beg x 4.8205 1 messenger boy, 660; 3 messenger 


CCC $480; 5 charwomen, at $240 each; 
V 

? 500 ; , $1,440; 5 
Mun, 51.2663 2 draftsmen. at $900 each; in all, $84,430. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Under the rule, as I understand it, no section 
of this bill is open to amendment except the last one. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true. 

Mr. WINGO. ` The statement has been made to the House that 
the bill is the same as that which was agreed to in conference. 
How are we going to correct it where we find that the bill is 
not the same, and where one matter is entirely left out? How 
is the House going to correct it under the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. On the face of the bill—— f 
Mr. WINGO. To give a concrete illustration, the soft pork 
proposition is entirely left out of this bill. When the confer- 
ence report came in the gentleman from Iowa gave me assur- 
ances that it was taken care of, by reducing the item of $40,000 

provided by the Senate amendment to $20,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WINGO. How are you going to reach that? 

Mr. HAUGEN. It is in the bill. There is a proposition in 
the bill to cover that. I refer the gentleman to the gentleman 
on that side who is responsible for the amendment. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘There is no “soft pork” item in this bill. 
Either the gentleman was incorrect in the assurances he gave 
me or else he is mistaken now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


busy and out of touch with the 


ry expenses 
on of 
8 * ap 
the inspection of vesseis, 
and quarantine of imported animals, including the establishment and 
maintenance of quarantine stations and repairs, alterations, improve- 


ildings thereon, the 3 work relative to 
the existence of contagious e and the ein testing of animals, 

25, 1 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, at the proper 
time I desire to offer an amendment to strike out the daylight- 
saving item. When will be the proper time? 

The CHAIRMAN. When that paragraph is reached, such a 
motion will be in order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I was not here when the rule 
Was read. I have been advised that the reading of the bill 
should first be completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. In answer to the gentleman's parliamen- 
tary inquiry, discussion on this item and amendments thereto 
will be in order when that item is reached in the bill 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That section 3 of the act entitled “An act to save daylight aud to 


rovide standard time for the United States,” approved March 19, 1918, 
* hereby repealed, effective on the last Sunday o October, 1919, after the 
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JULY 18, 


m ate ig of this act, when by the retarding of one hour the standard time 
of each zone shall be returned to ‘and thereafter be the mean astronomical 
time of the degree of longitude governing each zone as defined in section 
1 of said act approyed March 19, 1918. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, Moore of Pennsylvania: Page 102, line 8, strike 
out the paragraph, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, the passage of 
this amendment would mean the elimination from the bill of the 
daylight-saving repealer. I am offering it at this time for the 
purpose of giving to those who desire to retain the existing law 
upon the statute books an opportunity to vote. I am quite sure 
that our friends from the country, who are enthusiastic for the 
passage of the repealer, will give to those of us who come from 
other geographical sections and who are in favor of daylight 
saving an opportunity to express ourselves at this time. I do 
not object to the appeal coming up from the farming sections of 
the country, where they seem to think that the daylight-saving 
law has worked an injustice to them. That is not so much a 
political question as it is a question of environment. But I 
assume that our friends from the farming districts, who are 
always strong and potential in this House, will give to those of 
us who come from congested centers, who know something about 
the value of time, who appreciate a little extra daylight and an 
opportunity to use it, a chance to express ourselves in like man- 
ner. Therefore, in order that the issue may be squarely met, I 
offer the amendment striking out of this bill the daylight-saving 
repealer. It came in as a rider; it is one that can fairly be 
knocked out, because the bill already passed by this House—the 
Esch bill—is more comprehensive, though it has not yet passed 
another body. Many of my colleagues have expressed the desire, 
since we passed the rule giving an opportunity for consideration 
of this entire question, for which rule I voted, to express them- 
selyes, and I have taken the opportunity to offer this amend- 
ment and give them this chance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have voted in favor of the 
daylight repeal. To do that again and vote to keep it in the 
bill will only result in its being vetoed again, will it not? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That may be. If we take the 
word of our friends on the other side of the House, the Presi- 
dent will probably adhere to his previous action and veto the 
bill. If in doing that he offends tlie farmers of the country, 
that is neither the gentleman's concern nor mine; that is the 
concern of the President of the United States. 

We have passed a daylight-saving repeal, which is now in 
the Senate. Gentlemen on the other side have been insisting that 
the President had it within his constitutional right to veto 
the bill. Many of them represent farming constituencies, and 
they are responsible in the votes they cast this day when they 
predict that the President will adhere to his previous action and 
still do that thing which it is evident the farmer does not want; 
that is for them to deal with as they view the situation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman says that he offers the 
amendment so that Members may have the opportunity to regis- 
ter their desire on the matter, but the gentleman offers it in good 
faith, so that the provision may be stricken from the bill? 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course, I am for daylight 
saving. My constituents expect me to vote that way. In an- 
other place than this I did vote with the majority of my col- 
leagues to bring this matter on the floor—that was to afford con- 
sideration—but I reserved the right to vote as my constituents 
would have me vote on the question. We should meet an issue 
like this squarely and have it over. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I shall sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore] to strike from this bill the section which 
would repeal section 3 of the daylight saving act. As one of 
the Committee on Agriculture, I strongly opposed the inclusion 
of this section in this bill, believing that it was unwise to do 
so and not proper here, in view of the fact that the Fresident had 
yetoed the bill on account of the inclusion of this provision., 

I have been somewhat inconsistent with respect to this day- 
liglit-saving matter. I voted against the Esch bill, because I 
believed in daylight saving. Later, however, as one of the con- 
ferees of the House, consulting with the conferees of the Senate, 
in the trading and dickering that was necessary for us to do 
in order to reach an agreement on the large number of Senate 
amendments, I agreed to accept the Senate amendment to repeal 
the daylight-saving act, and when the bill was returned to the 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 
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House I voted to adopt the conference report which contained 
the repeal provision. When the bill was returned to the House, 
having been vetoed by the President, I yoted to pass the bill over 
his veto. My later votes were in keeping with the large ma- 
jority sentiment of my committee and in keeping with the action 
of the conferees. In order to reach an agreement with the Senate 
it was necessary for us to accept the amendment repealing the 
daylight-saving law. But I believe, Mr, Chairman, that the 
matter should have rested there and that neither the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture nor the House itself should have given 
further attention to the matter. Some of the Members resent 
the President’s action. I have differed from him in his method 
of trying to influence legislation. I have at times resented his 
interference because I believed that he was doing it improperly 
and in an unwarranted way. But respecting this matter, he has 
proceeded entirely in keeping with the Constitution and has 
been entirely within his right. After the vote was taken in the 
House to pass the bill over his veto, and the effort to override 
the veto failed, my judgment was and is now that we should re- 
spect it, and that it was not becoming of us to reinsert this 
matter and throw it back in his face again, [Applause.] 

I am led to that opinion also because of the condition in 
which the Department of Agriculture is and will find itself on 
account of the delay in the passage of the bill, Until this be- 
comes a law there is no provision carrying authority or money 
for any of the activities of the Department of Agriculture. 
These activities are numerous and many of them are very im- 
portant, and because the bil! failed to become law before the 
beginning of the new fiscal year many of them have been, and 
still are, suspended. 

The department is very seriously embarrassed and will be 
more and more so as time goes on until this bill or some bill 
shall be passed. This condition is very much to be regretted, 
and I should very much regret to see the House responsible 
for continuing the trouble. As was said a few minutes ago 
by a gentleman speaking of this matter, many of the em- 
ployees of the department, unable to obtain their semimonthly 
salaries on the 15th, were obliged to borrow money, and they find 
themselves seriously embarrassed and haye suffered loss. This 
unfortunate condition must not be permitted to continue, as I be- 
lieve it will be continued, if this repeal section is included in the 
bill again sent to the President and again vetoed by him. Hav- 
ing availed ourselves of the privilege the Constitution gives us 
of trying to pass it over the veto, and having failed, in my judg- 
ment it is not becoming in us again now, without any change 
whatever of facts or circumstances respecting the matter, to try 
to pass the bill in the same form. [Applause.] 

Another thing that moved me to oppose the inclusion of this 
paragraph is that this House in an orderly way a few weeks 
ago passed what is known as the Esch bill, which repeals sec- 
tion 3 of the daylight-saving law, or will repeal it if it shall 
become a law. That is the section that provides for the turning 
back and the turning forward of the clocks. That is the section 
and the operation under it that it is said is so much objected 
to by the farmers of the country. That bill is now in the Senate. 
It can be taken up and passed at any time in short order. In 
15 minutes, if the Senate will give consideration to the bill, it 
can be passed and will go to the President. That is the orderly 
way for Congress to proceed. This section we are now con- 
sidering is a “rider” on an appropriation bill, always an ob- 
jectionable feature in legislation, something that we inveigh 
against, something that the country disapproves. This ought 
not to be the manner of attempting to deal with so important a 
matter. In my judgment we would be moving with decent re- 
spect for the opinion of the country, with proper consideration 
for the Department of Agriculture, and with proper respect for 
the President of the United States if we should eliminate this 
section. [Applause.] There is a decent and orderly way to 
proceed; let us take that way. There is a becoming way to 
treat and to do business with the Executive, widely as we may 
differ from him; let us pursue that way. 

The responsibility for delay and for the unfortunate condi- 
tion in the department thus far is upon the President. He is 
evidently willing to assume it. If further delay shall occur— 
and I feel sure it will, a serious delay—the responsibility will 
be on us, and I for one am not willing to assume it; and I trust 
that the amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
be adopted. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak 
in opposition to this amendment. No one can doubt the right 
of the President to exercise his judgment in vetoing the recent 
Agricultural bill. I take issue squarely, however, with the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. McLauGcuiin], who says that if we 
include this in the bill under consideration and another veto 
should follow, the responsibility will rest upon us. It will rest 
where the responsibility now rests for delay in the passage of 
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this bill to supply the Department of Agriculture. [Applause.] 
Congress passed the recent Agricultural bill in due time. If 
the man who had the constitutional right to veto that bill had 
been on the ground, where he was expected to be, in the dis- 
charge of official duties, that veto could have been here and 
the whole thing disposed of long ago. [Applause.] We are 
now called upon to consider this question anew. Two hundred 
and forty-eight Members of the House voted to override that 
veto and one hundred and thirty-five Members voted to sustain it. 
Count up the population according to the ratio of representation 
in this House. Where do you have the expression of judgment 
as to the comparative strength of the voting population of the 
Nation in regard to the retention or repeal of the so-called day- 
light-saving law. Fifty-two million people against it and only 
twenty-eight million for, according to the census of 1910. There 
it stands, almost 2 to 1. 

The farmers of the country are united in demanding the repeal 
of that law. No one on this floor, no one in a veto message, has 
yet pointed out any valid reason that will override the objec- 
tions presented by the agricultural interests of the country with 
relation to this matter. I challenge you to study the whole 
record of the debate, and put the volume of population that 
voted by representatives in this House for the repeal over 
against the population of the country that voted to sustain the 
law. Some seem to think that there is no special inconvenience 
for a farmer to be called out at 3 o’clock in the morning instead 
of 4, in the busiest time of the year, in order to make trains with 
his dairy products and in order to carry on the regular demands 
of farm life. 

Many have suggested in this debate that it is far more desir- 
able that a few men shall have the pleasure of an automobile 
ride at the latter end of the day, while the farmer takes the 
inconvenience of an hour at each end of the day. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I have not the time. It is 
absolutely impossible for us to place this so-called daylight- 
saving law in keeping with the convenience and interests of the 
agricultural sections of the country. Men may think that by 
statute the Congress of the United States can change the nature 
of the rooster that crows at the stated time in the morning, but 
when the rooster crows and looks at the clock and sees that he 
is an hour ahead of time, he says the clock is a liar, and that 
the man who voted for that law was not quite so wise as the 
rooster himself. You enacted it as a war measure and promised 
that you would repeal it at the close of the war. That assurance 
was given here and also at the White House. 

Will you now turn your backs upon that pledge and repudi- 
ate that promise? 

There is no doubt as to the serious inconvenience to the agri- 
cultural interests of the country. Will you stand against them? 
Will you stand against the united judgment of the farmers of 
the Nation and say that this so-called daylight-saving law shall 
be perpetuated? Have we not a right to reconsider and send it 
back to the President with a request that he likewise recon- 
sider rather than stand against the interests of the farmers of 
the Nation? I think we should do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. To speak to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is exhausted. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word of the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

I agree with the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. ANDREWS] 
that the President had the right to veto this provision which is 
under consideration, but there are many things which the ordi- 
nary citizen and which even the President of the United States 
has a right to do that he ought not to do under the circum- 
stances, and this is one of them. [Applause.] If there is any 
privilege, if there is any right, that the ordinary citizen of the 
United States has it is to say what time he shall get up in the 
morning. He knows best when he ought to commence his duties. 
The President of the United States, no matter how great his 
knowledge, how great his skill, no matter how much informa- 
tion he may have acquired over in Europe on this subject, can 
not give him any information on that line. 

The representatives of the people, the men who know the 
opinion of the people of the country, the men who know what 
the people want, by an overwhelming majority have said that 
the people of these United States want this law repealed. The 
demand comes from the farmer, from the laborer; and who are 
opposed to that demand? The golf player and the joy rider, 
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Those are the principal parties who are opposed to the repeal 
of this law. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Iam unable to yield. I have only five 
minutes. Every man in this House who has worked on a farm 
and there are many of them, including myself—knows that the 
farmer can not properly carry on his work under such regula- 
tions that this present law imposes. He knows that this is a 
matter of justice to the farmer; it is a mere matter of pleasure 
and convenience to those who are opposed to it. The farmer’s 
hours are long at best, his work hard and toilsome. For a long 
time conditions of work have been so much easier in the cities 
that there is a constant drift toward them, a tide that ought to 
be turned, if possible. 

The laborer, too, realizes, that this new time is no benefit to 
him. He loses the cool early morning hour for sleep. He can 
get no more done and is not so comfortable. The merchants of 
the smail town almost unanimously voted the new time to be a 
nuisance. 

That is the situation here, but they tell us if we submit to the 
veto of the President everything will go on nicely with the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Why is it that the employees of the 
Department of Agriculture are not getting their pay? It is not 
because of this House—this House voted their pay long ago— 
but beeause the President stubbornly, ill-advised, uninformed, 
insisted on opposing the wishes of the people, and determined 
that these employees should not receive their pay. Of course, 
we could always give up our rights. Congress can surrender 
any right that it has and submit to one-man rule, but the Presi- 
dent of the United States has no more right to demand that of 
us than we have now to insist that this question shall again be 
put up to him for his decision. We hope by this time that he 
has remained in this country long enough to be better informed 
upon the situation. [Applause.] 

Mr. PLATT, Mr. HAUGEN, and Mr. KINCHELOR rose. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, [ rise to oppose the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. The gentleman from Iowa 
moved to strike out the last word. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky is recog- 
nized to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I hope this will not be taken out of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. It will not be. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr, Chairman, have not I the right to recogni- 
tion in opposition to the amendment before a new amendment is 
offered by a gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky, the Chair 
understands, is in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I think there has beén more inconsistency indulged in 
by the Republican side of this House on this amendment to-day 
than any I have ever heard since I have been here. As far as I 
am concerned, I voted against the enactment of the daylight- 
saving law originally in war time, I voted for the repeal of the 
daylight saving, I voted to override the veto of the President, 
and I am still for the repeal of the daylight-saving law, But 
here is the situation: You who say that you are consistently 
in favor of the repeal of the daylight-saving law have voted 
on that in a separate bill that was brought here from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for its repeal. 
It passed this House on the 18th day of June. It is now 
pending in the Senate. Then how can you get this bill re- 
pealed any sooner by voting to keep this rider on the Agricul- 
tural bill when the bill that passed the House June 18 is now 
pending in the Senate? It is a question that when you vote 
to retain this rider you vote to embarrass the President. You 
know if you vote the retention of this rider in this bill it is 
putting it up to him in the same form it was before; and you 
are not going to back him off the boards on this proposition, 
and you need not be uneasy about it. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.]! It is a question of petty politics, and you are 
going to get the hot end of it so far as playing the President off 
the boards is concerned and delay the enactment of this great 
Agricultural appropriation bill, which involves great agricul- 
tural activities throughout the country. Why do you want to 
keep this in here when a bill has already been passed by the 
House repealing the law, when the question was met squarely 
in the face and not as a rider on an appropriation bill but as 
an original proposition itself? 

I am frank to say that while I voted against the law when it 
was originally enacted, while I was in favor of the repeal of it, 


while I voted to override the President's veto, yet I do not pro- 
pose by my vote now to let go unenacted this great Agricultural 
appropriation bill. As said by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. McLavgHity], the Senate can pass the House bill over 
there in 15 minutes. So it is a question with us as Members 
of this House that by voting against the motion of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylyania—and I am as much for the repeal of 
the daylight-saving law as any of you—we are voting to hold 
up this great Agricultural appropriation bill which will paralyze 
the great agricultural activities of this country simply to play 
a petty game of politics and undertake to play the President off 
the boards. You will find yourselves badly mistaken in that 
proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, if I may have the attention 
of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco], the gentleman 
made a statement a few minutes ago that he had been deceived 
by the chairman of the committee. I desire to call his attention 
to the fact he has not been deceived. First, I call his attention 
to the report made by the conferees, and if he will turn to 
page 1 he will find this language: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to Senate amendment 
numbered 10, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by the Senate amendment insert * $327,680"; 
and the Senate agre2 to the same. 

If he will turn to page 17 of the bill, he will find that the 
amount is increased from $307,680 to $327,680; that $20,000 was 
added to the appropriation for the investigation. If the gentle- 
man is not satisfied, I refer him to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever], who is satisfied and had this matter in 
charge. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, this question has been dis- 
cussed at various times and passed on by the House. It is get- 
ting pretty late. Is it not possible that we can reach some agree- 
ment as to the conclusion of the debate? I move that all debate 
on this question close in 20 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves to close 
debate in 20 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak for the 
amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time be controlled by the gentleman from South Carolina 
and myself, to be equally divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the time be equally divided by the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Lever] and himself. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Donovan]. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in my opinion the whole gamut and range of discussion 
on the daylight-saving law has been exhausted, and yet it ap- 
pears to me most unfortunate that there has been an element 
engendered in the debate which really is something that we do 
not desire to be said of ourselves. Reference has been made to 
the why and wherefore of the President in vetoing the Agri- 
cultural bill; the psychology of his mind has been gone into, and 
yet we are jealous of a great prerogative which is ours, namely, 
not to be questioned on or reprimanded for any vote or attitude 
we may take in this great lawmaking body in regard to the 
enactment of legislation. Without going further to cite in- 
stances, it seems to me that this procedure is a great mistake. 
I believe we should consider this matter independent of the 
personal attitude of anyone and solely on its merits. 

There was some discussion during the debate in which the 
charge was made that the great financial interests of the country 
were back of the objection to the repeal of the daylight-saving 
law, because if repealed they would lose a few hours’ profit on 
interest charges. It was ludicrous. It was the essence of sim- 
plicity. It was almost imbecility. Yet it was seriously pro- 
pounded by a Member in good faith. 

I do not think any one Member can speak for the great Ameri- 
can public on this most vital subject absolutely and in toto. 
There are men here who proudly expand their chests and who 
figuratively decorate themselves with distinguished-service 
medals for having acquired that knowledge and belief. In 
my humble opinion we but reflect the sentiment of our several 
districts and our several communities. The sentiment of the 
district I represent is overwhelmingly in favor of the retention 
of the daylight-saving law, but yet we are told that the farmers 
are, or should be, by divine right or otherwise, the principal class 
to be 3 and as they demand the repeal it should b 
enact 
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Since the beginning of the debate I observed in the Recorp of 


the 15th instant a communication from the Massachusetts 
Tuberculosis League to Senator Davm I. Warsa, of that State, | 


telating to this subject, which strongly appeals to me. If there 
is a reason of superlative import that appeals to all genuine 
and humane Americans for the retention of this beneficent law, 
it is the reason given in this communication, which is as follows? 
MASSACHUSETTS TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE, 
Boston, June 30, 1919. 
Senator Davio I. WALSH. 
United States Renato, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: This letter is written on behalf of the executive 
ee ns of the Massachusetts Tuberculosis League for the purpose of 
g go to use your influence to secure the veto of the of 
the ioe ight-saving law, which is now in the hands of the Presiden 
At its meeting on June 27 the committee unanimously 3 the 
following resolution: 


“Whereas the Massachusetts Tuberculosis League has Beate advo- 
cated the use of a maximum amount of sunlight aan fresh air as 
a means of prevention and cure of tuberculosis; and 

“ Whereas the said league considers the 8 daylight-saving law 
an nid in preserving the general health of the coun a and in 
egg a great help in the prevention of tubercul : There- 


“ Resolved, That the Massachusetts Tuberculosis ere views with 
concern the present effort to do away with the daylight-saving law, 
and hereby urges the President to veto the repealer now in his hands. 

“Vincent Y. Boworren, M. D., 
“ EDWARD O, Oris, M. D., 
“ ROGER I. „ M. D., 
“DONALD B. ARMSTRONG, M. D., 
* VANDERPOEL ADRIANCE, M. D, 
“GEORGE L. SCHADT, M. D., 
“Miss LOVISA P. LORT 
G Boecis Committee.” 


Earnestly hoping that you will take any action which may seem to 

you tọ be possible and expeđient under the circumstances, I am, 
Respectfully, yours, 
R. V. SPEN 

Executive Secretary. 

Gentlemen, if we wish to get an ascertainment of a genuine, 
earnest reason for the retention ef the daylight-saving law on 
the statute books, I know of no stronger advocacy, I know of no 
stronger or more potent reason, that transcends all the slush, 
all the hypocrisy, and all the insincerity that has been advanced 
in argument by the opposition in behalf of the farmers, than to 
give more opportunity for the enjoyment of daylight and sun- 
shine and the hope of aspiration and restoration to health and 
energy to those stricken with the insidious germs of the devour- 
ing white plague. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Fess having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Dudley, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed without amendment the bill H. R. 7343, the sundry civil į 
appropriation bill. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the | 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized ; 
for three minutes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the statement is repeatedly 
made by our good friends on this side of the House that the 
Republicans are playing politics in again putting before the 
President this question. 

Now, gentlemen, let us see whether or not that is a justi- 
fiable accusation. The President, when he vetoed this message, 
had returned from Europe only a very few days. He could not 
haye ascertained with any degree of certainty the sentiment of 
the people of this country. And yet, gentlemen, listen to what 
he says. In closing the veto message the President used this 
language: 

It, moreover, served the daily convenience of many communities of 
the country in a way which gave all but universal satisfaction. 

Is any gentleman on this floor able to say that the President 
knew the truth when he claimed that this law was giving all 
but universal satisfaction”? Let us see what he further said. 
I read: 

And the overwhelming testimony of its value— 

That is, of the daylight-saving law— 

The overwhelming testimony of its value which has come to me 
convinces me that I should not be justified in acquiescing in its repeal, 

The overwhelming testimony that was given to the President 
was all one way, and the President was grossly and egregiously 
deceived. That is the fact in regard to the matter. There is 
not any question about what the people of the United States 
think about it. Instead of the overwhelming testimony being 
opposed to the repeal of this law, it is the other way. 


| overwhelming testimony is for its repeal.” 
in that, gentlemen. 


And now, gentlemen, is it unwise for you, or is it unwise for 
us, to say to the President, “ You were mistaken when your 
advisers told you that the overwhelming sentiment of this coun- 
try was against this repeal. You have had time now to know 
better. We are giving you this information. We put this up 
te you now again, respectfully, for your consideration. The 
There is no politics 


The CHATRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I will yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sras]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, gentlemen of the House, I hope to have 
your attention, especially on this side. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I make the 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa 


Is there 2 to the gentleman's re- 


There was no objection. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMS. Now, gentlemen, let us take a practical, common- 
sense view of this matter. This rule in its nature is revolu- 
tionary. It is assuming that the President was not well in- 
formed or was not sincere in his veto to now bring in the 
identical legislation, in effect if not in words, and put it up 
to him again. 

Let us see what we are going up against. Suppose we pass 
this appropriation bill with this rider in it and the President 
vetoes it, and the veto is again sustained. Then there is just 
as much common sense and just as much practical sense and 
just as much reason in bringing in another bill and having 
a rider on it as there is to have it on this bill. 

I did not dream that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] or anyone else on that side was going to offer the 
amendment that he did. This amendment solves the whole 
problem. If this amendment is agreed to, the appropriation 
bill is passed on its merits. 

This repeal rider is not in support of any provision in the 

! appropriation bill. This is not the last day or the last week 
of an expiring Congress, and the law itself in this rider does 
not take effect until the last Sunday in October, so that there 

| is no emergency about this matter, not a particle. Why should 

i you pursue a course which might never end, because you can 

| repeat the same thing from now until the Ist of January? The 

j President can veto this bill. Under our parliamentary rights 

| we can bring in a new rule to cover the same old question 
over and over. Why do you want to invite such a thing as 
that? ` 

The idea of gentlemen telling me of the Presiđent being now 
rightly informed and changing his mind! I want to ask: How 
in the world do you know? Have you been talking with him? 
Have you had anything from him that warrants such a con- 
clusion? If so, he will not veto the other bill passed by the 
House in the proper way when it is passed in the Senate. No; 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Towner] proclaims that the 
President will not veto this bill. If he is correct. as to this 
bill, we can rest assured that he will not veto the other. So 
you are driven into a hole and are playing small politics in a 
small way. I do not mean to say that you have not the right 
to do it, but this farce can and will continue just as long as 
the bill is passed, vetoed, and returned. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Doucuton]. 

The CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am earnestly in favor of the repeal of the daylight- 
saving law. I voted for its repeal when it Was under considera- 
tion sometime ago, and I also voted to pass the bill ‘te repeal this 
law over the President’s veto. 

I am always glad to follow the leadership of the President 
when I can do so and at the same time follow the light of my 
own convictions and the wishes of my constituents; but when 
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this can be done only by stifling my convictions and running 
counter to the expressed desires of the people whom I have the 
honor to represent, then I prefer to follow them rather than the 
President of the United States [applause], though I have great 
respect and admiration for him, 

In my opinion the people of the United States are extremely 
desirous of getting back to normal conditions and getting away 
from the irritating, disturbing, and vexatious conditions that 
were made necessary in order to win the war. They submitted 
to these war-time regulations patiently and uncomplainingly 
while necessary, but now that the war is over they are tired of 
such regulations and their patience is becoming rapidly ex- 
hausted. Since the veto message was received I have had nu- 
merous letters and petitions from the people of my district 
urging that I do all in my power to bring about the repeal of 
this law, and I feel that I should be derelict in my duty and not 
responsive to the sentiment of my constituents if I did not, even 
in the face of the President's veto, do all in my power to stand 
by and reflect the views, sentiments, and desires of the people of 
my district. [Applause.] 

I have no doubt, Mr, Chairman, that a large majority of the 
people of the entire country favor the repeal of this legislation. 
The President, having been abroad for several months dealing 
with great international problems in his efforts to better world 
conditions and reach an agreement with the other great nations 
whereby wars in future will be minimized or made impossible, 
has not had the opportunity Members of Congress have had of 
ascertaining public sentiment in regard to this very important 
matter. I feel that the repeal of this law, which was enacted 
especially to meet war-time conditions, would meet with the ap- 
proval of the majority of the people of this country, and I am 
certain that in casting my vote for its repeal I am reflecting the 
sentiment of the people of my district in their desire to have re- 
pealed a law that has accomplished the purposes for which it was 
enacted. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEVER. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GARLAND]. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I have heard some talk 
here of evidence in this matter as to whether the daylight- 
saving law has been valuable or not. I am for the amendment. 
I think we ought to retain the daylight-saving law until some 
evidence is shown against its value. It is said that 1,200,000 
tons of coal have been saved by the daylight-saving clause in 
one year. I understand that the evidence given to the Presi- 
dent the other day was that $520,000,000 worth of vegetables 
were raised in war gardens by the people of this country in 
one year because of that hour of daylight saving. To show 
that those who express a desire to have this daylight-saving 
law repealed now are not in earnest about it, I only wish to 
say that if there is a real desire to have this law changed, if 
there is any reason why it should be changed, why can it not 
wait until next winter, why can it not wait until we have 
some evidence on the other side? Gentlemen talk about evi- 
dence, What is the evidence? They say the farmers want the 
repeal of this law. I worked for five years on a farm when I 
was a boy, and a farmer’s hours are from the early crack of 
daylight until the last wagging of the tail at night. The hired 
man said to the hired girl, John stayed till 1 o'clock this 
morning.” “How do you know?” “Why, he was here when 
I got up to do the chores this morning.” [Laughter.] That 
is an evidence of how they work on the farm. [Applause.] 

There should be hearings held if this law is to be repealed 
and careful investigation of the value or nonyalue made. The 
element of moral value in people working what is known as 
war gardens, and the health derived as well as the value in 
food products, would be enlightening and fruitful. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield one minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Focurt]. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to my be- 
loved friend, the Congressman at large from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Galaxo], in order that you may know that there is far from en- 
tire accord and unanimity in Pennsylvania favoring the reten- 
tion of the so-called daylight law, I wish to say that while I 
have never been a farmer, like Mr. GARLAND, I expect some day 
to be one, and that is one reason why I want this daylight- 
saving law repealed. But there are other reasons, and many 
have been given here to-day. It has been said here that the farm- 
ers alone are interested in this matter; but that is far from the 
fact. I was very much surprised this morning to find in my mail 
an observation on a criticism made by a very dear friend who 
happens to be a Democratic editor and a great admirer of the 
President of the United States. Dr. John B. Griffith, an eminent 
physician of Lewistown, Pa., wrote me a letter, which I incor- 
porate below. Lewistown is the center of great manufacturing 
establishments, and, following the course I have always pursued 
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toward the workingmen, I would under no circumstances vote 
for the repeal if such action could possibly work them injury. 
While they can be subjected to no loss or inconvenience, the re- 
peal of the law will be of inestimable value to the farmer, who 
should be encouraged to produce more rather than less, and to 
second the force of this argument I need but call attention to the 
high prices prevailing for food, which, to bring down to normal, 
every possible expedient should be employed. [Applause.] 
(Dr. Griffith’s letter.] 
LEWISTOWN, Pa., July E, 1919. 


Hon. B. K. FOCHT, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sin: The attached clipping from our daily paper is not my 
understanding of the sentiment in this locality. The sooner you get 
the absurd law repealed the better. 

Cordially, yours, 
p J. B. GRIFFITH. 

The clipping to which the above letter refers is as follows: 

[From the Lewistown Sentinel.] ` 

Congressman Focht is desirous of 3 the sentiment of his dis- 
trict, but I doubt if he did it when he voted to override the President's 
veto of the daylight-saving repeal. The opposition to the daylight 
saving was very | ly in the West and South. It seems to me that the 
change of an hour in that time is eminently satisfactory to the people 
of this section. It gives them so much more daylight every evenin 
either for enjoyment or for home work and gardening. It is claimec 
that the farmers are against this — os saving, but their position 
seems more selfish than anything else. e farmer can go to work and 

uit when he pleases, as he has alnays done. I would think that our 

ongressman's vote was a purely political one, moved by his implacable 
opposition to anything that comes from Wilson. A majority of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Congressmen were more considerate. Eleven yoted to override 
the veto, but 19 voted to sustain it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported that that committee had had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 7413, the Agricultural bill, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill and joint 
resolution of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 7343. An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution authorizing the President to ex- 
tend invitations to other nations to send representatives to the 
World Cotton Conference to be held at New Orleans, La., Octo- 
ber 13 to 16, 1919, inclusive. 

ARMY AND NAVY PROMOTIONS (H. DOC. NO. 153). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered 
printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I take the liberty of calling your attention to a matter which 
I am sure is at the heart of the whole country, and which I 
have had very much in mind throughout all these months when 
we were trying to arrange a peace that would be worthy of the 
spirit and achievements of the men who won the victory in the 
field and on the sea, After mature reflection, I earnestly recom- 
mend that you give the permanent rank of general to John J. 
Pershing and Peyton C. March, expressing the law in such a 
way as to give precedence to Gen. Pershing; and that you give 
the permanent rank of admiral to William S. Benson and William 
S. Sims. I take it for granted that I am only anticipating 
your own thoughts in proposing these honors for the men upon 
whom the principal responsibilities devolved for achieving the 
great results which our incomparable Navy and Army accom- 
plished. 


Tue WITTE HoUsE, 18 July, 1919. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to amend 
by making Woodrow Wilson permanent President of the United 
States? [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is out of order, 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the Agricultural appre» 
priation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, 


Wooprow WILSON. 


1919. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. CAMPBELL of 
KTnsas in the chair. 

Mr. McLAvuGHrIN of Michigan was given leave to extend his 
remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman. [Applause; Members rising.] 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would be without the semblance 
of feeling if my heart did not overfiow at the beautiful non- 
partisan reception you have just tendered me. It is all unex- 
pected, for I rose with the intention of demonstrating beyond 
peradventure the awfulness of those who sit to my left. It is 
likely that this is the last time that I shall ever address the mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives. The position to which 
I go was tendered to me, and I go to it untrammeled by any 
thought save that of the best interests of the country. I have 
seryed in this body for nearly 18 years, and yet I am a com- 
paratively young man. I felicitate myself that I am a more or 
less close observer and a good judge of men, and I want to 
say that there has never been gathered together on the face 
of the earth a body of men who more nearly represented the 
Christian and patriotic character and courage of their people, 
such as the people of the United States, as now, faces me. 
[Applause.] There is more ability brought together here than 
in any similar body that assembles on the face of the earth. 
[Applause.] I believe there is more patriotism. [Applause.] 
It seems to me during my many years of service that while 
we have our political differences and our fun and our frolics, 
when we reach a period of seriousness the one thought is the 
best Interest of those we serve. [Applause.] There is not a 
man in this body to-day that I would not trust to the very 
limit, even to the keeping of the honor of my family and of my 
home. [Applause.] As I leave you soon, I want everyone of 
you to know that I shall carry with me the profoundest respect 
und admiration for you as a body and an affectionate and tender 
regard for every Member of you personally. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I need not say that it is with 
universal regret to every Member in this House that the dis- 
tinguished Member from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] is to 
leave this membership [applause.]; that we are no longer to 
have the benefit of his good counsel. He is a man of industry 
and intelligence; he has performed his duty with fidelity, recti- 
tude of purpose, and with a firm determination to do justice 
and right. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for one minute, 8 

Mr. TINCHER, Mr. Chairman, I just want to call the com- 
inittee’s attention to this proposition. I do not believe there is 
anything in the-argument made to this House that the House 
by passing this bill demanded by -the farmers of this country, 
the Agricultural bill, is mistreating anyone, Who is the Agri- 
cultural Department in the interest of? Who is it for? The 
clerks over here? Is that all—to appropriate money to pay the 
heads of the department and their clerks? The farmers, it is 
said, constitute a little over one-third of the people. The gentle- 
man from Illinois said that all the farmers of the United States 
are demanding this legislation. He calls our attention to the 
fact that only one-third are farmers. The other two-thirds are 
willing to use what the farmer raises or produces fer them, but 
they are not willing that they shall have anything to say about 
the law on the subject. [Applause.] The proposition for this 
side of the House is who will you obey, your constituency or some 
one else? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has expired, and all 
time has expired. The question is on the motion to amend offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken; and the Chair being in doubt, on a 
division there were—144 ayes and 125 noes. 

Mr. HAUGEN and Mr. SNELL and Mr. BLANTON demanded 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Moonz of Pennsylvania and Mr. HAUGEN. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 165 ayes and 123 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with amendment to the House, with 
the recommendation that the amendment be agreed to, and that 
as amended the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
- sumed the chair, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, reported 


that that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
7413, the Agricultural appropriation bill, and had directed him 
to report the same back with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be agreed to, and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule which the House has adopted 
the previous question is ordered on the bill and amendment to 
final passage. The first question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas 


and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 
Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. 


For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 


Mr. CARTER. To ascertain what is before the House. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair stated explicitly that the amend- 
ment is before the House, the only one adopted. The Clerk will 


call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 203, nays 171, 
not voting 56, as follows: 


EAS — 203. 
Ackerman Dyer Larsen Pou 
Alexander Eagan Lehlbach Radcliffe 
Almon Edmonds Lesher Rainey, J. W. 
Aswell Elston Lever Raker 
Babka evans, Mont. Linthicum Ramsey 
Bacharach Fields Lonergan Randall, Calif. 
Bankhead Fisher Longworth Rayburn 
Barkley Fitzgerald Luce Reber 
Bee Flood Lufkin Robinson, N. C. 
Benson Fordney McAndrews Rogers 
Black French McArthur Romjue 
Blackmon Fuller, Mass, McDuffie Rose 
Biand, Mo. Gallagher McKiniry Rubey 
Bland, Va. Gallivan McLane Rucker 
Booher Gandy McLaughlin, Mich. Sanders, La. 
Box Ganly MacCrate Sanford 
Briggs Gard MacGregor Scott 
Brinson Garland Madden Sears 
Britten Garner Magee Sherwood 
Browning Garrett Major Siegel 
Brumbaugh Glynn Mansfield Sims 
Buchanan Godwin, N. C. Mapes Smith, Mich. 
Burdick Goldfogle Mays Steele 
Burke Goodwin, Ark. Mead Stephens, Ohio 
Byrnes, S. C. Graham, Pa Merritt Stevenson 
Byrns, Tenn. Greene, Mass. Michener Sumners, Tex, 
Caldwell riffin Miller Taylor, Ark. 
Campbell, Pa, Hardy, Colo. Minahan, N. J. Temple 
Candler Hardy, Tex. Montague Tinkham 
Cantrill Harrison Moon Treadway. 
Carew Haskell Mooney Upshaw ` 
Carss Hayden Moore, Pa Vaile 
Casey Heflin Moores, Ind. Venable 
Chindblom Hersman orin Vinson 
Clark, Fla. Holland Nelson, Mo. Walsh 
oady Humphreys Newton, Minn. Watkins 
Collier Husted Nichols, Mich. Weaver 
Crago Hutchinson Nolan Webb 
'risp Igoe O'Connell Webster 
Crowther James Ogden Welling 
Cullen Johnson, Miss. Oldfield Welt 
Currie, Mich. Johnston, N. V. Oliver Whaley 
allinger Kahn Olney White, Me. 
Darrow Kearns Osborne Wiison, III 
Davis, Tenn Kelly, Pa. Padgett Wilson, La 
nt Kennedy, R, I. Paige Wilson, Pa 
Donoyan Kincheloe Parker Wingo 
Doremus Kitchin Pell Winslow 
rane Kleczka Peters Woods, Va. 
Dunn LaGuardia Phelan Young, Tex. 
Dupré Lankford Platt 
g NAYS— 171. 
Anderson Dayis, Minn Houghton Monahan, Wis. 
Andrews, Md. Dempsey Howard Mondell 
Andrews, Nebr. Denison Huddleston Moore, Ohio 
Anthony Dickinson, Iowa Hudspeth Morgan 
yres Dominick n Mott 
Baer Doughton Hull, Iowa Mudd 
Barbour Dowell Jacoway Murphy 
Begg unbar Jefferis Nelson, Wis. 
Bell Elliott Johnson, S. Dak. Newton, Mo. 
Benham Ellsworth Johnson, Wash. Nicholls, S. C. 
Blanton Emerson Jones, Pa. Overstreet 
Boies Esch Jones, Tex. Park 
Bowers Evans, Nebr. Juul Parrish 
rand Evans, Ney. Kendall Quin 
Brooks, III. ess Kennedy, Iowa 5 
Brooks, Pa. Focht Kinkai Rainey, II. T. 
Burroughs Foster Knutson Ramseyer 
Butler Frear Kraus Randall, Wis. 
Campbell, Kans, Fuller, III. Lampert Reavis | 
Cannon Go Langley Reed, N. X. 
Caraway Goodykoontz Lanham Rhodes 
Carter Graham, III. Layton Ricketts 
Christopherson Green, Iowa zar, Riddick 
lark, Mo, Hadley Little Robsion, Ky, 
Classon Hastings Luhring l 
Cole Haugen McCulloch Sanders, Ind. 
Connally Hawley McFadden Sanders, N. X. 
Cooper ays McKenzie Saunders, Va. 
Copley Hernandez McKeown Sells 
Cramton ersey Mermer Shreve 
Curry, Cal. Hickey McLaughlin, Nebr.Sinclair 
Dale ill McPherson inno 
Davey Hoch Martin Sisson 
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Small Strong, Kans. Tincher White, Kans, 
Smith, Idaho Strong, Pa. ‘owner Williams 
Smith, III. Sw Vestal Wise 
Smithwick Taylor, Colo. Voigt Wood, Ind. 
Snell Taylor, Tenn. Volstead Woodyard 
Snyder Thomas ard Wright 
Steagall Thompson, Ohio Wason Yates 
Stedman 8 Okla. Watson, Pa. Young, N. Dak, 
Steenerson Tillma Watson, Va. Zihlman 
Stephens, Miss. Timberlake Wheeler 

NOT VOTING—i6. 
Ashbrook Gould Lea, Calif. Rouse 
Bland, Ind. Greene, Vt. Lee, Ga. Rowan 
Browne Griest NMeglintie Rowe 
Cleary Hamill McGiennon Sabath 
Costello Hamilton Maher sehn 
Dewalt Hicks Mann Scully 
8 Mo. Hull, Tenn. Mason lem 
Dooling Ireland Moore, Va. Smith, N. T. 
Eagle Johnson, Ky. Neely ness 
Echols Kelley, Mich. ©’ Connor Sullivan 
Fairfiela Kettner orter ummers, Wash. 
Ferris Kiess Purnell Tilson 
Freeman King Reed, W. Va. are 
Goodall Kreider Riordan Walters 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Kine (against). 

Mr. McGrennon (for) with Mr. IRELAND (against). 
Mr. Rowe (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 
Mr. ScurLy (for) with Mr. McCrrntic (against). 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Cosretro with Mr. Lea of California. 
Mr. Watters with Mr. MAHER. 

Mr. Gour with Mr. SABATAS. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. HAMILL. 
Mr. HAuLrox with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Mr. Griest with Mr. Dicxryson of Missouri. 
Mr. Titson with Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. PURNELL with Mr. O’Connor. 

Mr. Brax of Indiana with Mr. CLEARY. 

Mr. Vake with Mr. Rowan. . 
Mr. Kress with Mr. DEWALT. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Havoen, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


CORRECTION OF A REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent of the House to reconsider a reference which was made a 
few minutes ago, and refer that part of the President's message 


which refers to the Army to the Committee on Military Affairs, | 


and that part which refers to the Navy to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

Mr. WINGO. I make the same request. 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I make the same re- 
quest. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not recognize the gentleman 
for that purpose. The gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
6810. 

The SPEAKER. It is not necessary to make that motion. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I think the motion to adjourn 
would be in order. 


The SPEAKER. If anybody wishes to make a motion to ad- 


journ 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 33 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Satur- | 
day, July 19, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon, f 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to thè Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. EDMONDS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1377) for the relief of Amherst W. Barber, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 125), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. MacCRATE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 946) for the relief of James A. Showen, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 126), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. LITTLE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 644) for the relief of Oscar Smith, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 127), which said bill and report were referred to the Pri- 
vate Calendar. 

Mr. MacCRATE, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 909) for the relief of Ellen Agnes 
Monogue, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 128), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. STEENERSON, from the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7138) granting 
a franking privilege to Edith Carow Roosevelt, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 129), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 

Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts, from the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 6857) to authorize the change of the name of the steamer 
Charlotte Graveract Breitung to T. K. Maher, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 130), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GODWIN of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 7536) do- 
nating a captured German cannon or field gun with carriage and 
projectiles to the town of Duke, Harnett County, N. C., for 
decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7537) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to deliver to the town of Webster, 
Pa., one cannon or fieldpiece captured in the war with Germany, 
together with a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 7538) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the city of Belfast, Me., two machines 
guns; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7539) to provide for 


| monthly payment of pensions, and for other purposes; to the 
| Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. WEBB: A bill (H. R. 7540) to provide for the erection 
of a public building at Lincolnton, N. C.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7541) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to the town of Fulton, Mo., one 
py cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on * 

airs 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7542) to pro- 
vide for the establishment of branch offices of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DENT: A bill (H. R. 7543) to create in the Army of 
the United States a corps to be known as the corps of chaplains; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7544) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate a captured German cannon, with 
shells, to the city of Rock Island, III.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 7545) to authorize an 
advance to the “reclamation fund” for the prompt completion 
of drainage work on the Rio Grande project (Texas-New Mex- 
ico), and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 7546) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to donate to the town of Algonac, Mich., two 
8 cannons or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military 
‘ rs. 
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By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7547) to 
provide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 
building thereon at Red Lion, county of York, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7548) to encour- 
age the production of molybdenum; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legislature of Texas 
approving the “conditions of peace” submitted to Germany 
and favoring the ratification thereof by the Senate; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALMON: A bill (H. R. 7549) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert H. Roberts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7550) grant- 
ing a pension to Daniel B. Yeaple ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 7551) to appoint Admiral 
William S. Benson, United States Navy, and Rear Admiral 
William S. Sims, United States Navy, as permanent admirals 
in the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 7552) 
granting an increase of pension to Robert Wilks; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7553) granting 
a pension to Margaret Howell Butler; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 7554) granting a 
pension to Carrie Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS; A bill (H. R. 7555) granting æ pension to 
Sarah G. McIntire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7556) granting a pension to Pierre L. 
Carmouche; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7557) granting a pension to Earle F. 
Chase; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7558) for the relief of Elias B. Bell; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7559) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin C. Albertson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7560) granting an increase of pension to 


Waiter Calhoun; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7561) granting an increase of pension to 
Lyman E. Stowe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 7562) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Neely; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7563) to appoint Col. George K. 
Hunter, United States Army, retired, to the position and rank of 
brigadier general on the retired list; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R. 7564) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A. Bennett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7565) granting a pension 
to Mahala Goff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOLDFOGLE: A bin (H. R. 7566) providing that 
Thomas H. Rockwell, late lieutenant in the Third Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, shall be deemed to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 7567) for the relief of G. T. 
and W. B. Hastings, partners trading as Hastings Bros.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7568) granting a 
pension to John B. Peters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: A bill (H. R. 7569) granting a pen- 
sion to H. Frederica Olcott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 7570) granting an 
increase of pension to Emma S. Norton; to the Committee on 
Pensions, { 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 7571) for the relief of 
Lucius K. Osterhout; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 7572) granting a pension 
to Benjamin C. Read; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: A bill (H. R. 7573) authorizing pay- 
ment of compensation to Pasquale Dolce; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7574) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary Holmes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 7575) granting an increase 
of pension to Cass C. Lapoint; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 7577) granting an increase of 
pension to Sherman G. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7578) granting a 
pension to Mary A. Donaldson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 7579) granting a pension to 
Tebitha Cummings; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7580) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Ryan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7581) grant- 
ing a pension to Dolly Becker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7582) granting a 
pension to Eleanora D. Powers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, BTC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Japanese As- 
sociation of Hawaii, Honolulu, favoring the relaxation of the 
prohibition law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also (by request), petition of the International Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers, of Turners Falls, Mass., in favor of league 
of nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREW: Petition of National Federation of Federal 
Employees, of Washington, D. C., against the Good amendment 
to the Nolan wage bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Washington Central Labor Union, by N. A. 
James, secretary, against the Good amendment to the Nolan 
minimum-wage bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. DARROW: Resolution of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks, recommending the abolition of the 
Office of Comptroller of the Currency; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of Stokes & Smith Co., David Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Biddle-Gaumer Co., and Arthur C. Jackson, of Philadelphia, 
protesting against House joint resolution 121; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of United Commercial Trav- 
elers of Dayton, Ohio, favoring the meter-liter-gram system; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, HARDY of Colorado: Petition of the United National 
Association of Post Office Clerks, Pueblo, Colo., asking for ad- 
vanced compensation; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Bruning, Strang, Shickley, Steele City, and Ong, Nebr., 
urging repeal of daylight-saving law; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. MacGREGOR : Petition of Horace O. Lanza, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., urging Congress to retain light wines and beer; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of W. H. Sanford, of Buffalo, N. V., aguinst the 
repeal of the daylight-saving law; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Richmond Avenue Methodist Church, of 
Buffalo, N. X., for full enforcement of prohibition laws; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Lantz Bros. & Co., of Buffalo, N. X., objecting 
to certain parts of Esch-Pomerene bill (H. R. 4378); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
New York, for the repeal of the tax on sodas, soft drinks, ice 
cream, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PELL: Petition of sundry citizens of New York, pro- 
testing against the tax on sodas, soft drinks, ice cream, etc, ; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Wyandot Club, of the city of 
New York, urging recognition of the republic of Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Central Bureau of Extension Table Manufac- 
turers, of Chicago, III., urging retention of the zone advances; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Federal Employees’ Union, of Louisville, 
Ky., urging enactment of Lehlbach retirement bill; to the Com- 
inittee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Federal Employees’ Union of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., urging enactment of Lehlbach retirement bill; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Dover Federal Employees’ Union, Dover, 
N. J., urging favorable report of committee to the House of the 
Lehlbach retirement bill; to the Committee on Labor. 
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Also, petition of the Washington Central Labor Union, urging 
defeat of the Good amendment to Nolan minimum-wage bill; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the advisory board, Philadelphia and Cam- 
den Federation of Pennsylvania Lines, urging what is known 
as the Plum plan of ownership and operation of railroads, and 
until enacted for Government control; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Self-Determination League of Liberty, 
New York City, advocating drastic restriction and regulation 
of all spirituous liquors and Federal law preventing the manu- 
facture of adulterated and impure liquors of all kinds; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. - 

By Mr. SIEGEL: Petition of the Wyandot Club, of New York 
City, asking for self-determination for Ireland; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, July 19, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

With renewed faith and confidence, O God, our Heavenly 
Father, in the overruling and inward ruling of Thy providence, 
help these, Thy servants, with true devotion to duty, to go for- 
ward with the business of the hour, assured that if they are 
true to themselves as light is given them all will be well; for 
ae is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. 

men. 

The Journal~of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous. consent, leaves of absence were granted as 
follows: 
To Mr. Lee of Georgia, for two days, on account of illness, 
To Mr. Kraus, for two days, on account of important business. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Brinson, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Thomas E. Delvin, no adverse report 
having been made thereon. 

Mr. Icor, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to with- 
draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, papers 
in the cases of Esther C. Vernell, Sixty-fifth Congress, and 
Edward Flannagan, Sixty-fourth Congress, no adverse reports 
having been made thereon, 

Mr, Wars, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the cases of George C. Peterson (H. R. 1631), 
Albert Damon (H. R. 12963), William H. Le Baron (H. R. 
11045), Cora F. Withell (H. R. 10687), Annie Casey (H. R. 
13094), Peter Black (H. R. 9218), Hodges W. Drayton (H. R. 
12978), Sylvester D. Phinney (H. R. 1628), Luther F. Thayer 
(H. R. 12979), William Johnson (H. R. 12980), and Carrie C. 
Washburn (H. R. 1630), all of the Sixty-fifth Congress, no 
adverse reports having been made thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
FOR HIS APPROVAL, 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that yesterday they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approyal, the following joint resolu- 
tion and bill: 

II. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
extend invitations to other nations to send representatives to 
the World Cotton Conference to be held at New Orleans, La., 
October 13 to 16, 1919, inclusive; and 

II. R. 7343. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 3), 
1920, and for other purposes, 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the House will resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
. the further consideration of the prohibition-enforce- 
ment . 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, owing to the fact that there are 
80 few people here, I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio makes the point 
that there is no quorum present, and evidently there is not. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I moye a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to, 


The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Ackerman Echols Kreider Riddick 
Andrews, Md. Edmonds Layton Riordan 
Anthony Elston Ga. Rouse 
Ashbrook Fairfield Linthicum Rowan 
Bacharach Freeman McClintic Rowe 

Benham Garland MeGlennon Sanders, N. Y. 
Benson Goodall McKenzie Schall 

Brinson Gould McKinley Scully 

Brooks, Pa Greene, Vt. MacCrate Bp 

Browne riest MacGregor Smith, N. Y. 
Browning Hamill Maher Stephens, Ohio 
Burke Hamilton Mann Stiness 
Caldwell Hicks Mason Sullivan 
Campbell, Pa, Houghton Merritt Summers, Wash. 
Carew Ireland Murphy Tilson 

Clea Johnston, N. Y. Neely are 

Costello Kearns Nicholls, S. C. Walters 

Dale Kelley, Mich. Platt ard 

Dewalt Kelly, Pa. Porter Watson, Pa, 
Dooling Kettner Purnell Wilson, III. 
Dupré Kiess Radcliffe Yates 

Eagan King Randall, Calif, Young, N. Dak. 
Eagle Kraus Rea vis Zibiman 


The SPEAKER. ‘Three hundred and thirty-eight Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further proceed- 
ings under the call. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further proceed- 
ings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be suspended. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I may 
make a statement, not to exceed five minutes in length. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr, WINGO. What about? 

Mr. GOOD. I wanted to get unanimous consent in order to 
bring up a resolution to make the appropriations that have been 
approved since July 1 available from July 1. They are not 
retroactive. It will take but a few minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. It is a matter of publie business? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I have just learned that the Senate is not in session 
to-day, and therefore no action that the House might take 
to-day would become effective. I therefore feel obliged to 
object. 

Mr, GOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I shall be com- 
pelled to ask for a rule, and it will take more time to get a 
rule and put this matter through in that way than the five 
minutes that would be required to put it through at this time. 


PROHIBITION OF INTOXICATING BEVERAGES. 


The SPEAKER. Objection is made. Under the rule the 
House resolves itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill H. R. 6810, prohibiting intoxicating beverages, and the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] will take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6810, with Mr. Goop in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 6810, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and to regu- 
late the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof spirits 
for other than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample supply of 
alcohol and promote its use in scientific research and in the develop- 
ment of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries. 


The CHAIRMAN, Several amendments are pending. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I understand there 
is only one amendment pending. I want to offer an amendment 
to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment to the pending amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Votsteap], which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLAND of Missouri to the amendment 
offered by Mr, VOLSTEAD: After the words “a record and report of 
sales“ strike out the words “If the commissioner shall find that any 
article can be successfully and economically manufactured so as to 
contain less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, he shall, 
by regulation, forbid the manufacture and sale of any such article 
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containing more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume. 
Such regulation shall take effect six months after the date it is promul- 
gated, and thereafter it shall be unlawful to manufacture and sell 
any article so forbidden. Any finding under this paragraph shall 
be subject to court review as in said section 5 provided.“ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr, Chairman, I accept that. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I want to be heard, Mr. Chairman, 
on the amendment for a moment, because if given time I think 
I may be able to throw some light on other provisions of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very much afraid that the members of 
the committee who are supporting the drastic proyisions of this 
bill are losing sight of the fact that there is a very great dif- 
ference between the enforcement of a prohibition law by the 
Federal Government and the enforcement of a similar law by 
the State government. A great many gentlemen have justified 
their support of some of the most severe, drastic, and, to me, 
a times unreasonable measures of this bill by the declaration 

at they have had great and unusual difficulties, and some- 
times did not meet with success, in enforcing even the most 
severe provisions of State laws. That may be true. I have 
always entertained a serious doubt whether or not State pro- 
hibition would be effective. I have never entertained a doubt 
that Federal prohibition would be effective, if reasonable enact- 
ments or provisions to enforce the law were passed by the 
Federal Congress. I have no such doubt now, and for that 
reason I believe that it is not necessary to write a bill which 
is so drastic and unreasonable and, I might almost say, fanatical 
as to drive away from it those who desire to support and vote 
for it and who are, in fact, anxious and ready to write a rea- 
sonable Jaw to carry into effect the constitutional amendment 
when it becomes operative on January 16 next. There are some 
who object most seriously and rightfully to a bill that violates 
many of the heretofore established rules of criminal procedure ; 
one which reverses the burden of proof; one which eliminates 
the presumption of innocence and establishes the presumption 
of guilt; and one which takes away from the Members of this 
House the opportunity to vote on the separate measures, one 
relating to war-time prohibition and the other to constitutional 
prohibition. These two laws are based upon entirely different 
reasons, grounds, and necessities, and certain it is, in fairness, 
that the Members of the House should be given the epportunity 
to express themselves by their votes upon these measures pre- 
sented as separate bills. I realize, however, from the pro- 
ceedings of the House and the position taken by those in charge 
of the bill that this fair opportunity will not be extended. 

Therefore I come now to the amendment which I offered, and 
it illustrates by analogy the reason for carefully considering all 
of the provisions of the bill, to the end that great wrong and 
injustice may not be done. I said the other night, during a 
session of the House, while considering this bill, that the com- 
pounds, flavors, or artificial products presented to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary as being flavoring extracts were not, in fact, 
flavoring extracts. I am prepared to say that the article my 
esteemed friend from Kansas [Mr. TrxcHer] carried in his 
pocket and exhibited to the House was not a flavoring extract, 
and if it had been labeled and sold as such, then, under the 
national pure food and drugs law, such act would have been in 
violation of the law, and would have constituted a crime. I 
want to read to the committee the official definition which has 
been adopted by the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture: 

A flavoring extract is a solution in ethyl alcohol of proper strength, 
of the sapid and odorous principles, derived from an aromatic plant, 
or parts of the plant, with or without its coloring matter, and conforms 
in name to the plant used in its preparation. 

I stand here in the presence, Mr, Chairman, of my colleagues 
to say, without fear of successful contradition, that no line of 
flavoring extracts can be manufactured without the use of alco- 
hol to extract the sapid and odorous principles of the plants or 
the parts of the plants. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I must decline to yield now until 
I am through, as my time is so limited, Then I shall be glad, 
if permitted the opportunity, to answer any questions by any of 
the gentlemen of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I want to present the serious result 
if this particular amendment offered by the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee should be adopted in its entirety. If so 
adopted and if by some process not unknown to science and 
chemistry the flayoring extracts could be manufactured with- 
out the use of alcohol by some secret process it would result in 
building up in this country, under such condition, a monopoly 
which would be protected and perpetuated by this amendment, 
and which would prey upon the people by exacting prices to be 
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fixed and determined at its own pleasure, and I am sure, under 
such opportunity, these prices would yield enormous and un- 
reasonable profits. 

I do not believe that a line of flavoring extracts will ever be 
manufactured without the use of alcohol as a solvent to ex- 
tract the properties of the plants or parts of plants. I know, 
beyond question, it can not be done now. I know, too, that the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture and the 
eminent chemists of this country will bear witness to the 
correctness of this statement. The very definition by the 
Bureau of Chemistry, which has been issued for the guidance of 
the public and for the enforcement of the national pure food 
and drugs law to the dealers and for the purpose of controlling. 
the marketing of flayoring extracts, shows you the position 
taken by the highest authorities who have in hand the enforce- 
ment of the national pure food and drugs law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missourt 
has expired. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to have three minutes more. 

Mr. IGOE. I ask unanimous consent, Mr, Chairman, that the 
gentleman may proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

Mr. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, as I have stated, 
there is only one method within my knowledge which can be 
pursued in the manufacture of flavoring extracts, and that, as I 
have stated, is with the use of ethyl alcohol of proper strength. 
The other preparations which I have mentioned are made by the 
following process: The coal-tar synthetic flavors which must be 
labeled as “artificial” under the national food and drugs law 
are made by combining the coal-tar products. It is possible 
from coal-tar products to make almost all if not all of the ödors 
of perfumes and almost all if not all of the flavors. From 
these coal-tar products are also made habit-forming drugs, 
such as veronal, sulfonal, medinal, and almost an infinite va- 
riety of others. The synthetic flavors are not the real flavoring 
extracts made in accordance with the definition which I have 
heretofore read but are artificial and must be so labeled. There 
are other flavors, such as orange, lemon, and vanilla, made as 
emulsions from the oils of the lemon, orange, and vanilla, and 
so forth, and by yegetable oils or mineral oils in combination 
with oils of lemon, and so forth. When made in combination 
with the vegetable oils these preparations become rancid and, 
to the best of my information, are not fit for the trade, and 
are only sold to a very limited extent. The same may be said 
with reference to the coal-tar synthetic flayors. Flavoring ex- 
tracts made as I have heretofore described are necessary to 
modern civilized life. In fact, have been used by the house- 
wives from almost time immemorial. 

The emulsion flavors, as I understand it and to which I have 
referred, made from the oils do not distribute themselves uni- 
formly when cake or pastries are manufactured with such 
flavors contained, nor do such flavors distribute themselves 
uniformly in the manufacture of soft drinks and other like 
artizles. For these reasons, and I could name others, it seems 
to me clear that nothing should be done by this body which 
would remove from the homes of this country or prevent the 
legitimate use of flavoring extracts to render palatable and 
pleasant the foods and the harmless drinks sold at the soda 
fountains throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

If my conception is right, whenever any legislation is enacted 
by this body it should be enacted in the interests of the 107,- 
000,000 people of this great Nation. Unless amendments are 
made the effect of this bill will be to modify the national for- 
mulary, the United States Pharmacopeia. 

I went to a drug store this morning on my way to attend this 
session and secured hastily, as I was behind time, some labels. 
Let me read some of them: 

Aromatic spirits of ammonia; alcohol, 68 per cent. Dose, from 30 to 
60 drops in water. 
$ 8 of yanillin, U. S. P., containing 61 per cent absolute alcohol 

. of peppermint ; alcohol, 85.5 per cent. Dose: Two years 


old, 6 drops; 5 years old, 15 drops; 10 years old, 20 drops; adults, 
one-half teaspoonful. To be taken in a little sweetened water. 
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Extract of witch-hazel; aleobol, 14 per cent. 

Essence lemon; absolute alcohol, 90 per cent by volume. For flavor- 
oe ee custards, ice creams, and cakes, etc.; avoid boiling; use to 
Sweet spirits of nitre; each fluid ounce contains alcohol, 92 per cent; 
ethyl nitrite, + per cent, or 18 minims. One month old, 5 drops; 6 
months old, 10 drops; 1 year old, 12 drops; 5 years old, b5 drops; 10 
years old, 50 drops; adults, 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls. 

Spirit of camphor: absolute alcohol, 89 per cent by volume. Dose 
for adults. 5 drops to a teaspoonful, first added to sugar, and then 
mixed with water. 

Elixir valer ammonia, contains about 25 per cent alcohol. 

There are many other articles the labels of which I might 
have obtained if I had time, like tincture of gentian, which 
contains about 50 per cent alcohol; tincture of quassia, about 50 
per cent alcohol; bay rum, ete., and which I might enumerate. 
Every one of these articles are drinkable, although not palatable. 
They are drinkable, if one’s stomach does not rebel, and will 
produce exhiliration and even intoxication, but they are also 
remedies, and, as I have said, there are many others which 
are prescribed by the medical fraternity. 

I may even go to the extent of saying that right here in Wash- 
ington denatured alcohol is taken internally if the informa- 
tion which I have secured as a response to my inquiries is cor- 
rect, and it is a well-known fact that around refining plants 
quantities of gasoline are taken as a drink or a beverage and 
produces a species of intoxication. I mention these matters to 
emphasize this proposition that the real test is not whether an 
article is fit or unfit to be taken internally in quantities and 
to the extent of producing intoxication by the moral pervert, 
but the proposition that should be applied is this: Permit these 
household remedies to continue and the useful and remedial 
agents to be made and used legitimately and provide to punish 
or incarcerate the moral pervert not only for the protection of 
society but for his protection when he persists in the misuse of 
these preparations and impose a punishment of severe character 
upon the dealer who sells the same as a beverage or has reason- 
able and just cause to know that the same are being purchased 
for use as a beverage. In this connection I want to say that the 
abuse of these useful and necessary preparations by the small 
percentage of moral perverts or users thereof should not deprive 
the 107,000,000 people of this country of the legitimate and right- 
ful use of these preparations. Many provisions of this bill seem 
to disregard these people and would indicate that some of the 
supporters of the bill do not take the larger and broader view, 
but limit themselves to the narrow view that the legislation 
must be in the interest of the few who persistently, willfully, 
and wrongfully are willing to violate the sane and reasonable 
enactments of law. 

In conclusion I wish to say that I am not now speaking in 
opposition to the enactment of a law which will render effective 
constitutional prohibition which the people have overwhelmingly 
declared themselves in favor of, but I am simply endeavoring to 
challenge the attention of the members of the committee to the 
proposition that we ought not go to utterly extreme lengths and 
legislate in a manner which may, and will in some cases with- 
out amendments, result in great injustice to legitimate indus- 
tries and to the inconvenience and injury of the general public. 

There is one concluding thought, and that is that unless this 
bill is made more reasonable in terms within the brief period of 
one year following the time it becomes a law, 90 per cent of the 
adult population of this country stand a good chance, whether 
advertently or inadvertently, intentionally or unintentionally, of 
being guilty of a criminal act. The housewife who extracts the 
juice of the fruit, if it later ferments, the farmer who makes 
his cider, if it later ferments, and I could enumerate many, 
many other instances of persons innocent of wrongful intent 
becoming guilty under the terms of the law as it was. presented 
by the Judiciary Committee, because all of these preparations 
will in fermentation contain more than one-half of 1 per cent 
of alcohol. 

Mr. DYER. In view of the statement of my colleague and 
of his knowledge of this matter because of his long experience, 
and the statement of the chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
that it is agreeable to that committee, I do not see any neces- 
sity for further argument, and I ask for a vote. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
minutes, 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, it does not make any differ- 
ence to me how many agreements people make about these 
amendments, I have my views on this subject, and I want to 
state my, position. 

The gentleman calls attention to the fact that I produced 
here before this body a bottle that did not contain an extract. 


The gentleman is recognized for five 
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It is labeled “flavor.” I asked the gentleman, before I pro- 
duced the bottle, if he did not mean that they had to have the 
alcohol to produce the extract, instead of meaning that they 
had to preserve it in alcohol and put it on the market in a con- 
dition in which it could be used and drank as a beverage, and 
that is what I supposed he meant, and that is the truth. They 
do need the alcohol to produce it, but it does not have to be put 
on the market in a condition in which it can be used as a 
beverage. If this amendment prevails, it will be permitted to 
go on the market in that condition. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Not until I finish my statement. Then I will 
yield. I say to you that they are preparing flavors for cooking 
to-day and selling them on the market that are just as good 
and better than those preserved in alcohol. They are doing 
that with every one of these flavors, and they are being used 
in the dry States to-day. I had a conversation with my friend 
yesterday in which he said I was radical because I wanted to 
legislate to protect the depraved man, that no one but a de- 
praved man would use an extract as a beverage. That is pos- 
sibly true, but there is no question that alcohol creates a thirst 
and creates a hunger for it. That has been conceded. 

I have in mind a case that happened in Oklahoma some 15 
years ago, the first jury case that was tried at Cherokee, Okla., 
the county seat of one of the greatest counties in the State. A 
man was tried for murder. He had murdered a young man, 28 
years old, who had a wife and two children, who had gone 
there, a progressive, upright, and industrious young man. The 
murderer’s name was Jacobs. The man who was murdered was 
named Strohl, Jacobs shot Stroh! in cold blood. I was called 
in to assist in the prosecution. I am not going to tell any 
imaginary, startling stories. The evidence disclosed that 
Jacobs had drank 28 bottles of lemon extract the day he com- 
mitted the murder. Jacobs was probably depraved, but Strohl 
was not. There was no one in Strohl’s family who was de- 
praved, but Strohl and his family were entitled to the protection 
of the law. The history of enforcement has been that when 
these extracts could be sold with a solution of alcohol in such 
form that they could be used as beverages they were so used, 
and the very class of people who ought never to touch liquor 
were the people who used them. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman is talking now about dry States? 

Mr. TINCHER. I understand the Constitution contemplates 
that we are to have a dry Nation. .[Applause.] I am talking 
for a dry Nation. I am doing my duty as a Representative of 
my people who expect me to help to enact a law to enforce the 
Constitution and make the Nation dry. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I had some more things that I wanted to say, 
and I will not yield for a moment. I want to say. that there is 
a disposition here to inject technical objections which will tend 
to hinder enforcement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Dyer) there were—ayes 114, noes 48. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for tellers on that. 

- SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Tellers were refused ; one Member rising to second the demand. 

Accordingly the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. When I am right I am willing to be alone. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment of Mr. Vortstean’s as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr Hustep: Page 10, line 13, after the word 
a pur oses strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert a 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, the object of my amendment 
is to strike out the requirement on page 10, line 13, that the 
quantity of alcohol by volume shall be printed on the bottle or 
package in which the toilet, medical, or antiseptic preparation 
is contained. 

I submit that this provision can serve no useful purpose what- 
ever in the enforcement of prohibition. On the contrary, it may 
be positively detrimental, because it will call the attention of 
men who seek to use preparations of this kind for beverage pur- 
poses to the fact that they contain alcohol. It will also make 
it very easy for a druggist who wants to evade the law to sell 
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these things for beverage purposes, and simply point to the 
bottle, and the bottle will speak for itself and show that the 
preparation contains alcohol. A 

Now, under the pure food and drugs act Congress excepted 
flavoring extracts from this requirement. Congress excepted it 
from that requirement simply because flavoring extracts were 
frequently used for beverage purposes. It excepted them in the 
interest of temperance. I submit there is no reason why these 
preparations should be required to show the alcoholic content 
any more than flavoring extracts. On the contrary, they are 
in exactly the same class, and if one is excepted the other ought 
to be excepted in the interest of temperance. 

As I understand, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD], the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, has the same 
view. People who make these preparations are tery much op- 
posed to the requirement, because they fear it will get them into 
trouble under the following section of the bill, which gives the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue the ability to hale them 
before him in case of a violation which may result in serious 
trouble and inconvenience in the carrying on of the business. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Does the gentleman understand that 
these requirements in the food and drugs act are in order to con- 
trol the sale of liquids that carry alcohol? 

Mr. HUSTED. The pure food and drugs act requires it in 
medical preparations, but there is no reason why it should be 
required in cases of this kind. It is proper that the Government 
should have the information, and the Government has the in- 
formation, for whenever an application is made by the manu- 
facturer of a preparation the manufacturer has to state to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue the quantity of alcohol con- 
tained in the preparation, There is no good reason why the 
information should be lodged anywhere else, and there is good 
and sufficient reason why it should be conspicuously printed on 
the label, so that a degenerate can know what it contains and so 
that the crooked druggist can point his finger at it when a man 
comes into the drug store looking for something of that kind. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. Does not the gentleman know that 
the druggist could point at the article just as well if it is not 
printed on the label, and is not he subject to two penalties— 
one for not showing the alcoholic content under the national 
food and drugs act and the other for selling it as a beverage 
punishable under this act—and both of them are reasonable? 
Mr. HUSTED. I know and I believe that every man in the 
House recognizes that it would be very much more easy for the 
druggist to get it into the hands of the man looking for it, and 
much more easy for him to evade the law, if the quantity of 
alcohol was conspicuously printed on the label. If you leave it 
in here you are going to increase the sale of these articles for 
an improper purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not a substitute to perfect the original 
text a preferential amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN, Perfecting amendments have priority. 

Mr. WINGO. How can a substitute perfect the text of an 
amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. A substitute to perfect the original text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair answer my inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair answered the gentleman. A 
perfecting amendment will be put before an amendment to strike 
out. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
ment. £ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, this matter was submitted 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and it, was thrashed out 
there quite fully. The committee refused to strike out this pro- 
vision. There are some Members on the Judiciary Committee 
who had a part in framing the act under which medical 
preparations, patent and proprietary medicines, are required 
to be labeled in this fashion, and they insisted that it remain 
in the bill. Personally I do not think there is much advantage 
in it, but their judgment was that there would be, and the com- 
mittee deferred to their judgment. 
cumstances it remain in the bill. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment as a 
substitute, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


When the time comes I have such an amend- 


Page 10, line 14, preceding the word “printed,” insert the word 
“ correctly.” 
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I ask that under the eir- 


Mr. BLANTON. As has been stated, this provision is re- 
quired by the pure food and drugs act, and I think in accord- 
ance with the statement made by the chairman of the commit- 
tee it ought to remain in the bill. But I think the amendment 
I offer should be adopted in order to make it mean something. 
It my amendment is adopted, it will read: 

(d) Toilet, medical, and antiseptic preparations and solutions that 
are nonpotable and unfit for use for beverage purposes, contained in 


bottles or n which are correctly printed conspicuous! 
and legibly in the quantity by volume of alcohol in suc 
preparation. 


What is the use of requiring anyone to print on the label the 
purported quantity unless they are required to correctly do so? 
I think the word “correctly” should be put there, because 
otherwise it is not required, and they could put on any formula 
they please. But the law as it stands now, as I understand, 
would not reach it. I think it should be clearly stated that it 
is the purpose of Congress to require and hold responsible 
every manufacturer of these medical and toilet articles, and 
that they shall print on the label the correct amount or volume 
of alcohol contained in that preparation. 

Mr. VAILE. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to ask 
if he means by the word “correctly” that the truth shall be 
stated or that the printing shall be correct and not misspelled. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean both. 

Mr. VAILE. I submit that the gentleman’s amendment does 
not convey that idea. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think it does. There are 435 Members of 
the House, and sometimes there are about 435 different opin- 
ions on questions that come up. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. DENISON, Does not the gentleman from Texas think 
the word “correctly” is necessarily implied, because if the 
amount of alcohol is incorrectly stated, then the amount of 
alcohol in the material is not printed. 

Mr. BLANTON. My answer to the gentleman will answer 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Varre]. There might be a 
typographical error offered as an excuse. I want to make it 
plain to the manufacturers of these articles that they must see 
to it that the labels upon their articles must show correctly the 
amount of alcohol that is contained in such bottles. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. The section as it is written requires the 
printing on the receptacle of the correct amount of alcohol by 
volume. ‘That is already provided for, and failure to do that is 
made a crime. The gentleman would require that the manu- 
facturer shall correctly print, and, as I see the matter, the only 
difference which the gentleman's amendment makes to the sec- 
tion is that he makes it a crime if a word is misspelled. ` 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I would make it a crime if the manu- 
facturer does not see to it that it contains a correct representa- 
tion of the volume of alcohol. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. . 

9 5 VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to agree on 
some time for debate: It seems to me that we ought to, if there 
are no further amendments to this section 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a suggestion? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I would suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that when we come down to the real gist of this language 
that appears on line 14, page 10, in order to correct the matter 
and haye a thorough understanding, the gentleman ask unani- 
mous consent that the word “ true” be inserted before the word 
„quantity,“ so that it will read: 

Upon which are printed conspicuously and legibly in English the true 
quantity by volume of alcohol in such preparations. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It seems to me it is exactly the same, 
whether we use the word “ correctly ” or “ true.” 

Mr, GARD. If the gentleman does not offer it, I will. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I think under the national food 
and drugs act it is absolutely required that the exact quantity 
of alcohol by volume be printed. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This is a new provision of law that the 
gentleman has reference to and applies to paragraphs (b), (e), 
and (e). Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon this séc- 
tion and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed, 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask to modify that by 
making it five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman modifies his motion by 
making it five minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. The Recorp shows that there are a number of 
amendments which were read and which are supposed to be 
pending to this section, appearing on page 2808 of the RECORD. 
I want to know whether the chairman of the committee desires 
that there be no debate on any of those amendments, or whether 
they shal] be open for discussion and information? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. My impression is, if the gentleman will 
turn to the Recorp, that he will find that all of these amend- 
ments have been debated. They are simply made necessary to 
correct the text. 

Mr. GARD. They have not even been offered. They were 
submitted by the gentleman for the purpose of being printed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. They are treated as offered. 

Mr. GARD. I think we should have a fair opportunity to 
discuss these amendments, which have been presented in the 
Recorp but have never been offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is to close debate. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to modify that 
again by making it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota again modi- 
fies the motion that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, can the gentleman modify 
his motion after the Chair has put it without unanimous con- 
sent? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not modify his motion 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to amend the gentleman’s motion by making it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia to amend the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, that the time be fixed for 15 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The motion now recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrrap] as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendments that were read for information be con- 
sidered pending, so as to save the time of reporting them over 
again. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the amendments which were read in 
the Record be considered pending. Is there objection? 

Mr; WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the amendments can not be 
considered pending until they are reported. The other night 
they were reported for the simple purpose of having them 
printed in the Recorp. If the gentleman will ask to have them 
reported, I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will state that that can be 
done by unanimous consent, but only in that way. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Unless they are reported I shall object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts ob- 
jects. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that they be reported 
and be pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. The 
gentleman asks unanimous consent that the amendments offered 
and printed in the Recorp be reported. Is there objection? 

Mr. DALLINGER, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the time consumed in reading these 
amendments be taken out of the 15 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN, It will not be taken out of the time for 
debate. Is there objection to the request? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The amendments will be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, lines 19 and 20, after the word “the” in line 19, strike out 
na words Fo hearts sale, transportation, importation, exportation, 
a Page 11. line 4, after A word “in,” insert the words “ paragraphs 
(a), (b}, (e), and (d) of. 


Page 11, line 4, after the word “ purposes,” insert“ or any extracts or 
sirups for intoxicating beverage purposes,” 
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Page 11, line 7, strike out the word “ beverage " and insert “ such.” 
v . 11, line 8. strike out the word “act” and insert the word 


Page 11, lines 10 and 11 

Mr. BARKLEY. That section has not been read. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, can we not have the section of 
the bill read as amended? In other words, I want to know 
how the bill will read with these amendments in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be done by unanimous consent, 
The Chair will advise the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
there is an amendment and a substitute pending. His amend- 
ment can be offered later. The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON ] 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HUSTED]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Husrep]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understood under the order of the House 
that there had been agreed upon 15 minutes of general debate, 
following which all pending amendments including my own 
would be voted upon. The gentleman from Massachusetts was 
then recognized by the Chair to present an amendment and to 
speak for five minutes. I then absented myself for less than 
two minutes by stepping out in the hall only momentarily, 
during which short absence the Chair placed before the com- 
mittee the amendment I had previously offered. Was that in 
order? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was in order. Debate may be had at 
any time until the conclusive action of the committee on the 
entire section. 

Mr. BLANTON. Could the gentleman from Massachusetts be 
taken off his feet after being recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. He was not taken off his feet. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I desire to suggest to the gentleman 
from Texas that the only practical difference was one vote as 
against no vote. 

Mr. BLANTON. I suggest to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Loncwortu] that sometimes one vote, when it 
is a correct one, is more vital than numerous incorrect votes, 
[Cries of “ Regular order! “1 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ganp: Page 10, line 14, after the word 
“the” insert the word “ exact, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. I have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GARD : Page 10, line 4, strike out the word 
„medical and insert in lieu thereof the word “ medicinal.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered Eyr GARD : Page 10, line 11, strike out the word 
“ medical” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ medicinal.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. l 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment., 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DALLINGER : Page 10, line 7, after the word 
“are” strike out nonpotable.’ 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, according to the dictionary 
the word“ nonpotable“ means nondrinkable. Now, it seems to 
me it is perfectly ridiculous to put in this bill section 4, pro- 
viding that certain kinds of liquors may be manufactured and 
sold that contain alcohol and then put in the word “ undrink- 
able.” Now, it seems to me the word “unfit” which follows 
answers every purpose. Every patent and proprietary medicine 
and every medicinal preparation is drinkable and can be drunk. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROGERS. If the gentleman’s amendment prevails, the 
gentleman will then move to strike out the same word in lines 
10, 12, and 16? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I have the amendments prepared for that 
purpose. And it seems to me the word“ nonpotable“ practically- 
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takes out the whole purpose of this section, and I trust this rea- 
sonable amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe those words 
ought to be stricken out. This question has been submitted to 
the attorneys appearing interested in these preparations, and, 
while they would prefer to have them stricken out, they ad- 
mitted that those words will not preyent them from making 
their legitimate products. They have submitted them to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and he has, as I am told, 
assured them that there is not anything in these words to pre- 
yent making the products now on the market.. 

And we ought not to liberalize this proposition any more than 
is necessary. What is a beverage? It is not simply something 
you can drink. A beverage is something you drink for the 
pleasure of drinking it. That is the definition of the courts. 
And, in view of that fact, it is not necessary to strike out these 
words. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary whether the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue or anyone connected with the Department of Justice 
told him that these words ought to be used? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The attorneys told me they were willing 
to let them stay, though they would, of cone; be glad to have 
them go. 

Mr. DALLINGER. The attorneys for whom? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The attorneys for the patent-medicine 
proprietors—— 

Mr. DALLINGER. I want to ask the gentleman if he him- 
self consulted with the Collector of Internal Revenue and the 
Department of Justice in regard to these words? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I consulted the assistant cOmmissioner 
in regard to them, and he said that they could make these 
articles under this legislation. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is the gentleman willing to substitute 
the word “nondrinkable” in the interest of clearness, so that 
the people can understand it, instead of the. word “non- 
potable ”? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think the word “nonpotable” is much 
more favorable to the men making this class of goods than the 
word “ nondrinkable.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
defer to the wishes of the people of the country rather than 
to the makers of these beverages. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VOLSTEAD] moves that all debate on this amendment 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, I had not intended to take up any of the valuable time 
of the committee on this very important measure. However, as 
two of my colleagues from North Carolina have spoken rather 
in opposition to the pending bill, I am unwilling that this debate 
shall close without anyone from my State raising a voice in its 
favor. [Applause.] 

The manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors for bever- 
age purposes have been prohibited by constitutional mandate 
and the eighteenth amendment ratified by practically all of the 
States of the Union, and this in itself is sufficient evidence that 
a majority of the voters of this country are opposed to the 
manufacture and sale of liquor for beverage purposes; and it 
now becomes the duty of Congress to enact suitable legislation 
for the enforcement of this law and make effective the declared 
will and purpose of the people. 

There can, in my judgment, be no valid defense made by 
anyone for either the manufacture, sale, or consumption of in- 
toxicating liquors for beverage purposes. I am a prohibitionist 
by sentiment, habit, and practice, and the matter with me is 
a deep, settled conviction. The State that I have the honor in 
part to represent had the wisdom to adopt prohibition 10 or 
12 years ago, and it has more than justified itself. 

I was somewhat surprised when I read in the Rxconp the re- 
marks of my able colleague from North Carolina [Mr. Pou], for 
whom Į entertain the greatest respect both as to his ability and 
integrity. I quote a portion of his remarks as found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 2282, as follows: 


* „ + When you put this law on the statute books your troubles 
will begin, because at this minute, while I am snama here, there are 
in a dozen States which have already adopted prohibition more illicit 
stills in operation than there eyer were saloons at any time fn the 
history of those States. * 


Mark you, Mr. Chairman, that while bearing testimony in a 
general way as to the failure of prohibition laws in various 
States, not named, my colleague is very cautious not to allude 
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to the effect of prohibition upon his home State of North Caro- 
line; and I venture the statement that he will not testify on 
this floor, or elsewhere, that the law has been a failure in our 
State. [Applause.] On the contrary, I believe he would be 
forced to admit, as every fair-minded man must do, whether he 
believes in prohibition or not, that it has been, generally speak- 
ing, a great benefit and blessing to our State, and that at the 
present time there is not consumed in that State one-tenth of 
the liquor that was consumed there before prohibition was 
adopted. And it would have been even less had it not been for 
the amount of liquor that was brought into the State from 
Maryland and other wet States. Also, the business of the 
criminal courts has proportionately decreased in North Caro- 
lina since the prohibition law was put in force, and no State 
in the Union is making greater progress along moral, educa- 
tional, and industrial lines, and a large part of the credit for 
this great beneficial change in the social and material welfare 
of the people is due to the driving of the distilleries and 
saloons from our Commonwealth. 

Many fair-minded men who strongly opposed prohibition at 
the time it was adopted in our State have since been converted 
and are now among its most ardent supporters and defenders 
solely on account of the great benefits which have accrued to 
the State by its adoption. Should a referendum be held there 
to-day on the subject I am satisfied that not 10 per cent of the 
electors would vote to return to the old conditions when the 
liquor business was legalized by the State and was one of the 
industries sanctioned by law. 

It is frantically contended by the opponents of this measure 
that it is too drastic and should be radically amended. Now, 
it may be that some minor amendments are advisable and even 
necessary, and I myself may vote for some of these amendments 
when offered, but I want it to be amended by its friends and 
not by its enemies. [Applause.] If you trust those who are 
opposed to national prohibition to shape this legislation, when 
it is enacted you will find that the very purpose for which the 
law was intended will have been defeated and that you will be 
giving the people a subterfuge. Only by drastic and stringent 
legislation can the purpose sought by the constitutional amend- 
ment be secured. The law must not only have teeth to punish 
those who would violate it, but must also have eyes with which 
to locate its violators. [Applause.] If you attempt to handle 
the lawless element of society with gloves on our efforts will be 
a failure from the beginning. The measure we enact, if it is 
to accomplish the purposes sought, must be firm and unequivocal, 
and the punishment provided must be sure, swift, and far- 
reaching; and the lawless element, who will desperately attempt 
to override or evade this law, must be brought to a certain 
realization that prohibition is an accomplished fact. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman allow a question 
there? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I have not the time. I have only five 
minutes, If you will give me more time I will be very glad 
to answer any question I can. 

Already in some territory where prohibition has been adopted 
by the States the manufacture and sale of liquor is shifting, 
in many instances, from the ignorant and worthless element 
to men with a higher order of intelligence and of greater finan- 
cial ability. The profits are so great, and as liquor becomes 
scarcer and the demand for it greater, unscrupulous men are 
lured into the business by reason of the exorbitant proiits. 

In a few cases in my own State a combination of circumstances 
would indicate that the officers of the law are blind to their 
duty and, for some mysterious reason, are unable or unwilling 
to locate and break up the moonshining and bootlegging activi- 
ties. The men engaged in this business have lost all respect for 
law, have no regard for the welfare of society, neither fear 
God nor regard man, and will only be deterred from their 
nefarious business by the most rigid and stringent legislation. 
This can not be accomplished in any other manner. 

The great degree of efficiency in our Navy at this time affords 
a striking example of what can be done by handling the liquor 
question with an iron hand, so to speak. When our Navy was 
put on a bone-dry basis several years ago, principally through 
the instrumentality of the present Secretary of the Navy, Hon. 
Josephus Daniels, of North Carolina, he was criticized and 
scoffed at from all sides, both within and without the service, 
and held up in the public press as a visionary, whose theory 
of having a dry Navy could not be put into practice. But these 
eriti¢isms did not deter him from following the light of his 
convictions; prohibition was enforced in the Navy, and the 
results speak for themselves. And those who were at first 
loudest in their condemnation of his action are to-day among 
his most enthusiastic and ardent supporters, 
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So, Mr. Chairman, the same drastic measures must be taken 
in enforcing prohibition throughout the country at large as 
were enforced in the Navy, if the intention of the law is to be 
accomplished. 

Let us stand up, therefore, like men and resist the impious 
plea of those who would thwart the expressed will of the 
people. The people are expecting and demanding that the 
greatest of all evils and the worst of all curses be placed in 
chains and cast into outer darkness. The liquor business has 
brought its own condemnation, and its funeral knell has been 
‘sounded; it has proven itself the worst curse the world has had 
to battle with, and the most potential instrumentality of the 
devil. Business men in every important industry have out- 
jawo it, and say it must be banished from the land ; the railroads 

ve placed a ban upon it; the large mercantile establishments 

over the country will not employ drinking men in their 
‘business; the banks will not trust the handling of their money, 
or the people's money, to men who use intoxicating liquors; 
“the medical profession has practically eliminated liquor from 
its list of remedies; the Army and the Navy have set their 
‘disapproval on it, and it has been banished from their midst; 
‘the millions of homes in our fair land cry out in anguish for its 
‘extinction, and every good mother in our beloved country re- 
joices that this great Government no longer harbors, but will 
fight to the limit, the worst enemy of the home. We should, 
therefore, Mr. Chairman, make this legislation sufficiently 
drastic to banish forever from our midst the greatest detri- 
ment to American life, happiness, and prosperity. [Applause.] 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota moves 
to strike out the last two words. - 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman ask for time? 

Mr. BAER. I moved to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. DYER. I wanted to make the inquiry, Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman's time will come out of the 15 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. All time will be taken out of the 15 
minutes. The gentleman from North Dakota is recognized for 
f minutes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DYER. I understood from the Chair a moment ago, 
when the gentleman from North Carolina asked for recogni- 
tion, that there were nine minutes remaining. He used five. 
Under that calculation there would be only four left. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. The Chair was 
mistaken. Four minutes remain. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of prohibition. 
My record will show I have voted for every prohibition bill. 
We have prohibition in our State—North Dakota—and it 
works very successfully. I would not want to raise my three 
boys in any State where they do not have prohibition. [Ap- 
plause.} But I want to say that those reformers in the 
country who are trying to do away with cigarettes, tobacco, 
pickled peaches, and things of that kind do not have my 
sympathy. I am not going to vote to take away from the 
people any more personal rights. There is an enterprising 
firm out West making a brand of near beer, and legibly and 
conspicuously printed on the bottle is the notice, “ Do not mix 
the contents of this bottle with yeast because it will make it 
intoxicating.” [Laughter.] 

Now, if you have cases like this some people will begin to 
agitate for the enactment of a prohibition law to prevent the 
sale of yeast, and this will have a serious economic effect upon 
the farming industry. I am going to stop with the prohibition of 
intoxicating liquors. I am whole-heartedly for a dry nation. 


Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BAER. I will yield to the genial Member from New 
York. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to know if there is any connec- 
tion between the two facts that your State is prohibition and 
your State manufactures yeast? I notice the gentleman has 
this formula in his mind very accurately, and the question 
arises if there is any connection between the two things? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BAER. We raise very few hops and manufacture little 
yeast, but there are many legitimate industries that might be 
interfered with. The gentleman may be more familiar with it 
than I am. I want to say, however, that I am not an expert 
on intoxicating liquor. 

I would like to put in the Recorp as a part of my remarks a 
letter from Judge Charles A. Pollock, one of the most noted 
authorities on prohibition. He has written a history of pro- 
hibition in North Dakota, and he has decided many liquor cases. 
In this letter he states many of the difficulties that we have 


had in trying to define what is intoxicating and what is non- 
intoxicating. I thank the Members of the House. [Applause.] 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, does the gentle- 
men ask leave to extend his remarks beyond publishing this 
etter? 

Mr. BAER. No. I just want to add this letter. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman does not want to extend his re- 
marks by publishing a book? 

Mr, BAER. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the letter referred to: 


Fango, N. DAK., May 15, 1919, 
Hon. Jonx M. Bakr, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

My pns Sin: Refcrring to our conversation of yesterday about the 
necessity of having a suitable definition of intoxi cating li ros placed 
in the law mer. 1889. N war and constitutional prohibition, will sa 

In November, North Dakota was admitted to the Union carry- 
ing in its constitu 15 a prohibitor, ä At once the J ture 


was called upon, Congress now ass a prohibitory law look- 
an toward the enforcement of the a R erms ot the constitution, it 

self-enfo Our constitution, like that of the United 
Skates recently, foes 2 d, permitted sales are ji uor for certain eee 
purposes, mechanical, sci maine, and wine for sacri- 
mental p >in a manner as provided: tute. 


urposes ” 
The committee intrusted with the duty, an 


1 may add the privilege, 
of framing the law, after considering 2 P — 


the matter very e pro- 
the following definition, which was thereafter adopt 

“All spirituous, malt, vinous, fermented, or other intox. cating liquors 

or mixtures thereof, by whatever name called, that will produce intoxi- 
cation, shall be considered and held to be 1868. 5 91 JEEE within 
the meaning of this act.” (N. Dak. Laws, 1890, sec, 6. 

This definition was the same as used in the —.— “law prior to 
that time and upon the construction of which Mr. Justice Brewer, in 
1881, then bein ng on the supreme bench of Kansas, wrote the decision 
in the celebrated “ Intoxicating liquor cases (25 Kans., 524). In that 
case, however, he was dealing mostly with the word “ mixtures.“ 

en we began enforcing our act of 1890, the courts were at once 
called upon to define the words “ intoxicating liquor.” Evidence was 
taken from physicians and pharmacists. Questions arose like these: 
“ Will liquors containing less than 2 per gat. by volume of alcohol 
intoxicate?" The answers were “er would say “ ce A 
the average of cases.” Others would ii “that it would * — 5 
good deal upon the time of day the 3 was drunk, or the state ot 
the stomach bn the 3 drinking, whether intoxication would fol- 
low. would ask, “ Te how much intoxication do * 
refer; do nthe —— to make a man „ tipsy, or just feeling good? 

As a court, trying to solve these roblems, I was put to my wits 
end, In that state h mind I d ed an am nt to the law 
and ed friends in the legislature to have it adopted in the interest 
of clearness and 3 . The amendment consisted in adding a 
proviso clause to the law of 1890, which reads: 

“Provided, That fermented and alcoholic ra iiei 
Sark shall not be deemed intoxica roa, Pag 

+ cent of alcohol by volume.” (Ch, t 

in three months after the passage that act we found our- 
selves in a horrible condition. The brew —— of malt Hquors made a 
beer containing about 1.90 per cent of alcohol volume, and placed 
therein, as a preservative, vorh isons ae N 85 us indicus, copperas, 
opium, extract of logwood, many other ingredients calculated 
not only to make the drinker arank but crear besides. 

At the next pore it did not take me very long to appear before 

a committee of the legislature and ask for a change. It was made, 
—— the following tion was adopted: 

“All spirituous, malt, vinous, fermented, or other intoxicating liquors 
or mixtures thereof, by whatever name called, that will produce 
intoxication, or any liquors or liquids which are made, sold, or 
offered for sale as a beverage and which shall ORA cocculus indicus, 

Copperas ADTI opium, 3 pepper, picric acid, Indian hemp, strychnine, 

extract of logwood, salts of zinc, copper, or lead, 
Srana or any 2 its compounds, pier alcohol or its derivations, — 
alcohol, or any extract or compound of any of the above ines ients, 
dered and held to be intoxicating liquors thin the 

meaning of this chapter.” (Ch. 96, Laws N. Dak., 1 ) 
This law put a stop to the use of poisons, but our difficulties were 
not at an Several times have amendments been made trying to 
fix a reasonable limit to the amount of alcohol which could be used 
in beer without the same bang classed as intoxicating. We once used 
the words “or any mixtures such liquors as, retaining the alcoholic 
principle or other intoxicating qualities as a distinctive force in the 
compound and may be used as a beverage and poama, a substitute for 
the ordinary intoxicating drinks * * * shall be deemed intoxi- 


(Ch. 191, Laws N. Dak., 1007) 
amendment was made by chapter 231, Laws of North 
same as section 10105 


—.— mixtures 
tain less than 
Taws 1895, N. Dak.) 


cating,” etc, 
The last 


gra 
grape Jui beer, ale, porter, wine, hard and wait. 
thereof, by called, or — liquor. that will produce 
intoxication of any degree, or any liquor or liquids which are made, 
sold, or offered for sale as a beverage and which shall contain cocculus 
indicus, 3 opium, cayenne pepper, piene ac acid, Indian hemp, 
strychnine, bacco, darnel seed, extract of logwood, salts of zinc, 
copper, or ieee alum or any of its compounds, methyl alcohol or its 
derivatives, amyl alcohol, or any extract or compound of any of the 
above ingredients, shall be considered and held to be intoxicating 
liquors within the meaning of this chapter.“ 
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Notwithstanding all these attempts to perns a “trace” of alcohol 


to be permitted in the beverage known by the name of beer, or a liquor 
resembling beer, we have had constant trouble. We have about 
decided that the only way in which evasions of the law can be pre- 
vented is to prohibit the use of sny alcohol whatsoever. A large 
number of the brewers seem to be without a conscience in the matter, 
as is evidenced by the foisting upon our pe poisonous preservatives, 
when the temperance folk were trying to be as moderate as ible 
m et W for the extinction of the beverage use of alcoholic 
stimulants. 

Trusting the foregoing may give you the desired historical Gy osi 
ence of our State covering the 30 years since prohibition took efect, 
I have the honor to remain, 

Very sincerely, 
CHAS. A. POLLOCK. 

Mr. SNYDER. For one Member of this House, I would like 
to know what we are going to vote on? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that no amendment 
has been offered except that some have been offered to be con- 
isidered pending. 

Mr. DYER. The amendment of the gentleman from Minne- 
zota is pending. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendments as 
they were offered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 11, line 7, strike out the word“ beverage " and insert the word 
such.” 


Mr. DYER. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 4, after the word “in,” Insert the words “ paragraphs 
(a), (b), (e), and (d) of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 4, after the word“ purposes,” insert the words “or any 
extract or sirnp tor intoxicating beverage purposes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 8, strike out the word ‘act " and insert the word “ title.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next one. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 9, lines 19 and 20, after the word “ the,” on line 19, strike out 
the Bp tee purchase, sale, transportation, importation, exportation, and 
use o 8. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. That whenever the commissioner has reason to believe that 
any article mentioned in section 4 is capable of being used as a beverage, 
he shall cause an analysis of said article to be made, and if, upon such 
analysis, the commissioner shall find that said article is capable of being 
used for beverage purposes he shall give not less than 15 days’ notice 
in writing to the person who is the manufacturer thereof to show cause 
why said article should not be dealt with as an intoxicating liquor, such 
notice to be served 5 or by registered mail, as the commissioner 
may determine, and shall specify the time when, the place where, and 
ie name of the agent or official before whom such person is required 

o appear. . 

If the manufacturer of said article fails to show to the satisfaction 
of the commisstoner that the article is not capable of being used for 
beverage purposes, it shall be treated as liquor. The manufacturer 
may by appropriate proceeding in a court of equity have the action 
of the commissioner reviewed, and the court may ‘affirm, modify, or 
reverse the finding of the commissioner as the facts and daw o 
case may warrant, and during the pendency of such proceedings may 
restrain the manufacture, sale, and other disposition of such article, 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on 
page 11, lines 10 and 11, to strike out, after the figure “4,” the 
words “is capable of being used as a beverage” and inserting 
in place of that “does not correspond with the descriptions 
and limitations therein provided.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Votstrap: Page 11, line 10 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman will state it. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


Mr. GARD. It is for the purpose of asking the gentleman 
from Minnesota a question. Does the gentleman intend to offer 
it there or on line 13? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is another amendment on line 13 
to make it correspond. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Votsteap: Page 11, lines 10 and 11 
strike out the words “is capable of being used as a beverage” and 
insert the words does not correspond with the descriptions and limi- 
tations therein provided,” se that as amended the line will read: 

“ Sec. 5. That whenever the commissioner has reason to believe that 
any article mentioned in section 4 does not correspond with the de- 
scriptions and limitations therein provided, he shall cause an analysis 
of said article to be made.” 

And so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 

Mr. BRINSON. I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. DYER. I make the point of order that the gentleman 
is not in order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The gentleman is in order to move 
to strike out the last word of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. No debate has been had. The gentleman 
is entitled to recognition without a motion to strike out the 
last word. ` 

Mr. BRINSON. Mr. Chairman, my purpose principally in 
addressing the House for five minutes is to read a letter which I 
have received from a very prominent member of a labor union in 
my home town of New Bern, N. C. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Chairman. ; 

Mr. BRINSON. The gentleman from Texas will not be 
offended by the letter. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Texas ought not to 
object to the truth. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is not proceeding in order 
and is not discussing the amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I rise to a point of order. 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina will 
proceed in order to discuss the amendment that has been offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

Mr. BRINSON. The gentleman whose letter I have before me 
is an honored and very active member of a labor union in my 
home town. When he read the report of a meeting held here in 
front of the Capitol a few weeks ago, protesting against prohibi- 
tion, he wrote me this letter, which I am sure the gentlemau 
from Texas [Mr. Branton] will not object to. 

Mr. BLANTON. All right. 

Mr. IGOE. Does the gentleman from Texas say it is all right 
now? 

Mr. BRINSON. He has not seen it, but he knows it is all 
right. The letter is as follows: 
lion. B. M. BRINSON, Washington, D. C. 

Dan Sin: A few days ago organized labor made a demonstration in 
front of the Capitol at Washington in order that it might influence Con- 
gress to repeal the war-time prohibition measure in so far as light wine 
and beer are concerned. Now, I am a bona fide member of a labor 
union, and I want you, as our Representative, to know that not all 
organized labor is backing the liquor traffic; and I hope you will use 
your influence and yote to see that this or any other measure that 
would tend to give our people relief from the dread liquor traffic is not 
repealed, but, if possible, may be strengthened. 

Very truly, yours, 

Applause. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Where is that letter from? 

Mr. BRINSON. New Bern, N. C. I want to say that this 
letter reflects the sentiment of the vast majority of the laboring 
people of my own community and of the State of North Caro- 
lina as well. In every movement for prohibition in North Caro- 
lina, whether State wide or local, the laborers of that State have 
stood almost unitedly in advocacy of this movement; and in 
every movement for its enforcement the strongest and most sus- 
tained support has come from members of the labor unions. 
[Applause, ] 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is not at all unpleasant 
to me that my first appearance in debate on this floor is in be- 
half of a measure which seeks to effectuate the will of a vast 
majority of the people of this Nation on this great question. 
[Applause.] I want to say that when 45 out of 48 States of this 
Union have with emphasis, and in many States overwhelmingly, 
passed affirmatively upon this constitutional amendment, it 
means that the people of this land want that law, and they want 
it rigorously and honestly enforced. [Applause.] 

It may be, as has been suggested here, that some provisions 
of this law are slightly harsh and ought to be modified, and in 
those cases I shall vote for modification; but whether modified 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The gentle- 
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or not I shall yote for the bill, and in voting for it I know T 
yoice the sentiment of the people of my home State and of a 
vast majority of the people of this Union. [Applause.] My 
friends, a ban has been put upon the liquor traffic. The people 
of this country want no more of it. They want to be freed of it 
and its blighting influences and its baneful effects upon the 
institutions of this land. I can not believe that the American 
Congress will disappoint the expectations of a vast. majority of 
the people. I can not believe that the American Congress will 
prove recreant to the trust put into its hands, or that it will 
deny to the people the fruitage of their victory. We must, if 
we would respect the obligation which comes to us with the pas- 
sage of the constitutional amendment, put upon the statute 
books laws necessary to effectuate the end sought in the amend- 
ment. This I feel sure will be done, and effective enforcement 
will be found. [Applause.] 

Utopia will not be reached at once. There will be many vio- 
lations of the law, many evasions. 

Ridicule will be heaped upon the lawmakers. This should 
not deter us. The future citizens of this country, the men and 
women of another generation, will look back to this as an 
epochal period—a milestone marking substantial progress in 
social and political and physical evolution. 

- With curious and inquiring minds the men of a later day will 
seareh for the explanation of an enlightened Nation tolerating 
for so long a period such a demoralizing institution as the 
saloon. 

We are coming into better days. We are more concerned for 
the welfare of our fellows than ever before. The question of 
Cain finds instant answer from us. We are our brother’s 
keeper. Our strength must supply his weakness. Our light 
must dispel his darkness, 

Our arms shall be thrown around him, and together we shall 
tread the paths of community and national honor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 7 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 13, after the word “article,” strike out “is capable 
of being used for beverage purposes” and insert “does not so corre- 
spond.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Votstgeap: Page 11, lines 23 and 24 
strike out “is not capable of being used for beverage purposes.” and 
insert corresponds to the descriptions and limitations provided in - 
tion 4 of this title.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of directing the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to the fact that in line 5, page 12, the 
word “proceedings” is misspelled. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Clerk may correct the spelling. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move as an amendment 
to add after the word “ beverage,” on page 11, line 11, the words: 

“ Provided, That nothing in this act or any title thereof shall prohibit 
or make unlawful the making or possessing by any m at his own 
home wine, beer, or cider for his personal use or for the use of members 
of his immediate family.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I raise the point of order that that is not 
germane. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman wants to offer 
that in line 21. The word “beverage” has been stricken out. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The fact has been called to my atten- 
tion that by an amendment the word “beverage” has been 
stricken out. So I accept the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Vrana that the amendment come after the word “appear,” in 

ne 21. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FrrzgeraLp moves to amend, page 11, line 21, after the word 
“appear,” by inserting the following: 

“ Provided, That nothing in this act or in any title thereof shall 

rohibit or make unlawful the making or possessing by any person at 


is own home wine, beer, or cider for his personal use or for use of his 
immediate family.” 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. I reserve a point of order. r 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota reserves a 
point of order and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] 
makes a point of order to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that it changes the law in regard to 
war-time prohibition. This bill simply provides machinery for 
enforcing that law. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, and I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for 
10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes, Is 
there objection? À 

Mr, DYER. Mr. Chairman, I shall not object to 5 minutes, 
but I shall to 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who toak 
his seat a few moments ago, the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Brrnson], referred to the position that was taken by the 
labor bodies here in Washington a few weeks ago. As I was 
present at that meeting I wish to say that that meeting did not 
pretend to speak for all the labor in the United States, It 
met here in response to the Atlantic City convention, where, ac- 
cording to the record, the delegates against prohibition repre- 
sented more than 2,000,000 men. I am aware, as every sensible 
Member of this House is aware, that all organizations of labor 
do not stand against prohibition. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Cooper] and many other Members of the House have em- 
phasized that fact. But it is our contention that labor, speaking 
generally, in the eastern section of the country is against this 
bill. I think it is only fair to Mr. Gompers and other men who 
have spoken on the subject that this fact should be recognized. 
Mr. Gompers has never pretended that he spoke for every labor 
man in this country. 

A great deal has been said about the character of the opposi- 
tion to this measure, particularly in eastern cities, and a great 
deal has been said of the foreign element of the country that 
lives in congested sections of the country, as though these people 
lacked character and ability and brains and morals—those 
things essential for the well-being of this country. 

I have an official document, printed at the expense of the 
Government, which shows the record—and perhaps this docu- 
ment ought not to be looked upon as conclusive of health condi- 
tions, but it is one of the many documents that have been brought 
to the attention of the country by the Government of the United 
States during the war—indicating the physical condition of 
some of the men called into the Army. This report refers to 
the results of examinations at mobilization camps. It tells a 
story of the morals of a large part of the Army, and it should 
convince some of those who have been criticizing our large cities 
in the East as sinkholes of corruption that they do not know 
what they are talking about. 

The record of the Army shows that in venereal diseases the 
great big city of New York has the best record, with a percentage 
of 2.44, whereas Fort Worth, Tex., has a percentage of 18.67. 
Boston is second, with a percentage of 2.64. Strange to say, the 
smaller communities, towns, and cities have the worst record 
in this respect. Wilmington, N. C., has a percentage of 14.56, 
as against Waltham, Mass., with only 1 per cent. Des Moines, 
Iowa, a strong prohibition community, shows a percentage of 
488; Omaha, 5.16; Kansas City, Kans., 6.57; Wichita, Kans., 
495. These communities, which have had prohibition for years, 
and whose percentage of venereal diseases among their soldiers 
is twice as large as the big cities of New York and Boston, 
certainly can not lay the blame at the door of the colored popu- 
lation, 

Mr. BRINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FETZGERALD. No; I can not yield unless the gen- 
tleman will get me more time. Macon, Ga., a city of between 
40,000 and 50,000, has 18.43, while Woonsocket, R. I., has 1.62 
and Salem, Mass., 1.64. The great State of Massachusetts, with 
70 per cent of the people of foreign extraction, has a majority 
of its cities with the best record in the whole country. There 
may be good reasons for the high percentage of venereal dis- 
eases in many of these communities which I have mentioned, 
and undoubtedly some of the Members representing them will 
make a proper reply. My principal object is to call the atten- 
tion of this House to the wonderful showing of New York 
over Boston, with their teeming millions of all classes and 
races, white, black, and yellow, as a sufficient answer to veiled 
charges against the morals of the people of these communities. 

I think the country ought to know this thing because of the 
insinuation that has been sent abroad that the morals of the 
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people who live in the great hives of industry are bad, and 
that the lives that the young men lead in these communities 
are rotten, and that they should be corrected by constitutional 
methods put upon the people of the whole United States by 
a group of faddists who would do well to look into the rotten 
moral conditions disclosed in the report issued by the United 
States Public Health Service. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Did not Massachusetts and New York 
both vote for this constitutional amendment? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The Massachusetts Legislature voted 
for prohibition under the lash of the prohibition lobby. If the 
people of Massachusetts could vote on this measure to-morrow, 
they would defeat it overwhelmingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
that his time be continued three minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. I object. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida rose. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and amendments thereto close in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto close in five 
minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr, Chairman, if we are to be 
throttled in this way, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to oppose the motion of 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and twenty-nine Members present, a quorum, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to amend the motion of 
the gentleman from Minnesota by making it 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa moves to amend 
by making it 15 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garp) there were—57 ayes and 33 noes. 

So the amendment to the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota as amended. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 


Mr. DYER. What is the amendment pending before the com- 
mittee? 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 5 is pending and any amendment 
thereto. 


Mr. DYER. But is there not an amendment pending now? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no amendment pending at this 
time. 

Mr, GARD rose. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Ohio, a member of the committee. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, what I intended to do was to 
correct possibly a misapprehension on the part of the Chair. 
My motion was that debate upon the pending amendment be 
limited to 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
that there was no amendment pending. 

Mr. GARD. There was a motion to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
North Carolina is first entitled to recognition. He was on his 
feet, and the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have been on my feet for half an 
hour. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, the position of any one Member 
of this Chamber is of small importance, and yet no man would 
wish his position misunderstood. 

I have fought on the side of temperance all of my life. Many 
years ago my father led the fight against the saloon in my own 
State, when there were only a handful of supporters to aid in 
the forlorn fight he was leading. 

When it was proposed to adopt prohibition by a vote of the 
people of my State I did what I could to promote success. I 
stood for prohibition in North Carolina at a time when it 
required far more courage to do so than is required now. Every- 
body in the community where I live knows this is true. 
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As a Member of Congress I supported the Webb-Kenyon bill. 
Indeed, I reported to this House the rule which made that bill 
in order and which, of course, created opportunity for its enact- 
ment into law. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have at all times insisted that prohibi- 
tion was a question which should be dealt with by the States. 
After all is said and done, no law is stronger than the public 
sentiment which is the support of all law. 

Surely it is not necessary to say I have no quarrel with the 
patriotic men and women who during many long and weary 
years have fought for national prohibition. They are sincere. 
They are unselfish and they are doing what they believe is best. 
I respect them and admire them, and I hope the result of this 
legislation will make men and women better throughout 
America. 

My objections to this bill, Mr. Chairman, are several in num- 
ber, and I am going to say also that my views are just as sin- 
cere as those of the gentlemen who favor the legislation. First 
of all, the bill is not constitutional. The eighteenth amendment 
does not give to the Congress the power to put people in jail for 
making and selling a nonintoxicating drink. Now, I do not be- 
lieve there is a solitary Member of this body who will rise in 
his seat and say that in his opinion one-half of 1 per cent alcohol 
constitutes a drink which~is intoxicating. If the eighteenth 
amendment had given to the Congress the power to deal with 
alcohol, treating alcohol as a poison, as many insist, this bill 
would be constitutional, but the new amendment confers no 
such power. It does confer on the Congress power to legislate 
in respect to any “intoxicating” liquor or drink. But when we 
attempt to prohibit the manufacture of a drink which everybody 
admits is not intoxicating the amazing thing is that a majority 
of this Chamber is willing to go on record in favor of such legis- 
lation. You have no more right to make unlawful the manufac- 
ture of beers containing, for instance, three-fourths of 1 per cent 
alcohol than you have to prohibit by law the manufacture of 
any one of the numerous soft drinks dispensed in the drug 
stores. You have just as much right to prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of Coca-Cola, coffee, tea, persimmon beer, or butter- 
milk as you have to do what you are attempting to do by this 
bill. The Supreme Court of the United States, in my humble 
judgment, will declare the bill unconstitutional. That would be 
reason enough, but there are other reasons which make it im- 
possible for me to vote for the bill. . 

I can not support a measure with such drastic and far-reaching 
provisions. When I was a young lad I heard a great debate 
between two intellectual giants in my State, Zebulon B. Vance 
and Thomas Settle. In that debate I heard the great Vance 
give a definition of Democracy. He said the Democratic Party 
believed in a government of few functions, with just as little 
restriction as possible upon the liberty of the citizen. Of course, 
I can not quote his exact words, but I remember their substance 
very distinctly. That is the principle I am standing for here and 
now. Shall the Federal courts put on trial and send to prison 
the man who makes cider for his own use from the fruit of his 
own orchard? That is what this bill proposes, and nobody will 
deny it. Think of that, if you please. When I was a boy almost 
every farmer in the community made cider. We had it fre- 
quently in our home. It never caused any drunkenness unless 
some one drank a whole half-gallon pitcher full after it became 
hard. [Laughter.] Now you propose to make that harmless 
practice a crime, and a crime not against the State law but you 
propose to take the criminal who makes cider from his own 
apples for his own use away from his own county, perhaps put 
him on trial before a United States judge, who has power to send 
him to a Federal prison. Mr. Chairman, I say I can not support 
such a proyision in the bill. It would be in violation of every 
principle of my political belief to do so, and I do not believe any 
eonsiderable number of my constituents wish any sueh drastic 
provision placed in this bill. I do not believe a majority of this 
Chamber really favors such provision. 

Now, another objection: It has long been a custom in my 
State to make wine from blackberries. Such wine has been used 
from time immemorial as a medicine. My sainted mother, now 
with God's angels in heaven, often made such wine. It never 
made anybody drunk, but was often used in dysentery and simi- 
lar diseases. Now I am asked to make that custom of my people 
a crime. I am asked to vote for a law which would subject 
many a housewife to indictment in the United States court and 
upon conviction to fine or even imprisonment. Again, I repeat, 
Mr. Chairman, I can not, I will not, vote for any such law. 

Here is another provision in your bill: Any person who ‘n a 
private place takes a gill of liquor, if he is on a train, a trolley 
car, or any other public conveyance, may be taken to the Federal 
court, tried, and sent to jail. One gentleman tried to tack on 
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an amendment by which the taking of liquor “ publicly ” would 
have been a crime; but no; the extremists in this Chamber 
yoted the amendment down, and as the bill is now written any 
person on any public conveyance who takes liquor, even if that 
person does so in private and as a medicine purely, commits a 
crime, and the offender can be tried in the United States court. 

Wine can not even be used to commemorate the supreme sacri- 
fice of our Lord and Savior, except in the manner set forth in 
this bill. We have talked about Russia and the Russian Czar 
and the slavery of the Russian people ; we have heard about blue 
laws and the burning of witches; but I venture the statement 
that no civilized nation has ever passed a law more far-reaching 
than this, making criminal so many acts of the citizen hereto- 
fore considered harmless and by most people entirely proper. 

Mr. IGOE. Originally there was a provision in this bill about 
sacramental wines. I will say to the gentleman we have now 
provided in this bill that no one can use or give away sacra- 
mental wines except as provided in the bill, and there is no 
provision for doing it. J 

Mr. POU. Of course the bill is extreme, but that prohibition 
of which my friend has just spoken goes further than I supposed 
anyone would be willing to go. The sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper can not be celebrated, if wine containing alcohol is used, 
without first consulting some representative of the Government. 
I do not care to discuss this phase of the subject, Let us hope 
the bill will be amended. The necessity would seem to be ap- 
parent. 

On a former occasion I mentioned the discriminating character 
of the bill. The man who makes cider for his own use from his 
own fruit violates the law. The housewife who makes blackberry 
wine for medicine violates the law. The citizen who takes one 
swallow of spirits, even in private, on a train or trolley or other 
public conveyance violates this law. There are a dozen acts 
at this time considered harmless for which the citizen can be 
sent to jail, but the rich man who has thousands of dollars’ worth 
of all kinds of drink can go on drinking and can not be touched 
under this bill. In many communities light beer is almost uni- 
versally used. The man who acquires a bottle of beer after the 
passage of this bill can be sent to jail, but his rich neighbor who 
filled his cellar with whisky, wine, beer, ale, champagne, and 
so forth, can go on drinking and can not be touched by your law. 
Just how you defend that provision in your bill is hard to under- 
stand. It is said that certain rich men throughout the Nation 
have expended thousands of dollars in the purchase of liquor. 
I heard of one man who at one time bought more than $20,000 
worth of liquor and stored it away in his cellar. That man can 
not be touched under this bill, the title of which should read, 
“A bill to prohibit drinking by all except the rich.” I wonder 
that anyone can support a provision so unjust, so unfair. To 
my mind the provision exempting the stock of the rich utterly 
should damn the entire measure, and yet everyone seems to agree 
the exemption will stay in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I mentioned the other day the large number of 
places where liquor could be had even in prohibition States. 
Of course, I was only expressing an opinion. On yesterday I 
was able to get statistics which are interesting. In two States 
during the fiscal year ending June 1, 1919, 1,906 illicit stills 
were captured; just how many were not found by the officers 
of the law must be left to conjecture. One thing is reasonably 
certain: The officers did not find all in those two States; and 
yet you expect to enforce this law with its unheard-of provi- 
sions. You vainly expect to enforce a law which violates the 
right of the citizen as no law has ever done before. If there 
were 1,900 illicit stills in those two States during the last fiscal 
year which the officers were able to find, how many do you 
suppose will spring up during the first fiscal year after this bill 
becomes a law? 

One word in conclusion; The new amendment gives to the 
Congress control over the manufacture, sale, and transportation 
of intoxicating liquor. The States have ratified that amend- 
ment, It is now a part of the Constitution, and I stand ready 
under my oath of office to support a measure enforcing the pro- 
visions of that amendment. I am ready to vote to make it 
unlawful to manufacture, sell, or transport intoxicating drink. 
It is not hard to draw such a bill; indeed, such legislation is 
pending before the committees of the two Houses. Why go 
further? Why pass a law which will require the services of a 
large army to enforce? Why not leave to the citizen a few 
things to decide for himself? Our forefathers fled from the 
tyranny of too much law, too many laws, too severe laws. 
Now we go far beyond the nations of the Old World in attempt- 
ing to regulate the habits of the people. 

From my heart I hope and pray you have not gone too far, 
that only good may follow, and I am as sincere as you are when 
I say this. 


But I can only follow the dictates of my own conscience and 
my own judgment. For a good many years I have tried to 
serve my people and my country faithfully. You can not say 
anything against the evil of drunkenness which I will dispute, 
You can not paint the poverty and distress of the drunkard's 
home any darker than I believe it to be. But you can not make 
your drunkard a sober man by such legislation as this. There 
is a better, a surer, way. In your efforts to make men sober 
you had better beware lest you strike a blow to liberty herself. 
America is hailed as the champion of liberty throughout the 
world. Wherever men live, to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
they do homage as never before to America as the champion of 
human liberty. In this glorious hour, when America is being 
acclaimed wherever men believe in freedom, shall she herself, 
through her Congress, strike a blow at the liberty of her own 
children? If that blow is struck, if liberty is wounded, no part 
of the responsibility shall be mine. Unless the bill is amended, 
I shall vote against it. In doing so I can meet my Maker with 
a clear conscience. I am doing what I believe to be my duty. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. I shall not take five minutes. I want to say just a word 
or two. I had intended originally just to giye a reason or two 
for being in favor of this bill, and did not intend to say anything 
along any other line until the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. FITZGERALD] submitted his remarks a few moments ago. 
I am not now going to be drawn into any particular discussion 
about that matter, but I can not sit here quietly and allow the 
people whom I represent to be put in the position in which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts seeks to place them. When he 
reads statistics showing that certain diseases caused by im- 
moral practices are more prevalent in my section of the country 
than in his he knows that the reason for it is that a very large 
proportion of the population afflicted with that disease in my 
section of the country do not belong to my race or to his. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I have not the time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Those figures are not figures of people 
generally but show the condition of the health of the men who 
were drafted in the particular localities. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I so stated, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes; and the gentleman knows that 
in the city of Wilmington, N. C., that he referred to, the vast 
majority drafted were negroes, and that a large percentage 
of negroes throughout the land are afflicted with that disease. 
Tee FITZGERALD. This same statement speaks about tlie 

est 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not yield. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Very well. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. The gentleman had his say. But 
I did not get up to talk about that. The people of New York, 
the people of Massachusetts, are no more moral, no more virtuous, 
than the people in my section of the country. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. But I claim they are just as good. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. And I do not claim they are not, I 
say they are just as good, and I think they are just as good 
in one section as in another, so far as the people belonging to 
my race and his are concerned, but it is unfair and unjust to 
count as against us in the computation all the drafted negro 
soldiers, and all negro soldiers were drafted. 

I want now to say a word as to why I am in favor of this bill. 
I think it does make people more moral, and I think it makes 
for enforcement and obedience to law. I want to tell you that 
some of the crimes that have been committed in my section of 
the country have been committed by brutes whose brain, what 
little they had, was inflamed by liquor, and the courts are 
crowded with people brought there to be tried on account of 
liquor, and that is why I want to get rid of it more than for 
anything else. I desire to banish liquor for the protection of 
the youth of the country and for the elimination of the crime 
that it is directly responsible for in all sections of the country. 

It has been responsible for the commission of more crime 
and more infamous crime than any other one agency in all this 
land. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
in my opinion, is a prolific breeder of crime. Overindulgence in 
liquor does at times create a false courage which nerves the 
weak criminal to commit those crimes which shock the com- 
munity. Many times have vicious brutes nerved themselves 
to commit murder and rape by an overindulgence in the vile 
poison within their reach, when if it had not been obtainable 
these crimes would not have disgraced the State. I confidently 
believe that a very large percentage of the cases where innocent 
women have become the victims of the brutal rapist and lynch- 
ings have followed in consequence would never have occurred 
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had it not been for the indiscriminate dealing out of this devil's 
brew called “ whisky.” With us in the South I am quite sure 
this is largely true, and I am also sure that no greater blessing 
could come to the negro race in the South than to forever place 
intoxicating liquors beyond their reach, The average negro in 
the South is law-abiding and docile as long as he remains 
strictly sober, but let his brain once become inflamed with the 
vile, cheap liquor usually sold him and he becomes a perfect 
demon, and is liable to commit the most vicious of crimes. In 
this connection, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to 
some views I lately expressed on this subject of “mob rule 
and lynchings” by presenting a letter written to me by Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and my reply, as follows: 


Hon. FRANK CLARK, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: Permit me to bring to your attention the following resolution 
adopted by the thirty-ninth annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, expressiye of the sentiments of the eee labor 
movement of America in opposition to mob rule and lyn = 
“Whereas President Woodrow Wilson issued from the Capital City 
- of our Nation on July 26, 1918, a personal statement adaressed to 

his fellow countrymen, defining mob-spirit action, called upon the 

Nation to show the world that while it fights for democracy on 

foreign fields it is not destroying democracy at home; and 
“Whereas, while the President referred not alone to mob action 

against those suspected of being enemy aliens or enemy sympathizers, 

5 . emphati y mob action of all sorts, especially 

nchings; an 
“Whereas in all wars, where our country and its interests were at 
stake, the colored race, with their white brothers, fought, shed their 
blood, and died in defense of Old Glory and over there gave their all 
that others may live in peace and happiness ever after; and 
“ Whereas aching, cowardly and unjust, is also a blow at the heart 


of orde Jaw and human justice; and 
“ Whereas the colored people, their workers, their breadwinners, 
throughout the Nation look with hope and anxiety in their hearts to 
those in the struggle for better conditions, for better homes, and for 
the good things of life, as well as protection from mob rule and for 
a ct, hg Mag se opinion behind that will not tolerate a laxity in up- 
holding the laws of our land; and 
“ Whereas the hope of civilization is in democracy; the hope of de- 
mocracy is in Sisde the oniy hope of justice in the tribunals, 
through which justice can be secured, and the only hope of the func- 
tioning of these tribunals is in the sentiment which demands that 
they within their departments shall be supreme, and that any effort 
to incite mob violence shall be regarded as an attack upon the very 
foundations of society itself; and 
“Whereas the American labor movement, American Federation of 
Labor, knows no race, color, or creed in its stand for the toiling 
masses to get justice; and 
“Whereas through its representatives in convention assembled at 
Perth Amboy, N. J., week of „ 75 19, 1918, the New Jersey State 
Federation of Labor, with a membership of over 90,000, indorsed this 
resolution ; and 
“Whereas the great American labor movement through its conven- 
tions, city, State, and national, is the very medium through which 
popular and public sentiment can best be expressed against mob rule 
and for proper enforcement of the laws of our land: Therefore, be it 
“ Resolved, That copy of the same be sent_to our Representatives 
in Congress and the United States Senate and 8 ers of both Houses, 
eae „the press and to the President of-our Nation, Hon. Woodrow 
n.“ 
I have the honor to remain, 
Respectfully yours, 


WasHINGTON, July 7, 1919. 


SAM, GOMPERs, 
President American Fedération of Labor. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON War CLAIMS, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1919. 
Hon, SAMUEL GOMPERs, 


President American Federation of Labor, 
ashington, D. C. 

Mr Dear Sin: I am just in receipt of your favor of the 7th instan 
covering copy of resolution adopted by the American Federation 
Labor in its thirty-ninth annual convention, lately held, which you 
state is “ expressive of the sentiments of the co, or labor movement 
of America in opposition to mob rule and lynching.” 

Of course, all good citizens ev here are, and should be, opposed 
to “mob rule and lynching” and should exert every possible effort for 
the punishment of crime through the ordinary legal channels and the 
orderly administration of justice. Good citizens of every section of the 
country wili undoubtedly agree that this course is the ideal one under 
a Government such as ours. But, my dear sir, have you ever thought 
that if organizations of people who are constantly p g resolutions 
condemnatory of lynchings and denouncing as barbarie and uncivilized 
communities in which they sometimes occur would devote a modest 
portion of their time in efforts to let the inhuman brutes who commit 
the usual crime which incites the people to take the law into their 
own hands understand that punishment will be speedy and sure it might 
result in lessening the tendency to“ mob rule and lynching”? 

Of course, the resolutions are aimed at the South, 9 it is not 
so stated in specifie language. I am a southern man nearly 60 years 
of age, and have lived in the South all of my life. I know conditions 
in the Southern States, and I know the negro fully as well as any 
living man of my age. I not only have never participated in a lynching, 
but I never witnessed one in all my life and sincerely trust I never 
may. Brutes, both white and black, are sometimes lynched in the 
South, but they are generally thus disposed of for assaults on women 
such, as I believe, on three tinct occasions have been committed 
within the past few days almost within the shadow of the National 
Capitol. However, the record will not show that white man, or 
megro man either, has even been lynched or shot down like a dog in the 
South because he wanted work, as negroes were shot down in East St. 
Louis, in the State of Illinois, a few short years ago. The negro in 
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The men of no country or section of country, in my opinion, are 
worth a “ tinker’s dam” if they do not respect and protect, at any and 
all hazards, the virtue and chastity of their women, and my humble 
8 is that both white and negro brutes will cease to be lynched 
in the South when they cease to make assaults upon women, and not 
before. Those who seem to be so bitterly opposed to the summary 
execution of these brutal assailants of innocent and defenseless girls 
and women, with great unction, mr “Let the law take its course.” 
What does this mean? It means that the brute is to be incarcerated 
in a jail and fed and fattened for several months, and when the trial is 
held the wretched victim of the hellish lust of the inhuman scoundrel 
must appear and detail all the shocking facts and circumstances of her 
shame and degradation in the presence of the gaping crowd assembled 
in the court room. To an 


refined, innocent, virtuous woman death 
would be much preferable 


o the passing through such an ordeal as 
this. When your organization is so solicitous of these brutal, bestial 
creatures do you not think it would be well to not waste all your 
sympathies on them, but rather to give a little thought to the pure 
young girl or the virtuous goms fe and mother who has fallen a 
victim to the hellish lust of the beast? ‘These victims have suffered 
more than a thousand deaths, and their families have suffered with 
them. A mad-dog or a rattlesnake is shot down on sight, and how 
much better is the rape demon than the mad-dog or the rattlesnake? 

fle, as_I have said, I have never taken part or even witnessed 
a lynching, I am quite sure that in the South they have always got the 
right man, and e swiftness and certainty of punishment has un- 
doubtedly deterred other brutes from the commission of this crime. 
Right here at the very doors of the Capitol three white women, accord- 
ing to the city press, have been ravished by a negro brute or brutes 
within the past two weeks and the criminal or inals are still at 
large. The victims, robbed of virtue, suffering the tortures of the 
damned, with their lives forever blighted, while this brutal beast 
still travels the public highways seeking to satiate his infamous lust. 
In this community, where they “let the law take its course, inno- 
cence and virtue are prostrate at the feet of the hell-born lust of the 
beast, while the officers of the law are busily engaged in an united 
effort to see to it that no contraband whisky invades the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Capital. 

I sincerely trust that your organization and others may turn your 
attention toward lessening the need for summary punishment. Let us 
not forget the victim when we are deploring the fate of the rapist. 

Yours, very truly, FRANK CLARK, 


Member of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman [applause], I 
listened with a great deal of interest to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina because he voiced an attitude that 
has been expressed heretofore on this floor, by him, and others 
namely that they favor a reasonable enforcement law. None 
of the gentlemen who have given expression to this attitude, 
have aided us in anywise to frame a reasonable enforcement 
law, or indicated what in their judgment, a reasonable enforce- 
ment law would be. [Applause.] The gentleman asks us to 
come back to our senses. We should maintain our senses at all 
times whether dealing with this, or any other subject matter, 
This body is not passing a prohibition law. We are enacting a 
law to enforce the Constitution of the United States. That Con- 
stitution declares that the manufacture, sale, exportation, im- 
portation, and transportation of intoxicating liquor for beverage 
purposes is absolutely prohibited. 

How is it proposed to pass a reasonable enforcement act, 
unless we make effective these constitutional inhibitions, these 
explicit declarations of the organic law of the land? [Applause.] 
What would these gentlemen have us to do? Do they mean that 
we should pass an enforcement law which will allow a meas- 
urable amount of transportation, exportation, importation, man- 
ufacture, and sale? Is it their idea of a reasonable enforcement 
law that it should deal in part only with these inhibited things? 
Rather ought we not to enact an enforcement law which will 
Seck to make effective in good faith an amendment which is 
to-day a part of the organic law by virtue of the almost uni- 
versal action of the States? [Applause.] I repeat my question, 
What do these gentlemen have in mind as a reasonable en- 
forcement law of a constitutional amendment which declares 
that the manufacture, sale, importation, exportation, and trans- 
portation of intoxicating spirits for beverage purposes is abso- 
lutely forbidden? Is a reasonable enforcement law one that 
would allow a measure of transportation, or sale? Is that what 
these gentlemen have in mind? If sale is forbidden, do yeu 
think that some sales for beverage purposes ought to be allowed? 
If so, to whom, when, and where? If exportation is forbidden 
as it is, do you think that we ought to wink at transportation, 
if so when and where, and under what circumstances ought 
we to wink? 

Now, so far as manufacture by the housekeeper is concerned, 
there is nothing in this law that forbids the manufacture of 
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domestie wine except for beverage purposes. It may be made 
under regulation for other purposes. We have that right not 
only under the State constitutions, but under the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. In legislating we can not go 
further than to exercise the powers conferred by that amend- 
ment. ‘There is no police power afforded to Congress by any 
provision of the Constitution. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. With pleasure. 

Mr. IGOE. Section 8, as we have adopted it, does read, how- 
ever, that liquors for nonbeverage purposes and wine for sac- 
ramental purposes are forbidden except 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Except as provided by this 
law. I asked the chairman on a previous occasion what that 
language meant, because if this law in any section undertakes 
to prohibit the doing of something which the Constitution does 
not forbid, I will agree with the gentleman from Missouri to 
strike that section out. There are some sections of this bill 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman agree further to insert a 
proviso that if the defendant can show on the charge that the 
liquor is not in fact intoxicating—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It devolves upon the prose- 
cution to make good that charge. The prosecution must estab- 
lish the allegations of the indictment or warrant, 

Mr. IGOE. If the gentleman will permit me further, the 
definition does not only cover what shall be intoxicating, and 
the chairman expressly states in putting it in, it was put in—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is a matter that has 
already been discussed and settled. That is behind us. The 
committee has agreed that we ought to define what are in- 
toxicating spirits. I am not going to be drawn into a repetition 
of the arguments on that subject. As I have said that matter 
is behind us, it has been settled. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. I desire to ask the gentleman a question for 
information, at least for my information. If this law is passed 
as has been reported now and it becomes a law, will the farmer 
and his wife be permitted to make grape wine for his own 
family use on the table? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. For beverage purposes. 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know of any reason for wanting 
wine except to drink, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If the gentleman will read 
the constitutional amendment, it will answer his question. 

Mr. DENISON. I am asking the gentleman. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. We are not passing a prohibi- 
tion statute. The amendment announces the positive law re- 
lating to intoxicating spirits. It declares that the manufacture 
of intoxicating spirits for beverage purposes is forbidden. That 
is what the Constitution says and that citation I think answers 
the gentleman's question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
There is two and a half minutes remaining of the time. [Cries 
of “ Read!“ 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio, a member of 
the committee, has an amendment to this section, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 11, line 25, strike out the 
word “liquor” and insert in lieu thereof the following: “an intoxi- 
cating beverage,” 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CANTON). The gentleman from Ohio 
offers the amendment which has been reported. The gentleman 
is recognized for two and one-half minutes, 

Mr. GARD. The purpose of the amendment as offered by me 
is to carry out what must be manifestly the intent of the sec- 
tion. I take it that section 5 has for its purpose the very good 
one, that where one is manufacturing an intoxicating beverage 
under the guise of one of the exceptions set out in section 4 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue has the power of regu- 
lating or prohibiting that and of treating it as a thing which is 
prohibited. Now, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] 
just a moment ago said that it is undoubtedly true the constitu- 
tional amendment made provision for manufacture, sale, ex- 
portation, and importation of intoxicating liquor for beverage 
purposes. That is the constitutional definition. That is the 
definition which we must carry out here by our legislation for 
enforcement. 

The chairman of the committee in the bill presented 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I have not very much time. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It would allow liquor that might contain 
2 or 3 per cent, would it not, provided it is not intoxicating? 
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Mr. GARD. No; it would not. My amendment is that it shall 
be treated as an intoxicating beverage. No matter what it is, 
it is treated as an intoxicating beverage. I want to make it 
stronger than you have it here. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. You change it radically by using those 
words, so that it does not confine it to liquor that only contains 
one-half of 1 per cent, but it may be a liquor that contains con- 
siderably more. 

Mr. GARD, Oh, no. This is my amendment, that if the 
manufacture of said article fails to show to the satisfaction of 
the commissioner that the article is whatever your language 
says, if put in there, it shall be treated as an intoxicating bev- 


erage. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Would the gentleman insert the words“ in- 
toxicating liquor” instead of “ beverage”? i 

Mr. GARD. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for one 
minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired under this section. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute in further answer to the question of the 
gentleman, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for one minute more. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARD. I have no objection to amending it so as to 
change the word “ beverage” to “ liquor.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I want to explain the amendment. If you will 
ask for an additional minute, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the gentlemaff will change his amend- 
ment 

Mr. GARD. I had in mind that the term “beverage” was 
broader than the word “ liquor.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Beverage is not defined. Intoxicating 
liquor is defined. If you change it to“ intoxicating liquor 

Mr. GARD. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD (continuing). Then I will have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to so 
modify my amendment that the word “beverage” may be 
changed to “ liquor.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so modified. 
The question is on the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Garp] as modified, and the Clerk will report the modified 
amendment. 

Mr. GARD. I ask to offer a new amendment, to insert the 
word “ intoxicating.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 11, line 25, after the word 
“as,” insert the word “intoxicating.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment, to add after the word “ liquor” the words “as de- 
fined in this title.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARKLEY: After the word “liquor” in 
line 25 on page 11 insert “as defined in this title.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That no one shall manufacture, sell, purchase, transport, or 
prescribe any ane without first obtaining a permit from the com- 


missioner so to except that a person may purchase and use liquor 
for medicinal purposes when prescribed by a physician as herein pro- 


v le 

All permits to manufacture, prescribe, sell, or transport liquor shall 
expire on the 3ist day of December next succeeding the issuance 
thereof. permits to purchase liquor shall, among other things, 
specify the quantity and kind to be 3 and the purpose for 
which it is to be „ and shall not in force more than 10 days 
from the day of its issuance. No pomi shall be issued to any person 
who within one year prior to the application therefor or issuance 
thereof shall have violated any permit issued under this title or any 
law of the United States or of any State regulating traffic in liquor. 
No permit shall be issued to anyone to sell liquor at retail unless such 
sale is made by a pharmacist designated in the permit who is aag 
licensed under the laws of his State to compound and dispense medi- 
cine prescribed by a duly licensed physician. No one shall be giyen 
a permit to prescribe liquor unless he is a physician duly licensed to 
practice medicine and actively engaged in the practice of such pro- 
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All permits shall be in writing, dated when issued, and 
It shall, among 


fession. 
es by the commissioner or his authorized agent. 
o 


ier things, give the name and address of the person to whom it is 


issued and of those who are permitted to do the authorized acts. It 
shall designate and limit the acts that are permitted and the time 
and place when and where such acts may be performed. No permit 
shall be issued until a verified, written application shall have been 
made therefor, setting forth the qualification of the applicant and the 
purpose for which the liquor is to be used, together with such other 
facts as shall show that the permit may properly be granted. 

The commissioner may prescribe the form of all permits and a 
cations and the facts to be set forth therein. Before any 
granted the commissioner may require a bond 
amount as he may prescribe to insure compliance with the terms of 
the permit and the provisions of this title. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment in 
order to correct some of the grammar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vousteap: Page 12, line 14, after the 
word “ thereof,“ strike out “all permits“ and insert every permit.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I have not heard all of the 
discussion on this bill. I want to vote for it if I can. But 
there have been certain statements here this afternoon that have 
somewhat aroused my fears. For instance, the statement of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou]—and I am ac- 
customed to paying considerable attention to statements made 
by the gentleman from North Carolina—was to the effect that 
under the provisions of this bill it would be unlawful for a 
person to make cider at home. Now, I do not know whether 
that is true or not, but as the gentleman from North Carolina 
stated it I give a good deal of weight to it. And the thought 
was suggested to me as to whether or not the bill defined the 
words “ beverage purposes ” as used in the constitutional amend- 
ment. I consulted the chairman of the committee, and I un- 
derstood from him the bill does not define the words “ beverage 
purposes,” although it defines other language used in the con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Another thing I would like to know is what the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Vorstreap], the chairman of the committee 
in charge of the bill, understands by the words “ beverage pur- 
poses” and why that term is not defined in this act? Is the 
definition of those words omitted purposely? 

I have never understood that if a person at his home makes 
cider for table use it could be said to be made for what is called 
“ beverage purposes,” or if a person makes a little grape juice for 
family use at his own table, that that would be for“ beverage 
purposes.” If I am wrong about that, I would like to be cor- 
rected by the gentleman in charge of the bill, who is supposed 
to know all about these questions, s 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; I will be glad to yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 8 

Mr. WALSH. Why should he be allowed to make cider con- 
taining more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol any more 
than whisky containing more than one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol? 

Mr. DENISON. If he makes it for his own table use, is that 
made for use as a “ beverage” or not? 

Mr. WALSH. ‘They do not wash in it; they drink it, 
ter.] 

Mr. DENISON. Then is water a “beverage”? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. N 

Mr. DENISON. Is milk a “ beverage” ? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON, Then we are to understand that anything 
we swallow as a liquid and do not have to chew is a ber- 


[Laugh- 


erage"? Do I so understand my friend from Massachusetts 
correctly? 
Mr. WALSH. Under the provisions of this bill, that might 


include soup. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts whether soup is a ‘beverage ” ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Some people eat soup. 

Mr. GARD. I would like to know from the gentleman from 
the Cape Cod district whether clam chowder is a solid or liquid 
food? 

Mr. WALSH. It depends on how it is made. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It is the best chowder in the world, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Anything you can eat with a sponge is 
a “beverage.” 

Mr. DENISON. I have always supposed that the words 
“beverage purposes,“ as used in connection with this kind of 
legislation, meant that it must be in some way connected with 
intoxicating liquors. I do not consider pure water as a bevy- 
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erage. I think this bill ought at least to contain some defini- 
tion of “ beverage” or “beverage purposes.” I do not approve 
of a bill which will make anyone liable to prosecution simply 
for taking the juice out of apples for use by his family at the 
family table, or taking the juice out of grapes, so far as that 
is concerned, for use at his family table. Out in Illinois many 
people raise their families sometimes on apple juice or grape 
juice; and I would hate to see the time come when the farmers 
out there may not be permitted to let their children drink 
apple juice or sweet cider at the family table. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How about corn juice? ; 

Mr. DENISON. I have no objection to letting them use 
corn juice if it is not intoxicating. I fear some of the provi- 
sions of this bill will be so drastic as to defeat the very pur- 
poses of the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Chairman, for the last half hour we 
have not made any progress but have indulged merely in gen- 
eral discussion. We already had 12 hours of general discussion 
on this bill. There would be ample opportunity to put stuff of 
this kind in the Record. I hope we can make some progress 
now. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the discussion 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] should not be 
characterized as “stuff” but well merits the intelligent answer 
of the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We have had too many speeches of that 
kind. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is the farmer permitted to make cider 
or not? That is the question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section be now closed. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
withhold that for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
now closed. : 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to that 
motion to have debate close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Does the gentleman want to offer an 
amendment? 


Mr. CANNON. I want to offer a pro forma amendment. I 
want to ask a question. I think I can get through in three 
minutes. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would like to have two minutes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I would like to have a few minutes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move, Mr. Chairman, that in 10 minutes 
the debate be closed on this section and all amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
the debate be closed on this section and all amendments thereto 
in 10 minutes. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Cannon]. The Chair is not advised as to the ap- 
portionment of the time under this motion. 

Mr. CANNON. I think I can get through in a very short time. 
Certainly I shall have to get through in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, There is a limit of 10 minutes, and several 
gentlemen are to speak. The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, a gentleman for whom I have 
high respect in conversation with me touching buttermilk, for 
instance, and touching cider and grape juice, said that he be- 
lieved if it were made in good faith the law would never be 
enforced in such cases. I said, When would it be enforced?” 
„Well,“ said he, “if it is used as a beverage to evade the law, 
I think it ought to be and will be enforced.“ I said, There 
is just perhaps one objection to that,” and I do not make it as 
an objection. I agree with the gentleman who spoke to me that 
it will not be enforced if somebody gets buttermilk contain- 
ing. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Does not the gentleman know that butter- 
milk never contains alcohol? 

Mr. CANNON. The chemists tell me it does. 
authority. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will say to the gentleman that buttermilk 
does not produce aicohol. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, cider does, and milk does, when it fer- 
ments, and so on. 

Now, I am not seeking to embarrass the enactment of proper 
legislation. I should have no objection if the law were en- 
forced against a man who was a bootlegger, against a man who 
was hiding behind such a provision, in the event you write it in, 
because I suppose it ought to be enforced. But I tell you you 


I am not an 
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can not enact a law and enforce it that will punish a man 
when he makes a barrel of cider for his own use and puts it in 
his cellar and drinks it. [Applause.] 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman if his 
amendment is an amendment to the pending amendment? 

Mr. McPHERSON. No, sir. It relates to section 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. If not, will the gentleman withhold a 
moment? 4 

Mr. GARD. Is it not the usual practice, Mr. Chairman, to 
have the amendment reported? It will show for itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCPHERSON : Page 12, line 8, strike out 
the words “or prescribe.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri will with- 
hold for a moment until we can dispose of the amendment first 
offered, as his amendment is not an amendment to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I understand, though, that the committee 
has decided to limit debate on all amendments to this section 
to 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will withhold until we 
dispose of the other amendment. His amendment will then re- 
ceive consideration. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri will be 
recognized to speak upon his amendment as soon as the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorstgeap] has 
been voted upon. 

Mr. WALSH. Suppose somebody wanted to discuss the pend- 
ing amendment after the gentleman from Missouri got through? 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is anyone among the gentlemen 
who have been listed to speak in this 10 minutes who desires to 
speak on the amendment to the amendment, the Chair will be 
glad to recognize him at this time. 

Mr. WALSH. The practice is, under circumstances of this 
kind, that the amendments are all voted on after the time has 
expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman from Minnesota allowed 
me two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Votsreap: Page 13, line 4, strike out 
the words “all permits” and insert in Hen t reof “ every permit,” 

Mr, GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Is it not the proper procedure to have all the 
amendments before the Chair, and then after the debate is 
exhausted to vote upon the amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. It does not appear material to the 
Cha ir 

Mr. WALSH. That is the way it has always been done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Po MCPHERSON : On page 12, line 8, strike 
out the words “ or prescribe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized for two and a half minutes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the 
committee, the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution gives 
us the only authority we have to pass an act to enforce pro- 
hibition, and that is the kind of prohibition that we can enforce 
and no other. This word “ prescribe” as used here is a word 
that gives the Commissioner of Internal Revenue authority to go 
beyond and to exceed the power he has or that this Congress 
can give him under the eighteenth amendment. This is an at- 
tempt to regulate the practice of medicine. * Congress has au- 
thority to prohibit the manufacture of intoxicating liquor as a 
beverage. It has the authority to prohibit its sale as a bever- 
age. It has authority to prohibit its transportation as a bever- 
age, and to prohibit its importation and exportation as a bever- 
age, and no other authority. All these provisions that relate 
to the prohibition of the manufacture of extracts and medicines 
or the sale of extracts and the sale of medicines, unless they 


are manufactured or sold as a beverage, are beyond and out- 
side of the authority of this Congress. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question as to his interpretation? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MONTAGUE, Do I understand the gentleman to con- 
strue this word “ prescribe ” as meaning that a doctor in Minne- 
sota in order to give a single prescription must come to Wash- 
ington and obtain a permit from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Yes; as to how he shall practice medi- 
cine. Other sections go further in the regulation of his 
practice. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Les; but in order to issue a prescription 
in any given instance 

Mr. MCPHERSON. He must have a permit, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. To prescribe any liquor? 

Mr. McPHERSON. He must have a permit. Here the Con- 
gress of the United States is taking charge of and regulating 
the practice of medicine. It is dictating to a scientific man 
whose authority to practice his professien is granted by the 
State 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Is it not a fact that they have more 
trouble with doctors than with almost anybody else? 

Mr. McPHERSON. That is absolutely true, but those States 
where they have that trouble have authority to regulate physi- 
cians. They have authority to regulate the practice of medi- 
cines, because they create those physicians, and this Congress 
has not that power, and it is not given in this amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unfortunately the time has been limited 
by an agreement, and the right to use the time has been re- 
stricted to certain gentlemen. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Susexners] for two and one-half 
minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to direct 
to the attention of the chairman of the committee having the 
bill in charge what seems to me to be a defect in the bill. I 
agree with the chairman of the committee that one of the points 
of greatest difficulty in enforcing this law will be in the con- 
trol of the doctors. It seems to me that this bill ought to be 
amended at line 1, page 13, by striking out the words “ duly 
licensed“ and inserting “by a physician duly licensed under 
the laws of the State or Territory where the liquor is sold.” 

That will prevent a physician making a raid into some terri- 
tory, if he is not licensed in that territory but in some other 
State, and issuing a lot of these prescriptions, which under 
the law druggists would be authorized to fill. There should also 
be a provision in this bill under which, when a physician is 
convicted of violating the provisions of the law, he shall not be 
permitted within a certain specified time to issue any more pre- 
scriptions. I am not going to offer amendments, but I direct 
the attention of the chairman of the committee to the neces- 
sity for these provisions. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I have only two minutes 
and I shall speak very rapidly. The document from which I 
quoted is published by the United States Government, and my 
object in bringing it to the attention of the House was to 
emphasize the cleanliness of the great cities of the East. 
I think every Member in this House is proud of the wonderful 
record of the American Army. I took the case of those who 
had the best records and those who had the worst records, 
not for the purpose of bringing out any condition of immor- 
ality among the white population in the South—that was the 
farthest from my thoughts—but simply gave the facts as 
quoted in this report. One great city of the South shows 
27.45 per cent of the men that enlisted in the second draft 
army as afflicted with venereal disease. 

When I read that Mr. Dinwiddie and his associates are going 
to Europe to make it prohibition when the United States 
has accepted prohibition, I thought I would let him know, 
through these statistics, of rotten morals in prohibition com- 
munities, that there is work for him in this country. 

I want to say to Mr. Dinwiddie that here is your job and 
not over in Europe, but here in this country where the 
disease is rampant and where it is being disseminated among 
our population. 

That is where these men belong and not over in Europe 
trying to correct the morals of the people who need not be 
told how to deport themselves. If the people of Europe knew 
of these conditions, I think they would send Mr. Dinwiddie 
home by the next boat. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 
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Mr. LANHAM. Does the gentleman know what proportion 
of these statistics represents white people and what pro- 
portion represents negroes? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not, except that the populations of 
Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska, which are largely country dis- 
tricts, where the records show 200 and 300 per cent worse than 
New York. I presume they are white populations. 

Mr. LANHAM. Does the gentleman know whether they 
were all computed according to the same system or standard? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I think so, because these are compiled 
by the United States authority. 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman has spoken of Fort Worth, 
Tex. I have a friend who is captain of a company of Texas 
and Oklahoma boys, who went from there to the front, and the 
company was personally complimented by Gen. Pershing for not 
having had a case of venereal disease from the time it started 
until the time it was inspected for departure from France. I 
want to defend that section of the South and take exception to 
the report cited by the gentleman from Massachusetts. The 
morals of our white people are not surpassed anywhere. And 
I want to ask the gentleman if he thinks there could be any 
relation of cause and effect between prohibition and the re- 
ported increase in percentage of venereal diseases? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Except in this way: Congress is trying 
to correct the morals of the people who do not want prohibition ; 
and I call attention to the fact that we are getting along pretty 
well in nonprohibition communities. As I have said before, 
I do not object to State prohibition. If Texas wants it, let it 
have it; if Kansas wants it, the people of that State should 
have it; but if we in Massachusetts are getting along pretty 
well, and do not wish prohibition, it should not be thrust 
down our throats. 

That is the position I take; and if we let the principle of 
local self-government operate in this country everybody will 
be satisfied and this country will move along the same lines 
of progress that has characterized this country the past 100 
years. I am the last person in the world to make an attack 
on the South. The part it played in the recent struggle is 
worthy of the greatest praise, and I glory in it as much as any 
Member of this body. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. MCPHERSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garp) there were 16 ayes and 59 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to strike 
out of line 3, page 13, the word “ actively.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. That no one but a physician duly licensed to practice medicine 
and actively engaged in the practice of such profession shall issue any 
grescription for liquor. Such physician shall at the time of prescribing 
personally make a careful physical examination of the person for 
whom the liquor is prescribed and shall only prescribe liquor when in 
95785 faith he believes that its use as a medicine by the one for whom 

e prescribes will afford relief to him from some ailment specified: in 
the prescription. Not more than a pint of spirituous liquor shall be 
prescribed for use by the same person within any peri of 10 days 
and no prescription shall be filed more than once. Any pharmacist 
filling a prescription shall at the time indorse upon it over his own 
signature the word “ canceled,” together with the date when the liquor 
was delivered, and then make the same a part of the record that he is 
requircd to keep as herein provided. ` 

zvery physician who issues a prescription for Hquor shall keep a 
record, alphabetically arranged in a book prescribed by the commissioner, 
which shall show, among other things, date, amount prescribed, to 
whom issued, directions for use, stating the amount and frequency of 
dose, and the druggist to whom addressed. 

Mr. VoLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend 
ment. š 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 8, after the word “the,” strike out the word “filed ” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “filled.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 14, line 18, after the word “addressed,” add a new section, 
known as section i}, na follows: 


The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
All time has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, before we leave 


this section I desire to offer an amendment. 
amendment is to add a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: On page 14, line 18, strike 
ar 155 word “druggist” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ phar- 

The question was being taken. 

Mr. GARD. Does the chairman of the committee desire to 
accept that amendment? f 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. 

Mr. GARD. Then, why do you not say so? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have had no opportunity. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman says that, as chairman of the 
committee, he, has had no opportunity to oppose this amend- 
ment. I desire to oppose the amendment, if no one else does, 
but I would prefer to have the chairman of the committee do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. WALSH. But we have voted on it, have we not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question was being put. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Chairman, I oppose it on the ground 
that a druggist may not always be a pharmacist in the accepta- 
tion of the term as used, and for that reason I think the word 
“ druggist” should remain in there. We provide for the sale 
by a pharmacist. 

Mr. GARD. And it is not true that a pharmacist may always 
be a druggist. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That may be true. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I direct the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that in section 6 is used the word“ pharmacist ” in the follow- 
ing language: 

No 1 shall be issued to anyone to sell liquor at retail unless 
the sale is made by a pharmacist designated in the permit who is duly 
licensed under the laws of his State 

“And so forth. 

And now we find this language: 

Every physician who issues a prescription for 9 shall keep a 
record “ * and the druggist to whom addressed. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. But the word “ druggist,” as used in this 
connection, is intended to cover a person running a drug store. 
He may have a number of persons engaged who are not phar- 
macists, and no one but the pharmacist can sell it. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, you may address a permit to a druggist 
that does not have a pharmacist, and all the good that it would 
do would be to have the pleasure of addressing the druggist. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. ` 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. TREADWAY: Page 14, line 4, after the word “ re- 
lief,“ strike out the words “to him from some ailment specified in the 
prescription.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I do this in order to make 
an inquiry. I have not participated in the debate upon this bill, 
for I see there is not much use in doing so. Certain people 
seem to have decided that the bill shall pass practically as pre- 
sented, and it seems to be going just about the way they have 
decided, so what is the use? We may as well accept it, but do 
not let us be any more ridiculous than we are obliged to be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman will pardon me, but I 
have only five minutes. This is a new kind of prescription, so 
far as my experience with physicians goes, where the prescrip- 
tion must describe what ails the person prescribed for. If it 
is the desire of the Congress to change the usual methods of 
physicians in writing prescriptions, all well and good. In such 
event I shall have no objection to the phraseology and will 
withdraw my amendment, but as it reads here in the bill you are 
a’solutely requiring a physician to designate upon the pre- 
scription he sends to the druggist or to the pharmacist what ails 
the patient. That is not fair to either the doctor or the patient. 
The doctor may be mistaken, and the patient may be just as 
well off if he does not know what ails him. This compels the 
physician to designate on the prescription what ails the patient. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I suggest to the gentleman that the 
ailment might be thirst. Why should he not specify it? 


The gentleman's 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman's amendment be adopted, 
a doctor could offer a prescription for the relief of thirst. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman from Ohio makes that 
suggestion also, but that is within the conscientious limits of 
the doctor's rights. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Do not the laws of most of the States 
forbid physicians from giving the information that this bill 
seeks to have them disclose without the consent of the patient? 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is what I have been trying to say, 
but the gentleman has put it in very much better form than 
I have been able to express it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Treapway) there were—ayes 39, noes 62. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move another amend- 
ment. After the word “ prescription” insert the words “if he 
knows.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Trrapway: Page 14, line 5, after the 
word “ prescription,” insert the words “if he knows.” 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a perfectly 
fair amendment. If we are going to require a physician to 
specify what ails a man for whom he has prescribed, we ought 
certainly to give him the right to state whether he knows what 
ails the man. I think it is perfectly proper. If we demand one 
thing, we should demand the other. 

Mr. RUCKER. I want to say to the gentieman that if the 
doctor does not know what is the matter with his patient, he 
would better give him calomel instead of whisky. 

Mr. HERSEY. And I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts how a physician can prescribe for an ailment 
if he does not know anything about it? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is ridiculous to require a physician 
to say what ails a patient. He must, in order to prescribe 
liquor, know what ails him. Now, you ought at least to say 
on the prescription, giving the doctor a fair show of not 
knowing everything, to say, however, “ that if he knows” 

Mr. YATES. If he does not know, the docter ought to be 
chloroformed. 

Mr. BAER. Suppose the doctor says a man has a certain 
trouble, and then he dies; if his wife can prove that he had 
something else, could not she bring a libel suit? 

Mr. TREADWAY. It looks like the doctor would be in bad, 
and I do think the gentleman from Missouri covered the whole 
question here when he said that under the law in many States 
he can not say what ails him. You are making a new law of 
a very peculiar kind. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that by making 
it 20 minutes. I have a legitimate amendment myself to offer. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does the gentleman question my amend- 
ment as not being legitimate? 

Mr. GARD. No; another legitimate amendment. 

Mr, TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the | 


gentleman from Ohio to the motion of the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the motion 
was rejected. S 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I moye to amend by making it 15 
minutes. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Gard) there were—ayes 49, 
noes 43. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move as a substitute for the 
amendment of the chairman that the debate now close. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for tellers on 
the last vote. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
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PB es BLANTON.. I was trying to get the attention of the 
r. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves as a sub- 
stitute for the motion that the debate now close. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SABATH. Was not the motion of the gentleman from 
Minnesota carried as amended by the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio that debate should proceed for 15 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not put the motion as 
amended. The Chair simply put the amendment limiting the 
time to 15 minutes. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the Chair 
was in doubt. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 48, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the motion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota as amended. 

The question was taken, and the motion as amended was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon this section and all amend- 
ments thereto will close in 15 minutes. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. SIEGEL. For a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Has the amendment of the gentleman from 
e 8 been voted upon or is it still before the com- 
mittee 

The CHAIRMAN. The pending amendment is the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I am not in accord with the terms of the bill so far as we 
have reached a conclusion upon it, but I do not believe we ought 
to make it ridiculous by offering frivolous amendments. I be- 
lieve the time has come when this legislation ought to be enacted 
into law whether we agree to it or not. [Applause.] I do not 
expect to vote for the bill, but I do want the people of the 
country to understand that the Congress of the United States 
is sane and that it is going to act upon any measure that comes 
before it with sanity. Everybody knows that this bill is going 
to pass, that it is going to become a law, and whether we agree 
to it or not while it is pending every good American will agree 
to it after it has been enacted into law. Now, after we have 
been discussing this bill for more than a week, for more than 
10 days, without reaching any conclusion upon it, let us begin to 
be serious, let us begin to conclude that we are going to pass 
the bill some time in the not distant future. We have other leg- 
islation pending waiting to come before the Congress. It is im- 
portant. A great many people are looking forward to legisla- 
tion relieving them of some of the taxes that are already im- 
posed upon them. Such legislation will be presented for your 
consideration before many days. We have legislation which 
we expect to bring before the House to prevent the continuation 


of ships flying a foreign flag engaging in American coastwise 


trade. We have other important legislation which the people 


are looking forward to have enacted, and the only way we can 


reach that legislation is to enact this, for it has the right of way. 
Now, why delay? We know it is going to pass, and although I 
am opposed to the legislation I want it enacted without a mo- 
[Applause.]} 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. Does 
the gentleman offer it as a substitute? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Does the Chair intend to dispose of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 


gentleman from Massachusetts? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears noze. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have my amendment 
reported. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 14, line 8, after the word “ medi- 
cine,” strike out the language in lines 3 and 4 and including the word 
“ specified,” in line 5, and insert in lieu thereof the words “is neces- 
sary,” so that as amended the line will read: “And shall only prescribe 
liquor when in good faith he believes that its use as a medicine is neces- 
sary in the prescription.” 


1919. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment in the 
interest of what must appear to everyone to be sensible in the 
phrasing of an amendment of this kind. It is hardly reasonable 
to write in the statute that a man should preseribe something 
which in his belief will afford relief to a person for some ail- 
ment specified in the prescription, and it is reasonable to say 
that the physician shall be required to state or to make the pre- 
scription only when he in good faith believes this is necessary for 
use in the medicine mentioned in the prescription. 

Now, to continue this phrase, “will afford relief to him,” 
will speedily make doctors the most popular people in the 
United States, because almost anyone can conjure up some- 
thing from which he might be afforded relief, but if you write 
it in that it is necessary in that prescription to use this liquor 
after an examination is made, then you will have written a 
sensible law. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not believe that the Congress should go 
so far as to say that a physician must obtain a permit eyery time 
he attempts to prescribe liquor for some one whom he says is 
in need of it. That imposes a burden which I want the country 
to understand, since it places upon the great healing and cura- 
tive agencies of the country the necessity of applying for a per- 
mit every time they make any prescription containing alcohol. I 
do not think that is contemplated by the law. But we passed 
that, This committee has said that it is the law. So now I 
want to say that when a physician does write a prescription the 
law is that he must say that he believes its use as a medicine 
makes it necessary to be put in the prescription. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think either one 
of these amendments ought to be adopted, There is nothing in 
the contention that a doctor must have a permit for every pre- 
scription. He only has to get a permit once a year. That is 
what this provides. We who have lived in sections where at- 
tempts have been made to enforce prohibition laws have found 
this to be true: That doctors are among the most difficult of any 
class of our people to control. There will always be somebody 
here or there who will undertake to license the community by 
issuing prescriptions for alcoholic liquor. I do not mean to 
say that doctors are generally lawless, but there are black sheep 
among them. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman believe that the language of 
my amendment, making it necessary for him to afford relief, 
would do that? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. My understanding is you strike out of the 
prescription the necessity for specifying the ailment from which 
he is suffering. 

Mr. GARD. I do not care about that. What I particularly 
object to is the language “ will afford relief.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It seems to me that shows the necessity, 
and we require him to show the necessity, by pointing out the 
ailment from which a patient is suffering. Now, we have this 
same provision in a number of statutes, and it is of great value 
in showing that the doctor is acting in good faith. -Men who are 
entirely well will go to a doctor and pretend they are sick. If 
the doctor knows anything about medicine, he will know—and 
you can prove almost conclusively that he did know—that he 
waz not prescribing in good faith, because he was not prescrib- 
ing for an ailment. But if you leave it blank and say it is not 
necessary to specify the ailment, and without pinning him down 
to anything definite, he will be sure to issue the prescription, if 
he is reckless, and we have found in a great many instances 
that many are exceedingly reckless. 

Mr. TRHEADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, I will. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I not ask the chairman if he does not 
think that the condition to which he refers could be taken care 
of by requiring that every physician should specify in the book 
which he is to keep, included in lines 13 to 18? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is a book that he keeps under his own 
control. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Not necessarily. It is open for the com- 
missioner and is prescribed by the commissioner, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. But the prescriptions go on file in the drug- 
gist's office, and the prosecutor can examine them there, and it is 
a good deal easier to make an investigation in that way, because 
you do not have to give the physician any notice. You simply go 
to the drug store and find the prescriptions, and from them you 
can determine, in connection with other facts, very largely 
whether a doctor has been honest or not. That is the object of 
this class of statute, and I think we ought to have the law in 
substantially the form it is in the bill, 
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Mr. TREADWAY. ‘The idea of putting it on the prescription 
is to protect the public against unscrupulous physicians? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Les, sir. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Now, they could also require a 8 
to keep a book that is open to the commissioner or his agent. 
reps the place to detect the dishonesty of a physician, is 
t not? 

“Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is a thing he can change almost to 
suit himself from time to time. But in the other way it can not 
easily be changed. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Will the gentleman yield? Do I understand a 
physician will not be able to prescribe any wine for a patient? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is no prohibition against it. It de- 
pends on whether it is necessary for him to do so or not. 

Mr. SIEGEL. You use the word “ liquor” here. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It includes intoxicating liquors, whether 
beer, wine, or anything else. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Garb] to strike out the word “ will,” in line 4, page 14, and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof the words “ is necessary to.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment as a substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Davis of Tennessee: Page 14, line 4, strike out 
the word “ will” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ is necessary to.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Les. 

Mr. GARD. I think probably the gentleman is undertaking 
to accomplish the same purpose that I have in mind. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman from 
Ohio that the substitute amendment met the views of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, and also the criticism of the gentleman from 
Minnesota, in that it left in there the provision with respect to 
specifying the ailment in the prescription and at the same time 
substituted the word “ necessary for the language as it stands. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman will further yield, what I want 
is to make the physician find it necessary to use this intoxicating 
liquor in the medicine, to find that as a fact. If the gentleman's 
language is better than mine, I have no objection to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the gentleman’s amendment will it 
not be much easier for the doctor to certify that a certain amount 
of liquor is necessary to relicve a man than it would be for 
him to say it will relieve him? Under the language now he has 
got to certify that in his belief it will relieve him. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I think that the word “ necessary ” 
strengthens it, because the use of intoxicants might afford relief 
in that it might intoxicate and thereby lessen the pain with which 
he might be suffering. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The difference between the gentleman's amend- 
ment and that of the gentleman from Ohio is that the prescrip- 
tion must show that it is necessary to afford relief and also 
specify the ailment? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman from Ohio in his amendment 
leaves out the various ingredients necessary in this preserip- 
tion, namely, the kind and character of ailment for which this 
prescription is given, which is in the prescription given to the 
druggist and also retained by the doctor in his records, so that 
you may find what the prescription is given for as specified in 
the document itself? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, Yes. I am of the opinion that 
that provision ought to be retained. 

Mr. RAKER. Surely. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. And that is the reason why I 
offered the substitute for the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. GARD. I will agree to accept the gentleman's substi- 
tute. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now is on agreeing to the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the substitute was rejected. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, many gen- 
tlemen on the floor of this House have very glibly discussed the 
medicinal properties of alcohol. 

I believe the attitude of the medical profession of America 
toward this subject might be of interest at this time. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OPPOSES USE OF ALCOHOL. 


Two years ago the American Medical Association adopted 
the following strong resolutions: 


Whereas we believe that the use of alcohol as a beverage is detrimental 
to the human economy; an 

Whereas its use in therapeutics as a tonic or stimulant or as a food 
has no scientific basis: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the American Medical Association opposes the use of 
alcohol as a beve: ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the use of alcohol as a therapeutic agent be dis- 
couraged. 

Last year the retiring president, Dr. Arthur Dean Bevan, 
called upon the doctors of the country to take an active part in 
the propaganda in favor of prohibition as the greatest single 
factor they could control in the interest of the public health. 
These declarations of Dr. Bevan called forth hearty and vir- 
tually unanimous applause and approval by the association. 

Let me say, further, the National Pharmacopeia is the offi- 
cial and recognized list of useful medicinal drugs and chemicals 
of the United States, It is the same to the medical profession 
that the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States are 
to the legal profession, This United States Pharmacopeia has 
been rewritten by the highest medical, chemical, and pharma- 
ceutical authorities in the United States every 10 years during 
the last 90 years. It has also been revised every 5 years, and 
in every case is finally approved by act of Congress. 

The last Pharmacopeeia, revised by the representatives of the 
scientific societies of every State in the Union in September, 
1916, does not regard whisky, brandy, wine, or beer as of any 
value whatever in the treatment of any disease; hence they are 
all omitted, and alcohol is not mentioned as a drug but only as 
a chemical. We thus reduce all alcoholic liquors to the status 
of habit-producing narcotic poisons, and should deal with them 
accordingly. 

The contention has been made on this floor that Congress has 
not the authority to specify the alcholic content of alcoholic 
beverage drinks. I believe my friends who made this conten- 
tion have forgotten that alcohol, speaking scientifically, is a 
narcotic poison, and that a previous Congress enacted the Harri- 
son antinarcotic law, which specifies that certain drugs are 
“ narcotics,” and specifies in what strength or in what dilutions 
they are injurious narcotics and in what dilutions they may and 
may not be sold without a physician's prescription. 

If the Congress has the authority to so legislate in regard to 
one narcotic, then, undoubtedly, it has the authority to so legis- 
late against another narcotic. 


FIXING THE ALCOHOLIC CONTENT OF BEVERAGES. 


The gentlemen who oppose this bill contend the country is not 
behind it, and on that ground objection has been raised because 
this bill fixes the alcoholic content of beverage drinks at not to 
exceed one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol; and yet I am informed 
that 33 dry States and 13 wet States have already enacted 
equally stringent stipulations. I contend that in enacting this 
legislation we only echo the overwhelming sentiment that has 
already been expressed by the great body of American people and 
rewrite a law their State legislatures have already written. 
[Applause.] 

The Christian Science Monitor, in n timely and forceful 
editorial on “ Enforcement of Prohibition,” says: 

The 5 law in the United States must be 8 and 
thoroughly enforced. That should go without saying, and it is not 
at all surprising, although it is reassuring, to find the Attorney 
General, A, Mitchell Palmer, saying, as he did the other day, that 
legislation by Congress defining the maximum alcoholic content of 
beverages is essential to the proper administration of the law. * + * 

Evidently the Attorney General wants, and certainly he or whoever 
is to be in charge of the work ought to have, a law definite and in 
every way sufficient for the need. His opinion is evidently shared by 
Wayne B. Wheeler, general counsel for the Anti-Saloon gue, who 
recently told the nate Judiciary Subcommittee that the friends of 
1 did not want a law-enforcement code unless it defined 
ntoxicating liquors * * 

Mr. Palmer, it is satisfying to learn, says that the war-time prohibi- 
tion law is, all things considered, being well enforced, and that in every 
jurisdiction where the Federal cou have not restrained the De- 
partment of Justice the sale of beer containing more than one-half 
of 1 per cent of alcoho! has been stopped. 

By all means the Department of Justice should be saved every 
unnecessary handicap, and should have all the help it needs from 
Congress in order to make prohibition enforcement effectual, There 
must be no failure in this work. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 


The contention has been made and the threat implied that a 
future wet Congress may repeal this law and enact a new law 
permitting the sale of 21 per cent beer and 11 per cent wine, 
but I say to you the voters of this country will see to it that 
no wet Congress, that will throttle and annul the will of the 
people, shall ever be elected, 


THE VOTER CONDEMNS ALCOHOL. 


The astounding statement was made in this House yesterday, 
and has been turned over and over as a sweet morsel by the 
tongues of those who oppose this enforcement prohibition, 
namely, that the people of the United States have not fairly 
expressed themselves on national prohibition. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in yonder Hall of Fame stands 
the statue of but one woman. From all the States of this 
Union, in 140 years, Frances Willard is the only woman so 
highly honored. She had a conviction and a vision. She organ- 
ized the Woman's Christian Temperance Union and gave her 
entire life to educating America against the liquor traffic. She 
it was who put into the textbooks of every State in this Union 
temperance chapters which revealed to all the people that 
alcohol is a narcotic poison whether taken in large quantities or 
small. Then came the great organizing efforts of the Anti- 
Saloon League, which gathered up the educated sentiment and 
by a clear majority of all the voters put 30 States dry. Thus 
more than 75,000,000 of free, liberty-loving Americans de- 
prived themselves, if you please, of all the imaginary blessings 
and benefits of alcoholic beverages. Of 2,989 counties in the 
United States 2,374 of them voted out the saloon. Nobody com- 
pelled them to do it; they did it of their own free will. 

In local-option and State-wide elections an ever-increasing 
dry sentiment has voted not only against the stronger alcoholic 
drinks but against wine and beer as well. And then after 
8,000,000 of voters had petitioned the Congress and the Congress 
had debated the questions for years, pursuant to Article V of 
the Constitution of the United States, the eighteenth amend- 
ment was, by more than a two-thirds vote of both Houses of 
Congress, submitted to the legislatures of the various States for 
rejection or ratification. 

The ratification by 86 State legislatures would have made 
the amendment a part of the basic law of our Nation, but the 
sentiment in favor of this amendment was so universal that 
45 legislatures ratified it in an incredibly short time. Even 
Massachusetts, including the city of culture, baked beans, and 
booze, which has for years and years debauched the semi- 
civilized natives of Africa with strong drink, fell into line along 
with the home States of the great wet cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, Detroit, and Cincinnati, until to-day only the 
three small States of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey 
have failed to ratify. 

The first 10 amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States were ratified by 11 States, and three—Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Georgia—failed to ratify. 

The eleventh and twelfth amendments were ratified by threo- 
fourths of the States. 

The thirteenth amendment was a prohibitory amendment, and 
specified in section 2 that Congress should have power to enforce 
that article by appropriate legislation. That is the kind of 
legislation and that is the precedent we are following to-day. 
That amendment was ratified by 27 of the 36 States. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the fourteenth amendment, 
which provides for your seat and mine in the Halls of this 
Congress, was alternately approved and disapproved by many 
of the States, and never was approved by several of them, and 
yet I hear no complaint from any Member of this House against 
the fourteenth amendment. 

The fifteenth amendment was ratified by 30 of the 37 States. 
The sixteenth amendment was ratified by 36 States, while 12 
failed to ratify. 

The seventeenth amendment was ratified by only 36 of our 48 

States; but the eighteenth, or national prohibition amendment, 
was ratified by 45 States within 13 months after it was sub- 
mitted, leaving only 3 States which have to this date failed to 
ratify. 
Gentlemen, I submit to you that this eighteenth amendment, 
the enforcement of which we are now providing for, has been 
ratified by a larger number and a greater proportion of States 
than any other amendment that has ever been submitted, and yet 
gentlemen have the temerity to propose that it be nullified by 
lack of enforcement. 

If we may believe the history of our land, no other constitu- 
tional amendment was ever backed by publie sentiment as thin 
one is. 

It is too late for the foreign brewer, who would destroy our 
institutions, to cry out for help and sympathy. The country is 
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saloonless to-day. The people have spoken. The fate of John 
Barleycorn has been decreed ; the death knell is sounding. There 
is no turning back. 

The little woman who occupies a niche in our sacred Hall of 
Fame has done her work too well. She has educated the school 
children, the parents, and the citizenship of this fair land to 
the dangers of alcoholic beverages of whatever strength, and 
they in turn, through school, church, and home, are to-day de- 
manding an enforcement law that will forever end the beverage 
liquor traffic in America. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER: Page 14, line 18, after the word 
be age 74. N add a new section to be known as section 74, as follows: 

“Sec. 7 physician authorized to issue any prescription for liquor 
under thts act No pT have or keep sir peace or shall —.— any persons 

urpose in view of prescribing liquor or issue any such pre- 
scription n any drug store, pharmacy, or place where liquor is sold 
under authority of this act In an room, a ent, or immedl- 
ately Seen therewith, except that such physician eae have had his 
office in such drug store, pharmacy, or place for a period of at least 
oe year, immediately preceding and prior to the going 1218 effect of 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr. MILLER. This is a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is an amendment to a former section. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But it is not offered as an 
amendment to the former section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; it is offered as an amendment to the 
former section. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the section. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman can not take the gentleman from 
Washington off his feet. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman from Washington is through. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not through, and you can not take me off 
my feet. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, he offered it as a new section 
and not as an amendment to the other section. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this is a new section. We have 
concluded the consideration of section 7. The gentleman from 
bal nee cca offers an amendment to insert a new section, sec- 
tion 72. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the Chair should 
sustain the right of the gentleman to offer his amendment as 
a new section, unquestionably; yet when other gentlemen are 
seeking recognition to perfect the existing section they ought 
to be recognized before a gentleman is recognized to offer a new 
section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. However, the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER], if entitled to recog- 
nition at all, has already been r 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is that the House will 
be in order. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Washington has been recognized and has 
the floor, and can not be taken off. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. As to that, the Chairman recognized the gentleman who 
said he offered an amendment to the section. As that amend- 
ment could not be debated, what good would it do for the gen- 
tleman to undertake to maintain that recognition? 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman has lost his recognition, so far 
as that is concerned. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all. Now, the gentle- 
man offers it as a new section, and inasmuch as others are 
seeking recognition to offer amendments, I insist that he is 
entitled to recognition. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Was not the time limited to 15 minutes, 
Mr. Chairman, on section 7 and all amendments thereto? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Section 7 was completed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offered 
an amendment. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 
new section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will state the parliamentary 
situation. Time had been fixed for debate on section 7 and all 
amendments thereto to 15 minutes, That time has expired. 
Any amendment in the nature of a new section, under the 
former ruling of the Chair, has been held to be an amendment to 
that section, and therefore all debate on section 7 has been ex- 
hausted. The gentleman from Washington will be permitted to 


I beg the Chair’s pardon. He offered a 


have his amendment put as an amendment, but it is still an 
amendment to section 7, and the debate on section 7 has been 
concluded. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RAKER, Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. WALSH. Regular order! 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not reserve the right 
to object when the regular order is demanded. 

Mr. RAKER. It will save time. I want to know 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will be recognized later. 
80 tapre objection to the request of the gentleman from Wash- 

gton? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, 
let me understand how this situation is. Is the gentleman 
offering an amendment to this section and asked unanimous 
consent to debate it for three minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. He is. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not object to that. 

Mr. DYER. I do not understand that the gentleman from 
Washington offered his amendment to the preceding section. 
He offered it as a new paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The only way it can be offered is as an 
amendment to the preceding section. It certainly can not be 
offered as an amendment to section 8, which has not been read. 

Mr. DYER. He offers it as a new paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. MILLER] ? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, this section is leveled at the 
scalawag doctor. Every Member of this body who has had any 
practical experience as a prosecuting officer or, much more, has 
had experience in the executive department of a large city, 
knows that there are a certain number of scalawag doctors 
located in every city. The practical workings of the prohibi- 
tion law in my State and in my city were in this wise: Some 
800 or 1,000 saloons were put out of business. Eighty or a hun- 
dred new drug stores started up, authorized to sell liquor on a 
doctor’s prescription. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. No; I have only two minutes. These new 
drug stores were authorized to sell liquor under a statute simi- 
lar to this. These drug stores would employ a doctor, whose 
office would be in the drug store. The doctor would receive his 
office rent free. He would prescribe liquor, and it would be 
sold in the drug store in which the physician had his office. It 
made a perfect farce of the law. These doctors could be dealt 
with only by the medical associations of the State—a long and 
tedious process, which often allowed the doctor to escape disci- 
pline for such miserable and scoundrelly conduct. I know that 
if you put this provision into this bill it will eradicate this kind 
of a doctor. It will put some teeth and some hobnails into this 
bill in that particular. My experience has been that this was 
one of the most troublesome points in an honest administration 
of a prohibitory law in the State of Washington, and I submit 
to this committee in all good faith that there is a necessity for 
some such a limitation as this upon the place where doctors shall 
keep their offices. 

Mr. COADY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not. I have only a minute left. I pro- 
vide in this bill for that class of country druggists who have 
been operating for one year prior to the going into effect of 
this act, where the proprietor is a physician living in the same 
building. If any proprietor of a drug store who is a practicing 
physician has had his office there for one year prior to the going 
into effect of this act, this law is inoperative as to him. I 
suggest the wisdom of some such provision as this. It likewise 
prohibits bootleggers from trafficking in drug stores, as they fre- 
quently do when State laws have similar provisions. 

Mr. SABATH. How will this operate as to the thousands of 
physicians who are coming back from the other side and who 
have had no offices in the last year or two? 

Mr. MILLER. Those men do not want to open their doctor’s 
offices in drug stores where intoxicating liquors are sold. 

Mr. SABATH. Their offices are mostly in drug stores. 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, no; they are not. If there should be one 
in Chicago or anywhere else, he better get another place for an 
office besides a place where liquor is sold. 


from Washington is 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. MILLER]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MILLER) there were—ayes 68, noes 22. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on page 
14, line 4, after the word “prescribes,” to insert the words 
is necessary and.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as fololws: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bnidas: Page 14, line 4, after the word 
“ prescribes,” insert the words “is necessary and.” 

Mr. SIEGEL. I make the point of order that we have 
passed that section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is oyerruled. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
MILLER] was to section 7, and any germane amendment to sec- 
tion 7 is in order. 

Mr. BRIGGS. 
amendment 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 
is no further debate. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SanatH) there were—ayes 50, noes 10. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I had an amendment to strike 
out the section, but since the amendment of the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Mier] was carried I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California has no 
amendment pending. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. That the commissioner shall cause to be printed forms of 
the prescriptions herein required, and he shall furnish the same, free 
of cost to physicians. The prescriptions shall be printed in book 
form. Each shall be number with. consecutive serial numbers from 
1 to 100, and each book shall be given a number, and stubs in each book 
shall carry the same numbers as and be copies of the prescripticas, 
The books containing such stubs shall be returned to the commissioner 
when the prescriptions are used, or sooner, if directed by the com- 
missioner. All unused, mutilated, or defaced blanks shall be returned 
with the book. No physician shall prescribe and no pharmacist fill 
any prescription for liquor except on blanks so provided. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, my attention has been directed 
to line 22 on page 14, where it says: 

Fach shall be numbered with consecutive serial numbers from 1 
to 100 

Does that apply to the books or to the prescription blanks? 
Does that mean that the book shall have a serial number or 
that the prescription shall have a consecutive number from 
1 to 100. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Read the next line. 

Mr. GARD. These books shall have a number and the num- 
bers in the book range from 1 to 100. 

Mr. WALSH. I think instead of the word “ each” we should 
say that the prescription blanks shall be numbered and then 
each book shall be given a number. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentleman will yield, would it 
not make it clear to strike out the period and say that the pre- 
scriptions shall be printed in book form and shall be numbered 
in consecutive serial numbers? 

Mr. WALSH. That would correct it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend after 
the word “form” line 22, page 14, strike out the period and 
strike out the word “each” and insert the word “the.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ALEXANDER: Page 14, line 22, after the word 
“form” strike out the period and strike out the word “each” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ and.” 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. We are now considering the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. I want to tell this 
committee that every representative in the house and every 
member of the senate in my State, most of whom were elected 
with my assistance, voted to make this amendment a part of 
the Constitution of the United States. One of the firmest pur- 
poses I have here, if I know myself, is to pass a sensible, rea- 
sonable law in good faith, to enforce the great benefits that that 
amendment will give to the people of this country. 

Criticism has been made by some gentlemen that the defects 
in this bill are not pointed out. I would like to vote for this 


Mr. Chairman, I only want to say that this 
I make the point of order that there 


bill, because the people of my district, and I believe the people 
of the United States, want the saloons suppressed and the sale 
of liquor stopped in this country. But if this bill ever becomes 
a law in the state it is in now the prohibition cause will receive 
the greatest injury, and it will come from this senseless bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must proceed in order. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I am speaking to the motion to strike 
out the last word. Every time one of these provisions is called 
to the attention of the committee, objection is made. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I again make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not speaking to his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must confine himself to 
the anrendment. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I am doing so, because the proposition is 
to strike out the last word. Whenever a provision that will in- 
jure the cause of prohibition is sought to be amended or cor- 
rected the chairman has cited the fact that the States have a 
code and that these things are being done in the States. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that the 
gentleman is not speaking to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think that the 
gentleman is diverging somewhat from his amendment. The 
point of order is sustained, and the gentleman will proceed in 
order. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman will state it. 

Mr. SABATH. In what way is the gentleman out of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not confining himself to 
the amendment. The gentleman from Missouri will proceed in 
order. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. Chairman, the proposition in this 
clause which has just been read is to regulate the prescription 
blank, to regulate the practice of medicine,-and the gentlemen 
who come forward and speak here say that the bill is designed 
to strike down the practice of an illegitimate physician. What 
authority has this Congress to regulate the practice of medicine? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I must decline to yield. What right 
have we to put a ban on the sale, the manufacture, or the im- 
portation or exportation of drugs that are brought in for medi- 
cines, sold for medicine, manufactured for medicine, or extracts 
which are made for household use? Will some gentlemen who 
favors this senseless clause in this bill tell what clause it is ir 
the Constitution that gives this Congress authority to regu- 
late disreputable physicians? In the State of Iowa the laws 
against the sale of intoxicating liquor as a beverage have been 
held not to cover the sale of intoxicating liquors if sold for 
some legal purpose, sold for drugs, medicines, and in my own 
State, where I have been a prosecuting oflicer, and in most 
of the States, there are laws that license these physicians to 
practice, and the States have authority to regulate their prac- 


tice and punish the granting of bogus prescriptions or prescrip- - 


tions issued not in good faith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to close all debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

Mr. GARD. I move to amend by making it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio to make it 10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SasatH) there were—ayes 59, noes 44. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota, as amended by the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I rise to oppose the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. McPuerson]. This bill is to have one of 
two effects. It is to prohibit the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors or it is to accomplish nothing. Those who 
voted against the submission of the eighteenth amendment and 
who are opposed to prohibition in any form are the ones who 
tell us this law is too drastic. They assure us we are injuring 
prohibition by adopting it. I think this a safe rule. If we are 
trying to prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquor, and the measure we offer meets the opposition of those 
who want no prohibition, we are driving pretty straight at the 
object we have in mind. [Applause.J] There is no surer evi- 
dence that this bill is going to enforce the eighteenth amend- 
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ment and make the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors an impossibility than the fact that every gentleman 
here who is opposed to prohibition denounces the bill. When- 
ever you find yourself in agreement with your enemies, you 
know you are wrong. If this bill met the approval of those who 
are opposed to prohibition, it would be wise for us who want 
prohibition to amend it. A 

I am curious to know why the unlawful sale of intoxicating 
liquors should be authorized simply because some doctor should 
write a prescription prescribing it. If it is true that the laws 
of some States, as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. McPHeEr- 
soN] says, make it unlawful to sell intoxicating liquor as an 
intoxicating liquor, but if it be sold and called a medicine the 
sale is no yiolation, then you have no prohibition in those 
States. His statement leads to this absurdity: If I sell an in- 
toxicating liquor in one of those States as an intoxicating 
liquor, I violate the law, but if I sell it as Jamaica ginger, 
though I am selling the same liquor for the same results, it is 
not a violation of Jaw. This condition makes it all the more 
necessary that this act be written into law in order that we 
may protect the people in those States where they have that 
unfortunate interpretation of the law. 

I am no fanatic on the subject of prohibition. I do know, 
however, that the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
has been ratified. I know it becomes operative on the 16th 
day of next January. I know we are charged by the mandate 
of the people to provide some means for its enforcement. If 
we are going to discharge that mandate honestly, we must 
provide a means for its enforcement that will enforce it. If 
the people, then, do not want it enforeed, and these gentlemen 
who here tell us we are ruining prohibition by reason of writ- 
ing so radical a bill are correct, the people can amend the 
Constitution again. But I venture this assertion: If these 
gentlemen who denounce this bill as being too radical, and 
thereby injuring the cause of prohibition, believe their own 
statements, every God-blessed one of them would vote for it. 
Applause. I know this, because it is apparent they do not 
want prohibition, and if they believe we are destroying pro- 
hibition they would bid us Godspeed. 

Some gentlemen haye sought to strike from this bill the 
definition of intoxicating liquor, and suggest that we should use 
the term, “intoxicating liquor,” and leave always open the 
question of fact, whether the liquor so offered for sale is in- 
toxicating or not intoxicating. That plea comes from those 
who are the enemies of prohibition. If we are to have no 
further trafficking in liquor, why leave any question open to 
construction which can breed only confusion. 

Honestly, are we to effectually enforce this amendment to 
the Constitution? If so, how can any law be too drastic? 
We aim at a complete prohibition. Any law that accomplishes 
that destroys the sale and manufacture of intoxicating liquor. 
Any law that does not do that does not enforce the eighteenth 
amendment and fails of what the people asked us to do. For 
myself I know what I aim to do. If I do not accomplish that, 
J fail. ‘ 

I aim to write a law under which the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes shall cease. I 
nim to write a law that will drive from this country the curse 
of drunkenness. Crime, ignorance, and poverty will go with 
its going. The world then will be a better world for those who 
now live and toil in it; and these, and those who come after 
them, will have occasion to bless this day’s work of ours. 

If we shall fail them, sometime, somewhere we shall have 
to answer to them, both those now living and those who shall 
live after them. I am trying not to fail them. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment 
which I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Amendment by Mr. STEVENSON: Page 14, line 21, after the word 
“ physicians,” insert the words “who have obtained permits to issue 
prescriptions.” 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not think 
that the committee would object to that. The provision as it 
is left makes it the duty of the commissioner to furnish these 
prescription forms to all physicians, and the jacklegs would 
get prescription blanks as well as legitimate physicians who 
have a permit. I think it ought to be limited to those who 
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have permits. I do not think it is necessary to take up the time 
to discuss it further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gand: Page 14, line 19, strike out the 
language of section 8. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I am led to offer this amendment 
because I think the law is complete in two provisions without 
this. It provides, beginning with line 8, that the pharmacist 
shall make an indorsement and cancel the prescription and make 
this a part of the record that he is to keep, and it provides that 
physicians who issue prescriptions for liquor shall keep a record, 
alphabetically arranged; and section 8 provides, what seems to 
me to be an unnecessary thing, a printed stock form of pre- 
scription. Now, it can not be defended unless one would say 
the stock forms of alcohol or liquor prescriptions are to be made 
popular, and if they are not to be made popular, then the other 
provisions which we have about prescriptions being filled and 
about their being canceled and about the record being made by 
the physicians are ample. All that section 8 does is to require 
the commissioner to print, at the public expense and to furnish 
free of cost to the physicians, a certain form of prescription, 
which shall be printed in book form, and slips to be numbered 
from 1 to 100, inclusive. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. McPHERSON. How will the enforcement of this pro- 
vision interfere in any way with the jackleg physician? Will the 
commissioner have authority to deny permits to certain physi- 
cians and issue them to other physicians? Does not the gentle- 
man think these men whom it is sought to regulate will secure 
permits because it is the only business they have? 

Mr. GARD. Absolutely not. This will have one effect in my 
mind. Reference has been made to so-called scalawag physicians. 
There may be such; I do not know; but if there be such, the 
quickest way to make them popular is not to furnish them with 
a book numbered from 1 to 100. This provides them with a 
book by means of which they may issue 100 alcoholic contents 
prescriptions. It affords no protection to the public, It simply 
affects no purpose at all but advertisement. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I do. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
an advantage to know how much of these prescriptions they 
are issuing? This will put a check upon them and show whether 
or not they are issuing them in large quantities, 

Mr. GARD. I submit to the chairman that the language in 
section 7 and in other portions of the bill provides in every way 
for a return by the pharmacists and a return by the physicians, 
and that constitutes a double record. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. But is not the gentleman aware—— 

Mr. GARD. One makes a return of his prescriptions and the 
other makes a return of the prescriptions as filled, and that 
makes the record. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Is not the gentleman aware of the fact 
that in many instances druggists and doctors would be in a 
conspiracy together in reference to this matter? 

Mr. GARD. Oh, no; I do not think so. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is the experience. 

Mr. GARD. I do not think we can go so far as to say there 
is to be a very large conspiracy between druggists and physi- 
cians to violate the law in this respect. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. There is a good deal of curiosity here as to 
what is a jackleg physician. We do not have them in Boston, 
and a good many Members of the House would like to be in- 
formed as to what is a jackleg. I hope some one of these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from other parts of the country who have 
used the word“ jackleg” physicians will advise us in the North 
as to what a jackleg is. 

Mr. GARD. I do not speak advisedly of either jackleg or 
scalawag. I am simply using the words as some one else used 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Will the action upon the motion 
of the gentleman from Ohio prevent other and perfecting 
amendments to this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. If a perfecting amendment is to be offered, 
it must be offered at this time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer an 
amendment to strike out the letter “ s,” at the end of the word 
“ prescriptions,” in line 21, page 14, and insert it after the word 
“form.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I understand it is agreeable to the 
chairman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Tennessee : Page 14, line 21, 
strike out the letter “s” after the word “ prescriptions.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, you can not offer an amendment 
striking out letters from a word. You can strike out the word 
and put it in singly if you want to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee want 
to modify his amendment? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. With the consent of the commit- 
tee, I will modify my amendment so as to strike out the word 
“ prescriptions.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Tennessee: Page 14, line 21, 
strike out the word “ prescriptions and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “ prescription forms.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out the word “ forms,” in line 22, and insert the word“ blanks,” 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I am simply using 
the same word that has been used before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Morcan]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the amendment: Page 14, line 21, strike out the word 
“forms” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ blanks.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Morcan], 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
Chair was in doubt. 

Mr. MORGAN. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma demands a 
division. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question now is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
move to strike out the word “ of,’ in line 20, page 14, and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “for.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Tennessee: Pa 14, line 20, 
strike out the word “of” after the word “forms” and insert in lieu 


thereof the word “ for.“ 
Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
‘mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We are going to have the 
at for the prescription blanks, which is not the intention, I 

lieve, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not.a parliamentary inquiry. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Division, Mr, Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—yeas 37, noes 7. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to 


suggest to the gentleman from Tennessee that his amendment 
having been adopted, it seems to me that on page 15, line 2, for 
the purpose of symmetry, the word “prescriptions” ought to 
be stricken out and the words “ prescription forms” inserted, 
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Mr. DAVIS of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amends; 
ment, on line 2, page 15, that the word “prescriptions” be 
stricken out and the words “prescription forms” inserted in 
lieu thereof, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8 by Mr. Davis of Tennessee: 
the word “ prescriptions ” and insert in lien 
scription forms.” 

= CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment off b 
strike out the ia toes . — — e 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH, Mr. Chairman, there is a motion pending, 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], to strike out 
the section. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move to strike out the word “ blanks,” ; 
in the last line of that section, and substitute the word “ forms,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. VOLSTEAD : ruge 15, Une 6, strike out the word 
“blanks and insert the word “ forms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The eee is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] to strike 
out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. That if at any time there shall be filed a the commissioner 
a complaint under oath se forth facts showi or if the commis- 
sioner has reason to believe, t an m who has a permit is not 
in good faith conforming to the provisions of this act, or has violated 
the laws of any State relating to intoxicating liquor, the commissioner 
or his agent shall immediat issue an order citing such person to 
3 2 — before him on a day named not more than 30 and not less than 

days from the date of service upon such permittee of a copy-of the 
citation and of the violation cha at which time a hearing shall be 
had unless continued for cause. Such hearing shall be held within 50 
miles of the place where the offense is alleged to have occurred, If it 
be found that such eraon has guilty of willfully . any 
such laws, or has . in good faith conformed to the provisions of this 
a such permit shall be revoked, and no permit shall be granted to 
such person within one year thereafter. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 15, line Be after the word “ held,” 
strike out the language within 50 miles of the place” and insert in 
lieu thereof the —— “within the county.“ 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the only purpose I have in this is to substitute the ordinarily and 
usually accepted jurisdiction in all criminal cases of the juris- 
diction of the county for this vague, elastic, intrastate, or inter- 
state term of 50 miles.“ 

Under this language the hearing as authorized by the com- 
missioner may be held within 50 miles of the place where the 
offense is alleged to have occurred. It may be possible for the 
offense to have occurred in the State of Kentucky and for the 
man being required to go over into the State of Tennessee or into 
the State of Ohio or into the State of West Virginia or some 
place where it would be most inconvenient, if not absolutely im- 
possible, for him to go 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ar. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no provision in this act for the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner in the various counties. The 
jurisdiction of commissioners under the Federal courts extends 
over various counties. Under the gentleman’s amendment would 
the gentleman want the commissioner to be compelled to travel 
around like a circuit rider from county to county to try these 
cases? 

Mr. GARD. It is better for the commissioner to have to 
travel around than to compel people to be inconvenienced. 


15, line 2, strike out 
ereof the Words pre- 
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Mr. BARKLEY. 
er’s ofice. 

Mr. GARD. No. The commissioner can not have an office 
every 50 miles. He will have to travel about anyhow. He is 
not the resident United States commissioner. ~ 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not necessarily. It may not be more than 
100 miles between the two points where the courts are held. 

Mr. GARD. That would be unusual. The gentleman realizes 
that in his State, and every State that I know of, every criminal 
offense must be tried in the county where the offense is alleged 
to have occurred. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not in the case of State offenses, 

Mr. GARD. I am not speaking of State offenses. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is an offense under the Federal law, 
The man is brought to the commissioner for trial, not to the 
county where the offense is committed. I do not see why an 
exception ought to be made in that rule in the violation of the 
liquor law as differentiated from other cases. 

Mr. GARD. The exception is made for the difference of 50 
miles. If that exception is made, why not make it a sensible 
and legal exception within the county? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLACK. 


They should be brought to the commission- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK. The “commissioner” here means the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue or any of his agents or servants, 
It does not refer to the commissioner of the Federal court. 

Mr. GARD. Yes. It refers to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and his agents. 

Mr. BLACK. You are not filing this complaint with the 
commissioner of the Federal court, but with the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and I think that would make more reason- 
able the amendment which the gentleman from Ohio offers. 
There might be some good reason in the argument of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky if it referred to the commissioner of the 
Federal court. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I want to speak on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, the provision regarding 50 
miles was not intended to require the commissioner to go away 
as far as possible. It was intended to keep him within reach, 
so that a person who was tried would not have to go too far. 
In the State of Ohio, no doubt, the county would be more con- 
venient than 50 miles in a certain direction. But out in our 
western country, where you have counties that are perhaps 
100 or 200 miles long, you can readily see that if he were moved 
from one county to another it might be very much more than 
50 miles. If the limitation of 50 miles is not fair, then the 
remedy is not to say that it should be inside the county, but 
the remedy is to make the number of miles less. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of 
this provision is that no person charged with this particular 
wrongdoing shall be tried more than 50 miles from the place at 
which the offense is alleged to have occurred. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is true. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That does not mean that the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall try these cases in per- 
son, for we find on page 8, that any act authorized to be done by 
the commissioner, may be performed by any assistant, or agent 
designated by him for that purpose. Under this provision the 
designated assistant, or agent of the commissioner will sit in 
these cases, and the defendant will have a trial not more than 
50 miles from the place at which the offense is alleged to have 
occurred. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. That is the object of it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Section 9 provides the manner of pro- 
cedure when a man is charged with having violated the laws 
of any State in regard to liquor. Under this section is it not 
possible that a man charged with violating the laws of the 
State of Ohio may be summoned before the commissioner in 
the State of Kentucky, where he can not summon his witnesses 
to attend? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He can not force his witnesses to attend 
anywhere, I suppose. This will be as convenient for him, I 
suppose, as any other. We want to keep it near the place 
where he lives, 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. I heard the inquiry of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Garp] in regard to a man having to go across the line 
from Ohio to Indiana or from Kentucky to Illinois. If this 
provision would enable a man to be taken 50 miles, would it 
enable the commissioner to take a man from one State into 
another? If not, why not? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The Constitution of the United 
States prevents that. 

Mr. BEE. The Constitution of the United States is amended 
in this instance. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota a question. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Very well. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Are you fixing to try a man in one 
State for a crime committed in another State? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We are not undertaking to try a man at 
all. It is simply to investigate his permit, the permit that has 
been given to him, and like all that class of proceedings, of 
course, it is informal. It is not a trial. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What I want to know is whether 
you are proposing in Illinois to try a man charged with an 
offense committed in Missouri? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. It is not a trial. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What is it? 

Mr. GARD. It is a hearing to revoke his permit, and you 
can take him from Missouri to Illinois. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move—— . i 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentle- 
man will not move to close debate now. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. RAKER. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
now closed. 

Mr. GARD. I move to amend by making the debate close in 
10 minutes. I have two amendments which I desire to offer. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Make it 20 minutes. 

Mr. GARD. I only desire time to offer my amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves as an 
amendment that debate close in 10 minutes, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I move as a substitute 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. That amendment is notin order. It would 
be an amendment in the third degree. The question is on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that he 
was in doubt, and ordered a division. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 46, noes 38. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. VoLsSTEAD] as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I offer a substitute for the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers a 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. McKeown moves to strike out the words “in the county” and 
substitute the words“ in the place of residence.” 

Mr. SABATH. I desire to be heard on that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that every time 
any amendment is offered there are some gentlemen here who 
start out with the idea that it is in the interest of bootleggers, 
crooks, and criminals. Now, we in the wet States have not had 
any such experience. We do not know what experience the 
gentleman from Minnesota has had or if everybody in his State 
is a crook and can not be trusted. [Laughter.] I believe this 
amendment that was offered by the gentleman from Ohio should 
prevail, because if the law remains as it is now many violators 
of this law, bootleggers and illicit-still owners, will escape prose- 
cution, because there may be no place where they can be tried 
within 50 miles of the place where the offense is committed, 

Mr. McKEOWN. As I understand, it is a civil procedure, 
a proceeding by which they may take away a man’s license. 

Mr. GARD. It is a hearing to revoke a permit. 

Mr. McKEOWN. And the purpose is to give the man an op- 
portunity to be heard without being dragged away an unusual or 
unnecessary distance, or too far, when he is charged with having 
violated the law. 

Mr. SABATH. I thank the gentleman for the explanation, 
but I was under the impression and still believe that it was 
for the purpose—— 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SABATH. Not now—that it was for the purpose of giv- 
ing these bootleggers and criminals of whom the gentleman 
speaks opportunity to get away from being tried, or at least 
that these fraudulent doctors might escape. 

Mr. RAKER. The amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, 
instead of limiting it to 50 miles, where it would take a man from 
one State into another, would confine it to the county. 

Mr. SABATH, To the county. 
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Mr. RAKER. Then he would know where the hearing would 
be held. 

Mr, SABATH. He would know where the hearing would be 
held, and it is for that reason that I favor the gentleman’s 
amendment, fearing that some of these bootleggers and criminals 
in these prohibition sections might escape punishment, and 1 
desire that they be punished. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio simply clarifies what the framers of the bill 
undoubtedly intend, namely, that a man shall not be taken over 
50 miles from his home; but the 50-mile ‘limit would permit a 
man to be taken from one State into another. Undoubtedly 
the framers of the bill did not intend that; but if -you confine 
it to the county, then the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
7 hear the application in the county where the respondent 

ved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. T. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the pure-food law men are required 
to come even as far as to the city of Washington to have a 
hearing as to whether a permit shall be revoked. Now, grant- 
ing that in some cases 

Mr. RAKER. I can not yield for a long argument. 

Mr. ‘BARKLEY. Just a question. Granting that in some 
isolated case a man might have to go over a State line in order 
to appear before the commissioner or his agent upon a ques- 
tion that the commissioner would pass on, what harm would 
be done? 

Mr. RAKER. The framers of the bill had something in their 

minds when they said 50 miles. It only clarifies it and makes 
it certain. 
Mr. McKEOWN. The 50-mile limit was undoubtedly pre- 
scribed because they knew that in the Federal courts in -civil 
eases you can summon witnesses to come 50 miles and not 
beyond that. 

Mr. RAKER. If you pass this amendment, it will prevent 
trouble and hardship in the enforcement of the law. A man 
who has a permit to issue prescriptions under the law has n 
privilege that he ought to be permitted to exercise. Now, 
Tom, Dick, and Harry ought not to be permitted to file charges 
against that man without the right to be heard, and the locus 
should be fixed, namely, within the county. 

Another thing that is not provided, but which -should ‘be: 
When a deputy commissioner hears a case and decides that a 
high-class physician is alleged to have violated the law, on 
charges preferred by somebody who is not worthy to be believed 
under oath, that physician ought to have the right of appeal 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue or some other tribu- 
nal, but here heis given no such right at all. 

Mr. MORGAN. Suppose this amendment carries and a case 
arises in the District of Columbia. Where would that man be 
tried? 

Mr. RAKER. The District of Columbia, of course. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that 
the last suggestion of the gentleman from California is an im- 
portant thing. This commissioner is not a judge, and yet he has 
the power to destroy the reputation of a physician or a druggist, 
The druggist or the physician has no right of appeal. 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly there will be complaints under the 
law, and any scalawag will have the power to ruin the druggist 
or the physician. He ought to have protection, and every safe- 
guard ought to be thrown around the honest physician and allow 
him to have an opportunity to be heard if the deputy commis- 
sioner decides against him. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer two Se 
in the line of the remarks of the gentleman from 

The CHAIRMAN. There are already two 8 

nding. 

P Nr. GARÐ. I desire to have mine offered at the proper 
tim 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr, Chairman, has time for debate 
been exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. Two minutes remain. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Then I ask for recognition, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am in ‘favor of 
this legislation, but I want to suggest to the chairman that 
this section puts it in the hands of a deputy commissioner to 
destroy the reputation and ‘standing of any physician or any 
druggist in the United States. A man under investigation has 
no right or opportunity to defend in the ordinary sense. It is 
within the power of the man occupying the position of commis- 
sioner or of deputy to put a judgment of cancellation upon the 


permit, and the druggist or physician has no right, no oppor- 
tunity, of appeal, and he has no right of trial. I want to appeal 
to the chairman of this committee and to the gentlemen on this 
committee that no such arbitrary power has ever been exercised 
in the history f government without oppression and corrup- 
tion, and no such power ever will be exercised without oppres- 
sion and corruption. A prejudiced or corrupt commissioner 
could place an order of cancellation of permit against a drug- 


ist or a physician which would practically destroy him, and 


such-physician-or druggist would have no right to a public trial 
of any sort. There must be given that right of appeal and of 
trial which experience has shown is essential to justice for the 
citizen, and which experience has shown contributes toward 
official probity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown] to the amend- 


ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
McKeown) there were 20 ayes and 56 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garp) there were 40 ayes and 48 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer the two amend- 
ments that I send to the desk. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Page 15, line 9, after the word “ showing strike out the words “or 
if the commissioner has reason to believe.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

‘The ‘CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GARD: Page 15, line 24, after the word 
“ thereafter ” strike out the period and insert a colon and the following: 

“ Provided, That such person may by a court of equity have the ac- 
tion of the co er reviewed, and the court may affirm, modify, 


or reverse the action of the commissioner in revo such permit. 
During the pendency of such action the permit shall ‘temporarily 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was dh to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 10. That no person shall manufacture, — 15 for sale, sell, or 
transport any uor without making at the rmanent record 
thereof sh in such detail as may be ened fone tion the 


amount and kind of — manufactured purchased, Sold, transported, 
th the names and’ addresses of 


ery three months and within 10 
days thereafter. e commissioner may prescribe the form of such 
record and report “ee designate where such record is to be kept and 
when and where the reports are to be filed. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. 16, line 2, after the word “ transport“ insert except for medici - 

= pronn upon the prescription of a duly licensed physician as pro- 
vided in this act. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I realize that Members who are 
not on the Judiciary Committee have not had the opportunity 
to give this bill the thoughtful study that the members of that 
committee have, and it may be that I do not have in mind a 
correct interpretation of the section now under discussion. That 
is why I call the matter to the attention of the chairman of the 
committee. 

In section 6 it is provided that no one shall manufacture, sell, 
purchase, transport, or prescribe any liquor without first obtain- 
ing a permit from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. That 
is undoubtedly the purpose of the House, and I think is a 
proper provision; but an exception is made in the following 
language: 


Except that a person may purchase and use aoe medicinal pur- 
poses when prescribed b mane 


ya 7 as herein provi 

No exception is made, however, as to the 18 of trans- 
portation, and it seems to me if a person goes to his physician, 
for example, in his home town, who has a permit from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue to prescribe liquor, and gets a 


prescription, but is unable to get that prescription filled in his 


own town—and there will be a great many instances of that 
kind—and he must go to an adjoining town and get that pre- 
scription filled—if he is compelled to do that, it seems to me 
that he ought to be able to bring the liquor back for medicinal 
purposes without laying himself open to arrest. 


1919. 


Cnder this law, if I understand it correctly, he would be abso- 
lutely prohibited from transporting it. That is te say, if he 
gets on the train and has a limited quantity of liquor which has 
been prescribed by his physician in his possession and transports 
it to his home town, he will be guilty of violating this law.“ 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Suppose a member of his family was sick 
in the country, would not the same thing apply? 

Mr. BLACK. It probably would, but I am using an illustra- 
tion that is not so extreme as that. I do not know whether 
whisky is a useful medicine. I have heard some physicians say 
that it is and some say that it is not, but, to say the least, we 
are recognizing in this law the right of a citizen to have a 
prescription given by a licensed physician who has a permit 
from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and we ought to 
give reasonable opportunity for such use in proper cases. The 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution permits the sale of 
liquor for medicinal purposes, and therefore Congress would not 
have the right to prohibit the transportation for such medicinal 
purposes. It may lawfully prescribe proper rules and regula- 
tions for such transportation, but not entirely prohibit it. The 
amendment that I have offered provides that no person shall 
manufacture, purchase for sale, sell, or transport, except for 
medicinal purposes upon fhe prescription of a duly licensed 
physician as provided in this act, without making at the time a 
permanent record thereof, and so forth. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any 
force in the contention, because I do not think the man would be 
held to be transporting liquor in the instance cited. If there is 
to be any exception, I think it should come at the end of the 
section. This does not cover prescriptions at all. 

Mr. BLACK. I just want to get the correct state of facts. If 
a person purchases liquor and transports it under this section, 
even for medicinal purposes, he would have to file a report with 
the office of the Internal Revenue Commissioner every three 
months. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. If the commissioner required it. There is 
a possibility, but it seems to me that if we want to make any 
amendment at all, it would better come as an exception at the 
end of the section. We have used the word “ transport” all the 
way through in connection with common earriers, and I do not 
‘think there is any necessity for this exception. 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, if the word transport is limited 
to transportation by a common carrier, the contention of the 
gentleman from Minnesota would be correct, but I do not think 
the word has any such narrow interpretation. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We have used the word “carrier” prae- 
tically all through. I do not think the courts would eonstrue 
it to include anything else. I do not think any court would ever 
say that simply because a man was carrying something from 
the store to his home he was transporting it. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman knows now that under the Reed 
pment if a man has liquor in his grip for his own personal 

on a common carrier, he is transporting it. The Reed 
‘amendment, however, does not prohibit transportation of liquor 
for medicinal purposes, and neither do I think this act should 
‘do so, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr, Chairman, I call the attention of the 
gentleman to the wording that follows there: 

As may be required by regulation. 

Does not the gentleman think the proper authority ean regu- 
late the conditions arising? They may not have to make any 
‘report if the regulations do not require ft. If it becomes a 
means of abuse, the regulations can call for a certain report. I 
think there is a give and take in there that will take care of 
the situation anticipated. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not agree with the gentleman, because the 
language is specific: 

A verified report of facts required to be reported shall be made to 
the commissioner for and at the end of every three months and within 10 
days thereafter. 

Evidently that is intended to cover a druggist and a phar- 
macist who are selling for medicinal purposes, and was not 
for the purpose of requiring such a report from a person who 
merely had a prescription filled according to law. 

Mr. FOSTER. And why not the other fellow, if he goes 
into the business of bootlegging? Then he shall report as may 
be required. 

Mr. BLACK. As I understand it, this provision is intended 
to cover the sale of liquor for a lawful purpose. Of course, boot- 
leggers are amply taken care of by other provisions of this act. 

Mr. FOSTER. I know; but it is intended to prevent the men 
from illegally abusing that privilege. 

Mr. BLACK. But it is not intended to cause the man who 
purchases the liquor upon the prescription of a recognized 
physician to file all of these reports. 
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Mr. FOSTER. But the person who fits in between him and 
the bootlegger. 

Mr. BLACK. Anyone would fit in, according to the apparent 
interpretation of the words. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, the point made by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Brack] illustrates one of the things in this bill which 
cause Members to wonder at some of the strange provisions 
which are in it. We are undertaking in this bill not only to 
regulate intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes but we are 
undertaking to regulate the business in liquors, whether intoxi- 
eating or not, and whether for beverage purposes or not, and 
we are endeavoring to regulate every possible activity in con- 
nection with beverages. I called attention to the fact that in 
this bill as it stands now you can not use liquors for other than 
beverage purposes unless you can find the authority for it in 
this act, and in many instances you can go through it and you 
can not find authority to do certain things that are proper in 
themselves. In some sections of the bill it is specifically pro- 
vided that the authority must be found in the bill. Now, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers] challenged those who 
opposed this bill to state whether they would favor the manu- 
facture of intoxicating liquor. I concede that question is not 
now before the Congress, because when we adopted the consti- 
tutional amendment we passed upon that and submitted it to 
the people and they adopted the amendment. It did prohibit 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. 
I submit that they have not ratified an amendment which pro- 
hibits intoxicating liquors for anything other than beverage 
purposes, and that they have not adopted an amendment which 
prohibits the personal use or possession of intoxicating liquors 
which might be held at the time when it was not a violation of 
this amendment. I have prepared a bill which I think will 
enforce the eighteenth amendment. I am in favor of enforcing 
it, but I am opposed to the Federal Government going into 
the business of enforcing police regulations in every village 
and every county of the United States. I am opposed to the 
Federal Government taking over the business of the States 
to enforce their own laws and in some measure to enforce 
this constitutional amendment, as they have the right to do. 
I desire, Mr. Chairman, to have the Clerk read this bill in 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
bill of the-gentleman. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A Dill to provide for the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 


Sec. 1. Whoever, on and after the date when the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States goes into effect, shall 
8 manufacture, sell, or transport within the United States, or 
import into the United States or export from the United States, any 
intoxicating liquor for beverage purposes shall be fined not more than 
$500 or imprisoned more one year, or both, and for a second or 
subsequent offense shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 


more than five years, or bot 
Sec. 2. The .— Ba aain of Internal Revenue, his assistants, agents, 


the Attorney General, as in the case of o 
Levene: his smsistants, apenta and’ thapectors e t 

enue, a 0 Swear out warrants 
before the United States commissioners or other officers or courts au- 
thorized to issue the same for the apprehension of such offenders. Sec- 
tion 1014 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby made 
applicable in the enforcement of this act. 

ec. 3. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Attorney 
General of the United States are hereby ively authorized to ap- 
point and employ such assistants, experts, clerks, and other employees 
as they may deem necessary for the enforcement of the provisions of 
this act, and there is hereby au to be appropriated such sums 
as may be required for the enforcement of this act. 

Mr. IGOR. Now, Mr. Chairman, I think the bill just read 
ean be enforced, and if the statements of the Attorney General 
are correct—and I am sure they are—as to the enforcement of 
war-time prohibition this can be enforced as well or better, 
and it will net take about $50,000,000 a year and an army of spies 
and agents, as will the bill submitted by the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto now close. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. DYER. Will that prevent the offering of an amendment 
to the section? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will not. 

Mr. DYER. May I offer it now? 


r of Internal 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, before the 
Chair puts that motion may I ask a question concerning this 
section? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I withhold the motion. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. In line 10 ought not the word 
“and” to be the word “or”? Now, you propose that these 
reports shall be made at the end of every three months at the 
end of the month. Then you say “and within 10 days there- 
after.” Should it not be “or within 10 days thereafter” ? 
The purpose is to give, in respect to these reports, some lee- 
way, that they shall make it at the end of every three months 
and still have authority to make it within 10 days thereafter. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is intended to give them 10 days after 
the end of the month. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But you use the word “ and,” 
which seems to contemplate they shall report at the end of the 
three months and then again within 10 days thereafter. I sug- 
gest the word “or” will relieve any question of any objection 
of that sort, if that is what is meant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota that all debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto shall be now closed. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment pending. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without-objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
Chair was in doubt. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 39, 
noes 50. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DYER, Mr. VOLSTEAD, and Mr. YOUNG of North Da- 
kota rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota, the chair- 
man of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, on page 16, line 10, I move 
to amend by striking out the word “and” and inserting the 
word “or.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 16, line 10, strike out the word “and” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word or.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri, a member 
of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. DYER. I offer an amendment on line 2, after the word 
“sale,” to insert the word “import.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DYER: 
“sale” insert the word import.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to amend by adding the 
words “and export.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Garp to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Dyer: Page 16, line 2, after the word “ sale,” and after the word “ im- 
port,” offered in Mr. Dyrr’s amendment, insert the words “and ex- 
port. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, this is to correct the language. It 
is absolutely necessary. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 34. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. This 
is to correct the language and make it intelligible. On line 5, 


Page 16, line 2, after the word 


efter the word “purchased,” insert the word “imported,” so 
that it will read: 

May be ired by regulation th n 
tactured, purchased, imported, ‘sold, transported, used. om etherwiae 

The“CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DYER : Page 16, line 5, after the word 
„purchased,“ insert the word “ imported.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. = 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Youna of North Dakota: Page 16, line 2, 
after the word “sale,” insert “or for free distribution.” 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COOPER. Has section 11 been read yet? 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 11 has not been read. The Clerk 
will report the amendment offered by the gentleman from North 
Dakota. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 2, after the word “sale,” insert “or for free dis- 
tribution ” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The améndment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. That all manufacturers and wholesale or retail AN igrtts 
shall keep as a part of the records required of them a copy of all per- 
mits to purchase on which a sale of an 
facturer or wholesale druggist shall sell or otherwise dispose of any 
liquor except at Wholesale and only to persons having permits to 
purchase in such quantities. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of calling the chairman’s attention to 
the word “druggists,” on line 15. You will find on page 14, 
line 8, that it refers to a pharmacist who must keep a record. 
If you turn to page 15, you refer back to “druggist,” and you 
use the words “druggist” and “ pharmacist” without any dis- 
crimination at all, meaning at one time the same thing and at 
both times the same man. To make it clear, does not the chair- 
man think we should put in “pharmacist” following “druggist”? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. GARD. Is there any such thing 2s a wholesale pharma- 


cist? 

Mr. DYER. There may be in California, but I never heard of 
one. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, you can go down town and you will find 
them acting as pharmacists—wholesale and retail. You will 
find them both ways. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman evidently refers to 
easies.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman will refer to page 19, line 
12, he will find “ druggists ” referred to there. 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. You say “druggists” and “ pharma- 
cists ” just as the words strike you, when in fact you mean the 
same man. Let me read: 


The books containing such stubs shall be returned to the commissioner 
when the 1 are used, or sooner if directed by the commis- 
sioner. All unused, mutilated, or defaced blanks shall be returned 
with the books. No Fn nape shall prescribe and no pharmacist fill 
any prescription for Hquor except on Hanks so provided. 

Now turn back to lines 13 to 18 on page 14. I read: 


Every 828 who issues a prescription for liquor shall keep a 
record, aſphabetica arranged, in a book prescribed by the commis- 
sioner, which shall show, among other things, date, amount prescribed, 
to whom issued, directions for use, stating the amount and frequency 
of dose, and the druggist to whom addressed. 

When as a matter of fact you direct your prescription to the 
pharmacist who fills your prescription. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no. The pharmacist is authorized to 
fill a prescription, but the druggist may not be himself a 
pharmacist. He may be the man who owns the drug store and 
sells the drugs. He is not authorized to fill prescriptions. 
There you must use the word “pharmacist.” The pharmacist 
may be the employee of the druggist. 

Mr. RAKER. That is the reason why I ask the distinguished 
gentleman if he did not believe the word “ pharmacist” should 
be inserted after the word“ druggist ” on line 18. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He answered the question by saying he 
did not think so. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


“ speak- 


liquor is made, and no manu- - 
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Mr. RAKER. If he does not think so, of course that ends my 
pro forma amendment. 

The . The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 12. That all persons manufactur! or for sale shall securely 
and tt T 


thereof; 
whole- 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves to 
strike out the last word. : 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I want to ask the chairman a 
question: Do you not think it is time to quit? 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. I thought we might be able to finish this 
section, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. It is Saturday night, and we want 
to get ready for church and lay in supplies for Sunday. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. CANNON. We are entitled to a half holiday on Satur- 
day. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, on page 17, line 4, I move 
to strike out “ wholesale druggists ” and insert “ persons selling 
at wholesale.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VoLSTEAD: Page 17, line 4, strike out the 
words wholesale druggists ” and insert “ persons selling at wholesale.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 16, line 21, after the word 
“sale” insert the words under the provisions of this title.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GARD. <A division, Mr. Chairman. Is not that what 
the gentleman wants? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio demand a 
division? 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I suggested that. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 33, noes 0, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Did not some one vote against that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The ayes are 33 and the noes are 0. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That it shall be the duty of every carrier that ‘transports 
liquor to secure a t therefor and make a record at the place of 
‘sh l of the receipt of any liquor transported, and he shall o 
deliver liquor to persons who present a verified copy ofa 


chase and an affidavit to the carrier that such guor wi 
in violation of law. The form of the afidavit 1 be p 


23 for the enforcement of this act. The cop 
affida 


a part of the carrier’s permanent record at the office from which delivery 
is made. 

The agent of the common carrier is hereby authorized to. administer 
the oath to the consignee, who, if not personally known to the agent, 
shall first be identified before the dellyery of the liquor to him. The 
name and address of the person identifying the consignee shall be in- 
cluded in the record. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SABATH. I do so for the purpose of asking the chair- 
man a question. The section provides for an affidavit declar- 
ing that such liquor will not be used in violation of the law. 
How could such carrier make such affidavit? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The carrier does not make it. The con- 
signee who comes there and asks to get it must make the affi- 
davit. He has to file it with the carrier. 
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Mr. SABATH. That might be a wholesale druggist or a 
wholesaler, If he will sell to a retail druggist, how can he tell 
what use the retail druggist will make of it and make an afi- 
pee that such retail druggist will not use it in violation of the 

Ww 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He can make the affidavit that he will sell 
it for a certain He will only be requiréd to make an 
affidavit such as the law requires. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking a question. Does the provision apply 
to deliveries made to city customers by wholesale druggists? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It refers to anyone who gets any consign- 
ment from a common carrier. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. But the wholesaler delivers by 
means of his own automobile or wagon. How do you provide 
for that? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, He would not be a common carrier. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 15. That it shall be unlawful for any cosi 
receive any eg containing any liquor upon whi 
ment known to to be 


ee to accept or 
ap s a state- 
or for any carrier or other person to 
consign, ship, transport, or deliver any such package, knowing such 
statement to be false. 

Mr. GARD. I move to strike out the last word for the pur- 
pose of asking a question for information. I realize that we 
have passed section 14, but I wish to ask what is meant by the 
words That it shall be unlawful for a person to induce any 
carrier“? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think that is common English. 

Mr. GARD. I know, but what does it mean? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It means just what it says. 

Mr. GARD. Is that all the explanation I am offered on that? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think it is perfectly plain. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri) there were—ayes 62, noes 42. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. CLARK 
of Missouri and Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
54, noes 61. 

Accordingly the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 17. That it shall be unlawful to advertise liquor, or the manu- 
facture, sale, keeping for sale or furnishing of the same, or where, 
how, from whom, or at what price the same may be obtained. No one 
billboard containing such advertisement to 
remain upon one’s premises or circulate any price list, order blank. 
or other matter designed to induce or secure orders for intoxicating 
liquors. But nothing herein shall prohibit manufacturers and whole- 

e druggists holding 8 to sell liquor from furnishing price 
lists, with description of liquor for sale, to persons permitted to sell 
liquor. The com oner and other officers charged with the enforce- 
ment of this title are authorized to remove, paint over, or otherwise 
obliterate any such advertisement from any sign, billboard, or other 
d shall do so upon the demand oi any. citizen who has first 


shall permit any sign or 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee, should there be any exception after the 
first sentence in section 17? It seems to me that is a pretty 
broad prohibition, that it shall be unlawful to advertise liquor. 
It says nothing about the purpose for which it may be sold. 
Now, liquor is defined to include a great many things. The only 
exception is in the ease of druggists. I just wondered if that 
was not too broad. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is impossible to make any exception 
without practically destroying the whole law. 

Mr. SABATH. I move to strike out the last word, for the 
purpose of asking a question of the chairman of the committee. 
The chairman offered an amendment to one of the sections, 
amending the provision relating to manufacturers and whole- 
sale druggists, substituting the words “and wholesale dealers.“ 
Ts it not the intention also to amend this provision here so that 
it shall comply with the previous amendment which was 
offered and adopted? 

Mr. YOLSTEAD. This covers both. Manufacturers and 
wholesale druggists are both enumerated here. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 19. That it shall be unlawful for any person to mit apy 
employee to procure liquor for or give direction or information, br. 
which liquor can be secured by any person, and no person shall 
solicit or receive from any person any order for liquor or give any 


information of how liquor may be obtained in violation of this act, 
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Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment on 
page 20, in line 9, to strike out “ permit” and insert the words 
“ giye permission to.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. SMALL: Page 20, line 9, strike out the word 
“permit” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ give permission to.“ 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, the language employed in the 
section is ambiguous and doubtful of meaning and might be used 
in such a way as to perpetrate an injustice against the citizen. 
This section is intended to inhibit the employer from giving 
permission to any employee to give information as to where 
liquor may be secured. In using the words— 

That it shall be unlawful for any person to permit any employee 


the language, as I say, is so uncertain and difficult of construc- 
tion that it might involve an injustice. I think the language— 

That it shall be unlawful for any person to “ give permission to“ any 
employee— 
should be substituted. The chairman of the committee indicated 
by a question his opposition to the amendment. What is the 
meaning of the word “permit”? Is it an affirmative act, or 
will simple inaction be construed as permitting? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It means suffering it to be done. It would 
be possible in very few instances to prove the affirmative giving 
of permission, but you might perhaps readily be able to prove 
that he suffered it to be done having knowledge of it, and that 
is permitting it. I think the language in the bill should be per- 
mitted to remain, and not the language proposed by the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SMALL. In other words, Mr. Chairman, the position of 
the chairman of the committee is this: That the liberty of the 
citizen is to be jeopardized by the finding of an issue upon cir- 
cumstantial evidence as to whether or not he suffered or per- 
mitted a thing to be done. Various circumstances may be 
offered in evidence, declarations made along analogous lines, 
various indirect actions may be testified to showing that the 
employer permitted a thing to be done. I submit that in draft- 
ing a criminal statute, under which a citizen may be punished, 
that language which simply says “if he permits a thing to be 
done” ought not to be used, but rather affirmative language, if 
he gives permission.” A person may give permission in vari- 
ous ways. It may be indirectly by language, the interpretation 
of which is to the effect that he has given permission. It may 
be contended that he gave permission in various indirect ways, 
and the evidence might be introduced to prove that he per- 
mitted and suffered a thing to be done. If you make unlawful 
the giving of permission to do a thing, that is something en- 
tirely different. I submit, in conclusion, that the liberty of a 
citizen ought not to be jeopardized; that a thing ought not to 
be made unlawful by language which says “if he permits” a 
thing to be done. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. 
not prevent it being done. 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. I think while we are legislating 
about a matter which does not involve the right of persons or 
property, but only about a matter which is called mala pro- 
hibita, we ought to use definite language for that purpose. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman—— 


He may be almost guilty if he did 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield. 
Mr. DYER. I make the point of order that the gentleman 


is not entitled to the floor unless he states that he is speaking 
in opposition to the amendment. Under the rule there is five 
minutes for and five minutes debate against the amendment. 

Mr. RAKER. But I have been recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California was recog- 
nized. No one opposing the amendment was asking for recog- 
nition, and the Chair had a right to suppose that those opposed 
to the amendment waived their right to recognition. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I again call this language to the attention of the chairman of the 
committee and the committee generally. It is clearly not what 
they intend, that it shall be unlawful for any person to permit 
any employee—whose employee? His own or some one else’s, 
Not the employee of some one he does not know. If he passes 
by and sees the employee of another man procuring liquor, 
under this provision he is guilty of an offense by which he can 
be fined not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, or imprisoned 
for not less than so many days and not less than so many years. 
What the committee intended is, no doubt, that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to permit any of his employees to procure 
the liquor or give it away or furnish information where it is 
to be found. 


Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr, VENABLE. What does the gentleman understand by the 
word “permit”? 

Mr. RAKER. That is hazy and very indefinite, but I want 
to raise the other question, calling to the attention of the com- 
mittee that this language is unquestionably not what the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary want. I am not going to offer an amend- 
ment, but I am calling it to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. VENABLE. Assuming that it is so amended and to 
mean his own employee—— 

Mr. RAKER. Then it would mean something. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. If the gentleman will yield, I assume 
that anybody who wants to be reasonable would not want to 
adopt this general language but would adopt the language in 
accordance with the suggestion of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia—that it shall be unlawful for any employer to permit 
his employee, and so forth. 

Mr. SABATH, That is not the intention of the chairman. 

Mr. RAKER. Oh, yes, it is. The chairman wants to enact 
a law taat will be operative and effective. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to accept the 
amendment suggested by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I ask the gentleman from California to 
offer the amendment, as follows 
gar DYER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 

at. 

Mr. RAKER. But I am yielding to the gentleman. 

Mr. DYER. But the gentleman can not yield to him to offer 
an amendment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I suppose I can address the gentleman 
and the Chair without the consent of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dyer]. 

Mr. DYER. I make the point of order against the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. RAKER. I am yielding for a question. 

5 na ALEXANDER. I would ask the gentleman from Cali- 
‘ornia—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from California yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. RAKER. I do. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, The gentleman from Missouri is asking 
the gentleman from California 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 


has expired. All time has expired. 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time be extended for five minutes. Half of the time has 
been consumed by the objections of the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Dyer]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from California be 
extended for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask for recogni- 
tion in my own right to offer an amendment. I move to amend 
by striking out the words “ any person,” in line 10, page 20, and 
inserting the words “an employer knowingly,” and in line 9 by 
striking out the word “any” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “ his.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. ALEXANDER : Page 20, line 8, strike out the words 
“any person ” and insert in lieu thereof the words“ an employer know- 
ingly,” and on page 20, line 9, strike out the word“ any“ and insert in 
lieu thereof the word his.“ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend as a sub- 
stitute by inserting after the word “person,” in line 8, page 20, 
the word “ knowingly,” and in line 9 to strike out the word 
“any” and insert the word “his.” I think the word “ person“ 
should remain there, because it is defined to include corporations, 
companies, and other associations. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to accept 
that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. VOLSTEAD : Page 20, line 8, after the word “ per- 
son,“ insert the word“ nowiny and on line 9 strike out the word 
“any and insert the word “ his.” - 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would suggest that there are 
already two amendments pending. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, in view of the amendment 
offered by the chairman of the committee, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, with the consent of the 
committee, I accept the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota in lieu of mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Missouri withdrawing his amendment? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment 
which I desire to offer. In line 10, on the same page, after the 
word “can,” insert the word “ unlawfully.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘ae 20, line 10, after the word “can,” insert the word“ unlaw- 
y. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 
because the motion I had in mind is the same motion, or has 
the same effect, though I think it expresses it in better 
language. 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 20, line 11, after the word “ 
where it appears the first time the line, insert the words 
tion of this act.” : 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, that is the same language that 
appears at the end of section 19, and I assume you want to 
put it in after the word “person,” so as to make it more 
harmonious. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It reads better without a repetition in the 
section. The meaning is exactly the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the amend- 
ment was rejected. E 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnésota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. I move to amend the section as amended so that it shall 
read: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person to procure liquor for or 
eause or give direction or information by which liquor can be secured by 
any person— : 

And so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. Better put it in writing. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
this section may be passed over temporarily. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the right to object 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that this section may be passed over temporarily. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
think we ought to dispose of it while it is in our minds, and I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California objects. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
take a recess for 30 minutes while the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is preparing his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion to 
mittee is not in orter. 

Mr. FIELDS, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the consideration of this section be deferred until section 20 
is disposed of. s 

The CHAIRMAN. A similar request has been made and ob- 
jection has been made. 

Mr. RAKER. Let us dispose of it now; it will take but a 
minute. 

Mr. FIELDS. I confine it to section 20 only. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that further consideration of this section be post- 
poned until section 20 is disposed of. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. GARD. I object. 75 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. DYER. I ask for the regular order. 


n Li 
viola- 


take a recess in the com- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is the amenément of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. DYER. I ask that the Clerk read it. 

Mr. RUBET. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RUBEY. I was just wondering while the gentleman—a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUBEY. That while the gentleman from Mississippi—L 
withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VENABLE: Page 20, line 8, amend the sec- 
tion as amended so as to read: ‘That it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to procure liquor for, act as the agent of, procure liquor for, or give 
ae or information by which liquor can be secured by any per- 
son. 

And so forth. 

Mr, VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of that amend- 
ment is this: What the section is evidently striking at is any- 
one acting as the agent of another in the procurement of in- 
toxicating liquors. Now, the vice of the section as I under- 
stand it lies in this, “ that it shall be unlawful for any person 
to permit an employee.” Now, what does that mean? What is 
meant by “permitting an employee”? What can the employer 
do? What can he do to keep him from giving information? 
You have a host of questions that might arise in the trial of 
the case. The language is vague. Now, I submit that if you 
condemn anyone giving any information, anyone acting as an 
agent in the purchase and procurement of liquor, anyone, 
whether he be employer or employee, who takes any part in 
the procurement of whisky or takes any part in making the 
sale under the general principles of law, is guilty. Your statute 
is specific and clear. Otherwise no one knows what is meant 
by permission.“ It condemns and punishes one for permitting 
another man to do a thing. What does that mean? Does that 
mean that the employer is to use physical force to prevent his 
employee? 

Now, if he lets him go, knowing that he is going, is he guilty? 
How can he prevent it? If he lays his hands upon him, he is 
guilty of assault and battery and himself punishable. What in 
the world can he do? In other words, I submit to the committee 
that the language as drawn does not mean anything. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OLIVER. Evidently the first part of this paragraph was 
intended to punish the party who sought information as to 
where liquor could be obtained or who should suffer another to 
obtain liquor for him. The latter part of it is intended and 
does punish the agent who gives information or procures it for 
another. I think the first part is inaptly drawn, but that is 
evidently the purpose of it—to punish not only the man that 
procures it, but also the man who suffers or permits it to be 
obtained for another. 

Mr. VENABLE. The purpose of it, as I understand it, is to 
make unlawful the giving of any information or taking part in 
any way in the sale of liquor; in other words, for acting in any 
wise as the agent of the purchaser. And if you denounce that 
plan generally you will not need to specify the employer, be- 
cause if he takes part in the act in any way in any legal sense, 
he is liable as a principal anyhow under the general provisions 
of the law. - 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, this section was designed 
to meet this situation: Quite often in hotels bell boys are very 
apt to know where liquor can be obtained. They are suffered to 
supply the guests of the hotel with it. Now, hotel men know 
all about it and are glad to have the bell boys do so, and profit 
by that business. To reach those people you must be able to show, 
and in most cases you could not, that direct authority was 
given. But there is no doubt that these hotels know and in al- 
most every instance tacitly, if not expressly, give their consent 
to this nefarious traffic. 

Mr. VENABLE. Suppose you had a hotel keeper who knew 
that a porter, for instance, was going out and securing liquor, 
and did not do anything to encourage the porter or prevent him 
from doing so? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We are going to put that man out of busi- 
ness. If an employee is doing an illegal business in his em- 
ployer’s house, there is not a court anywhere that would make 
the employer suffer if he fired him. 

Mr. VENABLE. I know; but you can not punish a man 
under the Constitution of the United States for mere passivity. 
You can not punish a man because he does not- 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not yield to the gentleman any fur- 
ther. There is no doubt in my mind that we can punish an 
employer for this kind of an act. Men may be declared guilty 
for suffering a wrong where they have the power to prevent it, 
and it is their duty to prevent it. If a man is running a hotel, 
for instance, we make it his duty to see that the law is not 
disobeyed by his employees where he has knowledge of the 
unlawful act. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this section and all 
amendments be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
now closed. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. There is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and two persons are present, a quorum. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
VoLsTEAD] that the debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto be now closed. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SABATH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 66, noes 2. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SABATH. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. The count 
discloses that there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the count discloses that there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. DYER. That is not the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The count does not necessarily establish 
that fact. The Chair has just counted. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. DYER. It is too late. 

Mr. MADDEN. I make the point of order that the demand 
for tellers is not in order to verify the finding of the Chair on 
the question before the House. 

Mr. SABATH. I am not asking for it for that reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion was to close debate. For 
that reason the Chair thinks the vote may be taken by tellers. 
Those who wish the vote to be taken by tellers will rise and 
stand until they are counted. [After counting.) Four gen- 
tlemen have risen, not a sufficient number. The question is 
on the motion of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE] 
to insert new language. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered, b Mr. VENABLE: Page 20, line 8, amend — sec- 
tion so as to read: t it shall be unlawful for any person to ro- 
cure liquor for, act as the agent of, prosme d liquor for, or giye on 
or information by which liquor can be secured by any person,” etc. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Are the words in the amendment “act as agent 


for” and “procure for” separated by commas? That is mani- 


festly an error. 

Mr. VENABLE. That is an error. I think the term “ pro- 
cure liquor for” is used twice. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, to strike out the superfluous words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will repeat his request for | 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. VENABLE. The words “procure liquor for” are used 
* I ask unanimous consent that one of them be stricken 
ou 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the words “procure liquor for” where 
they appear the second time in the amendment be stricken out 
of the amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, may we have it again reported 
as it is? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VENABLE : 20, line 8, amend the sec- 
tion so as to read: “ That it shall be 8 for an re person to procure 
‘liquor for, act as the agent of, or give direction or information by which 
‘liquor can be secured by any person,” etc. 

ae CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

Tas TERRAN, The gentleman from Mississippi asks for 
a división. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 16, noes 71. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


8 in 8 by such car, coach, automobile, or other public convey- 
W Ae against ac- 


Ar. VOLSTED. Mr. Chairman, on line 19, page 20, I move to 
strike out the word “coach” and insert the word “train.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vousreap: P. 
the word “ coach" and insert the word “tr: 

Mr. VOLSTEAD and Mr. FIELDS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the committee 
desires to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD] will be recognized if he wants recognition. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Les; I do desire it. This change was made 
to correspond with the enumeration in line 15, and does not 
make any change, except that it applies the same language to 
the two sections. After the word “ automobile,” line 19, I offer 
to insert both.“ That is another amendment. That is to 
make the two lines harmonize. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 
| Mr. STEVENSON. I would like to ask if you do not think 
it better to qualify the word “automobile” in the two places? 
That would mean a public as well as a private automobile. I 
have an automobile, for example, and if a friend of mine should 
take a drink in it, and it is not a public conveyance, I do not 
think I should be held responsible criminally. 

Wes VOLSTEAD. The words used are “or other public con- 
| yeyance.” 
Mr. STEVENSON. That does not assume the term auto- 
mobile” to be a public conveyance. It says “any automobile.” 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have no objection to having that amended. 
I have not any objection if the gentleman sees fit to offer the 
amendment. My impression is, however, that this is sufficiently 
qualified, so that no one would think it meant anything else, 
Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. f 
Mr. MONDELL. It strikes me that the language is clear. It 
says public conveyances, and they are enumerated. There are 
boats that are not public conveyances, there are cars that are 
not public conveyances, automobiles that are not public con- 
veyances, but the trains, boats, and cars referred to are all 
| ate public conveyances of that character. 


e 20, line 19, strike out 


GERALD. What about airships? 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. What I desire to ask the chairman is this, the 
provision states that any conductor or person in charge of any 
car, and so forth—do not the words “any person in charge” 
| inelude a porter of a Pullman or a Wagner car? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He is not in charge of it. 

Mr. SABATH. We have only one conductor on a train, per- 
haps, but the 8 or 10 cars have a porter on every one of those 
cars. Why not give the power also to the porters? You know 
the colored gentleman will watch the thing mighty close. I 
want to know whether that is included or not. Does that in- 
clude the porters? 

| Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think so. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment i Mr. FIELÐS: Page 20, line 16, after the word “ con- 
out the remainder of the section and insert the fol- 


STATE shall be t 

ers. the 8 any conductor or person in charge of any 
train, automobile, or other public conveyance to report any 

W to mae United ed States attorney of the district in 

which the offense is committed with the names of persons having 

knowledge of the offense.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Does the gentleman think that would be 
very effective? This is for the purpose of protecting the pas- 
sengers. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, this section says it shall be 
unlawful to take a drink of liquor. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. ’ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, this is rather a strange con- 
tention. There is nothing new or revolutionary in this proposi- 
tion. This is a provision intended to protect the people who are in 
these public.conveyances. Ifa man drinks liquor in any such con- 
veyanee, anyone there can see that he is violating the law. The 
conductor or person in charge must, of course, satisfy himself 
that his passenger is violating the law. If he does, he may take 
that man out of the conveyance and turn him over to some 
officer. We have a similar statute in our State, and I know it 
is a common provision in a great many States. The provision 
suggested by the gentleman is ridiculous. Very little, if any- 
thing, would be gained by haying the matter reported to the 
district attorney. 

Mr, FIELDS. It would be the duty of the district attorney 
to have the witnesses summoned before the proper court. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This is intended to help protect the pas- 
sengers in public conveyances, and that is why this power is 
given. You can not always get an officer. It is-in line with 
the statutes authorizing a person to arrest anyone who commits 
a crime in his presence. I venture to say that is the law in 
the gentleman's own State. It is the law almost everywhere, 
that when you see a man violating the law you have a right 
to arrest him. I move that all debate upon this amendment 
now close. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I want to have some time on 
the amendment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Then I move that all debate close in five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota that all debate upon the amendment 
close in five minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
committee do now rise. 

ns question was taken, and the Chair announced himself in 
doubt. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 54, noes 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 


So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion before the House is that of 
the gentleman from Minnesota, that debate upon this amend- 
ment close in five minutes. 

Mr. GARD. I move to amend by making it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to amend 
.by making it 10 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Was the gentleman’s motion to apply only to this amendment or 
to the section? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. To the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio to the motion of the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota that debate close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. No one wishing to debate the amendment, 
the question will be taken on the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. FIELDS]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I have two amendments which 
I desire to offer, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GARD: Page 20, pa an 3 the word 
“ to,” at the end of the line, insert the word’ “ publi 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I call the Eoee of the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary to this amendment, 
since I suspect it is the object he has in mind. The amendment 
inserts the word “ publicly ” before the word “ drink,” so as to 
make the offense the drinking in public. I presume it is for 
the protection of the passengers on these boats and trains. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. BAER. If there is only one person in the car, he would 
not be drinking it publicly. 

Mr. GARD, In that event there would not be very much 
offense about it, but it would be public. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. ere would be just as much danger to the 

ngers if a man went into a closet and drank the liquor 
and finally became drunk, 
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Mr. GARD. I think the object of this is to prevent the 
drinking of liquor in public. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no danger in the mere drinking of 
it. It is in the drinking of it in public. 

Mr. RAKER. Other people would want it if he drank it in 
public, and it might incite a riot. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And if he came out of some secret place 
and people smelled his breath there might be a riot, too. 

Mr. GARD. I am discussing this question seriously, and am 
desirous of asking the chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, if I may—I do not desire to protract the argument—if 
this amendment does not meet the purposes of the gentleman to 
prohibit public drinking on trains, in cars, automobiles, and so 
forth? 

Mr. MONDELL. May I inquire of the gentleman what he 
has in mind when he refers to“ public drinking“? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. If a man gets on a train where there are 
men, women, and children and stands in a car and drinks some 
intoxicating liquor out of a bottle or any other container he has. 

Mr. MONDELL. And if he got under an umbrella I suppose 
it would not be public drinking? 

Mr. GARD. No; I would not go to that extreme, but will say 
while he is in the coach. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I will say that I do not think 
that ought to go in, because one of the objects is to prohibit men 
from getting drunk in these public places. It seems to me, 
in view of the fact that if they can prove that he has been 
drinking in a car, then it was done publicly. 

Mr. GARD. Suppose a man or woman is overcome by train 
sickness and they took a small drink, a glass of brandy or some- 
thing of that kind, under this law they would be punished? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Well, they have not any right to do it. 

Mr. GARD. They have not any right? Why, it might save 
their lives. An occasion of that kind might arise. Brandy and 
whisky are prescribed for heart trouble. Gentlemen laugh, but 
nobody ean dispute that. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. If I have time. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The National Pharmacopeia, 
which is the official recognized list of useful medicines and 
drugs, does not contain whisky, brandy, wine, or beer. 

Mr. GARD. I am not finding any fault with the National 
Pharmacopeia. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: I am giving the gentleman the 
authority, the same as the decisions ef United States courts are 
to attorneys. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. And T say to the gentleman the best 
physicians in New York reported very recently that whisky and 
brandy were necessities in cases. 

Mr, GARD. I submit it. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Absolutely that is true. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move that all debate close on this sec- 
tion 

Mr. GARD. I have another amendment. 

Mr. FOSTER. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
motion that all debate close on this section and all amendments 
thereto. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Wait a moment, Mr, Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
debate on this section and all amendments thereto now close. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Just a moment, 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Ohio rise? 

Mr. GARD. I want to amend the motion of the gentleman 
by moving that debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. I desire to offer another proposi- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio moves that de- 
bate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. SABATH. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 64. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, a point of order that there is 
no quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order of no quorum present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves that the 
committee do now rise. 
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The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. > 

Mr. SABATH. Division! 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 37, 
noes 63. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
the gentleman from Minnesota—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum was pending as 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SasatH] asked for a division. 
Division has just been had upon another question, which reveals 
that a quorum is present, and I take it that it is not necessary 
to have another division. 

- Mr. SABATH. How many gentlemen were present? 

The CHAIRMAN. One hundred. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
the gentleman from Minnesota, the chairman of the committee, 
if he will not accept an amendment to close the debate at the 
end of five minutes? I have been trying to get a few minutes 
on this section, which I think is an important one. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I can not, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move an 
amendment that the debate close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The MAN. The question recurs on the motion as 
amended. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] is rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call 
the attention of the gentleman from Minnesota to two features 
of this section which I think are worthy of serious attention. 
We have a like law in Virginia, and if we possess the authority 
to pass this section I heartily favor it with one necessary amend- 
ment. 

I wish to call the attention of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. VorsTEap] to the fact that under this section as it is writ- 
ten a conductor is not limited, although the offense is a mis- 
demeanor, to making arrests on view of the offense, but he is 
empowered to make arrest after the offense has taken place, on 
the suggestion that it has occurred. I do not think we should 
confer this power on the conductor. 

Mr. GARD. Is it not also true as to this language, “ turn him 
over to the proper officer to be proceeded against aceording to 
law,” that there is no penalty for the crime? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand that there is a 
general penalty provision in this bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it not a fact that under this provision every 
taxicab driver in the United States has the power to arrest? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I prefer not to take up that 
inquiry, but will give an illustration with respect to the opera- 
tion of this section should it become a law as it is now written. 
Take for instance a train running from Alexandria, to Danville, 
Va. Suppose a man gets on at Alexandria and takes a drink, 
not however in the presence of the conductor. The train con- 
tinues on its way, and in due course reaches Danville. At this 
point some one goes to the conductor and suggests to him that 
John Smith, who is in the act of getting off the train, took a 
drink at Alexandria, six hours earlier in the day. Under this 
bill as it now reads the conductor would have the right, although 
he never saw the offense, to arrest the party and turn him over 
to whatever authority is designated. No conduetor upon the 
facts suggested should have the power of arrest without warrant. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman very ably argued in 
regard to this constitutional amendment and the fact that this 
was a lawful enforcement of the constitutional amendment. 
Does the gentleman find anything in the constitutional amend- 
ment as to this section? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman really think that 
this section is no part of the law? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am heartily in favor of this 
section with one amendment, but doubt our power to enact 
it. To take a drink, is to use spirits. The amendment does 
not forbid such use. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for another five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I object to that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three 
minutes. My time has been taken up by questions. I wish to 
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present to the chairman of the committee this constitutional 
question 5 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that he may have three minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am entirely in favor of the 
section if we have the authority to enact it. à 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks for 
additional time? ° 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. I ask for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks that 
his time be extended for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Congress has no police power 
within the States. The terms of the amendment fix the 
limits of our authority. With respect to the sale, transporta- 
tion, manufacture, exportation and importation, we enjoy con- 
current authority with the State to pass a statute of enforce- 
ment making effective the inhibitions of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. But this is use. To drink on a train is use; and use 
is not forbidden by the constitutional amendment. What war- 
rant of law therefore can be found for the contention that 
within the State lines, and in intrastate traflic exclusively, the 
Congress enjoys the authority to say that a citizen may not 
take a drink on a railway train? That query certainly merits 
full consideration by this body. If authority can be found in 
the Constitution to support this section, then I favor its en- 
actment, with an amendment to the effect that the arrest must 
be made upon view of the offense. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will 
offer a perfecting amendment first, and that is in line 18, 
so that it will read “any conductor or person in charge may, 
in view of the offense,” to make it conform to the general laws 
of the country. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I accept that. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It comes in on line 18, after 
the word “may.” Insert the words “in view of the offense.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Saunpers of Virginia: Page 20, line 18, 
after the word “ may,” insert the words “in view of the offense.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. RUBEY. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 70, noes 10. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting] One hundred and twelve Members are 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 

t. i 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Votstzap: On line 15, 
word liquor,“ insert the words as a beverage or is 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Or is intoxicated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 


modified. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. After the word “or,” in the same line, 
insert the words is intoxicated.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, line 15, after the word “ liquor,” insert the words “as a 
beverage,” and after thé word “ or,” in the same line, Is intoxicated.” 

The CHAIRMAN. There are two “ors” in that line. Where 
does the gentleman from Minnesota desire it to come in? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. After the first “or,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, ; 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
section. Is debate closed? 


ge 20, after the 
runk.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the section. The time for debate has not closed. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I de not desire to detain the committee, 
but I want to say that the title we are considering now is the 
title enforcing the national constitutional amendment, which 
prohibits the sale, transportation, importation, and exportation 
of intoxicating beverages. 

Mr. COOPER. Was not all debate on this section closed after 
the gentleman from Virginia spoke? : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was mistaken. All debate is 
exhausted. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
for one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
. quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I was about to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is a proposition to enforce the eighteenth eonstitutional 
amendment. I can see nothing in this section which has any- 
thing whatever to do with the eighteenth amendment. If the 
chairman of this committee will show me what it has to do with 
the enforcement of the national amendment, I will withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I move to strike out the section. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I move an amendment, as fol- 
lows: Strike out the period after “ conveyance,” on line 16 of 
page 20, and the word “any,” before “conductor,” in the same 
line, and add a comma and the words “and the.” Then, on 
line 18, strike out the word “ any,” after the word “ arrest,” and 
substitute the word “the.” On the same line and page strike 
out the word “therefor” and substitute the words “ violating 
the provisions of this section,” so that the section will read: 

That it shall be unlawful for any person to drink liquor in or upon 
any car, train, automobile, boat, or other public conveyance, and the 
conductor or person in charge of any car, 
other public conveyance may arrest the person violating the provisions 
of this section who is being conveyed in or by such car, train, automobile, 
boat, or other public conveyance, 

And so forth. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RUBEY. Is the Reading Clerk a stenographer? 

The CHAIRMAN. He has been compelled to be most of the 
day. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 20, line 16, after the word “ conveyance,” strike out the period 
and insert a comma ; ke out the word “any” and insert the words 
“and the.” Page 20, line 18, strike out the word “any” and insert 
the word the“; strike out the word “therefor” and insert the words 
“violating the provisions of this section,” so that as amended the 
section will read : 

“That it shall be unlawful for any person to drink liquor in or upon 
any car, train, automobile, boat, or other public conveyance, and the 
conductor or person in charge of any car, train, automobile, boat, or 
other public conveyance may arrest the person violating the provisions 
of this section who is being conveyed in or by such car, coach, automo- 
bile, or other public conveyance, and turn him over to the proper 
officer to be proceeded against according to law.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, SABATH : Insert after the word car,“ in line 17, 
page 20, the words “or any porter of any car.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, in the last amendment, line 
15, which I offered, there should be a modification. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Modification of amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD : Page 20, line 
15, after the word “ or,” insert the words * to be intoxicating.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks to 
modify his amendment in accordance with the statement. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio to strike out the 
section. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 21. That any persen who shall be injured in person, property, 


means of support, or otherwise by any intoxicated person shall have, 
in addition to the right of action against the intoxicated person, a 


train, automobile, boat, or 


q right of action against n who shall, by unlawfully selling to or 
. — any perso y y g 

or contributed to su 
tit” shall 


liquor for such intoxicated person, have caused 
intoxication, and in any such action the “ plain- 
have a right to recover actual and exemplary damages. In 
case of the death of either „the action or right of action given by 
this section shall survive to and against his or her executor or agminis- 
or ber sole and separate p roperty. Such action may be brought in any 
a . Such action ma row, n an 
court of competent Jurisdlel on. In any case 2 85 8 shall be 
entitled to such damages, either the father or mother may sue alone 
therefor, but recovery by one of such parties shall be a bar to suit 
brought by the other. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
quotation marks, line 4, page 21. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, line 4, strike out the quotation marks around the word 
“ plaintiff.” N 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the words 
“the plaintiff” in line 4, page 21, and insert the words “such 
person.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 21, line 4, strike out the word “ plaintiff” and insert the words 
“such person.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I do so for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
committee a question. I observe that the right of. action is re- 
served to all that in any way may suffer damages through 
intoxication, which I believe in. But I desire to know whether 
there is anything in this bill that protects the rights and prop- 
erty of thousands upon thousands of our citizens who in good 
faith invested large sums of money, in many cases all they 
possess, not only in paying for the merchandise which they 
had, but also in paying to the Government taxes 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman is not speaking in order. 

Mr. SABATH. I am propounding a question to the chair- 
man. In addition to that, they had to pay large sums of money 
for merchandise—— 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I make the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, that the gentleman is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands the situation, that 
the gentleman from Illinois propounded a question to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. That can not be; he is making a 

Mr. SABATH. I am propounding a question, and I will ask 
it in due time. 

Mr. MORGAN. I cali for the regular order. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man is not speaking to any amendment. 

Mr. SABATH. Yes; I am. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will confine himself to the 
question. 

Mr. SABATH. I am. 

Now these people have paid their hard-earned money for mer- 
chandise, and also have paid to the Government large sums of 
money in taxes. What I desire to know is whether there is any 
provision in this act whereby they are going to be reimbursed 
for the money which they have paid for the merchandise and 
for the money which they have paid our Government as a tax, 
especially in view of the fact that by the war-time prohibition 
we have taken away from them over six months’ time within 
which they had the right to expect to dispose of these goods for 
which they paid, and on which they have paid the Government 
these large sums of money as a tax. Now that is my question, 
and I should like to know whether the gentleman has made any 
provision in this bill for the repayment of those sums of money ; 
or whether, believing that he desires to be fair, as he says 

Mr. CRAMTON. I make the point of order that if the gen- 
tleman ever had the right to ask a question he could only ask it 
twice. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The point of order is sustained. The gen- 
tleman’s remarks have nothing to do with the last word. 

Mr. SABATH. I have not finished my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must confine his remarks 
to his amendment, which is to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SABATH. Does the Chair hold that I must confine my 
remarks to the last word? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the point of order is made, the gentle- 
man must confine his remarks to the question under discussion, 
and the question under discussion is the motion of the gentleman 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. SABATH. The last word is “other.” The last two 
words are the other.“ Now, what I want to know is whether 
“the other” people who are not directly mentioned in this bill 
are going to have the same rights and the same privileges in 
the protection of their property as those who are mentioned in 
the beginning of the section. And I want to know whether 
these other people are going to receive justice at the hands of 
the gentleman from Minnesota and the other side of this House. 

Mr. YATES. I make the point of order—— . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. IGOE. I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-five Members present, not a 
quorum. 

Mr. IGOE. I move that the committee do now rise. 

SEVERAL Members. Ask for tellers. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has 
a perfect right to demand tellers on the count. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it is not in order to de- 
mand tellers. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. I move a call of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not moye a call of the 
House in committee. Ninety-five Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BADR. Mr. Chairman, I think there is a quorum pres- 
ent. Four more men have come in since the Chair counted. 

Mr. IGOE. I have made a motion that the committee rise. 
Is that in order? 

Mr. BLANTON. A roll call has been ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri is in order. The gentleman moves that the committee 
do now rise. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the motion that the committee rise is 
voted down, will we then go back to the roll call? Will the 
automatic roll call come then? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if a quorum develops on 
this count, what becomes of the point of no quorum? It will 
do away with the necessity of calling the roll, will it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. If upon this vote it should develop that a 
quorum is present, the committee will then proceed with its 
deliberations without calling the roll. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Icor] that the com- 
mittee do now rise, 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. BAER. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 30, noes 71. 

Accordingly the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum is present. 
fuses to rise. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 23. That an action to enjoin any nuisance defined in this title 
may be brought in the name of the United States by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States or by any United States attorney or any prose- 
cuting attorney of any State or any subdivision thereof or by the com- 
missioner or his deputies or assistants. Such action shall brought 
and tried as an action in equity and may be brought in any court having 
jurisdiction to hear and determine equity cases. If it is made to appear 
by affidavits or otherwise, to the satisfaction of the court, or judge in 
vacation, that such nuisance exists, a temporary writ of injunction shall 
forthwith issue restraining the defendant from conducting or permittin 
the continuance of such nuisance until the conclusion of the trial. 
Where a tem sagt J injunction is 12 for, the court may issue an 
order restraining the defendant and all other persons from removing or 
in any way interfering with the liquor or fixtures, or other things used 
In connection with the violation of this act constituting such nuisance. 
No bond shall be required in instituting such proceedings. It shall not 
be necessary for the court to find the property involved was being un- 
lawfully used as aforesaid at the time of the hearing, but on onan 
that the material allegations of the petition are true, the court shal 
order that no liquors shall be manufactured, sold, bartered, or stored in 
such room, house, building, boat, vehicle, structure, or place, or any 
part thereof. And upon judgment of the court ordering such nuisance 
to be abated, the court may order that the room, house, building, struc- 
ture, boat, vehicle, or place shall not be occupied or used for one year; 
but the court may, in its discretion, parmis it to be occupied or used if 
the owner, lessee, tenant, or occupant thereof shall give bond with suf- 
ficient surety, to be 3 . by the court making the order, in the penal 
and liquidated sum of not less than $500 nor more than pinged payable 
to the United States, and conditioned that e iquor will not 
thereafter be manufactured, sold, bartered, kept, or otherwise disposed 
of therein or thereon, and that he will pay all fines, costs, and damages 
that may be assessed for any violation of this title upon said property. 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment here, 
which I desire to offer as an independent section, which I 
send to the desk. 


The committee re- 


Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count, 
[After counting.] Eighty-eight Members present, not a quorum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky that the committee do now rise. 

The question was taken. . 5 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered; and Mr. VorstEap and Mr, BARKLEY 
took their places as tellers. 

ie committee again divided; and there were—ayes 11, 
noes 72. 

The CHAIRMAN, The vote as reported by the tellers dis- 
closes the lack of a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names, 


Ackerman Freeman LaGuardia Ramseyer 
Anderson French 1 Randall, Wis. 
Andrews, Md. Fuller, III. Layton Rayburn 
Anthony Fuller, Mass. Lazaro -Reavis 
Ashbrook Gallivan Lee, Ga Reber 
Aswell Gand Lever Rhodes 
Bacharach Godwin, N. C. Linthicum Riddick 
Bankhead Goodall Little Riordan 
Benson Goodykoontz Longworth Rodenberg 
Bland, Ind. oul McAndrews Rouse 
Booher Graham, Pa, McArthur Rowan 
Bowers Graham, III. McClintic Rowe 
Brinson Green, Iowa McFadden Sanford 
Britten Greene, Vt. McGlennon Schall 
Brooks, Pa. Griest McKenzie Scott 
Browne Griffin McKeown Scully 
Browning Hadle McKinley Sells 
Buchanan Hami MacCrate Sherwood 
Butler Hamilton MacGregor Shreve 
Byrnes, S. C. Hardy, Tex. Madden ims 
Caldwell Hayden Maher Sinclair 
Campbell, Kans. Hays Mann S n 
Campbell, Pa, Hersman Martin Slem 
Cantrill Hicks Mason Smal 

rew Hill Merritt Smith, III. 
Clark, Fla Houghton Minahan, N. J. Smith, N. Y. 
Cleary Howard Monahan, Wis, Snell 
Cople Huddleston Montague Snyder 
Costello Hull, Tenn. Moore, Pa. Stedman 
Cullen Humphreys Moore, Va. Steele 

le Husted Morin Steenerson 
Davis, Minn, Hutchinson Mott Stephens, Miss, 
Dempsey Ireland Mudd Stephens, Ohio 
Denison James Murphy Stiness 

nt Jefferis Neely Sullivan 
Dewalt Johnson, Ky. Nicholls, S. C. Sweet 
Donovan Johnson, S. Dak. Nichols, Mich. Tilson 
Dooling Johnson, Wash. ‘olan Tinkham 
Doremus Johnston, N. Y. O'Connell Towner 
Dunn Juul O'Connor Treadway 
Dupré Kahn Oldfield Vare 
Eagle Kearns Olney Vinson 
Echols Kelley, Mich, Padgett Walters 
Edmonds elly, Pa Paige Ward 
Esch Kendall Par Watson, Pa. 
Evans, Mont. Kennedy, R. I. Parker Watson, Va, 
Evans, Ney. Kettner Pell Vhaley 
Fairfield Kiess Peters Wheeler 
Fess Kin Platt Wilson, III. 
Fisher Kinkaid Porter ilson, La, 
Fitzgerald Kitchin Pou Wilson, Pa. 
Flood eczka Purnell Woodyard 
Fordney Kraus Radcliffe x 
Frear Kreider Rainey, H. T. 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. DowELL, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 6810 and had found 
itself without a quorum, that he had directed the roll to be 
called, and that 214 Members answered to their names, a 
quorum, and he reported the names of the absentees to be 
printed under the rule. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Bores]. 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment to section 
23, as an independent paragraph, to be numbered 233. 


Mr. GARD, 


Mr. Chairman, would it not first be in order to 
correct the text of section 23? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa is in order, as it perfects the text. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer to perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of section 23 insert the following: 

“Sec, 233. That any person who shall, with intent to effect the sale 


of liquor by himself, his employer, servant, or agent, for himself or 
any pcrson, company, or corporation, keep or carry around on his 
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sance and may be 
do: 


ing the provisions of this title. proceeding it shall not be 
necessary to show any intention on the part of accused to continue 
such violations if the action is brought within 60 days following any 
such violation of the law.” 3 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Chairman, I want.to say to the gentlemen 
upon this floor that I have directed my remarks heretofore 
toward the gentleman who is known as the bootlegger,“ yet 
I make a mistake by calling him a gentleman. I shall not de- 
tain you, due to the lateness of the hour, but a moment or two 
with any question or debate I may have in my mind on this 
amendment. I shall take it for granted that every man upon 
the floor of this House understands the nature and character 

. and the attitude of a bootlegger as well as I do; that he is the 
man who goes into the back alleys, either in daylight or after 
dark, and hands out what they call “ squirrel” whisky to the 
drunkard and the boys, and I believe that the fathers and 
brothers upen this floor are as much interested in the boys of 
this country as I am, and if there is any gentleman upon the 
floor of this House that favors a bootlegger, I have not time 
within the limit of the time given to convince him. This law 
makes it possible to enjoin the bootlegger. It is copied from 
the Iowa statute, and, from my experience upon the bench of 
that State, I found that it was a most efficacious law in prevent- 
ing the bootlegger from exploiting the drunkard and the boys 
of the community. [Applause.] 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, this amendment which is pro- 
posed is rather an innovation in Federal legislation. The amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Bores], who has graced 
the bench of that great State, which boasts of its prohibition 
views, but which found it necessary in spite of the dryness of 
the atmosphere to enact legislation declaring a person a nuisance, 
seems to me ought not to commend itself to the Congress in 
writing a Federal statute. This proposition was considered by 
the committee, and it is not in the bill as it has been reported. 
I do not know how they abate a nuisance in that great State 
ef Iowa, whether it is by suffocation or imprisonment. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I suggest that the gentleman leok at 
section 31, and he will see how they propose to abate the man 
who can not give bond by putting him in jail. 

Mr. WALSH. I was about to state in other provisions of the 
bill we have provided for punishment and for restraint in case 
of violation of the law, but you will find in gther sections of 
the bill that these other persons, whe probably may continue 
to attempt to evade the law by the method known as boot- 
legging, I submit, can be reached. ‘This is one of the provisions 
I submit in all seriousness, which I believe it would be well 
not to enact into law in this statute, but to leave something 
for the gentlemen who seek to make this country at one fell 
swoop bone dry by ironclad legislation. It will leave something 
for their future consideration. Now, I confess to being a mem- 
ber of the committee which has reported out this legislation, 
but I felt somewhat like evading or denying the soft impeach- 
ment, in view of some of the provisions of this bill. I voted to 
report the measure out in the full expectation that the sound, 
sober sense of the House of Representatives would see to it 
that the measure was perfected and put in such shape that it 
might well go on the statute books of a great Nation. But 
it seems that these expectations have thus far not yet been 
realized. I want seriously to submit, as one of those who be- 
lieve that the duty rests upon Congress to enact legislation 
to enforce the provisions of the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, that we should write a statute that will enforce 
these provisions, and these provisions only, and that we are not 
justified in writing that statute in entering into other activities 
and phases of the law, in conferring rights of action, and in- 
terfering with the law of dissent and the recovery of damages 
which are not comprehended within the provisions of that 
amendment, and I trust that the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa will not be agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, this provision, or substan- 
tially the same provision, was in the bill i- 

Mr. OLIVER. Somewhat general. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Practically this provision was in the bill 
when originally introduced. As a general thing I would stand 
by the bill all through and not make any exception, but I said 
at the time it was voted out that I reserved the right to sup- 
port this as an amendment upon the floor of this House. I felt 
that this was an important matter. Whenever this bill goes 


into effect the saloon will, I believe, disappear practically 
everywhere. 

Then we will have this class of offenders to deal with, the 
bootleggers. It does seem to me that this kind of a remedy, 
which everybody acknowledges is an effective one, should be 
had. It seems to me it is a fair one. A court of equity can 
reach a man violating the law much more readily than 
through a criminal trial. It will be difficult to convict in this 
class of cases, as it always has been before a jury. And for 
that reason the legislatures have found it necessary to apply 
this particular remedy. 

Now, I am not going to urge upon this House to do one thing 
or another, but I have felt that it is only fair that the House 
should understand my attitude in regard to it. Personally 
I believe it ought to go in. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak of what occurred 
before the Committee on the Judiciary, since I expect that the 
Committee of the Whole would like to be advised. 

When this bill came to the Committee on the Judiciary it con- 
tained the amazing proposition that a man could be defined to be 
a nuisance. There never has been in any legislation that I ever 
heard of an attempt to define a man as a nuisance. Some of 
them may be nuisances, of course. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The courts have held that a dog is a 
nuisance. 

Mr. GARD. Surely the gentleman does not now descend to the 
cavalier response that a man is a dog. 

What I have to say is in all seriousness. I do not object, and 
no honest man could object, to the theory that every com- 
munity should be purged of that person who is called a boot- 
legger, because I have as little regard for him as the most 
radical gentlemen who are in favor of prohibition. I think the 
bootlegger should be swept out of existence, but we should 
realize the limitations of law. It is utterly impossible, I say, to 
define a human being as a nuisance, 

Now, the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Bors] 
may have qualified that, and, if so, I would like him to explain, 
because we are engaged in writing a law. He and I agree upon 
the subject that a bootlegger ought to be prohibited. We have 
in this law a very drastic prohibition against bootleggers and 
punishment for them. 

Now, can we—and that is what I want to know—within the 
law provide that a man in addition to being punished may be 
denominated a nuisance, because that is in the bill? I confess 
I can not from the mere reading of the amendment offered from 
the Clerk's desk understand whether the gentleman has per- 
fected his amendment so that it would be a proper legal amend- 
ment, because I am sure he would agree with me that you can 
not characterize a human being in a legislative enactment as a 
nuisance. I would appreciate a reply from the gentleman. 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Chairman, this amendment does not char- 
acterize the individual as a nuisance, but it does characterize the 
acts of the individual referred to, being in violation of law, as a 
nuisance. And there is no question but what it comes within the 
purview of the law and the power of Congress to enact this meas- 
ure into law. It is the law of my State, and I have no doubt it is 
the law of many other States, and it has been tested ; and it has 
not only been found to be legal but it has been found to be the 
best method of handling this man of whom the gentleman speaks. 

Mr. GARD. May I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. BOTES. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. In this amendment as it is stated, and more par- 
ticularly in this amendment, is it necessary to find that the 
man first must have been convicted? 

Mr. BOIES. No, sir. He may be enjoined without being con- 
victed, but he must be found, of course, in the injunction pro- 
ceeding to have violated the law. 

Mr. GARD. Is not that an invasion of the law through the 
processes of injunction? In other words, you do not seek to 
convict a man of committing a crime when you seek to enjoin him 
from committing a crime. 

Mr. BOIES. We seek to enjoin him from violating the law 
after it shall have been proven to a court of equity to its satis- 
faction that he has once broken the Jaw. 

Mr. GARD. Oan you enjoin a man from the commission of 


burglary? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOIES. The question is not relevant. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Dower). The time of the gentleman 
from Iowa has 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the amendment 
can be enacted into law. 


Mr, SIEGEL. Chairman 
The gentleman from New York—— 


Mr. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to close debate on 
this amendment. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I was recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota IMr. Vor- 
STEAD] moves that all debate on the amendment now close. 

Mr. GARD. I amend that, Mr. Chairman, by providing that 
the debate on the amendment close in 10 minutes. Certain gen- 
tlemen desire to be heard. This is a most important innova- 
tion and we want to be heard on it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, may I substitute for my 
motion that of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], that we 
close debate on this amendment and all amendments to it in 10 
minutes? 

Mr. GARD. I hope the gentleman will not do that. I have 
another amendment. that I desire to offer. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move to close all debate on this section 
and all amendments thereto in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GARD, Mr. GOLDFOGLBE, and Mr. SABATH demanded 
a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 23. 

The CHAIRMAN. The substitute is agreed to. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I make the point of no quorum myself, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of no quorum is made. The 

Chair will count. [After counting.] One hundred and twenty- 
seven Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Ch 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The question recurs on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is it? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I am entitled to be heard, sir, on a point 
of order when I make it. a 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The point of order is that a motion was 
made that the committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion has not been made, and the 
gentleman has not been recognized. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp]. 

The question was taken; and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes have it. 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, Mr. Chairman, it is always in order to 
move that the committee rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, I recognize that, but no one did get recog- 
nition, 

Mr. CANNON. Oh, 
three. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I do insist on the Chair 
recognizing the rules of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman desires to move that the 
committee rise, the Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Overstreet] moved it. The Chair refused to hear it. 
I propose to raise the point of order, and I propose to be heard 
upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia desire 
to make that motion? 

Mr. OVERSTREET. Yes, sir. I make the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion is made to rise. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided ; and there were—ayes 38, noes 77. 

Mr. OVERSTREET. I demand tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tellers are demanded. Those who favor 
taking the vote by tellers will rise and stand until they are 
counted. [After counting.] A sufficient number have risen. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Votstrap] and the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Overstreet] will take their places as 
tellers. Those who favor the motion that the committee rise 
will pass between the tellers and be counted. 

3 1 again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
88, noes 


“recognize.” You could put it two or 
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So the motion was rejected, and the committee refused to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SIEGEL]. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, there comes a time when a 
man who is elected to the House of Representatives has to 
realize that he has taken a sworn oath in this body, one of 
the greatest legislative bodies on the face of the earth, and 
that it is an elementary proposition that in this body certain 
established rules have to be observed. Those rules will be 
observed in this House in the future if we are to remain a 
deliberate body. No man or set of men exceedingly anxious 
to pass an act in haste will be able to prevent Members of 
the House of Representatives from debating a part of a bill 
which is the most drastic measure that has ever been pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives. It is exceedingly 
regrettable—and I am speaking now as the first Republican 
elected from the twentieth district of New York for three 
times in all its history—that the Republican Party, which has 
stood for and preached free speech, liberty, and equality in 
all these years, should have amongst it on this floor men who 
would attempt in every possible way to prevent a man from 
getting five minutes of time to discuss the most drastic amend- 
ment that has ever been offered to any piece of legislation 
on this floor. The issue is whether this is a deliberate body 
under the Constitution, prepared to calmly consider this bill, 
or simply a place where the opponents of a measure are to be 
stifled. 

What does this amendment provide? It provides a restrain- 
ing order to prevent the future commission of any crime that 
might be committed. In the State of New York and other 
States of the Union I do not know of any court that ever issued 
any injunction restraining an individual from committing what 
might or might not constitute a crime. The same gentlemen 
who are afraid of having a jury of peers to try any of these 
matters in the United States courts or elsewhere exert every 
effort and try in every possible way to shut off debate. I ask 
you to solemnly consider the kind of legislation you are trying 
to enact. When the constitutional amendment was adopted did 
people think or dream that you were going to try to force 
through this kind of legislation which, in many respects, is un- 
constitutional, the kind of legislation which publie sentiment 
will never back up, no matter how many times you may try 
to pull it and jam it through? As one gentleman on the floor 
has said, you can jam legislation through, but you can not en- 
force the legislation unless there is public sentiment behind it. 
You can force this amendment through here, you can forget 

every sense of right and fair dealing; but you will never get 
any jury or any court that weighs things coolly, calmly, and 
soberly to say that it constitutes law. You can try in every 
possible way to do it, but judges on the bench fear no man 
when they have taken an oath, and I appeal to you gentlemen 
here now to soberly weigh in the balance and consider what 
this amendment means. We haye passed lots of amendments 
here to-day without sober thought or reflection. 

You make it a crime for a man to take a drink within any 
boat, cabin, or ship, even though he is sick and has obtained a 
doctor’s prescription. You provide further in the bill that any 
man can be convicted and fined and, in addition, may be put 
under bond for $5,000 that he will not commit any future crime 
of the same kind inside of a year. 

Now, perchance, a salesman of a reputable house, or of a 
wholesale druggist, might be carrying around a sample of 
liquor, brandy, or wine, and you say he shall be declared a 
nuisance, fined, and enjoined from committing any future 
crime. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the American 
people are not in the humor or mood at the present time for 
such legislation. The people are asking for legislation against 
the profiteer. You do nothing, but are sitting on a voleano that 
may burst at any time, and you will be partially responsible 
for it, for you neglect to act on that question but instead waste 
days on this bill. If we flinch from speaking plainly, then the 
people will properly be able to say that we lack the courage of 
our convictions. 

Mr. BOISE. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
read again, because the gentleman from New York seems to 
misapprehend the first few lines of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment. ; 

There was no objection; and the Clerk again read the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I desire to call the attention of the author of the amendment to 
this fact. Surely the gentleman does not intend, as he says in 
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this amendment, to make, in this bootlegging violation, a man 
guilty of other offenses in this act, because that is what he does. 

Mr. BOIES. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. GARD, I ask the Clerk to read again the last few lines 
of the amendnient. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Or accept orders for the sale, shipment, or delivery of liquors in 
violation of tbis title, is guilty of a nuisance, and be peatrained by 
injunction, temporary or permanent, from doing or continuing to do 
ney 5 5 acts or things, and from otherwise violating the provisions 
0 . 

Mr. GARD. In other words you say in this act an injunction 
not alone restraining him from doing the things in the amend- 
ment, but for violating the other things in the title. There is 
no ground for the issuing of a legal judgment which would allow 
you to enjoin a man from doing one thing and convicting him 
of another. You might haye a blanket injunction against all 
the laws on the statute books. Surely the gentleman does not 
intend that. I am sympathetic with the efforts to suppress 
bootlegging. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Does the gentleman believe that any 
court would ever enforce any such provision? 

Mr. GARD. No. But, Mr. Chairman, what I rose particu- 
larly for is to offer an amendment in the time allotted to me. 
I desire to offer an amendment, in line 15, page 22, to strike out 
the words “affidavit or otherwise“ and insert the words“ com- 
petent evidence.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. GARD: Page 22, line 15, strike out the words 
“ affidavits or otherwise“ and insert in lieu thereof the words“ compe- 
tent evidence.” 

Mr. GARD. In this bill as it now reads it provides that affi- 
davits or otherwise may be the test of a man’s guilt. ‘“ Other- 
wise” includes hearsay, rumor, and all the vague surmises 
that anybody may be subjected to... Now, we ought certainly to 
stop some place and consider things in calm reason. I know 
that when we reach a time like this, when men’s minds are 
swayed by passion, they will not listen to anything, and we 
have now the spectacle in this House of Representatives of men 
under party lash and spur deliberately closing their ears to that 
which is nothing but the calmest and sanest reason. This spec- 
tacle in intolerance and abandonment of reason has not its 
parallel in the history of the House. To say, as you say here, 
that you can have a permanent injunction issued against a man 
on affidavits or otherwise to the satisfaction of the court is to 
open wide the door and nullify every statute of evidence that 
was ever enacted by a State or by a nation. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, This applies only to a temporary injunc- 
tion, and it is the commonest kind of proceeding everywhere. 

Mr. GARD. It is at least unsworn testimony, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; an affidavit is sworn testimony. 

a aera But what do you mean when you say “ or other- 
Ww se ” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The court will take evidence according to 
legal rules. The court will take competent testimony and not 
take hearsay. 

Mr. GARD. Then adopt the amendment that I have offered, 
and make it by competent evidence. If the gentleman desires 
to be fair—and I am sure he does—let him at least adopt the 
amendment I have offered, which provides for that, and let 
those who follow him blindly vote for it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I never knew of a temporary injunction 
being based on the examination of witnesses in court. It is 
always on affidavits. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, a question for my own infor- 
mation. Can a commercial traveler take samples of liquor into 
the State of Iowa to sell in good faith to druggists or for sacra- 
mental purposes? 

Mr. BOIES. He can not do that to-day. 

Mr. CANNON. So that this would enjoin him? 

Mr. BOTES. The gentleman will notice that the whole sec- 
tion is governed by the words“ with intent“ to do the unlawful 
thing. When a man starts out with the intent to violate the 
law, he may be enjoined, but he must have that intent. 

Mr. CANNON. I am curious to know whether a commercial 
traveler could take his samples and sål the article to a dealer, 
a druggist or otherwise, in the State of Iowa. As I understand, 
this is a copy of the Iowa law. Assuming that this should 
become the law, could a commercial traveler, not a bootlegger 
but a man engaged in legitimate business, in good faith, carry 
his samples into the State of Iowa, or would he be subject to 
be enjoined as a nuisance? 

Mr. BOIES. I do not think he would. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He could get a permit to sell. He could 
get a permit to carry it in under this provision. There is 
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nothing to prevent anything of that kind, if he sells what he 
is legally permitted to sell under the act. 

Mr. CANNON. But he must get a permit. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; that would be a permit that would 
run for a year. 2 

Mr. McKINIRY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this amend- 
ment providing for restraining by injunction, on the theory of a 
1 anyone accused of “bootlegging” is typical of this 
Concealed in its phrases is a most revolutionary change that 
may not be appreciated by the ordinary citizen until he feels the 
weight of it personally. But anyone familiar with the courts 
and the law can see the utter disregard of many principles we 
have learned to hold dear. i 

No single judge should have the arbitrary power given by 
this amendment. You forget in talking of the bootlegger and 
the evils of bootlegging that this legal machinery can be and 
will be used against the man innocent of any crime. It would 
seem from the argument used in favor of this amendment that 
the prohibitionist presumes anyone charged with a violation of 
this law as already guilty. 

I speak for the innocent man unjustly accused—for the poor 
man unable to hire learned counsel, and to take numberless 
appeals and to hire experts—who is friendless but yet innocent. 
Deep as is my respect for the courts, I deny that such a man 
under this section would always receive a fair trial. There 
have been and will be judges corrupt, ignorant, and prejudiced. 

Now, you have stripped the defendant accused of a violation 
of this prohibition law of every one of those safeguards which 
have inured to defendants in such cases for centuries past. You 
have deprived him of trial by jury. You have shifted the burden 
of proof from the prosecution to the defendant. You have 
stripped him of the presumption of innocence, and now by this 
amendment, in what is virtually a criminal proceeding, you are 
taking away the final safeguard of requiring a man to be proven 
guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, because in an equity proceed- 
ing a judge will simply have to determine the case according to 
the rules of civil cases, and a mere preponderance of proof is 
sufficient; and thereafter, if the court issues its injunction and 
the defendant is restrained, and he then violates that injunction, 
he may be put in jail. Thus he is stripped of the final safe- 
guard which has been given him, namely, the right to have his 
guilt proven beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Even if I favored prohibition, I would be false to myself and 


to those whom I represent if I did not protest publicly against 


this wanton destruction of the rights of my fellow citizens— 
rights secured by centuries of struggle against oppression and 
autocratic government. 

Ages of oppression and tyranny had taught our people that 


| the safety of their lives and liberty depended on the law securing 


to any accused a fair trial before an impartial judge and jury. 
Bitter experience taught them that even with such a tribunal 
certain rights must be given the most humble citizen, no matter 
how atrocious the offense charged, and the people enacted 
those rights into the organic law, that they might endure for 
all time, and time has shown their wisdom to all, save to the 
reformer. 

These rights are that anyone accused of crime should be pre- 
sumed to be innocent until a jury of his fellow citizens had 
found him guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, and he should have 
the benefit of counsel and be confronted by and have the right 
to cross-examine the witnesses against him. 

Who would dream that these simple fundamental rights 
should be destroyed in the name of reform? 

If we really cherish the great principles of democracy, then 
we should fight to the bitter end against this return of autoc- 
racy—for what matters the name—be it king or prohibition- 
ist—it is autocracy, which takes away the rights of the people. 
The fundamental maxims of a free government require that the 
rights of personal liberty and private property should be held 
sacred, and no power to violate them ought to be implied from 
any general expression of the will of the people. Between the 
humblest citizen and official oppression and injustice stands the 
shield of the jury of his fellow citizeus. No real friend of the 
people would take away that shield, 

With regard to this particular act, I am opposed to it and in- 
tend to vote against it not only by virtue of my own personal 
judgment but also as the representative of a district which is 
overwhelmingly opposed to such legislation and to the principle 
of prohibition, 

In the first place, it is a breach of faith with the people to 
whom a promise was given, as expressed in the eighteenth 
amendment itself, of one year to all concerned in dealing in or 
in the possession of alcoholic liquors, 
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I do not believe that the honor of the American people will 
permit them to condone this betrayal, especially as the viola- 
tion of that promise is made legal by a forced and technical con- 
struction of the war-time prohibition act. No representative of 
the people can justify in good faith his action in enforcing war- 
time prohibition at this time, when the common sense of the 
people proves to them that the war is over. This, however, does 
not touch the real fundamental principles of my opposition to 
this bill and prohibition, because I am opposed to both on their 
merits. I believe in temperance and that the real remedy for 
intemperance lies in proper moral education. 

Everyone who has studied the subject is familiar with the 
statement that alcoholic beverages in and of themselves are 
neither moral nor immoral; the only question of morality in- 
volved is the use or the abuse of such drinks. The very state- 
ment of that principle proves its truth. If drinking of alco- 
holic beverages independent of the circumstances or of the 
quantity consumed is so immoral as prohibitionists claim, then 
one must conclude that the Almighty Himself forgot to com- 
plete the Ten Commandments and should have added another 
in the language of this bill, Thou shalt not drink alcoholic 
beverages containing more than one-half of 1 per cent alcohol 
by volume.“ 

My opposition to this act and to this amendment is based 
on the ruthless violation of the most fundamental and important 
rights secured to the plain people of this land by the blood 
of those who fought to establish it as a Republic. 

Primarily, it violates the personal liberty and State rights 
proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence and in the Con- 
stitutions of the United States and of the several States. This 
violation of personal liberty has been brought home to the 
people and discussed thoroughly, but they little dream as yet 
of the further infringements on their long-established personal 
rights in the drastic provisions of this act. The people are 
not yet aware that government by injunction is further con- 
tinued in this act, although only recently the laboring men of 
this country had a long struggle to abolish the vicious system 
of abuse of government by injunction. This act violates the 
confidential relation of physician and patient, a right secured 
and jealously guarded by the statutes of nearly every State, by 
compelling a physician prescribing liquor as a remedy to pub- 
lish in a public record the ailment of his patient. 

This act totally upsets the practice and procedure of criminal 
trials which were intended to secure a fair, honest, and im- 
partial trial for the innocent man accused of crime by taking 
away the presumption of innocence which exists in behalf of 
every criminal and shifts the burden of proof by requiring a 
defendant under this act to prove his innocence. 

It has destroyed property without compensation and will con- 
tinue to destroy property without compensation and without a 
jury trial of the issues involved, and it further violates a con- 
stitutional protection by inflicting excessive fines and forfeit- 
ures. 

One of the most dangerous and subtle provisions of this act is 
its interference with the exercise of his religious duties by a 
minister or priest of those great religions which have existed for 
centuries and which have been the bulwark of civilization. It 
places in the hands of a governmental official the control of the 
sacramental use of wine, and a violation of any technical provi- 
sion of this act or of any State act, no matter how slight or no 
matter how lacking in criminal intent, can prevent such a priest 
or minister for the period of one year from exercising bis right 
to celebrate the divine services required by his conscience and 
by his church. 

Hence I must protest, even if in vain and in the knowledge 
that this act will probably become a law, so that the public may 
be informed as to the real and substantial danger and threats 
hidden under a cloak of reform. Those who have protested have 
met with the response that they do not desire to enforce the Con- 
stitution of this country, particularly this eighteenth amend- 
ment. They have been told that there must be“ teeth“ or“ hob- 
nails” put into this statute, and the word “ hobnails” is typical 
of the source from which this legislation comes. The people of 
this country generally are waking up to the sharp line drawn 
between the dwellers in the city and in the country, as evidenced 
not only in this prohibition act but in the pending repeal of the 
daylight-saving law. It is very evident that the rural districts 
of thi: land intend to use their majorities in State and Federal 
legislatures to inflict their moral code, likes and dislikes, and to 
extend their influences and domination over the dwellers in the 
cities. For their own selfish interests they demanded the repeal 
of the daylight-saving law, despite the tremendous saving in the 
health and wealth of the country generally, because to them it 
was inconyenient ; likewise they seem to take a malicious joy in 


inflicting this sumptuary prohibition legislation upon the great 
oe It preserves their cider and destroys the city workers’ 
T. 

I oppose and vote against this measure in the full confidence 
that I am representing the interests and wishes of my constit- 
uents, and, further, in the firm belief that before long this act 
and those responsible for it will meet with the full measure of 
condemnation of the people of the United States. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer 
an amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa 
by striking out, after the word “ things,” in line 10, the words 
“and from otherwise violating the provisions of this title.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment to the amendment of the gentleman from Iowa, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Curre of Michigan to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Bores: In line 10 of the amendment, after the word “ things,” 
8 ke. as the words “and from otherwise violating the provisions of 


Mr. BOIES. I accept this amendment. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman accept that amendment? 
Just a moment ago he said he would not. 

Mr. BOIES. Oh, the gentleman did not ask me to. 

e MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, is there any more 
e 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has expired on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I wanted to discuss a constitu- 
tional question, but if all time has expired I can not do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the: 
gentleman from Michigan to the amendment of the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The qustion now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Ion) there were—ayes 75, noes 44. : 

So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment at the desk, 
which I ask to have reported and acted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ganp]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: P. 


22, line 15, 
words “affidavits or otherwise” and F 


usert the words “ competent 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. VorsTEAD) there were—ayes 53, noes 69. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of line 20, on page 23, insert the following: 

“But so much of this section which follows the words ‘or any part 
thereof,’ shall not apply to any room or apartment which has not — 
used or employed as a saloon, hotel, boarding house, or store, or as an 
annex or appurtenance thereto, the intent hereof being that no room 
or apartment used and occupied exclusively for dwelling purposes by 
the occupant and his family shall be deemed to come under or within 
the purview of that part of this section which follows the words ‘or 
any part thereof.“ 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. 
pired—— 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I now desire to proffer a request for 
unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous con- 

t--— 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. If the Chair will kindly wait until I 
put my request—since the time has expired on the section, I 
ask unanimous consent, in view of the fact that this is very 
seriously offered, that I may proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, you will observe that this 
amendment is not intended in any wise to disturb the provisions 
of the section that precedes the words— 


And upon judgment of the court ordering such nuisance to be abated 
the court may order that the room, house, building, structure, etc., shall 
not be occupied or used for one year, but the court may in its discretion, 
permit it to be occupied if the owner, lessee, or occupant give bond 


And so forth. 


Chairman, if the time has ex- 
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So that tie right of injunction is by the amendment itself pre- 
served. I appeal to this body not to permit an injunction to 
issue a uinst some one whose room or apartment is occupied 
solely and exclusively by himself and his family, and where that 
dwelling is entirely dissociated from any saloon or hotel or 
boarding house or store, and to keep that dweller and his family 
from occupying such dwelling for a year unless he can furnish 
a bond for $1,000. Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has undertaken to report a bill under which it is possible 
for a man and his family to be, in addition to coming under the 
ban of injunction, driven from home and not allowed to return 
thereto for a year, unless he give security to pay all damages, 
fines, and costs, and not violate the law in any way again. In 
some cases, as, for instance, of the poor man, he could through 
such a drastic provision be rendered homeless and perhaps shel- 
terless. 

Now, I believe the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon], for 
whom we all have a great deal of respect and admiration, under 
general debate upon the bill treated of the vice that lies within 
this section of the bill. If you will carefully examine—and I 
appeal to the fairness of the other side—this provision and con- 
sider the danger that may result in driving men and their fam- 
ilies from their homes, a home that has always been regarded, 
and I trust so long as the American Republic shall endure will 
be regarded, as his castle, you will, I hope, adopt this amendment. 
It merely safeguards the home of a family. Observe that the 
amendment carefully provides that the dwelling so to be safe- 
guarded shall not be part of a saloon or hotel, or a boarding 
house, or an annex thereof. Under the bill as framed, the 
dweller, no matter whether rich or poor, high or humble, can be 
prevented from occupying that same home again unless he is 
fortunate enough to be able to secure a bond never again to vio- 
late the law on the premises and pay all penalties and costs. 
I regard that provision as vicious, as pernicious, and violative of 
the sanctity of the home. It constitutes an invasion of a man's 
dwelling and may operate disastrously upon many people who 
never intended to violate the provisions of this prohibition law. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I am not able to understand what the 
gentleman’s amendment says. I have been over it and I have 
read it two or three times and I can not make out what it 
means. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Does the gentleman desire it to be re- 
ported or wish an explanation from me? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I can not make sense out of it. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. If the gentleman will be good enough to 
look at page 23, in line 7, he will find that to the provision that 
follows the words “or any part thereof” my amendment is 
directed. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Page 23. lines 6 and 7? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Yes, sir; line 7. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In other words, if that goes in the rest 
of the section does not apply, and you take all the penalties 
out 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. No. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is all I can make out of the proposi- 
tion as I read it. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. If the gentleman will pardon me for a 
moment, I intend that a man and his family occupying solely 
and exclusively a room or an apartment as a dwelling, and that 
room or apartment in no wise is used as a hotel, store, or 
saloon, or connected therewith, that then such room or apart- 
ment shall not be deemed to come under the operations of this 
part of the section, which, on line 7, begins with the words 
“and upon the judgment of the court,“ and so forth. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That is not what the amendment says. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I ask that 
it be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from New York asks unanimous consent that 
the amendment be again reported. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOLDFOGLE]. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: s 

Amendment by Mr. RAKER: Page 22, lines 11 and 12, after the word 


“thereof” in line 11 on page 22, strike out the words “or by the 
commissioner or his deputies or assistants.” 
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Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 1. 
have two minutes to explain this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from California asks unani- 
ct consent that he may proceed two minutes. Is there objec- 

on ; 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question recurs 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. RAKER: Page 22, line 12, strike out the words 
“or assistants.” 

‘The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. In lines 11 and 12, page 22, strike out the following 
words, or his deputies or assistants.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Raker: Page 22, lines 11 and 12, after the word 
“commissioner” in line 11, strike out the words “or his deputies or 
assistants,” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 24. That when it appears in any criminal proceeding that any 
common nuisance as defined herein exists it shall be the duty of any 
officer authorized to enforce this act to proceed Pegg tos in a court 
of equity to abate such nuisance, and in case the defendant is ad- 
judged guilty in such criminal trial shall, unless reversed, be con- 
clusive evidence against such defendant of the facts adjudged therein 
as to the existence of the nuisance. For removing and selling the 
property in enforcing this act the officer shall be entitled to charge 
and receive the same fee as the sheriff of the county would receive 
for levying upon and selling property on execution, and for closing 
the premises and keeping them closed a reasonable sum shall be allowed 
by the court. 

Any violation of this title upon any leased 
occupant thereof shall, at the option of the 
of the lease. 


Mr. RAKER. I offer the following amendment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I offer an amendment, in line 25, page 
23, to strike out the words “in case” and insert the final 
conviction of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD: Page 23, line 25, 
the words “in case” and insert “the final conviction of.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. GARD. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. For a question. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman intend to supplement this 
by putting in the words “such fact” on the other line? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I intend to strike out the last three words 
of this line 25, the words “is adjudged guilty.” Then on the 
next page, line 1, strike out “criminal” and strike out “ unless 
reversed,” so that the language will read “and the final con- 
viction of the defendant in such trial will be.” I offer that as 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to modify the 
amendment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I desire to add that to it and modify it in 
that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. VOLSTEAD: Page 23, line 25, after the word 
“and,” strike out the words “in case” and insert the words “the 
final conviction of“; pass 23, line 25, strike out the words “is ad- 
judged guilty’; page 24, line 1, strike out the word “criminal,” and 
in the same line strike out the words “unless reversed,” so that as 
amended the lines will read: 

“Sec. 24. That when it appears in any criminal proceeding that 
any common nuisance as defined herein exists it shall be the duty of 
any officer authorized to enforce this act to proceed promptly in a 
court of equity to abate such nuisance, and the final conviction of the 
defendant in such trial shall be conclusive evidence against such 
dendan of the facts adjudged therein as to the existence of the 
nuisance.” 


Mr. GARD. Is the gentleman’s idea that if the defendant 
is found guilty of that, it makes it conclusive evidence? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This is in a criminal trial. He may be 
found guilty of an act 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman mean to say that every 
criminal proceeding is a basis of proceeding in equity to abate 
a nuisance? ~ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. 


remises by the lessee or 
essor, work a forfeiture 


strike out 
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Mr. GARD. That is what you say here. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. When in a criminal trial certain facts have 
been established, then those facts will be introduced for the 
purpose of showing a nuisance. They may not be sufficient 
themselves to establish a nuisance, but to the extent the facts 
were found and determined in the criminal action they would be 
admissible. 

Mr. GARD. I wish to respectfully suggest that I do not 
think the section has been properly perfected. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. BEE. I notice you use the expression in line 7, page 24, 
“and for closing the premises and keeping them closed a rea- 
sonable sum shall be allowed by the court.” Is that a reason- 
able sum fixed by the court to be paid to the sheriff for taking 
care of a man’s property during the time he is in contempt of 
court? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I presume so. 

Mr. BEE. And no amount fixed by the law? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. 

Mr. BEE. Then, if a man owns a piece of property worth 
$500, and he can not give a bond, and they close his house up, and 
he ean not rent it, he has got to go ahead and have the house 
sold in order to take care of the cost? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. He ought not to violate the law. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I will. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Under the language as amended the only 
proof that would be required in a case in equity would be a 
certified copy by the judge as to conviction? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. In a great many of the criminal cases 
you would not be able to establish it was a nuisance unless 
you brought a criminal action for maintaining a nuisance, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. T ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the time be extended for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘The question of making the evidence con- 
elusive in the trial in court by a legislative body—has the gen- 
tleman considered that? What does the gentleman think about 
the constitutionality of such a law? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not think there is any question about 
that. This would be a civil action between the same parties as 
in the criminal action. The criminal action would require not 
only a prima facie case, but proof beyond a reasonable doubt. 
The defendant can not complain because the facts necessarily 
found to sustain the judgment are used as evidence in the civil 
suit; as to those he has had his day in court. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The question I want to ask is this: Does 
the chairman of the committee think that Congress has the 
power—— 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have no doubt about 1 

Mr. McKEOWN. To say to the court that certain evidence 
shall be conclusive in the case? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; without doubt. 

Mr. WINGO. If it is a judgment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. A final judgment? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; a final judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota a question. 

o 77857 CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
0. 

Mr. GARD. I desire to ask the gentleman from Minnesota a 
question in order that we might have a correct understanding 
of this matter. But first I ask that the Clerk report this amend- 
ment as it now exists. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD : 23, line 25, strike out the 
J.... gO ge UE A 
line 1, ooo Strike aut the ae 
“unless revi ersed,” so that as amended the section 8 read 

“ See. 24. That when ita in aay criminal n ng that any 
common nuisance as defin erein exists it shall the duty of any 
officer authorized to enforce this act to proceed promptly in a court of 
equity to abate such nuisance, and the final conviction of the defendant 
in such trial shall be conclusive evidence against such defendant of the 
facts adjudged therein as to the existence of the nuisance.” 

Mr. GARD. The language that I desire to call to the atten- 
tion of the chairman and members of the committee is this: Here 
is language which purports to try a man in a eriminal case and 
then transfer an action to abate a nuisance to a court of equity, 


and in the court of equity you provide that a conviction In a 
criminal case shall be conclusive evidence against the defendant 
of the facts adjudged therein as to the existence of the nuisance. 

In other words, in an equity case you establish here by positive 
legislation the fact that the conviction is conclusive evidence 
against the defendant, no matter what other evidence he may 
have in a court of equity, no matter what he may bring in to 
throw light in the court of equity on something that was not 
disclosed in the criminal case. Suppose new evidence develops. 
Suppose opportunity was denied in the eriminal ease for the mau 
to produce witnesses, and he has witnesses in the court of equity. 
Still, under this act you say that although he may have new 
evidence, although he may have new witnesses, although he may 
be able to disprove the truth of the charge on which he was 
convicted, still because of the fact that he was convicted you 
make it conclusive in the court of equity. I go so far with the 
gentleman to say that this conviction may be evidence, but to say 
that it is conclusive evidence in a court of equity is to at once 
bar the door to any and all evidence that a man might submit 
in a court of equity. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will recall that the verdict 
in court on that proceeding was before a jury, and in the absence 
of a jury trial the gentleman would not object to an equity 
judge following the evidence given in the jury trial? 

Mr. GARD. I know that every man charged with erime or 
with the commission of a felony is entitled to a trial by jury. 
What I do object to is the use of this word “conclusive” in a 
court of equity, because it throws aside all other evidence, and 
when you find one proposition there is no opportunity for sub- 
gaa oy anything else to the court of equity. 

he CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
ecu 


Mr. GARD. Therefore I move to amend by striking out the 
word “conclusive ” and inserting the word “ presumptive.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment to the amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 24, line 1, strike out the word “ con- 
clusive and insert the word“ presumptive.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I want to say just a word 
or two on this amendment. It does not seem to me that there 
is any good reason why the defendant should not be bound by 
the trial in the criminal ease as to the facts established in that 
case. It is only the facts that have been adjudged that are 
declared to be conclusive. Some of my good friends who have 
been so anxious for jury trials now apparently want to go. 
back on a jury trial. In the criminal case he has a jury trial, 
he has the presumption of innocence in his favor, and the Gov- 
ernment must prove him guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. 
After he has had all those safeguards gentlemen still object to 
having the judgment called conclusive as to the faets found— 
strange 


Mr. GARD. If a man is finally convicted, and that fact is 
shown in the court of equity, is not that under this law con- 
elusive of the existence of the nuisance? 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Oh, no; it is conclusive of the facts ad- 
judged against him. 

Mr. GARD. You say in your bill that it is conclusive of the 
existence of a nuisance. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It is conclusive in an action relating to 
nuisances, but it is only conclusive of the facts that have been 
adjudged. We could not go beyond that. It can only be evi- 
dence of the facts actually adjudged. 

I move that all debate on this amendment and amendments 
thereto be now closed. 

Mr. RAKER. I should like to be heard. 
portunity to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
all debate on this amendment and amendments thereto be now 
closed. 

Mr. RAKER. I never saw anything like it in my life. It is 
the most absurd proposition ever presented 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
all debate on this amendment and amendments thereto be now 


I have had no op- 


closed. 

Mr. IGOE. I move to amend, that debate be closed fa 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves as an 
amendment that the debate close in 10 minutes. The question is 
on the amendment. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- to imprison: and fine, or to impose imprisonment penalty, or 


tleman from Minnesota that debate be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. í 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]— 

Mr. GARD. No; the question comes on my amendment to 
strike out “ conclusive ” and insert presumptive.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is correct. The question is 
on the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gard] to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Gard) there were—ayes 46, noes 56. 

Mr. GARD. I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. Garp 
and Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported -ayes 
56, noes 70. 

Accordingly the amendment of Mr. Garp was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentieman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER. I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Raker: After the word “nuisance,” in * 25, 
page 23, strike out the comma and the rest of the line, and all of lines 

and 2, on page 24, down to and including the word “ nuisance,” in 
line 3 on page 24. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota objects, 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raxer]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 25. That any person violating the terms of the injunction as 
provided for in this title shall be punished for oer by a ane of 
not more than $1,000, and by nee of not less than 30 days 


nor more than one year; and the court have the power to enforce 
pa injunction by such measures and means as in the 


the judgment of the 
urt may be necessary. 
Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment by the au- 
thority of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 24, line 15, strike out the word “and” and insert the word 
or,“ 85 and in line 17, after the word " year,” insert the words or 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, it is true that at a meeting 
of the Judiciary Committee as it was then constituted there 
was an authorization 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, have I not the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offered the amendment 
and the Chair was putting the question when the gentleman 
from Minnesota arose. 

Mr. GARD. I wish to modify the amendment first by strik- 
ing out of line 16 the words “ not less than 80 days.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
modify his amendment. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the modified amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 r rate 5 
tho words’ “less than 30 days not,” and In line 47, after the word 
“year,” insert the words “or both.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, this provision was authorized by 
jthe Committee on the Judiciary, and because there was a reser- 
vation on the part of the chairman, I believe I stated a moment 
ago that this amendment was an amendment offered by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I state it again, and say that it 
was the policy of the Committee on the Judiciary, in determining 
what should be the penalty provided, that there should be no 
‘minimum penalty and no immediate association of fine and 
\imprisonment. 

Gentlemen of the committee, I say that this provides a 
\punishment Tor contempt of a fine of not more than $1,000 
and by imprisonment not less than 30 days nor more than 1 
lyear. It was thought that it was the best policy in legislation 
by the Committee on the Judiciary that there should be a 
Separation, and that it should be permitted, at the discretion 
of the court, under proper showing of the circumstances, either 


in a drastic and particular case to impose both fine and im- 
prisonment, This was determined to be the policy of the com- 
mittee, after we had considered the bill for some time, and it 
is in that sense that I now offer it to the members of this com- 
mittee as the deliberate judgment of the members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, this is not the deliberate 
judgment of the whole Judiciary Committee. The bill was re- 
ported with minimum penalties in it. We did have a meeting 
to consider some amendments to the bill, and the members that 
were present adopted this amendment. When we reported this 
bill we put this minimum penalty in it, and we put it in in a 
number of other places, as will be observed by reading the bill. 

Mr. IGOE. Then I understand the gentleman to say that be- 
cause it was not in the bill as reported it was not the deliber- 
ate judgment of the committee. If you follow that ont, every 
amendment that the gentleman has offered is not the deliberate 
judgment of the committee. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The bill as printed was the bill reported. 
We had a meeting subsequently and we were not able to get a 
full attendance of the committee, and at that time there was an 
authorization to strike this out. I served notice on the mem- 
bership of the committee at that time that I would not consent 
to it, but would oppose it on the floor. 

Mr. IGOE. The gentleman thinks the bill is his bill, his 
private property, and resents any suggestion to change it in the 
least : 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Here is the situation. This injunction does 
not proceed against a single act. It proceeds against the man 
who deliberately violates the-law by maintaining a saloon, and 
to say that a court ought not to impose a sentence of 30 days 
for a deliberate violation of the law is to make of enforcement a 
farce. We have had the experience in my State and you have 
had it in every State that when you put no minimum penalty in 


these cases there will be places where the law will never be 


enforced. There is a necessity for having the minimum penalty, 
and this penalty is very small. It does not compare with mini- 
mum penalties that you find in many statutes. I asked that 
the committse take the deliberate judgment of the Judiciary 
Committee when they were all there. It was eliminated when 
only a few were present. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired on the amendment. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The chairman of the committee pursues the same policy 
that he has pursued in the committee. If am not going to dis- 
cuss what took place in the committee, but he has brought 
the question up. There has been a feeling on the part of the 
ehairman of the committee that anybody who suggests an 
amendment to this bill should not have it considered. As far 
as the deliberate judgment of the committee is concerned, at 
the very meeting when this amendment was agreed to some 
of the amendments that the gentleman offered here on the 
floor since the bill was brought in were agreed to. It is 
strange that there could be a very calm, deliberate judgment 
on the part of the Judiciary Committee as to the things that he 
stands for, but that the judgment of the committee when: he is 


| overruled is not calm or deliberate. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question. 

Mr. IGOE. Yes. ¥ 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not a fact that the other amendments 
which have been offered by the chairman were agreed to by 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman may not discuss what took place in the meetings 
of the committee. I was not at the meeting, and I hate to 
hear what happened. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask 
the chairman of the committee what is the meaning of the lan- 
guage in lines 17, 18 and 19. It is first provided that anybody 
violating the terms of the injunction shall be punished for con- 
tempt by fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment of 
not less than 30 days. That is all right. Anybody who violates 
an order of the court ought to be dealt with severely, but the 
bill goes further, and provides that the court shall have the 
power to enforce such injunction by such measures and means 
as in the Judgment of the court may be necessary. 

What power does that give to the court? I never saw a pro- 
vision like that in any statute of any State, or of the Nation. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I was not responsible for it personally, but 
we have some provisions in here to which it might apply, as, for 
instance, the giving of a bond. 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But there is no limit to the 
power that this language would give a judge— 
by such measures and means— 
not such as the law has already empowered the judge to use, 
but— 
as in the judgment of the court may be necessary. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Personally, I am not very enthusiastic 
about the language. I do not claim much for it. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I think if you say that the 
court shall have power to enforce such injunction, that is as far 
as it is necessary to go. That language would give him all the 
power that is provided by the general law. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think so. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then I move to strike out the 
language— 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire first to have the amend- 
ment disposed of that is at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garp) there were—ayes 38, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment 1 Garp: Page 24, line 17, after the word “ court” 
strike out the balance of the section and insert: “ May try the ac- 
cused or, upon demand of the accused, the trial may be by jury, 
in which latter event the court may impanel a jury from the jurors 
then in attendance on the court, or a judge thereof in chambers may 
cause a sufficient number of jurors to be selected and eines, as 
rovided by law, to attend at the time and place of trial, at which 
ime a jury shall be selected and impaneled as upon a trial for mis- 
demeanor, and such trial shall conform as near as may be to the 
prenges in criminal cases prosecuted by indictment or upon informa- 
tion,” 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is not germane to the section. This does not deal 
with the trial. It simply provides for a penalty. The section 
that dealt with that has been passed. That is section 23. This 
deals only with the enforcement of the penalty. It does not 
provide anything about the trial at all. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is absolutely 
germane, We have here in section 25, page 24, this very re- 
markable language, and I desire to ask, if I may, some calm con- 
sideration of the members of this committee to this language: 

And the court shall have the power to enforce such injunction by 
such measures and means as in the judgment of the court may be 
necessary. 

If there ever has been an extension beyond anything which 
the law ever recognized this is an attempt to do it. When the 
gentleman from Virginia. [Mr. SAUNDERS] asked the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary what this means he said he 
does not know, that he himself is not individually responsible 
for it. It is apparent to anyone that there never should be con- 
ferred upon anyone the power to force its injunction by such 
measures and means as the judgment of the court might deem 
necessary. You are harking back to the days when a judge 
could say you could take a man out and cut his head off because 
of a yiolation of some technical injunction. You are conferring 
upon the most arbitrary man on the bench of a United States 
court the privilege of exerting his own will no matter how 
illegal, unlawful, arbitrary, and intolerant it may be. It can 
not be thought to mean anything in a legal sense except an ab- 
solute extension of the power of a judge to the degree which no 
court since the English language was invented has ever had, 
In the palmy days of the headsmen no court had the right to en- 
force an injunction by such measures and means as he might 
deem necessary. 

Therefore, in discussing the point of order, Mr. Chairman, I 
contend, first, that by striking out this language it makes it in 
order. Then the insertion of that which was provided by the 
sane and calm and deliberate judgment of this Congress of 
the United States, which said that the power of the judiciary 
should not encroach upon the rights of the individual. That in 
labor cases and cases under the antitrust legislation, where there 
was an inclination even that courts were extending their own 
powers beyond the extent of the law, it was the deliberate judg- 
ment of this Congress that the powers of those courts should be 
stayed, and it pfovided that a man charged with a contempt by 
a court should be entitled upon his demand to a trial by jury. 
This is the modern development of all litigation, and it is the 
development of law, which is the science of reason and of fair- 
ness; and, therefore, Mr. Chairman, by reason of the fact that 
part of the amendment is in order, because it provides for a 
method of trial, a method of enforcing the injunction, I submit 
to the Chair that the entire amendment as proposed by me is 
in order. 
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The jury provision is one which is sacred to labor everywhere, 
and every laboring man will resent the denial to him or any 
other man of the right to trial by jury in an action for contempt 
of an injunction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Section 25 
of the bill provides for a penalty. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] provides for a method of 
trial. It has been repeatedly held that where a provision in 
the bill provides for a penalty, it is not in order to offer an 
amendment simply providing for a method by which that penalty 
may be inflicted. 

Mr. IGOE. Has the Chair considered the fact that the pun- 
ishment here is for contempt, and that the amendment is for 
the finding of whether the defendant is guilty of that contempt 
or not? It is not merely a question of the sentence. The in- 
junction is in another paragraph, and the violation of the in- 
junction is construed here, and that is all that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio seeks to give. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would make it all the more out of 
order, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SABATH. Will the Chair bear with me for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has ruled. 

Mr. GARD. What was the ruling of the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustained the point of order. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio appeals from the 
decision of the Chair. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the decision of the committee? 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Upon a division (demanded by Mr. Garp) there were—ayes 
72, noes 31. . 

Mr. GARD. I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman demands tellers. Twenty- 
one gentlemen have arisen, a sufficient number, and tellers are 
ordered. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VoLsSTEAD] and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] will take their places as 
tellers. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes $83, 
noes 27. 

So the decision of the Chair stood as the judgment of the 
committee. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers another 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. GARD. I move to strike out the semicolon in line 17 
on page 24 and insert a period, and strike out the balance of 
the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment., 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 24, line 17, after the word “ year,” 
strike out the semicolon, insert a period, and strike out the balance 
of the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio by strik- 
ing out the words in line 18, “by such measures and means as 
in the judgment of the court may be necessary.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amendment to the amendment, offered by Mr. Saunpers of Virginia: 
Pa 24, line 18, after the word “injunction,” strike out the re- 
mainder of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I think that is a more satisfac- 
tory amendment than mine, and I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw his amendment. Isthereobjection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will read. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, where does that leave the 
amendment just adopted, being an amendment to the amendment 
that was just withdrawn? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. As I understand the situation 
the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio has been with- 
drawn. My amendment is to strike out the language beginning 
in line 18 and ending in line 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is any question as to the adoption 
of that amendment, the Chair will put it. 
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Mr. RAGSDALE. Has not the amendment been withdrawn? 
The gentleman from Virginia offered his amendment as an 
amendment to the amendment, and the amendment was with- 
drawn. Why should they not withdraw it all? ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put the question as to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Virginia as standing 
Alone. The question is on the adoption of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


such liquor or 
2 as provided ft Title of public law No. 24 "of the rant may 
Congress, 9 June 15, 1917, and such liquor and other p: 

Seized shall ject to such disposition as the court may make thereo: 
ji it is found that sueh liquor er property was so unlawfully held or 
sessed, or had been so unla nlawfully used, the — and all pro 

designed for the unlawful 1 of li be destro; 
reno the other property forfeited to the Unit States and of 
jin the manner provided for in section 27 in case of vehicles * 
Intoxleating 7 is being transported con to law. No search 


8 5 issue to search any pe dwel occupied as such 
unless it is in part used for some purpose such as a store, 
op, saloon, restaurant, hotel, or bo: house. The pro seized 


‘on any warrant shall not be taken from 
‘any writ of replevin or other like process. 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas, Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, Mr. 
‘BARKLEY, and Mr. VOLSTEAD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsreap]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I offer to amend line 1, page 25, by, after 
the word “liquor,” inserting the containers thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. VoLSTEAD: Page 25, line 1, after the word 
“liquor” insert “the containers thereof.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, can not we agree on time, 
so far as this is concerned? 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I desire to 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota has the 
floor. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want to move to strike out 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, FN perfecting amendment will be in order, 
‘of course. 

' Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I want to agree as to 
time. I move that all debate on this section be closed in 20 
minutes. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order there 
has been no debate on the section. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point 
that there has been debate on the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota has the 
‘floor. If the gentleman yields the floor, the Chair will recog- 
‘nize the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I have an amendment, I will 
say to the gentleman from Minnesota, and I would like five 
‘minutes of that time. I think the gentleman would accept the 
‘amendment, too. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have an amendment I desire to offer. I 
do not want over four minutes. 

Nr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to close debate on this section and all amendments thereto in 
20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
zunanimous consent to close debate on this section and all 
‘amendments thereto in 20 minutes. 

Mr. CURRY of California. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to know whether we are under gen- 
eral debate or under the five-minute rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate will be under the five-minute 
rule. 

Mr. CURRY of California. I object. 

_ Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is it not the customary prac- 
tice when reading a bill under the five-minute rule to have 
‘amendments and motions submitted before there is any agree- 
ment as to time of debate? What are we going to debate? I 
want to make a motion to strike out the paragraph. That would 
be debatable. Other Members may want to amend the para- 


e officer seizing same on 
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graph, and that would be debatable. Before a motion or an 
amendment is offered, gentlemen want to make an agreement 
as to the limitation of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have an amendment to strike 
out paragraph 26. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Moors of Pennsylvania offers an amendment-to strike out all of 
section 26. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, a moment ago the Chair held 
that it was not in order to move to close debate on the ground 
that there had been no debate on the section. I desire to call the 
attention of the Chair to the fact that the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD] offered an amendment, and it was de- 
bated and agreed to. There has been debate on this section, so 
that the motion to close debate would have been in order, and is 
in order now. 

Mr. WALSH. It would have been in order if there had been 
five minutes of debate. If the gentleman will examine the rule, 
he will see that that is so. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the point had been made at the time, it 
would have been ruled on by the Chair. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, this section 
has been called the “search and seizure” section of the bill. 
It involves the virtual or the practical-confiscation of that which 
has heretofore been regarded as property and will be property 
until this bill shall have been passed. I am making the motion 
to strike it out in order that the issue may be joined and 
that those who desire to vote for the “search and seizure” 
clause may do so, and those who desire to vote against it may 
have the opportunity to vote against it. 

I have no special argument to make on the subject. Every 
one here is familiar with the facts and with the arguments, 
and it seems to me unless some other gentlemen want to be 
heard on the question that we might as well come to a vote on it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. How does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
stand on the search and seizure of gambling paraphernalia held 
in violation of the law? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If such paraphernalia were 
held in violation of the law, I would stand for search and seizure. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why should the gentieman make a distinc- 
tion between gambling paraphernalia and the things forbidden 
to be held by this law? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman is evidently 
attempting to put this law into effect before it is passed. 
{Laughter.] The gentleman is proceeding with undue haste. 
What it is proposed to seize here is property, and is property, 
I believe, even in the State of Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. And gambling paraphernalia used to be 
property in the State of Texas. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So long as the gentleman 
wants to debate this question, I will say that after this law is 
passed it may be that security of this property will be main- 
tained even in the State of Texas, and the Government may be 
put to a great expense to capture and seize property held down 
there in violation of law. I am merely suggesting that it 
might be well to secure property until the time when the law 
shall declare that there is no right of property. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. I want to ask the gentleman to explain to the 
committee the meaning of line 13, “ The property seized on any 
warrant shall not be taken from the officer seizing the same 
on any writ of replevin or other like process.” Can the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania tell us whether in all the history of 
the English-speaking people in jurisprudence he ever heard of 
the denial of the right of replevin to the owner of property? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think there is a good deal 
in what the gentleman says. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Does the gentleman imagine that he ought 
to-return it if it is liquor or material used in making liquor 
itlegally—to turn it over on a replevin? 

Mr. BEE. It is more than the mere taking of a bottle of 
beer from somebody. It is a matter of fundamental law. 

Mr. SABATH. ‘The truth is that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota can not see further than the particular object he may 
have in his mind's eye. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The point is that there is a 
vast amount of property in this country that has not yet been 
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condemned. If this bill passes, it will be the duty of the 
officers to seize and destroy that property, except in certain 
cases. It seems to me that we might at least give the owner 
of that property this one chance and strike out this section 
from the bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to close debate in 15 
minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out, in line 11, page 25, the words “ unless it is in part” and to 
substitute therefor the words “ except such part as may be.” 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That should be offered as an 
amendment to the amendment, should it not? There is a motion 
pending to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understand that, but this is a 
perfecting amendment. 

Mr. SMALL. Let us have the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. SAUNDERS of aens: Page 25, line 11, strike out 
the words “ unless it is in part ” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“except such part as may be.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, throughout this 
act we seek to preserve the sanctity of the home, and under 
this section a home as such can not be searched; but if a 
man conducts some business in his home, if for instance in a 
single room he chooses to run a greengrocer’s business, or a 
tailor’s shop, or some other like enterprise, then under this 
section the whole building can be searched. This right of 
search under the state of facts suggested, is clearly and 
plainly given. I do not think that is what many Members 
would care to do. I do not think that is what the com- 
mittee would care to do. The effect of the words which I 
propose as an amendment is that if it is ascertained that a 
portion of the dwelling is being used contrary to the law, search 
may be made of that portion, but not of the other portion of 
the dwelling which is actually in use as a residence. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GoLDFoGLE] pointed out to-day, 
I think it was, very clearly and forcibly the great disparity 
that this would establish between the situation of the man of 
means, and the man of small resources in a great many homes 
in the large cities, where many owners of buildings are com- 
pelled to use them both for family and business purposes, 
The amendment I suggest is intended to prevent this disparity 
while at the same time giving full power to the authorities to 
deal with lawbreakers, and to search that portion of the build- 
ing which is being used for improper and illegal purposes, in 
violation of the constitutional amendment and of this act. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Maine. 

Mr. HERSEY. Take a case where a man has his store or his 
shop in one part of the building, and he has been using the 
shop or store part for illegally selling intoxicating liquors. He 
is about to be searched. He removes the liquor which he 
has for unlawful purposes into the dwelling house and allows 
the officers to search only the store or the shop. They search 
and find nothing. Under the gentleman's amendment they 
can not go back into the dwelling house and get the stuff. The 
officers leave the house. He moves his stock of unlawful liquor 
out of the private dwelling into the other part of the building 
and goes on doing business, It would make the law a failure. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Not at all. I admit that the 
gentleman suggests a possibility, but that possibility of abuse 
is not to be set against the great principle that we have in mind 
here, namely, to preserve the home inviolate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Take such a case as that mentioned by the 
gentleman from Maine. There have been many such instances, 
where the liquor has been kept in the house and carried through 
a door into the store for sale. Time and again cases have oc- 
curred where the bulk of the liquor has been kept in the house. 
Now, the gentleman does not want to prevent that kind of a 
ease from being reached under this law? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I wish to have that portion of 
the dwelling searched which is being illegally used—that is, 
that portion where the actual violation of law is in progress; 
but having in mind all that has been said about the sanctity 
of the home, I desire to see that sanctity preserved. I do not 
believe that the possibilities of abuse suggested by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Branton] and the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Hersey] are so great that this law will break down, by 
reason of the escape of a few offenders should my amendment 
be adopted. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the law at present a private dwelling 
may be searched for the purpose of ascertaining whether there 
may be counterfeit money or stolen property contained therein. 
That is not regarded as an invasion of the rights of the home. 
Now, does the gentleman think that where a man keeps liquor 
in his private dwelling for the purpose of selling it unlawfully 
his home should be entitled to any more protection than the 
home of the man who has stolen property or counterfeit money 
or other contraband property in it? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But the gentleman suggests a 
case in which the home may be searched without reservation. 
This section undertakes to preserve the sanctity of the home 
in general against searches for spirits, because it expressly - 
says that no private dwelling shall be searched, Thereby the 
law makes a distinction between the case of liquor in the home, 
and of counterfeit money in the home. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I propose to offer an amendment which 
makes it possible to search a private dwelling if it is being 
used for the illegal sale of liquor. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I think that amendment will 
show how far we are going, and how fast we are traveling. 
We are going fast and far, but there must be some stopping 
point, unless we propose to make this law.so offensive in the 
eyes of the home-loving people of this country, that the authori- 
ties will be unable to enforce it. 

Mr. BLANTON. We will not be dealing with honorable gen- 
tlemen, but with infamous bootleggers. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. How does the gentleman cant 
that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Because I have had experience with them 
for 20 years. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. You must have in mind that 
many of your searches will reveal liquor neither in the shop, or 
store, or in the home proper. You can not say in advance that 
every man undertaken to be searched, is an infamous bootlegger. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that 
I desire to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are two amendments pending, and 
the question is first on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Saunpers] to perfect the section. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Saunpers of Virginia) there were 64 ayes and 59 noes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
VoLSTEAD and Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 70 ayes and 73 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 25, line 11, after the word “such,” insert the following : 
hae Sepai it is being used for the unlawful sale of intoxicating liquor or. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, the object of the amendment 
is to make it possible to issue a search warrant against a pri- 
vate dwelling not occupied as or connected with a store, saloon, 
restaurant, boarding house, or hotel, where liquor is being 
unlawfully sold in a dwelling house. 

Under the language of the bill as it is framed a man may sell 
any quantity of liquor in his dwelling house and yet, unless it 
is attached to or connected with a store, saloon, restaurant, 
boarding house, or hotel, you can not search it. You can not 
get a search warrant against it. Under the law at present if 
a man has stolen property in a dwelling house you have a right 
to a search warrant, or if he has counterfeit money or gam- 
bling paraphernalia you can search the dwelling and it is not 
regarded as an invasion of the sanctity of the home. I do not 
see why, if a man is deliberately using a dwelling house for 
the unlawful sale of intoxicating liquors, there is any question 
of the invasion of the sanctity of a home in making the search. 

Mr. ELSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Les. 

Mr. ELSTON. The search warrant may be directed against 
more than intoxicating liquors; it may be directed against inno- 
cent property. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it can not. 

Mr. ELSTON. I understand nothing is said, but the search 
warrant is directed against any property designed to manufac- 
ture liquor, and that may be innocent property. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; there is no danger of innocent property 
suffering. The thing I am trying to do is, if some bootlegger 
stores liquor in his dwelling house and uses it not only for a 
dwelling but a place where you may go and purchase liquor, hav- 
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ing violated the sanctity of his own home, that we may have 
some law to search it. [Applause.] He has no right to plead 
the sanctity of his home against the law if he has no regard for 
its sanctity himself. 

Mr. ELSTON. If the man—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can not yield further. 

Mr. ELSTON. Well, I will take the opportunity to look into 
it, because I think it ought to be explained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the gentleman will make his question 
brief, I will yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. Line 21, page 24, provides that a search war- 
rant can be directed to any property designed for the manufac- 
ture of liquor. Suppose there should be a box of grapes or a box 
of apples or several boxes of apples 

Mr. BARKLEY. Boxes of apples and grapes may not be said 
to be“ designed“ for the manufacture of liquor. 

Mr. ELSTON. That is property and can come under this 
definition. 

Mr. BARKLEY, If a man had a distillery or a barroom or a 
ease of whisky or a dozen cases of whisky, that would be prop- 
erty coming under the terms of the search warrant. It certainly 
seems to me that we ought not to lose our heads over the sanctity 
of the dwelling house, where you can search them for any other 
violations of the law, and yet not provide a warrant where a 
dwelling house is to be used and where men resort for the unlaw- 
ful sale and purchase of liquor. I hope this amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, this question of a search 
warrant has been used as a bugaboo in the discussion of this 
bill. Everybody has held up their hands in holy horror because 
of this provision. Nobody appears to have even taken the pains 
to read it or give any reason for their views. If you take this 
bill and read it you will find that it provides the most innocuous 
remedy that ever was submitted under the name of a search 
warrant. The only thing that can be taken is the liquor and 
the instrumentalities for making the liquor. You can not do 
anything else, except that I have offered an amendment that 
permits you to take containers—the bottles and barrels—in 
which the liquor is contained. You can not take anything else 
under this proposed writ. This writ is issued under the strictest 
regulations that you can imagine. The power to issue this writ 
is under the espionage act. We purposely took out of the 
search-warrant provision of that act, except as against persons 
who might be disloyal, every tooth that we could, because we 
were opposed to the granting of any broad general power to 
search anybody, except they were disloyal. If anybody gets a 
warrant not in good faith, he is subject to severe punishment. 
It the officer executing it exceeds the power given in the war- 
rant, he can also be punished. In every way it is sought to be 
guarded. No justice of the peace can issue it. No one but a 
court of record or a United States commissioner can grant one. 

In every State I believe you can get a search warrant from a 
justice of the peace, and can get it by simply swearing to a 
complaint. You can not get anything of that kind under this 
bill. You have got to go before a court and subject yourself to an 
examination before a judge or the commissioner will give you 
a search warrant. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There are any number of statutes that 
allow you to search without a warrant at all in case of liquor 
law violations. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
man yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I understood the gentleman to 
say that only the property that was used in connection with the 
whisky would be taken. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Only the whisky or the liquor, and their 
containers, and property designed for the manufacture of liquor 
unlawfully. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But the entire balance of that 
property is forfeited under this section. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, no. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. That is what it says. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is no other property that you can 
take. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It says: 

The liquor and all property designed for the unlawful manufacture of 
liquor shall be destroyed. 

That covers everything in relation to the manufacture of 
liquor, the container of the liquor, and the other property shall 
be forfeited to the United States. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The trouble with that is that no other 
property is authorized to be taken. The reason why the lan- 
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guage referred to is in the bill is because there was a provision 
in the first part of it authorizing other property to be taken; 
that has been cut out, and as the bill now reads you have no 
power to take any property except liquor or property designed 
for the manufacture of liquor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. All time has expired. 

ah BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wor 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for debate was limited on this 
section and all amendments thereto, and that time has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not in order to move to strike out the 
last word? 

The CHAIRMAN, Not when the time has been fixed by the 
committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it in order to move to strike out the 
paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to strike out the section is 
already pending. A motion to perfect it is first in order. 

Mr, BLANTON, Is it in order to strike it out at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has already stated that there is 
a motion now pending to strike out the section, and that amend- 
ment is no longer debatable. Debate upon this section and 
all amendments thereto has been exhausted by order of the 
committee. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Texas may proceed for 
10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KINCHELOE and other Members. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair said he was in doubt. 

The committee divided and there were—ayes 71, noes 51. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAGO. Tellers! 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bee: Page 25, line 13, strike out all of 
line 13 after the word “house” and all of lines 14 and 15. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 7 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. For the purpose of offering an 
amendment. And that is, beginning in line 6, after the word 
“ destroyed,” my amendment is to put a period after the word 
“destroyed” and then the language “and the other property 
forfeited to the United States and disposed of in the manner 
provided for in section 27 in case of vehicles in which intoxicat- 
ing liquor is being transported contrary to law,“ I move to 
strike out because if it stays in it forfeits the whole dwelling 
house, there is no question about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Amendment offered by Mr. SAUNDERS : Page 25, line 6, after the word 
“ destroyed,” insert a period and strike out the balance of the sentence 
down to and including the word “law.” 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, that amendment 
is accepted by the chairman of the committee, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Srnoxd of Kansas: Section 26, page 25, line 11, 
after the word “ unless,” insert “the owner or occupant thereof has 
been convicted of selling intoxicating liquors or,“ so that the sentence 
will read, “ No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwell- 
ing occupied as such, unless the owner or occupant thereof has been 
guilty of selling intoxicating liquor or it is in part used for some 
business purpose, such as store, shop, saloon, restaurant, hotel, or 
boarding house.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. BLANTON. What becomes of the Barkley amendment if 
this is adopted? The Barkley amendment was inserted after 
the word “unless.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that is not a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I ask to withdraw 
my amendment, in view of the fact that the Barkley amend- 
ment was adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman ‘objects. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentleman m Kansas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] to 
strike out the section. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer 
as a separate section, to be headed “ Section 26%,” the follow- 
ing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: Add, at the end of 
section 26—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No, the amendment is offered 
as a separate section, 264. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert a new section: 

“Seo, 263. Any State officer having power to make arrests for violat- 
ing the laws of the United States under section 1014 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States shall have power to issue search warrants 
under the power granted in title 2 mentioned herein.“ 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I wish to discuss this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon this section was fixed at 15 
minutes, 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. But this is a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is offered as an amendment. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. No; it is not offered as an 
amendment, it is offered as a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then it is not in order at all, it must be 
offered as an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is perfectly competent to 
offer an amendment to the bill in the shape of a new section, if 
it is germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. But it can not be offered 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. It is an amendment to the 
bill as a whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate has been closed on section 26; 
and the Chair has already held in a previous ruling that an 
amendment offered as a new section was an amendment to 
the previous section, and where debate has been exhausted upon 
that section debate was also exhausted on the amendment 
offered as a new section. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I do not desire to challenge 
the ruling of the Chair; but is this the ruling of the Chair, that 
a Member can not offer an independent section to the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not the ruling. It can be offered 
as an amendment to the section that has been read. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I am not offering it as an 
amendment but as an independent section. Is it the ruling of 
the Sree that I can not offer it as an independent section to 
‘the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not the ruling of the Chair, 
When the debate has been closed on the section it can not be 
again opened by offering an amendment as a new section. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. If debate is closed on a section 
and all amendments thereto, that actlon does not apply any 
further than the limits of the motion to close debate and is 
applicable only to the section and amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. Even though it is a new section 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Suppose I had waited until the 
end of the bill, and offered this matter then, would it be argued 
that it would relate back to some previous section of the bill on 
which debate had been closed, and on that ground would be held 
to be not debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
to offer the section at the end of section 20, which is the last 
section. , 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia, I will do that. 
to me an independent section 


But it seems 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Virginia. : Ñ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 27. That when the commissioner, his assistants, 1 tors, or 
any officer of the law shall discover any person in the act of trans- 
Porting, in violation of the law, intoxicating liquors in any wagon, 

uggy, automobile, water or air craft, or other vehicle, it shall be his 
duty to seize any and all intoxicating liquors found therein being trans- 
ported contrary to law. Whenever intoxicating liquors transported or 
possessed illegally shall be seized by an officer he shall take 
of the vehicle and team or automobile, boat, air or water ¢ or an 
other conveyance, and shall arrest any person in charge thereof. Su 
officers shall at once proceed against the person arrested under the peo 
visions of title any court having competent jurisdiction. e 
court upon conviction shall order the liquor destroyed, and unless 
cause to the contrary is shown by the owner, such as ignorance of the 
purpose for which his team, vehicle, water or air craft, or automobile 
was being used, order a sale by public auction of the pro seized, 
and the officer ma the sale, after deducting the 5 agen of keeping 
the property, the fee for the seizure, and the cost of the sale, shall pay 

e proceeds into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous 

. If, however, no one shall be found claiming the team 
vehicle, water or air craft, or automobile, the taking of the same shal 
be advertised in some 88 published in the city or county, or 
there be no r ublished in such city or county, in a newspaper 
having circulation in the county, once a week for two weeks and by 
handbills d in three public places near the place of seizure, and 
if no claimant shall appear within 10 days after the last publication 
of the advertisement, the property shall be sold and the proceeds after 
deducting the expenses and costs and advertising shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, 


Mr. VENABLE and Mr, LANKFORD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANK- 
FORD] is recognized. h 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANKFORD, of Georgia: Page 26, line 11, 
after the word “ pare, insert all liens, according to their prioritie: 
which are established by intervention or otherwise at said hearing or i 
other 5 brought for said purpose as being bona fide and as hay- 
ing been created without the Hen or having any notice that the carryin 

cle was being used or was to be for illegal transportation o 
liquor, and shall the balance of.” 

And, on page 26, line 13, after the sentence ending with the word 
52 — dorth insert the following: “It being provided that all liens 
against property sold under the provisions of this section shall be trans- 
ferred from the property to the proceeds of the sale of the property.” 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, it will be observed that the pending national prohibition 
act provides that— 

Whenever intoxicating liquors, transported or possessed illegally, shall 
be seized by an officer, fe shall take possession of the vehicle a and team 
or automobile, boat, air or water craft, or any other conyeyance, and 
shall arrest any person in charge thereof. 


The bill further provides that— 


The court upon conviction shall order the liquor destroyed, and unless 
od cause to the contrary is shown by the owner, such as ignorance of 
7 1 for which his team, vehicle, water or air craft, or automobile 
was being used, order a sale by public auction of the property. seized, 
and the officer mening. the sale, r deducting the expenses of keeping 
the property, the fee for the seizure, and the cost of the sale, shall pay 
the Fa aera into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts. 


It will be readily seen that there is no provision for the pay- 
ment of a bona fide lien, held by an innocent person, on the team, 
automobile, or other conveyance which is to be confiscated, 

This is not right, and should be remedied. 

My amendment seeks to perfect the bill in this particular by 
providing that in case of sale, after payment of all legitimate 
cost, the officer shall pay “all liens, according to their priori- 
ties, which are established, by intervention or otherwise, at 
said hearing or in other proceeding brought for said purpose, 
as being bona fide and as having been created without the 
lienee having any notice that the carrying vehicle was being 
used or was to be used for illegal transportation of liquor, and 
shall pay the balance of “ the proceeds into the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts.” 

“Tt being provided that all liens against property sold under 
the provisions of this section shall be transferred from the prop- 
erty to the proceeds of the sale of the property.” 

It seems to me all must agree to the amendment. Why 
should an innocent party who holds a retention of title, mort- 
gage, or other lien to property thus sold lose his rights and not 
receive the money to which he is justly entitled? 

It may be that a lienee can not be deprived of his lien unless 
he is a party to the proceeding by which the property is con- 
fiscated. Even if this is true, then would the lien follow the 
property into the hands of the purchaser or must the lienee 
assert his rights against the proceeds in hands of the officer? 
If my amendment is not adopted, what will be the rights of a 
mortgagee or other lienee under the section of the bill just 
read? 
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Will he have any rights? How, when, and where can he 
assert them? 

The rights of third and probably innocent parties will inter- 
vene. Endless and expensive litigation will arise. 

The innocent holder of the mortgage or other lien on the 
property sold will either under the law lose absolutely his just 
claim or will be forced to spend a large part or all of it in use- 
less expense and litigation. 

Why not adopt my amendment and make clear, definite, and 
certain the rights of the lienee, the purchaser, and all con- 
cerned? 

Why pass the bill in such form as to cause endless confusion 
and expense? AN 

Mr. JUUL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman believe there would be 
anything left when some of these gentlemen in Texas or in Ken- 
tucky or in Minnesota or in Iowa, in whom they had no confi- 
dence, would get through with selling and disposing of their 
property? Will there be anything left for the Government to 
secure? 

Mr. LANKFORD, I do not know about that. My provision 
is to pay the liens that are bona fide which exist against the 
property. 

Now, gentlemen of the committee, there is serious doubt 
about the proposition, whether or not these liens will be pro- 
tected. It seems to me that the man who has a retention of 
title to personal property or who has a mortgage against per- 
sonal property which is bona fide and which was obtained by 
him without any knowledge that the property was to be used for 
the illegal transportation of liquor should be protected. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. 

Mr. VENABLE. Your purpose, I understand, is to save the 
rights of the lienee? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which 
I wish to offer, 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VENABLE. Will the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. 

Mr. VENABLE. Of course, if the Government seizes this 
property and sells it, the person who buys it must take the prop- 
erty subject to any valid lien? 

Mr. LANKFORD. He may or may not. 

Mr. VENABLE. That is the law. Of course, the Govern- 
ment can not divest the lienee of any of his property. All that 
could be sold would be the interest of the man in the machine, 
and it would have no power to divest anybody else of its prop- 
erty, and whoever bought it at the sale would take it subject 
to any liens that were against the property. Otherwise, of 
course, you would be taking a man’s property from him without 
due process of law. 


Mr. LANKFORD. That is probably true. I had a case like’ 


that in Georgia, under the Georgia law, which is practically the 
same kind of law as proposed by this measure, and there are 
authorities which go to the extent of holding that the property 
is confiscated, and that the lien does not follow the property. 
But I think the gentleman's contention is probably true. But 
why not make it clear? Why not clear up all doubt about it? 
Why not fix it so that a man who buys the property will know 
that he gets the property clear of all lien and that his rights 
will be protected? Why not make definite the rights of the 
Government, the lienee, the lienor, the purchaser, and all con- 
cerned? a 

Mr. VENABLE. Suppose the lien was not due? 

Mr. LANKFORD. If it were not due, it could be paid just 
the same out of the proceeds. I apprehend no creditor will 
refuse to accept his money under such circumstances. 

Mr. VENABLE. It is only due at a certain time. The man 
who loaned the money has the right to his debt. 

Mr. LANKFORD. That is correct; but when a creditor is 
liable to lose his entire claim, ordinarily he will accept payment, 
even before maturity. 
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In my section of Georgia, and, in fact, all over the country, 
hundreds of mules, horses, automobiles, and other carrying 
vehicles are sold either wholly or partly on a credit. Mort- 
gages are taken by the people selling the property. These 
mortgages are handled by the banks, and thus a credit system is 
carried on to the benefit of all concerned. 

I am anxious for these rights, whether retention of title, 
mortgage, or other lien, to be protected in case of sale of team, 
wagon, automobile, or other carrying vehicle. I want, and I 
believe we all want, the bona fide holder of a lien paid in full. 

I want to protect the man who sells on a credit, so he will 
keep on selling on a credit, so that those who buy on a credit can 
continue to buy.on a credit if necessary. If we make the man 
who sells mules, horses, or automobiles afraid to sell on a credit, 
we injure every man who desires to purchase those things on 
a credit. 

By so doing we would injure a mighty multitude. I want to 
help the man, woman, or child who needs help. I want to help 
our credit system. It means bread and meat to so many folks. 

Be a man ever so honest, he may become involved in litiga- 
tion and lose, even though he is right. A lien on the most 
honest would not be absolutely safe if my amendment is lost. 
It certainly would not be safe in the ordinary daily transactions 
of business. 

If we adopt my amendment, we will make certain and definite 
the rights of the lienee, purchaser, and all concerned. 

My amendment is for the purpose of perfecting the bill, and’ 
I certainly hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard on this 
matter. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to arrange so that 
I do 
I am willing to 


not think there is much dispute in regard to it. 
accept the amendment that has been offered. I think it is a 
proper amendment, so far as I can figure out at present. Can 
we arrange some understanding as to when the debate can be 
closed? Will 10 minutes be enough? 2 

Mr. VENABLE. I wish five minutes on an amendment which 
I wish to offer. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And I wish five minutes on an 
amendment which I wish to offer. 

Mr. GARD. I wish five minutes in which to express myself. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Suppose we make it 15 minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr, BAER. Reserving the right to object, has not any one 
the right to speak in opposition to these amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. If he has the floor. 

Mr. BAER. We do not know what these amendments are. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move, Mr. Chairman, that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
that all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 15 minutes. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] 
is recognized for five minutes. : 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SEARS. What became of the motion of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is pending. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say, first, that I . 
think the amendment offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. LANKFORD] is the most lucid amendment and expressed 
in the best legal phrasing of any amendment offered during 
the consideration of this bill. [Applause.] It should be 
adopted because it stands for justice, and stands for the right 
of a man having an honest interest in property to assert that 
lien in a court of competent jurisdiction wherever such prop- 
erty may be. 

I rise to present a further amendment, in the following 
language: 

On page, 26, after the word “same,” in line 15, insert the words 
“ giving 1 description thereof.” 

The case which we have under this section as presented to 
us now is that if no one shall be found claiming the team, 
vehicle, and so forth, the taking of the same shall be advertised 
in some paper—merely the bare taking of the same shall be 
advertised, the fact that somebody has taken a team or a 
vehicle or a water craft or an aircraft. Now, that expresses 


nothing. If you advertise any property for sale in any court 
in the United States, whether it is real estate or personal prop- 
erty, before you can selt it you have to state what the prop- 
erty is and why it is being sold. You can not say, in any place I 
ever heard of, that “a team belonging to John Smith has been 
found and we offer it for sale.“ Under this provision no evi- 
dence is given to the public, to those who may read a news- 
paper or those who may read handbills, as to what the prop- 
erty is, what it consists of, nothing at all about it, merely the 
bare advertisement of it having been seized. Now, this is not 
informative. It does not operate at all for the benefit of the 
man whose property is taken. It serves no right. It simply 
is a previous means of confiscation; because if we go so far 
as to make the bare advertisement of the seizure possible, with- 
out any description, then possibly the owner may never identify 
it. He may never have the means of recovering it. Such 
proceedings may be had that it will be sold to some one con- 
nected with the proceedings for a ridiculously low sum, and 
every possible idea of justice may be defeated. 

Mr. BEE. May I suggest that even the namé of the owner 
may not be given. It may be some person unknown. Then, 
the property should be described, and probably the owner may 
come and find it. 

Mr. GARD. Oh, there is no reason why this amendment 
should not be adopted, and why there should not be a full 
description of the property. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Will the gentleman accept a substitute for 
his amendment, “ giving a description thereof” instead of giving 
an accurate description? 

Mr. GARD. I said “ giving full description thereof.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This being a statutory proceeding, unless 
a very full description was given it might render the sale void. 
A fair description of it is all that we ought to require. The 
word “full” might be construed to require a description that 
would render the sale void. 

Mr. GARD. If the gentleman, in the consideration of this 
bill, is afraid of the word “ full,” I will accept the word “ fair.” 
I will ask to modify my amendment by inserting the word 
fair“ instead of the word full.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to modify his amendment as stated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. VENABLE: Page 26, line 4, after E 
word “ jurisdiction,” insert “ but the said En cle or conv 
be returned to the owner upon execution by him of a 
bond, with two or more sureties in a pare double the value of the 


Mr. VENABLE, N 7 5 cael this section a 
the bill gives an imperative command to the sheriff or officer to 
seize any conveyance in which liquor is transported or sold or 
in which a use of it is made contrary to law. I hope it will be 
amended. As it now reads a sheriff would be under the impera- 
tive duty to seize a transcontinental train, or a ship just sailing 
for Europe with a cargo worth millions of dollars and with 
thousands of passengers, and hold it until it was disposed or by 
the court; and there is no provision in the section by which 
the owner of the property may give a bond and get the property 
released, I hope an amendment will be offered and adopted 


exempting common carriers or public carriers from tbe provi- 


sion, and I urge the adoption of this amendment for the con- 
venience of those men whose vehicles are taken who happen to 
be innocent. We will some day get some men into court who 
are not guilty. Sometimes men’s vehicles will be seized who 
are, 2s a matter of fact, innocent. As this provision now is, 
the sheriff must take the conveyance and must hold it until 
an adjudication is had upon that question. Now, if it be a 
correct fundamental legal proposition that the citizen must be 
treated as innocent until he is proved guilty, then the processes 
of the law preliminary to his conviction should be made as 
little onerous as possible. 

Now, this amendment provides that when a vehicle is seized 
by the sheriff the owner may, by giving a bond, regain posses- 
sion of his vehicle and use it pending the time of the institu- 
tion of the proceeding and adjudication as to whether he is 
found guilty or not, conditioned that at the trial he shall haye 
the vehicle there to abide the judgment of the court in the event 
he is guilty. 

T believe it is sound to treat the citizen as innocent until he 
is proved guilty. This takes care of the vehicle and has it 
forthcoming at the trial. This gives the law the process in 
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the event he is guilty and at the same time permits the inno- 
cent man to use his vehicle and not be inconvenienced pending 
the time he is adjudicated not guilty. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VENABLE. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. The gentleman says he thinks the citi- 
zen should be treated as innocent until proved guilty. Under 
this section he is presumed to be guilty and the burden is on 
_ to show good cause to the contrary. That is the presump- 
tion 

Mr. VENABLE. All of which I do not approve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the request will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 25, line 23, after the last word “shall,” strike ont the lan- 


fees. beginning with a word “take” to and including, on page 26, 
word “shall”; also on page 26, line 5, after the word 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 


| “destroy” strike out the remainder of the section and insert in lieu 


thereof the following: “and punish the person or persons so violating 
the law as provided therein.“ 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the section as I 
propose to amend it will provide merely for the punishment of 
the defendant who is found transporting the liquor in violation 
of the law. 

I think this section as it is drawn is most unwise. I think it 
proceeds upon an entirely erroneous theory. This is a criminal 
law which purports to punish men who commit crime. We 
have a definite procedure in this country of ours for the punish- 
ment of persons who commit crime. We punish them by fine; 
we punish them by imprisonment; we punish them by destroying 
property of an illegal nature, like liquor and counterfeit goods. 
Think of the extreme to which this law goes! A man's chauffeur. 
driving an automobile worth $4,000, carries à quart of liquor 
across the line to sell it. The owner may be perfectly innocent; 
he may be a man of the highest morality. That chauffeur is ar- 
rested, The officer has no discretion in the matter; he must take 
charge of that automobile and sell it, put the money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, unless the owner of that vehicle, with- 
out any notice provided in the statute to the owner, unless that 
owner shall by some procedure not defined in this law appear 
before that tribunal and prove that he is innocent of the crime. 
There may be three or four owners and only one owner may 
have knowledge of the crime. The other three joint owners may 
haye no knowledge of the crime committed. Yet because one 
owner has the knowledge the whole machine must be sold. The 
automobile is merely illustrative. It may be a steamship worth 
$100,000. It may be aircraft worth $20,000. It may have 
mortgages and liens upon it. These amendments propose to 
take care of that feature, but I do not think they do that very 
well. The owner of this property is adjudged, before you start 
in, as being guilty. The provision is that they shall arrest any 
person in charge of it, and they shall take charge of any automo- 
bile, boat, air or water craft, or any other conveyance. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Vehicle. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It says “ conveyance.” 
changed to vehicle“ by amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. All time has expired on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto. The question recurs on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment that 
I desire to offer to the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Garp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question first recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, may we have that amendment 


reported again? 
Without objection, the Clerk will again 


Was that 


The CHAIRMAN. 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
Lankford amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. VENABLE], 
which without objection the Clerk will report. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
Venable amendment. 


1919. 


The CHAIRMAN, 
ment. 
Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee rose. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The CHAIRMAN. 
rise? f 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I rise to offer an 
amendment to the amendment, to insert after the word “ prop- 
erty ” the words “in substantially as good condition as it was 
when replevined.” 

The CHAIRMAN. 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Tennessee to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from 3 (Mr. VENABLE]: After the 
word property insert “in substan y as good condition as when 
replevined.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 31, noes 36. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas demands tell- 
ers. As many as are in favor of ordering tellers will rise and 
stand until counted. [After counting.] Three Members have 
risen, not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
VENABLE]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SANDERS]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 
oe GARD. The amendment that I offered is not disposed 
of as yet. 

The CHAIRMAN. It comes after the Sanders amendment. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp], which 
has not yet been reported. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 26, line 15, after the word 
“same” insert the words giving fair description thereof.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the 
amendment by striking out the word “fair” and inserting the 
word “a.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VolLsT RAD]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VotstTrap to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Garp: Strike out the word “fair” and insert “a.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN, The time is exhausted on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARD. I want to say the gentleman suggested fair 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate is closed. The question is on the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a civision (demanded by Mr. Garp) there were—ayes 
56, noes 41. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. It was once 
agreed to by the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and there were—ayes 57, noes 
41. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio as amended by the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Bors! 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Bores: Page 26, line 19, strike out the word 
„handbills and insert in lieu thereof the word “ notices.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr, Chairman—— 


For what purpose does the gentleman 


The Clerk will report the amendment to 
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The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Ohio rise? 

Mr. GARD. I desire to inquire how long the chairman of the 
committee is going to keep us here. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Let us read this section; it is a short 
section. 

Mr. GARD. I thought the gentleman said a moment ago he 
would stop when we finished this section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 28. That in all cases in which intoxicating liquors may be sub- 


pe to be destroyed under the provisions of this act the court shall 
ve 


— 


order the same sold at N sale for such purposes to any person 
having a permit to purchase liquor, the proceeds to be covered into 
the y of the United States to the credit of miscellaneous receipts, 
and all liquor heretofore seized in any suit or proceeding may likewise 
be so disposed of. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. [Applause.] 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Goop, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 6810, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. KETTNER (on request of Mr. OsporNE) was granted leave 

of absence, being called away on Government business. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS ON MONDAY. , 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Wyoming if we are going on with the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar on Monday, or is this bill to be in order? 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, this bill will be in order on 
Monday ; at least, it will be taken up on Monday. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; aecordingly (at 10 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet on Monday, July 
21, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SELLS, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 2) to pension soldiers of the War with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedi- 
tion, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 132), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GOOD, from the Committee on Appropriations, to which 
was referred House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 147) to ratify 
and confirm from and including July 1, 1919, obligations in- 
curred pursuant to the terms of certain appropriations for the 
fiseal year 1920, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 133), which said joint resolution and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. p 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2395) amending section 25 
of the act approved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal 
reserve act, as amended by the act approved September 7, 1916, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 134), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7500) to 
protect the coastwise trade of the United States, and for other 
purposes, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 135), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 704) granting a pension to Jennie C. Rogers; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. : 

A bill (H. R. 711) granting a pension to Joseph Bauer; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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«A bill (H. R. 1975) granting a pension to Ida Weil; Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 3820) granting a pension to Abigail Butts; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 5769) granting an increase of pension to Walter 
E. Richards; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 

referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 6315) granting an increase of pension to Hannah 
Hasson; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7210) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Plummer Hill; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7224) granting a pension to Benjamin Ratliff; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7315) granting an increase of pension to Alice 
L. Collins; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 7576) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to each of the cities and towns of Sidney, 
Hamburg, Creston, Shenandoah, Clarinda, Bedford, Corning, 
Afton, Garden Grove, Osceola, Chariton, Corydon, Seymour, 
Centerville, Mount Ayr, Lamoni, and Leon, all in the State of 
Towa, one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7583) donating a captured 
German cannon or field gun and carriage to the city of Heber 
Springs, State of Arkansas, for decorative and patriotice pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7584) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Newport, State of 
Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7585) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Batesville, State of 
Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7586) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Melbourne, State of 
Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7587) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Searcy, State of Arkan- 
sas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7588) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Mammoth Spring, State 
of Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAND: A bill (H. R. 7589) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to ship currency, for the purpose of ex- 
change, to or from any bank or banking institution in the United 
States making request therefor at the expense of the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 7590) authorizing the acqui- 
sition of a site for a public building at Palmyra, Mo.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

3y Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 7591) to authorize advances 
to the reclamation fund and for the issue and disposal of cer- 
tificates of indebtedness in reimbursement therefor, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 7592) authorizing and pro- 
viding for the disinterring of the bodies of American soldiers 
buried in foreign soiland bringing the same back to this country 
to be buried in places designated by surviving relatives, and ap- 
propriating money therefor; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. IG0E: A bill (H. R. 7593) to provide for the enforce- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 7594) relating to the creation 
of the office of general of the armies of the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7595) relating to the creation of the office 
of general of the armies of the United States; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7596) relating to the disposition of obsolete 
ordnance, etc., and authorizing the Secretary of War to give 
to or exchange with foreign Governments ordnance, etc., whether 
of new design or obsolete; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 7597) to encourage home own- 
ership and to stimulate the buying and building of homes; to 
create a standard form of investment based on building-asso- 
ciation mortgages; to create Government depositories and finan- 
cial agents for the United States; to furnish a market for Gov- 
ernment bonds, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FERRIS: 5 bill (H. R. 7598) to provide for the for- 
feiture of rights of way granted to railway companies across 
Indian lands; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Resolution (H. Res. 183) to appoint 
a committee to ascertain causes for decrease of coal produc- 
tion, increased coal prices, combinations affecting coal, and 
other matters relating to the production and sale of coal; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HASKELL: Resolution (H. Res. 184) providing for 
certain employees and the payment of the expenses of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Navy Department; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Resolution (H. Res, 185) requesting the 
Secretary of Labor to report to the House of Representatives 
certain information regarding John B. Densmore; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. MADDEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to pro- 
vide additional compensation for employees of the Postal Service 
where extraordinary and unusual conditions prevail; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 152) favoring 
a conference of capital and labor; to the Committee on Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7599) granting an 
increase of pension to John C. MacGregor; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7600) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward A. Headley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7601) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben T. Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7602) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella R. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7603) granting a pension to William D. 
Craft; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: A bill (H. R. 7604) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas J. Reynolds; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRINSON: A bill (H. R. 7605) for the relief of John 
Boone; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7606) for the relief of Diloa White Mun- 
ford; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 7607) to appoint Gen. John J. 
Pershing, United States Army, as a permanent general in the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 7608) for the relief of Richard 
P. McCullough ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7009) to correct 
the military record of Rankin A. Hutsell; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 7610) granting a pension to 
Laura Jane Handshy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 7611) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry E. Hurford; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: A bill (H. R. 7612) granting a pension 
to Malinda J. Dotson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: A bill (H. R. 7613) granting a pension to 
Jennie B. Southwick ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7614) granting a pension to James Percival; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7615) granting 
a pension to John Storms; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 7616) granting a 
pension to Adam Roth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEELE: A bill (H. R. 7617) to reimburse the school 
district of the city of Bethlehem, Pa., for sums advanced on 
project of the United States Housing Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 7618) granting a pension 
to Lizzie A. Logsdon; to the Committee on Pensions. 


1919. 


By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 7619) granting an increase of 
pension to John Edmundson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. s 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7620) granting a pension to Deborah B. 
Lincoln ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7621) granting a pension 
to Martha J. Sutherland; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: Resolution (H. Res. 182) to provide 
for the compensation of W. Ray Loomis; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Petition of sundry citizens of Florence, 
Mass., for the repeal of the so-called daylight-saving law; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. BABKA: Petition of citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, 
urging repeal of tax on candies, ice cream, and soda-fountain 
foods and drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BEE: Petition by citizens of San Antonio, Tex., for 
the repeal of the luxury tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice 
cream ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, CAREW: Petition of Central Bureau of Extension 
Table Manufacturers, by M. Wulpi, secretary, urging the 
retention of zone advances; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of sundry citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, asking repeal of tax on ice cream and soft drinks; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 
favor of league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
city of Milwaukee, Wis., urging the passage of House bill 
5516 for the transfer of United States Coast Guard from the 
Treasury Department to the Navy; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Carpenters’ Union, No. 1148, of La 
Crosse, Wis., urging 2.75 per cent beer and protesting against 
war-time prohibition; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Central Bureau of Extension T ble 
Manufacturers, of Chicago, III., for the retention of the zone 
advances; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Thompson & Taylor 
Spice Co., of Chicago, III., favoring provision in the prohibition- 
enforcement act to permit the legitimate manufacture of flavor- 
ing extracts for food purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of sundry citizens of Crystal Falls, 
Mich., urging repeal of tax on sodas, ice cream, and soft drinks ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Resolution of Padriac 
Pearse Branch, Friends of Irish Freedom, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
requesting investigation of propaganda directed against and 
intended to undermine American institutions, to break down 
American policies, and to involve the United States in purely 
‘European affairs in which the United States has no interest ; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: Petition of the Barbers’ Union, No. 875, 
of Gloucester, Mass., in favor of a league of nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin: Resolution adopted by the 
board of directors of Milwaukee (Wis.) Chamber of Commerce 
¡July 15, approving transfer of United States Coast Guard from 
‘the Treasury Department to the Navy, as proposed in House 
bill 5516; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of the New York Business 
Publishers’ Association, of New York City, protesting against 
repeal of daylight-saving law; to the Committee on Agrtcul- 
ture. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of the Federal Employees’ Union, 
No. 49, of Leavenworth, Kans., urging the passing of the 
Lehlbach retirement bill; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SNELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Port Henry, 
N. X., favoring the repeal of tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice 
cream; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Newman, N. Y., protesting 
against the tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. : 
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SENATE. 


Monpay, July 21, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come reverently before Thee and take Thy 
name upon our lips with godly fear. Thou art the eternal, the 
uncreated God. Thou dost preside over the destinies of the 
world. Thou has revealed Thy law to men. We pray for wis- 
dom that will enable us to see the force and truth and power 
of Thy law. We pray for grace that we may love Thy law 
and keep Thy commandments. Guide us, we pray Thee, this 
day by Thy spirit, ever present with us in the discharge of the 
oe of this office and in the fear of God. For Christ’s sake, 

en. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Friday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and 
the Journal was approved. 


CABLEGRAM FROM THE BRAZILIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a cablegram addressed to the President of the Senate, which will 
be read. 


The cablegram was read and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Telegram— Rio de Janeiro.] 
PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Washington, b. O.: 

I have the honor to inform your excellency that the Brazilian Na- 
tional Congress at its session of the 10th instant resolved, by unanimous 
vote, to enter in its journal a vote of profound gratefu: 
Purzlament, Government, and props of the United States of America 
for the honors with which they received and distinguished Senator 
Hpitacio Passoa, Brazilian ambassador to the peace conference, on his 
recent visit to your great Republic, which honors the congress rop 
as further and convincing proof of the good relations of friendship that 
bind the two sister Republics. 
ances of high consideration, 


ess to the 


I extend to your excellency my assur- 


A. AZEREDO, 
President of the National Congress. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HIGHWAYS (S. DOC. NO. 55). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 

communication from the Acting Secretary of Agriculture, trans- 
mitting, in response to a resolution of the 1st instant, certain in- 
formation relative to the quantity and description of war mate- 
rial, equipment, supplies, and so forth, which will be required 
for the use and improvement of highways. The communication 
will lie on the table for the present until the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine], who submitted the resolution of inquiry, states what 
action he wishes taken with regard to it. 
- Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask that the 
communication laid before the Senate this morning by the Chair 
and ordered to lie on the table be printed in the Recorp and 
also as a document. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
The communication is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT or AGRICULTURE, 
To the Senate: 


r 5 to Senate resolution 108 I have the honor to report as 
‘ollows : 

It is observed that the resolution directs the Secretary of Agriculture 
“to report to the Senate the quantity and description of war material 
equipment, and supplies, particularly the number and description of 
cars, trucks, and tractors, which will be required for the nse and 
improvement of highways, and which were authorized to be distributed 
among the Dighway Gepartnents of the several States to be used on the 
roads constructed whole or in part by Federal aid as provided by sec- 
tion 7 of the act entitled ‘An act making Sporupriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
and for other purposes,’ approved February 28, 1919.“ 

Highway construction and improvement under the original Federal 
aid road act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended by the above-men- 
tioned act, 3 February 28, 1919, covers a poston of several 
years, and this department does not know what the final requirements 
of each State highway department will be. The Senate is, of course, 
aware that during the war highway construction moved slowly on ac- 
count of shortage in labor and the contro! of building material for war 
purposes. It has only been recently that the several State highway 
departments have been able to begin active operations on their respec- 
tive new programs, which can not be compared jn Importance and size 
with the work which was done during any preceding year. The depart- 
ment regrets, therefore, that it can not state accurately what the final 
requirements of the respective State highway departments will be and 
can only spon to you what is being done by the department ursuant 
to section of the above-mentioned act approved February 28, 1919, 
which is as follows: 

“ Sec. T. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, nuthorized, 
in his discretion, to transfer to the Secretary of Agriculture all avail 
able war material, gle ey ghd and supplies not needed for the perp oess 
of the War Department but suitable for use in the improvement of igh- 
ways, and that the same be distributed among the highway departments 
of the several States to be used on roads constructed in whole or in 
part by Federal aid, such distribution to be =, upon a value basis 
of distribution the same as provided by the Federal. aid road act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture, at 
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his discretion, may reserve from such distribution not to exceed 10 per 
cent of such material, equipment, and supplies for use in the construc- 
tien of national forest roads or other roads constructed under his direct 
supervision,” 

At the time section 7 above mentioned was enacted into law it was 
impossible for the Secretary of War immediately to determine what 
war material, equipment, and supple would not be. needed for the pur- 

ses of the War Department. However, the urgent requirements of 
fie several State highway departments in the matter of beginn active 
work on their enlarged programs made it necessary to distribute as 
soon as possible such of the material, equipment, and supplies as it 
became available. 

CANVASS OF STATES. 

Immediately following the approval of the Post Office appropriation 
act, section of which is quoted above, this department ascertained 
from the War Department the general classes and character of the 
“bilge ogee and suppu “which might become“ available for distribution 
to the States, following the determination by the War Department of 
the equipment aud supplies no longer needed for the purposes of the 
War Department. In order to determine the amount of equipment and 
supplies that the States would need for the purposes of highway im- 
provement the following letter was sent under date of March 12 to 
each of the State highway departments: 

GENTLEMEN: Referring to our letter of the 11th instant there is 
inclosed a list of materials and equipment, some of which it may be 
possible to obtain from the War Department. 

In making your requests it is advisable to have them in as much detall 
as possible, For example, should you request any steam shovels, motor 
trucks, tractors, trailers, dredges, concrete mixers, etc., please state 
such details as size, weight, capacity, etc. 


LIST OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT, 


Machine tools, engineering and construction equipment: All metal 
and woodworking tools; steam shovels; hand tools; forging equipment ; 


iron and structural workers’ power tools and machinery; contractors 
een such as dredges, ditchers, concrete mixers; industrial rail- 
ways, etc. 

Nuliding material: Water supply, fabricated steel, roofing, wall 


board, paints, hardware, cement, heating, electrical equipment, power 
plant, machinery. 

Truck and motor equipment: Trucks; trailers; animal and hand- 
drawn vehicles. 

General supplies: Tentage, paulins; harness, saddlery ; saddlers' sup- 
plies; shelf and heavy hardware; tools, handles, tool chests, containers; 
eee SED and kitchen equipment ; brooms and brushes; hemp and jute 

roduets. 
x Remount: Horses and mules, 

Raw and scrap materials: Explosives. 

Ordnance and ordnance stores: Tractors and trailers; caterpillars. 

In response to this inquiry a number of the States submitted detailed 
statements and descriptions of the items they would need. Others 
took the position that they wish to receive their quota of any of the 
items contained in the above list which might be declared surplus by 
the War Department. In order to arrive at a more definite statement 
of the needs of the States a second canvass relative to various items 
was made under each of the following dates: April 24, May 7, and 
June 10. These two canvasses have been further supplemented by a 
large number of communications to and from the State highway de- 
partments, and by personal conferences with the executive officers of 
the State highway departments. Based on the information secured 
from these sources this department believes that the following lists, 
classified under the several headipgs, set forth the needs of the States 
as accurately as they can be determined at the present time. At dif- 
ferent times, as the Secretary of War found that certain war mate- 
rials, equipment, and supplies were not needed for the purposes of 
the War Department, he has made allotments to this department for 
the purpose of distribution, 8 in general, items appearing on 
the above list. Such lists are now being received from the Secretary 
of War from time to time. 

MOTOR TRUCKS AND MOTOR CARS, 7 


The 3 of War has on four different occasions declared in 
the aggregate 24,000 motor trucks of all sizes and different makes to 
be available for distribution, and he has also declared 1,075 Ford 
touring cars and 550 used passenger cars of other makes likewise avail- 
able. Of the 24,000 moter trucks, a total of 20,519 have been allotted 
among the several State highway departments as shown by the list 
hereinafter set out, and the entire number of Ford and other used 
cars have been allotted, as shown b said list. Definite shipping In- 
structions have been given the War Department for more than 13,500 
of these trucks and cars, The allotment as shown by the said list is 
final. 


Trucks. 


Other 

autos, 

First. |Second.| Third. Fourth. first. 

f 116 50 11 
9. J 78 33 6 
3. 92 39 8 
4 165 72 15 
5. 97 41 9 
6. 34 14 4 
7. 9 4 1 
8. 63 28 6 
9. 148 66 4 
10. 68 30 6 
11 249 105 22 
12. 149 66 14 
13. 158 70 15 
14. 157 70 15 
15, 107 47 10 
10. 71 33 7 
17. 52 23 5 
18. 48 22 4 
19. 81 35 7 
20 150 70 15 
21 153 08 14 
$s 42 9 

185 82 17 

119 48 10 
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25, 5 87 21 1¹ 
26. 72 39 52 13 7 
27. 2 10 16 4 2 
23. 65 29 49 12 6 
29. 89 39 65 16 8 
30. 273 119 202 50 25 
31. 127 5⁵ 93 23 12 
32. 85 38 63 15 8 
33. 203 89 151 37 19 
34. 127 55 95 23 12 
35. 88 38 64 16 8 
36. 252 109 187 46 23 
37. 13 5 9 2 1 
38. 79 3⁴ 59 14 8 
39. 90 39 66 16 9 
40. 123 54 92 22 ll 
41. 321 237 . 58 30 
42. 46 ll 6 
43. 19 5 3 
44. 81 20 10 
45. 59 14 7 
46. 43 11 5 
47. 104 25 13 
48. W 49 104 12 

ꝙ7%%Wü PTT. cc cub sia 92 . 


è 
2 
gla 


3,919 | n 1,075 | 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATING EQUIPMENT. ; 


A request for construction and operating equipment, based on the 
estimated needs of the several States, was sent to the War Department, 
The Secretary of War, in replying to the request, stated that the War 
Department would deliver to the Department of Agriculture out of the 
surplus in the United States or France a sufficient amount of equip- 
ment to meet the estimate, which fs as follows: 

400 road rollers, steam and gas driven. 

700 concrete mixers. 

GOO road graders. 

400 elevating graders. 

200 sprinkling wagons. 

00 road oilers. 
derricks, 30 to 60 feet boom. 
pile-driver outfits complete. 
complete air-drill outfits, 
steam pumps, up to 4 inches. 

150 centrifugal pumps, up to 4 inches, with power. 

75 diaphragm pumps, gasoline driven. 

a rock-crushing outfits complete, capacity 125 tons to 200 tons 
per day. 

200 clamshell, orange peel, and bottom-dump buckets. 

125 road scarifiers. 

50 apune and drag-line excavators. 

700 road and railrcad plows. 

300 rooter plows. 

160 automotive cranes. 

3,600 trailers for tractors. 

1,000 miles industrial railway track. 

200 Industrial railway locomotives. 

3.500 industrial railway dump cars. 

15,000 feet rubber hose. 

5,000 feet steam hose. 

40 portable asphalt plants. 

200 steam shovels, capacity 1 yard or less, 

6,500 dump wagons. 

250 conveyors, gravity and power. 

35 donkey, 200 pone and 75. gasoline engines, 5 to 30 horsepower, 

375 complete steam-dr i outfits. 

250 portable air-compressor outfits with power. 

100 boilers, 15 to 40 horsepower. 

275 electric motors, 2 to 50 horsepower. 

1,300 pulley blocks. 

6,000 drag scrapers. 

2,000 Fresno scrapers, 

6,000 wheel scrapers. 

500 Maney 4-wheel scrapers. 

300 stump pullers. 

500 road drags. 

4,000 wheelbarrows. 

10 dredges, 

10 ditching machines. 

10 trenching machines. 

6 back-filling machines. 

200 screening plants. 

100 wagon loaders. 

400 blasting machines complete. 

100,000 feet hoisting cable from 1 to 1 inch in diameter. 

10,000 feet air hose. y 

100,000 linear feet Manila rope, 14 to 2 inches in size, 

It is thought that the final requirements of the several State high- 
way departments will be in excess of this estimate. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS, ‘ 


The following list of construction materials is based on the estimated 
needs of the several States, ascertained as hereinbefore described: 

550,000 barrels of bituminous binders, 

50,000 linear feet prepared joint filler. 

2,110,000 bags Portland cement. 

1,000,000 tons gravel. 

000,000 tons crushed stone. 

Brick, all available. 

5,000,000 feet bridge, form, and building lumber. 

40,000 linear feet steel forms for concrete road construction. 

120 carloads corrugated metal culvert. 
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775 miles of steel or iron pipe from 4 to 3 inches in diameter, with 


1.180 tons structural steel. 
10.000 tons reinforeing steel. 
16,000 tons sheet-metal roofing. 
2,000 tons wire fencing. 
674,000 industrial railroad ties. 
10,000 gallons paint for wood and steel bridges, guard rails, ete. 

50 tons nails, ; 

35 tons spikes. 

20 tons bolis 

10 tons nuts, threaded. 

10 tons nuts, blanks. 

56,025 linear feet cast-iron culvert pipe from 12 to 36 inches in 
diameter. 

10,000,000 pounds T. N. T. 

109,240 exploders. 

2,000 miles telephone wire, 

50 permanent wall telephone sets complete, with accessories. 

100 3 telephone sets complete, with accessories. 

1.000 sets Single heavy work harness. 

3.000 sets heavy double work harness. 

600 concrete buggies. 

4,404 high-speed trailers for trucks. 

These materials are being allotted to the several State highway de- 

1 as different items appearing herein are declared by the 

retary of War to be available for distribution. Shipping directions 
have been given for the following amounts: 

2,000 bags Portland cement. 

3,942 industrial railroad ties. 

12 cgs spikes. 

37,921 linear feet cast-iron culvert pipe. 

41,800 exploders. 

72 concrete buggies. 


FIELD AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 


The following list of field and office equipment is based on the esti- 
ee needs of the several States, ascertained as hereinbefore de- 
ec 7 è 

1,062 engineer's transits. 

1,146 engineer’s levels. 

1,188 Abney levels. 

3,055 steel tapes. 

1,440 level rods. 

50 range poles. 

180 metallic tapes. 

2 universal testing machines, capacity 200,000 pounds, 

400 rolls drafting paper. 

110 rolls tracing cloth. 

130 rolls blue-print paper. 

120 rolis cross-section paper. 

2,000 engineer's notebooks. 

88 calculating machines. 

6 pantagraphs. 

228 universal drafting machines. 

_ 592 planimeters. 

366 adding machines. 

63 comptometers. 

507 typewriters. 

10 blue-print machines, 

283 office desks. 

198 8 desks. 

480 office tables. 

826 drafting tables. 

365 drafting stools. 

315 field office desks. 

299 revolving office chairs, 

805 office chairs. 

3,387 units filing cases. 

100 sets drafting instruments. 

100 sets assorted outfits, drafting supplies, 

100 pocket compasses. 

100 stadia hand transits. 

100 hand levels. 

30 pedometers. 

30 odometers, 

60 steel tape-mending outfits. 

9 plane tables. 

108 aneroid barometers, 

These materials are being allotted to the several State highway de- 

rtments as different items appearing herein a declared by the 

cretary of War to be available for distribution. Shipping directions 
have been given for the following amounts: 

258 engineer’s transits. 

284 engineer's levels, 

128 Abney levels. 

95 steel tapes. 

266 level rods. 


ce desks. 

16 office chairs. 

3 calculating machines. 

28 universal drafting machines. 
14 N 

6 adding machines. 

8 comptometers. 

58 typewriters. 

19 office desks. 


CAMP MESS AND KITCHEN EQUIPMENT. 


The following list of camp mess and kitchen equipment is based on 
5 1 needs of the several States, ascertained as hereinbefore 
escribed : 
460 complete outfits of mess and kitchen equipment for units of vari- 
ous sizes averaging 40 men. 
100 sets assorted kitchen utensils, 
200 sets assorted dining room outfits. 
238,000 lvanized iron buckets. 
820 field ranges. 
560 Sibley stoves. 
120 heating stoves for tents. 
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140 medicine chests. complete. 

17,000 tents from 10 by 10 to corral tents. 
25,100 Army blankets. 

316,000 guare feet of tarpaulins, assorted sizes. 

These materials are being allotted to the several State highway de- 
rtments as different items appearing herein are declared by the Secre- 
ry of War to be available for distribution. 


Shipping airections have 
been given for the following amounts: 


vanized iron buckets, 


25,087 Army blankets, 

In the States where convict iabor is largely employed camp mess and 
kitchen equipment is of great value in properly maintaining the neces- 
sary crews in the fleld, and in the States where great difficulty is being 
experienced in securing contractors to undertake road construction a 
considerable amount of work will have to be done by day labor forces. 
There will be many more road crews at work in the field this year than 
during any previous year, and this equipment will be of great advantage 
in getting such crews organized and operating. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES. 


The following list of general supplies is based on the estimated needs 
of the several States, ascertained as hereinbefore described; 
100 sets shelf and heavy hardware, assorted supplies. 
4,200 axes, with handles, 

1,600 ax handles. 
1,680 adzes. 

1,200 brush hooks, 

1,900 crowbars. 

1,080 cant hooks. 

300 grindstones. 

240 carborundum ders. 

1 hammers, assorted sizes, 
hammers, 

ng hammers. 


e 
. machinist hammers. 

2,100 shovel handles, 

7,050 pick handles, 

920 s handles, 

13,300 picks. 

28,866 mattocks, 

950 drills. 

650 drill bits, 

63,000 shovels. 

2,000 spades. 

1,260 crosscut saws. 

475 monkey wrenches, 

475 masons’ trowels. 

475 saw-filing outfits. 

12,677 lanterns. 

100 acetylene camp lights. 

600 paintbrushes. 

120 wire brushes. 

100 tons drill steel. 

10 tons horseshoes. 

10 tons mule shoes. 

1 ton horseshoe nails. 

10 tons solid drill steel, 3, F, and 1 inch in diameter. 

10 tons hollow drill steel, 3, f. and 1 inch in diameter.“ 

6,000 pounds axle steel, assorted sizes. 

6,000 pounds tire steel, assorted sizes. 

1,679 log chains. 

These materials are being allotted to the several State highway 
departments, as different items by ge fre herein are declared by the 
Secre of War to be available for distribution. Shipping directions 


850 hatchets. 

50 shovel handles. 
260 pick handles, 
3 sledge handles. 
3,030 picks. 
28,866 mattocks, 
51,578 shovels. 


150 log chains, 

It will be observed that a large portion of the foregoing list consists 
of hand tools that are used constantly in road construction, par- 
ticularly in the doing of work involving the drilling and blasting of 
rock in building or widening roads where rock excavation is en- 
countered, 

MACHINE TOOLS, WOODWORKING TOOLS, AND MISCELLANEOUS OUTFITS, 

The following list of machine tools, woodworking tools, and miscel- 
laneous outfits is based on the estimated needs of the several States, 
ascertained as hereinbefore described : 

15 gee ac machine-shop outfits, including lathes, drills, planers, 
ete. 


fittings, 

3 swing engine lathes, 14 inches to 20 inches, 

3 end milling machines. 

3 planers. 

4 power punches. 

3 sha k 

4 power shears, 

8 shop-screw presses, 25 tons capacity. 

12 complete sets pipe dies, from 3 inches down. 

12 complete sets tops and dies for bolts and nuts. 

552 complete sets of blacksmith outfits, with forges, anvils, and 
accessories, 

306 complete sets carpenter tools and chests, 

11 complete woodworking outfits, including lathes, saws, planers, 
. 3 accessories. 


30 wh fwright outfits, complet 
* whee u co! ete, 
10 tire set , * 


se Y 
10 farriers’ outfits, complete. 
6 diving outfits, complete, with pumps. 
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It is thought that the final réquirements of the State. 
partments as to a number of tbe above-mentioned articles 
excess of this list, particularly blacksmith outfits, as they constitute 
a necessary adjunct to each well-equipped road crew. 


ANIMALS. 


The following list of animals is based on the estimated needs of the 
several States, ascertained us hereinbefore described: 

2,050 heavy draft mules. 

850 heavy draft horses. 

10 saddle horses. 

From a number of States we have had urgent requests to supply 
draft animals for use on trails in new territory, as in the forest areas, 
where the motor-truck equipment can not be used. 

Respectfully, 


way de- 
“will in 


C. F. MARVIN, 
Acting Secretary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 7413) making appropriations for the ent of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. FERNALD presented resolutions in the nature of a me- 
morial adopted by Robert Emmet Branch, Friends of Irish 
Freedom, of Lewiston, Me., remonstrating against the ratifica- 
tion of the proposed league of nations treaty, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CURTIS. I present a petition signed by sundry dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines, praying for the adoption 
of an amendment to the war-risk insurance act to provide for 
monthly payments or lump-sum payments of insurance to bene- 
ficiaries upon the death of the person insured. I move that 
the petition be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Good- 
land, Kans., and a petition of sundry citizens of Wathena, Kans., 
praying for the repeal of the luxury tax, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND presented memorials of sundry citizens 
of Auburn, Pullman, Smithville, and Harrisville, all in the State 
of West Virginia, remonstrating against the ratification of the 
proposed league of nations treaty, which were. referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fairmont, 
Mannington, and Richwood, all in the State of West Virginia, 
praying for an increase in the salaries of postal employees, 
which were referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mon- 
roe and Prairie City, in the State of Iowa, praying for the re- 
peal of the stamp tax on medicines, toilet articles, clothing, etc., 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KNOX presented memorials of Thomas Ashe Branch, 
Friends of Irish Freedom, of Wilmerding, Pa.; of the congrega- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Catholic Church, of Houtzdale, Pa.; 
and of sundry citizens of Ottawa County, Okla., remonstrating 
against the ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the monthly meeting 
of Friends, of Abington, Pa., favoring the ratification of the pro- 
posed league of nations treaty, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the Merchant Tailors’ Ex- 
change, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to immigration laws to permit the entrance into this 
country of skilled mechanics, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Ridley 
Park and Towanda, in the State of Pennsylvania, remonstrating 
against the repeal of war-time prohibition, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Pioneer Lodge, No. 1429, United 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway 
Shop Laborers, of Carbondale, Pa., praying for Government 
ownership and control of railroads, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. HALE presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Lewiston, Me., remonstrating against the ratification of the pro- 
posed league of nations treaty unless some provision is made 
fòr recognition of the Irish republic, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of the congregation of the Cor- 
liss Street Free Baptist Church, of Bath, Me., praying for the 
ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty, whieh was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I present a large number of letters in the 
form of memorials from citizens of Denver, Henderson, Idaho 
Springs, Trinidad, Gunnison, Golden, Pueblo, Elizabeth, Ster- 
ling, Iliff, Fort Morgan, Colorado Springs, Agate, and Ridgway, 
in the State of Colorado, remonstrating against the passage of 
the bills introduced by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
DRICK] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] to stimu- 
late the production, sale, and distribution of live stock and live- 
stock products. I move that the memorials be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. j 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BECKHAM presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Louisville, Ky., praying for the repeal of the so-called luxury 
tax, which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NEWBERRY (for Mr. Towxszxp) presented a memorial 
of sundry citizens of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the 
ratification of the proposed league of nations treaty, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also (for Mr. TowNsEeND) presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Saginaw, Mich., and a petition of Post Office Clerks, 
Branch No. 656, of Pueblo, Colo., praying for an increase in 
the salaries of postal employees, which were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also (for Mr. TowNsEND) presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Detroit, Mich., praying for the repeal of the so-called 
luxury tax, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also (for Mr. TowNsEND) presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Eaton County, Mich., praying for the repeal of the 
stamp tax on medicines, toilet articles, clothing, etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented memorials of em- 
ployees of Norman & Bennett; of the Armour Leather Co., of 
Boston; of the Colonial Manufacturing Co.; of the Coffin Valve 
Co., of Neponset ; of the Chadwick-Boston Lead Co.; of the Bos- 
ton Belting Corporation; of the Gifford-Wood Co.; of the War- 
ren Leather Goods Co., of Worcester; of the Riverside Press; 
of the Massachusetts Chocolate Co.; of the Thomas Strahan 
Co.; of the Ira J. Webster Co.; of the Harwood & Quincy Ma- 
chine Co.; of the L. L. Brown Paper Co., of Adams; of the 
Condit Electrical Manufacturing Co.; of Thomas P. Nichols & 
Son Co.; of the Atlantic Chemical Co., of Boston; of the Mason 
Regulator Co.; of Patterson, Teele & Dennis; of the L. J. Mutty 
Co.; of the Beckwith Elevator Co.; of the Rockport Granite 
Co.; of John P. Squire & Co., of Boston; of the Greylock Mills, 
of North Adams; of the North Adams Manufacturing Co.; of 
Dodge Bros., of Newburyport; of the A. E. Little Co., of New- 
buryport; of the Crocker-McElwain Co., of Holyoke; of the 
Holyoke Water Power Co.; of S. Slater & Sons (Inc.), of Web- 
ster; of the Ashton Valve Co., of Cambridge; of the Malden 
Knitting Mills (Inc.); of the Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Co., 
of Boston; of the American Type Founders Co., of Boston; of 
Joseph Breck & Sons Corporation; of the Huckins & Temple 
Co., of Milford; of the C. H. Simonds Co., of Boston; of the 
George Close Co., of Cambridge; of the White & Bagley Co. ; 
of the Griffith-Stillings Press; of the Barrett Co.; of the H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., of Boston; and of F. M. Hoyt & Co., of 
Amesbury, all in the State of Massachusetts, remonstrating 
against the repeal of the daylight-saving law, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WARREN (for Mr. WapswortH), from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to which were referred the following bills, re- 
ported them severally without amendment and submitted re- 
ports thereon: : 

A bill (S. 2494) to transfer the tract of land known as the 
Lighthouse Reservation at North Point, Md., from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Commerce to the jurisdiction of the 
War Department (Rept. No. 91) ; 

A bill (S. 2495) transferring the tract of land known as 
Craney Island from the jurisdiction of the War Department to 
the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department and transferring the 
tract of land known as Fishermans Island from the jurisdiction 
of the Treasury Department to the jurisdiction of the War De- 
partment (Rept. No. 92); and 

A bill (S. 2496) authorizing the retirement of members of the 
Army Nurse Corps (female) (Rept. No. 93). 

Mr. OVERMAN, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2476) to amend the act establish 
ing the eastern district of Kentucky, reported it with an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MYERS, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with?’ 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon : 
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A bill (S. 608) for the relief of Orion Mathews (Rept. No. 94); 

A bill (S. 609) for the relief of James Duffy (Rept. No. 95); 
and 

A bill (S. 610) for the relief of Henry J. Davis (Rept. No. 96). 

Mr. LENROOT, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2447) for the relief of the Philip- 
pine Scouts, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (Rept. No. 97) thereon. 


ELLEN OGLESBY,. 


Mr. CURTIS. On the 20th of May I introduced the bill 
(S. 749) for the relief of Ellen Oglesby and it was inadvertently 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. I ask that the Com- 
mittee on Pensions be discharged from the further consideration 
os tae bill and that it be referred to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

be taken. 


Without objection, that action will 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second 1 time, and referred, 
as follows: 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 2536) to encourage the development of the agricul- 
tural resources of the United States through Federal and State 
cooperation, giving preference in the matter of employment and 
the establishment of rural homes to those who have served with 
the military and naval forces; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 2587) to revive with amendments an act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia“; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LENROOT (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2538) to authorize the condemnation of flowage 
rights on lands in Lac Court Oreilles Indian Reservation ; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2539) for the relief of Preston B. C. Lucas; 

A bill (S. 2540) for the relief of W. R. Wells; 

A bill (S. 2541) for the relief of William Mortensen; and 

A bill (S. 2542) authorizing the Klamath Tribe of Indians to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (S. 2543) granting a pension to George W. Dunn; 

A bill (S. 2544) granting an increase of pension to Lucy L. 
Whiteaker ; 

A bill (8. 2545) granting a pension to Harold A. Salisbury; 

A bill (S. 2546) granting a pension to Louise Wamsley ; 

A bill (S. 2547) granting a pension to Samuel H. Holt; and 

A bill (S. 2548) granting a pension to Robert P. Gill; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2549) providing for the admission of foreign lan- 
guage papers to the second-class mail privileges, and for, other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2550) for the relief of John F. Niklaus; 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 2551) granting an increase of pension to Fannie S. 
Grant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2552) for the relief of the heirs of Gen. Thomas M. 
Harris; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2558) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon’ at Weston, in the State of 
West Virginia; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 2554) for the relief of J. B. Waterman; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

-~ A bill (S. 2555) granting an increase of pension to William 
M. King; and 

A bill (S. 2556) granting a pension to Mrs. S. E. Crumrine; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 2557) granting a pension to William Maguire; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 2558) to establish the Killdeer Mountain National 
Park in the State of North Dakota, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. NEWBERRY (for Mr. TOWNSEND) : 

A bill (S. 2559) for the relief of Mary E. Cook; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 
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By Mr. NEWBERRY: 

A bill (S. 2560) granting an increase of pension to Edward 
Newberry ; 

A bill (S. 2561) granting a pension to Laura Bell; and 

A bill (S. 2562) granting an increase of pension to W. W. 
Waters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHELAN: 

A bill (S. 2563) for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan; and 

A bill (S. 2564) for the relief of Lieut. Commander Edward 
R. Wilson, Pay Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2565) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Leahy ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 
ink 1 (S. 2566) granting an increase of pension to Amanda F. 

n; 

A bill (S. 2567) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Johnson (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2568) granting an increase of pension to Salem 
Bruner (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2569) granting a pension to Emily J. Proctor 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2570) granting an increase of pension to Robert A. 
Houston (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2571) granting an increase of pension to C. C. Colee 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 2572) granting an increase of pension to William F. 
Craig; and 

A bill (S. 2573) granting a pension to Martha Robbins; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2574) to encourage bank deposits by nonresident 
foreign corporations and nonresident alien individuals; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 73) providing for payment of 
compensation for services of members of local draft boards who 
served also as clerks of their respective boards; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 


DISCHARGED SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND MARINES. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I introduce a bill to restore to the 
| colors and granting amnesty to soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
| and te certain other persons. I desire to make a brief state- 
ment of the purpose of the bill to the Senate and then I shall 

ask that it be read. 

Nr. President, the latest information I have is that since 
America entered the war there have been over 320,000 court- 
martial cases in France and in the United States. I am not 
giving the exact figures, but the substance of the information 
which has come to me is that twenty-odd thousand of these 
court-martial cases were general court-martial cases, and the 
other, the greater proportion, were summary court-martial cases. 
The aggregate of the sentences imposed in all these cases 
amounted to something like 28,000 years. The iniquity of the 
whole system was called to the attention of the Senate by me 
on the 31st day of December last, and shortly thereafter some 
steps were taken to relieve the situation, so far as the injus- 
tices were concerned, which were perpetrated against the 
American Army. A clemency board was appointed by the Sec- 
retary of War, and this board has investigated a great many 
eases, but not all, with the result that recommendations for 
clemency have been made from time to time, reducing the total 
amount of sentences from 28,000 years to about 6,700 years. 

Mr. President, that very reduction in the aggregate of sen- 
tences imposed upon the American youth shows that there were 
iniquities in the system, that there were injustices perpetrated, 
and that there ought to be some relief. It must be remembered 
that under the view taken by the Secretary of War the clem- 
ency board has no power to do more than to make recommenda- 
tions, and there is.no power anywhere in the military system 
to revise or reverse or modify these excessive penalties where 
the court had jurisdiction and the proceedings have been 
regular, 

The purpose of the bill which I introduce is not only to 
reduce the sentences to an irreducible minimum, but practically 
to wipe them all out where the sentences involve less than a 
felony under the Federal statutes, and to restore to the colors 
and to duty these young men who have come back to us from 
France, so that they may then be automatically discharged, as 
though they had not been charged with crime. It further pro- 
poses to refund to these young men who have had forfeitures 
of pay and allowances the full amount that has been taken from 
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them; and this applies not only to the Army proper, but it 
applies to sailors and marines as well, and also to those in the 
military and naval service of the United States who were the 
subject of court-martial. 

I call attention to it because I want the people to understand 
the terrors that have been inflicted upon these young men, not 
only in the sentences that have been imposed, but as well the 
cruelties that were perpetrated against them after they were 
committed to prison, 

Mr. President, the Spanish Inquisition was not a marker to 
some of the cruelties that have been practiced against these 
soldiers in France. I am glad to say that after these soldiers 
get back to America the severity is somewhat mollified; but the 
‘fact that cruelties have been imposed upon these young men is 
‘shown by the fact that two, at least, of the officers who have 
come back from France, and who have been responsible for 
these cruelties, have been assailed and assaulted in the prison 
yard itself by the very men they had charge of. Wirz, at 
Andersonville, could not hold a candle to some of these men. 
The matter is being investigated by the House, and I propose 
to call to the attention of the Senate in due course cases which 
have come to me, which have been corroborated and verified, 
and which, I doubt not, never reached the public ear. 

I ask that the bill may be read in order that the Senate may 
be adyised as to its purpose. I prepared it myself, and worked 
at it yesterday, without the assistance of anyone, in order to 
meet the situation which has been presented to me from time to 
time. It may need amendment, and it will receive it in due 


course, 

The bill (S. 2535) to restore to the colors and granting am- 
nesty to soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to certain other 
persons, and for other purposes, was read the first time by its 
title, the second time at length, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, as follows: 


Be it enactod, etc., That all soldiers, sailors, and marines who may 
have been prosecuted, convicted, and sentenced by a general, summary, 
or any court-martial shall be immediately restored to duty and to the 
colors by proclamation of the President, which proclamation shall be 
issued immediately upon the taking effect of this act: Provided, however, 
That this act shall not apply to those charged with and sentenced for 
the commission of a crime which would involve, if prosecuted in the 
Federal courts, the conviction and sentence as of a felony. 

Sec. 2. That thereafter and immediately upon the restoration of such 
soldier, sailor, or marine to duty and to the colors they shall be, each 
and all of them, honorably from the service upon their own 
{aah just as has been and is done in cases of other men honor- 
ably discha from the service, and that upon such discharge there 
shall be paid them all forfeitures of gay and allowances imposed upon 
them by sentence of court-martial. That thereafter such soldier, sailor, 
or marine shall be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military or naval service of the United States, and shall there- 
after be entitled to all the rights, privileges, and emoluments now or 
8 provided by law for persons honorably discharged from said 
service. 

Sec. 3. That in all cases where the sentence of court-martial has de- 
prived any soldier, sailor, or marine of any of the rights of 55 
the discharge of such soldier, sailor, or marine shall restore such rights 
as though no conviction had been had or sentence imposed. 

Sec. 4. All persons onara in the milit or naval service of the 
United States since the 6th day of April, 1917, except as hereinbefore 
pete are hereby granted full amn 5 and in 


Provided, however, That this amnesty t 
those char with and sentenced for the commiss' e which 
would involve, if prosecuted in the Federal courts, the conviction and 
sentence as of a felony. 

Src. 5. That the President is hereby authorized, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint a board of clemency and 
review, consisting of three persons in the law, two from civil life 
and one from the Army or Navy, the civilians to receive not to exceed 


8 per annum, and the m. 18119 or na val appointee the get! pro- 
vided by law for his rank, with power, jurisdiction, and authority 
to review, revise, 1 reverse, or annul sentences imposed 
martial since April 6, $17, of all ns engaged in the 
naval service of the United States when the crime charged, if prosecuted 
in the Federal courts, would involve a sentence as of a . 

Sec. 6. That for the purpose of carrying out the p ons of this 
act there is hereby appropriated, out of ed moneys in the ry not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $3,000,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary. 


AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MYERS submitted an amendment proposing to appropri- 
ate $5,000,000 to prosecute further work on projects and units 
thereof, under the reclamation act, ete., intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the Agricultural appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and or- 
dered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$50,000,000 to resume and prosecute work on projects and units 
thereof, under the reclamation act, etc., intended to be proposed 
by him to the Agricultural appropriation bill, which was referred 
to a on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$5,000,000 for the relief of impoverished and suffering home- 


the 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, 


steaders and other farmers in the drought-stricken regions of 
the United States, ete., intended to be proposed by him to the 
Agricultural appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment providing that homestead- 
ers, upon making affidavit to the effect of the failure of their 
crops on account of the serious drought conditions during the 
year 1919, shall file same with the register and receiver of the 
local land office and be absolved from residing for seven months 
or any period of time upon their homesteads, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to the Agricultural appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed, 


CONSULATE AT SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA, 


Mr. EDGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 128), 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, requested to inform 
the Senate, if not incompatible with the public interest, whether or not 
it is true that the American consul, Benjamin F. Chase, and the Ameri- 
can consulate at San Jose, Costa Rica, were fired 1 75 with guns or 
pistols by the police of that city, or that country, or its Government, on 
or about June 12 last, and what action, if any, has been taken to tect 
the American consul and the consulate and American citizens their 
property in that city and country. 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF PEACE TREATY. 
Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I submit a resolution, and I ask 
that it may be read. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 129), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations be, and is hereby, 
requested as follows : 

1) In the consideration of the proposed treaty with Germany sub- 
mitted to the Senate by the President July 10, 1919, for ratifiċation, to 
conduct all its hearings, discussions, and considerations in open session, 
unless the committee shall afirmatively decide that some specific mat- 
ter, oy reason of the public interest, should be considered in executive 
session, 

(2) That no executive session of the committee be held from which 
an nator shall be excluded. e 

130 That ut 3 the 5 455 the 9 of said 
roposed treaty in a room sufficiently large an — ag 
70 rovide for the convenient attendance of the members o. 5 
mittee, all the Members of the Senate, the representatives of the press, 
and, if feasible, the general public. 

4) That, so far as practicable, public notice of all future meetings of 
the committee for the purpose of considering said proposed treaty be 
given in the Senate. 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Of course, I realize that under 
the rule the resolution should go over for at least a day. If 
anyone desires that its consideration shall go over of course I 
shall be glad to have it go over under the rule. 

Mr. LODGE. Of course, I ask that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over under 
the rule and be printed. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that to-morrow, after the close of the morning busi- 
ness, at the conclusion of the address of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], I shall submit a few remarks upon the 
subject of a league of nations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to announce that on 
Thursday next, after the conclusion of the morning business or 
as soon thereafter as there is an opportunity, I will address 
the Senate on the league of nations. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, following the addresses an- 
nounced by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Jounson], I shall to-morrow 
submit a few observations on the peace league. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. MYERS submitted the following notice, which was read: 


Notice is hereby given that under Rule XL of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate I shall to-morrow or on a su uent day w the 
Senate may be considering the bill (H. R. 7413) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal r endin 
June 30, 1920, move to queen subdivisions 2 and 8 of Rule XVI o 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, pi 1 the adding of new items 
of appropriation and prohibiting the proposing of general legislation 
on any general appropriation bill, for the purpose of grenna an 
amendment in the form of a new section to the said bill H, R. 7418, 
which said proposed amendment in the nature of a new section is as 
follows : 

“To resume and prosecute work on projects, and units thereof, 
under the reclamation act, stop; during the war, and to begin an 
prosecute existing projects and units thereof which are practical 
ready for prosecution, to be immediately available and to be e: 
under the terms and conditions of the reclamation act, at at in 

matter of employmént a atone ae be given to harged 
50, X A 


Mr. MYERS submitted the following notice, which was read: 


Notice is hereby given that under Rule XI. of the Standi Rules 
of the Senate I shall to-morrow, or on a subsequent day when the 
Senate may be considering the bill (H. R. 7413) making appropria- 
tions for e Department of Agriculture for the fiscal as reang 
June 30, 1920, move to suspend subdivisions 2 ang 3 of Rule XVI 
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the Standing Rules of the Senate, prohibiting the adding of new 
items of appropriation and prohibiting the pro of general legis- 
lation on any general appropriation bill, for the purpose of offering 
an amendment in the form of a new section to the said bill H. R. 
2% 8 said proposed amendment in the nature of a new section 
as follows: 
“To prosecute further work on projects and units thereof, under the 


gi ose- 
p and units thereof in drought-stricken regions of the 
United States, to be immediately available and to be ed under 
the terms and conditions of the reclamation act, except that in the 
matter of ies Aiwa a preference shall be given to drought-stricken 
and suffering homesteaders, farmers, and rs, $5,000,000,” 


Mr. MYERS submitted the following notice, which was read: 


Notice is hereby given that, under Rule XL of the — Hage ro of 
the Senate, I shall, to-morrow, or on n subsequent day when the Senate 
may be considering the bill (H. R. 7413) making Bae gm T for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
move to suspend subdivisions 2 and 3 of Rule XVI of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, prohibiting the 3 of new items of appropria- 
tion and 8 the proposing general legislation on any general 
appropriation bill, for the purpose of offering an amendment in the 
form of a new section to the said bill H. R. 7413, which said proposed 
amendment, in the nature of a new section, is as follows: 

That for the relief of impoverished and suffering homesteaders and 
other farmers in the drought-stricken western ons of the United 
States and for the purpose of fu hing to such of the aforesaid home- 
steaders and farmers as are without means or credit, and who are faced 
by starvation, food for themselves and their families and feed for their 
live stock and seed for another seeding, until another crop may be put 
in the ground, there is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5.000,- 
000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended and dis- 
bursed under the direction and control of the Secretary of the Interior, 
under such rules and regulations as he may formulate, in conjunction 
with the governors of the various States affected and such boards, com- 
mittees, and other instrumentalities as any such governor may offer and 
the Secretary of the Interior may see fit to accept; all such disburse- 
ments herein contemplated and provided for to be donations or loans, 
as the Secretary of the Interior may decide, and any such loans to be 


for such length of time and upon such terms and with or without 
security, as the Secretary of the Interior may order; and if upon se- 


eurity, upon such ty as he may 
Mr. MYERS submitted the following notice, which was read: 


Notice is hereby given that, under Rule XL of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, I shall, to-morrow, or on a subsequent day when the Senate 
may be considering the bill (H. R. 7413) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
move to suspend subdivisions 2 and 3 of Rule XVI of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, prohibiting the adding of new items of appropria- 
tion and Senge ee | the proposing general legislation on any general 
appropriation bill, for the purpose of offering an amendment in the 
form of a new section to the said bill H. R. 7413, which said proposed 
amendment, in the nature of a new section, is as follows: 

“That during and for the calendar year of 1919 and for any home- 
steader’s current pear of homesteading which may fall principally in 
1919 in sections of the Gaint where great and serious drought condi- 
tions vail homesteaders whose crops are almost or entire failures 
and who have no crop of any substantial value and who find it neces- 
sary to leave their homesteads and to hunt employment in order to live 
and obtain food for themselves, their families, and work stock, if any, 
shall. upon making affidavit to such facts and filing the same with the 
register and receiver of ocal land office be absolved from residing 
for seven months or any period of time at all upon their homesteads; 
and as to such for the year 1919 or the current homestead year of all 
such homesteaders the law requiring residence upon homesteads is sus- 

ended: and the Secretary of the Interior is directed. upon compliance 
herewith by any homesteader, to walve all requirements of residence by 


such homesteader for such year and to permit final proof to be made, 


when offered to be made, without evidence of residence or cultivation. 


during said year: Provided, That such affidavit be made and so filed, 
and in that event it shall be accepted in lien of proof of seven months’ 
residence for one year.” 


CLAIM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE (H. DOC. NO. 156). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of 
State in relation to a claim presented by the Government of 
France against this Government on account of losses sustained 
by a French citizen in connection with the search for the body 
of Admiral John Paul Jones, which was undertaken by Gen. 
Horace Porter, formerly American ambassador to France; and, 
referring to my message of June 4, 1918, concerning this matter, 
I recommend that an appropriation be made to effect a settle- 
ment of this claim in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Acting Secretary of State. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
21 July, 1919. 
HOUSE BIEL REFERRED. 

H. R. 7413. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


Wooprow WILSON. 


THE POTASH INDUSTRY. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, last Friday the senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] had published in the 
Recorp an article with reference to potash—its price and its 
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importation. I have a letter from Mr. Myron M. Parker, ad- 
dressed to me to-day, in partial answer to the same, which he 
desires to have printed in the Rrcoxp with other matters as 
an answer to the article. I ask that, without reading, it may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 21, 1919. 


Hon. REED Smoor, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As you are aware, Representative ForpNey, on the 
4th of June, introduced a bill—H. R. 4870—in the House to 
encourage and protect for a limited time the potash industry of 
this country. The Ways and Means Committee have coneluded 
their hearings on the bill, and it is expected that it will be 
reported to the House at an early date. 

Under the provisions of this bill domestic potash, when mixed 
with imported potash at $1.50 a unit, the present market price, 
would be sold to the farmers for the first 24 months at $1.83 
a unit, for the next 12 months at $1.75, and for the next two 
years at $1.50 or less. The difference in price is so small that 
no hardship would be imposed on the farmers. 

When the importation of German potash was stopped by 
reason of the war, the Department of the Interior and the War 
Industries Board urged upon our people the necessity of devel- 
oping the domestic potash industry. Congress made an appro- 
priation of $45,000 to aid in this effort. Dr. Gale, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, and other experts of the Government, on investi- 
gation, found that in Searles Lake, Calif., there was potash 
enough to supply our domestic needs for 100 years. They dis- 
covered that in the Nebraska lakes there was even more potash 
than in Searles Lake. 

In addition to these sources of supply, potash is now made 
from cement plants, from beet sugar, from lucite in Wyoming 
and alunite in Utah, from the green sands of New Jersey, and 
from many other sources. As a result, these plants which have 
recently rea completion, and which are now in operation, 
can produce 125,000 tons of potash a year, and if given protec- 
tion for three years will more than supply all our domestic 
requirements, thereby preventing future foreign monopoly. 

Over $40,000,000 have been expended in the development of 
the industry. So far as is known, only one plant has been able 
to amortize itself. Unless protection is given all these millions 
will be lost, and, what is of far greater importance, the Amer- 
ican industry, an industry that was encouraged and fostered by 
the Government, will be killed. 

In the magazine article “ Victory,” submitted to the Senate 
by Senator FRELINGHUYSEN on the 18th instant, many misstate- 
ments were made. One statement was to the effect that im- 
ported potash would cost only $50 a ton. The facts are the 
lowest price imported potash is now offered at is $1.50 a unit, 
which would be $150 a ton and not $50 a ton, as stated in the 
magazine article. 

The article contained many other statements equally absurd. 

The Department of Commerce reports that economic condi- 
tions are more changed in Germany and France than they are 
in the United States, so much so that potash will probably 
never be sold at less than $150 a ton, the price now asked. 

State chemists—copy of their reports inclosed—of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee, in 1918, certified that 
domestic potash was equally as good as that which is imported, 

Speaking for the American industry, may I express the hope 
that you will extend your valued influence in protecting our 
most-needed and most-important industry. 

Very truly, yours, 

. Myron M. PARKER, 
Attorney for the United States 
Potash Producers’ Association, 


[Article published in the American Fertilizer, Apr. 13, 1919. 
AMERICAN-MADE POTASH. 

(By J. C. Pridmore, agronomist, Southern Fertilizer Association.) 

Since the potash now used in commercial fertilizers of this 
country is American made, some farmers have shown a disposi- 
tion to wonder if it is as good as the potash that formerly came 
from Germany. The State chemists of the South are all of one 
accord in declaring that the plants made use of potash irrespec- 
tive of its source, and that American- made potash is as good as 
any other. 

“Sinee the German supply has been cut off the fertilizer 
manufacturers have been forced to develop the American 
sources of this needed plant food. At present there are three 
important sources from which the fertilizer industry of this 
country gets potash. These are the by-products of cement 
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factories; a few small natural deposits, similar to those in 
Germany, found in Nebraska, Utah, and California; and kelp, 
little of which reaches the cotton belt. 

“The chief potash salts exported from Germany were fur- 
nished in the form of muriate, as in muriate kainite; in the 
form of sulphate, as in high-grade sulphate and double-manure 
salts; in the form of mixed muriate and sulphate, as in manure 
salts. The water-soluble potash in these different materials 
ranged from 12 to 50 per cent. 

“The potash produced in this country from the sources al- 
ready mentioned, and used in mixed fertilizers, is being fur- 
nished in the same forms identically as those imported from 
Germany and, in addition, as a mixture of carbonate and sul- 
phate. The water-soluble potash in these different materials 
ranges from 6 to 48 per cent. 

From the following statements it will be seen that the potash 
used in fertilizers to-day is like that which was imported from 
Germany, and that the composition, in terms of potash, may be 
approximately the same in the materials from both sources. 
That the consumers’ minds may be set at rest the State chem- 
ists of the Southeastern States have been consulted on this 
matter, and their authoritative views are given in the following 


statements: 
y ALABAMA, 


“In making a report upon the analysis of fertilizers we only report 
the potash which is soluble in water, and if the potash contained in the 
fertilizer ig in a water-soluble form there is no reason why it should 
not give just as good results per unit as the German potash salts. 
Considerable amount of potash has been produced in the last year or 
two from deposits found in Nebraska and from kelp. Some is being 
supplied through the medium of cottonseed meal. 

“All the above-mentioned forms of potash should give as good results 
when applied to crops that are in need of this constituent, and I see no 
reason for any apprehension as to the quality of potash as being sup- 
plied at the present time.“ (B. B. Ross, State chemist.) 

ARKANSAS. 


“Americans can make and are 3 as good potash as ever 

left a German seaport. A fertilizer anal g 2 per cent potash by the 

official methods is just as good as regards potash as any fertilizer ever 

manufactured. Anyone who persists in believing that the only satisfac- 

tory potash bears the label ‘ de in 8 is playing directly into 

the hands of the German Potash Trust.” (J. B. Rather, State chemist.) 
FLORIDA, 


“There is no difference in the muriate of potash and the sulphate of 
potash as produced in American materials and the same materials from 
Germany. . 

“American-made potash: The American salts, however, are generall 
mixed salts and are seldom strictly muriates or sulphates. The Ameri- 
can salts usually are largely carbonates, sulphates, and muriates mixed. 
I believe that goods made from American potash are as effective as 
those made from German potash, provided always that the percentage 
of potash guaranteed is found in the goods.“ (R. E. Rose, State chemist.) 

LOUISIANA, 


“To those who really need potash I wish to say that I have never 
had any indication from the three experiment stations where sources 
of potash have been under investigation that sulphate or muriate of 
potash manufactured in this country is inferior in any way to imported 
products, except as applied to tobacco. The form in which potash is 
applied does have some influence on the quality of tobacco, but for all 
other crops there is no reliable evidence known to me that the previous! 
imported products have any superiority whatever over our homema 
goods.” . R. Dodson, director experiment station.) 


MISSISSIPPI, 


“ Fertilizers are manufactured and sold under a definite guaranty, as 
heretofore. Materials entering into their composition are just as good 
as they have ever been in the history of the fertilizer industry. Of 
course, the general conditions make prices high, but there has certainly 
been no deterioration in quality. 

“There is absolutely no ground for the statement that the soluble 
potash in American potash salts is not equivalent, pound for pound, to 
that in salts heretofore imported. Farmers n feel no hesitancy 
their fertilizers this year. They are as 

(W. F. Hand, State chemist.) 


GEORGIA, 


“Potash is potash, no matter whether it originated in Germany or 
in this country. Our domestic sulphate of potash or muriate of potash 
is just as effective as pan: food as otbers. It is absurd for anyone 
fo state that the fertilizer made with domestic potash as a source of 
this element is not as effective as a similar goods of the same analysis 
made with German salts as the source of tash, and it is erroneous 
for anyone to believe or state that the locality from which the material 
was obtained has anything to do with the value or availability of the 
potash in the guano.” (W. C. Dumas, State chemist.) 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

The character or quality of potash being used in fertilizers this 
season is mainly carbonate and sulphate, and potash in organic 
materials, such as tobacco stems, cotton meal, etc. These are all 
good forms of potash, and will give good results in the growing of 
cropa: The forms of potash from Germany were muriate and sulphate 
mainly. The forms o e being obtained and used in our fertilizers 
are just as good and effective as the German kind of potash.” (B. W. 
Kilgore, State chemist.) 

8 SOUTH CAROLINA. 


“Our fertilizer laws require the arantee of water-soluble potash 
only. Every per cent of water-soluble potash in American potash is 
worth dollar for dollar to the farmer just as much as the water- 
soluble potash from Germany. The farmer may rest assured that 6 or 
12 or 48 per cent of water-soluble potash furnished by American sources 
is of exactly the same value to him as 6 or 12 or 48 per cent of water- 
soluble potash furnished by German sources or by sources from any | 
other country.” (R. N. Brackett, State chemist.) 


e 


whatever in the purchase o 
good as they have ever been.” 
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TENNESSEE. 
“One lot of muriate of potash of a certain analysis is just as effective 


as other muriate of tash of the same analysis whether imported 


from Germany or produced in this country. The same is true of sul- 
= and carbonate of potash. It is true that the potash salts pro- 

uced in this country are not so rich in potash as some of the salts 
which we formerly got from Germany, but the fertilizer manufacturers 
take this into account when making up their formulas and simply use 
more of the domestic salts than they formerly used of the rman 
salts, and in this way produce a finished product of the same analysis 
and value to the farmer.” (J, W. Sample, Btate chemist.) 

In view of the above statements, coming from such high 
officials as the State chemists in these various States, we are 
justified in drawing the conclusion that the water-soluble or 
available potash produced in America is as valuable for plant 
food, pound for pound, as that which we formerly imported from 
Germany, and that the farmer is safe in accepting the manu- 
facturer’s guaranty as to the potash content of fertilizers at 
the present time.” 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, on account of charges made on 
the floor a few days ago as to the Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute and Dr. Prosser’s connection therewith, I ask that a 
telegram I have received from the acting director of that in- 
stitute be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, July 18, 1919. 
Senator W. S. KENYON, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. C.: 


Representative of Minneapolis Journal just called ay attention to a 
made in the Senate which involved Dunwoody Institute. Dun- 
woody is an endowed school, offering free trade instruction to residents 
of State of Minnesota. We are training rehabilitation men who are 
residents of Minnesota free—30 in number. For nonresidents—10 in 
number—a tuitien is charged sufficient to cover actual cost of instruc- 
tion—ten to twenty dollars a month. ty try-out students, during 
special six weeks’ summer session, are being trained at $15 a month. 


8 VEL, 
Acting Director Dunwoody Institute, 
PROPAGANDA ON THE PACKING INDUSTRY. 


Mr. KENYON. I have on my desk a number of sample tele- 
grams which are being received by various Senators, this being 
the package of one Senator, in relation to the most tremendous 
prepaganda that ever has been instituted in this country, namely, 
that of the packers to influence Congress with relation to the 
passage of the bill known as the bill to regulate the packing in- 
dustry. Everywhere they can reach these telegrams are secured 
to be poured in on Congress—from bankers, merchants, farmers, 
and everyone else. It shows the tremendous power the packers 
exercise in this country and the far-reaching intertwining rela- 
tionships, = 

I am not objecting at all, of course, to information being sent 
to Representatives and Senators, but I do think Senators ought 
to know the influences that are at work stirring up the letters 
and telegrams they are receiving in this tremendous propaganda. 

While I did not rise to announce a speech at a definite day, and 
I realize that the time is to be taken up pretty much by speeches 
on the league of nations, yet at the first opportunity presented 
I am going to submit some remarks on the league of packers 
propaganda and show to Senators how the telegrams and letters 
they are receiving are in response to the circulars and letters 
sent out by the packers, and that every influence they can 
reach in this country is being put to work to stimulate this 
propaganda. 

A CALL TO DUTY. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an cedi- 
torial from the New York World of July 11, which I ask be 
inserted in the RECORD, 

Their being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A CALL TO DUTY. 


“President Wilson’s address, in presenting to the Senate the 
treaty of peace with the covenant of the league of nations, can 
not fail to make a profound impression on the mind and pur- 
pose of the American people. And it was the American people 
to whom the President was speaking. 

“Mr. Wilson has never been more felicitous in any of his 
public utterances than he was yesterday when he explained the 
stupendous difficulties with which the Paris conference had been 
compelled to grapple in rebuilding the peace of the world and 
the reasons why it had been found imperative to make the league 
of nations the keystone of the structure. 

“The President’s address, in the main, was an appeal to the 
American people to finish their great work and make it secure. 
He put the issue of peace upon the same high plane that he put 
the issue of war, when the United States became the moral 
arbiter of the world. That moral leadership remains. It can 
not be sacrificed for the mean, sordid motives that actuate the 
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opposition to the league of nations without bringing civilization 
again to the verge of chaos, and if that comes there will be no 
security for the American people in a pretended isolation that 
events have made wholly fictitious. 

“One of the President's senatorial crities complained yes- 
terday that the address was “internationalism.” It probably 
had never oecurred to this eminent statesman that there is likely 
to be a great deal of internationalism in relations between na- 
tions, and that every pact between nations is an expression of 
internationalism in some form or another. What is the chief 
concern of the world to-day is the manner in which this inter- 
nationalism is to express itself—whether it is to be the inter- 
nationalism of Wilson and Lloyd-George and Clemenceau, or the 
internationalism of Lenin and Trotski and Bela Kun—whether 
it is to be the internationalism that subjects the nations to the 
reign of law or the internationalism that subjects them to the 
reign of anarchy. 

“* Senatorial partisanship and parochialism may try to ob- 
scure that issue, but they can not obscure the facts. Great 
powers have been conferred upon the Senate by the Constitution 
of the United States, but the power to turn back the clock of 
history is not one of them. Either the United States must as- 
sume this moral leadership to which the President refers or It 
must turn its back upon all the ideals for which it has been 
fighting, including even the safety and security of the Nation, 
for if the extremists of the Senate have their way we shall 
become the most distrusted country in the world for having run 
away from our responsibilities in the shameful fear that, in 
spite of all our wealth and resources and power, we might incur 
obligations in discharging those responsibilities, 

“The President’s address is more than a plea for the treaty 
and the league. It is a call to duty no less imperative than that 
which he made to Congress on April 2, 1917, when the United 
States was summoned to war ‘for the things that we have always 
carried nearest our hearts—for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in their own govern- 
ment, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a uni- 
versal dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations and mae the world 
itself at last free.’ 

It is no longer Germany, but a minority in the United States 
Senate that is the great obstacle to the fulfillment of this pro- 
gram to which the American people dedicated themselves two 
years ago. With German militarism overthrown, this Senate 
counsel of cowardice now interposes to blight the victory and 
cheat mankind of the fruits of its suffering and sacrifice. That 
is the issue, and the only issue in this contest, that has been 
created by a blind and insensate partisanship.” 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. In addition to that, I hold in my hand a 
letter from Mr. Osmond, of 421 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
The Senate will note that this comes from the very Hub it- 
self. It incloses a resolution which was passed at Pilgrim 
Hall in Boston, Mass., in favor of the treaty of peace. Of 
course when a thing comes not only from Boston but from Pil- 
grim Hall, it ought to be very persuasive to the average Ameri- 
can intellect. I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


421 BOYLSTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass., July 11, 1919. 


Hon. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Sim: In accordance with the wishes of the meeting held at 
Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Wednesday, July 9, I am inclosing you a 
copy of a resolution passed. 

Yours, very truly, M. T. OSMOND. 

We believe that the United States should enter the league 
of nations, which aims to promote international cooperation and 
to achieve international peace and security. 

“We believe that the covenant of the league of nations can 
not be separated from the peace treaty, since the latter was 
founded on the assumption that the league of nations would be 
formed. 

We believe that delay on the part of the United States Sen- 
ate to ratify the peace treaty will seriously jeopardize the peace 
of the world: Therefore 

“We urge the United States Senate to ratify the treaty of 
peace, including the covenant, without reservation or amend- 
ment, as soon as it is submitted for ratification.” 

(The above resolution was adopted by a large majority at a 
public meeting held Wednesday, July 9, 1919, at Pilgrim Hall, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.) 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I also hold in my hand an article by Moor- 
field Story, a very distinguished Massachusetts man, entitled 
“Why the treaty should be ratified.” 

I will say, in connection with Mr. Story’s article, that in very 
many publie affairs, although he belongs to a different school 
from me, I have found him to be a man of remarkable humani- 
tarianism and remarkable clearness of intellect. I ask to have 
the article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorn, as follows: 

WHY THE TREATY SHOULD BE RATIFIED. 
(By Moorfield Story.) 

“We are now face to face with a vital question whether the 
treaty of peace shall be ratified. 

“The country wants peace and a league of nations, and the 
treaty secures both. 

Until we have peace the crushing expenses of war continue, 
and men can not return to their normal work. Until they do 
their idle hands are easily turned to mischief, and forces which 
tend to disorganize society threaten our civilization. 

“The statesmen who met in Paris would not have been for- 
given if, with the terrible experinces of the war fresh in our 
memories, they had made no effort to save the world from an- 
other such calamity. ‘They were bound to respect the universal 
wish for some league of nations. 

“After months of negotiation, their treaty is before us. No 
nation and no man made it or could make it. In all proba- 
bility it satisfies no one, but it is the best result on which the 
nations could unite. Every negotiator, much against his will, 
has yielded something. Everyone can suggest changes which 
in his judgment would be improvements. Anyone can imagine 
disasters that may occur notwithstanding the treaty, or perhaps 
because of it, but it is not within the power of any man or any 
body of men to draw a treaty which no one can criticize, or 
which will insure perfect results in an imperfect world. The 
Senate of the United States can not make a new treaty, and if 
it refuses to ratify this one the only result must be new nego- 
tiations, sure to end in nothing that will satisfy everybody, and 
equally sure to be attended with ill feeling and suspicion which 
can hardly fail to leave behind them be dangerous international 
atmosphere, 

Men say that this treaty amends the Constitution because it 
limits our sovereignty. Any contract which either man or 
nation makes limits the maker’s freedom of action since it binds 
the maker to do something which he was not bound to do before. 
In no other sense does this treaty limit our sovereignty. For 
more than a century this country has been bound by treaty not 
to build forts on our Canadian boundary or to mantain warships 
on the Great Lakes. This treaty, our arbitration treaties, and 
all our other treaties to a certain extent limit our sovereignty. 
None the less we must make treaties. The claim of those who 
oppose the treaty strikes at the treaty-making power itself. 

“The present treaty with the right to withdraw and the re- 
quirement of unanimous consent to any important action by the 
league of nations is an experiment which guards us very care- 
fully. Put into one scale the very worst that can happen to us, 
if the treaty is ratified, and in the other what is sure to happen, 
to say nothing of what we can imagine, if the treaty is not rati- 
fied, and can anyone doubt which scale tips the beam? 

“Tf the world is left as the war found it, the preparation for 
war, the explosives, the poisonous gas, the forts, the guns and 
ships, the aeroplanes and submarines, the standing armies and 
the enormous fleets. in a word the competition in devising means 
of destruction involve an expense in money and life which is 
simply appalling. And what must be the position of this country 
before the world, this country which claims to have entered the 
war to realize high ideals and not for any selfish interest, if it 
refuses to unite with other civilized nations in taking the little 
step toward better things to which the treaty commits us. It 
would be a shameful betrayal of civilization at the createst crisis 
in history. 

“The treaty should be ratified as it stands. If its provisions 
need amendment these amendments can be made hereafter, and 
are far more likely to be made, if we have shown toward our 
Allies confidence and good will by agreeing to the.compact which 
our representatives have made than if we exhibit suspicion of 
their honesty and selfish disregard of every interest but our 
own by refusing to unite with them. 

“And let us hope that in the discussion of the treaty the Sena- 
tors of the United States will not degrade their country by giving 
voice to racial jealousy or suspicion as to the motives and aims 
of nations which have stood side by side with us in the great 
contest for freedom and civilization, and thus destroy that har- 
mony upon which the world's best hope rests to-day. Let them 
forget party and the chance of partisan advantage, and above 
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all let not their feeling about the President lead them to reject 


the treaty. He is the President of the United States upon whom 
devolved the duty of negotiating this treaty. The task was one 
of well-nigh insuperable difficulties. If there were those who 
felt that he should have taken counsel with the leaders of the 
Senate more freely-than he did, let these leaders not justify his 
course in not doing so by exhibiting to their fellow countrymen 
their unfitness to deal with the problem before him. Let them 
rise above party and let their country have peace, a result which 
can only be attained by ratifying the treaty as signed. Any 
amendment makes a new treaty to which the other powers must 
agree, postpones peace, and in every way intensifies the dangers 
which now threaten the world.” 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp an address by Hon. James M. Beck before the Union 
League of Philadelphia, Pa., on the league of nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address referred to is as follows: 


Tun LEAGUE or NATIONS, 


5 ore the Union e of Philadel- 
{Address by Hon. James A POSE ag 1015.10 Leagu 

“Hon. Edwin S. Stuart, president of the Union League, pre- 
sided, and introduced Mr. Beck, as follows: 

“* Gentlemen of the Union League, it has been the custom of 
the Union League since its organization to invite distinguished 
guests here to address us on important national matters, and to- 
night we have as our guest a native of Philadelphia. He was 
born here, and while he has not always lived within its borders 
for the last few years, his interest, his love, and his affection 
have always been for the city of his birth—Philadelphia. I in- 
troduce to you the distinguished guest of the evening, the honor- 
able James M. Beck, who will address us on the important 
question of the league of nations.“ [Applause.] 

“Mr. Beck was heartily welcomed and responded as follows: 
MI. President and members of the league, your organiza- 
tion is called the Union League. It is a beautiful name. The 
word “ Union” has more sacred memories than even the more 
formal title to our Nation, the United States, because the latter 
spenks for the Commonwealth as a political entity, while the 
Union means not only the aggregate of its living citizenship, 
and a total of its material assets, but suggests all the traditions, 
achievements, and institutions of the American Commonwealth. 
It was to save that Union that the Civil War was fought, and 
out of that epic struggle grew this great and efficient organi- 
zation. 

„The perpetuity of the Union, as I have thus defined it, is 
vitally at stake by reason of that which has been done in the 
last five months in the name of America, for I believe that the 
league of nations, as now proposed to the American people, 
threatens the impairment of important constitutional principles 
of our Government as well as one of its noblest traditions, which, 
though not written in the Constitution textually, is as essential 
to the perpetuity and happiness of the United States as the let- 
ter of the Constitution itself. To that great theme I shall briefly 
address myself. 

„ Preliminarily, we must consider not merely the text of the 
covenant of the league of nations but the method whereby it is 
sought to be forced upon the American people. This has given 
rise to a grave constitutional crisis, which, if the Senate ignored, 
n fatal precedent would be set, which, in my judgment, would 
change the form of our Government in the conduct of its foreign 
relations to our ultimate undoing. 

“One hundred and thirty-two years ago in this city of Phila- 
delphia—and no city ought to have, by reason of its great tradi- 
tions and intimate connection with the creation of the Constitu- 
tion, a greater interest in the league of nations than this great 
historic city—there met an assemblage of 55 men, who attempted 
to construct a form of government which they regarded as neces- 
sary for the perpetuity of democratic institutions in the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth. They were men of surpassing ability. 
While their personnel differed to some extent from that of the 
First and Second Continental Congresses, yet the framers of the 
Constitution, who met from May, 1787, until December 17, 1787, 
in Independence Hall, well merit the noble eulogium that the 
elder Pitt applied to the earlier convention when he said: 

must declare and avow that in all my reading and study—and 
I have read Thucydides and have studied and ad the master 
States of the worl that for solidity of reason, force of sagacity, and 
wisdom of conclusion, under such a complication of circumstances, no 
nation or 3 of men can stand in preference to the General Congress 
at Philadelphia.’ [Applause.] 

“*Such was the judgment of the founder of the modern 
British Empire. 
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“* Those 55 men in their deliberations took a wide survey of 
the whole history of mankind before they reported to the people 
of the Colonies the Constitution under which we are greatly 
privileged to live. In their final and deliberate judgment one 
of the most important features of this covenant was that our 
country should be distinguished from other nations in its 
refusal to concentrate in one man exclusive power over the 
foreign relations of the Government, and especially over the 
issues of peace and war. 

„Prior to that time it had been the policy of other Govern- 
ments, whether in form republican or monarchical, to vest such 
plenary power over foreign relations in an executive ruler, 
whether king or president. The determination of foreign poli- 
cies was not regarded as a legislative function. 

“* The founders of this Republic, seeing that most of the wars 
that had followed with such quick succession from the very 
dawn of the Christian era until the time they were legislat- 
ing were too often the result of the selfish ambition of one man, 
determined to take the war power out of the control of the 
Chief Magistrate of the Government that they were about to 
create, and they refused to give him exclusive power to deter- 
mine finally the destinies of this country with respect to its 
foreign relations. To them that change in method marked the 
difference between a monarchy and a republic, and they in- 
tended to found a republic and a republic they did found, and 
a republic, please God, it shall remain.’ [Applause.] Thus and 
therefore they resolved that while the President—because of 
Congress not being continuously in session—should have an 
initiative in the mere negotiation of a treaty, yet that no 
treaty should bind the people of the United States unless it was 
ratified “ by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

“*Bear in mind the words, for there is not a tautological 
word in all the Constitution. No document is of move ad- 
mirable simplicity. If Gouverneur Morris could have drafted 
the treaty of peace or the league of nations, he would have set 
a very commendable example of simplicity and clarity to the 
draftsmen who have now given the world a peace treaty of 
80,000 words. When our Constitution, where every word has its 
meaning, provided that the President should not put a treaty 
in force except with the “advice and consent of the Senate,” 
these words meant more than the final act of the Senate in 
ratifying a treaty, negotiated by the Executive and to which 
the Senate, as some publicists have claimed, is morally com- 
mitted by the Executive. If you will read President Wilson’s 
History of Popular Government, you will there see recorded 
years ago as his deliberate conviction that in the practical work- 
ing of our institutions, whenever the President or his represent- 
atives shall negotiate a treaty, thereafter the function of the 
Senate has virtually ceased and the Senate must ratify that to 
which it is morally committed by the negotiations of the Bxecu- 
tive. That that view can not be right is best shown by the 
fact that it was not a mere majority of the representatives 
of the sovereign States which was to determine the foreign 
relations of the Government, but the concurrence of two-thirds 
was necessary before the United States could be committed to 
any treaty stipulations, 

Thus a crisis now confronts this Nation. Deliberately and 
avowedly, for at least it can be granted that there has been no 
hypocritical pretense about it, the President has said that he 
would so interweave the league of nations with the peace treaty 
as to make its rejection exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 
Such an unprecedented threat was fairly implied in the challenge 
he flung to the Senate in his speech in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in New York City, before he last sailed for the new seat 
of government in Paris. The President did not disguise the fact 
that his reason for this interweaving of a very extraordinary 
proposition for supergovernment with a most complex treaty 
of peace was that the Senate would be under the duress of 
events to accept the treaty as a whole, inclusive of the league of 
nations, as to which more than one-third of the Senators had 
placed themselves on record as opposing it in its then proposed 
form. 

“* This crisis is emphasized by facts that perhaps are not fully 
apprehended by all Americans. I was in England in the autumn 
of 1918, and discussed the matter of the league of nations with 
many prominent English publicists. At that time not 10 per 
cent favored the league, and, in any event, the great weight of 
educated public opinion in England was heartily opposed to 
any interweaving of a league of nations with the treaty of peace. 
They were in a state of stupor. They had been driven by the 
enormous weight and burdens of the war almost to their knees 
by financial exhaustion. What they wanted above all things 
was to make a speedy peace without the subject being in any 
manner intermingled with a league of nations, which they 
thought could more properly be made the subject of future de- 
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liberations when the world was in a more normal state. If that 
Was the view of England, it is known that it was even more the 
view of France, for it is a matter of common knowledge that 
when the President first went to Paris and laid before the French 
Government his scheme of the league of nations, France, in the 
person of its great prime minister, Clemenceau, opposed it, and 
was so opposed to it that it finally required the reluctant co- 
operation of Great Britain to compel Clemenceau to withdraw 
his objection to the interweaving of the league of nations with 
the peace treaty. Moreover, when the President came home to 
this country for a very brief visit, and when, having come home, 
the 36 Senators, more than a third of the Senate, formally 
plnced themselves on record as being opposed to the covenant of 
the league of nations as then proposed, the French and the 
British Governments then agreed to the necessity of making 
immediate peace, for it could not be safely longer postponed, 
and it is credibly reported that President Wilson was notified 
that it was their judgment, presumably in deference to the 
wishes of the Senate as the final treaty-making power in this 
country, that there should be an elimination of the league of 
nations from the proposed treaty of peace. It is certain that 
the French foreign minister, Pichon, made an official statement 
on behalf of his Goyernment that France had taken that posi- 
tion, and yet on the same day the President issued a statement 
that the league of nations would be interwoven with the peace 
treaty, as he had said in his speech in the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, and again yielding to his insistence the 
league of nations was put back into the treaty, and was so 
interwoven that no one can be blind to the surpassing difficulty 
that now confronts the Senate in the discharge of its consti- 
tutional function of passing upon the league of nations to do so 
without prejudice to the interests of the world. 

Thus without any real necessity for the course, against the 
wishes of our greatest allies, the league of nations was almost 
inextricably entangled with the most complex and difficult peace 
treaty that the world has ever known, and the Senate must now 
discuss the league of nations, not fairly and fully upon its 
merits as one of the most important proposals ever put before 
any legislative body but under the trying and almost impossible 
duress of knowing that if it rejects this treaty it may prolong 
the agony of an overtortured world for an indefinite period of 
time. 

„The Senate of the United States, acting through distin- 
guished Senators, had given due notice, of which the other 
nations were bound to take account from a previous knowledge 
of the character of the credentials of the American peace com- 
missioners, that this country would consider the proposed cove- 
nant to see how far it compromised the sovereignty of the 
United States and how far it destroyed the most sacred tradi- 
tions of this country. Our allies, being so advised, have for 
reasons which commended themselves to them, refused to take 
the reasonable precaution of separating the peace treaty proper 
from the league of nations, and they have at the. instance of 
President Wilson so interwoven them that they are like a 
tangled skein of silk. It would take infinite pains to take them 
apart. 

In this manner, in a covert and insidious way, the great 
fundamental principle of the Constitution, that only “ with the 
advice and consent of the Senate,” freely expressed and freely 
given, should any foreign commitment be entered into, has been 
challenged by our own Chief Magistrate, who was sworn to 
defend and not destroy the Constitution of the fathers. When 
Cromwell entered the Commons and pointing to the mace, the 
symbol of its authority, said,“ Take away that bauble,” he did 
not trent the great council of the realm with more contempt 
than President Wilson in the last five months has treated the 
Senate of the United States. In thus attempting to defeat the 
coordinate power of the Senate President Wilson challenges the 
integrity of the Federal Constitution.’ [Prolonged applause.] 

„We can not afford not to take up that challenge. If it 
were only a question of the living generation, we might say, “ It 
matters not to us. We want peace as much as any other nation. 
We have had our burdens in this war, due to some necessary 
expenses and to many of unparalleled extravagance. Let us 
return as quickly as possible and at any sacrifice to normal 
Ways. We will not stand upon any constitutional principle, 
however valuable it may be.” 

“*But we are trustees for posterity. Just as we took the 
torch of constitutional liberty from the hands of preceding gen- 
erations, from the men who saved the Union in the great Civil 
War, we must pass that torch on to the succeeding generations. 
We owe this alike to the dead and the unborn. We must never 
let it become a precedent that the Senate, the great treaty- 
making power of this country, more broadly representative of 
the whole Nation than any single man, however estimable his 
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character may be, shall abdicate its exalted office as the final 
judge of our foreign policy.’ [Applause.] ‘This is not a mon- 
archy in which the king has sole control of our foreign rela- 
tions. If it were, it would be disastrous for this country, be- 
cause in the long run the wars of the world have resulted 
too often from the caprices or ambitions of single individuals. 

„The great Senate of the United States, representing 48 
sovereign Commonwealths, speaking for a people of 100,000,000, 
should say to our representatives in Paris: We will do as we 
have always done; we will not accept dictation from the Execu- 
tive. We will consider this treaty and accept or reject it in 
whole or in part as the interests of America require. We pro- 
pose to consider this question calmly, soberly, advisedly, and 
deliberately and in a spirit free from narrow partisanship. We 
will consider it not only in the light of all that is due to 
America, but in the light of the best interests of civilization. 
If there ever was a time in the history of the world that any 
nation could not afford to be selfish, it is this hour. The Senate 
will consider it in that spirit and having reached the conclu- 
sion of that which is fair to the United States and to the 
whole world the Senate will act not merely perfunctorily, but 
in accord with the great traditions and precedents of that 
august body.” 

There is much in this covenant for a league of nations that 
is admirable. 

“*Tt can be divided into four classes: First, the declaratory, 
that seeks to announce new public policies for civilization, as, 
for example, that a war or even threat of war against one 
nation is the just concern of all. That declaration of the 
solidarity of mankind and the collective responsibility of all 
nations for the peace of the world is a noble utterance. The 
difficulty is, as any sensible man knows, that the world is still 
centuries behind it. We had the same declaration in The Hague 
Convention, only voiced with incomparably more moral authority 
than the league of nations can give it, and yet the moment the 
great cataclysmic clash came all recognition of collective re- 
sponsibility vanished among all nations, including our own, 
except a few, who were left for three weary years to bear almost 
alone the brunt of the battle for civilization. For three years 
we remained neutral even when the ravages of war had reached 
our own lands and our own people. He, whose boast it was that 
he “kept us out of war,” could profitably talk less of duty of 
humanity.’ [Applause.] 

Then there are the advisory provisions of the league, those 
in which the league simply meets in the spirit of friendly con- 
ference to consult for the good of the world. For the most part, 
they are admirable. 

“*The third class may be called the judicial provisions, which 
provide for the adjustment of international controversies by 
arbitration or mediation. While containing little that is novel, 
yet they are wise in moving with due conservatism and a reason- 
able regard for the actualities of life. They, too, deserve the 
support of reasonable men of all nations. 

“*The fourth and most important class may be called the 
“coercive” provisions, weak and anemic, but nevertheless in 
a rudimentary or foetal stage of development, representing an 
ambitious attempt to create a world State, to which all the 
constituent States of the league will contribute a portion of their 
sovereignty. 4 

These coercive provisions, especially article 10, to which I 
shall especially ask your attention, present an issue of vital 
importance to this country, and that is whether, in the illimit- 
able future, we shall adhere to the policy of George Washington, 
as declared in the immortal Farewell Address, and which was, 
in a fine and noble sense, to “ mind our own business,” or whether 
we will become (as a great leader of men, so recently taken 
from us—would to God he were here to-day to combat this 
heresy—said before his death) the Meddlesome Mattie of Na- 
tions.” Shall we implicate this Nation in all the intricate 
affairs of the world with the obvious penalties that will come 
to us as a Nation of great potential power or will we maintain 
the traditions taught by our fathers and accepted by all our 
public men of all parties until recent years? 

„We are at the parting of the ways. We will either in- 
extricably entangle ourselves, not merely in European politics 
but in the more difficult problems of the Far East, or else pursue 
our own splendid way of independent self-development, minding 
our own business, but without in any manner ignoring our duty 
to civilization as one of the master States of the world. It is 
not a question of isolation—that is impossible—but of inde- 
pendence. We can profitably recall Washington’s sound counsel 
given in a letter to Gouverneur Morris on December 22, 1795: 


„My policy has been and will continue to be * * * to main- 
tain friendly terms with but to be independent of all the nations of the 
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Let me illustrate by some recent occurrences. A few days 
ago it was announced in the authentic eommuniques that our 
peace commissioners in Paris—and that eught to be said in the 
singular number’ [laughter and applause]—‘ had taken Fiume 
from Italy, had created Danzig into an independent free State, 
and had recognized the British protecterate over Egypt, with 
some reservation about the details of British control and with 
the hope that a larger measure of home rule would be given to 
the Egyptian people. When I read that I wondered if His 
Majesty King George V should suddenly state to-morrow that 
he had given the Philippines to Japan, created Hawaii into an 
independent State, and had recognized the American protecto- 
rate in Porto Rico, with the hope that the United States would 
grant a larger measure of autonomous government, how the 
people of the United States would take His Majesty's interven- 
tion in our affairs.’ [Laughter and applause.] 

In a dispatch dated April 17 to the New York Evening 
Post, one of the President's organs, we learn: 


There was no meeting of the council of four to-day because of the 
extraordinary number of engagements made by the President, who, 
beginning at 11 o'clock, gave an average of 15 minutes each to delega- 

America, Europe, the Near st, and the Far East, besi 
attending to routine matters put up to him by his secretaries. From 
11 until 11.10 the President talked to a Chinese delegation, then lis- 
tened 20 minutes te the French National Congress on the question of 
the Rhine as a frontier. Fifteen minutes went to the Assyrian-Chaldean 
national delegation, the same to the Slavic-Dalmatians, who presented 
the results of a plebiscite in the Dalmatian 5 by Italy. 
Ten minutes went to the chargé d'affaires for San rino— 
which, I believe, has 11,000 people— 


„Ten more to the Swiss minister of foreign affairs; 10 to Rose 


Schneiderman and Mary Anderson, representing the American Women's 


Trade Union tets 15 to a long-haired Greek patriarch from Con- 
stantinople, which is the seat of the orthodox eastern Christianity ; 
15 to Essad Pasha to present Albania’s claims; and 15 minutes to the 
Greek minister from Rome. The President then went to lunch with 
Secretary of War Baker [laughter], Who informed him about American 
matters. y 

“* How grateful we should be that between the courses of a 
lunch our President was informed about matters of our Nation 
of great importance and undeniably in need of urgent action! 
Our satisfaction is, however, lessened by the fact that he re- 
ceived his information through Secretary Baker.“ {Laughter.] 

Beginning again at 4 o'clock, Herbert Hoover got a quarter of 
an hour of the President’s time, and was followed by a Roumanian dele- 
gation. A member of the Portuguese Government was next, and he was 
succeeded by Boghos Nubar, the Armenian leader, who came to plead 
the cause of his country, which desires that America assume a mandate 
over it. Then came the venerable Serbian minister, Pashitch, and, 
finally, Frank Walsh, pleading for a free Ireland.“ [Laughter.] 

Let me in contrast with this dangerous policy of intermed- 
dling now recall one of the most sacred traditions of our Nation. 
In September, 1796, the editor of a Philadelphia paper called 
the National Advertiser was asked to go to Sixth and Market 
Streets on a special mission. He entered the hall and was 
shown into the drawing room, and there, standing with his back 
to the fireplace, was, I think, the most Godlike man the world has 
ever known, 6 feet 2 in height, steel-gray eyes, prominent aquiline 
nose, firm set mouth, clad in black yelvet, sword hanging 
by his side. When Mr. Claypole, the editor in question, entered, 
this man, who was none other than George Washington, said to 
him: Mr. Claypole, I have a manuscript here that I am very 
anxious you should publish in the Advertiser, and I want you 
to publish it exactly as I have written it.“ Claypole said he 
would do it, and took it away. 

Washington for five years had labored over that manu- 
script, first in 1792, toward the end-of his first administration; 
then he laid it aside when he agreed to accept a second term. 
In 1796 he took it up again and submitted it to the keenest jurist 
of his time (unless I except James Wilson), namely, James 
Madison, sometimes called the “father of the Constitution.” 
He then discussed it with his Cabinet, including the very acute 
brain of Thomas Jefferson. When their opinions were given, he 
submitted the draft to that “Admirable Crichton“ of the period, 
Alexander Hamilton, and asked him to take all the suggestions 
that had been made and put the document into final shape. 
Hamilton did so, and when it was returned to Washington the 
latter again carefully revised it and then handed it to Claypole. 
Twice the printer’s proofs were returned and twice Washington 
returned them, with all the laborious care that marked that 
supremely great man, and finally, one September day, the noblest 
political testament in the history of the world was published— 
the Farewell Address. It was not an official communication ad- 
dressed to Congress, It was addressed to the people of the 
United States as citizens. It was not to his generation alone 
that he addressed it; but, knowing that he would soon be 
gathered into the “mansions of the departed,” Washington de- 
sired, as among tke last acts of his life, to give to future genera- 
tions of the American people the result of his 45 years of ex- 
perience in the Army and field, his matured and final views as to 


our Nation's destiny and true policy, as one method of preventing 
them from falling into some fathomless abyss like the league of 
nations; for such it is” [Applause.] . 

“*Consider the spirit in Which it was written. It is as a 
living voice that comes to us of this generation in a critical 
hour from that tomb on that little knoll at Mount Vernon: 

“*A solicitude for your welfare, which can not end but with my life, 
and the a ension of danger natural to that solicitude, urge me, on au 
occasion the present, to offer to your solemn contemplation, and to 
recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments, which are the 
result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable observation, and which 
are to me all important to the permanency of your felicity as a 
people. 

Again he says: 

EAJ to k t A 
re n eee you, my countrymen, these counsels of an old and 
and what a friend he was 
dare not hope they will make the strong and lasting impression I 
could wish; that 3 control the usual current of the passions, or 
prevent our Nation m ru the course which has hitherto marked 
the destiny of nations. But, if — 5 even flatter myself that they may 
be productive of some partial benefit, some occasional good; that they 
may now and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn 

t the mischiefs of taraga intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
pretended patriotism; t ae will be a full recompense for the 
solicitude for your welfare by which they have been dictat: 

Let me recall the exact wording of this most significant 
statement of our true foreign policy: 

“* The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, Is, in 
extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little political 
connection as sible. So far as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. Europe has a set of 
pi interests which to us have none, or a v remote relation. 

ence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must 
be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations or collisions of 
her friendships or enmities. 

It is a very significant fact that in Hamilton’s proof the 
word “ordinary” appears only once, but Washington, when he 
revised Hamilton's draft repeated the word “ordinary” to 
make his meaning clearer. He says: 

Taking core 3 to kop 3 by 8 3 
oma ve „ Wi 

a — pos 8 safely trust to temporary 

“< Dropping the cold words of a state document, Washington 
then continues with almost pathetic exhortation: 

It we remain one people, under an efficient government, the period 
is not far of when we may defy material injury from external annoy- 
ance. Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign und? Why, by interweaving 
eur destiny with that of any of Bu entangle our peace and 
peeves in the tolls of ropean ambition, rivalship, interest, 

umor, or caprice? It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty do iw’ [Applause.]} 

“Tt may be suggested that this was only Washington's 
opinion. On the contrary it was the whole philosophy of 
America. Our forefathers had come to this virgin continent 
as pioneers’ Our whole colonial history was marked by a con- 
sistent effort to be disentangled from the spider's web of Euro- 
pean politics. It was the spirit of independence that led our 
fathers in the shadow of that ancient belfry in Independence 
Square to say that this Nation is and should be of right an 
independent“ State. It was that spirit that culminated in the 
Constitution of the United States, for in it is no provision for 
transferring our sovereignty. The Civil War was fought to pre- 
serve that sovereignty unimpaired, and in its final form it is the 
residuum of the liberty of the American people as individuals, 
There is no power given to the Federal Government to transfer 
that sovereignty to a voting trust. 

“<This policy of Washington does not mean isolation. When 
one speaks of the traditional isolation of this country as Wash- 
ington’s policy, the Farewell Address is misinterpreted. Its doc- 
trine is that of independence, not isolation. Isolation is such 
complete detachment from the world as would make us a hermit 
nation, but independence is freedom from entanglement by “ arti- 
ficial ties,” which impair our freedom of action. It does not limit 
America from playing a great part in the world, but only for- 
bids entangling alliances which attempt, like the proposed cove- 
nant of the league, for all future time to mortgage the judg- 
ment and commit the destinies of the American people not ac- 
cording to their will, but according to some superwill of an 
artificial alliance, : 

If Washington had been living in 1914, he would not have 
questioned the propriety of this country intervening in this war 
and sending its soldiers to Europe to defend the basic principles 
of civilization. Having returned to Mount Vernon, after he had 
declined a third term, when he felt that his country had been 
insulted by a European power, although then 60 years of age, 
he again was willing to leave the retirement of Mount Vernon 
and unsheath his sword and fight for America. Such a man, 
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if he had lived four years ago to-day, when the Lusitania was 
sunk, would not only have promptly given Count Johann Von 
Bernstorft hie passports, but would have given to Germany an 
ultimatum of immediate war unless the Lusitania was dis- 
avowed. [Applause.] He would not have spent a year in 
writing futile and ignominious notes. 

“i Washington did not advise that America should not play 
its due part as one of the master States of the world; on the 
contrary isolation is not only opposed to his doctrine, but also 
to the destiny and traditional policies of the American people, 
for this potentially greatest Nation of the world is not unwilling 
to play its part in the stupendous drama of human events and 
to assume its share of responsibility. Washington did advise 
us that America should not subject its will in the unknown 
crises of the indefinite future, of which no one man can now 
know the precise nature, by purely artificial obligations, such 
as article 10 of the league, that it should not mortgage the 
- treasure and blood of the United States to conditions which it 
can not know in advance and with which, when they arise, it 
may have no sympathy whatever.’ [Applause.] 

“* Article 10 says: 

„ he members of the league undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external 8 the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the league. In case of any such 
aggression, or in case of any threat or Las ie of such Sepression, the 
council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled, 

„ What are to be the means? Turn to article 16: 


„It shall be the duty of the council in such case to recommend 
to the several Governments concerned what effective military and naval 
forces the members of the league shall severally contribute to the arma- 
ments of forces to be used to protect the covenants of the league. 

„Thus we are asked to underwrite not only the territorial 
boundaries of the world, as they now are, but the future boun- 
duries, as time develops them in future years, with or without 
our consent. We not only agree to preserve with the blood and 
treasure of our Nation these unknown territorial boundaries, 
but also the political independence of each member of the league, 
and possibly of every nation in the world. To safeguard the 
political independence we necessarily undertake to preserve their 
form of government, and we can not tell what form of govern- 
ment our partners in the league may in the future have. There 
may be a great reaction against democracy. If so, there may be 
a retrogression to absolute monarchy. Who can tell what is in 
the lap of the gods? Russia to-day is under the control of 
Lenin and Trotski. The league of nations even in its birth 
has confessed itself impotent to combat Bolshevism, and it might 
as well confess its impotence sooner or later for all purposes, 
unless Lenin and Trotski are dethroned from their arbitrary 
and cruel power, for the future of Russia is the crux of the 
peace problem. Thus by article 10 we might guarantee the 
political independence of Russia, governed by Trotski as another 
Cæsar. Moreover, the obligation is not confined to the present 
map of the world as it is developed by the peace conference, 
which it is vainly sought to stereotype, but article 10 is a 
continuous and indefinite obligation as to any future changes 
of the map of the world that may be made, and when made 
with the consent of the league they become part of our 
guarantee. 

„The dangers thus suggested are not fanciful. The dragons- 
tecth seeds of half a dozen wars have been shown by the peace 
conference, and if the harvest be averted it will only be because 
of the frightful character of modern armament and the conse- 
quences of war. 

“<The league of nations will not stop these wars, of which 
a number are now in progress. By a recent act of the peace 
conference, and with a palpable violation of the rules of self- 
determination, a province of over 30,000,000 people belonging to 
one of our own allies is placed under the domination of Japan 
upon condition of its restoration as Japan, in its own time and 
at its own will, shall elect. Suppose China should suddenly 
awake to defend herself and with her teeming millions make 
war apon Japan, and the latter country, being one of the vot- 
ing trust and therefore potential, would say, “ We demand now 
the protection of the league under article 10.“ I may be lack- 
ing in enthusiasm, but I am not enthusiastic about our sending 
possibly a million of our men to Japan or China to defend 
Japan against China or China against Japan under the circum- 
stances to which I have alluded.’ [Applause.] 

„Or take the difficulty with reference to Fiume, a little 
town on the Adriatic with about 35,000 people. I shall not dis- 
cuss the merits of the Fiume dispute, because, like most Ameri- 
eans, I doubt very much whether I had ever known or heard 
of Fiume a few years ago. Let us see how strong the league 
now is to enforce its decrees even against one power, Italy. 
The flatterers who surround President Wilson had told him that 
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his power was such that if he raised his hand any Government 
in Europe would topple from its base. Our President, without 
any mandate from the American people whatever, demanded 
that Fiume should be given to Jugo-Slavia and taken from 
Italy, although the majority of the people in Fiume are Italians. 
Italy refused and left the peace conference. Italy is weak as 
compared with the great alliance, and if the coercive power 
of the league was as claimed by its proponents Italy would have 
yielded. She simply withdrew her representatives to Rome, and 
when they were invited to return to Paris it was not Italy that 
had retreated. The league can not overcome the pride of 
ve pec ab It is fortunate for the freedom of the world that 
S So. 

Ir Italy and Jugo-Slavia should become involved in war 
about Fiume, what would America do? We have in this coun- 
try a great many citizens who are Slavs by race and many who 
are of Italian birth. If it was wise in Washington’s day not to 
implicate ourselves in the local entanglements of Europe which 
are no concern of ours, then it is wiser to-day when we have 
given hostages to so many nations by immigration. Thus we 
can not intermingle in European quarrels without sowing the 
seeds of dissension and disunion within our own household. If 
Jugo-Slavia made war upon Italy and Italy appealed to the 
league to defend it from Jugo-Slavia, we would be called upon 
under article 10 to send our sons to engage in a bitter contro- 
versy with respect to a town that is not as large at Atlantic 
City. Again I am not enthusiastic about the prospect.’ [Ap- 
plause.] 

If the experience of history counts for anything, these 
leagues dissolve in critical times like the soap bubble the child 
blows. It floats through the air with lovely iridescent colors, 
charms the eye for a fleeting moment, but when it touches the 
floor it bursts and all the colors disappear. If there is one thing 
that human nature and history teaches, it is that there has 
never been a league of nations that has stood the actual crash 
of conflict. We know what happened in 1914 to the best and 
most hopeful of all leagues, The Hague convention. 

Such leagues were tried in Greece more than 2,000 years 
ago; they have been tried again and again through all the cen- 
turies, and always with the same dismal failure. The best evi- 
dence that the present league has failed to inspire confidence, 
even in the hour of its birth, is shown by France. One of the 
clearest and sanest of France's soldiers, Gen. Foch—the censor 
has not allowed his statement to come over—said that he would 
not advise signing the treaty in the form it is in, because it does 
not give adequate protection to France, and now we are advised 
that an arrangement has been made provisionally that the 
United States and Great Britain should defend France in the 
event of an unprovoked attack by Germany. Such is France's 
faith in the league.“ [Applause.] 

Why the proposed Anglo-French-American treaty if there 
be any confidence that article 10 of the league of nations Will 
function as its projectors pretend to believe? 

“*Suppose Russia and Germany, at present both ostracized 
by the league, should form an alliance and a world war should 
come again to the world, what would be left of the league? 
The United States might respect its obligation; it would depend 
very much upon the circumstances under which the quarrel 
arose; but what with respect to many other nations? What 
became of all the promises and assurances of The Hague con- 
vention? ‘They burst like the soap bubbles with which a child 
amuses herself. And yet The Hague convention was formed 
under far better circumstances and had a greater acquiescence 
by all the world than the league of nations, that has been born 
in the spirit of dissension and turmoil. 

Let America beware of the day that she pledges her solemn 
faith to underwrite the territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence now and for all future time of possibly all the nations 
in the world. 

„It is said, however, that any member of the league can 
withdraw on two years’ notice. Really when Senator BRANDE- 
GEE spoke of Little Alice in Wonderland in connection with the 
famous dinner in the White House to discuss the league it was 
an apt analogy. The reasoning of the Mad Hatter is outdone 
by the suggestion that the difficulties of article 10 are met with 
the provision that any nation can withdraw on two years’ notice, 
provided, in the opinion of the executive council, all its obliga- 
tions have been fulfilled.’ [Laughter.] 

„ was in Switzerland in the early days of July, 1914, and 
the world was apparently at peace. I was satisfied from the Aus- 
trian ultimatum that war was inevitable. I took the first train 
for Paris ahead of the storm which a great many people be- 
lieved was not coming. I reached Paris on July 31 and sailed 
from England about August 26. Between July 31 and August 
26 half the world was at war, millions were already in the field, 
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nearly all of Belgium was occupied by the Germans. The 
Battles of Mons, Charleroi, and Morhange had been fought, and 
th: Germans were halfway to Paris. All in less than a month, 
and yet it is said if the clouds of war commence to gather in 
the future that we can escape responsibility by giving a two 


years’ notice. Even if the war had not started but was threat- 
ened, the moment we gave notice that we were going to with- 
draw in two years steps would be taken to hasten the war to 
bring us within the two-year period. If our armies were in the 
trenches when our two years’ notice ended it would not be 
very safe to withdraw in the face of modern artillery. 

„Even were this provision changed from the two-year period 
to an immediate right of withdrawal it would still be objection- 
able, because when the clouds of war gather it would be a point 
of honor for an honorable nation to remain, because if one 
nation agrees with another to safeguard a certain situation, but 
reserves the right to withdraw at any time and suddenly a 
crisis arises, the first nation would be wanting in chivalry if it 
exercised its right to withdraw before the crisis was past. 
America would net desert its allies in the hour of danger. 

The league attempts to vest the control of the world in a 
voting trust of five nations. We can safely start with the as- 
sumption that we have never in the history of the world had a 
repository of power, especially if self-assumed and one which 
questions the equality of nations, which did not become a shin- 
ing target to other nations. Moreover, such enormous power 
always invites division between the members of the alliance, as 
witness the two great triumvirates of Rome and that of France, 
which Bonaparte for a time shared with Sieyes and Ducos as 
consuls. 

“ * Suppose the five nations composing the voting trust—Great 
Britain, Japan, Italy, France, and the United States—at first 
were united, it would only take one of them to break the majority. 
We have already seen what the potential power of that one 
vote is in the matter of Shantung. Shantung, with practically 
the moral control of the Far East, was given to Japan. Why? 
Because if Japan left the five, the voting trust would be broken, 
and Great Britain, France, Italy, and the United States would 
be in a possible minority with respect to the control of the 
league, if the present minority of four wished to seize the con- 
trolling power by uniting with Japan. Would not the desire 
to do so be natural? Thus the voting trust is admirably adapted 
to subject Great Britain and the United States to the demands 
of Japan. 

It is said that these objections are met by the rule of 
unanimity, but that rule takes from the league whatever assured 
value for effective action it might possess. Unanimity may exist 
in heaven among the angels but not elsewhere. Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan once said that “when on the stage they agreed upon 
any subject their unanimity is wonderful,” but this is not true 
of the “ wide and universal theater of man.” 

“To allow any one nation to prevent any decision of the 
league is to condemn it to impotence. It is a delusion. All 
the anarchy of Poland in its past history was due to that which 
they called the liberum veto, a similar provision. As a result 
Poland was always in a chronic state of anarehy. Yet this 
league of nations is holding out to the world the sham promise 
of a peace, pretending to have coercive power, which it can 
not possess with the rule of unanimity, but imposing moral 
obligations, which to generous nations like France, Great Britain, 
or the United States would be an embarrassment, unanimity or 
no unanimity. The weak or unjust nations of the league could 
block any action by simply interposing a veto, whereas the just 
and noble nations would say, We made a promise to safe- 
guard the political independence of other nations, and therefore, 
even if one nation fails to act with us, we will not be false to 
our moral obligation, but will carry out not only the technical 
letter of our obligation but the spirit.” 

If it were true that the league of nations gave a reason- 
able assurance of a durable and just peace, America should, 
without respect to its own interests or traditions, make the 
supreme sacrifice and join in any plan to put an end to the 
greatest evil, with the exception of injustice, that of war; but 
what assurance is there that any man can gather from the past 
or the present that there will be any lasting peace as a result 
of this sham league? Far from bringing peace, the league will 
bring war. What is there in the past history of the world or 
the present that justifies the belief that a league of some nations, 
in which the control is arbitrarily vested in five, where the 
nations are all of different interests, races, and varying degrees 
of civilization and standards of justice, will remain united? 
Where is the assurance that the league will do that which even 
2,000 years of Christianity have failed to do, namely, bring about 
peace with justice in the world? 


“* The present tendency is to assume that whatever was true 
in the past is presumably untrue to-day, and it may be that 
which was Utopian yesterday may become the commonplace 
truth of to-morrow; but the only safe way in which men can 
reason, especially when they are reasoning on the grave matters 
of national destiny, is to give some weight to the uniform ex- 
perience of history, for surely we can stand upon the fundamental 
premise that the league of nations has not and can not repeal 
human nature. 

There never was a time in the history of the world t 
there was peace in the world except once, and them only a 
nominal sense, and that was when Christ was born. All the 
power of the world was then concentrated in one State, and all 
the power of that State in one man, Augustus Cæsar, and as 
one man can not quarrel with himself, naturally during his 
reign and that of his three successors, who enjoyed a similar 
absolutism, there was peace in the world. But was our little 
world happier because it was subject to the will of one man? 
On the contrary, it never was so unspeakably wretched as it 
was in the century following the birth of Christ, because the 
dawn of a better day slowly came with Christianity and with 
Christianity a passionate sense of justice, which ended a false 


peace. 

“*To insure peace by coercive measures, and that is the 
theory of the league of nations, it would be necessary to con- 
centrate power in so few human beings that they would not 
quarrel, and to concentrate the power of the world in one nation. 

Present events illustrate this. peace conference 
started with 70 members. They found that that would not do 
as there were too many differences of opinion, so the number 
was reduced to 10; then it became 6, and then 5, and finally 
the 70 had become a new triumvirate, and as disunited as the 
classic examples of triumvirates. 

A communique from Paris in to-day’s paper says, “The 
council of three—Clemenceau, Wilson, and Lloyd-George—yes- 
terday decided as to the disposition of the German colonies as 
follows”: They “ decided,” not the nations, They divided over 
a million square miles of territory. The 24 nations did not 
decide it. 

The plenary council of the 24 nations was given two hours 
to consider the whole peace treaty as formulated by three men, 
which is two hours more, I believe, than Mr. Widener gave 
the stockholders of the Metropolitan Traction Co. of New 
York on a famous occasion.’ [Laughter and applause.] ‘I be- 
lieve the proposition was then, as it is now in Paris, “ vote 
first and discuss afterwards.”’ [Laughter.] ‘But the plenary 
council was given two hours to consider the whole peace treaty 
which could not be read in many hours, because it contained 
80,000 words. 

„If the experience of history teaches us anything and if 
democracy amounts to anything, and if the recent example of 
Italy demonstrates anything, it is this: That it is philosoph- 
ically true that you can not put the world into a voting trust. 
It declines thus to be put. Men are to enlightened, too proud, 
the human soul has been too well developed to permit of any 
group of men, any new triumvirate, to control lastingly the 
destinies of the world, and therefore, if the league of nations 
came into existence, dominated by five nations acting through 
3 or 15 individuals, attempting to govern the destinies of this 
world, I venture the prediction that it would not last five years 
and that it would not survive the first real crisis. 

“* Suppose on the day of the armistice and thereafter during 
the Paris conference President Wilson had taken George Wash- 
ington’s advice. Suppose that he had gone to Paris—and I am 
not one of those who criticize him for going. Upon the whole, 
I think the crisis was grave enough to warrant his going, but 
suppose that having arrived he had said to our allies: “ Gentle- 
men, it is the traditional policy of my country that the local 
concerns of Europe are those in which we ought not to inter- 
fere. We did come into this World War because of the in- 
vasion of Belgium, which was a challenge to civilization itself. 
It was an ‘extraordinary emergency.’ It involved the bases 
of civilization. But you have many questions as to which 
America has no particular interest and in which it can have 
no sympathy. You are our allies. Solve your purely Euro- 
pean questions as you think best and America, believing in your 
good faith, honor, and greater wisdom with respect to such 
internal questions, will gladly join with you in the treaty of 
peace, and accept such solutions of European and other ques- 
tions foreign to America as in your joint judgment is fair for 
those directly concerned.“ [Prolonged applause.) 

“* What would have been the result? America would be 
to-day the-best beloved Nation in the world. Our President 
might be the most loved and admired statesman of the present 
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heroic era, notwithstanding his fatal hesitancy in the critical 
years from 1914 to 1917. 

„Let us see what has happened by disregarding Washington's 
solemn warning. Our country in November, 1918, was popular 
as it had never been before in its history. Our neutrality was 
forgotten and submerged in the great and unselfish sacrifice we 
made in the last year of the war. The admiration for us was 
most generous, the gratitude deep beyond words. I can testify 
that in both England and France their publicists said with 
sincerity, although it was effusive generosity, that we had won 
the war, as though they had done nothing with their infinite 

‘sacrifices and far greater service in the common cause. 

“* America to-day, in France, Great Britain, Italy, and other 
countries, has suffered a marked diminution in the generous esti- 
mate of men that no one can possibly measure. They believe 
we have marred their peace. They believe that by intermed- 
dling we have not merely prolonged indefinitely the torture of 
their agony but have deprived them of the full fruits of their 
victory, and we will for years to come pay the penalty, and just 
such a penalty as Wasbington warned us against, a penalty for 
the curse of intermeddling, which breeds the ill-will of every 
nation against which our representatives decided, and has 
brought us not too much credit from the nations in whose favor 
they acted. Of this dissatisfaction we hear but little, as the 
censor has too successfully stifled truth in the last six months. 

„It is said that the Washington doctrine is only a tradition. 
But what is this tradition, which is now the subject of so much 
disapprobation and scorn? 

“*T stood in 1916 in the Cathedral of Rheims. Its founda- 
tions were there, its great walls remained, but the high altar 
was gone, Its great rose windows were shattered into pieces. 
Those windows were not in a strictly utilitarian sense necessary 
to the church, and yet without the roseate splendor of the light 
of day shining through those beautiful pieces of glass the inte- 
rior of that noble sanctuary was cold and depressing. 

“* In this we can see a symbol of the shattered edifice of the 
Union. Its foundations and walls also endure, but its high 
altar and stained-glass windows are gone. The stained-glass 
windows are the great traditions of our country. Through them 
our past suffuses its great light; through them the wisdom of 
Franklin, Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson, and all the great 
men of that great heroic period of our country, passes; through 
them suffuses the splendor of the Union with the glory of an 
epic past. 

“*The rose window of America is the tradition which we owe 
to Washington, the tradition of a proud independence that has 
been shattered in the last five months in Paris and will be last- 
ingly destroyed, unless the Senators of the United States, obedi- 
ent to their oaths, and to the great destiny of the American 
people, shall say, before it is too late, We will not permit the 
great and noble policy under which this country has lived for 
over a century and by which it has grown immensely strong 
in moral influence to be destroyed.” 

„That stained-glass window of Washington's example must 
be restored, for it is through it that the influence of the great 
founder of this Republic inspires living men. 

„To carry my analogy one step further, what is the high 
altar of the Union which, like that of Rheims, has been over- 
thrown and in part destroyed in a spirit of mad ambition? It 
is the Constitution, whose mighty principles, embracing the 
“whole law and the prophets” of free government, have been 
too often set at naught in recent years, especially in the present 
attempt to subvert the high prerogative of the Senate. Thank 
God, the Republican Party, which more than half a century ago 
saved the Union, has now again the great duty to save again the 
Union, which Washington founded and Lincoln saved.’ [Pro- 
longed applause and cheers.] 

“Col. Gripper. I beg leave, Mr. President, on behalf of the 
Union League of Philadelphia, to move that the thanks of this 
organization be tendered to the honorable James M. Beck for 
the magnificent address on this momentous question which he 
has delivered here to-night. 

“ (Seconded and unanimously carried.) 

“Adjourned.” 

LUMBER AT CANTONMENTS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I present a letter from the Holm-Page Co., 
general contractors, of Rockford, III. I should like to have it 
printed at length. It is not an extensive letter, It is on the 
question why the Government is holding at the different canton- 
ments vast quantities of lumber. There are some 15,000,000 feet 
of lumber at Rockford, III., that could be used in general con- 
struction work. It is suggested in the letter that there are cer- 
tain lumber manufacturers who are trying to keep this off the 
market. I am in hopes that the publicity given the letter may 


loosen up the authorities here at the Capital or in the depart- 
ments and do some 

I should like to suggest to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KEN- 
yon] that some of this propaganda comes from a number of 
other industries who fear they may be licensed likewise if the 
packers are. There are a good many industries in this country. 
that are fairly successful, and if every successful enterprise is 
to be licensed, they think it is a good time to file the protest now. 
If you license the packers you can license agricultural implement 
manufacturers, boot and shoe manufacturers, and every variety 
of successful enterprise. The Senator will find that at the 
threshold of this undertaking the protests are made seasonably, 
so that the precedent that might be injurious may be not made 
on the pending legislation, of which the Senator from Iowa is one 
of the principal champions. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Reconp, as follows: 

ROCKFORD, ILL., July 12, 1919. 


Hon. LAwrence X. SHERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Sm: We wish to call your attention to the large 
amount of surplus lumber the Government has at our back 
door—Camp Grant—nary a foot of which can the lumber 
dealers or building contractors buy. 

When the armistice was signed there was approximately 
14,500,000 feet of lumber at Camp Grant, and the inventory of 
February 8, 1919, showed exactly 14,178,000 feet. We know 
this to be a fact, because our Mr. McFarland helped to take 
that inventory and finally classified, extended, checked, and 
completed the inventory as it was forwarded to Washington. 
Since February there has been shipped to other camps and 
cantonments approximately 600,000 feet. The utilities depart- 
ment at Camp Grant has used another 300,000 feet and is now 
engaged, we are reliably informed, in hauling the remainder of 
this vast stock across the camp from the lumber yard to the 
utilities department, three-quarters of a mile distant, because 
they claim they can watch it better from the new location. 

This lumber is not piled to keep, is not being properly piled 
in the new location, in fact is fast deteriorating and will not 
be in marketable condition one year from date. The lumber 
markets are mounting skyward, and undoubtedly prices have 
been put higher by the lumber manufacturers than even the 
big demand has warranted. We agree that labor at the mills 
is scarce, but why should the manufacturers put lumber prices 
up 40 to 60 per cent, when labor has advanced but 10 to 15 
per cent? 

There is no question in the minds of the retail lumber deal- 
ers, the contractors, or the consumers but that the representa- 
tives of the lumber manufacturers working in Washington as 
$1-per-year men have been largely responsible for keeping the 
lumber in the various cantonments off of the market. We 
ourselves have tried several times to purchase quantities of the 
Camp Grant lumber, only to have the Washington authorities 


write the constructing quartermaster at Camp Grant that the 


Government expected to use the lumber for their own con- 
struction plans. Good authorities tell us there was 350,000,000 
feet of lumber in the different cantonments when the armistice 
was signed. Figuring on the same basis as to amounts that 
have been used at Camp Grant since November 11, 1918, it will 
take the Government 12 years to use up what stocks are on 
hand. You can readily understand how much we lumber users 
in Rockford chafe under these circumstances. 

July 11 we had to go into the market to purchase 250,000 feet 
of lumber to complete a factory building for a local concern, and 
it cost us $45 per 1,000 feet f. o. b. cars Rockford, and some of it 
not as good a grade as the Camp Grant lumber stock. We are at 
present in the market for 80,000 feet of No. 1 common maple 
flooring and can not obtain eyen a nibble from either retailer or 
wholesaler on this item, yet in one of the warehouses at Camp 
Grant there are 450,000 feet of this grade of flooring that the 
writer knows cost the Government $25 per 1,000 feet less than 
the going price as quoted by the members of the Northern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. The writer can also authori- 
tively state that the lumber at Camp Grant cost the Govern- 
ment on an average of $22.50 per 1,000 feet, plus freight, which 
averages from $3.75 to $6 per 1,000 feet. 

The question naturally arises, Why doesn't the surplus sup- 
ply division release at least a part of this big stock of lumber, 
and thereby save the Government from a bad loss by disposing 
of stock that is going te soon lose its merchantable value by rot- 
ting? By disposing of it now they could actually make a profit 
for the Government, and also relieve a most unbearable market 
situation. Furthermore, they would bring a lot of profiteering 
lumber manufacturers to their senses. We venture the opinion 
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that 75 per cent of the building material at Camp Grant could 
be disposed of in Rockford and the remaining 25 per eent within 
50 miles of the camp. 

Can not some one in Washington wield a big enough stick on 
the desk lizards in the surplus supply division to make them 
see their way clear to loosen up, and not only sell some of the 
lumber at Camp Grant, but also the immense stock of roofing, 
millwork, and other building material for which there is such 
an insistent demand just now? 

We trust you may find a way to take this matter to the proper 
authorities, and also lend what assistance you can to start some- 
thing. We do not know how you feel about it, but it strikes a 
large number of the patriotic citizens of Rockford that a lot of 
this inefficiency and waste that exists at our very door emits a 
very bad odor and very perceptibly chills the loyalty of a people 
who gave so freely of their time and money when both were so 
badly needed. Isn't there some way in which the people can 
make their opinion felt in this trying situation? 

Hoping that we may hear from you soon with a helpful sug- 
gestion concerning this matter, we beg to remain, 

Yours, very truly, 


THE Holu-PAadE Co. 
V. L. PAGE. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY FORD. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I also wish to offer, Mr. President, from 
the paper, Saturday Night, of Detroit, Mich., of date July 19, 
1919, an extract from the testimony, together with editorial 
comment on it, of Henry Ford in the suit pending in Mount 
Clemens, Mich. I ask to have it printed at length without read- 
ing. I think it is very luminous. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


MR. FORD ON THE WITNESS STAND. 


Only because Henry Ford has aspired to be a mentor of thought in 
this country is his testimony in his million-dollar libel suit against the 
Chicago Tribune of first-rate importance. Private citizens may enter- 
tain all sorts of strange notions without attracting or mag public 
attention; but whoever assumes a position of leadership in the affairs 
of a great nation must be understood as thoroughly as possible. That 
is an axiom of intelligent democracy. Neither adulation of his ideals 
nor irrepressible levity over his methods of 9 them can blind 
intelligent Americans to the effect of Mr. Ford's views as a litical 
Cresus on his city, his State, and his country. The output of his mind, 
so liberally backed betimes by the output of his enormous pocketbook, 
is a matter of national concern. 

So it becomes significant that Mr. Ford on the witness stand repeats 
his indifference to all past history; that he knows Benedict Arnold only 
as a writer and not at all as a traitor; that he thinks the War of 1812 
was a revolution; that professional soldiers are murderers; that war is 
not murder if waged as a war of defense; that he was ip Tor prepared- 
ness for any war; that he wanted the United States to disarm; that he 
didn't know very much about his own writings, because he hadn't written 
them at all; that he had hired a Mr. Delavigne to do most of the writ- 
ing; that “if it is in the book,” which Mr. lavigne wrote, he would 
take responsibility for it, but that he thought Mr. Delavigne had ror 
8 over on him. By way of exhibiting the workings of Mr. 
Ford's mind we present a typical selection from the official record of 
Mr. Ford's cross-examination. The Tribune counsel begins by reading a 
sentence from one of Mr. Ford's pacifist pamphlets : 

“Q, ‘I have no other pu than to save America from bloodshed, 
and its young men from conscription.’ Is that Mr. Delavigne, too! —K. 
If it was in there, it went out. It was Mr. Delavigne. 

“Q. It was not yours?—A. No; it was not mine. 

“Q. It went out over your signature ?—A. Yes. 

“Q. Did you read it?—A. I don't think so. 

“Q. Do you mean to tell this Jay that you had set out to educate 
the people, with advertisements printed broadcast all over this country, 
and you did not know what was in them?—A. I sent out many state- 
ments to cause people to think. 

“Q. That you didn't know what you were doing?—A. No; not that 
I didn’t know what I was doing. 

“Q. Do you understand the question?—A. Yes. 

“Q. You said that you did not know that that statement was in 
there ?—A. I have said that. 

“Q. You mean to be understood as saying that you sent the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of statements broadcast throughout 
the United States and did not know what was in them?—A. I did not 
know everything that was in them. 

“Q. You did not?—A,. No. 

“Q. Is there anything more important in that than about the subject 
of conscription ?—A. I don't know. 

“Q. Do you know anything about it?—A. I don’t know. 

“Q. You were going to save the young men of this country from con- 
ge Í irk: was your great effort ?—A. Whatever is in there I am 
responsible for. 

“Q. You did not know that it was in there?—A. I don’t think I 
knew that it was there. 

„. Let me refresh your recollection.—A. I told you in the beginning 
was responsible for it. Mr. Delavigne wrote a great deal of it. 
“Q. I have no other purpose than to save America from bloodshed 
and its young men from conscription.’ You are telling the public that 
there should opposition to conscription?—A. To save them 

scription meant to save them from war. = 

“Q. You say that you are now in favor of conscription ?—A. I say 
that it is the most equitable way to fight a war. 

“ Q. You didn't know it was in there or you would not have sent it 
eut?—A. I will not say that.” 

It will be worth while, we think, for the voters of Michigan to look 
that selection over a second time, if only to congratulate themselves on 
having kept Mr. Ford out of the United States Senate. A man who 
plays with public opinion by proxy, who signs his name to publie state- 


from con- 
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ments without knowing what he is being made to say, is likely to pla 
with legislation in the same way. When Mr. Ford offered to admit 
that he was an „ignorant idealist ” he did more honor to ignorance than 
idealism. <A useful idealist knows what he is talking about. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there seems to be a disposition 
to carry on the debate in reference to the league of nations from 
editorial articles expressing the views of different citizens of 
of the country, and I have in my hand an article by William J. 
McNally, the European -correspondent of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, written from Berlin, entitled “Americans in Europe 
urge the veto of the league.” I ask to have it inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

VETO LEAGUE, AMERICANS IN EUROPE URGE— OBSERVERS ABROAD Sen 


ONLY DISASTER IN PLAN, SAYS MCNALLY—ASSERT WILSON Has LosT 
UNITED STATES DESTINY IN DIPLOMATIC POKER GAME, 


(By William J. McNally, staf! correspondent of the Minneapolis Tribune.) 
“ BERLIN (By mail). 


“There is a small band of Americans now in Europe who 
alone, of all Americans, have had an opportunity to study the 
subject of shrouded Europe—and by shrouded Europe I mean 
northern Europe—at first hand. Their opinions present a singu- 
lar and impressive unanimity. Their constant talk concentrates 
itself upon the Wilsonian adventure into world politics. And 
their conclusions, which because of their situation, should have 
an infinite value to Americans back home and denied their op- 
portunity, have unhappily, but for obvious reasons, enjoyed not 
the faintest publicity. 

“Tt happens that the only Americans now permitted to travel 
in northern Europe are newspaper nren, magazine men, military 
men, Red Cross men, and Y. M. C. A. men. Magazine men and 
newspaper men can not express their views because journalistic 
custom forbids them to ‘ editorialize.’ Military men can not, be- 
cause Army orders prevent. Red Cross men can not, because 
organization rules prevent. X. M. C. A. men can not, because 
of the same obstruction. 


EAGER TO GIVE MESSAGE, 


“Yet this band has a message and a burning message. They 
sit talking by the hours at night and exclaim, ‘If only the people 
back home could see what we see! If they could only get the 
perspective on Europe that first-hand study gives! Then there 
would be no danger that America should make a fatal mistake 
by reversing its foreign policy.’ 

“What they feel upon the subject of the Wilsonian adyenture 
they feel with a burning intensity that would amaze, perhaps, 
the people in the United States. 

“They constitute a unit in declaring that Americans back 
home have a wholly distorted and inaccurate picture of north- 
ern Europe. : 

“Now, whether America knew thoroughly European politics 
and European conditions or whether it did not would normally 
be the most trifling and inconsequential of questions. But at 
the present moment it is attaining a supreme importance, 

WALKS INTO DANGER BLINDLY. 


“For within a few weeks America must make up her mind 
finally whether she will take the great step, separating herself 
irrevocably from her past, and embark upon the hitherto un- 
sailed rapids of European politics. There never was a time in 
America’s history when it was so essential that America possess 
the most complete, the most exhaustive, and the most unbiased 
view of European politics. And there never was a time in her 
history when her equipment was so imperfect, so grotesque, and 
so distorted as it is at present. This point is probably as diffi- 
cult to grasp in America as it is difficult to avoid in Europe. 
The Americans over here are studying the steps of America 
with a concern that at moments approaches panic and alarm. 
The Americans over here, examining and exploring a quicksand, 
the treacheries of which they appreciate only too keenly, see 
their own country, blindfolded apparently, walking straight 
into the danger zone with a childlike confidence that it has at 
last the right direction. s 


“STAY OUT OF EUROPE.” 

“*Stay out of Europe. Oh, stay out of Europe.’ 

“That is the universal, imploring cry which echoes and re- 
echoes in the comments of the thinking Americans now study- 
ing northern Europe. That cry I have encountered everywhere, 
I encountered it in Stockholm, I encountered it in Copenhagen, 
I encountered it in Berlin. I got it from men who had just 
come out of Poland, from men who had just come ont of Rus- 
sia, from men who had just come out of Czechoslevatia, I 
got it from men who had just come out of Hungary and Rou- 
mania, as well as from men who had just come out of Jugo- 
Slavia and Austria. 
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Keep out of Europe, America! You have not the faintest 
eonception of the treacherous waters you are embarking upon, 
You have no notion of the real situation over here. You have 
inherited mostly propagandized information that does not give 
you the true picture. Do not permit yourself to get mired in 
this swamp which is a hundred times more sinister and more 
dangerous than you imagine.’ 

“This perhaps best summarizes the feeling that is most com- 
monly voiced. 

UNPREPARED FOR PEACH. 

“More than half a year ago the war came to a close with a 
rather unexpected abruptness. Cessation of fighting caught 
America as unprepared for peace as she had been for war. 
Obviously, it was necessary that the President should sign a 
treaty of peace which would guarantee the fruits of the victory. 
That Mr. Wilson would do this everybody expected. But it soon 
became clear that Mr. Wilson had made up his mind to attempt 
something vastly more ambitious. It soon became clear that he 
had decided to revolutionize the entire structure of interna- 
tional relationship. Out of his own head he had evolved a 
grandiose and spectacular plan for abolishing future wars. 

“The position of Mr. Wilson was on the whole rather anom- 
alous. The American people had given him no instructions as 
to what to do. The American Congress had given him no man- 
date to create a league of nations. But he had himself hit upon 
this unprecedented idea and had decided to carry it into action. 
This astonishing man coolly departed from Washington, locking 
up the past, present, and future policy of America in his satchel, 
wrapped up the entire destiny of America, so to speak, like an 
apple, and took it over with him to Europe to do with it what 
he chose. The impudence of such an act was magnificent, An 
immense amount of feeling that would normally have been hos- 
tility was held in abeyance by the respect for the avowed good 
he had sought to establish. This goal was the abolition of war. 
Sentimentalists and humanitarians were inclined to believe that 
all criticism should be withheld until, at least, he had been 
given a fair chance. 

“ Of all the nations represented at Paris it was America that 
stood to gain the least and lose the most by the establishment 
of the league of nations. Mr. Wilson’s individual desire for a 
league of nations, alone and unaided, would have been some- 
thing quite unimportant and quite meaningless, But Mr. Wil- 
son had a prize in his vest pocket which Europe had been cray- 
ing with growing intensity year by year for more than half a 
century. That prize was America’s independent foreign policy. 
It was America’s traditional isolation. To get its fingers on 
that prize there was almost no price which Europe was un- 
willing to pay. What Mr. Wilson could not accomplish by argu- 
ment, then, he might accomplish by barter. Europe, on the 
whole, cared not a fig about the league of nations, but it did 
want an alliance with America. Mr. Wilson did not want to 
push America into a European alliance, but he did want a 
league of nations. Here was a wide breach between Mr. Wilson 
and the Entente statesmen. 

So the conference began and the tables were set for a fasci- 
nating contest. The intellectual poker game known as diplo- 
macy was soon in full swing. A victory for Mr. Wilson meant 
that the allied nations would be weaned away from an old- 
fashioned alliance info a new world /"zue. A defeat for Mr. 
Wilson meant that America would be weaned away from her 
traditional isolation into a disadvantageous and dangerous 
alliance. The game was one fraught with infinite peril, for the 
destiny of America represented the stakes. 


THE POINT OF THE GAME, 


R The point on which the diplomatic struggle centered was 
this: 

“ Would the European alliance be a harmless and inutile deco- 
ration upon a true league of nations, or would the league of 
nations be a harmless and inutile décoration upon a true Eu- 
ropean alliance? 

“Tn the event that the first contingency materialized, the 
world directly and America indirectly were much better as to 
position. In the event that the second contingency materialized, 
the Entente gained a prodigous asset for nothing, while America 
incurred a prodigous liability for nothing. 

“The point really at issue was whether Mr. Wilson would 
swallow. the Clemenceau potion of an alliance brew with a league 
of nations foam, or whether Clemenceau would swallow the Wil- 
sonian potion of a league of nations brew with a mere alliance 
foam. That distinction spelled the difference between prosperity 
and calamity to America. It spelled the difference between 
permanent immunity and permanent insecurity. It spelled the 
difference between placing America at the service of an interna- 
tional ideal or placing America at the disposal of a combination 
of foreign powers. 


“The publication of the covenant of the league of nations and 
subsequently the peace treaty made it unmistakably clear in 
the end which contestant had won out in the great intellectual 
poker game at Paris. 

“Mr. Wilson was humiliatingly and utterly beaten. 

“Americans here have practically all turned against Mr. Wil- 
son, not because he was beaten but because he insists on main- 
taining the pitiful pretense that he was not. The tragedy is not 
to be found in the fact that he personally lost. It was hardly 
to be expected that he could win. The individual phase of it is 
an idle and superlatively unimportant matter. The tragedy is 
to be discovered in the fact that Mr. Wilson now, in order to 
uphold the threadbare pretense that he personally won, is will- 
ing to let that most precious of prizes, the American destiny, 
pass into the control of a European alliance. He is not only 
willing to do that, but he will work to achieve that end. 

SEEN AS DEADLY ENEMY. 

“To the Americans over here such an attitude places the 
American President in the melancholy rôle of a probably uncon- 
scious but none the less deadly enemy of the interests of his 
own Nation. His personal pride in his skill as a diplomatic 
player puts him in a position, apparently, where he would 
sacrifice America’s future in order fo maintain the fiction he 
held his own at Paris. 

“The Americans over here differ from the Americans at home 
in that they see a little more realistically what a European 
alliance would mean to the United States. They know Europe 
as the Americans at home do not. And that is why they are 


infinitely exercised and alarmed over America’s proposed en- 


trance into these dangerous quicksands. Let no one imagine 
that the Americans over here were not in favor of a real league 
of nations. So far as I could see, the majority of them were. 
But they look upon the subject of an alliance with unconcealed 
horror, and they see in the league as it now exists nothing but 
a mask to cover an alliance. How Mr. Wilson could have been 
so completely vietimized in Paris is a mystery that Americans 
here are at 2 loss to fathom. 

“The American people had never given Mr. Wilson a com- 
mand to take this priceless inheritance bequeathed them by 
Washington, had never ordered him to use it as the gambling 
stakes to help him win the world peace he had set himself upon. 

“As soon as it became obvious he could not win, he should have 
risen from the table, put the jewel back in his vest pocket, quit 
the game cold, and returned to America. Of course, such a move 
would have damaged his own prestige. He would have to admit 
that he could not beat the European statesmen in his own game 
of diplomacy. He would have to agree with his multitudinous 
enemies who had declared his trip a blunder from the outset. 
But at least such a course would have saved the American 
destiny. 

COULDN'T ADMIT FAILURE. 

“But he lacked the courage to face the world with the hu- 
miliating confession that he could not win. He lacked the 
courage to go back and tell the American people he had failed. 
So he let that priceless heritage, the American policy of isola- 
tion, slip into the hands of the European alliance, and then 
went further and endeavored to camouflage the issue by de- 
claring that instead he had placed it in the hands of an inter- 
national directorate. 

* = + * * * 

“The peace treaty accomplished two important results. It 
crushed Germany for a very long time to come, at least, as a 
military menace. And it also remade the map of Europe. In 
the first of these results America was directly interested. In 
the second she was not. America had entered the war to crush 
the military menace existing in Germany. But she had not 
entered the war to remake the map of Europe. That was a 
sphere quite alien to the United States. Such action on the 
part of our country represents nothing less than international 
meddling. 

“Tt is here that Americans in Europe feel that they have a 
message for Americans back in the States. They all accept as 
indisputably accurate the following axiom: 

“Remaking of the map of Europe has had no effect upon the 
world situation except to multiply infinitely the causes of war. 

“They accept this as accurate because they are on the ground 
and they see. They can not mistake the signs and the symptoms, 
The overturning of the old boundary stones has set into motion 
a thousand buzzing and angry hornets. To break these rocks 
only brings into view a nest of national animosities, deadly as 
rattlesnakes, and everywhere one nioves he finds the deadly 
rattle in his ears. Americans back home do not see these sights 
and do not hear these sounds but Americans over in this vicinity 
do. The matter of the boundarics alone makes a war calendar 


long enough to fill a home. 
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FEW NATIONS SATISFIED, 


“It is safe to say that with the exception of France and the 
neutral countries there is practically no nation in Europe at 
present satisfied with its boundaries. In practically every 
nation there exists a burning sense of injustice, a smarting 
national grievance sometimes indescribable in its bitterness, an 
outraged sense that it has been cheated out of its natural rights 
upon its frontiers. In practically every nation there exists a 
fiery war party ready to jump into the fray to-morrow in order 
that its wrongs be redressed. These new republics of Europe 
are facing each other like quarreling dogs. 

“Poland constitutes one of the most incomparable Balkan 
messes ever created. The Poles are fighting the Russian Bol- 
shevists on one frontier and may be fighting Russian Pan- 
Slavists to-morrow. They are fighting the Germans on a differ- 
ent frontier. They are fighting the Ukrainians largely over 
the disputed city of Lemberg, and they may be fighting the 
Lithuanians any day over the disputed city of Vilna. Then 
they are willing to fight with the Czecho-Slovaks upon the dis- 
puted question of Teschen. Roumania and Hungary are ready 
to rush at each other's throats. Jugo-Slavia and Italy are 
ready to rush at each other’s throats. Greece and Turkey are 
ready to rush at each other’s throats: Holland and Belgium 
are looking upon each other in a very hostile light. And then 
even at the present moment the Finns are busy carrying on a 
war with the Russian Bolshevists, as are the Esthonians and 
the Letts. The Roumanians, besides, are fighting the Bolshe- 
vists on their own frontiers. 

“ Despite the stern mandates of the Paris powers, now at the 
very. zenith of their military strength, half a dozen wars are 
going on blithesomely in Europe. This is not a particularly 
happy augury for the reign of universal peace. 

9 SUR TO PROVOKE WARS. 

“The Benat, Fiume, Danzig, the Saar, Teschen, Smyrna, and 
half a dozen other hotly contested points in Europe are sure to 
provoke future wars, no matter which way they are settled. 
To an American it looks as though Europe had really very lit- 
tle left in its future, as it is almost certain to burn itself up. 
Nationalistic hostilities were never so violent and so numerous 
as at present, and, if that were not sufficient, class war is 
pushing up to complicate matters more seriously. 

“Both the horizontal nationalistic winds and the twisting 
tornado, like communistic winds, are blowing perfect gales 
over Europe, and mixing and intermixing in such a fashion as 
to create horrible confusion and to achieve every type of de- 
struction. This may seem a bit exaggerated and a bit rhetorical, 
but any American here will bear me out on the assertion. And 
this is Europe! This is the territory we propose to enter and 
police! For an acceptance of the league of nations and the 
peace treaty as they now stand will actually put America in 
just that position. 

“Who remade the map of Europe? 

“Tt was done practically by four men—a Frenchman, an 
Englishman, an Italian, and an American. The Frenchman, 
the Englishman, and the Italian all had French, English, and 
Italian interests to watch out for and protect in this piece of 
geographical architecture, whereas the American had no Ameri- 
can interests in the matter, though he did have some individual 
pet principles that he wished to see experimented with. What 
happened anybody could foretell. The American was outnum- 
bered and outvoted, and consequently could not count decisively. 
When no French, English, or Italian interests were involved, 
no objection was shown toward permitting the American to 
bring his principles into play, but when they were involved the 
principles were promptly thrown into the discard. But because 
Mr. Wilson did sit on the council of four it is expected that 
America must assist with her men, her arms, and her money to 
maintain this new map. Because a dilettante social philosopher 
and international evangelist was accorded the privilege of ven- 
tilating his special theories and principles at the sittings of the 
triumvirate America must be ready to involve herself in every 
future struggle that takes place over the Saar, or over Teschen, 
or over the Banat, or over Silesia, or over Danzig, or over 
Smyrna, or over Fiume, or half a score other unpronounceable 
foreign names that Americans never heard of three years ago 
and which even now they could not positively locate on the right 
continent. 

JUST TO DEFEND A MAP. 

“Americans here find it totally incomprehensible to think that 
America would be willing to mortgage herself, not to one but to 
dozens and possibly scores, of wars for the sheer pleasure of 
defending a map just drawn up in the interests of France, Eng- 
land, and Italy. And anyone traveling about on the ground will 


unhesitatingly aflirm that the map contains more wars in it than 
any document ever penned by man. 
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“As for the present league of nations, will that automatically 
prevent these wars? Such a thought is laughed at in Europe. 
It is treated as the silliest of dreams. The map can be defended 
and must be defended, if it is to defended at all, by the four 
TA powers who created it—France, England, America, and 

aly. 

“ Strip the situation of all purely decorative verbiage and it 
amounts to something like this: France and England and Italy— 
only it were better to say France and England, for Italy has 
not been coddled so very much—France and England, then, have 
remade the map of Europe in a manner most satisfactory to 
their respective interests, and expect America to assist them 
permanently in the bloody and horribly expensive business of 
maintaining that map. Now, all Americans may be quite will- 
ing to see France and England remake the map of Europe in a 
manner most satisfactory to their interests, but the Americans 
over here, at least, have no desire to see America serve out an 
indefinite sentence as a European policeman to hold down a 
Franco-Anglican map. 

“Thinking Americans here hope with a hope that transcends 
description that America will have the saving sense to refuse 
a 3 to the league of nations and the present peace 

reaty. 

“The chief privilege America would win from the contem- 
plated arrangement is that of adding 15 or 20 more Mexicos to 
its present perplexity across the Rio Grande. We should deal 
with these largely according to the instructions—not consciously, 
of course, but unconsciously—of the Franco-Anglican alliance, 
which created the new map and which thereby created also a 
certain inevitable policy which sheer consistency would force us 
to follow. $ 

HOW VIEWS WERE CHANGED. 

“*Stay out of Europe!’ x 

“That is the cry which recurs eternally in the conversation 
of the Americans now engaged in traveling about this continent, 
It would be impossible to transmit and to print the emphasis 
which Americans here put upon it. Like many of these Ameri- 
cans I came over a convinced believer in the league of nations. 
On that point I was an enthusiastic Wilsonian. I mention it be- 
cause I want to bring home the change that a sight of actual 
conditions effects. I had plenty of bright phrases to flash about. 
I could say as glibly as anybody: ‘The time has come when 
America must revise her Washingtonian policy.’ ‘ Her isolation 
is now no longer possible. ‘She must take her place at last as 
a world power.’ 

“Ah, how cheap and spurious those phrases appear. after one 
has really studied the present Europe somewhat at first hand! 
Like a great many other Americans here, I came over a Wil- 
sonian, but I will go back a Washingtonian. No figure in Ameri- 
can history looms up to the American over here more impres- 
sive, more farseeing, and more prophetlike in wisdom than the 
first President of the young American Republic as he uttered 
those immortal farewell words to his brethren and his de- 
scendants: ‘Avoid entangling foreign alliances.’ More than 100 
years have elapsed since those words were uttered, but the advice 
up to the present has proved extraordinarily good. 

THEIR MESSAGE TO AMERICA, 


“A message from Americans on this side of the water to Ameri- 
cans on the other would read very much as follows: 

Don't leave your own safe vessel to board a burning ship. 
You will do yourself and nobody else any good by such an act, 
and you will find yourself seriously, if not fatally, scorched in 
the bargain. Remember the words of George Washington. 
They have ten times the validity now that they did when he 
spoke them. Close your ears to the last President and listen 
only to the first. The dead President even now sees Europe far 
more accurately and far more clearly than the living one. Re- 
fuse the league and the treaty and go back to your splendid post 
of isolation. Do not step into this tricky swamp. Keep clear 
of the treacherous traps. Pay no attention to appeals to your 
too generous and too credulous idealism, for they will merely 
betray and mislead you. Remain true to your traditions and 
fulfill that unique and inimitable destiny which only separation 
from Europe has made it possible for you to achieve in the past, 
and which only separation from Europe will make it possible 
for you to realize in the future.““ 


PROVINCE OF SHANTUNG, CHINA. ' 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there seems to have been 
some geographical and populational mistake made about Shan- 
tung, or rather about the part of it which was ceded to Japan 
by the late treaty, being the part which Germany possessed be- 
fore. I wish to read a part of this and to insert the balance in 
the Recorp. It comes from a statistician, I suppose; at any rate, 
it is an editorial from the New York World. 


1919. 


The Province of Shantung has an area of 56,000 square miles 

I ask the attention of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] to this, because if these figures are wrong I want to have 
them corrected. 


The Province of Bhentans pas an area of 56,000 square miles, with a 
population of about 25,000,000. The leased territory of Kiaechow, sur- 
rendered by Germany to Japan, is a fragment of the Province of Shan- 
tung, with an area of 200 2 ape miles and a native population of about 
200,000. Shantung and Kiaochow have been used 8 
recent discussion, but it will do no harm, when the rape“ of Shan- 
tung and the “ enslavement ” of 40,000,000 Chinese are next brought up, 
to remember that the area primarily in question, ow, comprises 
about one-half of 1 per cent of the area of Shantung and less than 1 

r cent of its population. There are involved, to be sure, the railway 
m Tsingtau, the port of Kiaochow, to Tsinaufu, the capital of Shan- 
tung, about 250 miles long; thé cables from Tsingtau to Shanghai and 
u; and mining concessions throughout the Provinee. The question 
of sovereignty, however, concerns the leased area only, and here Ja 
has given a ledge of its return to China, within a year, it is u 
, retaining for herself harbor facilities near - gtau. Onl 5 
merging 200 plone miles into 56,000 square miles, magnifying 200. 
peop e into 40 


er- 


,000,000, and assuming that Ja stands ready to break 

er word does the problem of Kiaochow attain the dimensions it holds 
in the imagination of HIRAM JOHNSON. 

He says here HRA Jounson.” Of course, he means the 

Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The Johnson-Borah argument would be that since Japan has hitherto 

5 held to her word she is bound to begin breaking it some- 
ime, : 

Mr. President, I am not sure as to these population or square- 
miles statistics. Frankly, I have not looked thoroughly into the 
matter, but I suppose that whoever wrote this has looked into 
it, and I thought it well to read it for the consideration of the 
Senator from California [Mr. Jounson], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Bogan], and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar], 
with a view of having them, if they made any such enormous 
mistake as this, correct it. 

Upon the same subject—and I am always seeking in vain the 
attention of the Senator from Massachusetts— 

A hideous state of affairs Senator Jonxsox has discovered in New 

- England. Everywhere the league of nations was being rammed down 
the throats of a subjugated democracy by means of “ propaganda, in- 
tellectual coercion, and political terrorism.” Fortunately the Senator 
from California was on the spot in time. He said, “ Let there be light,” 
and immediately the gibbering shades of propaganda, intellectual coer- 
cion, and political terrorism fied back to the caves of primeval chaos, 
and the men of New England are once more free. It is the old story. 
When I conduct a campaign of education it is leadership; when you 
carry on a campaign of education it is propaganda. When public assem- 

blies vote to support me it is public opinion rallying to the support of a 
sacred cause. hen public meetings, religious conventions, federations 
of labor declare in favor of the league of nations it is political terrorism. 
When Senator JOHNSON takes 200 square miles of Kiaochow and turns 
it into 60,000 square miles of Shantung, or takes 200,000 natives of 
Kiaochow and expands them into 40,000,000 Chinese handed over to 
slavery, it is argument. But when reasons are advanced why the United 
States should share in the eee of a reorganized world it is in- 
tellectual coercion. Against that final danger we can not be warned too 
strongly or too frequently. Histery is full of examples of intellectual 
coercion, such-as the saddling by a conspiracy of scholars upon public 
opinion of the superstition that 2 and makes 4, or that the earth 
revolyes around the sun. 

I do not think the last sentence is quite in keeping with the 
dignity and argument of the balance of it. 

In this connection, sometime ago I discovered that the 
Senator from Idaho thought he had discovered that the money 
power in Wall Street was behind the league of nations, and 
that when these men wanted to reorganize the industries of 
Europe they were somehow representing a selfish financial 
autocracy, of just what sort I do not know. 

Mr. President, I do not know of any higher service that 
America can perform to Europe than to bring its immense sur- 
plus capital into operation for the purpose of reestablishing 
the credit and the industries of that devastated country; and I 
do not know of any more natural thing in the world than for a 
man who is connected with big business of any description, 
especially big banking business, to be in favor of a world peace, 
because if he has any brains at all he knows that the progress, 
the financial progress, the commercial progress, and the indus- 
trial progress, of the world can not go on in a state of war and 
must find its reconstruction in a state of peace, if at all. 

I have never been a slave of the money power, I believe, even 
in the opinion of the Senator from Idaho, or anybody else’s opin- 
ion; but sometimes even the money power is right about things; 
and if the money-power be in favor of world peace, the money 
power has become almost Christian. They are like Agrippa 
listening to Paul, “almost persuaded”; and if their motives 
are selfish, I thank God that even their selfish motives contribute 
to civilization and peace and the progress of the world. I am 
glad, for once, that tlfey are on the right side. 

Mr. President, again, I have never in the Senate been the 
slave of labor unions, but when I meet an attack upon the league 
of nations upon the ground that union-labor men want it 
because they have “a nigger in the woodpile“ they are taking 
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care of, I am glad to see that they are not merely once—because 
frequently they are right—but they are right in this case; and 
even if their motives be purely labor motives, I am glad they 
are accidentally or incidentally or otherwise on the right side. 

My object in getting up was to read these statistics and to 
put the heads of the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from California to work upon 
them, so that if they are mistaken they may be corrected in the 
open session of the Senate by a statistician of senatorial dignity 
replying to a statistician of metropolitan newspaper dignity. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if I may be indulged for a 
moment 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, I only want to 
say about the population of Shantung. I got my population 
figures from the Encyclopedia Britannica—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but Shantung was not transferred 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to be able to finish one sentence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, I beg the Senator's pardon; I did not 
mean to disturb him. 

Mr. LODGE. I am trying to finish one sentence. The popu- 
lation figures I took from the Encyclopedia Britannica. They 
were of the last census, which was some years ago. The figures 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica were 37,000,000. I have no 
better authority than that. 

Everyone knows, as I stated, that the cession of the territory 
to Germany included only Kiaochow, Tsintao, and the entrance 
to the port; but the German rights—railroad rights, mining 
rights, and concessions—run all through the Province. It gives 
cantrol of the Province to hold the port of Kiaochow, and the 
Chinese are protesting because they consider that it takes 
the whole Province from them practically. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho is en- 
titled to the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Idaho yielded to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator to yield to me. The 
Senator from Massachusetts confesses that he took the entire 
population and area of Shantung 

Mr. LODGE. I do not confess anything. I restated what I 
stated before, and the Senator did not hear me. I stated what 
I had stated here more than once, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not understand. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator talks about Shantung as if 
the Shantung Province had been surrendered to Japan. He 
spoke of it as having a population of 37,000,000 or 40,000,000. 
He spoke of it as having a large area. The impression left 
upon the Senate was that 36,000,000 or 40,000,000 Chinamen had 
been turned over in slavery to Japan. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, let me have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho is en- 
titled to the fleor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I had read both these editorials 
or reviews before the Senator read them into the Rrconp. 
They were sent to me and I looked them over. After looking 
them over and after hearing the Senator’s statement I find 
nothing to correct in the statement which I have made here 
upon the floor. 

The Province of Shantung has an area about the same as 
that of the State of Illinois, about 56,000 square miles, and 
about the same area as have England and Wales combined. It 
has a population estimated at from 38,000,000 to 40,000,000. 
I presume that no one knows definitely just what the population 
is, but it has a population ranging from 38,000,000 to 40,000,000, 
ot perhaps, as some authorities declare, from 37,000,000 to 
40,000,000. The close details of the matter are perhaps imma- 
terial. Speaking with a distinguished Chinaman within the 
last two days lately from China, a man of some prominence in 
his country, he stated that the population was likely more 
nearly 40,000,000 than 38,000,000, but no one knows its precise 
population. 

It is true, Mr. President, the political sovereignty of Shan- 
tung has not in technical terms been delivered over to Japan, 
but in practical effect both the economic and political sovereignty 
of Shantung have been delivered over to Japan. I have my first 
statement to read from any student of Far Eastern affairs, in- 
cluding those who have made years of study of it, such as Dr. 
Jinks and others, which does not state that in effect both the 
economic and political sovereignty of Shantung have been de- 
livered over to Japan. 

It is by reason of the fact that Japan has been given absolute 
control of the situation which enables her to dominate the entire 
Province of Shantun, It is, as this distinguished Chinaman 
said to me in the conversation, If I have you by the throat, I 
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may not be in possession of your entire body, but I am in con- 
trol of it if my grip is sufficient upon your throat to control your 
action.” That is precisely the situation with reference to Shan- 
tung.. Japan has been placed in control of Kiaochow, of the bay, 
of the port, of the surrounding territory, of the railroads leading 
throughout Shantung, which enables her to absolutely control 
the economic Province of Shantung and also the political 
Province of Shantung. 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, that I say I have no modi- 
fication to make of my statement, that it was correct. I call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that in the treaty itself it does 
not head it Kiaochow.” The heading of the subdivision which 
has reference to the disposition of this territory is“ Shantung,” 
and it is thoroughly understood that Japan does control and 
dominate Shantung by reason of those provisions. 

Later I propose to go somewhat in detail into this matter and 
to substantiate the facts which I have heretofore given by evi- 
dence which I think will not be easily controverted; but in no 
sense haye I made any misstatement of which I am conscious to 
the Senate in reference to these figures and these facts. 

Another thing which I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
is a fact which is as well established in Far Eastern affairsasany 
other fact could be, and that is that the economic control of a 
territory is always the political control of a territory, whether 
the terms of the transfer or the terms of its control be with 
reference to the political sovereignty or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, of course the article in the 
treaty referring to this subject matter is headed “Shantung,” 
because it not only contains the concession of the leased property 
which Germany had, but it contains also certain provisions 
about certain railroads and certain mines and other parts of the 
Shantung Peninsula. That isthe reason of that. But the leased 
territory is the only thing that is transferred in sovereignty to 
Japan, and the balance of it consists of several mere commercial 
concessions to certain German companies and to the German 
Government, which are transferred to Japan. In so far as 
guarding the railroads is concerned, and in some other respects 
policing them, the Senator from Idaho is fair in his statement, 
as he generally is; but to confuse and keep confusing the entire 
Shantung Peninsula, with 56,000 square miles and some thirty- 
eight or thirty-nine or forty thousand population, with the 200 
square miles of leased territory and 200,000 people—I believe that 
is the amount—that are transferred from Germany to Japan, is 
not a fair statement except by inference of argument made by the 
Senator; and the inference of argument made by him is a thing 
with which we are free to disagree if we do not think it is sup- 
ported by the facts, and I for one do not, provided the facts are 
as stated. 

As I said a moment ago, I do not know what the area of 
Kiaochow and the rest of the bay may be, and I do not know 
what the population of the leased territory—which is the only 
territory ceded—may be, and I do not know just exactly how 
far the railroad and mining concessions which are to be guarded 
by Japanese police may extend beyond the lines and railroads 
themselves; but I do submit that this writer in the New York 
World has shown up what seems to be an admitted territorial 
and population exaggeration. 

Now, of course, in a certain sense the Senator from Idaho 
is right. It is true that everybody has had China by the throat. 
Germany took her by the throat. France took her by the 
throat down in Tonking. We are the only people that had a 
firm hold on her that ever let it loose. Russia was made to 
let hers loose by Japan, this “enemy of China” you are talking 
about. It is true, in a physiological sense, that when you have 
a man by his throat you also have him by his feet, but that 
was not the subject matter under discussion. You are holding 
the commissioners of peace at Paris responsible for “ trans- 
ferring fifty-odd millions of Chinese,” and I believe the Senator 
from California finally got it up to sixty, into “ Japanese 
slavery,” and you are holding them responsible for transferring 
56,000 square miles of area. Now, those do not happen to be 
the terms of the treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the exact fact. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, how many Chinese were 
turned over to Japan under the terms of the treaty? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How many were there? 

Mr. BORAH. About 26,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the Shantung Peninsula there are some- 
where between 26,000,000 and 56,000,000 people. The truth is, 
nobody knows. There are about 200,000 people in the Kiao- 
chow reservation and the coast lines along the bay, and that 
is all Japan gets under the treaty. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That reminds me a good deal, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the charge that was made against a man down in u 
section of the country not far from where the Senator from 


Mississippi lives of stealing nine ballot boxes. He put in the 
defense that that was an infamous lie, that he did nof steal 
nine ballot boxes; he only stole three. [Laughter.] 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there is a good deal in that, 
too; and from my standpoint, being dissatisfied with the whole 
Provision about Kiaochow and the balance of it, I concede that 
there is not much difference in moral turpitude between grand 
larceny and petty larceny. But that does not interfere with 
my contention that Senators must not exaggerate, and that 
when Senators are representing things to the American people 
they must not make things ten times as great as they are. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I must insist upon the regular order. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator let me have just a word? 

Mr. THOMAS. I certainly will, but then I must insist upon 
the regular order. 

Mr. BORAH. I just want to say that if the Senator will 
take the Recorp, and call attention to a fact which I stated 
as a fact which he can substantiate to be incorrect, I shall be 
delighted to have it stricken from the Recorp and hereafter 
observe the observation which he has made with reference to 
exaggeration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I knew beforehand that the Senator would 
call for it against me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a call for the regular 
order. The presentation of petitions and memorials is in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just one moment in reply to that. I knew 
beforehand—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has no option in the 
matter. The regular order is called for. s 


AFFAIRS IX MEXICO— PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. i 


Mr. FALL. Mr. President, on a question of personal priv- 
ilege, I desire to read into the Recorp, in connection with 
remarks made by myself on the 18th instant, I think, the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

BODIES OF MEXICANS FOUND BY UNITED STATES MEN NOT CLOTUED IN 
$ CARRANZA UNIFORMS. 
Ex. Paso, TEX., July 19. 

No bodies of Mexicans clothed in the uniform of the Carranza gov- 
ernment haye been found by American troops of the EI Paso military 
district, Brig. Gen. James B. Erwin announced, when shown Senator 
A. B. Fart’s statement from Washington, saying that American troops 
found bodies of Mexicans in the uniform of Carranza troops. 

His command— 

That is, that of Gen. Erwin, I presume— 


includes the Big Bend subdistrict, where a number of raids have oc- 
curred since January 1. 

Peter Catron, word of whose death at the hands of armed Mexicans 
at Valles, San Luis Potosi, was received to-day, formerly was em- 
ployed here. 

I made the statement here that within the last year various 
raids had occurred, and that upon various occasions our sol- 
diers had gone across the line into Mexico, and that upon 
various occasions they had killed Mexicans and found them in 
the Carranza uniform, I referred specifically to the Big Bend 
district of Texas. I desire to correct the statement in this 
telegram, first, that Gen. Erwin is in command of the Big Bend 
district, that it is a subdistrict under his command. That is 
entirely an error. The subdistrict is commanded by Col. Lang- 
horne, who is directly under the command of Gen. Cabell, at 
San Antonio. Gen. Erwin is also under his command, but Gen. 
Erwin’s district ends below Fort Hancock, about 25 or 30 miles 
from El Paso. 

This is the first correction which I desire to make. I desire 
to state further that Gen. Erwin has been in command at El 
Paso alone for three months past, taking the place of Col, S. H. 
Tompkins as commander at Fort Bliss. 

In the next place, I desire to reiterate the statement which 
I made here that within the last several months—I will not 
undertake to limit the time exactly—upon either seven or eight 
occasions troopers of the Seventh Cavalry, United States Army, 
have pursued Mexicans across the Rio Grande into Mexico, and 
that upon either six or seven of those occasions they have re- 
covered a large amount of the stolen property carried across 
by the raiding Mexicans. I desire further to reiterate the state- 
ment that Carranza soldiers and officers have been killed, not 
only in Mexico but on this side, by our regular American soldiers, 
troopers of the Seventh Cavalry. z 

I am not at liberty to give the name of the sender of this tele- 
gram. I will give it in confidence to any member of the Military, 
Affairs Committee, who, I may say, will be thoroughly familiar 
with it, and I may say further that this telegram was not sent 
me at my request. 
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‘ j MARFA, TEX., July 20, 1919. 

Following Carranzista officers and soldiers killed in raids on this side 
by American troops: Lieut. Flores killed near Haciendita on December 
21, 1918; Capt. Antonio Avila killed at Brites ranch December 25, 
1918. Chico Cano is now a captain Carranzista forces, raided cattle 
ranch on this side 1 1. 1919. Following Carranzistas were killed: 
Felicio Hernandez, es Callanes, Pedra Falas, Andres Spee age ora 
Placido Zapata. Capt. Estrella, Carranzista, implicated in cattle steal- 
ing, this side, September 24, 1918. Capt. Eugenio Garcia raided Nunez 
ranch March 22, 1919. Carranzista Capt. Cecelia Estrea, Luis Munoz, 
Ramon Segura, and Carlos Rivera, all Carranzistas, haye been killed 
during raids along river. 

In raids upon this side bugles of the regular Carranzista 
forces have been left when the thieves were driven off by the 
American troops. I may say that an investigation will show 
that at least two sabers and accouterments of Carranzista offi- 
cers killed on this side are now in the possession of Americans, 
one of them being in the possession of a Mr. Poole at Marfa, 
Tex. 

I simply make this statement for the purpose of showing how 
absolutely unfair the news is as it comes from the Associated 
Press with reference to this, and I may say with reference to 
any other public matter to which my attention has been drawn. 

Gen. Erwin undoubtedly did not state to the correspondent 
that he was in command of the subdistrict of the Big Bend. 
He certainly could not have made any such statement, and yet 
that is the inference, and the only inference, to be drawn. He 
knows nothing about the matters which I have referred to, be- 
cause he has been there only a short time. Now, an investiga- 
tion will prove or disprove the correctness of the statements 
which I have made; and I want to say further that if such 
an investigation is carried on, or any investigation whatsoever 
is made by the Military Affairs Committee, I should like to 
have them investigate the action of Gen. Erwin himself in going 
across the river to Juarez a few days since—not that I regret 
for one moment that he did go; not that I have anything but 
praise for him in going across the river. As to his actions when 
he got across the river, I should like to have them investigated, 
and I should like to know why it was apparent to everyone 
that the men whom he was seeking to punish and those whom 
he was killing were the Villistas and not the Carranzistas; 
and I should like to have the information upon which he acted 
when he made any character of statement that the bullets fired 
across the border were fired by Villistas and not by Carran- 
zistas. 


CALENDAR MONDAY DISPENSED WITH. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask unanimous consent, in order that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] may proceed with his re- 
marks, that the call of the calendar be dispensed with under 
sthe rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Ohio will proceed. 


THE PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. POMBRENE. Mr. President, I have committed what I 
have to say to paper, and I would appreciate it if I be per- 
mitted to continue without interruption until I shall have con- 
cluded. At that time I shall be only too happy to attempt to 
answer any questions which it may be the desire of Senators to 
submit to me. J ` 

I realize fully that the purpose to organize the league of 
nations is the most solemn, the most far-reaching step ever con- 
templated by the United States of America. But this fact should 
neither appall nor make us hesitate. We are living and taking 
part in the greatest events of history. Extraordinary condi- 
tions require extraordinary remedies, : 

In common with our allies we measured swords with the great- 
est military power since recorded history began. With the 
help of a Divine Providence right has prevailed. Germany’s 
imperial sword is broken. Seven million five hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, the flower of the world’s manhood, lost their lives 
on the battle field. Twice as many more were wounded, and 
probably from ten to twenty millions became the victims of 
War's ravages, in Many instances no less tragic than those who 
made the supreme sacrifice. 

The cause of civilization is still in the balance. While Ger- 
many has lost the war, her people, as is evidenced by the utter- 
ances of some of her public men, and her public prints, are 
looking forward to the day when she can again resume war 
against her neighbors for the purpose of retrieving her lost 
fortunes. 

The red flag of anarchy and Bolshevism still waves through- 
out eastern and central Europe. The peoples that for years 
had been ground down under the military heel of Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria, even though they are 
now enjoying independence and have resumed, or are about to 


resume, their places in the family of nations, have been bled 
white by-the ravages of war, and lie trembling at the very feet 
of their recent masters. The United States with our Allies 
are their only hope of defense. 

After the armistice was signed the peace commissioners from 
14 different nations, representing 14 different civilizations, with 
14 different political systems, of different races, different re- 
ligions, and speaking different tongues, all of whom had been 
more or less the victims of the military power of Germany, met 
together about the conference table, and as a result of their 
deliberations the President presents to us a treaty of peace, 
which includes the terms of settlement of the war, and a plan 
looking to the security of the peace of the world for the future. 

That it is not perfect all concede. That it would have been 
written differently if it had been drafted by the American 
Nation alone there can be no doubt. And, may I add, if it had 
been left to the handiwork of each of the United States Sena- 
tors, there would have been 96 different treaties. It should not 
be surprising if there were not certain important provisions of 
this treaty which were strenuously objected to by the repre- 
sentatives of one or more of the nations involved. 

When I consider the conflicting interests assembled and the 
discordant views which must have been voiced, to borrow a 
thought from Dr. Benjamin Franklin concerning the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, I marvel not that it is imperfect but 
because it contains so many sound fundamental principles. And 
my belief is that, after having labored so long and so success- 
fully, we should forget what differences of opinion we may 
have rather than to lose the fruits of their labors, not knowing 
when the nations could again reassemble to take up this work; 
and if they did reassemble, how soon any result could be ex- 
pected from their labors. 

If this treaty is rejected, what is to take its place? To quit 
now is as if, after the flames of a great conflagration had been 
checked, the fire department were to quit its work while burning 
embers were lying around in the vicinity of inflammable build- 
ings, to be again fanned into fury by the first winds that blow. 

Many of those who criticize the league have no remedy to pro- 
pose. Many others present suggestions which to a greater or 
less degree would jeopardize the chances of ratification and 
postpone the day for the rehabilitation of the world. 

In view of the unrest now prevailing and the immediate 
necessity for the preservation of the world’s peace at all 
hazards, I believe it better to accept the treaty as it now stands 
and trust to the future to make such changes as experience may 
suggest. 

I have been hoping ever since the armistice was signed that 
the discussion of the terms of settlement, whether in or out of 
the Senate, would be conducted along nonpartisan lines. The 
waging of the war was not a party question. The making of 
peace ought not to be a party question. 

I do not agree with my friend the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] that it must be a partisan issue, and that 
if the Republicans do not make a declaration against the 
meee of nations there will be a party which will make it an 

e. 
At the same time I fear that whatever may have been the 
purpose of the methods adopted by our Republican friends 
the effect of their course has been to make it a party question. 

There are certain indisputable facts which, to say the least, 
look in that direction. 

First. In the dying hours of the last session of the Senate 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts presented his 
“round robin,” signed by 37 Republican Senators in support 
of a resolution which stated that while it was “their sincere 
desire that the nations of the world should unite to promote 
peace and general disarmament, the constitution of the league 
of nations in the form now proposed to the peace conference 
should not be accepted by the United States.“ This was pre- 
sented out of order at a time when it could not receive the con- 
sideration of the Senate except by unanimous consent, and it 
was presented just as the President was about to embark for 
Paris to resume his laborious task at the peace table, and at 
the time it must have been known that it would embarrass the 
peace commissioners in the performance of their duties. 

Did this seem to have the color of pure Americanism or of 
partisanship? 

Second. Still later, when the new draft of the treaty was 
made public, the eminent leader and the distinguished whip of 
the Republican Party in the Senate sent their joint- telegram to all 
the Republican Members of the Senate asking them not to com- 
mit themselves finally as to the new league, but to await the 
result of a conference of the Republican Members. 

Did this look like the exercise of the spirit of Americanism 
or of Republicanism? 


Third. On March 24, 1919, Mr. Will H. Hays wrote to ex-Senator 
Root, asking for his views on the subject of the league of nations. 
His letter is signed, not by “ Will Hays,” nor by “ Will Hays, 
the American,” but by “ Will Hays, chairman.” We only know 
him as the chairman of the Republican national committee. 
And the answer of Senator Root is not addressed to “ Will 
Hays” or to Will Hays as an American citizen,“ but to “ Hon. 
Will H. Hays, chairman of the Republican national committee, 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York City.” 

Did this look like an abiding interest in things American or 
in things Republican? 

Fourth. Some days ago the publie press announced that Hon. 
Will H. Hays, chairman of the Republican national committee, 
would come to Washington to confer with the Republican Sen- 
ators as to what their attitude should be with respect to the 
league of nations and to harmonize their differences and to 
adopt plans; and, true to the information given in the public 
prints, the Hon. Will H. Hays, chairman of the Republican na- 
tional committee, was here and held conferences, not with 
Republicans and Democrats but with Republican Senators. 

Does this look as if his efforts were being made in the interest of 
an American peace or in the interest of a Republican program? 

Fifth. On March 22, 1919, Mr. Will H. Hays, as chairman, 
issued a circular letter upon the letterheads of the Republican 
national committee calling attention to the fact that he wanted 
as many Republican speeches made in the next 18 months as 
possible, and stated that while all these speeches would not be 
under “ direct Republican auspices,” he urged them to use “ Re- 
publican matter wherever consistent with proprieties and in 
whatever kind of speech they may be making.” And then he 
significantly added: 

We all recognize the 1 of the Chautauquas in this con- 
nection, and many Republicans making connections with Chau- 
tauquas who heretofore declined this kind of work. i 
the nati great that we can all afford 

read the doctrine of good — 
the Foard ox roprieties for as many 

aqua and otherwise, all to that end. 

n this look like a real concern for America first, or for 
Republicanism first? 

These facts speak for themselves; and while we recognize 
the protests on the floor of the Senate that the covenants for 
the league of nations are being considered only from an American 
viewpoint, the American people can not be blamed if they are 
somewhat disposed to believe that while it is the voice of an 
‘American Jacob they hear it is the hand of a Republican Esau 
they feel. 

I fear some of our friends protest too much.” 

There is one sense in which the league of nations is becom- 
ing a Republican Party issue. Indeed it has already developed 
as such to a degree which makes some Republican Senators 
both “believe and tremble.” I refer to the perfectly well- 
known revolt within the Republican Party against the ideas 
and the acts of their leaders here. Republicans who have 
stood high in the past and who stand high now in their party 
councils are not heard in admiration, but in deprecation of 
the present attitude of their party associates here in the 
Senate. 

The word of warning is not sounded alone by Democratic 
voices. It is heard strong and clear within the Republican 
ranks. The best thought among Republicans, as well as among 
Democrats, looks askance at the making of the league a party 
question, 

But notwithstanding the course a part of the discussion on 
the league of nations has taken in the Senate, and the fine 
Italian hand that has been trying to make it a political issue, 
I still indulge the hope that the ratification of the pending 
treaty shall be decided only from the standpoint of American- 
ism without regard to its political effect; but if the same 
methods and same purposes prevail in the future that have 
characterized a part of the discussion in the past three months, 
I challenge, I defy, those who would make it a party issue 
to continue the fight. I make bold to assert that as a result 
of the war the overwhelming majority of the people of America 
can not be persuaded to take a stand against the league of 
nations, even though it may conflict more or less with the 
policies of the past. The men, the women, and the children 
who have suffered can not be longer convinced that the settle- 
ment of international disputes shall be by appeal to the sword. 
Hereafter they intend that such an appeal shall be only as a 
last resort. 

I owe my allegiance to the Democratic Party. I believe in its 
principles and hope for its success, but I would rather have 
my party lose and the league of nations win than to have my 
party win and the league of nations lose. 
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SOME PROVISIONS OF THE COVENANTS FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
PRIOR TO THEIR ENFORCEMENT. 

Before g with my discussion I desire to call special 
attention to the following controlling provisions of the cove- 
nants for the league of nations: 

First, the purpose of the league is— P| 

(a) To promote international cooperation; and i 

(b) To achieve international peace and security by the 
acceptance of obligations not to resort to war; by the prescrip- 
tion of open, just, and honorable relations between nations; 
by the firm establishment of the understandings of inter- 
national law as the actual rule of conduct among governments; 
by the maintenance of justice and the scrupulous respect for 
all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized people with 
one another. 

Second. The jurisdiction of the assembly and of the council 
relates only to international and not to intranational or domestic 
disputes, and, except where otherwise provided in this covenant 
or by the terms of this treaty, decisions at any meeting of the 
assembly or of the council shall require the agreement of all 
the members of the league represented at the meeting. 

Third. Disputes (article 12) between the members of the 
league, which they recognize to be suitable for submission to 
arbitration, and which can not be satisfactorily settled by 
diplomacy, shall be submitted to arbitration. Among the dis- 
putes declared by the convention to be suitable for submission 
to arbitration, without attempting to enumerate all of them, 
are the interpretation of a treaty, questions of international law, 
the existence of any fact which if established would constitute 
a breach of an international obligation, and the extent and 
nature of the reparation to be made for any breach. Any award 
which may be made must in good faith be carried out. 

Fourth. Any other dispute which is not submitted to arbitra- 
tion shall be submitted for investigation to the council, whose 
duty it shall be to endeavor to effect a settlement, and if these 
efforts are successful, then a statement shall be made public 
giving such facts and explanations regarding the dispute and the 
terms of the settlement as the council may deem appropriate. 

Fifth. If the dispute is not settled by the council, and after 
investigation it agrees upon a report unanimously, other than 
the representatives of one or more parties to the dispute, it shall 
be binding. 

Sixth. If the council fails to reach a report which is unaii- 
mous, other than the representatives of one or more of the 
parties to the dispute, the members of the league reserve to 
themselves the right to take such action as they consider neces- 
sary for the maintenance of right and justice. 

Seventh. If the dispute is claimed by one of the parties and 
found by the council to arise out of a matter which by interng- 
tional law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that 
party, the council shall so report without making any recom- 
mendation as to settlement. 

Eighth. If the dispute has been submitted to arbitration, and 
an award is made, or if to an investigation and the report and 
recommendation of the council are unanimous, excepting the 
vote of those who may be parties to the dispute, then the award 
or the report and recommendation of the council shall be bind- 
ing, and the league obligates itself not to go to war with the 
party that complies with the award or with the report of the 
investigation. 

Ninth. The members of the league agree in no case to resort 
to war until three months after the award of the arbitrators or 
the report by the council. The award must be made within a 
reasonable time, and the report of the council within six months 
after the submission of the dispute. 

Tenth. The council may in any case refer the dispute to the 
assembly, and it shall be so referred at the request of either 
party to the dispute, providing it shall be made within 14 days 
after the submission of the dispute. In the event that the dis- 
pute is thus referred to the assembly, then it shall take such 
action and exercise such powers as are given to the council, 
provided that the report by the assembly shall have the same 
force and effect as a report of the council if it is concurred in 
by the representatives of those members of the league rep- 
resented on the council and of a majority of the other members 
of the league, exclusive in each case of the representatives of 
the parties to the dispute. 

Eleventh. Provision is made for the fullest publicity of the 
facts of the dispute, with the recommendations which may be 
mace either by the council or assembly or any member of the 

gue. 

If I may be permitted to condense these provisions of the 
covenants in so far as they define the procedure which may be 
taken u p to the point where it may become necessary to en- 
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force the award of the arbitrators or the report and recom- 
mendations of the council or of the assémbly, the members of 
the league agree to submit to arbitration and award all inter- 
national disputes which they recognize to be a proper subject 
for arbitration, and all other international disputes to investi- 
gation, and they oblige themselves to accept these awards or 
recommendations without resorting to war. 

I submit that thus far in the recital of the provisions of the 
covenants there is nothing either subversive of the Constitution, 
violative of sovereignty, or contravening wise national policy. 
If I am wrong, then all arbitration or peace treaties are subject 
to the same objection. 

I submit, further, that the obligations thus entered into are 
mutual in character. No member of the league surrenders any 
right or privilege for which he does not receive a corresponding 
right or privilege from every other member of the league. And 
all of this is done in the interest of world peace. 

PROVISIONS FOR ENFORCEMENT OF THE AWARD AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Twelfth. The members of the league—article 14—agree to 
earry out in full good faith any award that may be made, and 
not to resort to war against a member of the league which com- 
plies therewith. If there is a failure to carry out such award 
the council shall propose what steps shall be taken to give effect 
thereto. 

Thirteenth. If any member of the league resorts to war in 
violation of its covenants, it shall be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all the other members of the league. 
But they do not obligate themselves to go to war, though the 
conduct of the delinquent member may be such, under the terms 
of the covenant, as to give cause to go to war. 

Fourteenth. The members of the league undertake, in the 
event that an act of war has thus been committed by a de- 
linquent nation, to subject it to the severance of trade and of 
financial relations, prohibit all intercourse between their na- 
_ tionals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and 
prevent financial, commercial, or personal intercourse between 
the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals 
of any other State, whether a member of the league or not. In 
other words, the delinquent nation is to be boycotted, and no 
nation, save perhaps the United States, could withstand this 
severance of intercourse with the other nations of the world 
for any great length of time. In this respect the United States 
would have a very decided advantage over any other nation 
which may or may not become a member of the league. 

Fifteenth. In no case do the covenants legally compel a mem- 
ber of the league to declare war against a delinquent member, 
The war-making power of each nation, except as to the extent 
of its armament, continues as heretofore. Under the covenants 
of the league the council only recommends to the several Gov- 
ernments concerned what effective military or naval force the 
members of the league shall severally contribute to the arma- 
ment of forces which may be necessary for the protection of 
the covenants of the league. Whether these military or naval 
forces are furnished or not is optional with each member, or at 
most, the obligation is moral and not legal. 

Sixteenth. They do, however, agree to support one another in 
the “ financial and economic measures” which may be under- 
taken in order to minimize the loss and inconvenience resulting 
from the above measures and mutually to support one another 
in resisting any special measures aimed at one of their number 
by the covenant-breaking State. They also agree to afford pas- 
sage through their territory to the forces of any of the members 
of the league which are engaged in its protection. 

Seventeenth, In stating these several propositions I do not 
overlook article 10, which provides “that the members of the 
league shall respect and preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political independence of 
all its members,” and “in case of any such aggression or in case 
of any threat or danger of such aggression the council shall ad- 
vise the means upon which this obligation shall be fulfilled,” but 
I shall make special reference to this article later in my dis- 
cussion. 

Eighteenth. Any member of the league, after two years’ 
notice of its intention so to do, may withdraw from the league, 
provided all its international obligations and all its obligations 
under these covenants shall have been fulfilled at the time of 
withdrawal. 

Nineteenth. Amendments to the covenant will take effect 
when ratified by the members of the league whose representa- 
tives compose the council and by a majority of the members of 
the league whose representatives compose the assembly; and 
no amendment shall be binding on any member of the league 
which signifies its dissent therefrom, but in that case it shall 
cease to be a member of the league. 


Twentieth. The covenants also provide that if any member of 
the league has violated any of its covenants it may be expelled 
from membership by a vote of the council, concurred in by rep- 
resentatives of all the other members of the league represented 
thereon. 

I submit with respect to these provisions for the enforcement 
of awards and recommendations, as I did with regard to the 
steps to be taken leading up to their making, that there is noth- 
ing contained in them which is violative of the Constitution or 
a surrender of our sovereignty when properly construed. And 
taking this view of the subject, I feel it would be a calamity not 
to approve the covenants. 

GENERAL OBJECTIONS TO THE LEAGUE. 


Most of the objections urged against the covenants for the 
league of nations are embraced in four classes. It is charged: 

First. That they are unconstitutional; 

Second. That they are a surrender of our national sov- 


ereignty ; 
Third. That they violate the Monroe doctrine; and 
Fourth. That they constitute an entangling alliance with the 
other nations of the world, which we ought to avoid. 
I shall consider them in the order named. 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LEAGUE. 


The Constitution of the United States, the laws made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made or to be made under the 
authority of the United States, are declared by the Constitu- 
tion itself to be the supreme law of the land. 

Chief Justice Marshall, in Foster v. Neilson (2 Pet., 314), 
Says: 

A treaty is in, its | nature — contract between two nations, not a legis- 
lative act. * In the United States a different 5 is es- 
tablished. Our “Constitation declares a treaty to be the law of the 
land. It is consequently to be regarded in courts of justice as equiva- 
lent to an act of the Legislature, whenever it operates of itself without 
the aid of any legislative provision, but en 17 pros: oE the stipula- 
tion import a contract, when either of the to perform 
z 3 act, a treaty addresses itself to the io politient os Bot the Zudlelal 

a Justice Shiras, in Thomas v. Gay (169 U. S., 271), says: 


need hardly be said that a treaty can not change the Constitution 
or ie held valid if it be in violation of that instrument. This results 
from the nature and fundamental principles of our Government. The 
effect of treaties and acts of Congress when in conflict is not settled 
by the Constitution, but the question is riot involved in ont doubt as 
to its proper solution. A treaty may supersede a prior treaty. 

Again, permit me to quote briefly from Mr. Justice Miller in 
the Head Money cases (112 U. S., 598). He says: 

A treaty is primarily a compact tetween independent nations. It de- 
pends upon the enforcement of its 3 on the interest and honor 
of the governments which are parti these fail, its in- 
fraction becomes the subject of interrational negotiations and reela- 
mations so far as the injured party chooses to redress, which may 
in the end be enforced by actual war. 

Without discussing the reasons for the rule I shall content 
myself by saying a treaty is not superior to an act of Congress, 
nor is an act of Congress superior to a treaty. 

Mr. Justice Miller says (112 U. S., 599): 

So far as a Sige made I 5 United States with any foreign na- 
tion becomes the ey of judicial cognizance in the courts of this 
country, it is subject to suc ger as Congress may pass for its en- 
forcement, modification, or repeal. 

This, in brief, is the state of our law. 

The President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, has the power to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur. 

This power of the President and the Senate thus stated is 
without any express limitation. Of course, it is conceded that 
they can not either by concurrence or independently of one an- 
other exercise any power which the Constitution has reserved 
to or conferred upon any other governmental agency. 

To illustrate my thought: 

The power to declare war is conferred upon Congress, but 
because the express power to declare war is conferred upon 
Congress it does not follow that the treaty-making power may 
not declare, within the provisions of the Constitution, what 
shall constitute an act of war or the terms and conditions upon 
which the United States would agree to go to war. If the 


Congress should pass a joint resolution declaring war against 


another nation for an act defined by a treaty, properly ratified, 
to be an act of war, clearly no one could say that the treaty 
was unconstitutional or that it was a usurpation of power or 
that the Congress had acted beyond its jurisdiction. So, on 
the other hand, if another nation should enter into a treaty 
with the United States whereby they had agreed that certain 
conduct should constitute an act of war and the Congress 
should refuse to declare war, it would not follow that the 
treaty was unconstitutional. It would simply be unenforceable, 
because the war-making power had refused to act. Or, if I 
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may express another shade of the same thought, this, the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, might be willing to declare war against a 
nation because of an act defined by the treaty to be an act 
of war, and the Sixty-seventh Congress under identically the 
same circumstances might refuse to do it. It could hardly 
be said that because the Sixty-sixth Congress acted in har- 
mony with the treaty therefore the treaty-making power was 
acting constitutionally, and because the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress refused to declare war therefore the treaty-making power 
was acting beyond the scope of its powers or unconstitutionally. 

If any Congress refused to act in harmony with the treaty, 
the nation regarding itself aggrieved could simply say to the 
world that we had refused to keep our contract. Of course, 
every Senator expects this Government to keep faith with all 
foreign nations. We intend to carry out our treaty obligations, 
whatever they may be, assuming, of course, that the powers 
are acting in good faith; but even if a future Congress should 
refuse to comply with the terms of a treaty made by the treaty- 
making power of the United States, it must be borne in mind 
that the whole world, including the signatory powers, are 
cognizant of the fact, when the treaty is made, that a future 
Congress might refuse to carry out the provisions of the 
treaty. It could not, therefore, be said that we were not 
exercising good faith when we entered into the treaty or that 
we had acted in bad faith because in the eyes of another gen- 
eration the Congress should either do or leave undone some- 
thing which the treaty may obligate us to do or not to do. 
As stated before, it would be a breach of contract, not a breach 
of faith. 

I prefer to assume that the signatory powers to the treaty, 
whatever its final form will be, will in all things be reasonable 
and just. I prefer to believe that with the restrictions placed 
upon the assembly and council as defined by the covenants of 
the league of nations all the signatory powers, including our- 
selves, will act in good faith. This position differs in no respect 
from the attitude we assume toward every nation when we 
enter into a solemn treaty obligation with it. 


SURRENDER OF SOVEREIGNTY. 


Much of the opposition to the treaty is based upon the assump- 
tion that if it is signed and finally ratified by the Senate it will 
be surrendering to the league of nations certain sovereign powers. 

Every independent nation exercises sovereignty. It may have 
relation to either its domestic or international affairs, or both. 
The covenants of the league of nations relate only to interna- 
tional affairs. 

If a nation saw fit to build a Chinese wall around its territory 
and cut itself off entirely from all intercourse with the nations 
of the world, it would be a sovereign nation, but no more sov- 
ereign than if it entered into treaties with other nations, regu- 
lating their commercial or political intercourse, and including 
therein the settlements of all international disputes arising out 
of those commercial or political relations. The fact that the 
United States in the past has entered into commercial or political 
treaties, prescribing certain rules of conduct, has never, so far 
as I know, been construed to be a surrender of sovereignty. 
Clearly this must be so unless we use the words in a very narrow 
and technical, not to say captious, sense. It may be that those 
rules, regulatory in character, place certain restraints upon us, 
just as the treaty places restraints upon the other signatory 
powers. If these treaties have placed any restrictions upon the 
exercise of any power, it is because we have received something 
in return. 

It has not occurred to anyone to say because we entered into 
certain commercial treaties with Great Britain, or France, or 
Italy, or China, or Japan that we are a less sovereign people 
than we were before those treaties were signed and ratified. 
The making of treaties is an incident, an exercise of sovereignty, 
not a surrender of sovereignty. 

In 1911 we denounced our treaty with Russia because of her 
discrimination against our Jewish citizens, and since that time 
we have had no treaty relation with Russia, though we con- 
tinued until recently to have commercial relations with her. 

Were we more a sovereign nation after this treaty was de- 
nounced than we were before and while it was binding upon both 
the nations? 

We had treaties with Germany prior to April 6, 1917, defining 
certain mutual rights and obligations between the two Govern- 
ments and their nationals. All of them were at least suspended, 
tf not terminated, by the declaration of the state of war. 

Are we any more a sovereign people now than we were before 
we entered into the war with Germany? 

If this reasoning be sound, and I believe it is, can it be said 
because we are about to enter into certain covenants with other 


nations of the world, in the interest of world peace, wherein all 
of the signatory powers bind themselves to limit their arma- 
ments and to submit their international disputes to arbitration, 
or to investigation and report by the council or the assembly, 
that we are thereby surrendering our sovereignty? If so, then 
why did not some of the eminent Senators in this Chamber, who 
are now opposing this treaty, disclose to us the fact that-they 
were inviting the United States to surrender its sovereignty 
when they asked us to enter into the arbitration treaties with 
Great Britain and France, which were negotiated by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, and which were, with 
certain amendments, it is true, strongly championed by the 
learned chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee? 

If these covenants of the league of nations be a surrender of 
sovereignty, why were we not so told at the time of the pend- 
ency of the so-called peace treaties, 29 in number, which were 
ratified by the Senate while Mr. Bryan was Secretary of State? 

The covenants of these treaties were substantially the same. 
The treaty with Great Britain provided that— 

All disputes between them of every nature whatsoever, other than 
disputes the settlement of which is provided for and in fact achieved 
under existing agreements between the high contracting parties, shall, 
when diplomatic methods of adjustment have failed, be referred for 
investigation and report to a permanent international commission 
* * * and they agree not to declare war or begin hostilities during 
such inyestigation and before the report is submitted. 

Under these treaties the United States was obligated to sub- 
mit all disputes of any nature whatsoever to investigation. 

The international commission for which they provide is re- 
quired to report within one year after the date the investiga- 
tion shall be declared to have begun, unless the high contracting 
parties shall limit or extend the time by mutual agreement. So 
it appears that each of the signatory powers to each of these 
treaties solemnly agreed to suspend its right to declare war 
or to begin hostilities for one year. These treaties were en- 
tered into in the reasonable exercise of our sovercign powers as 
a nation. 

Did it occur to any of the distinguished Members of the Sen- 
ate now opposing the ratification of the pending treaty to sug- 
gest that the United States by entering into those peace treaties 
had surrendered its sovereignty? 

Was it either a surrender of sovereignty or an exercise of 
unconstitutional power when the United States, in 1903, entered 
into a treaty with the Republic of Panama, and agreed to 
guarantee and maintain the independence of the Republic of 
Panama? Does it differ in principle from article 10 of the 
league of nations, in which members of the league undertake 
to respect and preserve as against external aggression the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence of all mem- 
bers of the league? 

Let me put the question to the Senate in another form. 

Let us assume, for the sake of the argument, that to enter 
into these covenants is an unconstitutional act und a sur- 
render or violation of our sovereignty. It certainly can not be 
a greater offense against the Constitution to enter into a treaty 
obligation agreeing to protect and defend the territorial in- 
tegrity and the political independence of one of the newborn 
nations of Europe than it is under the Monroe doctrine to as- 
sume the same obligation with respect to the Republics of Cen- 
tral and South America. It can not be a greater violation of 
our Constitution to join in this league than it was to declare our 
intention to exercise a self-imposed obligation with respect to 
South and Central America. 

What power is there under the Constitution which permits 
us to say that we, unpetitioned, shall assume a protectorate over 
the territorial integrity and political independence of the South 
and Central American countries? It can no more offend our 
sense of sovereignty by entering into an agreement affecting 
international relations in European countries than to attempt 
to exercise sovereignty over the nations of South and Central 
America. 

Assuming, for the sake of the argument, without admitting it, 
that we are denying ourselves sovereignty when we enter into 
peace covenants with our allies for our mutual protection, is 
it a worse offense than to assume a sovereignty over Ameriran 
Republics when we do not have it and when some of them even 
resent it? 

And let me say in passing that however much we may be 
enamored of the Monroe doctrine it is not altogether an un- 
mixed blessing. Many of the people in South America resent 
our self-imposed guardianship over them under the Monroe doc- 
trine, and they would, in my judgment, accept in a more gracious 
spirit any arrangement such as the league of nations, in which 
they are to be parties and which will give to both them and 
us the same protection that we now enjoy under the Monroe 
doctrine. 
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MONROE DOCTRINE. 

One of the objections most strongly urged by the opponents 
of the league of nations is that in the first published draft it 
did not recognize the Monroe doctrine, and in the final draft it 
is not sufficiently defined. 

If this were true it would present a serious problem, and par- 
ticularly would this be so unless something better was offered. 

Article 10 of the league of nations in both drafts is sub- 
stantially the same. In its present form it reads: 


The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve as 
he territorial integrity and existing politi- 


against external aggression 

cal independence of all members of the league. In case of any such 

aggression, or in case of any threat or danger of such a on a 
n shal 


. shall advise upon the means by which this obliga 

This involves the principles of the Monroe doctrine extended 
to all the members of the league. However, out of the abundance 
of caution, and no doubt in answer to the criticisms made after 
the publication of the first draft, it was expressly provided in 
section 21 that— 

Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity 
of * * regional understandings like the Monroe doctrine for se- 
curing the maintenance of peace. 

The Monroe doctrine has never been recognized as a principle 
of international law. It is not even a municipal law. It is, as 
former Secretary of State Olney said, “an American fiat.” It is 
a policy of the United States, so declared as a principle of self- 
protection. The critics of the league say it is not “a regional 
understanding,” and it may not be. The phrasing is not hap- 
pily chosen. But does not every student of the subject know 
what was intended? The Monroe doctrine is designated by 
name. It is a misnomer to call it a regional understanding, but 
so long as the subject matter is described, what boots it if it has 
been misnamed? 

James Monroe did not issue his message for its own sake, but 
because with him it was “safety first” for the Nation. An ex- 
tract from his message reads: 


The American Continents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintained, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by any European powers. 

He further says: 

In the wars of the European powers in matters relating to them- 
selves we have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our 

olicy so to do. The political system of the allied wers 
s essentially different in this respect from that of America. is dif- 
ference proceeds from that which exists in their respective government 
and to the defense of our own which has been achieved by the loss o 
so much blood and treasure and matured by the wisdom of their most 
enlightened citizens, and under which we have enjoyed unexampled 
felicity, this whole Nation is devoted. $ 


Again: 

We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable relations existin 
between the United States and those powers to declare that we shoul 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to so ponen 
of this hemisphere as eee pb to our ce and safety. th the 
existing colonies or independencies of any ropean power we have not 
interfered, and shall not interfere, but with the governments who have 
declared their independence and maintained it, and whose independence 
we have on peat consideration and on just principles acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of op em or 
controlling in any other manner their destiny by any other Buropean 
power in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States. 

Our experience up to the time of this pronouncement taught 
us to be on our guard against European aggression, whether 
aimed at us directly or indirectly through encroachment on our 
neighboring peoples in America. In a word, the whole purpose 
of the Monroe doctrine was the “ defense of our own.” ‘The ex- 
tension of European systems to the American Continent was 
believed to be dangerous to our peace and our safety. 

Later, when the dispute arose between Great Britain and 
Venezuela over the boundary line between Venezuela and British 
Guiana, Seeretary Olney said, in part: 

To-day the United States is practically sovereign on this continent 
and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its int = 
tion. * * * There is, then, a doctrine of American blic Jaw, 
well founded in e and abundantly secured by pre t, which 
entitles and requires the United States to treat as an injury to itself 
any forcible assumption by an Buropean power of political control over 
an American State. 

President Cleveland said in the same controversy: 

The Monroe doctrine finds its recognition in those principles of inter- 
national law which are based upon the theory. that every nation shall 
have its rights protected and its Just claims enforced. 

Note now the following facts: 

First. President Monroe, in announcing his famous doctrine, 
Says: 

In the wars of the European powers, in matters relating to themselves, 
we have never taken any part. ¢ 

.But conditions have changed since those words were written. 
The great World War has been fought, but its fruits have 
not yet been secured either to our allies or to ourselves. It 


first related only to Europe, but it spread until America, 3,000 
miles away, was drawn into the maelstrom. 

Second. President Cleveland told us in substance that the 
Monroe doctrine found its recognition in that principle of inter- 
national law which declares that every nation shall have its 


rights protected and its just claims enforced.” Does not this 
principle apply to the unusual conditions in Europe to-day and 
to the consequent dangers likely to arise therefrom as well as 
to conditions in Venezuela at the time Cleveland wrote his 
famous message? 

Third. The United States is now a world power. Its in- 
terests are world-wide. We are no longer confined to the Ameri- 
can Continent. We possess the Philippines in the Far East, 
and a number of islands in the high seas. Our foreign com- 
merce extends to the four corners of the earth. It totals more 
than $8,000,000,000 annually. Our responsibilities to the Philip- 
pines and to our possessions, wherever located, are greater than 
our self-assumed obligations under the Monroe doctrine to the 
Republics to the south of us. 

When we entered the World War on April 6, 1917, we made 
common cause with our allies against our common enemy—. 
the enemy of mankind. We were brothers in arms during the 
war. We encouraged the Czecho-Slavs, the Jugo-Slavs, the 
Poles, the Armenians to arise in revolution against their former 
masters, who were our enemies as well as theirs. Whether 
rightly or wrongly, we led them to believe that when success 
was perched upon our banners we would welcome them into the 
family of nations. They were justified in believing our promises 
then, and honor requires that we shall not permit them to lose 
faith in us now. What will history say of us if we leave these, 
our allies, in time of war to the merciless cruelties of the Hun 
and the Turk? Is it possible that our responsibilities to them 
are ended because the cannons have ceased to roar? 

We did not enter this war with the intention of turning our 
backs upon our friends when it would suit some selfish pur- 
pose. We entered it to fight together, to win together, and, in 
my humble judgment, to keep the peace together. 

Who does not know that we are nearer to Europe to-day than 
we were to Central and South America at the time the Monroe 
doctrine was announced? Who is not conscious of the fact that 
the dangers to the world peace and to our safety are in Europe 
to-day rather than in Central or South America? Why should 
we be so eager to assert our sovereignty over the Americas, from 
which no evil has come upon us, and at the same time blind our- 
selves to the dangers in Europe which well-nigh overcame the 
world? I want to preserve the Monroe doctrine in its entirety, 
but if I must choose between the preservation of the Monroe doc- 
trine and the league of nations I shall prefer the latter. Sound 
Statesmanship suggests our guarding against great dangers 
where they now exist and where they are likely to break out at 
any moment if we are not on our guard, rather than to limit our 
concern to the conditions in the Americas, present or future, 
from which even the most timid do not anticipate danger to 
the Republic. Fortunately we are not driven to choose between 
the two. We can have the protection of both the league of 
nations and the Monroe doctrine. 

What nation during the last half-century at least has had 
any covetous designs on South or Central America save Ger- 
many? What nation is it that strikes terror into the hearts 
of devastated regions of Europe save Germany? What nation 
ever suffered such a humiliating defeat as Germany? And be- 
cause she was not made to suffer by invading her territory and 
laying waste her cities and towns she still continues at heart 
the relentless foe of all mankind. No qualms of conscience tor- 
ture her; no pang of regret, save that she did not win. Only a 
short while before the defeat of her armies and the surrender 
of her fleet her people in the interior were planning for the next 
great world war. It may be said that her masters did not even 
allow her people to know the straits to which she had been 
driven by the defenders of civilization. 

What intelligent man or woman does not realize that the 
war must be fought over again if the Allies do not adopt some 
means whereby they will compel Germany to preserve the peace? 
We are not unmindful of the task. We realize fully that it 
may mean the expense of some treasure and possibly the con- 
tribution of some of our young men, for a time at least, to help 
preserve the peace of Europe. But who is the red-blooded 
American that wants his country to shirk its duty under those 
circumstances? America never shirked a responsibility in the 
past, and she must not now. I prefer that America shall do 
more than her duty rather than she shall do less. I prefer that 
in the preservation of the peace, if it becomes necessary, Uncle 
Sam shall be big brother to the world rather than that we 
should sit silently by, keeping to ourselves all the fruits of our 
yast heritage, and allow the pauper peoples of Europe to shoul- 
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der the burdens which may be incident to the protection of the 
world against ruthless Teutonic attacks. 
I think so much of the Monroe doctrine that I would extend 
its principles to the world. The opponents of the league seem 
. to think so little of it that they would confine it in its operations 
to America alone. If it is a good thing, let us extend it. If it is 
a bad thing, let us restrict it. 
ENTANGLING ALLIANCES. 


The opponents of the league of nations constantly quote George 
Washington's advice“ to steer clear of permanent alliances with 
any power of the foreign world,” but as a rule they overlook 
the very, material qualification which immediately follows—‘ so 
far, I mean, as we are now at liberty to do it.” 

But this is not all. His advice to steer clear of all permanent 
alliances must be construed in connection with the context. It 
is based upon a recital of conditions which our friends overlook. 

It follows his declaration that“ Europe has a set of primary 
interests which to us have none or a very remote relation.” And 
then he continues, “ hence she must be engaged in frequent con- 
troversies the causes of which are essentially foreign to our 
concerns.” And again he adds: “ Our detached and distant sit- 
uation invites and enables us to pursue a different course.” 
And without attempting to quote all that he says in this behalf, 
he adds: “ When belligerent nations, under the impossibility of 
making acquisitions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving 
us provocation, when we may choose peace or war, as our inter- 
est, guided by justice, shall counsel.” His advice against per- 
manent alliances is based upon the situation in Europe as he 
then saw it, and to which I have just called attention. 

But how different are conditions in Europe now as compared 
with what they were in the day of Washington. Then we 
were a small nation of 13 colonies and 3,000,000 people, scattered 
along the Atlantic coast. Now we are 48 empire States, with 
110,000,000 people, the greatest industrial and commercial nation 
of the world, with a foreign commerce totaling over $8,000,- 
000,000 per year. It extends to the four corners of the earth. 

Science has annihilated distance. The stranger nations of 
yesterday are the neighbors of to-day. No longer can we say 
that we have “none or a very remote relation“ to the primary 

-interests of Europe. We can no longer describe our location in 
the world as“ detached ” and “ distant situation.” 

Washington in the greatest flights of his imagination never 
dreamed of the steamboat and the locomotive; of the telegraph, 
the telephone, or the wireless; of the submarine or the airship; 
or of the many countless engines of peace and war, with which 
every schoolboy to-day is familiar. He thought, to again quote 
his own words, of “ belligerent nations under the impossibility 
of making acquisitions upon us,” and in his judgment they “ will 
not lightly hazard the giving us provocation.” But while he 
believed that the belligerent nations would not lightly hazard 
giving us provocation, we know from experience that the Cen- 
tral Powers did not hesitate to make raids upon our commerce 
and wage a war against us of “schrecklichkeit”; to sink our 
men, women, and children to the bottom of the depths, and 
to drive our commerce from the seas. George Washington took 
counsel of facts as he saw them and advised accordingly. Were 
he living to-day, and had he the same knowledge of the defiant 
attitude of the German Government toward the civilized nations 
of the world, and were he cognizant of the fact that the 
only powers which stood between us and destruction were 
the armies and navies of France and Great Britain, can anyone 
conceive for a moment that George Washington would have 
said, “ Make no alliance with either Great Britain or France; 
let them stand between us and destruction; let them bear the 
brunt of the battle while we stand aloof”? ‘To assume that 
the Father of his Country would have taken such an anomalous 
attitude is to insult his memory. 

But this is not all. He is very careful in the following para- 
graph of his Farewell Address to say, “ Taking care always to 
keep ourselves, by suitable establishments, on a respectable 
defensive posture, we may safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies,” 

That Germany has been a menace to the world is a demon- 
strated fact. That she is in as defiant mood to-day as she was 
in the early period of the war no one can deny. She is not 
sorry that she entered the war; she is only sorry because she 
did not win the war. Everyone who is conversant with the 
situation believes if she felt that by renewing hostilities she 
could overcome her enemies she would command her armies 
to advance. The danger is not yet over. The conflagration 
she began she was not able to quell. So long as the allied troops 
are in the field there may be no danger from the German 
armies, But there is an enemy looming up in the Far East and 
In the Central Powers which threatens to be even as destruc- 
tive to the civilization of the world as the German forces. It 
is the spirit of lawlessness which prevails among the Bolshe- 


viki in Russia and in Germany and in Austria, ever the common 
foe of all civilization, the common foe of all government, and 
it behooves the United States and her allies to take common 
counsel for the defense of humanity. 

Washington says Keep ourselves by suitable establishments 
on a respectable defensive posture.” What does he mean by “ suit- 
able establishments” or a “respectable defensive posture,” or 
“temporary alliance for extraordinary emergencies”? I assume, 
Senators, that he means such establishments, such defensive pos- 
tures, and such alliances as are suggested by the wisdom of 
to-day and not by the wisdom of a century ago. I assume, 
Senators, that by this language he meant such arrangements as in 
the enlightened intelligence of the day would prove reasonably 
necessary for the civilized nations of the world in making 
common cause against the Hun and the Turk. I do not think, 
Senators, he intended that the enlightened statesman of the twen- 
tieth century should be restricted and hemmed in by conditions 
as he saw them on the 17th of September, 1796, when he pub- 
lished to the world his Farewell Address. The Constitution of 
the United States, which he helped to draft, was no more of an 
innovation in the political world of that day than the constitu- 
tion of the league of nations is an advance over the political 
thought of this day. Let those who seem to take so much 
counsel from a part of the words of Washington read the spirit 
that pervades his Farewell Address. 

One of the purposes of the league of nations is to take steps 
looking toward gradual disarmament of the nations of the 
world. When the war broke out we had a nucleus of a fair 
Navy for defensive purposes; but with that exception we had 
no armament worthy of the name. Germany, the enemy of 
mankind, had a greater armament than any other nation of 
the world, greater than was needed for any peace purposes, 
It could only have been intended for a war of aggression. The 
constitution of the league of nations provides for the reduction 
of this armament. And now let us see what George Washing- 
ton says on this subject. In speaking of the union of the 
States, he says: 

They will avoid the necessity of those overgrown military establish- 
ments which under any form of government are inauspicious to liberty, 
bee are to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican 


I trust that the opponents of the pending treaty will be fair 
enough to commend its draftsmen in their good fortune in 
following these views of Washington on the subject of dis- 
armament and not forget them in weighing the merits of the 
league of nations. : 

Again, while the opponents of the league are complaining 
that under the provisions of the constitution we pledge our 
support to the financial and economic measures which may be 
taken under article 16, that we may be compelled to sustain 
great financial loss, it may be well to bear in mind the wisdom 
of Washington, who said, in this same Farewell Address, that 
“timely disbursements to prepare for danger frequently pre- 
vented much larger disbursements to repel it.” 

But let us pause for a further thought. I know it is possible 
that the United States by entering into these covenants may 
Subject itself to the risk of war. Let me say further, in 
answer to this suggestion, that prior to April 6, 1917, we had 
no alliance of any kind, either offensive or defensive, with any 
nation in the world, but it did not prevent our becoming involved 
in the greatest war of all time. So that if by any alliance— 
and it must be borne in mind this is an alliance for defensive 
purposes only and not for offensive purposes—we should get 
into another war we would only be repeating the experience 
which we had without any alliance whatsoever. Without alli- 
ances we did get into war. With alliances we may get into 
war. There is nothing absolutely certain in human affairs. 

I concede if all the nations of the world were to join the 
league it would not be an absolute guaranty against all war, 
But I have an abiding faith that if not more than the 14 na- 
tions that originally sat about the peace table were te join 
the league, it would reduce to the minimum the chances of 
war not only among themselves, but the nations not in the 
league would hesitate before making an aggressive movement 
against those who were in the league. The 14 nations that 
drafted the covenants for the league of nations were comrades 
in time of war. Let them be companions in time of peace. We 
ought not to refuse to join them to preserve the peace when 
we joined them to establish the peace. I can not find it in my 
heart to cry out to these nations, our comrades in arms, 
Unclean, unclean!” I prefer to have faith in the rectitude 
of their intentions. I would not insult them by withdrawing 
from the common cause which means so much for humanity. 

Much has been said upon the floor of the Senate urging that 
covenants for a league of nations be kept separate and apart 
from the peace treaty. I can not accept this position. The 
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covenants for the league of nations constitute the machinery 
by which the terms of peace are to be carried out. We may 
argue ns much as we choose about the wisdom or unwisdom of 
making two treaties, one stipulating the terms of peace and the 
other providing for the organization of the league, but at the 
same time the peace commissioners knew that whatever the 
terms of peace might be Germany would not comply with them 
unless we adopted some means to compel their performance. 
While the treaty was being signed by the German commis- 
sioners, many of the German public men were protesting that 
the terms could not be enforced. 

Who does not know that if President Wilson and his associ- 
ates had not come back here with some plan whereby to en- 
force the execution of the terms of peace they would have been 
criticized as having been derelict in their duty? All must 
believe that some arrangement to enforce the terms of peace 
was necessary. This can be called an association, an alliance, 
or whatnot; it is none the less a league, and if they had failed 
to take these necessary precautions against the renewal of hos- 
tilities, they would have failed the nations they represent and 
the cause of humanity. 

SOME SPECIAL OBJECTIONS TO THE COVENANTS FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Let me now consider more in detail some of the special objec- 
tions to the covenants for the league. 

SENATOR KNOX AND THE LEAGUE. 

When we come to deal with our international affairs I deem 
myself most happy when I can follow the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox]. 

With that part of his speech which he delivered on March 1, 
1919, criticizing the language and arrangement of the consti- 
tution, I find myself largely in accord. But the covenants in 
their final form are, in my judgment, no longer subject to the 
same exceptions. 

In the same speech he asserts that “the league plans still 
regard war as legal and as possible.” Then he points out seven 
particulars in which the covenants recognize the legality of a 
state of war, and three particulars in which “the parties must 
go to war.“ And this criticism is reiterated by the distinguished 
Senator in the speech he made later in the Senate in support 
of Senate resolution No. 76. 

Let me observe in passing that no friend of the league has 
ever claimed that it would be a panacea against all future wars. 
What we do claim for itis that wars and threats of wars, whether 
immediately affecting any of the members of the league or not, 
are matters of concern to the whole league, aye, to the whole 
world. We have an abiding faith that when the nations of the 
world, leagued together, pledge themselves to suspend warfare 
in order that international disputes can be submitted either to 
arbitration or to investigation and the publicity incident thereto, 
it will materially reduce the chances of war. And the draftsmen 
of this treaty have not been so unmindful of human nature that 
they do not fully recognize the soundness of President Wilson’s 
position when he made the statement that back of all the pro- 
visions of the constitution stood the force of the world, if it 
were necessary to invoke it against recalcitrant nations. 

But let us examine a little more in detail the circumstances 
under which war, in the language of the learned Senator from 
Pennsylvania, is “legal” and possible.“ He says, in sub- 
stance: 

First. If a dispute between two members of the league is sub- 
mitted to arbitration and it is satisfactory to neither; or, 

Second. If it is submitted to investigation by the council and 
the recommendation is satisfactory to neither, then the dis- 
putants, after three months from the date of the award or of the 
recommendation, may properly go to war. 

My answer is, as applied to members of the league who may be 
disputants, the statement is not accurate, because under the 
terms of the league they obligate themselves to accept the award 
or the result of the investigation if unanimous, and therefore 
if they comply with the terms of the treaty there can be no war. 
But admitting, for the sake of the argument, that the disputants 
do ignore the findings of the arbitration or investigation and go 
to war, they are not exercising a right which is given to them 
under the covenants. They are only exercising such privilege 
as they had prior to their entering into the league. But by 
reason of these coyenants the cause of peace has won to this 
extent, namely, that the sword remains sheathed until there 
can be an award or recommendation as a result of investigation, 
and that the publie opinion of the world can have an opportunity 
to assert itself. 

Third, If the dispute goes either to the executive council or 
body of delegates—in the redraft of the treaty respectively 
designated as the council or the assembly—and the decision is 
unanimous, and this decision is unacceptable, “then they may 
legally go to war,“ says my friend from Pennsylvania. 
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To this I answer that under the covenants of the league the 
disputants have bound themselves to accept the decision, and 
it is not accurate to say that they may legally go to war if the 
decision is unacceptable. If they go to war in defiance of its 
terms, they are only doing what they could do if there had been 
no league. 

Fourth. The Senator asserts that if neither the council nor 
the body of delegates can reach a decision which is unanimous, 
then the parties may “legally go to war.“ To this I answer 
that, so far as the terms of the covenant are concerned, they may 
go to war; but it is no greater privilege than they could exer- 
cise without the league. It is a less privilege, in that they have 
suspended their right to go to war pending the investigation 
and the report. In other words, the parties to the dispute are 
just where they would have been without the formation of the 
league, except that the hand of war is stayed during the investi- 
gation and the final report. 

Fifth. The learned Senator asserts “all conflicts between 
States not members of the league would—under the covenant 
appear to be legal under the covenant, though the league declares 
its right and intention to interfere in them if it desires,” 

I submit, Senators, that it is not quite fair to say that under 
the circumstances designated the conflict would be legal. The - 
covenants simply recognize the fact that a conflict may take 
place between nonmembers of the league. It does not attempt 
to say that the war is either legal or illegal. It recognizes only 
the fact that war may or may not take place, and that the league 
declares its right and intention to interfere if it so desires. 
How does this differ from the position the United States took 
in the earlier history of the controversy with Spain respecting 
Cuba? President McKinley said to the foreign diplomats, 
when they called upon him to intercede: 

The Government of the United States appreciates the humanitarian 
and disinterested character of the communication now made on behalf 
of the powers named, and for its part is confident that equal appre- 
ciation will be shown for its own earnest and unselfish endeavors to 
fulfill a duty to humanity by ending a situation the indefinite prolonga- 
tion of which has become insufferable. 

And so the league, in the interest of world peace, is authorized 
under the covenants to say to nations that are not members, 
“Conditions may arise whereby in the judgment of civilization 
it may become necessary or advisable that we intercede rather 
than that they shall attempt to settle their disputes by force of 
arms and thereby probably involve the peace of the entire world.” 
Of course, under these circumstances it is possible that the 
members of the league may become involved in war, and we 
know only too well that the killing of a member of the royal house 
of Hapsburg in the small city of Sarajevo in far-distant Bosnia 
was the match that lighted a world conflagration, and it hap- 
pened without any league whatsoever. 

Sixth. The learned Senator makes serious objection to arti- 
cle 11, which provides, in substance, that any war or threat of 
war, whether immediately affecting any of the members, of the 
league or-not, is declared to be a matter of concern to the whole 
league, and it reserves the right to take any action it may deem 
wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. Yes; war 
or threat of war may lead to war. Aye, more. The world knows 
only too well that the war declared by Austria against Serbia 
did lead to a world war that lasted for more than four years. 
And I submit that, in the opinion of the great suffering masses 
of humanity, it probably could have been prevented if the forces 
of civilization had been united in some plan of arbitration or 
investigation, in giving publicity to the causes of the dispute. 
Who is it that dares say now, in the light of recent experiences, 
that any war or threat of war is not a matter of concern not 
only to the league but to the whole world? And it will continue 
to be a matter of concern to the whole world, whether there is 
a league or not. And as individual nations have exercised the 
right to intercede in the past when war was threatened, so now 
under the terms of the covenant the league would not exercise 
any more power than the individual nations did before. The 
only difference in the political status is that under former con- 
ditions it was a matter of concern to each nation individually. 
Under the league it is declared to be a matter of interest to all 
of the individual nations as a league. The moral force of the 
nations united is more potent for good than the moral force of 
nations acting separately and independently. 

And where in principle do the provisions of this article 11 
differ from The Hague convention of 1899, under which the 
signatory powers, including the United States, agreed, among 
other things, that in a “serious disagreement or conflict, before 
an appeal to arms, they would have recourse, so far as circum- 
stances allow, to the good offices or mediations of one or more 
friendly powers,” and, independently of this recourse, they 
recommend that one or more powers, strangers to the dispute, 
should on their own initiative, as far as circumstances may 
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allow, offer their good offices or mediation to the States at 
variance.” More than this, The Hague convention provides 
that— 

Powers, strangers to the dispute, have the right to offer good offices or 
mediation even during the course of the hostilities, and that the exercise 
of this right can never be regarded by one or the other of the parties in 
conflict as an unfriendly act. Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
Disputes, Title II, articles 2 and 3.) 

Seventh. It is true, as contended by the distinguished Senator, 
that— 

Disputes between States mambers of the league and States not mem- 
bers of the leagne may lead to legal war, either between two States 
themselves or between the disputants (one or both) and the league. 

But, again, I submit that the charge that the covenant “ may 
lead to legal wars,” as just indicated, is misleading. That it 
may lead to war I concede. That it will increase the chances 
of war I deny. Neither he nor I can demonstrate mathemati- 
cally that it will either lead to war or that it will not; but I 
assert that in view of the fact that intercession by disinterested 
nations in the past has brought about adjustments of many 
international disputes, so I believe that by concerted action 
in the future disputes which may hereafter arise can be settled 
without resort to force. 

WAR MANDATORY, 


But the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania contends 
the covenants require the parties to go to war in three certain 
cases. Or, to use his own words, in these cases “ war is man- 
datory.” In substance he says: 

First. The members of the league obligate themselves to pre- 
serve by force of arms, if necessary, the territorial integrity 
and political independence of all States members of the league ; 

Second. If any member of the league breaks or disregards its 
covenants, then we must fly to arms to protect them; and 

Third. If any nonmember, either accepting or not accepting 
the obligations of membership for the purposes of the dispute, 
acts in such a way as to violate article 12, if the State were 
n member of the league, then we must go to war. 

With all due respect, I submit that this does not fairly state 
the issue. I recognize fully that force is the ultimate fact back 
of the league, and that circumstances may arise which may 
compel its use; but I assert that the larger part, if not the most, 
of the international wars arise out of efforts to win territory 
or to interfere with the political integrity of nations. The ag- 
gressor only begins war when it feels strong enough at the out- 
set to accomplish its purpose, and ordinarily it is by the stronger 
against the weaker nation. And now who shall say, assuming 
the world to be at peace, all nations, great and small, are not 
entitled to hold sacred their territory and their form of gov- 
ernment? It is a common concern of all nations. If interna- 
tional disputes arise, does not the whole world thought concur 
im the belief that they may result either in the destruction of 
the territorial integrity or political independence of a nation, 
and that their differences should be adjusted? Under the league 
it is provided that when such disputes do arise they shall be 
submitted either to arbitration, if it is recognized as a proper 
subject for submission to arbitration, or to investigation and 
report. 

If there shall be a failure to comply with either the 
award of the arbitrators or the recommendation of the in- 
vestigators, then resort shall be had to the boycott. And only 
after all these methods shall have failed the duty is imposed 
upon the council in such cases to recommend to the several 
governments concerned what effective military or naval forces 
members of the league shall severally contribute to the arma- 
ment of force to be used to protect the covenants of the league. 
The power to declare war by each of the members of the league 
rests where it does with the several members of the league, as 
if there were no league. True, the members of the league obli- 
gate themselves to mutually support one another in the financial 
or economic measures that are to be taken in order to minimize 
the loss or inconvenience resulting from the measures which may 
be taken and to mutually support one another in resisting any 
special measures aimed at one of their number by the covenant- 
breaking State and to afford passage through their territory 
for the forces of the members of the league which are cooperat- 
ing to protect its covenants. And hence I contend to construe 
the covenants so as to say that the member States are forced to 
go to war is wholly unwarranted. At the same time every 
friend of the league fully realizes the possibility of war. And 
if conditions should arise whereby they do go to war, it is the 
result of voluntary action by each nation. It is true that in 
the minds of some of the men, active supporters of the league, 
the duty to go to war should have been made compulsory, but I 
do not believe that the commissioners should have gone further 
in this behalf than they did. I think to have gone further would 


have been a fatal mistake, because in a great compact such as 
this we must to a certain extent feel our way step by step. I 
feel firmly convinced that when the great moral forces of the 
civilized nations of the world are coordinated and cooperate 
they will advance the cause of peace. 

After pointing out that the covenants for a league of nations 
make war legal and possible in seven cases and mandatory 
in three cases, the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
asks, “Can we not do something to avert the horror of war?” 
and he answers, “ Yes; there are ways, some of them simple 
and well tried.” He points out three remedies: 

First. Compulsory arbitration for all disputes under such 
plan as that provided for in the international prize court; or, 

Second. The unratified British-American or French-American 
arbitration treaties; or—and at this point I wish to remind 
Senators that those treaties were the Senator’s own babies—or, 

Third. The Olney-Pauncefote treaty of 1897, or a union of the 
best in all of them. 

But I submit, with all due respect to the eminent Senator, 
that not one of these methods is a guaranty against war. If 
the covenants for a league of peace are subject to the criti- 
cism which the Senator made, and to which I have referred, 
then also are the methods he proposes subject to the same 
exceptions. 

I shall not take time to discuss all of them, but I shall ask 
the indulgence of the Senate while I make a brief reference to 
the British-American and French-American treaties of 1911, 
which were drafted by the distinguished Senator. 

ARBITRATION TREATIES WITH GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 

On August 4, 1911, President Taft presented to the Senate of 
the United States for ratification these treaties. They had been 
negotiated by his great Secretary of State, the Hon. PHILANDER 
C. Knox, now the junior Senator from Pennsylvania, whose 
ability and statesmanship illumines every subject he touches 
and for whose judgment every Senator has the profoundest re- 
spect, whether he agrees with him or not. 

By these treaties it was stipulated that all differences arising 
between the high contracting parties which it has not been pos- 
sible to adjust by diplomacy relating to international matters in 
which the high contracting parties are concerned by virtue of a 
claim of right made by one against the other, under treaty or 
otherwise, and which are justiciable in their nature by reason 
of being susceptible of decision by the application of the prin- 
ciples of law or equity, should be submitted to the permanent 
court of arbitration established at The Hague by the convention 
of October 18, 1907, or to some other arbitral tribunal, as may be 
decided in each case by special agreement, which special agree- 
ment shall provide for the organization of such tribunal! if 
necessary, defining the scope of the powers of the arbitrutors, 
the question or questions at issue, and setting the terms of ref- 
erence and the procedure thereunder. 

Article 2 of the treaty in substance provided for the insti- 
tution of a joint high commission of inquiry, to which, upon the 
request of either party, shall be referred for impartial and con- 
scientious investigation any controversy between the parties 
within the scope of article 1. before such controversy has been 
submitted to arbitration, and also any other controversy here- 
after arising between them, even though they are not agreed 
that it falls within the scope of article 1, provided, however, 
that such reference may be postponed until the expiration of 
one year after the date of the formal request therefor, in order 
to afford an opportunity for diplomatic discussions and adjust- 
ment of the questions in controversy, if either party desire such 

tbonement. 

The treaty also provided that whenever a question or matter 
of difference is referred to the joint high commission of in- 
quiry each party should designate three of its nationals to act 
as a commission of Inquiry for the purpose of such reference, 
or the commission may be otherwise constituted in any particu- 
lar case by the terms of reference, the membership of the com- 
mission and the terms of reference to be determined in each 
case by an exchange of notes. 

Article 8 provided in substance that the joint high com- 
mission of inquiry is authorized to examine into and report 
upon the particular questions or matters referred to it for the 
purpose of facilitating the solution of disputes by elucidating the 
facts, and to define the issue presented by such questions; and 
also to include in its report such recemmendations and conclu- 
sions as may be appropriate. These reports were not to be 
regarded as decisions of the questions or matters so submitted, 
either on the facts or on the law, and shall in no way ‘have 
the character of an arbitral award. 

It—article 3—also provided that, in cases in which the par- 
ties disagree as to whether or not a difference is subject to 
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arbitration under article 1 of this treaty, that question shall 
be submitted to the joint high commission of inquiry; “and if 
all or all but one of the members of the commission agree and 
report that such difference is within the scope of article 1 it 
shall be referred to arbitration, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this treaty.” 

I may say in passing that the Senate struck from the treaty 
this last paragraph. 

Certain amendments to this treaty were proposed by the 
United States Senate, and it was ratified, with certain reserva- 
tions. There were, however, no exchanges of ratifications, and 
therefore the treaties lie dormant. 

I take the liberty to refer to this treaty because it seems 
that when the able Secretary of State drew the treaty and 
President Taft submitted it to the Senate he was not disturbed 
by the fact that he was providing for the arbitration of all 
disputes which could not be settled by diplomacy relating to 
our international matters and which were justiciable in their 
nature “by reason of being susceptible of decision by the 
application of the principles of law or equity.” 

He did not seem to be averse to submitting disputes in which 
there was a disagreement as to whether or not they were sub- 
ject to arbitration under article 1 to this joint high commission 
of inquiry, and if all its members, or all but one, agree and 
report that such difference was within the scope of article 1, 
that it should be then referred to arbitration in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaty. 

Now, I submit in all candor that if the distinguished Senator, 
as Secretary of State, was willing to submit to arbitration all 
questions which it was agreed were justiciable and all ques- 
tions in which there was a difference of opinion as to their 
justiciable character, but which the joint high commission of 
inquiry decided by unanimous vote, or by all but one, to be 
justiciable to arbitration, was he not then surrendering the 
right of sovereignty? Was he not suspending the right to resort 
to arms and compelling the United States to abide the decision 
of the court of arbitration or the arbitral tribunal, as the case 
might be? ‘ 

In these respects I submit that his treaty was broader in 
scope than the covenants of the league. They provided only 
that such questions should be submitted to arbitration as were 
recognized by the disputants to be suitable for submission to 
arbitration, and all others were to be submitted to investiga- 
tion. Under the treaties with Great Britain and France, drawn 
by the distinguished Secretary, the permanent court of arbitra- 
tion or the arbitral tribunal were given jurisdiction to try and 
determine “all differences hereafter arising * * * which 
are justiciable in their nature by reason of being susceptible 
of decision by the application of the principles of law or 
equity.” If there was any disagreement as to whether these 
differences were subject to arbitration or not, then it was re- 
ferred to the joint high commission to decide, and if they de- 
cided that it was justiciable by a unanimous vote or by all but 
one, then the dispute had to be submitted to arbitration. 

I submit that under these treaties war is just “as legal,” 
just “as possible,” and just “as inevitable“ 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And just as mandatory. 

Mr. POMERENE. And just as mandatory as under the 
league of nations in the following particulars: 

First. If, notwithstanding the treaty, the high contracting 
parties should refuse to settle their differences by arbitration, 
then war must follow. 

Second. If they should refuse to submit them to the perma- 
nent court of arbitration and fail to agree upon some other ar- 
bitral tribunal by special agreement, then war must follow. 

Third. If a dispute should arise as to whether their differ- 
ences were justiciable in their nature, as defined in the treaty, 
and they should refuse to submit this question to the decision 
of the high court of inquiry, then war must follow. 

Fourth. Or if it were submitted to the high court of inquiry 
and they should decide that the controversy was justiciable and 
either party should refuse to acquiesce in their decision that it 
was justiciable, then war must follow. 

Fifth. If an award should be made and either party should 
refuse to comply with its terms, then war must follow. 

Certainly it is not very satisfactory to take the position that 
because the pending treaty may not be a remedy for all war 
that it should be rejected, nor is the charge that the pending 
treaty is a surrender of sovereignty very convincing when other 
mechanisms are suggested which are also a surrender of sov- 
ereignty, even though they may differ somewhat in degree. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A limitation of sovereignty. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; that is all. 


ME, ROOT'S OBJECTIONS. 


In Mr. Root’s response to Will H. Hays, chairman of the Re- 
publican national committee, under date of March 29, 1919, in 
speaking of the covenants of the league of nations, other than 
article 10, relating to the mutual guaranty of territory, articles 
8 and 9, relating to the reduction of armaments, and article 19, 
to mandatories, he says. 

And I commend this word to my friends who are opposing 
this treaty: 

I think these provisions are well devised, and should be regarded as 
free from any just objection, so far as they relate to the settlement of 
the political questions at which they are really aimed. The provisions 
which, taken together, accomplish this result are of the highest value. 
They are developed naturally from the international practice of the 
past. They are a great step forward. They create an institution 
through which the public opinion of mankind, condemning unjust 
aggression and unnecessary war, may receive, effect and exert its power 
for the preservation of peace instead of being dissipated in fruitless 

rotest or lamentation. The effect will be to make this sort of con- 
erence which Sir Edward Grey tried in vain to get for the purpose of 
averting this great war obligatory, inevitable, automatic. I think every- 
body ought to be in favor of that. 

I repeat that this scheme for the settlement of political questions 
such as brought about the present war is of very great practical value 
and it would be a sad thing if the opportunity for the establishment o 
such a safeguard against future wars should be lost. 

If, now, according to Mr. Root, one of the greatest and at 
the same time, I am free to say, one of the fairest critics of the 
league, it has so much of good in it, ought we not to hesitate 
before attempting at this crucial period in world affairs to take 
any step which might in the least embarrass the signatory 
powers in bringing about the restoration of the normal condi- 
tions that ought to prevail in peace? Even if we have serious 
objections to some of the provisions of this treaty, is it not best 
now that we do not attach too much importance to them, but 
rather that we pass them over, reserving to ourselves the inten- 
tion hereafter to engraft upon the treaty such amendments as 
may seem wise? I do not understand that Mr. Root has even to 
this day changed his view as to the necessity for the formation 
of a league of nations. 

In the letter to which I have referred he proposed six amend- 
ments to the first draft of the treaty. The substance of most of 
them is to be found in the final draft. Let us review them. 

First. He proposed to strike out article 13, which provided 
for the submission to arbitration of all disputes which the 
parties recognize to be suitable for submission to arbitration 
and which could not be settled by diplomacy, and to insert in 
its stead a provision requiring the contracting parties to refer 
to the permanent court of arbitration at The Hague, or some 
other court of arbitral justice, or other arbitral tribunal, all 
disputes, including those affecting honor and vital interests, 
which are of a justiciable character, and which the powers 
concerned have failed to settle by diplomatic methods, and to 
require them to accept and give effect to the award of the tri- 
bunal. And he then defined disputes of a justiciable character 
to be disputes “as to the interpretation of a treaty, as in any 
question of international law; as to the existence of any fact 
which, if established, would constitute a breach of any interna- 
tion obligation; as to the nature and extent of the reparation 
to be made for any such breach.” 

It also required that any question which may arise as to 
whether a dispute is of a justiciable character should also be 
referred for decision to the court of arbitral justice when consti- 
tuted, or until it is constituted to the existing permanent court 
of arbitration at The Hague. 

Without stopping here to quote article 13 as contained in the 
covenant finally reported by the peace conference, I think all 
must agree that the suggested amendment by Mr. Root has in 
a large part been accepted. The principal difference lies in 
this: 

Mr. Root would submit to arbitration “all disputes * * > 
(including those affecting honor and vital interests which are 
of a justiciable character and which the powers concerned 
have failed to settle by diplomatic methods), and if any ques- 
tion should arise as to whether a “dispute is of a justiciable 
character” it is to be referred for decision to the court of 
arbitral justice when constituted, or until it is constituted to 
the existing court of arbitration at The Hague; while in the 
pending treaty only those disputes are to be arbitrated which 
the parties thereto “ recognize to be suitable for submission to 
arbitration.” All other disputes are to be submitted for in- 
vestigation and report. 

Second. His second amendment suggested adding to article 
14 a provision requiring “the executive council to call a gen- 
eral conference of the powers to meet not less than two.years 
or more than five years after the signing of this convention for 
the purpose of reviewing the condition of international law wil 
of agreeing upon and stating in authoritative form the princi,es 
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and rules thereof”; thereafter regular conferences to be called 
and held at stated times. 

While the substance of this amendment is not directly or spe- 
cifically included in the redraft of the covenants, please observe 
the following facts: The assembly is authorized to meet at 
stated intervals and from time to time as occasion may require. 
It may deal with any matter within the sphere of action of the 
league or affecting the peace of the world. 

The council also is authorized to meet from time to time as 
occasion may require, and at least once a year, and also to deal 
with any matter within the sphere of action of the league or 
affecting the peace of the world. 

The first meeting of the assembly and the first meeting of 
the council shail be summoned by the President of the United 
States. Surely these provisions give ample opportunity to the 
league to review the condition of international law and to agree 
upen and state in authoritative form the principles and rules 
thereof as fully as if Mr. Root’s second amendment had been 
adopted word for word. If anything further should be re- 
quired, section 26 of the covenants provides the method of their 
amendment. 

Third. His third amendment relates to the Monroe doctrine. 
It is not a protest against the league. It recognizes the necessity 
therefor; but it seems to make specific the fact that nothing 
contained in it “shall be construed to imply a relinquishment 
by the United States of America of its traditional attitude 
toward purely American questions or to require the submission 
of its policy regarding such questions (including therein the 
admission of immigrants) to the decision or recommendation 
of other powers.” In other words, he seeks to protect the 
Monroe doctrine in so far as it concerns controversies relating 
to American countries. 

Article 10 in the original draft, as well as in the covenant 
as- finally reported, obligates the members of the league to 
undertake to respect and preserve as against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity and existing political independence 
of all the members of the league. This was virtually extend- 
ing the fundamental principles of the Monroe doctrine to all 
the members of the league, whether on the American Continent 
or in any ather portion of the world. But for the purpose of 
clarity, and out of respect to the wishes of those who felt that 
the Monroe doctrine was not sufficiently recognized, the cove- 
nants in their final form specifically recognize it beth in form 
and substance. 

Fourth. In the fourth amendment Mr. Root suggests that to 
article 10 should be added a provision to the effect that after 
five years from the signing of the covenants any party might 
terminate its obligation under this article by giving one year’s 
notice in writing to the secretary general of the league. Why 
it should be proposed that the signatory powers should be 
given the right to relieve themselves of the obligations of one 
of the articles and at the same time be obligated by the other 
articles of the treaty I do not understand. Why it might be 
wise, after a given number of years, to permit withdrawal 
entirely from the covenants, if that were deemed proper under 
certain limitations, I can understand. I think it would have 
been very unwise to adopt the suggestion made by Mr. Root, 
but, as I have pointed out, the amended draft does permit a 
member to withdraw from the league, provided its obligations 
have been complied with at the time of withdrawal, after two 
years’ notice. But I shall discuss this article 10 a little later 
on and more fully. 

Fifth. Evidently Mr. Root is in hearty accord with the pur- 
poses of the commissioners at the peace table in their efforts to 
secure the disarmament of the powers. In a word, both drafts 
of the treaty provide for the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with the national safety; that the 
council shall formulate plans for such reduction for the consid- 
eration and action of the several Governments; that such plans 
shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at least every 10 
years; that after these plans shall have been adopted by the 
several Governments the limits of armament therein fixed shall 
not be exceeded without the concurrence of the council. They 
recognize that the manufacture by private enterprise of muni- 
tions and implements of war is open to grave objections. The 
council is to advise how the evil effects attendant upon the manu- 
facture shall be prevented, and the members of the league under- 
take to exchange full and frank information a. to the scale of 
their armaments and military and naval programs and the con- 
ditions of such of their industries as are adaptable to warlike 
purposes. 
These provisions do not seem to Mr. Root to be sufficient, and 
he would add thereto a provision giving full power of inspec- 
tion and verification personally and by authorized agents as to 
all armament, equipment, ammunitions, and industries“ referred 
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to in article 8. Personally I have no objection to this amend- 
ment; but I can understand why exception might be taken to it, 
because, first, it questions the good faith of the signatory powers 
even before the treaty is signed. In the second place, some may 
have regarded it as too inquisitorial. But whatever the objec- 
tions may have been, there is no sound reason why anyone should 
insist on this provision being put into the treaty. It is of minor 
importance. If any of the powers should attempt to evade the 
agreement with regard to armament, it is almost impossible to 
secrete from the eyes of the world any substantial preparations 
for war that may be mage by any of the countries of the world. 
And it may be further added, if it should appear that one or 
more of the countries is likely to violate its agreement with 
reference to the limitation of armaments the treaty is open to 
amendment. Provision is made for the convening of both the 
council and the assembly, and they have the right to investigate 
these matters. And does anyone think if any nation, however 
secretly, attempts to increase its armament for the purpose of a 
war of aggression the knowledge would not soon become public? 
Imperial Germany was constantly adding to her armament dur- 
ing the last 40 years. She professed it was for peace purposes. 
Many observers felt confident it was for a war of conquest. But 
with all her powers of deception and intrigue, I do not know 
that she was able to keep secret either the fact or the extent of 
her military preparations. I do not think, therefore, looking at 
it from the standpoint of an American, that the proposed amend- 
ment is of such vital consequence that we need disturb ourselves 
whether it is in or out of the treaty. 

Sixth. His sixth amendment requires that the council shall 
call a general conference of the members of the league, to meet 
not less than 5 nor more than 10 years after the signing of 
this ovenant, for the revision thereof, and at that time, or at 
any time thereafter, upon one year’s notice, any member may 
withdraw from the league. These suggestions, too, are sub- 
stantially met by the final draft. 

The final draft of the treaty permits any member of the 
league to withdraw at any time after two years’ notice, provided 
all its international obligations and all its obligations under this 
covenant have been fulfilled at the time of withdrawal. In this 
respect the covenants of the treaty admit of freer action by the 
members of the league than does the Root amendment. 


ARTICLE 10, 


But I am at a considerable loss to understand the change 
which has been wrought in the mind of Mr. Root since he wrote 
his letter to Mr. Hays, chairman of the Republican national 
committee. In this letter he says: 

aed first cinco yea was that the whole article ought to be stricken 
out. If perpetual it would be an attempt to preserve for all time un- 
changed the distribution of powers and territory made in accordance 
with the views and exigencies of the Allies in this present juncture of 
affairs. It would be schievous, 8 and Weg are the law of 

rd to the growth of 
power upon su ceveding ge generations. I 
think, however, that this article must be considered not merely with 
reference to the future but with reference to the present situation in 
Euro Indeed, this whole agreement ought to be considered in that 
do aspect. 

He then, with very great force, discusses the dismemberment 
of the Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, and the Romanoffs, and 
calls attention to the turbulent masses without stable govern- 
ment in those territories “unaccustomed to self-control and 
fighting among themselves like children of the dragon's teeth.” 
He recognizes that there can be no “settled peace until these 
masses are reduced to order.” He is conscious of the fact 
“that Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium, with a popu- 
lation of less than 130,000,000, are confronted with the disorgan- 
ized but vigorous and warlike population of Germany, German 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Russia, amounting ap- 
proximately to 220,000,000, fast returning to barbarism and the 
lawless violence of barbarous races.” eH knows that “order 
must be restored.” The allied nations in their council must 
determine the lines of reconstruction. Their determinations 
must be enforced under these conditions. Under these condi- 
tions,” he says, and I agree with him, “the United States can 
not quit. It must go on to the performance of its duty, and the 
immediate aspect of article 10 is an agreement to do that. I 
think, therefore, that article 10 should be amended so that it 
shall hold a limited time, and thereafter any member may with- 
draw from it.” 

Those are not my words. Those were Mr. Root's words on 
March 29. 

Such was the condition as he saw it on March 29, 1919. 

But in his letter of June 19, 1919, to the chairman of our 
Foreign Relations Committee, Mr. Root says, as to article 10: 

It is not an essential or even an appropriate part of the provisions 
for a league of nations to preserve peace. 
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What change took place between these two dates? Why was 
article 10 so necessary in March and so objectionable in June? 


Have our allied powers grown stronger? Have Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Turkey, and Russia grown less turbulent? 
Do not the same conditions which suggested the wisdom of 
article 10 on March 29 obtain to-day? Countries do have a 
natural growth. They ought to have room, perhaps, for proper 
development. But they have no right by reason of increased 
population, or by any sort of development, to overrun the terri- 
tories of other peoples against their will. Article 10 does not 
forbid one nation from getting, by annexation or peaceful means, 
additional territory for national purposes under this treaty, ex- 
cept in so far as that right may be limited under the Monroe 
doctrine. Article 10 requires the members of the league “to 
respect and preserve as against external aggression the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence of all States 
members of the league.” 

We must not forget that before we entered into the war our 
Allies encouraged the oppressed Poles, Jugo-Slavs, and Czecho- 
Slovaks to rise in revolt against their imperial masters. And 
when we entered the war we, too, gave them like encouragement, 
and held out to them the hope that they could soon take their 
places in the family of nations. They fought; they helped us 
win; and now, Senators, after they have helped the allied and 
associated powers, including the United States, to overcome the 
great imperial power of Germany and of Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey, are we, like the Arab of old, to “fold our tents and 
sllently steal away”? Strike out article 10 and what is to be- 
come of these new-born nations? Are they to be left to the 
‘mercy of their former imperial masters? Is there not some 
obligation resting upon us to help them to preserve their na- 
‘tional integrity? Oh, Senators, Mr. Root was right, eternally 
right, when he said that article 10 should be retained. And now, 
when he proposes to strike it out of the covenants he is wrong, 
eternally wrong. 

I hope that it shall be recorded of the part we took in this 
great war, not only that we fought a good fight, and we won, but 
I want it likewise to be written that after the fight was over 
and the victory won we also kept the faith. I have heard a 
vast deal since the discussion of this subject began in the Sen- 
ate from the lips of distinguished Senators who point out the 
obligations of treaties and covenants and fear that we may be 
involved in some entangling alliances which will require us to 
keep the covenants; that a condition may arise where Congress 
may refuse to carry out the stipulations of our treaty; and they 
say if we do not keep them literally we will be charged with a 
breach of faith. Aye, Senators, there is such a possibility, but it 
is only a possibility. I assume as we enter into this league that 
our associates are nations of honor, and that we shall only be 
required to do that which honor and justice shall dictate. I 
would not consent to enter into any covenant with any nation 
on earth unless I believed at the outset that both the signatory 
powers would be controlled by such sentiments. I am not going 
to discredit them in advance. But, Senators, on the other hand, 
if the signatory powers shall attempt to exact from us something 
which is not dictated by a sense of justice and of honor, I know 
of no code of ethics that requires any nation to perform their 
decrees, 

But to those who are opposed to entering into this league in 
its present form because a situation may arise in the future 
where we must carry out certain decrees or be guilty of a 
breach of faith, I answer that if we do not enter into these 
covenants now and if we do not make it known to the world 
now that we will protect the territorial integrity and political 
independence of these new-born nations, we will be guilty of a 
breach of faith and dishonor the Government of which we are 
so proud. We ought not to strain at the gnat of future possible 
dishonor and swallow the camel of present actual dishonor, 
while our friends are crippled even unto death. We came to 
the rescue of a prostrate world. We can not desert it during 
its period of convalescence, particularly in the presence of an 
enemy that has no more of honor to-day than it had when it 
brought on this war for world conquest. 

I desire to emphasize the fact that the primary purpose of the 
league of nations is to settle all international controversies 
either by arbitration or by mediation, or by investigation and 
report, without resort to war, save only when all other methods 
of adjustment have failed. It is for these purposes that the 
methods of procedure therein outlined have been set forth. It 
is to this end that the hand of the war is stayed until all other 
peaceable means have failed. Speaking, of course, in a very 
gencral way, this has been the policy of all arbitration treaties 
which have been entered into between this and other nations. 
The principal difference between the’ plan adopted in other 
arbitration treaties and this lies in the fact that arbitration 


treaties generally are wade between two contracting nations, 
while the covenants for the league of nations apply to all nations 
which sign the covenants, and this grows out of the fact that 
the awful war which we have just passed left its trail 
of death and destruction in nearly all the civilized nations of 
the world. 

True, it is an advance over other methods of arbitration 
which have heretofore been adopted, but the advance became 
necessary because the evils of the war were more widespread 
than had heretofore been thought possible. It takes compre- 
hensive measures to meet a world-wide evil. 


VIEWS OF SENATOR LODGE. 


One of my very great regrets is that the eminent Senator from 
Massachusetts, who has served his country so ably for so many 
years, is not taking the lead in insisting upon the ratification 
of this treaty, and it seems to me that his past record not only 
upon the subject of arbitration but the formation of a league 
of nations justifies this disappointment. 

In the report which he submitted on August 15, 1911, on the 
> ph arbitration treaties with Great Britain and France he 

The histo: f the United States fı : 
exhibits, — record of arbitration treaties ‘unequaled by that of any 19 — 

earth. Every one o 
assent of the Senate of the United ‘States. R 

So earnestly has the distinguished Senator thought upon this 
subject and so deeply was he impressed by the great war waging 
tunt ny June 9, 1915, in an address delivered at Union College, 

sald: 

We must bear constantly in mind that from the conflict which now 


convulses the world there ma ssibly come events which will fi 
us to fight with all our strength D preserve our freedom, our democracy, 
and our national life. * * * 
And, without quoting all he says, he asks this question: 
What can we do in a la sense toward securin d intal 
Sipe: 8 rger uring and maintaining 


He then proceeds to answer: 


order of the world. 


And then follow these pregnant words: 

Nations must unite as men unite in order to preserve peace and order. 
The great nations must be so united as to be able to say to any single 
country, Tou must not go to war.” And they can only say that 
effectively when the country desiring war knows the force that the 
nations place behind peace is irresistible. 

Following these forceful words, the distinguished Senator, in 
his Union College address, voiced the following conclusions: 


ge of 


such a solution or such a scheme, but I am certain that it is in this 
direction alone that we can find hope for the maintenance of the world’s 
peace and the avoidance of needless wars. Even if we could establish 
such a union of nations, there might be some wars which could not be 
avoided, but there are certainly many which might be prevented. + 
It may seem Utopian at this moment to suggest a union ef civilized 
nations in order to put a controlling force 
peace and international order, but it is through the aspiration for 

gion through the search for Utopias, that the real advances have 

made. 

Later on he delivered a speech at the annual convention of the 
League to Enforce Peace, held on May 26 and 27, 1916, here in 
Washington, and in discussing the subject he said: 

This league certainly has the highest of all aims for the benefit of 
humanity, and because the pathway is sown with difficulties is no rea- 
son why we should turn from it. It is the vision of a perhaps im- 
possible perfection that has led humanity across the centuries, 

In the same speech, further along, he uses this language: 


The limit of volurtary arbitration has, I think, been reached, * * * 
I think the next A that which this league proposes, and that ts 
to put force behind international poros. We may not solve it in that 
vay, but if we can not solve it in that way it can be solved in no 

The treaty before the Senate does not go as far as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts was willing to go in 
1916. While the pending treaty obligates the members of the 
league to respect and preserve one another against external ag- 
gression, to comply with the awards of the arbitrators and the 
recommendation of the investigators, the only provision looking 
to war is that the council shall “recommend to the several Gov- 
ernments concerned what effective military or naval forces the 
members of the league shall severally contribute to the arma- 
ment of forces ” in order to protect the covenants of the league. 

With all due respect, permit me to say that I prefer to be 
guided in my consideration of this subject by the views which 
were entertained by the distinguished Senator in 1915 and 1916 
rather than to follow him in his opposition to the treaty now. 
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It may be, Senators, that this treaty is—to use his language— 
“the vision of a perhaps impossible perfection”; but imperfect 
though it may be, I feel that it is a step toward preserving 
the peace of the world, and even if it does not go so far in 
some directions as we would have it go, and too far in other 
directions, there is, in my judgment, nothing inconsistent 
with the fundamental principles which seem to have inspired 
the views of the distinguished Senator to which I have just 
referred. 

Surely, if the treaty is ratified after the experience through 
which we have just passed it will help to keep our former 
enemies in the straight and narrow path until the present plan 
can be modified or improved so as to meet the requirements of 
our future experiences and our mature thoughts. 


EXIGENCIES OF SITUATION DEMAND EARLY RATIFICATION OF TREATY. 


I trust that it will not be*regarded as presumptuous for me 
to suggest this thought to those Senators who are either opposing 
the ratification of the treaty as it now stands or who are insist- 
ing upon amendments or reservations: 

During the war many of us voted for measures not because 
we would have approved them in time of peace but because we 
felt the exigencies of the situation required them. May we not 
pursue a similar course when it comes to the ratification of the 
peace treaty? All of us recognize how extremely abnormal 
present conditions are, particularly in Europe. We know the 
feeling of unrest prevailing everywhere, There can be no doubt 
about it. The spirit of revolution is running rife, not only.in 
eastern Europe and within the Central Powers, but to some 
extent among the peoples of our Allies. Ought not our aim to 
be the restoration of peace and the adoption of such measures 
for its preservation and the protection of the new-born nations 
as shall seem to be sufficient in the present state of the public 
mind? 

Who does not know that Gernrany, haughty, belligerent, with 
a spirit of defiance that knows no restraint of morals or of law, 
and only submitting to an overpowering force, is looking for- 
ward to the moment when she may resume her aggressions 
against her neighbors? Who does not know that the new Gov- 
ernments of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavonia, and other 
smaller independent nations which have sprung up from the 
ruins of the old régime have not as yet been able to organize 
perfect and stabilized governments, and that they will need for 
some time in the future the active encouragement of the Allies 
and associated powers, as well as protection against their former 
masters? 

Who is so blind that he does not understand that it is now 
necessary, and will be necessary for years, to aid in protecting 
the territorial integrity and political independence of those 
newly formed governments against external aggression by their 
former masters? And, further, who does not know that, for 
some years to come at least, it will be necessary to keep Ger- 
many, Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey within the limitations of 
their own boundaries? Why, then, the intensity of opposition 
against section 10? Why do we not recognize this situation as 
it exists? Under the provisions of the treaty the United States 
has the power to withdraw from the league after two years’ 


notice of her intention so to do, provided that she has fulfilled j 


all her international obligations and all her obligations under 
the treaty. Are not the political and military conditions in 
Europe such as to convince any fair-minded man that our obli- 
gations as one of the belligerents will require us to be on guard 
for two years and more? Our immediate responsibilities are 
such that we can not now refuse to meet them. 

Will not an unreasonable delay or a refusal to ratify the 
treaty lend encouragement to the present spirit of unrest? 
Will it not be a postponement of the day when reason will re- 
sume its sway in the world? Does it not follow, therefore, that 
the sooner the treaty is ratified the earlier we can serve notice 
to withdraw from the league, if in the light of intervening ex- 
periences that should become advisable? 

I would not find serious fault with some of the proposed 
amendments or reservations if they did not mean delay and a 
consequent encouragement to revolutionary elements. Is it not 
going to be better, therefore, that we surrender some of our 
own convictions in the interest of immediate peace, rather than 
to insist upon changes which will require the pending treaty 
to be sent back to the associated powers? 

Before and after the Constitution of the United States was 
submitted to the several States for ratification many very im- 
portant amendments were proposed, among them the first 10 
amendments, constituting the Bill of Rights. We would not now 
think of adopting a Constitution for the United States without 
including in it the Bill of Rights. But who now would assume 
to say that the Constitution of the United States should not 
have been ratified before incorporating therein the Bill of Rights? 


Had they delayed ratification until after the Bill of Rights 
were incorporated therein, it would have led, to use Milton’s 
words, to “ confusion worse confounded.” 

Applying the same process of reasoning to the covenants for 
the league of nations, does not wisdom now also suggest, in view 
of world conditions, that we shall ratify them as they now 
stand and later adopt such amendments or modifications as 
sound statesmanship may seem to require? 

A war-sick world demands the early ratification of the treaty, 
That demand must not and can not be ignored. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McKetrar in the chair). 
Fha 8 of a quorum is suggested. The Secretary will call 

e roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ball Hale McKellar Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Harding McNary Smith, S. C. 
Beckham Harris Moses Smoot 
Borah Harrison New cer 
Calder Henderson Newberry omas 
Capper Johnson, Calif, Norris Trammell 
Cu s Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Underwood 
Curtis Kenyon 8 Walsh, Mass. 
Dial Keyes Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham King Ph — Warren 

ge Kirby Pomerene Watson 
Elkins Knox Ransdell Williams 
France La Follette Robinson Wolcott 
Gay Lenroot Shields 
Gerry McCumber Simmons 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH] is de- 
tained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN } 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] are necessarily 
detained from the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PitrmMan] are detained on 
official business. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna] has requested me to announce that he is detained in 
committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators have un- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
PoMERENE] in closing his very able address referred to the Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

It was not without very great difficulty, in order to form 
a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and 
their posterity, that our fathers in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion were ever able to compromise their differences and adopt 
and obtain the ratification of the Federal Constitution. Mason, 
Randolph, and Gerry refused to sign it, and the eloquent Patrick 
Henry employed the great powers of his matchless genius in 
opposition to it. Its opponents picked out supposed flaws in 
it and predicted disaster to the new Republic should it be 
ratified. 

The opposition was so persistent and so strong that that 
instrument—the bulwark of our liberties, the guaranty of our 
freedom—was ratified in the State of Massachusetts by a vote 
of only 187 to 168, in New York by a vote of only 30 to 27, and 
in Virginia by a vote of 87 to 79; but, sirs, in the passing years 
the alleged defects have disappeared. Its beauty and strength 
have become more impressive. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Franklin, while the last members 
were signing that historic instrument, looking toward the 
President's chair, at the back of which a rising sun happened 
to be painted, observed to some of the members standing near 
him that painters had found it difficult to distinguish in their 
art a rising from a setting sun. “ I have,” said he,“ in the course 
of this session and the vicissitudes of my hopes and fears as to 
its issue, often looked at that painting behind the President's 
chair without being able to tell whether it is rising or setting; 
but now, at length, I have the happiness to know that it is a 
rising and not a setting sun.’ 

No doubt, Mr. President, often during the long gelernten 
of the Versailles conference President Wilson and the American 
delegates saw in their imagination a like painting, as adjust- 
ments of those great questions became so difficult, the failure 
of the conference growing perilously near, and thought the 
painting to be one of a setting sun. But to-day, as we ap- 
proach the end of this long journey, may we with the civilized 
peoples of the world behold a rising sun. 

Never before in the discussion of a great national question 
has deception been so lavishly practiced and misrepresentation 
so generously employed. 
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Every alluring piece of sophistry that oratory could com- 
mand, every cunning device that politicians could conjure, has 
been advanced by the opponents of the league here, that in the 
country reason might be dethroned and prejudice aroused. 

No argument has been too fallacious, no illustration too far- 
fetched, for you to seize upon in your desperate efforts to 
becloud the issue. 

Just criticism is always acceptable and sincere analysis: ever 
desired. But when opposition: to international policies, such 
as are contained in this treaty, policies that will eonelude the 
most cruel war, return young men to their loved ones, restrain 
the hand of taxation, and make for the future peace and happi- 
ness of mankind, is founded on rank partisanship and personal 
dislike—aye, merely to shatter the popularity or retard the grow- 
ing ascendency of a particular individual—then, sirs, it is worse 
than Bolshevism gone wild; worse than the scourge inflicted 
upon the bridegroom in the Ancient Mariner. 

The treaty that is now before the Senate for ratification is 
here not because of you but in spite of you—I mean the Repub- 
lican leadership in this body. 

Long before the peace conference assembled at. Versailles 
your voices were raised in protest against the President of the 
United States attending as one of our representatives. It was 
a very quick change upon your part, for when the President 
came to Congress on the 8th day of January, 1918, and deliv- 
ered that historie message laying down the fourteen points 
upon which peace might come and war end, with practical 
unanimity and loud acclaim you commended it, and Republican 
leaders throughout the country indorsed it. 

Representative Cannon, of Illinois, that sage of Republican- 
ism, that splendid American whom—whether we agree with 
him or not—we all love for his sterling qualities, said: 

I wish this address could be read to every woman and man and 
thoroughly explained in Germany and Russia. 

Mr. Fess, the chairman of the National Republican congres- 
sional campaign committee, said: 

I am wonderfully pleased with the message. 

Here is what the leader of the Republican Party in the 
Senate [Mr. LoncE] said: 

It is an able message and a concrete proposition. I hope it will 
have a good effect on Russia. 

Here is what the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Surmer- 
LAND] said: 

Th r will stiffen up everybod 
5 —.— ‘the people of Great Britain, 
negro, and all other countries, 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Wapswonrrt] said: 

It was an excellent address, clear, forceful, and a good program. 

Will you reflect with me on the conditions with which we 
were confronted at that time? It was the darkest period of 
the war. German hordes were pushing back the allied armies 
day by day. Belgium was prostrate, The English armies were 
fighting with their backs to the wall. French soldiers were 
retreating toward the gates of Paris. Cadorna and his brave 
followers were being pursued over the plains of Venetia. Despair 
hovered over the Allies’ cause, and anxiety filled the breast 
of every allied country. Hope of success was fading, and Ger- 
many, it seemed, was becoming more firmly intrenched with 
each passing hour. It was at that time that the President of 
the United States delivered that message firing enthusiasm into 
our cause and placing the wedge that finally di ted the 
common enemy. The most optimistic did not believe it possible 
to obtain all the things for which our leader then contended. 
The most that we could do was to hope and pray. 

But this apparent cooperation has long since been lost sight 
of. Lou becaine jealous: of the growing ascendancy of this 
man. He was becoming too popular, too influential in world 
affairs. The fact that he was a grent American, the spokes- 
man of a great country, the Commander in Chief of an Army 
unsurpassed for discipline, unexcelled in courage, the fact that 
he was winning glory for our flag and adding brightness to our 
star in the firmament of nations, has now sunk into insignifi- 
cance under the pressure of party necessity, 

You did not object to the President going abroad as the head 
of our delegation in that great conference because of any doubt 
on your part of his ability to faithfully represent us. You 
knew, as the world knew, that he was at that time the most 
influential and commanding figure on earth, and that it was 
through his leadership that the war had been brought to an 
end. Your opposition arose simply and merely because he hap- 
pened to be the spokesman and leader of another political 
party. I had never believed that partisanship would become so 
acute that jealous leaders: would rather see the star of their 
country dimmed than to witness the ascendancy of one indi- 
vidual because he was of a different political faith. Why, 


in the United States and en- 
rance, Belgium, Serbia, Monte- 


sirs, even though you commended the fourteenth point of the 
President’s speech to Congress in January of last year, when 
he suggested the association of a league of nations for the 
preservation of smaller nations and the peace of the world, no 
sooner had he begun preparations for his European trip—that 
the people of Europe might be aroused to the league of nations 
idea—than. you tried by every possible means to embarrass him. 

It was in face of your constant protests that he won the 
masses of foreign countries to his ideas and gained the coopera- 
tion and unanimous approval of the delegates from all the 
nations at Versailles. And let me suggest to you to-day that 
as he has been successful thus far the American people whom 
you represent will see to it that he is successful to the end. 

No task was ever accomplished against such unfavorable 
odds, There in a foreign country, among the scores of foreign 
representatives, most of whom did not speak nor understand the 
English language, against a propaganda conceived by men in 
this Chamber, adequately financed and consistently prosecuted, 
that his influence might be destroyed and his plans defeated, he 
won. 

And now, sirs, with the work finished and the signatures. of 

these able statesmen of these allied countries attached to the 
instrument, you have organized the machinery of this body that 
their work might be undone. Bargaining has been indulged 
in and compromises effected that you might carry on your un- 
fair schemes. This. country still rings with echoes from the 
eloquence of the distinguished Senator from Idaho protesting 
his undying opposition to the elevation of the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania to the chairmanship of the Finance Com- 
mittee. And yet, still fresh in our minds is that scene on the 
28th of May, when the erstwhile pretended progressives of the 
Republican Party buried all their differences and solidly voted 
for the Senators from Pennsylvania and Wyoming, on whose 
heads they have for almost a generation poured forth their 
maledictions, as chairmen, respectively, of the Finance and Ap- 
propriations Committees, And to some of us, while it appeared 
an awakening at the time, subsequent events and the deliberate, 
willful stacking of the Foreign Relations Committee against 
this treaty of peace, including the league of nations, explain 
everything. 
Not content with leveling your mud batteries on the league 
of nations covenant in the treaty, when you had failed you 
continued to take issue with your representatives at Versailles 
on practically every important question. 

When Italy contended for Fiume and her delegates threat- 
ened to withdraw from the council if their views did not pre- 
yail, and the united judgment of the conference was against 
their contention and so decided—when Premier Orlando un- 
ceremoniously left the conference at Versailles and’ returned 
home to make a report to his people and arouse sentiment in 
Italy against the united judgment of Lloyd-George, Clemenceau, 
and President Wilson—it was under these circumstances, and 
at that very critical period, that your leader took issue with 
the representatives of his Government and the united judgment 
of the representatives of France and England and sided with 
Orlando and Italy. The statement that I desire to read shows 
very clearly the cooperation: he would lend the President in 
these stormy times. In a telegram to the Italian societies. of 
Boston he said: 


In the discussions of the — of peace I have always declared 
that the region. known as Italia Irredenta” and all adjoinin ons 
where I n culture and Italian por. pulation. are dominant should be 
. to Pine and that Italy should have military and heen con- 
trol of driatic not only for her own protection but as an essential 
— aan future attempt of Germany to attack the rest of 
= ior Sre — d in 2 recent war. I have also said 8 

ugo-Slavs ought to have access to the retin which 
as economically essential to their independen 
m informati on given me by an Italian os 
last spring in Washington, I was assured that: I of was reste will- 
ing to give portions of the 3 coast containing good ports to 
the Slay population. 


It is hardly conceivable that one who voiced such sentiments 
as these, under such circumstances, and when the issue was so 
clearly defined between his own country and a foreign country, 
that the same man could ever have uttered such noble senti- 
ments as I hope to quote before I have finished, sentiments that 


— whom I saw 


‘were intentioned and expressed before his mind was beclouded 


by partisan prejudice and his heart moved by political ex- 


When China, stirred and influenced by expressions emanating 
from your leaders on this side of the water, refused to sign the 
peace treaty, they received the most sincere cooperation and 
sympathy from you. 

When the representatives of America were doing everything 
within their power commensurate with right and justice to com- 
promise our differences with Japan and maintain our friendly, 
relations with her, your leaders fanned the fires of discontent 
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and did everything within their power to widen the breach. 
You are still doing it. : 

Before Germany signed the treaty, public opinion in that coun- 
try was in a nebulous state, Germany not yet having come to a 


definite conclusion as to what she would do. And during those 
anxious days, as their representatives sat with pen in hand and 
decision hanging in the balance, your leaders in this Chamber, 
by eloquence that rung the changes and sounded to German ears, 
showed to them opposition that was sympathetic and akin. 

Thirty-nine of your Senators signed and proclaimed the round 
robin; you conducted a filibuster in the closing hours of the last 
session ; your Foreign Relations Committee reported out the Knox 
resolution; your chairman printed into the Recorp the amend- 
ments in the form of reservations that your side of the Chamber 
would stand for. Every movement has been started, every plan 
designed, nothing has been left undone by you, to have “ failure ” 
written over the conference door at Versailles. Your action is 
only comparable to the conduct of the never-ceasing hell hounds 
Milton stationed at the infernal gates. 

I am quite aware that, with two or three exceptions, every 
opponent of the treaty voices his advocacy for a league of na- 
tions. But you are hard to please. You desire to write the 
treaty yourself, and talk of amending it as you would amend a 
public-building bill to have erected a post-office building in some 
little village in your State. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] in his 
very excellent speech to-day incorporated some expressions 
showing the long formed and settled convictions of the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, I shall not reiterate those quota- 
tions. However, on another occasion, some time after he voiced 
those sentiments, speaking on a commencement occasion at 
Union College, trying to mold the young minds of that insti- 
tution along right paths, he very eloquently and wisely said: 


If a nation fulfills strictly all its international obligations and seeks 
no conquests and has no desire to wrong any other nation, eat or 
small, the danger of war can come only through aggression of others, 
and that aggression will not be made if it is known that the peace- 
loving nation is able and ready to repel it. The first step, then, 
toward the maintenance of peace is for each nation to maintain its 
peace with the rest of the world ay its own honorable and right con- 
duct and by such organization a preparation as will enable it to 
defend its peace, 

What can we do in the larger sense toward securing and maintain- 
ing the peace of the world? This is a much more difficult question, 
but turn it back and forth as we may there is no escape from the 
proposition that the peace of the world can only be maintained as the 
peace and order of a single community are maintained, as the peace 
of a single nation is maintained—by the force which united nations 
are willing to put behind the peace and order of the world. Nations 
must unite as men unite in order to preserve peace and order. The 
great nations must be so united as to be able to say to any single 
country, “ You must not go to war“; and they can only say that 
effectively when the country desiring war knows that the force which 
the united nations place behind peace is irresistible. We have done 
something in advancing the settlement by arbitration of many minor 
questions which in former times led to wars and reprisals, although 
the points of difference were essentially i but as human 
nature is at present constituted and the world is at n managed 
there are certain questions which no nation would submit . 
to the arbitration of any tribunal, and the attempt to bring sue 
qwestions within the jurisdiction of an arbitral tribunal not only fails 
in its purpose but discredits arbitration and the treatics by which 
the impossible is attempted. In differences between individuals the 
decision of the court is final, because in the last resort the entire force 
of the community is behind the court decision. In differences between 
nations which go berona the limited ran of arbitrable questions 
peace can only be maintained by putting behind it the force of united 
nations determined to uphold it and to prevent war. No one is more 
conscious than I of the enormous difficuittes which beset such a solu- 
tion or such a scheme, but I am certain that it is in this direction 
alone that we can find hope for the maintenance of the world's peace 
and the avoidance of needless wars. Even if we could establish such 
a union of nations, there might be some wars which could not be 
avoided, but there are certainly many which might be prevented. 

It might be easily said that this idea, which is not a new one, is 
impracticable ; but it is better than the idea that war can be stopped by 
language, by speechmaking, by vain agreements, which no one would 
carry out when the stress came, by denunciations of war and lauda- 
tions of peace, in which all men agree, for these methods are not onl 
impracticable but impossible and barren of all hope of real result. t 
may seem Utopian at this moment to suggest a union of civilized nations 
in order to put a controlling force behind the maintenance of peace and 
international order; but it is through the aspiration for perfection, 
through the search for Utopias, that the real advances have been made. 
At all events, it is along this path that we must travel if we are to attain 
in any measure to the end we all desire of peace upon earth. It is at 
least a great, a humane purpose to which, in these days of death and 
suffering, of misery, and sorrow among so large a portion of mankind, 
we might well dedicate ourselves. We must begin the work with the 
clear understanding that our efforts will fail if they are tainted with the 
thought of personal or political PoR or with any idea of self-interest 

r self-glorification. We may not now succeed, but I believe that in the 

ow process of the years others who come after ns will reach the goal 


The effort and the sacrifice which we make will not be in vain when the 
end in sight is noble, when we are striving to help mankind and lift the 
heaviest of burdens from suffering humanity. 

{ have such high respect for the learning and ability and ac- 
2omplishments of the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
that, for my part, I would rather accept as his views on this 
grestion the one expressed by him after long and deliberate 
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study, unmoved by the exigencies of the hour, uninfluenced by 
political expediency—the one that he gave in those better days, 
when reason was supreme and the world was calm and placid 
and in joint, the one that he would desire to give the young men 
of this Nation just when they are molding ideals for their fu- 
ture—rathier than the one expressed at this time, formed in such 
a hurry and under such peculiar and abnormal conditions. 

Why, sirs, that speech should be taught in the public schools 
of America. It should be framed and placed on the wall of 
every educational institution in the land, for its wisdom, truth, 
and grace of expression. It should be an inspiration to the 
youth of to-day and should live in history as one of the truly 
great literary gems of the ages. It should be published, too, 
alongside of some of the most recent expressions of this dis- 
tinguished author, that future generations might know that this 
was an era of political contortionists. 

I have stated that the opponents of the league have made 
unfair arguments and thereby misrepresented aud deceived the 
people touching the league of nations. Let us see. The op- 
ponents have said: 

First. That Great Britain would dominate it. 

Second. Then that the colored people might control it. 

Third. Then that the Papacy might control it. 

Fourth. That it destroyed our national sovereignty. 

Fifth. That it took away our right to regulate our own do- 
mestic affairs. f 

Sixth. That it would abrogate the Monroe doctrine. 

Seventh. That it would be impossible for us to withdraw from 
the league. 

Righth. That it would promote wars instead of peace. 

Ninth. That it would compel us to fight Ireland should war 
come between England and Ireland. 

Tenth. That it might affect the rights of labor. A 

Like the Cornish wreckers, who hung out false lights to 
allure and deceive the ill-fated mariners, so are these objections 
raised to allure and deceive the unsuspecting public. There 
is nothing ambiguous in this covenant. Its terms are plain and 
simple. Let me discuss briefly the questions raised by the 
opposition, and I shall do that in order. 


THAT GREAT BRITAIN WOULD DOMINATE THE LEAGUE. 


It is impossible for Great Britain to dominate the league, for 
the very reason that in the council—and that is the body thet 
will control the league—she will have but one vote. Great 
Britain will have no greater power in the council than the 
United States or any of the other powers that have a voice in 
the council. The United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan, under the terms of the covenant, are at all times 
to have equal representation on the council, and the other four 
are to be selected by the assembly. 

Great Britain can never dominate the council, because its 
representation shall never be larger than that of the United 
States, and in all cases, except matters of procedure and Ap- 
pointment, publishing facts, and making recommendations iu 
a dispute where it can not make a report with any binding 
effect, the vote of the council must be unanimous. 

While it is very true that in the assembly, composed of the 
representatives of 45 countries, the British colonies of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa shall have a sepa- 
rate vote and separate representation, the assembly is extremely 
limited in its powers. The only function that it can perform is 
to regulate its dwn procedure and appoint its own committees. 
It is empowered to select the four smaller States to be repre- 
sented on the council, to approve of enlargements of the council, 
to confirm the selection of the secretary general, to report upon 
disputes between nations referred to it by the council or by 
either of the disputants, to advise the reconsideration by mem- 
bers of the league of. treaties that have become inapplicable 
and the consideration of international conditions endangering 
the peace of the world, and by a two-thirds vote to admit new 
members to the league. Except, therefore, for some definite 
powers relating to the organization and membership of the 
league, its authority in international affairs is contined to mak- 
ing a report in certain disputes and giving some advice to the 
members. Its action in all matters must be unanimous, and I 
am quite sure that with countries associated with us in the 
Pan American Union, whose interests are, in the main, confined 
to the Western Hemisphere, with their representatives in the 
assembly, even though the assembly had power, unanimous con- 
sent would be prevented from ever obtaining. 

The plans for carrying out the objects of the league rest upon 
the nations composing the council. It is the council that has to 
formulate plans for reducing armaments, to give advice on re- 
stricting the private manufacture of arms and on the means of 
resisting aggression upon the integrity of a member of the 
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lengue, to propose steps to give effect to an arbitral award. to 
formulate plans for a permanent court of justice, to endeavor to 
effect the settlement of disputes between two members of the 
league, to conduct inquiries in such cases, to publish facts and 
recommendations if it fails te reach an effective decision of a 
dispute, to recommend military contingents in case of an attack 
upon a member of the league, to make recommendations to pre- 
vent hostilities between nonmembers, and finally to supervise 
the prohibition of trade in white slaves and opium and the 
administration of international bureaus. 

Little reason can be advanced why Panama, with its 32,380 
square miles in area and 450,000 population, should have a 
yoice in the assembly, and Australia, with its 2,974,581 square 
miles and 5,000,000 population, should be excluded. Canada 
in area is one hundred and eleyen times as large as Panama and 
in population is eighteen times as large. And so I might continue 
down the list. 

And while the four British colonies will have no voice except 
through Great Britain in the council, why, may I ask, should 
they be denied a representation in the assembly? For four years 
and more the people of those colonies sacrificed in every way 
to win the war and preserve civilization. Unhesitatingly and 
unselfishly they gave to the cause their bravest and best, and no 
lessons of heroism are more numerous or inspiring than those 
that have come down to us from the splendid fighting forces of 
the British colonies. 

While these colonies are still tied to the mother country by 
a tender thread, they levy their own taxes, raise their own 
armies, and fight their own battles. 

In the league, while the opportunity will not come for them 
to align themselves on any racial question or question of national 
sovereignty, their long history would very conclusively show 
their entire sympathy with us. 

But, not satisfied with arousing the prejudice of the people 
on this “ will-o’-the-wisp” argument, they suddenly changed 
their front and held up as another great menace the possibility 
of the league being controlled by colored races. 

The distinguished Senator from Missouri, in his very eloquent 
and ingenious speech, voiced with wild acclaim that— 

An examination of the membership of this league will first astonish 
and then arouse the 8 of every thoughtful man. It will 
come as a distinct shock that this is a colored league of nations. 

Then he quotes at length from the Encyclopædia Britannica, 
from the World’s Almanac, and other publications to show the 
population and the color and the illiteracy of Liberia, Haiti, 
Honduras, and scores of other countries in support of his 
contention. The Senator’s design is plain. He desired to 
prejudice the mind of the people of the South against the league 
becnuse of the negro population there. 

We can not help that Liberia and Haiti and other countries 
are populated with the Negro race. That the sun has kissed 
and tanned the countenance of the population of Panama and 
Ecuador and Honduras is no fault of theirs. 

It is beyond the province of man and governments to change 
the color of races. It was ordained and made possible by One 
beyond the reach of earthly hands. It was the will of God 
Almighty that the skins of these people should be dark. But, 
sirs, they are entitled to live. They know the blessings of peace 
as well as the arts of war. And if the peace of the world is to 
be maintained, they must be consulted and must be bound and 
restrained the same as are the white people of the world. The 
black man at no place and in no time in history where he and 
the white man sat at the same council table commanded and 
dominated. I represent in part a section where the colored 
people now live in peace and contentment. I come from a State 
the majority-of the population of which is black, and we know 
the faults as well as the virtues of the negro. We have been able 
to survive his presence and regulate his actions. 

If there be a State that could possibly have any misgivings as 
to the colored people dominating the league of nations, if it 
should be effected, it would be the State which, in part, I repre- 
sent here, and I say to the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri, notwithstanding his dread of the league falling under the 
domination of the colored races, the white people of my State 
are practically unanimous in their advocacy of this league, 
entertaining not the slightest fear of the alleged dangers that 
my distinguished friend has pointed out. But this very in- 
genious and unsound argument having been exhausted, the op- 
ponents have appealed to the religious prejudice of the people, 
Saying that the papacy might control. 

Ilow great is your desire to sow the seeds of distrust and 
inflict the poisonous fangs of prejudice! One of the few things 
that our fathers in the formative period of this country unani- 
mously agreed upon was that “Congress shall make no law 
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respecting the establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” 

If we should wait until the peoples of the world become united 
in religious faith and agreed on the best plan of salvation, the 
league of nations would be as far away as the sun. We must 
assume that enlightened people will worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences, and that as long as salva- 


tion is offered to the children of men various doctrines will be- 


taught and different creeds practiced. We can not hope to 
legislate religion into peoples, nor should we withhold the suc- 
coring hand of relief from other peoples simply because either 
they have not advanced in civilization as far as we or affiliated 
with us in the same religious faith. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before my colleague passes the last point 
will he yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask my colleague a question. 
Has he learned that the negroes in Mississippi have found any 
way of making the Japanese and the Chinese and the colored 
races cooperate against the balance of us in the league of 
nations? 

Mr. HARRISON. Not at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought maybe not. 

Mr. HARRISON. And I never thought that in the United 
States the argument would ever be used along religious lines 
in order to arouse the prejudice of the people. One of the few 
things that our fathers unanimously agreed upon in the Consti- 
tutional Convention was that there should be no law enacted 
by Congress respecting the establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof upon the part of our citizens. 

In the recent war men of opposite faith measured lances 
upon the battle fields like men of the same faith, and at the 
peace conference at Versailles men of the same Christian faith 
differed with one another quite as often over great questions 
as with those of different religious faith. Thus it has been 
throughout time and will be as long as the rivers flow and the 
sun shines. But, sirs, this Government, our people, should be 
the last to invoke religious prejudice in the consideration of this 
great question. It was America, this young giant of the West, 
that in its early life opened up its rich prairies and wonderful 
forests and offered them as a playground for the religiously 
persecuted of every land. 

Little did the Pilgrim Fathers think, when two and a half 
centuries ago, in their little tempest-tossed, weather-beaten 
bark, they escaped religious persecution and the jaws of the 
wild Atlantic, and landed at Plymouth Rock, to live in peace 
and worship God according to the dictates of their conscience, 
that in this land religious discrimination ever would be invoked. 
It was here the Hugenot came to find religious freedom. And 
it was this new land that gave William Penn sweet refuge, an 
asylum where he and his devoted followers might live in peace 
and brotherly love. z 

Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted came; 
Not with the roll of the stirring drum, 
Nor the trumpet, that sings of fame; 
Nor as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear— 
They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 

And in this connection it would seem not out of place to quote 
from a great Methodist, Bishop Frank M. Bristol, who, in a 
speech in Philadelphia 10 years ago, speaking of the qualities of 
this good man, said: 

Three hundred and twenty-five f: 
arbitration to the European mations. rss ee 5 2 
Christian war in the settlement of international misunderstandings. 
The civilized world is only just catching up with this broad minded 
statesman, this philanthropist of the seventeenth century. May that 
“holy experiment which sprung from the vision and dream of Wil- 
liam Penn, international arbitration, speedily make war as unpopular 


and as impossible as the good Quakers haye always believed it to be 
un-Christian and inhuman, 


Mr. President, I am a Protestant, every member of my family, 
so far as I know, belongs to the Protestant Church, but I de- 
nounce as unfair, unjust, and infamous such arguments against 
the league of nations. 

They say it takes away from us the regulation of our own 
domestic affairs. 

Why, sirs, neither in the first draft nor in the present draft 
was there anything that might be construed as taking away 
from us our right to control and regulate our own domestic 
affairs, and in discussing this assertion I want, at the same 
time, to draw to your attention the other charge which the 
opponents make, namely, that it would nullify the Monroe 
doctrine. 
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Both of these charges are doubtlessly made on their inter- 
pretation of articles 10 and 11. Article 10 TOROA 


The members of the league undertake to re 
against external ression the territorial — 
cal independence ©: * spony of the league. 
aggression, or in case of threat papers cal 
ee shall advise upon "the means 3 


What language is there that could possibly be construed to 
mean that the domestic affairs of this country or of the coun- 
try of any member of the league might be interfered with? 
Why, sirs, the instrument itself obligates every member of the 
league to respect the territorial integrity and existing political 
independence of every other member of the league. If every 
member of the league respects our political independence and 
respects our territorial integrity and will live up to that respect 
by further obligating themselves to assist in preserving that 
territorial integrity and existing political independence against 
external aggression, it means that not only will they not inter- 
fere with the domestic affairs of other nations, members of the 
league; but that they stand united in seeing that the right to 
regulate our domestic affairs is not only respected but that 
they will all assist in preserving that right against any outside 
aggression. 

Article 11 reads: 


Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of 
the members of the league or not, is hereby declared a matter of con- 
cern to the whole league, 8 the league N bail take any action that 
may be deemed wise and eff to — $ the peace of nations, 
In case any such emergency *Stoald arise, begin EIA gris shall, 

nnn oe summon d 


on the request of any member of the 
meeting of the council. 

Rather than for any excuse to be offered for opposing the 
league, that the language in either of these articles might be 
coustrued to take away from any of the members of the league 
their right to regulate their own domestic affairs, there was 
included in article 15 an amendment that is not found in the 
original draft of the covenant that reads as follows: 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed oF one of them and is 
found by the council to arise out of a matter ich by Sg —— 
— U is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, 

shall so report and make no recommendation as to its gn ee 

Now, the same interpretation that was placed upon article 11 
by the opponents of the league as taking away from us the right 
to control our own domestic affairs was placed upon article 10 
in annulling the Monroe doctrine. 

Under no stretch of the imagination could article 10 affect the 
Monroe doctrine, for the Monroe doctrine is a settled policy of 
this country, providing that any attempt by a foreign nation 
to make territorial acquisitions or establish new strategic foot- 
holds in the Western Hemisphere, or to seeure political advan- 
tage in the domestic affairs of American nations, will be looked 
upon with disfavor by this Government. 

If, as under article 10, every nation belonging to the league 
obligates to respect and preserve the territorial integrity and 
political independence of every other nation, member of the 
league, as against external aggression, then the foreign nation 
that would attempt to obtain a foothold on this. hemisphere or 
interfere in the domestic affairs of any nation on this hemi- 
sphere would then and there violate the specific terms of arti- 
cle 10. 

Article 10, in the plainest language, preserves the Monroe 
doctrine and makes. the Monroe doctrine apply not. only to the 
Western Hemisphere. but to every nation that belongs to. the 
league. 

Bat so anxious were our representatives to remove any ex- 
cuse upon the part of anyone for opposing the league on the 
ground that it might interfere with the Monroe doctrine, there 
was Included and is now contained in the covenant article 21, 
that refers exclusively: to the Monroe doctrine. 

Article 21 reads: 

Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international engagements, such as treaties of real vag or onal 
eee e the Monroe doctrine, for securing th: tenance 

But, sirs, it matters not what the covenant might contain, it 
would seem that it can never please the Senators from Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts. 

While both the Senators, distinguished leaders of the oppo- 
sition, have been eloquent in their denunciation of the first draft 
because of the alleged ambiguous language as possibly affecting 
the Monroe doctrine, when article 21 is included, specifically 
excluding the Monroe doctrine and removing all doubt as to the 
effect on it, these Senators become very much aggrieved and 
apparently offended that this doctrine should become the world’s 
doctrine. Why, only the other day the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, in discussing the Monroe doctrine, em- 
ployed this language: 
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It is ours, and it rested, in the first pizca, upon the broad principle 
of self-preservation. ‘That is the botto of, the Monroe doetrin oi 
uit] PES preted by Rugiand, eithoug an it E 
erpre y ou t who. affair, and 

it is to be determined in the future b eof na 
Mr. ent, any question 55 2 n regard ya “the Sane 

d be decided by only one power, 

declared, interpreted, and maintained itha 


> * > * . 


And a few days later the Senator from Pennsylvania said: 


We, the United States, can not answer anyone else in respect of it. 
We use it when, as, and to the extent we need it. There can be no 


in my t. 
that is the that has 
United States 


limitation. u t except our requirements, our will, and our force of 
primas 4 5 ver security we may need within its purview it must give 


But if we embody this provision in the league, the Monroe doctrine 
will cease to be a cy, and it will become in truth a formal agreement, 


The distinguished Senators are like the old woman’s snake— 
That winded in and winded out 
And left e people all in doubt 
Whether the snake 


that mae the track 
Was coming. in or going ba 


But it is said that the league will eee wars instead of 


peace. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before we leave the point 
the Senator has just discussed, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I understand that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts makes his chief objection on the ground of inac- 
curate definition of the Monroe doctrine. The treaty mentions 
the Monroe doctrine eo nomine; in other words, by express 
name, but it says regional understandings like the Monroe 
doctrine.” Suppose that I said that a bald-headed man like 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsDELL] should have a 
right to live upon the shore; do you reckon anybody would quar- 
rel about whether the definition was obscure or not, provided I 
mentioned the name of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think anyone except the Senator 
from Massachusetts or the Senator from Pennsylvania will raise 
the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or perhaps: his junior colleague; in other 
words, if I inaccurately described the Senator from Massachu- 
setts as being bald-headed or the Representative from Alabama 
sitting near as not being bald-headed, if I name either one of 
them expressly and state that they are exempt from the opera- 
tions of this treaty, I rather imagine that if the Senator and I 
should construe a private contract as lawyers or as individual 
Senators, we would agree that they were excluded, anyhow, 
whether the description was a misdescription or a right de- 
scription. 

Mr. HARRISON. I agree with the Senator thoroughly. But 
the Senator from Pennsylvania says that this will promote war. 
It would seem remarkably strange that the representatives 
from the very enlightened countries that met at Versailles, 
representatives chosen because of their peculiar fitness and 
their wisdom to do this work, should have patched up, after so 
long a time, something that would promote war rather than 
promote peace. It will not promote war. Everything possible 
has been done to prevent war and make for the peace of the 
world. Why, sirs, for the last decade the policy of the Senate 
has been to enter into. treaties with nations when disputes 
arose, which would put off the settlement of them, give cooling 
time, an opportunity to come together, so that differences would 
not be settled in the-heat of passion. 

The distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania in his speech 
stated that the league will legalize wars. But, sirs, is it not re- 
markably strange that the representatives of these 23 coun- 
tries, who for months worked so assiduously to perfect. this plan, 
representing countries that were sick and tired and exhausted 
from wars, countries the people of which yearned and hoped 
and prayed for peace, a long and lasting peace, should have 
written and perfected this plan, that although the purposes of 
which, as expressed in the preamble, are— 

In order to promote international cooperation and to secure interna- 
tional peace and 8 by the acceptance of obligations not to resort 
to war, by the agra a on of open, just, and honorable relations be- 
tween nations, by. the firm 8 of the understandings of inter- 
national law as the gctual rule of conduct among governments. and 
by the maintenance o Peay and a serupu for all treaty. 

ligations in the dealings of organized pecple with one another— 
would do just the opposite and attempt to devise a plan that 
instead of doing these things would breed and promote wars? 

Why, sirs, the representatives of those countries, while, per- 
haps, not as able and as well versed in statecraft as those of 
the opposition in this Chamber, were at least chosen by their 
respective governments because of their experience and ability 
and qualities of statesmanship. 

No one can read the speech of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
without concluding that he intended to have the country, 


believe that this covenant of a league of nations really made 
wars more probable than less frequent. No one has ever 
contended that this plan will guarantee the peace of the world 
and absolutely prevent future wars. That is impossible, but 
the whole policy of this country in its international affairs 
for the last decade has been to arbitrate our differences and 
to fix a limit of time if these differences were not settled 
before a war can ensue. This country, within the last decade, 
entered into about 30 treaties, agreeing to arbitrate our dif- 
ferences and not to go to war against each other under any 
circumstances until at least one year had elapsed. 

That policy was based on the very sensible view that if 
nations take time and be given an opportunity to deliberate 
over their differences, an amicable settlement is more likely 
than if in the heat and turmoil of the hour those differences 
are attempted to be settled. 

If a similar policy could have been invoked and similar 
procedure followed when the Archduke of Austria was assas- 
sinated, this war might have been prevented; but, be that 
as it may, this we do know and know full well that if the 
civilized nations of the world agree, by solemn covenant, upon 
international Jaw, and that they will respect the territorial 
integrity and political independence of eyery other nation 
against external aggression, and agree to join forces with 
every other nation to see that the territorial integrity and 
political independence of every other nation is preserved against 
external aggression, and those nations live up to that agree- 
ment, then the cancer of war has been removed. 

But, if some difference should arise and, by the terms of the 
coyenant, as it is written, this difference is either sent to the 
council for investigation and recommendation or to the court 
of arbitration for award, which delays the controversy and 
gives opportunity for a cooling period and rational reasoning, 
it will lessen wars. And when you, under the terms of the in- 
strument, provide, as embodied in this instrument, that when 
these differences arise and the dispute has gone to the council 
for investigation or to the court of arbitration for award, that 
the disputant nation will not go to war until at least three 
months after the award or recommendation has been made, and 
not even then, as against that nation that agrees to the recom- 
mendation or to the award, you continue to lessen wars. 

And, sirs, when that culprit nation that cares not for its 
obligations, desirous of disregarding the covenant, violates it, 
it will know that, then and there, the civilized nations of the 
world belonging to the league will inaugurate a common policy 
by inflicting a sure punishment on it, and it will think a long 
time before it takes the step. 

In this day of close and intimate relationship, when oceans 
have been turned into fords and foreign countries made our 
near neighbors, when it is only a 16-hour hop across the 
Atlantic, when transportation has been revolutionized and 
nations can not exist without intercourse one with the other, 
they can not afford to be divorced from the rest of the world. 
There is hardly a country to-day that, if it were ostracized from 
every other nation, its people prohibited from every inter- 
course with the people of other countries, its trade and com- 
merce stopped, all communication divorced, could live very long. 

But, sirs, if these economic powers that are lodged in the 
covenant to be exercised by the members of the league if neces- 
sary do net bring about the desired result and sufficient pun- 
ishment for the culprit nation, then, in the interest of civiliza- 
tion and humanity and peace, we should be willing, as the fore- 
most nation to-day in the world, to contribute our quota in 
soldiers, in sailors, and in money toward punishing the culprit 
nation. 

And with that situation staring a nation in the face, I care 
not how strong its desire may be to go to war and to violate its 
pledges, it will think a long time before it makes the leap. 

It is, sirs, because of this united effort, this common policy, 
this great strength that would come from these united nations, 
that wars will be lessened and the peace of the world insured. 

Whatever doubt may have been entertained with regard to 
the first draft of the covenant touching our right to withdraw 
at nuny time is removed by the express terms in the treaty. 
Article 1 gives to each member the right to withdraw after 
two years’ notice, provided it-has fulfilled its obligations; and 
it would seem to me that if the great dangers pointed out by the 
distinguished opponents of the league are really ominous, that 
rather than see this country again thrown into the caldron 
of war, rather than see our sons again torn away from the 
arms of their mothers, rather than see the hand of taxation 
again placed upon the stooped and burdened shoulders of the 
people, rather than see a period of unrest again taking hold 
of the world, they would vote for this treaty and at least give 
this lengue of sacions a trial. 
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And, sirs, if you really desire to go before the people on the 
issue of whether or not there shall be a league of nations, and 
the United States shall meet its responsibility in maintaining 
the peace of the world, write into your next platform, commit 
your candidate for President on the proposition that if he and a 
Republican Congress are elected, they will, under the terms of 
the treaty, serve immediate notice upon the league of the inten- 
tion of the United States to withdraw from it. 

There is not a Republican leader here—there is not a candi- 
date to-day for the Republican presidential nomination, who 
would now commit himself to such a course as that; and if you 
do, you will hear the voice of the people, Republican hopes will 
be foreyer shattered, and your party ignominiously defeated. 

But that is not in keeping with what the Senator from New 
Hampshire said yesterday. He is a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Let us see what he said. He wants 
to throw the whole treaty out of the window. Ah! He forgets 
the condition of the poverty-stricken people of Belgium. He 
forgets the conditions over the country in Europe. He forgets 
the just reparation and retribution that is offered, within the 
covers of that treaty, to those people. He just wants to throw 
the whole thing out of the window. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Which Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Moses. I know the Senator is sur- 
prised. I was surprised when I read it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I was not a bit surprised. 

Mr. HARRISON. Ah, sirs, you have tried to arouse the Irish 
of the Nation into believing that if the league of nations is 
adopted Ireland's hope for self-determination is gone. You have 
tried to arouse their prejudice by going so far as to say that if 
the league is adopted and Ireland should become engaged in war 
with England, that we are bound to go to the rescue of England 
and fight Ireland. The same argument has been made touching 
Korea and Japan. Ah, sirs, we know that Ireland is a part of 
Great Britain, and that there is nothing in the covenant that 
binds its members to interfere in the domestic affairs of any 
member of the league. On the other hand, it specifically pro- 
vides, as in article 15, that we shall not interfere. It is very 
true that under article 11 “any war or threat of war, whether 
immediately affecting any members of the league or not, is de- 
clared a matter of concern to the whole league, and the league 
shall take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of the nation.” 

There is nothing in that language that could be construed 
as making it obligatory upon the-United States to interfere in 
any war between Ireland and England. On the contrary, while 
such domestic trouble might be a matter of concern to the 
league, it can only take such action that might be deemed wise 
and effectual to make for peace or “safeguard the peace of 
nations.” In other words, if there should come a war between 
Ireland and England, there is nothing in the covenant that 
would prevent the United States from bringing to bear every 
influence that might safeguard the peace of that nation. There 
is nothing in the terms of the treaty that says that we should 
side with England in that controversy; we could side with 
Ireland just as well and extend our good offices on the side of 
Ireland just the same as we could on the side of England. 

But, it is expressly understood that, while we may tender 
our good offices to bring peace among these warring people, if 
a war should arise, we could not go to war in that event either 
on the side of Ireland or on the side of England. The same 
facts touching that illustration were applied to war between 
Korea and Japan. In that connection, may I take a case closer 
to our own doors? 

The Philippine Islands are under our control, and there are 
many peoples in other countries who believe that the United 
States Government should grant to the Philippines her inde- 
pendence and allow her to set up a separate republic of her 
own. I am one of those in this country who share in that be- 
lief. But, sirs, under the terms of the covenant, if in the 
future the Filipino should rise and make war on the United 
States, neither England, under the terms of the covenant. nor 
Japan, nor any other member of the league, could come to the 
rescue of either the Philippines or the United States. It would 
be a war among ourselves, and the only concern that the league 
might feel about it and action they might take regarding it 
would be under article 11 wherein it is provided that “any 
war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any mem- 
bers of the league or not, is a matter of concern to the whole 
league.” 

Of course, it is a matter of concern to the whole league and 
every member of the league, because the very purpose of it is 
to maintain peace throughout the world, but under its terms 
the only thing that the other members of the league could do 
under that article would be to offer their kind offices to effect 
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some settlement of our differences that might be pleasing to 
both the Filipino and our own people. Does it make for war 
or make for peace when we expressly state that any war or 
threat of war is a matter of concern to the league? Is it sup- 
posed that we are to sit idly by and when a war of any kind 
arises we are not to exert any influence to effect a peaceable 
settlement among the parties to the dispute? 

By giving the matter some concern it does not mean that we 
are going to get into the war; it does not mean that any party 
to the dispute must accept our friendly advice or suggestions, 
but the purposes are good, and while they may not always bring 
about peace, they certainly can not make the matter worse and 
bring about war. 

Ah, sirs, there is not an opponent of the league, there is not 
a true American in the United States to-day, who would be in 
favor of declaring war on England simply because Ireland and 
England have not been able to adjust their differences and Eng- 
land give to Ireland the right of self-determination. No Senator 
here feels a more kindly interest and sincere sympathy for 
Ireland in her fight and her persistence for self-determination 
than I. I am very much of the opinion that one of the blackest 
pages in the history of England is her treatment of Ireland, 
but, sirs, while that is my own individual view, and I am willing 
to vote for resolutions expressing the sympathy of the United 
States Senate and of the American people for Ireland, I am not 
willing for the United States to make a common war against 
England in order to obtain for Ireland self-determination. And 
he who to-day holds Ireland in higher respect and in greater 
esteem than his own blessed United States ought to move to 
Ireland and assist those good people to settle their problem 
rather than embroil us in their controversy. 

It is said that the covenant “ affects the rights of labor.” 

It is really amusing when we scan this debate to see who 
are the ones that advance that argument and who are the Sena- 
tors so Solicitous about the welfare of the laboring man. 

I want to read from the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Knox]. 

Read in the light of the provision of article 21, which requires that 
the bigh contracting parties sball make provision through the instru- 
mentality of the league “to secure and maintain * * * equitable 
treatment for the commerce of all States members of the 3 — 
question arises as to whether or not it is the intent of these 9 8 
to put the labor of all countries upon an eye org A oe — 1 t be the 
intent and pur ose of the document, the this country 
may well consider, inasmuch as France has already eae notice that 
it will be impossible for French labor to be put on an equality with 
American labor in hours of work, N ther American is to be 8 
to the level of French labor in this regard, in order that there may 
be equitable treatment of the 9 of the two countries. 

And now I read from the senior Senator from New Jersey 
IMr. FRELINGHUYSEN]: 

The conditions of labor in this country are better, I believe, than in 
say T Oaet part of the world, and it may be possible that — — in this 

run the of an attempt to pull down the standards 
which t prevail here. 

I could go further and read from other distinguished Sena- 
tors of the opposition. Suffice it to say that practically all of 
them base part at least of their opposition to the covenant of 
peace on its alleged inattention to and lack of sympathy for the 
welfare of the laboring man. 

Ah, sirs, when did these distinguished Senators become so 
much interested in the welfare of labor? What is there in 
their public records to discluse to labor their interest in it or 
sympathy for its welfare? 

Here is what the covenant says about labor, and labor through- 
out this country will not be misled by the seductive arguments 
of the opposition: 

The members of the league will endeavor to secure and maintain fair 
and humane conditions of labor for men, women, and children, both in 
their own countries and in all countries to which their commercial and 
industrial relations extend, and for that purpose will establish and main- 
tain the necessary international organizations. 

I wonder, sirs, if the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts or the Senator from Pennsylvania had been chairman 
of the American delegation at Versailles, either of them would 
have invited Samuel Gompers, the head of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, to attend and remain there for consulta- 
tion as to the welfare of the working people? Does anyone 
imagine that if either of these distinguished gentlemen had 
been permitted to write the covenant that one word looking to 
the welfare of the working people of the country would have been 
incorporated in it? Ah, sirs, already has this seductive argu- 
ment been exploded, because there is not a labor organization 
in the United States to-day that has not practically voted unani- 
mously indorsing the league of nations and beseeching you to 
ratify this treaty. The laboring man of this country will no 
more be misled by your seductive arguments touching labor 
than will the white people of the South by the arguments touch- 
ing the domination of the league by the colored man or the 
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Protestant Christian people of the world by the alarmist asser- 
tions touching its domination by the papacy. They know that 
the arguments are employed merely to attract the unwary, the 
unsuspecting, and the innocent; that they are mere tubs thrown 
out upon the waters to attract the whale, so that the miserable 
and leaky canoe of opposition may float serenely and successfully 
to shore. 

You may place your arguments wherever you will and 
with all the artistic and ingenious touch of a master, but, sirs, 
for the most part and in the most instances, your real opposition 
to this peace treaty arises out of two facts. One is that Wood- 
row Wilson had a part and a hand in making it; the other is 
because of articles 8 and 9 of the covenant. 

The Republican Party has ever stood for protecting the 
special interests of America; its policy since its creation has 
been through a high protective and exorbitant tariff to enrich 
n few at the expense of the many. It has made no bones about 
it. It did it under the guise of helping labor, but the facts 
would not down, and it has been conclusively shown that the 
processes only robbed the many for the enriching of a few. 

It was the high-handed methods of the leaders of the Re- 
publican Party in desiring to rob the people in that process 
to too great an extent that finally drove it from power and 
caused a breach even within its own ranks. Men who have 
stood by such a nefarious doctrine as that are very likely to 
regret very much to see industries in their States that have 
grown fat and prosperous through the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war suddenly thrown out of commission. Millions of 
dollars in the last decade have flowed into the pockets of the 
munition makers and manufacturers of armaments in Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, and 
Massachusetts. I might name other States that have profited in 
less degree. 

Article 8 says: 

The ee of the league recognize that the maintenance of peace 
requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point con- 


sistent with national safety and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations, 


Further it says: 


The members of the league agree that the manufacture 3 75 private 
enterprise of munitions and — — of war is open grave 
objections. 

And further: 

The members of the league undertake to 8 full and frank 
information as to the scale of their gor geen eee tary and naval 
programs, and the condition of such of their * . are adapted 
to warlike purposes. 

And while it is very true that the council shall formulate 
plans for the consideration and action of the several Govern- 
ments touching the reduction of armaments, these plans must 
be reconsidered and revised at least every 10 years; and while 
there is nothing in the article that would destroy the right of 
Congress to raise armies and provide for them, it does limit 
the power of each nation to increase its armaments without 
the consent of the council when once the plans formulated by 
the council are adopted by the nation. 

It is that article that is opposed by the munition makers and 
manufacturers of armaments throughout this country. 

It is natural, therefore, that these men should bring to bear 
every influence possible upon their chosen representatives to 
see that these interests are protected. It was amusing to see 
the gallant fight of the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
the other night when the Army bill was before the Senate for 
consideration. The distinguished Senator advocated an amend- 
ment to appropriate out of the Federal Treasury $1,600,000 for 
a munitions plant in his State, in order that the operation of 
the plant might continue. Do you think that those who owned 
that plant would be desirous of seeing article 8 incorporated 
into this treaty? 

Let me read some excerpts from the speech that the junior 
Senator from Pennsylyania made on that occasion : 

It is one of the oldest establishments or instrumentalities in our 
national defense. It was founded more than 100 years ago and 
been the nucleus from which all the arsenals of the country, both per- 
manent and temporary, have ge There is a settlement of working 
men and women residing at Fran 3 a fathers and grandfathers 
worked there before them and who e acquired own homes. 
They are an rer 


. . * * o s 
I think, Mr. Presiden that we all recognize that these great institu- 
tions and instrumentatities of war are not profit-making concerns, We 
build battleships that never engage in naval 8 we build great 
is that never fire a shot at au enemy; we manufacture powder that 
toriorates and is never utilized. 


When I was a boy I became such an expert fisherman that I 
could not only, in watching the float on my line, tell when 
I had a bite, but from the way the fish nibbled and struck I 
could tell what species of fish had my- hook. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, apropos of the last statement 
of the Senator, it might not be inappropriate to refer to the 
Jast reported political letter or missive of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt to the chairman of the Republican national commit- 
tee. I think this was about the time that the reported split 
in the Republican senatorial ranks was a matter of so much 
interest to Democrats. Mr. Roosevelt sent this letter—and I 
hold a lithographic autograph copy in my hands—which no 
doubt had something to do with the result to which the Senator 
from Mississippi has drawn attention. It is very short, but 
very significant: 

Hays: See him. He must go to Washington for 10 days and see 
Senate and House. Prevent split on domestic policies. 

Mr. HARRISON. Who was that that went down? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know. 

Ae HARRISON. Mr. Hays, I suppose, they were talking 
about. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; this is directed to Chairman Hays, to 
“see him,” 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, I will bet he saw him. 

Mr. THOMAS. Who “him” is, is an unfolded mystery up 
to this time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Sirs, these big munition makers—these 
men who have grown rich at the expense of the many; these 
men who desire to see competition among the nations of the 
world in the building of a gigantic Navy, in the maintenance of 
a large standing Army, in fortifying our every coast—can not 
be expected to advocate article 8. It is natural to suppose 
that they are against any plan that will prevent the competition 
among the nations of the world in their mad race for naval and 
military supremacy. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am quite as much devoted to the cause of 
a liberal tariff as any other Democrat, and I heartily share in 
the Senator’s sentiments on the general proposition of a pro- 
tective tariff. But I am compelled, with regard to the instance 
to which he has just referred, to remind him that the subject 
under discussion was the Frankford Arsenal, which belongs to 
the Government of the United States and with which no 
munitions maker has had anything to do. The question which 
was presented by the Knox amendment there was one which 
related to the preservation of a very important Government 
institution which had around it a very valuable organization of 
skilled workmen, the dispersal of which would in all probability 
follow from the small appropriation which the House fixed. A 
delegation composed of representatives of heads of families and 
skilled workmen came before the Committee on Military Affairs 
to protest against the small appropriation appearing in the 
military appropriation bill, not because it might not be sufficient 
to supply the present needs of the Army but because it meant 

_the disorganization of an integral community of skilled work- 

men the preservation of which seemed to the committee to be 
necessary. Personally, therefore, I supported it and voted, as 
well as the Senator from Pennsylvania, for the increased ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I recall. I happened to be one who 
voted against it. I voted against it because the War Depart- 
ment stated that there were 1,700,000,000 rounds of ammunition 
already on hand and that $150,000 was quite sufficient, and 
that they need only 1,700,000,000 rounds. 

If I interpret correctly the wishes of the American people, 
they prefer, if these nations of the world continue to build 
battleships, increase the supply of their armaments and muni- 
tions, and enlarge their standing armies, to see that we main- 
tain a reasonable increase with them, that we might protect 
ourselves in the event of possible war; but I very much be- 
lieve that they very much prefer to see this aompetition re- 
moved, this heavy burden lifted from their shoulders, and some 
plan, such as is revealed in the league of nations, adopted, that 
this useless expenditure of money and wild competition may 
cease. 

One of the greatest incentiyes te war is to clothe a nation 
With the implements of warfare. When soldiers are trained to 
fight. when the weapons of warfare are at hand, when every 
other war material is ready for use, war is most likely. It was 
the great German military machine, organized, equipped, ready, 
only waiting for the command to be given, and the great Krupps 
factory plants casting their shadows over Germany that en- 
couraged and precipitated the war. Long ago every State in 
the American Union realized that the civilization and peace of 
society was threatened when individuals were allowed by law 
to carry weapons of death. Consequently to-day there is not a 
State in the Union where the carrying, in whole or in part, of 
roncealed or dangerous weapons is not prohibited by law. II 


such laws against individuals upon the part of States be 
for the betterment of civilization and the peace of society, then 
why is it not in the interest of civilization and the peace of the 
world that nations be restrained in the manufacture and carry- 
ing of concealed weapons, in whole or in part, if you please, 
those dangerous weapons of warfare that defy peace and mean 
destruction? 

Senators, you are leaders of a great and historic party. Men 
and women are enlisted under the folds of your banner who 
are as patriotic and as loyal as can be found in the world. You 
represent constituencies that have given their bravest and best 
in the cause of democracy and shed undying glory upon this 
Nation. Do not think yourselves wiser than your masters; do 
not think that the wisdom of the Republican Party is lodged in 
your membership, The thousands of men and women through- 
out this country who have never voted anything but the Repub- 
lican ticket, who cherish its history and revere its principles, 
believe that this treaty should be ratified. 

The country has read with approval and appreciation the 
utterances of ex-President Taft, Mr. Wickersham, and a host 
of other loyal and patriotic Republican leaders. They have 
been a great force in bringing to this Senate and giving to 
suffering people this ray of hope, this embodiment of good 
will and lasting peace among mankind. As a member of the 
other body, I heard, amid the applause of his colleagues and 
the approval of the country, a speech made by the then leader 
of your party in the House. He is a great American, a wise 
legislator, a safe counselor; and while a partisan Republican, 
he places country above party, the welfare of mankind above 
partisanship. Let me suggest for your consideration these words 
of Mr. Mann; 


There seems to me to be quite a tendency on the part of many of 
my fellow * not only to criticize severely the President of 
the United States for his part in reference to a gue of nations, 
but to criticize the idea that the United States shall enter into any 
arrangement which may tend to prevent war in the future. 

We come out of this war owing many —— of dollars. We will 
very 


g something 
we will not in the future receive the blessing of 


tion. 

I am not undertaking to criticize any tleman who has spoken 
A ta this subject. I am e that fn my judgment it is eels. 

le, and I think essential, t something s come out of the war 
which may tend to prevent future wars, and not merely leave us as 
the result of the war almost hopelessly in debt. 

In these few words, Mr. President, this distinguished Repub- 
lican voiced the sentiment of the rank and file of his party; he 
expressed the earnest wish of the American people. 

This treaty, sirs, represents the settled thought of the lead- 
ing statesmen of the world. It is the consummation of un- 
tiring labor and patriotic service. 

To obtain it the rational thought of unselfish representatives 
had to combat the greed and avarice of the selfish. 

It is the covenant of peace upon which the aspirations of a just, 
honest, and ambitious people may rest and within the bounds of 
which happiness and peace will dwell. 

Sirs, if you are to defeat it, let me appeal to you to meet the 
issue in the open. Do not wait until your victim has passed 
along the broad highway while you lay along the roadside, am- 
bushed, with your stiletto in hand to drive it in its back. Meet 
it face to face. Do not put yourselves in the attitude of voting 
reservations that are meaningless or ratify it with a string tied 
to it—such a string that will strangle it. 

It is now a finished structure, the work of artists. Its strong 
columns bespeak stability, its symmetry and architectural 
beauty the understanding of nations. One block of stone re- 
moved from it might not only affect its beauty but impair its 
strength. That one may not destroy it, but as the storms of con- 
troyersy play upon it its foundations may weaken, its strength 
may diminish and cause it to crumble into ruins. 

Sirs, a crawfish has been known to work its way into the 
great levee system that holds in check the mad waters of the 
mighty Mississippi, until the river broke through, carrying 
destruction in its path. A leak no larger in the beginning 
than a pinhead can sink the mightiest steamer that ever plied 
the bosom of the deep. 

My colleagues may not agree with me, and while I am hoping, 
sincerely hoping, that it will not come to pass, it is my deliberate 
judgment—and I base it in part on your aetions and the utter- 
ances and actions of the chairman of the national Republican 
campaign committee—that you will be content to further de- 
ceive the people by exercising the power that you wield here 
in placing meaningless reservations upon this treaty. I do not 
believe that any reservation that you attach to it will amount to 
a thing. In your heart of hearts you know it would be dis- 
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astrous to this country and ruinous to your party’s hopes to 
place such reservations in this treaty as would compel a re- 
consideration of it by all the signatory powers and destroy the 
hope of mankind for world’s peace, but your adroit chairman 
only last Tuesday sounded the keynote of your campaign against 
the covenant when he, in an interview, outlined the Republican 
demand regarding the league. 

But, sirs, my friend the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] 
spoke of the chairman of the national Republican committee 
a moment ago, a Mr. Hays. Mr. Hays came down here the other 
day. He talked to the Senators of the opposition, evidently, 
and he gave out an interview. 

In that interview Mr. Hays sets forth your party’s position. 
He does not agree with the distinguished Senators from Idaho 
and Washington that the Republican Party should come out 
against any league of nations. On the contrary, if his utter- 
ances are to be accepted in their true meaning, he is in favor 
of a league, but with certain reservations. Let us see what 
kind of reservations Mr. Hays desires. He says first, These 
reservations must safeguard the sovereignty of the United 
States in every particular.” 

Mr. Hays knows and every patriotic American knows that 
there is not an American to-day from the President of the United 
States down who favors the league of nations who would vote 
for a covenant that would affect the national sovereignty of 
the United States, and Mr. Hays knows that if a reservation 
declared that nothing in the treaty shall be understood to affect 
the national sovereignty of this country that it would be 
buncombe, pure and simple, changing the treaty not one iota, 
but merely in order to deceive the public and attempt to make 
the people believe that it was the Republican Party that saved 
the national sovereignty of the United States. 

Secondly, he says reservations must be adopted that will 
“guarantee the Monroe doctrine beyond the shadow of a 
doubt.“ What use would there be for a reservation declaring 
that nothing in the treaty shall be understood as affecting the 
Monroe doctrine? Why, sirs, it is specifically stated in the 

covenant that “nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to 
affect the validity of international engagements, such as treaties 
of arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe 
doctrine, for the securing and maintenance of peace.” 

Such an amendment would be puerile, and yet Mr. Hays 
would have the Republican majority here incorporate such a 
reservation that would not necessitate the treaty going back 
into conference and would only declare over again what has 
already been declared in the treaty. It would be another effort 
merely to deceive the pubhe and have the unsuspecting believe 
that it was the Republican Party that saved the Monroe doctrine. 

He says, further, that the reservations “ must either eliminate 
article 10 entirely or ”—get his language here. See how dex- 
terous he is. See the care with which he selects the words in 
order to deceive the people and bring the Republican leader- 
ship into a more compromising position. Or,“ says he, “so 
modify it that Congress shall be morally as well as legally 
free, after a specified period, to decide when and where and to 
what extent our soldiers shall be employed.” 

I have not heard a single opponent of the league since the 
final draft of the covenant came to us contest the proposition 
that the league left it to Congress to declare war and left it 
to Congress to furnish military, naval, and economic aid. So you 

will note that Mr. Hays does not say that article 10 should be 
eliminated, but he is willing that “it be modified to the 
extent that Congress shall be morally as well as legally free, 
after a specified period, to contest when and where and to what 
extent our soldiers shall be employed.” 

Mr. Hays is about the only one who is presumed to have read 
the covenant who contends that article 10 or any other article 
in the treaty will compel the United States, without an act of 
Congress, to say “ when and where and to what extent our sol- 
diers shall be employed.” ; 

He further says that reservations should be made that will 
“retain our full control of immigration, tariff, and all other 
purely domestic policies.” What need would there be for such 
reservation when it is expressly provided in the covenant itself 
that the league has no power over domestic affairs? It deals only 
in international questions, and the immigration and the tariff, 
being purely domestic, are not brought within the scope of the 
league; and he says, further, that reservations must be made 
“that will provide full right to withdraw from the league at 
any time without hindrance or conditions of any kind, upon 
giving suitable notice.” 7 

Surely Mr. Hays has not read the last draft of the covenant 
or he would have seen that in article 1 it is expressly provided 
that “any member of the league may, after two years’ notice 


of its intention so to do, withdraw from the league, provided 

that all its international obligations and all its obligations under 

25 nee shall have been fulfilled at the time of its with- 
W. 5 

Now, if the distinguished chairman of the Republican commit- 
tee would have his reservation made that the United States 
shall have the right to withdraw from the league even though it 
had broken some of the obligations that it had agreed to by 
joining the league as a member, he should say so and let the 
people know the hypocrisy of his position. But if that be his 
position, I am quite sure that no patriotic American belonging to 
the Republican Party shares the same views. 

To read such strictures reminds one of the fly that perched 
once upon the dome of St. Paul’s—observing some slight defect 
in the gilded covering of that magnificent structure, immediately 
flew away and commenced to pour into the ears of the neighbor- 
ing flies its criticisms of the glorious work of Sir Christopher 

Tren. 

Sirs, the treaty takes care of and provides against every 
danger embodied in the suggestions in that interview, and for 
the Congress to include a single one of them would be merely 
superfluous, a reiteration of what already appears in the treaty; 
but it is the same thing, a very crude piece of Republican camou- 
flage, intended to create in the minds of the people of this country 
the impression that it is the Republican Party standing for 
the national sovereignty of this Nation, the regulation of its 
own domestic affairs, and for the continuation of the Monroe 
doctrine. 

Sirs, if you exercise the power that you hold to support that 
suggestion and incorporate these reservations, then let me warn 
you now not to have the audacity to go before the people next 
year and claim it as a Republican achievement. But I am quite 
sure that is what you will do. 

When we reflect on the sorrows and cost incident to this war 
and the sleeping hatred in the German breast, it behooves 
us to look to the future. If it is now within our power to prevent 
its recurrence, and we fail, our condemnation will be deserved. 
Remember that it was only a few years ago, sweeping up from 
the Caribbean Sea and through the Mexican Gulf, a terrible 
storm struck Galveston. You will recall how the mad waves ate 
away millions in property and engulfed hundreds of human lives, 
Great as was the havoc wrought, the good people of that thriving 
city to-day understand that it was but a uotice to them that the 
same disaster might recur, even to a greater and more disas- 
trous extent, They learned a lesson from their experience and 
laid their plans for future protection. To-day there is a high 
sen wall protecting that progressive city, insuring unto its in- 
dustries protection and unto its citizens safety against the mad 
and angry waves that ofttimes sweep and beat relentlessly 
against it. 

No cyclone ever visited a community, I care not how remote 
it might be from the busy life of the city, without influencing 
those whom it left behind to construct storm pits and other safe 
places for their future safety. Let us take lessons from 
the experience of the past and, having gone through this hellisn 
war, hope that Isaiah’s prophecy to the Israelites will come 
true when he said: “And He shall judge among the nations, 
and shall rebuke many people, and they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks, and nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

I appeal to you, sirs, to come out from that spell of partisan- 
ship. Help us ratify this treaty. Give to the people the peace 
that they desire. Let it not be said of this historic body that 
it is the cause of withholding from the poor and bleeding and 
prostrate people of Belgium, France, Serbia, and other coun- 
tries the just retribution that is carried within its covers. Let 
it not be said that it was this body that sounded the bugle for 
the American forces to again be mobilized, to march again over 
the war-torn battle fields of Europe. Let it not be said that it 
was this body that granted postponement for the trial of the 
Kaiser and a stay of execution for his diabolical and cruel and 
inhuman acts. 

Sirs, if you defeat this treaty the responsibility will be upon 
your shoulders. You will throw a pall of anxiety and spread 
a blanket of sadness over the world. You will by your action 
withhold the hand of succor that is ready to be extended to the 
poverty-stricken people of Europe. You will encourage Bol- 
shevism and crush the poor struggling people of little nations 
who are making such gallant fights for stable and organized 
governments, You will fill the homes of this land with sorrow. 
You will “ break the heart of the world.” 

Mr. BECKHAM, Mr. President, I had given notice that to-day 
I would address the Senate on the subject of the league of na- 
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tions; but the hour is late, Senators are fatigued, and I have 
decided to wait until to-morrow. At some convenient time to- 
morrow I shall address the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to call the attention of some of the 
Senators on the floor 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Swanson in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator to withhold his motion, 

Mr. CURTIS. It is so late that if we are to have an execu- 
tive session we must have it now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I make the point of no quorum, 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, July 22, 
1919, at.12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, July 21, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Father of good, right, truth, justice, liberty, righteousness, 
look with compassion, we beseech Thee, upon this weary, war- 
ring world, and lead us to peace and happiness. : 

Detiver us from race prejudice, hate, and strife, that T 
will may be done in all the world and righteousness become the 
leading passion of all men; that Thy kingdom may indeed come 
and bring to all good will. In the name of Christ, our Lord and 
Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, July 19, 1919, 
was read and approved. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there 
is no quorum present. 

Mr, GOOD, Will the gentleman withhold that for a moment? | 

Mr. McARTHUR. I will. 


$ 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


$ 
A message in writing from the President of the United States, 
by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House of Representatives that the President had on July 19, 
1919, approved joint resolution and bill of the following titles: 

II. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point Tao Hung Chang and Zeng Tze Wong, 
citizens of China; and : 

H. R. 7343. An act making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes. | 

| 


RATIFICATION AND CONFIRMATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the | 
consideration of House joint resolution 147. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous į 
consent for the immediate consideration of a resolution, which | 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
House joint resolution 147—— 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, did not the gentleman 
from Oregon make the point of no quorum? 

The SPEAKER. He withdrew the point of no quorum. The 
Clerk will report the resolution. | 

The Clerk read as follows; 


. Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 147) to ratify and confirm from and in- 


cluding July 1, 1919, obligations incurred 


gormant to the terms of 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 1920. 


car 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Iowa the 
necessity for this resolution. 

Mr. GOOD. The necessity for this resolution is this: The 
general deficiency bill was approved on July 11. It carries a 
great many items for the present fiscal year. 


The District of 
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Columbia appropriation bill was approved on July 11; the Army 
bill was approved on July 11; the Navy bill was approved on 
July 11; and the sundry civil bill was approved on July 19. 
Now, under the ruling of the Controller of the Treasury un 
appropriation bill is not retroactive, and it is necessary to pass 
a resolution through both Houses of Congress that will provide 
that the obligations incurred, that are authorized in those 
various bills and incurred before they were approved, should be 
ratified, and the employment of clerks employed from June 30 
to July 11, and to July 19 in the case of the sundry civil bill, 
should be ratified by resolution. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the gentleman agree with the 
opinion of the Comptroller?) What is it you call him now, any- 
way? 

Mr. GOOD. Controller of the Treastry, Judge Warwick. ; 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Controller,“ and not “ Comp- 
troller ”? 

Mr. GOOD. Yes, sir. I have not examined his opinion, but 
I only know it is creating a great deal of embarrassment in 
some of the departments. The pay of clerks in some cases, I am 
told, is being withheld, and that could be obviated by the pas- 
sage of a resolution. So I have believed it my duty to intro- 
duce this resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, as a matter of fact, the real reason 
for this resolution is that the President was not here to sign this 
bill before the ist of July. 

Mr, CLARK of Missouri. That is a great piece of news, 

Mr. WALSH. That is the sum and substance of it, anyway. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is a great piece of news you 
are giving here. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to direct the attention of the 
House to what I think exists in regard to the Agricultural bill. 
I understand that the enrolling clerk of the House has a receipt 
from the White House for the Agricultural bill as it passed 
both Houses, dated July 1, at 10.50 in the morning; that the 
President did not veto that bill until the date of the 1th of 


| July, and that the Constitution of the United States provides 
that he must either sign or return a bill with his veto within 10 


days. I maintain that he had no power to veto the bill; that 


the bill became a law before the date that he vetoed it; and 


that it is now a law notwithstanding that we passed another bill. 
We are in the anomalous position of providing for a resolution 
to make a law in order that the President vetoed at a time when 
he had no right to veto it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, still reserving the right 
to object, the 10 days’ limit runs from the time the bill is pre- 
sented to the President, and the remarks of the gentleman from 
Illinois are entirely out of order and not to the point. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
WatsH] if he would have had the President here on July 1 when 
it was his duty and to the interest of the people of the United 
States for him to be somewhere else on that day? 

Mr. WALSH. It seemed to be his duty to be on the high seas 


on that day. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I was not here 
when the resolution was read. Is it a continuation resolution? 

Mr. GOOD. It is not. The effect of the resolution is to make 
the appropriations retroactive to the Ist day of July, so that the 
obligations incurred shall be legal obligations and the clerks em- 
ployed in the interim shall be paid. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution may be considered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 


; consent that the resolution may be considered in the House as 


in the Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 147) to ra 
including July 1, 1919, Sey sage incur! 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 1 
Resolved, cte., That appropriations for the service of the fiscal year 
1920 contained in the Agricultural, Army, District of Columbia, Navy, 
and sundry civil appropriation acts, and the “third deficiency eppeo: 
Ps DID, or DS Berrot rarene proved ee aad type 
priations for = 7 57 of — 5 sald fiscal year ang AS N pe 
pursuant to e terms of such appropriations in e Atoresa acts 
ae approved are ratified and — — from and including July 1, 1919. 
Mr. GOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think I have explained already 
the real purposes of this resolution, but some Members have 
come in since that statement was made, and perhaps it would 


and confirm from and 
ee to the terms of 


. 
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not be out of order to again state the purposes of the resolu- 
tion. The general deficiency bill, which carries a great many 
items for this fiscal year, was approved July 11, as was the 
District of Columbie appropriation bill, the Army appropria- 
tion bill, and the Navy appropriation bill. The sundry civil 
appropriation bill was approved on July 19. The Constitution 
provides that no money shall be paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States except in consequence of an act of Con- 
gress. These acts were not approved, four of them, until the 
11th of July, and the sundry civil bill until the 19th day of 
July. Hence the obligations made between the 30th day of 
June and the llth day of July, so far as they relate to the 
deaciency bill, the District of Columbia bill, and the Army and 
Navy bills, and between the 30th day of June and the 19th 
day of July, so far as they relate to the sundry civil bill, are 
without authority of law, and in order to permit the payment 
of clerk hire and the enforcement of these contracts it is neces- 
sary to adopt a resolution ratifying these acts. I therefore 
move the previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves the pre- 
vious question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Goop, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a very short address made by 
Col. Frank Harris, a very distinguished citizen of my State, 
to the returning soldiers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
an address of Col. Harris, of his State, relative to the return- 
ing soldiers. Is there objection? i 

There was no objection. 

Following is the address referred to: 


ME, HARRIS’S WELCOME TO OCALA’S HOME-COMING SOLDIERS, 


Brave soldier boys, as a veteran of the war between the States— 
and take it from me their deeds of fortitude and valor have rarely 
been equaled and never surpassed—speaking for them I wish to say to 
you on this occasion that there are no words in our 2 strong 
enough nor beautiful enough for me to express our gladness having 
you return in safety to your homes, as there were no words adequate 
enough for the 100 per cent American to express his admiration of 
you when you donned a uniform and at the call of your une 
proudly responded, “ Here!” and with handkerchiefs waving and ban 
playing patriotically and triumphantly marched away. 

You have written the proses’ and most endur: chapter in the 
history of the world and in the biggest and brightest letters. 

Like the restless tides of the ocean years have come and gone and 
in their ceaseless march have buried cities of long ago beneath the dust 
of ages. The ascent has been ever upward, all struggling for a higher 


civilization. 

Greece and Rome appeared upon the map in the world’s resistless 
sweep and both did th: part in efforts to make the world better and 
in doing so performed many brilliant and cnori deeds, but brave 
and brilliant as they were they do not compare with the heroic part 
you played because they were not animated nor actuated by the same 
motives nor inspired by ideals so exalted, 

You did not enter upon the theater of war for territorial expansion 
and aggrandizement nor for world dominion, but for the sole and 
lofty purpose of making the world a safe place for human habitation 
and the home a hallowed sanctuary, 

In the performance of that — your splendid courage and your 
sublime sacrifices will live forever in song and story. 

When we witnessed your going, saw you bid farewell to loved ones 
and friends; beheld your fathers, mothers, sisters, and sweethearts 
press you to their bosoms in a fond and affectionate embrace, in bid- 
ding you farewell we could not but behold the suppressed feelings that 
were tearing out their very heartstrings, yet bravely bade you go, say- 
ing to you: “Do or die.“ It was then that our whole being swelled 
with patriotic emotions and we reverently gave thanks that we were 
e institutions that were capable of bearing such a priceless 
‘ruitage. 

We watched you step by step; we heard your proud and martial 
tread; we saw you enter the training camps and finally saw you cross 
the treacherous seas; silently and with quivering hearts we saw you 
enter the dark and gloomy shadows of the Argonne Forest, and when 
your intrepid commander shouted back to his superior officer of the 
allied forces that the American khaki-clad soldier knew no such word as 
retreat; saw you unawed by the roar of cannon and face unflinchingly 
the deadly missiles of a hitherto victorious enemy, and with a mighty, 
unfaltering and overwhelming effort turn the tide of battle, we rever- 
ently gave thanks to high heaven for giving us boys with blood so 
rich and rare, nerves so like triple steel, and courage so dauntless. 

You by your bravery have given the world a new meaning of liberty 
born of democracy, and in a baptism of blood you have added increased 
luster to the Stars and Stripes and have made it a thing of adoration 
to those everywhere who are yearning for the freedom it lizes. 

And what shall we say of those who shall never come back—those 


who made the supreme sacrifice; those who laid down their youn 

lives that you and I might live and enjoy the blessi 

uye tranquilly and happily, undisturbed by the 
ers, 


of peace an 
ambition of heartless 


In the language of John Oxenham in “All's Well“: 


ay died that we might live— 
ail! and farewell! 
All honor give 

To those who nobly striving, nobly fell, 
That we might live! 


That we might live they died; 
Hail! and farewell! 
Their courage tried 
By every mean device of treacherous hate, 
Like kings they died. t 


Eternal honor give— 

Hail! and farewell 
To those who died, 

In that full splendor of heroic pride, 
That we might live! 


We know that a grave has been carved in the hearts of parents, kin- 
dred, and sweethearts that no amount of tears will fill nor length of time 
assauge. 

In the language of Lincoln at Gettysburg, may we not ask: “ Shall 
this Nation not resolve that they shall not have died in vain?’ 

If not so, the immortal supplication of Patrick Henry: God forbid.” 

Unless a league of nations is formed and is made strong enough so 
that the dual disarmament of nations shall follow, wars with their 
terrible toll of death and lamentations and mourning will continue. 

Let every one of us firmly resolve in every way to give encouragement 
and aid to the President and those engaged with him in their momentous 
and arduous task. 

Let us girt the heavens in glittering letters of light with the sweet 
is e that was heralded from Gallllee: Peace on earth; good 
will to men. 

For the loved ones who have made the supreme sacrifice and for those 
who have waited in vain for their coming, we would imprint in the hearts 
of those who are to come after us the sublime lesson that they died to 
make the world blossom with flowers and fruitage of a higher civiliza- 
tion ; we would. make that page so es that its Incense and fragrance 
shall never wither away, but like the effulgence that reaches to us from 
3 shall bloom perennially through ages, 

n 


What is the picture she peenis 

N pop ies bloom in Flanders field is told by a Belgian hospital 
worker after two years’ service in France upon his revisiting his home: 

“Holes and holes and mud. Since the soldiers have left even the 
birds have deserted the solitary fields. Silence, gloom, devastation, and 
abandonment show us death in the upturned ground ; death in the turbid, 
yellowish flood and death in the broken stones themselves—so strange 
and tragical is their shape.” 

We shall not be worthy of our position as American citizens unless we 
shall feel a r love for the country and its institutions which they 
gave their lives to save and a greater responsibility for the trust imposed 
on us that we may make and keep our country and her benign institu- 
tions every worthy of their sacrifice, 


For the youth they gave and the blood they gaye, 
We must render back the due; 

For every marked or nameless graye 
On the steel-torn Flanders way 

We who are whole cf body and soul 
We have a debt to pay. i 


For the youth they gave and the blood they gave, 
For the strength that was our stay, 
For every marked or nameless grave 
We must pay with a service true; 
Till the scales stand straight with even weight 
And the world is a world made new. 
* . » * * * . 


Out of the twilight of the past 
We move to a diviner light, 

For nothing that is wrong can last; 
Nothing's immortal but right. 


* * * . * * . 


I feel that I can not better conclude these words of welcome than by 
reciting the following ify ome entitled“ The Return of Our Heroes,” 
sent me by a joy Sao in Texas and written for the Fort Worth Record 

e Taylor: 


by Miss 
Here's to America’s heroes 
And here's to the flag they bear, 
Our heart and hand to this stalwart band, 
The bravest and best of any land, 
And here's to the scars they wear. 


Here's to the Nation who gave them 
For the sake of a suffering world, 
Her stainless name, her deathless fame, 
Victory crowneth with loud acclaim, 
As the tyranfs to death she hurled. 


Here’s to the hearts who gave them 
Life of their life are they, 
Yet they bade them to go face the foe 
To redeem the world from a cursed woe, 
The price with their lives to pay. 


And here's (oh, say it softly) . 
To that still and matchless throng, 
Whose bodies sleep where the poppies bloom, 
In a distant land, in a stranger's tomb, 
Throughout the ages long. 


Our flag will enfold them forever 


Upheld by an angel 4 
For heaven will hold every heart of gold 
That sleeps "neath a foreign sward. 
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LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on the first morning after the conclusion of this pro- 
hibition discussion, when it is disposed of, and after the read- 
ing ef the Journal and the cleaning up of the business on the 
Speaker’s table, the gentleman from Tennessee, Judge Moon, 
may have permission to address the House for 35 minutes on 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that upon the conclusion of the consideration of 
the prohibition enforcement law the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] may have permission to address the House for 35 
minutes on postal matters. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I doubt the wisdom of the practice of providing in advance for 
addresses in this way. I regret it very greatly, but I feel it my 
duty to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—CLAIM OF MADAME CIGNIER (H. DOC. No. 
156). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying documents, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Acting Secretary of 
State in relation to a claim presented by the Government of 
France against this Government on account of losses sustained 
by a French citizen in connection with the search for the body 
of Admiral John Paul Jones, which was undertaken by Gen. 
Horace Porter, formerly American ambassador to France, and, 
referring to my message of June 4, 1918, concerning this matter, 
I recommend that an appropriation be made to effect a settle- 
ment-of this claim in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Acting Secretary of State. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

21 July, 1919. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I renew the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. Obviously there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Deorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arins will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Andrews, Md. Edmonds Kearns Purnell 
Ashbrook Fairfield Kettner Ragsdale 
Benson Fitzgerald King Riordan 
Britten Focht Kreider use 
Browne Fordney LaGuardia Rowan 
Caldwell ee Ga. Rowe 

Carew Godwin, N. C. Lesher Saunders, Va. 
Clear. Goodall Lever cully 
Costello Gould Linthicum Sears 

Dale Greene, Vt. McClintic Slem 

Dewalt Griest Maher Smith, N. Y. 
Dooling Hamill Mason Taylor, Ark * 
Deremus icks Morin Ison 

Dupré Hull, Tenn, Mudd Venable 
Eagan Ireland Neely Welling 
Echols Jones, Pa. Platt 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and seventy Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. DYER. I move to dispense with further proceedings 
under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri moves to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call. Without objec- 
tion it will be so ordered. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 


CORRECTION, 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, on page 2894 is printed an 
amendment which I offered, which should read as follows: 


At the end of lihe 20, on page 23, insert the following: 

“ ut so much of this section which follows the words ‘or any part 
thereof” shall not apply to any room or apartment which is used and 
ope as a dwelling and has not been used or employed as a saloon, 
hotel, boarding house, or store, or as an annex or appurtenance thereto. 
the intent hereof being that no room or apartment used and occu ied 
exclusively for dwelling purposes by the occupant and his family 1 
be deemed to come under or within the purview of that part of this 
section which follows the words ‘or any part thereof.“ 


As printed in the Recor the words “is used and occupied as 
a dwelling and” are omitted. I ask that the Recorp be cor- 
rected accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the amendment the gentleman 
refers to was sent to the desk in writing, was it not? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE, Yes. As I recall it, the words which I 
have indicated were contained in the amendment as sent to the 
desk. I have not the copy in my possession. 

Mr. MONDELL. When a gentleman sends his amendment to 
the desk in writing, he ought to abide by it, and the Recorp 
should not be changed afterwards, at least without the change 
being presented in writing, so that we may all understand it. 
The amendment was offered in writing and was voted on. Now, 
if the gentleman did not present it in writing in the form in 
which he intended to present it, that is the gentleman’s fault. 
The House voted on an amendment in writing as the gentleman 
himself sent it up. I do not think the Record should be changed 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. May not this have been a typographical 
error, which I think it was? ’ 

Mr. MONDELL. If the gentleman made that error—— 

Mr. GOLDFOdLE. I do not think I did; but, of course, I 
have not the copy of the amendment before me. 

Mr. MONDELL, That side of the House the other day re- 
fused to allow the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] to amend 
what was manifestly an inadvertence in offering an amendment. 
Now, the gentleman wants to change an amendment that was 
sent up in writing and voted on, and I do not think that change 
should be made by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I apprehend the gentleman is mistaken 
as to the situation. A few words are left out of the amend- 
ment as it is printed in the Rxconp. The gentleman speaks of 
my amendment being sent to the desk. I have stated that the 
error occurred in omitting these words, and I suppose it was in 
setting up the type in the Government Printing Office. That is 
the way I presume it came about. It is purely typographical. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman has his 
original amendment, and it is not printed in the Recorp as it 
was written by him, then it is entirely proper that the RECORD 
should correspond with the amendment, but the gentleman has 
not his original amendment. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Of course I have not the original with 
me now. The gentleman knows that. - 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has not examined the orig- 
inal, as far as we know. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I have not, but I remember the words 
of it. : 

Mr. MONDELL. For the present I object. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Taytor of Arkansas, indefinitely (at the request of Mr. WIN GO). 


PROHIBITION. 


The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the House will resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the prohibition bill, H. R. 
6810. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. t 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. How does the Speaker get around 
the positive provision of the rule in section 732: 

On days when it shall be in order to move to suspend the rules the 
Speaker shall, immediately after the approval of the Journal, direct 
the Clerk to call the bills which have been for three days upon the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. ; 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the special rule 
under which the House has been working suspends all the 
regular days except Calendar Wednesday. The Chair has so 
ruled. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. My only object in making the in- 
quiry is that I do not want the House to get in the habit of 
dispensing with the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. I think 
that is one of the best rules ever adopted by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] will 
take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the prohibition bill, H. R. 6810, with Mr. Goop 
in the chair. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
Word. I desire to ask the chairman of the committee if he 
would have any objection to an amendment permitting the de- 
livery of these liquors for medicinal and scientifie purposes to 
‘officials of the several States. A great many States have inde- 
‘pendent chemical laboratories conducting experiments on the 
same line as that done by the department here in Washington. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think that will all be taken care of under 
Title III. I intend to offer an amendment to that title for that 
purpose, so as to permit the States or their agents to obtain the 
alcohol, 

Mr. WALSH, Well, Mr. Chairman, I direct the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact, which, of course, he appreciates, that upon 
application of the United States attorney the liquors are deliy- 
ered to some department or agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment free of cost. Is there any objection to permitting them 
to be delivered to some department or agency of the States free 
of cost, or must they purchase them the same as an individual? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think they should purchase them. 

Mr. WALSH. Though the liquor is seized in the States? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Les. I think so, because these liquors are 
forfeited to the Federal Government and belong to it just as 
much as any other property. I think such a provision as that 
Suggested would work more or less discrimination; some States 
would be favored while others would not. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 5, after the word “ Government,” Insert or the several 
States or in the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, section 28 was incorporated in 
the bill to carry out the provisions of an act of Congress hereto- 
fore passed providing that instead of stores of illegal liquors 
seized being destroyed or being mandatory to destroy it might be 
rerectified and converted into industrial alcohol and applied to 
some legal use. It seems to me that in the extension of this 
power to any department or the agency of the United States 
Government we might likewise under the proper care, with the 
approval of the United States attorney, give this liquor for 
mechanical, scientific uses to the laboratories and colleges in the 
States and in the District of Columbia. 

My amendment has no other purpose except to extend to the 
laboratories of all educational institutions the right to procure 
at little or no cost this particular sert of merchandise that can 
be used to advantage in their researches in chemical develop- 
ment and laboratory work. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This provision was drawn, as I am in- 
formed, by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ex- 
ception of the last two lines. The provision which the gentleman 
seeks to insert will be taken care of in Title III. I have an 
amendment for that purpose that has likewise been drawn by the 
revenue department. It seems to me that we had better insert it 
there. This section is designed to get rid of liquor taken from 
persons arrested. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman says he has a similar amend- 
ment that he will offer in Title III. Does not the gentleman 
think this amendment should be included here so as to preserve 
the harmony of these two sections? $ 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; because this has no proper relation 
to that subject. This gets rid of liquor that has been seized 
from some lawbreaker. It seems to me this should go to the 
Federal Government and should not be parceled out between 
the States, because that would give rise to discrimination and 
favoritism which we ought not to authorize. Under the bill 
as it reads I believe all the parties provided for in the amend- 
ment can get liquor tax free except the States. We will 
remedy that by putting in an amendment at the proper place 
that the Collector of Internal Revenue has suggested. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman will agree with me that State 
colleges should have the benefit of this supply of alcohol which 
might be used for scientific and mechanical purposes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The State colleges would not want it be- 
cause this is not pure alcohol. This would be whisky, wine, 
and beer. 

Mr. GARD. But if it can be used after rectification they 
ought to have the privilege. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This is liquor that has been seized because 
it was being sold or to be sold in violation of law. It is not 
the alcohol that these institutions care for, it is whisky or other 
intoxicating beverages. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In the debate on this bill some criticism was made 

as to the enforcement of the law in the State of Virginia. The 


matter referred to in debate has been made the subject of 
official investigation, and I think it only fair to the State and 
the prohibition officers that their review of the matter should 
be made a part of the Recorp. I ask unanimous consent to ex, 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating the statement 
of the prohibition commissioner and the evidence on which it is 
founded. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb by inserting 
the matter referred to. r 

Mr. HARRISON. It is merely an investigation made by the 
State of Virginia in respect to the alleged search of women’s 
wardrobes and other things. Here is the official record, which 
I desire to place in the Cox dnHSSTONAL Recorp, in contradiction 
of statements made on the floor of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman state if he desires to insert it in the day’s pro- 
ceedings of the House or in the back of the Rxconp? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not care where it is inserted, so long 
as it goes into the RECORD. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will make his request that it 
is to go into the back part of the Rrcorp in extension of remarks, 
I shall not object. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. ; 
ines DYER. So that it will not appear in the proceedings of 

e day. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Chairman, I object. We can not have all 
these prohibition documents printed. 

Mr. HARRISON, These are affidavits of the men in charge 
of the train, of the people whose baggage was alleged to have 
been searched, and the statement of the prohibition commis- 
sioner and of the railroad directors. 

Mr. WALSH. ‘They all deny the statements made? 

Mr. HARRISON. They say they were not true, and they 
state what the facts are. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. 

ane CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 29. That the commissioner, his assistants, and all other officers 
of the United States whose duty it is to enforce criminal Jaws shall 
have all the power and protection in the enforcement of act or 
om rovisions thereof which is conferred by law for the enforcement of 

ng laws relating to the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors 
under the law of the United States. 


Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman some questions. 
Section 29, which has just been read, uses the following lan- 
guage: 

That the commissioner, his assistants, and all other officers of the 
United States whose duty it is to enforce criminal laws shall have all 
the power and protection in the enforcement of this act— 

And so forth. The description of the kind of officers is em- 
bodied in the words“ whose duty it is to enforce criminal laws.“ 
What is meant by that phrase? Does that refer to those who 
have judicial power alone, or to the process officers, or both, or 
neither? It seems to me that the language “whose duty it is 
to enforce criminal laws” is too general where it attempts to 
describe the class of officers to whom the power is given. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think not. I do not think it could pos- 
sibly apply to the court. 

That the commissioner, his assistants, and all other officers of the 
United States whose duty it is ta enforce criminal laws 
would be the class enumerated. 

Mr. SMALL. Will the chairman indicate what officers of the 
United States are included in that language? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The United States attorneys, United States 
Attorney General, the assistants, the marshals, the deputy mar- 
shals. 

Mr. SMALL. Then, in the opinion of the chairman, it includes 
the prosecuting and the process officers of the Department of 
Justice only? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Certainly; that class of officers that has 
been enumerated, and no others have been enumerated. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, on page 27, 
line 12, by inserting after the word “assistants” the words 
“agents and inspectors.” 2 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Garp: Page 27, line 12, after the word 
“ assistants,” insert the words agents and inspectors,” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Chairman, I accept that amendment. 

a CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 


1919. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 80. That any person who manufactures intoxicating liquor, or 
any wholesale or retail druggist or pharmacist who sells liquor in vio- 
lation of this title, shall for a first offense be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not exceeding six months, and for a second or subse- 
quent offense shall be fined not less%than $200 nor more than $2,000 and 
be imprisoned in the penitentiary not less than one month and not 
more than five years. 

Any person violating any of the provisions of this title, or the pro- 
visions of any permit, or making any false record, report, or affidavit 
for which a special penalty is not prescribed shall be fined for a first 
offense not more than $500; for a second offense not less than $100 
nor more than $1,000, or be imprisoned not more than 90 days; for 
any subsequent offense he shall be fined not less than $500 and be 
imprisoned in the penitentiary not less than 3 months and not more 
than 2 years. It shall be the duty of the prosecuting officer to ascer- 
tain whether the defendant has been previously convicted and to plead 
the prior conviction in the affidavit, information, or indictment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, on page 27, line 22, I move 
to strike out the word “imprisonment” and insert the word 
“imprisoned.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 27, line 22, after the word “or,” strike out the word “ im- 
prisonment and insert in lieu thereof the word “ imprisoned.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. And on page 28, line 11, strike out the 
words “and not” and insert the word “ nor.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VoLSTEAD: Page 28, line 11, strike out 
the words and not” and insert in lieu thereof the word“ nor.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 7 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the chairman desire to offer a similar 
amendment to line 2 on page 28? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
words “and not ” in line 2 on page 28 and insert the word “ nor.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 28, line 2, strike out the words “and not” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ nor,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word to call the attention of the committee to the words “ whole- 
sale or retail” in line 20. Should not that be stricken out, so 
that it will leave it “druggist or pharmacist who sells liquor,” 
and so forth? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. We deal with the wholesaler and the re- 
taller, but we specify that the retailer must sell through a phar- 
macist, and a license is issued to the retail druggist, but the 
license must specify that the pharmacist is authorized to sell. 

Mr. RAKER. The gentleman thinks this would catch the 
one as well as the other? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. The druggist as well as the pharmacist. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The permit governs that fact; it governs 
the sale, the method by which the druggist can sell. 

Mr. RAKER. My only purpose was to be sure that the pro- 
vision included the druggist retailer and the pharmacist as well. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think it does. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. I want to ask the chairman a ques- 
tion in reference to section 30, line 21, after the words who 
sells liquor.” The term “liquor” in Title II is defined to be 
“any spirituous, vinous, malt, or fermented liquor, liquids 
and compounds, whether medicated, proprietary, patented or 
not, and by whatever name called, containing one-half of 1 per 
cent or more of alcohol by volume which are potable and 
capable of being used as a beverage.” Now, should there not 
be inserted in fairness after the word “ liquor” the words “as 
a beverage in violation of this title”? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. We expressly except certain indus- 
trial articles. We give power to make those and then say that 
if they are made in accordance with the descriptions and limi- 
tations which-we specify they are not subject to the provisions 
of this bill. Consequently it is not necessary to insert those 
words. We prohibit the sale of all liquors except nonbeverage 


liquors and expressly provide that nonbeverage liquor may be 
sold. 

Mr. BLAND of Missouri. The title provides that liquor shall 
not be sold containing one-half „f 1 per cent of alcohol by 
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volume. Now, if the retailer sells this, whether it is to be used 
as a beverage or not, would he not be guilty? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No. If he sells it for beverage purposes, 
he is guilty. But we provide the method by which he can obtain 
a permit either to manufacture or sell nonbeverage liquor 
legally. There is no necessity of inserting that at all, and it 
would simply tend to confusion. 

Mr. GARD, Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment 
by inserting the word “intoxicating ” before the word “ liquor“ 
in line 21, page 27. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 27, line 21, before the word “ liquor" 
and after the word sells insert ‘‘ intoxicating.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike out the last word. I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question. At the top of page 28 I see it is pro- 
vided that upon conviction under circumstances recited in that 
connection they shall be imprisoned “ in the penitentiary not less 
than one month,” You do not want the words “in the peni- 
tentiary there. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, No; I do not think they ought to be there. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out in this connection the words “in the penitentiary,” so that 
z oat read: “ Be imprisoned not less than one month,” and so 

orth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: Page 28, line 1, 
strike out m the penitentiary.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
like amendment in line 10, which makes it symmetrical. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Saunpgers of Virginia: Page 28, line 10, 
strike out the words in the penitentiary.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, on page 28, line 2, I move to strike 
out the word “ascertain” and insert the words “ seek informa- 
tion.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: £ 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 28, line 2, strike out the word 
“ascertain” and insert in lieu thereof the words “seek information.“ 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, this says that it shall be the duty 
of the prosecuting attorney to ascertain whether the defendam 
has been previously convicted. It seems to me it places a duty 
upon the prosecuting officer which may in fact be impossibie. 
All that you can reasonably expect him to do is to seek infornra- 
tion as to whether or not there has been a previous violation or 
a previous conviction. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; the thing is to have the information, 
and unless he ascertains that there were previous conyictions 
how can he convict as charged in the indictment—— 

Mr. GARD. If he gets the information, let him put it in there. 
The word “ascertain” may require an impossibility. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But he can not find out. 

Mr. GARD. The word “ascertain” means to impose a duty 
which he may not be able to perform. If he seeks informatton 
and gets it, that is all we ought to require the prosecuting officer 
to do. In other words, down in your State if you say it is the 
duty of the prosecuting officer to ascertain if a man was con- 
victed of burglary it may be impossible to ascertain that, but 
he might have been convicted, and if he had been convicted and 
it was not ascertained it might be held to be a breach of duty, 
whereas all we can reasonably expect a man to do is to seek in- 
formation along that line and incorporate it in his legal piead- 
ing. 
Mr. BARKLEY. No; this is supposed to be an indictment. 

Mr. GARD. Well, an indictment is a legal pleading. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But under the gentleman’s amenéinent all 
he would have to do would be to “seek information,” and 
whether he found or not he could plead he had been previously 
convicted? 

Mr. GARD. No. My purpose is to get the information and 
put it in the indictment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and he has to put it in the indictment 
in order to be convicted by reason of this previous conviction 
and can restate it afterwards. Under this language as it is 
now he has to ascertain that fact. He can not charge a preyi- 
ous conviction unless he ascertains that there has been previous 
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conviction, and if the gentleman’s amendment is agreed to he 
can seek information, and whether he finds it or not he ean 
charge the man with being previously convicted. 

Mr. GARD. Oh, no; I do not think you can fairly assume 
that a prosecuting officer would put something in the indictment 
that he could not prove. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think he would do it, but he could 
do it. 

Mr. GARD. I do not think the gentleman’s contention is rea- 
sonable. I think my amendment is eminently proper from a 
legal standpoint. 

Mr. BEE. After the word “and,” in line 13, are the words 
“to plead the prior conviction.” In other words, I read it in 
this way, that if he ascertains he is to plead it. 

Mr. GARD. That is in there once. I thihk it is already cov- 
ered. 

Mr. BOIES. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARD. Surely. 

Mr. BOIES. It is the law in some States, I know, that you 
must plead a prior conviction in order to be able to introduce any 
testimony upon that allegation. 

Mr. GARD. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. BOIES. Now, the duty that is cast upon the man is the 
same as the duty that is cast upon a prosecuting officer to per- 
form his duty. We certainly do not insure that he will do all 
the things that some other man did, but that he shall be faithful. 

Mr. GARD. I am sure the gentleman will agree with me, 
since he is a very eminent lawyer and has long ornamented the 
bench in his State—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GARD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
all debate on this section and amendments thereto be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LANKFORD : Pese; 28, line 13, after the 
word “ convicted ” insert “ or has plead and on page 28, line 
13, after the word “ conviction ” Taser “or x ea of guilty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 31. That in addition to the — imposed by this act for — 
violation of any of its provisions the court may, in its discretion, 
conyiction, require the ndant to execute a bond with security — 


roved by the court in a penal sum of not less than $500 nor more than 
000, conditioned that he will ao violate any of tħe provisions of this 


act for the term ganas Daa d if said bond shall not be given the 
defendant may be tted to ‘ail until it is given or until is dis- 
charged by the co porites he shall not be confined for a longer 
period than six mon 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. and Mr. GARD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gard] is 
recognized. 

Mr. GARD. I move to strike out section 31. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gand; Strike out section 31. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, this section contains the very 
unique proceeding that after a man is convicted and after 
he has received the punishment for the conviction, that in the 
discretion of the court he may be required to enter upon a 
security which may not be more than $5,000, and if he can not 
give that bond he shall be committed to jail until it is given 
or until he is discharged by the court, provided he shall not be 
confined for a longer period than six months. 

I have been trying so far as I can to call the attention of the 
members of this committee, and through the members of this 
committee the Members of the House, who are endeavoring to 
make a bill for the enforcement of war-time and constitutional 
prohibition, to what is contained in the bill. I do not think 
there has been a very general understanding of that which has 
been contained in the bill, nor do I think there has been afford 
opportunity to discuss matters which are entirely new and 
which the membership of the committee and of the House should 
know. And I am sure, too, that nobody will ever advance the 
proposition in any State or in any country that after a man is 


convicted and you sentence him to six months in a prison, for 
illustration, if he happens to be poor and some arbitrary judge 
requires a bond of $5,000, that then you can keep him in jail 
men six months longer than his term of conviction. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemea of this committee 
ott BUTLER. Did not the gentleman help to frame this 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GARD. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Thank you. What is the idea of this double 
punishment? 

Mr. GARD. I have not the slightest idea what it is. 

Mr. BUTLER. What was the argument in favor of it? 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. GARD. I desire to reply to the gentleman. 

: Mr. BLANTON, A good answer is that it is to enforce this 
aw. 

Mr, GARD. I will state to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
I do not know whence this came, but I do say, in addition to 
what the gentleman from Pennsylvania has called the “ double 
punishment,” which is more than that, that it punishes a man 
not for violating the law, but it punishes him for being poor. 
In other words, if a man is rich and he commits a crime under 
this act, and the judge says, You shall give a bond,” the man 
can give a bond and be discharged, but if a man is poor and he 
can not give a bond for $5,000, the judge will say, “ You go to 
jail. I have sentenced you to jail for six months or a year, 
and if you can not give this bond for $5,000 you are to stay 
in jail for six months longer.” 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. I will. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I will ask if the law has not another 
vicious provision, and that is that it delegates to the judges the 
power to legislate? That is, the additional penalty that is 
provided is not one that Congress provides shall obtain in every 
case, but it will be a part of the penalty provided that the judge 
ean apply to the offender. And is it not vicious in that it 
delegates to the judicial department by Congress the power to 
add to the penalties provided in this act? 

Mr. GARD. I do not object to the passing by Congress of 
laws affording wise discretion to the United States courts. I 
think the court should have abundant power to afford proper 
sentence, and I would in no way restrict their discretion. But 
what I am trying to get at is that this act is a double punish- 
ment and, in fact, punishes a man one time because he has com- 
mitted the act, and you fine him and imprison him, and in the 
same breath you fine him and imprison him because he is poor 
and can not give a bond. 

The bond required is not that the defendant do not repeat 
the act for which he was convicted but is a bond upon an order 
restraining him from any violation of this act. It would be 
impossible for any man, unless he be a rich malefactor, to give 
such bond. 

Mr. FOSTER. As a matter of fact is not this what it does 

SS CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
exp’ $ 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the matter ought to 
be discussed, I ask that I have five additional minutes given to 
me for the purpose of answering questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOSTER. The question I wanted to ask was this, in 
view of the question propounded by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Butter]: Instead of being a double penalty here, 
is not this what it is? When he is found guilty, the judge who 
finds him guilty, with all the facts before him, in his discretion 
may require him to give bond, and then if he fails to give bond 
he shall go to jail not exceeding six months. If that is the 
provision there are no two penalties imposed for the same 
offense. The judge in his discretion is to do this, and that may 
include consideration of the fact that he is poor and unable to 
give bond. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman does not read the first line in ref- 
erence to the penalties proposed by this act. 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; I have read the first line. 

Mr. GARD. He is first sent to jail, and under this bill he 
will get six months longer. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is because he is liable to commit the 
offense again. 

Mr. GARD. That is what I object to, giving such arbitrary 
discretion to any court. 

Mr. FOSTER. The judge can consider the fact that the man 
is poor, and he therefore imposes imprisonment in lieu of a 
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bond. Last week the gentleman was against the imposition of a 
bond. Now the gentleman is against giving the court any 
discretion. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. i 

Mr. HUSTED. Is not the judge required to impose a penalty 
under section 30? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Now, under section 31, in addition to the pen- 
alty he is compelled to impose under section 30, he has to impose 
these additional penalties, which may be 30 days’ confinement 
in jail if he happens to be poor? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. He imposes a fine of $5,000, and if the man 
is poor and can not give bond he must stay in jail in lieu thereof 
for a period not exceeding six months. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


yield? 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield to me? 

Mr. GARD. I will yield first to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I only wanted to point out to 
the gentleman from Ohio this fact, that the original conviction 
may carry a punishment of confinement for only one month, 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And when the judge comes to 
exercise his discretion, because of the man’s failure to give 
bond, he may imprison him six times as long as the original 
sentence. 

Mr. GARD. Yes. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think that anybody who 
will be punished under the provisions of section 30 has any 
rights that a court or anybody else is bound to respect? 

Mr. GARD. Well, I am seeking to make this bill a proper 
bill so far as I can. 

Mr. JEFFERIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARD. Yes. 

Mr. JEFFERIS. Would not this constitute a “cruel and un- 
usual punishment,” as defined by the Constitution, to permit 
people to be sentenced in that way in the discretion of the court? 

Mr. GARD. It would be a most “unusual” punishment. 
Whether or not it would be “cruel” I would not undertake to 
say. But it is improper, at any rate, in that it penalizes a man 
not for doing an unlawful thing but for being poor. 

Now, I will yield to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. OUR- 
nig], a member of the committee. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. The suggestion I wanted to make 
to the gentleman was this, that it may carry out the probationary 
idea; that the judge might desire to fine him a dollar or im- 
prison him a single day. He puts him under bond that he will 
not violate the provisions of this title, or if he did 

Mr. GARD. There is no probation about it, because it pro- 
vides that the court has to sentence him; that he may say on 
top of that, as the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] well 
said, “ I will sentence you to jail for 30 days, and require a bond 
for $5,000, and in default sentence you anew to imprisonment 
for six months,” = 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have five minutes more. I want to ask him a 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] may 
proceed five minutes more. Is there objection? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Mr. Chairman, this is rather a strange atti- 
tude for gentlemen to take. This provision is intended to give 
the court a chance to impose a light penalty. This bond can 
only be required at the time when sentence is imposed. It must 
be at that time, because after the man has been sentenced a 
court can not impose additional penalties; that is a familiar 
rule of law. 

Mx. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I can not yield. In section 30, that 
contains most of the penalties, there are no minimum penalties 
for the first offense. If a man comes before the court for sen- 
tence for such an offense it can impose a fine of a dollar; if he 
did so the chances are that the man would go on and repeat the 
offense. But the court can say to him, “ Here you pay a dollar 
and give this bond and go free; otherwise I will have to impose 
a heavier penalty.” Instead of this being harsh and cruel treat- 


ment, as has been suggested, it enables the court to avoid any- 


thing harsh. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. The gentleman said that.the penalty, or 
rather the requirement of the bond, provided for in the section 
must be made at the time the sentence is imposed—the original 
sentence, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLBE. Now, may I call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, the chairman of the Committee on the 


‘Judiciary, to this: In the old case of Leidey against Benedict, 


as I recall, in the State of New York, the judge, after the 
sentence had been served and the man had undergone a long 
term of imprisonment, then sentenced him anew. It is true 
that in the action for false imprisonment the court held that the 
judge had no right to do that, but also held that the judicial 
cloak protected the judge from having done this very unlawful 
and improper act. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Oh, I do not yield further. I did not yield 
to the gentleman for a speech but for a question. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I ask the gentleman, in view of that 
decision, does he still insist 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have only five minutes. The gentleman 
is making a speech in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I want the House to understand this pro- 
vision. It is perfectly plain. It is not intended to have the 
effect that has been suggested. On the other hand, it will serve 
the opposite purpose. It will relieve the court from the neces- 
sity of imposing a heavy penalty. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. BUTLER. It would seem to me it would be a very good 
provision if, instead of the words “in addition to the penalties 
imposed by this act,” it contained the words “instead of the 
penalties imposed by: this act,” so as to leave it in the discretion 
o the court either to send the man to jail or to put him under 

nd. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. In section 80, the section just preceding 
this, which covers most of the penalties for a first offense, there 
is no minimum penalty, and consequently the man might be 
fined a dollar and required to give a bond. 

I move that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto be now closed. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I move to amend the gentleman's 
motion by making it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
amend the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota by making 
it 10 minutes. The question is on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Sanvers of Indiana) there were—ayes 58, noes 54. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vorsrrab] as amended. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. San- 
DERS] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of 
this motion to strike out this paragraph. I want this prohibi- 
tion bill to be such a bill that a Member of this House who 
believes in prohibition, and at the same time believes in ordinary 
American justice, may in good faith vote for it. In the con- 
sideration of this bill many of the Members who believe in 
prohibition have been permitting sections to go by which con- 
tained provisions in which they did not believe, because they 
feared that their attitude might be construed as being opposed 
to drastic prohibition measures. I want to call the attention 
of this House to the fact that there is a difference between a 
drastic prohibition measure and a measure which does not safe- 
guard the ordinary rights.of an American citizen. Some 
sections which have already been adopted do not safeguard 
such rights. This provision reminds me somewhat of the 
Chinese Code, which contains this provision: 


Whoever is Uty of improper conduct and such as is contrary to 
the spirit of the law, though not a breach of any specific part of it, 
shal] be punished with at least 40 blows, and when the impropriety 
is of a serious nature, with 80 blows. 


I call the attention of the committee to the fact that this 
section is not limited to violations of the provisions of the 
former section, but it says: 


That in addition to the penalties imposed by this act for the viola- 
tion of any of its provisions. 
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Think of it! In ordinary criminal jurisprudence the only 
time we require a defendant to give bond to prevent him from 
committing a crime is in the case where there is danger of a 
breach of the peace or something of that sort, and then only 
after trial; but in this case a man may be carrying some liquor 
in an automobile in violation of this law; he may be prosecuted 
and given the limit for that; his automobile may be taken from 
him and sold; he may be enjoined from further commission of 
crime under this act, and for some violations of that he may 
be tried and punished by a judge without a jury; and then, 
after that, in addition to the penalties therein provided, he may 
be sentenced under this section to imprisonment for the period 
of six months. And what is that based upon? Gentlemen, it 
is based upon this and nothing else: A is haled before the bar 
of justice, and the judge says, “I think you are going to con- 
tinue to violate this law.” B is haled into court under the same 
circumstances. A says, “Your honor, I can not give bond.“ 
B says, “I can give bond.” A is sent to jail for six months, and 
B gives bond and goes free; not because A is guilty and B is not, 
but because, both being guilty, A can not give the bond that 
B can. 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. No; I can not. The provision 
Says: 

And if said bond shall not be given, the defendant may be committed 
to jail until it is given or until he is discharged by the court. 

Now, if A and B are both sent to jail, and A’s friends get 
together and get him a bond, he is out in a week; but B, not 
having the standing to secure a bond, he must go on and serve 
six months in jail. Why? Not because the offense is different 
in the case of A and B, but because B is not able to get the bond. 

Gentlemen, I think when provisions of the law do not give 
equal justice to the citizens of this Republic, notwithstanding 
any criticism that may be launched at us, notwithstanding any 
false claim that may be made that we are not in favor of drastic 
prohibition laws, we ought to stand up and oppose those unjust 
provisions [applause], not because we are opposing drastic pro- 
hibition, but because this Congress ought to stand for the liber- 
ties of the American people—not the liberty to get drunk, be- 
cause I do not believe in it. I believe in punishing and pre- 
venting drunkenness; but this Congress ought to stand up for 
the ordinary right of the citizen to be tried before a jury, if it 
is a jury case, or in any event to have a trial and to have equal 
punishment, irrespective of poverty, meted out to those who are 
equally guilty. [Applause.] r 

Several Members addressed the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] 
was on his feet first, and the Chair recognizes him. 

Mr. RAKER. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. Under the rule 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I have the floor, and I refuse to 
yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California will state 
his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RAKER. Under the rules and under the practice the 
Chair always recognizes the members of the committee, and I 
think properly so. Now, the only way a Member can get recog- 
nition here is by moving for time beyond that which is limited 
when debate is closed. 

Mr. DYER. I make the point of order that that is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order on 
the parliamentary inquiry. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Dyer] is recognized. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable, and there is no 
objection, I want to yield a part of my five minutes to two 
gentlemen who have asked to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Missouri yielding a part of his five minutes? 

Mr, KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, is the time limited to five 
minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is limited to 10 minutes, and 5 
minutes have been occupied. 

Mr. DYER. It has been limited, and I will yield a part of 
my five minutes to two gentlemen. 

Mr. RAKER. Reserving the right to object, there can not 
be any yielding of a part of the five minutes unless I am given 
two and a half minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California objects, 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak in favor of the 
retention of this section. It is very important if we enact a law 
to enact one that will be effective. We are going to have our 
greatest difficulty when national prohibition becomes a law to 
prevent the commission of offenses under it. One of these crimes 


that we want to stop, if we are truly and sincerely in favor of 
making it effective, is bootlegging. 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. No; I will not. This section has for its purpose, 
and its only purpose, the punishment of those who violate the 
law in selling and manufacturing intoxicating liquors. That is 
bootlegginng; that is what is going on now in many of the so- 
called prohibition dry States. We do not want that in the 
States now which are in favor of liberalizing with reference to 
intoxicating drinks, 

We in our State and in our city are going out of the wet 
business in good faith. [Applause.] We propose to see that 
the law is not violated in our State or in our city, as it has 
been all through the dry States for years. Bootlegging, the 
illicit manufacture and sale of the worst kind of whisky, is 
what is causing all the trouble. It is not light drinks, it is not 
beer, it is not wine, that is doing the harm; the harm in the 
dry States is the manufacture and retail of moonshine and the 
like, and the disposal of it illegally wherever they can sell it. 
Those engaged in that business deserve to be punished, and in 
order to stop it while the court proceedings are going on they 
should give bond, and in every way should give ample security 
that they will not defy the law. 

If people want prohibition as strongly as claimed, let us have 
it in good faith and in spirit and in letter. 

Personally I do net believe that they want prohibition, but 
we have voted for it in the legal manner. Under the Constitu- 
tion we are to have prohibition, and whether right or wrong, 
Mr. Chairman, it is the law of the land, and we intend if we 
can in this Congress and in this country to see that laws are 
enacted that will prevent its violation. 

I am, as everybody in this House knows, opposed to prohibi- 
tion, but I am here to work as best I can to enact a law that will 
make it possible to enforce the law enacted under this prohibi- 
tion amendment to the Constitution. 

I feel that it is our bounden duty to stand by this provision. 
I do not want to see men prosecuted, but unless they are will- 
E hy obey this law in every respect they deserve to be pun- 


Mr. VARE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. VARE. Does not the gentleman feel that this law means 
one sort of punishment for the rich and another for the poor? 
Here you have two men before the bar, one is wealthy and the 
other poor, one is able to give a bond and the other is not able 
to give a bond. 

Mr. DYER. No bond is required for a man who will obey 
the law. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired and all time has expired. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I have a perfect- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 28, line 18, strike out the word “ security“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ surety.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from Ohio to strike out the section. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garp) there were 73 ayes and 67 noes, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I demand tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr, 
VotsTeap and Mr. GARD. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 83 ayes and 66 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 34. That in any affidavit, information, or indictment for the vio- 
lation of this act, separate offenses may be united in separate counts 
and the defendant may be tried on all at one trial and the penalty for 
all offenses may be imposed. It shall not be necessary in any affi avit, 
information, or indictment to give the name of the purchaser or to in- 
clude any defensive negative averments, but it shall be sufficient to state 
that the act complained of was then and there prohibited and unlawful. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer some amendments 
to section 34. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 29, line 25, after the word 
“trial,” insert the words unless he demands a severance.” 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, this section 34 provides for a new 
form of pleading in this class of cases which does not exist in 
any other sort of a case in any criminal statute of the United 
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States. It provides that separate offenses may be united in 
separate counts, and the defendant may be tried on all at one 
time. 

It afferds him no opportunity to demand a severance, no op- 
portunity to have a separate trial upon any one charge, and 
it provides for a cumulative punishment. In: other words, you 
try him for three different charges in one affidavit of informa- 
tion or indictment and find him guilty of all of them, and in- 
stead of imposing a punishment for one you impose a punish- 
ment for three. This particular section also provides: that in 
this pleading, and it is a legal pleading, it shall not be neces- 
sary in the indictment to give the name of the purchaser or to 
include any defensive negative averments, but it shall he: suffi- 
cient to state that the act complained of was then and there 
prohibited and unlawful, so that what we are endeavoring to do 
now is to so amend the criminal indictment procedure of the 
United States to say something like this: 

United States.of America. 

A certain person represents and says that he 9 against John 
Jones aoa says that a particular act was then and there prohibited and 

witl— 

Without regard to the time, without regard to what it was, the 
particular nature of the charge, or anything which the Anglo- 
Saxon people have been proud to believe guaranteed their right 
against illegal persecution. In other words, we have heretofore 
said that no man shall be put upon trial for his liberty unless he 
be advised of the charge against him. That is a constitutional 
provision, at least it was until this particular act comes along, 
and now we attempt to say that instead of advising a man of 
what his offense is, it shall be sufficient to say that the act com- 
plained of was then and there unlawful and that these may be 
cumulative, you may add them together and pile them up on 
him, and not permit him to ask for a severance, or to require 
the prosecuting attorney to elect upon which of the charges. he 
will proceed, or any of the things which we have so carefully 
safeguarded to every defendant down through the centuries 
since the English-speaking people have written. law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio lias 

red. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised at the gen- 
tleman. He apparently has discovered something brand new. 
The fact of the matter is, the very thing he objects. to is in the 
United States statutes to-day. It is a provision that has been 
in our statutes for many years. Ib is the constant practice in 
the United States courts. to charge persons with different 
offenses in various counts contained in one indictment and 
cumulative punishments are imposed. As far as that feature 
of the bill is concerned there is nothing new in it at all. So 
far as this other matter is concerned, I may say that you need 
not always allege negative, defensive matters, it is a general 
rule in criminal pleading that you must, and it is often diffi- 
cult to determine when it is necessary and when not. Take my 
own State, for instance. We allege sale without a license. It 
is not necessary to prove that the offender did not have a 
license. If he sees fit to raise the question, he must produce 
that proof himself. That is a common rule in practically every 
State in reference to this same class of statutes, It is applying 
to the pleading the common-law rule as to proof. If it is not 
necessary to make proof, why should we make negative aver- 
ment in the indictment? There is nothing revolutionary in this, 
Not even new. 

Mr. BEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Do I understand the gentleman to assert that you 
may take under one indictment and set out in a separate count 
five or six separate and distinct offenses? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Misdemeanors. 

Mr. BEE. Misdemeanor offenses, and conyict a man of all 
the separate offenses in one indictment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. And accumulate a punishment upon him? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; under our Federal statutes. 

Mr. GARD. Where does the gentleman say it only applies to 
misdemeanors? It applies to any affidavit, information, or 
indictment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I am just told a man may be tried under 
existing laws for more than one felony in the same indictment. 

Mr. BEE. That may be in the State of Kansas. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that in all of the States. 
where they have laws against the illegal sale of liquor, where a 
man has sold to perhaps 2 or 3 or 5 or 10 or 20 different people, 
all of those charges can be combined in one action? 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. Certainly. You do not, as a rule, have to 
anog the name of the party to whom you sell nor specify eack 
sale. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired: 

Mr. BODES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that it is 
possible for any man upon the floor of this House to camouflage 
his position upon this bill. He may ambush, but he can not 
camouflage: Now, with reference to the claim of the eminent at- 
torney from Ohio that this section provides, in effect, that no 
time as to the commission of the offense is required to be stated 
in the information or indictment drafted under this law, the 
section itself deals with an affidavit, information, or indict- 
ment. A document that did not give the date or did not give 
the time and the place of the commission of the offense would 
not be am indictment, information, or an affidavit in a criminal 
preceeding, because the court would not know whether it had 
jurisdiction or not. So that every affidavit and every informa- 
tion and every indictment would be required to state under this 
law when and where the offense was committed in the first part 
of the instrument. It is well known, I think, by attorneys gen- 
erally that in the enforcement of the liquor laws any. number of 
offenses may be pleaded in one indictment, but in separate counts. 
If John Smith has sold whisky to 15 different men in one after- 
noon, why should this man, whom the gentleman undertakes to 
protect, have the privilege of casting upon the State or the United 
States the burden of trying him 15 times? 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BOIES. Not now. Now, if he is charged 15 times the 
Government must prove him guilty beyond a reasonable doubt 
upon each count. It is in the discretion of the jury to say 
whether the Government has furnished sufficient testimony to 
satisfy the law on all the counts or not. 

Mr. RAKER. Right there, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BOTES. Not now. The gentleman says it would preju- 
dice the man. It would not prejudice the defendant unless the 
jury were satisfied that he was guilty under every count that they 
have introduced testimony upon. That is to say, if there were 
counts alleged which the jury did not believe had been sustained, 
beyond a reasonable doubt, they would not convict, and the de- 
fendant would not be prejudiced thereby. If he had violated the 
law in more than one particular he has prejudiced: himself and 
should not be protected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired: 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto now close. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that by making 
it five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment that debate close in five minutes: 

The question was taken, and the amendment to the motion was 
agreed to. 

The question was taken, and the motion of Mr. Vorsrzap as 
amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAGO. Mr. Chairman, I may be old-fashioned and out 
of touch with the prevailing sentiment of this country when I 
express the belief that if we enact into law the present bill we 
are considering we are breeding a discontent and disrespect 
for law in this country beyond anything we have ever witnessed 
before, and I will say to you frankly I hope I may be mistaken 
in that belief. I sincerely hope I may be mistaken in it. 

Realizing the fact that, in accordance with the manner pro- 
vided by the Constitution, our country has adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment prohibiting the manufacture, sale; or trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation thereof 


Into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and all 


territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for beverage pur- 
poses,” and realizing that some legislation may be necessary in 
order to give this amendment force and effect, I had hoped that 
the Judiciary Committee in their wisdom might bring to us an 
enforcement bill which all right-minded persons, not blinded by 
prejudice nor awed by the political power of the Anti-Saloon 
League, might support. In this hope I have been disappointed, 
and the discussion of the bill presented has developed enough 
to show us that no self-respecting person holding my views, in- 
terested only in seeing justice done and the real spirit of the 
constitutional amendment enforced, can support the measure 
now under consideration. < 
Only a blind follower of those who look on the proper use of 
any intoxicants by otħers than themselves as a crime can 
hon enuy support such a measure as we have before us at this 
ig 2 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I raise the point of order that it is not 
germane to this section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota makes the 
point of order that the amendment is not germane to the section. 
The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. IGOE. All I have to say, Mr. Chairman, is that this see- 
tion relates to the trial of offenses under this act, and that is all 
the amendment does. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. It does not deal with that matter. It deals 
we indictment and trial. There is nothing as to the evidence 

ere. è 

Mr. IGOE. This act does not deal with evidence to convict 
anybody. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is inclined to think the amend- ` 
ment is germane and overrules the point of order. The question 
is on the amendment of the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken; and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Icor) there were—ayes 36, 
noes 78. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment, 
but I will be very glad to yield to the gentleman. 

The Clerk will report the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. DEMPSEY: Page 30, line 5, after the word“ unlaw- 
ful,” strike out the period and insert a comma, and then insert “ but 
this provision shall not be construed to preclude the trial court from 
directing the furnishing to the defendant a bill of particulars when he 
deems it proper to so so.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of orderly pro- 
cedure, I move to strike out, after the word “ trial,” the words 
“and the penalty for all offenses may be imposed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Garp: Page 29, line 25, strike out, after the word 
“trial,” the words and the penalty for all offenses may be imposed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ; 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I also move to strike out, be- 
ginning on line 1, page 30, and commencing with the word “ it,” 
all the remaining language in the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 30, line 1, after the word 
“imposed,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 35. That after 10 org fl after the date when this act has become 
operative the possession of Liquors by any rson not logally permitted 
under this title to possess liquor shall be prima facie evidence that such 
liquor is kept for the purpose of being sold, bartered, exchanged, given 
away, furnished, or otherwise dis sed of in violation of the provisions 
of this title. Every person legally permitted under this title to have 


Many influences, some of them absolutely honest, have brought 
about the possibility of this constitutional amendment, but if 
anyone believes the American people will sanction such a carni- 
val of inquisition as this bill proposes and would inevitably 
bring about, he is, in my opinion, very much mistaken. 

The abolition of the use of intoxicants is a matter of educa- 
tion and proper and sane laws enforcing the constitutional 
amendment would, in my opinion, make it easy for the next gen- 
eration to adapt itself to a diminished use of alcoholic drinks; 
yet, on the other hand, a law such as we have before us will in- 
evitably breed resentment and fail to accomplish the very pur- 
pose which the vast majority of our people had in mind when 
they advocated and made possible the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment. 

It had not been my intention to say anything during the con- 
sideration of this bill, but lest my motives in opposing the bill 
should be misunderstood I want to say here and now that I 
can not in good conscience vote for a bill which is little better 
than, and is a strong reminder of, the witch and heretic legisla- 
tion of our early New England Colonies, and it is my opinion 
that the descendants of men who now blindly bow to the decree 
“support this or run the risk of the displeasure of the Anti- 
Saloon League” will wonder how their ancestors could have 
been so narrow and so weak as to attempt to fasten on a free 
people the left-over legal specimens of an almost forgotten and 
entirely discredited period in our history. 

So far as the legal verbiage of the bill is concerned, it would 
do discredit to a beginner in the study of the subject of law. 
As it is presented before us for consideration it shows how arbi- 
trary men can be when obsessed with the fanatical desire to 
enforce their own narrow wishes and prejudices and placate a 
power in politics which they fear. 

It is no longer an answer to anyone who opposes legislation 
of this kind to say, You are dominated by the liquor interests.” 
There are but few such interests to-day, and the much over- 
estimated power of the so-called liquor interests in politics is 
to-day and, in my opinion, will for all time be a negligible force 
in our politics. But, regardless of where we may be classed, 
some of us can not see our way clear to join the procession of 
those who are always willing to be led by whatever fanaticism 
is uppermost in people’s minds. 

Some of the most apparent defects of the bill are the fol- 
lowing: 

First. It refuses the right of trial by jury guaranteed by the 
constitutions of the several States and the United States. 

Second, It disregards property rights in attempting to fasten 
liens on property regardless of the manner provided by the 
laws of the several States and before judgment has been ob- 
tained. ; 

Third. It extends the powers of the judiciary beyond any- 
thing ever attempted since the shameful days of Chief Justice 
Jeffreys in England. 

Fourth. It sanctions the violation of the sacredness and 
sanctity of our homes and places our citizens at the mercy of 
any unscrupulous officer of the law or jealous neighbor, who 
for spite can invade any home without any reason and for any 
unlawful purpose. 

Fifth. It makes crimes of the ordinary harmless housekeeping 
acts of nearly every family in our country. 

These are only a few of the indictments I present against 
this measure. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, Garp]. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, can we have the amendment 
again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 


| liquor shall report to the commissioner within 10 days after the passage 
The amendment was again read. | of this act the kind i 
; and amount of intoxicating liquors in his possession, 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- Hut it shall not be unlawful to possess liquors in one’s private dwellin 
ment. while the same is occupied and used by him only as his dwelling an 


s such liquor need not be reported: Provided, The burden of proof shali 
The question hove 8 and the Chair announced that the | 52 upon the possessor to prove that the liquor was lawfully acquired 
noes seemed to have it. and possessed. 


Mr. GARD. Division, Mr. Chairman. 2 F 
The committee divided; and there were—ayes 56, noes 68. „ ES ee RUBEY, Mr. WELTY, Mr. WALSH, and 
So the amendment was rejected. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Mr. DEMPSEY and Mr. IGOE rose. s ETERN 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Miissouri IMr. IGoE], TEELE ized. 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. irman, I offer an amendment. 
Se ont bustles committee, offers an amendment, which the Mr. VOLSTBAD. ae 585 


5 The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
The Clerk read as follows: STEAD] was not on his feet, and the Chair recognized the gen- 


endment by Mr. Icon: Page 30, at the end of line 15, insert: É 
pi TS prosecution under this title for the unlawful manufacture, sale, tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. STEELE]. 


rtation, importation, exportation, receipt, giving away, furnish- Mr. STEELE. I yield temporarily to the gentleman from 
e purchase, or Feo „of liquor — =~ 1 pe < ones ae Minnesota. 
fense, notwithstanding the definition of intoxicating tand On Mr. VOLSTHAD. Mr. Chairman, on line 6, page 30, strike 
s 1 co to th r. 2 8 e r „ , ~ 
of tile aS a eee the lignor 3 in fact.” borat es out “10 days after the date when this,” and on line 7 the war“ 
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“act has become operative,“ and insert in place of it Feb- 
ruary 1, 1920.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. VOLSTEAD: Page 30, line 6, strike out the words 
“10 days after the date when this act has become operative“ and insert 
in lien thereof the words February 1, 1920.” ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, in line 14, page 30, strike 
out the words “ the passage of this act” and insert in place of 
them “ January 16, 1920.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. VOLSTEAD : Pa 
“the passage of this act and 
“January 16, 1920.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that my amend- 
ment be reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 30, line 18, strike out the colon and the word “ Provided,” 
also lines 19 and 20, and insert the following: “nor shall the penal- 
ties 5 in this bill against manufacturing 5 without a 

mit apply to a person for manufacturing nonintoxicating cider or 
ruit juices in his home for consumption by himself and his family 
but such liquor, cider, and juices shall only be used for the persona 
consumption of the owner thereof and his family residing in such 
dwelling and of his bona fide personal guests when entertained by him 
therein, and the burden of por shall be upon the possessor to prove 
that such liquor was lawfully acquired, possessed, and used.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH. I withdraw my reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not germane to the legislation; that 
the legislation merely seeks to extend the constitutional pro- 
vision, this legislation being merely to carry out the provisions 
of the Constitution, and this seeks to extend it. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, may I call the attention of 
the chairman on that point of order to the fact that the purpose 
of this amendment is to carry out the constitutional provision? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania to the fact that there is nothing 
in the bill that he can find that refers to thé manufacture of 
nonintoxicating cider or fruit juices. 

Mr. STEELE. I will call the Chair’s attention in that respect 
to section 1 of the bill, which, after defining the word“ liquor“ 
and the phrase “intoxicating liquor,” proceeds, and in addi- 
tion thereto any spirituous, vinous, malt, or fermented liquor, 
liquids, and compounds.” 

The CHAIRMAN. That has reference to war-time prohi- 


bition. 

Mr. STEELE. No. That is in reference to constitutional 
prohibition. You will find it on page 7. 

Now, what this has reference to is liquor of that character. 
Cider has been judicially determined to be in the nature of 
vinous liquor, and the liquor referred to in this amendment 
has particular reference to fruit juices. That is the purpose of 
this bill, and it is directly to carry out the constitutional provi- 

_ sions with reference to nonintoxicating liquor. It restricts 
these manufactured products to nonintoxicating, but so far as 
the products are concerned they are all of a vinous or malt 
character, such as those mentioned in section 1 of this act. 
This very section here refers to the possession of liquor defined 
in section 1. It is not only germane to the bill but it is germane 
to this particular section. I wish to say to the Chair for a 
moment, too, that this matter has been a matter of serious dis- 
cussion, so far as I myself am concerned, with the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. I do not think the chairman 
has any serious objection to the amendment as drawn. May I 
call the attention of the chairman [Mr. Vorsreap] to this 
point? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, that is out of order. The 
chairman is merely one Member here, although he is in charge 

of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The Chair has exam- 
ined the first section of Title II, and the beverages described 
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30, Une 14, strike out the words 
nsert in lieu thereof the words 


I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 


in the gentleman’s amendment are not referred to in that sec- 
tion. It only refers to certain liquors, and it specifies the per 
cent of alcohol by volume which those beverages may contain. 
The amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
specifically refers to nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices not 
described anywhere in Title II of the bill, and the point of 
order is therefore sustained, 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Raker offers the following amendment: Page 30, line 15, after 
the word “ possession,” strike out the remainder of the line and all of 
lines 16, 17, and 18, down to and including the word “ reported.” 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to state that I have an 
amendment which affects the lines which the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Raker] desires to strike out. I would like to 
offer my amendment before his amendment is put. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Russey moves to amend, on page 30, line 18, after the word “ re- 
ported.“ by oper et the words “unless the liquor possessed exceeds in 
value the sum of $50, in which event such liquor shall be reported. 

Mr. RAKER. I will be permitted to speak on my motion to 
strike out after the gentleman has concluded on his amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that I am in 
favor of this bill. I do not find any fault with the fact that 
the bill is stringent in its regulations. You can not pass a law 
to regulate the liquor traffic and successfully enforce it and 
regulate that traffic unless you have a law that has got teeth 
init. I am in favor of this bill and have supported every propo- 
sition to make it even more stringent. 

Now, I desire to call the attention of the committee to lines 
15, 16, 17, and 18: 

But it shall not be unlawful to possess liquors in one’s private 
dwelling while the same is occupied and used by him only as his dwell- 
ing, and such liquor need not be reported. 

My amendment applies to the last part of that provision; it 
does not interfere with any person keeping or having liquor, 
rightfully acquired, in his home, but it does require that that 
liquor when it exceeds in value the sum of $50 shall be reported. 
Objection has been made to the fact that under this bill the 
wealthy men of this country, the men of means, have been able 
to store up in their wine cellars immense stores of liquor. Now, 
I propose that if the amount stored up in any of those wine 
cellars exceeds in value $50 it shall be reported. I believe in 
turning the sunlight of publicity on the stores of liquor that are 
put away all over this country. [Applause.] My amendment 
does not interfere with the ordinary man, the laboring man or 
the poor man, who may desire to put away a few bottles of liquor 
for his own use and for family use in the years to come. It 
does not prevent men of means having larger quantities, but it 
does provide that large stores of liquor shall be reported. All 
that I want is that large quantities of liquor shall be reported 
and be made a matter of record, and under the next section, if 
you will read it, you will find that record is open to the public 
and the people of the country will know who has it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand it this report is to be 
made to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. RUBEY. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That would be a secret document, so to 
speak, filed down here in the Treasury Department. I wish to 
know what real benefit from the temperance standpoint would 
be accomplished by the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. RUBEY. If the gentleman will read the next section he 
will find out that this record of stocks of liquor reported is open 
to the public; and not only that, but it provides that if you wish 
you may secure a certified copy of that record and use it in any 
way you see fit. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is just it. 
you put your information? 

Mr. RUBEY. Does not the gentleman believe it would be a 
good thing to give publicity to those people who have gotten 
together great quantities of liquor and have stored them away? 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. I yield to the gentleman from Chicago. 

Mr. SABATH. Does not the gentleman fear that the publicity 
so given to these various stocks of good liquor which haye been 
put away will have a tendency to increase the number of bur- 
glaries and cause the liquor to be stolen? 


To what good use could 
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Mr. RUBEY. I do not care how soon it is stolen. The sooner 
it is gotten rid of the better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUBEY. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for three 
minutes. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I object. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This bill to enforee national prohibition is entirely too 
drastic, and should be amended before it is finally enacted into 
law. All law-abiding citizens want to see the prohibition law 
enforced, but they do not want a measure so drastic that it 
would cause a law-abiding man to go to jail because he had a 
bottle of whisky in his home for use in case of sickness or be- 
cause his wife happened to make some wine or cordial which 
contained one-haif of 1 per cent of alcohol on the ground that it 
was an intoxicant. 

The country, through its State legislatures, under its Con- 
stitution, ratified the national prohibition amendment, which is 
to go into effect on the 16th of January, 1920. Now, let us be 
sensible and practical and enact a law to enforce this prohibi- 
tion amendment which will command the respect and obedience 
of the American people. I do not think we should be led astray 
by a few radical men who would enact a law that would cause 
our best people to lose all respect for their government. Gen- 
tlemen of the House, we should pause and think when men like 
Judge Moon, of Tennessee, and BEN HUMPHREYS, of Mississippi, 
old Members of this House and men of high character and ability, 
and who have always voted for prohibition, tell us positively 
that they will not support this bill unless it is amended. 

It seems to me that the strong advocates of prohibition should 
understand that while a law that would be too lax would be of 
little good one that is cruel and unjust will do less good, for it 
will make the very cause they are advocating unpopular. Conser- 
vative and fair laws alone ate worthy of a great and broad- 
minded and patriotic people. Is it possible that we can not 
reason with gentlemen on this floor and amend this bill by 
eliminating the unreasonable and unjust features that it con- 
tains and pass a sensible and effective statute that will be a 
credit to our sense of justice and right and not an evidence of 
fanaticism. 

I believe that the time is coming when amendments to the 
Federal Constitution will be submitted to the States for ratifica- 
tion by the direct vote of the people. But I do not wish to dis- 
cuss that at this time. My object in addressing you to-day is 
to appeal to the membership of this House to come to their senses 
and do what the American people want them to do—pass a sen- 
sible, practical, and effective law that wilcpunish the offenders 
of the prohibition law and not destroy the liberty of the law- 
abiding citizens of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the motion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey] strikes 
at the very amendment that I offered—to strike out the whole 
provision which authorizes a man to keep any quantity of 
liquor in his home without making a declaration as to the 
amount. The gentleman’s [Mr. Rusey] amendment allows him 
to retain $50 worth, but all above and beyond that he must 
declare. The $50 is inconsequential and infinitesimal, because 
under present prices $50 worth might mean a few gallons. 

The very object and purpose of this legislation is to make 
the law effective. I am in favor of proper legislation to enforce 
this constitutional amendment. There are a number of provi- 
sions of this bill that are a little unreasonable and that ought 
to be stricken out, but as a matter of fact we should not there- 
fore defeat the entire legislation. 

Mr. IGOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I can not yield for a moment. We should not 
defeat this entire bill because of those provisions, because we 
believe they will be corrected in the Senate; but I want to call 
the attention of the committee to the fact that this provision 
breaks down the very purpose and object of your legislation. 
Before this law became effective a man with a large amount 
of money could take five or six thousand dollars and fill his 
cellar full of liquor. A man just as much entitled to it, with 
just the same rights as an American citizen, working by the 
day, could not afford to expend more than $5. 

Now, you propose to provide that a man, because he has a 
large amount of money, may lay away a supply, for what pur- 
pose? For the purpose of doing the very thing that you say 
should be prohibited to everybody in this land. We have en- 
acted a constitutional amendment, and now we are trying to pass 
a law to carry out that amendment. By this provision you make 
a place for a man to violate the law in Why do you 
not compel him to make a declaration and show the amount of 


liquor that he has, so that the officers may know where the speak- 
easy is, so that the officers may know that the man is taking his 
friends, Jones and Smith and Brown, to the place where he has 
his private stock of liquor, to give them liquor in violation of the 
law, simply because he had money enough to enable him to 
establish a saloon? That is all there is to it. You can not 
make it anything else, no difference if you call it a dwelling 
house. An American citizen intent on upholding and supporting 
the law will not place in his cellar a large quantity of liquor in 
violation of this law, and if he does it he does it for some evil 
purpose. There is no question on earth about that. Now, why 
make it possible for a man to violate the law with impunity and 
without giving the officers an opportunity to know it. If his 
declaration is filed and it shows that he has 100 gallons of 
whisky, or if he has a barrel of wine, when the officers see 
certain individuals wending their way to this man’s place of 
residence they will know they are going there to get something 
to drink, and that he is giving it to them. 

Mr. RUBEY. The gentleman is making a fine argument for 
my amendment. Will he support it? 

Mr. RAKER. T am going to support the proposition to strike 
out this section. No man should have a privilege above anybody 
else simply because he has a large amount of money, to enable 
him to run a saloon against the law and because he can hide a 
stock of liquor in advance.” Now, you say you do not want that 
man to make a declaration as to the amount of whisky or beer 
or wine that he may have on hand. He should be required to 
declare the truth. Then let the law take its course. Treat all 
alike. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 
move to strike out the last word. I think we lose sight of one 
important fact, and that is that this is a bill to enforce prohibi- 
tion and not a bill to regulate the liquor traffic. I call attention 
to the joint resolution proposing the amendment, the ratifica- 
tion thereof, and the proclamation of the Secretary of State: 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds af each House 
concurring therein), That the follow: amendment to the Constitution 
be, and hereby is, rcpt to the Sta to become valld as u part of 

on 


the Constitu when ratified by the legislatures of the several States 
as provided by the Constitution: 
“ARTICLE —. 


“ SECTION 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all . to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
pro $ 

“Suc. 2. The ngress and the several Stutes shall ‘have concurrent 
power to enforce this article N eee legislation. 

“Sec, 3. This article shall operative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
several States, as ones in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress.” 

further, that it appears from official documents on file in this 
that the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States proposed as aforesaid has been ratified by the Legislatures of 
the States of Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Geo Idaho, Ilinois, Indiana, Kansas, r Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, ssippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, New ple ae ey North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West ee Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

And, turther, that the States whose legislatures have so ratified the 
said proposed amendment constitute three-fourths of the whole number 
of States in the United States. 

Now, therefore, be it known that I, Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretar. 
of State of the United States, 7 virtue and in pursuance of section 20 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, do hereby certify that the 
amendment af become valid to all intents and purposes as a 


ment 


part of the . — of the United States. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the Department of State to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 29th day of January, A. D. 1919, 

ISRAL.] Prank L. POLK, 
Acting Secretary of State. 

Now, if a person lives up to the purpose of the bill and does 
not undertake to violate its provisions by furnishing, selling, or 
giving away intoxicating liquors or dealing in them in any way, 
he is complying with the wishes of the American people as ex- 
pressed in this constitutional amendment. They have asked | 
for prohibition. They have not asked us to regulate the traffic) 
in intoxicating liquor by manufacturing, selling, or transport- 
ing it in any way. 

We are told by eminent physicians that it is not necessary 
for the public health and welfare of humanity to use intoxicat- 
ing liquor. But I took the floor more particularly for another 
purpose; that is, in relation to the quantity of alcohol some are 
asking to get into beer or light wine as a beverage. Lager 
beer frequently contains less than 21 per cent alcohol. That 
is prohibitive. Another thing: A good deal is said here about 
labor wanting a provision in the bill so they can use beer and 
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light wine. There is only a very small percentage of the people 
of the United States who are not laboring people; and the 
fact that three-fourths, and more, of the States of the Union 
have declared for prohibition by a referendum vote, including 
the laboring people, shows that the laboring people themselves 
are in favor of prohibition. [Applause.] 

I want to say one thing further, as chairman of the Labor 
Committee: I do not think I have had a single petition from 
a labor organization in favor of 22 per cent beer or light wine, 
but I have received many protests from other organizations 
civic societies, manufacturers, professional and business men— 
against the manufacture, sale, and use of beer and wine. Manu- 
facturers and business men hate to see their men intoxicated. 
There is not a man of you who would not consider it a calamity 
to see one of his own family addicted to the use of intoxicating 
liquor. 

Intoxicating liquor has no place in the make-up of the man- 
hood of the country. I do not believe it serves any legitimate 
or good purpose in the complexion or make-up of our Republic. 
I think we will be a better Republic, that we will be better 
men and women, and that our children will grow up to be 
better men and women if we are temperate and do not use 
intoxicating liquors. Women are opposed to the use of liquor 
as a beverage. Good morals are opposed to it, and for these 
reasons I shall vote for the bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusey]. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired on this amendment. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move to strike out the last word. This 
particular part of the section has given friends of prohibition a 
good deal of concern. Much of the abuse which this bill has 
received has grown out of what they consider a too strict limita- 
tion as to liquors now in the possession of various persons 
throughout the country. I have consulted with a great many in 
regard to this matter. The committee came to the conclusion, 
as I did, that for the time being we had better leave this provi- 
sion in. If we find that it works badly I think within a rea- 
sonable time we can cut it out.. I believe the friends of prohibi- 
tion had better not give aid to those who are bitterly opposed 
to this bill by striking it out. To do so will help stir up feeling. 

I realize that there is objection to this provision, and if I 
felt that the country would sustain it, if I felt that it would 
not do any harm to prohibition, I would gladly vote to strike it 
out. But in view of the situation I shall vote to have it remain 
in the bill as it is written and add a clause limiting use of this 
liquor so as to confine it to the home. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. This section does not go further than the eigh- 
teenth amendment, does it? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; I do not think it conflicts with that 
amendment. The question has been raised whether we can de- 
stroy liquor kept in the home without being used unlawfully. 

Mr. FESS. Under the spirit of the eighteenth amendment 
the objection that is made would not be valid, because, under 
the eighteenth amendment, it will be unlawful to keep intoxi- 
cating liquor in the home, but would not be if it is not intoxi- 
eating. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. The object of the eighteenth amendment is, 
no doubt, to prohibit the use of liquor, but there is no express 
provision against keeping it or drinking it. Consequently I 
do not think we are violating the amendment by allowing this 
provision to stay in the bill. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, the objection made to the sec- 
tion is an objection made to the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. MANN was recognized. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I understood the learned gentle- 
man from Ohio, Dr. Fess, just now to say that under the 
eighteenth amendment it would of course be unlawful to keep 
in one’s home intoxicating liquors, but not if it was not intoxi- 
cating. Is that the statement? 

Mr. FESS. I think the gentleman did not make the state- 
ment as I made it. Liquors may be kept in the home but not for 
beverage uses. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman did not say anything about bey- 
erage uses,” but I am very glad that he makes that correction. 
I wondered when I heard the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio make the suggestion—I wondered if the House had gone so 
far that one of its most learned Members was legislating upon a 
very important subject without having read the constitutional 
amendment and remembering what was in it. [Applause.] 

It is perfectly clear that Congress in the constitutional amend- 
ment has power to prevent the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquor, and it is quite possible that the 


courts in construing what constitute intoxicating liquors may 
pay some attention to the expression of opinion of Congress, 
but we should not forget that if under the constitutional amend- 
ment we are able to do away with the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquors, that of itself is a wonderful thing, and perhaps 
may end, to a large extent at least, the use of that character 
of stimulant. But here is a section undertaking to say what a 
man shall do about a bottle of beer, defined to be intoxicating 
under this bill, which may happen to be in his house or in his 
barn. The bill would undertake to say that if it is in his house 
he may leave it there, but if it be in his barn he must report it, 
drink it, or pour it out. 

After all, gentlemen, this House is legislating upon a great 
subject. We went a long way during the war in sending Goy- 
ernment inspectors into private offices and private houses, with 
a feeling very bitter on the part of many people who were not 
German sympathizers that we were going far beyond our rights. 
If we can prevent the manufacture and sale and transportation 
of intoxicating liquor the world will have made a step of prog- 
ress which is almost beyond belief, but why in the effort to do 
that should we make the people all over the country feel that 
the Government of the United States wants to invade their 
private homes? [Applause.] Let us enact legislation to carry 
out the provisions of the constitutional amendment, not under- 
take to say, as the proposed amendment now pending in the com- 
mittee proposes to say, that if a man has liquor which somebody 
claims is worth $50 in his home he must report it, and- under 
what penalty? A penalty that if he does not it shall be consid- 
ered that he has it there for purposes of sale. This is a great 
question upon which we are legislating, and we ought to meet 
it in a great manner. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed to speak for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I will not take any more time. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. I was very glad to hear the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. VorsTEap], voice his opposition to the pend- 
ing amendment, because it shows that there is still some sanity 
left among the active proponents of this measure. Of course, 
as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has just pointed 
out, this amendment has nothing whatever to do with the en- 
forcement of the eighteenth constitutional amendment, because 
the eighteenth amendment says not a word about the posses- 
sion of liquor lawfully acquired. 

I sincerely regret that I have not the opportunity to vote for 
what I can regard as a reasonable measure to enforce the pro- 
hibition amendment. It is true that I voted against that amend- 
ment, but as it was duly enacted and made a part of the Con- 
sitution of the United States I think it was plainly the duty 
of Congress to provide the machinery for its enforcement. 

If this bill stopped at that it might have been possible, though 
disagreeing with the fundamental principle of the amendment, 
for me to have given it my support, but this bill goes infinitely 
further. It is a hodge-podge of all sorts of liberty-crushing 
regulations in no way connected with the enforcement of the 
eighteenth amendment. In the first place it provides for the 
rigid enforcement of war-time prohibition when the necessity 
for it has been declared to have ceased by no less an authority 
than the President himself. While we are rejoicing at the final 
conclusion of the peace negotiations we are at the same time 
legislating as though we were in the direst stress of war. No 
one ever urged the original enactment for war-time prohibition 
except on the ground of the necessity for conserving the food 
supply and protecting the morale of our Army. Since the 
armistice was signed the necessity for food conservation has 
entirely ceased and our Army is being disbanded as fast as it 
is humanly possible to do it. Why, then, should we proceed as 
though the din of battle still resounded about the world? What 
we ought to do is to follow the President’s advice and repeal 
the law; not at this late date to provide measures for its rigid 
enforcement. 

Even in that portion of this bill which deals with the con- 
stitutional amendment we have gone far afield. We are de- 
fining and punishing as crimes acts which the eighteenth amend- 
ment does not prohibit, does not refer to in any way. We are 
vastly exceeding any instructions which could reasonably be 
construed as having been laid upon us by the American people. 
We are providing rules of conduct which will take an army of 
sleuths and millions of money to even attempt to enforce. I 
am sincerely afraid that this bill will not make for a tem- 
perate America, I fear that it will act as a stimulation to the 
business of the moonshiner and the drug peddler. I can vot 
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bring myself to support this measure. I fear that we are sow- 
ing the wind and I only pray that we may not reap the whirl- 
wind. [App!ause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in all 
good humor I feel like asking the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
LonowortH] who has just taken his seat, and all who sympathize 
with his utterance praising the President’s wisdom, why it is 
that he and others are unwilling to follow the President of 
the United States in so many things but are willing to follow 
him if they think he leads to a beer saloon or a liquor shop? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentle- 
man that the President has never issued such an invitation to me. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I accept this .authoritative 
statement that the President is a wise statesman. [Laughter.] 
Allow me to say very earnestly that I think it will be a whole- 
some contemplation at this stage of the debate for us to remem- 
ber that we who have been seeking to pass the bill that is 
called drastic have simply been trying to faithfully interpret 
the spirit of the .cighteenth amendment, which provides for 
stopping forevermore the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, and, of course, we are hoping thus to stop the use of 
them if possible. While I would not leave in this bill any point 
that would make it legally vulnerable, I am in favor in all 
heartiness of making it so tight that beer or liquor will not 
leak through. I want to remind the gentlemen opposing these 
drastic measures that there is not one provision in this so-called 
drastic bill that will touch .a single law-abiding citizen on the 
American continent. [Applause.] If these gentlemen who want 
this law enforced—and they say that the evils of drink are 
undenied—I want to ask why it is that they continyally seek 
to make it easy for the man who proposes to violate this law, 
which has fought its way into the Constitution through the 
efforts of the God-fearing people of America for the last half 
century. 

It is dangerous to our present and our future, dangerous to 
our national ideals and to the youth of America, and dangerous 
to our self-respect and safety at home and to our reputation 
abroad for the great lawmaking body of the first prohibition 
nation on earth by constitutional enactment to find itself mak- 
ing laws that are tinged with sympathy for the criminal instead 
of sympathy for humanity. 

Let us make it so tight that nobody would ever say that the 
American Congress was powerful enough to put a law-on the 
statute books but was not wise enough to make it strong enough 
to be enforced. Let me remind you of another thing. We have 
heard much talk during this debate about “the sanctity of the 
home.” I want to ask any living man here if he has ever known 
either the legal or the illegal liquor sellers to care anything 
about the sanctity of the home when they were trying ‘to line 
their pockets with meney that was stained with human blood 
and human sorrow. [Applause.] There is no answer to that 
proposition. I remind you of another thing. If you allow 
“any old” amount that anybody wants to put in their homes 
kept there, we are going to do the very thing suggested by the 
gentleman from ‘California—we are going to leave among the 
American people a source of drinking evil and an increasing 
sentiment of unrest that says that the rich man can fill his 
cellar with wine but the poor man can not have his own 
beer. Let us be consistent, gentlemen, and endeavor to carry 
out the law we are about to pass with sanity and an uncringing 
demand for sobriety and righteousness. Looseness in enforcing 
such a law will only intensify the influence of the statement made 
by the festive, genial gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Gar- 
LIVAN] only Jast week, where he called upon all Congressmen 
to stand up and tell how much liquor they had stored. All over 
the country, in plate matter in country papers, as well as the 
daily press, I am seeing the story where that misleading charge 
was made. It was made here in a spirit of festivity and good 
humor, perhaps, but we have to remember that it looks very 
different to people who read such charges in cold type—people 
at a distance who do not know the high character of this Con- 
gress, whether they live away out in California or down yonder 
in my Georgia district. Destroy the faith of the people in their 
Jawmakers and the Nation is in danger of death and decay; de- 
stroy the faith of the people in the integrity and efficiency of our 
laws and the morale of our citizenship is fatally shattered. 
Again I urge that we pass a law and enforce a law that will 
prove our sympathy, not for the criminal who tramples our laws 
and desecrates our homes, but for humanity, that has suffered -so 
long and that has come at last, thank God, to the day of its vie- 


torious emancipation. 
The C . The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. VOLSTHAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
3 on this section and all amendments thereto elose in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment that all de- 
bate close in 40 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves as an 
amendment that all debate close in 40 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to close 
in 25 minutes. 

ae GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
wo: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois move that all 
debate close in 25 minutes. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Sanarn) there were—ayes 
16, noes 67. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to be 
allowed to revise my remarks. e 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to revise his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I read the speech that the gentleman got permission to ex- 
tend 

Mr. DTER. Regular order! 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota that all 
debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by making 
it 20 minutes. I think that is but fair. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from ‘New York moves that 
all debate close in 20 minutes. . 

The question was taken, and the amendment: was rejected. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by making 
it close now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon moves an 
amendment to the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota ‘that 
all debate be now closed. - 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion now recurs upon the motion 
made by the gentleman from Minnesota as amended. 

The question was taken, and the motion as amended was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate upon this section and all amend- 
ments thereto is now closed. The question now recurs on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rusrr]. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman, so much discussion has been had 
that I ask that the amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced ‘the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Branton) there were—ayes 
2, noes 107. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer a perfect- 
ing amendment, which I ask the Clerk to report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Newron of Minnesota: Page 30, line 17, 
after the word “ used,” strike out the words “ him only as his and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: exclusively as his and,“ so that 
the sentence will read: “ Used exclusively as his dwelling.” 


The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, division. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again read? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Without objection, the amendment will be 
again reported. 

Mr. RUBEY and Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. ‘Chairman, we do not know what we are 
voting on. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 31, noes 58. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers on that 
vote. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: ’ 

Amendment offered by Mr. WELTY: Page 30, line 18, strike out all 
after the word reported“ and all of lines 19 and 20. 

Mr. WELTY. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
proceed for five minutes. I think it is a very important 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WELTY]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I offer a correcting amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEELE : On page 30, line 18, strike out the 
colon after the word “ Provided,” also lines 19 and 20, and insert the fol- 
lowing: But such liquors must be used for the personal consumption 
of the owner thereof and his family residing at such dwelling, and his 
bona fide guests when entertained ‘by him therein, and the p ara of 
ted 8 be upon the possessor to prove that such liquor was law- 

‘ally acquired, „ and used.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. That it is not germane to the purposes of 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. STEELE. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 74, noes 53. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorcr: Page 30, line 16, after the word 
“in,” strike out “one’s private dwelling while the same is occupied 
and used by him only as his dw g,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “a building which is in whole or in part used or kept by 
the possessor in good faith for dwelling purpo: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sanarn: Page 30, strike out lines 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, and 11, and the words “ of this title,” in line 12. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a perfecting 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out, on page 30, line 17, the word “ only“ after the word him” 
and insert on page 30, line 18, the word “only ” after the word 
“ dwelling,” in order to make the word “ only“ refer to “ dwell- 
ing” and not to “ him.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANHAM : Page 30, line 17, after the word 
“him,” strike out the word “only,” and in line 18, after the word 
“dwelling,” insert the word only.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 36. That it shall be the duty of the ig ee rere to file the 


reports, statements, and information req F as a part of 
the file of the office in a permanent record alphabetically arranged, and 
to permit any and all persons desiring to rlo so to — the Sta 
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ments at any time during office hours, It shall be the further duty ot 
said commissioner to furnish certified copies of such statements to any 
ns requesting the same, upon payment of the reasonable fees 
fherefor, and the said original statement or certified coples thereof shall 
be competent evidence in any suit or proceeding in which the same may 
be relevant. All records required by this aet to be kept by ony manu- 
facturer, wholesale or retail aruga » Physician, or transportation com- 
y shall be subject to i ction at any reasonable hours by any of 
ofiicers authorized to enforce this title, including the peace officers 

in the State where the record is kept. 

‘Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on 
page 30, line 23, to strike out the word “file” and insert the 
word “ files.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD: Page 30, line 23, strike out the 
word “file” and insert the word “files.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed fo. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr, Chairman, in the same line, on page 30, 
line 23, strike out the word “the” and insert “his,” where the 
word occurs the second time in the line, ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ' 

Amendment offered hy Mr. VOLSTEAD: Page 30, line 23, strike out the 
second word “the” and insert the word “ Is.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr VOLSTEAD, Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment, 
which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VoLsrzap: P. 30, line 24, after the 
word “arranged,” insert “and indorse on each the date when filed.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 3 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers a 
further amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARLAND, Mr. SABATH, and Mr. GARD rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] is 
recognized. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, on page 30, line 25, after the word 
“said,” on the bottom line of that page, insert the word “re- 
ports”; and, after the word “statements,” insert the words 
“and information.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 30, line 25, aftér the word 
* said,” insert reports“; and after the word “statements” insert 
“and information.” 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, that was reported by the com- 
mittee. I presume the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Vor- 
STEAD] is willing to adopt it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, on page 31, line 9,-I move to 
strike out the words transportation company ” and insert the 
word “ carrier.” r 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. A 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Garp: Page 31, line 9, strike out the words 
transportation company and insert in lieu thereof the word carrier.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, - 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
just a question? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Garn] whether in inserting this last amendment on 
page 31, line b, the word “company ” was stricken out or just 
„transportation“? : 

Mr. GARD. I proposed to strike out the words “ transporta- 
tion company and insert the word “ carrier.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment adopted was to strike out 
the words “ transportation company.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
has the floor. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, in support of my motion I 
desire to read in my time a statement by a great woman, Lady 
Somerset. What she has to say—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] 
asks unanimous consent to have the Clerk read the statement 
indicated. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, because we do not need any in- 
formation from Lady Somerset. 

Mr. SABATH. If the gentleman objects to the Clerk reading 
the statement in my place, notwithstanding my cold, I will read 
it myself, and I will point out why it is in order upon my 
amendment. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Chairmen, I hope the gentleman from Texas 
will withdraw his objection, in view of the gentleman's condi- 
tion, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order 
that the statement by Lady Somerset could not be in order on a 
motion to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will decide. 

Mr. SABATH. This section 86 provides the duties of the 
commissioner and also the reports showing how this law should 
be enforced. The statement that I desire to have read will tend 
to show that that is impossible of enforcement, and to prove 
that I desire that this statement be read in support of the conten- 
tion I am making that this prohibition legislation is not pos- 
sible of enforcement. Will the gentleman object to the Clerk 
reading it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I insist that the gentleman 
shall speak in order. r 

Mr. SABATH. I have made my statement as to why I be- 
lieve it is in order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the statement that he sends to the Clerk’s 
desk be read by the Clerk. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. I insist on the gentleman speaking 
in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gan- 
LAND] is recognized. 

Mr, GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt that there 
are many mistakes in this bill. This is evident from the discus- 
sion that has developed here from time to time. That it is too 
drastic there is no question. This bill provides means whereby 
anyone can be subject to suspicion of having liquor whereupon 
he may be arrested, and the onus of proof is om the arrested 
person. This bill would take property away from men and make 
half the men in the United States policemen, with power to 
arrest without warrant. In addition to that this⸗bill has gone 
further and brought back into existence the abridgment of a 
man’s right to a trial by jury, the principle which the working 
people of the country fought so long and hard to exterminate, that 
of arrest and trial for contempt. Whether this is done at the 
instance of the big trusts or not I know not, but you put in the 
old injunction plan again. You set loose the Huns of the law, 
the Pinkerton detectives, and the coal and iron police, and such 
blood hirelings, to make war upon the citizen. Instead of burn- 
ing down buildings and blowing up mines as formerly, and 
charging it to the strikers, as has been proven was done in days 
of injunction, all they have to do is to plant a small phial of 
liquor on a man who is striking fer living wage or against a 
great wrong and charge contempt. He goes to jail by the in- 
junction route without trial by jury. He is hauled up with an 
injunction and you take him into the court, and ou 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. GARLAND. The gentleman is trying to shut me off. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the point of order? 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. The point of order is that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is not speaking on anything that is before 
the House. 


Mr. GARLAND. I am speaking of one of the things in this 
bill that the gentleman from Minnesota and others wi'l have to 
answer for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will confine himself to a 
discussion of the striking out of the last word. 

Mr. GARLAND. I am confining myself to the striking out of 
the last word. 

I say this bill has arranged a means whéreby the police can 
break up any strike in the United States. You set these Huns 
of the law loose to prey on men on strike. I warn you to be 
careful. You are nearing a great crisis. Congress is made up 
of about 90 per cent lawyers, and lawyers seem to have in this 
instance lost sight of the real issue and thought only of the 
lawyer. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Foster] urged that it 
was necessary to have an enactment of this bill for the reason 
that he could not get a conyiction from a jury of 12 honest 
men. This statement confronts us with the fact that the 
belief of the lawyer is that the law must be so made that he 
can convict even against the judgment of 12 disinterested, hon- 
est men—a case of 1 man being right and 12 men being wrong. 
By this law conviction only is considered, without respect to 
right or to innocence. The gentleman from California | Mr. 
Raxer] said that these little differences, he hoped, will be 
fixed up over in the Senate. Is this the kind of legislation 
that this House is enacting? Do we legislate with the idea of 
having the Senate fix up our legislation? It looks like it. No 
wonder the people throughout the country sneer at the action 
of the House and say, The Senate will have to correct those 
mistakes.” 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is speaking about the Senate 
dictating legislation? 

Sten GARLAND. No; about the Senate correcting our legis- 
on. 

Mr. WINGO, If rumor is correct, the Senate is dictating, 
and your party, in charge of the Senate, is responsible. 

Mr. GARLAND. Oh, no. But I say, go on, if you will, drive 
into the gulf, if you want to; but, I say, have a care for the 
consequences. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
vania has expired. 

Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Reserving the right to object, there has 
been plenty of opportunity offered to these gentlemen to give 
expression to their opinions, and I now object, and will object to 
every request hereafter to extend remarks. 

Mr. RAKER. I ask unanimous consent to revise the remarks 
that I made a few moments ago upon this section, on page 30— 
only to revise, not to extend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
revise his remarks. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I have no objection to that, and I desire to 
withdraw my objection to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Fixtros], because I understand he spoke and 
simply asked permission to revise the remarks which he made, 
I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. FIELDS]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Raker]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object 

The CHAIRMAN. No request is pending. The Chair has 
recognized the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SABATH. .I made the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair did not recognize the gentleman, 
The Chair recognized the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment in the interest of good construction of the language of the 
bill. I call the attention of the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
VoLsTEAD] to this amendment. In lines 24 and 25 I move to 


The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


1919. 
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strike out the words “and all persons” and to insert in lieu 
thereof the word“ persons,” so that it will read: 


And to permit any persons desiring to do so— 


because the word“ persons” certainly includes all persons. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD: In lines 24 and 25, on page 30, 
strike out the words “and all persons” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “ persons.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota moves that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
closed. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 37. That all provisions of law that are inconsistent with this act 

extent of such inconsistency and the ese 
quor 
ł not 

relieve anyone from 1 peying any taxes or other charges imposed upon the 

n such liquor. 


Mr, CANDLER. Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been said 
in the course of this debate in reference to the “ drastic provi- 
sions” of this measure. This is simply a culmination of what 
has been taking place in the United States for many years pre- 
ceding this time. This is no sudden conclusion arrived at by 
the American people, because we can all remember when this 
quéstion began to be considered many years ago, and the move- 
ment has grown in yolume from then until the American peo- 
ple made up their minds that the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors shall cease. The result of that determina- 
tion was the adoption of the eighteenth amendment for na- 
tional prohibition, and this bill is intended to enact provisions 
of law to enforce that amendment which is now a part of the 
Constitution and thereby secure nation-wide prohibition. 

This measure is not so much to “regulate” the liquor traffic 
as it is intended to “prohibit” it in accordance with the will 
of the American people as expressed in the eighteenth amend- 
ment which has been adopted, showing the sentiment existing 
among the people of the United States. Forty-five States out 
of the 48 in the Union promptly ratified this amendment in one- 
seventh of the time which was given within which ratifica- 
tion should take place. Mississippi was the first State to ratify 
the eighteenth amendment. 

As a further evidence of the sentiment of the American peo- 
people, we have the expressions and votes of Members of Con- 
gress on this floor reflecting the desires of their constituents at 
home. Therefore, my friends, there is no question or doubt 
that the people of the United States desire a measure which 
shall be sufficient in force and strength to enforce this eight- 
eenth amendment to such an extent as to prohibit the manu- 
facture, sale, transportation, and dealing in intoxicating liquors 
throughout this country from one end of it to the other. 

It is the purpose and object of this bill to accomplish that 
result, and if it is enacted into law I believe that result will 
follow, and when it does follow then the wishes of the American 
people will be carried out. For that reason I do not believe the 
criticisms whieh have been voiced upon the floor of this House so 
often, that it is too drastic and extreme, are well founded. On 
the contrary, its provisions are intended only for the purpose 
which I have indicated. 

It is true that some of the provisions of the bill are drastic. 
It is true that they are in some respects extreme, but we who 
have observed in times past the means adopted by those engaged 
in the liquor traffic unlawfully, in order to accomplish their pur- 
poses, know that it is necessary that drastic measures should be 
enacted in order to bring about the desired result. The men 
engaged in the unlawful liquor traffic move in doubtful and 
devious and submarine ways in order to accomplish their pur- 
poses. Therefore, it is necessary to deal with them with an iron 


hand in order to thwart them and in order that the American 
people may have their way instead of the liquor-selling minority 
having their way. 

I do not criticize the gentlemen upon the floor of this House 
who have furnished the opposition to this bill. I have no doubt 
they voice their own sentiments and the sentiments of the people 
whom they represent. Therefore they are performing their duty 
as they see it, and some amendments have been offered by some 
of these gentlemen at different places in this bill which have 
resulted in good legislation. Therefore I do not criticize them, 
and I have no unkind words for them. But when we do not 
criticize them, why should they so often criticize us who differ 
with them and who believe that this eighteenth amendment 
should be enforeed by a law which has real enforcing power in it 
and which will bring about the result intended to be accom- 
plished in the enactment of it and in the placing of it on the 
statute books. What the people want is prohibition, and that is 
what we intend to secure by the passage of this bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANDLER,. I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I object . 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I move that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto be now closed. 5 

Mr. HULINGS. I move to amend the motion. 

Mr. SABATH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state It. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from Mississippi was rec- 
ognized in favor of his motion and spoke five minutes. Am I not, 
or some other Member, entitled to five minutes to oppose his 
motion? 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless the time for debate is limited by 
some action of the committee. 

Mr. SABATH. The time was not limited and the gentleman 
was recognized in favor of the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi made a 
pro forma amendment, and the gentleman from Minnesota moved 
that all debate on this section and all amendments thereto be 
now closed, and that motion is in order. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania offers an amendment. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by fixing the 
time for debate at 10 minutes, and I want 5 minutes of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
motion of the gentleman from Minnesota making the time 10 
minutes, 

The question was taken, and the amendment of the motion was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from Minnesota to close debate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 38. That if any provision of this act shall be held invalid it shall 
not be construed to invalidate other provisions of the act. 

Mr. VOLSTHAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any 
occasion to discuss this section, and I move that all debate on 
the section and amendments thereto be now closed. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not in order before there has been any 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, a few days ago the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun], whom the House so greatly 
honors and on many occasions has delighted to follow 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not speaking in order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman think that speaking 
well of the gentleman from California is out of order? 

Mr. SABATH. No; but the gentleman is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will confine himself to tha 
question before the House. 

Mr. HULINGS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HULINGS. I would like to know how the gentleman 
from Michigan got his place on the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan was de- 
manding recognition and no one on the floor asked for recogni- 
tion and the Chair recognized him. 

Mr. HULINGS. But the motion was to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order was made and sustained, 
and therefore the Chair recognized the gentleman from Mich- 


Mr. SABATH. For what purpose was the gentleman from 
Michigan recognized? 
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Mr. GRAMTON. I move to strike out the section, Mr. Chair- 


man. Section 38 provides that if any provision of this act shall 
be held invalid it shall not be construed to invalidate other 
provisions of the act. 

A few days ago the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann], 
speaking upon this floor, discussing the relation of prohibition 
to crime, stated it to be his opinion that prohibition legislation 
leads to lawlessness, and quoted certain figures with reference 
to conditions in the city of Washington, D. C. 

It is not my desire now to discuss that question at length, 
further than to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
the statement of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper] has 
well demonstrated that crime has not increased under prohibi- 
tion in the city of Washington. But it seems to me that the 
inquiry of the gentleman from California ought to be carried 
forward, and in addition to considering Washington, where pro- 
hibition had been in effect before the 1st of July, to consider in 
the way of comparison—— 

Mr. SABATH. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan has the 
floor and the gentleman can not take him off the floor by a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SABATH. A point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SABATH. I submit to the Chair whether the gentleman 
from Michigan is confining his remarks to the amendment strik- 
ing out the section. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Section 38 has a very important relation 
to the enforcement of this legislation and to its validity. But 
in connection with that it is to be considered whether legisla- 
tion of this kind should be enacted that is valid and what its 
effect on the country willbe. In connection with that I would like 
to call the attention of the House to the conditions of crime 
in a city similar to Washington where prohibition has not been 
in effect. A gentleman told me that he could not imagine three 
cities being dry—New York, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 
Therefore, I want to call attention to an article from the San 
Francisco Chronicle of July 12, the day the gentleman from 
California spoke in this House. 

I do not want to weary the House with reading the article, 
but I will put it in the Recorp, if permitted. The article, in 
brief, shows that in San Francisco for the year ending June 
30, 1919, there were 4,278 cases of burglary, while in 1918 there 
were 3,398, an increase of something like 30 per cent. That, in 
a wet city, with all the booze that anybody wanted. Attempted 
burglaries in 1919, 234, and in 1918, 138; robberies in 1919, 
807, and in 1918, 578. Attempted robberies in 1919, 82; in 
1918, 57; grand larcenies in 1919, 1,366, and in 1918, 1,152; em- 
bezzlements in 1919, 160, and in 1918, 157. Property loss by 
crime increased from $267,000 in 1918 to $357,000 in 1919. 

I will not weary you with reading the rest of this, but in order 
to be fair I think the full statement should appear in the REC- 
orp. But, gentlemen, I make this prophecy, that while pro- 
hibition was not to blame for that increase of crime during the 
last year, that in 1920 the city of San Francisco will show a 
decrease in crime due to prohibition. [Applause.] 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon 
this section and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] to strike out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. WALSH. I object. X 

Mr. SABATH. I object. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion to strike out. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GALA) there were—ayes 4, noes 48. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, the count indicates that there 
is no quorum present. I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] One hundred and twenty-eight Mem- 
bers present, a quorum. 

So the motion to strike out was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 39. That nothing herein shall prevent the storage in United 
States bonded warehouses in the custody‘of a United States collector 
of internal revenue of all tiquors manufactured prior to the taking 
effect of this act, or to prevent the Heras pa of such liquor for 
purposes not prohibited when the tax is paid. : 

A manufacturer of any beverage containing less than one-half of 1 
per cant of alcohol by volume may, on making application and giving 


such bond as the commissioner shall prescribe, be given a permit to 
develop in the manufacture thereof a liquid containing more than one- 
half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume, but before any such liquid 
is withdrawn from the factory or otherwise disposed of the alcoholic 
contents thereof shall under such rules and regulations as the com- 


missioner may prescribe be reduced below such one-half of 1 per cent 
of alcohol. The alcohol removed from such liquid, if eva rator — 
su c 


not condensed and saved, shall 15.10 no tax; if saved, shal 
to the same law as other alcoholic liquors. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: z 

Amendment by Mr. Vousteap: After the word “ liquor,“ in line 17, 
page 32, insert the words “to such warehouses or any wholesale drug- 

t for sale to such druggist,” and at the end of line 18, page 32, 

sert the words and permits may be issued therefor.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ‘ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, in line 16, page 32, I move 
to strike out the word “ to” at the end of the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. VOLSTEAD : Page 32, line 16, strike out the word 
“to” at the end of the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. STEELE : Page 32, line 23, after the word “ liquid,” 
insert the following: “ such as beer, ale, porter, or wine.” 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment 
is simply to clarify the provision which relates only to beverages 
on line 19, and to define the beverages that are intended by 
that section. This amendment meets with the approval of the 
chairman of the committee. I am authorized to state that. 

Mr, VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, there is no objection to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
BLanton) there were—ayes 32, noes 6. 

So the amendment was agreed to. ` 

Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


Amendment by Mr. STEELE : After the word “ liquors ” and the period, 
on page 33, line 6, insert the following: The words beer, ale, porter, or 
wine’ mentioned in section 1 of this title shall not be construed as 
included in the word ‘liquor’ or the phrase Ne liquor ’ 
where they contain less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by 
volume, but none of the liquors mentioned in section 1 shall be sold 
for beverage purposes under the names therein mentioned, and the 
burden of truth shall be upon the one selling such beverage to show 
the same contains less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume.” 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment 
is also to clarify this section, and also the first section. There 
was some doubt whether the absolute prohibitive words did 
not apply to those beverages that contain less than one-half of 
1 per cent of alcohol, and this is intended to remove that doubt. 
This meets with the approval of the chairman of the committee, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, This is the same language 

Mr. STEELE. Identically the same agreed upon. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD, Prohibits the sale under the name of beer, 
ale, and wine, and so forth. 

Mr. STEELE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 49, noes 1. 

So the amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, on page 82, lines 
14 and 15, I move to strike out the words “in the custody of a 
United States collector of internal revenue.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: Page 32, line 14, after the 
word “ warehouses,” strike out the words “in the custody of a United 
States collector of internal revenue.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, there are two 
classes of United States bonded warehouses. One is for distilled 
spirits manufactured in this country and the other is for im- 
ported distilled spirits. Neither, however, is in the custody of a 
United States collector of internal revenue. The collector of 
internal revenue recommends to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue the assignment of a United States’ storekeeper and 
gauger, who shall have custody of a warehouse. As a matter of 
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fact, he does not have exclusive control of the warehouse. The 
control or right of entry to the warehouse is in the hands of 
both the United States and the owner of the warehouse, There 
is no such warehouse in existence as “a United States bonded 
warehouse in the custody of the United States collector of in- 
ternal revenue.” Therefore I move to strike out those words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer 
another amendment. I desire to call the attention of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, who is in charge of this bill, to the last 
line and a half of the section, which is found on page 33 in 
lines 5 and 6. The language is as follows: 

The alcohol removed from such a RE s 
densed and saved, shall pay no tax; if 
same law as other alcoholic liquérs. 

“Other alcoholic liquors,” as mentioned in this bill and in 
existing laws, are divided into two parts, some that pay taxes 
and some that do not pay taxes. Therefore the language “ and 
other alcoholic liquors” is not quite clear. I believe it would 
be clear, however, if the saved alcohol were taxed as distilled 
spirits are now taxed. ‘Alcoholic liquors” and “ distilled 
spirits” under this plan are made to be two different things. 
Alcohol is distilled spirits, but all distilled spirits is not alcohol. 
I invite the attention of the gentleman from Minnesota to the 
language as it now is, to say that it is meaningless, that it 
may or may not be taxed, but it certainly should be taxed. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Some might pay tax and some might not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That is the trouble. You say 
“and other alcoholic liquors,” but if you were to say “as other 
alcoholic liquors are taxed,” that might save it. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. COOPER. Would not the words “subject to tax” after 
the word “liquors” cover that? 


rated and not con- 
ll be subject to the 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think it would. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. By putting in the words “subject to tax” 
there you certainly would not say—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. No; I do not think that would 
make it. I will say in answer to the gentleman that I now 


agree with the gentleman from Massachusetts. I do not think 
that would cure it. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. What I had in mind in drafting it—and I 
was somewhat responsible for this language, though I am not 
for all in this bill—was that it occurred to me that there are 
some liquors subject to tax and some that are not, and each 
depended upon the use. Now, we simply say it shall be subject 
to the same law as other alcoholic liquors. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I believe if the gentleman would 
insert the word “taxable” between “other” and “alcoholic” 
that would cure it, “as other taxable alcoholic liquors.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. But may not be taxed. Suppose it is with- 
drawn to use for denaturing purposes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If it is “ saved,” it ought to be 


xed. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. But it does not need to be taxed. Suppose 
it is used as denatured alcohol? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Let me invite the gentleman’s 
attention to the whole text of the paragraph. 

The alcohol removed from such liquids, if evaporated and not con- 
densed and saved, shall pay no tax. 

Now, let me read the alternative. 

“Tf saved, shall be subject to the same law as other alcoholic liquors, 


I submit the proposition to the gentleman and he can do as he 
pleases, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I think it is all right. 

Mr. Chairman, in line 15, on page 32, I move to strike out the 
word “liquors” and insert the word“ liquor.” We have tried 
to preserve that all the way through, and there is a reason for it. 
We define “ liquor” in the first part of the bill, but we do not 
define “ liquors.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD : Page 32, line 15, at the end of 
the line strike out the word “ liquors ” and insert the word “ liquor,” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to this debate 
going on here with exemplary patience during all these windy 
days. I have sought to obtain the fioor many times to speak 
on matters that are now decided, and I feel a good deal like 
the man who went down to the pool of Siloam, who always 


found somebody else that preceded him. I do not, however, 
mean to say that this House is anything like the pool of Siloam, 
because the pool of Siloam was supposed to be a sacred place 
of healing. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of a bill to abolish 
the alcoholic liquor traffic. The people of this country have 
decreed that this traffic shall be abolished. Complaint is made 
that this bill is too drastic. I confess there are some features 
in it I do not like. I do not like the provision that judges may 
summarily punish for contempt not committed in the presence 
of the court. I think the meanest and poorest citizen in the 
country, before being deprived of his liberty or his property, 
shall be entitled to the right of trial by jury. I do not like 
very much the idea that some men of means can stock up with 
these liquors and have the liquor in their homes protected while 
the poor fellow, by reason of circumstances can not do it, is 
obliged to go dry, and I tell you that that will create more 
prejudice against this bill than any other one thing in it; but, 
Mr. Chairman, 90 per cent of the people of this country are law- 
abiding citizens. They will obey the law whenever they know . 
what it is. There is no trouble about that, but this legislation 
unfortunately must be directed against citizens of the United 
States who as a class are notorious lawbreakers, and your law 
must reach them or your legislation will be of no avail at all. 
If this bill should be too drastic, and I believe that it is in 
some particulars, the law-abiding people of this country can 
change it in a legal orderly way and in the meantime, unless 
you provide the agents of the law with rakes with teeth in 
them you never will catch these lawbreakers. There is no such 
thing as conscience in a bootlegger or the keeper of a blind 
tiger; you can not appeal to their patriotism or public spirit, 
and those are the people you have got to reach in this pro- 
hibitory legislation. ‘The rest of the country is law-abiding and 
will submit to the law until it can be legally changed. You 
will have no trouble with them at all. Satisfied that unusual, 
even drastic, remedies must be provided yet, I have supported 
many of the amendments of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Garp] because I believed they were in the way of making a 
more reasonable bill for the enforcement of the constitutional 
amendment and less liable to prejudice. Those amendments 
for the most part have been thrown aside. The spirit of this 
House is not favorable, and therefore I have subordinated my 
own judgment as to many of the details because I am in favor 
of the real purpose of the House, and that is to pass an act that 
will prohibit. [Applause.] 

I have never been a party Prohibitionist nor even claimed to 
be a total abstainer, but I have always been in favor of abolish- 
ing the traffic. Local option has been tried, State prohibition 
has been tried, and now the public sentiment of the whole coun- 
try demands that the traffic be cut out, root and branch, and I 
believe this bill will do it. 

Mr BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate upon this 
section and all amendments thereto be closed in five minutes. 

Mr, BLANTON, Ten minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin, a member 
of the committee, wishes to offer an amendment. 

Mr. CLASSON. Mr. Chairman, page 33, line 5, after the 
second word “saved,” in that line, insert the word “it.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLasson: Page 33, line 5, after the word 
“saved,” where it occurs the second time, insert the word “ it.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move that debate upon this 
amendment and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves that 
all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto close 
in five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend that by 
making it 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman offers an amendment to 
close debate in 10 minutes. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes semed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for tellers. 

Mr. DYER. I will give the gentleman three minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw it, then, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Missouri that debate close in five minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia and Mr. HUSTED rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Hus- 
TED], 2 member of the committee, is recognized. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Husrep: Page $3, line 5, after the word 
“shall,” strike out the words “pay no” and insert the words “ not 
be subject to.” 

Mr. HUSTED. The object of this amendment, Mr. Chair- 
man, is simply to perfect the text and to make good English. 
The bill as it reads provides that the alcohol shall pay the tax. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Arkansas rise? 

Mr. WINGO. To make a point of order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. The committee just closed debate on this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee closed debate in five min- 
utes. 

Mr. WINGO. But the gentleman from Texas did not—— 

Mr. DYER. I yielded to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton]. c 

Mr. WINGO. One gentleman must be recognized, and he 18 
recognized for five minutes only: 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman consumed but one minute. 

All time has expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 41. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 40. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Attor- 
ney General of the United States are hereby respectively authorized to 
5 7 15 and employ such assistants, experts, clerks, and othe 
ployees as they may deem necessary for the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this act, and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in Treasury not otherwise pealei wh such sum 
as may-be required for the enforcement of this act. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

m offered by Mr. Garp: Page 33, line 10, after the word 
* 6 ae and to purchase each supplies: and. equipment,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee to the fact that this amendment that I 
have offered carries out the intention of the chairman of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. GARD. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 64, noes 1. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia and Mr. IGOE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. IGOW. I desire to offer an amendment as a new section. 
Does the gentleman from Virginia wish to speak to this present 
section? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. IGOR. Then I will withhold. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, on July 11, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Frrzceratp] while dis- 
cussing the bill now under consideration, stated in substance 
that should this bill become a law, then under its authority police- 
men could come in “as they did in the State of Virginia, when 
they entered trains and ransacked the wardrobes of women.” 
His exact language referring to the agents enforcing the prohi- 
bition law in Virginia was that “they entered trains, ran- 
sacked the wardrobes of women, and committed assaults which 
ordered an indecency.” 


I wish to say in this conneetion that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts is absolutely mistaken in this reference to condi- 
tions in my State. There have been no incidents in Virginia 
of policemen ransacking the wardrobes of lady passengers, or 
committing assaults that bordered on indecency. We have been 
engaged in vigorous efforts to enforce the law of our State 
against illegal shipment of intoxicating spirits partly from Bos- 
ton and partly from Baltimore. In utter defiance of the law an 
organized band of conspirators has endeavored to smuggle 
whisky into Virginia. Some of it has come into Virginia by 
train, and automobile through Alexandria, and by the highways 
from Maryland into Virginia. Large consignments have also 
come into Norfolk and Richmond by water. Iam glad to say in 
this connection that we have secured the arrest and punishment 
of many of the parties engaged in the unlawful traffic. But there 
have been in Virginia no assaults* bordering’ on indecency as 
suggested by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Frrzcrrarp] has given us at times very pathetic descrip- 
tions of the conditions that in his judgment will exist in his 
own and other States, as soon as national prohibition becomes 
effective, I think I will put into the Recorp a few extracts from 
the Christian Science Monitor, one of the most conservative, 
accurate, and reliable newspapers in the United States, and 
published I believe in Boston. These statements relate to the 
effect of war-time prohibition in Massachusetts, and particularly 
in Boston. The statement which I now read is very interesting, 
and is taken from the Monitor of yesterday: 

The decline in arrests for drunkenness was the first effect of probibi- 
tion generally noticeable. In Boston, for example, the number of such 


da t before prohibition became effecti 


on a day jus ve was 412. 
week later, approximately, the city court, which had almost daily since 
July 1 set new low records for 


runkenness cases, had only one such 
case, 


It seems to me that that is a very satisfactory showing for 
prohibition, even in Boston. A further item that I will read in 
this connection is from Bridgewater, Mass. The headlines of 
this citation are: “Dry law reduces jail inmates; must hire 


help.” I read: 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass., July 20. 

Prohibition is playing havoc with the State n farm. 

In the two w before prohibition went into effect 54 men were 
sentenced to “the farm” for drunkenness, while only 15 have been 
sent there since July 1. As a result the shortage in prisoners has cut 
down the laboring force, and it has been necessary to hire workers. 

Does the gentleman from Boston object to a reduction in the 
number of the inmates at the prison farm of his State, even if 
that reduction is a by-product of prohibition? 

Mr. COADY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr: COADY. Will the gentleman tell us how about the con- 
ditions in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. The gentleman is as cognizant 
of conditions in the District of Columbia as I am, and if he 
desires can put the facts as to those conditions in the RECORD. 
Indeed they have already been put into the Recorp very effec- 
tively. One more citation from the Christian Science Monitor: 

The second noticeable effect has been, as mentioned, the decrease in 
crimes involving cruelty. In some cities a noticeable diminution of 
industrial and other accidents has been reported. It has been the rule 
that in the past many automobile accidents were due to intoxication 
on the part of the chauffeur or of a estrian. Recently, in this ci 


the statue of Edward Everett was badly ee by an automobi 8 
the driver of which, it is alleged, was intoxicated. 


FURTHER DECREASES EXPECTED. 


b 

many families, to remove incentives to crime. í 

Many merchants, for example, say that after the country has Decomo, 
adjusted to prohibition they expect a large increase in trade. A part 
of the money that once went over the bar will go over the store 
counter and the rest will go into the bank. Buffalo stores, in par- 
ticular, are making extensive preparations for a deluge of trade within 
the next few months. | 

These positive and immediate effects of prohibition, testified 
to in such emphatic terms by a lending newspaper of Boston, 
should not, I submit, be regarded as other than desirable, even 
by the most ardent and enthusiastic antiprohibitionists. [Ap 
plause.} 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia’ 
has expired. | 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out section 40. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, there is a committee amendment 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BURKE] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. £ 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BURKE: Page 33, line 7, strike out all of 
section 40. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I again go on record in opposi- 
tion to this bill, because it goes to extremes and is too drastic 
in effect. A bill like this, with its search-and-seizure clause, its 
denial of the right to a trial by jury, is un-American. Instead 
of gaining support, it is losing ground, and the eyes of the Nation 
are watching Congress and its action on this measure. Advo- 
cates of prohibition are not for some of its features, because we 
are Americans first. 

No one man or set of men has the right to thrust upon the 
people of this country a bill or law that violates every vestige of 
American freedom and outrages every sense of justice. We 
attempt with this bill to do things that are repugnant to every 
true-minded American. It has been said that you want to put 
teeth in the bill. Well, it has teeth, and its claws are pretty 
sharp, but it does not seem as though its creators had cut their 
wisdom teeth or were in very close touch with the sentiment of 
the American people. 

A bill like this would be all right emanating under a govern- 
ment of tyranny, but it has no place and no right in a country 
which has a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. 

It is laws like these that make for Bolshevism, and the men 
that would seek to thrust such laws upon the people of this coun- 
try or any country are responsible for lawlessness. You take 
away from the people a cherished right given them by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and you can not expect anything 
else but discontent and dissatisfaction. Even those opposed to 
drink are not in sympathy with the severe features of this bill. 

America is looked upon as the guiding lamp of the world. She 
has been the haven of the oppressed and the dispenser of justice 
to all. Her light has shone with such a brilliancy that the name 
America“ stands for all that is great and glorious. The people 
of this great Nation believe her a divine institution. They will 
see that the things she stands for and represents will not be 
crushed; that laws will not be enacted that will make of her 
justice a mockery and of her brilliancy a faded light. 

Let this Congress take heed of public sentiment; public 
sentiment is against making the name of American liberty and 
American justice a byword; it is against establishing fanatic 
rule for American rule; it is against taking away from men the 
inherent rights they possess under American laws—the right to 
be innocent until proven guilty, and the American right of an 
American trial by an American jury. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section close in five minutes. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The gentleman from 
Missouri moves that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the gentle- 
man’s motion by making it 10 minutes. I have an amendment 
here that I want to have considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York amends 
the motion of the gentleman from Missouri by substituting 10 
minutes for 5 minutes. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 42, noes 51. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused, five Members, not a sufficient number, 
seconding the demand. 

Mr. SIEGEL. I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. . [After 
eounting.] One hundred and twenty-nine Members present, a 
quorum. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Dyer] that all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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a SIEGEL. I have another amendment, which I desire to 
offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York will be 
given an opportunity to offer his amendment. The Clerk will 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Esch: Page 83, line 11, after the word 
“act,” insert “but such clerks and other employees shall be appointed 
under the rules and regulations prescribed by the civil service act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offercu 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BANKHEAD) there were—ayes 90, noes 17. 

Accordingly the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIEGEL: Page 33, line 11, after the word 
“act,” insert “Provided, That the commissioner and Attorney General 
in making such appointments shall give preference to those who have 


served in the military or naval service in the recent war if otherwise 
qualified.” 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman, there are a number—— ^` 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, the time was limited to five min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. There has been no debate since the time 
was fixed by the committee, and five minutes remain. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this amendment 
would simply give the boys who served in the recent war a pref- 
erence in this employment if otherwise qualified. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman want to include the 
marines? 

Mr. SIEGEL: I do, and the words “ naval service“ are meant 
to include the marines. 

Mr. BLANTON. Those words do not include them. 

Mr. SIEGEL. Oh, yes. The words “naval service” have 
always been understood to include the marines. Under no con- 
ditions would I except them. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Recently at this session of Congress we adopted 
a provision, which is now the law, which provides that prefer- 
ence shall be given to these soldiers, sailors, and marines in all 
appointments in the Government service, either here in Washing- 
ton or elsewhere, 

Mr. SIEGEL. That will probably be held to apply to those 
acts passed previous to that one. 

Mr. DYER. Oh, no; to all acts. 

Mr. SIEGEL. If so, what objection is there to putting this 
provision in this act? 

Mr. DYER. It is not necessary. 

Mr. SIEGEL. The gentleman from Missouri is mistaken. 
Many of these boys have come back with arms and legs gone 
and otherwise disqualified to obtain employment. If we are 
going to have men to enforce this law certainly these men who 
have been in the military and naval service, if otherwise quali- 
fied, should be given a preference. That is the least Congress 
can do for them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman believe what has been 
stated, that all these returned soldiers are against prohibition? 

Mr. SIEGEL. Many, if not all, of them are against prohibition, 
but I am certain that regardless of whether they are for or 
against prohibition they will enforce the law as you put it on the 
statute books. [Applause.] 

Mr. COADY. What is the probability of the gentleman's 
amendment eliminating very many of these Anti-Saloon League 
advocates? 

Mr. SIEGEL. 


ter.] 

Mr. WINGO. I rise to a point of order. Under the rules 
of the House, when operating under the 5-minute rule, if a 
Member is recognized for 5 minutes, even though debate has 
been limited to a particular time—5, 10, or 15 minutes—that 
Member can not yield any part of the 5 minutes. He can not 
reserve it, he can not transfer it. When the gentleman yields 
the floor, that time expires. I think if the Chair will consult 
the parliamentarian he will find that that has been decided time 
and again, and decided at this session of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. This question was raised a short time ago 
in the consideration of this bill; and the Chair, without con- 
sulting the authorities, held that the five minutes could be con- 
sumed by any Member of the House; but upon making a more 
thorough investigation the Chair finds that a contrary ruling 
has been made at this session of Congress and therefore the 


It may, but time will tell that story. [Laugh- 
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Chair sustains the point of order. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SIEGEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bunk] to strike out the 
section. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to section 6 for this purpose: There has been some ques- 
tion as to what ought to be done in regard to the power to provide 
wine for sacramental purposes. Various parties have been con- 
sulted, and we have agreed on a provision that ought to be in- 
serted if there is no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 12, section 6, to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, why not get 
through with the bill first? 

Mr. WALSH. This belongs in this title. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. Reserving the right to object, if we go back 
to section 6 would it deprive one of the privilege of offering a 
new section under Title II as section 41? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Is there objection? 

Mr. DYER. I object. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 33, add a new section as section 41, as follows: 

“That nothing in this title ‘shall be constrned to prohibit the making 
and keeping on one’s gD enter mag wine or cider or cordials made from 
apples, berries, or 1 r the and consumption in the 
home, not to exceed 5 gallons at any one 

Mr. BLANTON and Mr. BARKLEY made points of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the ground of the gentleman’s 
point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not germane and not in accordance with 
the purpose contained in the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
as a new section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

3 in this title shall —.— = to Sadly. ydas to the manufacture, sale, 

importation, possession, or wine for sacramental pur- 
poses, exce . ͤ— tun DIGAE of tie ork tee: 
scribing penalties for the — ye ome of either of said sections, No 
person to whom a permit may be issued to manufacture, import, or sell 
wines for sacramental pur s shall a tek barter 9 or give 
any such to any person not a rabbi, minister of the 1 or t, 
nor to any such except ‘upon an application a Aia by 1 
and indorsed by an offic 8 1 such * by 
the head of the conference or diocese or is- 
‘diction in which he is officia ei appltestion ai shall be fil and 

preserved 7 the seller. The d of any pees ed 401 diocese or 
a 


2 — ecclesiastical jurisdiction may designate 
priest e manufacture: of wine to be ened for sacramental 
ted shall be entitled to a permit, 


eae ——_ OE TANN 
purchase, se wine for sacramen 
— ves issued und ee subject to the provisions oft this tide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
‘by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it, and the ayes had it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, there was no 
negative vote, and the Chair said that the ayes seemed to 
have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was a good deal of confusion in 
the House, and the Chair was not sure that there were no nega- 
‘tive votes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I demand a division, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were 98 ayes and no noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VENABLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. VENABLE: 


Sith the bi Bove manu- 


Insert as a new section the following: 

“That in all cases where the 8 of our citizen is proceeded 
against, or wherein a judgment affecting it might be rendered the citi- 
zen is net the one who in prasa Ph scars the provisions of = law. 
summons must be issued in d and served personally if said 
person is to be found within ne} pren — of the court.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question Is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Vexante) there were—ayes 26, noes 14, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Rxconn on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks upon this bill. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, if he is going to 
insert any newspaper extracts about what Lady Somerset said, 
I shall object. 

Mr. SABATH. I merely desire to straighten out the remarks 
that I made. 


Mr. WALSH. I object if the gentleman does not care to 
answer the question. 
The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I think all should be treated alike, 
and I suggest they take the matter up in the House instead of in 
the committee. I object to all such requests. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word 
to suggest that we have added two sections, and there ought to 
be authority given to renumber the sections. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Tritt» III. 
INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL, 


That when used in this title 
The term “alcohol” means that substance known as ethyl alcohol, 
hydrated oxide se ethyl, or — of wine, from whatever source or what- 


ones . 
he term © — ” includes tacle, vessel, or form = 
use for holding, storin, 


package, tank, or conduit used or capable 
erring, or shipment of alcoho! 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. aka I move to amend by inserting, 
in line 17, before the word “ that,” the words “ Section 1.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 


an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr. WALSH: Page 32, line 17, before the word “ that,“ 
insert the words Section 1.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follaws: 


INDUSTRIAL-ALCOHOL PLANTS AND WAREHOUSES. 


Sec, 2. That any person now producing alcohol shall 3 30 days 
after the passage of this act, make application for re; 

rietor of an industrial- 2 lant, and as soon . hiag 
icable the . shall be bon and permit may issue for 7 
tion of such plant, and an pee hereafter establishing a plan 
the . of alconol likewise before operation make applica- 
tion, file ve permit, ex peony eS that ne anes py 
vine under section 9282 0 of the Revised ites, as amended, shall 
required to register as the proprietor of an 1 — plant. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in 
lines 9, 10, 11, and 12, on page 34, the language commencing, in 
line 9, with the words “ except that.“ This amendment was not 
put on by the committee. It was offered and pending, and by 
mistake the Clerk included it in the bill. There is another pro- 
vision covering this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

2 Clerk read as follows: 

endment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD : P 
one “except that” and all of lines 10, 11, 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on alone to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GARD. What did the gentleman say about that? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. This was never agreed to by the committee. 
By mistake it was put into the bill. There is another provi-' 
sion, on page 37, covering this subject. 

Mr. GARD. This is a proper provision, is it not, as it exists? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not know what the object is, and there 
is no necessity of putting it in. We never agreed to it. 

Mr. GARD. My impression is that it was considered by the 
committee and put in, though I may be mistaken. 

Mr..VOLSTBAD. It was not. 

Mr. WALSH. It was put in by mistake. 

Tae CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, Mr. Chairman, on page 34, line 
4, before the words “for registration,” I move to insert the 
words “to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


3 


Rese’ 1 1 9, strike out the 


, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: Page 34, 
after the word “ application,” insert the words “ to the Commissi 
Internal Revenue.“ 


Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will note, on page 7, line 18, 
the word “commissioner” is defined to mean the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. I suggest if the gentleman will 
just insert the word “commissioner ” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I accept the amendment. Strike 
out the words “ of Internal Revenue,” so that the amendment 
will read, Make application to the commissioner for regis- 
tration, and so forth.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the umendment as modified. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 34, line 4, after the word “application,” insert “to the com- 
missioner.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I wish to in- 
vite the attention of the chairman of the committee to the 
language used in section 2 and also in section 4. Section 2, 
which is now under consideration, reads: 

That any person now 3 alcohol shall, within 30 days after 
the passage of this act, make application to the commissioner for regis- 
tration as proprietor of an industrial alcohol plant 

And so forth. Then down in section 4 I find this language: 

That aleohol produced at any registered industrial alcohol plant 


And so forth. By the language in section 2 the ‘proprietor 
of an industrial plant is registered and not the plant itself, 
while in section 4, at the bottom of the page, the plant is reg- 
istered and not the proprietor. It has been the rule throughout 
all legislation concerning this subject to have the plant regis- 
tered, and I believe that the language in section 2 should be 
changed to conform with the language in section 4. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. * This language was drawn by the office of 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenne—the whole of this title, 
with very few exceptions—and there is practically no change of 
the language at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue only recently took that office, and it has been physically 
impossible for him to aequaint himself with the law upon this 
subject, and I believe it has been impossible for him to have 
acquainted himself fully with the provisions of this bill. Now, 
it was drawn by somebody in the office who was not any better 
prepared to prepare a bill than the gentleman from Minnesota 
or myself, 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman, I think, will move to strike 
out the words “as proprietor ” in line 4 of section 2, that would 
meet the situation, and it eught to be done I am sure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
, out, line 4, section 2, the words as proprietor.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonxsox of Kentucky: Page 34, line 4, 
strike out the words as proprietor.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I want to offer an amend- 
ment as a new section. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dentson: Page 33, line 15, insert a new 
section, section 41—— 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair calls attention of the gentleman 
to the fact we have passed Title II and are now reading Title 
III of the bill. 

Mr. DENISON. I did not know we had passed that, and I 
ask unanimous consent to return 

Mr. DYER. I will object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, further to 
the language of section 2 I move, on page 84, line 4, after 
the word “ registration,” to insert the words “ of his plant.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment off a B of Michigan: Page 6 
the word — Pa W . as 8 “of his — * 

Mr. GARD. Can not we have that amendment read. There 
seems to be some confusion. 


line 4 
oner of 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan will be again read. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported, 

. GARD. May we not have the language as it now exists 
r 

The Clerk read as follows: 

So that it will „ That any person now 
mths 0 dave afier ine paaga, of ths ach, ake apication ths 

e: 
5 cohol plant s plant, as proprietor of an us- 

Mr. RAKER. That is already stricken out by the motion of 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. I want the word “as” to follow 
the word “ plant,” so the amendment will read 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it, 

Mr. GARD. Would it not be better for these gentlemen, in 
order to avoid confusion, to put their amendments in writing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send his amendment 
to the desk in writing. 

Mr. WINGO. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we consider 
some other amendment while the gentleman is doing that. 

Mr. CURRIE of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, with the consent 
of the gentleman from Ohio, I believe this language will be 
clear if in line 4, page 34, we strike out the word “an” and 
insert the word “ his.” 

Mr. WINGO. Let me suggest to the gentleman that he 
change the word “of” to the word “as.” 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
the other amendment withdrawn? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman offers an amendment as a 
substitute for the amendment offered previously. The Clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 8 Mr. CURRIE of Michigan: Page 34, line 4, strike 
out the word an insert the word “his.” 

Mr. GARD. May we have it reported as it is amended? It 
is impossible to follow the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


age 34, line 4 
inert the word 


of this act, make application to the commissioner 
Elen of hie ue Pant 3 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. The amendment that was presented by the 
gentieman frem Michigan was withdrawn? 

Mr. DYER. It was modified as last reported. 

Mr. RAKER. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CURRIE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 3. That warehouses for the storage and distribution of alcohol 
‘exclusively for other than beverage purposes may be established upon 
filing of application and bond, and issuance of permit at such places, 
either in connection with the manufacturing plant or elsewhere, as the 
commissioner may determine; and the entry and storage of alcohol 
therein and the withdrawals of aleohol therefrom shall be made in such 
containers and by such means as regulations may prescribe. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
committee what is meant by the expression such means,” in 
line 20? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. ‘That may mean by a pipe line; it may mean 
by a trunk or almost anything. Under present regulations and 
under 2 good many of the statutory provisions, it is very difficult 
to transfer from one place to another, and ‘almost impossible, 
and this is with a view of Überalizing it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. In line 14, after ‘the word 
“alcohol,” does not the gentleman think the words“ to be used“ 
should be inserted, so that it will read: That warehouses for 
the storage and distribution of alcohol to be used exclusively for 
other than beverage purposes,” and ‘so forth? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I would not object to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. = 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: Page 34, Une 14, after tho 
word “alcohol,” insert the words to be used.“ 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That alcohol produced at any registered industrial-aleohol 
pene or stored in any bonded warehouse may transferred under regu- 

tions to any other registered industrial-alcohol plant or bonded ware- 
house for any lawful purpose. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia is 
recognized. : 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I would like to ask the chair- 
man a question. Alcohol has been described in the preceding 
section yery minutely, Here it is simply “alcohol.” Does 
the gentleman want any qualifying words such as“ for beyer- 
age purposes“? 

Mr. VoLSTEAD. The word “alcohol” is defined in the title. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Section 3 carries those defini- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. That any distilled spirits produced and fit for beverage pr 
poses remaining in any bonded warehouse on or before January 16, 1 20, 
may, under regulations, be withdrawn therefrom either for denatura- 
tion at any bonded denaturing plant or for deposit in a bonded ware- 
house established under this act; and when so withdrawn, if not suit- 
able as to proof, purity, or quality for other than beverage purposes 
such distilled spirits shall be redistilled, purified, and changed in proo 
so as to render such spirits suitable for other purposes, and having 
been so treated may thereafter be denatured or sold in accordance with 
the provisions of this act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, in line 16, after 
the word “ therefrom,” I move to insert the words “and trans- 
ported.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonxsox of Kentucky: Page 35, line 16, 
after the word “therefrom,” insert the words “and transported.” 

Mr. VOLSTBAD. I do not think we ought to insert those. 
There is no limitation upon the transportation of this. This is 
industrial alcohol, and I do not think we ought to mention it 
specially, because it ought to come under the general regula- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SABATH. I do so for the purpose of asking a question 
of the chairman of the committee. There is no provision that 
I see in the bill as to such alcohol after January 16, 1920. It 
says, In any bonded warehouse on or before January 16, 
1920.” 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. I do not know whether I correctly heard 
the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. SABATH. This section provides what can be done with 
the alcohol remaining in the bonded warehouse on or before 
January 16, 1920, but there is no provision there that any al- 
cohol or spirits that remain in the bonded warehouse after 
January 16, 1920, can be rectified or redistilled. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. There is a provision in here that it may 
be rectified or redistilled, but there is no more to be produced 
except for medical and medicinal purposes. 

Mr. SABATH. But it says “on or before January 16, 1920,” 
and there is nothing after that date. 

Mr. DYER. There will not be any after that date, because 
the amendment goes into effect then. 

Mr. SABATH. You still may have some spirits in the ware- 
house after that date. 

Mr. DYER. It must be in the warehouse before that date. 
It can not be put in after January 16, 1920. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Fess). The pro forma amendment 
will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 9. That industrial alcohol plants and bonded warehouses estab- 
lished under the provisions of this title shall be exempt from the 
visions of sections 3154, 3244, 3258, 3259, 3260, 3263, 3264, 3266, 3267, 
3268, 3269, 3271, 3273, 3274, 3275, 3279, 3280, 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 
$287, 3288, 3289, 3290, 3201, 3292, 3293, 3294. 3295. 3302, 3303, 3307, 
8308, 3309, 3310, 3311, 3312, 3343, 3314, and 3327 of the Revised Stat- 
utes; sections 48 to 60, inclusive, and sections 62 and 67 of the act of 
August 27, 1894 (28 Stats.. 563-568). 

egulations may be made embodying any provision of the sections 
above enumerated. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by, Mr. Forpney: Page 36, line 23, strike out the 

od after the word “enumerated ” and insert the following: and 
rom such other provisions of existing laws relating to distilleries and 
bonded warehouses as may by regulations be declared inapplicable to 
yk gad oe alcohol plants and bonded warehouses established under this 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I do not see that that makes 
any sense. Regulations may be made embodying any provision 
of the sections above enumerated, and then it goes on to say, 
“That upon the filing of application and bond,” and so forth. 

Mr. FORDNEY. The alcohol manufacturers requested me to 
introduce that amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I suggest to the gentleman that it makes no 
sense in the place where it is offered as the last part of section 9. 

Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman offer it as a separate para- 
graph or separate section? 

Mr. FORDNEY. No, sir. 
section. ; 

Mr. GARD. It does not follow the text. 

Mr. DYER. I suggest to the gentleman that the proper place 
is at the end of line 21. That is where it should go. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not object to having it put there. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to have the amendment 
inserted at the end of line 21. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be inserted at the end of line 
21. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was again read, to be inserted at the end of 
line 21, page 36. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe we ought 
to put that in, because it seems to me that it delegates to the 
commissioner the power to repeal existing law. There is a gen- 
eral rule well recognized that allows Congress to delegate power 
to determine some fact upon the finding of which an enact- 
ment becomes operative. But we must make the law. We can 
not delegate the power to legislate. This, it seems to me, leaves 
to the commissioner the power to say what part of existing law 
shall remain in force and what not without laying down any 
rule from which it can be determined with any certainty what 
is law and what is not. There was a provision substantially 
of this kind in the bill that we struck out in the consideration of 
it in the committee. 

Mr. DYER. Well, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
we struck it out in the committee because the gentleman from 
Minnesota stated it was going into the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means; that it was their business to repeal 
statutes affecting the revenue. This does not repeal any stat- 
ute at all. It only makes certain provisions of the Revised Stat- 
utes inapplicable to provisions of this law. E 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. No; that was not the reason at all. The 
committee discussed it, and the same objection that I am raising 
to it now was raised in the committee; that is, that it delegates . 
to the commissioner power to legislate. As I view it, it does not 
come Within the rules under which we may delegate power. We 
may delegate the finding of a fact and declare that upon such 
finding the law as we declare it shall become operative. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment ought to be 
adopted. There is nothing objectionable in it. It only makes 
it inapplicable to industrial alcohol, and I know every Member 
of this House is anxious to encourage that great industry which 
is now trying to get a foothold in America for the first time. 
Germany has had this industry for many years, while we in 
this country are but beginning to get started. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

Mr. DYER. I refuse to yield to the gentleman to make a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. RAKER. The point of order is that the gentleman from 
Michigan offered his amendment, the Chair recognized him, and 
he has not been given an opportunity to present his amendment. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman from Michigan yielded the floor. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I presented the amendment and yielded to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, this industry is engaged in the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol for heat, for light, for power, 
and many other important uses. It is absolutely necessary in 
hospitals and chemical laboratories, and is used in the home 
in many ways. It is hampered by these antiquated laws passed 


I offer it as an amendment to that 


1919. 
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at various times since the beginning of this country's history. 
In those days we did not have any industrial alcohol, and the 
laws were passed with reference to alcohol used in beverages. 
Now that we have come to the point where we are making in- 
dustrial aleohol, the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan is only to make inapplicable certain old sections and 
statutes that interfere with the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol, which should be repealed. I hope the amendment will 
be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORDNEY]. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Vorstreap and Mr. Garp) there were—ayes 51, noes 32. 

Mr. BLANTON, I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas asks for tellers, 

Tellers were refused, three members, not a sufficient number, 
seconding the demand. i $ 

The Clerk read us follows: 

Src. 11. That alcohol produced at any industrial alcoho] plant or 
stored in any bonded warehouse may, under regulations, be withdrawn 
tax free as provided by existing law from such plant or warehouse for 
transfer to uny denaturing plant for denaturation, or may, under regu- 
lations, before or after denaturation, be removed from any such plant 
or warehouse for any lawful tax-free purpose. 

But -any person rmitted to obtain alcohol tax free, except the 
United States and the several States, shall first apply for and secure 
a rmit to purchase the same and give the bonds prescribed under 
tithe 1 of this act. but aleohol withdrawn for nonbeverage purposes for 
use of the United States and the several States may be purchased and 
withdrawn subject only to such regulations as may be prescribed. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VOLSTEAD : Page 37, line 18, add: Spirits 
of less proof than 160 degrees may, under regulations, be deemed to be 
D for the purpose of denaturation, under the provisions of this 


Also, after line 18, page 37, insert a new paragraph to follow the 


“That alcohol may be withdrawn, under regulations, from any in- 
dustrial plant or bonded warehouse, tax free for use of the United 
States or any governmental agency thereof, for the several States and 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, and for the use of any 
sclentific university or college of learning, any laboratory for use ex- 
saved in scientific research, or any hospital not conducted for 
pront. * 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
the floor? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I desire to ask a question of the chairman of 
the committee. What has become of the gentleman’s statement 
n while ago that he was going to take care of the proposition 
that no manufacturer of vinegar should be required to register 
us the proprietor of an industrial alcohol plant? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. On page 37 the gentleman will find the 
following provision: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to require manufacturers of 
distilled vinegar to raise the proof of any alcohol used in such manu- 
facture or to denature the same. 

It was claimed that in manufacturing vinegar a liquid con- 
“taining only 28 per cent of alcohol was necessary, and conse- 
‘quently the law should not require a higher percentage. ‘The 
change from alcohol to vinegar is in effect a denaturing process. 
In order to be denatured alcohol it must be 160 proof, as I 
understand. So we have adopted the amendment which has 
been voted on. 

` Mr. GARD. Does the gentleman think that covers the pro- 
vision that was heretofore included, or not? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; it was presented by Mr. HUSTED, a 
member of the committee, and was accepted in the language in 
which he drew it. I am sure it is all right. 

Mr. GARD. The gentleman says it was drawn by the attorney 
of the vinegar companies? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes; who was there before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken,.and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, on page 37, line 
24, after the second word “States,” by inserting the words 
“Territories and the District of Columbia.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 37, line 24, after the second word “States,” insert the words 
“Territories and the District of Columbia.“ 


Mr. AYRES. Does not the gentleman think it should go in 


also in line 20? 
Mr. GARD, No; I think it is covered by the last provision. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 13. That the commissioner shall from time to time issue regu- 
lations respecting the establishment, bonding, and operations of in- 
dustrial alcohol plants, denaturing plants, and bonded warehouses au- 
thorized herein, and the distribution, sale, export, and use of alcohol 
which may be necessary, advisable, or proper, to secure the revenue, 
to prevent diversion of the alcohol to illegal uses, and to place the 
grit in er alcohol industry and other industries using su alcohol 
asa cal yaw material or for other lawful purposes upon the high- 
est possible plane of scientific and commercial efticlency consistent 
with the interests of the Government, and which shall insure an 
— supply of such alcohol and promote its use in scientific research 
and the development of fuels, dyes, and other lawful products. All 
regulations so issued shall have the force and effect of law. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After line 19, page 38, insert as section 13 a the following: 

“Sec. 13 a. That whenever any alcohol is lost by evaporation 
or other shrinkage, leakage, casualty, or unavoidable cause during dis- 
tiation, redistillation, denaturation, withdrawal, piping, shipment, ware- 
housing, storage, packing, transfer, recovery, or use of any such alco- 
hol the commissioner shall remit or refund any tax incurred under 
existing law upon such alcohol, provided he is satisfied that the alco- 
hol has not been diverted to an egal use: Provided also, That such 
allowance shall not be granted if the person claiming same is indemni- 
fied against such loss by n valid claim of insurance.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
that provision. That is merely an attempt to incorporate a tax 
provision into this legislation. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Chairman, that matter was before the 
Committee on the Judiciary and was stricken from the bill be- 
cause of the fact that the chairman and members of that com- 
mittee thought that it rightfully belonged to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, as it affected the revenues of the Government. 
The chairman called my attention to the matter, and I took it up 
with the Committee on Ways and Means, and I have been au- 
thorized to offer it here as an amendment to this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
this had been considered by the Committee on Ways.and Means 
in connection with this legislation and that it had authorized him 
to offer it? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les; I took it up with the committee and 
was authorized to offer this amendment, as I have. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 14. That whoever operates an industrial alcohol plant or a de- 
naturing plant without complying with the provisions of this title. and 
lawful regulations made thereunder, or whoever withdraws or attempts 
to withdraw or secure tax free any aleohol subject to tax, or whoever 
violates any of the provisions of this title or of lations lawfully made 
thereunder shall be liable, for the first offense, to a penalty of not ex- 
eeeding $1,000 or imprisonment not exceeding 30 days, or both, and for 
a second or cognate offense to a penalty of not less than $100 nor more 
than $10,000, and to imprisonment of not less than 30 days nor more 
than one year. It shall be lawful for the commissioner in all cases of 
second or cognate offense to refuse to issue for a eee. of one year 
permit for the manufacture or use of alcohol apon. e premises of any 
person responsible in any degree for the violation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I offer an.amend- 
ment. On page 38, line 23, after the word “withdraw ” insert 
“from bond.” 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman understand that the term 
BS Sires also applies to the withdrawal of liquor from the 
plant? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The tax attaches to alcohol 
under the provisions of this bill just as soon as it is produced as 
such, There are no withdrawals contemplated in the law except 
withdrawals from bonded warehouses. 

Mr. WALSH. This attempts to withdraw it from the plant, 
from the distillery. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment by 
the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I would ask the 
chairman of the committee whether or not the word “a” in line 
7 on page 39 should not be inserted after the word “year”? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
insert the word “a” after the word “ year” in line 7. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: Page 29, line 7. after tho 
word “ year,” insert the word “a.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 16. That where any property is seized for violation of this title 
it may be released to the claimant or to any intervening party, in the 
diserction of the commisslorer, on a bond given and approved. 

- Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On Une 15 of page 39, between the words “ smzed“ and “ for,” insert 
“or a lien is claimed and has attached ding a suit,” and on line 16 
strike out the word “title” and in Meu thereof insert “act,” so that as 
amended section 16 shall read-as follows: 

“Sec. 16. That where any property is seized, or a lien is claimed 
and has 3 a suit, for violation of this act it may be 
released to the claimant or to any intervening party, in the discretion 
of the commissicner, on a bond given and approved.“ 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
attention of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. VOLSTEAD]. 
I think the gentleman will accept the amendment that I have 
introduced. It allows the commissioner to accept a bond not 
only in the cases where property has been seized under this 
title, but also in cases where a lien is claimed and has attached 
under any provision of this act. In other words, I would have 
the commissioner invested with the right to take a bond where 
property has been seized under this act, not alone under this title 
but under any section of the law, and also take a bond and 
approve it in the case where a lien has attached pending suit, 
so that in the cases provided for in Title II, where for an 
alleged violation of some of the provisions a lien has attached, 
the commissioner may during the pendency of the suit release 
the property, provided proper security be given to the Govern- 
ment, and in cases where property has been seized, as, for in- 
stance, automobiles or cars or any kind of property under Title 
II, a bond may be accepted. As drawn in this bill the com- 
missioner is restricted to taking a bond in the case of such 
seizures only as are provided for in Title ITI, and can not take 
bond in many of the cases where the law would impose a 
lien under Title II. Unless the commissioner be given such 
authority, which would by the way amply secure the Govern- 
ment, great injustice might often result to owners of property 
and property tied up during protracted litigation. I hope the 
chairman of the committee will accept the amendment I have 


offered. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Ghairman, I do not think it ought to 
be accepted. I do not think this ought to be changed. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. This would authorize the 
commissioner in cases with which he has nothing to do, in 
cases begun under Title II, in the case of seizure of property, 
to receive the bond. That ought not to exist and the amend- 
ment ought not to be here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 20. That titles 1 and 3 and sections 1 and 40 of title 2 of 
this act shall take effect and be in force from and after the paseago 
and approval of the act. The other sections of title 2 shall take 
effect and be in force on and after January 16, 1920. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend in line 3, 
on page 40, by inserting after the last figure “1” a comma and 
the figures 39.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Votsxnap: Page 40, line 3, after the second 
figure “1” insert a comma and the figures 39.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the figures “1,” “3,” and “2” be changed to the Roman 
numerals “I,” “III,” and “ II.“ where it refers to titles in lines 
3, 4, and 6, page 40. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
unanimous consent? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. That the numbers designating titles in 
lines 3, 4, and 6 be changed to Roman numerals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the numbers in lines 3, 4, and 6 be changed to Roman numer- 
als. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chairhears none. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Chairman, has the chairman of the com- 
mittee secured consent to have the Clerk renumber the sections 
and roerrect errors in spelling? I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk be authorized to renumber sections and to correct any 
misspelled words. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Tr CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 


fir. WALSH. I make the motion, Mr. Chairman. 


Will the gentleman restate his request for 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the Clerk be authorized to correct any mistakes in spelling 
and be allowed to renumber the sections where they are not 
numbered. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SABATH. Is that motion in order to authorize the Clerk 
to revise and rewrite the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. It is usually done by unanimous consent; but, 
of course, the gentleman from Chicago, who has been filibustering 
for the last three weeks on this bill, thought he would execute a 
smart maneuver at the final end of the bill and object to what 
has heretofore usually been granted by unanimous consent. I 
ask for a vote. 

Mr. SABATH., 
about g 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that it is not in order to return to prior sections 
of the bill, and the Chair is inclined to think that the point of 
order is well taken. 

Mr. WALSH. Iam not asking to return to prior sections of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be an amendment to prior sec- 
tions, of course, to renumber them, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 3, line 3, where a mistake occurred by inserting 
the word 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 3, line 3, for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. SABATH. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. WALSH. Regular order! 

Mr. GARD. Let us have the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, SABATH. Reserving the right to object 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

Mr. GARD. Let us have the amendment reported. 

Mr. SABATH. I object. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with amendments to the House 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Goov, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 6810, 
had directed him to report the same back with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, under the rule is the previous 
question now considered as ordered on the bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. The first question 
is, Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on what 
is called new section 263 as it appears on page 2902 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of July 19. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio demands a sepa- 
rate yote on the amendment indicated. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
what is known as the Steele amendments to section 39. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
Barkley amendment to section 26, which provides for a search 
warrant to private dwellings to be used for sale, and so forth. I 
do not know what the exact language is. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on the 
amendment which struck out section 31—the bootlegging section. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate yote on 
the amendment inserting the word “ hereafter” after the word 
“ shall,” in line 3, on page 2. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire a separate vote on the 
amendment to section 35. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 


I do not know what the gentleman is talking 


amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 
The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The first separate vote is demanded on 
section 26}. i 


1919. 


Mr. CANNON 


one minute? 


Mr. CANNON. Yes, 
question has been order 
suggest it to the chair 


vote to-morrow. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. 
eral amendments 


Vote! “ 
Mr. CANNON 


when 
Mr. CURRIE 
Mr. CANNON. 
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- Mr. Speaker, 
one minute to ask a question of 
The SPEAKER. 


of Michigan. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD. Yes. 


Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says “ 


Well, we will know 
in the morning. I appeal to the genth 
the vote on the amendments and the pill go over until morning, 

we can have the amendments in the i 


I desire unanimous consent for 
the chairman of the committee. 
The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 


move that the House do now adjourn. 
On a division (demanded by Mr. Cann 
ARTHUR) there were—ayes 116, noes 107. 


Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. 
The SPEAKER. The gentle 
tellers. Those in favor of takin 


and be counted. 
arisen, 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers. 
man from Virginia demands 
g the vote by tellers will stand 
{After counting.] Sixty-five gentlemen have 


Mr. 


any opposition vote on the call for tellers, 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, 
The SPEAKER. The gentlem 


yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. WALSH. 


The SPEAKER, 


Mr. WALSH. 
amendments? 


The SPEAKER. On the motion to adjourn. 


call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 150, nays 219, 


not voting 61, as follows: 


Almon 
Anthony 
Aswell 
Babka 
Bacharach 
Bee 


Blackmon 
Bland, Mo, 
Bland, Va. 
Bowers 
Brand 
Brinson 
Britten 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burke 
Butler 
Byrns, Tenn. 
Campbell, Kans, 
Cannon 
Cantrill 

Car 


Ackerman 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Ayres 


Baer 
Bankhead 
Barbour 


LVIIL 


YEAS—150. 

Eagle McDuffie 
Elliott McGlennon 
Elston McKeown 
Fitzgerald McKiniry 
Flood McKinley 
Fordney Lane 
Gallivan McPherson 
Ganly MacGregor 
Gard Madden 
Garner Maher 
Garrett Mansfield 
Glynn Martin 
Goldfogle Mead 
Greene, Vt. Merritt 
Griffin Minahan, N. J. 
Hamill Monahan, Wis, 
Hickey Montague 
TiN ooney 
Holland Moore, Va 
Huddleston Moores, Ind 

ull, lowa forin 
Humphreys Mott 
Husted Mudd 
Igoe Nelson, Mo 
Johnston, N. Y. Nolan 
Juul O'Connell 
Kearns O'Connor 
Kennedy, R. I. Oldfield 
Klecezka Oliver 
LaGuardia Overstreet 
Lampert . 
Lazaro Par 
Lea, Calif. Parker 
Lehibach Pell 
Linthicum Phelan 
Longworth Porter 
McAndrews Pou 
McArthur Radcliffe 

NAYS—219. 

Briggs Cramton 
Brooks, III. Crisp 
Brooks, Pa. Crowther 
php h Currie, aan 

yrnes, S. C. urry, s 
Campbell, Pa. Dallinger 
Candler arrow 
Caraway vey 
Christopherson Davis, Minn 
Cole mpsey 
Collier Dickinson, Mo, 
Connally Dickinson, Iowa 
Cooper Dominick 
Cople novan 
Costello Doughton 
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yes.” 


ox and Mr. 


It is nearly 6 o'clock, and the previous 
ed, and it seems to me, and I want to 
man, that it would be better to take the 


I suppose there will be a roll call on sey- 


and on the bill itself. [Cries of “ Vote!” 


What the amendments are 
eman that he consent that 


ReEcorp. 
Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 
Are you going to drive this through to-night? 
Mr. Speaker, I 


Mc- 


I demand the other side. 
Speaker, you do not take 


I demand the yeas and nays. 
an from Illinois demands the 


The gentleman will state it. 


What is this vote on? Is it on one of the 


The Clerk will 


Smal 
Smith, III. 
Smith, N. T. 


Stephens, Miss. 


Stephens; Ohio 
Sullivan 


Dowell 
Drane 
Dunbar 
Dunn 
ind 
Elisworth 
Emerson 
Esch 


Evans, Nebr, 
vans, Ney. 


Frear Kennedy, Iowa Olney Sumners, Tex, 
French Kiess Osborne Swee+ 
Fuller, Mass. Kincheloe Paige Taylor, Cole. 
Gallagher Kinkaid Parrish Taylor, Tenn. 
Gandy Knutson Peters ‘Temple 
Garland raus Quin Thomas 
od Langley gsdale Thomson, Ohto 
Goodwin, Ark. nham Rainey, H. T. Thompson, Okla. 
Gould Lankford Raker Tillman 
Graham, Pa rsen Ramseyer Timberlake 
Graham, III Layton Randall, Calif, Tincher 
Green, Iowa Lesher Rayburn Towner 
Greene, Mass Little Reavis Treadway 
adley Lonergan Reed, N. Y. Ipshaw 
Hardy, Colo, Luce Reed, W. Va. Vaile 
ardy, Tex. Lufkin Ricketts Vare 
askell Luhring Riddick Vestal 
Tastings McCulloch Robsion, Ky. Volstead 
Haugen McFadden Rogers alsh 
Hawley McKenzie Rose Watkins 
Hayden McLaughlin, Mich.Rubey Watson, Pa 
Hays McLaughlin, Nebr. Sanders, Ind. Watson, Va. 
Heflin MacCrate Sanders, La. Weaver 
Hernandez agee Saunders, Va. Webb 
ersey or Schall Webster 
Hersman apes Scott Welling 
och Mays Sells Whaley 
Houghton Michener Siegel White, Kans 
Howard Miller Sinclair White, Me. 
Hudspeth Mondell Sinnott Wingo 
ulings oon Smith, Idaho Wise 
Jacoway Moore, Ohio Smith, Mich, Wood, Ind. 
ames Moore, Pa Smithwick Woods, Va. 
Johnson, Morgan Snyder Woodyar 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Murph Stedman Wright 
Johnson, Wash, Nelson, Wis, Steenerson Yates 
Jones, Tex. Newton, Mirn, Stevenson Young, N. Dak, 
Kelley Mich. Newton, Mo. Stiness Young, Tex, 
elly, Pa. Nichols, Mich. Strong, Pa. Zihlman 
Kendall Ogden Summers, Wash. 
NOT VOTING—61. 
Andrews, Md Evans, Mont. Johnson, Miss. Rouse 
Ashbrook Fairfield Jones, Pa. Rowan 
Benson Focht ahn Rowe 
Black Freeman Kettner Rucker 
Bland, Ind. Fuller, III. in, Scully 
Booher Godwin, N. C. Kitchin Shreve 
Browne Goodall Kreider Sisson 
8 Goodykoontz Lee, Ga. Slemp 
Caldwell Griest Lever Strong, Kan 
Carss Hamilton McClintie Taylor, Ark, 
Clark, Fla arrison Mann ison 
Dle Hicks Mason Welty 
Dewalt Hull, Tenn. Neely Wilson, III. 
Doremus Hutchinson Nicholls, S. C. 
Echols reland Platt 
Edmonds Jefferis Purnell 


So the motion was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Hicks with Mr. HULL of Tennessee, 


Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. 


CLARK of Florida. 


Mr. Anprews of Maryland with Mr. Benson, 
Mr. Epatonps with Mr. Brack. 
Mr. Iretanp with Mr. DEWALT. 
Mr. Hamirton with Mr. BOOHER. 


Mr. Hurchixsox with Mr, 


Mr. Kaun with Mr. KETTNER. 
Mr. Griest with Mr. NICHOLLS of South Carolina. 
Mr. Maxx with Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. Dare with Mr. ROWAN. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois with Mr. RUCKER, 
Mr. Parr with Mr. SISSON. 

Mr. SHREVE with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. Brann of Indiana with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 


Mr. Burrovucus with Mr. 


DOREMUS. 


Mr. Focur with Mr. WELTY. 


Mr. 


. Mason with Mr. LEE 


Kremer with Mr. Gopwin of No 
. Trtson with Mr. LEVER. 
. WILson of Illinois with Mr. Jounson 


of Georgia. 


- GoopyKoontz with Mr. HARRISON. 
. PURNELL with Mr. MCCLINTIC. 
. FAIRFIELD with Mr. SCULLY. 


Mr. TıtsoNn with Mr. ASHBROOK. 
Mr. Kine with Mr. Nery. 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 


“ present.” 


The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. 
vote “ present.” 


Evans of Montana. 


rth Carolina. 
of Mississippi, 


Mr. Speaker, I want to vote 


Hall listening? 


No; I was outside, here. I want to 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify himself to 


vote. 


The result of the vote was announced 
The H 


The SPEAKER. 


the Clerk will report. 
Mr. GARD rose. 


„as above recorded. 


ouse decides not to adjourn. The 
question is upon agreeing to section 263 as a new section, which 
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The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Ohio rise? 

Mr. GARD. To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, the printed CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
shows on page 2902 that an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] was adopted. The record at the 
desk, so I am informed by those at the desk, shows that it was 
not adopted. My inquiry is whether it was or was not adopted? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair finds in the RECORD and is in- 
formed at the desk that it was adopted. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the 
new section. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 25, line 15, after the word “ process,” Insert a new section, 
section 263. as follows: 

“Sec. 264. Any State officer having power to make arrests for violat- 
ing the laws of the United States under section 1014 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States shalt have power to issue search warrants 
under the pow-r granted in title 11 ment oned herein.“ 

Mr. GARD: Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, if there are any amendments upon 
which no separate vote is asked, can not they be adopted? 

The SPEAKER. They have been adopted. 

Mr. SIMS. That is what I wanted to ask about. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Garp] de- 
mands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking the vote 
by yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. 
[After counting.] . Seventy-two gentlemen have arisen. The 
Chair thinks that that is a sufficient number. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the other side. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is a sufficient number. 
Does the gentleman demand the other side? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I ask for the other side. 

The SPEAKER. Those opposed to taking the vote by yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting.} On the other side there are 70. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. As many as favor striking out this amend- 
ment will, when their names are called, answer “aye”; those- 
opposed will answer “ no.” 

Mr. WALSH. No, Mr. Speaker, 
it out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The vote is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. Those who favor 
the amendment will, when their names are called, answer 
“yea”; those opposed will answer “nay.” The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 73, nays 286, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 69, as follows: 


the vote is not on striking 
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Graham, Pa. Lufkin Padgett Stedman 
Graham, III. Luhring rk Steele 
Green, Iowa McAndrews Parker Steenerson 
Greene, Mass. McArthur Parrish Stephens, Miss. 
Greene, Vt. McCulloch Pell Stevenson 
Griffin e Peters Stiness 
Hamill McFadden Phelan Strong, Pa. 
Haskell McGlennon Porter Sullivan 
Hays Pou Sumners, Tex. 
He! McKiniry Radcliffe Sweet 
Hickey McLane Rainey, II. T. Taylor, Tenn. 
Holland McLaughlin, Mich Rainey, J. W. Temple 
Huddleston McLaughlin, Nebr. Raker ‘Thompson, Ohio 
McPherson Ramsey Timberlake 

Hulin, MacCrate Ramseyer Tinkham 
Hull, Iowa MacGregor Randall, Wis. Treadway 

umphreys Madden yburn Upshaw 
Husted - 5 Magee Reayis Faile 

Maher Reber Vare 

Johnson, Miss. Major Reed. W. Va. Venable 
Johnson, S. Dak, Mansfield Rhodes Vestal 
Johnston, N. Y. Martin Ricketts Vinson 
Jones, Tex. Mead Riddick Voigt 
Juul Merritt Riordan Volstead 
Kearns Michener Robinson. N.C. Walsh 
Kennedy, Towa Minahan, N. J. obsion, Ky. Walters 
Kennedy, R. I. Monahan, Wis. Rodenberg Ward 
Kiess Mondell Rogers Wason 
Kineheloc Montague Romjue Watson, Pa. 
Kinkaid Moon Rose Watson, Va. 
Kitchin Mooney Rucker Weaver 
Kleezka Moore, Pa Sabath Wheeler 
Knutson Moore, Va Sanders, Ind. White, Me. 
Kraus Moores, Ind Sanders, La. Williams 
LaGuardia rin Sanders, N. Y. Wilson, III. 
Lampert Mudd Sanford Wilson, La. 
Langley Nelson, Mo. Sears Wilson, Pa. 
Lanham Newton, Minn Sherwood Wingo 
Lankford Newton, Mo. Siegel Winslow 
Larsen Nichols, Mich. Small Wood, Ind. 
Layton Solan Smith, III. Woods, Pa. 
Lazaro O'Connell Smith. Mich. Woodyard 
Lea, Calif, gden Smith. N. V. Young, N. Vak. 
Lehlbach Oliver Smithwick Young, Tex, 
Linthicum Olney Snell Zihiman 
Lonergan Osborne Snyder 
Longworth Overstreet Steagall 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 


Doughton 


Hardy, Tex. 


NOT VOTING—69. 


Andrews, Md. Freeman Kreider Rowe 
Ashbrook Fuller, III. Lee, Ga. Schall 
Barbour Godwin, N. C. Lesher Scully 
Benson Goodall Lever Shreve 
Britten Griese Little Sisson 
Browne Hamiiten McClintic Slemp 
Burroughs Harrison McKinley Stephens, Ohio 
Caldwell Haugen Mann Taylor, Ark. 
Clark, Fla. Hicks Mason Tavlor, Colo. 
Dale Hull, Tenn. Neely Tilson 
Dewalt Hutchinson Nicholls, S. C. ‘Towner 
Echols Ireland O'Connor Welty 
Edmonds Jefferis Paige Wise 

Evans, Mont. Jones, Pa. Platt Wright 
Fairfield Kahn Purnell Yates 

Ferris Kendall Ragsdale 

Focht Kettner Rouse 

Fordney King Rowan 


YEAS—73. 
Alexander French Kelly, Pa. Sims 
Andrews, Nebr. Good Luce Sinclair 
Barkiey Hadley MeKeown Sinnott 
Brumbaugh Hardy, Colo. Mapes Smith, Idaho 
Byrnes, S. C. Hastings Mays Strong. Kans. 
Carter Hawley Miller Summers, Wash. 
Christopherson Hayden Moore, Ohio omas 
Cole Hernandez Morgan Thompson, Okla. 
Cooper Hersey Mott Tillman 
Cramton Hersman Murphy Tincher 
Currie, Mich. Hill Nelson, Wis. Watkins 
Davis, Tenn, Hoch Oldfield ebb 
Dickinson, Iowa Houghton gu Webster 
Dominick Howard ndall, Calif. W. 
Dowell Jacoway Reed, N. V. Whaley 
Emerson James Rubey White, Kans. 
Evans, Nev. Johnson, Ky. Saunders, Va. 
Fess Johnson, Wash. Scott 
Fields Kelley, Mich. Sells 
NAYS—286. 
Ackerman Briggs Connally Eagle 
Almon Brinson Cople Elliott 
Anderson Brooks, III. Costello Ellsworth 
Anthony Brooks, Pa. ‘rago Elston 
Aswell Browning Crisp Esch 
Ayres Buchanan Crowther Evans. Nebr. 
Babka Burdick Cullen Fisher 
Bacharach Burke Curry, Calif, Fitzgerald 
aer Butler Dallinger Flood 
Bankhead Byrns, Tenn. Darrow Foster 
Bee Campbell, Kans. Davey Frear 
Campbell, Pa. Davis, Minn. Fuller, Mass. 
Bell Candler Dempsey Gallagher 
Benham Cannon ison Gallivan 
Black Cantrill Dent andy 
Blackmon * Caraway Dickinson, Mo. Ganly 
Bland, Ind. Carew Donovan Gard 
nd, Mo. Carss Dooling Garland 
Bland, Va Casey Doremus Garner 
Blanton Chindbiom Drane Garrett 
Boies Clark, Mo. Dunbar Glynn 
Classon Dunn Goldfogle 
Bowers Cleary Dupré Goodwin, Ark. 
Box Coady Dyer Goody kvontz 
Brand Collier Eugan Goul 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs? 

Until further notice: 

Mr. McKrxrey with Mr. FERBIS. 

Mr. Lirrre with Mr. DOUGHTON. 

Mr. Bannoun with Mr. Harpy of Texas. 

Mr. Rowe with Mr. O'CONNOR. 

Mr. Mxnkrrr with Mr. LESHER. 

Mr. Town with Mr. WISE. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio with Mr. Taytor of Colorado. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ nay.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. LITTLE. I was not. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. The next amendment on which a separate 
yote is requested is on the Gard amendment to strike out sec- 
tion 31. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Are we voting on these amendments ac- 
cording to their places in the bill or according to the order in 
which the requests were made? : 

The SPEAKER, According to the order in which the re- 
quests for separate votes were made. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 28, lines 15 to 24, strike out all of section 31. 


The question being taken, on n division (demanded by Mr. 
Warst) there were—ayes 114. noes 110. 
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1919. 


Mr. VOLSTEAD and Mr. FESS demanded the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 23 Md. Focht Ireland O'Connor 
Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. reei ie cones, ER crite 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 3 5 Fuller, Mass. Kettner Purnell 
Mr. NGS. ris * a 08e rooks, III. Garrett Ling ouse 
ig oe I rise for the purpose of asking what we eens iwis, N.C. Kreider ‘Hoon 
ng on. 5 Burronghs Good Lee, Ga Sanford 
The SPEAKER. The amendment was reported. It is to Caldwell | Goodan Lesher Schall 
strike out section 31. ark, Fla. ren ver scaly. 
The Clerk will call the roll, 1 Hamilton 1 5 85 
The question was taken; and there Wwere—yeas 218, nays 151, 2 Harr son Mann 5 AR. 
= n ” * 8 8 dmonds cks ason aylor, Ark, 
nnswered “ present“ 1, not voting 60, as follows: Erans: Mont. Hull. Tenn, Nereltt moe 
YEAS—218. Fairfield Hutchinson Neely Treadway 
Ackerman Dunn, Longworth Riordan So the amendment was agreed to. 
838 . Mond tows n The following additional pairs were announced: 
Anthony Eagle McArthur ogers Until further notice: 
swe. Aston Acuſe ose Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts with Mr. GARRETT. 
Babka Evans, Nebr. McGlennon Rowan $ 7 
Bacharach Fitzgerald McKiniry Rucker Mr. Sanrórd with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 
Bankhead Flapa MeKimey Rabati a On this vote: 
ec Mordney cLane Sanders, Ind, Mr. Doucuton (for) with Mr. Harpy of Texas (against). 
Berg . Ke r 8 The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Black Ganly MacCrate Siegel The SPEAKER. The next amendment upon which a sepa- 
3 G ae here in rate vote is demanded is the Steele amendment to section 39, 
Bland! Mo. Garner Magee Smith! N. x. which the Clerk will report. 
Bland, Va. ayan ; — 755 N The Clerk read as follows: 
ooher oldfogie aJar Snyder Page 33, line 6, after the word “liquors” insert the following: 
8 Pn Sam Pa aetna 8 „The words * beer,’ ‘ale,’ porter, or wine mentioned in section 1 St 
Browning . Greene, Mass Mead Steele this title shall not be construed as included in the word ‘liquor’ or the 
Buchanan Greene’ Vt Minahan, N. J. Stephens, Miss porase ‘ intoxicating liquor’ where they contain less than one-half of 
Burdick Griffin’ Monahan. Wis. Stephens. Ohio per cent of alcohol by volume; but none of the liquors mentioned in 
Burke Hamill Mondell Stevenson section 1 shall be sold for beverage ipa 8 50 under the names therein 
Butler Haskell Montague Stiness mentioned, and the burden of proof shall be upon the one selling such 
Byrnes, S. C. lays Moon Strong, Pa. beverage to show that the same contains less than one-half of 1 per cent 
Campbell, Pa. Heilin Mooney Sullivan of alcohol by volume. 
Cannon oer peed 4 Tanners, Tex, Mr. BLANTON. On that amendment I ask for the yeas and 
‘antr: oHan , 
Č Howard Morin Thompson, Ohio | an.. 3 
. Huddleston ndd Tinkham i The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks for the yeas 
Casey Hudspeth Nelson, Mo. Vare and nays. j 
Sur l. Holings a de erty eae The question of ordering the yeas and nays was taken, and 
Classon © Humphreys Nichols, Mich. Voigt 18 Members rose in the affirmative. ý . ' 
8 Husted Notu i wine The SPEAKER. Not a sufficient number, and the yeas and 
Colier Jeferis Oaden Wane” nays are refused. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
Connally J ohnaon, Mien. 8 uey, 1 Watkins P ais 
‘opley ohnston, N. X. verstree atson, Pa he question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
ostello genes, Tex Por ware 3 BLANTON) there were 179 ayes and 32 noes. 
7 7 n R. I. ean White, Me. Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of no quorum. 
Cullen neheloe eters 1 s The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
rl opi oe are Wilson. ms of no quorum, and the Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Davis, Minn. Knutson Pou Wilson, Pa Two hundred and twenty Members, a quorum, and the amend- 
8 2 . ew ment is agreed to. The next amendment on which a separate 
Dent TARRAA Rainey, J. W. Woods, Va vote is demanded is the Barkley amendment to section 26, which 
Dominick Larsen Ramsey Woodyard the Clerk will report. 
Donovan Lazaro Randall, Wis. Wright The Clerk read as follows: 
Dooling Lea, Calif, Rayburn Young, Tex. à r 
Doremus Lehibach Reavis Zihiman Page 25, line 11, after the word “ such," insert the following: 
Drane Linthicum Reber “ Unless it is being used for the unlawful sale of intoxicating liquor or.” 
Dunbar Lonergan Rhodes The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
NAYS—151, ment. 
Anderson Sai TER Š panies Baunders, Va, The question was being taken, when Mr. Igor demanded the 
Ayres ` ` Fisher Luce Sells yeas and nays. 
Baer Foster McCulloch Sims The question of ordering the yeas and nays was taken, and 
Barbour Frear McFadden Sinclair 49 Members arose. 
3 Bene: 8 8 The SPEAKER. Forty-nine Members, not a sufficient number. 
Blanton Goodwin, Ark. McLaughlin, Nebr. Smith, Mich, me Kon, a ask for the other side. 
oles Goodykoon apes ne e other side was taken; 176 Members arose, and 49 being 
ee ranam, I. A 5 a sufficient number the yeas and nays were ordered. 
Briggs Hadley i Anier ane Rommers, Wash, The question was taken ; and there were—yeas 208, nays 166; 
Brinson ardy, Colo. oore, 0 wee 5 . 
Brumbaugh Hastings Moore, Va Taylor, Colo. not voting 56, as follows: 
Byrne, Tenn. Haw n Morgan Taylor, Tenn. YEAS—208. 
“Campbell, Kans, a wle, 0 om 
Landler Hayden Murphy Thompson, Okla. ane Compe, San SOREN Hawley 
Caraway Hernandez Nelson, Wis. Tillman 1 Ca 3 AAN 
Carter Hersey Newton, Minn. ‘Timberlake Andrews, Nebr. 10 Ellsworth Hernandez 
Christopherson Hersman Oldfield Tincher Anthony 8 ang ans zeree 
Cole Hill Oliver Towner Ayres 8 an Neb Hone 
Cooper Hoch Osborne Upshaw Baer Chindblom ioe Hil 
Cramton Houghton Padgett Vaile Bankhead Christopherson Fes z Hoch 
Crowther Jacoway Parrish Venable Barbour Col — Fielt Hou ht 
Currie, Mich. James Quin Volstead Barkley Connall 2 Howe Pn 
Dallinger Johnson, Ky. Rainey, II. T. ason Berg $ y F ani Owes th 
Davey Johnson, S. Dak. Raker Watson, Va. Be Co 155 Foster 7 udspe 
Davis, Tenn. Johnson, Wash. Ramseyer ebb Black Coste 0 2 n 
Dickinson, Mo., Kearns ndal), Calif. Webster Bland, Ind CHAMI 8 games 
Dickinson, Iowa Kelley, Mich. Reed, N. Y. elling lanton sAm on Ak Johnson, Ky. 
Dowell Kelly, Pa. eed, W. Va. Whaley Boles sp lier, Mass. Johnson. S. Dak, 
Dyer Kendall Ricketts eeler Bowers 8 oh andy Jobnson, Wash, 
Elliott Kennedy, Iowa Riddick White, Kans. Box Currie, : Goodwin, ako See 
Ellsworth Kiess Robsion, Ky. in Brand ger 8 rns 
Emerson Kinkaid Romjue Wood, Ind, Briggs Darrow raham, I. Kelley, Mich, 
Esch Kraus Rubey Yates Brinson vey Green, Iowa elly, Pa. 
vans, Nev. Langley Sanders, La. Young, N. Dak. Brooks, I Davis, Minn. Greene, Vt. endall 
Ferris Lankford Sanders, N. Y. . — Dar eean Ha Colo Kennedy, Iowa 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1, Butler Dickinson, Mo, Hastings Kincheloe 
Byrns, Tenn. Dickinson, Iowa Haugen Kinkaid 


Dougbtor 
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Kitchin 
Knutson 
Kreider 


Luhring 
McCulloch 
McFadden 
McKenzie 
McKeown 
McKinle 


Murphy 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 


= er 


aean lin, Mich Randall € Calif, 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Randall, Wis, 


MacGregor 
Mapes 
Mays 
Michener 
Miller 
Mondell 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 
Mott 


Ackerman 
Almon 
Aswell 
Babka 
Same rach 


Blackmon 
Bland, Mo. 
Bland, Va, 
Booher 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Browning 
Bucbanan 
Burdick 
Burke 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carew 

Carss 


. Casey 
Clark, Mo. 
Classon 
Oleary 
Coady 
Collier 
Crago 
Cullen 
Curry, Calit, 
Denison 
‘Dent 
Dominick 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doremus 
Drane 
Dunbar 
Dunn 
Dupré 
Dyer 
Ea gun 
Elston 


Andrews, Md. 
Ashbrook 
Benham 
Benson 
Browne 
Caldwell 
Clark, Fla. 


Edmonds 
Evans, Mont. 


Robsion, Ky. 
Romjue 


Steenerson 
Strong, Kans, 
Pn. 


ng, 
Summers, Wash, 


Sumners, Tex, 
Sweet 
. Colo. 


Thompson, Okla, 


NAYS—166, 


Evans, Nev. Lougworth 
Fitzgerald Lufkin 
Flood McAndrews 
Gallagher McArthur 
Gallivan McDuffie 
Ganly MeGlennon 
Gard McKiniry, 
Garland McLane 
Garner McPherson 
Garrett MacCrate 
Glynn Madden 
Goldfegle gee 
Goodykoontz Maher 
Gould Major 
Graham, Pa Mansfield 
Griffin Martin 
Hamill Mead 
Haskell Merritt 
Hays Minahan, N. J, 
Heflin Monahan, Wis. 
Holland Montague 
Huddleston Moon 
‘Hulings Mooney 
Hull, lowa Moore, Pa. 
Humphreys Moore, Va. 
Husted Moores, Ind, 
Igoe Morin 
Jefferis Mudd 
Johnson, Miss. Nelson, Mo, 
Johnston, N. Y. Nichols, Mich. 
Juul Nolan 
Kahn O'Connell 
Kennedy, R. I, Ogden 
Bleczka Olney 
Kraus ‘Paige 
LaGuardia Parker 
Lampert Pell 
Lazaro Phelan 
Lea, Calif. Porter 
Lehlbach Pou 
Linthicum Radcliffe 
Lonergan Ragsdale 
NOT VOTING—5S6. 

Fairfield Ireland 
Focht Jones, Pa. 
Freeman Kettner 
Fuller, III King 

dwin, N. C. Leo, Ga. 
Goodall Lesher 
Greene, Mass Lever 
Griest MeClintie 
Hamilton Mann 
Hardy, Tex, Mason 
‘Herrison Seely 
Hicks ‘Nicholls, S. C. 
Hull, Tenn. O'Connor 
Hutchinson Platt 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 


On the vote: 


Tillman 
Timberlake 


Vinson 
Volstead 
Walters 
Webb 
Webster 
Welling 
Welty 
Whaley 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 


Young, N. Dak, 
Young, Tex. 


Rainey. J. W. 


Sanford 
Saunders, Va. 
Sears 
Sherwood 
Siegel 

Small 

Smith, N. Y. 
Smithwick 
Snyder 
Stephens, Miss, 
Stephens, Ohio 
Stevenson 
Stiness 
Sullivan 
Thompson, Ohio 
Tinkham 
Treadway 


Watkins 
Watson, Pa, 
Watson, Va. 
Weaver 
Wilson, III. 


Winslow 
Woods, Va, 
Zihiman 


Purnell 
use 


Wright 


Mr. DoveHton (for) with Mr. Harpy of Texas (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. BENHAM with Mr. EAGLE. 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. HARRISON. 
Mr. Scram with Mr, STEELE. 
Mr. Wason with Mr. WRIGHT. 
Mr, Speaker, I would like to vote “ no.” 


Mr. EAGLE. 
The SPEAKER. 


was called? 


Mr. EAGLE. No. 


The SPEAKER, 


the rule. 


Was the gentleman present when his name 


The gentleman dees net bring himself within | 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. The next amendment upon which a separate 
vote was demanded is the amendment in line 3 on page 2 of the 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 
the gentleman from Minnesota [ Mr. 


This is the amendment which 
Vorsteap] asked that there 


should be a separate yote upon. 


insert the word “ hereafter.” 


owner thereo: 
| fide guests when entertained by 
shall be upon 


the reading of the engrossed bill. 


| the Judicia 
f acting clause and 
| to the Constitution of the United States goes into 


Will the gentleman be more 
specific, as there are two amendments at that point. 
Mr. VOLSTEAD, It is the amendment after the word “ shall,” 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment by Mr, BENSON : Page 2, line 3, after the word “shall,” 


Mr. VOLSTEAD, There are two amendments meaning the 


same thing, and one of them ought to be stricken out. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 


Mr. GARD. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GARD. Is this just for the correction of the text, by 
striking out unnecessary words? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the amendment, 

The Clerk again reported the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The next amendment on which ‘a separate 
yote is demanded is to section 35, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. STEELE: Page 30, line 18, strike out the oer 
and the word “ 1 also lines 19 and 20, and insert the followin; 
“but such Jiquors must be used for the personal consumption of 
and his family residing in such dwelling, of his heen 

him therein; and the burden of proof 


the possessor to prove that such liquor was lawfully 
acquired and used.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr, Speaker, I demand the reading of the 


1 engrossed bill. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin demands 
Obviously that is impossible, 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, the engrossed bill not being here 
to be read at this time, it will not precinde the offering of a 
motion to recommit after it is read? 

The SPEAKER. The motion to recommit will be in order 
after the reading of the engrossed bill. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order now to 


| ask that the Clerk be authorized to renumber the sections? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 
Mr. VOLSTBAD. Then I ask unanimous consent that the 


| Clerk be authorized to renumber the sections. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 


imous consent that the Clerk be authorized to renumber the 
| sections, Is there objection? 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 


| lowing motion to recommit, which I desire to present at the 
| proper time, be printed in the Recorp at this point for the in- 
formation of Members. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 


mous consent that he may have printed in the Recorp at this 
| point a motion to recommit, which he intends to offer. 
4 objection? 


Is there 


There was no objection. 
The motion to recommit is as follows: 


Mr. Icor moves to recommit the bill II. R. 0810 to the one on 
with instructions to report the same back to the House 
forthwith with the ouou amendment: Strike out all hiter the en- 
en thereof the followi: 
“That whoever, on ok after the date when the euch amendment 
ect, shall knowingly 
transport within the United States, or import into 


manufacture, sell, or 


} e United States or export from the United States, any 1 pnd 
m or for beverage p 
i| pris: 


purposes shall be fined not more than $500 or im- 
oned not more than one year, or both, and for a second or subsequent 


|| offense shall be eeri not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
i than five years, or bot 


“Sec, 2. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants, 


| agents, and inspectors shall investigate and zones violations of ‘this 
| act to the United States attorney for the 


‘ict in which committed, 
who is hereby charged with the duty of prosecuting the offenders, sub- 
ject to the direction of the Attorney General, as in the case of other 

offenses against the laws of the United States: and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, assistants, agents, and inspectors may swear 
out warrants before the United States commissioners or other officers 
or courts authorized to issue the same for the apprehension of such 
offenders. Section 1014 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is 
hereby made. applicatie in the enforcement of this act. 

„ SEC. J. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Attorney 
General of the United States are hereby respectively authorized to 
spoom and employ such assistants, experts, clerks, and other em- 
sloyees as they may deem necessary for the enforcement of the provi- 
1 5 of this act, aud there is hrrehy authorized to be 3 such 
sums as may be required for the enforcement of this act. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. Doudkrox, for one week on account of sickness in 
fami 

0 ed Sears, for to-day on account of important business, 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MONDELL.- Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
: The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 8 o'clock and 

35 minutes p. m.) the e adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, July 22, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting copy of a communication from the Secretary,of Com- 
merce submitting a proposed paragraph of legislation for inclu- 
sion in the next appropriation bill to be considered by Congress 
(H. Doc. No. 154); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
letter calling the attention of the House of Representatives to 
House Document No. 88, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session (H. 
Doc. No. 155) ; to the Committee en Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana, from the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (8. 2 
to authorize Hiram I. Sage, a citizen of Baldwin County, Ala 
to construct and maintain a bridge across the Perdido River at 
or near Nunez Ferry, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 136), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WATSON of Virginia, from the Committee on the Terri- 
tories, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 546) to authorize 
the governor of the Territory of Hawaii to ratify the agreements 
of certain persons made with the commissioner of public lands 
of the Territery of Hawaii, and to issue land patents to those 
eligible under the terms of said agreements, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 138), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DOWELL, from the Committee on the Territories, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3654) to authorize the gov- 
ernor of the Territory of Hawaii to acquire privately owned 
lands and rights of way within the boundaries of the Hawaii 
National Park, reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 139), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5007), granting citizenship to cer- 
tain Indians, reported the same with amendments, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 140), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEENERSON, from the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6951) 
authorizing the return to the sender or the forwarding of un- 
deliverable second, third, and fourth class mail matter, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
142), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state ef the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Claims, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6377) for the relief of 
Faxon, Horton & Gallegher ; Long Bros. Grocery Co.; A. Rieger; 
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Rothenberg & Schloss; Riley, Wilson & Co.; and Van Noy News 
Co., reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 137), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois, from the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, to which was referred sundry bills of the House, reported 
in lieu thereof the bill (H. R. 7657) granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the “ivil 
War and to certain widows and dependent children of soldiers 
and sailors of said war, accompanied by a report (No. 141), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 7622) providing for coopera- 
tion between the United States and State Governments in the. 
acquirement of homes for soldiers, sailors, and marines, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7623) provid- 
ing for the protection of the national forests from the menace of 
ne, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7624) provid- 
ing for the sale and distribution of the surplus merchandise, 
commodities, and foodstuffs in the possession of the War Depart- 
ment, or such merchandise, commodities, and foodstuffs as may 
hereafter be declared surplus by the War Department; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 7625) for the protec- 
tion of timber on the publie lands from forest fires; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 7626) te amend the war-risk 
insurance act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 7627) to authorize and direct 
the erection at the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 
of a bronze tablet carrying the names of the graduates of the 
United States Naval Academy who were killed in battle or died 
of wounds received h. battle during the recent European war; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7628) to authorize and direct the erection 
at the United States Military Academy at West Point of a bronze 
tablet carrying the names of the graduates of the United States 
Military Academy who were killed in battle or who died of 
wounds received in battle during the recent European war; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 7629) to amend the penal laws 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7630) to punish thefts of moter 
be seats and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 7631) to amend the 
act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii, ap- 
proved April 30, 1900; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7632) to amend section 2 of an act entitled 
“An act to ratify, approve, and confirm sections 1, 2, and 3 of 
an act duly enacted by the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
relating to the board of harbor commissioners of the Territory, 
as herein amended, and amending the laws relating thereto”; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7633) to amend section 73 of an act entitled 
“An act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 80, 1900, as amended by an act approved April 
2, 1908, and as further amended by an act approved May 27, 
1910; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 7634) to encourage 
the development of the agricultural resources of the United 
States through Federal and State cooperation, giving preference 
in the matter of employment and establishment of rural homes 
to those who have served with the military and naval forces; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 7635) to authorize explera- 
tion for and disposition of oil and gas; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 7636) donating a captured 
German cannon or field gun and carriage to the city of Salem, 
State of Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7637) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Williford, State of Arkan- 
sas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7688) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Imboden, State of Arkan- 
sas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7639) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Walnut Ridge, State of 
Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on, Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7640) donating ẹ captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Black Rock, State of 
Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7641) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Pocahontas, State of 
Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7642) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Hardy, State of Arkan- 

Sus, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7643) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Evening Shade, State 
of Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7644) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Newark, State of 
Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7645) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Tuckerman, State of 
Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 7646) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Quitman, State of Arkan- 
sas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7647) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Calico Rock, State of 
Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 7648) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Mount View, State of 
Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. P 

Also, a bill (H R. 7649) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Hazen, State of Arkan- 
sas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7650) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Des Arc, State of Arkan- 
sas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7651) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Devall Bluff, State of 
Arkansas,-for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 7652) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Clarendon, State of 
Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7653) donating a captured German cannon 
or field gun and carriage to the city of Brinkley, State of 
Arkansas, for decorative and patriotic purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 7654) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to donate to the city of Fredonia, N. V., 
two German cannons or fieldpieces, with accompaniments ; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARLAND: A bill CH. R. 7655) granting pensions to 
soldiers confined in so-called Confederate prisons; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 7656) to repeal the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the President to provide hous- 
ing for war needs,” approved May 16, 1918, and to repeal all acts 
and parts of acts amendatory thereof, and to provide for the 
disposition of all property acquired under and by virtue of the 
same; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FULLER of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 7657) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of 
soldiers and sailors of said war; to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 7658) fixing a duty on crude 
barytes, barium sulphate, and barium compounds; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 7659) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to authorize the establishment of a bureau of 
war-risk insurance in the Treasury Department,” approved 
September 2, 1914; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HARDY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7660) to protect the 
coastwise trade of the United States, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LARSEN: A bill (H. R. 7700) making appropriation 
for combating and suppressing influenza and allied diseases in 
the United States of America and its possessions, and to con- 
duct investigation and experimental work in such territory with 
a view of discovering the cause of, a cure for, prevention of, 
and mode of transmission of such diseases; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 7701) to amend section 902 of 
the revenue act of 1918; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAER: A bill (H. R. 7702) to grant one year's extra 
pay to the members of the military and naval forces of the 
United States as partial compensation for their sacrifices and 
to assist them during the period of readjustment; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Resolution (H. Res. 186) requesting the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to make certain investigations 
regarding the present and future supply of tie timber; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution (H. Res. 187) requesting 
the Bureau of Chemistry to report to the House of Representa- 
tives certain information regarding the canned salmon con- 
demned by the War Department; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) directing 
the Railroad Administration to abrogate the rule against pre- 
paid tickets; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. ; 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial from the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii requesting the Congress of the United States 
to increase the compensation of the members of the Legislature 
of Hawaii; to the Committee on the Territories, 

By Mr. DENISON: Memorial from the Legislature of the State 
of Illinois favoring a later open season for shooting wild ducks 
and geese; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: Memorial from the Territory of 
Hawaii praying that Territorial lands be set aside as homes for 
people of Hawaiian blood; to the Committee on the Territories. 

Also, memorial from the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawaii asking Congress to increase the salaries of the Territorial 
judges; to the Committee on the Territories. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 7661) for the relief of 
Benjamin F. Dayton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7662) for the relief of Warren C. Isham; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7663) for the relief of George W. Bryant; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7664) granting an increase of pension to 
Michael Fogarty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7665) granting a pension to Rhoda A. 
Beatty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7666) granting a pension to Horatio N. 
Carlton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7667) granting a pension to Feronka 
Dotzenrot; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7668) granting a pension to John Harold 
Henry; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 7669) granting an increase of 
pension to Horace B. Scoville; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 7670) granting a pension 
to Henry Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 7671) granting a pension 
to Martha A. Bell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 7672) granting an increase of 
pension to Agnes M. Sims; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 7673) for the relief of the Mis- 
souri Pants Manufacturing Co.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 7674) for the relief of Charles 
T. Clayton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 7675) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Voneky ; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 
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Also, 2 bill (H. R. 7676) granting a pension to Mary Michel | moral and material assistance; to the Committee on Foreign 
and minor child, Helen Michel; to the Committee on Pensions. Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 7677) granting an increase of By Mr. DENISON: Petition of sundry citizens of Ullin and 
pension to Daniel Robb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | Evansville, III., regarding taxes on candy, ice cream, and soda- 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7678) granting a pension to John Yoder; | fountain foods and drinks; te the Committee on Ways and 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Means. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7679) granting an increase of pension to By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of El Paso Chamber of Com- 
Samuel Michael; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. merce indorsing National Association for the Protection of 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7680) granting an increase of pension to | American Rights in Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign 
Jessie Byerly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Affairs. P 
By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 7681) granting an increase of By Mr. JOHNSTON of New York: Petition of Federal Em- 
pension to John J. Riggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- ployees’ Union of New York, 5,000 strong, protesting against 
sions. x the Good amendment to the Nolan minimum wage bill; to the 
By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 7682) for the relief of | Committee on Labor. 
the heirs of Michael Carling, assignee of Joseph R. Shannon, de- By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Baltimore Chewing Gum 


ceased; to the Committee on War Claims. Co., of Baltimore, Md., for the repeal of the tax on candy, ete.; 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7683) granting a pension to John H. War- to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
ren; to the Committee on Pensions. Also, petition of Cephas M. Lewis & Sons of Baltimore, Md., 


By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 7684) granting a pen- protesting against the passage of Senate bill 2202 and Senate 
sion to James M. Robison; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- bin 2199; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
sions. merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7685) granting an inerease of pension to Also, petition of Citizens’ National Bank, the Thomas J. 
Constantine P. Berry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Kurdle Co., and the National Bank of Baltimore, all of Balti- 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 7686) for the relief of Eli Petty- | more, Md., opposing Senate bill 2202; to the Committee on 


john; to the Committee on Claims. Agriculture. 
By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 7687) granting a pension to Also, petition of Phil F. Wirlrot, Baltimore, Md., urging pas- 
John J. Tully; to the Committee on Pensions. sage of a bill providing bonus of one year’s pay for all service 


By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 7688) granting an increase | men; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
of pension to Samuel Holderman; to the Committee on Invalid Also, petition of Monumental Lodge No. 567, Brotherhood of 


Pensions. Railway Clerks, Baltimore, Md., urging exemption of 2} per 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7689) granting a pension to Lillian May cent beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Polish Alma Mater of 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7690) granting a pension to Susannah 
Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7691) granting 
n pension to George W. Peters and N. Ellen Peters; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7692) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Cravens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7698) for the 
relief of Benjamin S. Bailey; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7694) granting a pension to John H. Hay- 
man; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Algo, a bill (H. R. 7695) granting a pension to Marinda E. 


Chicago, III., and of the Polish Publishing Co., of Chicago, in 
opposition to Senate bill 2099; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Petition of sundry citizens of Hills- 
boro, Oreg., for the repeal of tax on soft drinks, ice cream, and 
sodas, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of Charles Preketes, C. E. 
Bird, and other citizens of Ann Harbor, Mich., urging repeal of 
tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream and soda fountain foods 
and drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Petition of the Tenth Ward 
Improvement Association of St. Louis, Mo., protesting against 
Hays: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. „ Volstend prohibition bill; to the Committee 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 7696) granting an 25 x 


a En By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Holy Name Society of our 
crease of pension to Eva Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid y aus 
re 5 | Lady of Good Counsel, of Brooklyn, N. Y., by William J. Kelly, 


By Ar. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7697) granting an opposing the Smith-Towner bill, or any similar bill; to the Com- 
increase of pension to Mortimer L. Woodward; to the Commit- | ™ittee on Education. 


tee on Invalid Pensions. Also, petition of Polish Publishing Co., of Chicago, III., against 
By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 7698) granting a pension to Senate bill 2099, relating to newspapers, magazines, etc., printed 
Mary A. Lavery ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. in a foreign language; to the Committee on Printing. 


Also, petition of C. D. Huyler, of New York, for the repeal of 
the tax on candy, sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream, etc. ; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: Petition of the Lithuanian 
Society, Draugyste R. K. Po G. Sv. Petro, of Kenosha, Wis.. re- 
questing the United States Government to recognize the complete 
independence of the Lithuanian Republic; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the common council of the city of Milwaukee, 
Wis., to amend the wireless ship act to include all seafaring ves- 
sels that carry passengers and crews above a certain limit; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition of A. W. Johnson, John J. Keane, and 96 other 
citizens of Janesville, Wis., for the repeal of tax on candy, ice 
cream, and soda-fountain foods and drinks; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Polish Alma Mater, of Chicago, 
III., and of the Polish Publishing Co., of Chicago, III., in opposi- 
tion to Senate bill 2099; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of League of Foreign-Born Citizens, urging pas- 
sage of Smith-Towner bill; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Communication from the Clinton, N. V., 
Grange, protesting against the enactment of the so-called Lane 
reclamation plan; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 7699) granting an increase 
of pension to John Coombs; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 154) 
to provide amnesty for Charles A. McAnally, private in the 
United States Army and a member of the United States En- 
gineers, restoring him to his pay and his position in the Army of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Adam Mickie- 
wicz Club, Polish Alma Mater, of the United States of North 
America, against Senate bill 2099, relating to newspapers, maga- 
zines, etc., printed in a foreign language; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Also, petition of National Council, World War Veterans, urg- 
ing payment of the balance of $120 bonus to each soldier, sailor, 
and marine; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANDLER: Petition of S. B. Street & Son and others 
and Johnston & Cains and others, of Columbus; J. A. Stovall 
and others, of Shannon; and F. W. Duckworth and others, of 
Booneville, all in the State of Mississippi, for repeal of luxury Also, petition of various merchants and business men of Utica, 
tax; to the Committee on Ways and Means, N. X., and vicinity, against the enactment of the so-called Kenyon- 

By Mr. CANNON: Petition of Lithuanian Alliance of America, [Kendrick license measures; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Lodge No. 29, and American citizens of Lithuanian descent, of By Mr. STINESS: Petition of Padraic Pearse Branch, Friends 
Westville, III., requesting the United States Government to | of Irish Freedom, of Woonsocket, R. I., requesting investigation 
recognize the present Lithuanian Government and to render it | of propaganda directed against American institutions to break 
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down American policies and to involve United States in purely 
European affairs; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of Quinsigamond Val Lodge, No. 
1, International Order of Good Templars, in respect of enforce- 
ment of eighteenth amendment to the United States Constitution, 
etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. YATES -Petition of Gottfried Tinzmann, Chicago, III., 
containing protest against ratification of the league of nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Social and Mutual Advancement Associa- 
tion of the Blind, urging the Congress and the President to 
make liberal appropriations for the American Printing House 
for the Blind; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, by Dr. Otto P. Geier, secretary, urging appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000 for investigation of causes of influenza; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of Mr. H. S. Jeffery, chairman advisory board 
Philadelphia and Camden Federations of Pennsylvania Systems 
Lines, Philadelphia, Pa., urging Congress to pass the Plum 
plan of ownership and operation of railroads; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petitions of L. W. Meckstroth, president Woodstock 
Typewriter Co., Chicago, III., and Mechanics Machine Co., 
Rockford, III., containing protests against House joint resolution 
121 concerning conference regarding relations between capital 
and labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petitions of H. C. Thom, W. C. Graham, and R. A. 
Stearns, all of Chicago, III., containing protests against the Ken- 
drick bill (S. 2199) and the Kenyon bill (S. 2202) concerning 
the packing industry; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of National Pickle Packers’ Association, Mr. F. 
A. Vickers, secretary, Chicago, III., urging retention of zone 
advances on advertising pages in periodicals; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Aiso, petition of the committee on legislation and facts of 
the Motion Picture Exhibitors of America (Inc.), by Louis F. 
Blumenthal, chairman, urging repeal of the admission of film 
rental and increased seat taxes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, July 22, 1919. = 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, we come before Thee this morning ever de- 
pendent upon Thy guidance and Thy blessing. In the midst of 
the world’s confusion, in the midst of the blood that runs high, 
in the midst of antagonisms of race and of peoples, we come to 
Thee. Thou art the God of order and of law. We pray that 
as Thou hast called us to this high and holy office we may fol- 
low the Divine commandments and work out the plans for the 
protection of the world in the interest of peace, and establish 
above all things a reign of righteousness among men. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 5726. An act to fix the compensation of certain em- 
ployees of the United States; 

HII. R. 6810. An act to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and to 
regulate the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high- 
proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to insure an 
ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in scientific re- 
search and in the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful 
industries; and 

H. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution to ratify and confirm from 
and including July 1, 1919, obligations incurred pursuant to the 
terms of certain appropriations for the fiscal year 1920. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair presents a petition 
from the Legisinture of the Territory of Hawaii, which will be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Pacific 
Islands and Porto Rico, 


The petition is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
A Honolulu, Hawaii, July 7, 1919. 

The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I have the honor to transmit herewith, at the request of the 
Tenth Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, senate concurrent reso- 
lution No. 32. 

Very truly, yours, C. J. MCCARTHY 
Governor of Hawaii. 
Concurrent resolution, 

Whereas a substantial increase in the 1 of the officers and 
employees of the Territory of Hawaii and its political subdivisions is 
warranted by the high cost of living which now exists and which will 
probably become much higher in the immediate future on account of 
the tremendous demand for foodstuffs, materials, and supplies of all 
descriptions ; and 

Whereas the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii for the year 1919, 
fully n the seriousness of the situation, has, by proper 

3 on, substantially increased the compensation of practically 

such officers and employees; and 

Whereas there are certain officers, namely, the members of the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii, and the governor, whose compensa- 
tion can only be fixed by the Congress of the United States, and who 
are entitled to have such compensation increased: Therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
(the House of Representatives concurring), at the Congress of the 
United States be, and it is hereby, respectfully requested to enact such 
1 tion as shall increase the compensation of the members of the 
legislature from the sum of $600 to the sum of $1,000 for each regular 
session thereof, and as shall increase the compensation from the sum 
of $200 to the sum of $500 for each special session of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii, and as shall increase the compensation of 
the governor of Hawaii from the sum of $7,000 per annum to the sum 
of $10,000 per annum: Be it further 
esolced, That the governor of the Territory of Hawaii be, and he 
is hereby, respectfully requested to transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President of the Senate and to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United States of America and to the 
8 of the Interior of the United States, and to the Delegate from 
wail. 
THE SENATE OF THE TERRITORY oF HAWAI, 
Honoluly, Hawaii, April 29, 1919. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was adopted by the 
Senate of the Territory of Hawaii on April 29, A. D. 1919. 
8 


Cuas. F. CHILLINGWORTH, 
President of the Senate. 
O. P. Soares, 


Clerk of the Senate. 
Tne HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
TERRITORY or HAWAI, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 30, 1919. 
We hereby certify that the foregoing resolution was ras in the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of Hawaii on April 30, A. D. 


II. L. HOLSTEIN, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
WARD WOODWARD, 
Clerk House of Representatives. 


Mr, CURTIS. I present a couple of telegrams protesting 
against the schedule of discounts issued by the Grain Corpora- 
tion. I ask that they be printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


BELLEVILLE, KANS., July 2/, 1919. 
Senator CHARLES CURTIS, Washington, D. C.: 

Schedule of discounts issued by United States Grain Corporation is a 
hardship on wheat growers of Kansas. We pray that you will give this 
matter your consideration and that you will make recommendations that 
may result in a revision of these exorbitant discounts and assist the 
poran of Kansas in securing a reasonable price for their low-grade 
wheat. 


R. B. D 
(And 100 others). 

; livTcHixsox, KANS. 
Senator CHARLES Curtis, Washington, D. C.: 

Farmers of Reno County in mass convention assembled protest vigor- 
ously against action of Grain Corporation on cumulative and excessive 
discounts on lower grades of wheat; also against action of Grain Corpo- 
ration in refusing licenses to rompenitive exporters. Grain Corporation's 
yield of Reno County wheat will not average over 10 bushels per acre 
and will not test over No. 3. 

SHERIDAN PLOUGHE, 
JOHN ROWLAND, 
J. W. HAMILTON, 
T. F. §MYTHE, 
PETER DECK, 
JOSEPH Mctivirn, 
Committee. 
R. A. Evw.nup, 
President, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I present a resolution of the El Paso Cham- 
ber of Commerce indorsing the National Association for the Pro- 
tection of American Rights in Mexico, which I ask to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Resolution indorsing National Association for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Rights in Mexico. 


Whereas for a period of sigut years there has been nothing but chaos 
in the Republic of Mexico, nothing but an elemental civilization ; 
during most of this period the only light that shone in the darkness 
was that which finshed from the cannon's mouth in the incendiary 
blaze of revolution and unrestricted banditry, which has had so 
disastrous an «fect upon the lives and property of foreigners in that 
country, especially Americans; and 

Whereas the people of Mexico themselves have been the chief sufferers 
from the chaotic conditiens which have seriously menaced the moral 
and economie fabric of the entire Republic and caused untold loss of 
life and property; and 

Whereas Americans and other foreigners have, in good faith, invested 
hundreds of millions in Mexico in the development of her resources, 
thereby adding to that nation’s assets what would otherwise have 
remained qa liability, and through the individual enterprise of Ameri- 
caos within her borders her financial, industrial, and commercial 
institutions have been established on a sound basis of credits and 
trade relations and employment afforded for thousands of her people; 

and 

Whereas the future economic and commercial development is largel 
dependent upon American capital and enterprise, neither of which 1 
be available unless the Mexican laws provide for, and the Mexican 
officials recognize, the rights of American citizens and actually afford 
adequate protection to their lives and property as well as other 
foreigners ; and 

Whereas certain sections of Mexico are infested with outlaws, revolu- 
tionists, and bandits, who spasmodically blow up trains and trackage, 
rob railroad cars, burn bridges, and convert themselyes into “ econ- 
signees of any foreign merchandise obtainable, and thereby paralyz- 
ing commercial intercourse, which is the life blood of national 
existence; and 

Whereas the Federal Government of Mexico pong unable. to maintain 
vigilance and guarantee any degree of safety tò shipments of mer- 
chandise of any character in these sections, comprising some of the 
richest territory of the North American Continent; and 

Whereas the Federal Government of Mexico being unable to afford pro- 
tection to the industrial and commercial institutions owned and 
operated by Americans, thereby failing to perform the functions for 
which such a government ordinarily exists; and 

Whereas through its President the Federal Government of Mexico has 
fostered, promoted, and caused to be enacted such anti-American 
legislation as contained in article 27 of Mexico's new constitution, 
which provides among other policies, radical in the extreme and as 
it is retroactive is confiscatory of the property rights of Americans, 
“among other things providing that ; 

„(a) No foreign corporation or individual can legally acquire or 
hold any mines, oil wells, land, or other real property in Mexico unless 
he renounces his pang 

“(b) The ownership to all minerals, solid, be ers or gaseous is de- 
clared to be vested in the nation, regardless of existing rights based 
upon the old constitution"; and 

Whereas the full textual contents of this constitution is significant of 
the Federal Government's anti-American policy being given expression 
through its President on many occasions; and > 

Whereas we know as a matter of fact that throughout all this period 
Americans have suffered gross injustices in Mexico, and no means have 
been tendered by the Federal Government of Mexico to prevent or 
suppress to any positive extent these crimes against our Peres 
although some individual officials have done all that they could con- 
sisten do under authority of their President to offer means of 
pfotection; and 

Whereas the American people of this great border district, extending 
2,000 miles in length, have for the past eight years been forced to 
witness crimes against American citizens on the American side of the 
border, committed by Mexicans of all factions, and they are now 
seeking some means whereby this maelstrom of elements may be 
cleared, not only for the sake of our own people, but as much for the 
masses of Mexico who are bleeding from this unabated revolutionary 
and banditry reign, in order that they might throw away their armor 
and take the plow and open the furrows and plant the seed; and 

Whereas the United States Government is spending over a million dollars 
a week to maintain an army on the Mexican border, intended for the 
purpose of protecting lives and property of Americans from raids 

y bandits, the necessity and wisdom of which is not questioned; and 

Whereas bad faith has been shown in many ways by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Mexico in matters . to rights of American citi- 
zens, and our noone having failed to coordinate their efforts to pre- 
vent repetition of these same acts against the rights of Americans 
along the border and in Mexico; and 

Whereas the inaccurate reports of conditions in Mexico have served to 
do injustice to the people of Mexico, who are working fearlessly for 
the readjustment of their country’s affairs, and there are many of 
these people in Mexico; and 

Whereas: the ill-informed people of the United States have given ex- 
pression to affairs of Mexico of which they know not, and have thereby 
caused undue agitation; and 

Whereas it is now possible, through the National Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico, to organize and assemble 
data in the form of sworn affidavits affecting foreign industries and 
enterprises in Mexico, and to investigate all:decrees, laws, and regu- 
lations and other general developments affecting American rights in 
Mexico; and 

Whereas through this medium the individual American citizen, as well 
as the large companies with holdings and interests in Mexico, ma 
expect to obtain relief from the present conditions by becoming afili- 
ated with this national association ; and 

Whereas this association proposes to and is actually combining the 
mass efforts and intelligent force of the American people for the pur- 
pose of bringing a concerted action to bear upon our Government in 
pressing the importance of this problem and the necessity for its 
solution in a manner 5 honor unto ourselyes and affording the 
relief for which every intelligent, unselfish, and patriotic citizen of 
Mexico is hoping for; and 

Whereas this condition of stability and responsibility can only be accom- 
plished by an unselfish desire to assist the people of Mexico to recog- 
nize their obligations toward American citizens; and 

Whercas our Government in the past has rendered unselfish service to 
small nations of people, torn by oppression and revolution ; and 

Whereas it is plain enough how our rights as a free people and our 
honor ns a sovercign Government and other Governments have been 


violated, notwithstanding the numerous pledges made that foreign 
rights in Mexico would be protected; and k 
Whereas a body of the most representatiye citizens of this country have 
instituted a plan to educate the general public of America as to the 
true conditions in Mexico, and is now combining the economic and 
3 forces of patriotism for the realization of this purpose: Be it 
erefore 


Resolved, That the El Paso Chamber of Commerce, representing over 
a thousand of the leading men in Ei Paso, through its board of directors, 
in meeting assembled, declares its approval of the principle, and does 
unqualifiedly indorse the program of the National Association for Pro- 
tection of American Rights in Mexico; and be it further 

Resolved, That without bitterness or hate toward the Mexican people, 
but with an unselfish desire to assist them to end the reign of terror 
that is undermining her national life, we urge upon our Government the 
necessity of some definite corrective action ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to each of our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in Washington, our State senators, the gov- 
ernor of Texas, the United States Chamber of Commerce, the Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, and the various chambers of commerce ie fo 
Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico, and that a copy of this resolution be 
placed upon the official records of the organizations named, requesting 
these organizations to pass resolutions of a similar nature. 

CHARLES N. BASSETT, President. 

W. S. Cnounix, First Vice President. 
Aro. B. Ryan, Second Vice President. 
E. W. Kayser, Treasurer. 

O. J. BIN Vvonb, Director. 

II. E. Cuntsrik. Director. 

G. A. Martin, Director. 

A. SCHWARTZ, Director. 

M. A. WARNER, Director. 

Jos. A. WRiGHT, Director. 

I hereby certify the above to be a true and correct copy of resolution 
as passed on the 2d day of July, 1919, by the board of directors of the 
El Paso Chamber of Commerce. 

EARL M. Rorerts, General Manager. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I present resolutions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which I desire to have printed in the RECORD 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce, 


There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1919. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Committee on Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: I beg leave to call to your attention the following preambles ana 
resolutions, which were considered and adopted at the recent session of 
the American Federation of Labor in Atlantic City, June 9-23, relating 
to an act approved March 4, 1915, known as the seamen's act: 


“Whereas the purpose of the seamen’s act, as stated by its promoters, 
was to equalize the wage cost of operating American and foreign 
vessels and to bring the American to sea; and 

”* Whereas the wages of foreign vessels leaving ports of the United States 
have since August 1, 1916, when the act became effective, followed 
the wages paid on American vessels from the same ports, like a cart 
following a horse to which it is hitched; and 

“Whereas the wages paid in English ports is the same as paid in the 
port of New York, and the wages paid at Scandinavian ports in the 
mien trade is within $3 of wages paid at the port of New York; 
an 

“ Whereas the wage paid from Italy has already risen to within $10 of 
that paid seamen in American ports; and 

“ Whereas the number of native Americans employed on American vessels 
sailing from the Pacific coast ports has risen from zero to about 
24 per cent of the whole crew, and on the Atlantic coast from less 
than 10 per cent to about 30 per cent, since the seamen’s act became 
operative: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That we denounce the bills introduced by Senator CALDER 
and Congressman GOULD to repeal the important clauses of the seamen’s 
act as hostile to the national interests of the United States, as hostile 
to the development of American sea power, and as serving the interests 
of European and Asiatic shipowners, who under this act are gradually 
being compelled to meet the American shipowner in a fair competition 
on the high seas; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That this resolution be submitted to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, to the Committee on Commerce of the 
Senate, to the 8 Board, the Department of Commerce, and, if nec- 
essary, to the President of the United States.“ 

Your committee recommends the adoption of the resolution. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

On behalf of the American Federation of Labor T urge you to oppose 
this bill, H. R. 491, and all other measures having for their purpose 
nullification of provisions of the seamen's act. 

Respectfully, yours, 
FRANK Morrison, 
Seeretary American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. FLETCHER presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pensacola, Fla., remonstrating against the passage of 
the so-called Harrison bill relating to naval stores, etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of Slovenic National Ben- 
efit Society No. 267, of Sublet, Wyo., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation prohibiting the admission to the mails 
of any matter printed in a foreign language, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Yazoo City, Miss., remonstrating against the proposed plan of 
the Secretary of the Interior to reclaim arid and swamp lands, 
ete., which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
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RELIEF AND PROMOTION OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS. 


Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2448) for the relief of certain officers 
of the United States Army, and for other purposes, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 98) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2575) for the relief of Furness, Withy & Co. (Ltd.); 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 2576) to require street railways carrying passengers 
in their cars within the District of Columbia to provide equal 
but separate accommodations for the white and colored races, 
and to prescribe punishments and penalties for violating its pro- 
visions; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 2577) granting a pension to Adelia Sullivan (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 2578) granting a pension to Rufus E. Bean (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 2579) granting an increase of pension to Jerome 
Schamp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 2580) granting an increase of pension to Esli A. 
Bowen (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

A bill (S. 2581) to fix the compensation of certain employees 
of the United States; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2582) to amend the act approved December 23, 1913, 
known as the Federal reserve act, as amended by the acts of 
August 4, 1914, August 15, 1914, March 3, 1915, September 7, 
1916, and June 21, 1917; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

A bill (S. 2583) granting an increase of pension to William A. 
Karnes ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2584) to regulate pawnbrokers and their business 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. ELKINS: 

A bill (S. 2585) granting an increase of pension to William 
K. Brown; 

A bill (S. 2586) granting a pension to John W. Gilpin; 

A bill (S. 2587) granting an increase of pension to George 
W. Swiger; 

A bill (S. 2588) granting an increase of pension to John P. 
Fetty ; and 

A bill (S. 2589) granting a pension to Annie Gilmore; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 2590) to incorporate a foreign finance corporation 
to provide means of acquiring and selling public and private 
foreign securities, extending credits against the same and as- 
sisting in the development of the foreign trade of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. : 

A bill (S. 2591) authorizing the sale of inherited and unparti- 
tioned allotments for townsite purposes in the Quapaw Agency, 
Okla.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (by request): 

A bill (S. 2592) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, consider, and determine the claims of certain 
Choctaw Indians not heretofore finally enrolled to whom privi- 
leges were guaranteed under the treaty of 1830; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 74) for the relief of the rela- 
tives of the officers and enlisted men of the Naval collier 
Cyclops; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 75) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to Belgium; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 


SUSAN F. BURDINE. 


Mr. CALDER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
130) which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 
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Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay from the miscellaneous items of the 
contingent fund of the Senate to Susan F. Burdine, widow of William 
T. Burdine, late a private of the Capitol police force, a sum equal 
to six months’ salary at the rate he wus receiving by law at the time 
of his death, said sum to be considered as including funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 


PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I give notice that following 
the address of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] on 
Thursday I wish to submit some remarks on the treaty of 
peace particularly with reference to the league of nations. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, much of the correspondence 
with me regarding the proposed league of nations is based upon 
the assumption that the adoption of the league will establish 
permanent peace in the world. On Tuesday the 29th after the 
remarks of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Gay] I give 
notice that I shall address the Senate upon that phase of the 
subject. 

ADDRESS OF DR. SOUTHARD (S. DOC. NO. 56). 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have here an address on the 
prevention, control, and cure of tuberculosis by Dr. Southard, 
of Fort Smith, Ark. It is a particularly able and valuable 
paper and I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed as 
a Senate document. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not catch the title of the address which 
the Senator from Arkansas desires printed as a document. 

Mr. OWEN. It is on the prevention and cure of tuberculosis, 
and has been prepared by Dr. Southard, of Fort Smith, Ark. It 
is very short and, I think, is of value. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Carper in the chair). 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CONFIRMATION OF THOMAS H. TULLEY. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, at the last executive session 
of the Senate the nomination of Thomas H. Tulley for collector 
of customs at Denver, Colo., was confirmed. The President 
was not notified of the confirmation because of the absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Pnirrsl, who consents to his confirmation 
as in executive session. Therefore, as in executive session, I 
usk unanimous consent that the President may be notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the President will be notified of the confirma- 
tion of Thomas H. Tulley. 


HOUSE BULLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


H. R. 5726. An act to fix the compensation of certain em- 
ployees of the United States was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 6810. An act to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and to 
regulate the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high- 
proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to insure 
an ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in scientific re- 
search, and in the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful 
industries, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution to ratify and confirm from 
and including July 1, 1919, obligations incurred pursuant to the 
terms of certain appropriations for the fiscal year 1920 was read 


tice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 


Is 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 
Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. : 
Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will yield to me, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The § will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ball Gore McCumber Robinson 
Bankhead Gronna McKellar 
Beckham Hale McLean Sherman 
Calder Harding McNary Simmons 
Capper Harris Moses Smith, Md. 
rson Harrison Mxers Smith, S. C. 
s Henderson Nelson Smoot 
Curtis itchcock New Stanley 
Dial ohnson, Calif. Newberry Sutherland 
Dillingham Johnson, S. Dak. Norris Swanson 
ones, N. Mex. Nugent 
s Kellogg Overman mell 
Kenyon Owen Underwood 
Keyes Page arren 
Fletcher King Phelan Watson 
France y Phip Williams 
Gay Knox Poindexter Wolcott 
Gerry ge Pomerene 


Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Arizona IMr. Saors] 
is detained from the Senate by illness. 

Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAABRERLAIN], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick], and the Senator 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. Wals] are necessarily detained from 
the Senate. 


Mr. KING. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Saar] and the 


Senator from Montann IMr. WatsH] are absent on official 
business. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators have an- 


swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The 
Senator from Oregon will proceed. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, conformable to the practice of 
the Senate, I announced on Friday of last week that, following 
the morning business, on this day I would discuss the league 
of nations. I trust I shall not be asked to yield while I occupy 
the floor, as I would not like to have the continuity of my 
speech broken; but at its conclusion, if I am able, I shall be 
happy to answer any questions asked me. f 

Mr. President, I have repressed whatever desire I may have 
had to discuss the treaty of peace until through conventional 
channels this important document reached the Senate Chamber. 

At this time I shall address myself to that all-absorbing por- 
tion of the terms of peace dealing with the character and defin- 
ing the functions of the league of nations. I indulge the hope 
that I approach a discussion of this important subject free from 
partisan bias. The issue created by the movement to combine 
nations to insure peace rises far above political platforms or 
party expediency. The subject, therefore, should receive that 
calm and just consideration made possible only when partisan- 
ship is adjourned. The quicker we forget our party affiliations 
the sooner will we be able to reach the proper solution of this 
tremendous problem. 

Mr. President, I am stoutly in favor of the principle embodied 
in any effort to insure the permanent peace of the world, and I 
am willing to accept the covenant of the league of nations con- 
tained in the peace treaty. The time is back of us for a dis- 
cussion of this subject in general statements of the sublimity of 
peace, or indulging with owlish wisdom the ominous predictions 
of a disgraced and destroyed Republic. The people of America 
desire to know what the covenant contains of substance, and 
will go there to obtain their understanding. 

I think it may be assumed that, aside from those who are 
opposed to this Nation becoming a member of any organization 
calculated to make wars more difficult of birth, the objectionable 
provisions are but few in number, though substantial and 
grievous to those who oppose the present covenant or who desire 
to effect material amendments. 

Of the objections of this character I take it that article 10 
is the most obnoxious and productive of the most controversy. 
The statement most generally made is that this article collides 
with our Constitution and runs across the path of our sacred 
traditions. This statement may well be challenged. Repeatedly 
the argument has been advanced that article 10 casts upon this 
Government an absolute obligation to go to war under any con- 
ditions, however bereft of justice. This indictment, in my 
opinion, is untenable. 

Properly to analyze this provision of the covenant a distinc- 
tion must be made between the first and second parts of the 
article defining our obligation in the event of the happening of 
the contingency for which it proposes to prescribe a rule of na- 
tional conduct. For obvious reasons I shall consider the di- 
visions of the subject in order of inversion. 

In case of any such aggression, or in case of any threat, or danger 
of such aggression, the council shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled. 

In this sentence no obligation, moral or legal, presses upon 
any country to adopt the method to repel aggression advised 
by the council. The adoption of the means is left to the elec- 
tion of the various nations, though in all human probability, if 
a situation would arise whereby concert of action was sought, 
the advice of the council as to the means would be followed if 
believed to be practicable and just. By the force of another 
article in the covenant the council, in arriving at a decision, 
will be governed by unanimous vote, the power of veto stand- 
ing between this country and an unwise remedy. That part of 
the article about which the controversy wages is as follows: 

The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve, as 
against external aggression, the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the league. 

Indisputably this provision casts upon this country and every 
other nation a member of the league a joint and several under- 
taking to go to war to protect an associate of the league from 
invasion through external force, but this obligation is in no 
proper sense a legal one, but purely a moral obligation, entirely 
dependent upon the condition that the cause of the war and the 
war itself is violative of the moral conscience of the American 


people. 
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Having stated my premises, I shall proceed briefly to assign 
the reasons for my deductions: 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
eur. (Art., II, sec. 2. 

This Constitution and. the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States shall be the supreme 
law of the land, (Art. VI.) 

. Thus it will appear that the architects of the Constitution 
were very generous in the quantity and the power conferred 
upon the Executive and the Senate in the matter of treaty 
making. However, the power is not unlimited, though con- 
ferred in general terms. Without doubt the two branches of 
the Government which have to do with the treaty making are 
not hedged about with restrictions like the law-making power 
which the Constitution carefully specifies may deal with cer- 
tain enumerated subjects. The text writers, discussing this 
subject and the decisions of the Supreme Court, declare that 
whatever the Constitution positively forbids may not be done 
by a treaty any more than by any different means. In the 
case of Geofry v. Riggs (133 U. S., p. 267), the Supreme Court, 
speaking through Chief Justice Field, said: 

The treaty power, as expressed in the Constitution, is in terms un- 
limited except by those restraints which are found in that instrument 
against the action of the Government or of its departments, and those 
arising from the nature of the Government itself and of that of the 
States. It would not be contended that it extends so far as to au- 
thorize what the Constitution forbids, or a change in the character of 
the Government, or in that of one of the States, or a cession of any 
portion of the territory of the latter, without its consent. 

When the court said that by treaty nothing could be done 
which is forbidden by the Constitution it gave implied expres- 
sion to the rule that which the Constitution directs shall be 
done in a particular way may not be done through the medium 
of a treaty in a manner other than the one prescribed in the 
Constitution, The treaty-making power can not legally usurp 
any prerogative of the legislative branch of the Government 
conferred by the fundamental law, consequently when the su- 
preme law of the land provides how and by what ageney war 
shall be declared, that agency then works in an exclusive field 
and its right to function in this particular field can not be 
abrogated, lessened, or enlarged by the treaty-making power. 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes. + 

rovide for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States. * è to declare war, * è © to raise and support armies, 
„ © * to provide and maintain a Navy, and make rules for the gov- 
ernment and regulation of the land and naval forces. (Art. I, sec. 8.) 

In no sense, therefore, can the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment, aided by the Senate, cast any legal obligation upon 
this or any future Congress to pass a declaration of war upon 
any nation, however unjustly offending. The wisdom of our 
forefathers was never employed to better advantage than when 
this limitation by intendment was placed upon the power vested 
with the treaty-making body. 

Viewing this subject as I do, it is not consistent with reason 
to argue that article 10 of the covenant lays a legal duty upon 
some future Congress to declare war against any nation that 
attempts by the use of force the invasion of the territory of 
a member of the league, nor the more unpleasant duty of 
requiring the Government to send our splendid soldiers to some 
foreign land to suppress “external aggression“ defined in the 
covenant. 

Over and above that, it must not be said that this interpreta- 
tion would mislead any other member of the league of nations 
to its injury or operate to our dishonor, for the very solid 
reason that international law recognizes the constitutional 
limitations under which a nation makes its treaty. It is legally 
obligatory upon the signatories to the covenant of the league 
to observe and to respect these limitations. They must con- 
sider and be guided by the limit of power placed in the hands 
of the treaty-making agency. In close analogy is this doc- 
trine to the one in the law of agency, that a principal is 
liable only for the acts of an agent within the real or apparent 
scope of his authority, and a person dealing with that instru- 
mentality must inform himself of the extent of the power con- 
ferred. Nations can not be heard to say that they relied upon 
the provision of a treaty when that provision is outside of 
the treaty-making sphere. 

In my opinion, the extent and nature of the obligation imposed 
by article 10 is not involved by any doubt as to its proper solu- 
tion. This Nation is under a moral bond to fulfill its obliga- 
tions and go to war, if need be, whensoever the fulfillment of 
the obligations is justified by the rules of morals. 

If I have in part developed the thought that the artzele 
places upon the American people a moral duty to assist an 
associate nation to repel external aggression only when the 
doing of the act of assistance comes within the rule of proper 
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moral conduct, then much of the force of the argument used 
against the article is destroyed. While no one can predict with 
any considerable accuracy what the future course of Congress 
would be in the event that one nation would wantonly strike 
at another nation by forcible invasion, yet without a league it 
may be said in safety that in order to repel the assault the 
sentiment of this country would supply the momentum to 
persuade Congress to declare war, that the peace of the earth 
might be maintained. We would not stand by supinely and 
again see the world drenched by human blood, in the absence 
of the moral obligation assumed, nor does the assumption that 
the undertaking imposes a duty prevent this Nation from being 
the sole judge in deciding whether the contingency comes within 
the scope of our moral pledge. 

_As a Nation we have never faltered in the practice of virtue 
in endeavoring to secure peace by conflict, and I make bold 
to hazard a prediction that if the world was again menaced 
by a cruel, relentless foe the conscience of the American 
people would be so aroused as to exert its supreme power 
through constitutional channels to extinguish the madness by 
a declaration of war, enforced by our soldiery and armaments. 

This moral force in the obligation imposed upon the nations 
of the world, in my opinion, will do much to chill the ambitious 
designs of nations that heretofore have been the cause of cruel 
wars, and for that reason I shall oppose by my vote any 
eradication of article 10 from the covenant. It is the pillar 
section of the association of nations contemplated under the 
league, and is the assurance of mutual support against any 
external aggression. It speaks the voice of freedom among the 
nations and guarantees to each its full share of sovereignty. 
It makes possible and encourages the reduction of armaments, 
as no nation will disarm unless assured that it will not be 
attacked by another nation. Nations which disarm or pro- 
gressively deprive themselves of the weapons to repel an 
assault must protect themselves either by erecting a super- 
state, with an international armed force to guard them, or by 
entering into a compact to come to each other’s aid when an 
outlaw nation threatens the use of force. This principle has 
been recognized by students of history from the time thought 
was first given to plans for the promotion of world peace. The 
late ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, discussing the preven- 
tion of war through arbitration treaties, in an address at 
Christiania, Norway, May 5, 1910, said: 

I believe that these treaties can cover almost all questions liable 
to arise between such nations, if they are drawn with the explicit 
agreement that each contracting rty will respect the other's terri- 
tory and its absolute — 2 within that territory and the 
equally licit agreement that (aside from very rare cases where 
the nation’s honor is 3 concerned) all other possible subjects 
of controversy will be submitted to arbitration. 

In a world league accompanied by an agreement for reduc- 
tion of armament the necessity of a covenant containing the 
moral virility of article 10 is manifest. 

Mr. President, a close dissection of the covenant justifies the 
statement that, in addition to supplying a great moral force 
augmented by actual force, if agreeable to the moral conscience 
of this Nation, article 10 defines a principle of conduct among 
the nations of the world that will be carried into execution by 
the other provisions of the covenant. It calls for no action 
until all other checks and remedies have failed to pacify a 
quarrelsome nation or in the event of extraordinary emergency, 
such as a sudden and unprovoked assault by an outlaw country. 

It is not my purpose to open the covenant and analyze each 
article; that has been done by others. I only desire to observe 
that in articles 11 to 17, inclusive, provisions are made for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes through arbitration, by media- 
tion, by the strength of universal boycott and economic pres- 
sure, and by covenants restraining war for a period of time. 

Article 10 is devoid of any substance justifying members 
of the league to summon their strength to prevent any nation 
from making a change in its form of government, nor does it, 
nor the force it commands, prevent a nation from separating 
into distinct political units through the process of revolution. 
The article has nothing to do with internal uprisings that find 
their source in the genial soil from which springs the desire for 
self-determination. 


Doubt has risen with regard to the understanding of certain 


contents of the covenant. From the opponents of the league 
comes a demand for amendments and reservations without 
proper regard for the results that will flow from such a course. 
An amendment would mean such a substantial change in some 
article of the covenant as to require the concurrence of the 
signatory nations thereto, and probably lead to delay and much 
controversy and possible rejection. Without doubt, by acquies- 
cence, followed by an acceptance of some benefit under the 
treaty by a nation, the covenant would be limited by the 


amendments, so far as this country is concerned. An amend- 
ment is a change in substance, and requires ratification by all 
the other nations. In the discussion of this matter the term 
“reservation” is used to perform the same office as an amend- 
ment. We are not interested in the expression employed to 
perform the operation, but instead the thing that is done. This 
treaty, carrying the luggage of amendments or reservations, 
must of necessity go back to the original signatories and be 
accepted by them before it would be a binding contract. 

Justice Brown, speaking for the Supreme Court in the Dia- 
mond Rings v. The United States (183 U. S., 167), says: 

Obviously the treaty must contain the whole contract between the 
parties, and thé power of the Senate is limited to a ratification of such 
terms as have already been agreed upon between the President, acting 
for the United States, and the commissioners of the other contracting 
po The Senate has no right to ratify the treaty and introduce new 
erms into it which shall be obligatory upon the other power, although 
it may refuse its ratification or make such ratification conditional upon 
the adoption of amendments to the treaty. 

However, the Senate could without postponing the day of the 
ratification of the treaty or requiring its resubmission to the 
other nations by a resolution place its interpretation as to the 
meaning of articles in the league susceptible to one or more 
meanings, For example, article 21, which reads: 

Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international 5 such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
tena like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance 

By many it is argued with much display of learning that the 
Monroe doctrine is in no sense a “ regional understanding,” and 
therefore it is not fully protected. Many others who have 
studied the covenant hold that this traditional policy is fully 
protected. Consequently without altering the terms of peace 
and with evident propriety the Senate could attach to the treaty 
a resolution stating its understanding of the article by again 
defining and declaring the doctrine of Monroe. Resolutions of 
this kind which in their purpose are not supposed to amend or 
alter, but only to interpret, the treaty do not operate to effect 
a change in the terms as to require ratification by other na- 
tions. If we should go further in this regard and attempt by 
an explanatory expression, whatever it may be called in name, 
to introduce a substantial change in an article, it would be in 
effect an amendment and would require resubmission to the 
other signatories. é 

To strike from the covenant article 10 would clearly be an 
amendment, such as to require ratification by the other parties 
to the treaty. To limit, alter, or modify the moral obligation 
would, in my opinion, operate as an amendment. We must not 
forget that if we attempt by general reservations or amend- 
ments to alter the splendid purposes of the covenant or weaken 
it so far as it affects our duties, it can not be expected that other 
nations will not follow our lead. Having demonstrated our al- 
truism and unselfishness in this war and our overpowering 
strength and sublime heroism, is it not rather beneath our ideals 
to ask special privileges when the peace of the world and the 
welfare and happiness of mankind is involved? 

That part of the covenant which refers to the exemption of 
domestic matters from consideration by the league says: 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them and is 
found by the council to arise out of a matter which by international 
law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the council 
ens W * and shall make no recommendation as to its settlement. 

Upon reading this provision of the covenant those opposed 
argue that the language does not place important matters of 
domestic concern, like immigration and tariff, out of the juris- 
diction of the council or of the assembly. They propose reserva- 
tions exempting the consideration of these matters from the 
league. ‘This action I think unnecessary, for the reason that the 
highest tribunal in our land has decided that by the rules of in- 
ternational law subjects of this kind are absolutely and ex- 
clusively within the jurisdiction of this country, inherent as a 
right of sovereignty and therefore impossible of alienation by 
treaty. 

Mr. Justice Gerry, speaking for the Supreme Court in the 
case of Nishimura Ekin v. The United States (142 U. S., 651), 
said: 

It is an accepted maxim of international law that sovereign 
nation bas the power as in t in sovereignty and essential to self- 
preservation to forbid the entrance of foreigners within its dominions 
or to admit them only in such cases and upon such conditions as it 
may see fit to prescribe. 

In the Chinese Exclusion case (130 U. S., 581) Chief Justice 
Field, of the Supreme Court, said: 

The power of government to exclude foreigners from the country 
whenever, in its Tia aparani the public interest requires such exclusion, 

repeated 


has been asserted instances and never denied by the 
executive or legislative departments, 


In the same case Chief Justice Field cites with approval a 
letter written by Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State under President 
Pierce, to our minister to Switzerland: 


Every society possesses the undoubted right to determine who shall 
compose its members and it is exercised by all nations, both in peace 
and in war. It may always be questioned whether a resort to this 
power is warranted by the circumstances or what t of the 
government is empowered to assert it, but there can no doubt but 
that it is possessed — at nations and that each may decide for itself 
when the occasion a demanding its exercise. 

This same doctrine was enunciated by Mr. Evarts, Secretary 
of State under President Hayes, and later by Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary of State under President Arthur, who write: 

This Government can not contest the right of foreign governments 
to exclude * * American citizens from their shores. 

Sharing the belief that our Supreme Court has correctly stated 
the rule of international law as applied to a nation’s internal 
affairs, I can find no serious complaint with a policy that shall 
annex a resolution to the treaty redefining an established doc- 
trine of the law of nations. This action of the Senate, in my 
opinion, would not be an amendment nor change of treaty in 
substance requiring ratification. While a work of super- 
erogation, if found comforting, it would have its own reward. 

A stronger reason interposes its unyielding force, and that 
is that questions of a domestic character will never arise to em- 
barrass this Nation for the reason that the other members of 
great white race, the dominant peoples of the league in the sense 
of civilization and power, are as jealous of their sovereign rights 
to adjust and decide all domestic questions as are we. 

In fine, we have been told that our sovereignty has been dan- 
gerously diminished, the Monroe doctrine endangered; that 
we have surrendered our control over certain vital domestic 
matters; that we could be plunged into war without a declara- 
tion of Congress. 

No one of these statements is believed by the advocates of the 
league to have « foundation in fact. Therefore, by the avenue 
of reservations in the form of interpretations, these questions 
could be placed beyond the pale of controversy. Action of this 
character would require no ratification by the other powers, as 
it would constitute only a restatement of that which already 
adheres in the covenant. . 

Mr, President, the world is so impoverished of substance and 
wasted of man power and economic force as to be incapable of 
a serious conflict of arms for decades beyond the life of any of 
the Members of this Senate who are to pass upon the terms of 
peace, and may we not with almost certain security of peace 
take time and give deliberations to necessary amendments and 
changes in the form and character of the constitution of the 
league? The constitution of the league is not the final and un- 
alterable judge of the world’s opinion; it is the present reposi- 
tory of a world desire to create a moral and economic force 
calculated to act as an insuperable barrier against future armed 
conflicts. The-constitution contains nothing of the finality of 
the historical laws of the Medes and the Persians. It is simply 
an instrument for the execution of some of the terms imposed 
by the treaty of peace—the establishment of a moral force to 
bring on this earth a permanent peace. Time opens the way 
and presents opportunity for all needed amendments. The 
present is crying for mankind to introduce some institution to 
lessen the probabilities of future wars. Let us not fail to 
accept the opportunity to unite with other enlightened peoples 
to bring into existence this ideal that has ever yearned in the 
human heart and in the bosom of the heroic dead who have 
yielded their lives to the demands of brutal wars. 

The constitution of the league should be the fundamental law 
of nations, similar in operation in a universal field to our own 
organic law. Necessarily such a document can only define gen- 
eral principles for the conduct of governments, leaving matters 
of procedure and administrative detail to rules to be promulgated 
by the council and general assembly. 

Within this league will ripen a new code of international law 
and justice that will guide the nations of the world by the path 
that leads to peaceful settlements of all international disputes 
that will avoid controversies which result in war. 

Mr. President, in a discussion of this great subject I have taken 
the position that all rational men hate war and love peace and 
would commit their lives to the perpetuation and establishment 
of any scheme in which they had utter confidence that would 
bring into existence universal peace and its sublime rewards, 
and therefore I have not attempted to paint the manifold bless- 
ings which will in my judgment come from a creation of this 
society of peace. But, on the contrary, I have been content to 
discuss some of the weaknesses and fallacies of the arguments 
of eee who honestly differ with the advocates of the league of 
nations. 

From this thought, born of the force that reflects the pains and 
burdens of a cruel war, will grow an international structure that 
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shall protect humanity from the savagery of conflict so long as 
mankind and his institutions endure. 

You say this is a hope founded on faith. Yes; so long as faith 
abides, the fruits of faith ripen and flourish. The peoples of the 
world are heartstricken with sorrow, and upon their energies rests 
the burden of a ponderous tax that will require many decades of 
patient toil to absorb. This occasion is too serious for anger and 
recrimination, too big for partisanship, too full of good for per- 
sonal consideration. Let this country be committed to a step 
in the direction of everlasting peace, and it is my sincere belief 
that the league of nations is the greatest step the world has ever 
taken toward peace; therefore I shall support the league, as it 
is the hope of the world. 

Mr. KNOX, Mr, President, I wish to inquire of the Senator 
from Oregon, who has just delivered to us a very thoughtful 
and excellent address, whether I am correct in understanding 
him that the proper way to write into, not the treaty, as I un- 
derstand him, but to write into the record a particular under- 
sanding would be by interpretations instead of by reserva- 

ons. 

Before the Senator commits himself unreservedly to that 
proposition, I want to call his attention to an opinion by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which I sent for some 10 
or 15 minutes ago, but which has just arrived, and therefore I 
can not call his attention to the specific language; but it is the 
case of the New York Indians against The United States, where 
the Supreme Court laid down the rule that you could not do that 
thing for the reason that explanatory interpretations were the 
mere ex parte expressions of one of the parties to the contract 
and had no effect at all upon the contract, and that the con- 
18351 would have to be construed according to its terms. [Read- 
ing: 

It appears by the records of the proceedings of the Senate that 
several amendments were there made to d treaty, including a new 
article ; that the ratification was made subject to a proviso, the text of 
which is stated in the opinion of the court; and that in the official 

ublication of the treaty, and in the President’s proclamation announc- 
g it, all the amendments except said proviso were published as part 
of the treaty, and it was certified that “the trea 


ty, as so amended, is 
word for word as follows,’ omitting the proviso. 


Held, that it is 
difficult to see how the proviso can be regarded as part of the treaty 


or as limiting at all the terms of the grant. 

I do not know whether the Senator is familiar with this case 
or not. It is reported in One hundred and seventieth United 
States. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have some familiarity with 
that decision. I have very carefully looked through the digest 
of the Supreme Court cases as to treaties with the Indians, 
and there are a number in point. That opinion absolutely sup- 
ports my contention. I think the Senator from Pennsylvania 
perhaps did not grasp my position. A proviso, an addition, an 
amendment, a reservation, or whatever it may be called, that 
enlarges the scope of a treaty or amends it in substance can 
not be made at all without resubmission to the parties; but 
an explanatory statement of anything already in a treaty is not 
an amendment or a reservation. That was the distinction I was 
trying to draw. As I say, Mr. President, I am one of those who 
contend that the Monroe doctrine is already preserved in the 
covenant, but I say it will be harmless to restate it; that it is 
already there, but it might find its reward in comforting some 
of the timid minds that oppose the covenant. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. President, the fore- 
most question in the minds of the American people to-day is, 
“What can we do, if anything, to prevent future wars?” The 
question is pertinent and is now up for decision. Have we 
reached the time in the history of the world when mankind 
shall be ruled by law and order or by the sword? 

The greatest question the Senate of the United States has 
been asked to consider since the formation of the Government 
itself is before us now, coupled with consideration of a treaty, 
the magnitude of which has never had an equal. They are pre- 
sented to us to adopt or reject. 

We are here to-day to study and discuss the plans worked 
out at the peace table at Versailles, unanimously presented to 
us by the representatives of the civilized nations of the world, 
who spent many months in its consideration. It is a question 
which will affect the welfare and happiness of more people in 
the United States in future years than any that has heretofore 
been considered. 

They have presented us with this wonderful document—this 
league of nations plan—as their conclusions. How strange it 
has been in our imagination and how intricate our conceptions 
of its provisions until we have received it. But it has come at 
last, and we find on careful study that its obligations and re- 
quirements are reasonably plain and clear. A 

President Wilson said in his speech when presenting it tò the 
commission constituted by the preliminary peace conference 
that the simplicity of the document “seems to be one of its 
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chief virtues.” He further said that it was a “definite guar- 
anty of peace. It is a definite guaranty by word against ag- 
gression. It is a definite guaranty against the things which 
have come near bringing the whole structure of civilization 
unto ruin.” : 

And so, my friends, we are to-day face to face with what we 
are asked to do, and upon each of us rests a solemn, sacred 
duty; and we will do our duty as we see it. 

The foundation idea of this league of nations, as I see it, is 
to force all treaties between nations out into the open so that 
the people of all nations may know what is going on between 
their government and other governments, and thereby give 
them an opportunity to have something to say in the settle- 
ment of any differences that may arise in the adjustment of 
the same, instead of having everything done by their rulers, 
which has caused most of the trouble in the world in past ages. 
This is a great step in the right direction and will no doubt 
make the people of all countries inclined to perform their 
obligations and agreements with other nations. If for any 
reason they do not live up to their promises, this league of na- 
tions, interwoven with the peace treaty, will surely encourage 
them to do so, because there will be force enough behind it to 
compel them if necessary. 

I think we all realize to a great extent that fear of the law— 
publicity and punishment—is among the most powerful in- 
ducements for men or nations to obey the laws of the land. 
The real object of this covenant is to encourage nations, and, 
if necessary, compel them, to live up to their treaties and pre- 
vent future wars. 

The entire. world has been shaken to its foundations in the 
past four years by the greatest war in the history of mankind. 
The lands of Europe have been bathed in blood. On battle 
fields and in the seas sleep millions of its victims. Destruc- 
tion and want cover Europe to-day, and famine and desolation 
reign everywhere. Fifty thousand of our boys are buried in 
that land and many thousands more lie under our own skies. 
A hundred billion dollars will be our price pay when we 
are through, and we had made only a beginning when victory 
was won. Our country knows practically nothing of the hor- 
rors of it all. Can you reason that we gained anything by 
helping to conquer a people who sought to enslave the world if 
we still permit old conditions to exist, and thereby make it 
peat’ that the same great sacrifice will have to be made 
again? 

Let me repeat what Maj. Louis W. Bicknell, of Webster, 
S. Dak., who has just returned from France, related to me this 
morning. 

He tells me that on a trip the first of this month through the 
sector in which the Canadian and English troops operated in 
the Battle of the Somme in 1916 he learned that the men engaged 
in cleaning up the ground still find hidden in the woods and 
marshes the bodies of men who fell more than two years ago. 
The country, he says, presents a spectacle which can not be 
described. Not a single building stands in the city of Lens, once 
a prosperous mining center of 30,000 people. Even the old 
graves of the dead were burst open by shells and bombs. The 
village of Vimy does not exist. In Arras not a house is un- 
touched. The cathedral is a wreck and ruin. The city of Albert 
is only a pile of rubbish. Going from Paris toward Arras the 
factories which once gave employment to the workers are all 
ruined. Conditions are thus briefly described by a reliable eye- 
witness. 

Germany thus violated with fiendish ruthlessness all the rules 
of war which she was pledged to respect. Ought not civilization 
to league the nations against the perpetration of such atrocities? 

The discussion of this proposed league of nations has been 
going on in this body and by the press and pulpit for months. 
Many misrepresentations have been made. The country has 
been bewildered and confused, and no wonder, because it has 
been attacked by its enemies everywhere. This body has been 
a sort of “resolution school,’ with resolutions introduced by 
the opponents of this measure, with the hope in their hearts, 
no doubt, that some of them might stumble on to a resting place 
and find some logical reason to present to the people why it 
should not be adopted. But I do not think anyone has been 
really deceived, except it be those whose prejudices make them 
willing to be deceived. 

I recognize that there are those among us who conscientiously 
hold to the view that the policy of our Government should still 
be that of noninterference with foreign affairs. Those who 
hold this view are not necessarily critics of this particular 
document, but are opposed to a league of any kind. The opinions 
of all such, conscientiously held, are entitled to the highest 
respect and consideration. 

Let me recall what must be evident to every observing Mem- 
ber of this body. that long before we had been asked to do any 
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particular thing the fight against this covenant commenced. It 
began before it was framed, before the delegates had taken 
their seats around the table at Versailles, and it has increased 
with increasing fury since it began. But I believe it has been 
generally recognized by the people at all times that in its early 
stages it was more a fight against President Wilson than against 
the league of nations itself. 

I desire especially to direct my remarks from the viewpoint 
of our moral and national duty, and would not forget our ob- 
ligation to provide material safeguards for our Nation. My 
Bible tells me that as we sow so shall we reap. I am just 
old fashioned enough to believe it. I believe that principle 
applies also to nations as well as individuals, And I do not 
believe that any government not based on morality and justice 
can long endure. Our Nation has been sowing for many years 
past. Now we are beginning to reap what we haye sown. Let 
us not think we can escape our responsibilities. Some day, 
some time, and in some way we have got to pay the price, and 
B think the day of settlement is nearer than we 
think. 

We are told by some Members of Congress, and the opponents 

of this document, that now the war is closed European troubles 
are no concern of ours; that we should stand out and not be- 
come mixed up in their affairs; that we are the greatest Nation 
on earth, amply able to take care of ourselves; that we do not 
need them, but that they need us. Aside from the fact that we 
are the greatest Nation on earth, I am not able to subscribe 
to any such doctrine. We are great, of course we are, and that 
we are strong no one denies. Even Germany admits that; but 
it is true that no nation or man has ever been or ever will be 
strong enough to stand alone. That is the reasoning of a selfish 
man or nation, and its acceptance would bring upon us the just 
condemnation of all liberty-loving people. It is exactly the 
same line of argument that has been used among the nations 
in ages past. It destroys the morals of a people and encourages 
wars such as we just passed through. It is the basis of that 
reprehensible sentiment now prevalent in Germany and which 
makes her an unrepentant nation to-day. 
We all know that we were drawn into this war by the attack 
of Germany upon our moral sentiment as well as the industries 
of our country through the treachery of foreign ambassadors, 
the destruction of our commerce, and the murder on the high 
seas of our women and children. And so, my friends, if we are 
opposed to an alliance with other great nations to prevent war— 
from the arguments referred to—if we have reached a time 
when we really believe that a war in Europe is no concern of 
ours, then we might as well at once prepare for another, for the 
actions logically to follow such a position will be the same ns 
have always been taken in olden times, and will of necessity 
encourage future wars, for our position will be exactly the 
same as have caused most of the wars for the past 2,000 years. 

History tells us that ancient empires swept away peoples 
with resistless force and little opposition. They also were 
strong, but they fell. So it has ever been and so it will continue 
to be if we follow the ancient policy of selfishness which is 
always the program of despotism. : 

Would any of you have us become a party to creating new 
States, new boundary lines, new small republics, as has been done 
in a number of instances, and then abandon the peoples and 
countries we have helped to make free? It does not seem pos- 
sible that the opponents of this league, who expressed them- 
selves on all occasions as favorable to the war to make the 
world a fit place in which to live, will not now be ready to 
help these people stand alone. Such arguments will not go far 
with the American people. This body must be consistent with 
its own principles and its own past, and I believe it will. 

We have now reached a period in the development of inven- 
tions when the greatest cities in America and their people can 
be destroyed and strangled by poisonous gases and high explo- 
sives dropped from the air, without a chance to protect them- 
selves. The ocean can be crossed in two days by squadrons 
of hydroplanes, which in the future will circle the earth and 
practically annihilate distance. The isolated position which 
nature gave to America can no longer be relied on to make us 
safe from attack by foreign foes. To sustain in any degree the 
argument that has been advanced about America standing 
alone, those who are interested are met by the credible infor- 
mation that even since the signing of the armistice the destruc- 
tive power of the aeroplane has increased manyfold and that 
greater destructive powers are being accomplished every day. 

The next war, should it come, will be fought almost entirely 
from the air and under the water. The old bravery of soldiers 
in open warfare will be no more. It will be so fierce, so destruc- 
tive, so terrible in its consequences that the power of good gov- 
ernment may cease to exist. We may help to destroy our own 
institutions, our own Government, and hate, power, brute force, 
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and anarchy may again rule the world. Then the destruction 
of the English-speaking race will be complete. It is time people 
became awakened to the situation as it exists to-day, and not 
allow themselves to be lulled to sleep in imaginary security. 

Surely it can not be that with such knowledge in our posses- 
sion we will not realize this great danger to our country, but 
stand here and oppose plans presented to us by the best intel- 
lects of the world as a remedy, or at least a partial remedy, 
after months of careful consideration and study, a plan to 
hold these awful consequences in check, and which if successful 
will end all this murderous warfare perhaps forever. 

It does not seem to me there should be a single man in this 
body, knowing these facts, knowing that under the terms of this 
covenant any signatory nation may withdraw from it in two 
years if it so desires, who will favor sitting back in his dignity 
and independence on the theory that it is no part of our busi- 
ness to mix up with European affairs. 

There may have been some, but very few wars have been 
fought that could not have been avoided by arbitration. And 
settlements of disputes which led to war had to be made after 
the war was over, just as is being done in this case. 

Mr. President, I have always been a firm believer that the 
things that would keep us out of war would be agreements 
similar to this proposed covenant. I was in favor of the plan 
inaugurated by Mr. Bryan a few years ago when Secretary of 
State. I was friendly to the score or more treaties ratified 
between our country and various other countries for the advance- 
ment of general peace. And I am in favor of this plan for the 
league of nations, composed by representatives of the leading 
nations of the world, and I would be favorable to and vote for 
any plan given us by all the leading statesmen of the world 
after six months of deliberation. 

We recognize that not everything in this document suits us. 
We would all probably make some changes if we could. I know 
that if I had the power the first thing I would do would be to 
eliminate Germany for the next 50 years or, at least, until she 
had shown some different feeling from what she has shown 
since the war closed. I would not permit her to be a partner in 
this league. She has covered the earth with blood, yet seems 
to have no sorrow for her crimes. She is not fit te become a 
member. Her word, her promises, her treaties, have all been 
false, and, if she were able, she would plunge the world into 
another war to-morrow if she believed she could emerge from 
it alive. I do not see how it would be possible for the civilized 
nations of the world to have any confidence in that people, 
either in the league or out of it. 

According to published reports, some of their leading papers 
are now printing articles stating that this treaty will not be 
respected by the German people; that it will be regarded there 
merely as a “scrap of paper”; but, thank God, there will be 
force behind it which will change it into a stern reality, which 
force is the only thing which Germany recognizes as worth 
consideration. 

There is another change in this plan which I would like to 
see made. I would like to have had an agreement to add to 
section 8, or to have had a new provision inserted, making it 
legally impossible for destructive inventions, such as deadly 
gases, high explosives, and destructive shells, to be ever again 
made for use in warfare. And that for the future all treach- 
erous, death-dealing, and destructive inventions should be en- 
tirely withheld, making the penalty so heavy upon the inventor, 
the manufacturer, or the seller, as to constitute a complete 
barrier to all future output of such deadly weapons, because 
if something of the kind is not done the danger to good govern- 
ment is increased manyfold. If you will study this question, 
I do not believe you can reach any other conclusion. I would 
go still further. I would destroy all the war material of the 
world more destructive than the ordinary Winchester or Spring- 
field rifle, because if we permit these inventions to continue 
and be used for war purposes the danger of world destruction 
through anarchy and lawlessness will be increased manyfold. 
But, Mr. President, these changes can not be made by us in 
good faith, because an amendment can not be made or anything 
eliminated without the necessity of ratification by other mem- 
bers of the league, which would complicate, delay, and entangle 
matters more than they are now. 

My friends, history will repeat itself if something is not done 
to stay the awful craze that is running wild over the world to- 
day. You may say you can not see how this can be possible. 
Neither could we understand a few months ago how war which 
has destroyed the lives of 20,000,000 people and impoverished 
hundreds of millions more could come upon us almost over 
night. Neither could a million mothers understand why their 
sons were snatched from them and hurled into the trenches of 
disease and death to keep the world safe from the horrors and 


brutalities of the Hun, the consequence of which is that 50,000 
of the flower of American youth sleep to-day in the blood- 
stained fields of Europe. 

Wars have cursed the world since the beginning of history; 
and largely, in my opinion, because of the selfishness and am- 
bitions of rulers and the ignorance of the people; and likewise 
for the further reason that the false idea has prevailed that 
war upon other countries was none of their business. Under 
the old order, with ideas then prevalent, it may be there could 
be no interference, and this false idea is just what I desire to 
help change by my vote. Fear of punishment is the one great 
influence, perhaps the greatest, operating to deter men and na- 
tions from unjust and criminal acts. I desire every civilized 
nation under the sun te be able to say to its neighbors that 
they shall not do an unjust act to a smaller nation. Under 
the former rule whenever a powerful nation subdued a smaller 
one it meant that the robber nation’s power for evil was in- 
creased. It is my wish that whenever any nation proposes to 
aggrandize itself at the expense of a weaker one, we may have 
a league which will call a halt and, if necessary, destroy 
the offending nation’s power for evil. That is what I want, 
and I especially want my vote on this league of nations te 
help put the shackles on Germany, Bulgaria, Turkey, and all 
the renegade despotisms of the Old World, and to have them 
brought to a realizing sense that it is their lot to wear them 
forever. 

Do any of you believe that if England, France, Italy, Japan, 
and the United States had had power to say to Germany in 
1914, with all the authority of a solemn league, You shall not 
invade Belgium, and you shall respect the rights of man,” that 
this war would have been begun? I do not, and I believe you 
are in agreement with me. But we did not have the right. 
England and France did not have the right. There was no 
league of nations, and that is the reason why the great World 
War was not prevented. What I wish now is that we may all 
have that right by international agreement with other civilized 
countries of the world, and see if by this means we may not 
prevent such catastrophes in the future. We owe it to our 


children to take the step. Let the allied nations disposed te 


justice decree that in the years to come no nation reveling in 
power shall usurp the rights of the weak. 

We boast to-day of our advancement in all the things which 
make the world better, our great schools of learning and our 
religious institutions, all of which are legitimate objects of 
national pride. If we acknowledge anything of worth in the 
conclusions of philosophy and religion, why question the ac- 
cepted fact that moral force exceeds the force of the brute? Is 
it true that our Nation in this twentieth century can not devise 
a plan to achieve justice without following the tactics of the 
Hun? Remember your obligations to generations unborn. If 
we fail the world here, I shall look upon it as the greatest 
national sin we have ever committed, and I shall likewise feel 
that we have been deliberately neglecting our material in- 
terests as well. 

Have you ever considered the position of danger we would 
be in if the great commercial nations enter into this league 
and we remain aloof? Our commerce extends to the limits of 
the entire globe, and we desire that our merchant marine shall 
penetrate to all ports of the world. Suppose we refuse to enter 
this league, which has for its object the protection of the world 
from the aggressions of predatory nations. Why would we not 
be regarded with enmity and suspicion? Our great commercial 
interests, rich lands, our favored geographical position, would 
soon place us in the position of standing alone, with the other 
civilized nations combined against us. The time might come 
when there would be a vast combination against us to refill 
their treasuries and discharge their debts. To my mind, such 
an opportunity should not be given under any pretext, and this 
should be given careful consideration in determining our course 
regarding this alliance. 

We have another reason for urging this compact. In the Far 
East at this time signs are increasing that Bolshevism with its 
reign of terror may yet without our help overrun Europe. The 
armies of France, England, and our allies are the only in- 
fluence now stemming the tide. We entered this war in good 
faith for the purpose of making the world safe, not for law- 
lessness, but for democracy with its law and order. Will they 
believe we were acting in good faith as we claim if we abandon 
them now when, with the possible exception of time when we 
were at their side on the decisive battle field, they are at the 
most critical time in their life’s history? And, Mr. President, 
if France is at a critical time from this cause, the crisis 18 also 
upon England and all the civilized countries, including our own, 


If France should be engulfed, the enlamity is not her owa alone. 


The danger of it hovers over us as well as them. 
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Paragraph 10 has been more largely commented upon and 
cited as a dangerous paragraph than anything else in the coye- 
nant. Let us see how it reads: 

ARTICLE 10, 


The members of the league undertake to re t and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integri y and existing politi- 
cal independence of all members of the league. In case of any such 


aggression, or in case of-any threat or danger of such serenon the 
4 55 shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 
ed. 


Mr. President, I am unable to see anything in this that is not 
perfectly plain and clear. Further, I am unable to see how it 
would be possible to have a covenant at all with any virtue or 
effect without the provisions which this paragraph embodies. 

Opponents of the league have commented on Washington’s 
views as expressed in his Farewell Address, advising against 
“entangling alliances” with foreign nations. This advice, Mr, 
President, was sound and wise for his time and the then exist- 
ing circumstances, but conditions change as time goes on. Men 
change to meet those conditions. That which was best and wise 
over a hundred years ago is not necessarily best for us to-day. 
We love our country, we cherish its history, but that should not 
prevent us from seeing new conditions and duties which have 
been forced upon us. The truly progressive man permits no 
cloud to obscure his vision and knows that part of the past 
which is worth preserving and perceives that which is obsolete. 
Europe is calling for our help, and in helping her we help our- 
selves, Is it possible that the bloodiest war the world has ever 
seen has taught us nothing? Will not our Nation profit by the 
experiences just passed through? The world looks to America 
to-day for our answer as they look to no other nation on the 
globe. Will we answer them “yes” or “no”? The only hope 
that I can see is in this league of nations, to direct the world 
into the ways of peace. Have you who oppose this measure a 
better plan? If so, what is it? What do you propose to do for 
the millions of innocent, law-abiding men, women, and children 
of Europe? What is your plan to relieve them from conditions 
worse than death? Can you be a good citizen of America and 
not be a good citizen of the world? 

So I say in conclusion we may say to the other nations of 
the earth, “ We do not wish to get mixed up with your affairs. 
Your wars are no concern of ours. You go your way and we 
will go ours.” But if we do, we will both inherit and deserve 
the hate of all the millions of honest, liberty-loving and God- 
fearing people of Europe, who look to America to save them and 
their countries from destruction. 

I am going to vote for this league of nations on account of 
the protection of my family in future years. And when I vote 
for the good of my family, as I see it, I vote for the good of 
your family and for the good of every family in our great country. 
I shall vote for it because every German sympathizer in the 
world wishes it to fail; because every Bolshevik, every “I. W. 
W.,” every man in the world who does not believe in law and 
order would vote against it, as they would vote against any- 
thing to compel them to obey the laws of God and man. Ger- 
many, Turkey, Bulgaria, and what is left of Austria-Hungary 
would like to see it fail. And I do not propose that my vote 
shall be registered with that group. 

None of us can see further than to-day. The future is sealed 
to our vision. The good that this league may do for our 
country we do not know. But those of us who favor it hope 
and believe it will be great. And, seeing that way and believ- 
ing that way, the finger of duty points only in one direction. 
And so in casting my vote on this proposed covenant of the 
world I shall east it with a consciousness of having discharged 
my duty. We are under obligations to every citizen of our land 

to bring this peace about at the earliest possible moment. We 

owe this to every man who went to the defense of our country. 

We owe it to every mother in this great land who gave her 

sons for freedom. We promise it to every soldier living and 

every soldier dead, and I am ready to vote to redeem my promise. 
PROPAGANDA ON PACKING INDUSTRY. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses] has given notice of a speech to be delivered 
at this time. I gave notice yesterday that I would try to 
nddress the Senate at some time when I could get the floor on 
the league of packers’ propaganda. I do not want to take the 
time of the Senator from New Hampshire, except to put in a 
telegram or two about the matter. I realize that any speech I 


have to make on the subject will have to be made between 
speeches on the league of nations. 

I said on yesterday that, in my judgment, the greatest propa- 
ganda that ever had been inaugurated in this country is now in 
full swing with reference to the bills which have been introduced 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] and by myself 
for some "egulations of the packers. Telegrams have poured in 


to Senators and Representatives in Congress by the hundreds, 
and letters likewise, from people who know nothing about these 
bills, having been stimulated to do it by the active agents of 
the packers all over the United States. They have reached the 
nne now, and telegrams and letters are pouring in from the 


I say that the packers have agents in their employ traveling 
around the United States interviewing retail merchants, telling 
them that these bills will destroy them, borrowing letterheads 
from certain merchants to send in letters to Members of Con- 
gress, stimulating commercial bodies and banks to believe that 
these bills will simply destroy the Nation. This hattle is going 
to become a battle to find out whether the packers with their 
combination and their monopoly are so strong that they can 
prevent practically the consideration of bills to regulate them. 

I have interviews here with a manager of the packers in a 
certain city, one in which he virtually states that i! is nonsense 
to believe that there can be any regulation of the packers; that 
they are just as large as the Government. They form the most 
powerful monopoly that we have ever had in this country. 

I am not claiming any perfection for these bills. I am not 
claiming that the packers should not be heard. There will be 
extensive hearings. The bills are in the committee now, and 
the hearings will not commence for a month. I am simply 
anxious that when Senators receive such telegrams and letters 
they may know that they are inspired by these gentlemen who 
are trying to get a monopoly upon everything the people of the 
country have to eat. 

I have trespassed enough upon the time of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, but I want to have this telegram read at the 
desk as illustrating the methods which are now in use, together 
with these two letters, one from New Mexico and the other 
from New Hampshire, illustrating other methods. As the de- 
bate on the league of nations proceeds, I shall try between 
Speeches, every once in a while, to get something into the 
Recorp on this matter, in the hope that it may get before the 
American people, so that they may know the kind of propa- 
ganda that is going on to influence legislation and the inspira- 
tion of that propaganda, because the question will eventually 
come to the Congress whether there is power enough in the 
people of the country, the everyday people, who find themselves 
faced with a monopoly that is attempting to control everything 
they eat, to control that monopoly, and the battle line will be 
Craen, and men will take their places on one side or the other 
of it. ' 

I ask that the telegram be read and that the two letters be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carrer in the chair). If 
there is no objection, the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


CUMBERLAND, MD., July 21, 1919. 
Senator W. 8. Kenyon 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Armour Co. representatives actively working this section among 
retail grocers influencing them write or telegraph Washington opposi- 
tion to Kenyon bill (S. 2202) in Senate, introduced Pe prevent monopoly 
food products by Big Five Packers. If you are flooded with protests 
in their behalf you will know what pressure is being brought to bear 
by Big Five Packers. Just advised using same methods through the 
South. No doubt all over the country many retail grocers may be in- 
fluenced. Communicate with you their’ behalf by smooth tongued 
trained representatives. One of Armour's representatives admitted all 
their salesmen were called into meeting. No doubt they will be in- 
structed along this line as well as other distributors. Food products 
are . feel pressure of control in canned goods. Rice, salmon 
and many other lines other than meats. Unless Kenyon bill is passed 
we believe it will practically be but one source of supply. Food com- 
modities competition is the life of trade and will be obliterated. We 
only ask to placed on a competitive basis and that special privi- 
7 oie enjoyed by the Big Five Packers in transportation be discon- 

nued, 

Tun KENNEWEG COMPANY 
Jons G. Lynn, President, 


There being no objection, the letters 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., July 16, 1919, 


WHOLESALE Grocers, 


were ordered to be 


Mr. ALFRED H. BECKMANN, 
Secretary, National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
No. 6 Harrison Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dran Sin: The Armour Packing Co. is asking the retailers in the 
city to let them have the use of their letterheads for the purpose of 
preparing letters to our Senators and Congressmen for the retailers’ 
signatures. ‘These letters are intended as an indorsement of the 
ackers privileges in use of refrigerator or peddler cars. We doubt 
f they will be able to obtain many indorsements as our retailers’ as- 
sociation is cautioning its members against signing the letters which 
the packers are preparing. At any rate, it will be advisable for the 
association to make the wholesalers in the country acquainted with 
above so they will put their customers on their guard. 
. Yours, very truly, 
CHARLES ILFELD COMPANY, 
Max Nanůbnaxs, President, 
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` KEENE, N. H., July 18, 1919. 
NATIONAL WHOLESALE GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION, f 
New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: We are inclosing with this letter a copy of letter which 
one of our banking friends received from one of the large packers in the 
West, and which is self-explanatory. 

You will note that the opposition which they are ing to create to 
the passage of the Kenyon bill is of a somewhat. subtle nature. We 
have been informed that one of the large packers intends to get petitions 
signed by a large number of retailers protesting against the passage of 
this bill. 

We thought you might be interested in having this information, show- 
ing that the packers are not asleep by any means, but that they ap 

ar to be anxious in a quiet way to create a public sentiment in their 

avor, = 1 z 
ours, tru 

. n THE HOLBROOK GROCERY Co., 

E. S. HOLBROOK, President. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., July 18, 1919. 


The NATIONAL WHOLESALE GROCERS” ASSOCIATION, 
New York City, N. F. 


GENTLEMEN: We are informed by one of our salesmen that in Harlan 
County, Ky. (a district in which the packers operate extensively), 
Armour & Co. are trying to get the merchants to sign some kind of 
blanks to put up a rebuttal by the packers in complaint lodged by the 
wholesale grocers before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

We do not know the exact nature of this document, but we are trying 
to get further details from our salesman. As soon as we can find out 
anything further we will let you know. 

We pr you this information thinking that it may be of some value 
to you. 

22 “Yours, very truly, ALTSHEIER & Co, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I simply wish to add that that 
is a sample of other telegrams which I am receiving. I desire 
further to say that the unanimity with which the minds of the 
people of the country have worked against this bill is perfectly 
marvelous. There are telegrams sent from Maine and from the 
State of Washington here to Congress on the same day and in 
the same language; and letters are written from various States 
on the same kind of paper, in the same typewriting, in the same 
language, and are sent on the same day. It is marvelous how 
the minds of the people have risen all over this country against 
this bill at one particular moment. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am receiving, and I pre- 
sume every other Senator is receiving, telegrams and letters from 
merchants and retailers all over theScountry similar to those 
which have been received by the Senator from Iowa and which 
he has read. The packers, through their own agents, are get- 
ting up these letters ‘and telegrams at their own expense and 
sending them here to Senators. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. MOSES obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggésted, the Secretary will call the roll. i 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Beckham Gerry McKellar Sheppard 
Calder Hale Moses Sherman 
Capper Harding New Shields 
Curtis Harris Newberry Smith, Må. 
ial Henderson Norris Stanley 
Dillingham Johnson, 8. Dak. Nugent Sutherland 
Edge Jones, N. Mex, Overman Swanson 
Elkins Kenyon age Trammell 
Fall King Phelan Walsh, Mont, 
France Lenroot Phipps Watson 
Gay 2 Ransdell Wolcott 


Mr. KING. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Ssmrry] is de- 
tained by illness. 

Mr. GERRY. ‘The senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
son], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrraran], and the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Kirsy] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK ], and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] 
ure necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is not a quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will call the names of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Harrison, Mr. HrrcuHcock, Mr. Saurx of 
South Carolina, Mr. Sacoor, Mr. STERLING, and Mr. THOMAS an- 
swered to their names when called. 

Mr. Jonson of California, Mr. McNary, Mr. Cuarams, Mr. 
Gronna, Mr. POINDEXTER, and Mr. Kretrnoce entered the Chamber 
and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present 
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TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the treaty of peace with Germany 
was signed at Versailles June 28, but discussion of its provisions, 
as conjectured or known, began even before any of its negotiators 
had set out for Paris. The final day of the second session of the 


Sixty-fifth Congress was marked by a speech from the senior Sen- 


ator from Missouri, who took then the strong position which he 


has since maintained toward the proposed league of nations; and 


from that day to this the currents of debate, here and elsewhere, 
have surged about this subject to the exclusion, almost com- 
plete, of any other of the stipulations which we are at length 
called to consider in their final form. 

It may be, Mr, President, that this would have fgllowed if 
the Senator from Missouri had not spoken as he did. It is 
probable that another voice, perhaps less robust, would have 
been raised to sound the alarm which the vigilant Senator 
then set up—and indeed, sir, it is almost certain that the very 
novelty of the proposal would, in any event, have made the 
proposed covenant the storm center of discussion which we 
now know it to be. Contributing to this result is the fact that 
the covenant of the league of nations was the first portion of 
the treaty to emerge into pitiless publicity from the diplomatic 
laboratory where the alchemists of modern world politics were 
engaged in arriving openly at open covenants in the white 
light which beat upon a conference table set in a locked and 
guarded room where wild men shrieked at the keyhole and 
stones were clattering upon the roof—as one of the conferees 
has described it; and the attention thus concentrated upon a 
single portion of the treaty—by no means the longest, the most 
complicated, or the most important as regards the main task 
of the conference—has never been even measurably interrupted. 
The published summary of the treaty as a whole failed to arouse 
or hold the public mind; and even when a full and well-au- 
thenticated text fell under the eye of some of us and finally into 
the hands of all—not as receivers of stolen goods probably ob- 
tained by bribery but as legitimately as any document wrongfully 
withheld could possibly come into the possession of its rightful 
custodians—evyen this failed to divert the ebb and flow of the 
tidal waves of criticism and defense which have poured across 
the weather-beaten topic of the league of nations. 

The stream of comment has continued to flow in its chosen 
channel, Mr. President, with but a single ripple—even since 
the President brought back belatedly and laid before us the 
instrument he had negotiated, together with his report upon 
it. Except for the singling out of the sinister and shocking 
scandal of Shantung by the junior Senator from Nebraska and 
the clarion blast with which he startled the ears of all Christian 
citizens, the treaty itself has been only negligibly touched upon 
by any Senator; and the country has little reason to think that 
We are here to pass senatorial judgment upon anything of con- 
sequence apart from the league of nations. 

This is not altogether surprising, Mr. President. The key- 
note of this debate was not struck in the widely advertised 
speech of the Senator from Virginia; it was sounded by the 
President himself four days before the gallant Virginia ad- 
miral sailed into the course and hoisted and lowered his flag 
within the period of a single and none too prolonged session of 
the Senate. 

The President’s address to us, on the 10th of July, like all 
of the addresses he has anywhere made upon the subject of the 
treaty, was devoted, in space and emphasis, most largely to 
the league of nations. Only 14 lines of its printed text were 
devoted to the treaty itself, and his comment upon it was 
equally vague and apologetic. In consequence, and in line with 
the trend of debate during the President's absence, the remarks 
made here during the past two weeks have not departed from 
the beaten path, except, as I have already pointed out, for the 
discussion aroused by the Senator from Nebraska, and we 
have continued to content ourselves with criticism and explana- 
tion of the league of nations. ° 

It is therefore pardonable, Mr. President, if I approach another 
phase of the general topic, contenting myself for the moment 
with saying only that I am in full accord with the views which 
the opponents of the league of nations have expressed, that to my 
mind the proposed covenant presents features which endanger 
our rights of sovereignty, which shackle our freedom of judg- 
ment and action, and which bind us to perpetual observance of 
stipulations, uncertain and unknown, to be laid upon us by a 
foreign concert acting under the most sinister of all the powers 
ever exercised by the old order of diplomacy, which we have 
been told had passed away—the reservation of the unrestricted 
right to act which the members of the league take to themselves 
under the provisions of article 15. 
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Bad, Mr. President, as the covenant of the league of nations 
is, It Is by no means the worst feature of the pact which is 
before us; and if there are those among us who still persist that 
the voice of the fathers is more articulate and alluring than the 
call of those voices which we are told infest the air, if there are 
those who continue to think that Washington’s Farewell Address 
is a nobler document than any recently produced at Versailles, 
I counsel these to turn their attention to the body of the treaty 
itself, and to learn from its many and complicated stipulations 
the full extent of the duties it seeks to lay upon us, the diffi- 
culties it will try to make us solve, and the inextricable thicket 
of complications into which it will thrust us. 

Aftor all, Mr. President, it is the entire treaty which we must 
consider, and it is the entire treaty which we will find worthy 
of a far closer scrutiny than any of us yet have given to it. In 
the form in which it has come to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations the English text comprises 267 printed pages of census 
size, of which nearly 6 are devoted to a preamble, a recital of 
the powers signatory, and a list of their plenipotentiaries—this 
last beginning with our own chief negotiator, “acting in his 
own name and by his own proper authority,” and ending with 
the German “Dr, Bell, Minister of the Empire,” who, in the 
absence of further distinguishing title or prognomen, may have 
sought thus to prepare an alibi against the possible anger of 
his constituents. Its more than 80,000 words are divided into 
15 parts, which contain 49 sections, 26 chapters, 15 annexes, 4 
maps, 3 tables, and 440 articles. 

In it are considerations of many things—of “shoes and ships 
and sealing wax, of cabbages and kings.” The wide world has 
been combed to find objects of reparation with which to carry 
out the doctrine of no annexations and no indemnities, and 
neither schoolhouses in China, nor villas in Egypt, nor manu- 
scripts from Medina, nor skulls from East Africa have been 
overlooked. In short, Mr. President, the most ardent of special 
agents of our own Treasury, seeking for additional items of 
taxation from a rich Republic, could not haye been more dili- 
gent than the peace commissioners at Paris in digging out re- 
mote and ofttimes unrelated properties, rights, and privileges 
with which to swell the treasure chest of booty. 

In the treaty, described in words and laid down upon its ac- 
companying maps, are new boundaries for Germany, for France, 
for Belgium, for Luxemburg, for Switzerland, for Denmark, and 
for East Prussia—to name the nations which were before the 
war; and for Poland and Czechosloyakia—to name those which 
the treaty will contribute to set up. It creates a new free city; 
it optimistically looks forward to new Russian States; it roams 
the plains, sails the seas, delves into the earth, and soars into 
the sky; it opens prisons and it guards graves; submarine 
cables and wireless telegraphic plants are subject to its terms; 
dyestuffs and drugs, coal and chemicals, Huns, horses, and 
huntsmen alike come within its purview; books, boundaries, 
and bullets; contracts, cattle, cotton, and claims; deeds, debts, 
and duties; finance, fire insurance, and fortifications; guns, 
goats, guaranties, and governments; missions, mines, and 
mixed commissions; navies, negotiable instruments, and natural 
products; ports, prizes, and penalties; railroads, recruiting, and 
rivers; sheep, submarines, stock exchanges, and social insur- 
ance; tunnels, tonnage, and trials; vessels, victuals, and the 
Vistula; warships, waterways, woman suffrage, and Wilhelm 
II— in short, Mr. President, the alphabet and alliteration alike 
are agonized in an attempt to deal adequately with merely a 
topical index to this instrument which we are asked to ratify 
in haste lest we break the heart of the world. 

The main task of the treaty is to impose the terms of peace on 
Germany—and this it does rigorously. From Germany is de- 
manded the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine; of German-Poland; 
of her rights in Moresnet; of her title over the Kreise of Eupen 
and of Malmedy; of all her overseas possessions and concession- 
ary rights; of all her suzerain or supervisory privileges in Lux- 
emburg; of her administrative authority in, and probably the 
ultimate surrender of, the Saar Basin; the exploitation privi- 
legés of the ports of Strasburg and of Kehl; of all rights and 
titles to a considerable portion of Silesian territory; the sur- 
render of sovereign rights in East Prussia; of complete right 
and title to the territory of Memel, the city of Danzig and terri- 
tory adjacent thereto; the absolute surrender of rule in North- 
ern Schleswig, and further surrender of titular grasp upon the 
rest of the ancient duchy, unless its inhabitants shall determine 
to continue under German authority; the destruction of all mili- 
tary works upon the islands of Heligoland and Dune, the com- 
plete renunciation of concessionary rights and titles in all over- 
seas possessions; renunciation of all rights in conventions and 
agreements relating to equatorial Africa; the relinquishment of 
all claims for indemnity under the Boxer treaty ; the relinquish- 
ment of real and personal property, arms and munitions, vessels 


and wharves, in Chinese territory; the return of astronomical 
instruments taken from China nearly 20 years ago; the abroga- 
tion of leases for German concessions in various Chinese cities; 
the waiving of all claims against China and other powers for 
the internment of German nationals; the relinquishment of all 
privileges under international arrangements regarding Liberia; 
the surrender of all rights, titles, and privileges procured in 
Morocco, together with all property and possessions in the 
Sherifian Empire; the transfer of German shares in the Moroc- 
can State Bank; the recognition of the English protectorate iu 
Egypt; the abrogation of all German privileges in that coun- 
try and the surrender of all German property there; the relin- 
quishment, in favor of Japan, of all German rights, titles, and 
privileges in Shantung; the reduction of military, naval, and air 
forces to a mere skeleton, with severe restrictions regarding the 
period of enlistment and service, the training of men, the manu- 
facture or store of guns and munitions; the restriction of the 
means of military education; the surrender of the right of mili- 
tary, naval, or air missions to leave Germany; the destruction 
of all fortified works in a wide area to the east of the Rhine; 
the surrender of warships, auxiliaries, submarines, docks, and 
aircraft; the breaking up of warships now under construction, 
together with all their machinery and equipment; a restriction 
upon the quantity of naval arms, munitions, and raw materials, 
and its storing in designated places; the surrender of hydro- 
graphic information concerning the channels and waters be- 
tween the Baltic and North Sea, and a renunciation of rights 
to install guns on maritime routes between these waters; limi 
tation upon the use of high-power wireless; absolute restriction 
upon the employment of military and nayal air forces, and pro- 
scription against the keeping of any military dirigible, together 
with the surrender of all military and naval aeronautic mate- 
rial, except a few machines to be used exclusively in the search 
for submarine mines, 

In addition to the geographic, military, and naval renuncia- 
tions which Germany is called upon to make, she also accepts, 
at the affirmation of the Allies, responsibility for loss and damage 
incurred during the war and undertakes the restoration of Bel- 
gium with a reimbursement of all sums which Belgium has 
borrowed from allied governments, each of such payments to 
be made in the form og bonds; she agrees to pay, in the near 
future, the equivalent of 20,000,000,000 gold marks, and as further 
guaranty for the carrying out of the reparation exacted agrees 
to a direct application of her economic resources; and to assure 
these reparations, under the specifications which the treaty lays 
down, she undertakes to enact and enforce any legislation, orders, 
or decrees which may be necessary. 

Under the heading of compensation which may be exacted 
from the vanquished foe is included damage to persons and sur- 
viving dependents arising through personal injury, or to civilian 
victims through acts of cruelty, violence, or maltreatment to 
allied civilians, either in German territory or in that occupied 
by German forces, reparation for all injury and compensation 
in the nature of pensions. 

And among the items of reparation which may be exacted is 
the reimbursement of all costs which may accrue from pen- 
sions or compensation systems established by the successful 
belligerents. 

Germany is forced to recognize the right for replacement, ton 
for ton and class for class, of all merchant vessels lost or 
damaged by reason of the war, to make atonement by absolute 
cession of its property in German merchant ships yet afloat, 
and to build, as soon as may be, new tonnage in an amount 
which shall be specified. In this connection Germany waives 
all claims of any description in respect to detention, employ- 
ment, loss, or damage to any German ships, except as provided 
by the armistice; and equally waives all claim to vessels or 
cargoes sunk in nayal action and subsequently salved. 

Reiterating her obligation to devote her economical resources 
to the physical restoration of the areas invaded by German 
forces, Germany is further required, to the extent which the 
devastated powers may determine, to make restoration, or 
restitution, for animals, machinery, tools, building material, 
furniture, heating apparatus, and the like; and also to deliver 
horses, cattle, sheep, and goats to France, and to Belgium, in 
a number which the treaty fixes definitely. Furthermore, Ger- 
many will be compelled to deliver to France 7,000,000 tons 
of coal per year for 10 years, to Belgium 8,000,000 tons of 
coal per year for an equal period, and a varying quantity of 
coal to Italy up to the year 1929—and the treaty fixes the price 
to be paid for the same. Benzol, coal tar, sulphate of am- 
monia, and other products of distillation in fixed quantities 
must also be delivered and paid for under the terms which the 
treaty sets forth; dyestuffs and chemical drugs are subject to 
the same provisions; and no less than 13 submarine cables 
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pass from the possession of the German Government and her 
nationals to the principal allied and associated powers. I have 
already spoken of the skull of the Sultan Mkwawa, which is to 
be handed over to King George of England; and in addition 
are the French flags and political papers taken from France in 
the war of 1870; the books, maps, and manuscripts from the 
University of Louvain; paintings from Ghent; and the copy 
of the Koran taken from Medina, which must now be placed 
in the keeping of that newest of potentates in a world made 
safe for democracy—his Majesty, the King of the Hedjaz. 
Besides this, Germany is obligated to pay the total cost of all 
armies in occupied German territory from the date of the 
armistice, including the general cost of all administrative and 
technical services connected therewith, and for the carrying 
out of all these reparations a carefully thought-out list of 
priority is made in the treaty. 

There are many other items of reparation which the treaty 
contains, including the sum which the Reichsbank was to re- 
ceive in behalf of the Ottoman public debt, the sums in gold 
transferred to the German Government as security for or in 
connection with loans made to Austria, and the restitution of 
benefits disclosed by the treaties of Bucharest and of Brest- 
Litovsk, and the German Government further obligates itself 
to possess itself of the rights of its nationals in any conces- 
sion operating In Russia, China, Turkey, Austria-Hungary, and 
Bulgaria, to transfer them to the allied powers, and to accept 
eredit for the accrued sum in the list of charges which the treaty 
imposes upon Germany. The powers also will take from Ger- 
many under the treaty any claim she may have for payment or 
repayment by the Governments of Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey, while to the Government of Brazil she guarantees 
the payment of a sum due for sales of coffee made in Germany 
before the war. 

Germany is further forced to agree that products from allied 
Governments entering German territory shall be treated upon 
the most-favored-nation terms, and that no indirect means of 
customs regulations shall operate to change this. In addition, 
the products of Alsace and Lorraine for five years shall be ad- 
mitted to Germany free of duty, while Alsace and Lorraine will 
receive from Germany free of all export duties certain yarns, 
tissues, textile materials, and other products+desirable for the 
maintenance of the industries of Alsace and Lorraine. For 36 
months Germany may not increase her customs duties over 
those of July 31, 1914, upon many of the products then subject 
to German tariff with the addition of wines, vegetable oils, and 
otfier products specialized in French manufacture. 

During the period of occupation of any portion of German 
territory by allied troops this territory shall be subjected to a 
special customs régime established by the occupying forces. 

Unfair competition is also regulated by the treaty, and spe- 
cific safeguards are thrown about wines and spirits, to the 
presumable end that the product of French vineyards shall not 
be subject to German competition—and we, a Nation deliber- 
ately made dry, must help to maintain this sanctity of the 
French wine merchant. d 

The treaty further provides that Germany shall deliver up 
all securities and other documents of title held by its nationals 
and relating to property situated in the territory of any allied 
power, and all accounts, vouchers, records, and information 
which concern the investments of allied nationals in properties 
which have been subjected to exceptional war measures, or to 
transfer, in any German territory or any territory occupied 
by her. 

In the financial clauses of the treaty all classes of insurance 
are dealt with, and it is provided that any allied power within 
a specified time may cancel all contracts of insurance between 
its nationals and any German insurance company, which latter 
is compelled to hand over to the power thus acting a proportion 
of its assets involved in this action. Industrial property forms 
another subject with which the treaty deals, and by its terms 
Germany and German nationals are estopped from any claim for 
rights in industrial, literary, or artistic property, its sale or 
the use of its products, and each of the allied powers is en- 
titled to impose such limitations and restrictions as it chooses 
upon the rights of German industrial, literary, or artistic prop- 
erty within its territory. 

Free and unrestricted transport of commercial products, 
without discrimination or preference and with the most-favored- 
nation treatment, is procured by the treaty for the benefit of 
the allied powers; and Germany may not refuse to enter into 
tariffs or combinations of tariffs designed to secure for any 
allied ports advantages which are similar to those which Ger- 
man ports enjoy. In this connection, the free zones of German 
ports, as existing prior to the war, must be maintained; and all 
harbor, lighthouse, or other port charges which shall be estab- 


lished for the benefit of any power shall immediately and uncon- 
ditionally be granted to all the allied powers. 

The Elbe, the Oder, the Niemen, and the Danube are interna- 
tionalized under the treaty; and Germany is compelled to cede 
to the allied powers tugs, vessels, and other material of all 
kinds necessary for the utilization of these river systems. The 
Rhine, like the Danube, is placed under the control of an inter- 
national commission established by prior convention; and Ger- 
many shall deliver to France the river tugs and vessels, docks, 
warehouses, and other facilities at the port of Rotterdam. To 
France also are given special rights for the building of weirs upon 
the right bank of the Rhine, and the like rights are guaranteed 
to Switzerland, if she shall demand them. In addition to the 
concessions above noted to be granted at Rotterdam to the 
French Government, the Czecho-Slovak State is to receive in 
the ports of Hamburg and Stettin free zones and other facilities 
upon terms to be fixed by an international commission. 

German railroads are equally brought within the treaty's 
jurisdiction; and Germany binds herself to secure freedom of 
transit with most-favored-nation treatment, and to display 
special activity in the establishment of through-ticket service for 
passengers and their luggage ; these activities are to apply equally 
to emigrants as to tourists; and German railway cars are to 
be fitted with facilities which shall enable their wide use in 
international commerce. 

s The Kiel Canal is internationalized under the terms of the 
reaty. 

As guarantees for the execution of the terms of the treaty, 
provision is made for armies of occupation during a period of 
fifteen years, with provisión for reoccupation in the event that 
the German undertakings are not completed within that period. 

These, Mr. President, are only a part of the deservedly drastic 
terms imposed upon Germany by the treaty. They constitute 
a victor’s peace; and with them I have no quarrel. “Vae 
victis” is the agonizing cry which has gone up from every 
battle field since the human race learned to fight; and my 
only criticism of the penalties which I have only in part enu- 
merated is that they were not promptly and rigorously imposed 
upon a crushed and humiliated foe eight months ago, and that 
they are now presented to us with the argument that they square 
“as a whole with the principles agreed upon as a basis of peace.” 

These principles, Mr. President, have trod a thorny path. 
First promulgated, under this roof, on the eighth day of Janu- 
ary, 1918, they were, we have lately been told, “ readily acceded 
to as the principles to which honorable and enlightened minds 
everywhere had been bred.” They spoke, we have been assured, 
“the conscience of the world as well as the conscience of 
America“; but it was with a happiness which the written re- 
sult does not justify that there fell from the President's lips 
his tribute of respect and gratitude ” for the“ constant effort“ 
of his fellow negotiators “to accommodate the interests they 
represented to the principles“ which all had agreed upon. 

This agreement, Mr. President, was almost wholly suppositi- 
tious, so far as the resultant provisions of the treaty are con- 
cerned. We look in vain through its 267 pages for the elusive 
fourteen points of peace. Open covenants long since took to 
hiding; the freedom of the seas was treated with scant courtesy 
at Paris; the establishment of equality-of-trade conditions 
among nations consenting to the peace is nowhere to be found in 
this instrument; the earlier doctrine of no annexations and no 
indemnities long since became a tragic joke; and there remains 
alone, so far as present negotiations have been reduced to 
written form, the general association of nations established by 
specific covenant. 

Neither can we find here, Mr. President, any confirmation of 
the prediction that this treaty was to be written in disregard of 
the old order of the balance of power and with no element of 
national commercial greed. The balance of power expressed 
in geographie terms does not, it is true, appear; but all the ele- 
ments of greed, national suspicion, and jealousy are only too 
evident in almost every article of the treaty. “The treaty,” says 
an eminent English commentator, “is triple nonsense. It ex- 
pects Germany to earn vast sums and to earn them without the 
right and facility to trade abroad. It expects some Government 
to impose this servitude on the German workers, yet denies to 
that Government the army which alone might hold them down 
in outward obedience. It robs 15,000,000 Germans of subsistence 
and omits to provide them with a field for emigration.” 

In short, Mr. President, the sun of commercial expansion in 
which Germany sought a place passes into total eclipse behind 
this treaty ; and the shackles with which she is to be manacled in 
her obscurity have been forged with meticulous care by “the 
forward-looking men” with whom the President was privileged 
to cooperate at Paris, but whose cooperation was strictly limited 
to looking out for themselves, while not omitting to see to it 
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that the United States should be made a full partner in every 
phase of the enterprise designed for the benefit of the other 
members of the big five. No one could find fault with this, Mr. 
President, if it had been done in the open, or if it were now 
brought to us with no pretense that the deed squares “as.a 
whole with the principles agreed upon us a basis of peace,” 
and that the inevitable compromises “ nowhere ent to the heart 
of any principle.” 

It naturally follows, Mr. President, that a treaty such as this 
can not be self-operative; and we have been assured that, if we 
examine it, we shall find that everywhere throughout its mani- 
fold provisions its framers have felt obliged to turn to the league 
of nations as the indispensable instrumentality for the mainte- 
nance of the new order which this instrument purposes to set 
up. Among the specific results to be secured by use of the indis- 
pensable instrumentality of the league have been enumerated 
to us the establishment of a free city like Danzig; properly safe- 
guarded plebiscites by means of which certain populations at 
some future date shall choose their sovereignty; certain uniform 
arrangements for the settlement of anticipated difficulties of 
final decision for provisions in the treaty itself; the long-con- 
tinued supervision of the task of reparation which Germany is 
to undertake ; reconsideration and revision of administrative ar- 
rangements and restrictions which the treaty prescribes; the 
throwing of safeguards about the rights of national, racial, and 
religious minorities; opportunity to limit and regulate military 
establishments where they are most likely to be maintained; op- 
portunity of effecting complete systematic internationalization 
_ of waters and railways necessary to the free economic life of more 
than one nation; and to clear many of the normal channels of 
commerce. 

The evidence of the manner in which these great results are to 
be achieved through the indispensable instrumentality of the 
league of nations will be found best of all, Mr. President, in a 
study of the text of the treaty itself; and before taking up any 
detailed recital of treaty provisions, which may prove to be 
tedious, but which, nevertheless, it is our duty to scrutinize before 
we give our consent, I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
and the country to the manner in which the signatories to the 
instrument have separated themselves into two distinct groups 
the first comprising the United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan, and everywhere throughout the treaty 
described as the principal allied and associated powers“; and 
the second, all the other belligerents—with the exception of 
Costa Rica, whose absence from the peace table has not yet been 
explained—to the number of 22, and “constituting, with the 
principal powers mentioned above, the allied and associated 
powers.” We find occasional mention in the treaty of another 
group, described as the “ allied powers,” presumably the former 
entente, and all three groups are found to perform vital functions 
in the treaty, stipulations for which natural thought would turn 
to the league of nations as the indispensable instrument. 

For instance, in the delimitation of the new frontier line be- 
tween Belgium and Germany, it is not the league of nations, but 
a commission of seven persons, five of whom will be appointed 
by the principal allied and associated powers, who will assume 
this task. Equally, in connection with the renunciation of the 
privileges conferred upon Germany with relation to the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, it is not the league of nations who will 
procure for the Grand Duchy the most-favored-nation treatment 
which Germany provides for others, but the principal allied and 
associated powers. 

In matters of controversy relating to the return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to French possession, it is not the league of nations 
which functions, but the Central Rhine commission—an organ- 
ization set up years ago under the old order, and now made use 
of in the light of a new day. 

In the establishment of the new Czecho-Slovak State, which 
was made the subject of special comment in our chief nego- 
tlator's report of his doings at Paris, it is not the league of 
nations which will determine its frontiers—even though it later 
must guarantee them—but it is the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers, who, through a commission of seven members, 
five to be named by them, will trace the frontier line between 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; and in the proceedings necessary to 
protect the rights of the racial, linguistic, and religious minori- 
ties in Czechoslovakia, it is not to the league of nations that 
these oppressed people turn, but to the principal allied and 
associated powers. 

Similarly with Poland, Mr. President. Where boundaries 
for the new Poland are not definitely laid down in the treaty, 
it is not the league of nations that will determine them, but 
the principal allied and associated powers, and «a plebiscite 
there to be taken in respect of Upper Silesia is to be carried on 
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régime set up by four of the principal allied and associated 
powers; and it is to take place in a region which the troops 
of those powers will occupy. Moreover, Mr. President, in 
Upper Silesia this commission exercises full powers of sover- 
eignty, withont reference to the league of nations, for a period, 
which may extend as long as 18 months, or even for an 
indefinite period, after the proposed plebiscite has been had; 
and it is not to the league of nations that the result of the vote 
will be communicated, but to the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers, who also shall delimit the frontier and fix the 
time when the indigenous peoples shall take over the govern- 
ment of their own nation. 

And for the protection of the racial, linguistic, and religious, 
minorities in Poland, it-is not the league of nations which will 
interpose the strong arm of defense, but the treaty which Poland 
agrees to make with the principal allied and associated powers. 

So, too, with East Prussia. On the withdrawal of German 
troops and authorities from that area a commission of five mem- 
bers appointed by the principal allied and associated powers, 
with no reference to the league of nations, shall move in and 
take possession; they shall conduct plebiscites which they shall 
report not to the league of nations but to the principal allied 
and associated powers; and these powers will fix the frontier 
and determine what portion of the deficit in the budget shall 
be paid by the inhabitants of Bast Prussia. 

Like provisions for the Kreise of Stuhm and Rosenberg are 
also contained in the treaty. Here it is not the league of na- 
tions but the principal allied and associated powers which will 
take possession of the territory, and what is even more signifi- 
cant shall, if occasion arises, be supplied with necessary. mili- 
tary force. It is they and not the league of nations who will 
conduct a plebiscite, make return, and will give ultimate title 
to the area and perform all necessary intermediate functions, 

The stipulations with regard to the territory of Memel are 
even more simple; for it is not in favor of the league of nations 
that Germany renounces all rights and titles to this area, or 
even to a commission, but to the principal allied and associated 
powers direct. Mr. President, if the treaty is ratified the United 
States of America will become possessed in fee simple of one 
undivided fifth part of the territory named, and then these 
powers will have full power to effect a settlement, particularly 
in so far as concerns the nationality of the inhabitants, which 
settlement Germany is bound to accept. 

The free city of Danzig, the creation of which we have been 
assured could not have been brought about except through the 
indispensable instrumentality of the league of nations, consti- 
tutes an interesting subject in the stipulations of the treaty; 
and the significant language in the opening sentence of article 
100 is that Germany renounces its rights and titles over Danzig 
and necessary environing area, not to the league of nations, 
but in favor of the principal allied and associated powers, 
who are to appoint a commission to delimit the frontier and te 
establish Danzig as a free city and then place it under the 
league of nations, whose only function will be to appoint a 
high commissioner for the free city; while it is the principal 
allied and associated powers who will negotiate the treaty 
with the Polish Government by which the latter shall “ accept 
exceptional obligations with regard to the use of its port,” and 
shall take over the conduct of the free city’s foreign relations 
and the diplomatic protection of its citizens when abroad, And 
all property of the German Empire within the free city of 


‘Danzig passes, not to the league of nations under whese pro- 


tection the free city stands, but to the principal allied and 
associated powers, who shall have complete liberty to distribute 
this property to the free city or to the Polish State as they 
may see fit. 

So, too, with the redistribution of sovereignty over Schleswig. 
It is not the league of nations who will occupy the ancient 
duchy when German troops and the soviet councils have been 
withdrawn or dissolved, but a commission named by the princi- 
pal allied and associated powers; and it is this commission 
whieh will conduct the inevitable plebiscite, reporting, not to 
the league of nations, but to the principal allied and associated 
powers. And it is these powers which shall delimit the fron- 
tier; it is to them that Germany definitely renounces her rights 
of sovereignty; and it is they who hand over to the Kingdom 
of Denmark the portion of Schleswig assigned to it. 

The limitation of armaments has been presented to us, Mr. 
President, as one of the fundamental purposes of the league of 
nations, and it is natural to suppose that such limitation as the 
treaty provides in this respect would be confided to the wise 
heads and the active hands of the league. Yet, newhere in the 
Throughout the 
whole line of minutely detailed stipulations which reduce Ger- 
many to military impotence it is not the soothing agency of the 
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league of nations which essays the task, but the strong arm of 
the principal allied and associated powers. r 

We have been told, Mr. President, that the negotiators at 
Paris studied how best to put ill-governed colonies into the 
hands of governments which are to act as trustees for the peo- 
ple and not as their masters, and that there was to be some 
common authority among the nations made responsible in the 
execution of this trust. This common authority can refer to 
none other than our old friend the league of nations; and yet 
in that portion of the treaty which deals with the German colo- 
nies, the initial declaration is that Germany renounces in favor 
of the principal allied and associated powers and not to the league 
of nations all her rights and titles over her overseas posses- 
sions. 

The President has spoken to us of the Turkish Empire, which 
he discloses as having fallen apart, and his plain implication 
was that here again the league of nations would be an indis- 
pensable instrumentality; yet the treaty provides that so far 
as Germano-Turkish relations are concerned, the sums in gold 
and silver had or supposed to be had in German possession with 
reference to the Ottoman debt and other Turkish fiscal trans- 
actions are to be paid not into the honest hands of the league of 
nations as trustees, but to the principal allied and associated pow- 
ers. In like manner sums in gold held as pledge or as collat- 
eral in connection with German loans to the Austrian-Hungary 
Government, the benefits disclosed by the treaties of Bucharest 
and the Brest-Litovsk, and all monetary instruments, specie, se- 
curities, negotiable instruments or goods received under these 
treaties, pass into the possession of the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers, and are to be disposed of in a manner which 
those powers shall hereafter determine. 

I shall not dwell upon the shameful episode of Shantung, Mr. 
President, pausing only to say that it is not to the league of na- 
tions hut to Japan that Germany renounces her rights, title, and 
privileges under the provision of the treaty. 

The provisions for rendering Germany harmless in a military 
sense occupy many pages of the treaty, Mr. President; and, as I 
ha ve said before, it would be natural to suppose that the league 
of nations would be the indispensable instrumentality for bring- 
ing this about—particularly since it is only with reference to 
Germany that any steps have been taken toward that delimita- 
tion of armament which is to be found, I assume, not in the 
immediate present, but somewhere beyond the spotlight which 
now shines on the pathway ahead. But, here again the word 
of promise is broken to the ear and hope alike; for it is a con- 
ference of military experts of the principal allied and associ- 
ated powers, and not the league of nations, which will fix the 
reductions to be made in the number of German effectives, and 
it is to the principal allied and associated powers that Germany 
will repon as to the limited stocks of munitions and guns, the 
armament, und the few fortified works which:she will be allowed 
to retain. It is not the league of nations but the principal 
allied and associated powers who will approve the location and 
restrict the number of factories and works wherein Germany 
will be permitted to manufacture arms, munitions, and war 
materials. It is o the principal allied and associated powers, 
not to the league of nations, that Germany must surrender her 
surplus war material; and it is these powers, and not the league 
of nations, who will direct the manner in which this surrender 
will be effected. And when, Mr. President, the German Govern- 
ment shall disclose, an she must, the nature and mode of manu- 
facture of all explosives, toxic substances, or other like chemical 
preparations used by her in the war or prepared for the purpose 
of being so used, is it to the league of nations, is it to Sir Eric 
Drummond that these lethal formule shall be turned over for 
deposit in the massive vaults which doubtiess will form part of 
the equipment of the league of nations palace at Geneva? By no 
means; it is the principal allied and associated powers who will 
take over and assimilate this deadly knowledge. 

The diminution of German forces upon the sea is likewise 
deemed by the treaty of too much importance to be turned 
over to the league of nations, and it is the principal allied and 
associated powers who will fix the number of mine-sweeping 
vessels which Germany may maintain, to whom will be turned 
over German warships now interned in neutral ports, who will 
receive the enumerated battleships which Germany must sur- 
render, who will select the destroyers and torpedo boats which 
Germany must give up, who will supervise the breaking up of 
German warships now under construction, who will take posses- 
sion of the submarines, their salvage vessels, and docks, in- 
cluding the tubular dock, which Germany must hand over, who 
will indicate the allied ports to which the surrendered sub- 
marines must be taken, and who will supervise the breaking up 
of submarines under construction, the demolishment of which 
Germany has promised. Moreover, Mr. President, it is the 


principal allied and associated powers, and not the league of 
nations, who will fix the quantity of arms, munitions, and war 
materials which German warships may have on board, who will 
take over the surplus of all naval war material in excess of 
that which Germany may maintain, who will designate the areas 
in the Baltic Sea which Germany must sweep and keep clear of 
mines, who will supervise the demolishment of and the removal 
of guns from German fortifications in the areas between the 
North Sea and the Baltic, and to whom Germany shall deliver 
aH the hydrographic information which it possesses concerning 
the channels and waters in this area. . 

The indispensable instrumentality of the league of nations 
thus readily dispensed with on sea and land for the effective 
purpose of disarmament is as clearly negligible in the air, Mr. 
President, for it is the principal allied and associated powers 
and not the league of nations to whom Germany must deliver 
her surplus of aeronautic material, planes, dirigibles, shelters, 
gas plants, engines, armament, and equipment. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with all of these finely-developed minutia of 
detail for producing the military impotence of Germany, it is 
neither the league of nations nor any of its instrumentalities 
which will function, but an interallied commission appointed 
for the purpose by the principal allied and associated powers to 
whom Germany must render all facilities, to whom Germany 
a make its reports, and to whom Germany must turn over its 
surplus. 

Even in the humanitarian and sentimental aims which the 
treaty purposes for the repatriation of prisoners of war and 
interned civilians, and for the protection of graves, it is not the 
agency of that embodiment of all humanitarianism and of senti- 
ment, the league of nations, to whom the treaty turns, but special 
commissions composed of representatives of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers. 

It will be noted, Mr. President, and it probably will be urged 
by the advocates of the league of nations, that these instances 
which I have adduced of apparent neglect of the league as an 
indispensable instrument in carrying out the new order which 
this treaty sets up, deal, after all, with considerations more or 
less temporary. In a limited sense this is true. However, if the 
league of nations is the perfect agency which it has been described 
to be there is no ample reason why it should not immediately begin 
its functions; and the failure of the negotiators at Paris to make 
use of it is clearly indicative of some distrust at least of its 
efficacy. This conclusion becomes more evident as we advance 
in the treaty and reach the provisions for reparation whereby 
the many obligations, restrictions, and penalties which are im- 
posed upon Germany are to be carried into effect. The President 
himself adverted to this theme when he last spoke to us, for he 
enumerated, among other functions which the league of nations 
would assume, “ the long-continued supervision of the task of 
reparation which Germany is to undertake to complete within 
the next generation“ and which, he asserted, without the league 
“might entirely break down.” 

If it shall break down, Mr. President, the league of nations 
may be held blameless; because nowhere, in any essentia! par- 
ticular, is the “ long-continued supervision of the task of repara- 
tion” committed to the league. That duty will rest in the hands 
of an interallied commission to be called the reparation com- 
mission ; and the terms of its establishment disclose the singular 
clarification of counsel which our fellow signatories at Paris 
held with reference to the league of nations. The provisions of 
the treaty in this respect, Mr. President, are unique. Delegates 
to this commission shall be nominated by seven nations—the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, each of whom will appoint one 
delegate and an assistant delegate to act in the illness or absence 
of his principal. Of the seven delegates thus comprising the 
commission on no occasion shall more than five have the right 
to take part in the proceedings of the commission and to record 
their votes. But the delegates of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Italy shall have this right on all occasions, 
The delegates of Belgium, Japan, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State shall have this right when questions particularly con- 
cerning their interests are under consideration. So that the four 
above-named delegates with the perpetual right to vote will 
always constitute a majority of the seven who will comprise the 
commission and the United States must always take part in the 
proceedings. 

This commission, Mr. President, has many and widespread 
powers. At the outset it will take over bonds of the German 
Government in the sum required to make reimbursement of 
the moneys borrowed by Belgium from its allied Governments, 
and shall give receipt thereof on behalf of Belgium to the ex- 
clusion of the sovereign rights of that power; and the commis- 
sion is further empowered to determine the amount of compen- 
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sation to be afforded Belgium for the restoration of the damage 
done in that country by German forces during the war. And, in 
addition to its authority for making provisions under which Ger- 
many's total obligation of reparation shall be paid within a 
period of 30 years, it is empowered to extend the period of pay- 
ment if its discretion shall so indicate. This commission shall 
fix, up to the Ist of May, 1921, the manner and the sums in 
which Germany shall pay the allied and associated powers the 
equivalent of 20,000,000,000 gold marks whether in gold, com- 
modities, ships, securities, or otherwise; it shall lay down pro- 
cedure for the return by Germany of cash taken away, seized, or 
sequestered, restitution of animals of eyery nature, and securi- 
ties thus taken away or seized; and Germany agrees irrevoca- 
bly to the possession and exercise by this commission of the 
great power and authority given to it under the terms of the 
present treaty. 

In this day of open covenants openly arrived at, and in the 
new era where the light streams so brightly upon our path, it 
is interesting further, Mr. President, to note the absolute re- 
quirement in the treaty that all proceedings of this commission 
shall be private, unless for special reasons and on particular 
occasions the commission shall decide otherwise. 

In addition, the commission shall “in general have wide 
liberty as to its handling and controlling of the whole restora- 
tion problem,” and “shall have authority to interpret” the 
provisions of reparation which the treaty makes. It is recog- 
nized—shall we say in further affront to the league of nations— 
as “the exclusive agency” of the participating governments 
for “ receiving, selling, holding, and distributing the reparation 
payments to be made by Germany” under the reparation sec- 
tions of this treaty. And, in carrying out its extensive func- 
tions, it shall have authority to require Germany to cover such 
portions of approved claims as are not paid in gold or in the 
enumerated equivalents by the issue of bonds or other obliga- 
tions. It is also empowered and directed to examine the Ger- 
man sstem of taxation and to satisfy itself that “in general 
the German scheme of taxation is fully as heavy proportion- 
ately as that of any of the powers represented on the com- 
mission.“ 

The decisions of this commission may be rendered in two 
ways. On six classes of questions “unanimity is necessary,” 
and these questions involve the sovereignty of any of the par- 
ticipating powers; the cancellation of the whole or any part 
of the German debt; the determination of the amount and 
conditions of German bonds; their issuance, selling, negotia- 
tion, or distribution; the postponement, total or partial, within 
certain limitations, of installments upon the reparation fund; 
and questions of the interpretation of the provisions of the 
treaty under which the commission shall act. In all other 
cases the action will be taken by majority vote, and its deci- 
sion shall, without further proceedings, “forthwith become 
binding and be put into immediate execution.” The commis- 
sion further will issue to the interested powers its certification 
of the amount of German bonds which it holds for each of the 
beneficiaries; and certificates stating the amount of goods 
delivered on account of reparation debt and held by the com- 
mission for the account of any power; and these certifications 
when registered and upon notice to the commission may be 
transferred by indorsement, thus adding to the existing volume 
of bonds and other obligations of the allied governments a 
vast and unknown quantity of German warehouse certificates 
and notes of hand indorsed by powers of whom we shall be one. 

I have indicated, Mr. President, that this commission runs 
until 1951; but it may run much longer in the event that Ger- 
many shall find herself unable to pay under the terms imposed, 
and, in consequence, the treaty provides that the commission 
shall be dismissed only “ when all the amounts due from Ger- 
many and her allies under the present treaty have been paid, 
or when “ the decisions of the commission have been discharged 
and all sums received, or their equivalent, have been distributed 
to the powers interested.” And in this connection, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it may not be unworthy of notice that the press dispatches 
from Paris, thus far standing uncontradicted, say that our 
representative on this great commission, taking the responsi- 
bility for our participation in this prolonged and troublesome 
task, is Mr. Edward Dulles, who, being unknown either in busi- 
ness or in public life, is identified to the public mind mainly by 
the fact that he is a nephew or some other connection of the 
present Secretary of State. 

This commission, Mr. President, will exercise control over the 
shipyards of Germany through its power to determine the 
amount of tonnage to be laid down for the account of reparation 
for shipping lost in the war. It will draw the specifications of 
the ships to be bin t. te conditions under which they are to be 
built and deiis =i, tia price per ton at which they are to be 
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accounted for, and all other questions relating to this matter. In 
other words, Mr. President, this commission, constituted as I 
have said, will enter upon the shipbuilding business in Ger- 
many; and it is to be hoped that the mistakes made by this 
country when embarking upon a like enterprise will not find 
repetition. 

This commission will also receive and distribute the animals, 
machinery, equipment, tools, and like articles of a commercial 
character, the reconstruction materials, heating apparatus, fur- 
niture, and the like, which Germany must repay in kind. The 
commission will determine the value to be attributed to these 
and will undertake to deliver them as specified. The commission 
may require of Germany, as part of its reparation, the delivery 
of dyestuffs and chemical drugs, not exceeding 50 per cent of the 
total stock of each which was found in Germany or under Ger- 
man control at the date of coming into force of the treaty; and 
it shall fix the price of this material. 

The powers of the commission react in one particular upon 
States other than Germany, inasmuch as the powers to whom 
German territory is ceded undertake to pay a portion of the 
debt of the German Empire as it stood prior to the war, to be 
collected on a basis fixed in the treaty subject to the judgment 
of the restoration commission, together with the portion of 
the debt of each German State in which such ceded territory 
stood before the war, the exact amount to be determined by 
the commission. i 

I have by no means exhausted the list of powers and duties 
which the reparation commission will assume, but I hope that 
I have made it clear that this agency, deriving its authority, 
not from the league of nations but from the principal allied 
and associated powers, is in fact the indispensable instrumen- 
tality which will furnish the long-continued supervision of Ger- 
many’s bitter program of atonement. 

Shall we turn now, Mr. President, to another question with 
which this encyclopedic treaty deals—the question of adjust- 
ment of debts between the nationals of enemy powers, their 
property rights and interests, their contracts, prescriptions, and 
judgments? These are always matters of delicate adjustment 
upon the conclusion of any war, and exceptionally so in the 
case of a war as widespread as this and involving so many 
nations of commercial activity. These questions particularly, 
Mr. President, would appear to fall within the beneficent diplo- 
matic functions of an indispensable instrument like the league 
of nations, but instead you will find that the treaty commits 
them to a mixed arbitrable tribunal set up between Germany 
and each of the allied and associate powers. = 

I make no pretense, Mr. President, to have touched, within a 
wide margin, the total number of particularized references 
which the treaty makes, respectively, to the league of nations 
and the signatory powers as active agencies for carrying the 
treaty stipulations. into effect, and I have made no effort to 
summarize the myriad manner in which the reparation commis- 
sion is to function. But even this incomplete summary is suffi- 
cient, I think, to demonstrate that the negotiators of the treaty 
had no respect for the league of nations as an indispensable 
instrument such as the President has sought to make us believe. 
Numerically stated, Mr. President, the number of references to 
these respective agencies under the treaty to which I have re- 
ferred may be summarized as follows: 

The principal allied and associated powers figure 76 times; 
the allied and associated powers figure 45 times—a total of 
121. Whereas the league of nations figures altogether only 57 
times, and of these, 21 refer to its nebulous connection with the 
administration of the Saar Valley; 18 in connection with the 
labor clauses of which the league is supposed to be the special 
champion, and only 3 to Danzig, in relation to which we have 
been told the league is a prime necessity, leaving only 15 refer- 
ences to general activity for the league of nations in the entire 
253 pages which constitute the treaty apart from the covenant 
of the league itself. 

These figures, Mr. President, should be sufficient not only to 
refute the claim that the league of nations is an indispensable 
instrumentality in carrying out the provisions of this treaty; 
but they also serve as an effective denial of the defiant claim 
made in New York on the 4th of March, 1919, that the league 
of nations “if we could but form it, would be an invaluable in- 
strument through which to secure the operation of the various 
parts of the treaty; and that when the treaty comes back, 
gentlemen on this side would find the coyenant not only in it 
but so many threads of the treaty tied to the covenant that you 
can not dissect the covenant from the treaty without destroying 
the whole vital structure.” It will be neither a delicate nor a 
difficult task of dissection, Mr. President, to remove from the 
treaty the 15 general provisions which it contains in regard to 
the league of nations; and I assume that France will be able to 
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assimilate the Saar Valley and that an international council of 
labor can be set up even if the league of nations shall never 
come into being. 

1 hope, moreover, Mr. President, that an examination ef the 
treaty will convince others, as it has convinced me, that the in- 
strument is infinitely worse for us than even the league of 
nations, bad as it is; for whatever may be said of the baleful 

ences which will flow to the United States from the opera- 
tion of the lengue of nations, they are, after all, in futuro; 
whereas the provisions of this treaty immediately and without 
recourse thrust us automatically and by authority into the end- 
less snarls of attempting to set new boundaries for contentious 
races in Europe and impose upon us a share in the task of hold- 
ing Germany in leash, of stifling her commercial and industrial 
development, and even of framing and applying the most essen- 
tial of her internal stafutes. Once drawn into these meshes of 
international complications, Mr. President, it will be difficult for 
us to extricate ourselves, and I would have the Senate and the 
country realize fully, before we set our seal of approval upon 
this instrument, that it means a complete departure from all the 
traditions and principles which have governed us from the 
foundation of the Republic; that it means our entrance into and 
our active participation in all of the numberless broils which 
now exist in troubled Europe and which the next few years will 
multiply; and I hope, Mr. President, that before any such ir- 
remediable course is decided upon both the Senate and the coun- 
try will study carefully this treaty in all its bearings. 

In this connection, Mr. President, it is worth noting that this 
is only the first of four similar instruments. The treaties with 
Austria-Hungary, our only remaining enemy ; with Bulgaria, and 
with Turkey, against whom we have never declared war, but to 
which we shall be signatories, are yet to come. When we con- 
template the number of entanglements presented by the present 
treaty I shudder to think of that which will te disclosed when 
we attempt to make ourselves party to the controversy over the 
remaining portions of Czechoslovakia ; to the disposition ef the 
Banat; to the tracing of the lines for Italia irredenta, Albania, 
Epirus, Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, Thrace, Bessarabia, Asia Minor, and the middle East. 

Disraeli, returning from the Congress of Berlin, summed up 
his labors there in the laconic phrase, “ Peace with honor.” Yet 
neither peace nor honor flowed from the treaty of Berlin, cer- 
tain conditions of which—unenforced and unenforceable—con- 
tained and disseminated the germ of the present war. It is to be 
hoped that none of the phrase makers of to-day will be permitted 
to repeat Disraeli’s fatal error of word and deed; and it lies in 
our hands, Senators, to make sure that this shall not be done. 
This treaty of Versailles is as menacing to the peace of the world 
to-day as the treaty of Berlin was 40 years ago, and unless we 
can make in it changes which I deem primarily essential I shall 
not vote for its ratification. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I should like te ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire a question, if he would not object. Is it 
not true that the reparation commission, in addition to the 
powers the Senator has enumerated, has the power to commit 
acts of war which Germany agrees not to regard as acts of war, 
such as the taking of territory? 

Mr. MOSES. Without question, Mr. President, the reparation 
commission has the power to commit acts of warlike aggression 
which but for the exceptional terms of this treaty would be 
regarded as acts of war. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. BECKHAM obtained the floor. 

Mr. GRONNA. With the consent of the Senator from Ken- 
tueky, I ask unanimous consent to submit a report. 

Mr. BECKHAM. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am directed by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry to report back favorably with an amendment 
the bill (H. R. 7413) making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

I had hoped, Mr. President, on account of the pressing neces- 
sity of securing funds for the Agricultural Department, to have 
this bill passed to-day. I find, however, that the day has been 
set aside for the important purpose of discussing the peace 
treaty and the league of nations; and several Senators have also 
requested that the bill be printed. Therefore I shall content 
myself by asking that the bill be printed, and I give notive that 
to-morrow, at the earliest opportunity, I shall ask to have the 
bill taken up for discussion and final disposition. 

Mr. President, if I may say another word, I request, if pos- 
sible, that the bill may be taken up to-morrow, because it is 
highly important that it should be speedily disposed of. I am 
sare that almost all Senators here know that in the western sec- 


tion of the country forest fires are raging and the Agricultural 
Department is without funds with which to quench them. Some- 
thing ought to be done speedily to give the much-needed relief. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 
PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. BECKHAM. Mr. President, in the comparatively brief 
time which I shall occupy upon this subject it is not my purpose 
to enter into a full discussion of the details of the treaty or the 
covenant of the league of nations, but to confine my remarks 
principally to some general observations upon the whole sub- 
ject. Iam going to ask, in doing so, what other Senators have 
done on similar occasions, that in pursuing my line of argument 
I may be excused from any interruptions. 

Mr. President, in approaching the discussion of the league 
of nations at this stage of its consideration one must realize 
that practically everything has been said about it, either for 
it or against it, that could be said, and in speaking upon it [ 
can not indulge the hope of throwing any new light upon the 
subject or of producing any fact or argument that might change 
the opinion of anyone. 

For many months it has absorbed the attention and the con- 
sideration of the people of the civilized world as the most im- 
portant and far-reaching problem affecting the peace and wel- 
fare of every nation. Upon its proper disposition and settlement 
may depend, not only our own prosperity and happiness, but 
the prosperity and happiness of generations yet unborn. I do 
not exaggerate, I am sure, the situation when I say that it 
marks a most critical and fateful epoch in the world’s history. 
It invites and it deserves the best thought and the profoundest 
consideration that our people can give any subject. We stand 
upon the threshold of a new era so big with its possibilities and 
its problems that we may well hesitate; take our bearings, 
study our course, and appeal to divine guidance that we may 
not make a false step. 

The American Senate has upon it in the consideration of this 
matter a solemn and tremendous responsibility; and never 
before has its judgment and intellect been summoned to the 
consideration of a greater problem. As we pause in our national 
pilgrimage at this fork of the road, anxious to know which way 
we should proceed, duly alarmed at the grave consequences of 
a mistaken decision, and greatly confused by the clamor of con- 
flicting advice, it is but natural that we, the Members of this 
body, now called upon to ratify the treaty, should exercise the 
highest degree of caution and prudence in making a choice 
so fraught with results of good or ill, not only to the people of 
our own Nation, but to the people of the rest of the world. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I have not been one of 
those who have been disposed to criticize or rebuke those who 
take a different view from mine on this question. If there ever 
was a time when a subject deserved the utmost liberality of 
thought and breadth of view in its discussion upon the part of 
those who differ in their opinions, that time is now. Political 
predilections or personal prejudices should not for a moment 
enter into the mind of any Senator in dealing with a subject 
like this. It is one that transcends all partisan or personal 
issues, and one which should receive the fairest and most im- 
partial consideration that the mind of man can give. Woe unto 
that party or that persen who would seek to bring it down to 
the level of a partisan or political issue. The temper of the 
American people will not tolerate such a degradation, and 
would be swift to visit upon the offender a just and proper 
rebuke. 

While I have my views upon this question and intend to sup- 
port the treaty, including the covenant for the league of nations, 
for reasons which-it is my purpose in part to discuss, I have 
never for a moment in my mind doubted the sincerity and pa- 
triotism of those distinguished Senators who have different 
views from mine and who have on numerous occasions so ably 
and eloquently expressed their opposition to it. I recognize that 
they are just as good Americans as any of us. They are inspired, 
Iam sure, by the same spirit of devotion to our country’s welfare 
as any of us who advocate this league can claim. Beyond doubt 
they honestly believe in the apparent perils which their imagina- 
tiens have conjured and their eloquence has so graphically pic- 
tured as the results to follow the adoption of such a league. 

Neither, Mr. President, have I been inclined to believe that 
partisanship has exercised its malign influence in determining 
the attitude of Senaters on this matter, either for it or against 
it, despite the color given to such a charge by the ill-starred and 
untimely round robin” at the close of the last session of Con- 
gress presented only to Republican Senators and signed only by 
members of that party. In the hurry and confusion of the 
closing hours of the session it can be well understood that ite 
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import and significance did not receive that thoughtful con- 
sideration upon the part of the signers as it deserved, and such 
as they would ordinarily give to any matter of importance. 
That celebrated document served no good purpose and had no 
effect ether than it might have further embarrassed our repre- 
sentatives at Paris in the peace conference in the very difficult 
work in which they were engaged, 

I can not believe that those in the Senate or out of it who will 
control and direct the policies of the Republican Party will 
commit the very serious mistake of undertaking to make this 
question or any feature of it a party issue. It is not the part 
of one upon this side of the Chamber to give advice to them 
upon any matter of party expediency, but I believe that I may 
take the liberty of delivering a warning to them, that if they 
go before the American people in the presidential and congres- 
sional elections next year with their hands bloodied with the 
mutiliation or defeat of this league of nations, then their party 
and its candidates will meet at the polls the most ignominious 
and overwhelming defeat in all of its history. Those leaders of 
that party who are flushed with abundant hope in the light of 
the congressional elections of last fall and think the Republican 
Party is marching on to a victorious triumph in the campaign 
and election in 1920 would do well, before they cast the for- 
tunes of their party against this league, to study and take ac- 
count of the mind of the American people on this subject. 

As I have indicated before, I earnestly hope that this question 
will be kept above the level of an issue in partisan politics; but 
if it is made such an issue it will be made so by the leaders of 
the Republican Party and not by the Democratic Party. And 
if it should become such an issue it will, I firmly believe, redound 
beyond doubt to the advantage and success of the Democratic 
Party. 

Why do I say this, Mr. President? It is because of my confi- 
dent belief that the common sense of a vast majority of the 
American people see in the adoption and operation of this 
league of nations the best guaranty of the future peace of the 
world and the surest protection against wars it is possible for 
men to devise. That common sense which has nearly always 
directed the American people in times of great crises is a safer 
and more reliable guide for governmental action than the most 
learned and profound arguments of statesmen. Able and emi- 
nent Senators may make the most skillful and powerful argu- 
ments upon this floor or elsewhere against the league, calling 
attention to what they consider its imperfections or its technical 
defects, and no matter how sincere and eloquent they may be, 
their arguments must at last stand the test of this common 
sense, which in the end will determine the fate of this treaty, 
and whether or not our country shall become a member of the 
proposed league of nations. 

I have listened carefully to some of the able addresses de- 
livered by opponents of the league on this floor, and I have been 
in sympathy to some extent with the spirit which animated the 
Senators who delivered them. I have fully appreciated their 
strong sentiment of Americanism, their devotion to the teach- 
ings of the fathers of the Republic, and their aversion to any 
variance from the traditional foreign policies of our Govern- 
ment; and I for one would neyer censure them for their opposi- 
tion to this measure, if they believe that its adoption would 
mean that our country would thereby sacrifice and abandon any 
of those great principles upon which it has grown and pros- 
pered to such a marvelous degree of power and strength. I 
confess that I am loath that we should take any step that might 
embroil our people needlessly in the quarrels and strifes of 
European countries or of any other countries. 

When they speak of American isolation from foreign compli- 
cations I wish with all of the fervor of my heart that we might 
possess that desired isolation, which, after all, is only a vain 
dream of their patriotic imagination. What an admirable situa- 
tion it would be, Mr. President, and how stoutly should we main- 
tain it, if it were true that we could look upon a European 
conflict with a spirit of benign indifference, and with no obliga- 
tion upon our part to take a hand in it, except so far as we 
might see fit in a spirit of humanity and justice to interpose 
our good offices and our disinterested purposes to bring about 
peace and conciliation in those war-stricken lands. How much 
better it would be for us as a Nation on such occasions, if we 
need only to aid them by precept rather than by participation, 
and if we could only by our good example of governmental ex- 
cellence show them how they, too, should live, rather than be 
compelled to send our armies and our Navy over there and by 
force teach them that they must not only keep peace among 
themselves, but that they must refrain from trespassing upon 
the inherent rights and privileges of American citizens. 

But, alas, Mr, President, that boasted and unattainable isola- 
tion for us does not exist and never has existed since this 


Republic began its career. It exists less now than it did in the 
beginning. In each general European war since the beginning 
of our Government the wisest of our statesmen and the most 
peaceful of our administrators have been unable to keep us out, 
notwithstanding the supposed security of isolation. 

In the wars following the French Reyolution it required the 
supreme wisdom and patriotism of Washington and his advisers 
to keep this country out of direct participation in those conflicts. 
In the Napoleonic Wars, during the administrations of Jefferson 
and Madison, the statesmanship of those great Presidents was 
taxed to the utmost in their efforts to guide our Nation from 
the tempestuous seas of those struggles, and even then the provo- 
eations became so unbearable and humiliating that the peace- 
loving Madison could no longer hold back the inevitable issue, 
and in 1812 we became involved in that conflict in our war with 
England. H 

Those were days, too, when there seemed to be some reason, 
at least geographical reason, to rely upon the apparent advan- 
tage of isolation. An ocean 3,000 miles wide separated us, and at 
that time no steam-propelled ship had ever crossed its stormy 
paths; no cables nor wireless had flashed across it their in- 
stantaneous messages. 

How different is the situation now, and to how little does that 
wide expanse of water amount! The broad ocean, by reason of 
the remarkable progress of science and invention, is little more 
than a narrow river separating the continents. Steam, elec- 
tricity, and the wonders of modern science have annihilated 
those great distances, and, politically speaking, our Nation, its 
people, and its business are practically contiguous in their rela- 
tions to the people of Europe. We may not like it, but we can 
not help it. 

If we could not avoid a part in European conflicts of more 
than a century ago, how much less reason is there for us to 
hope to avoid it in these days under such vastly changed condi- 
tions? President Madison in the years preceding 1812 did not 
strive more earnestly and patriotically to keep this country out 
of that war than did President Wilson in the years preceding 
1917 strive to keep it out of the awful European conflict which 
was so recently brought to a successful conclusion. We can all 
well see now how inevitable was our participation in that strug- 
gle from the time that Germany, in 1914, marched her murderous 
hordes through Belgium and northern France. 

For nearly three years, with admirable patience and the 
wisest statecraft, our President bore with the provocations 
which challenged us to the conflict and endeavored to avail our 
country of the supposed advantage of isolation. So great were 
those provocations and insults, and so patient and earnest was 
our administration in its efforts to save us from the tremendous 
sacrifices of war, that there were many who charged it with 
cowardice and pacifism. At last the irresistible tide, against 
which the hand of no man nor set of men could stand, carried 
us into it, and with what results I need not now relate. 

One of the lessons which we should learn as a result of this 
war, if we did not know it before, however unpleasant it may 
be to us, is that we need not ever again talk of isolation as an 
element in national safety. It is, therefore, surprising, Mr. 
President, that men of such distinguished ability as some of 
those who oppose this league should undertake to argue now on 
that line and seek to solace us with the shattered delusion that 
we can maintain isolation or separation from European quar- 
rels, however odious and abominable they may seem to us. 

In June, 1914, the shot fired from the pistol in the hand of a 
fanatical assassin at the Archduke Ferdinand at Sarajevo, a 
town so remote from us that scarcely any Americans had ever 
heard of it, lighted the fire which set the whole world in bloody 
conflagration and sent to their death tens of thousands of Ameri- 
ean boys upon foreign battle fields. How then can we hope for 
immunity or protection from those troubles in the future? If 
geographical distances and political ideals have not protected 
us in the past, how can we expect them to do so in the years 
to come? Let us banish forever that idle dream, however sooth- 
ing it may have been to our sense of national security. 

The American people, Mr. President, know these things, and 
it is their unfailing common sense which will set at naught the 
adroit and eloquent arguments of the opponents of the league. 
That common sense teaches them to ask these questions of the 
opponents: “Let us admit that there is some force in your 
criticism of various sections of the league, do you not think it. 
is, on the whole, worth while trying? All other methods have 
failed in the past to keep the peace of the world. Triple alli- 
ances, entente cordiales, balances of power have all failed and 
broken down, and is it not well for us to try another plan, one 
which comes to us with the indorsement of the leading states- 
men of all the nations who took part in the peace conference at 
Paris? Your arguments are plausible. We share that spirit 
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of Americanism which pervades them, but where do they lead 
us? You propose no other remedy. Your criticism is destruc- 
tive and not constructive. Without this league of nations what 
have we as a protection against future wars? If your position 
is correct and the league should be abandoned, then you would 
put us back to the statu quo ante bellum. That would be in- 
tolerable, and we would never agree to such a determination. 
We would infinitely rather take this league as it is, admitting the 
imperfections which you describe, than to go back to the inter- 
national chaos that made possible the horrible tragedy which 
bereayed the whole world, sent to slaughter nearly 8,000,000 
of the strong and brave young men of the world, and left in its 
wake a train of sorrow and desolation never before equaled in 
all history.” 

That, Mr. President, seems to me to be the way in which the 
great common people of the country are looking at this question. 
They have seen with remarkable quickness and precision that 
flaw in the argument of the opposition which suggests no sub- 
stitute, which proposes no plan, which offers no remedy to 
protect us in any way whatever from the hideous monster of 
war. They are not deluded with the hope that this league will 
be an absolutely certain and sure preventive of future wars. 
They realize that no instrument of this kind can be at once 
framed and promulgated without imperfections or defects; but 
they do believe that it is infinitely better than any plan hitherto 
followed by the nations of the earth, and that it does offer the 
best hope that we can find to secure peace in the future. 

They are willing to try it, Mr. President. The great majority 
of our people, beyond any doubt in my mind, favor its trial. 
Their fears have not been excited to any great degree by the 
gloomy pictures in the arugments of the opponents of the league. 
They are unwilling to believe that in article 10, or in some of 
the other sections which have been so severely inveighed against, 
there are hidden instruments of mischief that may at some time 
in the future be used to our great injury and loss. They have 
read that much-abused article 10, which says: 

The high contracting parties undertake to respect and 1 as 
against external a on, the territorial integrity and existing politi- 
cal independence of all States members of the league. In case of any 
such aggression, or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression, 
the executive council shall advise upon the means by which the obligation 
shall be fulfilled. 

The common-sense citizen in reading that article does not see 
in it the many snares and mares’ nests and evil demons which 
have possessed and inflamed the lurid imaginations of some ora- 
tors, who have attempted to describe it as a veritable Pandora’s 
box of trouble and danger. His common sense quickly answers 
these prophets of disaster with the unalterable conviction that 
if article 10 had existed as a part of international law in the 
early summer of 1914 and had been recognized as an obligation 
upon the part of those nations which were afterwards engaged 
in the war with Germany, as they now propose to recognize and 
enforce it, then that war would never have occurred and its 
untold and incalculable sacrifices would never have had to be 
made. Instead of article 10 being an invitation to war, as some 
have described it, it will become the greatest insurance we can 
possibly secure against war in the future. 

Let us compare, Mr. President, section 5 of the Knox resolu- 
tion with this article 10 in the covenant. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who introduced that resolution, is one of the 
ablest and strongest opponents of the proposed league and has 
delivered in the Senate several speeches against it which re- 
ceived the most respectful and earnest attention. It is true that 
section 5 was stricken out of the resolution by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and it is understood that it was stricken 
out in order to secure enough votes to pass the other sections 
of the resolution. Section 5 reads as follows: 

That, finally, it shall be the declared policy of our Government, in 
order to meet fully and fairly our obligations to ourselves and to the 
world, that the freedom and peace of Europe being again threatened b 
any power or combination of powers, the United States will regard such 
a situation with graye concern as a menace to its own ce and free- 
dom, will consult with other powers affected with a view to devising 
means for the removal of such menace, and will, the necessity arising 
in the future, carry out the same complete accord and cooperation with 
our chief cobelligerents for the defense of civilization. 

Does article 10 go any further than that in principle? Does 
it obligate us any more to go to war than we would be obli- 
gated if section 5 of the Knox resolution was substituted in 
its place? Practically the only difference that I see between 
the two is that article 10 as a part of the league of nations 
will have all the machinery ready for operation when the 
danger or menace may arise, and section 5 of the Knox reso- 
lution does not contemplate such machinery, and before it 
could be provided war would be on, and the purpose of it would 
be defeated so far as the prevention of war might be con- 
cerned. It is true that article 10 seems to place upon us a 
more direct obligation, but that obligation of action on our part 


would not arise unless by a unanimous vote of the executive 


council in which this country would have its vote. Nor could 
article 10 operate to limit or annul the provision in our Fed- 
eral Constitution which gives Congress alone the right to de- 
clare war and to provide money and means to carry on war. 
We therefore do not need any reservation upon that article, 
because we have under the league the protection contained in 
the requirement of a unanimous vote and the reservation which 
our Constitution provides as to the power of Congress to de- 
clare war. 

I believe, Mr. President, that our constitutional provision 
alone is ample protection to us in that respect; for if at any 
time the ‘executive council by unwise or unjust action should 
seek to involve us in a difficulty to which we should not prop- 
erly be a party Congress could in such a case, without incurring 
a just charge of violation of our obligations under the treaty, 
use its discretion before declaring war or supplying the means 
with which to conduct it. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser], in a very 
able and exhaustive address delivered in the Senate one day 
last month in favor of the league of nations, called particular 
attention to this section 5 in the Knox resolution. After quot- 
ing that section, the Senator said: 

Mr. President, I would be satisfied if that section 5, without elimina- 
tion or addition, should be the only compact between the great nations 
of the world. All I would ask would be that it be signed by the other 
members of the league of nations as their concurrent policy. That 
would, in my opinion, prevent unjust wars as effectively as the 26 
articles of the proposed national league. 

What the distinguished Senator says deserves the most earn- 
est consideration, for he has given to this subject the deepest 
thought and the most careful treatment. No partisan bias, no 
personal prejudices have entered into his mind in urging a de- 
cision upon so momentous a subject, and he stands conspicu- 
ously upon his side of the Chamber as a champion of the prin- 
ciples of the league of nations, which for many years past have 
been advocated by distinguished leaders in both of the great 
political parties in this country. 

Mr. President, this idea of a league of nations is not new, 
for it has been advocated for many years by distinguished 
leaders of thought, not only in this country but in other civ- 
ilized countries. Even before the European war started, in 
August, 1914, the plan had begun to attract the attention of 
many men in every country, and numerous societies were or- 
ganized to work for the cause of international peace and the 
adoption of some league of nations which would, as far as 
possible, guarantee the peace of the world. Unfortunately, when 
the matter reached the stage where President Wilson found the 
opportunity to aid in embodying in a definite and practical 
form this principle, many who in the past had favored the 
idea began to change their position and to find fault with the 
plan adopted by the peace conference in Paris. I shall not 
undertake to quote from the addresses and writings of those 
who once favored a league of nations, but who now pick flaws in 
the proposed league and withhold their support from it. We 
shall let that pass. I shall refer only to the position of two 
eminent Americans who have held the highest office within the 
gift of our people. a . 

Former President Taft has been for many years, and is now, 
one of the ablest and most enthusiastic supporters of a league 
of nations. He has advocated this proposed league in a way 
that has won the admiration of most of his fellow countrymen. 
No President of our country, after he had gone out of that high 
office, has gained more in the hearts of his countrymen by his 
conduct and his service than Mr. Taft has done. There are 
many who believe that he is stronger to-day before the people 
than he has ever been, and while it might not be altogether to 
the taste and liking of some of the Republican leaders, it is not 
by any means unlikely that he may win the presidential nomi- 
nation of his party next year. Those of our Republican friends 
who are not particularly fond of him and who would object 
strenuously to seeing him nominated for the Presidency, had 
well take warning in the rapidly growing strength of this 
eminent American. x 

Another distinguished leader of that party, the late Col. 
Roosevelt, was also an ardent advocate of a league of nations, 
and I am going to take the liberty of quoting two utterances 
of his on that subject, which should remove all doubt about 
his position. These two utterances were repeated in the able 
address delivered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsi] 
some time ago in the Senate, but they are so much to the 
point that I believe it well to call attention to them again. 

When he accepted the Nobel peace prize at Christiania, in 
1910, he said in part: 


It would be a master stroke if those great powers honestly bent on 
peace would form a league of peacc, not only to keep the peace among 
themselves, but to prevent, by force if necessary, its being broken by 
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others. The supreme difficulty in connection with developing the peace 
work of The gue arises from the lack of any executive power, of 
any police power, to enforce the decrees of the courts. 

Again, in a letter from him to the New York Times, October 
18, 1914, he expressed his views on the subject: 

The one permanent move for obtaining peace which has yet been sug- 
gested, with any reasonable ce of obtat its ohjeet is 1 0 an 
agreement among the great powers, in which each should pledge itself 
not only to abide by the decision of the common tribunal, but to back 
with force the decision of that common tribunal. The t civilized 
nations of the world which do possess force, actual or immediately 
1 should combine by solemn agreement in a great world league 

or the peace of righteousness. * * > 

They should, furthermore, not only agree to abide, each of them, by 
the decision of the court, but all of them to unite with their military 
forces to enforce the decree of the court as against any recalcitrant 
member. Under these circumstances it would be ee to agree on a 
limitation of armaments that would be real and effective. 

I understand, Mr. President, that some of his close personal 
and political friends have stated that if Col. Roosevelt were liv- 
ing to-day he would be vigorously opposed to this league. In the 
light of what he said on the two occasions to which I have re- 
ferred, it seems to me that these friends do an injustice to his 
memory when they say that he, if living, would repudiate the 
ideas and principles which he so well expressed on those occa- 
sions. Those ideas have been embodied in a practical form in 
this league, and I am unwilling to believe that the distinguished 
former President, if he were living to-day, would take such a 
position as some of his friends say he would. 

I wish that it might be, Mr. President, when the time comes to 
pass upon this treaty in the Senate and the roll is culled, when 
each Senator shall register his vote upon the record of this body, 
that no one inside or outside of this Chamber shall ever be able 
to point to the vote of a single Senator and have reason to say 
that his judgment upon this grave subject was influenced by 
prejudice, dwarfed by partisan bias, or misled by some lurking 
ill will toward the person of the distinguished President of the 
United States whose guiding genius had so much to do with the 
framing and character of this historic document. I know that 
the best of us are not always free from such influences, operating 
frequently in an unconscious way upon us in our deliberations 
upen many matters that come before us. 

But surely, Mr. President, if there ever was a time that time 
is now, If there ever was a question that question is this, when 
each Senator should divest himself of every prejudice of any 
kind and rise to the plane of that broad Americanism and states- 
manship, look af this great subject with unclouded vision, and 
with a heart and mind so free that only the real merit of the 
document will be considered and not the personality of anyone 
responsible for its production. Let us remember that it is the 
measure and not the man that we are considering. Let us be 
constant], reminded that we are dealing with a question of 
world-wide importance, a question touching the peace and wel- 
fare not only of our country but of the other nations of the 
earth, and let us not descend into the mire to play a miserable 
and disgraceful game for political advantage or personal pique. 

It has developed, Mr. President, recently that the opponents 
of the league have seized upon the disposition of the Shanturg 
Peninsula by the treaty as one of their strongest points of objec- 
tion to the ratification of the treaty. We have heard it discussed 
lately a number of times upon the floor of the Senate and else- 
where in the country. Opponents of the league. have directed 
some of their heaviest fire at this provision, and in some in- 
stances it has been given as a reason to justify the defeat of the 


treaty. 

This, it seems to me, is one of the shallowest arguments yet 
advanced by the opposition. It is one, however, that appeals 
to sentiment and to the imagination, and the opponents of the 
league have not failed to play upon that feature of it and to 
exaggerate its importance in relation to the multitude of far 
more vital problems which this treaty undertakes to settle, 

The Shantung Peninsula, with its ports, as we all know, was 
in the possession of Germany, and had been since 1898, when 
Germany siezed it by force from China. That seizure was 
wrong, as all admit, but it was acquiesced in ‘by the other 
mations of the world. It is not for us at this time to enter 
into a discussion of that wrong. In the latter part of 1914, 
after Japan had entered the World War against Germany, she 
acquired this Province by force of arms from Germany and has 
held it since then. She has announced solemnly on several occa- 
sions that it is her purpose to restore the Province to China 
and has pledged her faith and honor as a nation to do so, 
I am one of those who believe that she will keep her promise, 
not only as an act of national good faith, but also in view of 
the fact that with so much attention drawn to this question 
her honor as a nation would be forever so tarnished in the 
eyes of the world if she failed to do so that she would suffer 
irreparable injury. It is, I believe, unfair, as it is certainly 
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indiscreet, for Senators upon this floor to attack her good faith 
before she has broken it or has been given sufficient opportunity 
to fulfill her promise and obligation. 

But it is not my purpose, Mr. President, to discuss all of the 
features of this question. I have referred to it and briefly 
recited some of the facts in regard to it in order to call par- 
ticular attention to one view of the subject which I have not 
yet heard discussed upon the floor, but which it seems to me is 
one that deserves the most serious consideration in justice to 
Japan's position. Senators have criticized the peace conference, 
and particularly our representatives there, in not demanding 
that Japan should surrender that Province immediately and 
in not having put in this treaty a provision compelling her to 
do so. Have Senators thought what this meant to Japan, 
whose people are so sensitive, and who already felt aggrieved 
at the refusal of the conference to place in the treaty some 
provision on the race question? 

Japan met her allies in that conference as an equal, as one 
who had taken part in the war with them, and as one of 
the five great powers which practically dictated and controlled 
the terms of peace. She had acquired territory from Germany 
by conquest; so had England; so had France; and Italy had 
acquired territory from Austria. Was there a reason why 
Japan alone of all the Allies should be singled out and com- 
pelled by the terms of peace to surrender immediately terri- 
tory which she had acquired when her other allies were not 
asked to be subjected to such treaty stipulation? In effect, 
Mr. President, such an insistence by the other allies upon 
Japan to surrender Shantung Province by a provision in the 
treaty of peace would have meant this: “We, the representa- 
tives of the allied and associated Governments in this peace 
conference, although you have been one of our allies in the 
prosecution of the war, do not trust you; and notwithstanding 
that you haye given your solemn word that it is your purpose 
in due time to surrender this Province to China, we demand 
that it be now stipulated in this treaty and definitely fixed ns to 
terms and time.” 

If such had been done, Mr. President, it would have been 
the only case of the kind in this treaty. I for one do not 
believe that Japan, even if it might have been her intention 
and wish to surrender that Province to China the next day, 
could have agreed to such a provision without a sacrifice of her 
self-respect and an aspersion being cast upon her national 
honor. That was one of the most difficult problems before the 
peace conference, and one which, I believe, they treated in the 
only way possible for the present. We must in this case rely 
upon the future for its proper and honorable settlement. 

The position of Japan on this question is well illustrated 
in a statement given out by Baron Makino, one of the Japanese 
peace delegates at Paris, on April 30, 1919, in which he said: 

We are accused of intending to occupy Kiaochow permanently. 
That is inexact. We have agreed to restore it to China. Our agree- 
ments will hold—our agreements always hold. ‘There is no example 
in history of Japan breaking her word. It is just because nobody 
has the right to doubt our honor that we ourselves should be allowed 
to arrange restitution and not be compelled in a way that would 
indicate unjust suspicion. 

From now on international law and justice will stand upon 
a higher plane than ever before, especially if this league of 
nations is adopted. Many serious and grave issues which in 
the past were settled only by armed conflicts will be settled 
hereafter by a sense of fair dealing and right. A nation guilty 
of dishonor or of a broken promise will not be able in the 
future to stand before the rest of the world in the glare of its 
just condemnation. It is impossible that this treaty, the most 
comprehensive in all of the history of the world, should not 
have in it here and there some article or adjustment which does 
not square with the strict principles of equity and justice. No 
one can claim that it is perfect. But anyone makes a serious 
mistake if he seizes upon some imperfection in it as a reason 
to defeat the whole treaty. I think that under all of the circum- 
stances the peace conference did the best it could in regard to 
the Shantung issue, and I can not believe that even if a mis- 
take was made it is sufficient to justify a single vote against 
the ratification of the treaty. Let Japan be given the oppor- 
tunity to make good her promise to right the wrong, originally 
committed by Germany, before we undertake this severe and 
improper criticism of her, 

Mr. President, it has occasionally been observed since this 
discussion began some months ago that there was much in the 
opposition to the league of nations to recall to us the opposition 
to our Federal Constitution after it was adopted by the conven- 
tion in 1787 and before its ratification by all of the States. I 
have myself from the beginning been greatly impressed by this 
parallel between the two events, and I have been frequently re- 
minded by the arguments used against this league of how 
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similar in character and often in presentation are they to the 
arguinents used in some of the State conventions that were held 
to ratify the Pederal Constitution. 

The adoption of that instrument was the greatest experiment 
in government ever tried by man. It is easy for us now, with 
our long perspective view, to see how futile, if not foolish, were 
some of the arguments used against its adoption. We naturally 
wonder that scme of the eminent statesmen of that time could 
have offered such objections to it or could have hesitated to give 
it their enthusiastic approval. And yet I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that those men, many of them of great distinction and 
ability, had as much reason to fear disastrous results from the 
adoption of that Constitution as to-day the opponents of the 
league of nations have to fear from the adoption of this cove- 
nant, 

Let us endeavor to carry ourselves back to that period in our 
history, unenlightened by any of the events subsequent to the 
adoption of the Constitution. Let us try to look into the future 
from that time as our forefathers did, and we can better appre- 
ciate the difficulties that confronted them. They realized what 
an experiment it would be. They dreaded lest the young 
country, with its thirteen independent States, might embark 
upon a sea of greater danger and peril than they had escaped 
from in severing their relations with the mother country. 

Even Thomas Jefferson, whose political wisdom and fore- 
sight have never been excelled by any man in his or any other 
generation, said in a letter to John Adams of November 13, 1787, 
after the Philadelphia convention had framed the Constitution 
and submitted it to the States: 

How do you like our new Constitution? I confess that there are 
things in it which stagger all my disposition to subscribe to what such 
an assembly has proposed. The House of Federal Representatives will 
not be adequate to the management of affairs, either foreign or Federal. 
Their President seems to be a bad edition of a Polish king. He may be 
elected from four years to four years for life. * * * 

And he goes on, calling attention to other objections to the 
document. In another letter to a friend, dated December 31, 
1787, he said: 

As to the new Constitution, I find cy bo nearly a neutral. There is 
a great mass of g in it, in a very desirable form, but there is also, 
to me, a bitter pill or two. I have written somewhat lengthily to 
Mr. Madison upon this subject, and will take the liberty to refer you 
to that part of my letter to him. 

Does not that, Mr. President, illustrate the position of many 
of the opponents of the league of nations? 

But as time went on Mr. Jefferson began to change his atti- 
tude toward the Constitution and became one of the advocates 
of its adoption. On May 17, 1788, in a letter to a friend—and 
I commend this, Mr. President, most earnestly to the considera- 
tion of those who hesitate about changing a position when once 
taken and invite their attention to the intellectual operation 
of one of our country’s greatest statesmen in advocating the 
adoption of an instrument which his caution at first led him to 
seriously doubt—he said: 


Your situation will doubtless be improved by the adoption of the new 
Constitution, which, I hope, will have taken place before you receive 
this. I see in this instrument a great deal of good. The consolidation 
of our Government, a just representation, an administration of some 

rmanence, and other features of great value will be gained by it. 

here are, indeed, some faults, which revolted me a greet deal in the 
first moment, but we must be contented to travel on toward rfec- 
tion step by ae: We must be contented with the ground which this 
Constitution will gain for us, and hope that a favorable moment will 
come for correcting what is amiss in it. 

Ah, Mr. President, what wisdom there is in those few sen- 
tences from the sage of Monticello. How wonderfully appro- 
priate are they to this oceasion. How easily can we imagine 
that if he were here now taking a part in this debate he might 
say to us as he said then, and I take the liberty of repeating his 
impressive words: 

There are, Indeed, some faults, which revolted me a great deal in the 
first moment, but we must be contented to travel on toward ec- 
tion step by ne We must be contented with the ground which this 
Constitution will gain for us, and ape that a favorable moment will 
come for correcting what is amiss in it. 

I know of no better guide than that for us to follow. That 
was the position of the wisest and most far-sighted statesman 
this country has produced. He urged the adoption of the Con- 
stitution as it was and its improvement or amendment later. 
He did not favor the rejection of it in whole or in part, and 
thereby send it again into the chaos of another convention. 
He had some objections to it; but with his wonderful mind and 
his great patriotism he saw that the good in it outweighed what 
might be defective and that those defects could be removed by 
amendments subsequent to the adoption of the Constitution. As 
was generally the case with him, his vision was prophecy. He 
did not insist upon amendments before adoption, nor did he 
urge any “reservations,” which would have delayed, if not de- 
feated, the ratification of the Constitution. 


But there were others, Mr. President—great men, too, but 
men who could not climb to the intellectual altitude of Jeffer- 
son—who preferred being consistent to being right and who 
would not avail themselves of that privilege which is usually 
exercised only by the very weak or the very great, and that is 
the privilege of changing one’s opinion or position upon a sub- 
ject in the light of wider information and of deeper thought. I 
do not wish to take up the time of the Senate by giving an 
account of many of these instances of distinguished opponents 
to the adoption of our Constitution. I shall therefore refer 
only to one or two others. 

One of the most conspicuous and eloquent opponents was 
Patrick Henry, and his opposition to the ratification of the 
Constitution in the Virginia convention is historic and well 
known. No one for a moment would ever question the pa- 
triotism and courage of that man, whose thrilling oratory first 
hurled defiance at the British King and set afire the spirit of 
independence in the Colonies. And yet when the time came to 
make good that independence by the combination of the 13 
States into a strong Federal Government no man fought more 
persistently or vigorously against it. He saw, as he thought, 
only danger and disaster if the Constitution should be adopted. 
With that power of speech for which he was famous, he described 
with burning words the evils which he thought would follow 
such a step. 

In Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry he describes one occasion in 
the convention, and says: 

Mr. Henry rose next. * Instead of proceeding to answer Mr. 
Nicholas, he commenced by sounding an alarm calculated to produce a 
most powerful impression. The effect, however, will be entirely lost 
opon the reader unless he shall associate with the speech, which I am 
about to lay before him, that awful solemnity and look of fearful 
portent by which Mr. Henry could uap eyen more tban he expressed, 
and that slow, distinct, emphatic enunciation by which he never failed 
to move the souls of his hearers. 

Does not that remind us, Mr. President, of some of the stirring 
eloquence to which we have listened on this floor in some 
speeches against the league of nations? 

Further on Mr. Wirt says of him on this occasion: 

The very tone of voice in which he would address the chairman when 
he felt the inspiration of his genius rising—‘* Mr. Chairman —and the 
awful pause which followed this call fixed upon him at once every eye 
in the Assembly— 

And so forth. 

Let me give, Mr. President, a few extracts from some of 
Patrick Henry’s speeches against the ratification of the Con- 
stitution. On one occasion he said: 

I conceive the Republic to be in extreme danger; if our situation be 
thus uneasy, whence has arisen this fearful jeopardy? It arises from 
this fatal system; it arises from a proposal to change our Government; 
& proposal that goes to the utter annihilation of the most solemn engage- 
ments of the States; a proposal of establishing nine States into a con- 
federacy to the eventual exclusion of our States. 


Again, he says: 

This proposal of altering our Federal Government is of a most alarm- 
ing nature. Make the best of this new Goyernment—say it is com- 
posed by anything but inspiration—you ought to be extremely cautious, 
wate ealous of your liberty; for instead of securing your rights 


you may lose them forever. If a wrong step be now made, the Republic 


may be lost forever. If this new Government will not come up to the 
e tion of the people, and they shall be nae ges their liberty 

be lost, and 8 must and will arise. repeat it again, and 
I beg gentlemen to consider, that a wrong step made now will plunge us 
into misery and our Republic will be lost. ` 

But it is not necessary for me to give any further extracts 
from his speeches to show the very sincere and earnest alarm 
which he felt. 

Another distinguished opponent of ratification in the Virginia 
convention said: 

The confederation has been deservedly reprobated for its inadequacy 
to promote the public welfare. But this change is, in my opinion, very 
dangerous. It contemplates objects with which a Federal Government 
ought never to interfere. 

He goes on further to enumerate some of his objections to 
the Constitution, and to express his fear of what would happen 
if it should be adopted. That, Mr. President, was James Mon- 
roe, who many years afterwards became President of the United 
States under that same Constitution which he had so vigorously 
opposed. 

I might be permitted, Mr. President, here to suggest that the 
experience of James Monroe in that respect may offer some 
measure of consolation or of hope to any of our distinguished 
colleagues in the Senate opposing this league, whose ability 
and amiability eminently qualify them as eligible in the coming 
search for a presidential candidate of the Republican Party, 
and who may after all find themselves not totally disqualified 
for such a distinction by reason of their having opposed the 
ratification of this treaty as it is. However, I might remind 
them in a spirit of affectionate concern that after James 
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Monroe opposed the ratification of the Constitution he had 
— walt nearly 30 years before the presidential lightning struck 
im. 

The fears which those misguided leaders in those days so 
earnestly felt and so eloquently expressed were never realized, 
Their visions of danger and disaster proved ‘to be rhetorical de- 
lusions. The great common sense of the people prevailed. 


The people spoke. The Constitution was adopted. They took 
it with its imperfections, and as time went on they remedied it 
with amendments. And under that Constitution, what a won- 
derful record has been made! Framed as it was for the gov- 
ernment of 13 States and three or four millions of people, it 
has proven itself strong enough and broad enough to embrace 
within its enfolding provisions the greatest Nation -on earth, 
with 48 proud States, and with more than a hundred millions 
of the freest and happiest people on earth. What a glorious 
achievement it has been, and all in the comparatively brief 
period of less than a century and a half. And what, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would have happened if the solemn warnings and the 
fiery eloquence of those patriotic leaders who opposed the adop- 
tion of the Constitution had prevailed? But thanks to that 
Divine Providence which guided us then, as it has so often done 
in our periods of danger, and as it will do in this crisis, the 
common sense of the people asserted itself, and gave to us this 
inheritance, the most priceless boon ever enjoyed by any peo- 
ple on earth. 

Shall we now listen to the prophets of evil? Shall we be 
frightened by the ominous picture of gloom which they paint 
so luridly before our eyes? Shall we be dismayed by ‘the 
vehemence of their arguments and eloquence? No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe not. Their arguments, however subtle and plausi- 
ble; their eloquence, however impassioned and persuasive, are 
matched against the common sense of the people of this land 
who can see through it all, and with the principle of Jefferson 
to guide and inspire them they will say, “Give us this covenant 
of the league of nations now. It is the best plan that has 
ever been offered us to preserve international peace. It is 
the work of some of the wisest statesmen in the world. We 
shall take it as it is without amendment or reservation now, 
but improve it where time and experience may show its im- 
perfections.” That was the Jeffersonian idea in regard to 
the Constitution of the United States. That idea is as good now 
as it was then, and it is the idea which is rallying to the sup- 
port of this document the great majority of the people of this 
country. 

The peace of the world may be involved in our action. No 
more solemn responsibility ever came upon the Senate of the 
United States. A world wearied and sickened with ‘bloodshed, 
broken and disabled with the ruin and devastation of the most 
destructive war in all human history, looks to us te put the seal 
of our approval upon this work of the peace conference, and give 
to it the one and only means which it believes will serve as any 
reasonable guaranty against war in the future. No advocate 
of this document can proclaim it perfect. No idealist can safely 
promise that it beyond all doubt removes the possibility of war 
in the future. But it at least comes to us with a promise that 
if given a fair trial, if improved where improvements may be 
found necessary later on, and if supported by the civilized gov- 
ernments of the earth, it will certainly be a tremendous advance 
over all previous plans, and one that may in reality fulfill the 
dream of its most enthusiastic advocates, a world-wide and an 
enduring peace. 

I have not undertaken, Mr. President, to enter into a discus- 
sion of all of the details of this proposed league of nations. 
Those features of the discussion have been well and ably pre- 
sented by other Senators. In my opinion, the technical argu- 
ments which have been so forcibly urged against the various 
‘articles of the treaty have been successfully met by others who 
have spoken for it. 

The President of the United States has done a great work for 
his country and for all the world. He has labored in all these 
months at the table of the peace conference with the earnest 
effort and the sublime hope that out of its work there might 
come peace, justice, and freedom to all the people of the earth. 
He has brought back to us in the document now before us the 
result of that work. It represents the judgment and wisdom 
of the best thought of the civilized nations. The obligation is 
now upon us. The eyes of the world are watching us. The 
keen gaze and scrutiny of the people of this country will not 
fail to see the motives and purposes that may actuate us in 
what we do. We should dedicate to this subject the best 
thought, the highest patriotism of which we are capable. Their 
hope at present is in us, and we dare not and should not dis- 
appoint them. = 


PROPAGANDA ON PACKING INDUSTRY. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I had intended to submit some 
observations on the power of the propaganda of the packers 
to-day, but I note that there is only one speech scheduled for 
to-morrow on the league cf nations and the treaty of peace. That 
being the case, I think J will postpone it_until to-morrow. I 
give notice that at the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKerxar] I shall offer some observations 
on the propaganda of the meat packers. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened and (at 4 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, July 
23, 1919, at 12 clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


PAauecutive nominations received by the Senate July 22, 1919. 
UNITED States MansHat. 


J. Parks Worley, of Bluff City, Tenn., to be United States 
1 eastern district of Tennessee, vice John R. Thompson, 
gned. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER ‘CORPS. 
To be brigadier generals with rank from July 15, 1919. 


Col. Charles R. Krauthoff, Quartermaster Corps (brigadier 
general, United States Army, emergency ). 

Col, Herbert M. Lord, Quartermaster Corps (brigadier gen- 
eral, United States Army, emergency ). 

MEDICAL CORPS. 

Capt. Charles Augustus Pfeffer (Medical Corps, United States 
Army, emergency), to be first lieutenant in the Medical Corps 
from July 15, 1919. 

PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR Army. 
INFANTRY. 
To be lieutenant colonels. 


Maj. Robert S. Offley, Infantry, from July 2, 1919 (subject to 
examination required by law). 
Maj. Samuel P. Lyon, Infantry, from July 2. 1919. 
Maj. Charles H. Paine, Infantry, from Jul 2, 1919. 
Maj. Thomas W. Darrah, Infantry, from July 9, 1919. 
Maj. Americus Mitchell, Infantry, from July 9, 1919. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


The following- named temporary colonels to be lieutenant cobo- 
nels in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from fhe ist 
day of July, 1918: 

Harold C. Snyder and 

Alexander S. Williams. 

The following-named temporary majors to be captains in the 
oe Corps, for temporary service, from the 23d day of Mg, 
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‘Charles A. Wynn, 

Thad T. Taylor, 

Glenn D. Miller, 

Herbert Rosenzweig, 

Thomas E. Watson, 

Burwell H. Olarke, 

Walter G. Sheard, 

Paul Brown, 

Roger W. Peard, 

John D. Nevin, 

Peter C. Geyer, jr., 

James E. Davis, 

Idoyd L. Leech. 

Charles P. Gilchrist, 

Gustav Karow, 

Joseph E. Brewster, 

Raphael Griffin, 

Kar! I. Buse, 

Harold S. Fassett, 

Samuel A. Woods, jr., 

William C. Byrd, 

George C. Hamner, 

Arthur B. Jacques, 

David H. Owen, 

James M. Bain, 

George B. Reynolds, 


— 
D 
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James T. Moore, . 

Horace C. Cooper, 

John M. Arthur, 

zordon Watt, 

Thomas. P. Cheatham, 

Louis W. Whaley, 

William C. James, 

Thomas E. Bourke, 

James F. Jeffords, 

Benjamin T. Cripps, 

Jacob M. Pearce, jr, 

Daniel E. Campbell, 

Maurice G. Holmes, j 

Charles C. Gill, 

James E. Betts, 

Norman S. Hinman, 

George Faunce Adams, 

Wethered Woodworth, 

James W. Webb, 

John M. Tildsley, 

Le Roy P. Hunt, 

Louis E. Woods, 

Edward R. Rhodes, 

Donald R. Fox, 

William McN. Marshall, 
George H. Scott, 

Alexander Galt, 

Paul R. Cowley, 

Bailey M. Coffenberg, 

Eugene F. ©. Collier, 

Evans ©. Ames, 

Stanley M. Muckleston, and 

William II. Davis. 

The following-named temporary captains to be first lieuten- 
nants in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the ist 
day of July, 1918: 

Victor A. Barraco, 

Thomas O, Tate, 

James G. Somerville, 

Jack H, Tandy, 

Eric A. Johnston, 

William P. T. Hill, 

Robert A. Bowen, jr., 

Philbrick W. Jackson, 

William W. Carson, 

Albert V. Williams, 

Harold B. Hoskins, 

Lucian H. Vandoren, 

Thornton Wilson, 

Daniel W. Bender, 

Clyde N. Bates, 

George H. Whisenhunt, jr., 

Carl D, Brorein, 

Vincent J. Fitzgerald, 

Anthony W. Durell, jr., 

William R. Brown, 

James M. Wallace, 

John G. Vowell, 

Lewis R. Stickles, 

William A. Eddy, 

Oliver T. Francis, 

Carlos H. McCullough, 

Cornelius H. Reece, 

Lemuel A. Haslup, 

James P. Adams, 

Edward A. Fellowes, 

Haskin U. Deeley, 

Sparling B. Anderson, 

Henry W. Paret, jr., 

Louis F. Timmerman, jr., 

Gordon M. F. Chance, 

George K. Campbell, 

Henry R. Heebner, 

Fred C. Eastin, jr., 

Robert C. Kilmartin, jr., 

“Edward A. Craig, 

James E. Hunter, jr., 

Julian P. Brown, 

William E. Riley, 

Albert G. Skelton, 

Walter S. Fant, jr., 

Andrew L. W. Gordon, 

Percival L. Wilson, 

Bernard Dubel, 
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George C. Medary, 

Charles C. Simmons, jr., 

Thomas G. Letchworth, 

Earle M. Randall, 

Leland S. Swindler, 

Jolm P. Manton, 

Ernest H. Lowenthal, 

Rax A. Robinson, R 

Howard N. Stent, 

Kenneth B. Collings, 

Basil Gordon, 

Donald Spicer, 

Ford O. Rogers, 

Creswell M. Micou, 

Walter G. Farrell, 

Raymond T. Presnell, 

Lloyd A. Houchin, 

William L. Harding, jr., 

John B. Neill, jr., 

David Duncan, 

Lyle C. DeVeaux, 

Ralph R. Robinson, 

Floyd W. Bennett, 

Norman E. True, 

Walter E. Bilisoly, S 

John K. Martenstein, 

Francis J. Kelly, jr., 

Conrad S. Grove, 3d, 

Charles M. Portis, 

St. Julien R. Childs, 

Hamilton M. H. Fleming, 

Walter I. Greth, 

Frederick E. Stack, 

George C. Collar, 

John F. Roy, 

Edward S. Shaw, 

Stanford H. Moses, 

Edward L. Pollock, jr., 

Gardiner Hawkins, 

Leland D. Breckinridge, 

Merritt A. Edson, 

Laurence T. Stallings, jr- 

Edgar A. Poe, jr., 

Edward O. Bogert, 

John A. Tebbs, 

John C. Wemple, 

Curtis W. LeGette, 

Cleghorn Foote, 

Thomas B. McMartin, 

Thomas H. Raymond, 

David C. Levy, 

Joseph H. Fellows, 

Louis G. DeHaven, 

John S. Tyler, 

Luther W. Jones, 

Chester R. Milham, 

David P. Cowan, 

Robert L. Montague, 

Lester A. Dessez, 

John R. Minter, 

Robert B. Stuart, 

James Wood, 

Andrew R. Holderby, 3d, 

Fillmore W. Eiker, 

Timon J. Torkelson, 

Merton A. Richal, 

Robert A, Barnet, jr., 

Francis B. Reed, 

Frank B. Wilbur, 

Lester D. Johnson, 

John Kaluf. 

Judson H. Fitzgerald, and 

Samuel A. Milliken. Aa 

The following-named temporary captains to be first lieutenants, 
in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 18th day 
of July, 1918: 

Henry D. F. Long, 

James Diskin, 

Ross L. Iams, 

Lee Carter, 

zeorge Nielsen, 

Wyle J. Moore, 

Charles D. Baylis, 

Richard B. Dwyer, 
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William G. Wilgore, 
Harry E. Leland, 
Winfield S. Cranmer, 
John F. Leslie, 

David R. Nimmer, 

Georges F. Kremm, and 

Trevor G. Williams. 

The following-named temporary captains to be first lieuten- 
ants in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 14th 
day of August, 1918: 

David L. Ford and 

Josephus Daniels, jr. 

The following-named temporary captains to be first lieuten- 
ants in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 16th 
day of August, 1918: 

Horace Talbot, 

Edward B. Moore, 

Frank W. Hemsoth, 

Emil M. Northenscold, 

David Kipness, 

Robert K. Ryland, 

William D. Wray, 

Uley O. Stokes, 

Charles P. Phelps, 

Sherman L. Zea, and 

Harold W. Whitney. 

The following-named temporary first lieutenants to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from 
the 15th day of August, 1918: 

Kenneth R. Berkey, J 

Ogbourne A. Hill, 

Joseph F, Verhelle, 

Gerald K. Hemsing, 

Melvin E. Fuller, 

Howard Mayes, 

Robert B. Jeffrey, 

Vincent M. O'Donnell, 

George E. Gardner, 

Walter Roll, 

Paul Jahn, 

Holton Y. Ditto, 

Frank M. Keller, 

Robert L. Wadell, 

Claude B. Taugher, 

Eldred I. Rawles, 

Richard V. H. Ridgely, 

Phillips T. Lehmer, 

William T. Howze, 

Bruce C. Lubers, 

Joseph A. Yeager, 

Francis I. Fenton, 

Joseph De Paiva, 

Thomas R. Wert, 

Joseph L. Doll, 

John W. Cunningham, 

Sammel K. Eaves, 

Alvan E. Stoddard, 

Charles M. Adams, 

Lindley H. Pryor, 

Earl F. Lucas, 

Eimer W. Johnson, 

Charles H. Hassenmiller, 

Hugh A. McGann, 

Herbert B. Renninger, 

Alfred J. Wainman, 

William K. MacNulty, 

Cariton E. Edwards, 

Kenneth M. Stead, 

Edwin J. Davenport, 

Ralph W. Luce, 

Marshall Y. Chapman, 

Richard Cornelius, 

William English, 

yeorge W. Hopke, 

Frederick Israel, 

Carl J. Norstrand, 

Cecil J. Widdifield, - 

Frank Neider, 

Morris C. Richardson, 

George Belmont, 

George B. Batten, 

John T. Foster, 

Russell M. Frederick, 

Edward E. Lindgren, 


Bayard Vasey, 
Jesse L. Crandall, 
Edward F. Dunk, 
Harry L. Smith, 
Robert L. Young, 
Terrence J. Callan, 
Paul J. Ogden, 
William W. Rogers, 
George F. Stockes, 
William J. Whaling, and 
Curtis T. Beecher. — 
The following-named temporary first lieutenants to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for temporary service, from the 
Ist day of January, 1919: : : 
Walter Sweet, 
Oliver D. Bernier, 
Alfred Dickerson, 
Rowan C. Pearce, 
Axel Enholm, 
Edward F. Bailey, ` 
Stanley E. Ridderhof, 
Willard R. Enk, 
Eben C. Mann, 2d, 
Elton C. Hersman, 
Albert E. Gagnon, 
Richard F. Cleveland, 
Odilo N. Kass, 
George L. Chumbley, 
Wylie F. McKinnon, jr., 
Joseph Lubomski, 
Samuel B. Witt, 
Richard A. Cullum, 
Charlton P. Lee, 
Blaine G. Wiley, 
Edwin G. Schwartzman, 
George P. Buell, 
Julian N. Frisbie, 
Ervin R. Whitman, 
Harry E. Leive, 
William Scruggs, 
Willard L. Peach, 
Benjamin W. Atkinson, jr., 
Ralph C. Battin, 
Gilbert C. Henderson, 
Max D. Smith, 
Anthony Rinkevich, 
Carl J. Allenbaugh, 
Minter L. Lowther, 
Franklin H. Hayner, 
Wilbur V. Styles, 
Joseph Lacey, 
George E. Ladd, jr., 
Herman Kingsnorth 
John A. Self, k 
Edward J. Moneypenny, 
George S. Van Riper, 
Alexander D. Shaw, 
William L. McKittrick, 
Gerald C. Thomas, 
George Esau, 
Philip W. Mohr, 
Adolphus Cannon, 
Albert L. Winner, 
James T. Elliott, 
Frank Saddler, jr., 
Howard B. Enyart, 
William A. Keiter, - 
Herbert S. Keimling, 
Ramie H. Dean, 
Raymond P. James, 
Fred J. Zinner, 
Rueben E. Puphal, 
Stephen Skoda, 
Harold A. Strong, 
James E. Foster, 
Clarence L. Seward, jr., 
William A. Siefer, 
Wilbur T. Love, 
William S. Fellers, 
Henning F. Adickes, 
Roy W. Conkey, 
Samuel H. Wood, 
Merile H. Stevenson, 
Augustus Paris, 
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Chester E. Orcutt, 
Louis B. West, 

Denzil R. Fowls, 
Forest J. Ashwood, 
George C. Buzby, 
Augustus H. Fricke, 
Edward M. Butler, 
Thomas J. Caldwell, 
Louis E. McDonald, 
George H. Towner, jr., 
Robert A. Cobban, 
Stephen E. St. George, 
Louis Cukela, 
Emmons J. Robb, 
Allan S. Heaton, 
Erwin F. Schaefer, 
Daniel D. Thompson, 
Wilbur Summerlin, 
Charles F. Commings, 
Walter W. Wensinger, 
Robert O. Williams, 
John T. Stanton, 
Virgil P. Schuler, 
Harry S. Davis, 
Peter P. Wood. 
Lawrence E. Westerdahl, 
David N. Richeson, 
Merle J. Van Housen, 
James C. Leech, 
Richard S. Ross, 
Vinton H. Newell, 
Emmit R. Wolfe, 
Stephen A. Norwood, 
Raymond A. O'Keefe, 
Frank M. Cross, 
George W. McHenry, 
Gale T. Cummings, 
Charles W. Holmes, 
Samuel H. Woods, 
Wilbur Elckelberg, 
Robert A. Butcher, 
Allen J. Burris, and 
Earl M. Rees. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Beecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate July 22, 1919. 
UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Henry H. Watkins to be United States district judge for the 

western district of South Carolina. 
MEMBER or THE Farm Loan Boanrp. 
Asbury F. Lever to be a member of the Farm Loan Board. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 

Henry Holland to be collector of customs for customs coHec- 

tion district No. 7, with headquarters at Ogdensburg, N., V. 
CALIFORNIA DÉBRIS Comarisston, 

Col. E. Eveleth Winslow to be a member of the California 

Débris Commission. 
UNITED States COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. _ 

John Dalrymple Powell to be hydrographic and geodetic engi- 
neer in the United States Const and Geodetic Survey, 

PROVISIONAL APPOINTMENTS, BY PROMOTION, IN THE REGULAR 

ARMY. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
To be first lieutenants, 

Count Harvey. 
Roland Jens. 
William E. Thrasher. 
Second Lieut. George W. Coffey. 
Second Lieut. George O. Consoer. 
Second Lieut. Theodore L. Welles, jr. 
Second Lieut. Conrad P. Hardy. 
Second Lieut. Ernest W. Dichman. 
Second Lieut. John H. Chase. 
Second Lieut. Edwin R. Harrati. 
Second Lieut. Albert Haertlein. 
Second Lieut. John ©. Arrowsmith, 
Second Lieut. Edgar Marburg, jr. 


Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Second Lieut. Harry P. Hart. 
Second Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


Samuel J. Callahan, 
John E. Wood. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, July 22, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Once more we have been called upon, our Heavenly Father, 
to witness a disgraceful riot in this peaceful city where laws 
are made and expected to be executed promptly and successfully. 

Is it the effect of our public-school system, our churches and 
Sunday schools, or our home training? We do not know. 
Thou knowest all things. Point out to us, we pray Thee, clearly 
where the defects are and give us the grace to right them. 

Take away from us the hateful thing we call race prejudice 
and help us to live in peace and harmony, law and order, justice 
and mercy. In the name of Him who taught us love and good 
will. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ABSENCE OF A QUORUM. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Clearly there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Anthony Goodall Jones, Pa, Morin 
Ashbrook Goodykoontz Kahn Neely 
Browne Greene, Vt. Kearns Newton, Mo 
Caldwell Griest Kettner Iney 
Doughton Hamill King Purnell! 
hols Hamilton LaGuardia Ragsdale 
Fairfleld Harrison Lee, Ga use 
Fields icks Lesher Sanford 
Focht Hull, Iowa Lever Scully 
Fordne: Hull, Tenn. McClintic Sisson 
Fuller, Mass. Hutchinson McCulloch Slemp 
Garlan Ireland McKenzie Tilson 
Godwin, N. C. James Mason Wise 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and eighty-two gentlemen 
have answered to their names; 2 quorum is present. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that my colleague, Mr. Ecuots, of West Virginia, have 
the privilege of extending his remarks in the Récord by insert- 
ing a patriotic address delivered by him in West Virginia on 
the 4th of July. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent that his colleague [Mr. EcHors] have the 
liberty of extending his remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 


Fourth of July address delivered in West Virginia. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What was the subject of that ad- 
dress? 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. On what? 

Mr, REED of West Virginia. I think there was some of the 
league of nations in it and other things 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Nothing about prohibition? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. No. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. All right. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for two minutes on the subject of conditions in the 
District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes on the sub- 
ject of conditions in the District of Columbia. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


A patriotic address. 


[After a pause.] The 


Mr. Speaker. I object. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Mr. Lever; by unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. Byrnes 
of South Carolina, was granted leave of absence for 10 days 
on account of business. 
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NEAR EAST RELIEF, 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the 
Speaker lay before the House the bill S. 180 in order that it 
may be placed on its passage in lieu of the bill H. R. 412, the 
latter being a similar bill and No. 36 on the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take up the bill S. 180. But it is not in 
order until the previous question now pending is disposed of, 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 2 — 


PROHIBITION. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair places before the House the bill 
H. R. 6810, the prohibition-enforcement bill, on which the pre- 
vious question has been ordered and which has been ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, did not some states- 
man over on that side demand the reading of the engrossed copy? 

The SPEAKER. The demand was made last night. 

Mr. CLARK of Misouri. I know it was, and it has never been 
complied with. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair considers that the request is not 
now pending. Anybody can make the request now if he wishes 
to do so. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do not wish to do so, but I wanted 
to know what became of that request. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it died with the session, 
but anybody can make the demand now if he wishes to do so. 

The question is on the third reading of the bill. $ 

The bill was read a third time. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit, and 
on that I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Missouri opposed to 
the bill? 4 

Mr. IGOE. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Icon moves to recommit the bill H. R. 6810 to the Committee on 
the Judiciary with instructions to report the same back to the House 
forthwith with the following amendment: Strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

” t whoever, on or after tbe date when the eightcenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States goes into effect, shall knowingly 
manufacture, sell, or transport within the United States, or import into 
the United States or export from the United States, any intoxicating 
liquor for beverage purposes shall be fined not more than $500 or im- 
prisonied not more than one year, or both, and for a second or subsequent 
offense shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

“Sc, 2. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, his assistants, 
agents, and inspectors, shall investigate and report violations of this 
act to the United States attorney for the district in which committed, 
who is hereby charged with the duty of prosecuting the offenders, sub- 
ject to the direction of the rigs | General, as in the ease of other 
offenses inst the laws of the United States; and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, his assistants, agents, and inspectors, may swear 
out warrants before the United States commissioners or other officers 
of courts authorized to issue the same for the apprehension of such 
offenders. Section 1014 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is 
hereby made applicable in the enforcement of this act. 

“ SEC, 3. That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the Attor- 
ney General of the United States are hereby respectively authorized to 
appoint and employ such assistants, experts, clerks, and other em- 
ployees as they may deem necessary for the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this act, and there is 3 authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be required for the enforcement of this act.’ 

The SPEAKER. On the foregoing motion the gentleman 
moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays on the 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 
yeas and nays on the motion to recommit. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 187, nays 256, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 35, as follows: 


YEAS—137. 
Ackerman Campbell, Pa. Donovan Gard 
Babka Cannon Dooling Garland 
Bacharach Carew Doremus Garner 
Bee Casey Dupré Glynn 
Benson Clark, Mo. Dyer Goldfogle 
Blackmon Classon Eagan Graham, Pa. 
Bland, Mo. Cleary Eagle reene, Mass. 
Booher Coady Edmonds Greene, Vt. 
Britten Crago Elston Griffin 
Brooks, Pa. Cullen Fitzgerald Haskell 
Browning Curry, Calif. eeman Bays 
Buchanan nison Gallagher Hull, Iowa 
Burdick Dent Gallivan Humphreys 
Burke Dewalt Ganly Husted 


Lufkin 
McAndrews 
McArthur 
McDuffie 
McGlennon 
McKiniry 


Alexander 
Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews, Md. 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 
Aswell 

Ayres 

Baer 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Barkley 


Begg 

Rell 
Benham 
Black 
Bland, Ind. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 


Brooks, III. 
Brumbaugh 
Burroughs 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Byrns, Tenn. 


Campbell, Kans, 


Candler 
Cantril 


e 
Dallinger 
Darrow 

Davey 

Davis, Minn. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dempsey 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dominick 
Dowell 

Drane 

Dunbar 

Dunn 

Elliott 
Ellsworth 


Ashbrook 
Browne 
Caldwell 
Cramton 
Doughton 
Echols 
Fairfield 


Focht 
Godwin, N. C. 
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McLane O'Connell Sherwood 
McPherson O'Connor Siegel 
Ma te Ogden Small 
MacGregor Olney Smith, N. Y. 
Madden Pai Snyder 
a Pel Steele 
Maher Phelan Stephens, Ohto 
Mann Platt ulltvan 
Mansfield Porter Tinkham 
Martin Pou ‘Treadway 
Mead Radcliffe Vare 
Merritt Rainey, J. W. Voi 
Minahan, N. J. Bami i Walsh 
oon Randall, Wis. Ward 
Moone Reber Watson, Pa. 
Moore, Pa Riordan Welty 
Morin Rodenberg Wilson, Pa, 
Muda Rogers Winslow 
Newton, Mo. Rowan 
Nichols, Mich. Sabath 
Nolan Sanford 
NAYS—256, 
Emerson Larsen Scott 
Esch Layton Sears 
Evans, Mont, Little Sells 
Evans, Nebr, Luce Shreve 
Evans, Ney. Luhring Sims 
Ferris McCulloch Sinclair 
Fess MeFadden Sinnott 
Fields McKenzie Smith, Idaho 
Fisher McKeown Smith, III. 
Flood McKinley Smith, Mich. 
Fordney McLaughlin, Mich, Smithwick 
Foster McLaughlin, Nebr. Sne 
Frear Major Steagall 
French Mapes Stedman 
Fuller, III. Mays Steenerson 
Fuller, Mass, Michener Stephens, Miss. 
Gandy iller Stevenson 
Garrett Monahan, Wis. Stiness 
ood Mondel} Strong, Kans. 
Goodwin, Ark. Montague Strong, Pa. 
Gould Moore, Ohio Summers, Wash. 
Graham, III. Moore, Va Sum ners, Tex. 
Green, Iowa Moores, Ind. Sweet 
Hadley Morgan Taylor, Colo. 
Hardy, Colo. Mott Taylor, Tenn. 
lastings Murph Temple 
Haugen Nelson, Mo. Thomas 
Hawley Nelson, Wis Thompson, Ohio 
Hayden Newton, Minn Thompson, Okla. 
Heilin Nicholls, S. C. Tillman 
Hernandez Oldfield Timberlake 
Hersey Oliver Tincher 
Hersman Osborne Towner 
Hickey Overstreet Upshaw 
Hill Padgett Vaile 
Hoch Park Venable 
Holland Parker - Vestal 
Houghton Parrish Vinson 
Howard Peters Volstead 
Huddleston Quin Walters 
Hudspeth Ra ale Wason 
Hulings Rainey, II. T. Watkins 
Jacoway Raker Watson, Va. 
James Ramseyer Weaver 
Johnson, Ky. Randall, Calif, Webb 
Johnson, Miss. Rayburn Webster 
Johnson, S. Dak. Reavis Welling 
Johnson, Wash, Reed, N. v. Whaley 
Jones, Tex. Reed, W. Va. Wheeler 
Kearns Rhodes White, Kans, 
Kelley, Mich, Ricketts White, Me. 
Kelly, Pa. Riddick Williams 
Kendall Robinson, N.C. Wilson, III. 
Kennedy, Iowa Robsion, Ky. Wilson, Lu. 
ess Romjue Wingo 
Kincheloe Rose Wise 
Kinkaid Rowe Wood, Ind. 
Kitchin Rubey Woods, Va. 
Knutson Rucker Woodyard 
Kraus Sanders, Ind. Wright 
Kreider Sanders, La. Yates 
Langley Sanders, N. X. Young, N. Dak, 
Lanham Saunders, Va. Young, Tex. 
Lankford Schall Zihiman 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Costello Hardy, Tex. 
NOT VOTING—35. 
Goodall Treland Neely 
Goodykoontz Jones, Pa Purnell 
Griest <ettner Rouse 
Hamill King Scully 
Hamilton Lee, Ga. Sisson 
Harrison Lesher Slemp 
Hicks Lever Taylor, Ark. 
Hull, Tenn. McClintic Tilson 
Hutchinson Mason 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Scutty (for) with Mr. Hurcuison (against). 

Mr. Craco (for) with Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania (against). 
Mr. Harpy of Texas (for) with Mr. Dovantron (against). 
Mr. Hau (for) with Mr. InkLAND (against). 
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Mr. Carp 
ti WELL (for) w 
Me kee VV 
Mr. Kına . Mr. ASHBR (against). | Hays 
Mr. PURNE Mr. NEEL OOK. 11 M 
Mr Hang w with Mr Me ‘ Hernand —— Ran 
Mr. licks with Mr „ McCrrxtic, Hersey McKinley Mandell, Calle... TA 
r. FocHT W . HULL of Her rer ndall, Wis. ylor, Col 
Mr. GRIES with Mr. Gopwr Tennessee. r — . — n, Mich ee Taylor, Tenn 
Mr. 3 Mr. 8 of North Carolina yee McPherson Nebr Reed, N. Y Thomas ; 
8 “TON W » : € a S f 
Mr. Mason with ith Mr. LEE of G Holland Mages S 1 
Mr. Tits Mr. Kern eorgia Hou M odes hompson, Okla. 
8 On with NER. 2 ghton or Ricketts Tillm: , Okla. 
Mr. Stur witl Mr. LEVER. Howara Mansfield Riddick Timberlak 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. SISSON. Hudspeth Maye’ ee N.C: oe 2 
cae SPEAKER. aaa Speaker, I w 7 Michener Sones. Ky. 5 5 
hank - CRAMTON. I * ue e to vote “no.” 2 Miller ew Romjue Upshaw 
8 y name cal s in the f e Hall, lis s Johr ondell is. Ros mo 
The SPEAK called. ront row , listening? J ison, Ky. M 1 owe Venabl 
JAKE of seats g? ohnson Mh: ontagu ube V e 
that ques KER. Th , and did Joh » ALSS. Moo: e R y estal 
tion. e Chair wishes not nson, S. D. re, Ohi Rucker Vinso 
3 Mr estion, o 1 wishes the gentleman to jen a ak. Moore, Va. o 9 Volstead 
i wes l can not say how answer | Kearns Morgan Sanders, — Wason 
Mr. GRAMTON. Was the genti „ Sa Nelson. Schall” Val Watson, Va. 
ee N. I could not eas ee Kennedy P Nelson, Mo: Sears Webde 2 
1e SPEAKE 3 to how ess ewton, Min e Web 
to quality himself. nn mast „ Batue Mei. a ver 
— CRAMTC — eave it to Kitchin Oldfi 10 Mich. Sinc}: Wh ey 
and failed to ny I was in th the gentleman | Kraugen — . — Sinnott Wheeler 
5 e Hall, i Kraus Olne Smith Woe ane 
tion in Sear Unless t called. the front row of seat 3 Osborne Smith, ne? Williams 
ne affirma ss the gen ats, | bangiey verstr Smith, Mi Wilson, I 
Mr. CRA: mative, he ea S tleman can nham Padget ect Smith} ich i son, III 
. ’ 8 180 82 
ont ORAGO. Mr. Speak n not vote answer the Lankford Palge Snell Wilson; 
nnsylv . Speaker, I hav ` ques- | Lar: ` P S son, Pa. 
R 500 e JONES. a e a pair with my L yton Park 3 wink. 
pat hay woud for it, but is ay ONES 16 1 favor colleague Atle Parrish Steenerson With ow 
ee I wish 8 1 8 absent. 8 Lufkin Piatt —— Miss. wood, me 
myself re nge my v e motion to e it | Lubring Quin Rds Wed 
followin recorded y vote from “aye” to recommi MeCul Ra Strong oodyard 
g questi as paired w aye” to“ Pl pa te aen le trong, Kans. Wright 
Mr. KNU ons. with Mr. J present ™a eule Rainey, II Stro . Yat 
„ IS 8 A 8 ONES nd M yY, T. ng, Pa. cates 
The GEN Mr. Speaker. I on this and ceFadden HAREN poms, Wash. Young, N. Dak. 
when his n R. Was the ge wish to vote “ yer Sannes Tex ung, Tex. 
Mr, KNUTSON. I thou: gentleman in the Hail, Babka NAYS—10 
to answer and they I thought m all, listening, Beg harach Gallivan i 
dhe SPEAKER Tae ne A a ga ahs Blackm Gard, 8 P 
answers in the affil The rule is bs nd started Britten Garland papper ala orter 
Bar KNUTSON. ee he can ere clear. If the gentl 8 aes MeGlennon Radcliffe 
* . c (a 
a 1 a of the Sonne like to ask th eman Barks Griffin gle Teny 3 J. W. 
The SPEAK tion my 8 under what Cour. E 1 peter 
AKE 0 „Iowa en orda: 
tenn Im the Hail, Lene o be deprived ef Cordy umpires Mann Hodenbers 
125 KNUTSON. s 1 per question. Was th caen Igoe Martin Sabath 
The SPEAKER. hen e gen- Doe’ Calif. oe ee Re Í 
the e Clerk called th en the gentleman Dewalt Juul * Minahan Sherwood 
E parahia sine GRAIN Eee Bechng Fenn — i e 
5 . KNUTSON. n enned o0 mi 
The 1 vote was announ , and he voted in Dapré 8 Nac N. I. Morin’ Pa. Snyder Y. 
8 BLANTON. 8 question is N as above recorded Eagan 3 . ii 35 
F n the passage of the b Edmonds ro Gan F 
and nays. . The gentleman fr „ e n Lea, Calit. O'Connell Tinkham 
The yea an from Texa Gallaghe Hnchicur 5 Vare 
The SP 5 235 a NEA ETE s asks for the yeas gher 3 Ogden Vol 
z JAKER ered. n 5 sh 
when their names Those in favor of ANSW anes Wate 
answer “no.” are called. Z the passa Booher ERED “PR 2 atson, Pa. 
The qu a answer “aye”; Er of the bill will Crago ESENT "—3. 
answer estion was taken ; ; those opposed will Graham, Pa 
ed “ present ” n; and there w 1} Ashb ROR tae 
3, not voting Pre were—yeas 287 roth Godwin, N.C ING—40. 
3 B WA follows: , nays 100, | Brooks, Pa. Goodall’ Hutchinson 
1 Bron Til. 3 Browne Goodykoontz Ireland Moon 
quate Browning Crowther Caldwell riest Jones, Pa Neely 
Anderson Brumbaugh Currie, Mich Ferris Campbell, Pa. Hamill Kettner ` Purnell 
Andrews, Ma. urroughs Dale Doughton Hamilton King Rous 
ndrews, Neb Butler Dallin. Fiel Echols Hardy, T Lee, G Scully 
Anthony’ r. Byrn es. S. C Teens ger elds Fairfield Hr Taha a RENS 
well 02 rns, Tenn. Davey Flood. Focht Hicks Lever Slemp 
pe} Can bell, Kans. eh Minn Fordney ` Hull, Tenn. McClintic Taylor, Ark. 
Bankhead Cannon -Dempsey Frear, 5 Mason Wie 
arbour Cantril Denis Fre e Clerk a 5 * 
B: s on uch 7 nnounced 
arkley CALAWAY 8 Mo. Fuller, 111 Until further notice: the following ad 
Bell Carter 8 Iowa paler, Mass. 7 5 Grtest with Ir 2 ditional pairs: 
Benham Chindblom Dor ck G y r. FOCHT r. BOOHER. A 
$ n emus arne: wit ` 
Biana. 8 N Garrett Mr. Brown Been . LESHER. 
piana, ind; oe Fla. rane Good On this vote: r. WELLIN 
a nd, Mo. lark, Mo. Dunbar Goodwin, A Mr. A ote: NG. 
9 75 on Bagle Gona pees Mr. Tavton of (for) with 
Boies 6 Colli El gle raham, Ill. . TAYLOR of Ark Mr. MERRITT 
E conie Rott Green, I Mr. IRELA ansas (f (against 
owers open Ellsworth Greene, . Mr. N (for) with 5 Mr. C * 
Briggs Copley Emerson Hadley en mT ate Mr. Haan. (against) (against). 
= e 2 . te 
prison 5 Hastings Mr. Dovaurox Luer) wie Kr. 2 . 
Zrans, Neb of th . Harp . CRAGO ( 
Eva ebr. H Th e vote Y of agains 
LVYIL 490 ns, Nev. Hayden The announcement of 8 3 n 
otion of M e vote w: ve record s 
which the bi r. VOLSTEAD, as received wi ed. 
ll was passed was a motion with appla 
was laid o to reconsider th use. 
m the table. e vote by 
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REQUEST TO PRINT. 82 N cur O'Connor Smith, N. Y. 
Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that all | Goodwin, Ark. Tate oie ee Re 
Members may have five legislative days in which to extend their goa = pao pions 4 Stedman 
remarks in the Rxconp on the prohibition bill just passed. om, Ea san erstree! eenerson 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- | Green, donn Luce, — Stephens, Ohio 
mous consent that all Members may have five legislative days in | Greene, Mass, Parker Strong, Kans. 
which to extend their remarks on the bill just passed. Is there Aadley vt. F a oa Strong. Fa. 
objection? Hardy, Colo, McCulloch Peters 8 i 
Mr. GALLIVAN. I object. Haskell MeDufe Phelan Stimnere, Tex. i 
n a 
LEAVE TO FILE MINORITY VIEWS. Hau ane MeGlenncn A loot taylor, Sole. 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to file the Label . 89 7 75 2 ylor, Tenn. 
views of the minority on H. R. 7500. It is agreed by the com E Mkoma Raftey. dl. T: 8 Ohio 
mittee that that may be done. . Hernandez McLane Rainey, J. W. Thompson, Okla, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks leave to file the views | Hersey Ne aneha Nebr. Ramsey Timberlak 
of the minority on H. R. 7500—from what committee? Hickey Macerate r -Ramseyer TA 
Mr. HARDY of Texas. The Committee on the Merchant Ma- | Hill MacGregor Randall, Calif. Tinkham 
rine and Fisheries, Hoch Madden Randall, Wis. Towner 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? poashten — — Beer's 38 
2 Hudspeth er Reed, N. Y. Upshaw 
There was no objection. Hots Major per bag Va. Valle 
MINIMUM COMPENSATION. Husted Mapes Ricketts Vestal 
Mr, NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the minimum-compensa- | 18°¢ artin y Voigt 
tion bill, H. R. 5726, and ask that it be placed on its final James Moxa — Ky: «= weet 
passage. : Jefferis Merritt Rodenberg Walters 
The SPEAKER. The business before the House is the mini- | Johnson, S. Dak. Michener — as 
mum-wage bill, H. R. 5726, on which the previous question | Johnston, NY. Minahan, N. J. Rose Watkins 
was ordered last Wednesday. ‘The bill has been ordered to be | Jones, Tex. Monahan, Wis. Rowan Watson, Pa. 
engrossed and read a third time. The next thing in order is | Neal. Mondel . Watson, Va. 
the third reading of the bill. Kearns — — Ind: Wortar 
The bill was read a third time. Kelly, Pa. Mooney Sanders, La. Welling 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to recommit, | Tennedy, lou Moore Ohio . 
The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? Kennedy, K. I. Moore, Va. Schall Wheeler 
Mr. BLANTON. I am opposed to it. Kiess Moores, Ind. Scott White, Kans, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a motion | Kinkaid sore a White, Me. 
to recommit, which the Clerk will report. Kraus Mudd Sherwood Wilson, IIl. 
The Clerk read as follows: Ereider e Shreve Wilson, Pa, 
Mr. Braxron moves to recommit the bill to the Committ La uardia - pooner ege go 
with instructions to report the same back to the House forthwith with Tampert . — Wika Stns ate Winn “ina 
N amendment: Add a new section properly numbered, as Tanne Newton, Ao. $ Sinnott aoj Woodyard 
“ Sec, —. It is specially provided that after rocl tion of x os 1 y e sei 
is made by the President the bonus of $240 per annum shall be no | Layton — all — Ey erate Dak 
longer paid to eo Hebe affected by this minimum-wage bill, but that an = 5 
$3 per day and $90 per month shall be the maximum received by said NAYS—48. 
SDT See: Aswell Davis, Tenn. Kitehin Saunders, Va. 
Mr, BLANTON. Mr. eet upon that I move the previous — —.— Dent 1 Spe oF Sman 155 
question, and I ask for the yeas and nays on the vote. i oar faa or og ae wr PR Miss 
The SPEAKER. The first question is on ordering the previ- Planton Domnie 2 in EC Stephens, 
ous question. Brina 9 Pask Thomas 
The previous question was ordered. ucnanan wots sa ee 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- | BY. S.C. “Handy. Tex. = Paxsdale Wilson, La, 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] to recommit. Clark, Fla. Holland Ron! nson, N. C. Woods Va. 
Mr. BLANTON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 5 e reper ar 8 Se Tae 
The yeas and nays were refused, one Member, not a suflicient Coenen Kincheloe . 5 W 
number, seconding the demand. Ashbrook Griffin Kettner = Purnell 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. | Baer Hamill King Reber 
The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. | Browne Hamilton Knutson . Rouse 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 1, noes 219. 8 a — Era pany 
Accordingly the motion was rejected. Ben son Howard Lever Slem 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill, | Doughton Huddleston Lo rth Smithwick 
Ur. BLANTON. On that I ask for a division. Tona Fe een Moas ester, k, 
Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. Focht Ireland McPherson Tilson’ 
The yeas and nays were ordered. Godwin, N. C. Johnson. =. Mason Webb 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 328, nays 48, | Goodall, Zones. Pa. Ned wn 
not voting 54, as follows: Griest Kelley, Mich. Ogden 
‘Ackerman PE Seabee Elliott Se ap iP Diran prep 
‘ ays The following additional pairs were announced : 
Alexander Brooks, Pa. Crago Elisworth 
‘Amon Browning Ganton Elston Until further notice: 
‘Anderson Brumbaugh Crowther Emerson Mr. McPuHerson with Mr. SMITHWICK. 
Andrews, Md. Burdick Cullen Esch Mr. Morr with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 
Andrews, Nebr. Burke Currie, Mich. Evans, Mont. r. d 
Anthony Burroughs Curry, Calif. Evans, Nebr. Mr. Netson of Wisconsin with Mr. WISE. 
1 gtu 1 5 pee matey Nev. Mr. LonewortH with Mr. STEELE. 
Bacharach Campbell, Kans, Darrow Fess Mr. Browne with Mr. CALDWELL. 
Bankhead Campbell, Pa. Davey Fields Mr. Denison with Mr. GRIFFIN. 
Barboar Cannon Davis, Minn. Fisher Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. DOUGHTON. 
3 . — . — Bani Fo a Mr. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. HowARD. 
Begg Carew Dickinson, Iowa Foster Mr. Knutson with Mr. Jonnson of Mississippi. 
Benham Carss Donovan Frear Mr. McKixtey with Mr. Wess. 
a tone — eure armen Mr. InxLaxD with Mr. HAMILL. 
Bland Mo, rieten ton Puller Ma . theists) with Me: Onis (against) 
and, Mo, hristopherson e er, 88. r. HUTCHINSON or e w 8 Against). 
. eo ange Kann The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Bowers Cleary Dupré Gandy On motion of Mr. Noran, a motion to reconsider the vote 
Box. re Dya — whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Bi Cooper A Garland Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, 


Britten Copley Edmonds Glynn Mr. GoopyKoon?, is fulfilling the promise he made some time 


$ 
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ago to address the West Virginia Bar Association. If he had 
been present, he would have voted for the prohibition bill and 
also for the minimum-wage bill. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Upon what subject? 

Mr. SMALL. On prohibition, 

Mr, CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I do not 
see the gentleman: from Massachusetts present. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, I am here; just came in. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GALLIVAN. I object. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, there must be some mistake; I do 
not think the gentleman from Massachusetts intended to object 
to my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts did 
object. 

Mr. SMALL. I renew my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD on 
the subject of prohibition. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, it occurs to 
me that such a permission should be granted to gentlemen on 
both sides alike. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is so, and I would like to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Cravens, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives was 
requested: 

S. 183. An act providing additional time for the payment of 
purchase money under homestead entries of lands within the 
former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senatg bill of the following 
titie was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S, 183. An act providing additional time for the payment of 
purchase money under homestead entries of lands within the 
former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 


NEAR EAST RELIEF. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Chair 
to lay before the House the bill S. 180, a similar bill being on 
the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the bill 
S. 180, a similar bill having been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, before that is done I desire to 
make a parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of 
order. I am willing to reserve the point of order. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I would like to have the 


gentleman state his point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I also reserve the right to object. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Pennsylvania is not 
asking unanimous consent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I did not hear the gentleman’s request then. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It is a Senate bill on the 
Speuker’s table, and a similar bill being on the House Calendar 
I ask that the Senate bill be laid before the House and put upon 
its passage. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The point I desire to make is that the request 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania is based on the rule which 
provides that this procedure may obtain where a similar bill 
has first been reported from the House committee, which was 
not true in this case. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has made inquiry and is informed 
that that is the fact, that it was reported and by the parlia- 
mentary clerk referred to the calendar before the Senate bill 
came over. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is the fact. - 

Mr. CRAMTON, The bill which I have in my hand, and 
upon which I have depended, shows that the House bill was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar on July 15. That appears in the 
print of H. R. 412, which I have in my hand. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When was the Senate bill brought 
over? 

Mr. WALSH. On the same day. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? Is it 
not true that the House bill came from the Committee on the 


Judiciary and was received at the Speaker’s desk before the 
Senate bill was passed? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is a question of fact on which I will 
yield to the statement 

Mr. GARD. My information is that it was. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the Senate bill 
came over on July 15 and that before the Senate bill came over 
this bill was referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it within the rule of the House for a 
gentleman to rise in his place any day in the week on a matter 
that is not privileged and ask that a certain bill on the 
Speaker’s table be placed before the House for consideration? 
Does it not require unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. It does not require unanimous consent. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Chair rules that the mere fact that the 
bill comes from the Senate gives it a privilege without respect 
to whether we are calling committees or not, a privilege that 
the House bill does not enjoy. 

The SPEAKER. It has this privilege, that when the House 
committee has reported a similar bill the Senate bill is privi- 
leged, the theory being that it is to expedite business; that the 
Senate having passed the bill and the House committee haying 
reported the bill, the bill is privileged. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This bill is on the House 
Calendar as reported from the Committee on the Judiciary. Is 
that the bill that is now called up for consideration? 

The SPEAKER. The rule requires that it be substantially 
the same bill. The Chair has not examined it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The bills are identical, the 
House bill and the Senate bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. A further parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MADDEN. If there was no Senate bill, and the House 
bill was on the calendar, would it be privileged to call up the 
House bill at this time? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is there in the Senate bill which gives 
it a privilege which the House bill does not enjoy? 

The SPEAKER. Section 2 of Rule XXIV gives the bill that 
privilege. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if this bill is to come up, what 
provision is there for debate and amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It will be considered under the regular rules 
of the House. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], 
having charge of the bill, will have an hour, and unless he moves 
the previous question within the hour the bill would be before 
the House as any other bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
to state what his purpose is in respect to debate? Does he 
eater to move the previous question after he has used his 

our? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I had no idea 
that there would be any opposition to this bill, which is very 
simple in its character and which does not affect any public 
question. It is a bill reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary to incorporate a charity that is doing a great work, that 
can not be done by anyone else, in the Near East. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In its present form I shall be obliged to 
is Pi the bill, and would like some time. 

GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I simply ask for fair play 
in a consideration of the bill, and it is not my purpose to shut 
off anyone who wants to legitimately debate the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. But who is going to decide whether the de- 
bate is legitimate? The gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. To some extent. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think that is a fair statement of 
the case. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, is not the ques- 
tion of consideration now in order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then I raise the question of 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania raises the 
question of consideration. The question is, Shall the House now 
consider the bill? 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Moore of Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 87, noes 19. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 


of order that there is no quorum present. 
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“Mr. BLANTON. 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Texas, that the House do now:adjourn. 


The question was taken; and on-a division (demanded by Mr. 


BLANTON ) there were—ayes 16, noes 110. 
So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 
The SPEAKER. The -gentleman from Pennsylvania makes 


the point of order that there is no quorum: present. Obviously 


there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors; the Sergeant 
at Arms will notify absentees. The question is, Shall the House 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now: j 


consider the bill? 
ealled, answer “ aye"; those opposed, no.“ 


call the roll. 


The Clerk called the roll; and there were—yeas 276, nays 75, 


Those in favor will, as their names are 
The Clerk will 


answered “ present” 3, not voting 76, as follows: 


YEAS—276. 
Ackerman Dyer Lankford Riddick 
Alexander Eagan Larsen Riordan 
Anderson Eagle zaro Robin NiC. 
Andrews, Md Edmonds Leblbach Robsion, 
Andrews, Nebr. Elliott Linthicum Rogers 
Anthony Ellsworth Lonergan Romjue 
Babka Elston Luce Rose 
Bacharach Emerson Lufkin Rowe 
Bankhead Esch Luhring Rube: 
Barbour Evans, Mont. McAndrews Saba 
Barkley Evans, Nebr. McArthur Sanders, Ind. 
Bée Evans, Nev. McGlennon Sanders, La. 
Be, Fess McKiniry Sanders, N. Y. 
Bell Fields N ford 
Ben Fisher McLan Saunders, Va. 
Black Fitzgerald McPherson Scott 
Bland, Mo. Fordney MacCrate Siegel 
Bland, Va. Foster Sinclair 
Blanton Freeman Maher Sinnott 
oies French nn Small 
Booher Fuller, III. Mansfield Smith, Idaho 
Bowers Fuller, Mass. Mapes Smith, 
Box Gallagher Martin Snyder 
Brand allivan Mays Stedman 
Briggs Gandy Mead Steele 
Brinson Ganly Merritt n 
Britten Gard Miller 
Brooks, III. Garland Minahan, N. J. Strong, Pa 
Brooks, Goldfogle Monahan, Wis, Summers, Wash, 
Browning d Mondell Sumners, Tex, 
Brumbaugh Goodwin, Ark. Montague Taylor, Colo. 
Buchanan Gould oon Taylor, Tenn, 
Burdick Graham, Pa. Mooney mple 
Burke Green, Iowa Moore, Ohio Thompson, Okla, 
Burroughs Griest 2 Tillman 
Byrnes, S. C. Tiffin Morgan Timberlake 
Byrns, Tenn. Hadley Morin Tincher 
ll, Pa. Hardy, Colo, Mudd 
Candler dy, Tex. Murph: Towner 
Caraway Haskell Nelson, Mo. Treadway 
Carss Hawley Nelson, Wis. Upshaw 
Carter Hayden Newton, Minn. Vaile 
Casey Hernandez Nie S.C. Vare 
Chindblom Hickey Nolan Vestal 
Christopherson Hill O'Connell Vinson 
Clark, Mo. Hoch O'Connor Voigt 
Cleary Holland on Voistead 
Coady Houghton Oldfield Walters 
Cole Howard rne ard 
Collier Hudspeth Overstreet Wason 
Connally Hulings Padgett Watkins 
Cooper Hull. Iowa Pai Watson, Pa, 
Cople, Pampers Park Watson, Va. 
Costello Husted Parker ‘Weaver 
Crowther Igoe Parrish Webster 
Cullen acoway Pell Welt: 
Currie, Mich. Johnson, Wash, Peters Whaley 
Dallinger Johnston, N.Y. Phelan Wheeler 
Darrow Jones, Tex. Platt White, Me 
Davey Jaul Pou Wilson, 
. Davis Tenn, n min Winslow 
mp Kelly, Pa. 2 ise 
Dewalt Kendall ~Rainey, H. T. Wood; Ind. 
Dominick Kleczka “Rainey, J. W. ‘oods, Va. 
Donovan Knutson Ramsey Wright 
Drane Kraus Ramseyer Yates 
Dunbar Kreider Randall, Wis. Young, N. Dak, 
nn LaGuardia Rayburn gung, Tex. 
Dupré Lanham Reed, W. Va. himan 
NAYS—75. 
Aswell Garrett ip Shreve 
Ayres Glynn McK Smith, Mieh. 
Baer Graham, III McLaughlin, ck Soe 1 
Blackmon Greene, Mass. hare pat Nebr. 1 
Bland, Ind. Greene, Vt Madd Stee ens, Miss. 
Cannon Heflin — Stephens, Ohio 
Carew Herse Moore, Pa Strong, Kans. 
Clark, Fla. Huddleston Moores, Ind Sweet 
Classon ames vewton, Mo. Thomas 
80 Jefferis Porter . Ohio 
Cramton Johnson, S. Dak. ‘Radcliffe vi e 
Crisp Kearns Raker Walsh 
Curry, Calif. Kiess Reavis 8 
Dale Kincheloe Rhodes ite, ns. 
Denison Lampert Ricketts illiams 
Dent Langley oden Wilson, III 
‘Dickinson, Mo. Layton Sehall 8 
Dickinson, Iowa McCulloch rs Woodxard 
Garner e Duffle 


William T Enis, James Cardinal-G 


JULY 22, 
ANSWERED “PRESENT ”—3. 
Kinkaid Lea, Calif, Little 
NOT VOTING—76. 
on Godwin, N. C. Kennedy, R. I. Randall. 
3 koont 18 Reed. N. * 
oontz 4 SNE 

Browne fani Kitchin Rouse 
Butler Hamilton Lee, Ga. 
Cald n Lesher Rueker 
Campbell, Kans. Hastings Lever Scully 
Can Haugen Longworth Sherwood 
Davis, Minn, Hays MeClintic ‘Sims 
Dooling Hersman en Sisson 
Doremus Hicks ‘MacGregor 8 
Doughton Hull, Tenn. Major Smith. N. X. 

Well Hutchinson Smithwiek 
ie ene — Mott ou 
Fairfi ohnson, Ky. ‘Neely ullivan 
Ferris Johnson, Miss. Nichols, Mich. Taylor, Ark, 
Flood Jones, Pa. Olive: 
Focht Kelley, Mich. Olney, Webb 
Frear Kennedy, Iowa Purnell Wilson, Pa. 


So the House decided to consider the bill. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. DowELL with Mr. ALMON. 

Mr. HAUGEN with Mr. OANTRILL. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. HASTINGS. 

‘Mr. FREAR with Mr. Doorrna. 

Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. MAJOR. 

Mr. BENHAM with Mr. Froop. 

Mr. McFappen with Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. MacGREGOR with Mr. OLNEY. 

Mr. Reen of New York with Mr. OLIVER. 

Mr. Butter with Mr. RANDALL of California. 

Mr. Trtson with Mr. SHERWOOD. 

Mr. Browne with Mr. Rowan. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. Srs. 

Mr. Echols with Mr. RUCKER. 

Mr. Farrrrecp with Mr. Smr of New York. 

Mr. Goopatt with Mr. Samrawicr. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa with Mr. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. KINKA with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas, 

Mr. REBER with Mr. CALDWELL, 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
unlock the doors. The Olerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 180) to incorporate Near East Relief. 


Be it 888 ete., css the following persons, Semen James L. 
Barton, Clevela H. Dodge, Henry e Edwin M. Bulkley, 
Alexander J. Heng hill, Charles R. Crane, William ard. Taft, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Elihu Root, eas Elkus, Charles W. Eliot, Harry 
Pratt Judson, Charles E, 3 — J. Brown, John oo Calvert, 
Wiliam I. Chamberlain Robert J. Cuddihy, 


Cleveland E. Dodge, Wil- 
liam T. Ellis, James Cardinal Gibbons, vid II. Greer, Harold A. 
Hatch, William I. Haven, Myron T. Herrick, Hamilton Holt, Frank W. 


Curtiss James, Frederick Lynch, Vance C. MeCormick, 
Macfarland, William B. Millar, 

A. Pulimpt ton, Philip Rhine- 
«Me — William 


— — Stanley Woite. 
hen S. Wise, their asso- 


Jackson, Arthur 
N S. Macfarland, Henry B. F. 
Frank Mason — — 


. S. Stran 


3 a Vices. Harry 
Ray Lyman Wil 


Talcott Williams, ont Ste 


clates and 8 duly chosen, are her incorporated and de- 
clared to be a body Bet oni oi the District = Columbia by the name 
of Near East Relief and by that name shall be known and have per- 


3 succession, with the powers, limitations, and restrictions herein 


ed. 
OBC. 2. That the oaser for which said corporation is incorporated 
sball be to provide relief and to assist in the repatriation,- rehabilita- 
tion, and reestablishment of suffering and dependent People of ‘the 
Near East and adjacent areas; to provide for the care o haus ani 
widows and to promote the economic, and: industria) Tewattare Of of 
those who have been rendered destitute, or dependent directly or in- 
directly, by the vicissitudes of war, the cruelties of men, or other 
causes béyond their control. 

Sec. 3, That the direction and ent ot the affairs of the cor- 
poration, and the control of its property and “funds, shall be ‘vested in 
a board of trustees, to be 88 of the following: ro hace wae 
L. Barton, Cleveland H. Dodge, Henry Morgenthau, Edwin M. Kat. 
Alexander’ J. Hemphili, Charles R. Crane, William : "Howard Ta 
Charles Evans Hughes, Elibu Booka Abram I. Elkus, Charles W. Eliot, 
uey Pratt id aerate Charles E. Beury, ‘Arthur J. Brown, ie B. Cal- 
William I. Chamberlain, Robert J. noe Sy 5 Dodge, 

Gibbons, H. Greer, Harold * 
Hatch, William I. Haven, Myron T. Herrick," amsiiton Holt, Frank W. 
kson, Arthur Curtiss James, area Lynch, Vance C. 
Charles 8. 1 1 ay Romer tag William B. 
or 


John R. Mott, Fran limpten, Philip Rhine- 
— —.— Jay Ksebieffelin: Georg 0 5 1 Scott, Albert ‘Shaw, toe 
neoln Smith, Nobert Eliot Speer, James Ai, S 
Oscar — Straus, Charles V. Vickrey, Ha ‘ALY 8 y bite, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Talcott Williams, an St 8. Wise, who shall 


constitute the first board of trustees.and -cons' ete the members of the 
ration. Vacancies occurring by death, ‘resignation, or otherwise 
be filled by the remaining trustees in such manner as the byjaws 
shall prescribe, and the persons so elected shall theren; 


pon become 

bebe and also members of the corporation. 
Sec, 4. That the 3 oftice of the corporation e located 
in the District of Columbia, but offices may be maintained and meetings 


shall 
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of the corporation or of the trustees and committees may be held in 
other places, such as the by-laws ma fix. 

Sec. 5. That the said trustees 
administer an 


bequ 

the purposes of the trust; with full power from time to 
a common seal, to appoint officers, whether members o 
trustees or otherwise, and such employees as may be deemed necessary 
for carrying on the business of the corporation, and at such salaries 
or with such remuneration as they may think proper; and full power 
to adopt by-laws and such rules or r tions as may necessary 
to secure the safe and convenient transaction of the business of the 
corporation. 

Sec. 6. That as soon as may be possible after the paepe of this act 
a meeting of the trustees hereinbefore named shall called by Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, weaned | Morgenthau, Abram I. Elkus, Edwin M. Bul 
Alexander J. Hemphill, Williar B. Millar, George T. Seo 
Barton, and Charles V. Vickrey, or any six of them, at 
of Manhattan, in the city of New York, by notice in person or 
by mail, addressed to each trustee at his place of residence; and the 
said trustees named herein, or a majority thereof, being assembled, 
shall organize and 3 to adopt by-laws, to elect officers, and gen- 
erally to organize the said corporation. 

Sec. 7. That a meeting of the incorporators, their associates, or suc- 
cessors shall be held once in every year after the year of incorpora- 
tion at such time and place as shall be prescribed in the by-laws, when 
the annual reports of the officers and executive boards shall be pre- 
sented and members of the executive board elected for the ens 
year. Special meetings of the corporation may be called upon suc 
notice as may be prescribed. 

Sec, 8. That a y of the constitution and bylaws and of all amend- 
ments thereto shall be filed with the Congress when adopted, and on 
or before the Ist day of April each year said corporation shall make 
and transmit te the Congress a report of its proceedings for the year 
ending December 31 preceding, including in such report the names and 
residences of its officers, and a full and itemized account of all re- 


eathed to them or to such ap Sea ten; for 
f the 


of the corporation and of its 
governing body may reside in or be citizens of any place within the 
United States. 

Sec. 11. That the franchise herein granted shali terminate at the 
expiration of 25 years from the date of the approval of the act; and 
that Congress reserves the right to repeal, alter, or amend this act at 
any time. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Peunsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania. - 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a point of order. 
This is a very important bill, in my judgment, and there ought 
to be a quorum of the House present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois makes the 
point of order there is no quorum present, and obviously no 
quorum is present. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House again divided; and there were—ayes 59, noes none. 

So the call was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 

to answer to their names: 


Anthony Freeman Kennedy, Iowa Purnell 
Ashbrook Ganly Kennedy, R. I. Ragsdale 
a Godwin, N. C. Kettner — = 
1 Goldfogle King . 
Benson Goode Lampert Riddick 
Britten 5 Layton Riordan 
Browne Gou Lee, Ga. 
ugh Graham, III. Lesher Rowan 
Burdick Hamili Lever Rucker 
Butler Hamilton McAndrews Seully 
Caldwell Harrison McArthur Sims 
trill Haskell McClinti Sisson 
Dallinger Hersman McCulloch 
i psey Hicks McKin Smith, N. Y, 
Donovan Hill MacGregor Steele 
1 Hu th Major Sullivan 
Doremus Hull, Iowa Mason „Ark. 
Doughton Hull, Merritt 
Dunn Husted Monahan, Wis. Lare 
Eagle Hutchinson Mooney ‘ebb 
Echols Treland Mott Wilson, III. 
Evans, Ney. Jefferis Neely Wilson, Pa, 
Fairfiel Johnson, Wash. Nicholls, S. C. 
Focht Jones, Pa. ey 
Frear Kelley, Mich. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-five Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is recognized. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
of the House, I am going to consume 10 minutes—— 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has one hour. 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 


Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylyania. I understand, but I am 
going to stop at the end of 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate bill No. 180, which is before the House 
on its passage, is exactly identical with the bill H. R. 412. The 
bill H. R. 412 was reported favorably from the Committee on the 
Judiciary of this House recommending its passage without any 
amendment made to it in the committee. The reason for that 
I may explain to my colleagues is this: In the last House a bill 
exactly similar to this, I mean a bill for the same object as this, 
was presented and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
That committee, which, may I say, is opposed generally to a 
United States incorporation and never recommends them unless 
there are some special reasons to commend such a course—that 
committee pruned and amended the bill as it was introduced 
at great length, and then with those amendments the bill was 
reported back to the House, and my colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Garp], was placed in charge of it, but it was 
not reached. Now, before this House the present bill, H. R. 
412, was presented by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mon- 
TAGUE], and it contains every one of the amendments which the 
Commiftee on the Judiciary said ought to be put in this bill. 
Therefore when it was before our committee for consideration at 
this time it had no need to be amended, for the new bill contains 
every one of the amendments which had been proposed by the 
Committee on the Judiciary to the last House. It was not 
reached in the last House, because of pressure of other business 
and the Judiciary Committee not having an opportunity to be 
heard. Now, what is this bill, gentlemen? A yery simple propo- 
sition. It is a proposition to incorporate the gentlemen whose 
names have been read, who at present constitute the American 
Relief Committee that is dispensing charity in the Near East 
in Armenia, in Syria, and in those portions of the East that were 
under the dominion of Turkey. and I wish to say to the House 
that it was satisfactorily shown to our committee that there was 
no other instrumentality working in that district. The Red 
Cross, as the report shows, was operating through this American 
Relief Committee, and distributed through that source probably 
$2,000,000. I need not say to the House that the cry that 
comes up from that country is a most pathetic and distressing 
one. I need not say to the House that any man who is imbued 
with the slightest feeling of humanity ought to be interested in 
helping to promote and care for those people who in that terri- 
tory have suffered the tortures of the damned. Millions of them 
have been destroyed, and millions more are living in absolute 
destitution. 

This bill is asked to be passed solely and only for the purpose 
of putting this committee on a higher plane in administering this 
charity in those countries where the people know nothing of our 
divisions of States and districts, but look only to the idea of the 
United States of America, and with the imprimatur of Congress 
on them as a corporation it gives them a recognition that other- 
wise they would not possess. They do not dispense only the 
alms or the charity that is provided for in this country, but they 
get contributions from those who have already felt the tortures 
there. Out of the sympathy coming from their hearts for their 
fellow creatures around them these poor people out there con- 
tribute money to the American Relief Cominittee for the purpose 
of haying it distributed properly among the needy, the destitute, 
and the suffering. 

I can not imagine why there should be objection to the passage 
of this bill. As our committee said in its report: i 
a e AE AE 
herein reported on for the reason that the Near J Bat Rellef bas been 
doin; gnificent work among destitute peoples and are now ac- 
tually upon the ground affording relief of the most direct and im- 
portant and, inasmuch as there are many matters to be taken up 
with the peoples they are seeking to help, it 1 apparent that the cor- 

extending relief haying the dignity of approval by an act of 
would be more easily and readily understood and given proper 
credit than if the incorporation had limited or State approval. 
the true ciple to be that the granting and approval 
of articles of in ration by Congress should be very infrequently 
granted, the commit is of opinion that this is one case where a great 
good may be accomplished thereby to suffering peoples. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. By request of the chairman 
of the committee, I was asked to take charge of this measure 
before the House, and I am simply performing my duty as a 
member of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does this bill take any money oub 


a ma 


of the United States Treasury at all? 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. None at all. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. 
franking privilege? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. It does not. And further- 
more it provides that all the expenses of running this charity 
must be paid out of the pockets of the people who are incor- 
porated, and not one penny of the money contributed to charity 
can be used for the payment of the expenses of the corporation. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Is there anything in this bill to give 
this corporation trading privileges? d a 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. We thought there was in the 
first bill, and carefully excluded it, and there is nothing in this 
bill that would enable them to indulge in any sort of trading 
operations. 

Mr. BEE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BEE. Is there anything in this bill that would authorize 
this corporation to use the congressional action as a means for 
“ drives ” and collections of money under this proposition? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Nothing except the fact that 
it has that dignity and status that would make its credit with 
these people both for receiving alms or charity which they might 
contribute and which they would be entitled to receive. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has consumed 10} minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will take another half 
minute to answer the gentleman’s question. $ 

Mr. BEE. I would like to ask this question: Why, in section 
11, do you provide that the life of the franchise shall terminate 
in 25 years? What will be the necessity, in other words, for the 
continuance of the charity to these unfortunate people beyond a 
year or so? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The idea was to put in a 
limit, so that it should not be a perpetual charter, and that was 
all. And we made the limit large enough to cover. When the 
work stops, of course, this corporation will terminate and wind 
up its affairs. It must report every year to Congress, and it 
must pay over to Congress every dollar of money already appro- 
priated which it has in its possession at the time. 

Mr. BEE. I just wanted to ask one more question, and I will 
not pursue the inquiry further. Would this terminate by con- 
gressional action or by voluntary action on the part of the cor- 
poration? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
action. 

Mr. BEE. Any not by congressional action. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman suggest the section in 
the bill which places the restriction on the expenditure of the 
funds to the corporation to which the gentleman has referred? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will not at this time, 
but 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will be glad to have you do it at any time. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. My time has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like my colleague on the committee to 
give his interpretation of the phrase “to promote the industrial 
welfare of those who have been rendered destitute.” Does that 
mean engage in business over there? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Not at all. By enabling 
people to become self-supporting over there, which is perfectly 
legitimate, and not a corporation engaging in trade. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. For the purpose of information I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania the procedure of the 
winding up of the corporation incorporated under the laws of 
Congress under such congressional action as this corporation. 
Suppose at the expiration of 25 years it shall have half a 
million dollars in its treasury, to whom is the accounting made 
in winding up the corporation? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. To Congress. The money 
goes to the United States. That is in the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understood the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to say that this incorporation or the gentlemen who 
were to be incorporated under this bill were not permitted to 
spend any part of the money received as contributions for the 
management of the affairs of the corporation. I do not see 
any such language as that in the bill. On the contrary, it does 
say, in section 5, that they are permitted, in carrying on the 
business of the incorporation, to pay such salaries or remunera- 
tions and employ such people as they may think proper. And 
I assume that is to be paid out of the contributions. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is the same question 
that another gentleman asked, 


Does it grant these people the 


I presume by voluntary 


Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman has not answered it, how- 
ever. The gentleman makes the statement, however, to the 
House 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Listen and I will answer 
your questions. Wait until I have finished and then address 
me if you want to know something else. I did make that 
statement. Before our committee it was made perfectly clear 
that that was the course pursued by this American committee. 
Now, I will refer to the bill itself and be glad to make any 
further statement on this subject. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to know in what part of the 
bill the provision is made that the gentleman refers to. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
yield the floor. I am going to yield five minutes of time to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], who is in op- 
position to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is recognized 
for five minutes. f 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, can I have that time extended 
if it should be necessary? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
be glad to. 

Mr. CANNON. Let me say—and I hope it will not come out 
of the gentleman's time—after you consume the hour I think 
those who wish to discuss it further should have time. It 
seems to me this bill is of enough importance to receive two 
hours’ consideration. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be on this bill two hours of general debate, including the 
time already consumed, one hour of which shall be controlled by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GraHam] and the other 
hour by any member of the Committee on the Judiciary who is 
opposed to the bill, if there be any; and, if not, by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, 
Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that there shall be two hours of general debate, 
one hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
IMr. GRAHAM] and the other by some member of the Committee 
‘on the Judiciary who is opposed to the bill or, if not, by the 
8 from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]. Is there objec- 
tion - 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The time for debate not being limited under the 
rule, if this unanimous consent is agreed to would the time for 
debate on this bill then be limited to two hours? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that would be a fair inter- 
pretation of it. 

Mr, MANN. At the end of two hours it would be the same 
as if the previous question were ordered? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not suggest that. The Chair 
thinks that ought to be included. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If that is to be coupled with 
the request, I shall object to the unanimous consent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The yielding of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Granam], unless it were extended somewhat, 
would not appear to me to be a very liberal allotment of time. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I have one hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
GRAHAM] has one hour, and after that, unless the previous ques- 
tion is moved, anyone obtaining the floor could address the 
House. 

Mr. CANNON. There is to be one hour to a side, and then 
the previous question is to be ordered? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania will move the previous question at the end of his hour. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that somebody might want to offer an 
amendment to this bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand there is to be no such oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. MANN. There is no such thing as general debate on this 
bill apart from any other debate. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I know; but if you order the pre- 
vious question at the end of two hours, it shuts out the oppor- 
tunity for amendment. i 

Mr. MANN. It would offer the opportunity for amendmen 
during the two hours to anybody who got the floor by right. 


If I have the time, I shall 


Mr. 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Suppose one gentleman gets the 
floor and holds it for an hour and then another gentleman gets 
the floor and holds it for another hour? 


Mr. MANN. Then nobody would get it. 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. If that is the case, I shall have to 
object. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri object? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
time to 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania extends 
the time of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CANTON] to 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. One further question: Does the gentleman 
propose to move the previous question at the end of the hour? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I shall feel justified in mov- 
ing the previous question at the end of the hour, for the reason 
that the consideration of this bill has been met by every tech- 
nical objection you gentlemen could devise. 

Mr. CANNON. When you say “ You gentlemen *—— 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. When it has been sufficiently 
discussed, so that you gentlemen will know exactly what it is, 
I shall move the previous question. 

Mr. CANNON. Then we will antagonize the previous ques- 
tion. I have read this bill to-day for the first time. 

Mr. MANN. My colleague should have read it in the previous 
Congress. It has been pending here since the last Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. It should be read in the Committee of the 
Whole. It makes a charge on the Public Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moyes 
that the House do now adjourn. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois asks for the 
yeas and nays. Those who favor taking the vote by yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until they ure counted. [After count- 
ing.] Thirty-two gentlemen have risen—a sufficient number 
and the yeas and nays are ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. I ask for the other side. 

The SPEAKER. It is not necessary. There is a fifth of those 
present. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What right had the Member from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH] to make the motion unless the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] yielded the floor? The Chair 
had recognized the gentleman from Michigan, and he was then 
upon the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. A point of no quorum was made. 

The SPEAKER. Yes; a point of no quorum was made. 

Mr. MONTAGUE... But that was not the motion to adjourn. 
I am asking about the motion to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I make the point of order, 
Mr. Speaker, that the motion to adjourn is not in order when the 
gentleman from Michigan was on the floor and recognized. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman was taken from the floor by 
the point of no quorum, and while that was pending the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] moved to adjourn. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I demanded the regular order, and there- 
upon the Speaker recognized the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. And therenpon the point of no quorum was 
made. Those who favor the motion to adjourn will answer 
“aye” when their names are called; those opposed will answer 
“no.” The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 98, nays 220, 
answered“ present“ 1, not voting 111, as follows: 


I extend the gentleman's 


YEAS—98. 

Bacharach Buchanan Dale Garrett 
Baer Burdick _ Davis, Minn. Glynn 
Barbour Campbell, Kans. Dickinson, Iowa Graham, III 
Begg Cannon Drane Greene, Mass. 
Blackmen Carew Eagle Greene, Vt. 

wers Crisp Fordney „Colo. 
Brluson Curry, Catit. Freeman 


Haugen 
Hersey 
Hickey 
Hoch 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hudspeth 
James 
Jetkeris 


Johnson, S. Dak. 


Jones, Tex. 
K. 


Kincheloe 
Kleczka 
Kraus 
LaGuardia 


Ackerman 
Alexander 
Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews, Md. 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 
Aswell 

Ayres 

Bab 


ka 
Bankhead 
Bee S 


Bland, Mo. 
Bland, Va. 
Blanton 
Boies 


Dewa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dominick 
Dowell 
Dunbar 


Ashbrook 


Brumbaugh 
Caldwell 
Cantrill 
Clark, Fla. 
Cooper 
Copley 


Crago 
Crowther 


Fa 
Ferris 


Lampert Parker 
Langley Radcliffe 
Layton Raker 
Lehlbach Ramseyer 
Little oe bn 
McDuffie Reber 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Rhodes 
Madden enberg 
Major Sears 
Moore, Ohio Sims 
Moore, Pa. Sinclair 
Mudd Small 
Murphy Smith, III 
Newton, Mo. Snell 
Nicholls, 8. C. St ll 
O'Connor Stephens, Miss. 
Ogden Stephens, Ohio 
Overstreet Stevenson 
NAYS—220 
Dupré 
Dyer Lankford 
Eagan n 
Edmonds Lea, Calif. 
Elliott Lonergan 
Ellsworth Longworth 
Elston Luce 
Emerson n 
g 
Evans, Mont. McAndrews 
Evans, Nebr. McFadden 
Evans, Ney. McGlennon 
‘ess McKeown 
Fields MeLane 
Fisher McLaughlin, Mich, 
Fitzgerald cPherson 
Flood MacCrate 
Foster Magee 
French Maher 
Fuller, III. Mann 
Gal Mansfield 
Gallivan pes 
Gandy Martin 
Gard ead 
Garland Michener 
Garner Miller 
Goldfogle Minahan, N, J. 
ood ondell 
Goodwin, Ark. Montague 
Graham, Pa. oon 
Green, lowa Mooney 
Griest Moore, Va 
Griffin Moores, Ind. 
Hadley Morgan 
Hardy, Tex. Morin 
Hawley Nelson, Mo. 
Hayden Nelson, Wis. 
Hays Newton, Minn. 
Hetlin Nolan 
Hernandez O'Connell 
Hersman Idfie 
Hill Oliver 
Houghton Osborne 
Hanlin, Padgett 
Hust Park 
Igoe Parrish 
Jacoway Pell 
Jobnson, Miss. Peters 
Johnston, N. Y. Phelan 
uul Platt 
Kelly, Pa Porter 
Kennedy, R. I Pou 
inkaid Quin 
Knutson Rainey, II. T. 
Kreider Rainey, J. W. 
“ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1. 
Butler 
NOT VOTING—111. 
Focht Lazaro 
Frear Lee, Ga. 
Fuller, Mass. Lesher 
Ganly Lever 
Godwin, N. C. Linthicum 
Goodall McArthur 
> rot dapat McClintie 
Go McCulloch 
Hamill McKenzie 
Hamilton McKiniry 
Harrison McKinley 
Haskell MacGregor 
Hicks Mason 
Holland Mays 
Hull, Iowa Merritt 
ull, Tenn Monahan, Wis. 
Humphreys Mott 
Hutchinson Neely 
Treland Nichols, Mich. 
Johnson, Ky. Olney 
Johnson, Wash. Paige 
Jones, Pa. Purnell 
Kahn Ragsdale 
Kelley, Mich. Randall, Calif. 
Kennedy, Iowa Reavis 
Kettner Reed, N. X. 
Kin Riddick 
Kitchin Riordan 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 


Mr. BUTLER with Mr. STEELE. 


Mr. Snyper with Mr. Satire of New York. 


Strong, Kans. 
Thompson, Ohio 
Tilman 


Yates 
Young, N. Dak. 


Sanders, Ind, 
Sanders, La. 
ee Va. 
a 


Sinnott 

Smith, Idaho 
Smithwick 
Steenerson 
Stiness 

Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sweet 

Temple 
Thompson, Okla. 
‘Towner 


Volstead 
Wason 
Watkins 
Watson, Pa. 
Watson, Ya. 
Weaver 
Webster 
Welling 
Welty 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Winslow 
Wise 
Woods, Va. 
Wright 
Young, Tex. 
Zihiman 


Sabath 
Sanders, N. T. 
rd 


Steele 
Sullivan 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
oigt 
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. KAHN with Mr. Dent. 

. Cooper with Mr. BARKLEY. 

. DENTSON with Mr. CLAnR of Florida. 

r. Brann of Indiana with Mr. Benson. 

. Gourd with Mr. Davey. 

. HASKELL with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 

. JOHNSON of Washington with Mr. DOUGHTON. 
. MCARTHUR with Mr. GANLEY, 

. McKeENzIE with Mr. HOLLAND. 

. MonaHan of Wisconsin with Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas. 
. Parce with Mr. Donovan. 

. Pratr with Mr. RAGSDALE. 

~ Reavis with Mr. Mays. 

. SANDERS of New York with Mr. RIORDAN. 
. Scorr with Mr. SABATH. 

. Sanrorp with Mr. TAxLon of Colorado. 

. SaarH of Michigan with Mr. STEDMAN, 

. TIMBERLAKE with Mr. THOMAS. 

„ Vorcr with Mr. WHALEY. ~ 

. Warp with Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania. 
. Woopyarp with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire 
how much time I have used? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used 15 minutes. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CANTON] will proceed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the bill before us is at least 
ostensibly a bill to incorporate for Near Hast relief. As such 
I am sure the bill must be a popular one with Members of Con- 
gress, because it purports to be for charity and for charity a long 
way from home. Hence it will be peculiarly appealing to us. 
But, gentlemen, the question of charity might very quickly be 
dismissed from our minds, for the reason that in order to 
accomplish every charitable purpose that any of these gentle- 
men desire they could months ago when they started their cam- 
paign have secured an incorporation in practically any State in 
the Union. But the reason they do not choose to do that should 
be the reason why this Congress will refuse to give them the 
special Federal charter they seek. Special charters of incorpo- 
ration have been frowned upon by States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment for many years, because of their unpleasant experience 
of the danger from special acts of incorporation, the danger 
that very able men, knowing just what they want, frame a bill 
that may not have the real purpose upon its surface, but may 
have it concealed in some vague language that would not be 
noted by the lawmaking body. 

I would not presume to venture an opinion as to the constitu- 
tionality of this act or venture to attack its constitutionality, 
coming from the Committee on the Judiciary and having been 
framed in behalf of an organization that has in its membership so 
many eminent corporation lawyers as does this bill. But I may 
at least suggest for your consideration that under the Constitu- 
tion the Congress of the United States has the power to grant an 
act of incorporation only for the purposes specified; that is, 
it is only to assist in carrying into effect powers expressly 
granted by the Constitution to Congress that there has been 
inferred the authority to grant a charter of incorporation. 

The one most common is a corporation to engage in inter- 
state commerce, which is inferred from the interstate-commerce 
clause, but it has been expressly stated that the purpose of this 
corporation is not for industrial purposes or to engage in com- 
merce. This corporation act if sustained at all must be sustained 
in connection with the power of Congress to govern the District 
of Columbia. All this bill has to do with the District of 
Columbia is in section 4, where it provides that the principal 
Office of this corporation shall be in the District. It does not 
provide that the only office shall be in the District, it does not 
provide that any single officer or employee shall live in the 
District, it does not provide that any officer shall actually be in 
the principal office, it does not provide that the meetings shall 
be in the District. It is only a subterfuge. 

That eminent gentleman, Mr. Roland Carlisle Heisler, con- 
nected with the University of Pennsylvania, says in his work 
on Federal Incorporation, pages 25 and 26: 

But if Congress should abuse this wer „ * > the remedy 
would lie in the hands of the Supreme Court. That tribunal will not 
question the motives of Congress when an act is a clear exercise of 
an express power, but the purpose or end of the legislation in question 
will be investigated to determine if it is actually within the express 
power. The mere fact that Con declares that the end is within 


an express power will not preven estioning this, and 
yond the power of 


the court from 


if the real purpose is to reach subjects which are 
Congress the act will be declared unconstitutional. 

But, anyway, if it may be sustained as within the letter of 
the Constitution, it is not within the spirit. There is no reason 
for incorporating this organization in the District of Columba, 
no good reasan that should appeal to Congress. 


Now, in the very brief time that I have, and I am sorry that 
debate is to be so brief, let me call to your attention some of 
the provisions of this special charter; and I am willing to con- 
fess to the House that I am not a constitutional expert nor 
am I a corporation lawyer. I can not claim to point out all 
the real weaknesses inside the bill drawn for a corporation to 
be made up of gentlemen like Elihu Root and Charles Evans 
Hughes and other distinguished lawyers. 

It is said to be in order to let certain philanthropic gentle- 
men in this country organize for the benefit of charity to be 
administered in the Near East—that is, an east that is very far 
from here. Section 2 states: 


The object for which said incorporation is incorporated shall be to 
provide relief and to assist in the repatriation, rehabilitation, and 
reestablishment of suffering— 


And so forth. 

And then, after that, comes language which has no connec- 
tion whatever with the Near East, but is as broad as language 
can make it—these gentleman can administer charity the world 
over. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will yield to the gentleman, for the gen- 
tleman can give me additional time. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Does not section 2 say the 
suffering dependents in the Near East? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I did not read all that, but I will admit 
that the first part relates to the Near East, but the other part 
has no connection whatever with the Near East. e 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
it not provide the object—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. It consists in the repatriation, the rehabili- 
tation, and reestablishment of suffering 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And repatriation means 

Mr. CRAMTON. The taking of the Armenians back to Ar- 
menia. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is indulging in repatriation 
in foreign countries. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Note how broad this language is. It has 
no connection with the first part of the paragraph. It says: 

To provide for the care of orphans and widows and to promote the 
social, economic, and industrial welfare of those who have been rendered 
destitute, or dependent, directly or indirectly, by the vicissitudes of war, 
the cruelties of men, or other causes beyond their control, 

There is no limitation to the Near East. Every man or woman 
or child who has been rendered helpless from “ causes beyond 
their control” is within the ken of the charity of Mr. Root and 
Mr. Hughes and these other distinguished philanthropists. Fur- 
thermore, we form this organization of distinguished gentlemen, 
and it becomes perpetual, self-continuing. Vacancies are filled 
by appointment by the trustees. We may be interested in char- 
ity in the Near East, we may be interested in charity the world 
over, as section 2 provides - 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to yield me five minutes more. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
minutes. ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. We should be interested in determining 
whether some gentlemen are securing here a charter that even 
if they execute properly in years to come may grow to be a 
gigantic corporation, with millions of wealth in its hands, which 
might be used for sinister purposes in this country. We have 
refused this privilege to Carnegie and to Rockefeller, and why 
should we give it to any men in such broad-and unguarded lan- 
guage? Let me call your attention further to the provisions of 
the bill. Let us take the matter of the annual report, which, 
apparently, might not be important. Section 8 authorizes them 
to file their report with Congress, and I am advised by the best 
authorities about this House that this carries with it the privi- 
lege of having the report printed by the Government, and then 
it goes under the franking privilege. Section 10 provides— 

That all members and officers of the corporation and of its governing 
body may reside in or be citizens of any place within the United States. 

They do not have to be residents of the United States. These 
gentlemen do not have to be citizens of the United States. 
These gentlemen may, any or all, in the time to come in the 
future be citizens of any foreign country, but the Congress of 
the United States will have given to them a Federal charter 
under which they may engage upon such visionary schemes as 
section 2 provides for. 

I appeal to this House not to be carried away by their natural 
feelings of sympathy for charity, their natural desire to promote 
it; but, instead, they should look at this as a hard business propo- 


Referring to section 2, does 


I yield the gentleman five 
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sition, realizing that these men can get a charter anywhere, but 
that for some reason known to themselves they desire to come 
to Congress and get a special act. 

It will be noticed that there is no Armenian on this list of 
directors. And could it be possible that some organization 
might be formed of distinguished men, philanthropists though 
they may be, but who are also incidentally corporation lawyers 
and great corporation leaders, captains of industry, seeking com- 
mercial advantages in the Far East or in the Near East, and 
giving out in connection with the Federal incorporation an idea 
to the people of that section of the world that they represent in 
some way the Government of the United States, who in the 
bestowal of their relief might acquire for themselves a standing 
and a prestige that would result in some way to their own 
pecuniary advantage or the advantage of their corporation, the 
securing of concessions? I thank the gentleman for his extension 
of time, and yield back the remainder of my time. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania, Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE]. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Cramton] has asked this House not to be carried 
away by appeals to sympathy and charity. I retort by asking 
that the gentlemen of the House be not carried away by ap- 
peals inciting prejudice to the individual incorporators of this 
institution. I think it is obvious that some of the opposition to 
this bill, and I am not attributing it to the gentleman from 
Michigan, is based upon unconscious dislike of some of the 
incorporators of this charter. I submit to the House that this 
is a very narrow view and one in no way pertinent in determin- 
ing our vote. 

The gentleman says that this is a perpetual charter. On the 
face of the bill it is limited to 25 years. And in the character 
of the enterprise it can hardly last more than a few years, 
for the charity, by the very nature of its undertaking, must 
end in a brief period. The gentleman says it is not charitable, 
because no charter has been heretofore applied for from any of 
the States. I submit that this is a non sequitur. The reason 
for this charter is very simple. Conditions and not theories, 
to use an old expression, now confront us. We are dealing 
with a temperament of the peoples of that eastern country, 
and not only temperaments, but their lack of knowledge of the 
affairs of this country. To go before these people in administer- 
ing this great charity with a charter from New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, or Ohio would convey little significance or impression, 
but if it has the sanction of the Congress of the United States 
such a charter at once facilitates their negotiations, both in 
governmental and business relations. If its agents go to a bank 
or to a government official in relation to this charity, and do 
not have a national charter, they would have to have in all 
probability additional and elaborate credentials, and with the 
eastern mind full of doubts and misgivings, in the absence of 
such supporting documents,.the whole business negotiations 
might be delayed or nullified. 

Therefore the charter is simply to better administer this 
charity. And it is charity, gentlemen. I make no disguise about 
it. It would never have enlisted my support for an instant if 
it were not a charity, a clean charity in origin and purpose and 
object. [Applause.] 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I Will. 

Mr, BEGG. On page 2, line 18, would the gentleman be 
willing to incorporate the word “ charity,” following the word 
provide,“ and cut out, beginning after the word “ widows,” all 
down to the word “ welfare”? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I personally would be willing to accept 
any amendment that would confine it beyond question to charity. 

Mr. BEGG. Then, do I understand we will have an oppor- 
tunity to introduce amendments? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. But the status of this bill is such that if 
you delay the bill now and do not take the Senate bill you 
need not act at all. Time is now a vital thing. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for one further ques- 
tion? Will that delay it by introducing amendments? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I think so, because the bill would have to 
go back to the Senate, and unless this bill can be passed within 
the next 24 hours I understand it is of no need. 

Mr. BEGG. Is the gentleman asking this Congress to swallow 
it whole, without any opportunity of debate or discussion or of 
safeguarding it in any way? Does the gentleman think that 
is the thing to do? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am not asking Congress to do any such 
thing, and the gentleman ought to be quite well aware that I am 
not doing it. 

Mr. BEGG. Well—— 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Let me answer the gentleman. I am ask- 
ing the Congress to take a bill that has been reported by two 


committees of this House at the last session, namely, the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. BEGG. But there is no opportunity 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Wait a minute. The same bill is again 
reported by the Committee on the Judiciary of this House, 
and this same bill has been reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate and passed unanimously 
by the Senate. Am I trying to ram a bill down anybody's 
throat that comes to this House with such an imprimatur and 
such considered action? [Applause,] 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit one more question? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman appreciates there are about 60 of 
us here who never heard that debate and have had no oppor- 
tunity of hearing anything of this debate, only by the advo- 
eates of this bill. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BEGG. We appreciate it, too. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And I am very sorry to see gentlemen in 
that attitude; but if the circumstances are such as to limit 
their knowledge upon this question, it is no reason that this 
charity should be withheld from millions of starving and suf- 
fering people. [Applause.] 

ae CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will È 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like to ask the gentleman the 
reason why this bill, which has been pending now for a year 
or two, must pass within 24 hours or be of no use? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Because the gentlemen are to sail. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I beg the gentleman's pardon, I did not 
understand him. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I say the gentlemen who are to take this 
charter abroad are to sail in the next day or two, and they 
wish to carry the charter. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Sail on an act of Congress? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Oh, no; but they wish to have the Con- 
gress facilitate them, otherwise they will be deprived of a 
great advantage. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Could they not have gotten a State charter 
six months ago in many of the States? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am opposed, as a general proposition, to 
national incorporations. There is not a man in this House who 
is more opposed than I am to cluttering up the proceedings of 
this Congress with national incorporations, but I am not so 
narrow that I can not see exceptions to the general rule. I 
submit that in the history of this world there never has been 
among the same number of people so much misery, so much 
suffering, so much sorrow, and so much starvation as there has 
been in Syria, Armenia, and contiguous territory. Why, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] spoke of repatriation 
as if that should exclude consideration of this bill. What is 
meant by repatriation? Simply to bring these widows and chil- 
dren back to their own homes from the contiguous and other ter- 
ritory into which they have been so ruthlessly driven. Repatria- 
tion is not sinister; it is holy. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACKMON. Does not my friend think that charity 
should begin at home, and that before granting these Federal 
corporations in a foreign sense we should look after the immense 
suffering in this country? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will say te the gentleman that I do be- 
lieve in charity beginning at home, but if the gentleman’s argu- 
ment is right he would blot out every foreign missionary society 
in the world. Two lights will not put out each other. The more 
light for these suffering people the more for home and for 
mankind. [Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I will. 

Mr. FOSTER. I am one of these freshmen. I would like to 
know why this charity can not be exercised under the American 
Red Cross, that I thought had an international reputation? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. There is no advocate of this incorporation 
more sympathetic than the American Red Cross. 

Mr. FOSTER: That does not answer my question. Why 
should we incorporate this rather than to put it through the 
Red Cross? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It now has more than it can do, and it 
favors this incorporation. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I will answer the gentleman 
from Ohio. The reason is this: That the Red Cross has no 
agencies through that territory, and the Red Cross has given its 
money to this agency to distribute in that area. 
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Before the announcement of the vote, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, in view of the unsettled condi- 
tion of affairs in the city, and the anxiety of some Members to 
be at home with their families, I change my vote from “ nay ” 
to “yea.” 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
ent.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. BLANTON. I was not in the Hall, but I should like to 
be recorded “ present“ under the precedent in the last Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no authority to do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry during a roll call. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I make a point of order? 

The SPEAKER. No; not during a roll call. 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

Accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until Wednesday, July 23, 1919, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, from the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, to which was referred the bill (H. 
R. 6750) to deport certain undersirable aliens and to deny read- 
mission to those deported, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 143), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


The gentleman must not debate it. 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to be recorded “ pres- 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 7703) to amend section 4438 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 7704) to control by license the 
possession and sale of firearms and other dangerous weapons 
in the District of Columbia and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7705) to ame tion 
#39 of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, in respect to the tariff on 
buttons of shell and pearl; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 7706) to extend the time 
for the construction of the Broadway Street Bridge across the 
Arkansas River between the cities of Little Rock and Argenta, 
Ark.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7707) to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of the Main Street Bridge across the Arkansas River be- 
tween the cities of Little Rock and Argenta, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 7708) providing for the 
purchase or condemnation of a site for a target range at or near 
Great Piece Meadows, in the State of New Jersey; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIGSBY: A bill (H. R. 7709) to authorize the 
incorporated town of Petersburg, Alaska, to issue bonds in any 
sum not exceeding $75,000 for the purpose of constructing and 
installing a municipal electric light and power plant and for 
the construction of a public-school building; to the Committee 
on the Territories. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 7710) to provide homes 
for soldiers, sailors, and marines, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: Resolution (H. Res. 188) for 
appointment of a special committee to investigate reign of crime 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: Resolution (H. Res. 189) to request the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department to in- 
vestigate certain claims in connection with the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Oklahoma filed since July 1, 1918; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Resolution (H. Res. 190) directing the 
Secretary of War to furnish the House of Representatives certain 
information; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MEAD: Resolution (H. Res. 191) requesting informa- 
tion from the Director General of Railroads; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J, Res. 155) to au- 
thorize the President to use the military forces to preserve order 
in Washington; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, CLARK of Florida: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 156) 
providing for a survey for a ship canal across the State of 
Florida, connecting the Atlantic Ocean with the Gulf of Mexico; 
to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. VAILE: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 22) re- 
questing the President to declare a state of martial law in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. : 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 7711) granting a pension to 
Christie Jones and Goldfish Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BENSON: A bill (H. R. 7712) granting a pension to 
Henrietta W. Carlisle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 7713) granting a pension to 
Arabella G. Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 7714) for the relief of Logan 
Collins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EAGLE: A bill (H. R. 7715) granting an increase of 
pension to Nathan Lang; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7716) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Slack; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HARDY of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7717) granting an 
increase of pension to John Weed; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 7718) for the relief of Ella 
Lillard ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 7719) granting an increase of 
pension to James C. Boyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7720) granting a pension to Mary Boner; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7721) granting an increase of pension to 
John C. Rhinehart; to the Committee on Invalid Peusions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7722) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel M. Skelton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7723) granting a pension to Rowena Fisher ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 7724) granting an increase 
of pension to Peter Shoemaker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7725) granting a pension to Matilda Wilson ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. i 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 7726) granting an increase of 
pension to Harrison Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 7727) for the relief of 
H. P. Warfield; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 7728) granting a pension to 
Charles W. Streeter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PLATT: A bill (H. R. 7729) for the relief of Charles 
D. Shay; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7730) granting 
a pension to William Constable; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7731) granting a pension to Martin K. 
Wright; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 7732) granting a pension to 
Joseph R. Owens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH ‘of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7733) for the relief 
of Jabez Lumbert; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 7734) granting a pension te 
Diantha Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 7735) granting an increase of 
pension to Robert H. Calkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 7736) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Freeman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEWALT: Petition of sundry citizens of Reading and 
Berks County, Pa., urging the Government to retain operation 
and ownership of railroads and public utilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. ELSTON ; Petition of board of supervisors of Alameda 
County, Calif., favoring the establishment of a United States 
naval academy on the Pacific coast; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of William Hoesfoll 
Post, No. 90, Department of New York, Grand Army of the 
Republic, favoring bill to increase pensions of all Civil War sol- 
diers. to $50 per month; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: Petition of Polish Alma Mater, Chi- 
eago, III., and the Polish Publishing Co., Chicago, III., opposing 
Senate bill 2099 ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of Arthur C. Davis and 
many other former soldiers, of Mobile, Ala., for an increase in 
bonus to soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: Petition of citizens of Carlisle, Pa., to 
repeal the tax on sodas, ete.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Fox’s Meat Market, George 
R. Plater & Co., and the American Credit & Collection Co., of 
Baltimore, and E. G. Wheeler & Son, of Glyndon, all in the State 


of Maryland, opposing the passage of Senate bill 2202, known: 


as the Kenyon bill; to the Committee on Agrieulture. 

Also, petition of James F. McDonald, C. Augustus Bauer, 
Benjamin F. Sillers, Harry D. Delcher, Walter M. Gees, all of 
the Journeymen Bookbinders’ Union, Washington, D. C., and 
Arthur Scofield, William W. Wallace, Sylvester F. Carman, John 
B. Ranch, Montford L. Ellis, Harry B. Rohrbaugh, Frank B. 
Helm, William H. Hagner, all of the Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
Washington, D. C., urging support of House bill 5418; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Also, petition of one citizen of Maryland, urging support of 
Mason resolution providing for appropriation for a diplomatic 
representative to Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, petition of A. J. Pattie, Baltimore, Md., protesting 
against wording of prohibition bills regarding flavoring ex- 
tracts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Common Council of the 
city of Bridgeport, Conn., for the recognition of the Irish re- 
public; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McARTHUR: Petition of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
protesting against tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of New York Commandery of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, asking 
that the flagship Hartford be associated always with the achieve- 
ments of the Nation’s great admiral, Farragut; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of sundry citizens of Bridgeport, 
Conn., protesting against the passage of Senate bill 2202; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany House bill 7686, claim 
of Eli Pettijohn; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Petition of Ed. H. Beeswick 
and 99 other other residents of Indianapolis, Ind., praying for the 
repeal of the war tax on candy, ice cream, and soda fountain 
foods and drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of B. T. Bush, of New York, 
against the Kenyon bill (S. 2202); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the International Federation of 
Draftsmen’s Union, San Calif., indorsing a suitable 
civil-service retirement law; also a statement of principles as 
advanced by the National Council of American Patriots, Bostan, 
Mass.; to the Committee.on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of American Federation of Labor in opposition 
to mob rule and lynching; National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees protesting against Representative Good’s amendment to 
the Nolan minimum-wage bill for Government employees; Milk 
Producers’ Association, Modesto, Calif., and California Asso- 
ciated Raisin Co., indorsing Senator Capper’s amendment to the 
antitrust law; and the Visalia Commercial Club, Visalia, Calif., 
requesting the rescinding of the luxury tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of B. T. Bush, of New York, oppos- 
ing the Kenyon bill (S. 2202); te the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of Rochester Branch, 
No. 210, National Association of Letter Carriers, and Local 215, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, asking immediate 
increase in salary effective July 1, 1919, of at least 50 per cent 
over and above present temporary wage scale, to continue in 
effect until report of the committee on the readjustment of 
salaries of post-office employees is received; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, July 23, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 

following prayer : 

ty God, we come before Thee as representatives of this 
great Nation pledged to justice and peace. We deplore the 
expression of bitterness and hate that has disgraced the streets 
of our National Capital in the last few days. We thank Thee 
that this is the exhibition of but the smallest fraction of the 
great multitude of Thy people in this country of ours, who love 
justice and right. We pray that Thou wilt strengthen the arm 
of the law, that Thou wilt give the hand of justice to those who 
deal with lawbreakers, that Thou wilt guide and protect those 
who defend the rights and liberties of the people. Do Thou 
bring out of these expressions that arise a deeper sense of our 
dependence upon God and of our league with Thee for the estab- 
james of peace in all the earth. We ask it for Christ's sake. 

en, 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

FOREST FIRES IN IDAHO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of the Interior, which will be 
read. 

The communication was read and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, as follows: 


Tun SECRETARY oy THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 22, 1919. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT : Forest fires of unusual intensity and extent pre- 

vail in Idaho. Some of these are on the unreserved public lands, while 

some are on forest reserves and some on pirate lands. I ha 

thorized Mr, Tallman, the Commissioner of Public Lands, to draw upon 

the moneys appropriated for the field service in the Land Office for funds 

with which to t these fires. This is a matter ot the gravest emer- 

pay and a ady we have specifically alloted $40,000 for this work; 

ut this — — te insufficient. It seems 3 a matter of such vital 
ce 


fi rpose except perhaps in — gaa cheney KA ne 
88 pw some very minor amount. 
The latest word from our agents in Tdaho is that all that ean be dono 
is to keep the fires from epreading over a much wider territory and that 

— save by a heavy rain, of which there is no 


FRANKLIN K. LAXE, 


ISSUANCE OF RAILROAD PASSES (S. DOC, NO. 57). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a communication from the Director General of Railroads, trans- 
mitting, in response to a resolution of the Sth instant, informa- 
tion relative to the issuance of annual all-line railroad sleeping- 
car, parlor-car, and dining-car passes issued during the period 
of Federal control, which will be printed and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. The communication just laid before the 
Senate by the Chair is in response to a resolution offered by 
myself, and I ask that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The communication is as follows: j 


UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, ` 
Washington, July 22, 1919. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: With regard to the resolution adopted by the Senate on 
July 8, calling upon the Director General of Railroads to report certain 
facts in connection with annual all-line railroad sleep 8 pario 4 

d passes issued during the period of Federal control, 
preparation of facts desired was begun immediately upon receipt of the 
resolution. In view of the detailed nature of the information requested, 
the facts can not be presented immediately, but pending a complete 
1 I thought I should submit to the Senate the facts along general 

nes. 

No are issued for free dining-car service. 

In ing passes pot on railroads under Federal operation and good 
for sleeping-car an jor-car accommodations, the Railroad Admin- 
istration has been ed by the established 8 which had been 
adopted under private control in conformity with the provisions adopted 
by Co == ee 8 commerce act and in amendments thereto, 

matter o 


all other railreads 
The result was 


passes coverin I 
addition the chief managing officers very frequently had annual Pullman 
* good on all Pullman lines in the United States. The officers who 
for themselves on the railroads generally also had 
d Pullman passes for the dependent members of their 
8 or could and did obtain trip passes as a matter of course upon 
request. 
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The eral policy of the Railroad Administration was to take these 
established practices as ita standard and on that basis to give passes 
d on ali lines only on account of representatives of the central admin- 
{stration and on account of such railroad. officers as had customarily 
had available to them annual passes good on practically all mileage 
under Federal control. 

Annual passes good over all lines have been issued ‘broadly to the 
following classes of persons: 

Officials of the central administration which, of course, has jurisdic- 
tion over all lines. 

‘The seven regional directors and the principal members of their staffs. 

The Federal man of the various rallronads and other- officials who 
ander private control had at their disposal passes on any line desired. 
such officers under private contro) having, nerally speaking, held 
8 passes. over practically all railroads in the United States, or 
over all such railroads might be included in their request for passes. 

The chief executives of the railroad corporations (including the chief 
officers of the Association of Ratiroad Executives and the secretary of 
the American Railroad Association), such chief executives ha had 
under private control passes over al) ratiroads, or over such railroads as 
they might include in their uests therefor. 

Dependent members of the families of the foregoing persons. 

The chief officers of the American Short Line Association, Western 
Ratliroad Association, Railway Accounting Officers’ Association, Associa- 
tion of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers, and Association of 
Western Railroads. 

Nearly 98 per cent of the all-line passes issued by the Railroad Admin- 
3 are restricted so as not to be good on certain specified limited 

rains. 

Pullman passes good on all lines have been issued, broadly, to many 
members of the same classes mentioned above, 

All-line railroad passes have been issued by the Railroad Admin- 
-istration to 4,114 persons during the period of Federal control, of which 
119 have been canceled in the regular order of business, leaving 3.995 
outstanding on July 1, 1919; all-line Pullman have been issued 
to 2.418 persons by the Railroad Administration during Federal control. 
of which 515 have been canceled, leaving 1,903 outstanding on say 1, 
1919. All of these passes have been issued in accordance with the fore- 
WALKER D. HINES, 


going standards. 
Sincerely, yours, 
Director General of Railroads. 
GENERAL STAFF CORPS-~MEDALS OF HONOR (S. DOC. NO. 58). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 14th instant, copies of all reports, memoranda, 
ete., on file or of record in Washington, D. C., under the contro] 
of the War Department and relate to the interpretation and exe- 
cution of the provisions of section 5 and of section 122 of the 
national-defense act, approved June 8, 1916, which, with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MOSES presented a petition of Mechanic Lodge, No. 23. 
International Order of Good Templars, of East Weare, N. H. 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the en- 
forcement of war-time and national prohibition, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Milan, Mad- 
bury, Hollis, Chichester, Strafford, and New Durham, all in the 
State of New Hampshire, praying for the ratification of the 
proposed league of nations treaty, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SPENCER. I present two telegrams, one from the Grand 
Lodge. Knights of Pythias, of Missouri, and the other from the 
St. Louis Branch, National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, in regard to the mob riots in this city. I ask 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 22, 2019. 
. P. SPENCER 


nited States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The Grand Lodge, Knights of Pythias, of Missouri, in convention as- 
sembled, representing 15,000 members, citizens from all parts of Mis- 


souri, protests against the shameful and lawless actions bx mobs of 
civilians and soldiers, disgracing the Capital of the Nation by the slaugh- 
ter of negro citizens. e urge you as a representative of 


the people 
of Missouri, in the name of humanity, justice, freedom, and 3 to 
invoke the power of the Government to stop this lawlessness and estab- 
lish and maintain the rule and supremacy of law. 


A. W. LLOYD, Grand Chancellor. 


— 


Sr. Lours, Mo., July 23, 1919. 
Hon. SELDEN P. Spencer 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


The St. Louis Branch, National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, is horrified at the shameful actions of the mobs of 


civilians and soldiers which are disgracing the Nation by the wanton. 


slaughter of n 
Government pu 
order, 


o citizens. We urge you to use every effort to have the 
an end to this mob murder and to establish law and 


Gro. L. VAUGHN, 
Chairman Eæecutive Committee. 


Mr. LENROOT presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Wauwatosa, Wis., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 


viding for the enforcement of war-time and national prohibition, 


which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I present the petitions of 
Mrs. Curtis Guild, Elinor Blanchard, Margaret F. Motley, Amy 
Gray, Harriet S. Motley, Maria P. Trumbull, and 68 other resi- 
dents of Nahant; of Mary Brandegee, Eleanor M. Sears, 
and Pauline Danielson, of Boston; of Ruth A. Wendell and 
Bayard Tuckerman, of Ipswich; of Edith C. Ames, of North 
Easton; of Gertrude H. Whitwell, of Milton; of Beatrice Bill 
Talbot, of Wianno; of J. H. Hunnewell, of Wellesley; of Ger- 
trude Adamowski, of West Manchester; and E. T. Coolidge, of 
Prides Crossing, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying that 
in the enactment of legislation restricting immigration into the 
United States domestic female servants be allowed entrance. I 
move that the petitions be referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented memorials of 919 
employees of the Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, of Worces- 
ter; also of employees of the A. E. Little Co. and of the Reed & 
Prince Manufacturing Co., of Worcester; of the Bay State Saw 
& Tool Manufacturing Co., of Worcester; of E. W. Burt & Co. 
(Inc.),.of Lynn; of the Chaffee Bros. Co., of Oxford; of the 
Hampden Toy Co., of Westfield; of the A. Burlingame Co., of 
Worcester; of John D. Young & Sons Co., of Boston; of Ash- 
worth Bros. (Inc.), of Fall River; of the Palmer Carpet Mill, 
of the J. E. Torrey Razor Co., of Worcester; of the Parks- 
Cramer Co., of Fitchburg; of the Walker Vehicle Co., of R. 
Blackinton & Co., of North Attleboro; of the G. W. Bent Co., 
of Boston; of the Standard Thermometer Co., of Boston; of 
the Millers Falis Tool Co., of the F. H. Thomas Co., of Boston; 
of Myrton O. Hill & Co., of the Russia Cement Co., of Glouces- 
ter; of the Winthrop Cotton Yarn Co., of Taunton ; of the Thomp- 
son-Crooker Shoe Co., of the New England Pressed Steel Co., 
of Natick; of the Jewett Piano Co., of Leominster; of the Van 
Tassel Tanning Co., of Stoneham; of the Northampton Silk Co., 
of Florence; of Fairclough & Gold (Inc.), of the Woodward & 
Powell Planer Co., of Worcester; of the Henry W. Breed Co., of 
Lynn; of the Lowe Bros. Co., of Boston; and of the Boston & 
Lockport Block Co., of East Boston, all in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, remonstrating against the repeal of the so-called day- 
light-saving law, which were referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. $ 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of Local Union No. 511, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, of Topeka, 
Kans., praying for Government ownership and control of rail- 
roads, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of the commissioner of 
education of Porto Rico, praying for the enactment of legisla-* 
tion to aid in the public education of the children of Porto Rico, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of sundry 
teacher students of the Maryland State Normal School, ‘Towson, 
Mä., praying for the ratification of the proposed league of 
nations treaty, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petition of Local Grange No. 380, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Gazelle, Calif., and a petition of 
Local Union No. 155, Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 
of Pasadena, Calif., praying for the ratification of the proposed 
league of nations treaty, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. HARRISON presented resolutions adopted at a meeting 
of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, Miss., relative to the death 
of James D. McDonald, n volunteer member of the Expeditionary 
Forces in France, who lost his life in the service of his country, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Hé also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Natchez, 


‘Miss., praying for the enactment of legislation creating a civil- 


service engineer corps with a military status to be under the 
direction and orders of the Chief of Engineers, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. STERLING. I am directed by the Committee on Civil 
Service and Retrenchment, to which was referred ‘the ‘bill (S. 
1699) for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes, to report it with amendments, 
and I submit a report (No. 99) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, . 
to which was referred the bill (S. 170) to amend section 25 af 
the act of December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve 
act, as amended by the act of September 7, 1916, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 100) thereon. 
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AMBASSADOR TO BELGIUM. 


Mr. LODGE. From the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 75) authorizing the appointment of an ambassador 
to Belgium, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
appoint, as the representative of the United States, an ambassador to 
the Kingdom of Belgium, who shall receive as compensation the sum 6f 

17,500 per annum. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. KNOX. From the Committee on Rules I submit a report 
to which I call the attention of the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I gave the necessary notice 
when I submitted the resolution for an amendment of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate. Therefore I ask for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That Rule XVI of the Standing Rules of the Senate be, and 
is hereby, amended as follows: 

After the words “to the Committee on Military Affairs insert “ the 
. and Consular Service bill to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
ations.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KIRBY: 

A bill (S. 2594) to extend the time for the construction of 
the Broadway Street Bridge across the Arkansas River between 
the cities of Little Rock and Argenta, Ark.; and 

A bill (S. 2595) to extend the time for the construction of 
the Main Street Bridge across the Arkansas River between 
the cities of Little Rock and Argenta, Ark.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 2596) to promote the efficiency of the permanent 
Military Establishment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
inittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 2597) to prevent the artificial stimulation of the 
export of immigrants’ savings through propaganda, foreign 
subsidies, and the agencies of foreign Governments; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 2598) to carry into effect findings of the Court 
of Claims made in favor of Isabella G. Francis, administratrix 
of the estate of Roger A. Francis, deceased ; and 

A bill (S. 2599) for the relief of Charles D. Shay; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: 

A bill (S. 2600) for the relief of John Lyons; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2601) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Bryan; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2602) to increase the salary of the United States 
district attorney for the southern district of Florida; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2603) granting a pension to Mary L. Bryant; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

REGULATION OF AERIAL NAVIGATION. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I introduce a bill, which I send to the desk, 
to regulate the navigation of the air. 

The bill (S. 2593) to regulate the navigation of the air was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for a couple of minutes to present on this subject the reasons 
why I have introduced the bill. It is a subject which has 
heretofore not been covered by any legislation. 

On July 21, 1919, 10 persons were killed and more than 25 
seriously injured, some fatally, when a large dirigible balloon 
in a flight above the city of Chicago fell 500 feet, with its heavy 
motors and filled gasoline tanks crashing through the glass 
roof of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank at the corner of 
La Salle Street and Jackson Boulevard. Most of the dead and 
injured were employees of the bank, who were trapped and 


burned to death in a resulting fire from the explosion of the 
balloon’s gasoline tanks as they struck the floor of the bank 
rotunda, where more than 200 bookkeepers and clerks, nearly 
all girls, were working. A flame of gasoline enveloped the 
workers, some of whom were literally burned to death and 
charred beyond recognition when their bodies were recovered. 
Last week an airplane in another State fell in a field or 
orchard, killing members of a farmer’s family. Accidents of the 
foregoing character are multiplying rapidly throughout the 
country. It is evident an emergency is rapidly approaching in 
the navigation of aircraft requiring proper regulations. To 
that end I have prepared the bill offered this morning as a 
basis for action. I do not submit it as a perfected measure. 
It is only the foundation for the Senate and House to con- 
centrate their opinion upon and mature it into a workable 
measure as speedily as may be consistent with the due course of 
legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


PROHIBITION OF INTOXICATING BEVERAGES. 


Mr. PHELAN submitted two amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating 
beverages, and to regulate the manufacture, production, use, 
and sale of high-proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, 
and to insure an ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in 
scientific research and in the development of fuel, dye, and other 
lawful industries, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—H. F. HARRINGTON. 


On motion of Mr. Wals H of Montana, it was 


Ordered, That the papers accompanying the bill S. 815, tage Rage hs 

Congress, first session, granting a on to H. F. Harrington, be with- 

aram from the files of the Senate, no adverse report having been made 
ereon. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH GERMANY. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have a short editorial taken 
from the American, of Grand Forks, N. Dak., a nonpartisan 
paper. I ask that it be printed in the Rrecorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

: THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

„Those followers of the President who, irrespective of party 
affiliation, have looked upon him as the leading liberal force of 
the world can have been only supremely disappointed in his 
message yesterday to Congress, in which he was to render an 
accounting of his activities in making the peace. 

“America asked for facts and obtained fine phrases. 

“America asked for straightforwardness and obtained indi- 
rection and hypocrisy. 

“They were the words of a man who has been up against the 
system and came out somewhat raveled. 

„Now, it is furthest from the thought of all true Americans 
to be unfair or to take advantage of the President while he is 
defending, in a partisan political fight, the peace which he has 
brought back with him from Paris. 

It is unfortunate that this fight is forced upon Mr. Wilson 
in the way that it has been. We can have no sympathy with 
those battling old reactionaries who are leading the attack 
in the Senate upon the peace. 

“America has entered into international politics. America 
has responsibilities in that way to-day which it can not dodge. 
The vague generalities of Mr. Wilson will do us no good. What 
we want to do is to look the facts directly in the eye and ap- 
praise them for what they are. 

“We can not blame Mr. Wilson for failing in Paris. We do 
blame him for denying that failure. And we should know 
where to place that blame. We should be acquainted with the 
forces which brought about this condition by which America is 
robbed of the fruits of a war which it fought with all the valor 
of its gallant manhood and for ideals higher than any nation 
ever battled for. 

“We can not subscribe to the half confession in Mr. Wilson's 
message that ideals are impossible of realization. For in that 
way lies destruction and despair. å 

“Mr. Wilson is a tired man. He has battled hard, no doubt. 
But we believe the people of the United States have balance 
enough to accept and pass judgment with the spirit of whole 
justice, and all that they want is an opportunity to be permitted 
access to the facts. Mr. Wilson in his message withheld all 
facts. And that was where his message was a failure and a 
confession that his mission was a failure. 

“The country now is confronted with two courses. One is 
to reject the treaty, and the other is to accept it, in the hope 
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that it may prove the basis, through public opinion, of attain- 
ing the ideals of the war at some future date. 

“Mr. Wilson’s wisest course would have been open confes- 
sion that such was the one hope of the peace. His error is in 
contending that it is a success as it stands, for the people will 
not believe it. 

“Mr, Wilson’s assertion that the treaty squares with his 
principles is a challenge to the intelligence of the country. 
Of course he qualifies that statement by saying ‘so far as pos- 
sible’ under the ‘existing’ international situations. 

“The terms of the armistice specified the Allies were will- 
ing to make peace with Germany on the basis of President 
Wilson’s address of January 8, 1918 (the 14 points), and sub- 
sequent addresses.’ 

“On September 27, 1918, the President said: ‘The impartial 
justice meted out must involve no discrimination between 
those to whom we wish to be just and those to whom we do 
not wish to be just.’ 

“Mr. Wilson can hardly successfully maintain that this 
peace squares with that principle. And again he said: 

There can be no special, selfish economic combinations 
within the league and no employment of any form of economic 
boycott or exclusion except as the power of economic penalty 
by exclusion from the markets of the world may be vested in 
the league of nations as a means of discipline and control.’ 

Now, under this treaty, which Mr. Wilson so naively con- 
tends squares with his principles, the most rigid, iron-clad 
economic boycott of Germany is perpetuated, its execution is 
in the hands, practically speaking, of French and English 
bankers and manufacturers, through the one-sided prohibition 
against German tariff walls, the control of the German railway 
and sea transport system, and the device of no limit on repara- 
tions, which makes the reparations commission the real govern- 
ing power of Germany for the next generation. 

Thus, in fact, the peace congress has played the rôle of 
conquest, behind its fine and disguised pretensions, with all the 
vigor and effectiveness of another kaiser. 

“Arguments that the peace is justified because it is the kind 
of peace that Germany would have made are the refuge of the 
dishonest. We fought the war to end that kind of peace, and 
promised otherwise to a revolutionary Germany. 

“Mr. Wilson points out in his address that Paris had to 
contend with the system of international polities, which 
aroused many difficulties. 

“And there is the crux of the situation. 

“The duty of Mr. Wilson and the conferees at Paris was to 
wipe out the old order. 

Good will and the courage to stand against imperialists at 
home as the soldiers stood against the imperialists in the field 
.of battle were lacking, we read between the lines in the mes- 
sage. It is not the kind of peace that America would have 
made, Mr. Wilson declares. Isn’t that a confession of failure? 

“The armistice was based on the President’s 14 points and 
his ‘subsequent addresses.’ Mr. Wilson was the voice and 
the executive of America. In other words, didn’t the neces- 
sary ’ compromises of which Mr. Wilson speaks emasculate the 
ideals which Mr. Wilson so eloquently portrayed, and which 
were the force that drove the Allies to victory? 

“Mr. Wilson, as usual, spoke in generalities. He confined his 
address to a résumé of the task that confronted the American 
delegates before they sailed for Paris. In giving an accounting 
of his stewardship it would have been better, had it been pos- 
sible, to have been more specific regarding the fruits of those 
parleys which he contends were the best to be obtained. 

“And we would like to know how Mr. Wilson squares the fol- 
lowing with his principles: 

Is this a treaty of peace “openly arrived at *? 

Private international understandings,’ were to be wiped 
out; yet the President comes back from Paris with a proposal 
that France and America enter into one. 

“And how about the ‘private understanding by which Japan 
assumes control over 40,000,000 inhabitants of Shantung in 
China, a country that was not an enemy power, but was in the 
war on the side of the Allies? 

“And how about ‘the removal of economic barriers and the 
establishment of an equality of trade conditions’? . 

Is not Germany one of the nations ‘ consenting to the peace 
aud associating themselves for its maintenance’? Then, why is 
Germany excluded from the league? 

Did not the fourteenth point define the proposed league of 
nations as ‘a general association of nations,’ not as the allied 
Alliance which it is? The league could not be formed during 
the war, the President declared in his last address before the 
armistice, because it would be “merely a new alliance confined 
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Ts the war 


to the nations associated against a common enemy.’ 
still in progress? 

“Adequate guaranties’ were demanded on the subject of 
armaments. Where have those guaranties been applied? Not 
even wisely to the enemy powers. Germany is permitted to 
maintain conscription because France fears the effect of such u 
precedent! 

“And we have yet to hear of any guaranty on armaments to 
be applied to America or any other allied pewer that might be 
termed adequate.“ Yet Mr. Wilson now says this clause was 
to apply only to ‘mischievous nations.’ Would we consider 
Japan a mischievous nation? How does it apply there? And 
is not the practice of conscription enough to make any nation 
‘mischievous’? Does not it still make Germany mischievous? 

“There were to be no annexations. The effective annexation 
of the Saar by the French, despite the hypocritical denials that 
such is the effect, is a very evident violation of that principle 
if we look no further. 

„What we seek is the reign of law, based on the consent of 
the governed and sustained by the organized opinion of man- 
kind,’ said the President on July 4, 1918. 

Do the settlements regarding the Saar, the splicing of mil- 
lions.of Germans in Bohemia and Austria on Czechoslovakia, and 
others in Silesia, West Prussia, and Posen on Poland, and those 
others who go to Italy, contribute to ‘a reign of law based on 
the consent of the governed '? 

“Does Mr. Wilson contend that we have not ‘ discriminated 
between those to whom we wish to be just and those to whom 
we do not wish to be just’? 

“America can not see in these arrangements the “minor com- 
promises’ which Mr. Wilson mentions. It is these minor“ 
compromises which have bred war throughout history. 

“This was to be a peace that was to end war. America will 
not swallow Mr. Wilson’s pretense that it is a suecess.” 


REPEAL OF DAYLIGHT-SAVING LAW. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, various phases of the daylight- 
saving law have been considered by this and the other legisla- 
tive body. I have received the following communication pre- 
senting another angle to the discussion. I should like to have it 
inserted in the Recorp. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
rend. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

1327 NINTH Sraeer EAST, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, July II, 1919. 
Senator WILLIAM H. KING, 


Washington, D. C. 


The Chair 


them off to school on time. They are so rushed and hurried they will 
seldom eat their breakfast properly, and almost every day report a 
number of tardy pupils in their reoms. 


have talked with a great many mothers and teachers on the sub- 
ject, and almost without exception they have felt that the daylight- 
saving plan was a burden, intolerable, except for the fact that it was 


a war measure. 
If you could get them (the children) to bed an hour earlier, it might 
ps can not arbitrarily change a child’s bedtime, and 
s 


be different, bu 
a little later it too light and warm for them to go to bed at the 


proper time by the clock. After the children are rushed off helter- 
skelter by 8 o'clock, Heaven's. time,” the mother has all the little 
chores to do herself which might have been done by them in another 


OT it would really help some “ poor, down-trodden, laboring man,” it 
would be different, but none of them work more than eight or nine 
hours a day, and shops are not 1 open late at pee as a Apra 
in Bonjamin Franklin’s time. There isn’t a laboring man the 
— —— who puts in as many hours a day as a mother with small 
8 1 — hope the repeal will be passed over President Wilson's 
veto—and I voted for him, too. 
Respectfully, Erare R. Canrquisr. 

Mr. SHERMAN. May I make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Utah? I fear that the writer of this letter does not see how the 
repeal of the daylight-saving law will interfere with afternoon 
golf playing. It takes an act of Congress to get a golf player out 
of bed an hour earlier in the morning. I beg the Senate will 
consider that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will be referred 


to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
PROPAGANDA ON PACKING INDUSTRY. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have here a number of letters 
protesting against the passage of the Kenyon-Kendrick bill in 
the Senate and the Anderson bill, so called, in the House; one 
by the Hon. Joseph S. Peery, one of the leading citizens of my 
State; one by Mr. George Prentice; one by Mr. Parsons; and 
one by Mr. Kerr. I ask that the letter from Mr. Peery and the 
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one from Mr. Parsons be printed in the Recorp, and that all be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the letters were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and the two indicated were 
ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


SALT LAKE Crry, UTAH, July 16, 1919. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. KING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Sin: I have been in the sheep business in Utah for the last 20 
Santa and am not connected, directly or indirectly, with any packing 

ouse, stockyards, or live-stock commission business. 

Believing that the Kenyon and Kendrick bills of the Senate and the 
Anderson bill of the House will be body blows against the live-stock busi- 
ness, I agin | protest against those bills and petition you to use your 
influence against their passage. 

I believe this is the opinion of the sheepmen generally of the inter- 
mountain States. 


Yours, respectfully, Josera S. PEERY. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, July 16, 1919. 
Hon. WILLIAM H. KING 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


. Dear SENATOR: I feel that I would be neglecting duty to the 
stock growers of the West if I failed to do what little I could to call 
the attention of Congress through you and othérs to the danger which 
is to be found in two bills which have been introduced in the Senate 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, one known 
as the Kenyon bill, introduced June 23, 1919 (S. 2202, 66th Cong., Ist 
sess.), and the other as the Kendrick bill, introduced the same day 
112 aos both entitled “A bill to stimulate the production, sale, and 

istribution of live stock and live-stock products, and for other pur- 
1 A similar bill to the Kenyon bill, and known as the Anderson 
ill, was introduced in the House of Representatives and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

After reading the bills carefully I consider the titles misleading, or 
it may be that the two words “ other purposes may be the better title, 
which means the tearing down of a great industry which it has taken 50 
years or more to build, without any possible chance of bettering the con- 
dition of the business, and if carried out to finality it would mean 
higher costs to the consumer, inferior production and service, besides 
tremendous waste of finished product. 

The Kenyon bill is by far the most radical, and it seems to me that it 
is simply vicious in its terms. Both bills are vicious, radical, and abso- 
ney socialistic in their effect. ¢ 

I feel that the Kenyon bill is the result of the crusade of Francis J. 
Heney against the packing-house industry, in which he, as usual, con- 
ducted an unfair, sensational examination unsupported by the facts, but 
ay gh reer by newspaper propaganda, 

do not want to you with going over ground with which you are 
undoubtedly familiar, but why should the Government seek to tear 
down and control one of the greatest industries of this country which 
it has taken more than half a century to build up to its present efficient 
standard? If it is right and lawful in this ease, why not in every 
other branch of private business? If it can be defended in one, it can 
in every other trade, business, or profession. 

It seems to me that instead of being progressive measures they are 
decidedly the reverse, and, as before stated, socialistic in the extreme. 
They seem to want to divorce the packing houses from all other 
interests of any nature, such as cold-storage plants, ownership of 
refrigerator cars and ownership of stockyards’ stock, and many other 
lines which are the direct outgrowth of the packing industry. 

I want you to understand that I am not defending the packers. 
There may be instances where they have injured the public through the 
power in their hands, but it is my candid opinion that they are better 
serving the public to-day than it would be possible for that same public 
to be served through the channels indicated in these measures. Take 
the matter of refrigerator cars: Why should they be deprived of owner- 
ship of this equipment, which is more a part of the economical handling 
and distribution than any other part of the machinery of their organiza- 
tion? What would these gentlemen say if it were proposed to take the 
ownership of the Pullman cars from that company and say that the 
railroad companies must own and operate their own cars in that branch 
of their service? I doubt very much whether it would be possible for 
this great industry to carry on their business if the ownership of these 
cars were taken away from them. They certainly could never give the 
same service. 

If either of these bills passed and the control of the packing 
houses and stockyards should be turned over to the incompetent 
bandung that would follow through the inexperienced hands of Govern- 
ment clerks and red tape of bureau administration, would it stimu- 
late production, sale, or distribution of live-stock products? The prin- 
ciple is wrong in its inception, and all the regulating that can be 
brought to bear would not make it right. 

I hope and believe that you will look into this matter very care- 
fully and do whatever you can to prevent the passage of either of the 
bills, and especially the Kenyon bill. 

Yours, very truly, 
M. K. PARSONS. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I did not object to the request 
of the Senator from Utah, but I hope it will not be used as a 
precedent. If all the protests by telegram, by letter, and by 
petition, which are now being sent to Washington by the packers 
and through their propaganda are to be placed in the RECORD 
our need for paper will come very nearly exhausting the con- 
tingent expense appropriation of the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator from Colorado does not mean 
to intimate by anything he just said that the gentlemen whose 
names I have mentioned are representatives of the packers, 
because they are not. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not mean to intimate anything of the sort, 
but I do mean to say that thousands of the best-meaning men 
und women in the country are being persuaded to write tele- 
grains and letters to Senators and Representatives protesting 
against the Kenyon bill. 1 have letters and telegrams by the 


score every day from men and women of the best intentions, 
good citizens, most of whom, I am satisfied, know no more about 
what is in the Kenyon bill than I do about the signs of the Mexi- 
can zodiac. 

Mr. KING. The gentlemen to whom I have referred are men 
who are engaged in the live-stock industry and have been, some 
of them, for 35 years. They know what the live-stock indus- 
try is and they know what the packers’ industry is. They 
know what the so-called Kenyon, Kendrick, and Anderson bills 
are. They are opposed to them, and they are not influenced by 
any packers or by any representations made by the packers. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then they are an honorable exception to the 
rule. 

Mr. KING. I do not agree with the Senator at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope this practice will not 
continue, but I wish to say that the names mentioned by my 
colleague [Mr. KINd] are among the very best citizens of my 
State. I do know that they are interested in the cattle and 
sheep business. This seems to be a propaganda between the 
packers and the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, one 
upon one side and the other upon the other. I think myself we 
have published in the Recorp about as many of such letters as 
ought to be published. 

Mr. KENYON. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
if he claims that the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
as he calls it, is carrying on this kind of a propaganda. AH I 
have seen that they have been doing is to try to thwart what 
the packers are doing. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has not seen all that this organi- 
zation has been doing. 

Mr. KENYON. No; I have not. 

Mr. SMOOT. This organization is generally very active in 
propaganda for any legislation that they desire, or are opposed to, 
the same as the packers are. They have injected themselves 
into legislation on other occasions by the most widespread propa- 
ganda. I think the Senator introduced in the Recorp yester- 
day a number of telegrams received by him from that organiza- 
tion in relation to the propaganda of the packers. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a fight of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, and they are at present endeavoring to bring in the 
retail grocers’ association against the packers of the United 
States. That is what the fight means. 

Mr. KENYON. I suppose the Senator from Utah stating that 
ends the controversy; but there is no such fight at all. The 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association may be fighting for their lives 
against the packers. I expect they are; but that is not the fight. 
The fight is between the people who have to have things to eat 
and those who are controlling their food prices, whether it be the 
packers or the wholesale grocers’ organization, or whatever it 
may be. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say if the wholesale grocery com- 
panies made no more profit upon the cverturn than the packers 
of the country do, and the retail grocery concerns of the country 
made ten times the profits the packers do in their overturn, the 
high cost of living would be greatly reduced in every part of the 
United States. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
from Iowa that the wholesale grocer is engaged in a holy crusade. 
He can commit no wrong. I know what the wholesale grocer 
has done in politics in the Mississippi Valley. When they start 
on a crusade or begin a propaganda they are just as persistent, 
just as solicitous of their own selfish interests, as any occupa- 
tion I know of in this country. 

I have some acquaintance with the wholesale grocers’ associa- 
tions and some of the retail grocers’ associations in the various 
States. As the Senator from Utah has said, if they would con- 
fine themselves to the very small proportion of the profits realized 
by the packers, both large and small, the high cost of living in 
the country would be greatly reduced. But it is entirely sancti- 
fied when the wholesale grocers start a crusade. Anything they 
present is in deference to the holy right of petition secured by 
the Constitution and the blood of the fathers; but when it is 
presented by anybody else it is a vile propaganda, to be frowned 
upon and editorialized in the newspapers. 

I should like to have the Senator from Iowa take some of 
his own medicine. 

Mr. KENYON. I realize that whenever any reference is 
made to the packers there are gentlemen who come immediately 
to their defense, and this talk as to a campaign by the wholesale 
grocers is, of course, 2 favorite weapon for them to use. 

I have no defense of the wholesale grocers, or their over- 
charges, that the Senator has referred to. I realize, and every- 
body might as well realize, that those who always place a halo 
in this Chamber and other places around the packers are going 
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to make the reason why the bill now sought to regulate the 
packers should be defeated is that it is a fight between the 
wholesale grocers and the packers. If the wholesale grocers 
are, doing this, let us get some way to remedy it. So far as the 
bills are coneerned, introduced by the Senator from Wyoming 
and myself, the wholesale grocers of the country have had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with them, and you can not camouflage this 
issue to the country by putting up that kind of a smoke screen. 

SEVERAL Senators. Regular order! 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for a few minutes, to make a statement with reference 
to this matter. I simply want to state that I have received, I 
think, several thousand telegrams and many hundreds of letters 
upon this question. I have not presented any of them to the 
Senate because they are coming to my office every day as chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I also want to make it clear that, so far as I am concerned, I 
consider the bills introduced by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon] and the bills introduced by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Kenprick] upon this question are of the highest impor- 
tance. I believe that the committee will sustain me in my posi- 
tion that hearings ought to be held on these bills, and that no 
drastic legislation should be enacted until the parties in interest 
have been heard, 

These petitions come from business men and from farmers 
and, of course, from all parts of the United States. I believe 
they have a right to send these petitions to us. I do not wish to 
deny the right to anyone in our country to petition Congress, 
It is possibly true that a propaganda is carried on and that 
some one is responsible for it, but I want to make it perfectly 
plain that neither the Government—and when I say the “ Goyern- 
ment“ I mean the Federal Trade Commission—nor the packers 
will control the action of the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry how to proceed. My course will be 
pursued in accordance with my own belief and understanding, 
and I shall direct my efforts to do what is for the best interest 
of the public. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I was a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission when the Borland resolution was intro- 
duced to investigate the meat packers of the country. I per- 
sonally know that one of the greatest lobbies that has eyer 
been before Congress tried to defeat the Borland resolution. 
After the Borland resolution was passed and the Federal Trade 
Commission began investigating the packers, the packers had 
a great lobby here trying to prevent the investigation from 
being thorough in going into the high cost of living. 

While a member of the Trade Commission we investigated 
the Standard Oil Co., and other great trusts, and I think if 
you will read the report of the Federal Trade Commission you 
will find that the packing interests of the country are equally 
as dangerous to the consuming public. 
living of every man, woman, and child in the country. 

I know that these people have influenced some of the very 
best men in my State and had them telegraph me here to op- 
pose these measures which they would not have done had they 
understood the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] 


assumes to speak as a former member of the Federal Trade. 


Commission, now a Senator of the United States, I think it no 
more than just to have placed in the Record a statement by 
Mr. Swift concerning the report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion of July 11, 1919, so that both sides of the question may 
be brought to the attention of those who may read the RECORD. 

Mr. KENYON. What is the date? 

Mr. SMOOT, July 11, 1919. 

Mr. KENYON. If the report of the commission to the 
President has not been placed in the Recorp I am going to 
pert among the day that it be printed in the RECORD. 

. SMOOT. I do not know whether it has been printed in 
he Radio or not. I will place the statement of Mr. Swift 
in the Recorp now, if there is no objection, and the Senator 
can place the report in the Rxconb if he so desires, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconp as follows: 

STATEMENT BY MR. LOUIS F. SWIFT CONCERNING REPORT OF FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION ISSUED JULY 11, 1919. 
„ CHICAGO, July 11. 

“ Louis F. Swift, president of Swift & Co., to-day declared that 
the latest report of the Federal Trade Commission contained no 
new facts and was an evident effort to influence at this time pro- 
posed radical legislation, 

“Mr. Swift said: 

„This latest report of the Federal Trade Commission is 

“merely an attack upon large and-successful business organiza- 
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They affect the cost of 


tions, and should be resented by all Americans who are proud 


of the industrial progress of the Nation. It contains nothing 
new, and it is an outgrowth of the former discredited Heney 
ex parte investigation. 

„This report, so far as I am informed, contains absolutely 
no evidence of collusion among the five largest packers; and I 
say for Swift & Co., as I have said many times, that we have no 
agreement of any kind with any other packer to affect the 
prices of live stock or meats. 

The manner in which the Trade Commission juggles figures 
and resorts to sensationalism betrays the insincerity of the com- 
mission. We are living up to both the spirit and the letter of 
the law and want to cooperate with the Government in every 
helpful and constructive way, but we must protest against the 
methods used by this important branch of the Government. 

“*T say that the large packers and their individual businesses 
are a public benefit and a decided factor in keeping down the 
spread between live stock and meat prices. 

“*This report is put out now as a part of the propaganda in 
which the Trade Commission, with others, is engaged, seeking 
to subject the packing industry and other lines of business to the 
arbitrary control of subordinate Government officials, through a 
license system. 

It is to be regretted that in these days, when the public feels 
keenly the pressure of high prices, a Government body does not 
give out facts respecting prices and profits. This has never been 
done fairly by the Federal Trade Commission as regards the 
packing industry, although the commission has constantly had 
the most complete information in its possession. 

No one disputes that out of the total receipts of the packers 
derived from the products of animals about 85 per cent is paid 
out for the live animals themselves. About 13 per cent is paid 
out for wages, transportation, and other such expenses. About 
2 per cent on this turnover is earned by the packer as net profit. 
And no one disputes that this amount is but a small fraction of a 
cent per pound, and that it is so negligible as not in any event 
to affect the price which the consumer pays for meats. 

The report just issued by the Trade Commission and its 
discussion of the number of subsidiary companies and its caleu- 
lation of percentages of the classes of business handled by the 
packers are not only erroneous, but are entirely immaterial to 
the real question in which the public is interested, namely, why 
are prices high? 

“*T do not believe that the findings of such a prejudiced and 
unfair report should be used to influence public opinion or as a 
basis for the radical legislation that has been introduced at 
Washington.’ ” 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. GRONNA. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7413) making appropriations for 
80 F of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 

1 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
an amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. DIAL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hale McKellar Shields 
Ball Harding McLean Simmons 
Bankhead Harris McNary Smith, Ga. 
Beckham Harrison Moses Smith, S. C. 
Calder Henderson Myers Smoot 
Capper Hitchcock Nelson Spencer 
Culberson Johnson, Calif. New Sterling 
Cummins Johnson, S. Dak. Newberry Sutherland 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Norris Swanson 
Dial Kellogg Nugent Thomas 
Dillingham Kenyon Overman ‘Trammell 
eyes Page Walsh, Mass. 
Elins King Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Fall Kirby Poindexter Warren 
Fletcher Knox Pomerene Wiliams 
France La Follette Ransdell Wolectt 
Gay ea . . —.— 
Gerry e eppar 
Gronna McCumber Sherman 


Mr. GERRY. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. S3aTH], the 
Senator from California [Mr. PLAN], and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PrrrMan] are detained on official business, 
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Mr. KIRBY. 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Suir] is 
absent on account of illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


The Senator.from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 


PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in the course of some re- 
marks by the distinguished and very learned Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lobo] some time ago he made the state- 
ment that of course everybody agreed that peace was desirable 
and that war was undesirable, and certainly we all do agree to 
that; but it seems to me that there are other fundamental facts 
in connection with this most important matter that we can all 
agree upon. It seems to me that if no firm and binding agree- 
ment is made in this treaty to secure an enduring peace for the 
world in the future, then, of course, the world will lapse into 
that position where it was previously—namely, that the strong 
nations will continue to prey upon the weak; that the powerful 
nation will continue to take territory from its less powerful 
neighbor; that the great nations of the earth will continue to 
build up greater armies and greater navies at tremendous cost 
and expense, jeopardizing constantly the peace of the world; 
and that secret treaties will continue to be entered into, con- 
stantly menacing the peace of the world. It seems to me that 
any fair-minded honest man will agree that this will be true if 
no general agreement is had at this time to preserve the peace 
of the world. I believe even the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] and the able Senator from Missouri 
IMr. Reen] will agree to these propositions. I believe they will 
also agree that if an agreement can be made making war im- 
possible, or even greatly lessening the possibility of war, it 
would be the greatest one event that has happened in the his- 
tory of the world for ages. 

It is this step that the American Government under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Wilson has undertaken to take in this treaty be- 
fore us to-day. If the effort is successful, it will mean more 
for the advancement, progress, peace, and prosperity of this 
country and all other countries than any one step that has ever 
been taken in our history, or, for that matter, that has ever 
been taken in the history of the world in 2,000 years. 

Mr. President, there have been running through our entire 
history two lines of political thought. Most frequently those 
lines of thought have followed political lines, but not always. 
As we all know, they followed for the most part, first, Whig 
and Tory; later on, Federalist and Republican; later, Repub- 
lican and Whig; and, later still, Democratic and Republican. 
I do not believe that any of these terms exactly express the 
idea that I wish to impress to-day. The true line of demarca- 
tion, as it seems to me, is better expressed in the more modern 
terms, “ reactionaries” and “ progressives.” 

There have ever been in this country from the beginning of 
our Government reactionaries who said that certain things 
could not be done; there have ever been progressives in our 
history who have said that things governmentally progressive 
could be done, and they have been done. It will be remembered 
that when our forefathers undertook to declare their inde- 
pendence from Great Britain there were Tories who said that 
it could not be done; and when it was undertaken later to es- 
tablish a government, a republic, the reactionaries of that date 
said, just as they are saying now, “Oh, it can not be done; 
republics have always been failures. We ourselves have failed. 
The Continental Congress has been a failure; the Confederation 
has been a failure; and if you establish this Republic under the 
Constitution, it will be a failure.” 

That has been the cry of reactionaries throughout the entire 
history of this Republic. The line of thought has been defined 
perfectly in every age. It is defined to-day, Mr. President, 
When we come to consider this great contemplated step in our 
country’s history, there are reactionaries who say that it can 
not be done, and there are other great progressive spirits who 
say that it can be done, and it is going to be done. There is 
not the slightest doubt that this league will be ratified, and 
this great forward-looking step taken by our Government and 
all the rest. p 

I wish to recall for a few moments to the minds of Senators 
here cèrtain well-known facts in our history. You will recall 
that when our Government was first established we had only 
a little tier of territory along the Atlantic seaboard, running 
from Georgia on the south to Maine on the north, altogether not 
much larger than the State of Texas, if any larger. In every 
step of our growth since the reactionaries have interposed ob- 
jections and endeavored to prevent the physical as well as the 


governmental and moral growth and power of our country, 
Why, when Mr. Washington announced the doctrine of “no 
entangling alliances,” he was denounced as a reactionary. No 
man who ever held the presidential chair was abused by so 
large a proportion of the people of this country as Mr. Wash- 
ington was abused for the part that he took in the great pro- 
gressive steps that attended the beginning of our Government. 
He became so unpopular that he was even called in derision the 
“ stepfather of his country.” Yet he took them, and we all realize 
now that under the conditions that then existed they were te 
very steps that should have been taken, and they made our 
country greater and stronger and better than ever before. 

In 1803 Mr. Jefferson, the strictest constructionist of them 
all, the father of the Democratic Party, undertook to buy from 
Napoleon Bonaparte ,who was then first consul of France and 
who was hard up for money, what is known as the Louisiana 
Purchase, a great empire in itself, stretching from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Rocky Mountains and from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Immediately the reactionaries in this country, 
in the Senate and out of the Senate, took up the hue and cry 
against Mr. Jefferson, They said that he was doing an uncon- 
stitutional act in attempting to buy that great territory. They 
said that he was false to his own oath of office; they said he 
was untrue to his country; they said that as a matter of policy 
it was wrong, and no good could ever come of it. Yet we know 
that Mr. Jefferson pursued the even tenor of his way, notwith- 
standing his reactionary enemies, and made the purchase, which 
was duly ratified by the Senate; and who is there to-day who for 
a moment would think that Mr. Jefferson was wrong in the 
great progressive step that he took on that occasion? Yet he 
was abused just as much as the President of the United States 
to-day is being abused on account of the league of nations for 
taking that great progressive step. 

A few years later, in 1817 and 1818, when Andrew Jackson 
had pressed the Indians and the Spaniards into the wilds of 
Florida and Alabama and Mississippi, and a treaty was pro- 
posed with Spain by which we obtained Florida and Alabama 
and Mississippi, and annexed that great territory to our country, 
the reactionaries in and out of the Senate condemned it as 
being unconstitutional and wrong, and yet it was done; and 
who is there to-day who will say it ought not to have been done? 

Later on, in 1845, when a distinguished Tennesseean was 
President of this Republic, when it was proposed to enter into 
a war with Mexico, when it was proposed to annex Texas, and 
when all that great territory of the West was taken in, Mr. 
Polk was abused and vilified just exactly in the same way that 
reactionaries have vilified and abused the President whenever 
a great step of this kind was taken. 

In 1863—and I want to be fair about the matter—when 
Abraham Lincoln issued his proclamation freeing the slaves in 
this country, his act at that time was denounced as unconstitu- 
tional by men all over the land; and yet it was done, and who is 
there to-day that would say that it was wrong to have taken it? 

When we bought Alaska in 1867, that was denounced as an 
unconstitutional and an injudicious act. 

In 1898, and before that, when, under Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. McKinley, Hawaii came in, that step was denounced in the 
same way. 

In 1898, when Mr. McKinley was at the head of the Govern- 
ment, and the Philippines and Porto Rico were taken in, the 
distinguished colleague of the present senior Senator from 
Massachusetts on the floor of the Senate led the fight of the 
reactionaries, and abused the Government and the President 
of the Republic for leading this Government into taking the 
Philippines and Porto Rico. 

So a few years later, when Mr. Roosevelt was President, in 
1903, and Mr. Roosevelt overnight, as it were, entered into an 
agreement with the seceding State of Panama, and agreed to 
uphold the sovereignty of Panama as an independent nation 
in return for the right to dig the Panama Canal, we all know 
that the reactionaries in the Senate and out of it abused and 
maligned President Roosevelt, just as they are abusing and 
maligning President Wilson to-day for the great step that he 
wishes this country to take. 

Think of those facts of history—great outstanding facts, 
each one of them, that we all now admit add to the greatness 
and the glory and the strength of this Nation, and yet every. 
one of them was fought, fought to the bitter end in every in- 
stance, perhaps with the exception of Alaska—fought by the 
reactionaries! 

What are the lessons to be learned from these well-known 
facts in our history—and I could refer to others—these facts 
that show that our country has grown from a little territory 
along the Atlantic seaboard into the greatest Nation in the- 
world. Why, these facts show that this is no new proposition 
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that our reactionary friends are presenting to the Nation to-day. 
This is no new question. It is just the same old fight, renewed 
every time that a proposal is made to make our country richer 
and happier and more peaceful and more blessed than it was 
before. These are the lessons, 

Senators, look to the pages of your country’s history. What 
names do you find there? Do you find the names of the men 
who said that these great steps should be taken, or do you 
find the names of the reactionaries who said: “Oh, no; do 
not let us take them”? You find the names of Washington 
and of Jefferson and of Madison and of Hamilton, who fought 
to make this Government in its beginning. You find the names 
of Monroe, of Jackson, and of Polk, and of Lincoln, and of 
McKinley, and of Roosevelt, who have helped to build it up. 
But I should like to know if, with the exception of Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, any gentleman in this Senate, by 
drawing on all his learning and ability, can remember the 
names of those reactionary Senators who abused our former 
Presidents for taking these steps? 

Oh, no, Senators. If you look to your country’s history, you 
will find there emblazoned, in letters that will never be erased, 
the names of the men, the progressive men, who were willing 
to take these forward-looking and nation-building steps. 

Mr. President, they- were not backward-looking men. They 
were forward-looking men. They were not men who looked 
only to the past for precedents. They looked to the past for 
example, but forward to the future for action. 

Mr. President, I next come to a statement that was made 
some time ago by one of my best friends in the Senate, a man 
whom I love very much personally, a great debater, one of the 
greatest in this or any other country, perhaps the greatest in 
the Senate or out of it. I refer to the advice given to us 
southern Senators in regard to voting for or being in favor of 
this peace treaty by the distinguished senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. REED]. 

Well, T do not know; whenever a race question comes up I 
believe I will trust the southern Senators with being able to 
find out whether there is such a question arising. They usually 
know one when they see it. I doubt if we have to go elsewhere 
for advice on that subject. But the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri said to us that we were voting to put this 
Republic in the hands of the black and yellow and red races of 
the world, and principally in the hands of the black races, 
when we voted for this league. This is no new idea on the 
part of the distinguished senior Senator from Missouri. I hap- 
pened to look over some of the pages of our country’s history 
in this connection, and I found a very strange statement that 
I wish to acquaint the Senate with for just a moment. “I found, 
in going over the congressional debates of 1803, when it was a 
question of upholding President Jefferson in taking over the 
Louisiana Purchase, the same arguments made at that time by 
the reactionary Senators in this body that are being made now. 
I want to read from a current writing that was inserted in the 
Record at that time. Listen to this: 

When we read the treaty— 

That is, the treaty with Napoleon— 

When we read the treaty we find that it involves our honor; it in- 
volve¥ also our most essential interests. It takes out of the country 
almost a score of millions, enough to fit and equip such a fleet as would 
have rendered this treaty unnecessary. It changes the identity of our 
Nation. The United States are no longer the same. 

Listen to this, now: 

We are soon to look for our rulers to the red, yellow, and black 
brethren beyond the Mississippi. 

The State of Missouri is a part of the Louisiana Purchase ; 
and here, a little over 100 years ago, the argument was being 
made that if they took Missouri into the Union, or if it became 
American territory, we were going to turn our Republic over to 
the yellow, black, and red races across the Mississippi River, 
because at that time it was largely inhabited by those races. 

Why, if you strike out “across the Mississippi River,” that 
language is as much like the language of the senior Senator 
from Missouri on the league of nations as it is possible to make 
it; and I am curious to know if some ancestor of the senior 
Senator from Missouri did not write that speech. 

But that is not all. The senior Senator from Missouri points 
to our turning our country over to the yellow and black and red 
races; and listen to what was said in the same debate: 

The puny heads of our theorists— 

He was talking about Jefferson then— 

The puny heads of our theorists could not sustain so vast a machine 


as the government of the whole empire, Supposing it should all be open 
to colonization and settlement. 


He is talking about Mr. Rexp’s State now: 


And if they should adopt the more rational policy of keeping it an 
untrodden waste for owls to hoot end wolves to howI in, the realm of 
alligators and catamounts, they have not the vigor, and they dare not 
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use the means, to prevent the “ squatting” of hosts of renegades and 
outlaws and fugitives who would laugh at our laws, and when they 
become numerous would defy our force and proclaim independence. 

Why, it is almost parallel language to the speech of the senior 
Senator from Missouri on what is going to happen to us if we 
southern Senators permit this treaty to be ratified, 

Ah, Mr. President, my gifted friend, my eloquent friend, my 
splendid friend, is wrong. He is wrong in his idea that because 
some of the black republics are made a part of this league it is 
going to hurt it. It is wrong in principle and can be proven to 
be wrong right here and now. 

If the Senator from Missouri is right, the first thing that he 
ought to do is to prepare a law that will expel the States of 
South Carolina and Mississippi from this Union, because the 
States of South Carolina and Mississippi are black by an over- 
whelming majority. I think the States of South Carolina and 
Mississippi are very well represented in this body. I do not 
think the two Senators from each of those States should ‘be ex- 
pelled because a majority of their constituents are black, 

It seems to me the Senators from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS 
and Mr. Harrison] and the Senators from South Carolina [Mr. 
DIAL] have amply looked after the interests of 
those States with black majorities, and the country is none the 
worse off by the presence of those States or by the presence of 
such splendid representatives in this body. And yet if we follow 
the reasoning of the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep]— 
God save the mark—we can not keep these States in the Union. 
I think this argument is Wholly unworthy of the great ability 
of the senior Senator from Missouri. It can not be accounted 
for except upon one ground, that he unwittingly permitted his 
prejudice against one man to interfere with his usual good 
judgment. 

Mr. President, I next come to the proposition as stated by 
the distinguished and very learned senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopce]. Last December he made a speech on this 
peace treaty, but I am not going to read it; I am going to ask 
permission to put it in the Recorp. I am merely going to say 
this about it: In a part of that speech he made a statement as 
to what the United States should insist should go into the treaty.’ 
He virtually stated the terms that he thought should go into the 
peace treaty. A better statement could not be made by any man 
in America or outside. He stated as clearly and as accurately 
as any man could possibly state what should be included in the 
peace treaty. 


treaties — 8 can alone assure a durable peace with Germany. I 
gium, the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, of the Italia 


ple under 
one government, as 7 the put- 
of Constantinople under international protection, with Greece 
perhaps the mandatory of the powers 
city, Sue ane 0 peones of armeni 1 5 * of on Portions of Asis 

nor where Greeks are predominant to Greece, the rotection of S 

and Palestine from the Turks, a large, P Pollen 
State, the independence of 
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proper upon Germany 
must be done. The 
but it must be eff 
The first thing 
face. Nothing 
can be accomplished unless we work in complete harmony with those who 
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are associated with us in the war against the Central Powers. I know 
very well that technically we had no treaty of alliance with the 
Allies by whose side we fought, but technicalities are of no conse- 
quence In the presence of facts. No treaty of alliance could have 
caused a greatér unity of action than was established between. us and 
the nations with whom we joined in the war against Germany. Binding 
arrangements were made for common action in regard to food Supplies 
in regard to fuel, in regard to munitions of war, for the building of 
railroads and docks and everything concerning supplies of the armies 
in France. Our Navy worked in close alliance with the navies of 
Great Britain, France, and * Our troops served under the com- 
mand of a French marshal. All these things were vitally necessary. 
and these relations must be continued if we are not to lose at the 
peace table what we won in the field. To attempt in any way to 
separate us from our Allies now or to prevent perfect unity of action 
is as harmful as such efforts were when we were fighting in Northern 
France and on the plains of Flanders. To encourage or even to permit 
ony. serious differences to arise between the United States and Great 
Britain, or with France, or Italy, or Belgium, would be a world ea- 
pono of the worst kind. Any serious difference among English- 
speaking people would be deplorable in the highest degree. Any thought 
of war among them would as abominable as it is inconceivable. To 
differ grentiy with France, bound to us by so many ties of faith and 
affection, or with Italy, or with Belgium, is unthinkable. 

Do not forget, however, that German propaganda with this object in 
view is as active and poisonous to-day as it has ever been. 

* =. 5 * * * * +, 

We took up arms against Germany because we were determined not 
only to protect our own Mur and independence ágainst ber attacks 
but because the people of the United States believed that if the world 
was to be a possible place for free, law-abiding Pope to live in, the 
autocratic system and the organi barbarism of Germany must once 
for all be eliminated from among the nations. We went to war to save 
civilization. For this mighty purpose we have sacrificed thousands of 
American lives and spent billions of American treasure. We can not, 
therefore, leave the work half done. We are as much bound, not merely 
by interest and every consideration for a safe future but by honor and 
self-respect, to see that the terms of peace are carried out, as we were 
to fulfill our great determination that the armies of Germany should be 
defeated in the field. We can not balt or turn back now. e must do 
our share to carry out the peace as we have done our share to win the 
war, of which the peace is an integral part. We must do our share in 
the occupation of German territory which will be held as security for 
the indemnities to be pald by Germany. We can not escape doing our 

art in aiding the peg les to whom we have helped to give freedom and 
F in establishing themselves with ordered governments, for 
in no other way can we er the barriers which are essential to prevent 
another outbreak by Germany upon the world. We can not leave the 
Jugo-Slavs, the Czecho-Slovaks, and the Poles, the Lithuanians, and the 
other states which we hope to see formed and marching upon the path 
of progress and development unaided and alone. 


A little later the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] 
made another statement on another occasion in which he depre- 
cated that differences had arisen between President Wilson and 
his colleagues on the peace commission and our Allies over there. 
Senators will remember that it was stated in the public prints 
that Mr. Wilson wanted to insert in the peace treaty the league 
of nations and that our Allies wanted to postpone it. Senators 
will remember that the reactionary Senators at once brought 
in resolutions to postpone the league of nations, and said that 
the President was not getting along very well with the other 
peace commissioners. 

In that situation here is what the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said. He wanted them to get along. I do not think 
he cared so much about the President of the United States, but 
he wanted to let it be known that the reactionary element of the 
Senate stood with these other gentlemen representing our Allies 
in opposing the President on the league of nations, and this is 
what the Senator gave out to the public at that time. It is 
impossible to improve upon the language. Here is what he 
said: 

To attempt in any way to separate us from our Allies now or to pre- 
vent perfect unity of action is as harmful as such efforts were when 
we were fighting in northern France and on the plains of Flanders. To 
encourage or even to permit any serious differences to arise between the 
United States and Great Britain, or with France, or Italy, or Belgium, 
would be a world calamity of the worst kind. Any serious difference 
among English-speaking people would be deplorable in the highest de- 

. Any thought of war among them would be as abominable as it is 
neonceivable. To differ greatly with France, bound to us by so many 
ties of faith and affection, or with Italy or Belgium, is unthinkable. 

Do not forget, however, that German propaganda with this object in 
view is as active and poisonous to-day as it has ever been. The people 
here and in the allied countries who would favor Germany are again 
burs ty the efort to part the Allies and the United States from each 
o > 

Mr. President, what has come over the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and his associates? What has brought about the mar- 
velous change in him? Mr. President, President Wilson and his 
associates at the peace council are absolutely at one with all of 
the representatives of the other great nations associated with us 
in this war. They have gotten along with the utmost friend- 
liness in performing the great tasks that have been assigned to 
them. There is no substantial difference of opinion between 
all of the great allied nations. There is no substantial differ- 
ence of opinion between the English-speaking peoples in that 
conference. The utmost harmony prevails. Apparently they 
are united in doing just what Senator Loben said they ought 
to do. 

The only discordant note, the only criticism, the only objec- 
tion, the only fight, comes from Senator Lobox and his associates. 


The only attempt to break up the cordial relations existing be- 
tween the representatives of this Government and the repre- 
sentatives of the allied Governments comes from Senator LopcE 
and his associates in the Senate. No other nation, or faction, 
except possibly a faction in China, is making any trouble. No 
other nation is protesting. Our own people are not protesting. 
The only protest that comes comes from Senator Loba and his 
associates. : 

Why this change? If it was a good thing, in the words of 
Senator Lovee, that the Allies and ourselves should work in per- 
fect harmony, and that every action should be unified action 
last December, why is not it a good thing now? If it was a 
bad thing to encourage and permit serious differences last 
December, why is it a good thing for Senator Lonce and his 
associates to encourage differences now? If it was a bad thing 
last December for anyone to encourage serious differences among 
English-speaking peoples, why is it a good thing for Senator 
Lopce and his associates to encourage differences between 
English-speaking peoples now? 

Senator Lopce even said that if any such differences were 
encouraged, it was due to the German propaganda. It can't 
be possible that this great change that has come over Senator 
Lopce and his associates is due to German propaganda. I 
know the Senator too well to believe that. We all know and 
believe in his patriotism and admire his Americanism. 

Oh, Mr, President, it seems to me that Senator Loan owes 
an explanation to fhe country as to why this great change has 
come about in the matter of encouraging differences, He 
should tell the country why it is that he is now trying to drive 
a wedge between the American Government and the American 
people and our allied Governments and our allied peoples, who 
are striving with one accord to obtain a peace treaty that will 
do just what Senator Lope demanded should be done by a 
peace treaty. 

We must remember we are still in a state of war with Ger- 
many. It is just as necessary to present a solid front to the 
enemy as ever. 

Mr. President, in the beginning of my speech I said that all 
people approved Senator Loncr’s statement that peace was de- 
sirable and that war was undesirable. An apparent exception 
to that rule is the distinguished junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. Most of the Senators opposing the league of nations 
claim they want to bring about an enduring peace. Not so 
with Senator Knox. 

He has announced a doctrine and offered a resolution on it 
that would most likely bring about perpetual war. His pro- 
posal is the only proposal that has been made in lieu of the 
league of nations. It is not a peace proposal at all. It is a 
war proposal. Of all the remarkable utterances ever made on 
the question of peace, probably the utterance of Senator Knox 
is quite the most remarkable. 

His first modest proposal was made on December 18 last, and 
read, as follow. Listen to this: 

Can we not perceive emerging from these facts— 

The facts of this war— 

a new American doctrine? I will state this great new doctrine in these 
words: If a situation should arise in which any power or combination 
of powers should ow or indirectly menace the freedom and peace 
of Europe, the United States would regard such situation with grave 
concern as a menace to its own freedom and peace, and would consult 


with other powers affected with a view to concerted action for the re- 
moval of such menace. 


Again, on March 1 he said: 


Meanwhile our cobelligerents need have no anxiety, for so surely as 
the sun rises, if the Hun fl again threatens to engulf the world, we 
shall again be found fighting with the same complete accord, with 
the cooperation as in the past, all for the defense of civilization. 


A few days ago he followed it with a resolution, the last 
section of which reads as follows: 


That, finally, It shall be the declared licy of our Government, in 
order to meet fully and fairly our obligations to ourselves and to the 
world, that the freedom and peace of Euro being again threatened 
by any power or combination of powers, the United States will regard 


“such a situation with grave concern as a menace to its own peace and 


freedom, will consult with other powers affected with a view to devis- 
ing means for the removal of such menace, and will, the necessity 
arising in the future, cerry out the same complete accord and coopera- 
tion with our chief cobelligerents for the defense of civilization, 


This is the plan proposed in lieu of the league of nations by 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania. What does that plan 
mean? Is there any attempt to settle wars in a peaceful way? 
Is there any attempt to arbitrate differences? Is there any 
attempt to adjust and compromise and settle international dis- 
turbances and disputes? None whatever. The doctrine an- 
nounced by the junior Senator from Pennsylvania is just a re- 
hash and a restatement of the Monroe doctrine, applying it to 
Europe. If it were carried out, if that announced doctrine were 
carried out, we would become simply the chief of police of 
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Europe, mind you, not with agreements that war should not be 
made, but with an agreement that Europe can stir up all the 
wars she wants and we will be the poticeman and we will stop 
the wars. Why, if that solution of the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania should become the law of the land it would take 
5,000,000 American soldiers on guard in Europe all the time to 
‘preserve the peace; it would take the largest navy in the world, 
‘a larger navy than all the other navies in the world, to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe if that resolution should be passed. 

No wonder that a reactionary committee, if I may call it that, 
unanimously turned down this resolution; if not unanimously, 
then very overwhelmingly. I do not recall. Of course, I am 
not a member of the committee. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrcucockx] shakes his head. I imagine by that he means 
it was a majority, but it was, according to the papers, a very 
considerable majority that turned it down. No wonder they 
turned it down, because it would involve us in war. It pro- 
vides no agreement to keep us out of war. Instead of being a 
peace treaty, it would be a war treaty, a treaty to ineite, to 
produce, war throughout the world. The remarkable thing 
about it is that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania, after 
introducing a resolution like that, is against extending the Mon- 
roe doctrine to the world. If we extend the Monroe doctrine to 
Europe, it seems to me, everybody would say that it might as 
well be extended to the world, as it is in this peace treaty. 

Mr. KING. Will it interrupt the Senator if I offer a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all; but I hope the Senator will be 
very brief, because I have in my mind a line of thought which I 
wish to carry out. 

Mr. KING. I think the attitude of the Senator respecting 
the position of the eminent Senator from Pennsylvania is 
correct. The Senator might, with equal propriety, have con- 
tinued and stated that such a policy as that suggested by the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania would have prevented the 
protection of the new governments that will be established—the 
Polish Government, the Czecho-Slovak and Jugo-Slay nations— 
and the war would have to be fought over again, or some other 
war following quickly, unless those Governments are protected 
and placed upon their feet and put in such a position that they 
may continue as independent Governments in the family of 
States of the world. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator for his excellent con- 
tribution. I am coming to that in just a few moments. I am 
going to discuss that a little later in what I have to say. 

I now come to the league itself, and I am going to be very 
brief about it, because it has been gone over by men who are 
better judges of it perhaps than I am. 

The purposes of this league, as set forth in the preamble, 
are to bring about international cooperation, to bring about 
international peace, to bring about a better state of feeling, and 
of dealing one nation with the other to uphold international law 
and to uphold the inviolability of peace. That is not the word- 
ing of it, but that is the substance of it. I read its exact words: 

To promote international cooperation and to secure international 
perce and ption of by the acceptance of obligations not to resort hog war; 

y 1 — Just, and honorable relations between nations; 
the firm establishment of the . of international law as 

e actual rule * conduct among Governments ; and by the maintenance 
of justice and a scrupulous respect for all E obligations in the deal- 
ing of organized peoples with one another. 

I wish now to discuss for a moment the components of the 
league, about which much has been said. In the original num- 
ber of States that belong to the league there are 32, while 13 
others have been invited to come in, nations from all over the 
world. 

The proposed league will include in the beginning 32 mem- 
bers—the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Uruguay, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Serbia, Australia, 
New Zealand, India, China, Hedjaz, Siam, South Afriea, and 
Liberia. 

The States that have been invited to join the league are Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Colombia, Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, Para- 
guay, Persia, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Vene- 
zuela, making 45 in all. 

In the first members of the league America has 13 independ- 
ent States as members, Europe has 10 independent States as 
members, Asia has 6, Africa 2, and Australia 1. When the 45 
come in the division will be 19 American States, 16 European 
States, 7 Asiatic States, 2 African States, and 1 Australian 
State. What has America to be afraid of from that kind of a 
situation? We are on terms of very intimate friendship with 
all our South American and Central American neighbors. We 
have nothing to fear from them. Besides, every international 
league action must te unanimous, as I shall point out a little 


more accurately in a few moments. Under these circumstances 
it seems to me that America certainly has not very much to be 
afraid of. Europe naturally might desire a plurality, but as it 
is America has the plurality. 

The jurisdiction of the league is partly set forth in article 2 
as follows: 

Any war or threat of war, whether eee affecting any of the 
members of the league or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern to 
the whole league, and the league shall take any action that may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. 

In sections 3 and 4 the assembly and the council are given 
the power to “ deal with any matter within the sphere of action 
of the league or affecting the peace of the world.” These two 
statements constitute the general scope of the league’s juris- 
diction. 

However, the league is given jurisdiction over the following 
specific matters: 

First. The effective settlement of international disputes which 
may lead to war, as I shall hereinafter more specifically point 
out. 

Second. It is given, in article 17, jurisdiction over inter- 
national disputes between a member of the league and a State 
which is not a member of the league, or between States not 
members of the league. The league is given jurisdiction to in- 
vite the settlement of disputes between such nations upon the 
same terms upon which members of the league might settle 
their international disputes. If these nations do not accept 
such invitation and do not arbitrate or adjust their differences 
as provided for in the constitution of the league, then the 
council is authorized to make such recommendations as will 
prevent hostilities and will result in the settlement of the 
dispute. 

Third. In article 10 the council is given jurisdiction to take 
such steps as will prevent external aggression upon the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of all members of 
the league. 

Fourth. It is given jurisdiction over those colonies and terri- 
tories which, as a consequence of the late war, have ceased to 
be under the sovereignty of the Central Powers, which colonies 
are required to be governed by mandatories reporting to the 


e. 

Fifth. It is given juisdiction over secret treaties in that no 
treaty is to be held valid or binding until registered with the 
secretariat and thereafter duly published to the world. 

These are the general powers given to the league. It has also 
some advisory powers, which are as follows: 

First. The council is given the power to formulate plans for 
the reduction of armaments and for the control of the manu- 
facture of munitions and implements of war. When the 
council has prepared these plans it submits them to the several 
Governments and when adopted by the several Governments it 
becomes operative. 

Second. Under article 23 the league is given advisory powers 
over the following subjects: 

(a) Fair and humane conditions of labor for men, women, 
and children everywhere. 

(b) Just treatment of native inhabitants under control of 
the league. 

(e) A supervision over traffic in women and children and 
traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs. 

(d) General supervision over trade in arms and munitions. 

(e) Freedom of communication and transit and equitable 
treatment of commerce everywhere. 

A Advisory powers over the prevention and control of 


In Addition to the foregoing specific grant of powers the fol- 
lowing statement is found in article 15: 

If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and is 
found by the eouncil to arise out of a matter which by international 
law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the council 
shall make no recommendation as to its settlement. 

Tt will thus be seen that the league of nations has no juris- 
diction over any matter that is not international in its nature 
and over no matter that does not involve a dispute that might 
lead to war. It has no jurisdiction over any domestic matter 
or any matter which is declared to be domestic by international 
law. 

Indeed, the peace conference put in the most admirable defi- 
nition of the kind of disputes the league will settle, made by a 
distinguished ex-Senator, the Hon. Elihu Root, of New York. 
This is found in article 13 of the treaty: 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of 
international law, as to the existence of any fact which, if established, 


would constitute a breach of any international obl 


igation, or as to the 
extent and nature of the reparation to be made for a, such breach, 
are declared to be among those which are generally suitable for submis- 


sion to arbitration. 
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No internal policy of a nation is in any wise affected. There 
is no interference with nationalism. ‘There is no interference 
with any internal affairs or concerns of any nation. The whole 
jurisdiction committed to the league of nations is over matters 
that are naturally the subject of treaty. 

It is true that an advisory jurisdiction is given over questions 
of labor, questions of traffic in women and children, questions 
of public health and harmful drugs and the like, but this is spe- 
cifically limited to an advisory jurisdiction and is subject to the 
treaties already entered into and which may be entered into in 
the future by the several nations composing the league. 

That is the whole jurisdiction of this league, the actual and 
advisory jurisdiction. The actual jurisdiction is over interna- 
tional matters purely. This advisory jurisdiction is rested 
purely upon treaties between the nations already made and 
that will be made hereafter, and for that reason this jurisdic- 
tion can not hurt this country but will aid it in every way 
possible, will add to its trade and commerce, and spread its 
principles of freedom and good government. 

We all know how the league acts if a controversy is brought 
to its attention, but I should have first described the council and 
the assembly. 

The council is composed of nine members, five of them per- 
manent and four of them temporary. The five permanent mem- 
bers are representatives of the United States, England, Italy, 
France, and Japan; the four others are selected by the as- 
sembly, but the first members were elected by the peace council. 
They are Brazil, Spain, Greece, and Belgium. This council 
has to act unanimously. 

The assembly is composed of representatives of all the nations 
of the world who are members of the league or who may be- 
come members of the league. Each nation has one vote, but 
may have three representatives. There are a number of ques- 
tions within the jurisdiction of the council, as I have said, in 
connection with which either of the parties may appeal to the 
assembly, and, usually by a majority vote, the assembly 
either confirms or does not confirm the action of the council. 

When an international question comes up, what is the course 
of action? It may be settled in various ways under the terms 
of this league. It may be settled in the usual diplomatic way; 
and if it can be settled through the usual channels of diplomacy, 
it is done in that way and that ends it. If nations have treaties 
that provide for courts of arbitration or commissions of arbitra- 
tion, the nations may submit the controversy to such courts or 
commissions, and the controversy may be settled by arbitration. 
If the controversy is not so settled, there is a court of inter- 
national justice which is established by the league, and inter- 
national difficulties may be settled in that way. If, however, 
all these measures fail, nations can carry the controversy to 
the council. When they carry it to the council, the council 
must take it up. Briefs may be filed; arguments may be made; 
the council hears the case and must decide it within a reason- 
able time—within six months—and no nation can make war 
until three months after the controversy shall have been 
decided. 

Every fair-minded person must believe—and I do not see how 
any man can escape the conclusion—that that is a perfectly 
splendid plan to prevent war. If we had had that plan in 1914 
there never would have been this great World War, in which 
ten millions of young men lost their lives and countless billions 
of property were destroyed. That is the plain, everyday, 
carefully worked out method by which these disputes may be 
settled. 

How are the decisions to be enforced? The matter of enforce- 
ment is just as simple. As to any member of the league or non- 
member of the league, under the conditions which are stated in 
the league constitution, if a controversy is submitted to the 
league and unanimously decided by the council against a nation, 
then that nation, if it is dissatisfied with the decision, may 
appeal to the assembly. If a majority of the assembly uphold 
the council, the decision is final and binding, and all members 
of the league are required to uphold the decision of the council 
and of the assembly. 

The decision is upheld in this way: Trade embargoes, com- 
mercial embargoes, and financial embargoes may be instituted 
against the nation that will not abide by the decree of the 
league. In my judgment, a trade embargo, a financial em- 
bargo, or a commercial embargo will be absolutely effective 
every time to effectuate the carrying out of the decree of the 
league, for no nation is going to undertake a trade war or a 
financial war against the entire world. If, however, that 
method of enforcement is not effective, then the league has the 
right to advise what military forces each nation shall produce 
to uphold the league's ‘decree. Each nation is compelled to fur- 
nish such foree, and when it is furnished that force is obliged 
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to settle the question. Our Nation, which ýs the greatest and 
the strongest and the richest Nation in the world, is not going 
to undertake to fight either in a trade war or a war of arms 
with all the world. It is perfectly idle to think that we would 
do it. We are not going to do it. 

For that reason, when the league is established it is going to 
mean that in the future we are not going to have war. It is 
going to be effective. It is going to be just exactly like the 
Constitution of the United States. In 1787, when the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was framed, men denounced it and 
said it would not work. They denounced it up to the very time 
that the number of States necessary to its ratification came 
into the Union, and in most of the States of the Union the 
yote as to whether or not the Constitution of the United States 
should be established was very close. Two, I believe, did not 
ratify it at all. That was largely because it was said by its 
opponents that the Constitution would not work. But it has 
worked, to the betterment of the world and to the peace and 
happiness and prosperity of the people of this country through 
all the years. If it is adopted, this league will do the same 


g. 

What are the objections which have been urged to the league? 
Our reactionary friends have raised a great many objections to 
it. Senators will remember that last November and December, 
before President Wilson left this country, after it was an- 
nounced that he was going abroad as a member of the peace 
council, this happened: The reactionaries in the Senate and 
outside of the Senate, in the newspapers, in the magazines, 
everywhere they could get an audience, stated that President 
Wilson was going over there to the peace council for ulterior 
purposes; that he was going there to establish a superrepublic; 
that the republic that he expected to establish was going to be 
over and above all the nations of the world; that he was tired 
of presiding over a little country like the United States of 
America; that he wanted a world republic; that he wanted to 
be the president of it; that this world republic was going to 
have the power to tax; that it was going to have the only 
army in the world; and that it was going to have the only 
navy in the world. How idle were all these assertions—Sen- 
ators will find the Recorp full of them—which were made by 
reactionary Senators last fall. Everywhere it was stated that 
the ulterior purpose of the President in going to Europe as a 
member of the peace council was that he could set up a world 
republic. 

Was a single prediction fulfilled? Not one. When the draft 
of the league of nations came in and it was understood what 
it was, it was discovered that the league did not have any power 
to tax; it does not have any army; it does not have any navy; 
and a president is not even provided for, yet those were the 
criticisms made by the reactionaries who opposed this league 
before they knew what it was. s 

After they found out what it was, in a general way, what 
happened? It seemed to me, after the situation became known, 
after these objections were proven to be no longer well founded, 
that its opponents would have withdrawn their objections to 
the league, but they did not do so. They at once proceeded to 
urge many new objections to it. The principal objections, as I 
remember them, were these: That we did not have a right to 
withdraw under it; that the Monroe doctrine was not taken 
care of under it; that we would be compelled to be a mandatory, 
whether we wanted to or not; that we did not have a right to 
amend it; that the league’s action would be by majority vote; 
that justiciable questions were not stated in it; that domestic 
questions were not excepted. There were also a number of 
other more or less important objections to it. 

The peace council took up those objections and provided for 
every one of them. The right to amend was recognized ; we have 
a right to withdraw from the league; the Monroe doctrine is 
specifically named; justiciable questions are set out; all votes 
except immaterial ones must be unanimous; no domestic ques- 
tions can be considered by the league; we can not be required to 
be a mandatory; all those matters are specifically provided for. 
Surely, it looked as if there ought not to be any objection to the 
league after all these amendments to it were adopted, but our 
reactionary friends were not willing to stop the fight. Every 
conceivable objection to the league was presented. It is true, 
they all differed about it themselves, and Mr. Root was sent 
for to advise leaders. He came to Washington, and, to use a 
favorite expression of the Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, he be- 
gan to coordinate and function the objections to the league, as 
stated by the reactionaries in the Senate, and brought them all 
down to three. Here are those three, namely, the Monroe doc- 
trine, the right to withdraw, and article 10. The objection as 
to domestic questions had already been met, so that the three 
I have named, in substance, are the objections that Mr. Root 
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has stated, and they are the only objections which an effort is 


going to be made to meet by way of reservations. I wish to dis- 


cuss those objections for just a moment, J 

The ones I have named are the only real objections that are 
now urged. Many have been urged ; many have been abandoned; 
several have been accepted, until now they have sifted down to 
three. One is as to the right of withdrawal as provided for in 
article 1; the other is the effect of article 10; and the last is 
in regard to the Monroe doctrine. I will proceed now fo discuss 
the first objection, namely, that relating to withdrawal. The 
words, as I remember, are substantially, if not actually, as fol- 
lows: Any member of the league may withdraw upon giving two 
years’ notice of its purpose so to do, provided that all of its 
international obligations and all of its obligations under this 
covenant are fulfilled at the time of withdrawal.” 

I heard the speech of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. SwANson] on the subject several days ago. As I 
recall his position, he stated that the right to withdraw was 
absolute, and that the withdrawing nation had the absolute right 
to determine whether or not its international obligations or its 
obligations under the coyenant had been discharged. I am sorry 
that I can not agree with the Senator from Virginia on that sub- 
ject. I do not think that is the real interpretation of that 
language. I believe that any member of the league has the right 
to withdraw—there is no question about that—upon giving no- 
tice; but as to whether it has performed all of its international 
obligations or its obligations under the league covenant mani- 
festly the other parties to the contract have a right to say. My 
proposition is that it is perfectly right that they should have 
the power to say as to that, We can not be hurt by it. If this 
Government wishes to withdraw and has entered into an inter- 
national obligation or an obligation under the league covenant, 
it ought to fulfill that obligation before it asks to withdraw, and 
the league naturally would have jurisdiction over that question. 
If some member of the league should raise the question as to 
whether the United States in a given case had performed its 
obligations under the covenant or under international law, there 
would have to be a unanimous opinion of the body, except for the 
representatives of the two nations interested in the controversy, 
and then either side can appeal to the assembly. Surely that is 
right and fair, and I do not object to that provision of the article. 
I think that it aids and helps the article. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I am glad to hear the Senator discuss that 
question, because to me it is one of the most troublesome in 
the covenant. As I understand, the Senator takes the position 
that we can not determine whether or not our obligations have 
been fulfilled; that that must be determined by the council or 
by the assembly? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think so. 

Mr. KENYON. I agree with the Senator. Say that we have 
served notice to go out, and when the two years haye expired 
some other nation takes the position that there are interna- 
tional obligations unfulfilled on our part. We say there are 
not. There would be a dispute then that might lead to a 
rupture, and consequently that question must go either to 
arbitration or to the council. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the rules of the league. 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. If we do not submit it to arbitration 
it goes to the council. I wish to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: Suppose the council decides that we have not fulfilled 
our obligations and can not withdraw, what then? I have 
never heard any exposition of that. It seems to me that from 
‘there on the pathway is perfectly dark; there is no light 
shining on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope that I may give the Senator what 
I think of that, and I hope that my view will be satisfactory 
to him. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course we could go out by force, but we 
would break a moral obligation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. On that subject I will say to 
the Senator that if this Government enters into an interna- 
tional obligation or an obligation under the league covenant, it 
is its duty to keep it absolutely. I am not talking about the 
morality of it. I say it is an absolute agreement that ought to 
be kept, and if the representatives of seven nations that sit 
on the council unanimously decide that we have broken our 
covenant or our international agreement, we ought to fulfill it, 
just as we ought to fulfill any other obligation whether we 
want to do so or not. I believe in the validity of obligations 
beween individuals, between organizations, and between Gory- 
eruments, aud they ought to be fulfilled absolutely. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. I think it must be true that the United States 
would not seek to go out unless it had fulfilled all its inter- 
national obligations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that is true. 

Mr. KENYON. Suppose this country feels that way about 
it—and there may be a Congress elected on that issue—but 
other nations that may not have that high sense of honor 
that we believe the United States has say “ You have not 
fulfilled these obligations,” and we say We have; we are 
going out,” and we go out. Now, what then? Can anybody 
keep us in? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think we can go out. 

Mr. KENYON. Would that, then, be an act of war? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I think not. I think it could only 
be an act of war when the unanimous opinion of the council 
held that we had not fulfilled our obligations. I believe that 
in any dispute that might arise surely we could trust the 
unanimous verdict of the representatives of the great nations 
that sit upon this council. If we can not, we ought not to 
deal with them at all. 

Mr. KENYON. Should not they be willing to trust us also 
that we would not seek to go out unless we had fulfilled our 
obligations? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think it takes away the strength of the 
clause, because exactly the same rule that would apply to the 
United States would apply to Great Britain if she violates it, 
or to France, or to Italy, or to any other member of the league. 
Every one of them have to be placed in exactly the same 
condition that the United States is in about it. I want to 
say that I for one as an American am perfectly willing to trust 
this council, We are trusting them in every other international 
matter, Why can we not trust them in this matter? 

Mr. KENYON. Will the Senator pursue just a little further 
the question that I asked before? Suppose they decide against 
us and we have a Congress elected on the issue of going out. 
We feel that our obligations are all fulfilled. We go out. Now, 
what then? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just exactly the same then that I expect 
to come to in a few moments. 

Mr. KENYON. I will not ask the Senator to anticipate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I will come to it right now. It is a 
good illustration. 

The legislative and judicial departments of this Government 
are equal in power, and under our laws certain of our citizens 
under certain circumstances have the right to sue the United 
States before our Federal courts. Let us assume that the 
Senator is a citizen of the United States, and has a just claim 
against the Government, and sues the Government for a million 
dollars, and the courts give him a judgment for it, and the case 
is appealed to the Supreme Court, and a final judgment is en- 
tered in his behalf for a million dollars. Suppose it is a great 
domestic question that the Senator has raised by his suit, and 
an adverse Congress, unfayorabe to the Senator's claim, has 
been elected. How is the Senator going to get his money under 
those circumstances? He can not get it. The Supreme Court 
has perfect authority to render a judgment against the United 
States, and whenever the Supreme Court renders a judgment 
against the United States it is a subsisting and valid obligation 
of this Government to pay, but it can not be paid until the 
Congress comes forward and appropriates the money directed 
to be paid. So the Senator would be in exactly the same posi- 
tion; and that constantly happens, It has occurred in the past 
that Congress has been exceedingly slow about paying some of 
these obligations, and it may be in the future that some such 
eases may arise; but I say to him that under our system of gov- 
ernment it is the obligation of Congress to carry out the agree- 
ments that are made by the international branch of the Gov- 
ernment, if I may so call it—the diplomatic branch of the Gov- 
ernment. We constantly speak of our Government being divided 
into three great branches—the legislative, the judicial, and the 
executive. As a matter of fact, there are four—the legislative, 
the judicial, the executive, and the diplomatic; because, as we 
all know, when the President and the Senate, acting together, 
make a treaty, it is the supreme law of the land, just as much as 
any act of Congress, and can be set aside only by the Presi- 
dent and the Senate, acting together in that regard, or by a 
repealing act of Congress, 

Now, those things constantly happen. We can not predict 
them beforehand and say what Congress will do; but whenever 
a valid agreement is made by the United States Government—I 
do not care on what issues a Congress has been elected—I be- 
Neve it will do its duty and perform the obligation that the 
treaty-making power put upon it when it made the contract. 
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Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. As I understand the Senator's position, then, 
if the council decided that we could not go out of the league, 
even if a Congress had been elected by the American people 
on the issue that we should go out of the league, we could 


not go? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, I think the right to go out of the 
league is absolute; but the league can make us perform what- 
ever obligations we have agreed to before we go out. 

Mr. KENYON. How can it make us perform them? By 
war? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it is necessary, by war, or by furnish- 
ing the necessary troops. 

Mr. KENYON. So that if we go out of the league, then, the 
Senator feels that all of the nations within the league are under 
some kind of an obligation to make war against us? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not necessarily at all. It depends en- 
tirely upon the facts of the given case. I will illustrate to the 
Senator again about that matter, because this goes to the con- 
stitutionality of this provision of the league. 

Mr. KENYON. That is what is troubling me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps I can help the Senator out by 
another illustration. 

The Senator recalls that in 1903, I believe it was, when Mr. 
Roosevelt was President, the State of Panama seceded from 
the United States of Colombia, I believe it is called, and, in 
the ordinary parlance of the papers, one night, or over night, 
the United States Government entered into a treaty with 
Panama by which the United States agreed to uphold the terri- 
torial integrity of Panama as an independent State, provided 
that Panama would permit, for a consideration, the building of 
the Panama Canal. That is familiar to us all. Now, mind you— 
and this comes more particularly in connection with article 10 
than it does with this, but I am trying to answer the Senator’s 
question and relieve him of that trouble if I can—the very 
statement of the obligation in that case guarantees the abso- 
lute independence of Panama. We all know that if it had not 
been for the statement of that obligation in that treaty, Colom- 
bia would have come in the next morning, perhaps, and recovered 
her lost province; but the very statement of the obligation 
that the United States would make war on any nation, Colom- 
bia or any other nation, that interfered with the sovereignty 
of Panama stopped any war by Colombia. That does not mean 
that Mr. Roosevelt and the United States Senate, acting to- 
gether, as they had the unquestioned power to do, had done 
an unconstitutional act. That did not mean that the diplomatic 
branch of our Government, if I may so term it, had guaranteed 
or had made war in advance—not at all. The President and 
the Senate had simply agreed that if certain conditions existed 
the United States would make war. 

Now, to answer the Senator’s question, we have entered into 
this obligation, have we not? We have entered into this obliga- 
tion to uphold Panama. By the way, the Senator will recall 
that it was a burning question before the American people for 
a while. You remember that it was attacked on the floor of 
the Senate as being an unconstitutional act of the President and 
the Senate, and that it was unconstitutional in that it took away 
the right of Congress to declare war, and said that this treaty 
had declared it beforehand. Now, suppose it became a burning 
issue, and a Congress was elected on that issue, and that issue 

- was that if Panama got into trouble we would not make war. 
We have the obligation there to make war. If anybody makes 
war on Panama, we have to go to her assistance. In my humble 
judgment, whenever that obligation is presented to Congress, 
Congress is going to carry it out, it does not make any difference 
what issue was before the people when that Congress was elected. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not like to keep interrupt- 
ing the Senator, and this is the last time I will do it; but if the 
Senator from Tennessee is correct, then the Senator from Vir- 

[Mr. Swanson] is wrong. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think so. 

Mr. KENYON. That shows how great minds differ about the 
questions involved in this league of nations. Now, we less con- 
spicuous Members have to look and do look to the leaders for 
wisdom, Here is the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], 
who, in the absence of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] at his summer home now and then, acts as the leader in 
this fight. He says here very frankly in a statement—and I have 
studied and meditated over that statement a good deal—that we 
ean go out whenever we choose, after two years, of course; that 
it is up to this Nation to decide. Now, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee says otherwise. Would it not be well to have a ques- 
tion of that supreme importance, that is fraught with trouble 


for the future, made clear, whichever way is right? If the 
Senator is right, let us write in that the league of nations is to 
determine the question of whether we have fulfilled our inter- 
national obligations; but if the Senator from Virginia is right— 
and I want to believe he is right, but I fear he is not right—then 
let us write in that foreign nations shall have nothing to say 
about when we go out. That would simplify this debate and 
discussion a good deal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
if the Senator from Iowa and every other expert in this Senate 
should get together 

Mr. KENYON. I am not an expert. 

Mr. McKELLAR. One moment. 

Mr. KENYON. Well, I will not let that statement go un- 
challenged. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I meant that in a proper sense. I think 
the Senator from Iowa is an expert on any matter that he 
undertakes to deal with or talk about. He is a man of unusual 
ability. I believe that if every one in this Senate agreed that 
this expression used in this part of the treaty was absolutely 
beyond cavil, the chances would be that in the future it would 
come up for construction. Every single provision of our Con- 
stitution, almost every word in our Constitution, every phrase in 
our Constitution, every sentence in our Constitution, has had to 
be construed in the 130 years that have passed since it was made. 
We can not say in advance what effect this provision ow that 
provision is going to have. If it is wrong we can amend it, just 
like we have amended our own Constitution. We have amended 
it eighteen or nineteen times. There are more articles in the 
amendments to our Constitution than there are in the original 
Constitution itself. Amendments are provided for in this league 
of nations covenant. It would be easier to let us try it and work 
it out, and after we have it worked out, if it needs amending, 
then let us amend it, as provided in the Constitution. 

Mr. President, that brings me to the next proposition, the 
Monroe doctrine. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator’s position to be 
that if he is correct and the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son] is incorrect about that matter, then we could only be 
prevented from going out by the unanimous decision of the 
league that we had not fulfilled our engagements. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator, by the use of the words 
“ unanimous decision,” includes, I suppose, the representatives of 
the United States of America? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. The league covenant provides that if two 
members of the council are disputants, those two can not take 
part in the decision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is with reference to a matter that is 
to be decided by arbitration or by submission to the council. 
In my judgment, that does not apply to this provision of the 
treaty. It applies only to those provisions where that is made 
an express condition. My own construction of that would be— 
and it is an offhand construction; I am not quite sure that I am 
correct about it—that the unanimous decision required in this 
case, to the effect that we had not complied with our interna- 
tional engagements, would include, of course, the vote of the 
member representing the United States. I want to ask the 
Senator if that is his view about that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The only way that question could arise is 
this, that some other member of the council or the league would 
say, “Here is an obligation that the United States has not 
fulfilled,” and the United States would say, “ Why, we have 
fulfilled it,” and they would have to submit it to the council and 
to the league, just as any other question is submitted, in my 
judgment; and in that case the prosecuting member and the 
United States would not take part ip the deliberations. But 
my position is that that is right; it ought to be that way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that that is the Senator’s posi- 
tion, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It makes it stronger. I would rather have 
it that way than to have it so that any nation could withdraw 
at will, because if any nation can withdraw from this league 
at will upon giving two years’ notice, we have not got any league. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not disagree with the Senator in those 
conclusions, but I think the Senator is wrong when he assumes 
that this would create a controversy such as is referred to in 
article 12 and the other articles requiring, where there is a dis- 
pute likely to lead to a rupture, that it shall be submitted to 
arbitration, and so forth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may be so. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The reason why I think that grows out of 
the very language of those provisions. The language of those 
several provisions is about the same. Therefore I need only to 
read from article 12, which is the first article in which it occurs: 

The members of the 1 e agree that if there should arise between 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture— 

And so forth. 

I wish to ask the Senator if those words, “if there should 
arise between them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture,” 
do not refer to a dispute between different nationalities raising 
such a question as the league would have jurisdiction of with 
reference to international affairs? Is not that meant there, and 
not a controversy between a member and the league, as an entity? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am giving the views that I have with a 
great deal of diffidence, because I can not say that I am cor- 
rect. The Senator may be entirely correct. I differ with him, 
and I am trying to be perfectly frank. I think it is a better 
provision just as it is. That is the only restriction that is in 
it now. If you can go in and make the obligation and then 
violate it at will, do you think that is right? I do not think 
any obligation ought to be violated in that way. I may be 
wrong about it. The Senator from North Carolina may be 
right in his view; the Senator from Virginia may be right in 
his view; but I think it weakens the strength of this agree- 
ment to take the view of either the Senator from North Caro- 
lina or the Senator from Virginia. I am satisfied with the 
language as it is. I am more satisfied with the restrictions 
that I believe are in it, because it treats all nations fairly and 
justly alike, and it gives us some common forum in which all 
international matters can be settled. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope Senators will not interrupt for 
just a few moments. I shall be very glad to go into this just 
u little later. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a moment, if the Senator pleases. I 
think the question that has been raised is important from the 
standpoint of the view which the Senator has presented. I 
agree with him in the view he has presented, but the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] has raised the question if a majority 
of the league should vote that we have not performed our 
international obligations and we should in defiance of that 
verdict withdraw anyhow, would it not create a cause of war? 
If the Senator from Tennessee is correct in his assumption 
that that would raise one of the questions agreed in article 
12 to submit to arbitration, then he has admitted the con- 
tention of the Senator from Iowa that it would be a cause of 
war. I do not think it is a cause of war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Senators may differ about it, but I have 
that view and I want to submit it to the Senate for what it is 
worth. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it refers only to disputes that arise 
between nations with reference to their relations to each other, 
not 7 disputes that arise between a member and the league 
itself. 

Mr. KENYON. Suppose it were something that 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator pardon me? If that con- 
tention be correct, then of course if the United States should 
withdraw without having fulfilled its obligations it would be 
guilty of a breach of good faith. I can not conceive that it 
would ever do that, but I do not think it would be a cause of 
war. That is the only question that I have raised, and I am 
not clear about it at all. It just occurred to me to raise it. 
I was really making the interruption for the purpose of get- 
ting advice and information from the Senator who is so ably 
addressing the Senate at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator’s position is cor- 
rect, then it would be impossible for us to get out of the league 
of nations. I wish to say in this connection that the position 
of the Senator from Tennessee, I believe, is exactly the same as 
the position of the President of the United States and absolutely 
contrary to the position taken by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson]. I base that on the telegram which the President 
sent on May 10, 1919, to Secretary Tumulty for publication, 
which was published in all the papers of the United States, 
Among other things in that telegram appeared this language: 


Happily, there is no Lg aa or privacy about what I have promised 
the Government here. I have promised to propose to the Senate a sup- 
plement In which we shall agree, subject to the approval of the council 
of the league of nations, to come immediately to the assistance of 
France in case of unprovoked attack by Germany, thus merely hastening 
ue arron to which we should be bound by the covenant of the league 
of nations. 


That was the President's position. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I now recall the telegram 
which the Senator has placed in the Recorp, and I am rather 
inclined to think that the telegram does uphold the position I 
take about the meaning of those words. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator permit me just one other 
word to clarify my position? I am not asserting the position I 
present as a mature judgment. My own judgment, however, is 
that that is not one of the questions which we have agreed to 
submit to arbitration, but if it is one of the questions we have 
agreed to submit to arbitration and there should be a disagree- 
ment about it, of course we would either have to let it go to 
arbitration or we would have to go to war. 

I wish to say to the Senator, in addition, that I have not 
regarded this provision, even with his construction of it, as a 
provision of which the United States Government should com- 
plain. I think it is in our interest. We will never have a repre- 
sentative upon that board who will violate it; we will never 
seek ourselves to get out; and we do not want to get out unless 
we have performed our international obligations; but it is of 
great importance to the United States that every other civilized 
nation in the world a member of the league should be bound, 
before it can go out, to perform its international obligations. 
If it may result in a little inconvenience at some time to the 
United States, the resulting benefit in making it necessary for 
every other nation in the world that is a member of the league 
to comply with its conditions before it can get out is full compen- 
sation to the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the last statement of the 
Senator from North Carolina, that that will be its effect. That 
is directly in line with what I believe about it. 

I next come to the question of the Monroe doctrine, which has 
been so often discussed. Article 21 of the league has this to 
say about the Monroe doctrine: 

Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
international engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
understandings like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the maintenance 
of peace. 

How any reasonable mind after reading that language can 
come to the conclusion that the Monroe doctrine is not taken 
care of I can not understand. The Monroe doctrine is simply 
the expression of the President of the United States in 1823 
that we would view with great concern the efforts of any Euro- 
pean nation to implant its system upon any territory in this 
hemisphere. In other words, we simply guarantee by that 
doctrine the territorial integrity of every nation in this hemi- 
sphere. We have held on to that doctrine for nearly 100 
years. It has done more to uphold the peace and preserve the 
territory and the liberty of the various nations of this hemi- 
sphere than any other doctrine that was ever announced. This 
league covenant in terms ratifies it. As a matter of fact, in 
the first draft the Monroe doctrine was not ratified in terms, 
though it was ratified in substance; but this later draft does 
ratify it. At all events, the league applies the Monroe doctrine 
to all the nations of the world, and it is fitting that that should 
be so applied. 

Article 10, by which it is done and to which I now come, is 
the keystone of the arch. Without. it this league would not 
have its proper force. Let me state why. We guarantee the 
territorial integrity of all the nations, and what does that 
mean? It removes the chief incentive to all war. 

Mr. President, as I recall history, and I am speaking very 
generally now, every international war of any consequence that 
ever was fought was fought over territory, perhaps with the 
exception of the famous war between the Greeks and the Tro- 
jans, which, as we understand it, was fought over a red-headed 
woman, Helen of Troy. All other international wars have been 
fought about territory, and when you remove the power of a 
great nation to obtain the territory of a weaker nation, when 
you remove that principal reason for war, you preserve thereby 
the peace of the world. We have an illustration here now. 
How easy it would be for this country to overrun Mexico and 
take it but for the doctrine of Mr. Monroe and of the territorial 
integrity of the nations of the world. 

This article is the keystone of the arch, and that brings me 
to an interpretation of the article, on which I differ with some 
other gentlemen. I call attention especially of the senior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Wars] to the observations I am about 
to make on this subject. 

Article 10 is composed of two sentences, and I want to read 
them. They are very short. Article 10 of the league reads as 
follows: 

The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve as 


against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing politi- 
cal independence of all members of the league. 
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That is the first sentence, and here is the second: 
ži or in case of any threat or danger of 
8 3 et pa er 88 9 by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 

I suppose there is not a greater lawyer in this body, and prob- 
ably not a greater lawyer in the whole country, than the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsm]. His fame is 
nation-wide. His ability is known of all men as a great consti- 
tutional lawyer and any other kind of a lawyer. I approach 
the proposition of differing with him with the greatest diffi- 
dence, As I understood his position the other day, it was that 
when, in the second sentence of this clause, the council was 
given authority to advise what means were to be used to carry 
out or fulfill the obligations of this article, that it only gave a 
moral obligation to the council to advise; that the council had 
no authority to enforce the fulfillment of that provision. 

I can not agree with that interpretation of these words. I 
think that interpretation of the words destroys in part the force 
and effect of the article. I believe that under those words, 
when the obligation has been created, if the territorial integ- 
rity of a nation has been threatened or interfered with, the 
council has the right to prevent that aggression in such a way 
as it may direct,-and the word “advise” is used for this pur- 
pose. The council may say, of course, that the article has 
been violated, for instance, in the case of Mexico, and we an- 
nounce that it has been violated. The council makes the state- 
ment that they believe all that it is necessary to do is to 
declare a trade war on the nation that has violated it. They 
advise that it is not necessary to use military force. Under 
those circumstances this Government is obligated to enter into 
a trade war against the nation that has violated the territorial 
integrity of Mexico. But it may be that the council, upon a 
careful examination, will find that armed naval forces should 
be used, and thereupon it would direct that the Governments 
of the world enforce that article by the use of armed naval forces, 
or it may be it would require armed land forces or naval forces 
and land forces; but whenever it advises what the requirement 
is, it is the duty of this Goyernment to uphold and carry out 
the requirements of the league. To have any other construc- 
tion destroys the force and strength of this article. 

When we guarantee by treaty the territorial integrity of any 
nation and provide that armed and naval forces may be used, 
if necessary, to uphold the determination of the league, that is 
constitutional. Precisely the same provision is in the Panama 
‘Canal treaty with Panama. It is not a moral obligation; it is 
‘an absolute obligation; and the Congress, if it does its duty to 
‘the American people, must enforce it upon the advice of the 
league that armed and naval forces are necessary. 

That brings me to the next proposition, that the league is 
neither unconstitutional nor un-American, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the Senator passes from the 
subject which he has just been considering, I inquire of him 
whether the last clause of article 10 would have any different 
significance if it read: 

t or danger of such a on the council shall 
aset By what menue this obligation shall be Pildile 

Mr. McKELLAR. Substantially it would be the same, but it 
would not as clearly express the intent of those who created 
the article—— : 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I quite agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. For the reason that there are several 
methods of enforcing this article placed before the league; that 
is, by financial embargo, by commercial embargo, by trade em- 
bargo, and then by armed naval forces or armed land forces. 
When the word “advise” is used, it is in my judgment used 
advisedly, because it at once becomes the duty of the council 
to determine what kind of force—whether financial force or 
trade force or commercial force or force of arms, either army 
or navy or air—shall be used for the purpose of carrying out 
the purposes of the league. Of course, the word “ direct“ would 
have in a sense the same effect, but the word “advise” more 
nearly expresses it, 

Mr. President, the objections which have been raised to the 
league, in my judgment, are frivolous, with the exception of the 
one against article 10, but article 10 goes to the very life of the 
league. It is the great rock upon which the league is builded. 
It is the great power which will keep us out of war, which will 
preserve the peace of the world. Without it what would become 
of the nations that we have erected over in Burope? If we do 
away with article 10, the lust for territory will continue as 
heretofore, the great nations will oppress the weak, the strong 
nations will oppress and take territory from their neighbors 
from whom they think they can take it, just as of old. This 
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article gives great strength and power to the league, and, in my 
judgment, it is the strongest article in it for the prevention of 
future wars. We ought to agree to it just as it is, with all the 
power and authority therein contained. The interpretation given 
it by the distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats] and, 
as I understand, concurred in by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Pitrman], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], and 
other Senators, all great lawyers, would vastly weaken the 
power that ought to be had in the league to determine what kind 
of force shall be used in order to carry out the terms of this 
article, and with power in the league to direct the use of such 
means as it advises. i 

Mr, KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator's contention, it is 
that the article which he is now discussing not only imposes a 
moral obligation upon every member of the league to adhere to 
and observe the advice of the council, but also a legal obliga- 
tion, a legal obligation so strong and imperative in command as 
to be a compulsion, I did not hear all the Senator's argument. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I tried to discuss that in connection with 
another matter. I doubt if the Senator's distinction between 
moral obligation and legal obligation is entirely correct. I 
tried to figure it out on that basis myself and came to the con- 
clusion that it was not sound. For instance, if the Supreme 
Court of the United States renders a judgment in favor of a 
citizen for $1,000,000, the Supreme Court has no power to carry 
it out. The Supreme Court can not furnish the money, the 
Supreme Court can not appropriate money to pay the citizen, 
but it makes what? A moral obligation, if you please; a legal 
obligation, if you please; a governmental obligation, if you 
please; but whatever it may be called, it is a binding obliga- 
tion, and Congress is in duty bound to appropriate the money 
to pay the obligation. So it is with the obligation of article 10. 
This branch of the Government, the President and the Senate, 
could not together enforce this league ; it is the bounden duty of 
Congress to carry it out. Whether you call it moral obligation, 
a legal obligation, or a governmental obligation, or whatever 
kind of obligation you call it, it is the duty of Congress, of the 
succeeding Congress or the existing Congress, to carry out that 
obligation to the very letter, whether it is a declaration of war, 
a trade embargo, or whatever it is. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator's position, then, would lead, as I 
apprehend him, this far, that all future Congresses would be 
compelled whenever the council rendered advice to declare war, 
if that advice called for the exercise of military or naval force, 
and therefore it would abrogate that provision of the Constitu- 
tion which says that Congress shall have the power to de- 
clare war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. The Senator is totally 
wrong and wholly misconceives my argument. There is nothing 
unconstitutional about it. The provision, for instance, in the 
Panama treaty obligates the United States to make war on any 
nation in the world that makes war on Panama. As we all 
know, it obligates this Congress or any other Congress to make 
war against the war-waging enemies of Panama, if there are 
such. But it is not unconstitutional. Why? Because it is the 
act of a coordinate branch of the Government, and each Con- 
gress passes upon it. All I can say to the Senator is that 
whenever that obligation is presented to Congress, my faith 
in the American people, in their uprightness, in their integrity, 
in their honesty, is such that I believe they will inviolately 
curry out the obligations of this Government. 

Mr. President, having these views, I regard amendments by 
way of reservations, with the exception of article 10, as 
frivolous. .They mean nothing. The question of article 10 is 
material, but I think article 10 should be left just exactly as it 
is. It is the most important article in the treaty for the 
preservation of peace, -I would not want to vote for a league 
that did not provide for guaranteeing the territorial integrity 
of every nation. I would not want to vote for a league that 
did not provide for effectually carrying this provision out. 
We ought to carry it out in good faith and in honor, and we 
will do so. 

Now for a moment I am going to discuss proposed amend- 
ments. I am against any amendment, and I will tell you why I 
am against any amendment to this league. Of course, every 
lawyer knows that one of the parties to a contract can not 
change its terms and preserve the contract. This league has 
been entered into by all the nations of the world, and when- 
ever we put an amendment in it it destroys the agreement and 
it has to go back to all the nations that signed it, and unless all 
sign again there is no agreement. I do not think we ought to 
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do that. 
all, it means precisely the same thing. 


If a reservation is put there, if it means anything at 
Any reservation that 
has any substance to it will have to go back to the signatory 
powers and be signed all over again. I am not willing to do 


that. This league has been made as the result of compromise, 
of concessions. The great powers of the world—those that 
saved the world and its civilization in the late war—gathered 
together in Paris with their best representatives and prepared 
this league. They yielded and conceded to each other. They 
have brought forth an admirable instrument. It has been not 
only signed but it has been approved by the English-speaking 
peoples concerning whom the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] was so solicitous only a short time ago. It has been 
indorsed by them. It is going to be indorsed by every civilized 
nation whose representatives have signed it, and all the peoples 
of the world are going to indorse it except two factions, and I 
am not sure that there will be two. The only two factions in 

- all the world to-day that are against this league are a faction 
in China and a faction in the United States Senate of America. 
Those are the only two making a combined effort to defeat it. 
Is it possible that we are going to line up with a faction in 
China against all the rest of the civilized world? I do not 
think so. 

The only method by which we can secure the world against 
such an awful sacrifice as has been made in the last five year, as 
we all know, is the present treaty. It is our duty to ratify it, 
to uphold it, to stand by it, and defend it. 

Now, I want to give the reasons by which I am influenced. 
There are three incontestable reasons, Mr. President, why this 
league ought to be established and ought to be ratified by the 
Senate at the earliest moment possible. 

The first of the reasons I am going to state is a financial one. 
That appeals to most men; I can not say that it ever appealed 
much to me; but that reason surely should have some weight, 
and I believe it will. What has been the cost in dollars and 
cents of the fiye years of war in which the world has been in- 
dulging? It is estimated that there are $800,000,000,000 of 
wealth in all the world—carry those figures in your mind—$800,- 
000,000,000 of wealth of every kind, nature, and description in 
all the world. How much of it has been destroyed in the last 
five years of war which we have had? Two hundred billion 
dollars of wealth has been destroyed in the last five years; one- 
fourth of all the wealth in the world has been swept away by 
the war; and yet reactionaries in the Senate, backward-looking 
men in the Senate, contend here day after day that we should 
take no step to avert such an awful sacrifice of property in the 
future. $ 

A gentleman from Memphis, where I live, Mr. Dorsey H. White, 
made this illustration to me the other day of the cost of the 
war to America alone. He is a man of wealth; he has one 
child, that child being about grown. He said that he had figured 
out that one-eighth of all his income had been mortgaged to pay 
the expenses of this war in America in the last two years; that 
one-eighth of all of his income had been mortgaged for the life 
of himself and of his child, and if that child lived to be three- 
score and ten years of age, and then 25 years longer, he esti- 
mated it would take one-eighth of his income to pay his propor- 
tion of the expenses of the war for the last two years. It also 
means one-eighth of the income of every man, woman, and child 
in this country who has an income and pays an income tax will 
be required to pay the cost of this war. Yet there are Senators 
here who want to go right along and let nations have all the wars 
they desire. If this war has taken off an eighth, and we have 
a war five or six years hence which will take off another eighth, 
and a war 10 or 12 years hence which will take off a quarter, the 
first thing we know the American people will not have any in- 
come, Therefore I say if we look solely to what it has cost the 
nations of the world we ought to enter into this league to prevent 
a repetition of war. If the league does not guarantee that, we 
ought to do the best we can to help guarantee the world against 
future wars of this kind. 

It has been estimated that this war, without regard to in- 
demnities, has cost Germany thirty-seven and one-half billion 
dollars; it has cost Great Britain $36,000,000,000; it has cost 
France in the neighborhood of $30,000,000,000; it has cost the 
United States in the neighborhood of $30,000,000,000; it has 
cost Turkey $23,000,000,000; it has cost Italy 810, 000,000,000; 
it has cost Russia $20,000,000,000; it has cost Austria $20,000,- 
000,000 ; $200,000,000,000 have been swept away; and yet re- 
actionary Senators quibble over what the meaning of words is. 
Let us quit quibbling; let us do something for the good of hu- 
manity; let us stand by the prosperity of the world, and es- 
pecially of aur own people. Let us protect the boys of our 
great land. 
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Senators talk about what effect this treaty is going to have 
in China. Why, Mr. President, in all frankness, I have nothing 
but the kindest feelings for China, kinder, perhaps, than I 
have for Japan; but as for me, I think more of the lives of 
any one of the 60,000 American boys who lie sleeping in Europe 
forever and of their eternal sacrifice than I do of all the people 
of China. Let us look at it from an American standpoint, 
for the defense of American property and of American sons. 

That brings me to the second incontestable reason. Mr. 
President, ten millions of young men have offered up their lives 
as a sacrifice to the awful monster of war in the last five years; 
ten millions of young men as full of life and enthusiasm as 
are any other young men have been cut off before their time, 
mown down by the ambition of a man like the Kaiser, who 
was willing to bring about this awful sacrifice of human life 
in order to get the territory of his neighbors which he desired. 
When you think of the sacrifice of those ten millions of Hves of 
young men—60,000 of them American boys—do you wonder 
that I am willing to favor this league, whether it exactly suits 
China or not? I am not concerned so much about other na- 
tions, but I am concerned about the men and women of this 
country. The 60,000 families of the young men in this country 
mourning for their sons who have gone forever, the ten millions 
of families of the young men throughout all the world, are to 
be considered in this affair. We are here quibbling, we are 
here disputing, about the effect of a clause of this section and 
of that section, when we can not say what effect it is going to 
have or how it is going to be construed in the future, whatever 
we may say about it. We are, however, here quibbling about 
it. Do you think that the fathers and the mothers of these 
60,000 young men think that way about it? Do you not think 
that they believe we ought to insert into this league some bind- 
ing agreement which will prevent war in the future? They 
want wars stopped. They did not rear their boys to become 
gun fodder, That is why I am in favor of article 10, because 
when article 10 is adopted and is established firmly, with the 
power to carry it out, I do not believe any human monster like 
Wilhelm of Germany will ever plunge the world into war to 
gain more territory. The only purpose and object he had was 
to secure Alsace and Lorraine, or perhaps all of France and 
Belgium. When you take away from the rulers of the nations 
the right to make war in order to get territory, you will have 
done away with war in the world. It is for that reason that 
I believe that this league should be ratified and adopted with- 
out amendment and without reservation. 

Now I come to the third reason. The distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopar] last December, when he stated 
the objects of the peace council, stated that he believed that a 
new State should be created in Austria to be known as Czecho- 
slovakia; that Poland should be newly created out of a part 
of Austria and a part of Germany and a part of Russia; that 
Alsace-Lorraine should be reestablished as a part of France. 
The peace council have done those things. They have restored 
a part of Austria to Italy; they have reestablished Poland; 
and they have taken away Turkish territory and made a new 
State. Are we reasonable men? Are we thinking about what 
we are doing at all? Is it possible, is it conceivable, that any 
fair-minded men on earth would be willing solemnly to come 
together or to have their nations come together in a council 
and solemnly rearrange the map and arrange 2 new Czecho- 
slovakia and a new Poland and yet provide no power to protect 
those newly created countries in the future? No more awful 
crime could be committed against the inhabitants of a new 
Poland or of a new Czechoslovakia or of a new Hedjaz or 
against the people of Alsace-Lorraine than to mark out their 
territory, as it is proposed by this treaty to mark it out, and 
then to turn them over to the tender mercies of ambitious 
neighboring rulers who want to invade their territory. If we 
do not enter into this league, and if we do not adopt article 
10 of this league, it will not be three months before Poland 
will be invaded. The only way to safeguard and uphold the 
new States we have created is to have an agreement among 
all the nations to protect them. 

Mr, President, for these three incontestable reasons I am 
in favor of this league without reservation and without amend- 
ment, for I believe the sooner it is ratified the better. 

I next come to.a question that I want to discuss very briefly. 
The newspapers have discussed at considerable extent the ques- 
tion that those who favor our entering this league are not 
simon-pure, 100 per cent Americans. I do not know how they 
obtained that idea. No American sovereignty will be violated 
by becoming a member of this league. It is purely a treaty, 
just as any other treaty made for the peace of the world or a 
part of it; and the United States has been making this kind of 
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peace treaties ever since we began as a nation. How there 
can be involved a contention against the pure Americanism 
of such action I can not imagine. 

I wish to say that if there is a question of Americanism I 
am willing to submit the Americanism of the present adminis- 
tration and to compare it with the Americanism of any other 
administration that ever existed in this country. I desire to 
call attention to what has been done on behalf of America in 
the last six years. 

Mr. President, in the last six years we have won one of the 
greatest wars that was ever fought among men. That is some 
accom t. Whether reactionaries or progressives, whether 
Democrats or Republicans, we all take pride in that American- 
ism; that our boys have won for us the greatest military victory 
of all the ages. 

Less than six years ago the present administration instituted 
the greatest financial and banking system that has ever been 
known; a financial system that has made this country free; a 
financial system under which we have not only been able to 
finance ourselves but have been able to finance the world in the 
last five years of this war. Is not that Americanism? In the 
last five years under this banking system the United States from 
being the greatest debtor Nation in the world has become the 
greatest creditor Nation in the world. All men, I think, will 
agree that that is a great accomplishment. 

What has been the next accomplishment? In the last six 
years we have restored to the seas the American flag which had 
been absent from them for 50 years. We have the second larg- 
est merchant marine in the world to-day. Flags on American 
ships fly in every port, on every sea; that is a great accom- 
plishment. It seems to me that all fair-minded men will ap- 
prove the Americanism which has thus been shown in building 
up our country. More than that, Mr. President, we have not 
only established the greatest financial system and built up the 
greatest merchant marine, but the United States has produced 
more and has had a greater commerce in the last six years than 
ever before in its history. 

More than that, the American people have never been one-half 
as prosperous as they have been in the last six years. They have 
enjoyed a prosperity such as not only our Nation has never known 
before, but there never was such prosperity in any nation under 
the shining sun. Yet they accuse us of not being 100 per cent 
American. 

Not only that, but while other Governments are trembling 
in the balance, the American Government to-day is stronger, 
better, firmer, and more stable than it ever was before in its 
history. More than that, there never was a day in our history 
when America was more respected abroad and more honored at 
home than the America of to-day. Yet they say we are not 
100 per cent simon-pure Americans. We haye done nothing ex- 
cept to help build up. 

Oh, Senators, you can not vote against the proposed league 
covenant on any such excuse as that it is not American. It is 
one of the great steps, the last and the greatest of them all, 
in building up the greatest Nation in the world. Our days of 
isolation have gone; we can not isolate ourselves from the world 
any more; we do not want to isolate ourselves from the world 
any more. Our Nation is at the very forefront of all the 
nations. We must keep the lead that we have won. 

There is then but one last objection—and, by the way, that is 
the only objection with the exception of the objections voiced 
by the four Senators whom I named awhile ago, Senators Boran, 
BRANDEGEER, POINDEXTER, and REED, who have been against this 
treaty all the time and I am going to tell the truth about it right 
now. I say to you that that objection is the hatred you reac- 
tionary Senators have in your hearts for Woodrow Wilson, the 
President of the United States. Those of you who are opposing 
it, those of you who are asking for reservations, those of you who 
are asking for amendments, search down into the bottom of your 
hearts, look into them fairly and squarely, and you will find that 
it is your opposition to the President of the United States that 
causes you not to be for it. Nine-tenths of you were loud in your 
demands for a league of nations until you found that Wilson 
was really going to secure one, and to-day in your home States 
you contend you are in favor of a league, and you just want to 
amend this. 

The President of the United States has taken the leading part 
in creating it; he has been at the forefront of the fight; he has 
done his full duty; he has brought about the best instrument 
possible; he is the leading figure in the world to-day, and some 
men are jealous of him, and they do not want to uphold him or to 
ratify this league because he made it. I say to you that, in my 
judgment, the President of the United States has his faults, as 
all men have, but he has done a wonderful work for this country. 
Under his administration this country has prospered as it never 


prospered before; it is more honored abroad—I do not care what 
some may say about it—and more respected and prosperous at 
home than it ever was in any 25 years together of its history in 
the past. There is prejudice against him, yes; but his work has 
been a wonderful work, and it seems to me that any American 
citizen with the red blood of this country running in his veins 
must know that the President has been actuated by no selfish 
purpose, but has been looking alone to the good of his country 
and to the good of humanity and to the effective securing of the 
peace of the world. He has worked it out. It is the result of 
compromise. It ought not to be amended, and there ought not to 
be any reservations made to it. 

Reactionary Republicans or reactionary Democrats who are 
opposing this league, let me appeal to you—do not let your 
hatred of any one man warp and set aside your judgment on 
this most far-reaching agreement of all the ages. . 

Under Mr. Wilson’s administration we have progressed as 
never before in our history; we have prospered as never before 
in our history. We have become a world power faster than in 
any other like period in our history. He has led in every pro- 
gressive undertaking; he has led in the recommendation of more 
remedial and progressive laws than have ever been enacted by 
the Congress in the same period of time in our history. He 
has upheld our institutions at home and upheld our honor abroad, 
and to-day the name of America is respected, admired, and es- 
teemed by liberty-loving men and women and by fair-minded 
men and women all over the world. All of his work has been 
for America ; all of his work has been practical as well as ideal, 
and the crowning work of his career is this peace treaty, which, 
in my humble judgment, should be unanimously approved by this 
body. Let not America, which has given this great peace coy- 
enant to the world, be the only one to repudiate it. 

I thank the Senate. 


PROPAGANDA ON PACKING INDUSTRY, 


Mr, KENYON. Mr. President, I would not feel justified in 
taking the time of the Senate were it not that the country 
ought to know, if it is possible to get anything into the news- 
papers now concerning the packers, as to the propaganda they 
have instituted against certain bills now pending in Congress. 
I am not going to speak upon the league of nations, but I am 
going to speak upon this subject. 

I believe the people of the United States are as interested in 
the question of the high cost of living as they are in the ques- 
tion of the league of nations, and possibly more so. I believe 
they are looking to the American Congress to take some action 
on that question. Senators are troubled as to what they can 
do, and so are Members of the House of Representatives. It 
is not an easy question. I have very serious doubt about our be- 
ing able to do much, if anything. The only propositions within 
my knowledge pending in the American Congress looking to some 
action along this line are two bills, one introduced by ile 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] and one by myself. I 
regret that the Senator from Wyoming is not present, 

A feeling of unrest among the American people due to the 
high cost of living is, or ought to be, a matter of concern to Con- 
gress. It is quite apparent that the pathway of the two bills 
referred to will have a few rocks in it and a good many thorns 
along the edges. If you ever wish to mass mighty forces in 
this country, just undertake to introduce bills of the character 
of those I have in mind. Those bills have not as yet been con- 
sidered by the committee and will not be considered by the 


committee for at least a month; but I have telegrams here find- 


ing fault with Congress for permitting such bills even to be 
introduced. 

A propaganda has been started, as I have heretofore stated 
on this floor, the like of which has never been seen in this 
country. The same situation arises as when Congress under- 
took to act on the railroad question. At that time men stood 
back and said: “Congress can not interfere with private busi- 
ness; that is our concern”; but that battle was fought out at 
that time. The telegrams and letters now coming in indicate 
that the packers and those whom they can control are in the 
same condition of mind, for they have become as powerful in 
this country as the railroads were at the time the fight to 
control the railroads was inaugurated. I know that in those 
days anybody who said the railroads ought to be controlled was 
called a “railroad baiter,” and now the men who feel that 
the packers have reached a position in this country where they 
absolutely menace independent business are called “packer 
baiters ”; they are met with sneers and slurs, while the cajolery 
and flattery of the sycophants of the big business interests of 
this country surround other men and lead them to believe that 
we had better be very careful in what we do with the big inter- 
ests of this country, and the statement is made that we are 
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undertaking to war en great business. Not at all. Nobody 
wants to hurt legitimate business in this country. 

Many of the telegrams and letters that come to me state: We 
have had enough of Government ownership of business in the 
case of the railroads.” That is one of the issues that is raised. 
The bills to which I have referred, however, are not bills for 
Government ownership of the packers; they are bills for Govern- 
ment control and regulation. No business yet has gotten so 
powerful in this country that it can stand up and say to the 
people: “ How we conduct our business is none of your affair.“ 
When any concerns in this country have become so powerful 
that they are going into tines of unrelated business and prac- 
tically controlling everything the people have to buy to live, 
they can not stand up and say: It is none of your affair how 
we run our business,” 

What was the reason for the introduction of these bills? The 
Federal Trade Commission, a somewhat unpopular institution 
in certain quarters in this Chamber, so unpopular that a fight 
had to be made to preserve its appropriation, made an investi- 
gation of the packers. I do not know whether that investigation 
was made at the request of the President, although I am in- 
clined to think it was, but, in any event, they made the investi- 
gation. They submitted two reports; one is of recent date, be- 
ing of July 3, 1918. I am going to put this report into the 
Recorp. The Senator from Utah has placed in the RECORD 
to-day the answer of Mr. Swift, one of the packers, to this 
report. In their letter to the President some of the things set 
forth and some of the reasons given for proper governmental 
control are these: 
aa EAA cal Wilson? have PUEDA auch a ARTA 
position that they control at will the market in which they buy their 
supplies, the market in which they sell their products, and hold the 
fortunes of their competitors in their hands. 

Not only is the business of gathering, preparing, and selling meat 
products in their control, but an almost countless number of by- 
product industries are similarly dominated; and, not content with 
reaching out for mastery as to commodities which substitute for meat 
and its by-products, they have invaded allied industries and even 
unrelated ones. . 

Again further in that report they say: 


The producer of live stock is at the mercy of these five companies, 
because they control the market and the marketing facilities, and 
to some extent the rolling stock which transports the product to 
market, 

The competitors of these five concerns are at their mercy 
of the contro! of the market places, storage facilities, and 


frigerator cars for distribution. 
4 of tagon five because 


because 
tbe re- 


l'he consumer of meat products is at the mere, 
both producer and competitor are helpless to bring reli 

That is what the commission said to the President of the 
United States after months of investigation; but the only way 
this Is ever met on the floor or anywhere else is to try to dis- 
credit the membership and the personnel of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The American people, however, have as much 
confidence in the Federal Trade Commission as they have in 
the Senate of the United States, and the effort to discredit 
them will not succeed. 

Again they say: 

Out of the mass of information in our hands one fact stands out 
with all possible emphasis. The small dominant group of American 
meat packers are now international in their activities, While remaining 
American in identity. Blame whieh now attaches to them for their 
practices abroad as well as at home inevitably will attach to our 
country if the practices continue. The purely domestic problems in 
their increasing magnitude, thelr monopolization of markets, their 
manipulations and control, grave as those problems are, are not more 
serious than those 8 by the added aspect of international 
activity. This urgently argues for a solution which will inerease and 
not diminish the high regard in which this people is held in inter- 
national comity. 


Again: 

The commission, through Mr. Heney, had to meet deliberate falsifica- 
tion of returns properly required under legal authority; we had to 
meet schools for witnesses where employees were coached in anticipa- 
tion of their being called to testify in an investigation ordered by you 
and by the Congress of the United States. 

So the investigation was ordered by the President. 


We had to meet a situation created by the destruction of letters 
nnd documents vital to this investigation; we had to meet a con- 
spiracy in the preparation of answers to the lawful inquiries of the 
commission, 

In the report to which I have referred, of which the letter 
to the President is a part, they point out that the five great 
packers jointly or separately wield controlling interest in 574 
companies, minority interest in 95 others, and undetermined 
interest in 93, a total of 762 companies, and that they produce 
or deal in some 775 commodities, largely food products. 

In addition to meat foods, they — — or deal in such divers 


commodities as fresh tomatoes and b: strings, leather and cotton- 
seed oil, breakfast foods, vin fizz— 


Whatever that is— 
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eurled hair, and washing powders. Their branch houses are 
not only stations for the distribution of meat and poultry, but take 
on the charaeter of wholesale grocery stores, dealers in various kinds 
of produce, and jobbers to special lines of trade. 


Again, as to financial power, the report in part says: 


The packer has drawn to a marked N upon the banks of the 
country for liquid funds * + + he could not operate on the scale 
he does without the v large loans furnished by the banks, To 
assure himself loans ample to his purpose, the big packer has secured 
affiliation 3 stock 8 representation on directorates, and 

th numerous banks and trust companies. Mr. Armour, 
Mr. Swift, Mr. Morris, and Mr. Wilson are directors in banks affiliated 
closely with those who are strong at the sources of credit in the United 
States. Being thus allied with the powerful interests at the sources 
of credit, the packers’ power is great, not only for n their own 
national and international operations, but for affecting, for good or 
for ill, the credit of cattle producers and of competitors or customers 
in any line. 

Again, and I am still reading from the same document: 

The reason why the packers are seeking control of the substitutes for 
meat—the foods that compete with meats—are obvious. If the prices of 
substitutes for meats are once brought under packer control, the con- 
eg —— have little to gain in turning to them for relief from excessive 
meat prices. 


Again: 

Judged conservatively by trade estimates, the Big Five handle at least 
half of the try, eggs, and cheese in the main channels of interstate 
commerce. ost estimates place the total production in dressed poultry 


and eggs controlled by the packers at a higher percentage. 

And so it goes. They are in canned fruits, vegetables, gro- 
ceries, wool, rice, banks, peddler car routes, refrigerator trans- 
portation, control of stockyards; and so they have grown on, 
as this report shows, into an institution of tremendous and far- 
reaching power, 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, in considering the 
Kendrick bill at the last session, had very illuminating hearings, 
I suppose few Senators have ever read them; but these facts 
being apparent to certain men, not wholesale grocers—for I 
never talked to one of them in my life about this bill, and I am 
sure the Senator from Wyoming did not—we introduced these 
bills to meet, as we thought they would meet, the situations that 
are presented in these documents that I have read and in the 
hearings before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry— 
more in the hearings than in these documents. 

Now, what happened? Those bills were introduced on the 
23d day of June. I am not going to enter into any minute dis- 
cussion of the bills. There are perfectly legitimate objections 
to those bills, of course, in the minds of men who have no con- 
nection with the packers. Men who believe that the Government 
has nothing to do with private business, of course, object to 
them; men who honestly may object to the license system—and 
if they have any better method of handling the matter, let them 
bring it forward. So I have not any quarrel with those who 
are objecting to the methods of these bills and I have no quarrel 
with those who wire Members of Congress or work up propa- 
ganda to send in here to Members of Congress; but it is fair 
and right that Congress should know that what they are getting 
is so worked up. 

Now, immediately they commenced to reach out to these 
various lines of industry, where they are powerful, the Thomas 
E. Wilson Co., on July 14, sent out a circular letter to their stock- 
holders. I will place this in the Rxconb. I do not want to en- 
cumber the Recorp with a mass of things, but I will try to pick 
out a few and put them in. They inclose a synopsis of this bill. 
and they wind up by saying: 

As an investor, we believe you are interested in this proposed legisla- 
tion, and it would seem to us that it might be helpful to your Senator 
or a a to have the benefit of your views upon this important 

That goes to the stockholders of Wilson & Co. on July 14. 
Bear in mind the date. 

Swift & Co., on July 12, sent out a similar notice to their 
shareholders—I am not objecting to this, but we ought to know 
it—in which they urge them to write to their individual Con- 
gressmen and Senators and urge them to make a complete and 
thorough investigation before legislating upon this subject, and 
urge them to oppose the pending ill-advised and destructive 
legislation. That goes to all the Swift stockholders, 25,000 of 
them in the country. They also write to the banks. I have 
here a letter written on July 12 by the Cudahy Pucking Co. to 
a Michigan bank urging them to get busy on this question; and 
they also say: 

You may wish also to give your views to the local chamber ef com- 
merce and to the editors of your local newspapers. 

There never has been such a campaign of attempt.to debauch 
the American press—advertisements running into enormous 
sums, letters to the “Dear Folks about how cheap and how fine 
the Wilson brands are. I hesitate to say what the evidence 
disclosed before the Agricultural Committee as to the amount 
of money being spent by the packers in advertisements, many of 
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them for no purpose but to sway editorial opinion; and you 
will not find in the great mass of newspapers in this country 
much discussion of these packer bills, or anything said about 
them. Thank God, there are some papers that can not be in- 
fluenced by advertisements. 

That was the letter that the Cudahy people sent out to the 
banks, to “get busy in the chambers of commerce” and get 
their support. 

Then Morris & Co., on July 12, sent out a letter along the 
same line. These letters and circulars, as will be observed, all 
went out within a space of two or three days. Then the flood 
of telegrams and letters commenced to pour in on Congress, just 
about the time these letters and these circulars got out around 
the country. 

That was not all. They called in their employees at certain 
places just about this time and sent them out to the retail 
merchants with petitions and prepared letters to send in to 
Members of Congress, and telegrams, at their expense. Not 
only that, but they had some orators connected with their or- 
ganization; and I am tracing now just the sources of inspira- 
tion for these telegrams. 

I have here the Stamford Advocate, of Stamford, Conn., 
Thursday, July 17, 1919; and Senators will discover probably 
that after this speech at Stamford they received a large and 
choice assortment of telegrams. 


DENOUNCES KENYON BILL—MR, GRIFFITH INTERPRETS PENDING MEASURE 
FOR KIWANIS CLUB, 


The Kiwanis Club had lunch to-day at noon in the Davenport. The 
Rome Furniture Co, provided souvenirs in the form of clothes brushes. 
John C. Lee provided a box of Darby and Joan 3 and the club 
hac an attendance prize in the form of a box of cigars, which was won 
by E. W. Lockw who at once opened the box and treated the club, 

The speaker of the day was II. M. Griffith, of the New York office 
of Armour & Co., who said in par 

“TY thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity of appearing here 
and bringing to your attention a most yiclous bit of Federal legisla- 
tion, I refer to the bill now known as the Kenyon bill. I sball 
endeavor to give a brief résumé of this remarkable bill, and regret 
that the time does not permit of a more exhaustive analysis. 

Then he goes ahead to analyze it, and he ends with these 
words: 

“Men of this club, the packing industry is the most regulated in- 
dustry in the world. Stripped of all camouflage, this bill of Senator 
KN rox is a bill for Government ownership. 

He deceived the Kiwanis Club in that respect. 

„It is a bill for inefficiency. The Government as administered by 
Washington, Adams— a 

I should not have referred to that. 

„Monroe, Lincoln, and McKinley is good enough for me! 

That is the kind of a Government we are trying to keep; this, 
and not a Government of the packers. I realize that references 
to Washington may be somewhat out of place. 

“Look deeper— 

He said, in this magnificent peroration— 

Look deeper and 2 will see that this bill is an attempt to sub- 
stitute the red flag of socialism for the American flag. Bolshevism is 
spewing its vermin into the minds of the American peo le. 

“I say that the Government of Lincoln is good enough. How about 
you, gentlemen?” 

On motion of Mr. Morehouse it was voted that the club telegraph 
both the Senators and the Congressmen that it is opposed to the Ken- 
yon bill. The motion was carried without a dissenting vote. 

A quick response from Congress: 


Mr. Morehouse then read a letter from Congressman SCHUYLER 
Mnntrr, informing the club that he would vote against the bill. 

The next lunch of the club will be held at the home of the Stamford 
Yacht Club next Thursday. 

Somebody is going to have something to say in this country 
about controlling prices besides the members of the Kiwanis 
Glub and the Stamford Yacht Club. But this reference to an- 
archy and socialism so stirred up the community that telegrams 
poured in here protesting against the bill, one of them from a 
policeman, who feared what it was going to do in the way of 
bringing about anarchy. 

Mr. BORAH. Where is the Kiwanis Club located? 

Mr. KENYON. In Connecticut. This is from Stamford, 
Conn., and there are a large number of telegrams that were sent 
in from Stamford, Conn. 

Then they also sent out a blank affair through their salesmen 
and branch houses asking questions. I place one in the RECORD : 
Branch house 


Business —- 

Question 1: Are you in favor of Government ownership and control 
of basic industries, such as railroads, telegraph and telephone companies, 
packing houses, etc., which, of course, would restrict competition, as 
outlined in the Kenyon-Kendrick bill, which is now before the United 
States Senate? 

Anzwer «„ 

Question 2: Do you prefer to purchase your supplies from the Govern- 
ment owned and operated packing plant or from competitive individual 
companies? 

S 9 8 

NYS Fa or ate —— — —— — — 


f 


Question 3: This Is the first step toward complete Government owner- 
ship. If you do not advise your Senator and Representative at Washing- 
ton, how can he act? 

Being opposed to this unfair legislation, would you be willing to write 
your Congressman and Senator to this effect? 

AE ES Lee a eo ais Ee Pa Se ee 
uestion 4: Has the letter been written? 
rite your letter to: 

Hon, A. J. Gronna, chairman Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr. President, I should like to put in the Record the letter 
from Thomas E. Wilson to the stockholders of Wilson & Co.; 
the letter from the Cudahy Packing Co. to the bond and note 
holders of the Cudahy Packing Co.; the letter from Swift & Co., 
through their secretary, to their stockholders; and the letter 
to the banks. I will hand them to the reporter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CHICAGO, U. S. A., July 14, 1919. 


It so, When 


To the stockholders of Wilson d Co.: 


As a stockholder of Wilson & Co. you have a voice in its management 
and a share in its earnings, therefore I feel you are entitled to know 
that pending legislation in Congress, if enacted into law, will be of con- 
siderable interest to ou and to American business generally. 

We are inclosing herewith for your consideration a synopsis of bill 
S. 2202, introduced last month by Senator W. S. Kenyon, of Iowa. This 
bill is a fair example of others now pending in Congress. The Kenyon 
2 proposes to license the packers and places autocratic power over the 

ndus . 

Should this bill become a law it must be apparent that the rtment 
of Agriculture will be given powers heretofore unheard of in erican 
industry, practicaliy placing our business in the hands of subordinates 
of that department. If this is hg about, there can be no doubt that 
the efficiency of the meat-packing industry will be impaired, resulting 
ony in increased costs to the ultimate consumer. 

hese bills also provide that the packers shall be deprived of their 
ownership of refrigerator cars and of their interests in stockyards, and 
further limits their operations, which can result in nothing but uced 
ee and an increased cost and difficulty in the distribution of our 
products. 

This control is given by the establishment of a dangerous licensing 
a which in the course of time may become applicable to any other 

usiness. E 

As an investor we believe you are interested in this proposed legisla- 
tion, and it would seem to us that it might be helpful to your Senator 
and, 5 to have the benefit of your views upon this important 
subject. 

Very truly, yours, THos. E. WILSON, 
President. 


CHICAGO, July 11, 1949. 
To our bond and note holders; 


We inclose for your consideration a synopsis of bill S. 2202, intro- 
duced last month by Senator KENYON. 

This bill is a fair example of other bills now pending in Congress. 
It proposes to license the packers and place autocratic power over the 
industry in the hands of the Secretary of fat sean ha It would de- 
prire the packers of the control of their refrigerator cars, force them 

o dls of their stockyards interests, and also aims to preclude 
them from engaging in . business or in the sale or manufac- 
ture of any food product other than live-stock products. 

Probably no industry is operated to-day more efficiently than the 
packing-house industry, or on so small a margin of profit on the turn- 
over. 

Should this bill become a law, the powers conferred on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would virtually place the industry in the hands of 
subordinates in the Agricultural Department; the efficiency of the 
industry would be impaired, and the final result would be unsatisfac- 
tory service and increased cost to the consumer. 

We consider Government interference in private business, to the 
extent contemplated in this bill, unwarranted, and feel assured that if 
the packing industry comes under license it will only be a question of 
time before all large industries are similarly handicapped—something 
onea would undoubtedly lead to industrial disorder and national dis- 
aster. 

We think it highly desirable, in your own interest as a security 
holder, therefore, that you take the matter up, either personally or by 
letter, with your pepe nets and Senators in Congress, protesting 
against this bill; also against bill S. 2199, introduced by Senator 
ENDRICK, and against all other similar measures. 
Kindly give ae your early attention, as prompt action is necessary. 
ully, 
THE CUDAHY PACKING Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 12, 1919. 
To the shareholders of Swift & Co.: 


We believe that it is the duty of every shareholder of Swift & Co. to 
lad attention to the present situation with regard to the proposed legis- 

tion affecting the 8 RAUT 

There are pending in the United States Senate two bills—one the 
Kendrick bill, in uced on June 23, known as 8. 2199, and the other 
the Kenyon bill, introduced on the same day, and known as S. 2202. 
We are . a summary of the Kenyon bill, which typifies the pro- 

on. 
ills are revolutionary, in that they propose to place legitimate 
business under a Federal license which may be arbitrarily revoked at 
any time, and they vest the blanket powers of arecnng and controlling 
all our operations in the hands of a Government agent who may know 
nothing about the business. 

One of these bills specifically gives the Government the extraordinary 
power to say what commodities a licensee may or may not sell; the 
5 bill probably gives the same power under its general license pro- 

Slons. 

These bills also provide that the Page shall be deprived of the 
control of their refrigerator cars and of their interests in stockyards. 
This will result in uced efficiency and an increased cost and difficulty 
in the distribution of our products. 

If these bills are , no business will be free from the menace of 
autocratic, irresponsible, bureaucratie- control, They sheuld be oppose 


` — 
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by every investor in 3 industrial enterprise, and by everyone who 
believes that the public interests are best served by industries under 
private rather than Government management. 

We are confident that if given an opportunity this industry can 
reatilly prove that the pongas legislation is vicious. It is for this 
reason that we believe it to be your duty to interview or write your 
individual Congressman and your Scnators to urge them to make a 
complete and thorough investigation before legislating upon this subject, 
and to urge them to oppose the pending ill-advised and destructive 


legislation. 
Yours, truly, 
Swirt & Co.. 
By F. S. HAYWARD, 
Secretary. 


If anyone wishes to read the complete bill, copy will be furnished 
jon request. 


CHICAGO, July 12, 1919. 


Dear Sin: We are inclosing a summary of a bill introduced in the 
United States Senate, which, we believe, would set a precedent for 
licensing and restricting all sorts of businesses. 

The inclosed summary indicates the adverse effects of this legisla- 
tion on the packing industry, including live-stock commission m 
packers, interstate dealers in meat products, and others. You wil 
notice that the measure proposes an ‘elaborate licensing system and 
places the issuance and revocation of licenses almost wholly within 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agricul 

If an employee or agent, without his 
a single instance to comply with any o 
license may be forfeited. 

Restrictions embodied in the bill limit the products which may be 
handled to a single sort. These provisions threaten economies and 
efficiency evolyed from long ‘ience. 

May we ask that you consider the measure earnestly, then if you 
agree with us that it would be harmful to American industry and 
American business, will you not personally communicate your opinion to 
your Senators or Representatives in Congress, in order that they et 
realize how business men look upon the legislation now proposed 
You may wish also to give your views to the local chamber of com- 
merce and to the editors of your local newspapers. 

You may find it convenient to mention the Kenyon bill as bill S. 
2202. It is quite similar to the bill which Senator KENDRICK has 
introduced, S. 2199, and to Representative Lever’s bill, H. R. 5310. 

Yours, very truly, 


ture. 
rineipal's knowledge, fails in 
the complex regaletions, the 


Tne Cupany Packixe Co, 
Jno, E. WAGNER, Treasurer. 

Mr. KENYON. I also wish to insert in the Recorp another 
statement they send out on this legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

j CHICAGO, July 12, 1919. 

We are sending you with this letter an outline of a bill which, in 
our opinion, threatens the independence, enterprise, and efficiency of 
American commerce and industry. It does this by setting a precedent 
of laws licensing and restricting all sorts of businesses. z 

The bill we have summarized -provides that members of a large 
American industry, famous for its efficiency under its present organi- 
gation, shall operate under a Federal license. Under this bill the 
power to issue or withdraw license would be placed almost entirely 
within the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Furthermore, this bill, which was introduced by Senator Kxxxox, 
of Iowa, limits the companies affected to one kind of product. These 
restrictions would lower efficiency. While it is true that the Kenyon 
bill specified only the packing industry, yet the principle invol is 
applicable to every business. It is essentially a er to siness 
enterprise and is opposed to the spirit by which American institutions 
hav sorte 8 ideration of th legislati 

e would app your consideration o e p ation 
and in all of its aspects. If you conclude that it Pls rasp! us 
ä oo we hope that you will say so at once to your Senators and 

resentatives at Congress. Your views would gain even more force 
if they were communicated also to the newspapers of your city, to your 
business associates, and to your local trade organization. 

The proposed laws are embodied in three bills—the Kenyon bill, 
S. 2202; the Kendrick bill, S. 2199; and the Lever bill, H. R. 5310. 
Yours, truly, 

C. M. MACFARLAND, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 


Mr. KENYON. Mr. Buckingham, the manager of the Union 
Stock Yards Co., at Omaha, which is controlled by these gentle- 
men, gave out an interview in the Omaha Bee: 


Mr. Buckingham ridiculed the recent efforts of Senator KENDRICK, 
of Wyoming, and Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, in . bills in Con- 
— calling for Federal control of the packing industry, describing the 

ills as fads,“ “ideas,” and theories of day-dreaming litic 

“The packing business is the largest single business in the world.“ 

Then he is inquired of concerning these bills. 

If the change comes — 


Referring to divorcing the packing houses from the stock- 
yards— 
“what will be the effect?” Mr. Buckingham was asked. 

Now, listen: 


There won't be any change,“ Mr. Buckingham replied. “The stock- 
yards and packing houses will operate just the same as usual. The 
yards company can be 100 miles away from the packing center, so far 
as we are concerned, and the industry would progress as usual. The 

cking business is as large as the Government itself, and it is foolish 

‘or a lot of grandstanders to theorize on how it shall be conducted.” 

That is the question. Maybe he is right. Maybe this ar- 
rogance of power is such that they can be as brazen about the 
proposition now as they desire. Maybe, with all of this control, 
reaching into banks and industries and railroads everywhere in 


this country, they are as strong and powerful as the Govern- 
ment of the United States. Maybe, with the Senators who rush 
to their defense whenever there is anything said about them, 
their power may be even greater than we dream of. That is 
the question that the American people are going to determine, 
It is a good deal like the general manager of the International 
Harvester Co.. who is reported to have said the other day, when 
there was a strike and he refused to open up—so the papers re- 
ported it; I hope it may not be true“ You wanted a closed 
shop. You have got a closed shop now, and it will stay closed 
until you come to our terms,” or substantially that. 

Gentlemen had better have a little vision in this country, Mr. 
President. They had better hear some of the voices in the air 
in this country, as well as through the world; and these gentle- 
men who believe that they can grow so powerful in monopoliz- 
ing the things that the people of this country may have, and that 
8 dare not say a word to them to control them, had better 

ware. 

Then there came a deluge of telegrams, just like a mighty 
telepathic wave. All over this country it was discovered that 
the Kendrick bill was going to ruin the stockmen of the coun- 
try. There is not a greater stockman in this country, nor a 
more honorable man, nor one who understands this business 
better, than the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]. He 
is out there now, attending to his great stock interests. Tele- 
grams come from Utah, saying that this is going to ruin the 
stock business. There is not any business on earth, according 
to these telegrams, that is not going to be ruined by the Kendrick 
bill, if it is passed. 

Here is a telegram from Savannah, Ga.; and I say now that 
you can take the map of these different States, and you can 
pick out one town and the telegrams and letters that come in 
from that town on a certain day, and then you can figure out 
just about the distance a man would travel the next day, and 
then you will find them coming in from that town, if you just 
follow the map through Kentucky and Tennessee and other 
States. These telegrams are to the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, who has kindly permitted me to use them. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
has any information as to who pays for this enormous mass of 
telegraphic matter? 

Mr. KENYON. I have. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is the Senator prepared to inform the Sen- 
ate? - 

Mr. KENYON. I am, just as soon as I can reach it, and 
show the Senator the absolute forms that were prepared, with 
the Senator’s name, and even what should be said to him. 

Mr. THOMAS. The forms of the telegrams I have received 
are nearly all identical. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENYON. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have received a great many telegrams, 
apparently for the most part alike. One day I will get 40 or 
50 from Memphis, and another day 40 or 50 from Chattanooga, 
or maybe 100; more from Chattanooga than anywhere else. 
Again, Nashville will have a day, and I will get a great many 
from Nashville. Has the Senator any information in reference 
to how it happens that a peculiar propaganda is started in 
that way, and upon whom it operates? 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator surely does not think it could 
be a propaganda. Of course, it is merely the spontaneous out- 
burst of the minds of all of the American people against this 
throttling of their business, and it happens on almost the 
same day. It is the most wonderful psychological event that 
ever has been exhibited to the world. 

Here is a telegram from Savannah, Ga., protesting against 
the Kenyon and Kendrick bills as being un-American. That is 
dated the 18th, just about time for these circulars to reach 
there. 

From the same place, and on the same date, a telegram pro- 
testing against the Kendrick and Kenyon bills as unconstitu- 
tional. Another protesting against the Kendrick and Kenyon 
bills as being detrimental to retail merchants. 

Here is a telegram from Gladstone, Mich., saying: 

We protest against the Kenyon bill. This is no time to experiment 
with Government operation. From our experience in the meat business, 
we do not want Government control. 

I will not read the signatures. 
want to examine them. 

Another: 


We protest against the Kenxon bill. This is no time to experiment 
with Government operation. From our experience in the meat busi- 
ness, we do not want Government control. 

There are two minds there that work out in absolutely the 
same way, and use the same language. 


They are here if any Senators 
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Another one: - 

We protest against the Kenyon bill. This is no time to experiment 
with Government operation. From our experience in the meat busi- 
ness, we do not want Government control. 

And another one just exactly like it from another place—the 
same language from different places. What humbug, to try 
and influence Members of Congress by that. 

Seattle, Wash., seems to have become tremendously excited 
over this matter; and on the 18th, just about time for the cir- 
culars to get out there, telegrams of this kind commenced to 
pour in on the chairman of the committee: 

Opposed Kenyon bill licensing packers. Legislation this character 
fosters unrest and Bolshevism. Am willing come Washington t 
connection Kenyon bill. 

Again, from Seattle: 

The proposed Kenyon bill, if passed, would be very 1 to 
myself, as it should also be in the eyer of any intelligent American 
citizen who wishes to make his home a free country among liberty- 
loving people. 

Rainier Packing Co.—I do not know anything about it, but I 
will gamble that that is a concern controlled by some of the five. 
big packers. 

Here is another telegram from Seattle: 

Kenyon bill licensing packers unfair, un-American. Kill it. 

Another one wires from Seattle: 

I am opposed to Kenyon bill, regulating the meat industry of the 
country. t is the most dastardly thing ever perpetrated on the 
American people 

Here is another one from Seattle: 

Am opposed to Kenyon bill. Absolutely unconstitutional. 

Why, these people, bless their souls, never saw the bill, never 
looked into it, and do not know anything that is in it. 

Here is a telegram from another gentleman in Seattle: 

Absolutely against proposed bill licensing packers, Since when have 
amener people lost the right to conduct t eir own business as they 
dec 4 

That is the point; they have lost it. When any business be- 
comes such a monopoly that it threatens the very life of the 
peopie of the country, they have lost that right. That doctrine 
has gone, and it is not Bolshevism to say so, either. 

Another reads: 

I am not in favor of Kenyon-Kendrick bill, which I think jeopardizes 
American liberty, and certainly hope the committee will not be in- 
fluenced by such socialistic ideas. 

These telegrams are all along about the 16th to the 18th, three 
and four days after the circular letters to which I have re- 
ferred were sent out. 

Again: 

If measures such as Kenyon bill be allowed to pass, where are our 
much talked of rights as American citizens? 

Where are they? That is the question. 

To say I am opposed to it is putting it much too mildly. 

Here is a Stamford telegram. After the wonderful speech at 
the Kiwanis Club and before the Stamford Yacht Club, then we 
will be getting more telegrams. Here is a telegram from a 
judge in Stamford. He signs it “ Judge.” I have always been 
suspicious of the legal ability of a man who signs his personal 
letters as judge, but that should receive great weight with you. 


Hope you can use your efforts to defeat Kenyon-Kendrick bill now 
before United States Senate. We do not want such action in this 
glorious country. 


Another one, this from Seattle again: 

I am opposed to the Kenyon bill in regard to Government licensing 
industry. Let it alone. 

Ah, that is it. 

Here is a very amiable man from Seattle, who says—and it 
costs money to send these dispatches from Seattle: 

I can not conceive why such a measure as proposed Kenyon bill has 
been allowed to be in need. Am unalterably opposed to it. 

That is by Charles Gearhart, coffee restaurant. There is an 
aroma of strength about that telegram. [Laughter.] This gen- 
tleman can not understand why such a measure should be 
allowed to be introduced in the American Congress. Charlie 
had better keep to his coffee business and let the packers pay 
for his telegrams. 

Here is another one from Seattle: 


I am opposed to passage or even consideration of Kenyon bill 
licensing packers, an infringement upon American liberty. 


So much for Seattle. 

Here is West Virginia, having caught this same spirit: 

Somebody having a little stock has gone to this gentleman 
named Gui and told him to stick to this thing and send in a 
dispatch; so. Mr. Gum sends this dispatch from Ronceverte, 
W. Va., July 15: 

Kenyon and Kendrick bills regulating packers should be dismissed, 

He thinks this is a court action. 


estify~ 


Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman may regard your bill as a bill 
in equity. 

Mr. KENYON. He has gummed it up a good deal. 

From Clifton Forge, Va., see this bunch of telegrams: 

Kenyon and Kendrick bill relative to meat should not be passed, 

That was July 14. Here is another one: 

Kendrick and Kenyon bill 

They change it just a little— 
relative to meat should not be passed. 

July 14, another one: 

Kendrick and Kenyon meat bill should not be passed. 

Another one from Clifton Forge: 

Kenyon and Kendrick meat bill should not be passed. 

It is wonderful how these people all agree down there in 
Virginia. Here is another one. Notice the difference: 

Kenyon and Kendrick meat bill should not be passed. 

Here is another one from the same place, July 14. Note that: 

Kendrick— 

Not Kenyon and Kendrick, but— 

Kendrick and Kenyon bills relative to meat should not be passed. 

You can not fool these boys. They know how to do this. 
They will change a few words and then nobody in Congress 
will ever suspect them. They are wise boys. 

Then another one: 

Kendrick and Kenyon bills relative to meat should not be passed. 

I dislike to keep reading these, but they are interesting. 

Here is another one from the same place, of the same date: 

Kendrick and Kenyon bills relative to meat should not be passed. 

Mr. THOMAS. That sounds like an anthem. 

Mr. KENYON. One feels like singing it. 
one, the same thing, July 14, Clifton Forge. 
in full: 

Hon. A. J. Groxna, 
Chairman Agricultural Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

Kendrick and Kenyon bills relative to meat should not be passed, 

BELMA Myer Co. 


Here is another 
Let me read one 


CLIFTON FORGE, VA. 
Hon. A. J. Gnoxxa 
Chairman Agricultural Committee. 


Kendrick and Kenyon bills relative to meat should not be passed. 

This thing is pretty nearly unanimous down at Clifton Forge. 
Again: ° 

CLIFTON Force, Va., July 14. 

Hon. A. J. GRONNA: 

Kendrick and Kenyon bills relative to meat should not be passed. 

We will pass from Clifton Forge to something else. Here 
is one from Pekin, III., dated July 18: 

I.protest against Senate bill 2202— 

These representatives tell them to write and refer to the bill 
as 2202— 


as unfair to the packers and their customers. It is too autocratic and 
un-American in racter for any American soldier to approve. Wish 
you would use your influence to stop this bill. 

JOHN ZIMMERMAN. 


Here is one from Trinity Cotton Oil Co., of Texas. They are 
vitally interested, they say, as they are the largest consumers 
of our production of the cottonseed oil. 

Here is an attorney from Stamford. I do not know whether 
he is 2 member of the Kiwanis Club or the yacht club: 


I have read provisions of the 8 bill which seem to be vicious and 
disastrous to business. Hope it will not pass. 


He signs it as “attorney,” same as the judge. 
: SPRINGFIELD. 
We oppose the Kenyon bill. Believe it is un-American. 
This is from Illinois. It will please the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. SHERMAN]. 
Believe it is un-American and will harm larger concerns who have 
helped all retail concerns in profiteering. 
I think that must be a mistake, but I will have to let it go as 
itis. Far be it from me to accuse the packers of any profiteering. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., July 18. 


of retail butchers and grocers, of which I am a member, 


At a meeting 
held and all decided that the Kendrick bill ought to be 


a meeting was 
Killed. 
Another one from Bridgeport: 


Kendrick bill would be against best interests of public. 
giving us food cheaper than could get it any other way. 
against its passage. 

This gentleman labors under the belief that he is getting his 
food cheaper; that by virtue of the packers it is cheaper than it 
would be otherwise. Of course, if that is true probably nothing 
ought to be done, 


Packers are 
I protest 
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Another gentleman, from Rochester, N. V.: 


Defeat Kenyon-Kendrick bill, which is now before the United States 
eS Government control of packing industry would be an impossi- 
y. 
Another from Bridgeport, Conn.: 


Butchers and grocers held meeting in Bridgeport and talked over bill 
introduced by Mr. Kexprick and decided that this bill would be against 
our interest, and I hope the bill will be killed. 

Here is another one from Bridgeport: 


I am opposed to Kendrick bill. Kill it. 

II. Comen. 

Here is another one from Bridgeport: 

I am opposed to Kendrick bill. It is ridiculous, Kill it. 

There is a sanguinary lot of people living around Bridgeport 
apparently. 

Here is a more reasonable gentleman: 

I protest against Kendrick bill. If passed, it would be against best 
interests of my business. Hope to see it has fair consideration and 
finally killed. 

Like the justice of the peace who took the case under advise- 
ment, with the statement that he would decide for the plaintiff 
in three days. [Laughter.] 

Mount VERNON, N. Y. 


We, the members of Mount Vernon Business Men's Association, Mount 
vano at a meeting held Thursday, July 17, adopted the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That we regard the Kenyon bill as un-American and 
wish to register our formal protest against passage of same. 

“ MOUNT VERNON BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION.” 


Does anybody on the face of the earth even believe that the 
Mount Vernon Business Men’s Association ever considered this 
bill or knew anything that is in it except as may have been told 
them by some representative of the packers? 

It may be well that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
prick] is in the far West, where he is perfectly safe, because 
from the tenor of some of these telegrams it would seem as if 
the Senator from Wyoming and the Senator from Iowa, even for 
introducing bills and asking any consideration of them, ought 
to be taken out and shot at sunrise. 

Here is a gentleman from Virginia who telegraphs: 

Down with the Kenyon bill. 

Another one from Albany, Oreg., July 15: 

As a man interested in welfare of country, I beg you to use your influ- 
ence to defeat Kenyon bill. 

Here is another one wired from Moscow, Idaho, protesting 
and saying it would— 

Disrupt not only meat business, but the entire business structure of 
this country. 

Here is a gentleman from Washington, an interesting one: 


Senator ASLE J. GRONNA, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


posed to Kenyon bill licensing packers. Should receive no consid- 
8 $ A. ABRAHAM. 

If I had received that telegram before introducing the bill, I 
should have been constrained not to do it. 

Here are others from Bremerton, Wash. 
esting dispatch from Florida : 

Opposed to Kenyon bill. High cost of living reduced by competition. 
No reason to cut it off, - 

A man who can understand that the high cost of living has 
been reduced ought to have his head X-rayed, so that the picture 
may be given to the rest of the Nation to understand how a man 
can think that way. So this gentleman does not want anything 
done about these bills, because the high cost of living has been 
reduced by competition between the packers. 

Here is another man from West Virginia, who wires: 

Kenyon and Kendrick bill relative packers should be stopped. Kill 
them, stop them, end them in some way, 

Here is another from Florida, who wires: 


If this Kenyon bill passes, I can see my finish as a butcher. 
NATHAN ABRAHAMSON. 


Here is a very inter- 


{Laughter.] 

Here is another one from Seattle: 

I am opposed to Kenyon bill regulating packing industry of this coun- 
try. Contrary to rights of free thinking people. 

Here is a postmaster down in Cape Charles, Va. 
how he got into this thing. He wires the chairman: 

I oppose Kenyon bill, Senate 2202, very much, 

7 W. B. BULL, Postmaster. 

Mr. President, here is a bunch of one-half the telegrams that 
a certain Senator has received. They run along in this same 
way. I am not going to take the time of the Senate to go over 
them. I think I have connected up pretty well these tele; 
and the telegrams the Senators have been receiving with circu- 
lars that have gone out from the packers, 


I wonder 


LVIII——192 


Seba bakes see als Ss Se eS eh 


Now, what about the letters? You have received stacks upon 
stacks of letters. I have some of them here that I have au- 
thority to use as showing the similarity, but I think I will not 
take the time to go over them. But here are a number that I 
want to refer to. Here is a large number of letters from Nash- 
ville, Tenn. In many instances they are written on a typewriter 
evidently by people who were not the signers of the letters. 
Others were even written in longhand and then signed by a 
person whose signature is entirely different from the body of the 
letter. There are others that are exactly alike and the wording 
exactly alike, signed, some of them, by people down at the bot- 
tom of the page, evidently not the person constructing the letter, 
and others in different places on the page. The typewriting, 
the paper, the words are all alike. Here is a very large assort- 
ment from Nashville. Here is another assortment almost iden- 
tical from Rahway, N. J., paper alike, typewriting alike, evi- 
dently all prepared, and then signed by people sometimes down 
at the bottom of the page. These are interesting to look at if 
ery bom cares to do it. I am not going to spend time upon 

em. 

From Denver, Colo., there are a large number exactly alike, 
sent in on July 14, just at the proper time to hear from those 


circulars, Then I have some without any towns on at all. 


Here is a large number from Cedar Rapids, in my State, prac- 
tically alike, prepared evidently by some one with the same 
sized paper for each one, the same typewriter, and signed by 
various people of Cedar Rapids, where, by the way, they have a 
packing house controlled by one of the large packers. 

Here are different places through New Jersey, showing how 
the campaign is on; through Massachusetts; through Kentucky, 
a large number from Ansonia, Ky., all alike; others from Derby, 
Conn., same typewriting, same paper, almost the same language, 
signed up by people whom they have called upon and asked to 
do it; some from Vermont, Arkansas, and Massachusetts. Here 
are some from North Adams, Mass. They seem to have bad a 
very prosperous day at North Adams. Some from New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Westfield, Mass.; Chrome, N. J.; some from Den- 
ver, Colo.; Muskogee, Okla.; Adams, Mass. I am not going to 
weary you with these things, but I want to refer now to some 
things that have come in showing how the job has been done 
that the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] asked me about. 

I do not know whether I ought to use this man’s name. Here 
is the statement by a certain employee: 


Mr. Lee Armour, manager, told me that if Government took over 
| packing industry there would be no more deliveries, 


Statement by another Armour employee at Stamford, Conn.: 


I was told if the Government took over packing houses they would 
centralize plants and a lot of us would lose our jobs. - 


Statement by another one: 


I was told that if Government supervises packers they would also 
take over retailers who did business of a certain amount, and we 
would have a Government employee in our establishment; also that 
everythin, 8 have to be pald for in cash, as there would be no 
more cred 


Here is a gentleman who writes to me as to their procedure at 
Hartford, Conn.: 
Senator Kenyon, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: A special resentative of Swift & Co. called here on 
me at my store to-day. In one hand was a copy of the Kenyon bill 
and in the other a petition for me to sign. ere follows the con- 
versation : 

Swift's- man: Here is a law that Congress proposes to enact, and 
if it passes you are driven out of business, for the prices of all 
eters Bondage products will immediately rise to such a point that none 
ut the very wealthy will be able to buy these products, and you have 
not got any of this class of trade. The packers are your friends, and 
we want you to sign this petition as a protest against this bill. We 
will see that you lose nothing by doing it.” 


Here is this merchant’s answer: 

I have been handling packing-house products since 1904, having re- 
| tailed last year $212,000 worth of them. Up to January 1 last I was 
just $1,800 richer than in 1904. There is absolutely no escape for me, 
being compelled to buy every slaughtered animal, together with ever 

piece, part, or trimming thereof that enters into my store from Swift 
& Co., Armour & Co., Cudahy & Co., Morris & Co., and Wilson & Co., 
they being all one and the same, with the result that I am obliged to 
pay any price they see fit to ask, and these Rone are always identi- 
cally the same. For years I have been obliged to daily rob every 
customer that buys bacon, ham, pork loins, ete., by making them pay 
from 88 cents to 50 cents per pound for extra heavy paper, burlap, 
string, etc., which these packers willfully place so abundantly around 
about these goods, as I am obliged to pay you for all of this stuff. I 
am obliged to sell you back at whatever price you see fit to pay, all 
my bones, tallow, scrap, etc., as you positively own the only rendering 
collecting agency in this city for these goods. Not satisfied with what 
you have, you have been and still are carrying on a systematic, flendish, 
and devilish crusade against eve wholesale distributor of butter, 
cheese, eggs, and ultry, maliciously underselling these legitimate dis- 
tributors in your decision to swiftly eliminate them and gain the same 
control over production and outletting as you now have on packing- 
house products, and if you lose a few million dollars in killing off 
these proms a twist of 2 or 3 cents a pound on packing-house products 
for a few days will more than make up. 


* 
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You have the farmers that produce live steck all over the world 
now by the throat, and you are now after the product of this live 
stock while it is alive, namely, milk. You have near control over milk 
condenseries, and as soon as you control the cheese and butter busi- 
ness you will be in control of the entire milk production. Further, if 
I do not these lines from you I am virtually put out of the beef 
. es. aan now come = = — . ange a Tonen to 

minate my wholesale grocery friends of years nding and ‘buy 
from you canned ds of every description, coffee, 3 produce, 
and, in fact, nearly eve ing sold in a grocery store. ust take 
gour 8 and yourself out of my presence, for you are a perfect 

o my existence. 


I leave out a personal reference. Then he continues: 

If this monopoly, unspeakable and unparalleled in the history of the 
world, is not squeſched absolute riotous anarchy will result. 

That language is probably too strong. I do not mean to in- 
dorse any such language, but it shows how people can be worked 
up by the possibility of the destruction of their business. 

Every fool that runs knows well that these five corporations have 
the packing-house business in all its ramifications up beyond 
description, and as a result of this monopoly the enormous profits 
which they are making ts them to slaughter pwc! Spe ge being, 
firm, or corporation *. si in any other line of business that they 
see fit and set out to devour, and they are engaged in this operation 
from dawn to dawn every day. 

a retailer and at the mercy of these wolves, I t that I 
ean not make known name to you, for if I did, and they knew I 
` wrote this letter, I am doomed. 

I have a letter from the director of the Southern Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Satoor] 
in his usual positive way stated that this is a fight between the 
packers and the wholesale grocers. It is not, so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. - The da is. 

Mr. KENYON. Where is the wholesale-grocery propaganda? 
Will the Senator from Utah produce a single letter sent out by 
the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association or any other 
asking for support of this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not here to defend the packers, nor am I 
here to criticize the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

Mr. KENYON. The Senator was very quick to say that it 
is a fight between the wholesale grocers and the packers. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator put in the Record only yester- 
day——- 

Mr. KENYON. Against the propaganda of the packers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; and that is what the Senator from 
Utah stated. : 

Mr. KENYON. All right. I have not any doubt the whole- 
sale grocers are going to get behind the legislation to control 
the packers. I hope they will. I hope we will have their help, 
as well as the help of the ordinary folks around the country. 
We will get a few of those, but if the Senator believes that 
they have anything to do with the introduction of these bills, 
he is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah does not believe any 
such thing. The Senator does not believe they had anything 
to do with the propaganda of the packers. That propaganda 
started with the packers just the same as propaganda ‘by the 
farmers started for the repeal of the daylight-saving law. 
There is no difference at all. What the Senator from Utah 
complains of is that with reference to every piece of legislation 
which comes to Congress there is a propaganda started either 
for it or against it. The Senator from Iowa knows that. 

Mr. KENYON. I am inclined to agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I objected to was filling the Recorp with 
that sort of stuff, for I call it “ stuff.’ What effect do all the 
telegrams .and letters to which the Senator has been referring 
have upon the Senate? These letters and telegrams came to 
the chairman of the committee and I have not any doubt at all 
if I had received them I would have paid no more attention to 
them than I would to that much trash. That is the position of 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KENYON. Does the Senator think when he gets dis- 
patches from his State from reputable men, they are trash? 

Mr. SMOOT. When a number of telegrams come to me in 
exactly the same words from people in my State who I know 
are not interested in the business, then I pay no attention to 
them whatever, I will say frankly to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON, I think that is perfectly true of the Senator. 
1 hope they do not have any effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that whenever a 
petition comes to me and I know the parties from my State 
from whom it comes and I know they know what they are talk- 
ing about, and know they are interested in the legislation as 
affecting the country rather than.an individual or a business, lam 
interested in it, but otherwise I-pay no attention to it. 

Mr. KENYON. Of course, it is getting so Senators can not 
answer their mail. Every question that comes up, along comes 
some tremendous propaganda. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that so far as the 
Senator from Utah is concerned, I do answer them, but I have 
a form of a letter and I run it off in just the same number as 
the letters that I receive, as well as the number of petitions. 

Mr. KENYON. We are straight on that now. 

This letter from Mr. Heney, director of the Southern Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, submits evidence showing the method 
being used by the meat packers to secure names for petitions and 
telegrams. He sends copies of the telegrams such as already 
referred to when the Senator from Colorado asked me the ques- 
tion. He sends copies of telegrams to the different retail dealers 
to send in to the Senate and to the House. Here is a form 
address, all prepared, for Hon. LEE Overman, United States Sen- 
ator, Washington, D. C.: 

Am cpposed to Kenyon bill. 

This goes ahead, Charge account message to dated, num- 
‘ber of words,” and so forth. He writes that these telegrams 
were furnished and paid for by the packers. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this connection, will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. KENYON. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. With reference to the number of letters the 
Senator has referred to to-day and the telegrams, I have not 
‘any doubt but what most of them have been paid for by the 
packers. I called attention only day before yesterday, I think it 
was, to a propaganda that was started here by one of the de- 
partments. The Joint Committee on Printing held hearings a 
week ago last Monday in relation to continuing or discontinuing 
eertain governmental publications, tely 2 propaganda 
was started, before any action was taken by ‘the committee. 5 

I think I have received as many ‘telegrams and as many let- 
ters upon the question of the Reclamation Record as the Sena- 
tor from Iowa has presented here to the Senate to-day, and that 
‘propaganda ‘came from the department. What I object to is 
that kind of propaganda, and I would like the country to under- 
stand that that kind of propaganda or the propaganda ‘that is 
referred to by the Senator to-day cuts no ‘figure, and it might as 
well be considered to be a waste of money. 

Mr. KENYON. I am glad of that, and I think it will be a 
good thing to get that idea before the country. I hope the Sena- 
tor will in his forceful way blow up that propaganda, as I am 
trying to do this one. 

The Reynolds-Davis Grocery Co. wired me from Fort Smith, 
Ark., from whence I produce a number of telegrams: 


FORT MITH, ARK., July 17, 1919. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. Kenyon, 
Washington, D. C.: è 
The 
chants, fry 
Senators to oppose y 5 
against public good, and using every other argument they can to try and 


defeat it. 
REYNOLDS-Davis GROCERY Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., July N, 1919. 


Senator WILLIAM S. Kenyon, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Present packers’ campaign of misrepresentation and insidious influ- 
enen to induce flood of letters and wires to Congress against Kenyon 
bill should be exposed by you. > 

Lewis II. HANEY. 


+ HUNTSVILLE, ÀLA., July 19, 1919. 

Senator Kenyon, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Investigation shows the protests against Kenyon bill coming from 
merchants in this vicinity were solicited and written by Tepwomutatives 
of the packers, senders not being required to pay for messages. It also 
appears some of the senders do not know what they are protesting 
agains 


That is certainly true. This telegram is signed by W. L. 
Halsey Grocery Co., Huntsville Grocery Co., Alabama Grocery 
Co., Gudenrath & Hall, Lyle & Lyle. 

Here is a letter from Connecticut, which is as follows: 


New HAVEN, CONN., July 16, 1919. 


GENTLEMEN: I am inclosing you what the Bie Four packers are 
f!!! . heme oe ds of arguments to 
i” 20 gua retailer to sign in opposition to the Kenyon-Kendrick bill 


One of our salesmen was handed the inclosed by a customer and 
asked what he should do with it. Our salesman told him to say, No: 


anythin 
of the United States and will get what 5 
t i . 
grocers 0 a 
Forty-five per cent of them could not live if it were not for the 


grocer, 
It does seem to us that the packers are going beyond their limit in 
to control all food products, and their methods in the past do 
not show that any benefit has resulted to the general public or to any- 
one except the packers themselves. 


A KK. oe Se Fiera or ee NAY 


1919. 


They ask the question, “Are you familiar with the proposed Jegiaia- 
tion, which would restrict competition in the wholesale grocery = 
ness and prevent concerns such as the Chicago packers from selling 
grocery products?” and trying to show by this that the wholesale 
grocery does not want competition. I have been in the wholesale 
grocery business more,than 40 years, and I have never seen competition 
4 song among the wholesale grocers as it is to-day—that is, among 
2 R question: Should the meat packers of the country 
absorb and control the distribution of food products? 

That is the question presented by the bill I have introduced. 
I have other letters showing how this propaganda has been car- 
ried. on throughout the country. I think I shall not take the 
time, however, to refer to them. This contest is not going to 
be all one sided. I am glad these gentlemen have stirred the 
‘thing up, because the people of the country are going to begin 
to see what this measure is, just how it is going to affect the 
packers, and just what the packers are doing. They are going 
to begin to study the report of the Federal Trade Commission— 
I hope we may have extra copies of it printed—and also the 
letter of the Federal Trade Commission to the President. The 
people are realizing, even if Congress is not, that the packers 
are reaching out into all of these lines of industry. I have 
referred to these letters merely to show the sources from which 
these telegrams came. 

I will discuss the bill at some later time. There will un- 
doubtedly be many amendments to the bill in committee; it 
may never be reported out; entirely new bills may be reported 
out, There will be absolutely no hurry; it is too important a 
question to the packers, to business, and to the people of this 
country to have any ill-considered legislation ; but the activities 
of these gentlemen now are extending into fertilizer, eggs, 
cheese, butter, rice, breakfast foods, canned vegetables, soda- 
fountain supplies, and many other lines. Some of them are the 
owners of grain-elevator companies. Some are in the American 
International Corporation, with its shipping interests, and some 
of their subsidiaries grow tropical fruits in Hawaii; others are 
reaching into the salmon fisheries of Alaska; others are can- 
ning shrimps taken from the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
They have gotten into the wool business and the rice business. 
Perhaps it may go on, and anyone who says a word about this 
or tries to do anything in an humble way to stop it is playing 
politics and is a general all-around nuisance. Perhaps that is 
so; perhaps the people of this country do not care if monopoli- 
zation is established in everything that they have to eat; per- 
haps they do not; but I have an idea that they do; that they 
are going to be heard from; and that the propaganda, if it 
may so be called, will not be all upon one side. 

The city council of Quincy, III., passed some very interesting 
resolutions on last Monday evening, July 14, which were pro- 
posed by Alderman Hyatt. They are very short; I do not in- 
dorse the language of the resolutions; but I do not think they 
will shock anybody very much. They show, however, that some 
of the everyday folk are waking up to the situation and that the 
packers’ propaganda has aroused others. I ask that the resolu- 
tions be read at the desk, Mr. President, if there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Whereas Congress, Senate and House, have year after year, from time 
to time, sent out committees to investigate the octopus, commonly 
called the“ Packing Trust“; and 

Whereas year after year these committees have returned reports ad- 
verse to the combine, then went to sleep or camouflaged the issue by 
allowing these big packers to combine and control the markets in 
which they buy, as well as control the markets in which they sell, 
and rob the masses; and 

Whereas a majority of the House and Senate have kept one eye shut, 
ever and always helping this band of insane money grabbers to 
throttle competition and substitute one of the most gigantic monop- 
olies ever instituted by men; and 

Whereas Senator Winwtam S. Kenyon, of Iowa, has a bill now before 
the Senate In favor of controlling this damnable trust, forcing them 
to lower the price of food to the masses, take the Government out of 
their greedy clutches, and follow the Constitution of the United States 
instead of the stolen constitution they have been following for years, 
with the motto, The public be damned ": Therefore be it 
Resolved, That this body, selected to safeguard and fight the battles 

ef 40,000 constituents, instruct the city clerk to forward to Senator 

Kenyon a copy of this resolution with the thanks of the Quincy city 

council for his efforts to put these two-legged profit hogs under license 

and regulate them and compel them to work under the time-honored 

i rinciple of supply and demand in order to save this grand Government 

‘from revolution ; be it further 
Resolved, That our Representatives and Senators vote for the people 

in their districts instead of for the packing trust, that, if not checked, 

will become a menace to liberty and civilization, and in this resolu- 
tion we warn our Ne representatives that this council's 
hand will show in this district, and that therefore we advise that Sena- 
tor Kenyon’s bill be adopted as drafted and that it must not be cut 
to pleces by cunningly worded amendments and loaded down with 
technicalities. 

TON. 


Mr. KEI I think, perhaps, I ought not to have had 
those resolutions read in the Senate. The language is too 
strong. I do not indorse that language at all, and I am rather 
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surprised that the city council of Quincy should have adopted 
such strong language. 


Mr. THOMAS. It sounds a little like some of the arguments 
on the league of nations, 
Mr. KENYON. Well, I think we never get anywhere by 


abusive language. 


Here is a dispatch I have received from Butte, Mont., which 
reads: 


BUTTE, MONT., July 22, 1019. 
Senator Kenyon, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 


Butte Central Labor Council, Butte, representing about 12,000 
members, indorses Senate bill 2202 and has instructed affiliated locals 
to take similar action. 

JOHN GREEN, Secretary. 


So this fight is not going to be an absolutely one-sided affair. 

Mr. President, I have said about all I am going to say, and 
I did not really want to say anything, but felt it my duty to show 
how this propaganda is being carried on. I think that Senators 
and the great business interests ought to read an article in the 
Journal of Commerce of July 14. The Journal of Commerce of 
New York certainly can not be accused of being a Bolshevik 
organ or an exceedingly radical organ. I understand it is an 
ultraconservative organ and has often been accused of being a 
spokesman of the great interests. I want to read briefly from 
it. The language is worthy of thought. The article is headed 
“ Offense of the packers” and reads: 


Such response as the Big Five,“ who are trying to monopolize the 
food trade of the country, make to the charges of the Federal Trade 
Commission consists mainly of a claim that what they have done and 
are doing is for the benefit of the country and its people. That is the 
familiar claim of all autocratic power, however it may be constituted and 
whatever its purpose. The preliminary report of the commission to the 
President covers a wide field and deals with a variety of activities, 
besides the slaughter of cattle and sheep and the control of markets 
and of foreign trade in beef and mutton. That is a familiar story. 
There is a claim that they are not combined and have no agreement as 
to quantities dealt in or prices charged, and consequently commit no 
violation of the antimonopoly policy of the Government. It is a well- 
known and undeniable fact that there was a combination and a close 
cooperation in building up the vast control that has been established. 
While that has been nominally abandoned, and there is no formal agree- 
ment such as the law forbids, there is in fact a mutual understandin 
and cooperation on a common basis that makes the maintenance o 
effective competition impossible. 

One of the chief claims is that this vast combination is the effect of 
adjusting the food supply to the demand in a way to make the cost 
economical and the price moderate, with only a small percentage of 
profit for the huge corporations, and res are given out to convince of 
this. But the expanded capital has largely worked out of past 
profits turned into forms of investment in the business, and whether 
prices are higher or lower than they would otherwise be can not be cal- 
culated from the figures presented. The ure control through the sey- 
eral centers for collecting material and distributing products determines 
the price of the animals at the yards and of the meat and other products 
in the markets. This powerful control extends in no small measure to 
those who raise the 5 and cattle and, to a less extent, the hogs and 
leaves them no freedom in the markets. It extends also to the agencies 
for distributing the products of slaughterhouses to the markets for food 
not only by wholesale but by retail through cities and towns. It does 
not apply o meat alone, for skins, horns, hoofs, and bones have been 
utilized and made profitable. This is claimed as a merit and a benefit to 
the public; and so it is in effect, but it is not necessary to constitute 
and maintain a monopoly to attain such results. When that is done it 
greatly enriches the few and hampers the competitive efforts of the 
many. ; 

But this monopolizing and profiting process on a great scale has by 
no means been confined to stock farms, butcher shops, and meat mar- 
kets. It has been extended to many other articles of food, dairy prod- 
ucts, grain, and fruit, and even to building material in no small meas- 
ure, because in collecting, transporting, and distributing on such an 
immense scale all these things can be worked in with the rest at reduced 
cost and with increased profit, crowding out or restricting competition 
on any effective scale. he advan of this has come largely from 
means of storage, transportation, and distribution from central market 
places the country over. The companies have built up and maintained 
extensive 2 places and adapted them to a variety of storage pur- 

„ reducing the cost per unit and monopolizing their use. This has 

n carried on on no small scale into railroad transportation and 
delivery. The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association submitted a 
complaint to the Interstate Commerce Commission only a short time 
ago of discrimination granted to these packing combinations by rail- 
roads in the cost of carrying their commodities. The packers, not 
only of meat but of many other things, have yards of their own with 
cars and tracks and means of loading and unloading and cars for 


transportation to distant markets for their own exclusive use. They 
no aye 1 contracts with railroad companies, according to this 
charge o 


S which discriminates on a e scale in their 
favor and to their advantage and profit in distributing commodities. 

It is easy to claim for this kind of monopolizing a public benefit and 
a diminution in the cost of living. This might be the case if it were 
carried on in an ideal and unselfish manner for the common welfare. 
sense, assuming 


It would deaden coupon and rivalry 
in all the productive activities and restrain ambition for success in 
life. This would be a degenerating and corrupting evil, to the ruin of 
national character and of real enterprise, lowering the morale of the 
whole Nation. Anything more inconsistent with the ü and 
spirit of genuine Americanism is hardly conceivable. and it is of the 
utmost co uence that it be stopped, and that the ways be open 
and free for the energies of American life in a normal state of health 
and activity. 
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If all the claims of the packers were conceded, the fact would remain 
that they still control the meat supply of the United States; that they 
dominate numerous related industries; and that they are 
their getivities in so many other directions as to openly theaten the 


natural freedom of trade. 
No matter how plausible the answers of the — may seem, they 
rtant of industry which, 


have acquired a power over highly im 
if not pia ery ee lead to a h outbreak of monopoly, with 


all its attendant social and economic d Such 

carefully exercised when under suspicion, 

first opportunity, for history proves that few man can resist the temp- 

tations of unrestrained power, and, rightly or wrongly, the man in the 

street will ms jealous of this power over his food supply, affording 

the wily politician a fruitful opportunity to flay the wicked packer. 
Tudsing by their recent propaganda > 
Remember, this is from a friendly organ— 


the packers must have already read the handwriting on the wall, and 
presumably they recognize that if their present monopolistic tendencies 
continue they must prepare to accept one of two alternatives, either 
Government regulation or Government ownership. Surely they do not 
intend to precipitate the latter by defiance of public opinion ; and it is 
hardly to be supposed they will seriously oppose the former. If the 
people should have to choose— 
And it would be well to remember this— 


between exploitation by the food barons or socialization by the Govern- 
ment, it is easy to see where their choice will fall. That some curb 
upon the over; g monopolistic tendencies of the packers will be 
applied is practically certain. 

The bill concerning which there has been so much talk is not 
a Government-ownership bill. I am not in favor of and would 
not introduce a bill for Government ownership of the packing 
industry. It is merely a bill seeking to regulate the packers— 
stringent, yes; radical, yes; but the things we now think are 
radical in five years we may not think are radical through a 
licensing system, concerning which there may be very valid 
objection; but it seems to be the only method in sight now; 
through a divorcement of the stockyards from the ownership 
of the packers, a divoreement of private cars from their con- 
trol, and the power to keep them out of unrelated businesses. 
I grant that presents a radical field, far-reaching in its conse- 
quences, one which ought to have the most serious considera- 
tion of the committee and Congress, and it will have. Public 
opinion ought not to be swayed by manufactured propaganda on 
either side. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I apprehend that 
very likely some Senators will desire to respond to the address 
of the Senator from Iowa or, perhaps, to discuss further the 
subject he has presented to the Senate, but I am going to appeal 
to Senators whe may feel so disposed to defer until some other 
time anything they may cure to present upon that subject, which 
is not before the Senate in the bill under consideration. The bill 
under eonsideration is the appropriation bill. It 
carries the usual appropriations for the Forestry Service. My 
State is burning up; there are furious fires raging in practically 
all of the national forests in the State; the Forestry Service 
has a force of 2,500 men in the field to-day, without a dollar to 
pay them, the appropriation, of course, having expired on the 
30th day of last June. They are really conducting the work at 
this time practically in defiance of law, for, as I have said, 
they have not a dollar to pay the men who are employed. I 

therefore, that we may look to Senators to defer further 
discussion of this particular subject. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I had expected to follow 
up what has been said by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. KENYON} 
with a short discussion as te the extent of the business controlled 
by the packers in this country as well as in Argentina and Great 
Britain, but, out of deference to the request made by the Senator 
from Montana, and he is well justified in making the request, I 
shall defer what I desire to say on the subject until a more 
opportune time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thank the Senator very much 
indeed. 


the department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The Secretary. On page 102, after line 3, it is proposed to 


insert: 

any homestead settler or entryman wi during the calendar 
year 1919, finds it, necessary to Ionve. his homestead. tw seek empl 
. and ether necessaries of life for 
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Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I wish to join the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wars] in requesting Senators to allow. 
this bill to pass. The Agricultural Department is without 
funds, although not only in the State of Montana but in other 
sections in the western portion of the country fires are raging 
and timber is burning up. This bill is exactly in the form as 
passed by the House, with the exception of the amendment just 
read at the desk. The daylight-saving provision has been 
eliminated. The amendment reported by the committee simply. 
provides that entrymen who have taken homesteads may be 
permitted to leaye their homesteads during the year 1919 to 
enable them to go to work and in that way make a living. 
I do not think any Senator or any. Member of the House of 
Representatives can possibly have any objection to that amend-. 
ment. It does not carry a single cent of appropriation. The 
labor is needed. In my State, in the State of Minnesota, and 
in all of the grain States we will be glad to get this labor, 
and certainly the entrymen ought to be permitted to leave their 
homesteads and go out and make a living for themselves and 
their families. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, do I understand that this 
bill is the same, with the exception of the elimination of the 
daylight-saving provision and the amendment of which the 
Senator now speaks, as the bill passed by the Senate at this 
session and vetoed by the President? y 

Mr. GRONNA. Exactly; and it is in the same form as it 
was passed by the House, with the exception of the amendment 
referred to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a bill embodying the amend- 
ment reported by the committee is before the Public Lands (Com- 
mittee of the Senate in exactly the words of the provision found 
in this bill. It is true that a point of order could be made 
against the amendment, but I sincerely hope that no Senator 
will make such a point. All that has been said in relation to 
the necessity of the amendment is proper and right, and I will 
add that so far as the Public Lands Committee of the Senate 
is concerned they have already authorized a favorable report 
upon the measure which has been referred to them, and if in 
conference the Senate committee amendment is not agreed to by 
the House, a report from the Public Lands Committee on the 
measure referred to will be made at once, with a request for 
unanimous consent for the consideration of the bill, so that we 
may secure the legislation in that way. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I am very glad that this 
amendment has the hearty approval of the chairman of the 
committee, and I am glad to hear him give the reasons for it. 
FCC e 
amen t is designed to meet the most terrible calamity that 
has ever visited the Northwestern States, and I hope it will 
be adopted without objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 101, beginning with line 
20, I move to strike out down to and including the word: 
“sale,” on page 102. The provision which I move to strike out 
reads as follows: 


That the word “ package,” where it occurs the second and last time 
in the act entitled “An act to amend section 8 of an act entitled ‘An 
—.— for oe Aeg manufacture, sale, or rtation of adulter- 
a or 


misbran or isonous deleterious fi drugs, 

io N for regula traffic therein, and for other 
approved 3, 191. include and shall be cons 
wrapped meats inclosed in pa 
manufacturers thereof for 

I wish to take a few moments to state the reasons why I 
move the amendment. I take it for granted that no Senator 
wishes by the adoption of this provision to impose upon the 
consumer an expense beyond question of between $5,000,000 
and $6,000,000 and perhaps of from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 
or even more than that. I wish to say now that, in my mind, 
without a question, if the provision becomes a law, the con- 
suming public, paying the extremely high prices they are 
already paying for bacon and for ham, will be assessed many, 
many million dollars more. The adoption of this provision for 
branding the weight on every ham and package of bacon will 
result in an added cost of nearly 4 cents per ham or package of 
bacon. ‘There are on the average about 150,000,000 hams packed 
each year. An average added expense of 4 cents each would in- 
volve an amount of between five and six million dollars, which 
will necessarily be incurred without the consumer receiving one 
penny of benefit. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to explain 
in detail the reason for my position. There are no two hams 
that weigh exactly the same. It is held by every court, as well 
as by the Agricultural Department, that the wrapping of hams 


” 
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and bacon in paper, or whatever the container may be, is for 
the purpose of keeping them clean and for the preservation of 
the weight of the package, and therefore that practice is not 
held within the purview of the pure-food law. 

If Congress wishes to take this action and impose this added 
burden upon the consuming public, well and good. I wish it 
distinctly understood that I am not here speaking for the 
packers; I am speaking for the consumers of meat who already 
have to pay such enormous prices for hams and bacon. 

It is not only the cost of 4 cents a ham that will be added, 
but if there is marked upon a ham its weight at the time 
it is cured and covered, say 12 pounds, all the courts and the 
Agricultural Department recognize the fact that this implies 
that the weight shall remain the same, although the ham may 
shrink from 4 ounces to 16 ounces. If that ham is marked 
upon the cover as weighing 12 pounds, and the retailer buys it 
from the packer or the wholesaler, he buys it at the actual 
weight; but when he comes to sell it, if it is branded as a 
12-pound ham, he is going to sell it, more than likely, as a 
12-pound ham, whether it weighs 11 pounds 4 ounces, 11 pounds 
8 ounces, or only 11 pounds, and the consumer will have to pay 
for the 12 pounds. As it is now, if the packer puts up hams, 
and they remain in his possession two weeks, or one month, 
or two months, whatever shrinkage may occur the packer 
loses, because he sells them to the wholesaler at actual 
weight. If the wholesaler holds the ham a month, and it 
shrinks 4 ounces or 8 ounces, the retailer pays for the ham at 
its weight at the time he buys it from the wholesaler; and to- 
day when the retailer sells it he sells it at whatever the weight 
is when the ham is sold, and the retailer has to absorb what- 
ever the shrinkage is. 

So far as the wreppers are concerned, the cost of wrapping 
the ham and the preparation of it for market are taken into 
account to-day, as everybody knows. If the Congress wishes 
to impose the additional labor of marking the weight upon the 
ham at the time it is put up, well and good; but I wish the 
Senate to know that it will mean additional millions of dollars 
to the consumers of these articles. 

The Senator from North Dakota tells me that he desires 
the passage of this bill to-night. I do not wish to say anything 
more about the subject at this time. I have given a plain state- 
ment of facts; and I predict now, Mr. President, if this provision 
becomes a law, the consuming public will pay millions of dollars 
which otherwise they would not pay. On that statement, I 
simply ask for a vote upon the amendment before the bill 
passes, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I very much wish to accom- 
modate the Senator from North Dakota in regard to having a 
vote taken upon the bill to-night, and that can be done, as far 
as I am concerned. 

The Senator from Utah has called attention to the fact that 
this provision will not decrease the cost of living, but on the 
contrary it will increase it by somewhere from five to seven 
million dollars. That is literally true. With 150,000,000 pieces 
of side bacon and hams, which constitute the total output of 
the packing industry, large and small, in the country, this will 
require the separate weighing and handling of that 150,000,000 
packages. The last business year there were that many pieces 
handled by the entire packing industry in the United States, 
Not only will this additional cost be put upon the consumer 
but it will furnish to the retail people a very convenient process 
for exacting from the purchaser, the ultimate consumer, an 
additional charge. 

Let me give an illustration. 

There are certain proprietary medicines or compounds that 
are in common use—antiseptics, deodorizers, milk of magnesia, 
and so forth. Magnesia in the common form in which it was 
used in the household years ago used to be in the form of a 
brick, or a solid mass, or something similar to cream cheese. 
Of late years it has been reduced to a milk of magnesia, and 
sold, one very well-known brand which is the common specific 
for superacidity, at 50 cents a bottle. When there was a reve- 
nue charge imposed in the internal-revenue act, in order to raise 
more money, of 2 cents on the 50-cent bottle, we would naturally 
suppose that it would be sold at 52 cents; but the very thrifty 
druggists in most parts of the country, or in many parts of 
the country, immediately not only added the 2 cents but they 
ndded an additional nickel for pasting on the revenue stamp. 
It took that much additional help. So the bottle, immediately 
following that, cost 57 cents instead of 50 cents. 

In this particular instance, the average small ham weighs 
something like 12 pounds. It is now wrapped in paper or cloth, 
unweighed, and goes from the packer into the hands of the 
meat-market man or the grocer. The grocer sells it to the con- 
sumer in an entire ham by actual weight. It is put upon the 
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scales and weighed, and I pay him by the pound so much for 
smoked ham, so much for salted side meat or bacon. In every 
instance I pay by the pound by actual weight in the grocery 
shop. I do not pay for a pound more than I receive in the 
actual consumable commodity. Now, the whole 150,000,000 
pieces not only will go through the process mentioned by the 
Senator from Utah but it will go to the retail dealer, the 
grocer, or the meat-market man with the weight stamped upon 
it. It will be a 12-pound piece of smoked ham, to illustrate. 
Smoked ham, from the time it leaves the hands of the packer, 
through the various stages of commercial activity until it 
reaches the kitchen, is subject to diminution in weight exceed- 
ing any known commodity of ordinary use in the kitchen, with 
the exception of sugar. Sugar has a very large moisture con- 
tent, and it is subject to a most remarkable shrinkage, and 
that must be covered in the retail trade. Ham and bacon 
shrink very appreciably. Ham will shrink more than salted 
bacon. That is shrunk in the salting process, so that it is not 
so noticeable. But a 12-pound ham, to illustrate, is weighed, 
and stamped by the packer “12 pounds.” It passes through the 
various hands, until when I buy it at retail it is marked “12 
pounds.” Now, whatever the retail grocer may pay for it, 
whether on a 12-pound basis or on the basis of its shrinkage, 
paying for it by actual pounds, I do not know what he will do, 
but I know the excuse that is made. It will be marked “12 
pounds in weight,” and the grocer will sell it to me for 12 
pounds. It will be like other package commodities. Every 
package commodity is sold at the marked contents, branded on 
the outside of the package. Whether there is that much in it 
or not, nobody knows. A package of rice never contains the 
amount that is branded on the outside of the package. Not a 
single cereal package of any kind contains the amount that is 
supposed to be in it, or the amount that is branded on the out- 
side, the quantity that is so branded, either in weight or meas- 
ure, whatever it may be. 

This gives to the retail dealer an excuse and a very plausible 
pretext for selling to me a 12-pound ham after the shrinkage is 
taken out. The shrinkage is gone. It is not a weight. I pay 
for it, and never get it. I pay on a 12-pound basis and get 11 
pounds, or 10 pounds and a half. At least, I get short my 16 
ounces to the pound, because it is estimated by actual observa- 
tion that an average 12-pound ham will shrink from 10 to 14 
ounces in passing from the packing house until it reaches the 
grocer, and by the time it reaches my kitchen it will have 
shrunk at least that much. 

Now, I very much question whether the dealer sells his ham, 
branded on the outside “12 pounds” under Government inspec- 
tion and by such an amendment as this, for what it actually 
contains. I will pay for it on the 12-pound basis, but I will 
doubt very much whether I will get the 12 pounds. I will get 
the 12 pounds less the shrinkage, but I will pay for it on the 
3 basis. That happens every time these changes are 
made. 

I could go further, but I do not wish to take the time of the 
Senate, because I think this bill ought to be passed to-night, for 
the reasons stated by the chairman of the committee. In every 
one of these cases—and I have followed them up for the last 
five years in groceries, in drug stores, in notion stores, in dry 
goods, in clothing, in everything that is sold by the piece or 
brand or trade-mark, whatever it may be—if it is sold by meas- 
ure or weight, in every instance these changes are made the 
pretext for piling on the consumer additional retail charges. I 
have watched the steps by which, gradually, these small items 
have been added; and it is the most surprising thing in the 
retail trade to take some article of package food—prepared 
food, manufactured—and watch the gradual process of adding 
charges; or to take some well-established proprietary com- 
pound like I mentioned and watch its gradual increase from 
the old price before the war, adding on with each revenue 
charge an additional charge by the retail dealer, so that not 
only is the internal-revenue charge covered but an additional 
charge made the excuse for taking from the consumer an added 
5 cents on the package or bottle. This is another excuse; and 
I have no doubt whatever that it will inure finally to the 
burden of the ultimate consumer who comes to buy the meat. 

I will not engage in discussing the matters discussed by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon]. At the proper time, Mr. 
President, I wish to go into those matters. Some of the large 
packers are constituents of mine, and I believe they have a 
right to be heard here. I think I ought to present some such 
matters as would at least fairly give some of the views that 
would make a hearing on both sides of this subject. I shall not 
do so now, because in proper time we will be before the Senate 
on the bill introduced by the junior Senator from Iowa, but 
at that time I shall go into the matter. 
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I think there is very much that the Senator from Iowa lias 
said that is based upon misinformation; there is much of it 
that is based upon prejudice; and there is still more of it that 
is based upon ignorance. If the amount of merchandise handled 
by the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association alone were con- 
sidered—four billion dollars’ worth of it every year, four billion 
dollars’ worth of merchandise handled by this occupation alone, 
and there are 4,000 of them—if they charged the same rate of 
profit that the packers get out of their business, both large 
and small, whether it is Mr. Kingan, that firm over in Des 
Moines, Iowa, a small packer, but nevertheless a good one—if 
the National Wholesale Grocers, and they comprise practically 
all of them, would take for their profit what the packers, 
large and small, take for their profit, and the reduction were 
carried along to the retail grocer, and by him carried along 
again to the consumer on the sales he makes, there would be 
such a drop in the actual cost of living as to be matter of sur- 
prise to every consumer in the country. 

When that bill is reached, Mr. President, I shall wish to take 
it up at some length; but I yield now for the passage of the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I am a good deal sur- 
prised at the statement that has been made to the effect that 
it will cost 4 cents to brand or stamp each piece of meat. Of 
course, I have no expert knowledge on that subject, but it 
strikes me that there will be a pretty large per cent of profit in 
it. I know that some of the ways of dealers are dark and 
devious, and I know that from my own State came a number 
of inspectors, when this legislation was pending, and insisted 
upon this amendment in the form that it now is, and at least 
one of them detailed to me the large amount of loss to the con- 

Sumer by having the consumer pay for all of this moist and 
bloody paper, and so forth, that is used in wrapping up this 
meat. 

It may be that if we pass this bill in its present form, some 
other means of skinning the public will be devised; but the 
argument which has just been made, when reduced to its final 
analysis, means this, that if certain prominent firms of the 
country that put up this meat can not be permitted to skin 
the public in one way, another way will be devised whereby 
they will do it. That is the logic of the situation. We can 
camouflage it as we please, but that is the fact. 

I am willing to vote to retain this provision in the bill as it 
now is; and if that does not meet the situation, then I am 
ready to adopt some further legislation, such as experience 
may seem to approve. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, just a word. As I intro- 
duced this amendment in the committee, I want to say just a 
word against its assassination at this time by the Senator 
from Utah and the Senator from Illinois. 

It developed at the hearings that a very large fee was paid 
by the packers to have the former solicitor of the Department 
of Agriculture come down and get this ruling out of the Agri- 
cultural Department. Now, the proposition is rather a simple 
one, I believe. It may work out badly, as these two Senators 
have suggested. Probably the price will be put up instead of 
being put down. That is probably so, no matter what we do; 
but, now, what is this proposition? 

There are about 45,000,000 wrapped hams and pieces of bacon 
that receive Government inspection yearly. The average weight 
of the wrappings of each of these packages is 6 ounces, or 
three-eighths of a pound. With the paper costing 8 cents a 
pound, the wrapping of each of these packages costs the packer 
8 cents. When they sell it, and sell this paper at bacon prices 
and ham prices, as they have been doing and can do under this 
ruling, the average selling price for the paper at the price per 
pound of the meat in it is 16 cents, or a gain of practically 13 
cents a package. 

Now, take the figures: 

The cost to the packers of the paper for 45,000,000 packages 
at 3 cents is $1,350,000. 

The packers’ selling price of the same paper at 16 cents is 
$7,200,000. 

Or a gross gain to the packers of $5,850,000. 

From that deduct wrapping expense, freight, and overhead, 
about $450,000, leaving a net gain of $5,400,000. That is about 
400 per cent on the paper, and that is passed on to the con- 
sumer. Á 

Now, this may be passed on to the consumer. I suppose it 
will be; but we have not tried the plan that is now proposed 
under this amendment, and we might try it. 

Then, on the pork-loin paper, in which the pork loins are 
wrapped, there will be another profit of something like a 
million dollars. ` 


All those who believe in paying bacon prices and ham prices 
for the paper and string around their bundles ought to vote for 
the motion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say, in an- 
swer to the Senator, that I hardly think it is fair to say that 
the former solicitor of the Department of Agriculture came 
down here and got that ruling. I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that the Supreme Courts of Washington, 
Minnesota, and Nebraska have held the same way. There have 
been numerous decisons in the lower courts, and the attorney 
generals of California, Montana, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West 
Virginia gave opinions to the same effect; and when the de- 
cision of the department was appealed to the Attorney General, 
Mr. Gregory, he upheld the decision of the department. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him? : 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. Perhaps it ought not to be stated in that 
way. He was employed as counsel, and his services were so 
eminently satisfactory to the packers that in the correspond- 
ence, which was before the committee. it appeared that they in- 
creased the fee that they had proposed to give him because of 
his very successful work. 

Mr. SMOOT. Well, he only took the position that most of 
the courts of the United States—all of them where the ques- 
tion has been brought before them—have taken, 

Now, Mr. President, I want to say in relation to the selling 
of strings and paper on hams that the Senator knows very well 
that whatever wrappings are put upon any article, I do not care 
whether it is rice or whether it is a patent medicine or whether 
it is woolen goods or what not, whenever the article itself is put 
either in a can or a paper box or wrapped in paper and tied 
with strings, they are all taken into account in the cost of the 
production of the articles themselves. So it is with ham; so it 
is with bacon. It is a straight business proposition; and all 
the appealing in the world to the prejudices against the pack- 
ers will never change the business principles. 

I want to say further, Mr. President, I know that if this pro- 
vision becomes a law the consuming public in this country will 
pay more than it has paid in the past. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to the Senator from Utah that 
the representative of one of the packers appeared before the 
committee, and was allowed to make his statement with refer- 
ence to this provision in the bill, and the committee considered 
the matter very thoroughly. I think I might state that the 
committee were practically unanimous in reporting out the bill 
with this provision in it. Now, at this time, after the bill has 
passed both Houses three times—it is the third time, now, that 
the House has passed practically the same bill—why should 
we at this time strike out any of these provisions which have 
been agreed to when we have been in conference for weeks? 
I ask the Senator from Utah that quéstion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will answer that by saying 
that it makes no difference when legislation is disagreed to, 
either in the House or in the Senate, if it is bad; and I say 
that this legislation is bad. 

Mr. GRONNA. Does the Senator believe that the committee 
of conference will agree to striking this out? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say; but that is not for us to decide. 
That is for the conferees to decide. I want to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it is our duty to do what we think is right; and it 
is the Senate’s duty, if they think this is going to throw a 
burden upon the consumers of the United States, to strike it 
out, and then if the conferees do not agree, that is another 
question. 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not want to engage in any controversy 
with the Senator from Utah as to the probability of the packers 
increasing their price to the consumer. Mr. McCabe did state 
that it would cost $4,500,000 a year to do this work; but if 
you figure out what it costs the consumer for wrapping paper, 
and not only wrapping paper and string but many other things 
which are wrapped up with meats, you will find that on a 
small piece of meat, 5 or 6 pounds, the wrapper weiglis at 
least a half pound. At the rate of 40 cents, and in some cases 
60 cents, a pound, that means at least half a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that I do not 
want to repeat my argument upon this question. I know that 
there are about 6 ounces of paper and string around a 12- 
pound ham. Everybody knows it; but it is taken into account 
in the cost of the article, and the cost of the article regulates 
the price at which it is sold. It is just the same as if I had a 
bolt of cloth, and I put a paper wrapper around it, and fastened 
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the wrapper with twine, and I had the yardage marked upon 
it. Every particle of labor and all the material used is figured 
in the cost per yard of the bolt of cloth which is so wrapped. 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe I am safe in making the statement 
that the public is willing to pay for this work. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah one question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I shall be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says—and I think he says very 
correctly—that in all goods that are sold in packages or in 
containers the cost of the package or the cost of the container 
is added to the cost of the article. That, however, does not 
answer the statement made by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from lowa says that in the case 
of hams and bacon the price at which the paper in which they 
were wrapped was sold was 300 per cent more than the cost of 
the paper. 

Mr. KENYON. Four hundred per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, is that true? If that statement is 
true, the Senator has not answered the argument at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not think it was necessary, because the 
Senator knows that, for instance, the lacquered boxes in which 
tea is put up cost a great many times more than all the tea 
that is in them, and if he will permit 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not mean to say that in 
adding that to the cost of the tea they do not add more than 
the cost of the container. The point of the Senator from Iowa 
is that in this case they add three or four hundred per cent more 
than the cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator loses sight of the fact that the cost 
of whatever paper or string used in wrapping the ham becomes 
a part of the cost of the ham itself; and whatever the cost is, 
that is the basis of the price it is sold for. It makes no differ- 
ence, then, as to what it weighs. Even if the paper were a 
greater part of the weight of the ham, it would be taken into 
consideration as to the cost of the meat itself. The Senator 
knows it, and everybody else knows it; and it is the same with 
everything that is put up wrapped in paper. Whether you 
wear it or whether you eat it makes no difference. It is a part 
of the cost of the article that is wrapped, and so it is with the 
ham 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if the position of the Sen- 
ator from Utah is correct, then it must follow that the packers 
would be tempted to put 10 pounds of paper around an Spound 
ham. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. POMERENE. And that kind of a temptation ought not 
te be placed before them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is perfectly ridiculous. 
That shows just exactly the mind of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course it is ridiculous, but it is the only 
legitimate conclusion that one can reach from the Senator's 


logic. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will just bear with me a moment, 
I will conclude. I want to say, Mr. President, that there is 
no need of discussing a question of this kind with a Senator 
who would make such a statement. It is building up a straw 
man and then throwing dough at him. There is nothing to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it was my good fortune 
this morning to read an article appearing in the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times of July 14, entitled “An unanswerable argu- 
ment,” referring to the President's statement that a league 
of nations for the purpose of continuing to enforce the terms 
of the treaty of peace is absolutely necessary and inseparable 
from the treaty itself. I do not want to take up the time of 
the Senate by reading it. I ask that it may be inserted in the 
RECORD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object. I am 
not going to object to these requests until the Senate itself 
wants to do it. I think the proper thing to do, every day that 
the Senator from Mississippi comes into this Chamber and 
puts in the Record a long string of editorials and opinions from 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, is that somebody ought to put in some- 
thing on the other side to assist 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I have not yielded the floor yet. 


Mr. SMOOT. I presume the Senator wants to ask for more 
insertion, and I am not going to object if he desires to put 
others in; but I want to say this to the Senate, the other day 
it cost the Government over $1,000 for editorials and stuff that 
were put into the Reconp by one Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was not this Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I do not believe it is worth it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I did not yield to the Sena- 
tor. I submit that request. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator already had submitted it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

AN UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT. 

When President Wilson informed the Senate that it would be im- 
possible to establish permanent peace without making provision for a 
continuing cooperative alliance to enforee the terms of the treaty he 
advanced an argument in support of a league of nations that is unan- 
swerable. There are so many continuing contracts, obligations, bar- 
— and nw nore that a continuing association 2 1 duty — 

eo are carried out is indispensable. therwise, who 
sho 83 whether the obligations had been mee the bargains 
kept, the contracts fulfilled in the years to come? 

f there were no other argument for a league of nations, this one 
presentation of imperative needs would be conclusive. 

German the peace treaty under protest. She would break 

dared. To Germany one supreme law is 
people will obey no other. If she were left to face France 
eens, she —.— probably go to war to-morrow to retain the Saar Basin. 
She would take chances a any single one of her late antagonists 
before she would make territorial renunciations to re- 
constitute ancient Poland. 

Treaties mean me behind è when cog with such peoples unless there 
is a eee force 


The 


f yea p 

um to enforce her atk — rigbts against rmany if there 
were not the same association of powers back of her that made Ger- 
many admit —.— rights? How could mandatory powers be intrusted 
to certain nations if were no association of nations to see that 
those powers were not abused? Who would decide whether German 
was keeping her treaty obligations? Many of the settlements attempted 
by the . are admitted by the commissioners to be e 

al. If they do not work well, the league of nations provides the 
soap me to make the necessary revisions. 

To dissolve the peace conference without providing an association of 
powers to enforce the decrees of the ents treaty would be to leave 
the world in a state of anarchy. thought of such a thing is 
on The President never spoke truer words than when he 
sa 

That there should 2 a — sha of nations to steady the counsels and 
maintain the peaceful und of the world, to make not treaties 
alone, but the accepted —.— les of international law as well, the 
aaan —_ ot sator presen San 8 of = world os been 
one o: ea accep om the as the basis of peace 
with the Central Powers: y 

Bnet the — of the world have 3 a ae in. —.— sper 

cooperation necessary to avoid ana indisputa’ 
it, . —— conference were to adjourn sine die without forming a 
continu! association of powers to act in concert on international 
questions kit would have to reassemble within six months. And Sena- 
tors who are so mentally blind as not to 8 this self-evident 
truth are sorry representatives of a great peo 

One has dur to peruse the covenant of the e of nations to dis- 
cover that the association so formed is inevitable. The most cogent 
5 to be Da anae se t at the age is that the bonds which unite 

no 
— Hoar in joining 


coun to take part in an y European war if our people were not so 
minded; for the Constitution of our country. places the declaration of 
war in the bands 


of one Congress can not bind its suc- 
cessor to any course of action. President Wilson reminded the Senate 
that this condition was discussed at len; in the peace conference. 
President Wilson is said to have told Senators in the anteroom of 
the Senate Chamber that the American commissioners were disap- 
— in the Shantung ision, eo that they 8 have pre- 
name at once the amount money reparation Germany 
= be on see te — But it must sA remembered that the peace 
d been in session for six months and that the nerves of 
the p — y the world were getting on edge. A treaty was necessary. 
ets satisfactory settlements could not be agreed upon in the 
the contusion and the passions of Europe, the single alterna- 
3 es to form a tribunal that could reconsider and some of 
the decrees after order had been restored among the nations. To in- 


sist upon ev ing at this time was to get nothing. Practical solu- 
tions were o tory. 

To attempt to dissociate the 8 of nations re — ce treaty 
would be to null the treaty in its enactment. league were 


not Erne from choice it would have to be — ini necessity. 
Ihe men who centinuve in the opposition are simply impossible as na- 
tional represeutatives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a short 
article by Henry W. Williams, the great historian and publicist, 
in answer to Mr. Root’s suggestions, showing that they are 
perfectly mischievous. I ask that it be inserted in the RECORD. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Chair hears none. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Extract from The Evening Sun Tuesday, July 1, 1919.] 
MR. ROOT’S SUGGESTIONS ARB MISCHIEVOUS. 
(By Henry W. Williams.) 


As the Senate appears to have fallen back on the suggestions of 
Mr. Root, it would seem to be well to consider the situation which 
will result if such suggestions be followed. Mr. Root in his letter 
to Senator Ledge recommends that the Senate should act upon the 
treaty of peace as follows: 

“The Senate of the United States advises and consents to the ratifi- 
cation of the said treaty with the following reservations and under- 
standings to be made a part of the instrument of ratification.” 

And then suggests three reservations or amendments: 

1, That the tenth article of the covenant for the league of nations 
should be excluded from the treaty. 

2. That article 1 of the covenant for the league of nations should 
be amended so as to modify the terms of withdrawal from the league. 

8. In effect, that a new clause should be added to the covenant 
for the league of nations setting forth: 

“That nothing therein contained shall be construed to imply relin- 
quishment by the United States of America of its traditional attitude 
toward purely American questions, or to require the submission of 
its policy regarding questions which it deems to be purely American 
questions to the decision or recommendations of other powers (what- 
ever this may mean).” 

The powers of the Senate of the United States with reference to 
treaties are well set forth by Mr. Justice Brown in his concurring 
opinion in The Diamond Rings,“ 183 U. S., 182. Referring to the 
resolution of the Senate purporting to construe the treaty between 
Spain and the United States, made upon the conclusion of the Spanish- 
American War, Mr. Justice Brown says: 

“To be efficacious such resolution must be considered either (1) as 
an amendment to the treaty, or (2) as a legislative act qualifying or 
modifying the treaty. It is neither. 

“Tt can not regarded as part of the treaty, since it received 
neither the approval of the President nor the consent of the other 
9 power. 

“A treaty in its legal sense is defined by Bouvier as a ‘compact be- 
tween two or more independent nations with a view to the public 
welfare’ (2 Law Dict., 1136), and by Webster as ‘an agreement, 
league or contract between two or more nations or sovereigns, formal]. 
signed by commissioners properly authorized, and solemnly ratifi 
by the several sovereigns or the supreme power of each State. 

In its essence it is a contract. It differs from an ordinary con- 
tract only in being an agreement between independent States instead 
of private parties. Foster v. Neilson, 2 Pet. 253, 314, 7 L. ed., 415, 
435; Head Money Cases, 112 U. S., 580, sub nom. Edye v. Robertson, 
28 L. ed., 798, 5 Sup. Ct. Rep., 247. Pr the Constitution (Art. 2 
par. 2), the President ‘shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur, 

“ Obviously the treaty must contain the whole contract between the 
parties, and the power of the Senate is limited to a ratification of 
such terms as have already been paroon upon between the President, 
acting for the United States, and the commissioners of the other con- 
tracting power. 

“The Senate has no right to ratify the treaty and introduce new 
terms into it which shall be obligatory upon the other power, although 
it may refuse its ratification, or make such ratification conditional 
upon the adoption of amendments to the treaty. If, for instance, the 
treaty with Spain had contained a provision instating the inhabitants 
of the Philippines as citizens of the United States, the Senate might 
have refus to ratify it until this provision was stricken out. ut 
it could not, in my opinion, ratify the treaty and then adopt a resolu- 
tion declaring it not to be its intention to a t the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands to the privileges of citizenship of the United States. 
Such resolution would be inoperative as an amendment to the treaty, 
since it had not received the assent of the President or the Spanish 
commissioners,” - 

Mr, Justice Brown gores further to point out that such resolu- 
tion can not be considered a legislative act modifying the treaty, be- 
cause it never was passed by the House of Representatives or received 


the signature of the President. 

It has also been determined by Chief Justice Taney in the case of 
Doe v. Braden (16 How., 636) t treaties can be amended by stipu- 
lations included in the ratification thereof by the parties thereto; but in 
that case, as Chief Justice Teuer ints out, such stipulation was 
formally written in by Spain and the treaty again ratified with the 
stipulation in it by the Senate of the United States and the President. 

f, therefore, e suggestions of Mr. Root should be adopted and 
the reservations and understandings suggested by him should be made 
n part of the instrument of ratification, they would become a part of 
the treaty, provided the treaty as thereby amended was ratified by the 
other parties thereto. Failing such ratification, however, by the other 
parties thereto the ratification by the Senate would never take effect, 
the result being the same as if the Senate had rejected the treaty. 

Mr. Root, apparently realizing that the law might be as above stated, 
suggests that the consent of the four gront powers, to wit, Great 
Britain, France, Japan, and Italy, shouid be obtained. For various 
reasons, however, they might re to concur—France, possibly, on 
the ground that the first amendment weakened its protection against 
Germany; Japan, to obtain further concessions on its own behalf; 
Italy, to reopen the Fiume question. And it ht well be that even if 
the four great powers did concur, objection might be raised by some of 
the South American Republics to the third reservation or amendment, 

But, more important than all, under the law laid down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States the treaty could not take effect as 
to the United States until the proposed amendments had been concurred 
in by any, and what reason is there to believe that Ge would 
concur? Its interests would apparent lie to the contrary. y non- 
concurring it would either compel the United States to withdraw from 
the league of nations altogether and to establish a separate negotiated 
and not dictated peace, or it would force upon the United States the 
humiliation of withdrawing its proposals. 

By the time these amendments were proposed the treaty would 
probably have been ratified by 5 and three of the great powers, 
and by its terms would have taken effect, and Germany could not be 
compelled to concur. 


Is there any objection? The 


The adoption of Mr. Root's suggestions, therefore, would apparent! 

put 9 uated 88 in 1 — humiliatin position, ith the 
res would either have to rec 

amendments or reject the treaty. á ne 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hold in my hand certain 
resolutions of certain citizens of the State of Maryland in favor 
of the adoption of the league of nations, and ask that it be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none. x 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Resolutions passed at conference of Maryland Branch League to En- 
force Peace, Belvedere Hotel, Baltimore, Md., July 16.1919. 
Whereas the treaty of peace with Germany is before the Senate of the 
United States, and the welfare of the United States and the world 

requires that this treaty be ratified; and 
Whereas said treaty has been ratified by Germany and when ratified 
by three of the great powers will take effect, and thereupon can not 
be amended without the consent of all of the parties thereto; and 
Whereas, when said treaty has taken effect no party thereto has any 
legal right either to demand or enforce the consent of the other 
rties thereto to any amendment; and 
ereas it is believed that reservations incorporated in the instru- 
ment of ratification would constitute amendments, which would 
amount to a rejection of the treaty unless consented to by the other 
high contracting parties: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Maryland Branch of the League to Enforce Peace 
88 requests the Senate of the United States to ratify this 
treaty without amendments and without reservations which are to be 
incorporated in the instrument of ratification. 
Judge Henry D. HARLAN, Chairman, 
Judge WX. H. ADKINS, Easton, Md., 
Dr. THOMAS FELL, Annapolis, Md., 
Mr. Reno S. Harp, Frederick, Md., 
Judge Oscar Leser, Baltimore, Md., 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hold in my hand certain 
resolutions passed at a meeting held in commemoration of Mis- 
sissippi’s dead soldiers by certain citizens of Mississippi, ask- 
ing the Senate to ratify the treaty of peace, together with the 
league of nations. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


COMMEMORATIVE OF JAMES D. M’DONALD—A PATRIOTIC STATEMENT BY 
ARMY BOYS. 

A memorial service in honor of one of our Army boys took place in 
the largest church in Philadelphia, Miss. The people filled the audi- 
torium, which was beautifully decorated by the women of the Red Cross 
with flowers, ferns, and United States flags. The singing was inspiring. 
The Be cn pe address by Hon. J. M. Wadsworth and the excellent ser- 
mon Rev. C. P. Thrailkill were very appropriate, forceful, and 
patriotic. At the close of the commemorative service three military 
men, two of whom had rendered service in France, came to the rostrum 
and submitted to the large audience the following statement, which was 
adopted unanimously, except one man: 

“We, citizens of Philadelphia, Miss., and all others attending this 
memorial service held July 13, 1919, in loving memory of James D. 
son of Rey. and Mrs. J. F. McDonald, who was a volunteer member of 
the Expeditionary Forces in France, are glad to know that when the 
summons came, calling him to a higher life and service in the citizensh{ 
of heaven, he was at his post faithfully serving his country as posta 
clerk at Brest, France, and that he joyfully obeyed the summons. By 
his death he has won the highest and most significant decoration. That 
decoration is not a medal. Medals only adorn the uniform. The dis- 
tinguished decoration which he has won is the wooden cross which stands 
above his grave in Lambezellec Cemetery, 3 miles from Brest. 

“Since Christ spoiled the powers of evil, triumphing over them in 
His cross, the cross is no longer a symbol of sorrow and shame,. but of 
victory and triumph. Sixteen hundred white crosses adorn the graves 
of our American boys in Lambezellec Cemetery. Each is a silent re- 
minder that the World War was a stupendous contest between Bethlehem 
and Berlin, between st and the powers of evil, and the cause of 
righteousness has gained the victory. 

5 has hurled from its throne. The Old World order, 
which made it possible for a few men to plunge the nations of earth into 
war, has been overthrown. A new international world order to safc- 
goara the world against anarchy and the recurrence of war is to be 

milt up. The purpose of the league of nations covenant is to establish 
such an order, an order which shall make it impossible for a few men 
to thrust war upon the world, slaughter millions of men, outrage woman- 
hood, crucify childhood, and martyr old age. Such an order is what we 
desire to get out of the war for the good of universal humanity and for 
the sake of all our Army boys, those who gave up their lives to vindicate 


The Chair 


the cause of an outraged humanity and a menaced li y, and those 
yao hel to vindicate the same cause and still survive. or such an 
nterna 


onal order we stand and will ever stand. 
ed “ Homer TURNER, Ent es Miss. 
“Keeton ARNETT, Philadelphia, Miss. 
“Roy Sprvgey, Philadelphia, Miss. 
„Committee.“ 
Mr. Turner was a sergeant, Medical Department. = 
Mr. Arnett was a first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Mr. Spivey was a corporal in the 5 
Rev. J. F. McDonatp, 
Minister in the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, 
Philadelphia, Miss. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not objecting to that; but 
I hope that this outrageous practice will stop at some time or 
other. I have some regard, at least, for the Treasury of the 
United States, I may be wrong in it, Mr. President; it may be 
a waste of time; but I want to say that at some time or other 
the American people will demand that we insist upon the ex- 
penditure of public money in the proper way. 


“(Signi 


control has been 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought the Senator had, ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, so that this will not be 
all one-sided, I have here an article by a professor of political 
science of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. W. W. Willoughby. 
It is upon the question of the Shantung robbery. I ask that 
this article be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENYON. Would it not be a good idea to stop this 
practice, and to compel the Senators to read all the articles 
they put in? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have thought many times of 
doing that. There were about a dozen Senators only yesterday 
discussing this question, and I said: “ What is the use of it, 
unless the Senate will stand by me in it?” They said they 
would do it, and if I thought there was a majority of the 
Senators who would do it, no more articles would go into the 
Recorp unless Senators stood upon the floor and read them 
into the Recorp. I think that is what will have to come before 
the practice is stopped, but I do not want to do it until in the 
Senate there is a sentiment sufficient to justify it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no objection, the 
article submitted by the Senator from Utah will be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE WESTERN POWERS—DEMOCRACY AND THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


(By Thomas F. Millard. New York: The Century Co.) 


This is a work with a single purpose—to point out the significance 
of the recent acts of Japan, especially with regard to China, and to 
indicate what should be the policies of the western powers in the light 
of these acts. It is not unlikely that most of its readers, without any 
special knowledge of conditions in the Far East, will close the volume 
with the impression that it is a piece of highly colored special pleadin, 
and that its recommendations are to be accordingly discounted. An 
yet the volume gives an accurate account of the part that Japan has 
played during the last few years in the Far East. The writer of this 
review has spent a good part of the last four years in the Orient and 
has made 1 5 possible effort to obtain a knowl and understand- 
ing of the political situation there presented and thus been able 
to oe up most of Mr. Millard’s statements, and has found them 
correct. 

It is not too strong a statement to say that Japan's record with 
regard to China has been uniformly, since 1906, an oppressive and 
immoral one, glossed over by repeated assertions of friendliness, but 
controlled by the determination to demoralize China and thus provide 
an opportunity, as well as an excuse, to increase . political in- 
fluence and control in that country. Japan can point to no single act 
on her part that has been affirmatively and disinterestedly helpful to 
China. On the contrary, in South Manchuria and Shantung, where her 
redominant, she has permitted extensive smuggling 
in fraud of the inese revenues and to the prejudice of fair com- 
pennon with the other powers trading with China; she has allowed the 
mportation and sale of morphia in large quantities, in many cases 
with the open aid of her consuls, from which large profits have accrued 
to herself and infinite injury to the Chinese people; she has exported 
from China, contrary to Chinese law, enormous quantities of copper 
* cash "; she is the one nation that has arbitrarily refused to allow the 
Chinese customs authorities to examine postal parcels sent into China 
from Japan through the post offices which she maintains in China; 
she alone, during the war, prevented China from taking steps 
to those taken by the other nations of the world to conserve her supply 
of silver; in the tariff-revision commission which was recently held at 
Shanghai to revalue goods for customs purposes it was her representa- 
tives who made it especially difficult to secure for China the effective 
5 per cent ad valorem duties which under treaties she is entitled to 
levy; in many well-established cases in Shantung, through her con- 
trol of the railways and railway zones, she checked the efforts of the 
Chinese authorities to suppress the brigandage that is prevalent in 
that Province; and through the importation of arms and munitions 
and the many joans which her bankers have made during the last three 
years she has knowingly made possible the continuance of the civil 
strife that has devastated so 1 of the Provinces and made impos- 
sible the institution of administrative and financial reforms in China. 
It is true that these loans have not been made directly by the Govern- 
ment of Japan, but in her own official reports she has described the 
manner in which she has given to her banks additional powers in order 
that they might negotiate and float these loans, and by the issue of 
belated restraining orders she has shown that there never was any lack 
of legal power to put an end to such deliberate financial debauchery of 
the Chinese politicians. 

Earlier in the war Japan vetoed the proposition that China should 
come into the war upon the side of the Allies and, after her consent to 
this step was finally purchased and China had become a belligerent, she 
entered into agreements with the military leaders in China, whom she 
was able to control, whereby it was made practically impossible for 
China to take any military steps without her consent. These military 
conventions, the exact terms of which Japan insisted should be kept 
secret even from her own allies, provided for joint consultation and 
action on the part of the two countries upon the northern border of 
China, but, in fact, when action was finally taken China's voice played 
absolutely no part. Indeed, through her control of the South Man- 
churian railways, Japan prevented, in a very e measure, the trans- 
portation of those troops to the Siberian border which China was 
anxious to send. Of eyents in Siberia the reviewer has no personal 
knowledge, but all his information is to the effect that many acts of 
the wi gear’ officials there tended to keep alive the contests among the 
several factions and thus ta render more difficult for the Allies the solu- 
tion of the political and military problem, The contest between China, 


Japan, and the Allies with regard to the status and operation of the 
Ch Railway run: through the north of Manchuria con- 
stitutes an interesting story in itself. Certain it is that, after coming 
to an understanding with the United States and the Allies as to the num- 
ber of troops she was to send to Siberia, Japan at once passed ten times 
that number into that country and North Manchuria. 

The whole record of Japan in Manchuria since 1906 has been one of 
continual yiolation of those sovereign rights of China which Japan has 
repeatedly undertaken to respect and a disregard of the substance, if 
not the letter, of the open-door doctrine. 

In the forefront of apan’s offenses in China are her actions in Shan- 
tung. This part of the story is now becoming more or less known in 
the western world, but, in view of the provisions of the treaty of prem 
that bear upon this point, it is 9 that the essential facts should 
be again stated. From the beginning to end the Shantung story reflects 
discredit upon all the parties concerned, with the exception of China, 
which has at all times been the helpless victim. In 1898 German 
forced from China the lease of the Bay of Kiaochow and the surround- 
ing territory, including the city of Tsingtau, together with valuable 
railway and mining rights In the Province, the only excuse for this act 
of aggression being the fact that two German Jesuit priests had been 
killed by bandits. Thus was inaugurated a series of demands on the 
part of the other sate for leases to spheres of interest in China which, 
by provoking a legitimate 8 feeling upon the part of the 
Chinese, did much to bring about the Boxer outbreak of 1900. 

At the outbreak of the Great War in 1914 Japan at once entered as 
a belligerent, moved to this action, most of her statesmen have as- 
8 rA by her obligations under the Anglo- Japanese alliance. This 
obligation has, however, been denied by Ambassador Ishii. An ulti- 
matum was sent to Germany to evacuate Kiachow and to surrender 
possession to the Japanese, with a view to the eventual return of the 
territory to China. Official statements were made to the world by 
the Japanese that they had in view no territorial or other advantages 
that would be in derogation of the rights of the Chinese or of the 
western powers. From the beginning, however, it was evident that 
more than military considerations were to control. Japanese troops 
were landed on the coast of neutral China a hundred miles from Tsingtau 
and military occupation of the railways was pushed westwa to 
Tsinanfau, the outa of the Province, more than 250 miles distant 
from the ostensible object of the military expedition. Not content 
with military occupation extending to the very heart of this great 
Province, which in size and population practically equals Great Brit- 
ain, the Japanese openly disregarded the territorial sovereignty of 
China and instituted civil governments at various points along the 
railway line, and even at Tsinanfan itself. 

In the spring of 1915 came, like a bolt out of the blue, the 21 
demands presented by Japan to China, one group of which related to 
Shantung. There Is not space here to review the scope of these 
demands, but certain of their general characteristics and of the cir- 
eter eal attending their presentation can not be too often em- 
phasized. 

1. In the first place the demands were 3 directly to Yuan 
Shih-Kal, the President of the Republic, and not through the . 
of Foreign Affairs, as ordinary diplomatic usage would have ulred. 
Yuan was told that he must not divulge the fact that demands had 
been presented to him, and he was given to understand that if he 
acceded to them he might be assured of Japanese aid in the promotion 
of his own ambitions, but that if he did not accede the Japanese 
Government would not hold itself responsible for acts that might be 
taken against him by disaffected parties who, as he knew, were to be 
found in both China and Japan. 8 

2. These demands, If they had been fully granted by China, would 
have made of China virtually a dependency of Japan, and have been in 
flagrant violation of the treaty rights of other powers in China. Es- 
poaa was this true of the now famous “fifth group,” into which the 

emands of a general and comprehensive character were gathered, 
strong in the end became forè pressure that Japan consented, not 
to abandon, but to postpone this fifth group of demands for future 
discussion—a status which they still retain. 

3. The 21 demands were, for the most pes not in settlement of 
previously pending controversies between China and Japan, and they 
were not advanced on the ground that Japan had suffered wrongs 
from China for which compensation was due; nor were there any 
treaty or other promises obligating China to surrender the important 
rights that were demanded. The only justification put forward at 
the time by Japan was that the arrangement proposed would pro- 
mote peace and good will between the two countries. In short, the 
demands were nothing more than a list of Japan's wants presented at 
a time when China was helpless and the other treaty powers not in 
a position effectively to object. s 

4, When, notwithstanding the injunction of secrecy, it became ru- 
mored that certain demands upon China had been made by Japan, the 
Japanese diplomatic officials denied the fact. When it became no 
longer nce ope to maintain this mendacious denial, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment officially supplied the other treaty powers with what pur- 
ported to be a list of the demands—a list which it presently appeared 
omitted some of the most important and drastic features. 

5. F. „Japan, after somewhat revising her demands and post- 
poning, as has been said, the fifth group for future discussion, issued 
an ul atum, couched in the most unequivocal terms, and at the same 
time took steps to strengthen her military forces in China. It is hereby 
declared,” the ultimatum ran, “that if no satisfactory reply is received 
before or at the specified time, the Imperial Government will take such 
steps as they may deem 8 China was thus given no option; 
she had to yield; and, as a resuit, treaties were drawn up and signed 
embodying the demands that had been made. And it is upon these 
treaties that Japan has chiefly relied before the Paris peace conference 
in support of her claims to rights in the Province of Shantung. 

Under one of these treaties the Chinese Government agreed “to give 
full assent to all matters upon which the Japanese Government may 
hereafter agree with the German Government relating to the dis - 
tion of all rights, interests, and concessions which Germany, by virtue 
of treaties or otherwise, es in relation to the Province of Shan- 
tung.” In an accompanyng exchange of notes the Japanese ambassador 
to na promissa in the name of his Government that the leased ter- 
ritory of ochow would be restored to China, but only upon the con- 
ditions that the whole of Kiaochow Bay should be opened as a commer- 
cial port; that there should be a concession under the exclusive juris- 
diction of Ja n, to be established at a place designated by the Japanese 
Government,” and that there should be also an “international conces- 
sion ” if the other powers should so desire. In anticipation of the sec- 
ond of the conditions the Japanese have already marked out for 
themselves an area in the city of Tsingtau which includes the entire 
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bef 
the rights claimed under the treaties of 1915, Japan has since ob- 
tained additional special FE ae go in Shantung under secret agree- 
ments with certain of the 

One more important fact has to be mentioned before we come to the 
action upon the Shantung situation taken by the poner: at Paris. It 
now transpires, according to secret documents that have been 17 55 
lished, that in 1917, when, at the Instance of the United States, na 
was arao urged to enter the war upon the side of the Allies, Japan, as 
a eondition precedent to giving her consent to the proposal, required 
of Russia, France, Great Britain, and Italy that they should promise 
that, at the end of the war, they would support te claims to the 
German rights in Shantung as well as to possession of the German 
islands in the Pacific and north of the Equator, a promise which these 
powers then gave. 

On the face of the diplomatie correspondence that has been pub- 
lished the consideration moving the powers to make this promise was, 
as has been said, that Japan should give her assent to 's coming 
into the war; but it is a strain upon one’s inte ce to be asked to 
believe that the powers expected to receive from China's entrance aid 
sufficient in amount, not only to balance the considerable concessions 
which they themselves had to make to China but to compensate for 
sanctioning the lodgment of hy rh gp in 1 and the possession 
her of the Pacific Islands, which would inevitably be ponte 7 ge object 
to by the Australians. Furthermore, Japan had not herself made such 
sacrifices in the war as to merit substantial payments. Indeed, from 
the standpoint of trade, shipping, and industry she had profited 
enormously by the war. One can therefore, only speculate as to the 
existence upon the part of the Allies of a feeling in 1917 that they 
would be well advised to keep Japan as well satisfied as possible—a 
feeli which may conceivably have played a part in inducing the 
United States to consent, in the Ishii- sing notes, to recognize the 
= al interests“ of Japan in China. 

fter all, however, the most reprehensible feature of the promises 
exacted and made in 1917 remains to be pointed out. At the very time 
that the Allies were inviting China to enter the war as their coally 
and pointing out to her the advan of so doing, they were secretly 
agreeing among themselves to reward one of their num with spoils 
to be taken from China. It is impossible to Imagine an act of worse 
faith than this, and that the statesmen of the European allied powers 
should have been induced to be guilty of it gives further weight to the 
argument that there was some reason, which it has not been deemed 
wise to avow, why, at the time, it was deemed imperative that Japan's 
wishes should be met. The United States, too, was not fairly treated, 
having eea 1 in ignorance of the fact that these engagements had 

n ente to. 

Here in outline is the Shantung situation, with injustice, deceit, 
brutal force, and unfair dealing cterizing every step of its de- 
velopment, and te upon it has been set the seal of approval or at 
least of confirmation by the powers at Paris. It is understandable that 
Great Britain, France, and Italy should have felt themselves bound by 
their promises of 1917, but why should the United States have con- 
sented to a proposition which was in flagrant contradiction of the 
fundamental nha of political justice and right which, through 
President Wilson, bad been so emphatically declared? Why should 
America have been willing to violate the rights of a great and friendly 
people struggling to maintain democratic institutions for the benefit of 
a people whose political philosophy and practices have been strikingly 
similar to those of that damnable 8 

The treaty of peace thus leaves polities in the Far East in a very 
unsatisfactory situation. It is to be hoped that the league of nations 
will prove an instrumentality by means of which a better condition of 
affairs may be secured. 

G W. W. WILLOUGHBY. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to say something in 
reply to the Senator from Utah, but I dọ not want to take up 
much time of the Senate at this hour. 

The object of the discussion of great questions before this 
body is twofold. It is partially to inform Members of the 
Senate themselves and partially to inform the opinion of the 
country. If things are said outside of this body that are philo- 
sophically more sound, logically more accurate, and really more 
eloquent than things which are said upon the floor, then it is 
just as right to send them out to the people as to send out 
what is said upon the floor. In fact, the body at the other end 
of the Capitol has a good practice which it would be well for 
the Senate to adopt. Over there when a man gets ready to 
read a long written speech he asks permission to print, and it 
is printed, and he does not stand there and read his own manu- 
script to the House. 

For the same reason, when I see something that is an abso- 
lute clinching argument upon some phase or another of this 
great question, it would be a waste of time to force me or any- 
one else to read it when it can reach the people whom I wish 
it to reach just as well by being inserted in the Recorp, and 
having been inserted in the Recorp it can reach the people by 
being copied by the newspapers throughout the country. 

The object of our existence here is not simply to listen to 
one another talk. We are part of the American parliament, it 
is true, whose business it is to parley or talk, but we talk for 
the purpose of informing the human intellect and for the pur- 

of persuading the human will; and a man like Henry W. 
Williams can say things so much better than the Senator from 
Utah or I either one can say them, and in a much shorter 
form, that I can reach the object of informing the human 


judgment and persuading the human will much more quickly 
and at much less expense to the public than by standing here 
an hour or so upon my feet and saying in an inferior way what 
he has said in a superior way and in a more concise: way, and 
can therefore get it before the people in a proper way. 

One of these things I inserted was from a paper which, I 
think, if I am not mistaken, is a Republican paper; but it is a 
magnificent editorial; it excels anything as an argument that 
I have heard in this body, with the possible exception of the 
9 5 3 made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

Nox]. 

Every time we want to inform popular opinion upon this 
subject the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] jumps to his feet, 
and thinks he is funny because the things we put in the RECORD 
to go to the American intellect are not the words of Senators. 
Yesterday a Senator informed me that he thanked God he was 
original, and whenever anything went from him into the RECORD 
it came out of his own mind. I am of the opinion that there 
are many things that do not come out of my own mind or from 
the tip of my own tongue that are superior to a great many 
things that have come from the tip of my own tongue. 

I say the Senate had better go to the other extreme and do 
as the House does, and when a man gets up with not a speech to 
make but a long document to read, if he desires to print it, let 
him print it, and it will save the time of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in this connection I want to say 
thet I do not think that little doggerel the Senator put in the 
Recorp the other day, entitled “Now I lay me down to 
sleep 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That was read. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator put it in all the same. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not think that was worth inserting. 
I thought I had better read it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Somebody else's remarks that sprang from some 
man’s mind that had an intellect oh! so much greater than the 
Senators of the United States. I read it over this morning to 
be sure to see whether I understood it correctly or not. I 
also wanted to see if the Senator really let it be printed in the 
Record. It is preserved in the Recor, but I do not think it is a 
credit to the Senator or the author, 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I did not expect that delicate piece of irony 
and humor to be appreciated by my friend, the Senator from 
Utah, who, whatever may be his merits, has thus far not earned 
any reputation as an appreciator of delicate humor. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I never intend to be, if the Senator calls 
that rubbish delicate humor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, His abilities lie in another direction. He 
is hard working and has sound judgment, but I think he is a 
little like Samuel Johnson said about a Scotchman, that, as a 
rule, if you want to get a joke into a Scotchman’s head your 
only safe and reliable way of doing it would be to split his 
head open with a hatchet and insert it bodily. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to remain that way, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp four editorials from the National Re- 
publican. They are written by George B. Lockwood. I con- 
sider him one of the best editorial writers on political subjects 
in the country. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none. 
The editorials referred to are as follows: 


LET THE WORLD CONSTITUTION BH CONSTITUTIONALLY WRITTEN. 


“This paper protests again against the thoroughly undemo- 
cratic and unrepublican methods employed to put over on the 
people of this country a world constitution and a world par- 
liament. These objections apply with equal force whether the 
constitution proposed be the mere beginning of a superstate or 
whether it be the fully panoplied world autocracy outlined in 
the Cecil-Wilson covenant, with legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers combined in one world parliament, in which 
this country was to have but a feeble minority voice. 

“The suspicion persists that there is an Ethiopian in the 
woodpile in any hand-me-down, made-in-Europe plan for a 
league of nations in which the American people are not given 
the right of original suggestion, which represents in the making 
the usurpation of legislative powers by the executive branch 
of this and other governments without giving to the people of 
this country, supposed to be a representative republic, any 
voice whatever in framing a world constitution, the most 
important document ever presented for their consideration. 

The people of this country have been accustomed to bearing 
a hand in the framing of the laws which bind them. Their 
Constitution was not handed down to them from on high; it 
was written by the representatives of the States duly chosen for 
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that particular purpose and then referred for ratification to the 
representatives of the people in the several States. This hand-me- 
down method of writing constitutions and laws exemplified in 
the procedure of the Paris conference is familiar enough in 
Europe, where governments and not the people are the sources 
of authority, but it is an absolutely new experience here. That 
such a procedure is defended by anybody in the United States 
is evidence that “the wiles of foreign influence” and the 
seduction of alien ideals are at work in America to the possible 
undoing of the Republic. 

“Why is it seriously proposed that the question of whether 
the people of this country shall underwrite the political and 
financial and commercial solyency of the rest of the world and 
-bind themselves to duties and responsibilities and burdens and 
possible sacrifices and dangers vaguely defined shall be decided 
in a military council assembled for the purpose of formulating 
terms of peace after a great war, a body totally unrepresentative 
in a legislative way? 

“ Would it not be the natural and the legal procedure for this 
body te settle the issues of the war, leaving the establishment 
of a world constitutional convention and the election of the 
members thereof to the various governments of the world in 
* accordance with their usual procedure in such matters? For 
instance, should not the legislative representatives of the United 
States in such a body be chosen by the Congress of the United 
States rather than by the Executive merely? Is it not an act 
of the most supreme assurance, the most flagrant usurpation, 
for this peace conference to dodge all the problems properly 
falling within its jurisdiction and turn instead to the task, 
never committed to it, of writing a constitution for a world 
government, throwing over on this proposed world government 
the vast and perilous unsettled business the Paris peace con- 
ference does not seem to have the courage or capacity to finish? 

“We say this question of usurpation of authority to write a 
world constitution and give the people of this Republic no initia- 
tive in its formulation; this organized effort so apparent through- 
out the country to hush criticism, prevent discussion, and hurry 
action; this manifest determination to deprive even the United 
States Senate of its constitutional part in the framing of 
treaties ; this feverish, wholesale, strongly organized, and heavily 
financed propaganda against deliberation and in favor of im- 
plicit consent to anything suggested by authority—all this 
ought to arouse in every American the firm determination that 
with so much at stake the people and the Congress of the United 
States must have something to say in the framing of this docu- 
ment, rather than be content with the poor satisfaction of humbly 
suggesting minor amendments. 

The Paris peace conference should long ago have settled the 
problems arising out of the war. It should have settled them 
many weeks ago. It would have settled them long ago except 
for the stubborn persistence of certain men, acting entirely in 
a personal capacity, in neglecting the real work of the confer- 
ence in order to take up a clearly usurped function of framing 
a world constitution. By this course the whole fabric of civiliza- 
tion, at least in Europe, has been endangered. 

“Tt is not too late to remedy this frightful error, originating 
in the spirit of autocracy, that spirit this war was fought to 
overthrow. Let the peace conference settle the war problems. 
Let the allied peoples and Governments, which have won the 
right to leadership in this work of building bulwarks for the 
defense of world peace, elect through their representative legis- 
lative bodies real representatives of the popular sentiment of 
these several nations. Let these men deliberately and intelli- 
gently debate and decide, with due deference to American public 
opinion, upon a proposed plan for the permanent preservation 
of the world’s peace; whether or not they want an international 
court, interpreting a comprehensive code of international law, 
or a world legislature. Let discussion of this vitally important 
project be encouraged rather than discouraged. This is democ- 
racy. This is republicanism. Any other course is autocracy, 
not to be accepted by any free people whose sense of responsi- 
bility has not been blunted by the aggressions of tyrannical 
usurpation, 

“There is a right way and a wrong way of going about this 
matter. We want no world constitution, full of vague generali- 
ties, advocated on the ground of good intentions on the idiotic 
theory that contracts should be signed first and considered 
afterwards. We want no patchwork world constitution, with an 
amendment stuck on here and there to hide the blemishes and 
allay the suspicions of the people. We want an ‘ open covenant, 
openly arrived at’ in the old-fashioned American way, in which 
the people, through their duly chosen representatives, exercise 
initiative in formulating the proposed world constitution. è 

“This, it seems to us, is the most fundamental issue involved 
in this whole matter. It is a question of representative govern- 


ment as against autocratic usurpation. It is a question of bring- 
ing to bear upon this question the power of deliberate public 
opinion in a country which has become accustomed to this method 
of settling questions vitally affecting the destiny of the American 
people, as this one does so peculiarly. 

Let the 39 Senators who signed the new Declaration of In- 
dependence and the other Senators in sympathy with their 
position take their stand here. 

Get peace quickly; get a world constitution deliberately and 
in the democratic-republican way. 

If we are true to the traditions of this Republic and of free 
5 in general, there is no other road for us as Americans 

ravel.” 


What Washington fought to achieve 
And Lincoln died to maintain, 

No successor can make us believe 
They won for their country in vain. 


AN HOUR FOR PLACING PATRIOTISM ABOVE POLITICS. 


“Tt is unfortunate that President Wilson and the Democratic 
Senators who serve only as phonographie records of their party 
master’s voice continue to persist in playing politics with the 
league of nations issue. 

“ Of course, if it had been the desire of President Wilson or 
his party henchmen in the Senate to bring about the creation 
of a satisfactory league of nations, they would have accorded 
some consideration to the views of the majority Members of 
the United States Senate, as anticipated by the national Con- 
stitution, knowing as they did that ratification of the treaty 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate was vital to the very crea- 
tion of the league. 

Instead of this they have taken just the position that would 
be expected of politicians not primarily anxious for the adop- 
tion of a league of nations, but to force the political opposition 
into what they believe would be a hole,’ by attempting to make 
the public believe that the Republican Senators oppose any ar- 
rangement for forming a world organization to prevent war 
in so far as this may be accomplished by international action. 

“The President and his political organs and creatures in 
public life have been studiously insulting in their attitude 
toward all opposition to any feature of the proposals brought 
home from Paris. They have substituted abuse for argument 
and have gone deliberately to work to infuriate the opposition 
by personal attack and imputation against the integrity of their 
motives. This, of course, is not the natural policy of men 
anxious to secure approval of the league plan in a form con- 
sistent with American traditions and institutions. 

“The meaning of the insistence of the administration that 
the Paris covenant must be accepted just as written or not at 
all is that it is not half so much interested in the adoption 
of a league of nations plan as in manipulating the situation to 
its own immediate political advantage. This is the meaning of 
the position taken by President Wilson that the treaty must 
be ratified without the slightest change or rejected in its en- 
tirety. It is accompanied by the assertion that if it be changed 
President Wilson will run for a third term on the issue which 
he has thus created. 

The Democratic national politicians evidently overlook the 
fact that the people of this country will be able to locate the 
responsibility if through the unreasonable and implacable 
course of President Wilson and his shadows in the Capitol the 
country is refused the alternative of making amendments and 
reservations in the interests of this Nation. The course pursued 
of saying to the Senate, Lou must take this world constitu- 
tion just as it is, without change, reservation, or amendment, 
or reject the whole scheme,” is, of course, thoroughly un- 
American, thoroughly autocratic, entirely out of harmony with 
the spirit of American institutions. It represents an effort to 
substitute the flat of one stubborn officeholder, party leader, 
and candidate for reelection to office, for the constitutional de- 
termination of the most important foreign question which has 
ever come before the American people for settlement. 

“By this attitude President Wilson makes himself and his 
methods an issue of transcendent importance. Has the time 
come when we are ready in this country for a Government by 
one man, with every other department of Government reduced 
to that same pitiable servility which characterizes the present 
position of the Democratic Members of the Senate, who, in the 
interests of party, have surrendered their right of independent 
jadgment to the will of the leader who now owns and controls 
75 political organization to which they give their first alle- 

ance? . 

It might be well for the Democratic bosses, from the highest 
to the lowest, to make a little more thorough examination of 
the state of public sentiment in this country before they carry 
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to its conclusion their present policy of considering this matter 
of the foreign relations of the United States from the viewpoint 
only of personal and partisan advantage. That the propaganda 
is practically all one way is true. Some people mistake propa- 
ganda for public sentiment; the Democratic politicians made 
that mistake last fall when they agreed upon President Wilson’s 
campaign letter saying a Republican victory would amount to 
a repudiation of his leadership. The utter insincerity of that 
plea has, of course, been demonstrated by the course of Presi- 
dent Wilson in continuing to proclaim to Europe and the world 
in general that he is the sole representative of the American 
people and the one and only interpreter of their thoughts. 

“There was a time when the signet ring of an autocrat was 
sufficient to the validation of a treaty binding a people. Long 
ago, however, we emerged in this country from the atmosphere 
of the treaty of Vienna. European nations may suppose that 
President Wilson’s signet ring is the official representation of 
the will of the American people, but on this side of the Atlantic 
it is fully understood that this is a representative Republic and 
not an unlimited monarchy that may fairly be considered the 
personal asset of a reigning house. The Senate of the United 
States, therefore, despite the vicious abuse that administration 
claquers continue to heap upon it because of its disposition to 
do the sworn duty of an American Senate, will consider this 
arrangement entered into at Paris, without the participation or 
even the knowledge of the American people, upon its merits. 

“Possibly it might be good party strategy for Republican 
Members of the Senate to counter the move of the Democratic 
leaders by letting the covenant go through as it stands and thus 
permit the country to pass a judgment everybody knows has 
already been made up, upon the party in power, on domestic 
issues at the next election. That might be good polities, but 
it would be poor patriotism. This is no time for 
maneuvering. It is a time for undivided and undiluted Ameri- 
canism, and fortunate it is that despite the effort to intimidate 
the Senate through vast and powerful agencies of propaganda 
or to bribe the Senate majority by the promise of personal or 
party advantage through acquiescence in the sacrifice of Ameri- 
can sovereignty and independence upon the altar of socialistic 
and imperialistic internationalism, the men in the Senate who 
are thinking of this whole problem only from the standpoint of 
the rizhts and interests of their country can not be scared or 
bribed to subordinate these to the supposed exigencies of 
politics.” : 


IT’S TIME TO MAKE JUNK OF AMERICAN JUNKERISM, 


“Through the New York World, Democratie Party organ, the 
administration launches its moyement to gain control of the 
Senate, in the face of the administration’s repudiation at the 

olls in November last, by unseating Senator NEWBERRY, who 
Terenta the administration candidate, Henry Ford, of the 
Oskar II. 

“Tt may be well for Congress to go back of the returns in the 
Michigan case. But when that is done, if there is anything more 
than thin gruel in the veins of Republicans and Americans gener- 
ally in Congress, the whole question of majority rule in elections 
will be taken up; majority rule not only in Michigan, but in Mis- 
Sissippl, in South Carolina, in all the rotten-borough States 
through whose flagrant and notorious violations of the spirit 
and letter of the American Constitution the Democratic majority 
in the electoral college which put the present national adminis- 
tration in power was created. 

“ The hypocrisy of the outery of the administration politicians 
in favor of free and fair and honest elections becomes apparent 
when it is recalled that there is not a State in the Union under 
Republican control in which majority rule is not possible under 
the laws and practices of the State, whereas there is not a State 
in the Union under Democratic domination where the laws and 
practices established by Democratic junkerism do not make ma- 
jority rule difficult, if not impossible. 

“More votes were cast in the single Republican State of Nli- 
nois in the last election than in all the States of the solid Demo- 
cratic South—the old slave States, plus Oklahoma, another Com- 
monwealth dominated by slave-State Democracy. In the State 
of Virginia, upon whose green fields President Wilson may look 
from his study windows as he writes his soulful periods about 
the rule of the people,’ five-sixths of the men conscripted to fight 
to save the world for democracy are politically disinherited under 
a State constitution Mr. Wilson’s Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Glass, helped to frame, and which, in violation of promise, was 
foisted upon the people of Patrick Henry’s State by proclama- 
tion, without giving them a chance to vote upon it. Out of a 
total population of two and a third millions there are only 150,000 


Virginians eligible to vote under the sway of a party which has 
put the ‘mock’ in democracy wherever it has been given com- 
plete control. At the election of 1918 only 50,000 votes were cast 
in Virginia. This condition is typical of that prevailing in all the 
old slave States dominated by that faction of the so-called Demo- 
eratie Party now in power. In a number of the Southern States 
the conditions are more damnable than they are in Virginia, and 
it is by reason of these conditions that the present administra- 
tion, in full sympathy with them, is in power. This paper has 
printed many columns of facts and figures on this subject. 
President Wilson has recently nominated as United States 
district attorney the Democratic State chairman in Josephus 
Daniels’s State, under whose direction the election of 1918 was 
made a travesty in North Carolina, and who even issued a letter 
through his county chairmen to the partisan registrars whose 
right to control the privileges of voters in the State has been 
judicially decided to be absolute, directing them to violate the 
law by voting sick voters, although at home, under an absent 
voters’ statute, but admonishing them not to let the Republicans 
know about their intentions, The question of how many United 
States Senators want to indicate their indorsement of such meth- 
ods, and even put law-enforcement machinery in the hands of 
such politicians, will soon be up for public decision in the vote 
taken upon the confirmation of this administration nominee. 

“The Federal Constitution contains a mandatory provision 
for the reduction of representation in Congress and the electoral 
college of any State which limits the number of persons 
privileged to vote. Notoriously the States of the solid South 
have reduced their voting population 70 per cent. In so doing 
they have disfranchised twice as many white men as black, 
They not only deny the ballot to a majority of the national 
citizenship of these States but add insult to injury by demand- 
ing the right to have this decitizenized population fully repre- 
sented in the House of Representatives and the electoral col- 
lege. The title of the present national administration to 
authority is based upon this fraudulent system, for it deter- 
mined the election result of 1916. 

“Upon the census of 1920 a reapportionment of Members of 
the. House of Representatives and presidential electors will 
be made. It is the duty of the present Congress to determine 
officially the extent to which there has been suppression of the 
electorate in the several States of the Union. Without viola- 
tion of their oaths of office Members of the next Congress can 
not avoid applying the penalty prescribed by the Constitution 
for the denial of suffrage rights to male citizens 21 years of 
age and over. The political leadership which says that a man 
is not a citizen because of his color or because of his failure 
to possess certain ancestral qualifications is guilty of political 
embezzlement when it seeks and exercises determinative politi- 
cal power based upon the political inheritance of which that 
man has been robbed. The failure of Congress to remedy this 
situation is 2 disgrace to the legislative branch of Government 
and to the Republican Party. It has been prevented by a eom- 
bination of southern political junkers and northern political 
doughfaces, including Democrats, who have always been, in the 
North, slaves to their southern masters, and Republicans who 
have been deterred by alleged arguments based upon the strat- 
egy of cowardice from doing what is very clear has long been 
their duty as believers in free government and as sworn officials 
of that government, 5 

“Again, unless the cause of free government is longer to be 
betrayed in the States where the dominant faction of the 
Democratice Party is in control, there must be Federal super- 
vision of elections where Federal officials are chosen. Organs 
of the administration which favor any fraud that will help a 
deserving Democrat will cry “force bill,” as the New York 
World did under the Harrison administration when an effort 
was made to insure a free ballot and a fair count everywhere 
throughout the country at national elections. At the last 
general election in the State of Josephus Daniels one of the 
89 kinds of fraud detailed in a statement issued by a Republican 
State cenference held at Greensboro on February 15 was that 
the registrar of a Republican precinct went hunting on election 
day, carrying the records with him, and thus prevented an elec- 
tion. Under a Federal election law men who pull stunts of 
that kind would be brought to the bar of justice instead of being 
awarded the local post office or appointed to United States 
district attorneyships by an administration which is busily en- 
gaged in supplying the export demand for “ democracy.” 

“ Yes; throw the Michigan election open in order that we may 
know how the poor but honest Henry Ford was deprived of a 
seat to which he was appointed by President Wilson, and to 
whith he is therefore entitled by divine right. But at the same 
time throw open to the public gaze this whole system of rottan- 
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borough representation, of political intolerance, tyranny, fraud, 


proscription, persecution, theft, and skulduggery in the States 
which for years haye given to the Democratic Party its only 
hope of serious consideration as a factor in national politics. 
Reyeal through this exposure the nauseating hypocrisy of the 
administration’s pretense to any interest whatever in de- 
mocracy’ among the peons of Mexico and the peasants of 
Europe. Emancipate the old slave States from the new political 
slavery which puts them to the forefront in illiteracy, poverty, 
backward industrial development, inadequate banking facili- 
ties, bad roads, and run-down farms, and relegates them to the 
tail end of the national procession in almost everything that 
stands for human progress and the amelioration of social and 
industrial conditions. Restore free speech and a free press, 
independent thought and action, in that section which has been 
dominated for years by a sort of home-grown political Prus- 
sianism, and has finally introduced the people of the Nation 
generally to bureaucratic autocracy of a type with which Ameri- 
cans outside the solid-south States had hitherto been unfamiliar, 
thus teaching us that we can not safely be indifferent to the 
lynching of democracy anywhere within the borders of the 
Republic. 

“ Whether or not such a policy would immediately benefit the 
Republican Party is not the question. The question is whether 
this.country is going to endure longer half slave and half free 
politically. The question is whether politicians are going to be 
permitted to pose as apostles of democracy before the world 
and be known as perpetrators of autocracy in their own Com- 
monwealths. The question is whether these junkers and their 
official organs shall be permitted to focus the attention of the 
country upon the ‘wrongs’ against majority rule in Michigan, 
where free government has always prevailed, and thus divert 
it from the States they dominate, where by force, fraud, and 
legal trickery free government has been overthrown. Unless 
this situation be faced and attacked the emblem of Republican- 
ism should be changed from the elephant to the rabbit.” 


WHY RESERVE DEMOCRACY FOR THE EXPORT TRADE. 


In his cabled message to Congress President Wilson writes: 


“ How ae the men and women who do the daily labor of the world 
to obtain p ive improvement in the conditions of their labor to 
be mada ai hope. er ao to be served better by the communities which — 5 
labor and advances? How are, they to be given their 
3 as citizens and human beings? e can not go any far — 
in our present direction. We have already gone too far. 

These are questions which, before taking up with Congress, 
we advise President Wilson to sit down and talk over with 22 
Democratic Senators from the old slave States, the leaders in 
public life with whom he is in closest touch and sympathy. 
With his intimate friends and advisers, Senators JOHN SHARP 
WILLIAMS and Par Harrison, of Mississippi, for instance, he 
might talk over the problem of how the men and women who 
‘do’ most of the manual ‘labor’ undertaken in that State are to 
be ‘ served better’ than by a vigilance committee whenever they 
undertake to proceed upon the theories so soulfully expressed 
by the President; how they are to be given their right advan- 
tage as citizens and human beings.’ Out of a population of 
1,797,014 there are 1,009,487 black ‘human beings’ in Missis- 
sippi, ‘citizers’ under the National Constitution. In his ap- 
Deals to the proletariat,’ though they may be intended entirely 
for Northern States politically doubtful, Mr. Wilson should not 
, overlook their application to the States where his political asso- 
ciates are in control of affairs and have seen to it that ‘the 
men and women who do the daily work’ are ‘kept in their 
places, and from having any more hand in running their Gov- 
ernment than the Russian serfs under the eighteenth century 
czars. 

“After getting Mississippi lined up for the ideals President 
Wilson so soulfully writes about, he might call in Senators 
SrH and Drar, of South Carolina, of whose 1,515,400 people 
835,843 are black ‘human beings’ and ‘citizens’ under the 
terms of the American Constitution; they do most of ‘ the daily 
labor’ in that State. Here is a fertile field for President Wil- 
son’s endeavors, the beauty of it all being that all he will have 
to do to bring about his high object is to convince his own close 
political partners that he means what he says, Notoriously 
these 833,843 negro proletarians—the only real proletarians we 
have in the United States, by the way—are denied a look-in at 
the elections which provide for them a Government, and while 
they are counted as citizens when it comes to reckoning seats in 
Congress and votes in the electoral college, they are counted 
nowhere else. A distinguished leader of President Wilson’s 
own party said on the floor of the Senate that when any of these 
negro proletarians attempted to vote 
‘em, and we buried ‘em in the sand.“ It is well known that this 


would happen again if any of these negro ‘human beings and 


‘we shot 'em, we killed. 


citizens’ who ‘do the work’ in South Carolina attempted to 
exercise even that most fundamental right of citizenship—the 
right to vote. There is every reason to believe that President 
Wilson is in full sympathy with the policy of preventing these 
proletarians from any hand in political self-determination. If, 
since going to Paris, he has had a change of heart, as his mes- 
sage to Congress would indicate, why not prove his sincerity by 
cleaning his own political house, where he is absolute master of 
the situation, before coming to a divided Congress to press fur- 
ther reform in those portions of the Nation in which such denial 
of the ‘rights’ of the ‘human beings and citizens’ who ‘ do the 
work’ is entirely unknown? 

“ When President Wilson has given evidence that he is talking 
in good faith and not merely exuding political bunk by starting 
to clean his own political stable in South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi there will still be plenty of work of the same kind to do 
in nine other old slave States, and the State of Oklahoma, 
dominated by the old slave-State democracy, where laws and 
practices are an expression of political autocracy rather than of 
even the most retrograde variety of democracy. Besides the 
black proletarians in these States who have been politically dis- 
inherited are the white ‘workers’ of the same States in even 
larger number, for the political junkers who constitute the bone 
and sinew of President Wilson’s personally conducted party 
have denied the most fundamental citizenship rights of more 
white men than black in the State they dominate. These 
white men are for the most part of the laboring ‘class.’ Like 
the negro workers of the South, they seem to excite no enthu- 
siasm among those who think of the uplift only in terms of votes 
that will give them personal or political advantage. Even Mr. 
Gompers doesn’t know they are alive; at any rate, he has never 
uttered a word of protest against disfranchisement of 80 per 
cent of the wage earners of the solid Democratic States. 

“Included in the dozen millions of ‘human beings’ and ‘ citi- 
zens’ who have for generations been ‘ doing the work’ of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s particular section of the country, but who are 
excluded from that passion for human rights President Wilson 
uses sp liberally in supplying the northern and export trade, are 
hundreds of thousands of men called to the military service of 
their country in the war to save the world for democracy.’ ‘How 
are they to be given their right advantage as citizens and human 
beings?’ For, as President Wilson says, ‘we can not go any 
further in our present direction. We have already gone too far.’ 

“Yes, indeed. What is Mr. Wilson going to do about it? 
What are his partners in Democratic leadership who have put 
the mock’ in ‘democracy’ and lynched majority rule through 
the States they dominate, in so doing, in the name of ‘nigger 
domination,’ politically disinherited more white men than 
black; what are they going to do about it? Southern dema- 
gogues have for years been preaching, outside of Dixie, the 
right of the down-trodden proletariat to rule. They have 
been preaching this doctrine in territory normally under Re- 
publican rule, and therefore where the ‘human beings’ and 
national ‘citizens’ who ‘do the work’ are permitted to freely 
and fully exercise the rights of citizenship. What’s the matter 
with pushing this appeal south of the Ohio? If appeals to 
class hatred, to envy, to the prejudice against property and 
enterprise, to ignorance and the sense of wrong, is good in the 
Republican States ef the Union, why not in the States domi- 
nated by the Democratic politicians and where the basis for 
such an appeal really exists among the ‘ proletariat’? 

“At any rate, let the Democratic leadership of this country 
turn to the job of sweeping the débris from its own doorstep 
before unloading upon the country hypocritical gibberish about 
the vindication of the rights of the social and economic under 
dogs. Congress should demand to know of Mr. Wilson what 
his views are as to the rights of the southern proletariat in 
that portion of the country dominated by his own political ma- 
chine, and where existing conditions give the lie to every pro- 
fession of passion for social and economic and political equality 
such as he is preaching to the rest of this country and to the 
world. And as for Republican leadership, why does it over- 
look the opportunity, in view of the vivid contrast between 
Democratic theory and Democratic practice in the fundamentals 
of democracy, to slay the Democratic party with the jawbone of 
its own ass?” 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE J. WILLARD RAGSDALE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, communicated to the Senate the 
intelligence of the death of Hon. J. WILLARD RAGSDALE, late a 
Representative from the State of South Carolina, and trans- 
mitted resolutions of the House thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
resolutions of the House of Representatives, which will be read. 
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The Secretary read as follows: 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
p July 23, 1919. 
Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. J. Willard Ragsdale, a Representative from the State 
of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That a committee of 15 Members of the House, with such 
menpera of the Senate us may be joined, be appointed to attend the 

neral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect, this House do now 
adjourn, 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I ask for 
the immediate consideration of the resolutions which I send 
to the desk. I should like to state before the reading of the 
resolutions that at the proper time I shall have something 
further to say in reference to the death of my friend Mr. 
RaGcspare. We were all ‘shocked to hear of his sudden and 
untimely death at noon to-day. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolutions. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 131) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. J. WILIARD RAGSDALE, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President to join a committee appointed on the part of the House 
g APEC eee to take order for superintending the funeral of the 

eceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the senior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sara], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the Senator from Kentucky Ir. 
Becxuam], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Srxnluxdl, and the junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Dial] as the committee on the part 
of the Senate to attend the funeral. ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr, President, as a further 
mark of respect to the memory of the deceased Representative, 
I move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, July 24, 1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, July 23, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Lord God, our Heavenly Father, whose life is our life, 
whose spirit is our spirit, whose wisdom is our wisdom, whose 
love is our love—all these precious gifts are ours if we shall 
put ourselves in harmony with Thee—let Thy blessing be upon 
these Thy servants; keep them in health and strength; and let 
Thy healing touch be upon those who are sick and afflicted, 
that they may come back to do the work they have been called 
to do. In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 30 seconds, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I was unavoidably 
absent yesterday when the vote was taken on H. R. 5276, the 
Nolan minimum-wage bill. I simply wish to state that if I had 
been present I would have voted “aye.” 


ABSENCE OF A QUORUM. 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to 
have a quorum to transact the public business. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri make 
the point of no quorum? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I do. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is not a quorum present. 
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Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wyoming moves a call 
of the House. 

The question was taken, and a call of the House was ordered. 

The Doorkeeper was ordered to close the doors and the Clerk 
to call the roll. i 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Anthony Dyer Kahn Reed, W. Va. 
Ashbrook Eagan Kelley, Mich. Riordan 
Barkley Echols Kennedy, Iowa Robinson, N. C. 
Benson Ellsworth Kennedy, R. I. Rouse 
Bri Fairfield Keitner Rowan 
Britten Flood Kincheloe Scull. 
Browne Fordney King Siege. 
Brumbaugh Frear Lee, Ga. Slem 
Burdick Gandy Lever Smith, N. Y. 
Burke Ganly Little Snyder 
Caldwell Garland McClintie Steagall 
Campbell, Pa Godwin, N. C. McCulloch Steele 

lex Goldfogle McGlennon Sullivan 
Cantrill Goodall McKiniry Taylor, Ark. 
Coady Goodykoontz McKinley Thompson, Okla. 
Cooper Goule Mason Tilson 
Cople Graham, Pa. Miller Vare 
Costello Hamill Neely Volstead 
Crago Hamilton Pai Ward 
Currie, Mich. Haskell Parker Wilson, Pa. 
Davis, Minn. icks Porter Wingo 
Dempsey Hull, Tenn. Purnell Woodyard 
Donovan Husted Ragsdale 
Dooling Jones, Pa. Randall, Calif. 
Doughton Jones, Tex. Reed, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this call 333 Members have answered to 
their names—a quorum. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


REFERENCE OF A BILL—H. R. 4380. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to change the reference of the bill H. R. 4880, relative to the 
compensation and insurance of soldiers, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest that that does not 
come up properly to-day. The gentleman should bring that up 


to-morrow. 
Mr. STEVENSON. I am asking unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, what is the request? 

Mr. STEVENSON. It is to refer to the gentleman's Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce a bill relating to 
compensation in insurance. I saw the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MCKENZIE], a member of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
as the gentleman from California [Mr. Kann] was not present, 
but I have a letter from the gentleman from California [Mr. 
KAHN] stating that the bill went to the wrong committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the change of refer- 
ence? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp for the purpose of inserting , 
in the Recor» the proceedings in the awarding of a congressional 
medal to a soldier in my district, who was killed on the 8th of 
October, it being the second medal awarded in that town of 1,500 
inhabitants. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous- consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Bre, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Cooper, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. THomrson of Oklahoma, indefinitely, on account of 
sickness in family. 

To Mr. Donovan, for 10 days, on account of illness in family. 

To Mr. Canvter, for one week, on account of attending Sover- 
eign Camp of Woodmen of the World in Chicago as a delegate 
from Mississippi. 

To Mr. Winco, for five days, on account of sickness in his 
family. 

To Mr. Mitter, for to-day (at the request of Mr. Jounson cf 
Washington), on account of illness, 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. To-day is Calendar Wednesday, and the 
Clerk will call the roll of committees. 
‘The Clerk called the Committee on Patents. 


AMENDING THE COPYRIGHT ACT. 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 3754, to 
amend sections 8 and 21 of the copyright act, approyed March 4, 
1909, the unfinished Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, no one seems to have 
charge of the time in opposition to this bill, and, pro forma, I 
shall take the hour myself, if there is no objection, and yield 35 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon]. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, can we not have some understand- 
ing with ‘respect to the matter? I understand that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] desires to speak on a subject 
outside of the bill. 

Mr. CLARK .of Missouri. 
ters. 

Mr. NOLAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] 
would like to have 20 minutes to speak on a subject outside of 
the bill. 

Mr. CLARK ‘of Missouri. There is no objection to the gentle- 
man having 20 minutes if ‘he will not make a political speech. 
I have no objection to political speeches, but I want te know 
when they are going to come. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
objectors. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. That is all right. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, if we are going to have 
speeches contrary to the rule, exceptions should not be made in 
one case and not in another. My understanding is that there is 
no objection to the gentleman from Missouri granting the gentle- 
man from Tennessee 35 minutes and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota 20 minutes, contrary to rule and not on the bill. : 

Mr. GLARK of Missouri, I-shall not make any exception. 

Mr. MONDELL. Then I do not think that the gentleman 
should insist that he shall visé the speeches. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair suggests that it might be wise to 
ask unanimous consent that gentlemen speak on a subject dif- 
ferent from the bill, because the rule requires that on Calendar 
Wednesday debate shall be on the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, what I want is to get 
85 minutes for Judge Moon, and I do riot care three hoots what 
is done with the other 25 minutes, so long as they do not make 
political speeches. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman is controlling part of the 
time that can be yielded. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I will yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman, but he must not make a political speech. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the speech the gentleman wants to make 
is a political speech, so we can not very well avoid that feature 
of it. It may be a political speech that will please the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be in order to recognize in the time of the gentleman 
from Missouri the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] for 
35 minutes and in the time of the gentleman from California 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NRWTrox] for 20 minutes to 
speak not pertinent to the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I.am perfectly willing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that in the hour in the control ef the gentleman 
from Missouri the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] may 
‘Speak for 35 minutes out of order and that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Newron] may ‘speak for 20 minutes, not 


He wants to speak on postal mat- 


I want to speak on conscientious 


on the bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 
Mr. NOLAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee wish to 


use the time now? 

Mr. GLARK of Missouri. The gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Moon] will address the House for 85 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to make a 
partisan speech, but having been for eight years the chairman 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads I felt it 
Was not only proper but somewhat my duty to make a purely 
business speech to this House on that question. It will be im- 
possible for me in the course of 35 minutes or in an hour and 35 
minutes to present all the facts, figures, statements, memoranda, 
and detail necessary to explain the general remarks in part 
which I shall make, and therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that these papers may be made a part of my remarks ns ex- 
liibits A, B, C, and so forth. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanjmous consent to 


extend his remarks in the Recorp by incorporating the papers 


referred to. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The ‘Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, every civilized nation in the world 
has a postal system. The authority to establish one, of course, 
must arise from the organic law or the supreme power of the 
State. Article I, section 8, of the Constitution of the United 
States has provided that Congress shall have power to estab- 
lish post offices and post roads. In the same article it is directed 
that Congress shall have power to pass the necessary and 
proper legislation to carry into effect the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. Of course you are all aware of the rule of construc- 
tion that every power that may be fairly and justly implied 
from the express power may be exercised for the enforcement 
of that expressed power. The words “ to establish post offices 
and post roads” have not only a legislative but a judicial con- 
struction, They import vastly more than they would seem to by 
the mere statement of ‘the words. You are not limited to the 
establishment of post offices where mail may be delivered and 
sent out, but you can construct roads for the carrying of the 
mail. You may use all manner of vehicles, wagons, horses, 
motor cars, steamboats, railroads, ships; you may employ all:the 
means ‘that are necessary. That power is implied, and it carries 
with it, therefore, the power, if it be necessary ‘to do so, to build 
and construct all of these instrumentalities. So the power of 
Congress is not limited in furnishing the means by which the 
post offices of the United States may ‘be conducted. Further- 
more, it is judicially ‘held that it is a constitutional monopoly 
of all the means of communicating intelligence which the Gor- 
ernment desires to assume under this provision of the Consti- 
‘tution. Therefore you can, if vou desire it and think it wise, 
own the telegraphs and ‘the telephones as un adjunct to the Post 
Office Department. 

If you are unable to obtain or even desire to do so by the 
legislative discretion you have you can own fhe material of 
which to build boats and ships ‘to carry your mails, you may 
own the forests and manufacture it, or you can ‘take the coal 
mines for the purpose of making the steam necessary to carry 
the mails. The power is not only extensive, but it is complete 
and plenary in every way. It is exclusively a Federal power 
and you can do any and everything necessary to carry the 
mails and deliver them to the people of the country. 
You can force the railroads to do so and tax the price, 
provided that it is not confiscatory. But I must not 
dwell upon the power of Congress along that line; it is 
well known. I want to speak for a moment of the organizi- 
tion of this department. Under the Continental Congress be- 
fore the Government of the United States was established there 
was a postal system at the head of which there was one of the 
greatest and ‘best of American statesmen, Benjamin Franklin. 
He laid the foundation of the Postal ‘System. He was allowed 
the sum of $7,500 to conduct the Postal Service for one year 
when the population was less than four millions of people. 
Mr. Franklin was congratulated upon the fact ‘that the receipts 
exceeded the expenditures by about $50, and the people at that 
‘time were well satisfied with that service. But later on under 
the act of 1794 the present Post Office Department was estab- 
lished. That was in the time of Mr. Pickering, of Pennsyl- 
‘vania, who was Postmaster General, I believe, and was imme- 
diately followed by Mr. Habersham, of Georgia. ‘There were 
at that time—1794—in the United States 450 pest offices. In 
1795 there were just three more. In 1901 there were 76,945 
post offices in the United States, which was the highest num- 
ber obtained. ‘The number now is 54,345 on account of post 
offices being dispensed with by rural routes. In 1794 the gross 
revenue was $128,947. The gross expenditures of the depart- 
ment were $89,792. The gross revenues of the depurtment in 
1918 were $388,974,962. The gross expenditures were 8324, 
383,728. In 1789 there was paid as compensation to postmas- 
ters $1,657. In 1918 there was paid as compensation to post- 
masters $31,421,586. Of course, I would not undertake to state 
the status during the 140 years of the Government's history. 
In the papers which I have obtained the consent of the House 
to add as an appendix I give year by year not only that in- 
formation but other information in connection with this mat- 
ter. The Postmaster General began the service with one as- 
sistant. Now he has four. The power of the department is not 
only derived from the Constitution but the laws passed in pur- 
Sunnce of it, Executive orders and administrative orders hav- 
‘ing the force and effect of law. 

Under these orders the power has been extended over the 
personnel of the department. ‘The power exists in pursuance of 
law to cover these employees of certain classes under the civil 
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service and to fix the tenure of office. The tendency all along 
in the growth, ‘progress, and development of this great depart- 
ment has been to retain as far as possible those who are effi- 
cient in the service. And it may be that, in your wisdom, be- 
fore a great while other steps along that line will have to be 
taken as to employment and retirement of postal employees, of 
which there are now more than 265,000. 

Let me speak for a few moments about some of the laws and 
facts that are involved in the administration of the department. 
I can not enter into a discussion of all of them, of course, and 
I am going to make no invidious distinctions or comparisons 
upon these great business propositions between the political 
parties. Years ago, as those who were here 15 or 20 years ago 
know, the Congress of the United States relieved the Govern- 
ment from the bondage under which it existed to the railroad 
companies for the payment for special facilities and of exorbi- 
tant rates of transportation. Again the rate was reduced, and 
then came the recent measure that substituted a space basis 
for the weight basis in computing pay. Under the old basis 
you could not come within $15,000,000 of the legitimate cost of 
the transportation of the mail. Under the space basis you can 
now make a settlement with the railroads every month or quar- 
ter, in exact figures, if you desire to do it. The result of the 
adoption of this law has been to make steady and stable the 
compensation, increasing only as the mail increases, and it has 
produced a revenue or has saved more than $12,000,000 per an- 
num in expenses. Of course, I can not go into the details of a 
discussion as to how that happened. We adopted the parcel 
post, and by the use of a distinctive stamp and other methods 
by which we could segregate the revenues it was ascertained 
under the parcel-post system that the Government of the United 
States had earned about $11,800,000 in 1916. The conditions 
since that time have been such that we are unable to tell what 
the earnings were; but they were greater. 

You established a postal savings bank. My judgment at the 
time it was done was that it was a mistake; that it had better 
not be done. But time has demonstrated that I was mistaken 
on that question. It has been a wonderful instrumentality of 
the Government in the savings of the people. The revenues 
from that source alone last year were $1,900,000. 

You all understand that the great portion of your revenues 
are derived from first-class mail. Second-class mail does not 
pay. It costs you as an individual under the present law 82 
cents a pound to carry your mail across the continent, or from 
one point to another outside the place of mailing. It costs the 
magazines and newspapers only 1 cent a pound, plus a slight 
amount under the recent revenue act for advertisements with the 
application of the zone system. It is hardly consistent to say 
that the newspapers and magazines should pay only 1 cent or 2 
cents when you pay 32 cents. It is proper that the Government 
of the United States give some concession to them by reason of 
the fact that they disseminate knowledge and information, and 
I would be willing to see them have concessions, even less than 
the cost of carriage, but that difference—32 to 1—is wrong. 
You have to remedy that, particularly as to these great maga- 
zines. I refer now to one magazine in the medium class, a 
publication that pays $5,000 revenue to the Government in 
stamps, and costs the Government $49,000 a year to carry it, 
when its profits are more than $150,000 per annum. But I pass 
over that question with the simple statement that the cost of 
the carrying of this class of mail in the last fiscal year was 
about $70,000,000 more than the Government received. Now, this 
Government ought not to submit to such a subsidy to the press 
or to any other power in the country. Great and powerful as 
the corporations of the country were—the transportation com- 
panies—you wrested from them subsidies under which they had 
increased their compensation in 80 years from $7,000,000 to 
$64,000,000. You have to wrest that power from the senders 
of mail matter of the second class. There is no man more 
friendly to the press and who has stood for it more in this 
House than I have; no one is more willing to make concessions 
than I am; but it must not demand a loss of $70,000,000 to the 
American people to carry their mail, mostly commercial and 
profit making. 

There is another question, which is a rather delicate one, that 
I want to talk to you about. 3 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield to a question 
at that point? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. How can we vote for a 1-cent postage on 
first-class mail matter unless other classes of mail matter come 
more nearly paying the cost of transportation? 

Mr. MOON. That is one of the policies I want to discuss 
when I get some other facts before the House. 


A delicate question for the Congressman, and particularly the 
country Congressman, is the question of rural mails. What is 
the situation to-day as to rural mails? The last fiscal year 
shows that when you charge properly the cost to that service at 
the initial point and terminal point, and the overhead charges 
that belong to it separately in the segregation of the mail. you 
lose $58,300,000 per annum. In other words, it took that much 
of money more than the receipts from that source to meet the 
demands of that service. 

The Postal Service of the United States is a unit. Some 
of it may raise great revenue, some of it may produce a great 
deficit, but you must maintain it all. You have to serve all of 
the American people and give them the best possible service. 
I want to suggest to you, for your thought in the future, that 
you must find a remedy by which we can give to the country 
people the service that they are entitled to, which is the best, 
and at the same time reduce this cost. It is a matter for your 
thoughtful consideration. The country people are reasonable 
and just. They want the best service at the least cost to their 
country. While, of course, we all favor the proper care of and 
the payment of proper salaries to carriers of the mail, it is the 
people, at last, whose rights must be protected. If you enn 
remedy this situation and still give an efficient and proper serv- 
ice, which I hope you can, and remedy the situation as to second- 
class mail, then the American people upon the face of the figures 
can have 1-cent letter postage with still a surplus of $25,000,- 
000 in the National Treasury. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, all of the laws which we have passed that 
made it possible to produce a surplus instead of a deficit were 
not enacted previous to 1912. One of those laws was enacted 
at that time. Another, that enabled us to go to this position, 
was enacted previous to that time. Two of these laws were 
enacted under two administrations, one wholly Republican and 
another partly Republican. The others have all been enacted 
since the Democratic administration began. Now, it would be 
hardly fair, perhaps, to make comparisons, except to demon- 
strate the system of operation under the laws between any 
periods of time in these services performed under different 
laws and conditions, the hardest conditions having been in the 


last 6 or 8 years. The Postal System grows, its needs appear 


year by year, and the remedies to correct errors that have 
come into it or may come must be devised. Constructive legis- 
lation must continue to come if this great department must 
at last accomplish the good of which it is capable for the people. 
But, as showing a development of the service under valuable 
laws and what may be expected of other laws and better condi- 
tions which we may yet establish, it appears from the record 
that during the administration of President Roosevelt there 
was a deficit in this service of about $47,000,000, covering the 
last four years of that period. That was not the fault of the 
administration any more than it is the fault of this adminis- 
tration that now and then letters go wild or that the service 
in some places is not as good as it should be. It is the neces- 
sary result of conditions and the law controlling the department 
and, of course, in part as to administration. There was a 
loss, I say, during that period of about $47,000,000, in round 
figures. 

During the administration of President Taft there was a loss 
of about $25,000,000. During the administration of President 
Wilson, under Mr. Burleson as Postmaster General, all of these 
losses have been overcome and a large surplus gained in rev- 
enues. The postal bill has gone to the enormous figure of 
$600,000,000, $200,000,000 of which, however, was for good roads. 
Yet the official figures show that these losses during that period 
have been overcome and that the service has been extended to 
15,000,000 more of people daily than we had before; that it has 
been expanded and greatly enlarged; that salaries have been 
increased; and yet those six years, overcoming that deficit, 
show a surplus of about $32,500,000—not a paper profit, not 
a bookkeeping proposition, but actual cash turned over on 
the check of the Postmaster General to the Treasurer of the 
United States of nearly $33,000,000. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

But some have said that that is due to the increased expense 
of postage during the war. Ah, you are mistaken. Under that 
law that revenue wag segregated from the other, and the Post 
Office Department collected about $44,500,000 war revenue under 
the 3-cent postage act and paid that into the Treasury, and it is 
no part of the general profits of $32,000,000 that have been 
referred to. 

The record shows that during the eight-year period preceding 
the present administration, covering the last administration of 
President Roosevelt and the administration of President Taft, 


1919. 


the deficiencies in revenues as shown by the audited reports of 
the Postal Service were as follows: 


1905 audited deficiency $14, 594, 387. 12 
1906 audited deficiency 10, 542, 941. 76 
1907 audited deficiency 6, 692, 031. 47 
1908 audited deficiency 16, 910, 278. 99 


Total deficiency___ 
1909 audited deficiency 
1910 audited deficiency. 


$48, 739, 639. 34 


1911 surplus, alleged and disputed--_ 5 5 
1912 audited deficieney____.__._-_--- 1, 785, 523. 10 
Toth! Gel dency —e—TT —— —— 24, 927, 657. 40 
Deficiency for the eight-year period 78, 667, 296. 74 
Audited statement for year 1911 shows surplus accounts subsequently 
settled reduced the surplus to a deficiency of $732,301.90. 


The postal revenue as audited shows a surplus in all succeed- 
ing years, except 1915, in which the receipts of the Postal Service 
suffered a temporary setback after the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. 

A statement of surpluses and deficiencies follows: 

3 surpluses by years: 


1917 
1918 (excluding $44,500,000 excess postage as war 


ya it) Set eee es a eS eee 19, 626, 774. 08 


44, 179, 336. 01 


Total Burpluses 25 oe ere eee me 
Audited deficiency 1915 (declining receipts following out- 
11, 333, 308. 97 


break of war in Europe) 

Net surplus for six-year period 32, 846, 027. 04 

Mr. Speaker, as stated, I can only speak at this time in a 
general way. There have been, perhaps, just complaints; there 
have been many unjust complaints against the department. 
You must recollect the period through which we have passed, 
the circumstances that might bring about these conditions, the 
existence of war and all of its evils and demoralization; and 
yet I have to assert that there have been no more mistakes 
made in the Post Office Department during the last few years 
than were ever made during any other similar number of years 
of its existence. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The words of envy and malice and of unjust criticism that 
have been uttered against the Postmaster General will be for- 
gotten—forgotten quickly in the face of his magnificent admin- 
istration, distinguished as it is for ability, honor, courage, and 
unsurpassed, if not matchless, loyalty to public duty. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

I want to speak a word for the extension of this great de- 
partment. It has already lengthened its cords and strength- 
ened its stakes until it is reaching the four quarters of the 
earth. It works for you by day and by night, on land, on sea, 
and in mid-air, and wherever the flag of the Union floats there 
may be found the mails of the Republic. It gives greater bene- 
fit to the people than all other agencies of Government. Far 
heyond the confines of the United States, by conventions with 
the peoples of the earth, your mails are carried to the soldier 
on the battle fronts, to the sailor on the mighty deep, to the 
marts of commerce, to the halis of legislation, to the seats of 
learning, to the home, the factory, and the field, to men under 
every condition. 

This great department may drop a missive on the sands of 
Arabia, on the snows of Iceland, on the Alps, at the foot of the 
Pyramids, on the banks of the Nile, where Leonidas fought and 
the Spartans fell, where the beautiful gondolas of war proudly 
rode the waves of the Aegian Sea, where Virgil and Homer 
sang, where Babylon and Ninevah were but are not, to bear the 
tidings of the love, the hope, and the aspirations of kindred 
spirits far away. [Applause.] 

Strike down this means of communicating knowledge and 
information among the people, and the flickering light of 
modern civilization will fade forever beneath the coming shad- 
ows and darkness of advancing barbarism. Let me appeal to 
you to broaden and extend this great service, that it may aid 
in holding up the standard of human liberty wherever man loves 
freedom. Above all, let me appeal to you to encourage and 
care for that splendid army of intelligent men and women who 
so magnificently administer the Postal System. [Applause.] 

Papers and exhibits referred to by Mr. Moon: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 1}, 1919. 


Hon. JOHN A. Moon, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Junon Moon: In reply to your letter of the Sth instant 
requesting certain Information, you are advised as follows: 
The number of clerks and officials in the Post Office Department at 
Washington: Clerks, 907; officials, 59. 
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The number of first, second, third, and fourth class ters in 
the United States: First class, 628; second class, 2,372; third class, 
7,823; fourth class, 42,261. 

The number of rurul routes and carriers: Rural routes, 43,211; rural 
carriers, oe els 

‘rhe number of city carriers: Regular carriers, 35,200; substitute 
carriers, 8,755. 

The number of post-office clerks: Regular clerks, 46,707; substitute 
clerks, 11,676. 

The number of railway postal clerks: 19,968. 

The number of post-office ins rs: 418, 

The approximate number of lahorers connected with the Post Office 
Department: Post Office 8 proper, 96; Postal Service, 2,280. 

The total number of postal employees in the United States: Postal 
Service, 262,294; de ent proper, 1,874; total, 263,668 


The countries with which we have postal conventions and the rates 


of postage: attached memorandum marked “ bit A. 
The 1 cost of handling and 3 the second-class 
mails: attached letter dated July 10, 1919, marked Exhibit B.“ 


The amount of money saved by the adoption of the space basis as 
egainst the weight basis, $11,470,708 per annum. 

The 5 number of pounds of second-class mail matter in 
the last 1 year, and the loss to the Government on same. See Ex- 
hibit B, hereto attached. 
fits in postal savings banks. See attached memorandum marked 


Statement of the receipts from the Postal Service and the di- 
tures from the beginning of the service to date, together with the de- 
ficiencies or surpluses, by years. See page 2 of hibit D attached, 
columns 5 and 6 of whic show, respectively, the ss revenues of the 
de; the department from the 


partment and the gross expenditures o 
year 1789 to the yar 1918, inclusive. 

List of the Postmasters General and the periods of their service. See 
page 1 of Exhibit D. 
The increase in employees and salaries: The bases for the figures 
here presented are June 30, 1913, the close of the fiscal year on the 4th 
of March of which this administration began, and July 1, 1919, the 
beginning of the current year 

On June 30, 1913, there were 235,409 Se? ber in the Postal Service, 
with annual salaries aggregating $176,591, . On July 1, 1919, there 
were 262,294 employees, with annual salaries aggregatin $274.911,832. 
The percentage of increase in employees during the period was 11.42, 
2a gue per centage of increase in the aggregate compensation paid was 


In the department proper there were on June 30, 1913, 1,237 em- 
ployees, with annual salaries aggregating $1,440,240. On July 1, 1919, 
there were 1,374 employees, with annual salaries aggregatin 548. 
The percentage of increase in employees during the period was 11.07, 
roy pad percentage of increase in the aggregate compensation paid was 


The above figures for July 1, 1919, include bonuses allowed by Con- 
8. 


In the contract service that is, clerks at contract stations, mail 
messen „ Screen-wagon contractors, steamboat and Alaska star serv- 
ice, and star routes—on July 1, 1913, there were 25.445 employees, with 
an annual rate of compensation aggregating $12,232,140. On July 1 
1919, the number in such contract service was 25.124, with an annual 
rate of compensation aggregating $18,064.780. The percentage of de- 
crease in the number of contractors was 1.26 and the percentage of in- 
crease in the aggregate rate of compensation was 32.3. 

Increase in number of People served with daily mail during this ad- 
ministration: It is estimated that since March 4, 1913, daily delivery 
service has been extended to 7,372,800 Paces by city carriers, 
4,986,079 persons by rural carriers, and 1,278,000 persons by village 
delivery carriers, or a total of 13,636,879 persons, who prior to that 
time were not receiving a delivery service. - 

With reference to your inquiry as to the approximate profits on parcel 
post, I beg to advise that on account of the many additional functions 
and duties placed upon the Postal Establishment incident to the war 
and the immense amount of work required to be performed by the Postal 
Service, and also because of the scarcity of help, the department did not 
have the facilities with which nor the time in which to gather statistics 
on this NT See eon eed the last estimate made by the department 
was in 1916, when the figures compiled indicated a profit in round num- 
bers of $10,600,000 5 

Concerning the loss on Rural Mail Delivery Service it is estimated 
that the cost of operating the service exceeds the revenues received 
therefrom in round numbers by $53,800,000, after making due allow- 
ances to other branches of the service for handling mails which pass 
over rural routes and deducting overhead charges. 

Sincerely, yours, 
A. 8. BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, 


Average salaries June , 1913, and July 1, 1919, and percentages of increase. 


June 30, July 1, | Per cent 
Class of employees. 1913. 10919. | inerease. 
DEPARTMENT PROPER. 
ATE OAR NIOVOOR: ———————P——— $1,185.73 | $1,486.32 27.1 
POSTAL SERVICE. 

Post-office inspectors...............0....-scsensees 1,804.45 | 2,043.30 13.23 
Clerks, division headq 1,247.23 | 1,682.16 34.87 
Clerks in post offices. 1,064.66 | 1,401.46 31.63 
City-delivery ers. 1,059.68 | 1,397.72 31.90 
Iway postal clerks 1,239.09 | 1,649.00 33.00 
ROUTER COPTINTR og ccs once bh eke perce A 1,062.37 | 1,528.05 43.83 
q„%% ( Do oa sk coi a eadnisenvasaesecanecscssese 502.38 679.82 35.31 
Assistant postmasters.......5...c.ccceceeeeecn sees 1,222.89 | 1,463.41 19.67 


1 The low average salary of postmasters is explained by the fact that the salaries of 
all postmasters (including those at offices of the third and fourth classes, where the 
salaries are quite low in a number of instances) are included in the computations, 
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Exum A. 


CONVENTIONS PROVIDING FOR APPLICATION OF 
CONDITIONS, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and Panama, 
CONVENTIONS PROVIDING FOR APPLICATION OF DOMESTIC RATE TO LETTERS 


NL. 


DOMESTIC RATES AND. 


ana, Ire! 
ward 


Tobago), and Windward Islands * Grenada, 
The Grenadines, and St. Lucia). 
PARCEL-POST CONVENTIONS (RATE mas Sarr e 12 bay A Arata 
Argentina, Algeria, Alsace and Lease! e Tee 
mania), Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Bolivia, raat, Britin ulana, 
British’ India, Bulgaria, Chile, « China, aes Ri 
Curacao (including Aruba, Bonaire, Saba, St. 
Denmark, 


ey of St, Martinus), Dominican —— Ecuador, t, 
utch Guigana, France (exclu ie Ae and Corsica), G 
Gibraltar, Great Britain and Ireland, G Gua: „Guadeloupe 


the French portion of St, Martins), Haiti, Honduras (British), Hon- 
duras (Republic of), Hon ogy y celand, Italy 3 blie 
of San Marino, etc.), J neluding the ks Caicos Islands and 
Cayman Islands), Japan (inclu Formosa, Karafuto (Japanese end 
halien), and Korea), ds (Antigua with Barbuda 

Redonda, St. Kitts, Nevis with Ila, ica, Montserrat, — 
the Virgin Islands, British), urg, Madeira Islands, 
Martinique, Mesopotamia, lere, etherlands, Netherlands East 
Indies. Newfoundland, New Zealand (ineludin 8 . Nicara- 
gua, Norway, Palestine, Panama, Paraguay, mania, 
Salvador, S Societ. 8 Sweden, Trinidad A Tobago), 
Tunis, Union of Sou Africa, Uruguay, V. a eto i indward 


Tslands (pranin St. Vincent, the 8 
Special agreement with Great Britain provid 


g . — reduced rates on 
printed matter for the blind, 


S. M. WEBER, 

Acting Superintendent. 
Jury 9, 1919. 
Exllintr B. 

OFFICE OP re POSTMASTER GENERAL,. 

‘ashington, D. C., July 10, 1919. 
Hon, Jonn A. Moo, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Junes Moon: In response to gou request with to 
the loss incident to handling As transporting mail matter of the second 


class, I haye to ae the 
mar for the fiscal pn 
3 therefore, furnishin 
ite e era year ended 
u 
Whe’ He ic ae Commission, created in 1911 under a joint resolution 
of Congress to 1 the subject, found that the cost of handlin 


figures pert. to the mailings of such 
ended. June 30, 1919, are not yet available, 


you the data’ with ‘re to th 3 
une 30, 1918, at the rates in effect prior to 


and transportin As second-class’ matter in the case of matter mailed a 
the cent-a-pound rate was approximately 5% cents a d, exclusive 
of certain expenses, ere for services in post offices, which, be- 
cause of sy be information regarding them, the commission aid 
not department’s estimate of the cost of handling and 
m matter, including the expenses which the commission 
was approximately 8.27 cents a pound. On the basis 
of the department's estimate at that which includes the unas- 


signed the loss incident to handling and tran orting second- 
. 1918 would be as follo 


expense of handling and transportin; $1 01; 200. 1 
Amount of postage received. Garret ee $11, T12, 0 
loss handling and transporting z $89, 984, 805 


. Since the cost of transporting free - in- county matter 
than the cost of transporting matter mailed at pound rates, ang also 
on account of economies and improvements in the ce, etc., the 
estimated loss - above shown may be reduced $15,000,000, thus making 
the estimated loss in handling and transporting second-class matter 
during the fiscal year 1918, $74,984,895. 
Yours, very truly, 


is somewhat less 


A. S. BURLESON. 
Exursir C.. 
The postal-savings law 8 that interest and 3 accruing 
from the d t and investment of postal-savings funds shall be ap- 
plied — 55 the payment — interest due to .. -savings de 9 ae 


pi „ and the excess covered into the — 1 0 
tates as a part of the postal revenue. t to this. 
there haw: been covered, or there is in process of being covered, into the 


Treasury the following amounts: 
Net interest income accruing in the fiscal year. 
$431, 179. 43 
584, 176. 89 
1, 121; 901. 30 


1, . 


1, 600, 000. 60 
5, 749, 986. 61 


Total 


It will be observed that each year shows a substantial increase in 
the net interest income. 


Exutsit D. 
Post Office Department. 


5 Officials of the United States Post Office Department—1775 to 1018. 
Presidents. 


Pete, anes ae 
1829 Andrew Jackson, Tenn, William T. Barry, Ky., | Selah R. Hobbie, N 
1833 Andre Jackson, Tenn. 8 C 
. . . Amos Kendall, Ky., May 1 . 


Mar. 4. 


z M. Niles, Conn., May 
rage Granger, N. V., 
N A. Wickliffe, Ky., 


William: 1 Harrison 
Hs Va., Apr. = 


First Assistant Post- 
masters General. 


rita kene Wann 
James Madison, Va., Mar. 4 UU H 4c «n 


—]Am“kk6rk 36 — UU U—U U 2 ———M— 42 — 2—E —— 


Second Assistant Post- 
masters General. 


Third Arsistant Post- 


Fourth Assistant Post- 
masters General. masters General. 


Seth Pease, Conn.. 


—— 4 444 Bt —u— zn 


--| Robt. Johnstore..........| Daniel Coleman, N. CA.. 


TTT John S. Skinner, Mad 
. W. 


N. M. Verso cote ees 
IE: e Va OA atsede eie 
7. Ind. 
E kessere och bene Pe PE PENA E 1 .,. ß . ͥöm mn cceiessnete era are mn 


10 ffice of Secon’ Assistant Postmaster General created by act of Apr. 30, 1810. 


2 Office of Third Assistant Postmaster General created by act of July 2, 1836. 


— . AK p cp. .. 
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Post Office Department—Continued. 


Officials of the United States Post Office Department—1775 to 1918. z 


Presidents. * 
First Assistant Post- Second Assistant Post- Third Assistant Post- | Fourth Assistant Post- 
masters General, masters General. masters General. masters General. 


** 
1849 | Zachary Taylor, Va. eee 8. Jacob Collamer, Vt., Mar. 83S. Fits Henry Warren, Iowa. 4 benis iS aseane a 
1860 | Millard Filmore, , E EA ARES O PN . A ERES, z 

July 9. July 23. 
a e e elde o T TA ee ee eee A A EN A S TNA OTS E E 
TN E ees eae ery A 0 Hubbard, Conn.. e . . 
1853 | Franklin Pierce, N. H., Mar 
IJ S EE NRE ac bocueste , yr A EE E 
1857 Taah EAR oats 8 Brown, Tenn. ... .o 
ooo eases eee Joseph cc (( ET 

Horatio K ae Feb. 12. 
1861 8 Lincoln, III., ge Ba „D. C., ohn A. Kasson, Iowa. ... 
. 323FCͤ ĩðͤâv Sees ace her Be .----| Alexander W. Randall, 
Wis. 

SSA Fas Seesaw sslctpenevasnsencas 

Abraham Lincoln, III. Mar. 4 
1865 e rr ease E A 

Apr. 15. 

1808 PH Alexander We. hendall, | BS. Jol e ⁰ se] iccuyaussdeetoncsasscess 


Sept. 20. 
E N E ERETTE A EASA Timothy o ee eee e / / 
r TARR Gresham, Ind., 
TOMA E E AE OE TNA Prank Hatton, Towa, Oct. : ote AMEN, DAMN oP So kn . iduscveess= „ 


1885 | Grover Cleveland, N. Y., We, F. Vilas, Wis., Mar. 
Mar. 4. 7. 


E. G. Rathbone, Ohio." 


1893 | Grover Cleveland, N. V., Wilson S. Bissell, N. V., R. A. Maxwell, N. Y. 
Mar. 4. Mar. 7. Mar. 22. 


1891 
1895 |.. 8 
Apr. 4. 
1897 e McKinley, Ohio, TAA: Gary, Md., Mar. 


J. L. Bristow, Kans., 
Apr. 1. 


A AA ( EE Charles Emory Smith, Pa., 
Apr. 22. 
e 1 
e ee ee 
Wiliam McKinley, Ohio, 
1901 Theodore 1 Roosevelt, N. Y } ·‚—ͤ—ͤ— eee eee eee ere eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee %%% 
Pp 
N susan Henry C. Payne, Wis., | Robert J. Wynne, Pa., 
Jan. 15. Apr. 17. 
Mc sannana zosi Je Wynne, Fa. S T a E A O TO A T T 
1905 | Theodore Roosevelt, N. Y., | Geo. B. Cortelyou, N. Y., | Frank H. Hitchcock, P. V. DeGraw, Pa., 
Mar. 4. Mar. 7. Mass., Mar. 16. Mar. 20. 
CCC Peeps pees ee ee Se e sennnnagereoke ss Jas. T. McCleary, Minn., e CCC NTA ETS 
EGO IS Shot aoe E E EAT „ Chas, Grandñeld, Mo., Jos. Reames eee neat aer eee A tener A 3 
eb. 
1909 | William H. Taft, Frank H. Hitchcock. 
1910 weet: 2 
TTT T T peo 
1913 | Woodrow Wilson, N. J., | Albert S. Burleson, Tex., | Daniel 25 Roper, 8. C. Alexander M. Dockery, James I. Blakslee, 
Mar. 4. Mar. 5. Mar. 1 Mo., Mar. 17. Pa., Mar. 17. 
r VVV e ß 


1 Office of Fourth Assistant Postmaster General created by act of Mar. 3, 1891. 
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Postal statistics of the United States From 1789 to 1918 by fisca! years. 


75 
75 
89 
195 
209 
450 
453 
468 
554 
630. ieee S A eee HG, OBB. R O 
1410, ` 1,000,000 ~ 20426] BE ORT. BB BOT e e ee 
He 4 ae e 
„05 2,800 3,6575564 320,443) 5,1 , 
1,114 327,044 916 
17,258 351,822 364 
1,405 339, 449 337, 502 
1,558 421,373 377, 367 
1,710 446, 105 417,233 
1,848 478, 762 453, 885 
17944 460, 564 462, 
2) 012 508, 633 408,012 
300 5517684 405, 
403 587,246 499, 098 
2,708 293.154 tnt ee 
POL Ey, eee 
2.670 730,370 o Sean sane te 
8,000 1,043,065 THREATS PAL WOD E S oes ceosseurenses 
3,260 951, 782 801,022] 285,544. 
459 1,002,973 ooo 
3,618 1,130, 235 AS r 
4,000 1, 204, 737 mr, cccnedee OR ASRA 
4,500 1,111,927 PASO MAB E Uo MEE A ESAIN Saa 
4,650 LOU OOS T oo oA O cette 
4.700 1117,40] 1,167,572] 7% ) INISIN 
4.013 10,100, 20 1,150, 115] = 1,156,995] 30,4 aaosessnss 
5,182 10,595,358 | 1,197,758 1,188,019] 288,801 
5,677 11,629,081] 1,303,525] 1,229,033] J11, 13 
6,150 11,957,585} 1,447,708] 1,388,712] 447,77. . .. 
7/300 12,872,831 | 1,821,633] 1,469,959 
7.880 13,709,089 | 1,659,915 17,689,915 
8,004 13,709,000 | 1,707,418] 1,782,132 
8,450 14,500,000 |- 1,850,583] 1,932,708 
8, 636 15,408,002 1,997,811] 1/936, 122 
9,205 23,625,021 | 2,258,570 2,238, 171 715,481 
10, 127 23,854,485 | 2,617,011] 2,930,414 823, 283 
10,693 119,916 | 25,500,600 2,823,749 2,910,605 897,317 
10, 770 112,774 | 25,830,488} 2,993,556) 2,757,350 945, 418 
11,091 118,264 | 27,578,620} 3,408,323 2,841,700 812, 803 
11.767 141. 32,507,008 | 4,945,668] 3.288.319 891, 352 
12,519 134,818 | 34,592,202 | 4,238,733 | 4,430,662 933, 948 
12,780 133, 34,496,878 | 4,434,657 4,036,880 930,000 |. 
; 155, 38,370,778 | 4,543,522 718,26 1,028,925 |. 
13,778 155,026 | 34,998,525] 4,407,723 1 4,490,523 | 1,018,651 
13, 733 149,732 | 34,835,991} 4,545,849] 5,674,252 1,147,255 
18,814 142,25 38, 22,03 4,20, 2 4,374,751 1, 428,304 |. 
14, 103 144,687 35, 700621 4,237,288 200,513] 1,388,316 
14,183 143,940 | 35,634,209 | 4, 20,841 320,732 | 1, 400, 875 
14,601 865°] 37,398,414 | 3,487,199 „076,036 | 1,042,070 |. 
15,140 153,818 | 38,887,809] 3,880,309] 3,979,542 1,080, 2 
16, 159 208 41,012,579 | 4,555,211 1326, 1,254, 345 2860, 380 
16,749 167,703 | 42,544,089} 4,705,178 | 4,479,049 | 1,320,921 955, 727 
18,417 „672 | 46,541,423 | 5,490,984] 5,212,953 | 1,549,376 1, 540, 545 
19,796 198,290 | 53,465,724] 6,410,604 | 3,278,402 1,781,688 1,246, 548 |. 
20,901 4.281 58,985,728 | 5,184,526] 7,108,450] 1,298,765 54,186,319 . 
22,320 217,743 | 61,892,542 | 5,240,725 | 7,982,757 | 1,403,477 56, 344,006 
23, 548 219,935 | 63,387,005 | , 288,580 8,577,424 | 1,707, 708 56, 330,000 21, 384, 100 
24,410 227,908 | 67,401,166 | 6,642,136 | 9,968,342 2,135,335 72,977,300 23,451,725 
25, 565 239,642 | 71,307,897 | 6,920,822 | 10,405,286 | 2,102, 891 126; 045, 210 „701,050 
26, 586 242,601 | 74,906,067 | 7,353,051 | 11,508,058 | 2,285,610 | 154,729,405 33,033,400 
27, 977 260,603 | 78,765,491 | 7,486,793 12,722,470 2,355,016 176,781, 85 971,875 
28) 539 280,052 | 82,308,402] 7,968,481 +458, 2,453,901 162,201,920 280.300 
28; 498 240,591 | 74,724,776 | 8,518,067] 19,170,610} 2,552,808 216,370,660 290,025 
28, 586 140,309 | 54,455,454 | 8,349, 296 606, 2,514,157 | 211, 788, 518 <28, 027, 300 
28,875 134,013 432,525 | 8,200,821 | 11,125,301 2,340,767 | 291,307,105 27,284,150 
29,047 139, 598 56, „015 11,163, 700 11,314, 2, 876, 983 338, 340, 385 , 548, 7 
28,878 139,172 | 56,315,357 438, 254 „044, 3,174,326 | 3, 054,610 218, 
20; 550 142, 340 57, 903, 494 14,556,159 | 13,694, 3,883,382 | 387, 419,455 20,200,175 
23,828 180,921 | 71,837,914! 14,436,986 | 15,352,079 | 3,454,677 | 347, 734, 325 39, 004, 
163 203,215 78,982,789 | 15,297,027 | 19,235,483 | 4,033,728] 371,505, 805 63, 086, 
26, 481 216,928 | 684,221,325 16,292,601 | 22, 730, 4,255,311 | 383,470,500 73, 384, 
27, 108 223,731 | 90,723,403] 18,344,511 | 23,698,131] 4,546,958} 421, 047,460 81, 675, 100 
28, 492 231,232 | 97,024,996 | 19,772,221 23,938, 4,673,466 | 468,118,445 86, 289, 
30,015 238,359 | 107,572,794 | 20,037,015 | 24,390, 104 5,028, 381 120,175 104, 675, 275 
31,863 251,398 | 114,981,322 | 21,915,426 | 26,658, 5, 121, 665 445,070 113, 925, 750 
33, 244 256,210 | 119,903,650 | 22,996,742] 29,081,916} 5,725,403] 601,931,520 131,172,600 
201 269,097 627,476 | 26,471,072) 32,126,415 | 5,818,472 733, 420 „418,500 
35, 547 277,873 | 133,822,216 791,360 | 33,611,309} 7,049,936 470 149, 766, 400 
„883 281, 798 269,708 | 28, 644, 198 203, 7,381, 460 799, 090 165, 520, 250 
27, 531, 585 „49, 7, 234,283 6089, 580,670 170,651, 459 
29,277,517 | 34,185,084 | 7,966,921 | 742,401,940 183, 560, 
30,041,983 | 33, 449, 899 7 182,239 | 774,358,780 177, 581, 950 
38,315,479 | 38,542,804] 7,703,407 | 875,881,970 ” 137,000 
36,785, 398 502,500 450 50075 
41,876,410 | 40, 482, 021 1,114, 560, 330 258, 565, 450 
45,508,693 | 43,282,914 1,202, 743, 800 259, 266, 450 
43,325,959 | 4&7, 224, 560 +459, 768, 460 322, 232, 050 
48 waa 17 eee 
+ + a a * , ? * 
1,746,985, 520 381,611, 300 
463, 1,887, 173, 140 56355 
2,961, 980, 840 451, 864, 300 
2; 219; 737,080 13, 832, 950 
For 3 months only. Newspaper wrappers first issued under actof Feb. 27, 1861. 


2 Postagestamps firstissued under act of Mar. 3, 1847, and placed on sale at New York, N. V., July 1, 1817. Special request envelopes first issued in 1865, 
#Stamped envelopes first issued June, 1853, under act of Aug. 30, 182. 
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City Delivery Service. 


888833888888228888228288888288825 
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Free City Delivery Service authorized by act of Mar. 3, 1863. 
The first . Rural Delivery Service was established on Oct. 1 
11 Special Delivery Service authorized by act of Mar. 3, 1885 
Di 
For 9 months only. 


Postal savings system. 


t 
674, > * 
612, 188 | 148,471, 00 


i Postal savings system inaugurated Jan. 3, 1911, under act of June 25, 1910. 
For 6 months only. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND EXTENSIONS IN THE POSTAL SERVICE SINCE MARCH 
4, 1913. 


Juxx 30, 1919. 


May 7, 1913: Order promulgating regulations requiring all post- 
masters of the fourth class to qualify for office through civil-service 
cxaminations. 

July 1, 1913: Inauguration of C. 0. D. feature of parcel-post mail. 

2 1, 1913; At the inauguration January 1, 1913, of the service 
providing for the indemnification of shippers of fourth-class domestic 
‘mail a flat fee of 10 cents was charged, which insured an article against 
loss Yor its actual value not exceeding $50 in any case. Effective July 
1, 1913, another rate was introduced which provided for the insurance 
of an article against loss for its actual value, not exceeding $25 in any 
case, upon pa mt of a fee of 5 cents. 

July 1, 1913: Distinctive parcel-post stamp discontinued. 

1913: During the year provision was made whereby sender of a 
parcel may attach a communication to it on condition that necessa 
stamps for first-class rate of postage were affixed. This permits simul- 
taneous delivery of communication and parcel, 

October 1, 1914: Inauguration of vernment-owned motor-vehicle 
service in the large cities, superseding the contract and screen-wagon 
service in cities. a 

1914: Reorganization and standardization of post-office methods and 
reorganization of large offices so as to operate on a two-division plaa— 
finances and handling of 5 a flexible and compact force 
and increasing the efficiency of the service. 

July 1, 1915: Advancement of fourth-class post offices to 1 
grade where compensation if $1,000 for the year, eliminating the re 
quirement that it must be $250 each quarter. 

July 28, 1916: Compensatory time for holiday service to be given on 
one of the following 30 days. (Amended to include laborers, special 


clerks, ete. 
1916: Regulations promulgated providing for the pay- 


August N. 
ment of indemnity for injury to insured mail, in accordance with the 
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Established July 1, 1883. 
1896, simultaneously on three routes, from Charlestown, Uvilla, and Halltown, W. Va. 


restricted to delivery of letters at free-delivery office or inany town 


. Estal 1, 1885. 
(Lor more inhabitants, Aug. 2, 1888, extended to provide for the immediate delivery of mail matter at all free-delivery offices and within 1 mile of every other office. 


pesy eens of the Postal Service appropriation. Act approved July 28, 


August 8, 1916: Regulations promulgated providing for a minimum 
3-cent fee for ag Mee in an amount not exceedin valuation. The 
popularity of this ture is evidenced by the fact that 58 per cent of all 
packages insured are at this rate. 

August 8, 1916: Regulations promulgated providing for the maximum 
amount of $100 insurance on the 8 of a fee of 25 cents. 

March 31, 1917: Reappointment of tmasters at presidential post 
offices based solely on their record, and where the record of the incum- 
bent in office requires a new appointment the creation of an eligible 
rezistor through civil-service examination, 

917: Establishment of military branch post offices. 

June 30, 1918: Discontinuance of pneumatic-tube service. 

July 1, 1918: Discontinuance of insurance tag. 

July 2, 1918: Reinstatement provided by law for all who enter mili- 
tary service to the salary to which they would have been automatically 
promoted had n aap d in- the Postal Service. 

0 . e odification of postal-savings law to permit deposits 
up to le 
July 2, 1918: Compensation in lieu of compensatory time for em- 


ployees. 
July 1, 1918: The postal 8 act 3 February SA 
1919, provides that hereafter all days, other than holidays enumerate 
in the act of July 28, 1916, making an N or the Postal 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, set aside by the 
President of the United States as holidays to be observed by other de- 
partments of the Government throughout the United States shall be 
construed as applicable to the Postal Service in the same manner and 
to the same extent as the executive departments. 


PARCEL POST CHANGES. 


August 15, 1913: The limit of weight was increased from 11 to 20 
pounds and material reductions made in the rates for the first and 
second zones, as follows: 
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January 1, 1914: The limit of weight was increased from 20 to 50 
ponnn and material reductions made in the rates for the third, fourth, 
fth, and sixth zones, as follows: 


| Third zone. Fourth zone. 


Yonnds, 


Reduc- 
tion. 


Old rute. | New rate. 


| 
| 0,07 
12 


r 


Reduo- 


tion. 
0.08 . OL 0.01 
14 -02 -02 
-20 -03 -03 
+26 -04 04 
32 +05 +05 
«38 -06 03 
44 07 -07 
5⁰ 0 0 
50 -09 -09 
62 10 10 
68 11 -ll 


March 16, 1914: Books weighin 


in excess of 8 ounces giyen parcel- 
post zone rates. Previous to this the rate was 1 cent for each 2 ounces 
up to 4 pounds. 

April 24, 1914: Seeds, sciors, bulbs, cuttings, etc., in excess of 8-ounce 
packages given 3 zone rates. 
; 5 10, 1915: Size of parcel-post packages increased from 72 to 84 
nches. 

March 15, 1918: Limit of weight increased from 50 to 70 pounds in 
first, second, and third zones, and from 20 to 50 pounds in remaining 
zones. 


Number of parcels mailed at all post offices, 


June 30, 1 331. 394, 800 
June 30, 191 570, 444, 815 
June 30, 948, 637, 896 
June 30, 1916. 001, 021, 616 
June 36, 4 

June 30, 19 

June 30, 


ears close cooperation has developed between this 
department and the Treasury Department in the plan of arrangement 
and facilities provided in new Federal buildings. As a result each office 
is now provided with the same relative amount of floor space, based on 
the estimated number of postal employees 10 years hence ; several stand- 
ard types of screen-line arrangement are in vogue to meet the varying 
needs of the Postal Service at offices of different sizes; a standard plan 
of providing vault and toilet facilities has been adopted ; and the progress 
in standardization has so far advanced that at the present time it is 
possible to use the one set of drawings, with minor modifications, for 
several buildings. 


During the past six 


PNEUMATIC TUBES. 


The act of i be 1892, making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office partment, authorized the Postmaster General “ to 
examine into the subject of a more rapid dispatch of mail matter be- 
tween large cities and post-office stations, and transportation terminals 
located in large cities by means of pneumatic tubes or other systems.” 

Acting under this authority Postmaster General John Wanamaker. 
under date of soy 26, 1892, issued an advertisement inviting interested 
parties to submit descriptions of pneumatic tubes “and an offer to 
submit test.“ The first pneumatic tube for the transmission of mail 
was used in Philadelphia 1893 in an experimental way. = 

March 1, 1894, the service was formally recognized and paid for by 
the Post Office Department. Investigation shows that pneumatic tubes 
had not been a success for commercial purposes. line of 10-inch tubes 
about 42 miles long were laid in Boston for commercial uses, but was 
not a success, and were subsequently leased to the Post Office Depart- 
ment on November 1, 1906, for the transmission of mall, at a rental 
of 8 nper mile 5 8 annum, for a period of 10 years. 

m 1 to 1918. oper’ 1902, when Congress failed to appro- 

priate, a total of $11,752,567.1G had been expended for the use of 
pneumatic tubes. 


In the early days of the pneumatic tubes Hon. W. H. Moody, then a 
Member of Con referred to previous appropriations as * ill begot- 
ten.“ and sta $ 

* è è “The first appropriation 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 

* . * s 


was made when Mr. Neilson was 


Within six weeks, at the outside, after he left the offi he was 
given $1,000 in cash and $10,000 in stock for his services at Washing- 
ton doring the succeeding 28 What they were I do not know. What 
they cou d properly be could not guess, but he was given this 


“But that is not all, Mr. Chairman; there was other testimony 
before the commission. I shall mention no names, and I regret ex- 
tremely to have to speak upon this subject. But we found that the 
pneumatic-tube system in New York was constructed by contractors 
who took their pay in stock and bonds; that the ouly value which that 
stock and those bonds had was the contract with the Government, It 
was certainly unfortunate—I think nothing else, believe nothing else, 
but unfortunate—it was certainly unfortunate that a holder of the 
bonds and one of the contractors was a Member of this House and a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, 

+ * œ “As showing the methods employed by the New York com- 


pany, I will state that a large block of the stock of this company, as 
ew Year's present, was sent to a near relative of an important and 
influential Member of the House. I am glad to say that the return 


mail was not allowed to depart from Washington without carrying back 
that dishonoring and dishonorable gift.” 

The Congress fully recognized the value of the judgment of ri- 
enced postal officials in this matter and would not even trust the Post- 
master General to pass on the value of the pneumatic-tube service, be- 
cause he might lack rt and scientific postal knowledge, but re- 
quired by the act of April 21, 1902— 

That no advertisement shall issue until after a careful investiga- 
tion shall have been made as to the needs and practicability of such 
service, and until a favorable report, in writing, shall have been sub- 
mitted to the Postmaster General by a commission of not less than 
three expert postal officials to be named by him.” 

ZONE RATES ON SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 

Zone rates on second-class matter were effective July 1, 1918. Based 
on the amount of mail handled in 1912, it was estimated that the 
increased revenue in postage under this new law would be substan- 
tially as follows: 


Lal a | Ce a a ee ee $4, 900, 000 
Second year. 9, 800, 000 
Third year 15. 000, 000 
Fourth year 20, 000, 000 


Prior to the enactment of this law it was estimated that at least 
$72,000,000 annually was lost in the handling of second-class matter. 

The following have indorsed the zone rates on second-class matter 
and are in favor of the retention of the present law: National Edi- 
torial Association, Missouri Editorial Association, Northwestern Edi- 
Not rt eee e Kansas Editorial Association, and Texas Press As- 
sociation. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
SECOND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, June 28, 1919. 

The space method of payment of railroad companies for carrying the 
mails, with certain variations, had been approved by every commission 
which had studied the matter from the Hubbard Commission in 1878 
to the Bourne Commission in 1913. The railroad companies, however, 
had been able to prevent any Ginge from the weight basis, Òn August 
12, 1911, Postmaster General Hitchcock transmitted to Con a 
plan of payment based on space and urged its adoption. No action was 
taken on his recommendation. 

On February 12, 1914, Postmaster General Burleson transmitted a 
complete scheme of payment based on Ya and actively championed 
it before the Congress. He succeeded in having it embraced in the 
pending Post Office appropriation bili in the spring of 1915. ‘The 
organized opposition of. the railroad companies was able to prevent 
passage of the bill prior to adjournment of Congress on March 4 of 
that year, so that for the first time in its history the entire Postal 

lied to operate for the ensuing year under the 


Service was com 
handicap of a joint resolution extending the previous year’s appro- 


priations. 

The space bill was core i passed on July 28, 1916, and has been in 
operation since November 1, 1916. It is a scientific and businesslike 
method of railway mail pay and enables the department to pay for 
what it receives and the railroads to receive what they earn, which 
wae not possible under the old system of average weights taken once in 
‘our years. . 

The annual saving to the Government under the space system is 
approximately $11,470,788. This large saving has resulted mainly 
from a more intensive loading of the mails on trains, at the same time 
remitting to the carriers considerable equipment to be employed in other 
transportation. ‘This saving in car space amounted in the aggregate 
to Oe relent of 14 trains of 10 cars each daily between New York 
an cago. 

The Postal Service during the trying war period was undoubtedly 
subject to the severest test it has ever undergone. The freight and 
express services were literally swam with business, and were obliged 
to place embargoes on their traffic. e result was that enormous quan- 
tities of goods and products of all kinds were thrown into the parcel 
post, which was not subject to such restrictions. Notwithstanding the 
mmense volume of this new traffic the parcel-post service was conducted 
without interruption and with dependability and dispatch, 

The development of the acroplane in warfare inspired the belief that 
it could be made to serve the uses of peaceful transportation, and on 
May 15, 1918, an aeroplane mail route on a regular schedule was 
established between New York and Washington. The service operates 
in about one-half the time required by train between the two cities and 
is performed with a regularity and a certainty which up to this time 
has not been equaled anywhere in the world. 

An additional aeroplane route has recently been inaugurated between 
New York and Chicago which by reason of the connections made ad- 
vances certain eastern mail for the West 24 hours or more. This mail 
leaves New York at 5 a. m. and arrives in Chicago at 1 p. m. in time for 
afternoon carrier delivery. 

The personnel of the Railway Mail Service has been completely re- 
organized upon a more efficient basis and at a higher rate of pay. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, 12,653,856,360 pieces of mail 


matter were 3 of which 99.98 per cent were distributed cor- 


rectly. g the year ended June 30, 1918, 14.134, 736,744 pieces of 
mall matter were distributed and the percentage correct was 99.99. 
M 1913, there were 17,095 employees in the Railway Mail 


= 4 
Service. On June 15, 1919, there were 20,360 such employees, an in- 


crease of 3,265. 
On June 30, 1913, the average salary of a railway postal clerk was 
$1,239. On May 31, 1919, it was $1,565—an increase of $326. 


SS ee ee ee 


1919. 
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The travel allowance has been increased from $1 to $2 per day. Vaca- 
tion allowances have been increased and working conditions and equip- 
ment and construction of cars have 5 improved. 

The system of terminal distribution of mail has been developed to take 
care cf the steadily expanding parcel-post traffic and of certain other 
classes of mail (circulars, ete.), which it is not 3 to distribute 
on trains. This service is now so efficient that almost dally appeals are 
made for admission to the mails of certain articles not admissible under 
the present postal regulations. These appeals are usually explained by 
the statement that the freight and express services can no longer be 
depended upon to handle such business. 

AIL of these things have been accomplished during the period of the 
World War and despite the fact that the Postal Service has lost to the 
Army and Navy many of its experienced employees and has had to em- 
ne many inexperienced ones, 

The war, of course, greatly interfered with the foreign mail service. 
Nevertheless many improvements have been effected. A fuller utiliza- 
tion of contract steamers for the dispatch of mails has effected large 
economies as well as improvements in the service. 

» The railroad haul of transit mails across the Isthmus of Panama has 
been eliminated, reducing costs and also damage from handling. 

Mails for China have n routed so as to make more extensive use of 
the United States postal agency at Shanghai, resulting in better service. 

Arrangements haye been made with the Shipping oard for the co- 
operation of its branches at New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, and 
Seattle in dispatching mails on vessels under control of the board. 

The efforts made to extend our foreign trade through the medium of 
the International Parcel Post have had remarkable results, notwith- 
standing the disruption of mail routes and the withdrawal of seryice to 
many countries occasioned by the war. 

On March 4, 1913, when this administration assumed charge of the 
Post Office Department we had parcel-post conventions with 44 coun- 
tries. Since then we have extended the service to 18 additional coun- 
tries, maiig at present a total of 62 countries. Negotiations with most 
of these nations and colonies had been in progress for years previous 
without success. 

Provisions of already existing conventions have been enla: amd ex- 
tended to embrace larger sizes and weights and many articles thereto- 
fore barred, and through negotiation many restrictions which had 
handicapped us have been removed. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, the total weight of parcel 
post dispatched to all countries was 2,831,512 pounds. During the year 
ended June 80, 1918, 13,840,266 pounds were dispatched, an increase 
under the present administration of 389 per cent. The increase for five 
years preceding June 30, 1913, was only 1,694,822 pounds. 

Simplification in methods of account ng and improvement in packing 
and preparation of parcer post packa; ave been brought about. For 
the frst time a provision for the stration of parcels with indemnity 
in case of loss has been introduced into the International Parcel Post 
Service. 

It was found that under former administrations a one-sided inter- 

retation had been gon to the parcel-post convention concluded with 
Jreat Britain, which opened up to that country and its possessions 
the markets of the United States and its possessions, but restricted our 
manufacturers and exporters to the markets of the British Isles, This 
matter has been taken up, and the barrier has already been removed 
between our country and British India, Union of South Africa, Egypt. 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia, while it is expected that negotiations will 
open up the markets of the other possessions of Great Britain to our 
parcel-post exporters in the near future. 

Negotiations are being pushed for the extension of Parcel Post 
Service to additional countries, and it is confidently believed that, for 
the first time in the history of our Postal Service, we shall soon have 
such facilities with every id paige country in the world, as well as 
nearly all small countries, colonies, and protectorates. 

The department has made a new departure in the close cooperation 
which it has inaugurated with manufacturers, exporters, an TASA 
sentatives of foreign trade bodies. These organizations have estab: ed 
a permanent committee on international parcel post, with offices in 
New York and Washington, for the purpose of availing themselves of 
the information and data obtainable from the department, 

For the further extension of communication and commerce proposals 
for a DeC prooi domestic letter rate of postage have been made to a 
number of countries in the Western Hemisphere, and nine such coun- 
tries and colonies have concluded such conventions with us. 


>  PosT OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, June 25, 1919. 


I transmit herewith statement of the superintendent of the Division 
of Stamps, showing the amount of wax-savings and thrift stamps sold 
from the be; ning of the sales period to December 31, 1918, to have 
been $832,279,373.63. 

The statement also shows that $8,570,663.21 war-revenue stamps 
were sold by the Post Office Department during the same period. 

The statement further discloses the fact that of the $1,015,067,470.80 
war-savings and thrift stamps sold by the Post Office and Treasury 
Departments, 82 per cent of the total was sold by the Postal Service. 

A. M. Dockery, 
Third Assistant. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, June 24, 1919. 


War-savings and 3 stamps sold from the beginning to 


ec. 31, 1918, 
9 „ —T—TPT—T—T—T—TZ—Z—Z—:;—— Se ee $826, 043, 647. 63 
LS ig hg $9 Se le PES e a a e — 99, 830, 611. 00 
c E es mie eee 925, 874, 258. 63 


Thrift stamps exchanged 4 


Net revenue received from sales of war-savings and 
Ci ase 2 Gti SREB ea BER eee Ee Rae Peet 832, 279, 373. 63 
Wangen. ea wn 8, 570, 663. 21 
The total net revenue received from the sales of war-savings and 
thrift stamps by the Post Office Department from the beginning to 


93, 594, 885. 00 


December $1, 1918, was 82 per cent of the total net revenue of 
1,015,007.470.80, which includes the net sales reported by the Treasury 
partment, 


Fircu, 
Superintendent Division of Stamps. 


Juxn 26, 1919. 


and development of the Postal Savings System under 


The pro; 
this administration is worthy of special remark. The following is a 


summary of the principal facts concerning the operations of the system. 
INCREASE IN DEPOSITS. 

On June 30, 1913, at the close of the fiscal year 1913 and substan- 
tially three months after this administration assumed office, the deposits 
amounted -to $33,818,870. The followin i 
on deposit at the close of each suce 
in deposits during each year: 


is a statement of the amount 
g fiscal year and the increase 


Tune 30, 1914. $9, 625, 401 
June 30, 1915. 22, 240, 437 
June 30, 1916. }, 335, 177 
June 30, 1917. 45, 934, 811 
June 30, 1918. 16, 516, 803 
June 30, 1919. 20, 000, 000 


1 Estimated. 


On May 18, 1916, the Congress, on your urgent recommendation, 
amended the origina stal-savings law by removing altogether the 
monthly limit on deposits of $100 and increased the amount that a de- 
positor may have to his it from $500 to $1,000. The beneficial 
effects of this liberalizing heed are shown in the large increase in 
deposits in the fiscal year 1917 compared with the increase in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. The increase in deposits in the fiscal year 1918, while 
substantial, was considerably less than in other years, but it will be 
recalled that two great Liberty loan campaigns were conducted during 
that year, offering investments bearing higher interest rates. 

On July 2, 1919, the Congress, also on your urgent recommendation, 
again amended the postal-savings act by further increasing the amount 
that a depositor may have to his credit from $1,000 to $2,500. Very 
large gains in deposits followed this legislation, and while the withdrawals 
recently have been heavy, due to the Government loans and the return 
of foreign-born depositors to their homes abroad, nevertheless the in- 
crease in deposits in the current year is substantial and much greater 
than in the preceding year. 


INCOME FROM DEPOSIT AND eNVESTMENT Or FUNDS. 


The postal-savings law provides that interest and profit accruing 
from the deposit and investment of postal savings funds shall be ap- 
plied to the payment of interest due to pora savings depositors, as 

rovided therein, and the excess covered into the Treasury of the 

Inited States as a part of the postal revenue. nt to this 
direction there has been covered, or there is in process of being covered, 
into the Treasury the following amounts: 


ae Tatere income accruing in the fiscal year: 


Cy ROT aN Reta ES ee —ů 1431.17. 43 
EE PE RSN .. ae oe ia TRESS 584, 176. 89 
I y 9 — 712. 728. 99 
0) y es eS a SS —.— 1, 121. 901. 30 
1918 (estimat * — — A „000. 00 
r T ------ 1, 600, 000. 00 

TO re ape ee eee a ees 5, 749, 986. 61 


It will be observed that each year shows a substantial increase in 
the net interest income. 


EXPENSE OF ADMINISTERING THE SYSTEM, 


The postal-savings law also requires that the board of trustees of 
the system shall report annually to Con “the amount of extra 
expense of the Post Office Department and the Postal Service incident 
to the operation of the postal savings depository system.” The expense 
of administration for the fiscal years 1914 to 1919, inclusive (the 
amount for 1919 paua estimated), aggtegates $2,323,856.22. On this 
basis the profit derived from the administration of the system during 
the six years named is $3,426,130.39. It is worthy of note that while 
the deposits of the system have almost quintupled during this six-year 
period, the expense of administration for the fiscal year 1919 will 
amount to only $425,000, as compared with $336,000 in the fiscal year 
1914. The officers of the system have been untiring in their efforts to 
work out and install the most improved methods of conducting business 
and have effected economies wherever it was possible to do so without 
impairing the service or letting down any safeguard. As a result of 
their efforts the system has been strengthened; direct and simple 
methods have been substituted for cumbersome, time-consuming, and 
vexatious procedure, The business of the system is now efficiently and 
expeditiously conducted and is giving satisfaction to its patrons. The 
effect of the improved methods is well exemplified by a statement of 
the uction in the staff at the central office of the system in Washing- 
ton. On May 1, 1913, there were 176 employees in the Division of 
Postal Savings, and the pay roll for the fiscal year 1914 amounted to 
$205,528.32. On June 1, 1919, 8 the fact that the de- 
posits of the system have almost quintupled in the meantime. there 
were only 79 employees, at annual salaries aggregating $113,380. 


Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


June 25, 1919. 
You will find below, in tabular form, statistics showing the amount 
of domestic money orders issued and paid, the fees received for the 
issue of orders, and the yearly increase of each item for the fiscal years 
1913 to 1918, inclusive : 


Receiptsfrom | Increase 


Domestic money | Increase over | gomestie 


over pre- 
Years. waes, 5 preceding money-order ceding 
y fees. year. 
$1,248, 613,517. 59 | $80,918, 480.69 | $5,383,156. 70 | $415, 409. 92 
1,332, 511,422.31 | 83,897,904.72 | 6,051,992. 53 | 668,835.77 
1,308,925, 604. 45 | 1 23,585, 817. 88 6,054, 003. 32 2,010.79 
1,439, 949, 670. 04 131,024, 065.50 , 718, 550. 45 664,547.13 
1,628, 140,977.31 188, 101, 307. 7 7,427, 716. 26 709, 165. 81 
1, 804, 048, 147. 00 175,907, 169. ) 7, 883, 452. 75 165,736. 40 
a Decrease. 
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It will be noted that there was a decrease in the amount of mouey- 
order business transacted gereg the fiscal year 1915, caused by condi- 
tions incident to the war, but the transactions for the succeeding years 
show the usual normal increase. 

Among the more Important of the improvements in the Postal Money 
Order System during the t six years is the provision for 5 
— 4 money orders payable at any money-order post Office within 
po eg after the date of issue. The necessary con onal authority for 

innovation was given in the statute appro February 6, 1914, en- 

titled “An act to regulate the payment postal money orders,” and 

made effective on July 1. 1914, by your order No. 8014. 

The privilege thus granted has added much to the elasticity of the 

money order, and the number of instances in which advantage is 

ken of it demonstrates clearly that the modification has been of great 
value to patrons of the service, particulariy the traveling public. 

A. M. Dockery, Third Assistant. 


Jury 2, 1919. 

During the eight-year period preceding the present administration, 
covering the administrations of Roosevelt. and ft, the deficiencies in 
revenues as shown by the audited reports were as follows: 
1905, andited deficiency.__._______._ $14, 594, 387. 12 
1906, audited defleleney 2 10, 542, 941. 76 
1907, audited deficleney 6, 692, 031. 47 
1908, audited deflelency 16, 910, 278. 99 


Dai Geeten chin ere —— $48, 739, 639. 34 
1909, audited deficiency- I, 479, 770. 47 
1910, audited deficiency______.-_--~ 5, 881, 481. 95 
1911, audited surplus (audited state- 
ment for year shows ius; ac- 
counts subsequently settled reduced 
the surplus to a deficiency of 
782,801.90) — — 219, 118. 12 
1912, audited defleieney — 1, 785,523.10 
Total deficiency.__.-.....---- +. +--- --.--- * 24, 927, 657. 40 


Deficiency for eight-year period 73, 667, 296. 74 

The postal revenues, as audited, show surpluses in each suceeding 
year, except 1915, in which the ts of the Postal Service suffered a 
of war in Europe. A statement 


temporary setback after the outb: 
of surpluses and deficiency follows: 


$4, 510, 650. 91 
4, „463. 05 


5, 829, 236, 07 
9, 836, 211. 90 


- 19,626, 774. 08 


Total eee 11717171!!! a ES 44, 179, 336. 01 
Audited deficiency, 1915 (declining receipts following 
outbreak of war in Europe 11, 333, 308. 97 


Net surpluses for six-year period——— 32, 846, 027. 04 


Respectfu submitted, 

. A. M. DOCKERY, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 


FOURTH ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, June 28, 1919. 


In March, 1913, the Bureau of the Feurth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 


eral included the Division of Rural Mails, the Division of Supplies, 
Letters. r 


and the D of Dead 

In e ration with the Efficiency Commission, a complete core Bri 
the activities of the Division of Dead Letters was inaugura which 
resulted in the immediate improvement of the sanitary conditions in- 
cident to the treatment of undelivered mail in the department. Tons 
of undelivered matter were disposed of forthwith. Thousands of com- 
munications oe daily, upon which treatment was necessarily 
use o e ine! 


mechanical 
of modern office 


stant. 
Equipment, including the 


roduct thereof, a character of work similar to the Sede pa and distri- 
Bution of supplies, as performed in the Division of Supplies. 

Here, again, deplorable sanitary conditions prevailed in the work- 
shops, concerning which health authorities had complained for years. 
The mail-lock shops were consolidated with the -bag repair sho 
in a building unfitted for mechanical operations, but, nevertheless, the 
best that could be had under the circumstances, the Government being 
under contract to continue the rental of the building in which the 
mail-bag repair shops were located at an exorbitant figure— 82,000 per 
annum. In this building the working conditions were such that the 
employees engaged in the repair of mall bags were compelled to wear 
dust-protecting devices, and there was continual complaint of the effect 
of filth and dust upon the health of the working personnel. Forthwith, 
such improvement as was possible in a poorl esigned structure was 
made. Cleaning devices were installed. so t every mail container 
sent to the workroom for repairs had as much of the dirt and dust 
removed therefrom as was possible. Ventilators and fans were pro- 
vided to remove whatever dust and impure air accumulated, 

Nevertheless, the efficiency of operation and the continued care and 
precaution required to prevent disease were so burdensome that this 
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department was compelled to call upon the office of the Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury Department for an estimate for the construc- 
tion of a modern shop building, which when received indicated that 
the building alone would cost in the 8 of $400,000. Where- 
upon the Postmaster General sought relief from the Congress, and an 
appropriation of $200,000 was ponpen with which to purchase the land 
and erect thereon a factory building, and to-day at the corner of Fifth 
and W Streets NE. there has been erected a steel and concrete manu- 
factur: establishment second to none in the city of Washington— 
firep and sani z 5 lighted and ventilated, in which, on 
two shifts of eight hours each, the Post Office Department is maru- 
facturing and repairing almost all of the mail-bag and mail-lock equip- 
ment, and also many other items of equipment, used in the Postal 
rvice, and doing so at less cost it had been possible to produce 
the same throuzh contract with individuals, firms, or corporations, 
although the an tng operates, according to congressional enact- 
ment, strictly within an eight-hour day, usual holidays and disability 
leave, and no child labor, which features are not incident and there- 
fore not expensive to the cost of operation in commercial enterprises. 

The improved efficiency of the employees has warranted an increase 
in salary from 25 to 50 per cent since 1913, and nevertheless the cost 
of manufacturing and repairing sacks and pouches during the present 
year is less than it was during 1914. 

In that year 88,184 sacks were repaired per month at a unit cost 
of 7.7 cents, as compared with 282,642 sacks Dy penta in a single month 
now at a unit cost of 7.4 cents. While 19; pouches were repaired 
per month in 1914 at an average unit cost of 13.4 cents, there are 
now approximately 14,184 ponches repaired at a unit cost of 11.2 cents, 
and s notwithstanding the fact that on July 1, 1919, not a single 
8 of the equipment section of the Division of Equipment and 
Rapp! es will receive less than $3 per day minimum wage, it being 
understood that this applies to the employee who has had at least one 
year’s experience on the duties to which such employee may be assigned. 

It is worthy of mention that during the year 1918, when the de- 
partment was unable to secure a reasonable ee for the manufac- 
ture of mail bags on account of conditions dent to the war, that 
472.350 No. 1, class A, sacks were completed, at a unit cost of 
18.9 cents for labor, material, and all overhead expenses, as com 
with the lowest proposal tentatively submitted by a manufacturer for 
making this style of sack at 33.9 cents, or a saving of 15 cents per sack 
to the Government, an aggregate of $70,852.50 on this one small lot of 
mail containers alone, 

Naturally, the character of mail matter has been 8 to a larger 
extent than is apparent to the casual o „ for wi the introdue- 
tion of parce! post two or three pieces of mail will fill an ordinary mail 
container, whereas formerly thousands of pieces of letter mail could be 
carried in a single mail sack. It is, therefore, obvious that a vast in- 
crease in the number of pieces of mail equipment is necessary, Through 
the careful selection of lighter canvas it was ible for the depart- 
ment to bring about large savings of money, with no loss to the service- 
ability of the mail-bag equipment. An instance which is ical or 
representative of this saving can be given with reference to the 472,350 
mail sacks, mention of which is made above. These mail sacks were con- 
structed of light-weight canvas, at a cost of $712,922.97. For the same 
number of sa made out of heavy canvas it would have cost the depart- 
ment an additional sum of $174.769,.50. 

Furthermore, it was quite apparent that a vast number of mail con- 
tainers are used only during the holiday season, a period of about six 
weeks in the months of November and December cach year, and not used 
during the remaining 104 months of the year. Under such conditions 
it was evident that a light-weight, medium-priced mail bag would be 
equally as servicable as the heavier, more expensive equipment. And 
upon this assumption thousands and thousands of dollars have been 
saved to the taxpayer. 


the Postal Service was using * 2.400 cancelin 

ate and cancel the postage 
60 were rented 
roducers who held patents u 
e rental amounted to $3 


vided for such lease or rental was used for the 
chines, and to-day there is not a single caneeling machine in the 
Postal Service leased or rented, and the cost of operation of the same 
number of units as were formerly in the service, at over $300,000 per 
annum, does not exceed $50,000, a net saving of $250,000 per year. tA 
this sum the department is now extending the introduction of these 
devices to hundreds of offices that have heretofore been com ed to use 
the slow and inefficient hand-canceling method, and it is anticipated that 
in the near future every postal establishment above the fourth class 
will be ided with a mechanical can device that will improve 
the efficiency of operation in such offices and will be operated at an 
expense not to exceed $100,000 per year. 

The cost tem introduced since 1913 as a part of the modern shop 
practice in effect in the equipment branch is as accurate and complete 
as that in use by any enterprise anywhere, and careful inspection and 
criticism of the same is invited by anyone at any time. 

In this division many new mechanical and labor-saving devices have 
been approved and ected. A uniform rural letter box was designed. 
It is interesting to note that patrons of the Rural Delivery Service have 
expended in the neighborhood of $50,000,000 for letter boxes, and real- 
izing that many of these devices were sold and distributed at exorbitant 
pri the department designed a uniform type, and those that are _ 
now distributed to the rural patrons are all subject to the approval of 
the department, such approva including in addition to the material used 
in the same the cost or the price at which it is sold to the public. Thus, 
in a small way, the department endeavors to protect the patron in the 

uality of instrument purchased and in the reasonable cost to him of 
the same, Nearly 1,000,000 mail locks, lighter in weight, smaller in 
size, and far more efilcient in service, have been designed and placed in 
use. Where formerly possibly more than 40,000 locks were returned 
annually, less than 2,000 now appear. The cost of repairs has been 
reduced to a nominal re, while the cost of manufacture of each lock 
has been ced from 18 cents to less than 8 cents. At the same 
time, to provide greater 8 in the transportation of mall matter, 
a lock cord fasteiter is now being experimented with which will still 
further reduce the cost of the construction of cord fasteners, and pro- 
vide greater safety to the mailable matter within the container to 
which they are attached. 


1919. 
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In 1910 the Postal Service used 84 carloads, or 2,520,000 pounds, of 


To-day, with more than double the amount of mailable matter, 
inciuding the vast increase due to the parcel port the Postal Service 
consumed but 70 carloads of twine, or about 2,100,000 pounds, a net 
reduction in the quantity of twine consumed of nearly one-half million 
pone per annum. This conservation in the use of ne followed an 
ntensive campaign to impress upon postal employees the necessity for 
careful saving and reuse of every possible pound thereof. 

Notwithstanding the distribution of 2,000,000 pounds of twine, as 
well as vastly increased quantities of necessary soppis and equipment 
essential to the successful operation of the Postal Service, ere has 
been no substantial increase in the cost of such distribution, owing to 
the establishment of specified distributing offices where supplies and 
8 are shipped in large case and freight lots, and thence dis- 
tributed on short hauls to postal establishments dependent upon the 
central supply offices for their requirements, The economy in such a 
system must be apparent to everybody. The system is now in effect in 
rad Erates and Territories and is rapidly being extended to the remain- 
ing States. 

These improvements in method and increased efficiency in the detail 
of operation are only minor when compared with the larger field of 
activity in which this bureau has endeavored to serve the public on the 
principle that the postal administration should provide the maximum 
of service to the people at the minimum of expense to the t ayer, 

Singe the year 1914, 4,986,079 additional patrons in rural territory 
who had never had adequate mail facilities are now supplied there- 
with, at an additional expense of but $500,000 appropriated in the 
year 1914, and not one single dollar since. At the same time the ap- 
propriation for increased compensation of the employees engaged in the 
collection and delivery of mail on rural routes has increased from 
$47,000,000 to $68,800,000. The number of pieces of mail handled 
annually has increased from 3,093,350,334 in 1913 to 3,870,068,064 in 
1919, or an increase of 776,717,730 pieces. The average length of the 
rural routes on March 4, 1913, was 24.22 miles, while to-day they are 
but 25.82, or 1.6 miles longer. This is true, notwithstanding the fact 
that 833 routes, known as motor rural routes of 50 miles or greater in 
length, have been established where the use of a motor vehicle, with 
reasonable regularity throughout the year, is assured. 

On March 4, 1918, over 2,600 petitions for the establishment and 
extension of rural routes had been paang for several years in the 
department. Nevertheless, before July 1, 1913, this number had been 
reduced to 834 and to-day the total number of petitions for establish- 
ment or extension of service pending in this department does not 
exceed 368, and not one of them has been here a period of one year. 

A careful survey, based upon a report of the Bureau of the Census 
for 1910, disclosed that the rural population of the United States 
was about 52,000,000, and that, of this number, approximately 28,- 
200,000 are domiciled on or adjacent to rural routes, 2,000,000 reside 
in the vicinity of star contract mail routes, and that about 13,000,000 
aro provided with mail facilities at third and fourth class post offices, 
Consequently, there are approximately 1,000,000 families in rural 
territory who are not provided with adequate mall service. 

It has been and will continue to be the desire of this department 
to extend mail facilities to these pioneers of national development 
at reasonable cost. It is but natural that such extension would be 
far move expensive than the average cost of prevailing service, for 
in 1913 the cost of Rural Deliver: Reo so person was $1.97, and, 
notwithstanding the Increase of $20,000. in compensation to car- 
riers employed in this service, or 1 matelx 50 cent, the cost 
per patron had been reduced to $1,913 in 1918. owever, it is cer- 
tain that a vast improvement in the extension of mail facilities to a 
large proportion of the rural population not now provided with the 
same could be accomplished through the improvement of the highways 
and the efficient use of the same in the transportation of largely in- 
creased quantities of mailable matter. 

It is evident that the successful, profitable operation of rural de- 
livery is dependent upon the character of the highway over which 
the operation is performed, and this department is deeply concerned 
in the construction and improvement of the highways, not only be- 
cause of the possible financial return and economy o ration that 
would he apparent, but also because it would rmit the extension 
of mail service to all possible postal patrons. his will explain the 
activity and interest of the department in the improvement of the 
highways, for in 1913 there was available in the postal Ad age Pe poet 
$500,000 to be expended in cooperation with the several States for 
experiments in the construction and improvement of highways, and 
through the application of this small appropriation and the further 
activity and interest of this department there is to-day available 
for the next three years the sum of $200,000,000, which will aid 
very materially, when a similar sum has been provided by the States 
for this purpose, in the extension and improvement of new and addi- 
tional mail facilities to the farmer producer, who wey! then overcome 
the difference in the amount of parcel post mail matter which aver- 
ages six pieces per route per day delivered into rural territory, as 
over against one piece per route per day transported from country to 
city patrons. Furthermore, through such Improvement of the high- 
ways and the use thereof in the transportation of foodstuffs it would 
he possible to convey over good roads an average of not less than 
1,800 pounds per day, as conipexcs with the present 24 pounds con- 
veyed per route per day, and thus the highways, the efficient use 
thereof, and the Postal Service may become a tremendous factor in the 
substantial reduction of the cost of living. 

The transportation of mail in bulk from supply offices located on 
rail or water transportation to offices in the interior has vastly in- 
ercased in the last six years, and new methods of operation were 
necessary to accommodate the great 2 of parcel post that AP 
peared for conveyance. At Vernal, Utah, a bank building was wholly 
constructed from materials transported by parcel post. Everywhere 
n the West great quantities of material appeared for mailing use 
the postal means of communication were all that were available in 
the development of tremendous areas. Consequently the department 
organized the plan to advertise for the carriage of first and second 
class mail and perishable parcel post at a flat rate per annum on a 
fast schedule and the conveyance of third-class and ordinary parcel- 
post mail on a slower schedule at pound rates. This plan enabled 
the department to secure reasonable proposals for the service required, 
and effected the saving of $500,000 during the fiscal year 1915 for the 
Government. 

During the year 1917 the department was authorized to advertise 
for contracts that would require the exclusive use of motor vehicles 
in the transportation of mail on star routes. This marked one of 
the most n advances in postal activity, for mall is not only 
delivered earlier than would otherwise be possible to a large number 
of post offices located on branch railroad lines but to offices from 


twine. 


which rural routes emanated, and thus the mail from cities is deliv- 
ered 24 to 48 hours earlier than formerly, with corresponding ad- 
ai, nl in the dispatch of outgoing mail. 

wi the last few years many advertisements for service on star 
routes required the contractor to make box delivery and collection 
service, sell e and provide money-order and registry facilities 
to patrons domi on the roads covered by the routes. These addi- 
tional facilities have been provided at no substantial increased ex- 
pense, and have resulted in convenience to thousands of patrons, al- 
most all of whom are remote from other postal conveniences, 

A new function known as village delivery has been authorized since 
1913, and at the close of that year 101 post offices had been supplied 
with this apparently desirable service. A total of 126 carriers were 
employed at an average annual compensation of $625 each. On July 
1, 1919, the service will be in operation at 570 offices, with 832 car- 
riers employed at an average annual compensation of $783 each. The 
entire departmental office force used to establish and conduct this 
service consists of one clerk and a stenographer. 

This bureau believes that its record for accomplishment warrants 
the privilege of administrative discretion in the establishment of 
rural routes from 36 miles in length to 50 miles in length where at 
present it Is impossible, on account of legislative restrictions, to 
provide routes of that length. The motor vehicle has revolutionized 
the means of conveyance everywhere, and its value should not be 
curtailed in its application to problems of transportation in the Postal 
Service any more than it is in its usefulness in the commercial world. 


Jas. I. BLAKSLER, Fourth Assistant. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Newton] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, immediately fol- 
lowing the adjournment of Congress I spent several weeks in 
France, Belgium, and Germany going over the war-swept areas 
of France and Belgium. It was my privilege to visit the battle 
fields, including the area around Chateau-Thierry, including a 
little wood near there known as Belleau Wood, made forever 
famous by the valiant fighting of the Fifth and Sixth Marine 
Regiments. I followed the pathway of the glorious Rainbow 
Division, representing, as it did, 26 of the States of our 
Union, including a Minnesota regiment—the One hundred and 
fifty-first Field Artillery. I saw where it pounded its way 
through the German lines into the St. Mihiel salient. Then I 
traveled through the scene of the great Meuse-Argonne conflict, 
the greatest of American battles, where over 26,000 American sol- 
diers paid the last supreme measure of devotion and countless 
other thousands added new luster to American arms. 

Among these valiant men in these various conflicts were many 
young men from my own city—the city of Minneapolis. Early 
in the spring of 1917 the high schools and the State University 
in my city furnished 600 of their young men, eager to be the 
“ first to fight.“ They joined the Marine Corps. Others joined 
our efficient National Guard regiments or went into the Regular 
Army, while still more, accepting their country’s call, went in to 
swell the ranks of the great National Army. Here and there I 
visited the battle-field cemeteries where rested the fallen. 

On my return, in speaking before the Marine Fathers’ Asso- 
ciation of Minneapolis, telling them somewhat of my experiences, 
at the close of my talk I was asked, as a Member of Congress, 
to use my best efforts to find out who was responsible for the 
consideration, sympathy, and undue favor shown to so-called 
conscientious objectors. The one making the request had a son 
in the service. He voiced the sentiments of not only every 
father and mother there present but of every parent whose 
son had willingly responded to the call of country. He also 
voiced the sentiments of numerous men in the service who 
could not understand the policy of the Government toward the 
man who would not fight. 

From the fall of 1917 until the present time everyone has 
known that numerous conscienceless objectors, consisting of 
pro-Germans, I. W. W., political Socialists, and cowardly 
slackers, were being exempted from all military service; that 
they were being shown special consideration in the camps, and 
were not being held to obey military law or to submit to mili- 
tary discipline. These were not mere idle rumors, for practically 
everyone with friends in the various camps knew these condi- 
tions to be true. There was in the minds of many a pressing 
inquiry as to who was responsible. Was it Congress? No; it 
was not Congress. The selective-seryice law, passed on May 18, 
1917, contained this provision: 

(i) Any person who is found by such local board to be a member 
of any well-recognized religious sect or organization organized and 
existing May 18, 1917, and whose then existing creed or principles 
forbid its members to participate in war in vee form, and whose re- 
ligious convictions are against war or participation therein in ac- 
cordance with the creed or principles of said regions organization.— 
Any such person upon presentation to such local board at any time 
within 10 days after the mmg of a claim for discharge by or in respect 
of such person, of an affidavit made by such person stating that he is 
a member in good faith and in good standing of a well-recognized re- 
ligious sect or organization (giving the name thereof) organized and 
existing May 18, 1917, and whose then existing creed or principles 
forbid its members to participate in war in any form, and that his 
religious convictions are against war or participation therein in ac- 
cordance with the creed or principles of said religious organization. 


And upon the presentation to such local board of on affidavit made by 
the clerk or minister of the well-recognized religious sect or organiza- 
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tion to which such person claiming exemption is a member, stating that 


said person is a member of said religious sect or organization, which 
was well recognized and was organized and existing 1 18, 1917, and 
that the then existing creed or principles of d re. us sect or 
organization forbid its members to participate in war any form; 
and upon presentation by affidavits of such other evidence as may be 
required in the opinion of the local board to substantiate the claim of 
any such person. 
d act of Congress provides, section 3: 

But no person so exempted shall be exempted from service in any 
capacity that the President shall declare to be noncombatant. 

> ease any such person substantiates, in the opinion of the local 
board, bis claim, such local board shall issue a certificate stating that 
such person sball not be required or compelled to serve in any ca- 
pacity except in some capacity declared by the President to be non- 
combatant. s 

Note, to be exempt from combatant service he must personally 
have religious convictions against war. Those convictions must 
be in accordance with the then existing creed of a religious 
organization and of which he must have been a member. Fail- 
ing in any one of these particulars, exemption could not be 
given, The individual with mere conscientious scruples against 
war was not exempt. The individual with conscientious re- 
ligious scruples against war must serve. The only exemption 
was to a member of a religious organization with an existing 
creed against war which he believed in and subscribed to, and 
even in that event persons were exempt from combatant service 
only. Congress in that way tried to prevent the law from ex- 
empting only those who by long religious training and associa- 
tion had conscientious convictions against war. 

This remained the law throughout the war. The exemption 
proviso framed by Congress did not include the pro-German, 
the I. W. W., the political Socialist, or cowardly slacker. This 
was the expression of Congress upon the subject. 

Congress, then, was not responsible. Was it the draft boards? 
No. 


The selective-service regulations further safeguarded the law 
by providing for the filing of affidavits with the draft board 
and the issuance by the board of a certificate exempting the per- 
son certified thereon from combatant service only. The draftee 
had to report at the camp and await his assignment by military 
authorities to noncombatant service. On the whole, the draft 
boards conscientiously carried out the law and the regulations 
to the very letter. In my district and, as I am advised, 
throughout the country they were made up of patriotic, high- 
grade men, who performed their duties well. 

My investigation disclosed that the responsiblity was not with 
Congress nor with the draft boards, but rested entirely upon 
the War Department. I propose now to demonstrate this by 
documentary evidence of the department itself. 

First. The Secretary of War issued his order setting aside 
the selective-draft act relating to conscientious objectors and 
enlarging the exemption clause, thereby permitting the I. W. W., 
the pro-German, the political Socialist, and cowardly slacker 
to evade military service, both combatant and noncombatant. 

Second. The War Department, through the Secretary, supplied 
information to and cooperated with an organization formed to 
enable men to evade the draft. 

Third. It issued orders to the various cantonment command- 
ers kindly, considerately, and specially to treat and deal with 
the so-called conscientious objectors, going so far as to en- 
gage sympathetic men to travel about the country at the ex- 
pense of the Government to see to it that such treatment was in 
fact accorded. 

Fourth. These orders were issued covertly, accompanied by 
instructions enjoining secrecy. 

As to the first proposition: On December 10, 1917, the Sec- 
retary issued his order directing “ that personal scruples against 
war“ should be considered as constituting “conscientious ob- 
jections.” 

Note carefully the language of the order given: 

(Confidential. ] 


DecemBer 19, 1917. 
From: The Adjutant General of the N 
To; The commandin nerals of all National Army and National 
Guard camps except Camp Grant. 
Bober $ Pre apn objectors. 
> e 


be 
jectors™ under the instructions contained in confidential letter from 
this office dated October 10, 191T. 

2. Under no circumstances should these instructions be communi- 


cated to the newspapers. U . ca, 
Adjutant General, 
Here was a deliberate change and enlargement of the exemp- 
tion proviso in palpable violation of law and by the exercise of 
authority which the Secretary did not possess. What right had 
the Secretary of War to legislate? What power did he possess 
to amend an act of Congress? Under the term “ personal scru- 


ples ™ the I. W. W., pro-German, political Socialist, and cowardly 
Slacker sought and obtained exemption. The I. W. W. could 
qualify thereunder, for he bad scruples against war and cer- 
tainly they were personal. The pro-German could qualify, for 
personally he loved Germany better than America, and he had 
scruples against waging war against Germany. His reasons 
were personal. The same would apply to certain political 
Socialists and slackers seeking exemption. Their reasons also 
were “ personal” and they “scrupled” against making war on 
behalf of any country, many of them despising the institutions 
of their own country. This change was made advisedly. I call 
attention to the memorandum of the Secretary of War to the 
General Staff bearing date December 8, 1918: 

The so-called conscientious objectors present a novel problem in 
military administration. To some extent the novelty and difficulty 
of this problem was recognized by the Congress, which made express 
provision for a part of the general class. However, when the law 
came to be administered it was found that only certain varieties of re- 
ligious experience had been adequately provided for, and that other 
varieties of religious obligation and the whole class of conscientious 
objection based upon ethical considerations and not directly associated 
with formal religious beliefs was unprovided for. The President, as 
Commander in ief of the rag + thereupon laid down a definite 
policy for the administration of the law, and the discipline of those 
called to the service who were affected by any of these forms of con- 
pag a ci objection not specifically inclu ed within the limits of the 

This order constitutes a perversion of the Federal statute. 
Congress did not make provision for a part only of a general 
class, but in accurate and certain terms defined the class of 
persons to be considered conscientious objectors. And by care- 
ful reservations and restrictions eliminated the very persons 
included in the Secretary’s order. In other words, the Secretary 
of War, as the administrative officer, did not confine himself to 
an application of thé act of Congress, but treated the act as an 
elastic thing to be stretched by him to cover such persons as 
in his judgment should have been included by the Congress. 

One variety of conscientious objector was not enough for the 
Secretary of War. He would add thereto; he would change and 
amend the act of Congress so as to include Heinz’s 57 varieties 
of conscientious objectors. Thus what was made certain hy 
law was made uncertain by executive mandate. The observa- 
tion of the Secretary that Congress did not make “ provision 
for” is literally accurate, but it did make provision against 
the hypocritical slacker who sought to evade military service. 

As to the substantiation of the charge that the War Depart- 
ment supplied information to and cooperated with the ene- 
mies of the selective-service law, I quote from the letter of 
May 19, 1918, of the Third Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. 
Keppel, to the director of the Civil Liberties Bureau, the m2- 
terial portion of which is as follows: 

I have had a talk with tbe Secretary of War with reference to the 
question which you ra and I bave also consulted some of his 
military associates, and we have all come to the conclusion that under 
the circumstances it wonld not be in the public interest for us to cnn- 
tinue to supply information pursuant to your request or otherwise 
to cooperate any way with the Civil Liberties Bureau. 

In other words, the War Department admits “ cooperating 
with” and having supplied “information to” a bureau whose 
leader was later convicted of attempting to get others to evade 
the draft. They admit supplying this information. [Applause.] 
They admit cooperating with this bureau. The Military In- 
telligence Division of their own department had knowledge of 
this information, with which knowledge the entire department 
must be charged. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman has just read a quotation 
from Assistant Secretary Keppel. I wish he would read the 
rest of the statement, which I have before me. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have only a part of the 
letter. I have no objection to adding the other part. I was 
going to cover it in another portion of my address. 

Mr. HAYDEN. He says: 

At the present time the activities of this bureau 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I prefer not to 
yield for more than a question. I will read the balance of the 
statement, as follows: 

I have before me a memorandum from the Military Intelligence Bureau 
which gives in detail evidence of the activities of the bureau which seem 
to justify this decision and of which I had not previously known, 

A Roger Baldwin was one of the leading spirits in this so- 
ealled liberty bureau. Mr. Baldwin is now serving time for 
obstructing the draft. He was a so-called conscientious ob- 
jector and espoused the cause of all so-called conscientious 
objectors, and for his conduct in so doing he was tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to a year in prison, and while in 
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prison he so badly conducted himself that he had to be trans- 
ferred to another place and must serve the full length of his 
sentence without any deduction for good behavior. And yet 
our Secretary of War “cooperated” with this man and the 
bureau with which he was identified and supplied Baldwin 
and the bureau with information, and that information was 
such that finally out of deference to public sentiment they 
were compelled to discontinue it. 

It will not do.to offer as an excuse that the department with- 
drew its cooperation when it ascertained the character of the 
organization. It was its imperative duty not to disclose valu- 
able military information or to give assistance to any organi- 
zation until it did know and know definitely that it was worthy 
of such aid and assistance. < 

Mr. BEE, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. How much time have I remain- 
ing, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Five minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am afraid I can not yield. 

Mr. BEE. I want to ask the gentleman one question in that 
connection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I may have time at the close 
of my remarks, and if so I will be very glad to yield. 

As to the third proposition, I quote from the following order 
of the Secretary of War commanding that kindly and special 
consideration be given these men: 

{ Confidential.] 
EXHIBIT 6. 


OCTOBER 10, 1917. 
From: The Adjutant General of the Army. 
To: ‘The commanding generals of all National Army and National 

Guard division camps. 

Subject: Conscientious objectors. 

1, The Secretary of War directs that you be instructed to segregate 
the conscientious ob; rs in their divisions and to place them under 
supervision of instructors who shall be specially selected with a view 
of 3 that these men will be handled with tact and consideration 
and that their questions will be answered d A 

to military service 


ani 
2. With reference to their attitude ot objec 
these men are not to be treated as violating sy laws, thereby 
of War, but their 


subjecting themselves to the penalties of the Articles 
attitude in this respect will be quietly bape and they will be 
treated with kin consideration, Attention In this connection is 
invited to a case where a number of conscientious objectors in one of 
our divisions, when treated in this manner, renounced their original 
objections to military service and voluntarily offered to give their best 
efforts to the service of the United States as soldiers. 

3. It is desired that after the procedure above indicated shall have 


Department by each division commander. As a result of the consider- 
ation of all these reports further instructions will be issued by the 
Secretary of War as to the policy to be observed in future in the case 
of conscientious objectors. 

4. Under no circumstances are the instructions contained in the 
foregoing to be given to the newspapers, a 


G. LEARNARD, 
e Adjutant Gencral. 
This order needs no comment. 
I quote further from the letter of the Secretary of War bearing 


date of June 1, 1918: 

If, however, any drafted man, upon his arriyal at camp, either through 
the presentation of a certificate from his local board or by written state- 
ment addressed by himself to the commanding officer, shall record him- 
self as a conscientious objector, he shall not, against his will, be re- 

mired to wear a uniform or to bear arms; nor if, pending the final 

pba as to his status, he shall decline to perform, under military 
direction, duties which he states to be contrary to the dictates of his 
conscience, shall he receive punitive treatment for such conduct. 

Is it not extending undue consideration, is it not disgusting 
coddling, to permit a soldier to fix his status in the Army by an 
unsworn statement that “I object“? 

Even this was insufficient for this zealous and sympathetic 
friend of the so-called conscientious objector. Following the 
issuance of these orders a special board, consisting of a mili- 
tary officer and two civilians, was appointed to visit the camps 
and to see that this special consideration was being uniformly 
given these men. Moreover, in violation of the letter and 
spirit of the law, men who refused noncombatant service were 
furloughed to work on the farm; and for fear that the farmer 
would mistreat this citizen, additional help was employed for 
the purpose of protecting this governmental favorite against 
the farmer’s exploitation. I quote from a letter of the Third 
Assistant Secretary of War to the Secretary of War, bearing 
date June 13, 1919: 


In placing men that enjoy the cooperation of the Department of Agri- 
culture we engage a special commissioner to look pari 70 the details of 
their assignment and to see, on the one hand, that they perform their 
duty efficiently, and, on the other hand, that they are not exploited. 


Would that the department had shown one part of the con- 
sideration for the fighting men who unwittingly transgressed 
military laws and regulations that they did for the so-called 
conscientious objector! [Applause.] 


Would an unsworn statement bearing upon punishment pro- 
posed to be inflicted upon a real soldier—a fighting man—have 
established a controlling fact to his advantage? If recent dis- 
closures as to the administration of military justice are to be 
believed, his sworn statement received only too scant and too 
meager consideration. 

As to the fourth proposition, that of secrecy, you will note 
that the letters concluded with this significant language: 


Under no circumstances should these instructions be given to the 
newspapers. 


I wonder if this injunction against letting the people know 
what was transpiring was prompted by fear of public condemna- 
tion and disapproval. 

What was the result of this course of catering and coddling? 
Maj. Frank S. White, jr., camp judge advocate at Camp Fun- 
ston, a resident of Birmingham, Ala., in a public interview, said: 


Camp Funston was selected as a dumping ground for the segregation 
of a large number of these so-called conscientious objectors. The mili- 
ti authorities had no trouble whatever in dealing with those having 

jous scruples against engaging in combatant service. They all 
readily accepted such noncombatant service as was assigned to them. 

There wan however, a large number of alleged conscientious objee 
tors, who, when selected under the draft act, made no claim that they 
had religious scruples against fighting, but pretended to have conscien- 
tious objections based upon the view of the obligations which they owed 
to the country. 

MOSTLY FOREIGN RADICALS. 


They were composed in the main of German, Austrian, Russian So- 
cialists, and I. W. W., who — denied the right of the United States 
ry service, some of whom had endeavored 

after having failed to do so, when 
found themselves opposed to engaging in military 
ordered to perform noncombatant duty, openly 
owed this country no duty, refused to obey any 
source, thereby defying military arm of the 


These men had conspired together and refused to Ge the lawful 
commands of a superior officer to wear the uniform of the United States 
Army or to take a rake and rake up hay and load it on a wagon; or to 
police up around their own quarters. Charges had been preferred 
against them for violation of the sixty-fourth article of war, and they 
were confinement in the provost guardhouse awaiting trial or result 
of trial by general court-martial. 


DID NOT BELIEVE IN DEITY, 


The selective-seryice law exempted from combatant service all persons 
who because of religious belief claimed exemption from military service, 
but no n so exempted from combatant ce was exempted from 
noncombatant service. These men did not come within. the purview of 
the act affording exemption from military service to sincere, religious 
objectors. They were admittedly Socialists and proven to be p T- 
mans, who did not believe in Deity, and whose aim was to spread insidi- 
ous and treasonable propaganda pacers this country, and were 
actually caught in disseminating it in military camp, which was 
subversive of all discipline and destructive of the morale of our Army. 

The act referred to was never intended, as the War Department 
3 it, to extend exemption to men such as those, who were 

n 


noth less than slackers and cowards or pro-Germans, If men of this 
character were not dealt with 3 and vigorously the whole prin- 
ciple of universal service would o the ground. simulated 


objectors were confined with a large number of general prisoners and 
with these other prisoners, under military custom, were required to 
police their quarters and around their premises. This they openly and 
defiantly refused to do, throwing their share of the work upon the other 
prisoners, them, and setting before these other prisoners 
this example of disobedience and defiance of authority. 


ENCOURAGED FROM OUTSIDE. 


They would even refuse to march in orderly formation to and from 
their mess, but would straggle along as they saw fit, and when bein 
ordered out to mess or exercise they would stand in the doorway an 
block it so that the guards or other 3 could not pass, defying the 
guards and officers to move them; they refused to take exercise, baths, 
and ki their bodies and belongings ciean and in a sanitary condition ; 
they refused to be vaccinated or inoculated in order to safeguard 
themselves as well as their fellow soldiers from sickness and disease. 
In fact, they refused to obey and apparently took pleasure in letting it 
be known t they would take no part under the Military Establish- 
ment nor obey any military command whatever. In their attitude they 
repeatedly let it be known that they were receiving encouragement from 
outside sources and claiming they would be protected in their attitude 
by the War Department. 

To illustrate their recalcitrant attitude, if the meals which were pro- 
vided for them and other prisoners did not suit them they would engage 
in throwing the dishes, camp stools, and their mess kits around the 
mess hall, 1 in the most mutinous and disorderly manner. When 
ordered to stand at attention by officers engaged in inspection duty, 
they would refuse to assume a proper position; in order to provoke 
these officers they would defiantly put their feet as far apart as possible 
ana Haka grimaces at them, asking them what they were going to do 
about it. 

In brief, Maj. White claims that as a result of the law as 
amended by the Secretary of War the camps were infested 
with I. W. W., German sympathizers, and craven cowards— 
men who would not fight nor even obey mefe police and health 
regulations of the camp. 

The above attitude and the acts connected therewith were 
the acts of the Secretary of War; but, in addition to that, by, 
reason of the position he occupied and the fact that his atti- 
tude in this matter was known to the President, they were 
also the acts of the President of the United States. For in a 
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letter to the President bearing date July 2, 1918, the Secretary 
of War informed the Commander in Chief that— 

We are now doing all that public opinion will stand in the in- 
terest of conscientious objectors and others whose views do not hap 
to coincide with those of the vast majority of their fellow coun 
men. 

Yes, indeed; they were doing far more than public opinion 
would have stood for. 

Is it any wonder that the camp officers were warned not to 
disclose the situation to the newspapers? 

Further in a letter of March 23, 1918, the President—— 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? What letter of the 
President does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. I refer to an Executive order 

Mr. AYRES. Has the gentleman that order? - 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have. [Applause.] 

Mr. AYRES. Very well. Let us hear it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I now quote from an Execu- 
tive order of the President issued on March 23, 1918: 

2. Persons ordered to report for military service under the above 
act who have ta) been certified by their local boards to be members 
of a religious sect or organization as defined in section 4 of said act; 
or (b) who object to participating in war because of conscientious 
scruples but have failed to receive certificates as members of a religious 
sect or organization from their local board, will be assigned to non- 
combatant military service as defined in paragraph 1 to the extent 
that such persons are able to accept service as aforesaid without vio- 
lation of the religious or other conscientious scruples by them In good 
faith entertained. Upon the promulgation of this order it shall be the 


herein * and upon such explanations to secure acceptances of 
assignment to the several kinds of noncombatant service above enu- 
merated ; and whenever any person is assigned to noncombatant service 


each division, camp, or 
persons to noncombatant mili restric’ to the 
several detachments and units of the medical department in the absence 
of a request for assignment to some other branch of noncombatant 
service as defined in paragraph 1 hereof. 

Applause. 

Mr. AYRES. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Is not that the law that Congress passed? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is not. May I have five 
minutes more, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The time is in the control of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Noran] and the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. NOLAN. My time has been parceled out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] 
has 10 minutes remaining and the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Noran] has 25 minutes remaining. 

Mr. UPSHAW. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have no time left, unless I 
am granted more time. 

Mr. NOLAN. I have 35 minutes, Mr. Speaker, and I have no 
time to grant. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield the 10 minutes on this side to 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall yield three minutes to the gentleman 
if he will answer my questions. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
tions. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall yield to the gentleman three minutes 
of my time or I will take the floor in my own time and ask the 
gentleman a few questions. i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair assumes that the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kirch] asks unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may proceed, not upon the bill before the House. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection 

There was no oBjection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it 
will be noted that the President after the congressional defini- 
tion of conscientious objector inserts the following: 


Or who objects to participating in war because of conscientious 
scruples. 


That will depend on the ques- 


And later on uses the expression “ religious or other conscien- 
tious scruples.” 

The only change from the words of his Secretary is that the 
President uses the term “ conscientious scruples ” whereas the 
Secretary uses the term “personal scruples.” Both refer to 
other than religious conscientious objectors. By this Executive 
order an act of Congress was deliberately amended and en- 
larged, not in furtherance of the legislative will but in direct 
conflict therewith. Under the proviso as changed by the Secre- 
tary of War and by the President anyone religious or atheistic, 
believer in a creed or disbeliever, organizationist or individual, 
a person with convictions against war in existence when war 
broke out or a person who had conceived these convictions 
while on his way to the draft board, were brought within this 
peculiar exemption. 

Under the Constitution it is the duty of Congress to raise 
armies. In raising the Army to wage war against Germany 
they laid down the principle that in a country where there was 
equality of opportunity there was a corresponding duty upon 
our citizens to serve that country and to defend it against ene- 
mies, both foreign and domestic, but recognizing that there 
were a few individuals belonging to certain religious organiza- 
tions who had subscribed to certain creeds in good faith and 
had conscientious convictions against shooting their fellow 
men even in time of war. In deference to such individuals they 
were exempted from service as combatants, but were expressly 
directed that notwithstanding these convictions they must serve 
in a noncombatant capacity. 

Congress had determined what constituted a conscientious ob- 
jector and by implication what did not. Yet the Secretary of 
War and the President assumed the authority to make addition 
to the terms personal scruples ” and “ conscientious scruples ” 
and to apply perhaps the rule of self-determination and to permit 
the individual to decide for himself whether or not he would 
serve his country. In that connection I quote from the letter of 
the Third Assistant Secretary of War, bearing date September 
28, 1918: 

To the COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION: ` 

It has been the liberal American policy of according a measure of 
self-determination to the few who in all sincerity have not been able 
to adjust their minds to the needs of this sudden and desperate emer- 
gency. 

There can be but one answer to the oft-repeated question as 
to responsibility for the policy pursued in reference to the con- 
scientious objector. That responsibility rests upon the Secre- 


tary of War and the President of the United States. |Ap- 
plause.] 
Mr. HAYDEN. I desire to ask the gentleman from Minnesota 


if he has carefully read the statement concerning the treat- 
ment. of conscientious objectors in the Army, issued by the 
War Department on June 18, 1919? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In that statement, from which the gentleman 
quoted a part relative to the relations between the Third Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, Mr. Keppel, and the so-called Civil Liber- 
ties Bureau, is a letter in which the statement is made that the 
War Department would have nothing further to do with that 
bureau. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. . Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The reason for that statement was, as I am 
reliably informed, that at the beginning of the activities of this 
self-constituted Civil Liberties Bureau the War Department 
was not aware of the character of the work that the men who 
controlled it were carrying on. After having discovered the 
pernicious nature of their activities, as exposed by the Military 
Intelligence Service, under date of September 11, 1918, this letter 
was written by the Third Assistant Secretary of War to the 
chairman and directors of the Civil Liberties Bureau: 

You and Baldwin— 

That is the same Baldwin to whom the gentleman from Minne- 
sota referred 
are aware of the position of the department with reference to dealin, 
with the National Civil Liberties Bureau. When you two and Mr. Cod- 
man called upon the Secretary and were referred to me you called as 
individuals and were assured that the matters to which you referred 
would have careful attention. They have had, and are having such atten- 
tion. I can only repeat to you personali what I told you then, that in 
my judgment the activities of the Civil Liberties Bureau as such at the 
present time are a distinct hindrance and in no way a help in carrying 
these matters to a satisfactory conclusion. 

This is the letter, printed on the same page of the statement 
of the War Department from which the gentleman from Minne- 
sota obtained the first reference to the Civil Liberties Bureau 
5 he read, but which he did not see fit to also read to the 

ouse. 
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And it was for the reasons given in Mr. Keppel’s letter that 
the War Department refused to have anything further to do 
with the Civil Liberties Bureau. L[Applause.} 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman deny, then, 
that they did furnish information to this bureau and that they 
did cooperate with this bureau? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Just as the War Department would deal with 
any other individual in the United States who asked for infor- 
mation, and the department did so until the Secretary of War 
ascertained the harmful character of their work. Then he 
promptly and properly declined to furnish them any further 
information. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman affirm. that 
it was not the business of the War Department first to find out 
what this bureau was about before they furnished them infor- 
mation and cooperated with them? [Applause.] 

Mr. HAYDEN. It was not the province of the War Depart- 
ment to presume that any group of American citizens were dis- 
loyal until some proof was presented to that effect. When the 
Military Intelligence Service submitted evidence that the Civil 
Liberties Bureau was obstructing the operations of the draft 
law the Secretary of War at once actéd to prevent the officers 
of that bureau from obtaining any further information from 
his department. The letter that the gentleman has read and the 
letter that I have read both demonstrate the truth of what I 
have said. 

When complaint was made to the War Department that con- 
scientious objectors were not receiving proper consideration in 
the camps, when the charge was made that they were receiving 
brutal treatment, when such complaints and charges, whether 
true or not, were brought to the attention of the War Depart- 
ment, it was the duty of the Secretary, of course, to find out 
the facts and advise the party complaining of the result of the 
investigations. This so-called Civil Liberties Bureau organized 
itself for that purpose; its ostensible object was to see that no 
citizen was unlawfully deprived of his civil rights. At the be- 

- ginning those who formed this organization seemed to be acting 
on the square and not attempting to interfere with the draft 
law. The department at first cooperated with them; but as 
soon as the Secretary discovered the real nature of their efforts 
this relation at once ceased. 

The gentleman from Minnesota also pointed out the fact that 
a certain order of the War Department directed the various 
camp commanders not to give newspaper publicity to the in- 
structions contained therein that conscientious objectors should 
be segregated and treated with tact and consideration. The 
Secretary of War then had in mind the appointment of a com- 
mission whose duty it would be to visit all of the Army camps 
in the United States and to investigate the sincerity of the 
claims of all conscientious objectors. The reason for that in- 
junction against publicity was not to protect the objectors but 
to protect the Army. 

If the War Department had widely advertised the order 
directing the segregation of conscientious objectors and their 
humane treatment and had publicly announced that a commis- 
sion was to be appointed to visit the various camps and ascer- 
tain whether such objectors were sincere, the result would 
have been that many drafted men who were seeking an excuse 
to evade military service would have claimed exemption on the 
ground of conscientious objection to war. It would have been 
nothing more than an invitation to slackers and cowards to 
declare themselyes. In order to avoid that very thing, to keep 
that information. from those who had no stomach for the war, 
the Secretary directed that no newspaper publicity be given. 
[Applause.] That was but common sense. Such secrecy could 
be of no possible advantage to the conscientious objectors. Why 
the War Department should be criticized for so wise a policy 
is beyond my understanding. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman contend that the Secre- 
tary of War did not go beyond the act of Congress in extending 
the meaning of the words “ conscientious objector ”? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The President of the United States as the 
Commander in Chief had an undoubted right to say what 
should be done with any soldier in the Army. If any drafted 
individual claimed exemption on the ground that he did not 
believe in war, that it was against his concept of religion, 
the President, acting through the Secretary of War, had the 
right to deal with him in a just and humane manner. In car- 
rying out the policy of testing the sincerity of individual con- 
scientious objectors who were not members of any well-recog- 
nized religious sect the Secretary of War acted clearly within 
the authority granted him by law. 
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Mr. TINCHER. Then what was the use of defining a con- 
scientious objector in the law? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not a fact that the question was 
whether a conscientious objector was absolutely exempt from 
the draft, whereas the regulation made by the Secretary of 
War was not an exemption from the draft but to determine 
the character of the service? 


Mr. HAYDEN. No; under the selective-draft law it was a 


‘question whether he was a member of a well-recognized re- 


Uglous sect whose creed forbid its members to participate in 
war; and if so, he could not be compelled to do combatant 
service. Actual experience demonstrated that there were a 
number of sincerely religious men who were not members of a 
recognized church and yet were undoubtedly conscientious in 
their opposition to war. If the religious convictions of such a 
man who claimed his spiritual authority from the divine com- 
mand “Thou shalt not kill” were found to be honest and 
sincere, why should he not receive the same treatment as the 
member of a recognized sect? In my opinion the Secretary 
of War did right by giving such religious fanatics the same 
treatment as was granted to other conscientious objectors. 

In this report which I hold in my hand, submitted by the 
Secretary of War on June 18, 1919, the whole question of the 
treatment of conscientious objectors is discussed in great detail. 
Every law, every order, every regulation, everything that was 
done, all the statistics relating to conscientious objectors are 
to be found in this report. The report shows that there were 
64,693 claims for noncombatant classification, of which 56,830 
were recognized as valid by the local boards. Of the last num- 
ber, 20,873 were actually inducted into service, every one of 
whom went to the cantonments with a certificate in his pocket 
that he should be recognized as a sincere conscientious ob- 
jector and not compelled to do any actual fighting. But when 
these men arrived in camp and learned what the war was about, 
learned what patriotism really meant, when they saw thou- 
sands of others cheerfully preparing themselves to perform their 
highest duty, four-fifths of them forgot their religious or other 
fanatical notions and became willing soldiers ready for any 
service. The actual figures are that but 3,989, or less than one 
out of every five, made any claim in camp for exemption from 
any form of military service. 

The board of inquiry appointed by the Secretary of War to 
investigate the sincerity of conscientious objectors, therefore, 
had a little less than 4,000 cases to consider. That board con- 
sisted of Maj. Richard C. Stoddard, of the Judge Advocate 
General’s office, Julian W. Mack, a Federal judge, and H. F. 
Stone, dean of the Columbia University Law School. This 
board of inquiry gave every conscientious objector that appeared 
before it a fair hearing, with the result that many of them 
changed their minds and accepted service. The final result 
was that but 504 men had to be court-martialed, so that the 
martyr crop was small. 

It is a remarkable fact that without any direct knowledge 
of what the other country was doing both England and the 
United States finally evolved practically the same method of 
dealing with conscientious objectors. England drafted a larger 
number of men into her army than did the United States, and 
there were 6,135 conscientious objectors in that country who 
refused to perform combatant service. The British military 
authorities promptly tried 5,596 of these by court-martial, many 
tales of severe and brutual treatment were told, with the re- 
sult that Parliament appointed a committee, headed by Mr. 
Brice, undersecretary of the Home Office, to investigate con- 
ditions. This committee proceeded to test out the sincerity of 
the objectors. Four thousand six hundred and forty-six were 
found to be sincere in their convictions, leaving but 950, who 
were punished by confinement in prison as recalcitrants. 

But little blame can attach to a patriotic soldier when he 
sees another man who has been called to the colors deliberately 
refuse to perform his full duty as a soldier. Resentment was 
bound to arise which would not take time to ask questions or 
discuss religious beliefs. His first instinct was to compel 
obedience by force. Wisdom therefore directed that wherever 
conscientious objectors were found to be sincere in their con- 
victions the military duty which such persons should be re- 
quired to perform should be determined by a civilian tribunal 
and not by the military authorities. England and the United 
States each reached the same conclusion in this matter, and both 
countries solved the problem in the same way. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to my good friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER. I have not much sympathy with the con- 
scientious objectors. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Neither have I; particularly with the an- 
archists, socialists, I. W. W.’s, and pro-Germans who were 
against this war. 

Mr. CARTER. But was not one of the greatest soldiers, one 
of the greatest fighters that we had in the war, a conscientious 
objector? 15 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman refers to Sergt. Alvin York, 
who was given a certificate by his local board that he was a 
member of a church whose tenets were opposed to war. Sergt. 
York never presented that certificate to the military authorities, 
but went into the Army without objection and made a magnifi- 
cent fighting record. 

Mr; NEWTON of Minnesota. 

Mr. HAYDEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Do I understand the gentleman 
and that side of the House to defend the position of the Sec- 
retary of War and the President of the United States in 
reference to the policy pursued toward the so-called con- 
scientious objectors? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I certainly do. The War Department acted 
wisely and well in handling a most difficult problem, which 
was unprecedented in this country, because our Government 
had never before attempted to draft into service nearly 
3,000,000 men, many of them against their will. If brutal 
treatment had been handed out to these individual conscien- 
tious objectors, if they had been turned over to the military 
authorities and forced to do combatant service when they had 
a firm religious conviction against it, the Secretary of War 
would have made martyrs by the hundreds. Such a policy 
would have created popular sympathy for these objectors, there 
would have been a reaction in their favor, and Congress would 
have been compelled to take action in their behalf, just as the 
British Parliament did when the Brice committee was appointed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was not Sergt. York a really red-blooded 
American and not in the class of these yellow slackers the gen- 
tleman has referred to? : 

Mr. HAYDEN. I classify Sergt. York with thousands of 
other good men who went away from their local boards with 
certificates of conscientious objection, but who soon saw that 
if America was to live Germany must be defeated. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. At least Sergt. York fought while these 
other fellows shirked. 

Mr. HAYDEN. He and a great many other men who pos- 
sessed certificates that they were entitled to exemption from 
combatant service went to Europe and fought the Hun to the 
finish. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And I take off my hat to Sergt. York. 

Mr. HAYDEN. And so do I; he has justly earned the high 
respect of every true American. é 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman ought not to classify him 
with these other fellows. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not. In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me 
express the hope that the special committee now investigating 
the conduct of the war against Germany will take early oppor- 
tunity to thoroughly and impartially examine into the facts 
relative to the treatment of conscientious objectors in the 
Army. The American people are entitled to know the truth, 
and when the whole truth is made known I am satisfied that 
the verdict will be that the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of War do not deserve the censure of those who 
do not know, or do not want to know, the truth. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired. 

By unanimous consent Mr. Haypen was granted leave to 
revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra], and I ask unanimous 
consent that he may be permitted to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California yields 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], and 
asks unanimous consent that he may be permitted to speak out 
of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a letter that I have written to a constituent 
upon his appeal for clemency in behalf of conscientious objectors. 
I believe it to be relevant to the subject matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

Owing to the number of letters which he has received urging his co- 
operation in securing the relense of conscientious objectors now in con- 


fincment in the United States, Congressman ANTHONY J, GRIFFIN is of 
the opinion that a systematically planned propaganda is in progress. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


To the letter of Mr. William L. Palmer, 453 East One hundred and 
sixtieth Street, which is a fair sample of the letters received, the Con- 
gressman has sent the following reply: 

“Dear Sm: Your favor of the 1st instant, expressing your solici- 
tude for the ‘immediate release of conscientious objectors’ duly re- 
ceived. I can not join you in your anxiety, nor can I agree with you 
that ‘it is reasonable to assume that if everyone took the position 
these men have taken there could be no more war.’ Such a hypothesis 
is preposterous, 

It is utterly unthinkable that ‘everyone’ is likely to take the posi- 
tion of hostility to war. Such a bility is only realizable in the 
millenium, which is still quite far distant. 

BURDEN ON OTHER MAN SELFISH. 

“In our present age even the most peaceably inclined must recognize 
the necessity for self-defense so long as prea nations persist in 
huge armaments and gigantic preparations for possible aggressions upon 
their weaker neighbors. For any man to take the stand that the defense 
of his home and country should fall upon the shoulders of others, while 
he is cago a to pursue his usual vocation without contributing his 
share to the common welfare, is the most dastardly and dangerous form 
of egotism and selfishness. 

“Such men are a menace to the land they live in, and to discharge 
them now, with bouquets and compliments, after 4,000,000 of the loyal 
and patriotic sons of America have faithfully performed their duty— 
rae tho of them offering up their lives—would be an unforgivable 
njustice. 

“Your statement that these men have committed no crime, for it has 
never been established that refusing to take life is a crime,’ is a quaint 
but nevertheless dangerous combination of sophistry and moral blind- 
ness. On the contrary, these men committed the greatest crime in the 
whole category of human offenses. They refused to defend their country. 
The latter part of your statement, that ‘it has never been established 
that refusing to take life is a crime,’ conceals the most dangerous 
sophistry in that it flies to the Ten Commandments for the defense of 
cowardice, and outvies the devil in quoting Scripture. Even the most 
pious and loyal of devotees of the Scriptures have never claimed that 

he moral law was broken by taking life to defend life. The law of 
self-defense is well established. No one but a coward or a crank can 
justly claim that he shows his devotion to religion by refusing to help 
prevent the destruction of his fellow citizens by a foreign power or the 
impairment of his country’s rights and liberties. 

“Yours, very truly, „ANTON J. GRIFFIN.” 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to certain remarks made in the Senate on 
Friday last. I refer to pages 2811 and 2814. There was a dis- 
cussion in the Senate, and the result would indicate they sought 
to blame the House of Representatives for the present condi- 
tion of the Air Service. After complaining of the present con- 
dition in the Air Service, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in the Senate, when Senator Far. 
remarked that the department was not to be blamed for the 
conditions in the Air Service, said: 

I interject the observation that it can hardly be said that it is the 
fault of the Senate. 

Whereupon the papers throughout the country in editorials 
blamed the House of Representatives for the condition in the 
Air Service, owing to the cut in the appropriation. With all due 
respect to the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the Senate, I am sure that if he blames the House 
Appropriations Committee for the present condition 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point 
of order. The gentleman from New York in proceeding to 
criticize another body is out of order. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not criticizing another body. T am 
justifying the judgment of the House. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas). The 


gentleman will proceed without reference to the action taken 
in another body. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I wish to point out that the House appro- 
priated $25,000,000 for the Air Service for the year 1919-20 and 
$25,000,000 for the Air Service of the Navy. That makes $50,- 
000,000 in all. First, according to the estimates submitted by 
the Navy in respect to the way they intended spending the 
money, it is not possible for the Navy to spend $25,000,000 dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. Some of the projects for which they 
ask this money can not be performed within the present fiscal 
year. The Army bas not fixed any definite program, and that 
is why we cut down to $25,000,000 the amount they asked—$83,- 
000,000. They intend building a dirigible and certain planes, 
and the specifications and the drawings for them do not yet 
exist, The $25,000,000 which we appropriated for them under 
present existing conditions can not possibly be spent during the 
present fiscal year. We did cut about fourteen or fifteen mil- 
lion dollars that the Army wanted, with which to buy land, 
and that is why certain gentlemen perhaps are peeved at this 
time. They wanted $3,000,000 to buy a field at Dayton, Ohio. I 
will give you the details of that land grab in a minute. In 
order to sugar that they put in $980,000 to buy some land in 
Buffalo and $3,000,000 more to buy land in New Jersey. There 
is about $9,000,000 they want for land alone, and it would take 
$10,000,000 to put the buildings on that land. This has nothing 
to do with the condition of the Air Service. The land they 
wanted to buy in New Jersey would take at least a year before 
it would be in condition to be used as an aviation field or as a 
field for dirigibles. 
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Then the distinguished Senator, and I am not criticizing but 
merely want to point out what was said, remarked that there 
was some comment on the sale of $22,000,000 worth of airplanes 
to the Curtiss people for $2,000,000. It seems an effort is made 
to justify this sale, and he says the planes were no good, “ that 
they did not want to sell them to individuals, because they 
would crash,” and then he said the Curtiss Co. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. To what Senator does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. To the distinguished gentleman, the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
is out of order, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will proceed 
without discussing the attitude of Senators. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not discussing the attitude of Sen- 
ators, but I am reading from the Recorp, The Recorp shows 
that “the Curtiss Co. agreed to take a certain number, just as 
they run, and to get them out of the country,” and as it appears 
from the Recorp of the Senate, “to let somebody else do the 
crashing.” That statement perhaps was meant to be funny, but 
it is as unsportsmanlike and as unsoldierly as it is incorrect. We 
want to develop our aircraft industry. Surely that is no way 
to commence advertising our export trade. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Is it not a fact that the size of the personnel 
of the Air Service is not affected one way or the other by the 
size of the special appropriation for the Air Service to which the 
gentleman has been referring? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Absolutely not. 

Mr. MONDELL, And that, therefore, any statement to the 
effect that it has been necessary to reduce the personnel of the 
Air Service because this particular appropriation was reduced 
is not correct? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman states it exactly. I will 
come to that in a minute. As to the question of these planes 
being sent out of the country, that is not the fact, because the 
Curtiss people are selling a large number of these planes in this 
country. As to their saying it is all junk, that is not correct, 
because I was informed to-day they are flying those planes off 
the field. As to saying that somebody else couid do the crashing, 
if it were true that somebody else was going to do the crashing 
we should not sell them abroad. This country’s industries put 
a guaranty on its exports. If the planes were junk for us they 
would be junk for anyone else. If they would crash here they 
could not be sold anywhere. Even if they were they would still 
bring more than 10 per cent of the cost price of $22,000,000. That 
simply goes to show how accurate were the statements of this 
particular discussion. 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Not just now. Now, as to the personnel, 
the Secretary testified before the committee yesterday, as did 
the Chief of Staff, that it is possible to transfer officers to the 
Air Service, to take fliers who desire to remain in the service 
and attach them to the Infantry and detail them to the Air 
Service. They have vacancies in the Infantry even if under the 
present ratio allowed Air Service, which is purely arbitrary, too 
small an allotment has been made. I hold in my hand, and 
which I shall insert in the Recorp, a letter under date of July 2, 
which shows there were 10 men in the Air Service promoted to 
be colonels and lieutenant colonels, only one of whom is a 
flying officer, and he has seen no service overseas during the 
war. If you are going to fill up the Air Service with favorites 
and relatives, regardless of the need of the service, you can not 
expect the best blood of this country, for such were our young 
fliers, to remain in the service. I charge that none of the men 
promoted has any special technical qualifications to carry out 
the work of that service, and so places are filled with high rank- 
ing officers and the technical work will necessarily have to be 
done by junior officers who ought to be on flying duty. 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. HULINGS. I desire to ask the gentleman if he knows 
of any Regular Army officer who flew as a pilot? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, yes. What the gentleman wants to ask 
is how many Regular Army officers flew over the lines? 

Mr. HULINGS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Gen Mitchell, who has a splendid record, 
and three or four others. 

Mr. HULINGS. Three or four. I saw a statement that gave 
the appropriations made, and it stated that there was no 
fiying force at all and only 232 officers in the service and that all 
of those were needed for administrative purposes. If we have no 
flying department, what is the need of administrative officers? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. The administrative work is the easiest 
of all. Anybody can do that. The technical and flying branches 
require special trained and picked men. If they had 232 real 
fliers, that would take care of several squadrons needed at this 
time. Now, I introduced a resolution calling upon the Air Sery- 
ice to render a commercial inventory of what they had. They 
do not know what they have got. They can not tell us how 
many motors they have or about how many hours those motors 
have been used or how much material they have on hand. At 
the time they sold those $22,000,000 worth of planes they did not 
know whether they were old or junk. That is how the sale must 
have gone through; they apparently did not know the condition 
of those planes. Somebody is responsible, and I hope to locate 
the responsibility. 

Now, going back to the land, the Aviation Service has a field 
at Dayton, Ohio, known as McCook’s Field. This field was 
owned or controlled by certain gentlemen who were in the Air 
Service. They leased it to the city of Dayton, which in turn 
leased it to the Air Service. The Government spent millions of 
dollars on this ground improving it, and now these same gen- 
tlemen are anxious to have the city of Dayton rescind this 
lease, so that.the property may revert to them greatly enhanced 
in value. I want to call the House’s attention to the fact that the 
lease from the city of Dayton to the Government does not ex- 
pire until the 5th day of January, 1927. The property which 
we were urged to purchase in Dayton, Ohio, is owned by the 
Moraine Development Co., and my information is that the same 
gentlemen who own the other tract of land are trying to sell the 
new land to the Government. The average assessed value of 
this land is $85 an acre. The price offered to the Government is 
away in excess of this. I will have more details in a few days 
and will inform the House. Anyone can see through this deal, 
and certainly had we spent $3,000,000 to please these gentlemen 
we would not have increased the Aviation Service with a single 
plane or done anything to develop the industry in this country. 
The tract of land in New Jersey is absolutely undeveloped; 
$3,000,000 was asked for it. It would take over a year to get 
that into condition, and that would in no way improve the pres- 
ent conditions in the Air Service. Nine hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars was asked for the land in Buffalo. The only, 
argument I heard for this land was that it was adjacent to 
buildings in which the Government had put in several million 
dollars, and these buildings are now used to store motor trucks, 
Again, I ask the House if there is anything in this that would 
improve our Air Service? The House saw through this and, 
judiciously ia its policy of economy, cut down the appropriation. 

I want to take this opportunity to point out that I have found 
my committee and the membership of this House eager, anxious, 
and willing to do everything within reason to develop a great 
Air Service and aeronautical industry in this country. 

The trouble with the Air Service is, as I have stated so many, 
times on the floor of this House, it has had so much money in 
the past, that it has squandered and wasted so much, so many, 
favorites have grown rich, that all about the air has been for- 
gotten and now that they have squandered a billion of dollars 
and have to admit that they have not even planes for duty in 
certain places where they may -be required, of course, it is 
sought to blame the House for lack of appropriation. Why, if 
we had appropriated another $640,000,000 the Air Service 
would be no better off than it is. 

We must give American industry a chance to develop, and- 
certainly there is no chance to develop as long as money is 
wasted on Jand projects or spent for machines in Europe. As 
an immediate remedy for present deplorable conditions in the 
Army Air Service I recommend that as many of the reserve 
pilots who were engaged in flying in Europe and in this country, 
should desire to remain in the service, either permanently or 
temporarily, be given commissions and assigned to the Air 
Service until such time as an independent service is created and 
a suficient number of men and officers provided for it. That all 
purchases of land be stopped and a definite program be adopted 
for the purchase of machines made in America. This is the 
way to develop American aeronautical industry. That proper, 
competent officers who have had experience in aviation and who 
have made good as flying officers in the war be placed in charge 
of the Army Air Service. [Applause.] 

War DEPARTMENT, AIR SERVICE, 


OFFICE OF zun DIRECTOR, 

Washington, D. O., July 2, 100. 

My Dran MR. LAGUARDIA : Replying to your letter of June 26, in which 
you ask that you be furnished name, rank, prior service, and record in 
the Air Service of all officers above the rank of captain in the Air 
Service who have been promoted within the last 90 days, the informa- 
tion you desire follows. H 
Delay in replying to your communication has been occasioned by ob- 

g the complete records of the officers concerned : 
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Promoted to major. 
CAPT. JOHN W. SWANN. 
Military record before 3 Service: One and four-twelfths 


ars Company M, Twenty-third United States Infantry, and 15 years 

hilippine Constabulary. 

Mi Heat Hoe after entering Air Service: Commissioned captain, 
Aviation tion, Signal Reserve Corps, August 22, 1917. 

CAPT. JAMES J. NEWMAN. 

Military record before entering Air Service: None, 

Military record after entering Air Service: Commissioned captain, 
Signal Corps, from civil life, October 27, 1917. 

CAPT. ALVIN C. REIS, 

Military record before entering Air Service: None. 

Military record after entering Air Service: Commissioned first lieu- 
tenant, Aviation Section, Signal Reserve Corps, from candidates reserve 
officers’ Sevens Begs yy November 17, 1917. Promoted to captain, Air 
Service, Novem 1, 1918. 
$ CAPT. HENRY J. WHITEHOUSE. 

Military record before entering Air Service: Appointed Plattsburg 
Training Camp summers of 1915 and 1916. 

Military record after entering Air Service: Commissioned captain, 
Aviation Section, Signal Reserve Corps, from reserve officers’ training 
camp, Plattsburg Barracks, November, 1917. 


Promoted to lieutenant colonel. 
MAJ. JAMES EB, CHANEY. 


Military record before entering Air Service: Cadet, United States 
Military Academy, 1904-1908; second lieutenant, Infantry, October 14, 

908; first lieutenant, Infantry, June 20, 1914; captain, Infantry, 
March 22, 1917. 

Military record after entering Air Service: Appointed major Signal 
Corps, September 22, 1917; executive officer, ute Field, Ran 1, 
III., November 5, 1917; commanding officer school of mili aero- 
nantics, University of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, November 10, 1917, to 
January 6, 1918; executive officer, rations Division, Division of 
Military Aeronautics, January 7, 1918, to August 8, 1918; overseas 
since September 3, 1918. 

MAJ. HORACE M. HICKAM. 

Military record before entering Air Service: Cadet, United States 
Military 3 1904-1908; second lieutenant, Cavalry, February 14, 
pos A DARE 3 Cavalry, December 8, 1914; captain, Cavalry, 

ay 4 £ 

Military record after entering Air Service: Major, Signal Cor 
August 5, 1917; executive officer, aviation concentration depot, Garden 
City, N. Y., to May 8, 1918; flying instructor and athletic supervisor, 
Rockwell Field, San Diego, Calif., May 17, 1918, to ber 12, 
1918 ; executive officer an commanding officer Caristrom Field, Arcadia, 

„September 18, 1918, to January, 1919; chief, information group, 
sinee January, 1919. 

Promoted to colonel, 
LIEUT. COL, JAMES A. MARS, 

Military record before enter Air Service: Cadet, United States 
Military Academy, 1899-1903; first lieutenant, Cavalry, March 11, 
1911 ; captain, Cavalry, July 1, 1916. 

Military record after entering Air Service: Appointed major, Signal 
Corps, November 28, 1917; on duty with Perso Division, Division of 
Military Aeronautics, to ee 1. 1918; commanding officer aviation 
pees supply depot, Fairfield, Ohio, January 3, 1918, to November 12, 

918; promoted to lieutenant colonel 3 26, 1918; officer in 
charge of demobilization of Air Service troops, November 14, 1918, to 
December 12, 1918; appointed, Director Bureau of Aircraft Production 
December 19, 1919; on duty af such since that date. 

LIEUT. COL, WILLIAM F. PEARSON. 

Military record before enteri Air Service: Private, corporal, ser- 
geant, Twenty-eighth Battery, Field Artillery, 1902-1904; second Tieu- 
tenant, 3 October 5, 1904; first lieutenant, Infantry, Mareh 11, 
1911; captain, Infantry, July 1, 1916. 

Military record after entering Air Service: ae major, Signal 
Corps, August 5, 1917; commanded United States School. of Military 
Aeronautics, Cham paige III., to May 8, 1918; promoted to lieutenant 
colonel 5 6, 1918; executive officer Washington branch, Air 
Service Produ n Center, American onary Forces, May 8, 
1918, to August 22, 1918; commanding officer aviation general er ti 
depot, San Antonio, Tex., August 25, 1918, to December 17, 1 s 
chief, Finance Division, Air Service, December 19, 1918, to January 
10, 1919; administrative executive, Air Service, since January 10, 1919. 

LIEUT. COLONEL OSCAR WESTOVER. 

Military reeord before entering Air Service: Private, Com sng 
United States Engineers, 1901—1902; cadet, United States litary 
Academy, 1902-1: ; second lieutenant, Infantry, January 12, 1906; 
— lieutenant, Infantry, April 13, 1911; captain, Infantry, July 1, 


Military record after entering Air Service: Detailed in Signal Corps, 
September 12, 1917; promoted to major, November 20, 1917; promoted 
to lieutenant colonel August 14, 1918; on duty as al officer, port 
of embarkation, Hoboken, N. J., September 26, 1917, to March 19, 
1918; officer in charge supply depots, Washington, D. C., March 19, 
1918, to May 10, 1918; chief of storage and traffic de nt, Bureau 
Aircraft Production, and officer in charge of a rks, also 
assistant executive, Procurement Division, General Staff, January 10, 
1918, to November 18, 1918; assistant to Acting Director of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, November 19, 1918, to January 1919 ; t executive, 
Air Service, January 2, 1919, to January 30, 1919. 

Very truly, yours, 
Cuas. T. MENOHER 


H 
$ Major General; United States Army, 
Director of Air Service. 
Hon. F. H. LAGUARDIA, 


United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle. 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Dayis], a member of the committee. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, on last Wednesday, when bill No. 8754, to amend the 
copyright act, was called up by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Patents, he made a very able statement in regard to 
the bill, but in view of the fact that there are many present 
to-day who were not here at that time, and also in view of the 
fact that considerable interest and desire for information was 
manifested by the number of questions propounded by Members 
of the House, the chairman has suggested that I make a state- 
ment in regard to the provisions and purposes of this bill. In 
the first place, I will say that the occasion for the need of this 
legislation grows out of war conditions. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order. I 
think we ought to have more than 50 men in the House in the 
consideration of a bill as important as this, and I make the point 
of order of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum, and evidently, 
there is not. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ashbrook Evans, Ney, Kettner Sabath 
Barkley Fairfield Kincheloe Sanders, La. 
Bee Ferris King Sanders, N. T. 
Benson Flood Kinkaid anford 
Bland, Ind. Frear Lee, Ga. Scully 
Britten Ganly Lever Sells 
Brooks, III. Godwin, N, C. Linthicum Siegel 
Browne Goldfogle cAndrews Sims 
Burdick G McClintic Slem 
Burke Goodykoontz McCulloch Smal 
Butler Goul cKiniry Smith, N. X. 
Caldwell Graham, Pa. Mason Snyder 
Campbell, Pa. Graham, III. Merritt Steagall 
Candler Green, lowa Miller Steele 
Clark, Fla. Greene, Vt. Neely Stevenson 
n Griest Newton, Mo, Sullivan 
Hamill O'Connor Taylor, Ark. 
Copley Hamilton Oldfield ‘Taylor, Colo. 
askell Olney Thompson, Okla. 
Crisp Haugen pales Tilman 
Currie, Mich, Hersman Parker Tilson 
Dale Hicks Porter ‘Towner 
Davis, Minn. Houghton Purnell Vare 
Dempsey Howard ng Venable 
Denison Huddleston Rainey, H. T. Webb 
Dickinson, Mo. Hull, Tenn. Reavis Whaley 
Donovan ed „ N. Wheeler 
Doughton Johnson, Miss. R W. Va. Wilson, Pa. 
pré Jones, Pa, Wingo 
er Jones, Tex. Robinson, N.C. Winslow 
Echols ho on, Ky. Woodyar 
Ellsworth Kelley, Mich. use 
Esch Kennedy, R. I. Rowan 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this roll call 291 Members 
have answered present. The Sergeant at Arms will open the 
doors, 

Mr. NOLAN, Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. Now that everybody else is here 
except the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who made the 
point of no quorum, I think we can proceed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, when I was inter- 
rupted I had just explained that the necessity for this law grew 
out of war conditions, because of the fact that the facilities for 
transportation of books between the United States and foreign 
countries and the almost impossibility of publishing books dur- 
ing the war in countries other than those in which the authors 
resided amounted to a practical suspension of American authors 
obtaining copyright protection in England and other foreign 
countries, and it had the same result with respect to foreign 
authors obtaining copyrights in the United States. Diplomatic 
correspondence between our Government and the British Gov- 
ernment resulted in a proposal from the British Government 
that the United States Congress enact a law amending the copy- 
right law along the lines embodied in this proposed bill, and they 
promised a British order in council granting similar privileges 
and protection to American authors in return. 

The Committee on Patents held hearings on this bill and under- 
took to very carefully consider it from every viewpoint, and the 
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chairman of the committee received a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of State, in which he not only indorsed the bill but 
urged its passage. Furthermore, the secretary of the Authors’ 
League of America, who also represented the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Authors, Playwrights, and Composers, containing about 
3,600 members, and the American Publishers’ Copyright League, 
appeared before the committee and urged the passage of this 
bill. Furthermore, Mr. Solberg, the register of copyrights of 
the Library of Congress, appeared before the committee and 
urged the passage of the bill. We were further advised that the 
bill had been submitted to representatives of organized labor, 
and that they have likewise given it their sanction, because this 
law does not change the present provision requiring that foreign 
books shall be published in the United States before they are 
entitled to copyright protection. 

We knew of no opposition from any source. We could learn 
of none on the committee, and all the members of the Committee 
on Patents who were present voted that the bill be favorably 
reported for passage. 8 

Now, I shall undertake to briefly explain the provisions of the 
bill. It proposes to amend sections 8 and 21 of the copyright act 
approved March 4, 1909. All of section 1, beginning on line 1, 
page 1, and continuing to the word “Provided,” on line 18, page 
2, is simply a recitation of the language contained in the original 
copyright act. The amendatory provision begins at the word 
“Provided,” on line 18, and reads: 

Provided, however, That all works made the subject of copyright by 
the laws of the United States first produced or published abroad after 
August 1, 1914, and before the date of the President’s p tion of 

eace, of which the authors or proprietors are citizens or subjects of any 
oreign State or nation eens ing similar protection for works by citizens 
of the United States, the existence of which sh be determined by a 
copyright proclamation issued by the President of the United States, 
shall be entitled to the protection conferred by the copyright laws of the 
United States from and after the ACER DUAL SRT, before the expiration 
of 15 months after the date of the President's proclamation of peace, of 
the conditions and formalities prescribed with respect to such works by 
the copyright laws of the United States: Provided further, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to deprive any person of any right 
which he may have acquired by the republication of such foreign work in 
the United States prior to the approval of this act. 

The preceding provisions of that section, and other sections 
in the original copyright act, provide the manner in which works 
by foreign authors may be copyrighted in this country; and the 
only change which is made by this proposed amendment is to 
protect works which were published in foreign countries during 
the war—that is, from August 1, 1914—and for 15 months after 
the proclamation of peace, and permitting them at any time 
within that period to come in and haye their books copyrighted 
by complying with the regular provisions with respect to obtain- 
ing such copyright. In other words, it gives them no additional 
privileges, but simply extends the time within which foreign pub- 
lications may be copyrighted so as to cover the period during 
which conditions have been so greatly disturbed and are still dis- 
turbed by war conditions. 

Now, the purpose of our Government in desiring to grant this 
privilege is in order to procure a like privilege from foreign coun- 
tries. And the Government of Great Britain has already prom- 
ised to have an order in council made granting the same recip- 
rocal rights to citizens of the United States upon the enactment 
of such a law by Congress, it not being necessary in England 
for same to be done by legislative enactment. When that is 
done by the privy council of Great Britain it will automatically 
result, as I am advised, that the protection of American books in 
all other countries will likewise be procured by the action of the 
Berne International Copyright Union, which includes Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Holland, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Spain, and 
Switzerland. 

The Assistant Secretary of State 

Mr. CONNALLY. Before you get to that point, will you yield 
to a question? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the language in line 24, “the ex- 
istence of which shall be determined by a copyright proclama- 
tion issued by the President of the United States,“ mean those 
countries that afford the same rights to American authors that 
we afford to their authors, or that fact shall be determined? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes, sir. This law we are pro- 
posing to enact will not become effective in favor of foreign 
authors until the President of the United States shall have 
made proclamation that such right has been accorded by such 
foreign countries. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And naming the countries? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes, sir. 7 

In addition, and in further response to the question of the 
gentleman from Texas, I wish to read briefly from a letter 
written by the Acting Secretary of State, Frank L. Polk, under 
date of June 24, to the chairman of the Committee on Patents. 


After referring to this bill and some preliminary matters, he 
adds this: 


As of possible interest to you, it may be stated that the British Gov- 
ernment has pre to this Government an arran ent for such 
reciprocal protection for works of American and British authors pub- 
lished during the war. 

It appears that under the proposed arrangement greater benefits will 
result to citizens of this country than will be obtained by British sub- 
jects, due to the fact that during the war the British Government was 
obliged to impose an embargo against importation of books, and, owing 
to other war causes, it was e e difficult for American authors to 
obtain publication of their works in Great Britain within 14 days after 
publication in this country, as required by the British copyright law. 

The existing law in England provides that before a copyright 
can be obtained by an American or other foreign author in 
England the book must be published in Great Britain within 14 
days after its publication in this country or other foreign coun- 
try, as the case may be. This, you will note, extends it for 15 
months after the proclamation of peace. Now, in that connec- 
tion I wish to explain to the Members of the House that before 
a copyright is granted by our Government to a citizen or sub- 
ject of a foreign country our law requires that the foreign book 
must be actually printed in this country, within the confines of 
the United States, for sale and distribution, whereas the British 
law does not require that an American book shall be published 
in the sense of being printed in England or in Great Britain 
before it is entitled to the right of copyright. It simply re- 
quires that it shall be published in the sense of being placed on 
sale. However, the American authors and publishers say that 
it is frequently physically impossible to get American books to 
England and place them actually on sale within two weeks after 
their publication in the United States; and there is another 
amendment curing that defect, to which I shall later refer if 
my time does not expire. 

Now, continuing the reading of the letter from the Assistant 
Secretary of State, he further states: 

As the proposed amendment is intended to provide protection for 
American citizens who otherwise would forfeit valuable property rights 
as a result of the interference with transportation and communication, 
due to the war, it is believed that enactment of the measure will be 
advantageous to American citizens and will materially assist in the pro- 
motion of cordial and friendly relations with the various foreign Gov- 
ernments concerned. 

So far as the protection of American interests abroad and the inter- 
national relations of the United States are concerned, the pending bill 
has the sanction of this department. 

In this connection, gentlemen, I wish to call your attention to 
the fact that the trading-with-the-enemy act suspended during 
the period of the war the requirement that works from our 
enemies—Germany, Austria, and so forth—must be presented 
within the time provided by the regular act. In other words, 
they have the right under the trading-with-the-enemy act to 
come in after the proclamation of peace and have all of their 
works which were published during the war given the copy- 
right protection under our law. This bill is simply to extend 
to the countries of our Allies and their citizens the privilege 
which already exists by law with respect to our alien enemies, 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MACCRATE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MacCRATE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, in order that you may have some idea of the actual 
number of beoks published in America on which copyrights 
have not been obtainable because of war conditions I asked the 
register of copyrights in the Congressional Library to give mo 
some figures. In 1914 there were 29,704 American books copy- 
righted, and from that time until the present time the number 
has been annually increasing, so that in 1918 and 1919 the total 
number of American books copyrighted was 36,615, making a 
grand total for the five years from 1914 to 1919 of 162,739 
American books which have been copyrighted. During the war 
copyrights in foreign countries practically ceased, and the pur- 
pose of this bill, although it appears to give foreign authors the 
right of copyright in America, is actually intended to give 
American authors the right of copyright in foreign lands. 

Now, with reference to books of foreign authors copyrighted 
during the war period I would say that from 1914 to 1919 there 
has been a total of 6,963 foreign books copyrighted in this 
country, as against a total of 12,589 books in the period from 
1909 to 1914. That is, during the war foreign copyrights have 
fallen off about 40 per cent. This bill simply extends 15 months 
of grace whereby an author on the other side will have time 
in which to copyright his book on this side. It does not, how- 
ever, interfere with any right which an American has gained 
by republishing those copyrighted works before this bill passes. 
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‘There is a proviso expressly excluding from the operation of 
the law those books that have been published in America during 
the period of the war, ; 

The history of copyright legislation is very interesting, espe- 
cially so far as the manufacturing clause is concerned. In 
section 21, which we also amend by this act, we provide for an 
extension of from 30 to 60 days, the ad interim protection, and 
an extension of 30 days to 4 months in which a man can 
republish his work in America. There were 100,000 books pub- 
lished in England from the time of the enactment of our law 
in 1909, and yet only 1 per cent of all these English books 
was actually reprinted in America, and the reason given for 
this small percentage of reprinting and republishing of English- 
language books in America was the fact that we did not allow 
sufficient time in which the English author could have his 
work reprinted and rebound te gain American copyright. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacCRATE. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I wanted to ask the gentleman whether 
Russia was to be included in this legislation, and whether it 
had in view the admission of Russian books? 

Mr. MacCRATE. As I understand, Russia was not a member 
of the Berne conference held in 1885. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Is there anything in our copyright laws 
relative to the nature and character of the books that may be 
copyrighted here? 

Mr. MacCRATE. The gentleman suggests something that 
ran through the minds of certain other Members of this House. 
The copyright law, while it does specify that certain documents 
may be copyrighted, in no wise goes to the thing that the 
gentleman probably refers to, namely, Bolshevism and other 
books inculcating similar ideas, any more than it does to 
American books of similar purpert. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘That is what I wondered about, whether 
or not under this bill more freedom would be given to writers 
whose works we have had occasion to wish were not published 
in this country. 

Mr. MacCRATE. While that may be legislation that is de- 
sirable under the copyright law, I am afraid it would not be 
possible. It would require a force and corps of censors which 
we could not afford and which, I believe, the spirit of America 
would not tolerate. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, I 
may say that this right of copyright does not entitle a book to 
circulation unless it is otherwise entitled to circulation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacCRATE. Yes. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman think it is time in 
America for Congress to make provision in such a law as this 
for placing some kind of restriction on the publication of books 
which tend to promote anarchy in this country? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Is that a function of the Committee on 
Patents, or does it go to a higher authority? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is the function of copyright. 

Mr. MacCRATE. I would say, in answer to the question of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton], that we need have no 
fear of the contamination of the American mind by the publica- 
tion of books, and I believe that if American authorities will 
provide funds in the cities and in the States for the proper com- 
pensation of the teachers of America, who instruct the youth of 
America, we need have no fear of a Russian Bolsheviki propa- 
ganda or any other propaganda. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the reason why we have this an- 
archistic propaganda in this country is that we can not keep 
enough men here to get through the legislation that we ought 
to pass. I think we ought to have at least 50 men present, and 
I make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of no quorum. 

Mr. MacCRATE, Will the gentleman reserve that right for a 
*moment? 

Mr. O'CONNELL. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order until the gentleman from New York has finished his 
remarks? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve my point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
will proceed. 5 

Mr. MacCRATE. Gentlemen, with reference to copyright 
books, there are 162,000 American books published since the 
war began, most of which have not been copyrighted in foreign 
countries. In 1837 American authors first sought to have an 
international copyright law enacted in America. Henry Clay 
introduced the resolution in the House. Since then authors 
have always contended that there should be a republic of 
letters, and that, with a suitable international copyright law, 


American authors could interpret America to Europe. It may 
truly be said that American authors have done much to give 
other lands a proper understanding of this Nation, and with 
these 162,000 volumes they may do more; but may I suggest 
to you that the interpretation of American ideals no longer 
depends on the authors of America. Our boys, 2,000,000 
strong, not by books in any copyright office in Europe, but as 
living epistles on the fields of France, have interpreted for- 
ever the real spirit of America. Seventy thousand sealed 
volumes of American youth, each of hardly 25 yearly pages, 
laid away on the earthy shelves of foreign soil, are the silent 
witnesses to the world that America has a soul. [Applause.] 
And may I further say that while some foreign books come 
here which perhaps ought not to be copyrighted, in the dis- 
trict from which I come and the great city of which we are a 
part we have a population made in large part of men who have 
come from foreign countries, whose sons have gone with native 
sons to the other side carrying the arms and under the flag 
of America, and have interpreted real Americanism better than 
some American-born Bolsheviki ever will do it, no matter what 
books they publish. [{Applause.] In my district, comprising 
only 7 square miles, we have 17 languages spoken; yet when 
the draft law was enacted in one local board only one man 
claimed to be a conscientious objector. We sent for him as 
members of the board and inguired what he objected to con- 
scientiously. His name did not suggest a conscientious objec- 
tor, and he said, jokingly, “I have been hearing about con- 
scientious objectors, but the only conscientious objection I 
have is to being shot.“ [Laughter.] 

Of 3,700 young men whose names were listed in the first draft 
in that beard, 2,000 were born outside of the United States, and 
only 1,700 were born in the United States. The fifth man on 
that list was a lad named Sylvestre Cucciari, an Italian with- 
out citizenship papers. We said to him, “Sylvestre, do you 
want to claim exemption?” He said, No; I am going back 
to Italy to show them how much I love America.” Sylvestre 
Cucciari went to the other side. He is now numbered with 
the 70,000 the books of whose lives were marked “ Finis” 
on Flanders fields, and on him and them, native and foreign 
born, America has stamped forever her “ Copyright.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. ‘The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if we are going to consider 
the bill I think we ought to have a quorum. I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. Obviously no quorum is 
present, 

Mr. NOLAN. I move a eall of the House. In the meantime 
I suggest to the gentleman from Texas who makes the point of 
no quorum that he stay here. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been here all day and every day 
this session, I will say to the gentleman from California. 

The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. The question is on 
ordering a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. = 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
23 at Arms will notify absentees, and the Clerk will call 

ro. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


Ashbrook Crago Ganly Johnson, S. Dak. 
Ayres Crisp Gard Jones, Pa. 
Bacharach Currie, Mich. Godwin, N. C. Jones, Tex. 
Barkley Davey Goldfogle Kearns 
Bee Davis, Minn. Goodall Kelley, Mich. 
Dempsey ween: Speman Kelly, Pa. 
Denison Goul Kendall 
Bland, Ind Dickinson, Mo Graham, Pa. Kennedy, Iowa 
her Donovan Green, Iowa Kennedy, R. I. 
Bowers Doremus Griest Kettner 
Britten Doughton Hadley Kincheloe 
Brooks, III Dunn Hamill King 
rowne Dyer Hamilton Lampert 
Browning Echols Haskell 
Brumbaugh Ellsworth Hawley Lee, Ga. 
Burdick Elston ays Lehibach 
Burke Esch Hicks Lever 
Caldwell Evans. Mont. Hill Longworth 
Candler Evans, Nev. alge Luhring 
Carew Fairfield Hull, Iowa McArtbur 
Casey erris Hull, Tenn. McClintic 
Coady Fields Humphreys McCulloch 
Cole Focht Husted McKenzie 
Fordney Ireland McKiniry 
Cc Frear Johnson, Ky. M 
Cos Gallagher Johnson, Maher 
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Major Ragsdale Small 

Mason Reavis Smith, N. Y, Treadway 
Merritt Reed, N. Y. Snell are 

Miller Reed, W. Va. Snyder Venable 
Montague Riordan Steagall Voigt 

Mot Robinson, N.C. Steele ard 

Muda Robsion, Ky. Stephens, Miss. Watson, Pa. 
Neely Rouse Stephens, Ohio Webb 
Nelson, Wis. Rowan Stevenson Wheeler 
Newton, Mo Rueker Stiness Wilson, III. 
O'Connor Sabath Sullivan Wilson, Pa 
Olney Sanders, Ind. Sweet ingo 
Paige Sanders, La. Taylor, Ark Winslow 
Parker Scully ‘aylor, Tenn. ard 
Porter Siegel Thompson, Ohio Young, N. Dak. 
Pou 8 Thompson, Okla. 

Purnell Sinnott Uson 

Radcliffe Slemp Timberlake 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 257 Members have answered 
to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. NOLAN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 12, insert after the word “ book ” the word “ first,” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Noran, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bili was passed was laid on the table. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE RAGSDALE, 


Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
offer the following resolutions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
* of Han J. WILLARD RAGSDALE, a Representative from the State of 

u na. 

Resolved, That a committee of 15 Members of the House, with such 
peri i the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend the 

uneral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 

directed to take such steps as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
s of these resolutions, and that the necessary expenses in connection 

therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

The resolutions were agreed to. . 

The Clerk read the following further resolution : 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURN MENT, re 


Accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Thursday, July 24, 1919, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. Aletter from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting informa- 
tion relative to the connection of certain of the department's 


employees with the case of Thomas J. Mooney (H. Doc. No. 


157) ; to the Committee on Labor and ordered to be printed. 
2. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, requesting the 


authorizing of an expenditure up to the amount of $500,000 to 


fight forest fires in Idaho (H. Doc. No. 158); to the Committee 
on the Public Lands and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
proposed bill authorizing the use of radio stations under the 
control of the Navy Department for commercial purpose (H. 


‘Doc. No. 159) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered 


to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Olerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. CARTER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 288) for the purpose of 
conferring citizenship upon Indians, segregation of Indian 
tribal property, and for other purposes, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 144), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 


House on the state of the Union. 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee on Education, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 4488) to provide for the promotion of 
yocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or 
otherwise and their return to civil employment, reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 145), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SELLS, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred sundry bills of the House, reported in lieu thereof the 
bill (H. R. 7775) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy 
and to certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, accompanied 
by a report (No. 146), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolution, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. OSBORNE: A bill (H. R. 7737) to amend an act ap- 
proved October 8, 1913, entitled “An act to reduce tariff duties 
and to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes“; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 7738) to authorize the Supreme 
Court te prescribe forms and rules and generally to regulate 
pleadings, procedure, and practice on the common-law. side of 
the Federal courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EAGAN: A bill (H. R. 7739) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the city of Jersey City, N. J., one 
German cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7740) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Hoboken, N. J., one German cannon 
or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7741) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the township of Weehawken, N, J., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7742) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the township of North Bergen, N. J., one German 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7743) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the town of Secaucus, N. J., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7744) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Guttenberg, N. J., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7745) authorizing the Secretary of War ta 
donate to the town of West New York, N. J., one German cannon 
or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7746) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of West Hoboken, N. J., one German cannon 
or fleldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7747) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the town of Union, N. J., one German cannon or field- 
piece ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 7748) to prevent discrimi- 
nation on the part of life insurance companies against their 
policyholders who have entered or shall enter the military or 
naval services of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky (by request): A bill (H. R. 
7749) for the retirement of officers holding National Army com- 
missions; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 7750) to amend section 110, 
first session Sixty-fourth Congress, United States Statutes at 
Large, act approved June 3, 1916; to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 7751) authorizing the sale 
of inherited and unpartitioned allotments for town-site purposes 
Ee Quapaw Agency, Okla.; to the Committee on Indian 
A 


By Mr. KAHN; A bill (H. R. 7752) relating to detached serv- 

ice of officers of the Regular Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 
By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7753) to repeal 
an act entitled “An act to promote reciprocal trade relations 
with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 26, 1911; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 7754) providing for ad- 
vances to the reclamation fund; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HULINGS: Resolution (H. Res. 192) requesting the 
United States Food Administration to inform the House of 
Representatives whether the limitation of sale of sugar is neces- 
sary at this time, etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Resolution (H. Res. 193) requesting 
the Food Director to furnish the House of Representatives with 
‘certain information in regard to the wheat purchased by the 
Food Administration, and other information connected there- 
with; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Resolution (H. Res. 194) that the Judi- 
clary Committee be directed to report to the House whether the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the United 
States Senate, can negotiate treaties with foreign governments, 
which by the Constitution of the United States is vested solely 
in Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CARSS: Resolution (H. Res. 195) authorizing the 
Speaker to appoint a committee of five to investigate the losses 
and the advisability of extending aid to the district which was 
devastated by the forest fires of October 12, 1918, in northern 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GOOD: Resolution (H. Res. 196) to amend Rule XXI; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WHALEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Labor to lease the Charleston immigration 
station and dock connected therewith; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 23) 
appointing a special commission to arrange a price for the sale 
of the ships owned by the United States Shipping Board or its 
subsidiaries; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BRIGGS: Memorial of the Legislature of Texas, re- 
garding title to Mexican bancos or cut-offs situated on and ad- 
jacent to the Texas side of the Rio Grande and assuming and 
claiming jurisdiction over the same under treaty of 1907 be- 
tween the United States and Mexico; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 7755) granting an increase 
of pension to Jane L. Hewitt; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 7756) granting an 
increase of pension to George P. Mayes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 7757) granting an increase 
of pension to Harry C. Price; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7758) to correct the military record of 
George S. Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7759) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha Timoney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (H. R. 7760) granting an increase of 
pension to Bridget Mulcahy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, HARDY of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 7761) granting a 
pension to John C. McDowell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7762) granting an increase of pension to 
James N. Seip; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7763) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Apple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 7764) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lewis Holley; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 7765) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha J. Morrow; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7766) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabella Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS: A bill (H. R. 7767) to appoint Admiral 
William S. Benson, United States Navy, and Rear Admiral 
William S. Sims, United States Navy, as permanent admirals 

in the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

; By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 7768) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint Col. Orin B. Mitcham a brigadier general on the 
retired list of the Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 7769) granting a pension to 
Virgil M. Wolf; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7770) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary J. Weddel; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7771) granting 
A pension to George W. Bratcher; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7772) granting a pension to John Nicholas 
Sharp; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 7773) granting a 
pension to Edward L. Hayes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7774) granting an 
increase of pension to John W. Houtze; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. j 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 157) 
to grant amnesty to Charles A. McAnally, private in the United 
States Army and a member of the United States Engineers, 
restoring him to his pay and his position in the Army of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII,-petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BABKA: Petition of Polish Alma Mater and the 
Polish Publishing Co., both of Chicago, III., opposing Senate bill 
2099; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Slovenice National Benefit Society, No. 178, 
opposing bill prohibiting admission to the mails of the United 
States publications printed in foreign languages; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE: Petition of Auburn Grange, No, 956, of Craw- 
ford County, Ohio, protesting against the Mondell bill or the 
Lane reclamation bill (H. R. 487); to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of numerous residents of the 
city of Schenectady, N. Y., favoring the continuance of the 
daylight-saving plan; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Petition of citizens of Columbus, Ohio, 
on behalf of Korea; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of industrial medicine and surgery section of 
the American Medical Association, recommending an appropria- 
tion by Congress to investigate the cause of influenza; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of R. N. Sims, secretary-treasurer 
National Association of Supervisors of State Banks, for the 
repeal of the office of the Comptroller of the Currency; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of National Council World War Veterans, of 
Aurora, III., for granting naturalization papers to the foreign 
born who took up arms in the defense of this country and 
protecting its flag; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, petition of Anti-Tuberculosis Committee of Minneapolis 
favoring Senate bill 1660 and House bill 3855 and urging a 
favorable consideration by the committee; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Rockford, III., urging immediate return of the Twenty-seventh 
and Thirty-first United States Infantry from Siberia; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of El Paso Chamber of Com- 
merce protesting bill entitled “An act to define profiteering, to 
prescribe penalties for violation thereof, and to provide for en- 
forcement of act,” by Representative John Davis, Texas State 
Legislature; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES: Petition of sundry citizens of Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., for the repeal of the tax on candy, ice cream, and 
soda-fountain foods and drinks, etc.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Slovenic National Benefit Society, No. 323, 
of Ironwood, Mich., against the Byers bill relating to news- 
papers and magazines, etc., printed in foreign language; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. MERRITT: Petition of sundry citizens of the State of 
Connecticut asking for the repeal of section 904 of the revenue 
law of 1918; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion of New York, urging that the flagship Hartford be asso- 
ciated always with the genius and achievements of the Nation’s 
great admiral, Farragut, and with the valor and devotion of his 
comrades in the important naval operations during the war for 
the preservation of the Union; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion, urging that the flagship Hartford be associated always 
with the genius and achievements of the Nation’s great admiral, 
Farragut, and with the valor and devotion of his comrades in 
the important naval operations during the war for the preserva- 
tion of the Union; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
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By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Battle Greek Local, 
No, 235, N. F. P. E., urging increase 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of 62 citizens-of Michigan to repeal tax on pat- 
ent and proprietary medicines; te the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition of Charles E. 
Hicks, of Endicott, Wash. and others, asking repeal of the 
“stamp act” as it particularly affects the sale of drugs, medi- 
cines, toilet preparations, etc.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of citizens of Worcester, Mass., 
in re passage of House bill 6810, a bill to prohibit intoxicating 
beverages, etc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Tuorspar, July 24, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 7 70 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, we thank Thee for coming more und more ont 
of the shadow into the glorious light and life of the new day. 
The motives that Thou dost appeal to are the strength of life. 
‘The influences of Thy grace constitute life's glory. ‘The revela- 
tions of Thy will are the deep and abiding purpose of the living. 
Grant us this day the influence of Thy spirit that we may dis- 
charge as men of God the duties that are upon us. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. s 

On request of Mr. BRANDEGEE, and by unanimous consent, the 
reading of the Journal of yesterday's proceedings was dispensed 
with and the Journal was approved. 


RECLAMATION PROJECTS. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 

e i from the Secretary of the Interior, which will 
rend. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
e ee 
u * 

To the Senate: OMA: Lee 

Threugh your Secretary, under date of July 17, I am in receipt of | 

oth opin erage Sex. 2 large amount of information regardin, 
he olutio: 
etatis or the work of the Reclamation Service which will take sone 
weeks to secure. 

The matter will be taken in hand at once, and report made as requested 
as soon as E ssible. 

Cordially, yours, 


FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Berret: 
UNITED STATES BENATE, 
Washingt 


on, D. C. 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION (8. DOC. NO. 59). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of the Treasury, which will 
be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: p 

ae TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 22, 1919. 
The PRESIDENT or THE UNITED STATES e 
ashington, D. C. 

Sin: In compliance with a 8 of the Senate io the United 
Batos of . 8. 1919, transmitted to me by the Secretary of the Senate 
under date of July 9, I submit the Seger 

Under the act approved 19087 {commonly known as the 
‘Aldrich- ‘Vreeland ‘Act, as amend, Í, additional sant aSa rrency was 
issued, ionat $ on Augus n rosie — 
this additional N retired befo i 2 Sos the close of xe . — 

uthor or the issue of suc nal or —— 
È imitation on Tune 30, 1915. & 
issued by the Federal reserve banks, 

ral reserve bank notes 


‘standing August 1, 1914. 
July 1, 1919, were: 
{Federal reserve bank notes 
Federal reserve notes a 
The 8 3 has no intention, nor, 
to rone or wi from circulation a: 
eso Federal Reserve * The Federal 
to create an elastic currency which would expand and Suie — 
automaticaly in accordance with the requ ts of business. 
reduction in the amounts of Federal reserve notes ge trae Sh will 
accordance therewith. Federal reserve bank notes, for the most part, 
¡bave been issued to replace silver certificates canceled and retired in 
‘accordance with the iva copy ot of the act of 1 Sema 1918. 
iota apa 


I transmit herewi By fiver the Treasu 5 
Statement oe August 1, 1914 ane July 1.10 1919, as as 
[money of the United States in circulation the 

th respect te amount 
United 


2, 193. 33.862.262 462 


indeed, the power, 
any thereof, nor, as I am advised, 
Reserve 


Data are not available in the department wi 
of money in circulation in the Territories and e en 


States. 
Respectfully, TER GLASS, 
* e of fl the Treasury, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication and accom- 
panying paper will lie on the table for the present and be printed. 


in pay for postal clerks; to | 


Mr. BRANDEGEE obtained the floor. 
| 
| 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House agrees to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7413) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
| year ending June 30, 1920. 

The message also announced that the House agrees to the con: 
current resolution of the Senate to print 50,000 copies of the 
treaty with Germany in the English text alone, and without 
maps, with amendments, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 3754) to amend sections 8 and 21 of the copyright act, 
approved March 4, 1909, in which is requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

ENROLIED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 7413) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President, 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst France Lenroot rd 
Ball Gay Smith, Ariz, 
Bankhead Groma MeCormick — ith 
Beckham Hale McCumber Smith; or €. 
Brandegee Harding McKellar Smoot 
r Harris Moses Spencer 
lain Harrison Nelson Stanley 
Culberson Henderson New Sterlin 
8 Hitchcock Newberry Sutherland 
Curtis Johnson, Calif. Norris Swanson 
Dial Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Thomas 
Dillingham Kellogg Overman ‘Trammell 
dge Kenyon Page Underwood 
Elkins Ricky Phipps ‘alsh, Mont. 
Fall Kir Poindexter arren 
Fernald Knox Pomerene Watson 
Fletcher La Follette Robinson Itams 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
prick] is necessarily detained from the Senate, 

Mr. KING. I wish to announce that the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Sarr], the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. JoHn- 
son], and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wals] are 
detained on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-eight Senators have re- 
sponded. There is a quorum present. 


TREATY WITH FRANCE. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I ask the indulgence of the Senate 
for about 10 minutes te make a statement regarding a matter 
that I think is ef considerable importance in relation to the 
pending treaty, if I may have the consent of the Senate to do so. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Connecticut will proceed. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, on July 10 the President 
appeared before the Senate and made the following statement. 
I read from page 2339 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. He said: 


I shall pon have occasion to Iny before you a special treaty with 
France whose object is the tempora x protection of France from un- 

rovoked aggresi 25 ts te the 3 — — . this big are / of posca has 
aon = negotiated. treaty. 


the liberty, 
however, of t, because 971 tte 3 ee special explica- 
tion on another — 

I received this morning through the mail a publication enti- 
tled Harvey's Weekly. There is an article on the first page of 
that publication entitled “President Wilson violates his own 
treaty.” I will read it: 

“Does President Wilson regard the Franco-American treaty 
as a mere scrap of paper? If not, why did he deliberately vio- 
late one of its most important provisions within a fortnight 


was de- after he, as ‘ President of the United States,’ and Mr. Lansing, 


as ‘Secretary of State of the United States,’ attached their 
official to the agreement? 

“That he did that very thing there can be no question. 
Article 4 of the treaty reads: 

“The present treaty will be submitted to the Senate of the United 
States at the same time as the treaty of Versailles is submitted to the 
Senate for its advice and consent to ratification. 

„Submitted by whom? By the President himself, of course, 
who alone is e. to submit treaties, who alone with the 
Secretary of State has a right to siga them, and who with 
the of State did sign this one. And it was as ‘ Presl- 
dent of the United States of America that he entered into this 
engagement with the duly authorized representatives of the 
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French Republic and gave in writing, under the great seal of 
this honorable Nation, that solemn pledge. 

“Did he keep it? He did not. This is what he said and 
all he said respecting the treaty on July 10, when he submitted 
the treaty of Versailles to the Senate: 

“I shall presently have occasion to lay before you a 1 treaty 
with France, whose object is the temporary protection of nee from 
unprovoked aggression by the power with whom this treaty of peace 
has been negotiated. Its terms link it with this treaty. take the 
liberty, however, of reserving it for special explication on another 
occasion. 

“He did not submit the treaty; he did not divulge its terms; 
he did not even summarize it; he simply ‘took the liberty’ of 
violating it. 

“Why? There must have been some reason for the incor- 
poration of that particular provision in the France-American 
treaty. There is none such in the Franco-British treaty, 
wherein article 4 provides merely that ‘the present treaty shall 
before ratification by His Majesty be submitted to Parliament 
for approval,’ not coincidently with the submission of the 
treaty of Versailles nor at any other specified time, 

“How can this marked difference be accounted for? We can 


only conjecture, of course, but it is surely a fair presumption 


that the provision was not inserted at the instigation of the 
President, who would hardly have gone out of his way to bind 
himself unnecessarily to do a certain thing upon a certain day. 
Seemingly, then, the idea must have originated in the French 
Government. 

“But why should M. Clemenceau have desired so particularly 
that the two treaties should be placed beforé the Senate simulta- 
neously? Again we can only guess, but is it not reasonable to 
surmise that he, being aware of the coequal treaty-making 
powers of the Senate, felt that all interests, especially those of 
France, would best be served by presenting to that body both 
agreements as embodied in the two treaties at one and the same 
time, and thus enable it to consider and act upon each with full 
knowledge of what the other contained? 

“Such procedure would possess at least the merit of frankness 
and open dealing and could not fail to impress the Senate favor- 
ably. It seems strange that the premier should not have taken 
for granted that the President would take this natural course, 
but being old and wise and prudent he apparently preferred to 
take no chances; so he put it in black and white, and the Presi- 
dent signed the commitment. 

“Why he subsequently broke his pledge is a matter of specu- 
lation. Perhaps he feared that one of the treaties might run 
crosswise to the other, or that the Senate might think that if 
one were ratified the other need not be. Then there was the 
question of the need of a special pact if the league were anything 
more than a shell. Discussion, involving close analyses and 
striking contrasts, at any rate would better be averted if pos- 
sible; so all of M. Clemenceau’s painstaking caution went for 
naught, and the presentation of full information to the Senate 
which he thought was assured was not made after all. 

“Or it may be that there were things in the separate treaty 
itself which the President thought would better not be revealed 
at the moment. In any case, to the best of our knowledge, it 
has not yet been published in this country, which seems strange, 
if we are correctly informed that it has appeared in England, 
in view of the enterprise of our. great newspapers in promptly 
presenting to their readers the texts of documents of such 
obvious importance, unless, of course, prevented by the censor. 

“ Anyhow, here it is: 

“Whereas the United States of America and the French Republic are 
equally animated by the desire to maintain the ce of the world 
so happily restored by the treaty of peace cigs at Versailles the 


28th day of June, 1919, putting an end to the war begun by the 
1 the German Empire and ended by the defeat of that 
power; an 

“Whereas the United States of America and the French Republic are 

fully persuaded that an unprovoked movement of aggression by Ger- 

— | A sory France would not only violate both the letter and the 

spirit of the treaty of Versailles which the United States of 

erica and the French Republic are parties, thus exposing France 

anew to the intolerable burdens of an unprovoked war, but that 

such aggression on the part of Germany would be and is so regarded 

by the treaty of Versailles as a hostile act against all the powers 

signatory to that ey, and as calculated to disturb the peace of 

the world by involving inevitably and directly the States of Europe 

and indirectly, as experience has amply and unfortunately demon- 
strated, the world at large; and 

“ Whereas the United States of America and the French Republic fear 

that the stipulations relating to the left bank of the Rhine con- 

tained in the said treaty of Versailles may not at first provide ade- 

nate 8 . to Franee; on = bare 1 and the 

n es o merica, as one o e signatories of the trea 

of Versailles, on the other : Therefore sid 

“The United States of America and the French Republic having decided 

to conclude a treaty to effect these necessary purposes, Woodrow Wilson, 

President of the United States of America, and Robert Lansing, Secre- 

tary of State of the United States, s authorized thereto by the 

President of the United States, and Georges Clemenceau, president of the 
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council, minister of war, and Stéphen Pichon, minister of foreign affairs, 
cially, authorized thereto by Raymond Poincaré, President of the 
public, have agreed upon the following articles: 


“ARTICLE 1. 


“In case the following stipulations relating to the left bank of the 
Rhine contained in the treaty of peace with Germany signed at Ver- 
sailles the 28th day of June, 1919, by the British Empire, the French 
Republic, and the United States of America among other powers: 

“ART. 42. Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct any forti- 
fications either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to 
the west of a line drawn 50 kilometers to the east of the Rhine, 

“*Art, 43. In the area defined above the maintenance and assembly 
of armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and military 
maneuvers of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all permanent works 
for mobilization, are in the same way forbidden. 

Anr. 44. In case Germany violates in any manner whatever the 
2 of 22 755 and 43, ar 8 De regarded as committing 

e act aga e powers s ory of the present treaty and 
as rarata p gees — 55 — the vau — p 3 
“may not a provide adequate security and protection to France, 
the United States of America shall be bound to come immediately to 
her assistance in the event of any unprovoked movement of aggression 
against her being made by Germany. 
“ ARTICLE 2, 


“The present treaty, in similar terms with the treaty of even date 
for the same purpose concluded between the French Republic and 
Great Britain, a copy of which eae is annexed hereto, will only come 
into force when the latter is ratified. 


“ ARTICLE 3. 


the J e; it will continue In force until, on the apptication of one 
the es to it, the council, acting, if need be, by a majority, agrees 
that the league itself affords sufficient protection. 


“ ARTICLE 4. 

“The present treaty will be submitted to the Senate of the United 
States at the same time as the treaty of Versailles is submitted to the 
Senate for its advice and consent to ratification. It will be submitted 
before ratification to the French Chamber of Deputies for approval. 
The ratifications thereof will be exchanged on the deposit of ratifica- 
tions of the treaty of Versailles at Paris, or as soon thereafter as shall 
be possible, 

“The Franco-British treaty is substantially identical, with 
the exception that, instead of being ‘bound to come immedi- 
ately’ to the assistance of France, like the United States, she 
merely ‘agrees to come immediately.’ Great Britain exempts 
all of her dominions from any obligation unless it is approved 
by the parliament of the dominion concerned,’ and makes it a 
condition of her agreement that a similar obligation is entered 
into by the United States of America,’ whereas the Franco- 
American treaty contains no such proviso as to the participa- 
tion of Great Britain. 

“We take pleasure in affording the Senate of the United 
States an opportunity to inspect this transcript of the Franco- 
American treaty, pending the arrival of the original, and we 
can not deny to it the additional privilege of meditating upon 
its amazingly quick violation by the President of the United 
States, who negotiated and executed it.” 

During the reading of the French treaty by Mr. BRANDEGEE, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I prefer not to be interrupted. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator merely answer a ques- 
tion? 3 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Provided it does not go into the RECORD. 
I do not want the reading of the treaty to be interrupted. I will 
answer the Senator at any other time. I will answer him now 
if he does not want it to go into the RECORD. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wish to know where the Senator got 
his copy of the treaty and whether it is an authentic copy. I 
hold in my hand an authentic copy, and it does not seem to 
conform with what the Senator is reading. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course I am not vouching for this 
copy. I am reading from an article which appeared in the 
publie press. If it is false, it ought to be denied. If the man 
has lied about it, he ought to be punished. If it is true, some 
other course ought to be taken. 

Also before the conclusion of the reading by Mr. BRANDEGEE, 
a message was received from the President of the United States, 
by Mr. Sharkey, one of his secretaries. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE.. Probably that is the authentic copy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
that it is. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I see that it is sealed, while what I am 
reading is not; it is open. : 

After concluding the reading, 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Senate itself have passed several resolutions 
asking for information during the pendency of the peace treaty. 
No response whatever has been made to any of those requests. 
The President said to us that the Franco-American treaty and the 
peace treaty were linked together. If that is so, they ought to 
have been considered together. 


by a majority, as an enga; 
0 
of 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair deems it but just to 
state to the Senator from Connecticut that the Chair was mis- 
taken about the nature of the treaty. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is it a matter of executive business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a matter of executive busi- 
ness, but it is not the treaty. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Then, of course, I will not inquire what 
it is. It appears, however, that I have not performed a work of 
supererogation entirely. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry of 
the Chair? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Now I yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not understand the statement of the 
Chair. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair stated that the message 
of the President was not with reference to this matter. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is not as to this treaty? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not as to this treaty. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Nebraska will put in the authentic copy later on. I have no 
doubt he has it. 

When the President returned to this country last February he 
was kind enough to entertain the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions at the White House. I had the pleasure of enjoying his 
hospitality and spent a very pleasant evening. During the 
course of that interview he stated that there had been four 
plans for a league of nations before the peace commission—a 
French plan; an Italian plan, which was, as he said, not so much 
in detail, but a mere skeleton plan; an American plan; and a 
British plan. Upon invitation, I took the liberty of asking him 
what became of the American plan, and he stated that it was 
laid aside. I asked him what plan was adopted, and he said 
the British plan; or perhaps he said, Well, when I say the 
British plan, there was a plan proposed by Gen. Smuts, which 
was before the commission, and that was the substance of the 
plan we adopted, with some modifications.” 

I want to be perfectly fair about this statement. I do not 
think because it was a British plan that necessarily it was a bad 
plan at all; it may be the best that could have been devised, but 
I am stating what the President said. There was nothing confi- 
dential about it. I asked him if the American plan, which he 
had proposed to the commission, had been made public. He 
said it had not. I asked him if he saw any objection to having 
it printed and made public. He said he saw no objection. I 
then said I hoped that that would be done. 

Well, in two or three days the President went back to Europe 
again. The Secretary of State also was in Europe. So I wrote 
to Mr. Frank L. Polk, who is a dear friend of mine and a splendid 
official, and I asked him if he would send me a copy of the so- 
called American plan to which the President had referred. Mr. 
Polk was away, being overworked, as most of us have been, by 
duties imposed upon us by the war and the attempt to make 
peace. After about 10 days I received this letter from him: 

THE COUNSELOR FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 18, 1919. 


My DEAR SENATOR BRANDEGEE: In my absence Mr. Phillips ac- 
knowledged your letter to me of April 3, reporting your conver- 
sation with the President on February 27 and requesting that a 
copy of the American plan of the league of nations be furnished 
to you, so that you may know what our representatives at the 
peace conference had recommended and that the plan may be 
made public. 

A cablegram was sent to the mission on this subject, explain- 
ing that the department had not yet received a copy of the 
American plan to which you referred. I have to-day received 
a reply from the American mission stating that copies of the 
American plan will be brought back at the time of the return of 
the President and the mission to the United States. 

The department has no copies of this plan, as the files of 
the peace mission are being kept together in Paris until the 
conclusion of the conference, and in the meantime the depart- 
ment is not receiving the draft proposals presented to the vari- 
ous committees and subcommittees. 

Yours, sincerely, 
Frank L, Pork. 

The Hon. FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

That is a perfectly straightforward and sufficient answer to 
me, so far as the State Department is concerned; but since 
the President has returned the Senate has passed a resolution 
asking for the American plan. We get no attention paid to it 
whatever; no response has been made to any request either of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations or of the Senate for 
information. 
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The President, having exercised his perfectly constitutional 
function of negotiating a treaty, appeared here and presented 
it to the Senate, his partner in the treaty-making power of this 
Nation. He made his argument in favor of it. He has per- 
formed his constitutional function, in my opinion. If he has 
anything more to say, he can appear before the Senate at any 
time and will always be courteously received. He can, of 
course, appear either in person or by his representatives before 
any committee of either or both branches of Congress, and will 
always be politely and courteously and gladly received; but, 
having tried his case before the jury, before the Senate, as his 
equal copartner in the treaty-making power, now he sends for 
the individual jurymen and wants to argue with each one of 
them separately. It is the Senate of the United States that 
is the partner of the Executive in the treaty-making power; 
and if there is any information further than what he conveyed 
I think he ought to come before the Senate and advise the 
Senate of it, or, at least, before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, if he desires so to do. I think the country is entitled 
to this information; I think, before it can properly give con- 
sideration to this great treaty, which has been called “the 
establishment of new world orders,” that the Senate and the 
people of America are entitled to more information than the 
mere ipse dixit of the President of the United States. 

Mr. President, as I have said, this treaty has been published 
in London and Paris; it has been laid before the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies with article 4 in it, a part of the consideration 
upon which the French Government signed the treaty with us 
that it should be presented to the Senate at the same time the 
treaty of Versailles was presented. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. LODGE. Would it interrupt the Senator if I should make 
a brief statement? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not at all. 

Mr. LODGE. When the Senator from Connecticut showed 
me this article before the assembling of the Senate, it seemed 
to me inconceivable that the fourth article should be there. 
I presumed the editor, Col. Harvey, was very accurate and 
careful, but it seemed to me simply inconceivable. I saw a 
copy of the London Times, which contains the fourth article 
as it appeared in the White Book, which was laid before the 
House of Commons, but I could not get a copy from private 
hands. However, at the club I found a copy of the French 
paper Le Figaro. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. A Paris paper? 

Mr. LODGE. A Paris paper, Le Figaro, of July 3. and on the 
poet page appears an article headed Guarantee of the peace.” 

t says: 

Yesterday there was laid upon the table of the chamber the text of 
the pact or treaty of guaranty between France, the United States, and 
Great Britain, signed on the th of last June. It is as follows— 

The date of the paper is the 3d of July, and the treaty was 
laid before the Chamber of Deputies on the 2d day of July. The 
paper then gives the two treaties in full. I find the fourth arti- 
cle as follows—I will read it in French, so that there can be 
no mistake, and then I will read it in English: 

ART. 4. Le présent traité sera, avant ratification, soumis aux Cham- 
bres françaises pour approbation. II sera soumis au Sénat des Etats- 
Unis en meme temps que le Traité de Versailles sera soumis au Sénat 
pour avis et assentiment à la ratification. 

The present treaty will be before ratification submitted to the French 
Chambers for approval. It will be submitted to the Senate of the United 
States at the same time the treaty of Versailles will be submitted to 
the Senate for its advice and consent to ratification. 

The French language is extremely exact, and there is no ques- 
tion as to the terms of that treaty as submitted to the French 
Chamber and as submitted to the House of Commons. 

There may be good reasons for paying no attention to the 
provisions of article 4, but as it was evident that it was put in 
by the French prime minister and M. Pichon, secretary of state 
for foreign affairs, with a very considerate feeling toward the 
Senate of the United States, I can not but regret that it was not 
laid before us at the same time as the treaty of Versailles, as 
the signed instrument required. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I am not very familiar 
with diplomatic methods or with treaty making, but article 4 
seems to me to be a rather unusual provision to be incorporated 
in any treaty. Ordinarily the commissioners, I should say, who 
would negotiate with each other would have a personal under- 
standing about such a thing, but to embed it in an article in the 
treaty itself, which makes it a part of the consideration for the 
signing of the international contract, which is now signed so 
far as the executives of these great powers can attend to it, 
strikes me as rather an unusual proceeding. They can not 
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change it or alter its conditions. Of course, they may violate 
them, but the only way they can get article 4 out of the treaty, 
if it is in there—and I know nothing about it, except what I have 
seen in the newspapers and magazines; I am not permitted to 
know—is to reassemble the peace conference, reconsider their 
action, and make a new contract. 

Here is article 4. I do not know whether or not it has been 
scratched out with a pen by somebody in this country. That 
would not take it out of the treaty or get it out of the contract. 
You can not get a hook out of your jaw in that way. 

Mr. President, I do not read French, and so I could not under- 
stand what the Senator from Massachusetts read until he inter- 
preted it, but I can read English. Here is the London Times, 
another copy of which you will find it very difficult to get in this 
country. The London Times office here has not got one. The 
Metropolitan Club, which has always subscribed for it, can not 
get a copy of the issue of July 4, although it should have been 
here on July 11 at the latest, seven days for the steamship pas- 
sage being a good record now. Here is the Thunderer,“ the 
London Times, of July 4: 

The triple pact— 

And the whole covenant is here; every Britisher knows about 
our treaty with France as well as their own, but we do not know 
about it, and can not. 

The triple pact—Anglo-American promise to France—Terms of the 
treaties. 

All the treaties are printed on page 16 of the London Times of 
July 4, which has not arrived in this country yet, except this one 
copy which I have. I secured it in a perfectly honorable and 
legitimate way, but one can not go down town and get a copy for 
love nor money. Here is article 4 exactly as the Senator from 
Massachusetts read it from the Figaro, of Paris: 


The present treaty will be submitted te the Senate ef the United 


States at the same e as the treaty of Versailles is submitted to the 
Senate for its advice and consent to ratification. It will be submitted 
before ratification to the French Chamber of approval. 


That is an exact duplicate of what I read from Harvey's 
Weekly and of what the Senator from Massachusetts has read. 
Now, all the world knows about this treaty except we who 
are to be bound by it, and furnish the goods, and be the pack 
horse, and carry out the terms of it. 

I ask, Mr. President, that as a part of my remarks the article 
to which I have referred, headed The triple pact,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


“THE TRIPLE PACT—ANGLO-AMERICAN PROMISE TO 
THE TREATIES. 


“The text of the Franco-British and Franco-American treaties 
signed at Versailles on the day when the peace treaty was 
signed (June 28) is issued as a White Paper (Cmd. 221). 
These treaties are interdependent, and come into force only 
when both have been ratified by the legislatures concerned. 
The following is the text of the treaty between Great Britain 
and France ‘respecting assistance to France in the event of 
unprovoked aggression by Germany’: 

“Whereas there is a danger that the stipulations relating 
to the left bank of the Rhine contained in the treaty of peace 
signed this day at Versailles may not at first provide adequate 
security and protection to the French Republic; and 

“Whereas His Britannic Majesty is willing, subject to the 
consent of his Parliament, and provided that a similar obli- 
gation is entered into by the United States of America, to un- 
dertake to support the French Government in the case of an 
unprovoked movement of aggression being made against France 
by Germany; and 

“Whereas His Britannic Majesty and the President of the 
French Republic have determined to conclude a treaty to that 
effect, and have named as their plenipotentiaries for the pur- 
pose; that is to say: 

“His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India; . 

“The Right Hon. David Lloyd-George, M. P., first lord of his 
treasury and prime minister; the Right Hon. Arthur James 
Balfour, O. M., M. P., his secretary of state for foreign affairs. 

“The President of the French Republic; 

“Mr. Georges Clemenceau, president of the council, minister 
of war; Mr. Stephen Pichon, minister of foreign affairs; 

“Who, having communicated their full powers, found in 
good and due form, have agreed as follows: 


FRANCE—TERMS OF 


“ ARTICLE 1. 

“In case the following stipulations relating to the left bank 
of the Rhine contained in the treaty of peace with Germany, 
signed at Versailles the 28th day of June, 1919, by the British 
Empire, the French Republic, and the United States of America, 
among other powers: 

“ART. 42. Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct 
any fortifications, either on the left bank of the Rhine or 
on the right bank to the west of a line drawn 50 kilometers 
to the east of the Rhine. 

s “ART. 43. In the area defined above the maintenance and 
assembly of armed forces, either permanently or tempo- 
rarily, and military maneuvers of any kind, as well as the 
upkeep of all permanent works for mobilization, are in the 
same way forbidden. 

“ART. 44. In case Germany violates in any manner what- 
ever the provisions of articles 42 and 43, she shall be re- 
garded as committing a hostile act against the powers 
signatory of the present treaty and as calculated to dis- 
turb the peace of the world. 

“may not at first provide adequate security and protection 
to France, Great Britain agrees to come immediately to her 
assistance in the event of any unprovoked movement of aggres- 
sion against her being made by Germany. 

“ARTICLE 2. 

“The present treaty, in similar terms with the treaty of even 
date for the same purpose concluded between the French Re- 
public and the United States of America, a copy of which treaty 
is annexed hereto, will only come into force when the latter 
is ratified. 

“ARTICLE 3. 

“The present treaty must be submitted to the council of the 
league of nations, and must be recognized by the council, act- 
ing, if need be, by a majority, as an engagement which is con- 
sistent with the covenant of the league; it will continue in force 
until, on the application of one of the parties to it, the council, 
acting, if need be, by a majority, agrees that the league itself 
affords sufficient protection. 

“ARTICLE 4, 

“The present treaty shall before ratification by His Majesty 
be submitted to Parliament for approval. 

It shall before ratification by the President of the French 
Republic be submitted to the French Chambers for approval. 

“ARTICLE 5. . 

“The present treaty shall impose ne obligation upon any of 
the Dominions of the British Empire unless and until it is ap- 
proved by the Parliament of the Dominion concerned. 

The present treaty shall be ratified, and shall, subject to 
articles 2 and 4, come into force at the same time as the treaty 
of peace with Germany of even date comes into foree for the 
British Empire and the French Republic. 

“In faith whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present treaty, drawn up in the English and French 
languages. 

“Done in duplicate at Versailles, on the 28th day of June, 
1919. 


[SEAL.] D. LLOYD-GEORGE. 
{SEAL.] “ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 
[SEAL.] „G. CLEMENCEAU. 
ILSraL.] “S$. Proto.“ 


“THE TREATY WITII THE UXITED STATES. 

“The Franco-American treaty opens as follows: 

“Whereas the United States of America and the French Re- 
public are equally animated by the desire to maintain the peace 
of the world, so happily restored by the treaty of peace signed 
at Versailles the 28th day of June, 1919, putting an end to the 
war begun by the aggression of the German Empire and ended 
by the defeat of that power; and 

“ Whereas the United States of America and the French Re- 
public are fully persuaded that an unprovoked movement of 

ion by Germany against France would not only violate 
both the letter and the spirit of the treaty of Versailles, to which 
the United States of America and the French Republic are par- 
ties, thus exposing France anew to the intolerable burdens of 
an unprovoked war, but that such aggression on the part of 
Germany would be and is so regarded by the treaty of Versailles 
as a hostile act against all the powers signatory to that treaty 
and as calculated to disturb the peac® of the world by involving 
imevitably and directly the States of Europe and indirectly, as 
experience has amply and unfortunately demonstrated, the world 
at large; and 

“*Vhereas the United States of America and the French Re- 
publie fear that the stipulations relating to the left bank of the 
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Rhine contained in the said treaty of Versailles may not at first 
provide adequate security and protection to France on the one 
hand and the United States of America, as one of the signatories 
of the treaty of Versailles, on the other; 

“Therefore the United States of America and the French 
Republic having decided to conclude a treaty to effect these 
necessary purposes, Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States of America, and Robert Lansing, Secretary of State 
of the United States, especially authorized thereto by the 
President of the United States, and Georges Clemenceau, 
President of the Council, Minister of War, and Stephen Pichon, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, specially authorized thereto by 
Raymond Poincare, President of the French Republic, have 
agreed upon the following articles. 

“Four articles similar to those of the Franco-British treaty 
follow. For the first article the words ‘The United States of 
America shall be bound to come immediately to her assistance’ 
take the place of the equivalent sentence in the Franco-British 
treaty. With the substitution of the words ‘Great Britain’ 
for ‘United States of America’ article 2 is identical. The 
wording of article 3 is the same as in the other treaty. Article 
4 reads: 

„The present treaty will be submitted to the Senate of the 
United States at the same time as the treaty of Versailles is 
submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. It will be submitted before ratification to the French 
Chamber of Deputies for approval. The ratifications there- 
of will be exchanged on the deposit of ratifications of the 
treaty of Versailles at Paris or as soon thereafter as shall be 
possible.’ ” 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I thank the Senate for its 
indulgence, and beg its pardon for having trespassed so much 
upon its time. 1 am very much obliged. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if I may have permission 
also for a few moments, I should like to make some com- 
ments on what the Senator from Connecticut has said. 

In the first place, it seems to me like a tempest in a teapot 
to make such a hullabaloo over the discovery, apparently just 
made, of a treaty that has been in print for weeks, and which 
I have seen published in the United States. Many American 
newspapers published it three weeks ago. Millions of Amer- 
ican people read it then and will smile at the Senator's dis- 
covery of it now. 

In the second place, it seems to me, Mr. President, that some 
protest ought to be made here in the Senate against what seems 
to be a settled purpose on the part of a few Senators to criticize 
and discredit the President on all possible occasions, however 
trifling the subject of criticism may be. 

Mr. President, what were the facts in this case? 

When the President of the United States came before the 
Senate to lay before us the great treaty which must necessarily 
occupy the time and the attention of the Senate for weeks to 
come, he took occasion, in the midst.of his address, to use this 
language: 


occasion, 

Mr. President, is there any ground for charging a serious 
offense against the President of the United States? He made 
no concealment of facts. He stated in a few words what this 
treaty is; and the treaty may be read a hundred times, and no 
different analysis of the treaty can be made than the President 
makes in this paragraph. F 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He submitted to the Senate in writing 
the great treaty which will be the subject of long discussion 
and great study—the treaty which is now before the Com 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and which necessarily must take 
up the chief time not only of the committee but of the Senate. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I knew the Senator would, because I 
yielded to the Senator, and I knew he would return the 
courtesy. 

The question is not whether the President made a summary 
of this treaty. Article 4 of the proposed treaty, unless the 
documents I have submitted are false, provides that he con- 
tracted with France to lay that treaty before the Senate at 
the same time he laid the treaty of Versailles before the Sen- 
ate. Did he do it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the gist of the article to 
which the Senator refers is that the two matters shall be be- 
fore the Senate at the same time. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Is this the time? Are they here now? 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. They will be here at the same time. 
Mr. BRANDEGEE. Oh, in the limit, yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We have the President’s word that pres- 
ently he will do this thing. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. When does presently“ arrive? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is not for me to say nor for the Sen- 
ator to say. The President has made no promise to the Sen- 
ate. He entered into an arrangement with France, and if 
there is any ground for complaint France and not the Senator 
from Connecticut has the right to complain. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not complaining. I am calling 
attention to these articles. If there is any complaint about it, 
the American Nation and France, I guess, will make the com- 
plaint. It is immaterial to me what the Senator from Ne- 
braska thinks about it. 3 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator may not be complaining; 
perhaps not. What he is doing is carrying out a settled pur- 
pose to attack and criticize the President on every occasion, 
however slight. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What I am doing is to try to get the 
President to treat the Senate as he wants to be treated himself, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator and his close associates for 
months have adopted a settled policy of nagging and discredit- 
ing the President of the United States while he was engaged 
in the stupendous work of negotiating this treaty; and, Mr. 
President, I want to call to the attention of Senators what has 
been one of the results of this settled purpose of a few Sena- 
tors—and I am not charging all Senators on that side with this 
offense, because I know they are free from it. 

What has been one of the outstanding effects of this attempt, 
this settled purpose to nag and discredit the representative of 
the United States in Paris? It has been to weaken his influence 
there; and when his influence has been weakened, when his 
power there has been affected by this systematic discrediting in 
the United States, and when he has been forced to give way to 
contentions on the other side, contentions of other countries, 
then the same Senators rise in their places here and condemn the 
President because he yielded. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator from Nebraska think that if 
a different policy had been pursued in this country thé Presi- 
dent would have had sufficient force at Paris to withstand the 
Japanese and to prevent the shame of Shantung? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I do not know what would 
have been the effect in relation to Shantung. I know, and the 
whole world knows, that the President of the United States stood 
over there single-handed and alone contending for ideals, con- 
tending for justice, contending for the things that the public 
opinion of the world justifies, contending for them against the 
material demands of the interested nations; and I know he would 
have been stronger if it had been known that the coordinate 
branch of the Government of the United States was behind him 
in his position. I know that the attempts made here to dis- 
credit him undoubtedly embarrassed him; and I say it comes 
with poor grace from Senators who thus sought to hamstring 
him and stab him in the back to stand upon the floor of the 
Senate now and criticize him because he was forced to yield at 
times and could not carry out all of the great purposes which 
he had in mind. 

But, Mr. President, that is not all. The President is criticized 
because he has not at once and simultaneously laid these two 
treaties before the Senate. He is criticized because he did not 
make two speeches at once, at one and the same time, because 
he elected after giving due notice to present them on separate 
occasions, while they should both still be before the Senate of 
the United States. 

But that is not all. Now the Senator from Connecticut rises 
in his place and condemns the President of the United States 
because he has sought personal interviews with Members of the 
Senate of the United States 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No. $ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And the President’s act is likened to a 
man tampering with members of a jury charged with the 
solemn duty of trying a case. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think he could tamper with any 
of you. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator used that language. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I did not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. He used the language that the President 
was appealing to the individual members of a jury—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I repeat it. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. A thing that is discreditable and, as the 
Senator knows, contrary to the law. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I know that the President has sent for 
individual Senators after he has stated his case before the 
Senate, and he has done so for a purpose. If he is satisfied 
with it, I do not complain about it. He has not sent for me. 
If he does at any time, I will go always to consult with the 
President ; but I have my own views about things. I do not ob- 
ject to his sending for you Senators or for anybody he wants 
to. It would seem to me that if he wanted to get his treaty 
through, and thought he had any information that would con- 
tribute to that purpose, he would send for the committee. that 
has jurisdiction of it, and not for those who are not on the 
committee. Still, that is none of my business. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, one would think from the 
attitude taken by the Senator from Connecticut that Senators 
had never been sent for before. One would think that it is a 
disgraceful thing for the President to ask a Senator to come to 
meet him at the White House and discuss this treaty with him. 
Why should he not do it? Does he not do it on other occa- 
sions? Has not the very charge been brought against the 
President of the United States by the selfsame Senators who 
now criticize him that he neglected to consult the Members of 
the Senate? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not by me. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That he failed to discuss matters with 
them? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not by me. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That he kept them in the dark and re- 
fused to reveal to them the secrets of diplomacy? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The criticism is that he keeps the Senate 
and the country in the dark; not the Senators, but the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, that isa new charge. The Senator 
has heretofore criticized the President because he has withheld 
from Members of the Senate information which they were 
entitled to receive; and the Senator himself, while he was upon 
the floor, criticized the President because the President had not 
delivered to him personally something that he had asked for 
when he was enjoying the hospitality of the President at the 


White House. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I did not. I stated that Mr. Polk said 
he did not have it. I do not know where it is. It may be over 
in Paris or somewhere else. I hope it is not lost, but I have 
my doubts. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, I am authorized to say to the Sena- 
tor that it will appear in due time—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. “Presently.” 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. And some of the vain imaginings which 
the Senator has indulged in as to this being a British league of 
nations will be dispelled if he takes the opportunity to read 
the articles in the league. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I have disavowed the belief that it is a 
British league of nations. I simply accept the Senator's state- 
ment that the plan proposed by Gen. Smuts was the basis of 
the plan that was finally adopted. It was modified, I have no 
doubt. I do not claim that it is a British league of nations. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have about finished. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I simply do not want the Senator to 
misrepresent me; that is all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I certainly would not care to misrepre- 
sent any Senator. I simply rise to protest against this con- 
tinuation of the nagging policy, and to condemn the systematic 
effort being made to discredit and criticize the President of the 
United States on all occasions. At this time, it is true, it can 
not do the harm that it could heretofore. It defeats itself, 
He is here to take care of himself, and he will do it. 
He is now in the United States, and is, I think, doing the right 
thing when he is appealing to the individual Members of the 
Senate on both sides to support this treaty. He has the right 
to do it, and individual Senators have the right to talk to him; 
and the Senator from Connecticut is criticizing an individual 
Senator who goes to the White House as much as he is criticiz- 
ing the President himself when he condemns that method of 
negotiation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I have just as good a 
right to criticize the Senator as the Senator has to criticize 
me; and I do not think either one of the criticisms will 
seriously affect the health of the person criticized. $ 

Mr. HITCHCOCK subsequently said: A short time ago the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] read into the 
ReEcorp a purported copy of the proposed treaty between the 
United States and France. He gave the impression to the 
Senate that it had not been given publicity in this country until 
it appeared in Harvey’s Weekly which he held in his hand. I 
stated at the time that it was my impression that I had seen 
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the full publication in American newspapers. I have since 
verified that impression, and I ask leave now to incorporate in 
my remarks made at that time the statement that the treaty 
read to-day by the Senator from Connecticut as a great dis- 
covery of himself and Harvey's Weekly was brought to the 
United States through the agency of the Associated Press and 
was published broadcast in all of the leading papers in the 
United States. I hold in my hands a copy of the Evening Star 
of Washington, of July 3, containing a verbatim report on that 
date, several weeks ago, of the identical treaty which the 
Senator from Connecticut read here this morning as a great 
discovery, This is merely an illustration of the preposterous 
character of the mare’s-nests which the enemies of the Presi- 
dent discover from time to time. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senate will be glad to know, Mr. President, 
that the columns of the newspapers replace adequately the 
official sources of information to which the Senate should have 
a proper recourse. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes, Mr. President; but the charge was 
made here and the implication was conveyed that only the 
London Times carried this publication on July 3, and that a 
copy of the London Times was almost impossible to secure in 
this country; yet millions of intelligent people in the United 
States have read word for word what the Senator from Con- 
necticut thus designated as impossible to secure. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely wish to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska if he now thinks that the treaty as read by the Senator 
from Connecticut is the same as the official treaty? The Sena- 
tor said that he had a eopy of the official treaty, and while 
the Senator from Connecticut was reading I understeod the 
Senator from Nebraska to say that the official copy was not 
in conformity with the treaty which was being read by the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I made no direct statement to that effect; 
but there are differences in phraseology between the copy which 
I secured from the State Department and the copy which the 
Senator from Connecticut read out of the newspaper this morn- 
ing. The statement read by the Senator from Connecticut, how- 
ever, was identical with what had been published by the Asso- 
ciated Press three weeks ago as a cablegram from Paris. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there is a great deal in old 
ZEsop’s fable about the wolf that wanted to quarrel with the 
lamb. The wolf first undertook to quarrel with the lamb be- 
cause it muddied the water in the stream where both were 
drinking, and then when the lamb established the fact that it 
had crossed the stream below where the wolf was, and that the 
water from which the wolf drank had gone by, there was still 
no peace made by the lamb with the wolf. There are legislative 
wolves, some of them partisan or personal enemies of the Presi- 
dent, as well as wolves of the real sort. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Also lambs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; also folks subject to the malice visited 
on that lamb. The Senator seems to take a little exception to 
the word “ nagging,” so perhaps we had better say “ scolding.” 
He says he is not complaining —— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not complaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. He says he is not complaining and criticiz- 
ing, so he seems to be principally scolding; and he goes about 
it in a very shrewd way, characteristic of my friend from Con- 
necticut. He compares the Senate to a jury hearing a case. 
Of course, he knows that the Senate is no jury. What was his 
object in using that phrase, and then saying that the President 
was talking to “the individual members of the jury“ after the 
case had been heard? He knew that the assumption that the 
Senate is a jury is unfounded in fact. His object was simply 
to leave an impression or to insinuate an impression that the 
President had been guilty of doing something highly improper 
and sinister, as would have been the case with a lawyer who 
argued a case before a jury and then had gone into the jury 
room or somewhere else and talked to individual jurors about 
the case. A lawyer who would have done that ought to have 
been disbarred. 

While the Senator made no such assertion and did not say 
that the President was guilty of any improper act, he is one 
of the smartest men I have ever known in my life, and he 
weighed fully why he should use that analogy; and he could not 
have used it for any purpose except what I have stated. A 
man in the habit of blundering into things—in the habit of 
blund and stumbling— might have done so, but there is no 
man in body who knows better whither he wants to go and 
how he wants to get thither and why he wants to get there than 
does the Senator from Connecticut. 

Let us take up some of these lesser things he said. The Con- 
stitution uses the words that the President shall do certain 
things “ with the advice and consent of the Senate“ in connec- 
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tion with two subjects matter. One is appointments to office 
and the other is the making of treaties. The Senator accuses, 
by statement or innuendo, the President of doing something 
wrong because he consults with a part of the Senate—individual 
Senators—and “advises and consults” with them as a part 
of the Senate, and says that his duty is to consult with none 
of them except when he consults with the whole Senate, and 
lays down the proposition that that is the constitutional duty 
of the President. In addition to the fact that if his statement 
were true every President of the United States would have 
been guilty of violating the Constitution, it is not a logical and 
correct conclusion. I remember, and the Senator himself will 
remember, that President McKinley sent for Senator after Sena- 
tor and talked to them when the Spanish-American treaty was 
hanging in the balance in this body, and he did exactly right. 
He had a right to act “with the advice and consent” of the 
Members of the Senate constituting the Senate. When it comes 
to a matter of appointment Senators do not take the view of 
“advice and consent” announced by the Senator. When it 
comes to the advice and consent of the Senate with regard to 
treaties they say the President must come here to this whole 
bedy every time; that he can not use any argument to one that 
he would not use to another. And yet when it comes to appoint- 
ments for office there is no Senator who is not perfectly willing 
to go to the White House upon his own motion and “ advise and 
consult“ with the President about the appointment, making his 
own argument in his own way without any resolution of the 
Senate as “a constitutional body.” Why does he not carry 
the whole Senate with him to the White House every time he 
goes? Simply because it would be absurd and ridiculous and 
because nobody believes that there is any foundation for any 
sort of a position like that. 

The Senator in another insinuation says the President in 
sending for these Senators “must be doing it for a purpose.” 
Of course he is doing it for a purpose. Thomas Jefferson was 
doing it for a purpose when he sent for Randolph and others to 
consult with them about the treaty with France for the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana. McKinley was doing it for a purpose when 
he sent for them to obtain ratification by the Senate of the Span- 
ish-American treaty annexing the Philippines and hanging in 
the balance, as I said a moment ago, with a difference of one or 
two votes at the time. Did any of us accuse him of doing an 
improper thing? What was the purpose? A foul purpose, an 
unworthy purpose? No; it was the purpose of consulting with 
the other partner,“ as the Senator calls it, in the treaty-making 
power. 

The only difference is that McKinley saw them in the interest 
of the accomplishment of a selfish national purpose of riveting 
to us and keeping a conquest, and Wilson has been seeing them in 
the interest of a broad world purpose of self-determination of 
the peoples and keeping that “peace on earth” which God 
blessed. 

Mr. President, that is part of the duty of the President of the 
United States, and he is the sole judge of the manner in which 
he shall “ consult and advise“ with the Senate, whether in whole 
or part, because the Senate is nothing but a body of men made 
out of individual Senators. 

At the beginning of this controversy some Senators were hold- 
ing up the President to criticism, if not to obloquy, upon the 
ground that he would not and did not consult with Senators, 
that he went his way and paid no attention to the Senate, and 
not only did not appoint two or three self-denominated leading 
Senators as commissioners, so they could go to Paris and act 
under the limelight upon the great international arena, which 
was a fault, of course, but that he did not see them beforehand 
when he did things, and now they are criticizing him because he 
is seeing them after things have been done, not by him alone but 
by the five great leading powers and some score of other lesser 
powers. 

Mr. President, I do not think that the President could any 
more satisfy five or six Senators in this body than that poor 
helpless lamb of Asop's fable could have satisfied that other 
wolf. There is nothing the lamb could have said that would 
have satisfied the wolf, because what the wolf really wanted to 
do was to eat the lamb, and there is nothing the President could 
say to these Senators that would satisfy them, because their real 
purpose is to “eat him up,” as the wolf said to Red Riding 
Hood; I mean politically, of course, because I do not charge 
them with being cannibals. But while they are “ eating him 
up” they are eating up a part of their own country’s honor, a 
part of their own country’s prestige, and a part of their own 
country’s weight in the councils of the nations of the earth. 

Then the Senator says that because article 4 of this French- 
‘American treaty provides that these two treaties are to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for their consideration at the same time, 


therefore the President must in the same moment submit the 
two as indissolubly connected with one another and as virtually 
one instrument. He could not have done that if he wanted to. 
He would have had to submit one a few moments ahead of the 
other, anyhow, even if he was going to bring up both in the 
same speech. It is like saying that I do not give the Senate the 
benefit of my opinion because I started a speech this afternoon 
and the Senate takes a recess and I finish it on a different 
topic or subtopic to-morrow. These are not the same instru- 
ment. The agreement was not to submit them as the same 
instrument, but it was to submit them to the judgment and the 
sense of the Senate so that the Senate might at the same time 
have both of them under consideration. If the President sub- 
mitted one last week and submits another one next week, all 
of us know that even if he shall do that the Senate will have 
both of them at the same time before it and under its considera- 
tion, considering one while not finished with consideration of 
the other. That is the common sense and the meaning of the 
obligation of the treaty in article 4. There is no other sense to 
be given to it unless it be from the standpoint of a narrow 
legalist. 

Mr. FALL, Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Certainly. 

Mr. FALL. The Senator, of course, knows that the two 
treaties could have been laid before the Senate at the same time 
and that it need not have required five minutes more of the 
time of the President or any more of the time of the President 
to lay them before the Senate at the same time. Why was it 
not laid before the Senate? There must be some reason for it 
aside from the fact that the President wanted to make a long 
speech on the second treaty. What, in the opinion of the Sena- 
tor, is the reason for it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the President might have 
laid the two treaties before the Senate on the same day. He 
could not have done it at the same time. He might have laid 
them before the Senate during the same week. He might lay 
them before the Senate in the same month; but provided the 
Senate has both of them at the same time before it for its con- 
sideration, the meaning of article 4 has been complied with. The 
Senator asks me to tell him why the President did what he did. 

Mr. FALL. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I can no more tell him why the President 
did this or that or the other than he can tell me, but I can ven- 
ture a. guess about it, which I imagine will be correct. 

Mr. FALL. May I have the same privilege after the Senator 
concludes? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course; after I conclude you may have 
the floor. 

Mr. FALL. I thank you. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

Mr WILLIAMS. Wait until I answer this question. 

Mr. President, the only way you can judge other people is to 
judge them by yourself if in their place. If I had been Presi- 
dent and had this to do I will tell you what would have led me 
to the course he pursued. I would have wanted time enough to 
explain this great league of nations and impress upon the Senate 
the importance of its adoption as a part of the great treaty of 
peace and to explain the treaty of peace itself, affecting the 
whole world, and I would not have wanted to take up so very 
long a time as would have tired and bored the Senate in a speech 
so long that the country would not have read it. I would, there- 
fore, have taken up that question first; I would have put it 
before the Senate, and later, the next day or the next week or 
the next month, before that had been disposed of by the Senate 
and while it was still being considered by the Senate, I would 
have taken up the other and addressed myself to that in another 
short address, so that I would again not have run the risk of 
boring and exhausting the patience of the United States Senate 
and missing the concentrated attention of the people on the 
second subject matter. 

And another reason: I would have wanted the country to 
receive the full impress of my reasons for advocating the rati- 
fication of the one treaty separately from the confusion that 
might have come about from presenting both issues at the same 
time. They are not parts of the same instrument, but are two 
separate instruments. 

That is my answer to the Senator; but I can not tell him, of 
course, what actuated the President. I can only tell him what 
would have actuated me, just as he could tell the Senate what 
would have actuated him. 

Mr. President, I will yield the floor. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, some days ago I gave notice 
that at the conclusion of the morning business to-day I would 
submit to the Senate some remarks touching the provisions in 
the treaty of peace relating to what is called Shantung. I did 
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not anticipate then that the morning business would be deferred 
for the discussion of general topics and for the discussion of a 
treaty of peace that is not before the Senate and that has not 
been submitted to the Senate by the President. I desire to 
say now that I will object to the transaction of any further 
business than the business which is regularly in order and that 
I will ask the indulgence of the Senate to proceed with my 
remarks as soon as the morning business has been concluded. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a communication from 
the National Women’s Trade Union League of America, trans- 
mitting resolutions adopted in convention at Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring the passage of the so-called civil-service retirement 
bill, the reclassification of salaries of Government employees, the 
system of savings by war-savings certificates and thrift stamps, 
the repeal of the law granting preference to discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines in the matter of Federal employment, and 
the passage of the proposed minimum-wage bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Supreme 
Council of the Mystic Order of Veiled Prophets of the En- 
chanted Realm, of Hamilton, N. Y., pledging their loyalty and 
allegiance to our flag and country, and favoring the enactment 
of legislation prohibiting the display of any flag not subservient 
to the Stars and Stripes, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the National Tem- 
perance Society and commission on temperance of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing for the enforcement of war- 
time and national prohibition, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Nathaniel Bacon, of Santee, 
Calif, praying that the Senate have printed and circulated the 
speech made by Daniel Webster in the House of Representatives 
on January 19, 1824, and also praying that the Senate consider 
and vote upon separately and severally each and every article 
of the proposed peace treaty with Germany, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. EDGE. I present a resolution adopted by the Burling- 
ton County (N. J.) Board of Agriculture and Farm Bu- 
reau, emphatically protesting against the appropriation of 
$500,000,000 to reclaim swamps, deserts, and cut-over lands. I 
move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES presented a memorial of the Polish Alma Mater 
Society and of the Polish Publishing Co., of Chicago, III., re- 
monstrating against the enactment of legislation to prohibit 
the admission.to the mails of any matter printed in a foreign 
language, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. PHELAN presented a petiton of Colombo Circle No. 256, 
©. O. F., of San Jose, Calif., praying for the ratification of the 


proposed league of nations treaty, which was referred to the 


Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of Angelus Lodge No. 2004, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, of Los Angeles, Calif., praying 
for Government ownership and control of railroads, which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of Thomas F. Meagher 
Branch Friends of Irish Freedom, of Bridgeport, Conn., re- 
monstrating aginst the ratification of the proposed league of 
nations treaty, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Common Coun- 
cil of Bridgeport, Conn., favoring the recognition of the Irish 
Republic, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

Mr. NEWBERRY (for Mr. Townsenp) presented a petition 
of Local Union No. 235, National Federation of Postal Em- 
ployees, of Battle Creek, Mich., and a petition of sundry postal 
employees of Port Huron, Mich., praying for an increase in the 
salaries of postal employees, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also (for Mr. TowNsEND) presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Michigan, praying for the ratification of the proposed 
league of nations treaty, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

He also (for Mr. TowNsEND) presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Charlotte, Lapeer, and Flint, all in the State of Michi- 
gan, praying for the repeal of the so-called “ luxury“ tax, 
which were referred to the Committee on Finance. 


He also (for Mr. TowNsEND) presented a memorial of the 
Ministers’ Conference of Grand Rapids, Mich., remonstrating 
against the repeal of war-time and national prohibition, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also (for Mr. TowNseNpD) presented a petition of Local 
Union No. 10, Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International 
Union, of Albion, Mich., and a petition of Local Union No. 22, 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America, of Detroit, Mich., 
praying for the exemption from prohibition of 24 per cent beer, 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. PAGE presented a memorial of sundry citizens of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
ford, Vt., remonstrating against the establishment of a De- 
partment of Education, which were referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented memorials of em- 
ployees of the Lincoln Twist Drill Co., of Taunton; of the 
Paris Paper Co., of the Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., 
of the Lamson Co., of Boston; of Dodd & Williams, of 
Boston; of the Mountain Mill Paper Co., of Lee; of the 
Plimpton Press, of Norwood; of the Durable Wire Rope 
Co., of the Royal Curtain Manufacturing Co., of the Brown- 
Wales Co., of Ginn & Co., of Boston; of the Northeastern 
Leather Co., of the Cronkhite Co., of H. C. Whitcomb & Co., 
of Hilliard Merrill (Inc.), of Lynn; of Frank H. Davis, of the 
Puffer Manufacturing Co., of Winchester; of the Burgess Co., 
of Marblehead; of the Ewing Paper Mills, of Brown’s Beach 
Jacket Co., of Worcester; of the Spencer Wire Co., of Walden- 
Worcester (Inc.), of Worcester; of Armour’s Pattern Shop, 
of Worcester; of the Camel Mills, of Fall River; of the Valley 
Press, of Albert Russell & Sons Co., of Newburyport; of 
Bacheller & Spence, of Lynn; of the Columbian Rope Co., of 
Millar & Wolfer, of Chelsea; of the Conant Ball Co., of the 
Worcester Wind Motor Co., of the Pratt & Forrest Co., of the 
Richardson & Boynton Co., of the Paper Makers’ Chemical 
Co., of Holyoke; of the Saeger Cut Sole Co., of Boston; of the 
Milton Bradley Co., of Springfield; of the Page Paper Box Co., 
of Chicopee Falls; of the Thomas D. Gotshall Shoe Co., of the 
A. H. Rice Co., of Pittsfield; of the Selden Worsted Mill, of 
Lawrence; of the Wottoquottoec Worsted Co., of Hudson; of the 
Thomas H. Logan Co., of Hudson; of the Maxf Grinding 
Wheel Corporation, of Chester; of the Superior Corundum 
Wheel Co., of Waltham; of the H. P. Cummings Construction 
Co., of Ware; of the Wilkins Paper Box Co., and of the Esleeck 
Manufacturing Co., of Turners Falls, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, remonstrating against the repeal of the so- 
called daylight-saving law, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Public Lands, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 420) providing for the extension of time for the 

reclamation of certain lands in the State of Wyoming under the 
Carey Act (Rept. No. 103); 

A bill (S. 428) for the relief of Thomas Sevy (Rept. No. 101); 5 

A bill (S. 577) for the relief of the Southern States Lumber 
Co. (Rept. No. 102); 

A bill (S. 578) providing for the survey of public lands re- 
maining unsurveyed in the State of Florida, with a view of 
satisfying the grant in aid of schools made to said State under 
the act of March 3, 1845, and other acts amendatory thereof 
(Rept. No. 105); and 

A bill (S. 2378) to authorize the issuance of patent to John 
Albert Thompson, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 104). 

Mr. KENYON, from the Committee on Education and Labor, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 168) to create a commission 
to investigate and report to Congress a plan on the questions in- 
volved in the financing of house construction and home owner- 
ship and Federal aid therefor, reported it with amendments. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 2847) providing additional aid for the American 
Printing House for the Blind, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 106) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2605) for the permanent appointment as commis- 
sioned officers of certain former noncommissioned officers who 
were called to active service under temporary commissions be- 
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tween the dates of April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2606) to regulate pawnbrokers and their business in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr HALE: 

A bill (S. 2607) to provide for the purchase of a site for and 
the construction of a public building at York, Me. (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

A bill (S. 2608) granting an increase of pension to George W. 
N (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2609) to authorize the incorporated town of Peters- 
burg, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $75,000 
for the purpose of constructing and installing a municipal elec- 
trie light and power plant and for the construction of a public- 
school building ; to the Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: 

A bill (S. 2610) to provide for the disposal of certain waste 
and drainage water from the Yuma project, Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 2611) granting an increase of pension to William 
Green; and 

A bill (S. 2612) granting an increase of pension to Robert Wil- 
son McClaughry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 2613) for the relief of the owner of the steam tug 
Eureka; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2614) for the relief of Francis M. Atherton (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 2615) to grant one year’s extra pay to the members 
of the military and naval forces of the United States as partial 
compensation for their sacrifices and to assist them during the 
period of readjustment; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 2616) to repeal and reenact certain sections of An 
act to provide for the Fourteenth and subsequent decennial cen- 
suses“ ; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 2617) for the relief of the legal representative of 
Enoch Ensley, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 2618) to provide for the disposal of nonmetallifer- 
ous mineral deposits owned by the United States separate from 
the surface of the lands wherein they lie, and for other purposes ; 

A bill (S. 2619) to provide for the leasing of sodium and 
deposits of phosphates by the United States; and 

A bill (S. 2620) to provide for the leasing of coal deposits 
owned by the United States outside of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Public Lands, 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 76) for the investigation of 
influenza and allied diseases, in order to determine their cause 
and methods of prevention; to the Committee on Public Health 
and National Quarantine. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) to amend section 18 of the 
Indian appropriation act approved June 30, 1919; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


PERIODICALS NOT PRINTED IN ENGLISH. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I introduce a bill and I ask that it 
be read at length. 

The bill (S. 2604) to prohibit the use of the mails by peri- 
odicals and newspapers not printed in English, and for other 
purposes, was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
as follows: 3 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after October 1, 1919, it shall be 
unlawful to send through the mails any riodical or 2 or 
1 in the shape of a pamphlet or circular printed in a foreign 

guage which does not contain a translation into English, column 
for column and page for page, of such publication, 

Sec. 2. That from and after January 1, 1925, it shall be unlawful 
to send through the mails any periodical or newspaper or publication 
a Nr a phlet or circular which is printed in any language 
other than En > 
EC. 3. tet it shall be the duty of the post-office officials to seize 
ublication sought to be sent through the mails in violation of the 
provisions of this act, and es rson convicted of deli g any such 
publication to be sent in violation of the provisions of this act shall 
on conviction be punished with fine not to exceed $1,000 or with im- 
aren bent not a exceed one year, one or both, in the discretion of the 

hearing the case. 
yo 4. That all laws or parts of laws in conflict with this act are 
hereby repealed. 


8 
any 


TREATY WITH FRANCE. 


Mr. LODGE. I offer the following resolution and ask for its 
present consideration. 
The resolution (S. Res. 182) was read, as follows: 

Whereas the President of the United States, in his address in the 
United States Senate on July 10, 1919, stated, as it appears on page 
2339 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 

“I shall presently have occasion to lay before you a special treaty 
with France, whose object is the temporary protection of France 
from unprovoked aggression by the power with whom this treaty of 
paies has been negotiated. Its terms link it with this treaty. I take 

e liberty, however, of reserving it, because of its impo. ce, for 
special explication on another occasion ;” and 

Whereas said proposed treaty with France has been submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies of the French Republie; and 

Whereas a purported transcript of said treaty has been printed in a 
pevne journal in this country and appears in this day’s RECORD of 

he proceedings of the Senate; and 

Whereas article 4 of said treaty provides that “the present treaty will 
be submitted to the Senate of the United States at the same time 
as the treaty of Versailles is submitted to the Senate for its advice 
and consent to ratification: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the President is hereby respectfully uested, if not 
incompatible with the public interest. to transmit to the Senate the 
said proposed treaty with France, to the end that the Senate may con- 
sider d treaty in connection with the treaty of peace with Germany. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I object to the present consideration of 
the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It goes over. 


THE MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY, 


Mr. KENYON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
134), which was read and referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Resolved, That there be printed 7,000 copies of the Report of the 
Federal Trade Commission on the Meat-Pack Industry Summary, 
and Part I, Extent and Growth of Power of the Five Packers in Mea 
and Other Industries, 2,000 to be delivered to the Senate, 3,000 to. the 
e of Representatives, and 2,000 to the Federal Trade Com- 

ssion. 


PRICES OF CATTLE AND SWINE, 


Mr. HARRIS. I submit a resolution and ask that it be read 
and lie over under the rule. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 183), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to make an immediate investigation of the methods of purchase 
and prices paid for. cattle and swine by persons and corporations en- 

xen in the meat-packing industry, with particular reference to the 

scriminations, if any, operating to the disadvantage of live-stock pro- 
ducers in the Southern States, and to report as soon as practicable to 
the Senate the results of such investigation, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over and be 
printed. 

OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF DEBATES. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 135), 
which was read and referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved, That Theodore F. Shuey and James W. Murphy are hereby 
e official reporters for x eta the proceedings and debates of 
the Senate until further order of the Senate, subject to all the duties 
and obligations of the contract made with D. 
late reporter of the Senate, and to the supervision and contro! of the 
Committee on Printing on behalf of the Senate in all respects therein 
provided, and to receive payment for such service according to law. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 8754. An act to amend sections 8 and 21 of the copyright 
act approved March 4, 1909, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Patents. 


PEACE AND THE LEAGUE. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I have here a brief editorial 
from the Twin City Reporter, an independent paper of wide 
circulation, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

PEACE AND THE LEAGUB. 


“Peace has come! 

“The league of nations is born! 

Hail the league! 

“And look out for squalls. 

„China, the yellow giant of the East, refused point-blank to 
sign the treaty. Discord No, 1. ; 

“Tf the United States Congress refuses to sanction our en- 
trance into the league, there will be discord No, 2. 

“Tf it does, there will be discord No. 3. 

It's pretty much a case of ‘be damned if you do and be 
damned if you don't.“ 

“The empty platitudes that have been wafted over the cables 
and over the wires anent the new-born freedom, the self-deter- 
mination of races and peoples, will fall far short of bringing 
such peace to the world as the world desires, 
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“Treland isn’t feeling at all peaceful. Korea is far from 
being in a mood to pamper the pigeon of peace. China, with its 
400,000,000 population, isn’t clapping hands for joy. India, 
groaning under the weight of famine and war taxes, can't see 
the spot where we are told all eyes should focus. And so it 
is all over the world. 

“The trouble lies not with the peace that has been made— 
not that it has been made—but in the manner of making it. 

“The people—the citizenry--of no country have been con- 
sulted. The world was at war with Germany. Instead of mak- 
ing a peace with our enemy, we have embroiled the world in a 
league of nations. Instead of making peace with Germany, we 
have made enemies of half the world. Instead of one enemy, 
we will have a score. Instead of having one army of occupation, 
we will have to have a half dozen armies ready to become 
armies of occupation. And they tell us that the league of nations 
will bring a lasting peace to the world! 

“The world wanted peace. We wanted peace. The world 
didn’t want a league of nations. We didn’t want it. 

_ “The world had nothing to say about it. We will have nothing 
to say about it. 

“A few old men met last winter in Paris, France. For months 
they argued and wrangled. The ‘pitiless publicity’ and open 
diplomacy’ so valiantly promised failed to materialize. The 
t home folks’ were graciously permitted to guess at what was 
being done—they were never told. 

“A league of nations plan was proposed by and agreed to 
among the old men. The home folks’ weren't consulted. They 
were told just what the old men wanted to tell them, which 
wasn't much. - 

“ But; among other things, they were told that the league of 
nations plan would make future wars impossible. Did the old 
men believe this? They did not. A 

“And because they did not, they agreed tọ enter into agree- 
ments among themselves. 

“The world doesn’t know to-day how many of these agree- 
ments were entered into. The world will not know until 
another war threatens. It will plod along under the obsession 
that the league of nations will prevent all wars. And then some 
day it will wake up to find that one of the private agreements 
entered into by the old men will supersede the league of nations 
plan, And there will be war and—an end to the league. 

“The man in whose brain the idea of the league was formed 
signed the treaty under protest. Smuts, the Boer, protested 
but signed. It was his mind that first mapped out the present 
league plan. But at that the plan wasn't original. It has been 
tried out times innumerable and with always the same result— 

Failure! 

„The old men whose hands held the power to bring forth the 
league knew the league would not, could not, prevent wars, so 
they endeavored to protect themselves by entering into other 
agreements, If the league were capable of protecting the human 
race from the red wave of war there would haye been no need 
of these secret agreements. 

“The ones who are so staunch in their support of the league 
of nations plan have evidently overlooked this fact. 

“We have entered into an agreement to protect France from 
attack—from an ‘unprovoked’ attack by Germany—and Ger- 
many bled white and torn by internal strife, bankrupt, and im- 
potent to govern herself! 

“Tf there was anything in the league of nations plan that 
would prevent war, why was it necessary to enter into a separate 
agreement to protect France? 

„If the nations of the world were to have self-determina- 
tion —the right to choose their own form of government, the 
right to enjoy national liberty—then why deny Ireland, Egypt, 
Korea, India, and the scores of other small nations and races 
that right? 

„What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.’ If 
the right of self-government—the right of self-determination—is 
the right of one nation, one race, one people, it is the right of all! 

“Tf we turn the picture of Ireland with its ‘face toward the 
wall,’ if we throw up our hands when Korea pleads for national 
independence, if we roll our eyes in horror when India pleads 
for the right of self-government, what right have we to prattle 
of a self-determination for any race or people? 

“Tf we enter into an agreement that Japan shall have and 
hold a part of the Chinese Empire-Republic’s territory, what 
right have we to babble of a world freedom or a world de- 
mocracy ? 

* But we have peace. The treaty has been signed. War with 
Germany has officially ended. 

“With the coming of peace cometh the league of nations. 

“ Hail the league! 

“And idol out for squalls.” 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I desire to give 
notice that on Monday next, if an opportunity is afforded, I 
will address the Senate in reply to certain charges that have 
been made against Senate bill 1017, and especially to certain 
charges made in the baccalaureate address delivered on the 
15th of June last at Georgetown University. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It is the bill to create a department 
of education. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 


JAPANESE INTERESTS IN CHINA. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the treaty of peace which 
has been submitted to the Senate by the President and is now 
under consideration by the Committee on Foreign Relations is 
perhaps the most voluminous document of its character that 
has ever been written. It is not surprising that a number of 
provisions in this treaty should have been the subject of serious 
criticism. No question connected with the peace treaty has 
occasioned more discussion in the Senate and in the press than 
those which relate to what we know, somewhat inaccurately, 
as “ Shantung.” 

The provisions in the treaty of peace respecting Japanese 
claims in Kiaochow have been the subject of serious criticism. 
Undoubtedly the controversy is associated with difficulties and 
confusion sufficient to justify differences of opinion among 
those who are disposed to give fair consideration to its terms 
and its effect. These provisions, however, have been repeat- 
edly misinterpreted in the debates in the Senate and are, I be- 
lieve, quite generally misunderstood. It is my purpose in ad- 
dressing the Senate to-day to set forth what I believe to be the 
facts pertinent to a fair understanding of this controversy, 
and to relieve it from uncertainties and confusion resulting 
from erroneous and exaggerated statements calculated to arouse 
prejudice in the Senate and in the country. 


MUTUAL CONFIDENCE THE BASIS OF AMITY BETWEEN NATIONS. 


The discussion by the Senate of the peace treaty in open 
executive session meets with general approval. Reciprocal 
courtesy and confidence are the basis of amicable relations be- 
tween nations. The history of the Japanese claims in Shan- 
tung does not justify the violent attacks on Japan which have 
occurred in the course of the debate in this body. I shall as- 
sume that good faith underlies the motives of all nations asso- 
ciated with this Government in the conduct of the war and shall 
refrain from intemperate criticisms of the policy or purposes 
of other nations. 

The language in the treaty germane to the subject is con- 
tained in articles 156 to 158, inclusive. Germany renounces in 
favor of Japan ail rights, titles, and privileges, including leased 
territory, railways, mines, and submarine cables in the Kiao- 
chow region. The language of the treaty is as follows: 


Section VIII. 
SHANTUNG, 
Article 156. 


Germany renounces, in favor of Japan, all ber rights, title, and privi- 
leges—particularly those concerning the territory of Kiaochow, rail- 
ways, mines, and submarine cables—which she acquired in virtue of the 
treaty concluded by her with China on March 6, 1898, and of all other 
arrangements relative to the Province of Shantung. 

All German rights in the Tsingtao-Tsinanfu Railway, including its 
branch lines, together with its subsidiary property of all kinds, sta- 
tions, shops, fixed and rolling stock, mines, plant, and material for the 
exploitation of the mines, are and remain acquired by Japan, together 
with all rights and privileges attaching thereto. 

The German State submarine cables from Tsingtao to Shanghai and 
from Tsingtao to Chefoo, with all the rights, privileges, and properties 
attaching thereto, are similarly acquired by Japan free and clear of all 
charges and encumbrances. 


Article 157. 


The movable and immovable ts age f owned by the German State in 
the territory of Kinochow, as well as all the rights which Germany 
might claim in consequence of the works or improvements made or of 
the expenses incurred by her, directly or indirectly, in connection with 
this territory, are and remain acquired by Japan free and clear of all 
charges and encumbrances. 

Article 158. 


Germany shall hand over to Japan within three months from the 
coming into force of the present treaty the archives, registers, plans, 
title deeds, and documents of every kind, wherever they may be, relat- 
ing to the administration, whether civil, military, financial, Judicial, or 
other, of the territory of Kiaochow. 

Within the same period Germany shall 
all treaties, arrangements, or agreements 


n of 


ve particulars to Ja 
tle, or 


ating to the rights, 


privileges referred to in the two preceding articles. 
It is apparent that, in so far as the treaty, is concerned, 


Japan's rights in Kiaochow are limited to only such territory, 
properties, and privileges as Germany possessed there, 
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ORIGIN OF GERMANY’S CLAIMS. 


Little dispute arises as to the origin of Germany’s claims, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the statement which the Senator 
from Arkansas is making is one that has very great importance 
to the Senate itself and it ought to be understood. I think I am 
justified in making a point of no quorum, because the Shantung 
matter ought to be thoroughly understood by the Senate. There- 
fore I make the point of no quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield for the purpose? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Harrison Moses Shields 

Ball Henderson Myers Simmons 
Bankhead Hitehcock New Smith, Ariz. 
Capper Johnson, S. Dak. Newberry Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Jones, N. Mex Norris Smoot 
Curtis ellogg Overman Spencer 

Dial Kenyon Owen Sterlin 

Edge King Page Sutherland 
Fletcher Kirby Phelan omas 

Gay La Follette Phipps Trammell 
Gerry Lenroot ittman Walsh, Mass. 
Hale Lodge Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Harding MeKellar Robinson Warren 
Harris McNary Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, before the call of the Senate 
vas ordered I had stated somewhat in detail that among the 
many provisions contained in the treaty of peace now under 
consideration by the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
none had been the occasion of more discussion and of greater 
misunderstanding than the effect of the treaty respecting Japan’s 
relations to Kiaochow. I had also stated that it is my object 
in the remarks which I shall submit to the Senate to attempt 
to state the true facts regarding the matter. 

The years 1897 and 1898 marked an epoch in Chinese history. 
The great powers—Great Britain, France, Russia, and Japan— 
were seeking concessions from the Chinese Government and 
threatening aggression in Chinese territory. This combined 
pressure for concessions aroused strong antiforeign sentiment 
throughout China and culminated in the Boxer rebellion of 
1900 and the promulgation by the United States, with the ap- 
proval of Great Britain, of the “ open-door policy.” 

OPEN-DOOR POLICY DEFINED, 

The “open-door policy ” asserted the right of all nations to 
equal commercial rights in China and the preservation of Chi- 
nese territory from aggression by any power. 

The Boxer rebellion manifested the antiforeign sentiment of 
China by attacks on the legations of the various powers. The 
rebellion was suppressed by the combined efforts of France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Russia, Japan, and the United States, 
The “ open-door policy” was concurred in by the various na- 
tions. China became suspicious of the good faith of all govern- 
ments seeking concessions. 

As a part of the movement of the nations mentioned to secure 
concessions in China, Germany in 1896 undertook negotiations 
for rights and privileges in the Kiaochow region. These nego- 
tiations were unsuccessful. In the following year, 1897, justi- 
fying her action as a punitive measure against China for the 
murder of two missionaries by residents of Shantung, Germany 
dispatched a naval fleet to the Bay of Kiaochow and took pos- 
session of its port, Tsingtau. 

BOVEREIGN RIGHTS SECURED TO GERMANY BY TREATY OF MARCH 6, 1898. 

March 6, 1898, Germany concluded a treaty with China by 
which she acquired a lease for 99 years of both sides of the 
entrance to the Bay of Kiaochow. ‘There is some confusion as 
to the area of this leased territory. The representative of the 
National Geographic Society declares that it consists of only 123 


square miles, whereas other authorities assert that the total 


land and water area leased is approximately 400 square miles. 
A zone of 50 kilometers (a little more than 30 miles in width) 
surrounding the Bay of Kiaochow, designated by many writers 
as a neutral zone, was also created. China reserved the rights 
of sovereignty over this zone, but granted free passage through 
it to German troops and also extended other privileges in the 
zone to the German Government. China expressly agreed to 
abstain from the exercise of any sovereign rights in the ceded 
territory and agreed to the exercise of the same by Germany, 
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It has been stated by more than one Senator that by the treaty 


“Shantung with its 40,000,000 inhabitants is wrested from China 


and presented to Japan. Shantung is a little larger than either 
Iowa or Wisconsin. It has a total area of 55,984 square miles 
and a population estimated at 40,000,000. 

The territory involved in this controversy is limited to a small 
land area of approximately 200 square miles and an equal water 
area. The population of Tsingtau in 1914 was estimated at 
84,000. The total population of the leased area is approximately 

„000. This is one illustration of the inexcusable misrepre- 
ae which have characterized the discussion of the sub- 
ect. 

Only a small portion of Shantung, embracing but 200,000 in- 
habitants, is involved, and yet critics of the treaty declare that 
the whole of Shantung, with its 40,000,000 people, is taken from 
China and given to Japan. : 

The confusion respecting the rights of sovereignty as defined 
by ‘the treaty between China and Germany arises from a failure 
to distinguish between the neutral zone and the ceded territory, 
which embraced, according to what I believe the best authorities, 
a land area of 208 square miles and a water area consisting of 
the entire Bay of Kiaochow, of approximately 200 square miles 
more. 

China agreed that Germany might construct two railways and 
operate mines within about 10 miles of the lines, one of which 
yas to extend from Tsingtau to Tsinganfu, a distance of 250 
miles. 

Let me call attention now to the terms of the treaty, which 
make clear the distinction between the ceded territory and the 
neutral zone, and which also define or throw light upon the 
rights of sovereignty as expressed in the treaty: 

ARTICLE 1. His Majesty the Emperor of China, guided by the intention 
to strengthen the friendly relations between China and y, and at 
the same time to increase the 9 N readiness of the Chinese Empire. 
engages, while reserving to himself all rights of soverei ty in a zone of 
50 kilometers (100 Chinese li) surrounding the Bay of Kiaochow at high 
water, to permit the free passage of German troops within this zone at 

time, as also to abstain from taking any measures or issuing any 
ordinances therein without the previous consent of the German Govern- 
ment, and 9 place no obstacle in the way of any regulation of 
the watercourses which may prove to be necessary. 

Thus you will see that while by article 1 China reserved the 
rights of sovereignty in the zone, she agreed that as to the zone 
she would not exercise that right in the making of ordinances 
except with the consent of the German Government. That 
relates solely to the status of the zone. 

His Majesty the Emperor of China at the same time reserves to him- 
self the right to station troops within that zone, in agreement with the 
German Government, and to take other military measures, 

Thus by article 1 the zone already mentioned was created, and 
as to this zone China reserved the rights of sovereignty, but 
granted to Germany free passage of troops and the regulation 
of watercourses. 

ArT. 2. With the intention of meeting the legitimate desire of His 
Majesty the German Emperor that Germany, like other powers, should 
hold a place on the Chinese coast for the repair and equipment of her 
ships, for the storage of provisions and materials for the same, and for 
other arrangements connected therewith, His Majesty the Emperor of 
China cedes to Germany on lease provisionally for 99 years both sides of 
the entrance of the Bay of Kiaochow. Germany engages to construct, at 
a suitable moment, on the territory thus ceded, fortifications for the 
protection of the buildings to be constructed there and of the entrance 
to the harbor. $ 

By article 3 China agrees to abstain from exercising rights 
of sovereignty in the ceded territory and leayes the exercise 
of the same to Germany. The language is as follows: 


ARTICLE 3, 


In order to avoid the possibly of conflicts, the Imperial Chinese 
Government will abstain m exercising rights of sovereignty in the 
ceded territory during the term of the lease and leayes the exercise 
of the same to Germany within the following limits: 

1. On the northern side of the entrance to the bay: 

The peninsular bounded to the northeast by a line drawn from the 
northeastern corner of Potato Island to Loshan Harbor, 

2. On the southern side of the entrance to the bay: 

The peninsular bounded to the southwest of a line drawn from the 
southwesternmost point of the bay lying to the south-southwest of 
Chiposan Island in the direction of Tolosan Island. 

3. The island of Chiposan and Potato Island. 

4. The whole water area of the bay up to the highest watermark at 
present known. 

5. All islands lying seaward from Kiaochow Bay which may be of 
importance for its defense, such as Tolosan, Chalienchow, etc. 

he high contracting parties reserve to themselves to delimitate 
more accurately, in accord with local traditions, the boundaries of the 
territory leased to Germany and of the 50-kilometer zone around the 
bay, by means of commissioners to be appointed by both sides. 


Pursuant to that last clause, the territory leased was de- 
limitated. I have had made the best map that is obtainable re- 
specting the subject. The exterior boundary of the leased ter- 
ritory, as finally delimitated, is a somewhat irregular line, the 
greater portion of the land area being to the right of the bay 
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entering it. The city of Tsingtau is embraced within the leased 
territory. Outside of fhe leased territory, and as distinct from 
it as two subjects can be, is the so-called neutral zone, approxi- 
mately 30 miles in width. The interior boundary of the neutral 
zone is more or less irregular, being the exterior boundary of 
the ceded territory. 

Thus it appears that as to the zone qualified sovereignty was 
reserved in China, subject to certain German rights and 
privileges, while as to the eeded territory China expressly 
agrees to abstain from exercising rights of sovereignty and 
eaves the exercise of the same to Germany. 

The right of Germany to exercise sovereignty in the ceded 
territory is made obligatory by the provision: 

The Chinese population dwelling in the ceded territory shall at all 
times enjoy the protection of the German Government. 

And so forth. 

That sovereignty over the water area of the bay was vested 
in Germany is conclusively shown by the language: 

Chinese ships in the bay shall not be subject to any restrictions 
other than those which ‘the Im German Government, in virtue of 
the rights of sovereignty over whole of the water area of the bay 
transferred to Germany, may at any time find it necessary to impose 
with regard to ships of other nations, 

What clearer proof of sovereign rights in Germany could 
appear than these express provisions recognizing absolute rights 
of sovereignty in the ceded territory, including both the land 
find the water areas? 

The language: 

As regards the establishment of Chinese custom stations which 
formerly existed outside the ceded territory but within the 50-kilometer 
zone, the Imperial German Government intends to come te an agree- 
ment with the Chinese Government— 
and so forth, shows the plain distinction between sovereignty 
in the zone and sovereignty in the ceded territory. 

The declaration made during debates in the Senate that no 
sovereign rights passed from China to Germany by the treaty 
and the statement also made in the Senate and elsewhere that 
all sovereign rights were reserved by China is contradicted by 
the express language and plain implications of the treaty itself. 

LEGAL ‘EFFECT OF ‘THE TREATY. 

It is asserted by critics of the treaty that the compact be- 
tween Germany and China is of such a nature that the decla- 
ration of war against Germany by China had the effect of 
abrogating its provisions and restoring te China all rights which 
she had granted to Germany. Passing over for later consider- 
ation the agreement of China to any arrangement which Japan 
might make with Germany respecting these rights, which agree- 
ment with Japan was made before China declared war, let us 
consider whether even in the absence of any such agreement 
with Japan the declaration of war by China would have 
terminated German rights. 

No exact precedent can be cited for the reason that the 
convention of March 6, 1898, in which China leased Kiaochow 
to Germany and granted her sovereign rights within the leased 
territory is the first instance in which the effect of such a 
treaty has arisen. 

An examination of the provisions of the treaty shows that 
while the lease is for 99 years Germany is vested with the 
exclusive right of government during that period, both as to 
the water area and the land area leased. Germany, without 
doubt, had the power and the right to establish a military and 
u naval base in the leased territory. She would probably have 
done this and she would have conducted military and naval 
operations from Tsingtau if Japan had not rendered this im- 
possible by driving the Germans out. 

While the outbreak of war canceled political treaties of a 
temporary nature between the belligerents it would seem that 
such a treaty as that between China and Germany, in which 
China agreed to accept the status of other nations with which 
Germany was at peace, in so far as the leased territory is 
concerned, would not be abrogated ipso facto by the outbreak 
of war between China and Germany. At least, it may. be as- 
serted that the status of the leased territory was such that 
Germany actually anticipated attack there by the Allies while 
China remained neutral. 

JAPAN’S CLAIMS. 

That Germany regarded her rights in Shantung as subject 
to seizure by the allied nations at war with her is disclosed 
by her efforts to anticipate their occupation of the leased ter- 
ritory. Prior to the attack by Japan, Germany made frantic 
efforts to effect a temporary transfer of the leased territory 
‘and the railways to some neutral power other than China. 
This attempt on the part of Germany to preserve her rights 
in Kiaochow was closely followed by the action of Japan, with 
the knowledge and approval of France and England, in send- 
ing to Germany the ultimatum of August 15, 1917, demanding 


that Germany relinquish the leased territory and abandon all 
claims in China. Undoubtedly Japan acted from the begin- 
ning in concert with the enemies of Germany. 

When Germany refused the ultimatum, Japan, on August 23, 
declared war on Germany, and immediately blockaded Tsingtau. 
Having seized the railway line and established a base at Lau- 
shan, on the border of the leased territory, Japan laid siege to the 
garrison of 4,600 German troops with an army of 20,000, and 
after two months’ hostilities received the surrender of Tsingtau. 
She has remained in possession of the leased territory and of 
the German property from the fall of Tsingtau, November 7, 
1914, until the present. 

When Japan attacked Germany in Kiaochow, China created 
a war zone embracing the area of actual hostilities. Some 
months after the surrender of the Germans to Japan, China 
announced that this war zone would be abolished. Japan there- 
upon submitted to China the 21 demands, some of which related 
to Kiaochow, and after protracted negotiations the Chinese Gov- 
ernment agreed to recognize any settlement which Japan might 
make with Germany upon the restoration of peace respecting 
the rights, interests, and concessions possessed by Germany in 
the Province of Shantung. 

The treaty concluded May 25, 1915, in so far as it relates to 
the subject under discussion, is as follows: 


TREATY RESPECTING THE PROVINCE OF SHANTUNG. 
(Signed at Peking May 25, 1915.) 


to conclude a treaty for that purpose, and to that end have named their 
plenipotentiaries ; that is to me 
r of Japan, Mr. Eki Hioki, Fushi, second 


His Majat 
class of the Imperial ure; 


esty’s 
envoy extraordinary and minister. plenipotentiary to the Republic of 
China, Mr. Lu Cheng-Hsiang, Chung-Ching, first class of the Order of 


Chia-Ho, 
Who, — — havi 5 to e — respective full 
wers, wW were found to good 2 ue form, have agreed n 
the following articles: iise 


ART. 1. The Chinese Government engage to recognize all matters 
that ma; upon between the Japanese Government and the 
Ger: ecting the dis tion of all the rights, inter- 


ests, and concessions which, in virtue of treaties or otherwise, Germany 
s-i-vis China in relation to the Province of Shantung. 
Art. 2. The Chinese Government engage that, in case they under- 


the Kiaoch 
surrendering her 
railway line, enter into 8 with Japanese capitalists for the 
purpose of financing the said undertaking. 

Art. 3. The Chinese Government — to of their own accord, 
as early as possible, suitable cities and towns in the Province of Shan- 
tung for the residence and trade of foreigners. 

8 Ant. 4. The present treaty shall take effect on the day of its signa- 
ire. 

The present treaty shall be ratified by His Majesty the ror of 
Japan and by His Excellency the President of the ublic of China, and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at Tokyo as soon as pos- 


sible. 

In witness whereof the r tive plenipotentiaries have signed this 
treaty, made in duplicate in Japanese and in Chinese, and have here- 
unto affixed their seals. 

Done at Peking the 25th 3 of the fifth month of the fourth year 
of Taisho, corresponding to the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the inauguration of the Republic of China. 


[sBAL.] (Signed) Ext Hroxt, 
Eig., Bte., Ete. 
[SEAL.] (Signed) LU Crenc-Hstanec, 


Etc., Ete., Etc. 


Concurrently with the execution of the treaty a note wasissued 
by the Japanese minister at Peking by which Japan agreed, 
if given at the close of the war free disposal of the leased terri- 
tory at Kiaochow Bay, to return the leased territory upon four 
conditions. This note is as follows: 

PEKING, May 25, 1915, 

Monsieur LE MINISTRE: In the name of the Imperial Government I 
have the honor to make the following declaration to your excellency’s 
Government : 

If upon the conclusion of the present war the Japonas Government 
should be given an absolutely free ee of the leased territory of 
Kiaochow y, they will return the said leased territory to China sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

1. Opening of the whole of Kiaocnow as commercial port. 

2. Establishment of a Japanese settlement in the locality to be sesig- 
nated by the Japanese Government. 

3. Establishment, if desired by the powers, of an international set- 


tlement. 

4 Arrangements to be made before the return of the said territory 
is effected between Japanese and Chinese Governments with respect 
to the disposal of German ee establishments and properties and with 
regard to the other conditions and procedures, 


la „ ete., 
(Signed) Ext IIiokt, 
apancse Minister at Peking. 
His excellency Mr. LU Cuenxc-Hstanc, 
Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


(Mr. Lu Cheng-Hsiang is now head of Chinese delegation at Paris.) 
Thus is appears that Japan first obtained possession of the 
ceded territory and of the German properties by act of war, 
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and whi'e in possession of the same secured the agreement of 
China t> recognize any settlement which she might make with 
German upon the restoration of peace. 

Subsequent events establish the fact that Japan, having 
wrested by force from Germany the rights and properties of 
whatever nature Germany acquired from China by the treaty 
of March, 1898, and having secured China’s agreement to recog- 
nize a cession of these rights and properties from Germany, 
Japan negotiated with her allies, England, France, and Russia, 
to secure their promise to support her claims to German rights 
in Shantung. 

JAPAN WILL RESTORE TERRITORY TO CHINA, 

The United States, through the Lansing-Ishii notes, agreed 
that Japan, by reason of her proximity to China, has special 
interests there, By the Lansing-Ishii agreement Japan unquali- 
fiedly recognizes the right of China to territorial integrity. 
Japanese statesmen have repeatedly reaffirmed the purpose to 
return the ceded territory to China as soon as it can be accom- 
plished in accordance with the provisions of the a t be- 
tween China and Japan. There can be no doubt that Japan is 
bound by every consideration of honor and by executory obliga- 
tions of unmistakable import to return this territory to China. 

Viscount Uchidi, Japanese minister of foreign affairs, in an 
address on January 21, 1919, stated that Kiaochow would be 
returned to China in accordance with the terms of the agree- 
ment on May 25, 1915. 

Baron S. Goto, former minister of foreign affairs for Japan, 
made the same statement in New York May 6, 1919. 

The Associated Press reports from Paris, April 30, 1919, are 
to the same effect. 

Baron Makino, one of the Japanese peace delegates, confirmed 
this purpose on the part of Japan to restore the ceded territory 
in an interview on April 30, 1919. 

The Japanese ambassador issued the following statement: 


[From the New York World, May 16, 1919.] 


ISHII Sars JAPAN Favors OPEN CHINA—AMBASSADOR ALSO DECLARES 
Hts NATION AND UN TAD States Have No CONFLICT IN INTERESTS, 
DESPITE TONE OF PRESS. 

WASHINGTON, May 15. 

“Tam an optimist about the relations between Japan and the United 
States, whatever may be the tone of the press, because there is no real 
conflict of interest.” 

This statement was authorized to-day by Viscount Ishii, the Japanese 
ambassador. The ambassador said Japan is in hearty accord with Amer- 
fca on the principie of the open door and equal opportunity, not only in 
China but Siberia also. 

Discussing the relations between Japan and the United States, 
CT is especially i rd to the 

“The only important question now ally in rega o so- 
called Shantung question. The best way to treat this question is to 
expose before the American public the true facts of the case, as the 
facts explain themselves, 

EXPLANATION OF SHANTUNG. 


“In 1898 China granted to Germany a 99-year leasehold on Kiao- 
chow, in tbe Province of Shantung. The lease included the Bay of 
Kiaochow and its surrounding district, together with mining conces- 
sions along the Tsingtau-Ts! 9 which railway also was 
granted to Germany. Thus Germany acquired from China two kinds of 
concessions: First, the territorial leasehold, and, second, some conces- 
sions of an economic character. 

“After Japan had driven the Germans from the Shantung Peninsula, 
following a two months’ siege, Japan took the initiative and offered to 
surrender to China the German leasehold upon the transfer to Japan 
by right, of conquest of the said leased territory being consented to by 
Germany in the peace conference. Japan’s voluntary offer to restore 
it to China, was, of course, of the greatest advantage to China, as 
China was entirely powerless to recover by her own means her terri- 
torial sovereignty in Shantung for 75 years more. 


WAS MOST ADVANTAGEOUS. 


“The treaty of 1915 placed China in a position to recover this impor- 
tant advantage without sacrific either blood or treasure, Therefore, 
the treaty of 1915 was not an unfair transaction, but was exceptionally 
advantageous from China’s point of view. So far as the territorial 
integrity of China is concerned, it is for these reasons entirely in favor 
of China. 

“There remains a second kind of concession, the economic concession, 
which 2 en was to retain in her hands as in the days of occu- 
pation. Here again Japan's good will toward China went so far as to 
offer to withdraw her civil and military administration from the railway 
zone by withdrawing troops and police forces and making the Tsingtau- 
Tsinan egy nde} a joint enterprise of Japan and China instead of an 
absolutely foreign administration, as it was under German occupation. 

“When Japan took possession of Kiaochow by force of arms in 1914, 
China remained neutral. Japan's action in Shantung even met with 
protest from China. Since November, 1914, Ja has occupied Kiao- 
chow and the railway zone from that port to Tsinan, the capital of the 
Province, by right of conquest. Three years afterwards—namely, in 
1917—China declared war against Germany. But the declaration of 
war remained on paper only, there being no German forces in China 
then, and China having sent none of her forces abroad. China's declara- 
tion of war could not possibly change the state of things which has 
existed since 1914,” 


Mr. POMERENE. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Arkansas has referred 
to the proposition which was made by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to the Chinese Government, I think, in 1915, 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes, sir. 


Mr. POMERENE. He has also referred to promises which 
have been made since that time not only by Japanese statesmen 
publicly but to a statement which was made by the Japanese 
commissioners to the other peace commissioners whereby they 
promised the return of this territory under the terms and con- 
ditions to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. The treaty of 1915. 

Mr. POMERENE. I say that preliminary to asking the ques- 
tion: Has any peace commission ever made any statement to 
the contrary or has any Japanese statesman ever made any 
statement to the contrary or is there any information to the 
effect that Japan does not intend to carry out these pledges 
which she has made? 

Mr. ROBINSON. It would be impossible, Mr. President, for 
me to say that no statement has ever been made by any Japanese 
statesman contrary to the statement which I have read. Okuma 
is reputed to have made a statement at one time relating to the 
rights which Japan claimed by virtue of having taken this ter- 
ritory and property from Germany, in which it was asserted that 
he had denied there was any obligation upon the part of Japan 
to return the territory. I have not that statement. That re- 
lated solely to the claim of Japan independent of the treaty and 
based on conquest. . 

If China insists upon breaching the treaty herself—the treaty 
under which she has a right to the return of the property— 
Japan will be compelled either to abandon her claims there or 
to rely upon her alleged conquest. If China breaches the treaty 
by which Japan voluntarily agreed to return the leased terri- 
tory, China, of course, can not insist upon a return of the 
territory under the treaty which she herself breaches, 

I will now continue the statements made by Japanese states- 
men touching the purpose of Japan to carry out the obligations 
of the treaty of 1915, if permitted to do so. 

The Marquis Kimmochi Saionji, in an interview published 
in the Outlook in 1919, said: 


Japan has solemnly promised to give back the leased territory of 
Kiaochow and to restore Shantung to China in full soverel ty, except 
a little land at Tsingtao for establishing a Japanese settlement, and 
Japan will keep her word. I do not need to defend that word from any 
innuendo. Japan has always kept her international agreements and 
her honor is above reproach, 


The statement by Mr. Debuchi, chargé d'affaires, published 
with comments by Mr. Oliver Owen Kuhn in a recent issue of 
the Washington Evening Star, is fairly illustrative of the 
Japanese viewpoint concerning this subject: 


CHINA RESTORATION WITHIN Six Montus HOPE OF JAPANESE—SHAN- 
TUNG SETTLEMENT CERTAINLY NOT LATER THAN YEAR, SAYS KATSUJI 
DEBUCHI—NIPPON SEEKS TO WORK WITH UNITED STATES IN FAR 
EaST—CHARGR D'AFFAIRES OF WASHINGTON EMBASSY DISCUSSES 
POSITION AND DESIRES OF His COUNTRY IN SHANTUNG. 

(By Oliver Owen Kuhn.) 

That Japan, if not within a period of six months, will be able per- 
be within one year to comply with the treaty provision with China 
and restore Kiaochow and all heretofore German-controlled territory in 
Shantung to China, is the opinion of Katsuji Debuchi, chargé d'affaires 
of the Japanese Embassy in Washington. 

In elaboration of Japan's position in Shantung, Mr. Debuchi, who 
has been 5 the burden of embassy affairs since the departure 
of Ambassador Ishii, made it clear that he has no desire to enter denials 
of cha: made by the Chinese for the mere sake of waging propaganda 
in the interest of Japan, use some of his best friends are Chinese 
statesmen of note. Neither did he wish to be placed in position of 
replying directly to the char, which have been made by certain Mem- 
bers of the Senate in regard to far eastern affairs. Hesimply desired 
to make the truth of the Shantung situation known to the American 
people, for, with the truth known, much of the criticism now directed 
against Japan might disappear. Mr. Debuchi was for a long period 
connected with the Chinese division of the Japanese foreign office and 
served in high official position at the Japanese 3 in Peking. 
He is thoroughly conversant with the cross tides of Chinese political 
affairs and the international complications that have arisen in far 
eastern events, particularly as they bear upon the relations of Japan 
and China. 

WANTS ONLY GOOD RELATIONS. 


“There is a will of providence,” he said, “in the relations between 
the United States. Japan, and China, all washed by the same waters of 
the Pacific. Ja desires nothing more than perpetuation of the good 
relationships between our country and the United States. We desire not 
to antagonize but only strive to work hand in hand with the United 
States in the development of China. Japan’s special interest in China 
has been rec Japan can not alone ever expect to develop China. 
If China is developed as we would wish, it must be by the combined 
effort and capital of the United States and Japan, who are in best 
position to carry on this work, Japan only desires cooperation with 
the United States in the bringing forward the wonderful resources of 
China, a development which will react to the best interest of China 
and the world at large.” 

That Japan has made some mistakes in negotiations which have gone 
on between Japan and China in the past is admitted by Mr. Debuchi, 
just as it has been 5 Baron Makino and others of the Japanese 
peace delegation in Paris. r. Debuchi cites the fact that the broadest 
and most liberal viewpoints of Japanese and world development along 
democratic lines now are beld by the Government in power in Tokyo. In 
this regard he said: 

WILL NOT TRAMPLE IDEALS. 

“Tt is absurd to believe that Japan is an autocratic and militaristic 
country which will ruthlessly trample down the ideals now set for world 
civilization. Liberal and progressive movements are gaining in power 
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in Japan—the present cabinet is organized by the first commoner, Mr. 
Hara, who formerly was a diplomat and chief editor of an influential 
newspaper in Japan. The liberal policy already followed and that which 
is about to be placed into effect in regard to China and Korea is well 
known by everyone who has knowledge of affairs in the Far East. 

“Tn regard to Shantung : Our Government. by ‘treaty with China and 
by declarations subsequent to its signing in 1915, will return ‘the things 
we have promised. And remember always—there has been much confu- 
sion in the American mind—the real issues center about Kiaochow, and 
when we speak of the Kiaochow we do not speak of Shantung. 

“ Kiaochow has an area of but 208 square miles and a population of 
some 200,000. Shantung Province, which is about the size of the State 
of Illinois, has 55.984 square miles and a population of 30.000.000. 

“ Kiaochow, with Tsingtau, during the od of German occupation 
was fortified by the Germans and public works were erected for perma- 
nent tenure. The port, by virtue of fortification, was constantly the sub- 
ject of annoyance to all nations who wished to use it. It never, in the 
accepted sense, was a free port. The Germans 8 dominated 
that territory, Civil and legal, as well as jurisdictional, rights were kept 
strictly in German hands. The rights of the Chinese were ill considered. 
Chinese ever were trampled upon. 

ONLY WANTS AN OUTLET. 


„As against this condition here is what Japan intends to do—all that 
she desires to do in Kiaochow and Shantung: 2 

“Japan wants the railways of . that the products 
which will be developed by joint internatio interests may d free 
outlet through Tsingtau, the capital of Kiaochow. Japan secks nothing 
more. 

“In the treaty negotiations between China and Japan, which pact 
was signed at Peking May 25, 1915. the Japanese minister to China, Eki 
Hioki. in a letter transmitted to Lu Cheng-hsiang, the then minister of 
foreign affairs of the Republie of China, said: 

In the name of the Imperial Government I have the honor to make 
the following declaration to your excellency'’s Government. 

„ upon the conclusion of the present war the Japanese Govern- 
mont should be given absolutely free disposal of the leased territory of 
Kiaochow Bay they will return the said leased territory to China, sub- 
ject to the following conditjons: 

„Opening of the whole of Kiaochow as a commercial port. 

“* Establishment of a Japanese settlement in the locality to be des- 
ignated by the Japanese Government, 

„Establishment, if desired by the powers, of an international settle- 
ment. 

„Arrangements to be made ‘before the return of said territory fs 
effected between the Jnpancse and Chinese Governments with respect to 
the disposal of German public establishments and properties and with 
other conventions and procedure.’ 

“As I have stated,” continued Mr. Debuchi, “ we desire the opening of 
Kiaochow as a commercial port for reasons which became plainly ap- 
parent during the period of German abuse. 


QUESTION OF SETTLEMENT. 


“In regard to the establishment of a Japanese settlement, we ask 
nothing that is not granted by China to all other nationals, The word 
settlement may ‘be ‘misunderstood. In fact, it means nothing more 
than the -setting aside of a certain section for the homes of Japanese 
nationals, and also for foreign nationals, such, for instance, as is held 
by the French at Shanghai. In these settlements the rights of Chinese 
are always respected and in addition China always retains jurisdictional 

wers, For instance, should arrests for crimes be made within a 
French, Japanese, or British settlement, the malefactors are turned over 
to Chinese authorities for punishment under Chinese laws. ‘While 
asking for such a settlement, which Japan probably would desire to be 
located in Tsingtau, Japan is ready also that there be an international 
settlement here or elsewhere, where all nationals might find haven and 
homes under occidental conditions like in Shanghai.” 

When asked as to whether or not such settlement could not be the 
bese for Japanese infiltration through the whole Province of Shantung 
= pensie control of Chinese and their institutions, Mr, Debuchi 
replied : 

“No. This is impossible. First of all because of the preponderant 
Chinese population. Furthermore, we have no desire to go ther than 
faciiitate the commercial outlets through Shantung to the sea.” 


CONTROL OF RAILROADS. 


In reference to Japanese control of the Tsingtau-Tsinan-fu Railroad, 
Mr. Debuchi declared : 

“This line of communication, connecting with the British-German 
dine running from Peking to Nanking, was completely under the domi- 
mation of Germany during Teuton tenure in Shantung. Under the 
new order Japan will not seek to retain exclusive privileges and control 
over this railway, but the Chinese will share proportionately in its 
direction and management. This line is only important to us in that 
it affords communication to the interior and a safe outlet for the de- 
veloped products of China, which we, in cooperation with other nations, 
hope for in the general process of rehabilitating the Chinese nation. 


AMERICANS JOIN WITH JAPANESE. 


“In connection with this I would like to point out one feature which 
secms to have been forgotten. As I stated, the railway line from 
Peking to Nanking is controlled by British and German capital. Run- 
ning in close proximity to this railway is the Tientsin-Nanking Grand 
Canal, costing millions of dollars, which is a joint concern between Amer- 
ican and Japanese tors, A great section of this waterway goes 
through Shantung. 

“And now as to the return of Kiaochow and Shantung to the Chinese. 
I wish to state emphatically that Japan will carry out her pledges 
at es paries possible moment. ‘The treaty signed in Paris states 
spec p 

"+ Germany shall hand, over to Japan within three months from the 
coming into force of the present treaty the archives, registers, — — 
title deeds, and documents of every kind wherever they may be relating 
to the administration, whether civil. military, financial, judicial, or 
other, of the territory of Kiaochow. Within the same period Germany 
shall give particulars to Japan of all treaties, arrangements, or agree- 
ments relating to the rights, title, or privileges referred to in the pre- 
ceding articles.’ 

“As you see, until Japan can make sure of the records of Kiaochow 
and be sure of the eradication of all German influence, until she ascer- 
tains positively the true conditions pertaining to property rights in 
Kiaochow, Japan can not proceed with her negotiations with China in a 
businesslike way. These negotiations may last another three months, 


and perhaps one year, but the American people may rest assured that 
Chinese rights will be restored completely wit 


thin that period.” 


This is fairly illustrative of the Japanese viewpoint. This 
statement reaffirms the declaration of other Japanese states- 
men that Japan intends to return the leased territory to China 
under the terms of the treaty of 1915 and points out the fact 
that it is impossible for her to return the leased territory im- 
mediately, there being a provision in the treaty that certain 
conditions shall be conformed to; one of them is that Germany 
shall hand over to Japan all evidences of title and a statement 
of all property in the territory involved. 

ROOT-TAKAHIRA AGREEMENT. 


The Root-Takahira “gentlemen’s agreement” of November 
30, 1908, bound the United States and Japan mutually to re- 
spect the Pacific Ocean region possessions of the other and to 
maintain the principle of equal opportunity for all nations in 
the commerce of China. 

The Lansing-Ishii agreement commits the United States to a 
recognition of Japan’s special interests in China arising from 
the close proximity of the two countries, and establishes the 
immunity of China from territorial aggression by any nation. 

The significant provision is as follows: 

The territorial sovereignty of China nevertheless remains unim- 
paired, and the Government of the United States has every confidence 
in the repeated assurances of the Imperial Japanese Government that, 
while geographical sition gives Japan such ‘special interests, they 
have no desire to discriminate against ‘the trade of other nations or 
to disregard the commercial rights heretofore granted by China in 
treaties with other powers. 

The Governments of the United States and Japan deny that they have 
any purpose to infringe in any way the independence or territorial in- 
tegrity of China, and they declare, furthermore, that they always ad- 
here to the principle of the so-called “open door“ or equal oppor- 
tunity for commerce and industry in China. 

Moreover, they mutually declare that they are opposed to the ac- 
quisition by any Government of any special rights or privileges that 
would affect the independence or territorial integrity of China, or 
that would deny to the subjects or citizens of any country the full en- 
joyment of equal opportunity in the commerce and industry of China, 

Oral assurances that Japan will execute its treaty with 
China and restore the territory in Kiaochow to China were re- 
peatedly given the peace conference by the Japanese delegates. 

Thus by the so-called Lansing-Ishii agreement Japan and the 
United States are both bound to the obligation to respect and 
to safeguard the territorial integrity of China. 

Japan is thus unalterably committed to the ebligation to re- 
store the leased territory to China. No beneficial effect can re- 
sult if we assume, as some have seemed to do, that Japan is 
acting in bad faith and that she intends to break her treaty and 
her promises to restore the territory to China. China can bet- 
ter afford to rely on her treaty rights for a return of the terri- 
tory than to herself breach that treaty and thus provoke Japan 
to insist upon her claim acquired from Germany through con- 
quest, for that involves no obligation to restore the territory 
before the expiration of the lease. 

JAPAN’S SPECIAL INTERESTS IN CHINA, 


The declaration in the Lansing-Ishii agreement that Japan 
has special interests in China is supported by well-known cir- 
cumstances—her proximity to China and the probability that 
hostile nations like Germany would secure military and naval 
bases; the fact that Japan’s largest external investments are 
in China; that she is excluded from other hemispheres and has 
no other field than China for expansion; that her trade and 
enterprise have greatly increased China's exports and imports; 
all these facts considered in connection with Japan's small 
area, a little less than 170,000 square miles, and her enormous 
population, establish conclusively Japan's right to engage in 
Chinese commerce. Her national existence is dependent upon 
certain Chinese products, including coal and iren. These facts 
illustrate the importance to Japan of the commercial rights 
which she will enjoy under the treaty with China after the 
return of the leased territory to China. 


SHOULD SUCH DURESS AS ENTERED INTO THE TREATY BETWEEN CHINA AND 
JAPAN INVALIDATE THE TREATY ? 


Tt is said that China is a pacific and Japan a warlike nation 
and that China was induced by fear of war with Japan to 
enter into the treaty of 1915 agreeing to whatever arrangements 
Japan might make with Germany concerning the property and 
rights in Kiaochow. It is also claimed that it is not only the 
duty of the United States to refuse to recognize this treaty but 
that we should treat it as utterly void because made under 
duress. 

This position seems inconsistent and indefensible. Every 
commercial treaty of importance now in force between China 
and European nations is the result of war or some other form 
of duress. . 

For centuries prior to 1842 China had existed in sublime isola- 
tion, keeping closed to other nations every gateway to her com- 
merce. The English through the East India Co. had striven 
to secure commercial opportunities in China, but these efforts 
had met in large part with failure. 
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It was only after a successful war against China that Great 
Britain compelled a treaty ceding to her the island of Hong- 
kong and opening to British trade five Chinese ports. (Horn- 
beck Contemporary Politics in the Far East, p. 216.) 

In 1854 Great Britain insisted upon access to the whole of the 
Chinese Empire, and the American and French envoys were in- 
structed by their Governments to cooperate with the British. 
It became necessary for the French and the British to resort 
to force, and new treaties were executed in 1858 and 1860. 
Great Britain, France, and the United States proceeded some- 
what upon the theory afterwards set forth in the “ open-door 
policy,” but Russia made a separate.treaty, obtaining special 
concessions and privileges in Chinese territory contiguous to 
Siberia. (Ib., pages 217 and 218.) Through all the years 
that followed until the outbreak of the Boxer rebellion in- 
creasing pressure from the outside was the means by which 
China was at last compelled to yield other nations the op- 
portunity to carry on commeree with her. It is our just boast 
that the United States, while supporting a policy of inducing 
China to yield to the demands of other nations for commercial 
opportunities with her people, have never sought special rights 
or privileges and have contended for equal opportunities for all 
nations in the commerce of China. 

This principle underlies the “open-door policy” and the 
Root-Takahira agreement. The Lansing-Ishii agreement, as 
already stated, recognizes that Japan has special interest in 
China, but it expressly reaffirms the right of China to terri- 
torial integrity. 

In view of the fact that the commercial relations of nearly 
all nations with China are based on duress ih some form, and 
in contemplation of the further fact that the most important 
treaties now in force between the various nations are the out- 
come of wars—which, of course, are the supreme manifestations 
of duress—why should the claim that China was induced to 
make the treaty with Japan through fear of war invalidate that 
treaty, and all other treaties with China, many of which she 
was compelled by war to execute, be left in force? 

If we go back into history and invalidate every treaty into 
which duress has entered, chaos in international relations will 
result. 

Shall we assert that treaties tainted with duress in which 
Japan is interested must be invalidated and at the same time 
recognize English, French, and Russian compacts with the 
Chinese Government—compacts, for the most part, extorted 
through wars engaged in for the express purpose of compelling 
China to yield? Shall we attempt to make one rule for Japan 
and a totally different rule for other nations? 

To ask the question is to answer it. 

The treaty of 1915, under which Japan asserts that China is 
estopped from claiming that German rights in Kiaochow re- 
verted when China declared war on Germany, can not be in- 
yalidated through any arbitrary limitations of time we may 
assert because of alleged duress and other treaties similarly 
induced be left in force. The United States alone can not 
create and put into effect an international statute of limi- 
tations. * 
WHAT IS THE EFFECT OF AGREEMENTS DURING THE WAR TO RECOGNIZE 

THE RIGHTS OF JAPAN TO OBTAIN CESSION FROM GERMANY? 

Senators have expressed indignation at the agreement of 
Great Britain and France during the war to support Japan in 
her demands at the peace conference for the cession from Ger- 
many of righis in Kiaochow. Perhaps the same criticisms 
apply equally to the action of the United States following these 
agreements in recognizing the special interests of Japan in 
China. It is said that they were all made primarily to en- 
courage Japan to increased activities in the war. If it be true 
that these agreements were entered into as war measures, the 
obligation to carry out the agreements can not honorably be 
escaped, even though some Senators may now believe that the 
agreements should never have been made. If the nations con- 
trolling the peace conference, to induce Japan to greater ac- 
tivity in the war agreed to support her in demanding that Ger- 
„many in the treaty of peace should cede all rights in Kiaochow, 
that fact becomes of controlling importance and the nations 
making such agreement must keep faith. They can not break 
it without classifying themselves as unreliable. 

Let me ask the Senators who have characterized this trans- 
action as the most treacherous incident in history to view the 
subject from the standpoint of the Allies at the time the agree- 
ments were made. 

China had already made a treaty with Japan as to Kiaochow 
which is far more beneficial to China than the German treaty 
relating to rights in Kiaochow, for under the Japanese treaty 
China is to recover back all territory leased as speedily as ar- 
rangements to that end can be effected, while under the treaty 


with Germany the lease must continue until the end of 99 
years from March, 1898 

Japan was prompted to approach France, England, Russia, 
and the United States because of their interest in maintaining 
equality of rights for all nations in Chinese commerce and the 
preservation of Chinese territorial integrity. Each of these. 
nations had an interest in the subject matter, an interest which 
in general terms is expressed in the open-door policy ” and in 
the more specific terms of the various treaties and concessions 
in which some of them had established commercial relations 
with China. In view of the fact that China had already agreed 
with Japan concerning the subject, there could be no treachery 
involved in the agreements by which the allied nations signified 
in advance their readiness to assent to the arrangement which | 
Japan had made with China. 

In passing judgment on the subject now we must not forget 
the actual conditions which existed when the agreements 
characterized by some Senators as treacherous were made. 
The crisis in the war was approaching, if not at hand. The 
Allies were straining every resource to beat back the ever- 
advancing forces of the enemy. There were battle lines 500 
miles in length. Millions of allied soldiers were lurking in the 
trenches. Millions were dying in the smoke and the thunder. 
Millions more were staggering back from the battle fronts 
wounded and hopeless, - Belgium’s man power had been ex- 
hausted. France was calling to the colors her boys and old 
men. Great Britain was looking forward to the time when her 
reserves must be exhausted. ` 

Japan, whose only direct interest in the war was the danger 
of German aggressions in China, had been offered every induce- 
ment by the central empires to cast her lot with them and 
join in war against the Allies. Germany had tried to make 
an alliance with Japan that the latter might make war on the 
United States. Japan realized that she would be doomed by 
any settlement of the war which left Germany in possession 
of Kiaochow, because of its proximity to Japan’s own territory. 
As Secretary Lansing said at the time the Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment was made: 

. The removal of doubts and suspicions and the mutual declaration 
of the new doctrine as to the Far East would be enough to make the 
visit of the Japanese mission to the United States historic and memor- 


able, but it accomplished a further purpose which is of special interest 
to the world at this time, in expressing Japan’s earnest desire to co- 


ment. ns, which cover the military, naval, and economical 
activities to be employed, with due regard to relative resources and 
ability, show the same spirit of sincerity and candor which characterize 
the negotiations resulting in the exchange of notes, 

Japan's policy and the course of this Government in recogniz- 
ing the special interests of Japan in China, while at the same 
time expressly safeguarding Chinese territory against aggres- 
sion, were not criticized at the time. They were almost uni- 
yersally approved by the people of the United States as wise 
and effective. The arrangement marked the doom of the hopes 
of Germany for a separate peace with Japan and through the 
latter's influence to secure cooperation from China. It is not 
just or fair, now that the war has ended and we are enjoying 
the results of the transaction, to criticize it as an act of 
treachery. 

When the fate of civilization was trembling in the balance, 
when Germany was using every power she possessed to induce 
Japan to make a secret treaty with her, a separate treaty of 
peace, à policy was pursued by Great Britain, France, and the 
United States which cemented Japan to the cause of the Allies. 
I believed then and I still think that this policy was just, wise, 
and necessary. Let Senators who made no protest at the time 
remain silent now, instead of using their power and prestige in 
the circulation of propaganda calculated to delay or prevent 
the ratification of the treaty, and recognize the obligation to treat 
both China and Japan with fairness. Let them remember that 
Japan has given her pledge to carry out her treaty with China 
and restore the ceded territory. If they will but perform this 
act of simple justice they can not characterize as treacherous the 
arrangement between the powers by which the Kiasochow terri- 
tory was taken by Japan in the early stages of the war from 
Germany and which will be voluntarily returned to China by the 
Japanese Government. 

In the press to-day I have read statements to the effect that 
the Japanese Government may shortly issue another statement 
regarding its purpose to return the ceded territory. Whether 


an additional statement is made or not, Japan is bound by her 
solemn treaty with China of May 25, 1915, to restore the ceded 
territory. Senators who take every opportunity to denounce 
Japan should remember that Japan has never indicated a pur- 
pose or desire to breach that treaty. 
it is her purpose to carry it out, 


She has always declared 
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The influences now at work to cause China to hold out in 
repudiating her treaty with Japan and to create prejudice 
throughout the United States against Japan do not appear 
calculated to result in benefit to either China or this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Arkansas sits down, I wish to ask that he indicate to the Senate 
and to the country, if he can, the enormous difference which 
must exist between our not having found it disgraceful to let 
Germany take all of these benefits and a little bit more in pay- 
ment of the mob assassination of a couple of missionaries, while 
later on we find it perfectly treacherous and dishonorable to 
let Japan recover from China, after having spent money and 
sacrificed soldiers’ lives, a part of what we tamely permitted 
Germany to take from China. 

Mr, ROBINSON. We not only submitted to it but we actually 
approved it. 

The then Secretary of State, Mr. Hay, actually expressed his 
gratification at the assurance that the German acquisition of 
rights, privileges, and territory in Kiaochow would not inter- 
fere with American rights in China. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] has already 
called attention to that document. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
whether he remembers or not if the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loben] was then a member of the Senate and 
was on the Foreign Relations Committee; whether he remem- 
bers or not if the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] 
was then a Member of the Senate; if he remembers whether 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] was then a Member 
of the House of Representatives; and if he remembers or not 
whether either one of these ever raised his voice against the 
rape of Shantung Peninsula or part of it from China by Ger- 
many? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is true that the Senator 
from Massachusetts was a Member of the Senate and a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee at the time Germany 
made her treaty with China and acquired rights in Shantung 
on March 6, 1898. I never heard of his making any protest. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And those rights were equal to those ac- 
quired by Japan now, if not greater. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. As to whether the Senator 
from Connecticut had entered the Senate at that time I am 
not certain. I think, however, he was still a Member of the 
House of Representatives, as were the Senator from Nebraska 
Mr. Norrts] and I; also the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas 
one inore question, and then he can answer all of my ques- 
tions together. Does the Senator reckon it is possible that the 
senatorial wolves who are now after the Wilson lamb were 
rather afraid to raise an issue with Germany which they are 
now not afraid to raise with the President of the United 
States? Does the Senator reckon that that could haye been 
possible? 

Mr. ROBINSON. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I thought not. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in further answer to the in- 
quiry of the Senator from Mississippi, I want to refer somewhat 
in detail to a document issued by the State Department, Wash- 
ington, September 6, 1899, just following the treaty by which 
Germany had acquired her alleged rights in Kiaochow. The 
United States Government raised no protest either in China's 
behalf. Japan's behalf, or in behalf of the open-door policy 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Or of civilization and humanity. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Or of civilization and humanity. When 
Germany took possession of Tsingtau and compelled the execu- 
tion of the treaty by China which I have mentioned, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, through the then Secretary of State, 
John Hay, in a document dated Washington, September 6, 1899, 
said: 

At the time when the Government of the United States was informed 
by that of Germany that it had leased from His Majesty, the Emperor 
of China, the port of Kiaochow and the adjacent territory in the Prov- 
ince of Shantung. assurances were given to the am dor of the 
United States at Berlin by the Imperial German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that the rights an paes insured by treaties with China to 
citizens of the United States would not thereby suffer or be in anywise 
impaired within the area over which Germany had thus obtained control. 

The document is quite lengthy. Let me read one more para- 
graph: 

The liberal li 
clarin Kiaochow Ei ea port aa me asta the Sen, e 
the establishment there of a customhouse are so clearly in line with the 
proposition which this Government is anxious to see recognized that it 
entertains the strongest hope that Germany will give its acceptance and 
hearty support. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One more question, and then I shall worry 
the Senator from Arkansas no longer, 


Oh, no. 
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Mr. ROBINSON, ‘The Senator from Mississippi is not worry- 
ing me; he is instructive and entertaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator know whether Woodrow 
Wilson instructed John Hay to write that note? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Of course, every Senator knows who was 
then President of the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the question for this reason: Some 
Senators seem to think that Woodrow Wilson has been guilty of 
everything that has occurred in China in the way of the rape of 
the Shantung Peninsula, and I wanted the people outside of 
the Senate to know that he did not instruct John Hay to write 
that note, unless he did. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I thank Senators for the 
very courteous attention with which they have followed me 
during the course of this discussion. I felt, after a somewhat 
careful investigation of the question, that it was clouded with 
confusion and misrepresentation. If my remarks have con- 
tributed in any degree to relieve the subject from those embar- 
rassing influences I am highly compensated for my effort. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jounson of California in 
the chair). The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ball Jones, N. Mex. Nugent Smith, S. C. 
Capper Kellogg Page Smoot 
Chamberlain King Phelan Spencer 
Cummins Kirby hipps Sutherland 
Curtis La Follette Pittman Swanson 
Dial Lenroot Pomerene Thomas 
Fletcher McCumber Robinson Walsh, Mass, 
y McKellar Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Harrison Moses Shields Warren 
Henderson New Simmons Williams 
Hitchcock Newberry Smith, Ariz. 
Johnson, Calif. Norris Smith, Ga 


Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Florida | Mr. TRAMMELL], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wotcort], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Smirn], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST], and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] are 
necessarily detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is not a quorum present. The 
Secretary will call the names of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. RANnspett responded to his name when called. 

Mr. Owen, Mr. Have, Mr. FERNALD, Mr. ELKINS, Mr. McNary, 
Mr. France, and Mr. Knox entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it is very unfortunate that 
there is not a clear understanding throughout the country of 
what the real issue is in the Senate upon the league of nations. 
The country ought to know that with very few exceptions the 
Members of this body, irrespective of party, are in favor of a 
league of nations, and the country ought to know that with very 
few exceptions the Republican Members of the Senate are in 
favor of the league now proposed, provided reservations are 
made protecting the rights and interests of the United States. 
The subject matter of these reservations I shall discuss before 
I conclude. 

I sincerely hope that the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
whom the treaty has been referred, will make a report to the 
Senate very soon. It is very desirable that the country should 
know as soon as possible what the issues are in the controversy. 
I am satisfied that when that report is made the country will 
see that the issue in the Senate is not whether we shall join a 
league of nations, and that the only question is to what extent 
in joining such a league the United States shall surrender its 
rights and independence of action with relation to refraining 
from war in the future. 

That a league or concert of nations following this World War 
is desirable seems so clear as not to permit of argument. Any- 
thing that we can do to prevent future wars and at the same 
time preserve our own liberties and independence should be done. 
With those who argue that the day of isolation and indifference 
to foreign affairs by the United States is past, I agree. Never 
again, league or no league, alliance or no alliance, will the United 
States sit by and watch a world war raging with its President 
advocating that our people be “ neutral in thought as well as in 
name,” nor at such a time will his chief claim for reelection be 
that He kept us out of war.“ We know now that no nation 
can through war set out to dominate the world without our 
We know now that from August, 1914, 
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our own independence and our own liberties were at stake and 
that it was necessary for us to enter the war with Germany to 
preserve them. 

In this connection I must take occasion to say that President 
Wiison’s statement, in presenting the treaty to the Senate, as to 
the cause of our entering the war is exactly contrary to the fact. 
This is his language: 

The United States entered the war upon a different footing from 
every other nation, except our associates on this side of the sea. We 
entered it not because our material interests were threatened 
or because any special treaty or obligations to which we were parties 
had been violated. 

As against this statement I quote the words of the President 
himself immediately preceding and immediately following our 
entrance into the war. 

On February 3, 1917, two months before our war declaration, 
in his address to Congress, he said: 

We do not desire any hostile conflict with the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment. Weare the sincere friends of the German people and earnestly 
desire to remain at peace with the Government which speaks for them. 
We shall not believe that they are hostile to us unless and until we are 
obliged to believe it, and we purpose nothing more than the reasonable 
‘defense of the undoubted rights of our people. 

On April 2 in his war message he said: 

With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical character of 
the ste zam taking and of the grave responsibilities which it in- 
volves, but in unhesitating obedience to what I deem my constitutional 
duty, I advise that the Congress declare that the recent course of the 
Imperial German Government to be in fact nothing less than war against 
the Government and the people of the United States. 

One more quotation from President Wilson upon the subject 
of whether our material interests were directly threatened. On 
June 14, 1917, a little more than two months after we entered 


the war, in his Flag Day address, he said: 


And yet in the face of these statements, true statements made 
by President Wilson when we entered the war, he now says that 
it was not because our material interests were directly threat- 
ened. The fact is exactly the contrary, and it was primarily 
because they were directly threatened that he asked Congress 
to declare the existence of a state of war with Germany, and 
Congress complied. 

No man in public life or in private life, except President Wil- 
son, will declare that our war declaration would have been 
made in April, 1917, if our material interests had not been 
threatened by Germany. We entered the World War pri- 
marily to save the liberties and the independence of the United 
States of America, threatened by Germany, and any statement to 
the contrary by whomsoever made is not correct. It is a fact, 
also, that special treaty obligations had been violated by Germany. 
‘Our treaty of 1828 with Germany had been so grossly violated 
by her that on March 20, 1917, before we entered the war, 
Secretary Lansing wrote the minister of Switzerland, in charge 
of German affairs, a note, the concluding paragraph of which is 
‘as follows: 

I feel constrained, in view the circumstances, to add that this Gov- 
ernment is seriously, considering whether or not the treaty of 1828 
and the revived articles of the treaties of 1785 and 1799 have not been 
in effect abrogated by the German Government's flagrant violation of 
their provisions, for it would be manifestly unjust and inequitable to 
require one party to an agreement to observe its stipulations and permit 
the other pT to disregard them. It would appear that the m lity 
of the undertaking has been destroyed by the German authorities, 

Mr. President, I have thus referred to the cause of our 
entering the war solely because of its bearing upon the obliga- 
tions which we should assume in the league of nations, 

President Wilson lays great stress upon the expectations that 
had been created in the minds of our associates by our entry 
into the war. If we had gone in with no special grievance of 
our own, if, as the President now contends, it was not becanse 
our material interests were directly threatened, if we had gone 
in primarily to help other peoples and not to protect ourselves, 
then the President's argument that a continuing obligation 
rests upon us to protect all of the peoples engaged for all time 
to come with atl our resources and all our man power has 


force, but if on the other hand we went in to protect America 
primarily, but in so doing rendered a service to all mankind, 
then we are free to determine for ourselves to what extent we 
shall obligate ourselves to further protect and assist our as- 
sociates in the World War. 

I assert that all of our associates well knew that we went to 
war primarily to protect our own interests, They knew that 
the President of the United States and the Congress had per- 
sistently refused to become involved unless it became necessary 
to protect America. They well knew that President Wilson 
had secured his reelection in November, 1916—when the 
European war had been raging for more than two years— 
upon the slogan “ He kept us out of war.” 

Mr. President, I voted for war because I believed it neces- 
sary to save America. I would have had no right to vote for 
war for any other reason, after the Democratic victory in 
November, 1916. It is clearer now than it was then that we 
were right in the action then taken, and we al! rejoice with 
President Wilson that our armies have not only saved America 
but have been instrumental in bringing liberty to millions of 
oppressed peoples who for centuries had longed for freedom 
but had all but abandoned hope of securing it. 

The eloquent tribute of President Wilson to the American 
soldier finds a response in every American heart, but, Mr. 
President, our boys fought and died for America, for home and 
native land, to preserve here in America the liberty and inde- 
pendence won for them from Bunker Hill down through the 
years upon many battle fields, and so, Mr. President, in the 
consideration of this treaty we have the right, nay, not only 
the right but it is our duty, to consider America first, for it 
was for America first that our soldiers went across the sea to 
fight and to die. 

In passing I will call one more witness to prove that we did go 
to war with Germany because our material interests were 
directly threatened, a gentleman who has suddenly become a 
great authority in some quarters. I refer to ex-President Taft. 
Last December he said We were forced in to defend our 
rights on the seas. That is what we went in for.“ 

As I have said, Mr. President, I have referred to this only 
to show that in considering the interests of America first we 
are not violating any obligation to our associates in the war, 
and we are absolutely free to consider first the interests of the 
United States. But we rejoice in the fact that in preserving 
our own liberties we have assisted in bringing liberty to other 
peoples. We should continue to help and to protect them from 
injustice, but whatever we do in this regard should be under- 
stood as voluntarily undertaken upon our part and not because 
of any obligation to do so, and this distinction is very important 
in considering the league of nations. 

THE 14 POINTS. 


I next wish to consider briefly the 14 points, and for the 
Same reason that I have discussed the causes of our entry 
into the war. If the 14 points have been the guiding stars in 
this peace trenty, if we have indeed a peace of justice, then 
we can and should go further in entering a league of nations 
to preserve that peace than we should if the 14 points have 
been violated. No one will, I think, contend that we should 
agree to perpetually protect with the lives of our boys and with 
our resources a peace any part of which is unjust and wrong, 
and I shall assume, as President Wilson has done, that the 14 
points marked the line of a just peace so plain that all could 
follow. 

I now propose to take up each one of these 14 points and 
apply them to the treaty which we have before us. But before 
doing so permit me to say that I am not criticizing President 
Wilson for not succeeding in securing a treaty in accord in all 
respects with his 14 points. I think I recognize as fully as 
anyone the difficult task of President Wilson at Paris. I be- 
lieve he went there determined to do his utmost to secure a 
league of nations and the application of his 14 points to the 
terms of peace. That he failed is not surprising, for the fact 
is that of all the principal nations around the peace table at 
Paris there was but one that had no selfish aims, that sought 
no material advantage for itself, and that nation was the 
United States. 

Indeed, if President Wilson is to be criticized at all it is be- 
cause while other nations were striving to secure material ad- 
vantages for themselves President Wilson was striving to place 
obligations upon the United States for the benefit of other na- 
tions. As has been said elsewhere, while other nations were 
striving to secure assets for themselves President Wilson was 
Striving to secure liabilities for the United States. But in seek- 
ing no material advantages for ourselves, he truly represented 
the people of the Nation. We desire neither territory nor in- 
demnity out of this war. Our only desire is peace and ‘security 
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for ourselves and peace and security for free, liberty-loving peo- 
ples all over the world. ‘ i 

Is, then, this peace treaty in accord with the 14 points of 
President Wilson? In his Christmas address to the soldiers in 
France he said: 3 

: i 1 of America to t the chart 
ia yon PE „5 aoe Se ie has been rendered com- 
paratively simple by the fact that all the nations concerned have ac- 
cepted that chart and the application of the principles laid down there 
will be their application. - - 

If the nations, Mr. President, did accept this chart, that ac- 
ceptance abrogated all secret treaties—the Japanese-English 
treaty, the Italian-English treaty, and the provisions of all other 
treaties in conflict with this chart of peace. . 

Mr. President, I listened with great interest this afternoon to 
the defense made by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
of the rape of Shantung. He placed practically his whole de- 
fense upon the ground that the Allies—England and France— 
had made a treaty with Japan that Japan should have Shantung, 
and they could not therefore in honor decline to carry out that 
treaty. But, Mr. President, if these 14 points mean anything, 
if they were accepted by all of these other nations, including 
Japan, as President Wilson says they were accepted, the accept- 
ance of them abrogated the treaty between Japan and England 
and France, There can be no question about it. 

The Senator also pointed to the fact that the United States 
had recognized the German lease of Shantung and Kiaochow; 
but I want to call the attention of Senators upon the other side 
to the fact that although China has been despoiled by others 
than Japan, as stated by the Senator from Arkansas, up to this 
good hour the United States never has guaranteed, as it proposes 
to do in this league of nations, to defend by all the man power 
in the United States any of those treaties. 

The first of the 14 points is: Open covenants of peace, openly 
arrived at, after which there shall be no private international 
understandings of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always 
frankly and in the public view.” 

That this point has been flagrantly violated in the peace con- 
ference and in the provision of the treaty is too plain for argu- 
ment. Secret diplomacy is nowhere prohibited, and it is not 
even required that the sessions of the league of nations, in 
either assembly or executive council, shall be open to the public. 
The only part of this point that finds any place in the treaty is 
the requirement that all international engagements thereafter 
made shall be made public. This is a great gain if adhered to 
by the nations, but secret diplomacy, intrigue, and plotting in 
international relations is nowhere forbidden. 

The second point reads: Absolute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas, outside territorial waters alike in peace and in war, 
except as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by inter- 
national action for the enforcement of international covenants.” 

This point was wholly abandoned at the peace conference. 
As to its importance I quote President Wilson in his address 
to the Senate on January 22, 1917: 

And the paths of the sea must alike, in law and in fact, be free. 
The freedom of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and 
cooperation. No doubt a somewhat radical reconsideration of many 
of the rules of international practice hitherto thought to be established 
may be necessary In order to make the seas free and common in 
practically all circumstances for the use of mankind, but the motive 
for such changes is convincing and compelling. There can be no 
trust or Intimacy between the peoples of the world without them. The 
free, constant, unthreatened intercourse of nations is an essential part 
of the process of peace and of development. It need not be difficult 
either to define or to secure the freedom of the seas if the govern- 
— of the world sincerely desire to come to an agreement concern- 

Thus President Wilson, on January 22, 1917, stated the para- 
mount importance to a durable peace of the freedom of the 
seas, and yet, on the demand of Great Britain, this point was 
wholly abandoned at the peace conference. I do not doubt that 
it was abandoned with the greatest reluctance by President 
Wilson. I think the fact is that Great Britain absolutely re- 
fused to consider it in the peace conference. President Wilson 
is reported to have said that this point was a joke upon him; 
that he had not considered that with a league of nations there 
would be no neutrals to whom the freedom of the seas could ap- 
ply in time of war. The President must have been misquoted 
upon this, because the league of nations does clearly contem- 
plate neutrals in time of war, for under its terms if two na- 
tions submit a dispute to the executive council, and that council 
does not come to a unanimous decision, the nations involved 
are at liberty to go to war three months after the action of the 
council, and surely the other nations not parties to the dispute 
will be neutrals to whom the freedom of the seas would apply 
if it had not been abandoned, if political independence or terri- 
torial integrity is not involved. 

The third point is: The removal, as far as possible, of all 
economic barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade 


conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace, and 
associating themselves for its maintenance.” 

This point is very vague, and the President, as far as I know, 
has never explained what he had in mind in proposing it. It 
may be said, however, that article 23 of the league of nations 
covers this point except as to Germany. 

The fourth point is: “Adequate guaranties given and taken 
that national armaments will be reduced to the lowest possible 
point consistent with domestic safety.” 

This point is clearly violated in the peace treaty. The only 
guaranties required are from enemy countries and nations to 
be invited to join the league. But as to the nations forming 
the league there are no guaranties whatever. There is merely 
a declaration that armaments should be so reduced, and the 
council shall formulate plans for such disarmament, which each 
nation is free to accept or reject, as it may choose. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator submit to an 
interrogation? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator, his position is that 
the league, with respect to the point just discussed, is not suffi- 
ciently drastic; that it ought to have compelled the nations 
signatory to the agreement to have disarmed or to have reduced 
their armament to a limit therein stated? 5 

Mr. LENROOT. I think there should have been an agree- 
ment. 

The fifth point reads: “A free, open-minded, and absolutely im- 
partial adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict 
observance of the principle that in determining all such ques- 
tions of sovereignty the interests of the populations concerned 
must have equal weight with the equitable claims of the Govern- 
ment whose title is to be determined.” 

This point, all must concede, is flagrantly violated in the peace 
treaty. In the case of Shantung the treaty expressly confirms 
the title of Japan as a receiver of stolen property; and since 
listening to the defense of the Senator from Arkansas I find no 
occasion to change that statement in the slightest degree. 

In addition, as the treaty now stands, the United States is to 
become the owner of an undivided one-fifth of all of Germany’s 
former colonies. Upon my first reading of the treaty I did not 
realize this, but upon my attention being called to it by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL] I have reexamined it, 
and there can be no doubt that this is the fact. In other words, 
Germany renounces in favor of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan all of her right, title, and interest to 
all her colonies. I shall not upon this occasion discuss this at 
length. I refer to it now only for the purpose of showing that 
this point has clearly been violated. 

The sixth point demands the evacuation of Russian territory 
and makes declaration of a Russian policy. If the evacuation 
demanded refers to enemy troops alone, the peace treaty com- 
plies with this point; otherwise not. However, the situation in 
Russia is and has been so chaotic that it is fair to say that it has 
not been possible to apply the principles of this point to the 
treaty. 

The seventh point relates to Belgium, and the peace treaty is 
wholly in accord with this point. The same is true of the eighth 
point, which refers to French territory and Alsace and Lorraine. 

The ninth point reads: “A readjustment of the frontiers of 
Italy should be effected along clearly recognizable lines of 
nationality.” 

The application of this point is still undetermined, for the 
treaty now before us does not attempt to fix the frontiers of 
Italy. This will come to us in the treaty with Austria and 
other treaties, but there is grave danger that when made they 
will not be in compliance with this point. 

The same observations should be made of the tenth point, 
relating to Austria-Hungary ; the eleventh point, relating to the 
Sonan States; and the twelfth point, relating to the Turkish 

mpire. 

The thirteenth point relates to the independence of Poland, 
and the treaty before us is, I believe, in the main in compliance 
with this point. 

The fourteenth point reads: “A general association of nations 
must be formed under specific covenants for the purpose of af- 
fording mutual guaranties of political independence and terri- 
torial integrity to great and small States alike.” 

The league of nations is the response to this point; which I 
shall now discuss. 

I have thus, Mr. President, referred to the 14 points and 
their application to the present treaty, We find that of the 14, 
4 have been clearly violated in the treaty, 6 have been complied 
with, and 4 are not included at all, because they relate to matters 
not covered by this treaty. 

Therefore, at this time, of the 14 points only 6 have been com- 
plied with, leaving S either violated or undetermined. 
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Mr. President, I have examined these 14 points in this con- 
nection for the same purpose that I discussed the causes of our 
entry into the war, namely, to ascertain to what extent we were 
obligated to sacrifice our own liberty of action in a league of 
nations. If these 14 points had been fully complied with, inas- 
much as they were proposed by President Wilson and accepted 
by all the other nations engaged in the war, I concede that if 
they had been faithfully carried out we would be under some 
obligation at least to guarantee a peace made in accord with 
their principles. But if they have not been carried into the 
treaty in good faith—and I have shown that they have not— 
then we are under no obligations to perpetually guarantee the 
observance of the peace that has been made. Whatever we do 
in this respect must be regarded as a voluntary act upon our 
part, and we are entirely free to give first consideration to the 
interests of the United States. 

I wish to state again that, with the exception of the disposi- 
tion of Shantung, I do not believe that President Wilson should 
be criticized for the failure to secure the application of his 14 
points. Most of our associates in the war were not actuated by 
the high ideals set forth in the 14 points. They seemed rather 
to follow— > 

The good old plan 
That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can. 

Nor should we too severely condemn our associates for the 
course they have pursued. Human nature is still selfish. Great 
Britain, France, and Italy had suffered terribly by the war, and 
it was perhaps too much to expect of them that they would 
willingly make great sacrifices of power or advantage for the 
sake of an experimental world peace. The distinguished diplo- 
mats around the peace table were very practical men; that is, 
with the exception of those representing the United States. 

We have no reason to believe that upon the creation of the 
league of nations there will be a sudden revolution in the 
ideals of these associates, and that in itself furnishes one of the 
strongest reasons why we should be very careful in entering 
into a partnership with them and should scrutinize very care- 
fully what obligations we shall assume. 

I have said nothing concerning whether the terms imposed 
upon Germany are in accord with the 14 points, It is a hard 
peace for them, a terrible price for them to pay for their at- 
tempt to conquer the world, but evidently the peace conference 
believed hard terms were necessary to protect the world from 
future aggression by Germany. Whether the terms imposed are 
more liable to provoke war in the future than insure peace, I 
shall not discuss to-day. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


I now come to the consideration of the covenants of the 
league of nations, and I approach it from the standpoint which I 
have tried to establish that we should consider them freed from 
any obligations to other nations, and are at liberty to determine 
our action with respect to them solely in accord with what we 
deem to be the best interests of the United States and the wel- 
fare of all mankind. Whatever obligations we assume with re- 
gard to other peoples we will assume voluntarily and unselfishly, 
not because there is any preexisting obligation to assume them, 

On February 28 last I addressed the Senate upon the league 
of nations as it was then proposed. I then discussed at length 
six principal objections to the proposed constitution : 

1. Inequality in voting power. 

2. The obligations of article 10. 

3. The ambiguity as to whether a unanimous vote was re- 
ea to make an award in a dispute between members of the 
eague. 

4. Compulsory mandatories. 

5. The jurisdiction of the league over domestic questions. 

6. Absence of any right of withdrawal. 

The amendments subsequently made at Paris removed the 
third and fourth objections and greatly lessened the fifth and 
sixth objections. I shall discuss these as I proceed. 

I stated then, and I am convinced now, that we should enter 
a league of nations to help preserve the peace of the world, and 
295 the plan proposed is a great forward step in this direc- 

on. 

I shall not take the time to discuss the plan of the organization 
of the league, for it is familiar to us all and to the country. 
The inequality in voting power still remains and is objection- 
able; but since it has been made clear that unanimous action is 
required in all cases of disputes between nations, and, indeed, 
in nearly all of the transactions of the council and the assembly, 
I do not think the inequality in voting power should be an 
objection to ratification. 

I believe the United States can and should be protected by 
proper reservations, and with such reservations the league may 


be of great value in preventing future wars and securing a 
better understanding between nations. j 

To my mind the greatest value of the league will be in the 
covenants not to go to war before submitting a dispute over 
international questions to arbitration or the league, ‘and not 
until three months after the award of the arbitrators or the 
recommendation of the executive council or the assembly. With 
this covenant there can be no war suddenly arising over an 
honest dispute. The nations will have time to cool off; to deliber- 
ate, and there will be opportunity for the friendly offices of 
other nations, 

Of course, if any nation or group of nations determine upon 
wars of conquest and believe they are strong enough to succeed, 
this covenant will not deter them. To them the entire league 
of nations would be regarded as a scrap of paper. But in such 
case the world would immediately be put upon notice of the 
menace to its peace, and in such case the United States, irre- 
spective of whether it had joined a league of nations or not, 
would not sit by for a period of nearly three years, as we did in 
the present war. Had our people known in the beginning Ger- 
many’s designs, had our people realized the menace to us—and 
by our people I mean all of us, including the President and 
Congress—we would not have waited until April, 1917, as we did. 

Any nation member of this league who starts a war in viola- 
tion of article 12 will be considered an outlaw by all the civ- 
ilized nations of the earth. 

I do not expect, Mr. President, that there will be many unani- 
mous decisions of the council or the assembly settling disputes. 
This league is not a judicial body, it is a political body, and 
whenever a dispute is submitted we must expect intrigue and 
secret diplomacy that will prevent unanimous decisions. It is 
unfortunate that the covenant does not provide for open sessions 
of all the meetings of the executive council and the assembly, 
which would, to some extent at least, tend to prevent secret 
understandings in the league. 

The next most beneficial article in the league, in my judgment, 
is article 11, which reads as follows: 

Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the 
members of the league or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern to 
the whole league, and the league shall take any action that may be 
deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations. 

This will result in consideration and deliberation by the 
members of the league of any war or threat of war, wherever it 
may arise. I do not agree with those who contend that this 
article deprives any member nation of its freedom of action. 
Nowhere is the league of nations given power to declare war, 
nowhere is any force provided to carry out its decisions, nowhere 
is it given power to command action by any member of the 
league. Its powers in regard to declaring war are advisory 
only, and nowhere can be found any mandate to league members 
to follow the advice, The obligations to engage in war are inde- 
pendent covenants in the document, as are the obligations to 
refrain from war except after following the procedure pre- 
scribed. 

While no real power is vested in the league in this article, 
nevertheless it will have a strong influence in preventing war. 
I do not believe this would have prevented Germany from 
starting the present war, but I think it might have prevented 
the Russian-Japanese War and the Japanese-Chinese War; and 
now that the old balance of power is destroyed in Europe, which 
in itself prevented war many times in the last half century, we 
may confidently hope that a league of nations with article 11 
will have a very beneficial influence in this direction. 

These two provisions, Mr. President, fully warrant our join- 
ing the league, provided our rights and obligations in other 
respects are fully protected. 

With regard to disarmament, while the 14 points have not 
been complied with and the provisions as drawn will, in my 
opinion, be worthless in accomplishing any beneficial results, 
there can be no objection to it, for while it will, in my judg- 
ment, do no good it can do no harm. It is, however, unfor- 
tunate that this provision of the league has been so misrepre- 
sented’ to the country. Even ex-President Taft has asserted 
that this disarmament provision is of very great importance, 
when he, of all men, must know that it is of no value. The 
only obligation imposed is the recognition that the mainte- 
nance of peace requires the reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of international obligations. 

While the council is required to formulate a plan for such 
disarmament, each Government is at liberty to reject the plan, 
and, of course, so long as there is one strong power, either within 
or without the league, that does not accept it, no other nation 
will do so. It will be observed that the fourth of the 14 
points used the words “domestic safety,” which have been 
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changed in the covenant to “national safety.” There never 
was a time when militaristic Germany would concede that her 
armies were greater than was consistent with her “national 
safety.” There never was a time when Great Britain would 
concede that her navy was greater than was consistent with her 
“national safety.“ So the obligation is worthless. 

We must leok to the future for disarmament, possibly 
through meetings of the league of nations; but if the nations 
could not agree upon disarmament now, at the end of this terrible 
war, with its awful consequences before the eyes of the peace 
conference, there is very little hope that it will be done in 
the future. No guaranties have been given and taken, as 
required by the 14 points, except in the case of Germany, and 
those guaranties have nothing to do with the league of nations 
portion of the treaty. 

However, as I haye already said, while those of us who be- 
lieve that disarmament is the best guaranty of future peace 
are deeply disappointed over the violation of the “ accepted chart 
of peace” in this regard, it does not furnish any reason for 
opposing the league, for presumably President Wilson could not 
secure its incorporation in the league, and, like the freedom of 
the seas, it has been abandoned because impossible of accom- 
plishment. 

TIR AMENDMENTS MADE AT PARIS. 

I now come to the amendments to the league proposal made 
at Paris subsequent to the first draft adopted. 

The ambiguity as to whether a majority or unanimous vote 
was required in disputes submitted to the council or assembly 
has been removed so as to clearly require a unanimous vote in 
such cases. As I have already said, this removes one great ob- 
jection to the original draft and greatly lessens the objection to 
the inequality in voting power between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Another very serious objection which has been removed is 
the compulsory mandatories. As the original draft stood, it is 
very clear that at least in the case of Turkey every member of 
the league obligated itself to accept the mandate of the league. 
If the league selected the United States to become the mandatory 
of peoples lately belonging to the Turkish Empire, we would 
agree by the adoption of the league to accept it. I discussed 
this question at great length in the Senate last February and 
will not take further time upon it now, for there has been in- 
serted a clause which removes this objection, the clause being 
that the mandate shall be imposed only upon those “who are 
willing to accept it.” 

Inasmuch, therefore, as Congress will be entirely free to re- 
ject a mandate proposed, I see no objection to this article as it 
stands, although I think it would be wise to give notice to the 
other members of the league, by accompanying resolution, but 
as no part of the ratification, that Congress alone will exercise 
this discretion and that the Executive has no power to do so. 

JURISDICTION OVER DOMESTIC QUESTIONS. 


Serious objection was raised over granting the league juris- 
diction over purely domestic questions upon which disputes may 
arise with other nations. 

An amendment has been made, intended, no doubt, to remove 
this objection, but, in my judgment, it only partially does so. 
The amendment found in article 15 reads as follows: 


If the dispute between ee is claimed by one of them, and 
is found by the council to out of a matter which by interna- 
tional law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that , the 
pind a so report and shall make no recommendation as to its 
settlement, 


While this is an improvement over the original draft, it is 
still open to objection, for as I construe it it grants to the 
council jurisdiction to determine what are domestic questions. 
If this council were a judicial body, this to my mind would 
constitute no great objection; but it is not. The council is a 
political body. Each member of the council will be seeking ad- 
vantage for his own Government, except the representative of 
the United States, and this council will never acquire the judi- 
cial attitude of a court. If it should be to the advantage at any 
time of the other Governments members of the council to take 
jurisdiction of a domestic question in the United States, it is 
not at all improbable that they would do so. But those who 
urge the ratification of the treaty without reservations contend 
that no jurisdiction is given the league over domestic questions. 
Then why not by reservation say so in plain language, so that 
it will be clear that the decision of the council shall not be 
binding upon a nation claiming that the dispute is wholly one 
within the domestic jurisdiction of that nation? 


RIGHT OF WITHDRAWAL, 
There are many of us, Mr. President, who felt that we could 


vote for no league of nations whose constitution did not pro- 
vide for the right of withdrawal. We felt that to enter into 


obligations perpetual in their nature, obligations that might 
result in the destruction of our Republic, would be an act of 
despotism inconsistent with the right of any free people. For 
one man, the Executive, and 96 Senators to fix obligations for 
unborn generations to the end of the world without opportunity 
to ever be relieved of them would be the greatest crime in his- 
tory, a crime greater than the autocracy of the Kaiser, whom 
we have defeated. Autocracy can be destroyed by revolution, 
and it is the right of a people to change their government as 
they see fit. We in the United States have provided an orderly, 
peaceable way of doing so; but the right of revolution, either by 
the ballot or with the sword, carries no right to violate solemn 
obligations duly made with other nations, and the original 
constitution of the league carried a perpetual obligation. The 
provision for amendment offered no protection, for other nations 
could prevent amendment. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that some Senators sought to 
defend this un-American and undemocratic obligation, which 
leads me to remark that partisanship is being charged against 
Republicans in the consideration of this treaty, a charge which 
I know—at least as to the overwhelming majority of Republican 
Senators—is utterly without foundation. But I do say, Mr. 
President, that if Senators across the aisle would only forget 
that President Wilson is the leader of the Democratic Party, and 
remember that this is an American question so crucial, so im- 
portant to our country, so fateful to its future that considera- 
tion of political advantage should not have the weight of a 
feather in our deliberations—if this could be done, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am confident that we could come to an almost unanimous 
agreement as to reservations for the protection of the United 
States. 

When I digressed I had stated that some Senators prior to 
the amendments made at Paris sought to defend the perpetual 
obligation imposed. Those Senators will in due time answer to 
their constituents for the position then taken. But, fortunately, 
that is no longer an issue, for the amendments made provide for 
withdrawal upon two years’ notice, provided that all of the in- 
ternational obligations of the withdrawing member have been 
fulfilled at the time of withdrawal. 

This, in my judgment, sufficiently protects the right of with- 
drawal, provided the interpretation is given that the withdraw- 
ing member shall itself determine whether its obligations have 
been fulfilled to give it that right. It is contended by some that 
the council will determine that fact, and that, therefore, no 
right of withdrawal exists without the permission of the council, 
It is my opinion that no such jurisdiction is vested in the coun- 
cil or the league. If a dispute arises between the league and a 
member on this question, each stands upon an equal footing. It 
is exactly as if two parties to a contract disagreed as to its 
terms and there was no judicial or other determining body 
created by law to settle the dispute. Each party could put his 
own construction upon it. One could refuse to perform, and the 
other could only compel him to perform if he was the stronger 
of the two. The only determining factor in such a case would 
be “might makes right.” But the league of nations is given 
no authority to enforce its decisions, and inasmuch as we have 
made no agreement to be bound by its decision upon the ques- 
tion of withdrawal we would be free to act. Remember, this 
would be a dispute between ourselves and the league, not be- 
tween us and individual members of the league, and it is clear 
to me that to bind us there would have to be a clear grant of 
power to the council or the league to decide the dispute, and 
no such grant is found in the covenant. 

The distinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
takes this position, but there are other Senators upon both 
sides of the aisle who do not agree to this construction. In 
these circumstances there should not be the slightest objection 
to a reservation giving our construction of this provision, and, 
of course, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] will be 
glad to support such a reservation, which is wholly in accord 
with his own views. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 

Very similar observations can be made with regard to the 
Monroe doctrine. It is insisted by all of the supporters of the 
covenant in the form now proposed, without reservations, that 
the Monroe doctrine is fully protected, while other equally 
eminent statesmen and lawyers express grave doubt upon the 
subject. ; 

No one attempts to defend the phraseology purporting to 
safeguard the Monroe doctrine. Its defenders admit the pro- 
vision is awkwardly expressed. It reads: “Nothing in this 
covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of international 
engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or regional under- 
standings like the Monroe doctrine, for securing the mainte- 
nance of peace.” Even Henry W. Taft, brother of the ex- 
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President, in the volume entitled“ The Covenanter,” says “it 
need not be denied that this descriptive phrase was not the 
best that could have been selected,” and he proposed a reserva- 
tion upon it which I quote: 

But if the Senate is of the opinion that the use of the words 
“regional understandings“ creates any doubt as to the meaning of 
article 21, it can in ratifying the treaty make a declaration that its 
action is taken under the reservation t the covenant is to be 80 
constrned as to leave the Monroe doctrine unaffected. In view of the 
general purposes and effect of the league referred to above, such a 
reservation would not be regarded as a substantial amendment of the 
covenant. 

Mr. President, aside from the indorsement thus given to a 
reservation upon the Monroe doctrine, I commend this opinion 
to those Senators who contend that any reservations made will 
jeopardize the entire treaty. But I have no doubt that at the 
proper time the Senate will readily agree to a reservation upon 
the Monroe doctrine. 

There is another reservation that I think there would be no 
difficulty in agreeing upon, and that is in relation to disarma- 
ment should any nation adopt the recommendation of the council 
in that regard. It will be remembered that when the plan for- 
mulated is once adopted, armament can not thereafter be in- 
creased without the consent of the council. 

Gen. William Crozier, whose article upon the league of na- 
tions I placed in the Recorp a few days ago, called attention 
that this should apply only to peace armaments, and this is 
very obvious. When we consider that the league assents to war 
under certain conditions, it is plain that nations actually en- 
gaged in war with such assent should not have the limitation 
applied to them while so engaged; otherwise a nation having a 
stronger military or naval force than its opponent would have 
it at its mercy. 

ARTICLE 10. 

This brings me to a discussion of article 10, around which cen- 
ters the principal contest over the ratification of the covenant 
in its present form. By its terms the United States would 
guarantee the existing political independence and territorial 
integrity of every other member of the league against external 
aggression. 

Mr. President, I had supposed that there was, at least one 
policy settled by the American people for all time, and that is 
that the United States would never engage in an unjust war; 
that the United States would never fight upon the side of an 
oppressor; that it would never fight upon the side of autocracy 
against liberty; that the blood of our boys would never be 
poured out to preserve despotism anywhere upon the face of 
the earth. Until a short time ago anyone who would have pro- 
posed otherwise would have been looked upon as a traitor to the 
ideals upon which this Republic was founded. 

Mr. President, it would be bad enough to obligate future gen- 
erations to fight for any cause, but it would be monstrous to 
obligate them to fight for an unjust cause, and that is exactly 
what article 10 in its present form does. Under this article, if 
any member of the league should undertake to do for an op- 
pressed people what France did for us in the Revolutionary 
War, what we did for Cuba in the Spanish War, we would be 
compelled to fight that nation. 

President Wilson has declared time and time again that the ap- 
plication of his 14 points was absolutely necessary to insure a just 
and durable peace, I have demonstrated how those principles 
have been violated in the treaty before us. If President Wilson 
was right upon his 14 points, then he is wrong now in demanding 
that we underwrite to the extent of all our man power and all 
our resources a peace not in accord with those 14 points. 

Let me give two concrete examples of our obligations under 
this article: 

In case China should engage in war for the recovery of Shan- 
tung, of which she has been robbed, we engage to fight upon the 
side of Japan to help her retain her stolen property. 

In the case of the Saar Basin it is provided that at the end of 
15 years a plebiscite shall be taken upon three questions—1, 
maintenance of the régime established by the treaty; 2, union 
with France; and 3, union with Germany. But even though 
the vote is in favor of Germany at the end of these 15 years, the 
league is empowered by a majority vote to turn the inhabitants 
over to the sovereignty of France. What a mockery of the right 
of self-determination! Assuming that, notwithstanding the 
wishes of the people affected, the league turns them over to 
France and the people rebel, if Germany should ever assist 
them under article 10 we would be compelled to fight, not to 
resist unprovoked aggression by Germany upon territory that 
she is in right and equity entitled to, but on the part of France 
to enama her to retain under her sovereignty an unwilling 
people. 

Mr. President, it was with special reference to article 10 that 
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14 points to this peace treaty, and particularly in view of the 
treaty’s violation of them. I assert that neither President 
Wilson nor the Senate of the United States has any moral right 
to obligate the United States to go to war to preserve the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political independence of members 
of the league. . 

If article 10 be assented to in its present form, then future 
generations will not be permitted to consider the justice of 
declaring war to fulfill this obligation. If they are called upon 
to declare war to preserve an existing injustice, to protect 
despotism, they must choose between fighting in an unjust cause 
or regarding a solemn treaty as a scrap of paper. 

We should all agree that never shall we be placed in Ger- 
many’s class regarding the obligation of treaties. Therefore, 
with this article in its present form, whenever the occasion may 
arise the people of the United States will not be permitted to 
determine the justice of a war in which they may be called upon 
to engage, but they are told by this article— 

Theirs not to make reply, 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die. 


I have spoken thus far of our engagements to preserve the 
territorial integrity of boundaries as fixed in this treaty. In 
addition, there are other boundaries of which we know nothing 
as yet that are also guaranteed by article 10. 

Peace treaties between Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bul- 
garia have not yet been completed. What form they will take 
we do not know, but we have sufficient information to have just 
grounds for fearing that these boundaries will not be in accord 
with the 14 points. We know something of the bitterness 
existing between Italy and the Jugo-Slavs. Our mail is daily 
filled with propaganda by both sides. If we should ratify this 
treaty now with no reservation as to article 10 we would guaran- 
tee territorial boundaries which are not now in existence and 
concerning which peoples are to-day actually engaged in war. 

Can it be possible, Mr. President, that there is a Democrat 
so partisan that he does not see the necessity of a reservation as 
to article 10 relieving us of the obligation of declaring war in an 
unjust cause? I am profoundly convinced that if partisanship 
be forgotten and only Americanism remembered we can agree 
upon a reservation to this article, now so dangerous to the 
cause of true liberty, so destructive of American ideals and 
principles. I care not in what form the reservation is made so 
long as it does not obligate us to engage in war irrespective of 
the justice of the cause. It may take the form of a reservation 
that inasmuch as Congress alone under the Constitution has the 
power to declare war the ratification is made with the reserva- 
tion that nothing in the treaty shall obligate the Congress to 
declare war against its will. It may take the form of under- 
taking for ourselves only to respect the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of members of the league, with- 
out requiring us to compel others to do so. Other forms of 
reservations would be acceptable so long as they accomplish the 
one object of leaving to the people of the United States freedom 
of action to refrain from engaging in war against their will. 

This does not mean that the United States will not concern 
itself in external aggressions against any people. It does not 
mean that we will not in any particular case agree to make war 
against an offending member; it means only that when that time 
may come the boys and the fathers and mothers of the boys 
who would do the fighting shall have a voice, through the 
Representatives they have chosen, in the determination of that 
question. 

With the reservations I have referred to I believe the league 
of nations should be agreed to, for I believe that then there 
will be no surrender of those liberties for which the fathers 
fought and died and for whose preservation thousands of Ameri- 
can boys He sleeping under the sod of France. 

I believe America is the hope of the world. Let us not de- 
stroy that hope by making any engagements not in keeping with 
eternal principles of liberty and justice, but rather let us co- 
operate in a league of nations for their promotion, reserving to 
ourselves the right to determine the justice of a cause for which 
we are asked to fight. 

Let us declare that this great people stand ready to fight in 
any war which may again menace the peace of the world, but 
that we will fight only upon the side of liberty and justice, and 
will enter into no obligations to do otherwise. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may, I desire to ask 
the Senator from Wisconsin a question before he takes his seat. 
A few moments ago, while discussing the subject of the German 
colonies, the Senator referred to that paragraph in the treaty 
which reads as follows: 

Germany renounces in favor of the principal allled and associated 


I examined at so much length the application of the President's I powers all her rights and titles over her overseas possessions. 
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Thereafter he made the statement, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, that that gave to us an undivided one-fifth interest in 
those German colonies. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator did not understand, I assume, 
that it give to us an undivided one-fifth sovereignty over these 
colonies in perpetuity? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do, 
concerned. The only limitation upon 
the league of nations. 

Mr. POMERENE. That 
Senator to. That article, being article 22 of the covenant, reads, 
in part, as follows: 


so far as the cession from Germany is 
it is the mandatories of 


is just what I expected to refer the 


To those colonies and territories 

war have ceased to be under the paw betas ied of the States which former 

inhabi sta! 

f 
o 


porcas them, and whicli are 


Then it continues : 


The best method of giving practical effect to-this principle is that the 
tutelage of such peoples should be intrusted to advanced nations who by 
reason of their resources, their ence, or their Seographical position 
enn best undertake this responsibility, and who are g to accept it, 
and that this tutelage should be exercised by them as mandatories on 
behalf of the league. 

I desire to call the Senator's attention to the further language 
to the effect that these colonies are believed to be divisible into 
certain classes, and reference is made to the colonies of Turkey. 
I will read the first sentence referring to the Turkish Empire: 

Certain communities formerly 8 to the Turkish Empire have 
reached a stage of development where th existence as independent na- 
tions can be provisionally zed subject to the 1 admin- 
istrative advice and assistance by a mandatory until such t as they 
are able to stand alone, The wishes of these communities must be a 
principal consideration in the selection of the mandatory. 

I refer to these provisions as indicating what is clearly the | 
intention of the powers—that these colonies shall be given their 
independence so soon as they may be regarded as capable of 
exercising it. I do not believe that any other construction can 
be fairly placed upon that language. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator deny that the cession of 
Germany does graut all of the title of her colonies to the five 
powers? 

Mr. POMERENE. There is no doubt about that at all. 

Mr. LENROOT. So far as the mandatory is concerned, it is 
merely the managing agent. The * Big Five” control the league. 
So far as these declarations are concerned, as the Senator well 
knows, it is exactly the policy that Great Britain has set forth 
to the world as her reason and her excuse for enlarging her 
empire from time to time. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, no; with all due respect, these pro- 
visions of the treaty must be construed as a whole; and it seems 
to me that, if one bears in mind the trust powers which are con- 
ferred upon the mandatory through the league, the ultimate 
result will be that as quickly as these nations arrive at a point 
where they can govern themselves they will be given that right. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is not a word or syllable in the 
treaty from beginning to end that will be binding on any of the 
five powers to do that thing any more than there is in the treaty 
with reference to compelling Japan to release the sovereignty 
of Shantung to China. 

The Senator argues that this is a trust to the five principal 
allied powers. I will ask the Senator why the distinction was 
made in the case of the Saar Basin, where there was a cession, 
not to the five powers but to the league of nations in trust? | 
Why, if the Senator is correct, was there not a cession to the 
league of nations in trust for the colonies of which he speaks? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, Mr. President i 

Mr. LENROOT. I beg pardon. It is very evident that the 
powers, including the United States, look upon the entire league 
of nations as an experiment, and we must all consider the 
possibility of the league of nations going the way that other 
leagues have gone in the past. When it does, the United States 
twill have an undivided one-fifth sovereign interest in every | 
one of these German colonies to do with them as it will. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I, of course, do not know 
what the reasons were which prompted the peace commissioners 
to make the distinction, though I think I can understand. 
The Saar Basin was a part of the German Empire and a part 
of Germany’s territory. The interest which the Allies took in | 
that basin was for a period of 15 years. It was a leasehold, in 
other words, with certain possible rights to mature or to be 
perfected thereafter. That was one thing; but it was cer- 
tainly clearly the intention of the peace commissioners entirely 
and forever to separate the German colonies from Germany. | 
So in dealing with the subject they saw fit first to take the 
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entire title to those properties over to themselves and then, 
under the covenant of the league of nations, they provide the 
method for their tutelage. There is certainly a very clear dis- 
tinction between the two. 


PEACE TREATY AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, with reference to the ob- 
servations of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], I de- 
sire to say that it seems to me perfectly clear that the five 
powers do not take each an undivided one-fifth interest in all 
the territories or colonies in the way and in the respect that 
the Senator from Wisconsin seems to have in mind. That pro- 


| vision of the treaty found on page 63 of Senate document No. 


49, being article 199, that Germany renounces in favor, of the 
principal allied and associated powers all her rights and titles 
over her overseas possessions,” is simply a kind of a transfer 
or assignment or quitclaim of all her right, title, and interest 
in all her overseas possessions. It is followed by article 257, 
which is found on page 114 of this document, in which it is 
provided that— 

In the case of the former German territories, including colonics, pro- 


tectorates, or d administered by a mandatory under article 
22 of Part I (league of nations) of the present treaty, neither the 
territory nor the mandatory power shall be charged with any portion 


of pone eee the German Empire or 8 5 naam ENE 

an ons on; 
the Geman States sttuated in such terri bries aball be transferred “with 
the territories to the mandatory power in its capacity as such, and no 
payment shall be made nor any credit given to those Governments in 
consideration of this transfer. 

That relates back to article 119 and to the transfer to which 
the Senator referred, and shows the relation also between the 
treaty and the league of nations; the one fits in with the other, 
because this very article 257 refers specifically to article 22 of 
the league of nations, to which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
PoMERENE] has alluded. The three articles are in that way 


| tied together so as to make it perfectly clear that, whereas Ger- 


many relinguishes all her right, title, and interest in these col- 
onies to the powers mentioned, they are to be held in trust for 
the benefit of the colonies themselves; and the mandatories se- 
lected and agreed upon and accepting that trust shall be vested 
immediately with the control of the properties so far as may 
be necessary in order to effect the tutelage, development, prog- 
ress, and growth of those colonies. 

That is the purpose of the whole plan. The purpose is not 
that the United States shall have any undivided interest in 
these colonies as such. The United States, merely as a party, 
to this agreement, proposes to recognize the principle of a trust 
relation between the mandatory and the colonies themselves as 
created by the covenant, the idea being t a relation some- 
what like that of guardian and ward will be established be- 
tween the mandatory and the colony in each instance. 

The Senator from Wisconsin alluded to another feature 
which he said was something of a disappointment to him, re- 
garding this treaty, and that was that it did not absolutely do 
away with secret diplomacy. Of course, there is no way to 
prevent secret communications, secret conferences, and secret 
transactions between diplomats or representatives of govern- 
ments. The only thing that can be done is to prevent secret 
contracts in the shape of treaties, and that is accomplished by 
the provisions of article 18 of the league of nations covenant, 
which requires that— 

Every treaty or international engagement entered into hereafter by 
any member of the league shall be forthwith registered with the 
secretariat and as soon as possible 1 by it. No such treaty or 
international engagement shall be binding until so registered. 

Other points discussed by the Senator from Wisconsin I will 
attempt to deal with as I reach them. 

Mr. President, speaking generally with reference to the treaty 


| and the league of nations, so much has been spoken and written 


on this subject that I must doubt if I shall be able to offer a 
new thought. It is a case of “Say what you will, you may 
find it all in Plato.” : 

It is a matter of such momentous and vast importance to the 
country and, indeed, to the world, however, that I feel under a 
burden of duty to indicate the views with which I any impressed 
and whieh will control my action respecting the treaty. 

The duty of passing judgment on this treaty involves the 
duty of studying it and reaching conclusions about it, and the 
responsibility of recording that conclusion would seem to in- 
volve the obligation to express the reasons therefor. 

The treaty is now before us. It must be ratified or rejected 
in whole or in part. Accepting it upon conditions or with cer- 
tain reservations is the same thing as refusal to ratify it as 
presented. Such a course p changes and modifications, 
which must be submitted to the other parties to the treaty. If 


they agree to such changes or modifications, the treaty will take 
that amended form. 


If they disagree, the treaty fails.. The 
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President has the sole authority and responsibility under the 


Constitution to negotiate the treaty. As completed in the proc- 
ess of that negotiation he must then lay it before the Senate for 
its advice and consent.” 

The Senate, of course, may differ with the President and re- 
fuse its consent and may advise that certain changes be made 
or certain reservations or conditions may be required or im- 
posed. 

In that case the President may drop the matter or he may 
present the Senate’s action to the reassembled conference for 
its acceptance or rejection. 

If the latter happens, there is no treaty, so far as we are con- 
cerned. 

There must be a meeting of the minds of all the parties on 
all the provisions as they appear, as in the case of every con- 
tract; otherwise there is no contract. 

Mr. Justice Brown said, in One hundred and eighty-third 
United States, pages 176 to 183: 

Obviously the treaty must contain the whole contract between the 
parien and the power of the Senate is limited to = ratification of such 

erms as have already been agreed upon between the President, acting 
for the United States, and the commissioners of the other contracting 
power. The Senate has no right to ratify the treaty and introduce new 
terms into it which shall be obligatory upon the other power, although 
it may refuse its ratification or make such ratification conditional upon 
the adoption of amendments to the treaty. 

It is most deplorable that at the end of the four years’ war, 
the most terrible and gigantic in history, in which the cause of 
democracy and freedom was victorious, and after some five 
months of discussion of the terms the winning nations should 
impose on the defeated foes, and the final settlement of those 
terms, which has been with infinite labor, patience, and care 
reached, we are now confronted with differences here which go 
to the very root of that settlement. 

It is most unfortunate that we can not unite, as did those 


around the peace table, and give our unanimous indorsement to 


what they did. Doubtless each one of them would have written 
something different if their views and wishes, respectively, had 
been singly and alone consulted. They gave and took for the 
general good; put to one side selfish demands; yielded indi- 
vidual preferences to the common cause; adopted a broad view 
of conditions; and in a generous, patriotic spirit endeavored to 
safeguard the future while taking care of the present. 

When we entered the war our undertaking was to resist and 
overcome the deadly assaults made on the democracy of the 
world and to secure both a righteous and a permanent peace. 
With this pledge in mind, after victory was attained, the Presi- 
dent, who had outlined the issues-and set forth the general prin- 
ciples of settlement, which were accepted by our associates, per- 
sonally took part in the negotiations and assisted in framing the 
treaty which was finally agreed upon and which he has laid 
before this bedy for its appropriate action. 

The principal objection urged is with respect to the provision 
for a league of nations. 

By this provision it was intended “to promote international 
cooperation and to achieve international peace and security by 
the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war; by the pre- 
scription of open, just, and honorable relations between nations; 
by the firm establishment of the understandings of international 
law as the actual rule of conduct among governments; and 
by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous respect fer all 
treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples with one 
another.” 

Such a purpose surely commends itself to the intelligence and 
conscience of mankind everywhere. 

If there be any provision in conflict with the high objects 
declared, we may well examine it and criticize it, and even 
endeavor to correct it. 

There is no provision inconsistent with the intentions set 
forth. They are not only in harmony with those aims but 
they are essential to their effectual accomplishment. 

It is difficult to suggest any improvement of thought or lan- 
guage to that end. 

There has been no successful effort of that sort. 

It is even more difficult to point out a way of effecting 0 
purposes mentioned by any less emphatic or less binding tove- 
nants. 

It would seem unnecessary to add to or take from the terms 
of the covenant. 

OBJECTIONS TO ANY LEAGUE WHATEVER. 


Some of these who raise objections to the league of nations 


covenants do so on the ground that we should refrain from any 


alliance whatever with other nations respecting peace or war; 
that the United States should not enter into any international 
agreement or form any league or associate themselves with 
any nations in the form of covenants imposing any obligations 


or limiting in any degree perfect freedom of action in any and 
all circumstances, 

They not only oppose the league of nations pian now before 
us but they are opposed to any kind of n plan. 

It is not worth while to discuss the details of ‘the plan sub- 
mitted, so far as they are concerned. 

It could not be made satisfactory to them. No amendment, 
no reservation. no separate construction, no condition, could be 
framed that would cause it to meet with their favor, 

They argue that any covenant with other nations, any alliance, 
would mean a certain relinquishment of our sovereignty, a 
sacrifice in some degree of our independence, and they are 
unwilling to allow either. 

I am utterly unable to see any such danger or to find any 
grounds for such objections in the terms of the covenants sub- 
mitted. There would be, of course, some right of free and inde- 
pendent action-surrendered just as there is under any contract 
any individual may make. The consideration received is a fair 
exchange in the one case as in the other. The covenants of all 
the other nations, the relinquishments and yielding of arbitrary, 
unrestrained action on their part is an important consideration. 
The concessions, which are mutual, in favor of a council and an 
assembly, in which we ail take part, for certain definite and 
fixed objects, is shared by all for the good of all. The return 
of what is given up balances the giving. The consideration is 
the securing of the peace of the world. The prevention of such 
bloody performance as we have experienced the past four years 
surely is of some value, If we have a conscientious and cer- 
‘tainly to some extent an efficacious scheme to prevent war, avoid 
anarchy, and make impossible chaos, surely it would be advisa- 
ble to invest a modicum of sovereignty and independence in it. 

If by surrendering something ourselves, valuable though it 
be, we can help establish a reign of international law and 
international morality, we may well make the contribution. We 
save and reserve and hold all the sovereignty and all the inde- 
pendence we can use or can ever need when we part with enough 
to furnish our share of what may lead mankind away from 
force and oppression to the high plane of peace and law and jus- 
tice. We have done this thing we are now warned against, given 
up something of sovereignty and something of independence, in 
every treaty we have made, and we have been wisely and without 
regret making them for over a hundred years. 

ISOLATION IDEA, 


The argument that we ought to attend to our own affairs 
and withdraw all concern about the affairs of others is not 
persuasive. Robbed of its obvious selfish character it is founded 
on the wrong hypothesis. It is founded on the notion of an 
isolated America. It presupposes that this country stands quo 
ad ‘the world just where it was a hundred years ago. It takes 
no cognizance of the progress made in the sciences and arts. It 
ignores the increase in population here and elsewhere and the 
development and expansion which has brought all the peoples 
of the earth into elbow touch. It takes not into account the 
means of communication, the facilities for transportation, which 
serve the interest as well as the wants of people in the most 
remote regions, and which emphasize the dependence of each 
and the interdependence of all. 

When the much-quoted advice about avoiding entangling alli- 
ances was given in September, 1796, conditions at home and 
abroad were altogether different from what they are now. In- 
deed, human foresight could not have pictured the changes 
which have taken place. ‘The imagination could not have 
grasped them. Patrick Henry rode up to the home of his 
friend George Washington at Mount Vernon one evening on his 
way to the First Continental Congress. They spent the even- 
ing no doubt discussing the work ahead of them. Next morning 
they, the first Virginia Delegates, proceeded by the shortest 
route and the fastest means—on horseback—to Philadelphia. 
They arrived at the end of the third day. In as many hours 
by three different ways that journey can be made to-day—by 
railroad train, automobile, and aeroplane. Those gentlemen 
would not have believed such a thing possible. 

In the time it required Andrew Jackson to journey from the 
Hermitage to. Washington to take the oath of office you can 
encircle the globe. There is not a spot on earth a battle could 
be fought after peace was declared without knowing the war 
was over, as was done at New Orleans. 

In those days the Atlantic was crossed in wooden vessels of 
a few hundred tons, requiring a month for the trip. The minds 
of men could not conceive the possibility of liners of 50,000 
tons, requiring six days, and carrying 10,000 people. à 

Communication by small boats and by couriers overland in 
those days was quite a different thing from the telegraph, tele- 
phones, railroads, and steamships of to-day, which make the 
oceans but small lakes and the very air a whispering gallery, 
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Wireless messages flashing 8,000 miles annihilate time and 

ace. - 
hen the Secretary of the Navy can sit at his desk and talk 
to an aviator flying 90 miles an hour, 150 miles away, it ought 
to convince us that America has not stood still during the pass- 
ing, pulsing years. 

The same is true of other countries in varying degrees. 

A proposition to ransom American captives in Algiers and pay 
tribute to the Berber Government, such as Washington urged 
in 1792, would scarcely meet with favor to-day. When one talks 
about departure trom the policy of Washington, as announced 
in September, 1796, it may be in order to say the President 
would not to-day negotiate a treaty and the Senate advise and 
consent to its binding the United States to pay a “ Barbary 
pirate $40,000 to ransom 35 captives, and $25,000 bonus, and 
$25,000 annually for exemption from depredations.” We would 
deal with that situation in quite a different way. 

It may be conceded that some peoples have made little progress, 
but generally it would be found in their cases the laws of evolu- 
tion have not had full play. By reason of oppression, lack of 
freedom, constant wars, no incentive or encouragement to pro- 
gress, no opportunities such as obtain where every man is set 
free to be his best and do his best, they have been held back. 
They ought to be given a chance. If we can be of service in 
that direction, can we justify a selfish determination to turn a 
deaf ear to their call? 

It must be considered, too, that, whether we like it or not, 
we are to some extent involved in their fate. The earth has 
been compressed. We are next door to people we only knew in 
a historical way in our early days. We trade with them. We 
are producing things they want, and they are producing things 
we want, and we have the means of conveying those things 
back and forth. Their social life and customs, particularly their 
health, concern us. An epidemic of some fatal disease may 
spread to our borders from foreign lands. Our people travel 
and invest everywhere. Other people do the same. A financial 
disturbance in almost any country has its reaction or conse- 
quences of some kind here. An earthquake or volcanic erup- 
tion occurring anywhere on the earth is known within a few 
hours, and relief measures are at once instituted where they 
can avail, 

The war just ended demonstrates conclusively we can not 
escape any similar outbreak and calamity begun anywhere. 
Experience ought to have taught us that we are no longer iso- 
lated, and the possibilities of isolation grow less and less as 
time passes, The movement is the other way, as certain and 
us irresistible as the tides, 

As the heaped waves of the Atlantic follow the moon, the cur- 
rents of world activities and world experiences follow the laws 
of progress. Man is not lost or condemned; he is imperfect, and 
his destiny is toward perfection. The same is true of peoples 
and nations. Society is not a piece of mechanism, like a house, 
which may be destroyed totally. Human society is an organism 
composed of living cells capable of unlimited growth. So with 
nations. If the large and powerful may cooperate, they can be 
of immense advantage without material burden to themselves, 
and that cooperation may extend to the small and weak, so they 
may live their own lives and develop without interruption. No 
civilized nation can be indifferent or “careless of mankind.” 
Certain responsibilities to civilization, to mankind, rest on all 
enlightened people and their government. One of these is to, if 
possible, prevent the slaughter of human beings and the wanton 
destruction of treasure to gratify the greed and ambition of 
some unscrupulous oppressor. 

Individuals, through passion or a kind of insanity, harm the 
innocent and outrage society. Nations lose their self-control. 
Some superior authority must restrain the one, and there ought 
to be some power to protect against the ravages of the other. 
The good of society requires the one and the good and happiness 
of the world calls for the other. The heavy burden of duty 
rests upon all men in position to aid in bringing about that con- 
dition of order and stability. 

OTHER OBJECTIONS. 

Before the league of nations was formulated there were those 
who were sneering at it, criticizing the idea, and raising objec- 
tions to it. After the first draft was prepared they were loud 
in their denunciation. One can not escape the impression that 
many of these were prompted by personal animosity toward the 
President and others by partisan bitterness, and both these 
groups by a desire to paralyze his leadership at whatever cost, 
and that at a time of a commanding world crisis. They were 
plainly actuated by the ignoble motive to handicap and hinder, 
and they offered no assistance or constructive suggestions. 

Others doubted because they lacked vision; withheld approval 
because they did not grasp the subject. Others, since they could 
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not lead themselves, were disposed to criticize all efforts and 
thwart all accomplishment, 

They demanded they should be consulted, even though the 
Constitution vested the authority to conduct negotiations exclu- 
sively in the Executive. 

They continued their attacks while the negotiations were in 
progress, when they knew the only effect would be to embarrass 
those having the matter in hand. 

They discussed “leaks” which amounted to nothing, but 
which they endeavored vainly to magnify into a public scandal, 
They offered resolutions and had them cabled to the peace con- 
ference—and then let them rest. 

Finally the time came to specify, and the burden of com- 
plaint was directed to article 10. That article is short and 
reads as follows: 


The members of the league undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and e: ng polit- 
of all members of the league. In case of any such 

aggression, or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression, the 
Pare shall advise upon the means by which this obligation shall be 


This article clearly and expressly refers to external aggres- 
sion. Only in case of such aggression—that is, an attack by one 
State on another, an invasion from the outside by one nation of 
another, or the threat or danger of such attack or invasion—will 
the league have any jurisdiction. 

Then the action must be unanimous, excluding the parties 
in interest. The action is limited to advising “ upon the means 
by which this obligation is to be fulfilled.” 

Under article 12 the members of the league agree to submit 
any dispute which may arise between them either to arbitration 
or to inquiry by the council, composed of nine members, and they 
further agree not to resort to war until three months after the 
award by the arbitrators or the report of the council. The award 
of the arbitrators, if the matter is submitted to them, must be 
made within a reasonable time, and the report of the council 
must be made within six months after submission, if the dispute 
goes to them. 

Upon 14 days’ notice either party may have the controversy 
go to the assembly. The action there must be by unanimous 
ae ba all members of the council and a majority of the as- 
sembly. 

Under article 13 the members agree to submit matters recog- 
nized as suitable, and which can not be settled by diplomacy, 
to arbitration. For instance: 


Disputes as to the interpretation of a oy as to ef question of 
international law, as to the existence of any fact which if established 
would constitute a breach of any international obligation, or as to 
the extent and nature of the reparation to be made for any such 
breach are declared to be among those which are generally suitable for 
submission to arbitration. 

For the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitration to 
which the case is referred shall be the court agreed on by the parties 
to the dispute or stipulated in any convention existing between them. 

The members of the league agree that they will carry out in full 
good faith any award that may be rendered, and that they will not 
resort to war 8 a member of the league which complies therewith. 
In the event of any failure to carry out such an award, the council 
shall propose what steps should be taken to give effect thereto. 

Article 14 authorizes the council to formulate and submit to 
the members of the league plans for the establishment of a 
permanent court of international justice. 

Article 15 provides that disputes not submitted to arbitration 
the members agree to submit to the council, and the council 


will endeavor to effect a settlement. 


the assembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the request of either 
party to the dispute, provided that such request be made within 14 days 
after the submission of the dispute to the council. 

Article 16 provides for the steps to be taken in case of disre- 
gard of covenants under articles 12, 13, or 15 toward the 
offending nation. It is to be subjected to the “severance of all 
trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all intercourse 
between their nationals and the nations of the covenant-brenk- 
ing State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial, or 
personal intercourse.” 

The council must recommend to the several Governments con- 
cerned what effective military, naval, or air force the members 
of the league shall severally contribute to the armed forces to 
to be used to protect the covenants of the league. 

The members covenant to mutually support one another in 
the financial and economic measures which are taken. 

These are the vital, working articles of the league. The plan 
would be ineffectual without either of them. It would amount 
to a mere expression of purpose and a sort of interchange of 
sympathy and good will. These articles make the plan work- 
able, practical, and efficacious. They are necessary just as the 
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league is a necessary part of the treaty if we are to have reason- 
able assurances of peace lasting overnight. Without them, the 
league is a hollow shell. a pretense, and a sham. 

In almost every case resort to economic pressure as pro- 
vided in section 16 will afford ample remedy for any violation 
of the covenants by any member or any breach of peace at- 
tempted by any nonmember State. No State can live for any 
considerable time cut off from the rest of the world. America 
can come nearer doing it and can continue longer than any 
other because we produce a surplus of the prime necessities of 
life under existing conditions. If our markets are done away 
with, however, that situation would be changed. If other 
nations should refuse to take our surplus, need it though they 
would, production would soon diminish. 

I venture the prediction that in all the years to come, in 
actual practice, military force will not be found necessary to 
restrain any law-breaking nation and prevent it from disturb- 
ing the peace of the world. The cooperation of all other na- 
tions to completely isolate such a nation, refuse all intercourse 
or communication with it, will be sufficient. 

Under article 22 mandatories, willing to accept their respon- 
sibilities, are provided to serve the colonies and territories, 
This is a very wise disposition of what might be a troublesome 
problem without it. 

COST OF THE LEAGUB. 

It will be necessary for the members to contribute to the ex- 
penses of the league. This should constitute no objection. If 
the league accomplishes anything approaching expectations, the 
amount expended in its maintenance and for carrying on its 
work will be a nominal sum in proportion to the benefits. When 
we consider the enormous cost of maintaining the military estab- 
lishments of the various countries at the beginning of the war 
just ended, and the fact that they were increasing year by year, 
a large portion of which may be dispensed with and saved to 
the taxpayers if this league is agreed to, we will have no hesi- 
tation in appropriating our proportion. Our Regular Army 
grew from 1,200 in 1790 to 100,000 in 1914, and our Navy from 
nothing to the third largest in the world. Already the Secre- 
tary of the Navy has reduced his program by some 10 battleships 
and 7 cruisers in contemplation of such a league. The cost of 
one cruiser would more than cover our share of annual league 
expense. Before entering the war we were spending some 
$281,000,000 on our Army and Navy Establishments annually. 
France was paying out about $344,000,000, Great Britain about 
$386,000,000, and Germany about $4438,000,000. No return in 
the shape of earnings or revenue were derived from these an- 
nun! outlays. The money came from the taxpayers and none 
of it went back. It was an investment of the people's money in 
that protection, a large portion of which, at least, will be guar- 
anteed by the covenants of this league of nations—this agree- 
ment with the other Governments for their common benefit. To 
be more exact, the following are the figures: 

Prewar annual war expenditures.: 
(Not including pensions.) 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


FRANCE. 


TORT 
ITALY. 
(Budget.) 
Year ending December 31, 1913: 

bE yt pce aE RI eR PLE fae RES S ee S bs tee er 86, 000, 000 
NSN Seg cee | SO HO00.0G 
TTT 126, 000, 000 

— ͤ— 


777 ·ꝗ 2 Cn $125, 000, 000 
NASo na Oe ge OE EES Te , 000, 000 
SA SU RE De eee AA 281, 000, 000 
— —U— — 

: GERMANY. 

Year ending March 81, 1914: 

LN gaa oe ee Ree SE Cer sep nC RE 323. 000, 000 
— —.. ———. de —— 120. 000, 000 


443, 000, 000 
Total for these five countries, annually, 51, 480,000,000. This 
is in part only of the material side of the question. The asso- 


ciation in binding contract with the other nations, whereby the 
lives of the bravest and best of all lands shall be saved, suffering 
and sacrifice avoided, is the really important consideration, 
American interests and American independence are ade- 
quately safeguarded. 
If for any unforeseen reason the league should prove dis- 
appointing, article 1 provides: 


Any member of the league may, after two years! notice of its 
intention so to do, withdraw from the league, provided that all its 
international obligations and all its obligations under this covenant 
shall have been fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 


OTHER OBJECTIONS. 

The objection that America has only one vote while small 
countries have the same is not well taken. It is not reason- 
able to assume that those countries would be unfriendly to us. 
The requirement in important matters of a unanimous vote 
should suffice to insure against combinations and prejudice, 
For practical, crude illustration, suppose some country should 
undertake to raise a quarrel with us because of our immigra- 
tion laws. We would contend the question of immigration is a 
domestic one and the league is without jurisdiction. The mat- 
ter is taken up by the council. Let us assume, for argument, 
that the council is composed of weak or worse members, and 
they unanimously decided against us. We would. decline to be 
bound by their recommendation. Suppose the complaining State 
would declare war against us, We would be in no worse position 
than we would be if we had never entered the league of nations. 
It is true we could obtain no assistance from the other members 
of the league. We would be obliged to defend ourselves alone, 
but we would expect to do that, league or no league. On the 
contrary, we are not justified in indulging in so violent a pre- 
sumption, and beyond question the council would hold in 
accordance with our contention that immigration is purely a 
domestic question as to which the league has no jurisdiction, 
The same is true of any other matter “solely within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction” of any party, as provided in article 15. 

In general, then, this proposed league provides a method for 
the peaceful settlement of international disputes. The essential 
covenant permits delay for arbitration, or inquiry, before any 
hostilities begin. 

By such inguiry and delay war was averted between France 
and Germany over Morocco differences in 1905. 

By this means the Balkan difficulties were adjusted in 1912. 

We can well conceive that if there had occurred delay and 
conference in July, 1914, Austria might not have declared war 
on Serbia and set the world on fire. 

The covenants of the league compel that course which will 
in all human probability prevent war. 

In 1914 to 1916 the President negotiated and the Senate con- 
sented to some 20 treaties with as many governments, which 
provided for arbitration and delay. 

We regarded the idea a sound one then; it is just as wise 
to-day. It was necessary to provide for the enforcement of 
the covenants, which is done. The evils of competitive arma- 
ment are recognized and a plan for reduction is set forth. 
Experience has shown that it is most important to eliminate 
secret treaties and intrigues, and that is taken care of. 

The doctrine that backward peoples constitute a sacred trust 
of civilization is truly expressed and the machinery is set 
forth for discharging that trust. 

America has responsibilities which extend beyond her borders, 
It must be considered that it is not enough for a nation that it 
live to itself and have no enemies. It is necessary that a State 
should have some friends. Cooperation and good will are de- 
sirable. One receives only as he gives. “Generosity makes 
friends—gratefil and enduring friends.” 5 

IF THE LEAGUE FAILS. 

If this league of nations is rejected, or if it is amended, or 
if reservations or conditions inconsistent with its terms are 
made, which would destroy it—and that would be the purpose— 
there will be stricken down the finest thing for the future that 
it was possible to get out of the most extensive and cruel war 
of all time. If this treaty with the league of nations in it is 
rejected, it means the peoples of the earth will be told war is 
inevitable—get ready for the next one, soon to come. “ Lay bur- 
dens on your taxpayers in order to maintain and increase your 
standing armies and your navies!" They will be further told 
human nature is so weak, ignorance is so dense, hearts are so 
cold, the advance of the race so menger that there is no escape 
from the Rob Roy plan: 


Let him take who has the power, 
Let him keep who can. 
I do not agree to such conclusions, I believe it is possible, 
in very large measure, if not absolutely, to prevent any serious 
war involving any considerable number of people, or seriously 
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affecting the peace of the world, by.a plan of cooperation such 
as i: contemplated in the proposed league of nations. I feel 
quite certain it is feasible, and now is the time to reduce arma- 
ments throughout the world and devote the money heretofore 
required in that connection to better uses. 

Those who have experienced the agonies of this war.are pre- 
pared to enter into covenants pledging their good offices and 
their good faith to do the necessary things, when occasion arises, 
to prevent anarchy, to uphold obligations, to maintain interna- 
tional law and order, and give a chance for mankind to make 
progress. 

If we share, or even sacrifice, some right to independent action, 
and in exchange gain support to our fundamental policies and 
essential principles, we in no wise modify our form of government 
or surrender any established rights. 

I believe this proposed alliance will accomplish the enlightened 
purposes indicated and prove a blessing to all the members of the 
league, 

Two men threw a detested representative of the Crown out of 
a window of the Sprague Palace. Followed the 30 years’ 
religious war which came to an end by the treaty of Westphalia, 
in 1648. There has been no religious war since. A conflagra- 
tion started by an incident like that mentioned should be con- 
trolled and stopped in the beginning. 

June 28, 1914, one man was assassinated in a Bosnian town. 
Followed the most disastrous war in history, the terms of peace 
being agreed upon just five years to the hour thereafter. I 
believe the world can be spared the horrors of such a war. If 
not, the next one will likely mean the extermination of the race. 
We were forced into it, and pledged to protect our country from 
the domination of the military power instigating it, pledged to 
win, we also pledged to secure both a righteous and permanent 
peace. The President of the United States outlined its issues, 
commanded our forces, and laid down the basis of settlement. 
His leadership was accepted by our associates; his vision, coun- 
sel, and statesmanship recognized. He saw the war would have 
been fought in large measure in vain if he came from the peace 
table after conference with the brightest minds of the age, 
obliged to say to the people everywhere, there can be no per- 
manent peace this side of the grave. 

After 40 years of wandering from Egyptian bondage Moses 
was at last able to say to the children of Israel, as he directed 
their attention, “Behold! the Lord thy God hath set the land 
before thee, go up and possess it.” So the President has pointed 
the way of hope for humanity and assurance for the world. 
Shall this Senate turn its back and refuse its advice and con- 
sent? 

It is due the 8,000 gallant American marines who fought at 
Chateau-Thierry, leaving all but 1,800 on the field, with the 
result that Paris, France, the world, were saved; it is due the 
500,000 heroic Americans on the firing line at the finish, and the 
45,000 slain in the Argonne; it is due the 2,000,000 brave Ameri- 
ean soldiers in France, eager for the combat, the 2,000,000 
equally eager in camps here, the 13,000,000 more registered and 
ready to go; it is due the 286,330 American casualties, and the 
dead of the Army and Navy, 122,500, their widows and mothers ; 
it is due the 7,450,200 who suffered death in battle in all armies, 
and the 18,000,000 maimed and crippled, that the enlightened 
nations of the earth should see to it, on the final settlement of 
terms, that provision be made whereby never again should any 
autocrat or military clique be able— 

To pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the universal peace, 
And confound all unity on earth. 

We might afford to spend a million dollars an hour again, 
but no nation can afford to sacrifice its best and bravest young 
men. 

The crosses that speak of heroism and sacrifice, extending 
from the English Channel to the Swiss border, reach out their 
arms in mute appeal to the representatives of civilized peoples 
to see to it that such slaughter, destruction, and barbarity shall 
never again blight the earth. 

With the security this league will give, peoples great and 
small, weak and powerful, poor and rich, all alike, without fear 
because without danger, will be able to work out their own des- 
tinies, encouraged and stimulated, and to proceed up the incline 
of progress with the promise and hope that in due time they 
may reach that high plane “where shines unobstructed the 
light of the justice of God.” 

There was serious and determined opposition to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States when it was first submitted. Similar 
arguments were urged against it to those now pressed against 
the lengue of nations and the treaty now before us. Dangerous 
consequences were pictured. None of these undesirable things 
ever happenc.. The Constitution has been the model and 


strength for struggling republics the world over and the rock 
upon which America has builded. 

We must appreciate that civilization has received a terrible 
wrench. The aftermath of this latest and most destructive of 
all wars is yet threatening chaos. We should not forget that 
the world has three times, after reaching a high state of civili- 
zation, been plunged into darkness. 7 

There have never been let loose upon the earth so many 
powers of eyil. Not comprehending it would be the worst pos- 
sible thing that could happen to all, these reckless and mađ- 
dened forces seem willing to sink the human race into the medi- 
eval night of the tenth century. 

United action of nations in support of orderly government 
against threatened anarchy is now a paramount necessity. 

I appeal to the Senate to consent to this treaty as it is pre- 
sented, and to do so promptly. 

TREATY WITH GERMANY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHepparp in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the amendments of the House of Revre- 
sentatives to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 5) to 
print 50,000 copies of the treaty with Germany in the English 
text alone, and without maps, etc., which were, in line 2, to 
strike out “ fifty ” and insert “sixty” and, in line 4, to strike 
out ten“ and insert “ twenty.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. x 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
SauTH] has requested me to give notice that to-morrow, at 
the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrraan], he would address the Senate upon the topic of 
the present discussion. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as it is now nearly 5 o'clock, I 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, July 25, 
1919, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tirunspar, July 24, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D, D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We lift up our hearts in gratitude to Thee our Father in 
Heaven, for that subtle and mysterious quality Thou hast woven 
into the soul of man we call love, which in times of great crises 
lifts man out of himself and makes him a hero. 

When the Government and its sacred principles are threat- 
ened by an insidious foe, it makes him a patriot. 

It forms the home and makes it the dearest spot on earth. 
Through it friendships are formed which never die—hence the 
congressional family has been stirred to its depths by the passing 
away of one of its Members. 

It is the foundation of the immortality of the soul which 
brings comfort and solace to those who are stirred by the pass- 
ing of a loved one. So we look up to Thee with faith and confi- 
dence in this hour of sorrow. Be with the friends of the de- 
ceased. Comfort the stricken widow and children with the 
blessed hope that sometime, somewhere, they shall feel the touch 
of his hand, hear his voice, and rejoice in his presence. 

Hear us, we pray Thee, and so comfort and guide us on our 
way to the blessed reunion with our friends and loved ones; 
and all glory and praise shall be Thine through Him who died 
and lives, thus proving that life is stronger than death. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WELTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the bill H. R. 6810, the prohibition-enforce- 
ment law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the prohibition- 
enforcement law. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by including an address of 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Ousley on the question of 
meat prices. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
therein an wddress of the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Dudley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendment the 
bill (HI. R. 7413) making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep sensibility the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. J. WILLARD RAGSDALE, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of South Carolina. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to join a committee 8 on the part of the House of 
. to take order for superintending the funeral of the 
deceased. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate a copy of these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
“deceased the Senate do now adjourn. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 75. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
an ambassador to Belgium. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate joint resolution of the 
following title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred 
to its appropriate committee as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 75. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
an ambassador to Belgium; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE, 


Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. 

Tke SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. On what subject? 

Mr. HULINGS. The purpose of my address will be to call 
the attention of the House and of the country to a resolution 
which I introduced yesterday asking the Food Commission 
whether they have advised or directed the retail sugar dealers 
of the United States 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection if 
the gentleman will only Speak. His explanation is longer than 
the speech. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was precisely the information 
that I was giving the gentleman from Missouri that I desire to 
bring to the attention of the House. The retail sugar dealers 
in this town and throughout the country are refusing to sell 
more than 2 pounds of sugar to customers at one time, when we 
are just at the opening of the canning season. They are doing 
this sort of thing, and I am advised that there is no occasion 
for a scanty use of sugar; that there is no shortage in the 
United States, although there may be in other countries 
throughout the world; that the Government has bought the en- 
tire production of Cuba until the 1st of January, and the whole 
scheme seems to be just a part of the profiteering scheme of 
. the sugar refiners to increase the price of sugar, to make the 
people believe that there is a great shortage of sugar. I think, 
too, it is just part of a scheme by which for some reason or other 
they keep in the warehouses of the United States Government 
great quantities of meat and other foods that are not allowed to 
be put on the market for fear that it will reduce the market price 
of meat. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it not a fact that the War Department has 
now invited all of the municipalities of the country to make bids 
on all these canned goods and all these canned meat products 
to sell them to the consumers at cost? : 

Mr. HULINGS. No; not to the consumers, but to the munici- 
palities, if they will buy a carload at a time. I do not want a 
carload in my house at a time. 

Nobody can buy surplus Government automobiles, except auto- 
mobile manufacturers; surplus Government lumber rots because 
the Government will not sell for fear it will interfere with the 
lumber barons; the sugar refiners are fixing it up now to raise the 
price of sugar a little later. There is no scarcity of sugar in this 
country now nor at any time heretofore. There is not now nor 
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heretofore any need for stringent limitations in its use. 
the people were led to believe that many such limitations were 
necessary to success in the war they stood for it patiently, but 
when there is no further demand, except the greed and rapacity 
of profiteers, they are plenty good and tired of it all. 


COMMITTEE TO ATTEND FUNERAL OF LATE REPRESENTATIVE RAGSDALE, 


The SPEAKER appointed the following committee to attend 
the funeral of the late Representative RAGSDALE : 

Mr. Lever, Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, Mr. WHALEY, Mr. 
NICHOLLS of South Carolina, Mr. Dominick, Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. 
CLank of Missouri, Mr. FLoop, Mr. McKrown, Mr. ROBINSON of 
North Carolina, Mr. PHELAN, Mr. Rocers, Mr. Focut, Mr. LONG- 
WORTH, and Mr. BROWNE. 


PRINTING OF THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, I call up concurrent resolution 
No. 5, which I send to the desk and ask to have printed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate concurrent resolution 5. 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be A pri ag 50,000 copies of the treaty with Germany in the 
English text alone and without maps, 10,000 of which shall be for the 
. — the House of Representatives and 40,000 for the use of the 

With the following committee amendments: Line 2, strike out 
“ fifty ” and insert “ sixty and in line 4 strike out “ten” and 
insert “ twenty.” 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, does the resolution 
provide how these shall be distributed? 

Mr. KIESS. No, 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I think they ought to go to the 
folding room. 
` Mr. KIESS. They go to the folding room. 

Mr. EMERSON. Does the gentleman think that is enough? 
I have a great many demands, so many that it would take my 
quota now to fill them. They are coming in every day. 

Mr. KIESS. This gives a Member 45 in addition to the 18 
that he now has. 

Mr. EMERSON. My 18 are gone already. 

Mr. KIESS. The gentleman will get 45 in addition to his 18. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ASSIGNMENTS OF MAJORITY MEMBERS TO STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I sent to the Clerk's desk a list 
of nominations to standing committees and a resolution the 
adoption of which I move. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming offers a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resoived, That the following-named Members be, and they are hereby, 
elected members of the standing committees of the House, as follows: 
culture: J. Kuhio Kalanianaole, of Hawait. 

„ Weights, and Measures: J. Kuhio Kalanianaole, of Hawail. 
District of Columbia: Thomas S. Willlams, of Illinois. 

Expenditures in the 8 of Agriculture: Nathan L. Strong, 
of eee Caleb R. Layton, of Delaware. 

Expenditures in the Department of Commerce: Ernest R. Ackerman, 
of New Jersey. 

a Ex Anares in the Interior Department: 8. Wallace Dempsey, of 
ew York. 

Expenditures in the Department of Justice: Andrew J. Hickey, of 

diana ; Earl C. Michener, of Michigan, 

Expenditures in the Department of Labor: L. J. Dickinson, of Iowa; 
Hays B. White, of Kansas, 

xpenditures in the Navy Department: Walter II. Newton, of Minne- 
sota ; Amos H. Radcliffe, of New Jersey. 

Expenditures in the Post Office Department: Frank L. Smith, of Mli- 


nois. 

Expenditures on Public Buildings: Israel M. Foster, of Ohio. 

— in the State Department: Henry W. Temple, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Expenditures in the Treasury Department: James T. Begg, of Ohio. 

Invalid Pensions: Edward S. Brooks, of Pennsylvania. 

Labor: Robert E. Evans, of Nebraska. 

Military Affairs: J. Kuhio Kalanianaole, of Hawaii. 

The Territories: James G. Monahan, of Wisconsin; J: Kuhio Kalan- 
janaole, of Hawail. 

War Claims: John C. Kleczka, of Wisconsin. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


on. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 
CLERKS TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask consideration for the 
following privileged resolution, which I send to the Clerk's 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
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The Clerk read as follows: = 
House resolution 133. 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives compensation at the rate of $6 per diem 
during the sessions of the Sixty-sixth — — for services of one 
clerk to each of the following-named co ttees: Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Department of State, Committee on Expenditures in 
the rtment of Commerce, Committee on ditures In the Post 

Department of 


Office tment, Committee on Expenditures the 
Labor, OORA os Expenditures in the Department of culture, 
Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury 8 and ttee 


Reform in the Civil Service; said Fran tema o commence from 
. a ares ar or his duties, such time 
rtificate signed hy the chairman 


on 
the time such clerk entered upon the disc 
to be ascertained and evidenced by a ee 
of the said committee. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Line 3, strike out the words “$6 per diem” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “ $150 per month.” Line 3, after the word “the,” strike 


out a. word “sessions” and insert in lieu thereof the wo! “ first 
session 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like te ask 


the gentleman when these appropriations begin to run, the 
19th of May or subsequently? 

Mr. IRELAND. It might have been on the 19th of May; I 
can not give the accurate days of the several committees, but 
many of them have been at work for some time. Some have 
not, some only just a short time. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does the resolution fix any condi- 
tion with reference to when the appropriations shall begin to 
run? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes, sir; from the date of the employment 
of the clerk, as evidenced by. the certificate of the — of 
the committee to that effect. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. ‘Was there any testimony before the com- 
mittee showing that these various committees intend to per- 
form the functions for which they were appointed? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes; seven committees are provided with 
clerks in this resolution. The chairman of each committee, 
save two, appeared before the Committee on Accounts person- 
ally, and I have interviewed those other two chairmen several 
times or the members of their committees. 

Mr. GARNER, They are going to make the investigation 
such as is contemplated by this resolution? 

Mr. IRELAND. Without exception, they so assured us. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ments. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 7413, the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 7413. An t maki appropriations for the rtment of 
. kr the fiscal — coding June 30, 1920, ileal £ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 8 Speaker, I ask that the amendment to 
the bill be reported 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks that the Senate amend- 
ment to the bill be reported. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 102, after line 7, insert: 

“That any homestead settler or entr, 
year 1919, finds it necessary to leave his homestead to seek employ- 
ment In order to obtain f and other necessaries of life for himself, 
family, and work stock, because of great and serious drought conditions, 
causing total or partial failures of crops, may, upon filing with the regis- 
ter and receiver proof of such conditions in the form of a 9 
affidavit, be excused from residence upon his homestend during all or 
part of the calendar year 1919, or the current year of such 5 
Which may fall Wasen in the year — 95 and 5 in the making of final 
proof upon suc absence granted under this act shall be 
counted and construed as 5 residence by said homesteader.“ 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, the amendment read is self- 
explanatory, and in order to expedite the passage of the bil 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman explain what the language 
“during the current year any part of which falls within the 
calendar year of 1919” means? What does the current year 
mean in that connection? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, the calendar year 1919. 


an . during the calendar 


Mr. WALSH. It says during the current year any part of 
which falls within the calendar year of 1919. That may mean 
the current fiscal year and may bring it over into 1920. 


Mr. HAUGEN. I think this is intended for 1919. 

Mr. WALSH. I would like the gentleman to explain the 
amendment where it says current year.” 

Mr. MANN. Unfortunately the men who go on a homestead 
do not always go the ist of January. Length of residence on 
a homestead is by year, and the current year would be the year 
in which this absence occurs, based upon the time the home- 
steader claims he resided upon his homestead. This provision 
with reference to residence for the current year means provided 
most of the current year lies within the year 1919, as I under- 
stand it. The current year might commence May 1. 

Mr. WALSH. Of this year? 

Mr. MANN. Several years ago. It may have commenced 
several years ago. The current year with the homesteader is the 
year beginning with the date which is the anniversary of the 
date when he claims he went on the homestead. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the language “ or the current year of such 
homestead which may fall principally in the year 1919,” in the 


gentleman's opinion, would not extend it beyond December 31, 


1919? 

Mr.-MANN. I do not know whether it would extend it the 
balance j A! the current year or not. The amendment, as I under- 
stan — 

Mr. MONDELL. It might have that effect if the current year 
began at a date which carried it beyond January. 

Mr. MANN, And, of course, it usually does. 

Mr. MONDELL. But the bulk of the year must come within 


the year 1919. A 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavcExN] a question. How did 
the Agricultural Committee ever get hold of this proposition? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The committee reported the bill back to the 
Senate with this amendment. The Senate agreed to the amend- 
ment, and the bill is here. z 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. What bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The Agricultural bill. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
yield to me a moment? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Ce 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, a condition of unprecedented 
drought extends over all of the northern portion of the Rocky 
Mountain States. It is most trying in the State of Montana. 
The so-called“ dry farms — and most of the homesteaders have 
farms of that character—have produced but very little. Widely 
extended regions have produced little or nothing in the way of 
crops this year. There is a very serious condition existing there 
and one that demands, in my opinion, the relief sought by this 
amendment to the Agricultural bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. About how many people are af- 
fected by this amendment? 

Mr. MONDELL. Many thousands. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. What change is proposed by this? 

Mr. MONDELL. Owing to drought conditions under which 
the farmer can not live upon the land, because he is unable to 
make a living on it, he is excused from residence upon it for 
this year. ` 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does it affect any other industry, 
than farming? 

Mr, MONDELL. None but the homesteader. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 
Mr. MONDELL. Les. 
Mr. CRAMTON. The situation being one of such mae 
merit, does the gentleman think there would have been any, 
difficulty in securing consideration of such a proposition from 
the committee of the House having jurisdiction of the subject 
and having some familiarity with the land laws? 

Mr. MONDELL. None at all, I think. 1 

Mr. CRAMTON. And I take it, therefore, that the gentle- 
man’s remarks are directed to the approval of the proposition 
itself, rather than to its being attached to an appropriation 
bill as a rider, where it has no business whatever? 

Mr. MONDELL. That is entirely true. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is there a considerable exodus of 
the people on account of this tondition? 

Mr. MONDELL. It is absotutely necessary for the home- 
a sig in very considerable areas to seek employment else- 
where. 
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Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Do they leave the State? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not always. In some cases they do. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, FERRIS]. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, ordinarily I would not be in 
favor of any amendment dealing purely with a public-land 
matter being attached to an Agricultural bill. Of course, the 
Committee on Agriculture does not have jurisdiction of this 
subject, and of course under ordinary circumstances they would 
be apt to make a mistake in dealing with it, and ordinarily it 
would be a dangerous thing for them to do. But this amend- 
ment shows on its face clearly what it is. It is not hard to 
understand; it is not long; it is not difficult; it is not technical. 
It merely grants, as I understand it—and I have just had a 
conference with the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands—temporary leaves of absence to homesteaders who are 
in a drought-stricken condition on these homesteads, It only 
applies during this calendar year. It does not go beyond that. 
No harm can come from it. It ought to be done. 
struggling to secure a home; this will help them. Now, the 
worst that could possibly happen would be that they would be 
given the right to get away until January 1, 1920, and have an 
opportunity to earn something for themselves. Their crops 
have failed; the drought is most severe. They deserve this and 
more, 

Mr, CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would the Committee on Public Lands, 
of which the gentleman was long chairman and is now a promi- 
nent member, have any hesitation about giving consideration 
to the same kind of a measure? 

Mr. FERRIS. That is true, and I am sure the chairman of 
the committee would be glad to do it now. But there are times 
when drought conditions are acute, and this is one of the times. 
Northern Montana is experiencing now what my section experi- 
enced last year. In the Northwest they are suffering seriously 
now, and I have no doubt that the Public Lands Committee 
could and would pass a joint resolution like that, and no doubt 
it would go to the Senate and pass there and finally become a 
law. But this is an instance of an amendment that shows on 
its face precisely what it is, and we can do what we would not 
do ordinarily and take a short cut in order to give immediate 
relief. I hope the House will concur in the amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FERRIS. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Under the general law, would not the home- 
steader get a leave of absence? 

Mr. FERRIS. Only for six months at a time and with con- 
siderable red tape. It is also true he would not get credit 
while he was away under existing law. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Is there a motion pending? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa has not yet made 
a motion. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I was about to make it, but I 
was taken off my feet. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to expedite the passage of the bill, and 
in order that we may have an expression from the House, I move 
that the House concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House concur in the Senate amendment. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. LITTLE] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Yes; I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. i 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, the explanation made by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] is very much to the point. 
This is a matter that ought to be favorably considered by the 
House. But he did not go far enough in explaining one feature 
of it, and that is how long a man may be gone. The gentleman 
from Illinois brought that out, the meaning of the current year 
as applied to a homestead. 

I want to call attention to just the length of time a man is 
allowed to be away, and extend the explanation a trifle. The 
expression “ or current year of such homestead ” seems to puzzle 
some Members. For instance, suppose I took a homestead three 
years ago on the Ist of May. The “current year” of that home- 
stead would be from the Ist of May of that year to the Ist of 
May of the next year, and the current year of that homestead 
the next year would be from the ist of May of the second year 
to the 1st of May of the third year. Now, when the homesteader 
began with the ist of May of this year, his current year would 
extend to the Ist of May, 1920. 

This provision says he may be excused from residence on his 
homestead during all of the calendar year 1919 “ or the current 
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year of such homestead which may fall principally in the year 
1919.“ He can be excused during the current homestead year, 
which begins May 1, 1919, and ends May 1, 1920. He is allowed 
to get back any time within that current year, providing that the 
principal part of his current year falls within this year. If he 
started out on the 2d day of July, the principal part of it would 
not fall in this year. Therefore it would not work. But if, 
prior to the 1st of July, he finds it necessary on account of 
drought to leave his homestead, he may be excused if necessary 
for the “current year,” and that means up to June 30 of the 
following year, which is 1920. 

I speak of this because there was a little confusion on that 
pont I hope the provision will pass. These people need the 
relief. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr, CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, the bill before us, the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, was prepared and reported to this 
House by the Committee on Agriculture. It was passed before 
the 1st of July, although we did not receive the veto of it until 
about the 12th of July. It is not now a law, and that has re- 
sulted in suffering by the department on account of the delay. 

Now, in that state of things there comes back to the House 
this bill with an amendment tacked on to it dealing with a 
subject over which the Committee on Agriculture has no juris- 
diction whatever and with which it has no familiarity; and still 
under this state of pressure, when we realize the necessity of 
disposing of the bill without further delay, we are confronted 
with this amendment that has never been considered by any 
committee of Congress having any familiarity with the subject. 
It is an important amendment that may serve as an important 
precedent hereafter for action. I want to protest, although I 
know protest will be ineffectual because of the apparent wisdom 
of the amendment on its face and the desire for quick progress. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a brief question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will yield for a brief question. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The gentleman says the amend- , 
ment has not been considered by any committee of Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Having jurisdiction of the subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Did not the Senate committee con- 
sider it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No committee having jurisdiction of this 
subject of public lands and homesteads has dealt with it. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose to make a motion, not 
with any alluring hope that it will be adopted, but to voice my 
protest against what seems to me to be the growing habit of 
attaching riders that are not germane to appropriation bills and 
letting them go through Congress without consideration by any 
committee familiar with the subject or having any jurisdiction 
of it. Therefore I shall move—I do not know that the chair- 
man yielded to me at this time for that purpose—but at the 
proper time I shall move to refer the bill with this amendment 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MORGAN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this amend- 
ment, but as a matter of fact homesteaders under the general 
law can secure leaves of absence on account of failure of crops, 
However, there is one feature that has not been brought out 
wherein this changes the general homestead law. 

Under the general homestead law where a man secures m 
leave of absence he does not get credit for the time of absence 
at time of making final proof. This amendment changes the 
principle that runs throughout the public-land laws, that if 
a man secures a leave of absence for six months or a year he 
does not have credit for that time in his final proof. In view 
of the distressed conditon of these homesteaders an emergency 
exists and the amendment of the Senate should be adopted. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. Evans]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana is recognized 
for two minutes. : 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that 
this amendment will carry. The conditions in ail that north- 
western country, including Montana and parts of Wyoming, 
Idaho, western Washington, and northern Utah and part of 
Colorado, are simply deplorable. The drought has struck us 
there for two or three years. There has been a great immigra- 
tion in there for the past five or six years, and a lot of people 
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have taken homesteads on what are called dry lands. Those 
people are absolutely incapable of making a livelihood on their 


and. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. Certainly. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I would like the gentleman to ex- 
plain, what is unexplained thus far, why it is that you propose 
to excuse these homesteaders from residence by reason of this 
drought and do not deduct the time that they are excused from 
the length of time they are required to live on their homesteads 
under the general law. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana, I think it would be manifestly un- 
fair, when the drought has stricken that country so that 
people can not live there for the next six months, to compel 
them, when they come back, to make up the time which they 
have lost on that account., You ought to allow them to go 
away and come back and go on as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Last year we relieved the miners of America from doing 
their assessment work for the period of a year. So during the 
panic years of 1893-4 they were relieved from doing their as- 
sessment work, and when they came back you did not make 
them do the extra $100 worth of work. 

Conditions are so deplorable out in this country that the rail- 
roads have granted people reduced fares to enable them to get 
out of the State, to find employment temporarily, and have 
granted them reduced freight rates in order to enable them to 
get their stock into some place where it can be fed. The 
streams have. gone dry, there is no water in the wells, and they 
ean not live there. So evidently they ought to be allowed to 
go away to some place where they ean make a living. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This amendment does not carry a dollar of appropriation 
and it will not cost the Government a cent. We recently appro- 
priated millions to feed starving Europe; surely we can not do 
less than lighten the rigors of the homestead laws in this emer- 
gency and allow these people to leave their holdings for a few 
months to earn a livelihood for themselves and families. [Ap- 
plause.] v 

Mr. DENISON. Is this the region of country where Secre- 
tary Lane wants the returned soldiers to take up homestead 
claims? 5 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I think perhaps part of this coun- 
try is; and if Secretary Lane can reclaim the waters that run 
unimpeded to the sea and put them on the land, there is no 
finer or more productive country in the world. I hope you will 
grant him money to reclaim these lands. [Applause.] But this 
year the clouds were cruel and did not let the water down, and 
the poor devils out there are starving, and Congress ought to 
take a hand and give them leave of absence and not sit here and 
talk. [Applause.] 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think we ought to 
get the water onto the land before we send the soldiers out 
there? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I think so; yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Les. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. This is a matter that I do not 
know anything about and that a great many other Members do 
not know anything about. I am merely trying to have ex- 
plained that feature of this bill which I understand is contrary 
to the provisions of the general law. My question does not 
indicate antagonism to this proposition; I wish to know why it 
is that if under ordinary conditions people have to make up 
the time that they are away from their those in this 
drought-stricken district should not do it now? Do I under- 
stand that under the general law, in the ease of a drought, if a 
man leaves by reason of the drought he has to make up that 
time? I so understand from the statement of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morcan]. 

Mr. BVANS of Montana. There is no general law that I 
know of which covers the ease. He could get leave of absence 
for five months, and now we extend that leave of absence for 
the rest of this year, and he does not have to make up the time 
of his leave of absence. Under the circumstances I hope the 
motion will be carried. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
Montana [Mr. RIDDICK}. 

Mr. RIDDICK. Mr. Speaker, there should be no confusion 
about this, beexuse it is a very simple proposition. Under our 
homestead Iaw a man who goes onto a homestead claim has to 
live there and develop his land for a certain period of time. If 
he absents himself, that time is charged against him, and very 
properly. The purpose of this amendment is to give temporary 
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relief because of a peculiar and serious situation. A very severe 
drought prevails in the Western States and many of these home- 
steaders can not remain upon their land. There is no crop to 
harvest. There is no hay or grass for the cattle and horses. 
There is no water in the wells. These people must leave their 
homesteads for a period of time and seek work elsewhere in 
order to live. This amendment merely provides that the time 
that they are absent because of these cruel conditions shall not 
be charged against them while they are away, but that they shall 
be credited with constructive residence. An amendment was 
prepared by a Senator covering this matter. Then a substitute 
was prepared by Secretary Lane, and that substitute was 
adopted by the Senate, and is the amendment we are now consid- 
ering. I mention that so we may all know the amendment has 
been considered and is favored by the Interior Department. I 
have word from the secretary of Secretary Houston of the Agri- 
cultural Department this morning, that he is thoroughly 
familiar with this matter and is in favor of it. So we have the 
Senate in favor of it, the Interior Department in favor of it, and 
the Agricultural Department in favor of it. 

The people out West are suffering great privations, and this is 
an effort to mitigate their sufferings so far as we can. It is an 
emergency proposition. I am aware that the procedure is some- 
what unusual, if not irregular. But at this time, when we are 
willing to break all precedents to feed the hungry and alleviate 
the sufferings of peoples of foreign lands, even to the giving of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, I am sure none of us will permit 
a mere matter of irregular procedure to stand in the way of giy- 
ing this small relief to our own people in the drought-stricken 
sections of our Northwestern States. 

Mr, YOUNG of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIDDICK, I yield to the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I have just received a mi 
from Hon. Thomas Hall, secretary of state of North Dakota, 
which confirms all that the gentleman has said about the failure 
of the crops in sections of the Northwest, including portions of 
North Dakota. 

Mr. RIDDICK. I have received literally hundreds of letters 
and telegrams from farmers, merchants, aud bankers, all saying 
the condition is most serious and unusual. One old-time resident 
of Montana, a well-known man, writes me that in the 52 years 
that he has lived in that section of the country he has never 
known conditions to be so bad as they are now. These home- 
steaders merely desire to remove from their homesteads tem- 
porarily to places where they can get work to support them- 
selves and to better improve their homesteads. They will go 
back as soon as they can, and the only thing this amendment does 
is to permit them to leave temporarily and at the same time 
maintain constructive residence. I earnestly hope the amend- 
ment will pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. RUBEY. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

3 HAUGEN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
ssouri. 

Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I understand a motion has been 
made to concur in the Senate amendment. I hope that motion 
will | ail We are confronted with the fact that the Agri- 
eulti..... Department is waiting for its money, and it is im- 
portant that we pass this bill and send it to the President at the 
earliest possible moment. The amendment put on by the Sen- 
ate is an important one, and the only possible objection that 
can be made to it is that it is not germane to the Agricultural 
bill. Yet we are confronted with a very serious condition in the 
drought-stricken area of the Northwest that Congress ought to 
meet, and I hope we will concur in the Senate amendment and 
pass the bill at once. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, as stated by the gentleman 
from Montana, because of drought conditions causing a failure 
of crops, there are thousands of people in the western section 
of the country who are destitute, without food and without 
feed for their stock this year, the amendment simply giving 
them an opportunity, upon proof of such conditions existing, to 
leave their homestead in order to obtain work elsewhere to pro- 
vide their families with food and their stock with feed. 

I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Public Lands with the Senate 
amendment. That is a preferential motion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moyes that 
the bill and amendment be referred to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

The question being taken, the motion was rejected, 
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The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on concurring in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. Havcen, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate amendment was concurred in was laid on the 
table. 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York submits a 
privileged resolution from the Committee on Rules, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution 171. 


Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a select committee of six Mem- 
bers of the House, and that such committee be authorized and directed 
to inquire into the operations of the United States Shipping Board and 
the United States Emergency Fleet ia gee or any — branch 
or subsidiary of either; said inquir: include an investigation of 
contracts, leases, expenditures, receipts, and a an all transactions 
of the said United States Shipping d, the ergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, and any other corporations, firms, individuals, or . any 
way associat with or controlled or regulated by the said rd or 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. For the purpose of said o t the 
committee shall have power to send for persons and papers, administer 
oaths and affirmations, take testimony, to sit during the sessions of the 
Honse or during any recess of the House, and may hold its sessions at 
such places as the committee may determine. 

Said committee shall bave the right at any time to report to the House 
in one or more reports the result of its inquiry, with such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem advisable. 

The Speaker is hereby empowered to issuc subpœnas to witnesses 
upon the request of the chairman of said committee at any time, includ- 
ing any recess of the House, during the inquiry of the committee; and 
the Sergeant at Arms is hereby empowered and directed to serve all 
wubpenas and other processes transmitted to him by the said committee, 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to see if we can not 
make an agreement as to time for debate on the rule. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I wish the gentleman could with- 
hold that until I ean ask the gentleman from New York a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will withhold it. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Would not the gentleman be will- 
ing to accept an amendment to the resolution making the com- 
mittee consist of seven members, four Republicans and three 
Democrats? 

Mr. SNELL. No, sir; I would not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Does not the zentleman think that 
would be fair? 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know why. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Because four and three makes a 
better committee than four and two. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think this is an important 
discussion, and I shall have to insist on my point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Michigan makes the 
point of no quorum, and obviously there is no quorum present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, and the Sergeant at Arms was directed 
to notify absent Members. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ashbrook Fairfield Kennedy, R. I. Platt 
Barbour Fitzgerald Kettner Porter 
Barkley Galllvan Kincheloe ell 
Bee Ganly Kin, Randall, Calif. 
Benson Godwin, N. C. Kreider Reavis 
Bland, Ind. Goldfogie LaGuardia Reed, N. Y. 
Bowers 4 Langley Riordan 
Britten Goodall Lee, Rouse 
Browne Goodwin, Ark. Lever Rowan 
Burdick Goodykoontz Linthicum Sanford 
Burke Gould Lonergan Schall 
Caldwell Griest Longworth Scott 
Campbell, Kans. Griffin McClintie Scul 
Candler amill McCulloch Siege: 
Carew Hamilton McGlennon Sinnott 
Clark, Fla Harrison MeKiniry np 
Cooper Haskell MacCrate Smith, N. Y. 
Cople Heflin Maher Snyder 
Costello Hersman Mason Steele 
Crowther Hicks ead Stephens, Miss. 
Currie, Mich. Holand Miller Sullivan 
Davis, Minn. Hull, Tenn. Minahan, N. J. Taylor, Ark. 
Dempsey Humphreys Mudd Thompson, Okla. 
Dickinson, Mo. Husted Neely Tilson 
Donovan Igoe Nicholls, S. C. Tinkham 
Doolin Johnson, Ky. Nichols. Mich. Fare 
Doughton Johnson, S. Dak. O'Connor Wilson, Pa 

r Jones, Pa. Olney Wingo 
Echols Jones, Tex. Paige Win lo 
Ellsworth Kelley, Mich. Parker Wood, Ind. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and nine Members have an- 
swered to their names, a quorum. 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to see if we can not agree 
on some time for debate on the resolution. 

Mr. POU. I would suggest to the gentleman that we have 
80 minutes on a side. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that de- 
bate on this resolution be limited to 30 minutes on a side, 
80 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Pov] and 30 minutes by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for debate on the rule be limited to 
1 hour, 30 minutes to be controlled by himself and 30 minutes 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, House resolution 171, if adopted 
by the House, provides for the appointment of a committee of 
six members. That committee is directed to inquire into the 
operation of the Shipping Board, the United States Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, or any agency, branch, or subsidiary of 
either; said inquiry to include the investigation of contracts, 
leases, expenditures, receipts, and any and all transactions of 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The 
resolution itself sets forth fully its object, and needs no further 
explanation from me. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation was the largest individual 
governmental activity during the war. This organization will 
spend, by the time this program is completed, three and a 
quarter billions of dollars, practically one-tenth of the entire 
cost of the war. We will have a plant investment of machinery 
and other equipment worth $225,000,000, and when the total 
program is completed we will have 2,349 ships, with a total 
dead-weight tonnage of 13,900,000 tons. And on account of this 
enormous expenditure of money and the variety of its work, if 
this resolution is adepted, it is intended to make a complete, 
businesslike, and systematic congressional audit and investiga- 
tion of all these activities and inform the people just what we 
have to show for it; and, as far as I am able to learn, there is 
no opposition to this investigation on either side of the aisle, 

A question has arisen as to why a further investigation of 
the Shipping Board is needed at this time, when there have 
been two different investigations already authorized and car- 
ried on, one by the Senate and one by the House. The investi- 
gation by the Senate was simply for the purpose of trying to 
expedite the building of ships, and the investigation stopped 
nearly a year ago, and the greater part of the activity of this 
board is since then. There was an investigation ordered by the 
House a few days ago, to be carried on by the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, but this was solely for the 
purpose of getting proper facts and information in order to 
formulate legislation properly to protect our merchant marine. 
There has been a great interest in this merchant marine 
throughout all parts of the country. We have spent a great 


deal of money in building these ships, and, if I am credibly 


informed, when this program is completed we will have more 
tonnage on the ocean than any other nation. And if the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries does well the 
work it now has mapped out for it it will have all the work 
that it can possibly do during the present summer; and we 
must get information necessary in order to pass proper laws 
to protect our sea-carrying commerce. 

Baii GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

eld? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Do we know now where we stand, 
with reference to the operation of the Shipping Board—how 
much our loss is? 

Mr. SNELL. No; we do not at this time, but that is one of 
the purposes of this investigation. There has been considerable 
criticism of this organization from all sources. It has probably 
had more headlines in the newspapers, more publicity, than any 
other activity of the Government. Perhaps on account of this 
publicity there is a general interest on the part of all our people 


throughout the land to know what has become of this enormous 


amount of money, and whether it was wisely and judiciously 
expended, and it is simply intended by this resolution to make 
a straightforward, businesslike investigation so that the people 
of the whole country may know what we have to show for the 
expenditure of three and a quarter billions of the people’s 
money. I desire now to place before you some definite evidence 
why this investigation should be made now and should be a 
most careful one. 
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There has been a great deal of criticism in regard to the 
establishment of various shipbuilding plants, not only the 
selection of them but the prices that were paid for them. And 
in this connection I want to direct your attention to one or two 
specific cases that have been brought to the attention of the 
committee why the investigation should take place at this time. 
Information has come to us in regard to the Hog Island propo- 
sition, which is not entirely new to this House. We now have 
an investment there of $66,000,000. We are credibly informed 
that the original land for the Hog Island shipyards was offered 
to the Shipping Board by men who controlled the option for 
a price of $800,000. Three or four months later this same land 
was purchased by the Shipping Board at a price of $1,700,000. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. For a question. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That land does not belong to the Ship- 
ping Board. It belongs to the International Corporation, and 
the Government has an option to purchase at $1,750,000. 

Mr. SNELL. The Government furnished the money, as I 
understand it, to purchase the land. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The Government does not own it. 

Mr. SNELL. It does not make any difference. The money 
came from this Government. They have spent our money on 
this land and everybody knows we will have to take it over, 
and the people of the United States are entitled to know why 
four months later they bought 60 acres less land for $900,000 
more than it was offered to them for earlier in the season, and 
this investigation will develop that fact. 

There has been criticism in regard to the awarding of con- 
tracts, and I had a personal experience with the Shipping Board 
in this matter, and I know there is ground for these complaints. 
The engineer of a small shipbuilding company near Baltimore 
came to me and said that they were in a position to bui!} 
wooden ships; that they had the ways standing idle and they 
had the ship carpenters; that they had the lumber and other 
material on hand to build the ships. They knew the business, 
were willing to build at Government price, had money and 
everything else to do it with, and the only thing they lacked was 
an order from the Shipping Board. This gentleman told me 
that he had been trying to get a contract for several weeks 
and was unable to get any satisfaction. I went to the Shipping 
Board for him. 

The young man that I was shunted up against said that they 
did not want any more wooden ships, that they had all the 
ships contracted for that they wanted. The next morning an 
interview with Mr. Hurley appeared in the newspaper in which 
he was quoted as saying that they wanted more ships, and they 
were exerting every effort to get them. That day I obtained 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes, and I called 
the attention of the House to the statement of Mr. Hurley and 
also my experience with the Shipping Board of the day before. 
A few days afterwards I saw another interview. I again called 
the attention of the House to the matter, and a few days after 
the second interview a man came to see me and asked me who 
was the shipbuilding concern that I referred to. I told him, 
and a short time afterwards these people were called to the 
office of the Shipping Board and received a contract, but 
whether they received it in time to build anything or whether 
it was canceled I am unable to state at the present time. 

There has been severe criticism in regard to the commandeer- 
ing of ships. There has been a definite statement made along 
this line by Edgard Luckenbach, who is at the head of the 
Luckenbach Steamship Co. This company was engaged in 
coastwise trade and also shipping to Australia. Mr. Lucken- 
bach states that his ships were commandeered by the Shipping 
Board at the beginning of the war. The understanding was 
with him that they would return them to him if not needed by 
the Government. Instead of their being returned to him, how- 
ever, they were turned over to a rival corporation, and the vice 
president of this rival corporation was the chairman of char- 
tering committee of the United States Shipping Board. These 
boats instead of being used by the Government were turned 
over to this rival corporation and engaged in Australian trade 
during the time of the war, and Mr. Luckenbach, who owned 
the ships, was not able to carry on his business, and the rival 
concern occupied and obtained all of the trade. This certainly 
needs some explanation. 

There has been considerable criticism with regard to the dis- 
position of boats. I have information I desire to give to the 
committee along that line, and this information comes direct 
from Mr. Hurley in a letter with his signature, and I take it 
to be correct. The steamship Redcloud was delivered to the 
Shipping Board at Jacksonville, Fla., on August 28. This boat 
arrived in New York Harbor on October 30. The repairs to 
the vessel are estimated to have cost in the neighborhood of 


$50,000. The boilers are reported as unsatisfactory on account 
of their poor design and workmanship, and the division of 
operations recommended that it was not practical to operate 
the ship. Another steamer that was built by same company, 
Same place, and in the same way was on the ocean only four 
days when it needed $50,000 worth of repairs, and was then 
sold for $200,000. i 

These ships originally cost the United States Government prac- 
tically $700,000, and a ship that cost $700,000, on the ocean four 
days, that needs $50,000 repairs and then sells for $200,000 is 
certainly a thing about which the people are entitled to have 
some explanation as to why such things could happen. There 
was some screw loose in the management somewhere, I also 
have here an exhaustive report of certified public accountants 
examining into the cost of two ships. I will not take the time 
to read that report, but I will call the attention of the House 
to some of the items that have gone into making up the cost of 
the ships, as is shown by this report. For instance, there is 
charged up in the cost of ship, as this report shows, the money 
paid for band concerts, glee clubs, athletic expenses, house dnes— 
charges at various clubs of a social nature by individual em- 
bers of the organization, police ball tickets, football tickets, 
expenses at Army and Navy football game 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Are these ships built on the cost-plus 
basis to which the gentleman refers? 

Mr. SNELL. They are built on the cost-plus basis, and not 
only met this charge, but they added 10 per cent profit. Con- 
tributions to various organizations, such as chambers of com- 
meree, and so forth, membership dues, assessments, campaign 
for merchant marine, subscriptions to the Elks’ convention, sub- 
scriptions to St. John’s Church, and so forth, and, mind you, 
gentlemen, they charge 10 per cent profit on each one of these 
subscriptions and contributions. They not only made themselves 
a good fellow at the Government’s expense, but they made a 
profit on it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Do these figures show how much per ship 
is recommended to be charged off? 

Mr. SNELL. If I remember correctly, on these ships about a 
million dollars was to be charged off; the people buying them 
would not stand for that much of the expenses charged up against 
the ships by the Government. I simply want to show to the 
House, after the generosity of Congress in appropriating money 
for the purpose of building ships, after the generosity and pa- 
triotism of our people in subscribing to bonds and furnishing 
money to pay these appropriations, if there has been such care- 
lessness and waste as these items indicate it is certain the 
American people are entitled to know, and we propose to bring it 
out in this investigation and perhaps get some of this money 
back into the Treasury. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

a Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
on 

Mr. SNELL. For a question. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. In this matter of what was charged 
back, a million dollars 

Mr. SNELL. I understand the people who were buying the 
ships from the Government refused to stand for about a million 
dollars of expenses the Government had charged up to these 
two ships. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Was the Government reimbursed for 
any of that charged back? I want to understand what the gen- 
tleman means by “ being charged back.” 

Mr. SNELL. The people, a firm in New York that intended to 
buy those two ships from the Government—— } 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. At cost? ; 

Mr. SNELL. At cost. Were allowed to put expert account- 
ants to look over the figures which went to make up the cost 
of those ships, and this is the report of those accountants of 
the various things that they refused to stand for in the cost of 
the ships. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. As elements of the cost? 

Mr. SNELL. As elements of the cost. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I am seeking information. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. When they refused to stand for it 
they were allowed to buy the ships for cost less those items? 

Mr. SNELL. That has not been decided, I understand, up to 
this time. í 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. At any rate did the Government ever 
receive any credit from these wrongfully charged items in its 
trade with the contractors who built the ships? 
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Mr. SNELL. Not that I know of up to the present time. 


Mr. HARDY of Texas. 
outcome? 

Mr. SNELL. I think that is still under discussion and not 
settled. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time, and 
desire to ask how much time I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has consumed 18 
minutes of time and reserves the balance. [Applause.] 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, it is not surprising that the steering 
committee of the majority party in this house has decided to 
investigate the activities of the United States Shipping Board 
and also the Emergency Fleet Corporation. If anyone supposed 
for a moment that this resolution comes as a surprise, such per- 
son is mistaken. 

I believe it is not very difficult to predict just what this in- 
vestigation will disclose. You will probably find certain ex- 
penditures of money which at this time may not appear to have 
been necessary ; but while that money was being spent we were 
in a great war, and one reason the great war was brought to 
nn end at sc early a date was due to the great expenditure of 
money the people of this country were willing to make in order 
to win. The State Department knows that German spies were 
constantly reporting these great expenditures to their Govern- 
ment. They reported that there appeared to be no end to the 
amount of money this Nation was willing to spend. Therefore 
the expenditures were in no sense a waste of money. 

The party to which I belong was in power during the time 
these expenditures were being made. We invite you to make 
this investigation; we have known all the time that every 
activity of the administration would be investigated if you were 
invested with power. Your investigation will only demonstrate 
the power and efficiency of the Wilson administration during 
the greatest crisis in the Nation's history. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] Your motives, of course, are political. You 
will hardly deny that. You fear the President, and therefore 
wish to discredit him. He has done nothing to deserve your 
malignant ill will, but you have left no stone unturned to em- 
barrass him wherever it was possible to gain a little political 
advantage. While the war was on you were constantly finding 
fault with the great measures presented to enable the President 
to carry on the war. You quarreled and grumbled and found 
fault on all oceasions, but you voted for every one of these 
measures and then went back to your people and bragged about 
it. Some have resorted to the meanest sort of criticism of 
President Wilson. You criticized him because he went to Paris 
to take part in the framing of the most important treaty ever 
written by mortal man. This country was vitally interested in 
that treaty, and yet some of the leaders of the Republican Party 
in this Chamber publicly criticized the President because he 
felt it his duty to personaily take charge in Paris. Some of you 
are still indulging in this cheap practice. Time and again you 
have slurringly referred to his absence from Washington, One 
of your leaders has gone so far as to introduce a bill forbidding 
the President to leave the United States during his term of office, 
Yet many of you went to Europe yourselves—some while Con- 
gress was in session—and that was all right. You had no busi- 
ness over there. It was no part of your duties to go to Europe. 
You went as sightseers or out of mere curiosity or to gain in- 
formation, and that was all right; but when President Wilson 
goes to represent the interests of this great Nation he must be 
criticized, he has neglected his duties, he should have sent some 
one else. The trouble was, down deep in your hearts you feared 
the results of his trip to Europe. You feared he would win a 
great national triumph, and because he is a Democrat some of 
you, at least, preferred he should fail. 

The former Speaker of the House, the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Crarx], said the other day that the Repub- 
lican Party in this Chamber was afflicted with a grouch. In 
his usual terse way the former Speaker touched the sore spot, 
This also is the everlasting truth, 

When this war broke upon the world the Democratic Party 
was in power in the United States; we had the flag, not you. 
The Republican Party will never get over that misfortune. 
The result is you can not treat President Wilson in a half- 
way fair manner; you must find fault with everything he does. 
You even go so far as to dig up the old sectional differences 
and appeal to the old sectional prejudices in order that you 
may win. If a cantonment is put in the South you find fault— 
it ought to have been put somewhere else. It so happened that 
a number of southern men had had long legislative experience 
when the Wilson Administration came into power and because 
of that experience became heads of most of the great com- 
mittees of the House, You grasped upon that and charged that 
the South was in the saddle, that other sections were nat 
treated fairly. No sectional legislation was passed, no sec- 


Does the gentleman know the final 


tional legislation was at any time even presented, no sectional 
legislation was even thought of, but you constantly reiterated 
that the South was in the saddle. You voted for all the great 
measures reported from the committees headed by these south- 
ern men; you bragged about it; you pointed to these votes in 
telling your constituents how you placed country above power, 
but some of you take the meanest sort of advantage in trying 
to dig up the old sectional differences. In that I think you will 
not succeed. The South has paid the penalty for any error she 
may have committed in the past. Gladly her sons offered them- 
selves while they were permitted to volunteer, gladly they re- 
sponded to the provisions of the selective service draft act, 
thousands of them died and were buried with the Stars and 
Stripes wrapped about them. They did their best, they could 
do no more. You will find that the men who served in this war, 
the men who suffered and fought and saw their comrades die 
will not permit you to resurrect the bloody shirt in order to 
gain a mean political advantage. And you do yourselves no 
credit when you make the attempt. 

Now go to it with your investigations. It matters not if this 
resolution humiliates the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GREENE} the chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, whose committee is already 
partially invested with power to investigate the United States 
Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation. Just why 
you were willing to slap him in the face is hard to understand. 
Go to it with your investigations, go to the very bottom ; if there 
has been any crookedness President Wilson, above all men, wants 
to know it. You thought you were going to compromise a 
Cabinet officer when the leak investigation was ordered. You 
even cherished a secret hope that you might compromise some 
one higher up. Some of the members of that “leak committee“ 
were constantly throwing out suggestions that thus and so 
might happen if the probe went too deep, but the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, defied you to do your worst. We 
all know the result—a complete vindication of every official 
concerned. 

All this, Mr. Speaker, is part of a system of political propa- 
ganda. You are hoping to lay the foundation for political suc- 
cess In the 1920 election. You talk about a congressional audit; 
what you are digging for is political material, and everybody 
knows it. All this makes one wonder if there is such a thing as 
generosity and fair dealing in a contest between political 
parties. President Wilson has made an honest effort to serve 
well his country and mankind. Unless something is done to 
prevent future wars then all the sacrifice of this war is in vain. 
We stand at the parting of the ways. We must pursue one of 
two policies; we must continue the contest for military and 
naval preparedness with other nations or we must come to a 
common agreement with those nations that we will not go to 
war, but settle our differences by arbitration. President 
Wilson is the one man who had the courage to make the attempt 
to bring civilized nations together in a common agreement. 
He may have failed; God forbid. He has at least done what he 
could to safeguard civilization against future wars; to lift from 
the shoulders of the struggling masses the burden of taxation 
necessary in military and naval preparedness. This burden is 
already so great that Bolshevism and anarchy are flourishing 
as never before. Standing at the parting of the ways, President 
Wilson said “we will at least make the attempt”; but we find 
the Republican majority in this Chamber and another Chamber 
doing what they can to embarrass this great man in this great 
work. No matter what he does he must be criticized. He is 
charged with extravagance because of the help he felt it his duty 
to take along with him. If he plays a game of golf or goes to 
the theater he is criticized. 

I conclude with this prediction: When your investigating 
committees have finished their work, when you have spent mil- 
lions more of the people’s money in examining the record of the 
administration, all fair-minded men will agree, first, that the 
war was won fully a year sooner than anybody expected it to be 
won; second, that the efficiency of the Navy in placing an Army 
of more than 2,000,000 men in Europe within a year is with- 
out parallel in the annals of mankind [applause on the Demo- 
cratic side]; third, that never in all history, from the dawn of 
time down to this good hour, has so great an undertaking ever 
been handled with so little suggestion of corruption, so little sug- 
gestion of dishonesty ; and whatever you of the majority in this 
Chamber may think of President Wilson the generations to come 
after will link his name with the names of about five of the 
Nation’s greatest Presidents. [Applause on the Democratic 
Side.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Spesker, I understand I have 12 minutes 
left. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Les. 
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Mr. SNELL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH], 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, if the brilliant results prophe- 
sied by the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pov] are inevitable, I doubt if he would seriously object 
to having a select committee of the House controlled by the 
majority party investigate and secure those results. But the 
gentleman knows, and the country knows, that in conducting 
many of our so-called war activities—and some of them ante- 
dated our entrance into the war—there has been inefficiency 
and extravagance. There have been differences of opinion as 
to policy which seriously interfered with the operations of the 
various activities of the Government, and the Shipping Board 
is one of the most glaring instances of that. You all recall the 
differences between Mr. Denman and Gen. Goethals. You re- 
call the various resignations that took place from time to time 
in this particular department. Now, I think the country is 
agreed that there should be an investigation to find out how 
these enormous sums of money have been expended, and 
whether it has been wastefully expended, and whether or not 
Government money has been paid to any parties whatever, 
whether favorites of the administration or aligned with the 
opposite political party, which, under the law, should be re- 
turned to the United States Treasury. 

Now, I desire to say that in introducing this resolution I was 
not prompted in any way by a desire to infringe upon the proy- 
ince of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
for we all have too high a regard for its personnel to encroach 
upon its jurisdiction, but we all know that we have authorized 
them to undertake very important work, namely, legislation to 
promote and advance the merchant marine of this country. 
That is one of the most important problems confronting the 
Congress, and it will take the best thought of that committee 
in order to properly shape legislation, and it was because 
it would relieve that committee and its chairman of a burden 
which otherwise they could properly assume that I was dis- 
posed to introduce the resolution now before the House. The 
distinguished ‘gentleman, my colleague from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Greene], who is the only Member of the House who was 
chairman of a committee when the Republicans.were formerly 
in control, who has resumed his chairmanship, and who has 
been on that committee, I think, longer than any other member 
of it, and his colleague, Judge ALEXANDER, of Missouri, the 
former chairman and now the ranking minority member, will 
find as they proceed with that work that that committee will 
have to give it their constant thought and attention in order to 
properly outline and frame legislation that will be required. 
The task of the chairman, my colleague Mr. Greene, will re- 
quire much time and constant research, with extensive hearings. 
My colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. Greene] will un- 
doubtedly be devoting his entire attention to that problem. 
His long experience upon that committee, extending, I believe, 
over a period of 20 years, his wisdom in shaping and assisting to 
draft legislation relating to the merchant marine of the country, 
has to a great degree made him an expert upon merchant-marine 
legislation. But I submit that it would hardly be wise to have 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and espe- 
cially its able chairman, immersed in an investigation of receipts 
and expenditures that will last for many, many weeks, inasmuch 
as they will have a task before them, in drafting most important 
legislation, that will require careful consideration of many 
problems having no intimate relation to expenditures and con- 
tracts made as a result of the war emergency. That committee 
3185 recommend legislation for the future along peace-time con- 
ditions. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALSH. I will. 

Mr. MOORS of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman know of 
any more important work that the Congress has to do now than 
to revise the navigation laws of the country? 

Mr. WALSH. I stated previously in my remarks that that 
is one of the most important matters that is pending before this 
country, and it will require a great deal of study and effort in 
aAA to properly shape and draft legislation covering that 
subject. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will permit, 
I would like to say, as one coming from along the Atlantic coast, 
that I know of nothing that the people are so much interested 
in at the present time as the revision of the navigation laws, 
looking to the reconstruction of our merchant-marine program. 

Mr. WALSH. I think if the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries is left to thaf task under the direction 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE], that there 
will be reported to this House in the future legislation which 


Will the gentleman yield? 


will permit the restoration of our ships to the seas and advance 
and promote in all its varied phases the merchant marine of 
the United States. 

May I not repeat, Mr. Speaker, that I share in every respect 
the esteem in which the able chairman, Mr. GREENE, is held not 
only by his colleagues from Massachusetts, not only by the 
Members of the majority, but by the entire membership of the 
House. I venture the prediction that he and his committee will 
bring to the House legislation which will lead to the results so 
sorely needed, and I know in shaping that legislation my col- 
league’s experience and familiarity with the needs of our ship- 
ping will have great weight and be of signal benefit to the com- 
mittee and the country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, it would be interesting, to some 
of us at least, to really know whether the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] agress in toto with his colleague 
who has just addressed the House upon this matter. I do not 
see the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GREENE] present, 
however. Perhaps he might not care to express himself if he 
were present. What the people of this country really want is leg- 
islation, and it occurred to me, and has all along, that in this 
particular matter an investigation, at least in part, of expendi- 
tures and receipts on the part of the Shipping Board was essen- 
tial, absolutely essential, in the proper formulation of legislation. 
And for that reason I confess I have been unable to under- 
stand why it was that the majority party persisted in taking 
away authority from that committee, many of whose members 
have grown up here with this merchant-marine legislation and 
are more familiar than the Members of the House generally 
with the activities of this Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and conferring it upon a special committee that 
will have to start in de hovo to learn about these propositions. 
However, that is the responsibility of the majority. We who 
recognize the chairman of that committee as the greatest living 
authority in the Republican Party on merchant-marine legisla- 
tion do not feel that we should sit idly by, however, and not 
file our protests against what we conceive to be this humilia- 
tion which you are placing upon the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GREENE]. 

Now, there is another phase of the matter, and that is that 
the same principle of unfairness is contained in this resolution 
that was contained in your investigating resolution as to the 
expenditures of the War Department, and on the part of the 
minority I do protest again against this party injustice. This 
committee is to consist of six members, four of the majority 
and two of the minority, a 2-to-1 committee, just as your com- 
mittee on investigation of expenditures in the War Depart- 
ment was made up. I called your attention then to the fact that 
when the present minority party constituted the majority party 
in this House we never indulged, in our investigations, in such 
unfair methods. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GARRETT. I will. 

Mr. SNELL. What did the Democratic Party, or the ma- 
jority party, do in the Sixty-third Congress when they made up 
the committees on expenditures in the various departments? 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman speaks of the standing com- 
mittees of the House. They divided all the standing committees 
of the House in proportion to the membership of the House as 
nearly as it was humanly possible to do it, and that is what your 
party has done this time in the appointment of the standing 
committees of this House. 

Mr. SNELL. I am asking you in regard to the standing com- 
mittees on expenditures. I am asking you—and if I am not 
right the gentleman will correct me—whether it is not true that 
the majority party then said they intended to make up those 
committees in such a way that if the minority members were 
not present they could not break a quorum; that they were going 
to expedite the public business; and that that was the reason 
why they made up those committees in that proportion. If that 
policy was right then, why is it not right now? 

Mr. GARRETT. The standing committees on expenditures 
had two minority members then. 

Mr. SNELL. Two and five. 

Mr. GARRETT. Now, in that Congress does the gentleman 
recall what the Democratic majority was? It was 143, was it 
not? 

Mr. SNELL. Somewhat near that. ? 

Mr. GARRETT. Now, then, in this Congress your standing 
committees on expenditures consist of 5 and 2, and your ma- 
jority is 43. 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for one 
more question? 

Mr. GARRETT. Surely. 

Mr. SNELL. The reason given at that time for making that 
division of committees was to expedite public business. If that 
reason was good then, it is good now. 

Mr. GARRETT. The gentleman here is proposing to create a 
special committee. I am not complaining about the standing 
committees of the House. I think the majority party dealt with 
reasonable fairness as to that. But I say now in these matters 
involving party questions, political in character, what is the use 
in trying to deceive ourselves on these propositions? They 
were conceived in politics. The purpose is to perform 
political functions. We never, when we were in the majority, 
treated a minority with any such unfairness. I pointed out, 
when I was discussing that other resolution, that the last time 
that that was done was back when the Republicans were in 
power before, and you then created a partisan committee, a 
joint committee, on the so-called Ballinger-Pinchot investiga- 
tion, which consisted of 2 to 1, and upon these special com- 
mittees you seem to have gone back again to that old principle 
which you then followed, without any reference to the propor- 
tion of the membership on the respective sides of the House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What would the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. GARRETT. I would suggest that this investigation be 
conducted by the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is not the point the gentleman is 
talking about. 

Mr. GARRETT. If that is not done, I would suggest a com- 
mittee of four and three—that is the proportion we gave—or 
five and four. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Does the gentleman think that the three 
Members of his side would give a more comprehensive report on 
this investigation than two? 

Mr. GARRETT. Three men can do more work than two. 
Does the gentleman think it will require four on his side 
rather than three? Why not make the committee three and 
two? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not think that any four men will 
have a harder job than will the four that are selected. 

Mr. GARRETT. How about the two Democrats? Are they 
not going to have anything to do? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GARR It seems to me the committee should be 
made up in the proportions that have been followed heretofore. 
Of course, as pointed out by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Pov], it is not the policy of the minority to in any 
way undertake to interfere with all the investigations you 
want, I should not be surprised, however, if you are not going 
to find a little bit later on, if I might make a friendly 
prophecy, a lot of business men whose contracts are being 
held up, largely on account of some of these investigations that 
you are instituting, who are going to begin to get tired of it 
when you do not even claim that you expect to find anything 
that smacks of corruption or fraud on the part of the de- 
partment. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I will 

Mr. HASTINGS. Referring to the suggestion that these 
committees are largely political, I saw it stated in the public 
press a few days ago that this special committee to investigate 
war conditions had a representative of the National Republi- 
can Committee or the National Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee before it. What does the gentleman know about it? 

Mr. GARRETT. I am a member of that committee, and 

Mr. HASTINGS. I saw such a statement in the papers the 
other day. 

Mr. DOREMUS. If the gentleman will yield 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman—— 

Mr. DOREMUS. I will answer the question propounded by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastincs] that at a meet- 
ing of the subcommittee, of which I am a member, one George 
G. Hill, a newspaper man, who has been following the com- 
mittee hearings very closely, admitted that he was on the pay 
roll of the Republican national committee. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. For a question. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman has suggested that the settie- 
ment of certain contracts was being held up on account of 
certain investigations that are being made. If the contracts are 
in proper form and a proper settlement is contemplated, why 


should the settlement be held up because the Congress is inyes- 
tigating the situation? 

Mr. GARRETT. Well, I think I can tell the gentleman why. 
Efforts are being made, you may say, that amount to this, if 
I understand the situation correctly, to show that, particularly 
in the War Department, the authorities there surrounded them- 
selves with men who are not charged with being corrupt, but 
with men who are so weak that they permitted great Republican 
manufacturers to defraud the country by putting one over on 
them [applatise on the Democratic side], and I have an idea 
that it is causing those gentlemen to feel that they are being 
under attack and under suspicion, and they are not moving 
altogether with the speed in the settlement of these contracts 
that might be desired. : 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. Are all manufacturers Republicans, or did 
the Democratic administration do business with Republican 
manufacturers only? 

Mr. GARRETT. Oh, the Democratic administration did busi- 
ness with all, but I have never heard any suspicion that any 
Democratic manufacturer was ever thought to have tried to 
put one over on the Government. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. What about the Eagle boats of that 
great idealist, Mr. Ford? 

Mr. GARRETT. I think the testimony is very clear that Mr. 
Ford certainly was quite patriotic and did not profit out of his 
Government in any way. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman from Tennessee use some 
more of his time? 

Mr. GARRETT. I yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SMALE]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I shall not discuss the merits 
of this resolution. On its face it is quite apparent that it is 
intended to discredit the Democratic administration; but one 
thought occurs’ to me which has been alluded to only inci- 
dentally. One of the most important problems connected with 
peace reconstruction is the establishment of a merchant marine 
sailing under the American flag, under American registry, 
officered by American citizens, and as far as possible manned 
by Americans. In that is involved the question of our over- 
seas or foreign trade. The majority party, instead of engaging 
in partisan investigations, should interest themselves in con- 
structive work which will tend to meet the expectations of 
the American people in the establishment of an American 
merchant marine. We have built a great merchant marine, 
and when the program of the Shipping Board shall have been 
completed it will be greatly augmented. What is now the 
majority party assisted in the legislation and in the appro- 
priations for the construction of those ships. What shall we 
do with them? Shall they be dissipated and go under foreign 
flags? Shall we revert to the condition which existed prior 
to the World War, when less than 10 per cent of our foreign 
trade was carried in American ships, or shall we utilize this 
great opportunity by appropriate legislation so as to make 
these ships permanently American ships under the American 
flag and American registry? 

It is no answer to the question to anticipate what the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine may do. I have seen in the 
press no statement of any action by your steering committee, no 
expression of concrete intention to legislate upon this subject. 
This is the first legislation which is brought in, a proposition 
to inyestigate for partisan purposes the operations of the Ship- 
ping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, created under 
legislation of a prior Congress. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMALL. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will say to the gentleman that the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries have been. work- 
ing now for six weeks on legislation which has been authorized 
by the House, and we have been very actively engaged. 

Mr. SMALL. Well, that news is very gratifying, and I regret 
exceedingly that it is marred by the legislation involved in this 
resolution, which proposes an investigation in the hope of 
eliciting some information which may be used for partisan 
purposes to the discredt of the administration. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
yield for a question? 

Mr. SMALL. Certainly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Tune gentleman from North Carolina was a 


Member of the House in 1911, was he not, and voted for all the 
resolutions passed by the Democratic majority providing for 
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investigations of Republican administrations, going back I do 
not know how many years, for partisan purposes, did he not? 

Mr. SMALL I do not vote for everything that is proposed. 

Mr. FERRIS. The Republican side needed investigation very 
much worse than our side does. [Laughter.} 

Mr. EDMONDS. I have a great deal of respect for my friend 
from North Carolina. I am sure he wants to be fair. 

Mr. SMALL. My time is limited. 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will say to my friend that the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries have their work fairly 
well under way, and apart from what is proposed to have this 
special committee do the Merchant Marine Committee are in- 
vestigating the Division of Operations, the Division of Port 
Facilities, and the Division of Manning and Recruiting, with the 
idea of producing legislation. Insurance and every other phase 
of the activities of the merchant marine is being investigated. 
We had two hearings to-day in the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Mr. SMALL. The gentleman has given very interesting in- 
formation. May I ask for one more piece of information? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. SMALL. Whether the majority members of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries approve of ap- 
pointing an independent committee for this investigation instead 
of having it conducted by that committee which is familiar with 
the subject? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to state that several members 
of the majority of the Merchant Marine Committee, in talking 
the matter over, concluded that it would be a detriment to huve 
an investigation of this kind in connection with the reconstruc- 
tion legislation. Understand, I do not mean that the committee 
in itself disapproved of this investigation, but they did not think 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine should conduct it. 

Mr. SMALL. Perhaps a good Republican would not actively 
disapprove of this resolution, but the gentleman, just before 
the last sentence, expressed what I have no doubt is the opinion 
of the majority members of the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and, I am sure, the opinion of the minority 
members of that committee. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman is putting the wrong inter- 
pretation on my statement, If it had not been for the enormous 
volume of work confronting the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, that committee would have been very 
glad indeed to have made this investigation. 

Mr. SMALL. I have no doubt that that committee could find 
time to undertake this investigation. The able chairman and 
members of the Committee on Merchant Marine are already 
5 the subject and are best equipped to undertake 
the wor 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I think the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, man for man, is as well equipped and as 
efficient as any other committee in the House. 

Mr. SMALL. To that I agree. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, And is fully as capable of conducting this 
investigation as any other committee in the House. I think if 
this matter were investigated thoroughly it would be found that 
this present movement is no more nor less than a suggestion 
of want of capacity of that committee to conduct the investi- 
gation. 

Mr. SMALL. Its capacity for partisan purposes or for gen- 
eral and meritorious work? 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I do not know of any good reason why 
the committee might not conduct that investigation. I am 
sure that if the Democrats controlled the House and the ad- 
ministration was Republican the Members would insist that 
the duties which logically belong to that committee should be 
performed. . 

Mr. SMALL. Does not the gentleman think it would be better 
for that committee to make the investigation rather than a 
Special and independent committee? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. That goes without saying. 

Mr. SMALL. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH. In reply to the assertion of the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has expired. All time on that side has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield six minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr, Pou] did not oppose the investigation but he opposed 
the manner in which it is to be made. We all recognize that 
if it could be an investigation by a committee a majority of 
whom were Democrats, then he would be satisfied. Of course, 


we will not submit to that revision. The gentleman from 
Tennessee opposed the investigation because we did not have 
more than six members, especially on the division of 4 to 
2. If you will read the bill you will notice it is to investigat 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporatio 
There will be two subdivisions to the committee. There m 

be one for the Shipping Board and one for th Emergency, 
Fleet Corporation, and I would like to know what basis of 
subdivision you are going to make unless you make it six 
instead of seven—two Republicans and one Democrat on the 
first and two Republicans and one Democrat on the second. If 
you make it seven, as the Democrats insist, you will have an 
investigating subcommittee that will have an equal representa- 
tion of the two sides, a thing never heard of before. That is a 
sufficient answer for putting it six instead of seven. 

Many of the gentlemen are considerably stirred up over any 
sort of investigation because they say it is purely political. 
The Shipping Board has appropriated for it already $3,252,- 
701,000, a sum that is three times the amount that ever was 
spent for all the expenses of this Government combined in any 
one year prior to the war. If any Member here rises now and 
declares, since there has been no accounting and no audit, 
under the authority of Congress, of the expenditure of this money 
up to date, that we have no right to demand an investigation of 
it, it is a peculiar angle of discussion to me. We are held re- 
sponsible to the country for this expenditure and the country 
has a right to know the facts. 

The very fact that this enormous amount of money has been 
voted by the Congress already, and expended, is sufficient rea- 
son that we must have the investigation, in justice not only to 
this Congress and the country, but to the Shipping Board and 
to the Emergency Fleet Corporation also. If there 1s nothing 
crooked in it nobody suffers. If there is anything crooked in 
it the guilty ought to suffer. No one can resist that simple 
proposition. 

Now, other Democratic Members say that they object to it 
because it ought to be done by the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. That can not be. There is no committee to-day in 
this House that has presented to it so many varied forms of 
legislation and of such imminent importance, demanding im- 
perative and immediate action, as the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee. The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has great problems, among which is the railway 
problem, but for days the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee has been sitting, holding hearings under various sub- 
committees; one has charge of fisheries, another charge of 
insurance, another charge of revision of the navigation laws, 
and still others various phases of the investigations, and you 
can not solve one of the most stupendous problems facing us 
to-day in utilizing American shipping under American laws, 
building up the American merchant marine, unless this com- 
mittee can revise in some form the numerous laws that must 
come before this House. It is physically impossible for that 
committee at this time to go into the realm of investigation. 
It would be a wicked waste of the time of the country to take 
from that committee the time necessary to work on the prob- 
lems, including the insurance laws, the subvention laws, the 
questions of American registry of foreign vessels, to work upon 
the possibility of change of the laws admitting foreign vessels 
plying in coastwise trade, investigation of dock and harbor 
facilities, of the personnel of the merchant marine; in a word, 
the building up of the American merchant marine, and holding 
our place upon the sea on behalf of American merchantmen and 
American honor. It is impossible for the committee to add to 
its work that of investigation, and it would be wrong to put 
this investigation on that committee. 

We must appoint a separate committee. That committee will 
be rightly divided into two subcommittees of three and three. 
That is the explanation of that part of the bill over which so 
much contention has been made. You who do not oppose the 
investigation certainly can not oppose this resolution. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Pou) there were 89 ayes and 49 noes. 

So the previous question was ordered. ° 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to th 
resolution. 

The question was being taken when Mr. Pou demanded the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 288, nays 0, 
answered present“ 2, not voting 139, as follows: 
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rrow e c e ecler LEM 5 KER. 
Davey 3 Raine H. | White, Me sa iaiki with Mr. ä 
Davis. Tenn. Kitchin Rainey, J. W. Williams $ ¢ ° 
Walt leczka ker WIIson, III Mr. Sanvers of Indiana with Mr. Dickinson of Missouri. 
pinpon Iowa 3 . ee La. Mr. Reavis with Mr. Caraway. 
raus er ow o . 
ile aun Randall, Wis. Wise Mr. Mupp with Mr. Evans of Montana. 
Drane senper 755 5 Wood, Tad Mr. Mun with W 
Dunbar nuam Reed, a s, Va Mr. McKenzie with Mr. PARK. 
Dupes ee = Rickert Feichten Mr. Frear with Mr. Got» IN of Arkansas. 
n Layton Riddick Yates Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts with Mr. Gopwix of North 
Edmond Lehtbach Robeion, Ky. Young r | Carolina. 
monds ee Ac 0 on, * Hung. Tex. x = 
Elliott Lesher Rodenberg Zihlman +A Aanes of 5 Indeed Mr. MCGLENNON, 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. : TED . : 
Clark, Fla. Griffin Mr. Dentson with Mr. Jones of Texas. 
NOT VOTING—139. Mr. BUTLER with Mr. STEVENSON. 
Ashbrook Evans, Mont. Kennedy, R. I. Rayburn Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. TaxTon of Colorado. 
patid 8 . 8 Mr. Davis of 9 with i 8 of South Carolina. 
pads oi eee à Mr. CURR of Michigan with Mr. KINCHELOE, 
Eocene Freer Krefder 2 Mr. Scorr with Mr. Sreemexs of Mississippi. 
BeN, Ind. ake ean 3 Rowan Mr. ELLSWORTH with Mr. RANDALL of California. 
owers zalllvan „Cn ucker KETTNER. 
Britten Ganly Lee, Ga. Sabath ar 3 of aane muo Mr. 
Browne Godwin, N. C. Lever Sanders, Ind. r. BOWERS YI r. SON. 
Burdick Goldfogle Linthicum Sanford Mr. JOHN BOF of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote 
urke G ali nergan a ay 
. — me eee, eee Ppt The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listenin 
Caldwell Goodykoontz McCulloch Scully e g n p g `~ 
Campbell, Kans, Gould McGlennon Siegel when his name was called? 
JFC Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Iwas not. 
Carew Griest MacCrate Smith, N. Y The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself within 
eoler Hamilton Magee S| | oas ation: ie tait ut the-vot . 

V. Vv rded. 
ete Harton e Stevenson 0 aj notle ty Me See 5 motion to coronada: the vote by 
Crowther Haskell Mason Strong, Kans. n mouon 9 . r 
Davis Minn, Hicks Merritt Sweet "ithe SPEAKER. The gentleman from ‘California (air, Comme] 

2 è he 8 e gentleman from Californi A 
3 1 Minshas, N. J 8 — asks unanimous consent to address the House for one minute. 
Dent, a Hall, Senn. Mudd Thom peor, Okla. Is there objection . panse] ed Ooan ears nee 

ckinson, No. ust veely. > son Mr. CURRY of lifornia. r. Speaker, I wish to make an 
8 Tate ls Cm eee announcement in which I hope the Members of the House will 
Doremus Johnson, Ky. Paige Venable be interested. At the request of the Committee on the Territories, 
poventan sone, Pa. — . 9 Patan Mr. McPherson, the first engineer of the Alaska Railroad, will 
Echols S Pürneli Wilson. Fa. exhibit moving pictures of the Alaska Railroad in the caucus 
Elisworth Kelley, Mich. Porter Wingo room in the House Office Building at half past 8 o'clock to-mor- 
h Kennedy, Iowa Randall, Calif. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


row evening. As chairman of the Committee on the Territories 
I am authorized to invite the Members of the House and their 
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families to be present on that occasion. The moving pictures SAST Graham, Pa. McDnffie Reed, W. Va. 
will be well worthy of looking at and will be explained by | Garter areen, Ioa McFadden meses 
Mr. McPherson. [Applause.] Coser Hadley McLane Rub ay z 
ndblom arrison McLaugblin, Mich. Sanders, La. 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 8 herson 5 2 McLaughlin, Nebr. — — N. Y. 
Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- fare 0. 175 McPherson Saunders, Va. 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of | Cord? Hernandez a Small 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: Cole Hickey Mapes Smith, Idaho 
H. R. 7413. An act making appropriations for the Department | Pallinger Houghton Montague Smith, TL. 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. Darrow Hulings Moore, Va. = agi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. DENN renal Humphreys Moores Ind. Steenerson 
. N or; ness 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker Dewalt Hutchinson Morin Strong, Pa. 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? | Bominid a aooaa Nelson, Mo.. Summers, Wash 
Mr. WALSH. To ask unanimous consent to extend my re- Johnson, Ky. Newton, Minn. Temple 
marks upon the resolution just passed. Dunn Johnson, Wash. Newton, Mo. Towner 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks | Poan zu F 
= ola 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the resolution just | Edmonds Kelly, Pa O'Connor Vaile 
passed. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears | Elten een 5 Venable 
none. Emerson Kitchin Osborne Voi 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for leave to extend | Evans, Nebr. Kleczka Overstreet Voletead 
my remarks on the subject of the coal situation. hog ha Tampere . Watkins 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- | Fisher Lankford Pell Weaver.” 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the coal situation. Is Tocht là n Peters Webster 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. Freneh n Tesher 2 Platt — 9 70 a 
NEAR EAST RELIEF. er, III. ngwo ‘ou Woods, Va. 
Fuller, Mass. uce Rainey, J. W. W. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I desire to] Gallagher Lufkin Ramsey Fooie Sex. 
call up the bill S. 180, which is the unfinished business on | Gard ö Banda n Ziniman 
the Speaker's table. č 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker Amen Garn MAAR Ppa Taylor. Colo 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? | Anderson Glynn Moore, Ohio TN 5 { 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I desire to raise the question | Anthony Greene, Vt. Moore, Pa, Thompson, Ohio 
of consideration. Aswell Hardy, Colo Murhpy Tillman 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will first report the bill by | A7565 ach 5 ~~ inset 
title. Boece Heroe 1 5 r ween 
The Clerk read as follows: e ae s hah 
B Howard ker W. 
S. 180. A bill to incorporate Near East relief, Blackmon < Hurilleston Ricketts Welling 
ames Cc B 
Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I raise the ques- | Hirns, Tenn. Johnson & Dak.  Robsion, Ky. White Me 
tion of consideration. Cannon Knutson Williams 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman’ from Pennsylvania raises | Cramton Kraus Shreve Wilson, III. 
the question of consideration. rain De eee . eee 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Hale as 3 Madden isson Wood, Ind. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. Dent T N Wooayar 
Pag c a 
ae 0 Mr. Speaker, I desire to Foster Monahan, Wis. Sten . Ohio Young, N. Dak, 
The SPEAKER. The gentieman will state it. Sey e d 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. The question of considera- NOT VOTING—172. 
tion having been passed on once by the House, can it be re- Ashbrook Fields Kin Reed, N. Y. 
newed again while the bill is under consideration? Barkley Fitzgerald Kreider Rhodes 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the fact that the | Bee 3 22 8 we 
question has been raised on one day does not preclude its | Rfand 1nd rears Lea. Calif Ree 
being raised on another day. Booher Gallivan „Ga. Rouse 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. Bowers pres Lehlbach 8 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. po . ——— ee 1 
Mr. CRAMTON. I desire to make the point of order that | Burdick Garsect ittle bath 
inasmuch as the bill in question involves the expenditure of | Burke 3 e 3 8 Ind. 
money by the Government for printing the reports and carrying | BAUS y Soar MeClintic Schall 
them through the mails free of postage that it is a bill which | Campbell, Kans. Goodwin, Ark. McCulioch Scott 
should be taken up in the Committee of the Whole House on | Candler Cooly hoya 1 Senny 
C ↄ ↄ Ü“ e E a e 
. * ‘ark, Fla. reene, a cge 
The SPEAKER. The Chair without examination of the bill | Classon gaar MacGregor Sons 
can not decide whether the gentleman’s point of order is well oer ete Maher Enp N.Y 
taken, but it is too late now to make that point of order, the Copley Hardy, Tex. Mansfield Snyder 
bill having already been considered by the House. The ques- grem 2 3 . 
tion is, Shall the bill be now considered by the House? S 8 Mead Stephens, Miss. 
The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the | Currie, Mich. Hicks Merritt Stevenson 
ayes appeared to have it. Davis, Minn. ear 4 — N. Strong, 
On a division (demanded by Mr. Gramast of Pennsylvania) B Hull. Tenn, e t= em 
there were—ayes 75, noes 58. Dickinson, Mo. Husted Mott Taylor, Ark. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the point | Bongvan Igoe | Nagg Taylor, Tenn, 
Dooli Jefferis Nee Thom Okla, 
of order that there is no quorum present. Doremis Johnson, ig Noholts, S. C. Mison 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes | Doughton Johnston, N. Y. O'Connell ‘Timberlake 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. Obviously | Powell zones, Pa. Biney = Siem nod 
there is no quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the | Dyer Kearn: Parker Walters 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, and the bels Kelley, Mich. Porter Watson, Pa, 
Clerk will call the roll. Ellsworth 5 ee 2 LT wen E 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 175, nays 80, ans Mont, home "Randell, Calif. Wilson, PE 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 172, as follows: Fairfield Kiess Rayburn Wilson, Pa. 
YEAS—175. Ferris Kincheloe . Reavis Wingo 
rman Barbou: Bol B So the House decided to consider the bill. 
Alexander Benham Box 5 Browning” The aax announced the following additional pairs: 
drews, e ran rumbaug] Until further notice: 
Andrews, Nebr. Bland, Buchanan Mr. Burien with Mr. STEELE. 
d Bland. 5 } Mr. 
Bankhead Blanton. * Brooks TI. eee . Pa- Mr. Morr with Mr. O'CONNELL. 
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Mr. Kress with Mr. Jounston of New York, a quorum. Gentlemen will answer present“ when their names 


Mr. Rowe with Mr. STEDMAN. 

Mr. Lenruacn with Mr. CULLEN. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. FERRIS. 
Mr. ForpNey with Mr. Henry T. RATSEY. 
Mr. GARLAND with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. DowELL with Mr. GANDY. 

Mr. BRITTEN with Mr. WINGO. 

Mr. Haw ey with Mr. BOOHER. 

Mr. BERKE with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. MekKIN Ex with Mr. WEBB. 

Mr. Crasson with Mr. FIELDS: 

Mr. Monvets. with Mr. Harpy of Texas. 

Mr. Kearns with Mr, COLLIER. 

Mr. LITTE: with Mr. HersmMan. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. MANSFIELD. 

Mr. Serts with Mr. SHERWOOD: 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee with Mr. Lazaro. 
Mr. TIMBERLAKE with Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. Watters with Mr. STEVENSON. 

Mr. McKenzie with Mr. HOLLAND. 

Mr. Stronc of Kansas with Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. 
Mr. RuopeEs with Mr. Jounson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Luneine with Mr. Rosryson of North Carolina. 


The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gra- 
HAM) is recognized. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 
vious question. 

Mr. BEGG. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEGG. Will there be any opportunity given to offer an 
amendment to this bill providing the previous question carries? 

The SPEAKER. There will not. 

Mr. BEGG. A further parliamentary inquiry, if I may. Are 
we to understand that a bill is to be railroaded through this 
House without any opportunity for debate? 

The SPEAKER, That is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The motion for a previous 
question is not debatable? There can be no debate on this 


Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 


question? 
— SPEAKER. There can be no 1 on it now. 
. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then, Mr. Speaker, the bill 


Tar be voted up or down under this motion? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly; the bill will have to be voted on 
without amendment if the previous question is ordered. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granmasr] demands the pre- 


vious question. 
Mr, Speaker, I move that the Heuse do now 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 31, noes 101. 

The SPEAKER. The House refuses to adjourn. 

Mr. FOSTER. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the peint 
of no quorum. It has just developed that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The vote was on the motion to adjourn, and 
it is not necessary there should be a quorum on that motion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask that the Chair re- 
state the vote on the motion to adjourn? 

The SPEAKER. There were 31 yotes in the affirmative and 
101 in the negative. 

Hoek MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is not a quorum of the 
ouse. 

The SPEAKER. 
order to adjourn. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some discussion having inter- 
vened, I make the point that no quorum is present. This bill 
ean not be passed without a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting. 
One hundred and sixty-eight Members are present, not a qnorum. 
Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I move a call of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves æ 
call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, and 
the Clewk will call the roll. This roll call is simply to obtain 


It is not necessary to have a quorum in 


are called. 


The roll was called, and the following Members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Alexander sch Kiess Robinson, N. C. 
Andrews, Nebr. Fairfield Kincheloe Rouse 
Anthony ö Kin ng Rowan 
hbrook Fi 4 Kinkaid Rowe 

Bacharach Fordney Kreider Rucker 
Barkley Lampert Sabath 
Bee Gallivan Langley Sanders, Ind. 
Benson Ganly Ga. anders, D — 
Bowers Godwin, N. Lesher Sanford 
Britten Goldfogie Schall 
Brooks, Pa. Goodal Linthicum Scott 
Browne Goodwin, Ark. Little Scully 
Burdick soodykoontz Lonergan Siegel 
Burke Goul Longworth Sims 
Burroughs Graham, III. Luhring Slem 

Butler Green, Iowa McClintic Smith, N. Y. 
Caldwell Greene, Mass. McCulloch Snyder 

Camp Griest MeKiniry Stedman 
Campbell, Pa. Hadley MacCrate Steele 
Candler Hamill Maher Stephens, Miss. 
Cantril! Hamilton Mansfield Stevenson 
Carew Hardy, Colo. Martin Sullivan 

eer Hardy, Tex. Mason Sweet 
Clark, Fla Haskell ead Taylor, Ark. 

lasson Haugen Merritt Taylor, Tenn. 
Collier Hawley Miller fe Nad ce Okla. 
Cooper Hersey Minahan, N. J Tilson 
Cople; Hersman fott Timberlake 
Costello Hicks Mudd Tinkham 
Crowther Hill Neely Treadway 
Cullen Holland Nicholls, S.. Vare 
Currie, Mich. Hull, Tenn. Nichols, Mich Voigt 
Dempsey ed O'Connell Watson, Pa. 
Denison Hutchinson Padgett Webb 
Dickinson, Mo. goe aige Wilson, III 
Donovan Jefteris Parker Wilson, La. 
Dooling Johnson, Wash. Peters Wilson, Pa. 
Doughton Johnston, N. V. Porter Wingo 
Dowell Jones, Pa. Purnell Winslow 
Dyer Jones, Tex. Rainey, II. T. Wiso 
Eagle Kearns Randall, Calif. Woodyard 
Echols Kelley, Mich. Rayburn Young, N. Dak. 
Edmonds Kennedy, R. I. N. 1 
Ellsworth Kettner Riordan 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and fifty-one Members have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a prefer- 
ential motion. - 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend further proceedings under the call. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves to 
suspend further proceedings under the call. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I move that the bill be laid upon the table. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is in order. The gentleman 
from Michigan moves to lay the bill on the table. The question 
is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks for a 
division. Those who desire to lay the bill on the table will rise 
and stand until they are counted. [After eounting.] Thirty- 
seven gentlemen have risen in the affirmative. Those opposed 
will rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Seventy-seven gentlemen have risen in the negative. On_this 
vote the ayes are 37 and the noes are 77. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that the 
count shows that there is not a quorum present. 

Mr. MANN. That does net signify, necessarily. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum: present. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. 
that is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
rox] makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. I mac the point, Mr. Speaker, 
that it is dilatory. The House was just dividing. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is a delicate ques- 
tion. There is always a right to have a quorum in the House. 
Speakers have decided that immediately after a quorum was 
disclosed by a roll call the point could not be made, but since then 
there has been business—there has been a division on another 
question—and the Chair is disposed to think that a Member has 
always the right to have a quorum on a question. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and fifty Members 
are present, not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. The question is om laying the bill om the 
table. As many as favor laying the bill on the table will, when 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point that 
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their names are called, answer “aye”; those opposed will an- 


swer “no.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 86, nays 166, 


answered “ present” 2, not voting 175, as follows: 


Benham 
Blackmon 
Bland, Ind. 
Boles 

Bran 


Christopherson 
Cole 
Cramton 


Dale 

Davis, Minn. 
Dent 
Dickinson, Iowa 


Ackerman 
Alexander 
Almon 
Andrews, Md. 
Ayres 

Babka 
Bankhead 


Browning 
Buchanan 
Burroughs 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Caraway 
Carss 
Chindblom 
Clark, Mo. 
Cleary 
Coady 
Connally 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davey 
Davis, Tenn, 
Dewalt 
Dominick 


Evans, Mont. 


Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 
Ashbrook 
Bar par 

rkle; 
Bec g 


Benson 
Bowers 
Britten 
Browne 
Brumbaugh 
Burdick 
Burke 

Butler 
Caldwell 
Campbell, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cand! 


er 
Cantrill 
Carew 
Carter 


Casey 
ar Fla. 


YEAS—S6. 
Dunn Lesher Sells 
Evans, Nebr. McLaughlin, Nebr Shreve 
Focht MacGregor Sisson 
Gandy Madden Stea 
Garrett Mays Stephens, Ohio 
Glynn Michener Strong, Kans. 
Graham, III. Monahan, Wis. Taylor, Colo. 
Greene, Mass Mooney Thomas 
Hays Moore, Ohio Thompson, Ohio 
Hoch Moore, Pa. Tillman 
Houghton urphy Tincher 
Huddleston Newton, Mo, Vinson 
Jacoway Nolan Voi 
James Ogden Walters 
Jefferis Quin 8 
Johnson, S. Dak. Radcliffe White, Kans. 
Kitchin Raker Uliams 
Kraus Rayburn Wood, Ind. 
LaGuardia Rhodes ates 
Lampert Robsion, Ky. Young, N. Dak. 
Layton Rodenberg 
Lehlbach Scars 
NAYS—166, 
Ferris Lufkin Rogers 
‘ess McAndrews Romjue 
Fields McArthur Rose 
Fisher McDuffie Rowe 
Flood McFadden Rubey 
Fordney McGlennon Sanders, La. 
Foster McKeown Saunders, Va, 
Freeman McLane Sherw. 
French McLaughlin, Mich Small 
Fuller, III. McPherson Smith, Idaho 
Fuller, Mass. Ma Smith, III. 
Gallagher Major Smith, Mich. 
Gard Mann Smithwick 
Garland Mapes Stedman 
Garner Mondell Steenerson 
Good Montague Stiness 
Graham, Pa. Moon Strong, Pa. 
Green, Iowa Moore, Va Summers, Wash. 
Griffin Moores, Ind Sumners, Tex. 
Hadley Morgan ‘Temple 
Hardy, Tex. Morin Timberlake 
Harrison ott» Towner 
Hastings Nelson, Mo. Treadway 
Hernandez Nelson, Wis. Upshaw 
Iickey Newton, Minn. Vaile 
Howard O'Connor Venable 
Hudspeth Oldfield Vestal 
Hulings Oliver Volstead 
Hull, lowa Osborne ard 
Ireland Park Wason 
Johnson, Miss. Parrish Watkins 
Juul Pell Watson, Va. 
Kelly, Pa. Phelan Weaver 
Kinkaid Platt Webster 
Kleczka Pou el 
Knutson Rainey, J. W. Whaley 
Lanham Ramsey Wheeler 
Lankford auner White, Me. 
rsen Randall, Calif. Woods, Va. 
Lazaro Randall, Wis. Wright 
Longworth Ricketts 
Luce Riddick 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2. 
. Crago Reber 
NOT VOTING—175. 
Doremus Husted Mead 
Doughton Hutchinson Merritt 
Dowell Igoe Miller 
Dyer Johnson, EY. Minahan, N. J, 
Eagle Johnson, Mudd 
Echols Johnston, N. Y. Neely 2 
Ellsworth Jones, Pa. Nicholls, S. C. 
Esch Jones, Tex. Nichols, Mich. 
Evans, Ney. hn O'Connell 
Fairfield Kearns Olney 
Fitzgerald Kelley, Mich. Overstreet 
Frear Kendall Padgett 
Gallivan Kennedy, Iowa Pai 
Ganly Kennedy, R. I. Parker 
Godwin, N. C. Kettner Peters 
Goldfogle Kiess Porter 
Goodall Kincheloe Purnell 
Goodwin, Ark. Kin Rainey, II. T. 
Goodykoontz Kreider eavis 
Gouli Langley Reed, N. Y. 
Greene, Vt Lea, Calif. Reed, W. Va 
Griest Lee, Ga. Riordan 
Hamil Lever Robinson, N. C. 
Hamilton Linthicum Rouse 
Hardy, Colo. Little Rowan 
Haskell Lonergan Rucker 
Haugen Luhrin Sabath 
Hawley McClintie Sanders, Ind. 
Hayden McCulloch Sanders, N. Y. 
Heflin McKenzie Sanford 
Hersey McKiniry Schall 
Hersman McKinley Scott 
Hicks MacCrate Scull 
Hill aher Siegel 
Holland Mansfield Sims 
Hull, Tenn. artin Sinclair 
Humphreys Mason Sinnott 


JULY 24, 

em Sullivan Vare Wingo 
Smith, N.Y. Sweet Walsh Winslow 

nell Taylor, Ark. Watson, Pa. Wise 
Snyder Taylor, Tenn. bb Woodyard 
Steele Thompson, Okla. Wilson, III. Young, Tex. 
Stephens, Miss. Tilson Wilson, La. Zihiman 
Stevenson Tinkham Wilson, Pa. 


So the motion to lay the bill on the table was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. DowELL with Mr. LONERGAN. 

Mr. WIIsoN of Illinois with Mr. Ronixsox of North Carolina. 

Mr. ANTHONY with Mr. EAGLE. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont with Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. Hurcutnson with Mr. Herrin. 

Mr. Stnnorr with Mr. WISE. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas with Mr. Youne of Texas. 

Mr. Woopyarp with Mr. Witson of Louisiana. 

Mr. Wriystow with Mr. HUMPHREYS. 

Mr. SNELL with Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. Curry of California with Mr. Evans of Nevada. 

Mr. Hawtey with Mr. PADGETT. 

Mr. Wasn with Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. Kaun with Mr. Henry T. RAINEY. 

Mr. NicHors of Michigan with Mr. CASEY. 

Mr. Harpy of Colorado with Mr. Campnett of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HAUGEN with Mr. Cantrirt. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The motion to lay the bill on the table is lost. 
The demand for the previous question is pending. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order that that is dilatory. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that that motion is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is clearly dilatory. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There has been intervening business. 

The SPEAKER. The question whether the motion to adjourn 
is dilatory, the Chair thinks, does not depend simply on the 
time that has elapsed or the business that has intervened. The 
question is whether the motion is really dilatory or not; and 
one of the decisions which the Chair thinks is entitled to great 
weight says that not only should the Chair himself be satisfied 
that the motion is dilatory, but that the Chair should be satis- 
fied that the House is satisfied that it is dilatory. In the present 
instance the Chair thinks the House must be satisfied that the 
motion is dilatory, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 
[Applause.] The question is on ordering the previous question. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia makes the 
point of order that no quorum is present. It is clear that no 
quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent Members. Those in favor 
of the previous question will, as their names are called, vote 
“yea,” those opposed “nay.” The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 149, nays 99, 
answered “ present“ 2, not voting 179, as follows: 


YEAS—149, 
Ackerman Edmonds Jacoway Oldfield 
Alexander Elston Juul Oliver 
mon Evans, Mont. Kelly, Pa. Osborne 
Andrews, Md. Fess Kitehin Overstreet 
Anthony Fields Lanham Park 
bka Pisher Lankford Parrish 
Bankhead Flood Larsen ell 
Black Freeman Longworth Phelan 
Bland, Mo. French Lufkin Piatt 
Bland, Va. Fuller, III. Luhring Pou 
Blanton Gallagher McAndrews Rainey, J. W. 
x Gard , McArthur Ramse 
Brinson Garland McDuffie Randall, Calif. 
Browning Garner McGlennon Randall, Wis. 
Buchanan Garrett McLane Rayburn 
Burroughs Good MeLaugblin, Mich.Riddick 
Byrnes, S. C. Graham, Pa. McPherson Robinson, N. C. 
yrns, ‘Tenn. Green, Iowa MacGregor Robsion, Ky. 
Caraway Griffin Major omjue 
Carss Hadley Mann Rose 
Cleary Hardy, Tex. Mansfield Rowe 
oady Harrison Monahan, Wis. Rubey 
Connally Hastings Mondell Sanders, La. 
Darrow Hefiin Montague Saunders, Va. 
Davey Hernandez Moore, Va. Sears 
Davis, Tenn. Hickey Moores, Ind. Sells 
Dewalt Howard Morgan Sherwood 
Dominick Hudspeth Morin Small 
rane Hulin Mott Smith, Idaho 
Dupré Hull, lowa Nelson, Mo. Smith, Mich. 
Kagan Ireland Newton. Minn. Smithwick 
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White, Me. 
Steencrson Treadway Watson, Va Woods, Va. 
Stevenson Upshaw Weaver Wright 
Stiness jaile Webster Young, Ter 4 
Strong. Pa. Venable Wel 
Summers, Wash. Volstead Whaley 
Sumners, Tex. Wason White, Kans. 
NAYS—99. 
Anderson Emerson Luce 
Aswell Evans, Nebr, McKeown Smith, III. 
Bacharach Focht McLaughlin, Nebr. St 1 
sep 8 1 . — Ohio 
Gandy apes mE, 
Bell Gl Mays Sweet 
Benham Greene, Mass. Michener ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Bland, Ind Hays ooney Temple 
es Hersey Moore, Ohio ‘Thomas 
Brand Heech Moore, Pa ‘Thompson, Ohio 
Briggs Huddleston Murphy Tillman 
Brooks, P. Hutehinson Newton, Mo. ‘Timberlake 
Cannon James Nolan Tincher 
Chindblom Jefferis Ogden Vestal 
Christopherson Johnson, Miss. n Vinson 
Clark, Mo. Johnson, S. Dak. Radcliffe Voi 
Cole Kearns er W. 
Cramton Kleczka Ramseyer Walters 
Crisp Knutson Rhodes 
Dale Kraus Ricketts Wheeler 
Dallinger LaGuardia enberg Wilsen, III. 
Davis, Minn, I ert ogers Wood. Ind. 
Dickinson, lowa Layton Shreve Yates 
Dunbar bach Sinclair Young, N. Dak, 
Elliott Lesher | Sinnott 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2. 
Crago Reber 
NOT VOTING—179. 
Andrews, Nebr. Pyer KeHey, Mich. Peters 
Ashbrook Lagle Kendall Porter 
Ayres Schols Kennedy, Iowa Purnell 
Barbour Ellsworth Kennedy, R Rainey, II. T. 
Barkley Esch 8 Rea vis 
Bee Evans, Nev. Reed, N. 
Benson Fairfield Kincheloc Reed, W. Va 
Blackmon Ferris Riordan 
her Fitzgerald Kinkaid Reuse 
Bowers Fo Kreider Rowan 
Britten Frear Langley Rucker 
Brooks, III. Fuller, Mass. Lazaro Sabath 
Browne Gallivan Lea, Sanders, Ind 
Brumbaugh i Lee, Ga Sanders, N. X 
Burdick Godwin, N. C. er Sanfo. 
Burke 8 Linthicum Schall 
Butler Goodal thle Scott 
Caldwell Goodwin, Ark. Lonergan Scully 
Campbell. Kans, Goodykoontz MeClintic Siegel 
Campboll, Pa. Gould MeCulloch Sims 
Candler Graham, III MeFadden Sle 
Cantrill Greene, Vt. McKenzie Smith, N. X. 
Griest McKiniry Snell 
Carter Hamill MeKinle Snyder 
77 Hamilton MacCrate Steele 
Clark, Fla IIardx, Colo. Stephens, Miss. 
8 on Haskell — ae ag E 
er ugen n Taylor, 
Cooper Hawley Mason Taylor, Tenn. 
Copley Hayden Mead Thompson, Okla. 
Costello Hersman Merritt Tilson 
Crowther Hicks iller Tinkham 
Cullen Till Minahan, N. J. Vare 
Curric, Mich Holland Moon Ward 
, Ca Houghton Mudd Watson, Pa. 
Dempsey Fall, Tenn. Neely Webb 
an Humphreys Nelson, Williams 
Dent Husted Nicholls, S. C. Wilson, La. 
Dickinson, Mo. Igoe Nichols, Mich. ison, Pa. 
Donovan Johnson, Ky. O'Connell Wingo 
Dooling -Jo Connor Winslow 
Doremus Johnston, N. Y. Olney Wise 
Doughton Jones, Pa. Padgett ‘Woodyard 
Dowell Jones, Tex. 1 Zihiman 
Dunn Kahn Parker 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. DUNN with Mr. BLCAORMON. 

Mr. MoFanpen with Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. Warp with Mr. BRUMBAUGH:. 

Mr. WIIIIAus with Mr. DENT. 

Mr. ZIAELMAN with Mr. HAYDEN. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia with Mr. EAGLE. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPBAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. At what stage of the proceedings is a motion 
to reeommit in order? 

The SPEAKER. After the third reading. The question is 
on the third reading of the bill. 

The guestion was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Cramton) there were 113 ayes and 44 noes. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I make the point 


of order that no quorum is present. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Saunvers of Virginia) there were 172 ayes and 22 noes. 

So the motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 43 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
July 25, 1919, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of 2 communication from the Secretary of Commerce, sub- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of appropriations required by 
the Department of Commerce for enforcement of navigation 
laws and for purchase of materials for the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, fiscal year 1920 (H. Doc. No. 160); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
copy of a communication from the Acting Secretary of State, 
submitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation required by 
the Department of State for salaries of ambassadors and minis- 
ters, 1920 (H. Doc. No. 161); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


‘Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. FOCHT, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7030) for the relief of Martin 
Goldsmith, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 147), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. PETERS, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7767) to appoint Admiral William 
S. Benson, United States Navy, and Rear Admiral William S. 
Sims, United States Navy, as permanent admirals in the Navy, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 148), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 2991) granting a pension to Walter S. Reece, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McDUFFI®: A bill (H. R. 7776) for the erection 
of a public building in the town of Monroeville, county of 
Monroe, Ala., and appropriating money therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 7777) to create a public- 
service corps to promote the public service and to provide for 
the national defense, and making an appropriation therefor; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FHSS: A bill (H. R. 7778) for the investigation of 
influenza and allied diseases in order to determine their cause 
and methods of prevention; to the Committee on Interstate 
und Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 7779) to 
repeal the act entitled “An act to promote reciprocal trade 
relations with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes,” 


approved July 26, 1911, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. EMERSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 7780) pro- 


viding for the substitution of the single-rail system as applied 
by the certain railway patents to the standard reads; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 7781) to regulate 
the sale of deadly weapons in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 7782) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the city of Chicago, county of Cook, 
State of Illinois, two German cannons or fieldpieces, to be 
placed in West Pullman Park; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 
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By Mr. HERSMAN: A bill (H. R. 7783) to amend section 6 
of the act of October 15, 1914, entitled “An act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes“; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 7784) to amend section 6 
of the act of October 15, 1914, entitled “An act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and monopolies, and 
for other purposes“; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 7785) to provide reve- 
nue for the Government, to establish and maintain in the 
United States the manufacture of laboratory glassware, labora- 
tory porcelain ware, optical glass, scientific and surgical in- 
struments; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 7786) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the city of Cuthbert, Ga., one Ger- 
man cannon or fieldpiece, with a suitable number of shells; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7787) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Fort Gaines, Ga., one German cannon 
or fieldpiece, with a suitable number of shells; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7788) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Richland, Ga., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece, with a suitable number of shells; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7789) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Montezuma, Ga., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece, with a suitable number of shells; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7790) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Butler, Ga., one German cannon or field- 
piece, with a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7791) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Ellaville, Ga., one German cannon or field- 
piece, with a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7792) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Vienna, Ga., one German cannon or field- 
piece, with a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7793) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Fitzgerald, Ga., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece, with a suitable number of shells; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7794) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Ashburn, Ga., one German cannon or field- 
piece, with a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7795) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Americus, Ga., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece, with a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7796) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Shellman, Ga., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece, with a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. í 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7797) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Dawson, Ga., one German cannon or field- 
piece, with a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7798) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to donate to the city of Lumpkin, Ga., one German cannon or 
fieldpiece, with a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7799) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
donate to the city of Cordéle, Ga., one German cannon or field- 
piece, with a suitable number of shells; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ° 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 7800) providing for an 
amendment to paragraph (a) of section 628 of an act approved 
February 24, 1919, and entitled “ An act to provide revenue, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 7801) to promote the efficiency 
of the permanent Military Establishment of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: Resolution (H. Res. 198) providing for 
the appointment of a clerk to the Committee on Railways and 
Canals; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 159) to 
provide for an investigation into the causes of influenza and 
ascertain a cure for the same; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: ` 

By Mr. BLAND of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7802) granting a 
increase of pension to Jacob L. Hatfield; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7803) granting an increase of pension to 
Lula V. Wainwright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7804) for the relief of Denny Costello; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: A bill (H. R. 7805) granting a pension 
to Lulu Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 7806) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Flewelling; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 7807) granting an increase 
of pension to Gideon J. Wire; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 7808) granting a pension to 
Emma Bridgett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 7809) granting a pension to 
Louesa T. Dillen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 7810) granting a pension to 
Harriet A. Wormuth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 7811) granting a pension to 
Verna Hanmore; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. JUUL: A bill (H. R. 7812) for the relief of Fred 
Schroeder; to the Committee on Claims. Í 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 7813) granting a pension to 
Margaret E. Ward; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7814) to retain certain officers in the mili- 
tary service; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 7815) granting a pension to 
Benjamin Franklin Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7816) granting a pension to David C. Lig- 
gett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LUFKIN: A bill (H. R. 7817) for the appointment of 
Lieut. Thomas White to the permanent Dental Corps of the 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 7818) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin W. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 7819) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William Lathrop; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 7820) for the relief of James 
Flanagan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 7821) granting an increase of 
pension to James Reppeto; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 7822) granting 
an increase of pension to William B. Haslett; to the Committee 
on Pensions. $ 

By Mr. OGDEN: A bill (H. R. 7823) granting an increase of 
pension to Franklin Harrod; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7824) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PLATT; A bill (H. R. 7825) granting an increase of 
pension to George Hopper; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7826) granting an increase of pension to 
John Janenda; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7827) for the retirement of Henry Steen; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. È 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 7828) granting a 
pension to Catherine Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr, REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7829) granting 
an increase of pension to Sebra Colrider; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 7830) granting an increase of 
pension to Smith E. Hubbard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 7831) granting a pension to 
William F. Montgomery; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7832) granting a 
pension to John J. Sharp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7833) for the relief of M. M. Wallace; to 
the Committee on Claims. 2 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7834) granting a 
pension to Jennie Kahn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7835) granting a pension to Anna M. Ort; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 7836) for the relief of the 
owner of the steam tug Eureka; to the Committee on Rules. 


1919. 


By Mr. WELLING: A bill (H. R. 7837) for the relief of 
John Gray; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7838) granting an increase 
of pension to Ida B. Welker; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Polish Pub- 
lishing Co. and Father Gordon Building & Loan Association, 
of Chicago, III., against Senate bill 2099, relating to news- 
papers and magazines printed in a foreign language; to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Also (by request), petition of Italian branch of the Ladies’ 
Waist and Dressmakers’ Union, Local No. 25, of- New York, 
urging the immediate recall of all American troops in Russia 
and the abandonment of attempts to secure special troops for 
service there; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Mystic Order Veiled Prophets 
of the Enchanted Realm, favoring legislation to assure the 
supremacy of the American flag over all other flags at public 
displays; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also (by request), petition of John J. Mahoney, president of 
Division 14, Ancient Order of Hibernians, of Massachusetts, in 
2 of a league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of Burlington (N. J.) County 
Board of Agriculture and Farm Bureau, protesting against the 
Mondell bill for land grants for discharged soldiers; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BEGG: Petition of certain residents of Plain Town- 
ship, Wood County, Ohio, asking for the extension of rural route 
No. 2, out of Bowling Green, Ohio, so that they may receive the 
benefits of rural free delivery; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Lancaster 
Bar Association, of Lancaster, Pa., against the abolition of the 
ninth internal-revenue district; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CALDWELL: Petition of John W. Grabowski, soda- 
fountain owner, of Jamaica, Long Island, N. V., protesting 
against tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of Wisconsin Traffic League, urging 
immediate return of railroads to private ownership; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of National Women’s Trade Union of America, 
supporting the Federal Trade Commission in its efforts to secure 
remedial legislation on the meat-packing industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. - 

Also, petition of Polish Publishing Co., of Chicago, Ill., oppos- 
ing 8. 2099; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of the Lithuanian Weekly, of 
Boston, Mass., relating to the Poland Army in the Lithuanian 
territories; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Rock Island, III., requesting repeal of taxes now levied on medi- 
cines and dental preparations under section 907 of the revenue 
net; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Eagle Manufacturing Co. 
(Inc.), Consolidated Engineering Co., T. Braden Silcott & Co., 
Kunkel Bros. & Co., M. Albert’s Sons, Harry J. Mohr, W. P. 
Bird & Bro., Henry Fox, John Uhl, Myers & Houseman, Greer & 
Davis, all of Baltimore, Md., protesting against the Kenyon bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, . 

Also, petition of Howard Hubbard, of Baltimore, Md., urging 
the passage of S. 2253 or H. R. 7124, providing for the release 
of merchant yessels belonging to the United States from arrest 
and attachment in foreign jurisdiction, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Edward D. Noonan, of Baltimore, Md., fa- 
voring the resolution of Hon, WIIHIA E. Mason appropriating 
money for the appointment of a diplomatic representative to 
Ireland; to the Cochmittee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of James A, Wright, of Baltimore, Md., favoring 
H. R. 5418, relating to increasing compensation for printers, 
pressinen, and bookbinders employed in the Government Print- 
ing Office; to the Committee on Printing. 

Zy Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of George B. Fisher, of East 
Buffalo, N. V., against the Kendrick bill (S. 2199) and the 
Kenyon bill (S. 2202) ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of William S. Cogswell, brevet lieutenant colonel, 
of New York, urging that the flagship Hertford will be asso- 
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ciated always with the genius and achievements of the Nation's 
great admiral, Farragut; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McGLENNON: Petition of Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, Vigilant Council, No. 155, of Kearny, N. J., favor- 
ing a law allowing six months’ pay to each soldier or sailor who 
served in the United States service in the World War; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REBER: Petition of Mr. Adam Adoureftus and Mr. 
Mutt Yourkineke, Shenandoah, Pa.; and Mr. Mat Buragas, Mr. 
John J. Miscavage, jr., and Mr. John J. Miscavage, sr., of 
Tamaqua, Pa., urging the United States to demand the with- 
drawal of Polish troops from Lithuanian territory, and to give 
to Lithuania a moral support in her war against Bolshevism; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of certain citizens 
of Pennsylvania concerning a bill for relief of the Sanitary Co. 
of America ; to the Committee on Claims. 


SENATE. 
Frivay, July 25, 1919. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, we come to Thee in prayer that our inner life 
may conform to the spiritual fact, that we may be brought by 
Thy grace into conformity to Thy will, that our minds may work 
in accord with the divine law, that our consciences may respond 
to Thine own command, that our hearts may feel the touch of 
Thy love, that as men whose lives are God centered we may do 
the work of this day in Thy sight and with Thy blessing. We 
ask Thee to guide us. For Christ’s sake, Amen. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday's 
proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Sssoor and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was approved. 

THE CLAIM OF CHINA. 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an official 
copy of the claim of China, submitting its reasons for asking 
for the abrogation of the Chinese-Japanese treaty as it was pre- 
sented at Paris, and containing the 21 points that Japan has 
against China. It is a matter about which so much inquiry has 
developed that I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator if it was not printed in the 
Record as a part of the remarks of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. ROBINSON]? 

Mr. SPENCER. I think not, and I do not think many Sena- 
tors have seen it. I have yet to find anyone who has seen it as 
I showed it to him. 

There being no objection, the paper was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue CLAIM or CHINA FoR THE ABROGATION OF THE TREATIES AND NOTES 
CONCLUDED WITH JAPAN ON May 25, 1915. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

This claim submits for abrogation by the peace conference 
the set of treaties and notes made and exchanged by and be- 
tween the Chinese Government and the Japanese Government 
on May 25, 1915. (See Appendix 4.) 

“These treaties and notes—hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Treaties of 1915’—were signed by the Chinese Government 
under pressure of the series of demands known as the 21 de- 
mands presented. by the Japanese Government on January 18, 
1915, and enforced by the Japanese ultimatum delivered to the 
Chinese Government on May 7,1915. (See Appendices 2 and 3.) 

“Action by the peace conference in respect of these treaties 
of 1915 is claimed by China for reasons herein elaborated. 

Part 1. 
“ PIRST INSTRUCTIONS ” TO MR. HIOKI. aA 

“1. On December 3, 1914, the Japanese minister at Peking, 
Mr. Hioki, was handed at Tokyo the text of the 21 demands for 
presentation to the Chinese Government. They were divided 
into five groups. 

“In the First instructions given by Baron Kato [then 
Japanese minister for foreign affairs] to Mr. Hioki,’ which were 
officially published at Tokyo on June 9, 1915 (see Appendix 1), 
Mr. Hioki was informed that ‘In order to provide for the re- 
adjustment of affairs consequent on the Japan-German war and 
for the purpose of insuring a lasting peace in the Far East by 
strengthening the position of the [Japanese] Empire, the Im- 
perial Government have resolved to approach the Chinese Gov- 
ernment with a view to conclude treaties and agreements mainly 
along the lines laid down in the first four groups of the ap- 
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pended proposals II. e., the 21 demands]. * * * Believing it 
absolutely essential for strengthening Japan's position in east- 
ern Asia, as well as for the preservation of the general interest 
of that region, to secure China’s adherence to the foregoing 
proposals, the Imperial Government are determined to attain 
this end by all means within their power. You are therefore 
requested to use your best endeavor in the conduct of the nego- 
tiations, which are hereby placed in your hands.“ 

As regards the proposals contained in the fifth group,’ Mr. 
Hioki was informed that they were to be ‘presented as the 
wishes of the Imperial Government,’ but ‘ you are also requested 
to exercise your best efforts to have our wishes carried out.’ 

“Tt is important, however, to state that the proposals in this 
fifth group were presented to the Chinese Government as de- 
mands and not as wishes.“ 

JAPAN’S WAR Ax. 

“2. Attention is directed here to these ‘ First instructions’ to 
Mr. Hioki, because, studied in connection with other indications 
of Japanese policy in China, they point reasonably to the infer- 
ence that Japan’s dominant aim in the war against the Central 
Powers was the ‘strengthening of Japan's position in eastern 
Asin and the Japanese Government were determined to attain 
this end by all means within their power.’ 

“3. This reference to Japan’s war aim is made because it 
appears desirable to place all the facts before the peace con- 
ferenee in order that a correct decision may be rendered, inter 
alia, on the pending claim of the Japanese Government for ‘ the 
unconditional cession of the leased territory of Kiaochow, to- 
gether with the railways and other rights possessed by Germany 
in respect of Shantung Province.’ 

If the real object for which Japan entered the war was less 
the destruction of German imperialism than the creation of a 
situation enabling her to strengthen her own position in eastern 
Asia by all means within her power,’ it is legitimate for China— 
as the one of the Allied and Associated States that would suffer 
in the event of the success of the Japanese claim—to urge the 
rejection of this claim on the ground that Japan entered the war 
and envisaged its end in a sense at variance with the principles 
for which the Entente Allies and America have fought and 
conquered. 

PRESENTATION OF THE TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS. 

“4. Six weeks had elapsed from the date of the First in- 
structions,” when it was decided that a suitable opportunity had 
occurred for the presentation of the twenty-one demands. This 
took place on January 18, 1915, following swiftly on the communi- 
eation of a note from the Chinese minister for foreign affairs in 
reply to a dispatch from Mr. Hioki. The latter had written to 
state that the Japanese Government would not recognize the 
cancellation of the special military zone which the Chinese Gov- 
ernment had delimited in connection with the operations of the 
Japanese forces besieging the small German garrison at Tsingtao 
within the leased territory of Kiaochow. 

“5. This note from the Chinese minister for foreign affairs is 
the last of a series of six notes (these notes are included in the 
Appendices to the Memorandum relating to Kiaochow, filed by 
the Chinese delegation, and numbered 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11) pass- 
ing between him and Mr. Hioki. These notes dealt not only 
with the special military zone, but with the protest of the Chinese 
Government against the forcible and unnecessary seizure by the 
Japanese of the Trans-Shantung Railway, which dominates the 
Province of Shantung. 

“The whole of this series of notes is important because they 
connect the twenty-one demands with the situation created in 
Shantung by the Japanese military authorities in their opera- 
tions for the reduetion of the German “ fortress” of Tsingtao. 

“This fortress was garrisoned by 5,250 German and Austrian 
regulars and reservists hastily assembled. Under the plea of 
military necessity the Japanese forces entered Chinese territory 
150 miles to the rear of the ‘stronghold.’ In the land opera- 
tions ensuing the Japanese had a total of 12 officers killed and 
40 wounded and 324 rank and file killed and 1,148 wounded. 
In the naval operations one small eruiser was sunk by a mine 
and 280 of the crew perished. In addition to this disaster the 
Navy had 40 men killed and wounded. 

“These figures are given not in any way to detract from the 
merit of Japan’s principal military achievement during the war, 
but only to indicate what operations were actually involved in 
the fall of the fortress. 

6. The note from the Chinese minister for foreign affairs 
points out that two months have ‘elapsed since the capture of 
Tsingtao; the basis of German military preparations has been 
destroyed ; the troops of Great Britain have already been and 
those of your country are being gradually withdrawn. This 
shows clearly that there is no more military action in the special 
area, and that the said area ought to be canceled admits of no 


doubt. * * As efforts have always been made to effect an 
amicable settlement of affairs between your country and ours, it 
is our earnest hope that your Government will act upon the prin- 
ciple of preserving peace in the Far East and maintaining inter- 
national confidence and friendship,’ 

“7. Within 36 hours of the expression of this earnest hope of 
the Chinese Government, Mr. Hioki presented to the President 
of the Chinese Republic a series of demands which the Govern- 
ment and people of China viewed as an act of the same order of 
policy as the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia that had plunged 
Europe into war just 24 weeks before, 

Part 2, 
ANALYSIS OF TICE 21 DEMANDS. 


8. An examination of these 21 demands shows that their 
ruling purpose was to impose on China a settlement not unlike 
in principle to the one imposed on Korea during the short 
period preceding the extinction of Korean independence. 

Group J. 


“9, Group I deals with the Provinee of Shantung, which is 
greater in area and in population than the whole of England, 
besides being a piece of China packed with memories of Con- 
fucius and hallowed as the cradle of Chinese culture. 

“10. The first demand in this group insists on the Chinese 
Government engaging to give full assent to all matters upon 
which the Japanese Government may hereafter agree with the 
German Government relating to the disposition of all rights, 
interests, and concessions which Germany, by virtue of treaties 
or otherwise, possesses in relation to the Province of Shantung: 

“At the date of the 21 demands the ‘rights, interests, and 
concessions’ of Germany in Shantung ineluded the leased ter- 
ritory of Kiaochow, with the harbor of Tsingtao, the trans- 
Shantung railway known as the Tsingtao-Chinan Railway or 
Kiaochow-Tsinanfu Railway, and other railway as well as 
mining rights in the Province. ° 

“They were the fruits of 16 years of German aggression in 
Shantung Province, and their transfer to Japan means that the 
Teutonic methods, which enabled Germany to dominate and ex- 
ploit the Province, will pass into the hands of a power with a 
great military base already standing on Chinese soil at Port 
Arthur. 

RAILWAY DOMINATION OF NORTH CHINA. 

“11. The meaning of this Japanese succession to German 
rights in Shantung is best illustrated in the railway situation 
arising out of Japan's exercise of two of the ‘other railway 
rights’ that were vested in Germany. 

“Although Japan's claim now before the peace conference, in 
so far as it relates to China, is confined to the ‘ railways and 
other rights possessed by Germany in respect of Shantung Prov- 
ince,’ she has pressed (in a set of secret agreement and notes 
concluded on Sept. 24, 1918) on China the acceptance of the 
view that her first demand in Group I—which is substantially 
repeated in her conference claim—covers the German rights to 
finance, construct, and supply the materials for two lines of 
railway running into the two other Provinces of Kiangsu and 
Chihli, though starting in Shantung. 

“Tf the peace conference concede this Japanese claim, tlie 
following formidable situation will be created: Through the 
trans-Shantung Railway, with its western or inland terminus 
at the provincial capital of Chinanfu where it flanks the north- 
ern section of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway—built by the Ger- 
mans—Japan will at once dominate the whole of Shantung as 
well as the northern half of this important trunk line. Then, 
by financing, constructing, and supplying the materials for the 
first of the aforesaid two lines of railway —1. e., a line from 
the city of Kaomi, on the trans-Shantung Railway, to a point 
strategically dominating the southern or British constructed 
section of the same Tientsin-Pukow Railway—Japan will prac- 
tically master the great railroad linking Tientsin (the port of 
Peking) and north China with the Yangtze Valley and south 
China, 

„Next, by financing, etc., the second of the two lines of rail- 
way — I. e., a line practically extending the trans-Shantung 
Railway from Chinanfu, where it will bisect the Tientsin- 
Pukow trunk line, to a point westward on the Peking-Hankow. 
Railway—Japan will flank the other of the two trunk lines con- 
necting Peking and north China with central and southern 
China. (It is important to note that the administration of a 
Japanese constructed railway in-China goes far beyond that of 
any other foreign constructed railway in China, including eyen 
these constructed by Germany in Shantung. It means that the 
railway is practically manned by Japanese, to the exclusion 
even of Chinese; that the railway is policed by Japanese gen- 
darmerie and is guarded by Japanese troops along its entire 
length. That is the danger.) 
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“And when it is borne in mind that Japan also controls the 
railway. systems in south Manchuria and eastern inner Mon- 
golia, the extent of Japan’s railway domination of China north 
of the great line of the Yangtze will be realized. 

“This fact also must be noted. It means the isolation of 
Peking, which will be cut off from central and southern China 
not only by land but by the sea route, owing to the Gulf of 
Pechihli—through which Peking ean be reached via its port of 
Tientsin—hbeing directly dominated by the Japanese at Port 
Arthur. 

THE “ STRATEGIC REAR” OF WRIHAIWXI. 

“12. It is further interesting to note the connection between 
the third demand in Group I with this strategic situation based 
on Japan’s contemplated railway domination in northern China. 
The demand requires ‘the Chinese Government to agree to 
Japan's building a railway connecting Chefoo or Lungkow’ with 
the trans-Shantung Railway. 

“Look at the map of Shantung and it will at once be seen 
that, lying obliquely opposite to Port Arthur, is the leased 
territory of Weihaiwei which Great Britain occupied in order 
to redress the ‘balance of power’ in China when Russia seized 
Port Arthur. 

“While China can not but view foreign occupation of Wei- 
haiwei as well as of other leased territories in a sense derogat- 
ing from her territorial integrity, it is important, even from the 
Chinese point of view to direct attention to the fact that the 
strategic value of Weihaiwei could be seriously impaired if the 
power in possession of Port Arthur were to control either Chefoo 
or Lungkow, both of which lie to the ‘strategic rear’ of the 
British leased territory. 

Group II. 
ANNEXATION AT WORK. 


“18. The seven demands in Group II exact in favor of Japan 
and her nationals a series of preferential rights, interests, and 
privileges in South Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia cal- 
culated at once to increase the existing difficulties which seri- 
ously hamper effective Chinese administration in these two 
areas and to develop a situation facilitating the extension 
thereto of the territorial system which has transformed Korea 
into a Japanese Province. 

“Although all the demands in this group vitally affect the ter- 
- ritorial integrity and independence of China in South Manchuria 
and eastern inuer Mongolia, it must suffice here to direct atten- 
tion only to the first demand which insists ‘that the lease of 
Port Arthur and Dalny and the term of lease of the South Man- 
churian Railway and the Antung-Mukden Railway shall be 
extended to a period of 99 years.’ 

“ The extension of these leaseholds means the perpetuation of 
an alien political system in South Manchuria that immediately 
menaces the territorial integrity and independence of China, 
Through Port Arthur—the most powerful citadel in continental 
Asia—and the commercial base of Dalny which is linked with 
the South Manchuria and Antung-Mukden lines, Japan politi- 
cally and commercially dominates a region through which lies 
the historie road of invasions’ into China. In the past Asiatic 
invaders have entered the country from the north; and it was 
through the Manchurian ‘gate’ that the last invaders crossed 
into the great plains of northern China. * * * 

“History and a sense of realities seems to suggest a view of 
the Japanese system in South Manchuria that can not be recon- 
ciled with the security of the Chinese Republic. And the oppo- 
sition between this system of Japan and the safety of China is 
made sharper by the demand in question. Instead of China 
regaining Port Arthur and Dalny in the year 1923, as stipulated 
in the original lease of these places, Japan will continue to retain 
them until the month of March in the eighty-sixth year of the 
Chinese Republic—that is to say, in the year 1997 of the Chris- 
tian era” (English version of the treaties of 1915 officially pub- 
lished at Tokyo on June 9, 1915)—the precise month and ‘year 
when Germany promised to ‘return’ Kiaochow to China. 

Group III. 
JAPAN’S IRON POLICY IN CHINA, 

“14, Besides involving the violation of the territorial integ- 
rity and sovereignty of China in Shantung, South Manchuria, 
and eastern inner Mongolia, the 21 demands also encroach on 
Chinese economic independence by their exaction in Group III 
of an undertaking with respect to the Han-Yeh-Ping Co., or 
iron works, well calculated to lead to ultimate Japanese acquisi- 
tion of the most important industrial enterprise in the Yangtze 
Valley. 

“Tn its final form, as insisted upon in the Japanese ultimatum, 
the undertaking reads ‘that if in future the Han-Yeh-Ping Co. 
and the Japanese capitalists agree upon cooperation, the Chi- 
nese Government, in view of the intimate relations subsisting 
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between the Japanese capitalists and the said company, will 
forthwith give its permission. The Chinese Government further 
agree not to confiscate the said company, nor without the con- 
sent of the Japanese capitalists to convert it into a State enter- 
prise, nor cause it to borrow and use foreign capital other than 
Japanese,” 

TWO JAPANESE STATEMENTS. 

“15. That the economic policy expressed in this Han-Yeh-Ping 
undertaking means Japanese control of China’s natural re- 
sources is made clear by two recent Japanese statements. In 
a pamphlet lately issued in Paris by Baron Makino, then acting 
senior member of the Japanese peace delegation, the declara- 
tion is made that ‘China has the raw material; we have need 
for raw material and we have the capital to invest with China 
in its development for use by ourselves as well as by China. 
This same point was emphasized in an address delivered by 
Viscount Uchida, the present Japanese minister for foreign af- 
fairs, at the opening of the Diet at Tokyo last January: 

“t We have to rely,’ the minister declared, ‘in a large measure, 
upon rich natural resources in China in order to assure our own 
economic existence.’ 

“China does not admit that her natural resources are neces- 
sary to assure the economic existence of Japan any more than 
the ‘natural resources’ of Alsace-Lorraine were necessary to 
assure the economic existence of Germany, 

Group IV. 

“16. The single demand in Group IV required the Chinese 
Government to ‘engage not to cede or lease to any other power 
any harbor or bay on or any island along the coast of China.’ 

“Tn insisting on this demand Japan represented her objects to 
be the more effective preservation of the ‘territorial integrity 
of China,’ It will be seen, however, that the demand is worded 
in a sense apparently excluding Japan from the category of 
powers in whose favor the Chinese Government engage not to 
violate the territorial integrity of China. As a result of the 
Chinese Government's objection to a demand worded in such a 
dangerously ambiguous sense the Japanese ultimatum called for 
a declaration by China that no bay, harbor, or island along the 
coast of China may be ceded or leased to any power.’ 

Group V. 

“17. Finally, we come to the set of seven demands known as 
Group V. It is an open secret that the existence of these de- 
mands was not admitted by Japan when public attention was 
first drawn to them, and that they were not included in the 
Japanese communication replying to an inguiry of the great 
powers regarding the nature and the terms of the 21 demands. 

“ By this group of demands ‘ influential Japanese’ were to be 
engaged by the Chinese Government ‘as advisers in political. 
financial, and military affairs.“ ‘The police departments of im- 
portant places (in China)’ were to be ‘ jointly administered by 
Japanese and Chinese, or the police departments of these places ” 
were to ‘employ numerous Japanese.’ ‘China’ was to purchase 
from Japan a fixed amount of munitions of war (say, 50 per 
cent or more) of what is needed by the Chinese Government, or 
there shall be established in China a Chino-Japanese jointly 
worked arsenal. Japanese technical experts are to be employed 
and Japanese material to be purchased.’ 

In other words, the Chinese Army, with its illimitable possi- 
bilities in man power, was to be organized and controlled by 
influential Japanese military ‘advisers’ and was to be equipped 
and supplied with arms and munitions of Japanese pattern and 
manufacture. 

“18. Railway rights were also demanded in this Group V which 
‘conflicted with the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo railway agree- 
ment of March 6, 1908, the Nanking-Changsha railway agreement 
of March 31, 1914, and the engagement of August 24, 1914, giv- 
ing preference to British firms for the projected line from 
Nanchang to Chaochowfu. For this reason the Chinese Govern- 
ment found themselves unable to consider the demand, though 
the Japanese minister, while informed of China’s engagements 
with Great Britain, repeatedly pressed for its acceptance.’ 
(Chinese official statement.) 

JAPANESE MISSIONARY PROPAGANDA, 


“19. Two of the demands in this Group V related to the ac- 
quisition of land for schools, hospitals, and temples, as well as 
to the right of missionary propaganda. They presented, in the 
opinion of the Chinese Government, grave obstacles * * #* 
the religions of the two countries are identical, and therefore 
the need far a missionary propaganda to be carried on in China 
by Japanese does not exist. Thenatural rivalry between Chinese 
and Japanese followers of the same faith would tend to create 
incessant disputes and friction. Whereas western missionaries 
live apart from the Chinese communities among which they 
labor, Japanese monks would live with the Chinese, and the 
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similarity of their 88 characteristics, their ay rie garb, 
and their habits of life would render it impossible to distinguish 
them for purposes of affording the protection which the Jap- 
anese Government would require should be extended to them 
under the system of extraterritoriality now obtaining in China’ 
(Chinese official statement.) 

“Moreover, there was the fear that the ‘Japanese monks’ 
might under the guide of missionary propagandists, carry on 
a political propaganda inconsistent with the maintenance of 
China’s independence. 

“A FOREIGN POWER” IN FUKIBN. 

“20. A short reference must be made to the demand in this 
group relating to the Province of Fukien, the acceptance of 
which—as mentioned in the next section—was included in the 
Japanese ultimatum, although, according to the ‘first instruc- 
tions’ to Mr. Hioki, it was to be presented not as a demand 
but as a ‘ wish.’ 

“The province happens to be the part of China lying nearest 
to—but at some distance from—the island of Formosa (see 
map facing p. 6) which was ceded to Japan as a result of 
her successful war against China in 1894-95. This geographi- 
cal propinquity is serving as a basis for certain Japanese 
daims respecting Fukien. One of these claims is that Japan 
has a sort of right of vetoing any attempt on the part of 
China to utilize and develop, with foreign capital, the natural 
facilities on any part of the Fukien coast as a ‘shipyard, mili- 
tary coaling station, naval station, or any other military estab- 
lishment.’ 

In the Japanese note relating to Fukien, which is included 
among the annexes te the treaties of 1915, specific reference 
is made to a reported intention of the Chinese Government 
permitting ‘a foreign power’ (English version of the treaties 
of 1915 officially published at Tokyo on June 9, 1915) to build 
a shipyard, etc., in the province. In the course of the discus- 
sion on this demand concerning Fukien, the Japanese 


repre- 
sentative justified its presentation on the ground that his Gov- 


ernment understood that the United States was interested in 
some form of development work in the Province. 
MEANING OF “ POSTPONED FOR LATER NEGOTIATION.” 

21. It is true that, with the exception of the demand relat- 
ing to Fukien, this Group V was ‘ postponed for later negotia- 
tion’ and its acceptance was not demanded in the ultimatum 
by which Japan stopped further discussion ef the 21 demands 
and insisted on the acceptance of the demands in Groups I, II. 
III, and IV, subject to certain unimportant verbal variations. 

“The ultimatum was delivered to the Chinese Government on 
May 7, 1915, with the warning that ‘in case the Imperial 
Japanese] Government fail to receive from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, before 6 p. m. of May 9, response to their 

advice they will take such independent action as they may 
deem necessary to meet the situation’ (English version of the 
ultimatum officially published at Tokyo on June 9, 1915). 

“Although this postponement of Group V for ‘later negotia: 
tions” was alleged by the Japanese Government to be mark 
of their good will toward the Chinese Government,’ it is 
known that this course followed representations made to 
Japan by other powers. The Japanese Government, neverthe- 
less, insisted that the Chinese Government should specifically 
state in their reply to the ultimatum that Group V had reat 

‘postponed for later negotiation. 

22. This statement of the case would. be incomplete unless 
it were noted that, since the date of the ultimatum, Japanese 
policy in China apears to be expressing itself in terms of the 
specific principles worked out in these demands in Group V 
* postponed for later negotiation.’ 

M. EKRUPENSKY’S TESTIMONY. 

“23, What Japan means by postponing Group V ‘for later 
negotiation’ is made plain by M. Krupensky, Russian ambassa- 
dor at Tokyo, in two dispatches written by him to his home 
Government. These dispatches were included among the docu- 
ments found in the archives of the Russian foreign office and 
published by the Russian reyolutionary government on Novem- 
ber 22, 1917. 

“M. Krupensky’s first dispatch is dated October 16, 1917, 
and reads as follows: 

In reply to my question as to the credibility of the rumors 
alleging that Japan is prepared to sell to the Chinese Govern- 

ment a considerable quantity of arms and munitions, Viscount 
Motono [then Japanese minister for foreign affairs] een- 
firmed them, and added that the Peking Government had 
promised not to use the arms against the southerners. It was 
evident from the minister's words, however, that this promise 
possessed only the value of a formal justification of this sale, 
infringing as the latter dees the principle. of nonintervention 


in the internal Chinese feuds, proclaimed by Japan herself. 
* „ „It is most likely that the Japanese are aiming prin- 
cipally at obtaining the privilege of rearming the entire Chinese 
Army, and at making China dependent in the future on Japa- 
nese arsenals and the supply of munitons from Japan. The 
arms to be supplied are estimated at 30,000,000 yen. At the 
same time, Japan intends establishing an arsenal in China 
for the manufacture of war materials.’ { 
M. KREUPENSKY’S SECOND DISPATCH. 

“The other dispatch is dated October 22, 1917. It is a docu- 
ment of exceptional value, written as it is by one of the ablest 
members of the Russian diplomatic service, with a great knowl- 
edge of both Chinese and Japanese affairs. Before he was 
appointed to the Russian Embassy at Tokyo, M. Krupensky was 
Russian minister at Peking; indeed, he filled this office at the 
time when the 21 demands were presented and negotiated in 
1915. 

“After remarking that the reported American recognition of 
Japan’s special position in China—then under negotiation at 
Washington—will ‘ inevitably lead in the future to serious mis- 
understandings between us (Russia) and Japan,’ the document 
continues: 

“The Japanese are manifesting more and more clearly a 
tendency to interpret the special position of Japan in China, 
inter alia, in the sense that other powers must not undertake 
in China any political steps without previously exchanging 
views with Japan on the subject—a condition that would to 
some extent establish a Japanese control over the foreign 
affairs of Chine. {It will be remembered that one of the de- 
cisive acts preceding the annexation of Korea was the conclu- 
sion of the Japan-Korea treaty of November 17, 1905, vesting 
in the Japanese Government the direction and control of the 
foreign affairs of Korea.] On the other hand, the Japanese 
Government does not attach much importance to its recognition 
of the principle of the open door and the integrity of China, 
regarding it as merely a repetition of the assurance repeatedly 
given by it earlier to other powers, and implying no new re- 
strictions for the Japanese policy in China. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that at some future time there may arise in this 
connection misunderstanding between the United States and 
Japan. The minister for foreign affairs confirmed to-day, in 
conversation with me, that in the negotiations by Viscount Ishii. 
{at Washington] the question at issue is not some special con- 
cession to Japan in these or other parts of China, but Japan's 
special position in China as a whole’ [italics added]. 

JAPAN AND THE LANSING-ISHII AGREEMENT, 

“24. In a third dispatch written to the Russian Government 
under date of November 1, 1917, M. Krupensky explained what 
the ee ee Government thought regarding the possibility of 
in the interpretation of the Lansing-Ishii 

eee which recognized Japan's special position’ and 
* special interests in China. Reporting that he had asked Vis- 
count Motono, Japanese minister for foreign. affairs, ‘ whether 
he did not fear that in the future misunderstandings might 
arise from the different interpretations by Japan and the United 
States of the terms “ special mission” and “special interests“ 
of Japan in China,’ M. Krupensky stated: ‘I gain the impres- 
sion from the words of the minister that he is conscious of the 
possibility of misunderstandings in the future, but is of the 
opinion that in such a case Japan would have better means at 
her disposal for carrying into effect her interpretation than the 
United States.’ 

“The Chinese Government, when furnished with copies of 
these notes, lodged at Washington and at ‘Tokyo a declaration 
to the effect that China, having adopted toward friendly nations 
the principle of justice, equity, and respect for treaty rights, 
and recognizing special relations created by territorial propin- 
quity only so far as expressed in treaties, would not permit 
herself to be bound by any agreement made between other 
nations. 

“The interpretation which the United States Government 
gives to the notes can be inferred from its statement, accom- 
panying the publication of these notes, that these notes not 
only contain a reaffirmation of the open-door policy but also 
introduce a principle of noninterference with the sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of China, which, generally applied, is 
essential to perpetual international peace, as has been so 
clearly declared by President Wilson.’ 

Part 3. 
ABROGATION OF TREATIES OF 1915. 

“25. It is submitted that the treaties and notes signed and 
exchanged by and between the Chinese and Japanese Govern- 
ments on May 25, 1915, as a result of the negotiations connected 
with the 21 demands and of the Japanese ultimatum of May 7, 
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1915, are and do constitute one entire transaction or settlement 
arising out of and connected with the war between the allied 
and associated States and the Central Powers. 

“An essential feature of this transaction is the set of demands 
relating to the Province of Shantung and insisting on the right 
of Japan to succeed to the leased territory of Kiaochow and the 
other ‘rights, interests, and concessions’ of Germany in the 
Province. 

“That this essential feature of the transaction can only be 
settled by the peace conference is clearly admitted by the 
Japanese Government, because they have submitted to the con- 
ference a claim for the unconditional cession of the leased ter- 
ritory of Kiaochow, together with the railways and other rights 
possessed by Germany in respect of Shantung Province.’ 

“Tt follows, therefore, the entire transaction or settlement 
of which this Shantung claim of Japan forms an essential 
feature is a matter directly arising out of the war and within 
the purview of the peace conference and necessarily subject to 
its revisionary action. 

WAR CHARACTER OF TREATIES OF 1915 EMPHASIZED. 

“26. The war character of these treaties of 1915 is further 
attested by the opening sentence of the ‘ First Instructions’ to 
Mr. Hioki, which reads: ‘In order to provide for the readjust- 
ment of affairs consequent on the Japan-German war and for 
the purpose of insuring a lasting peace in the Far East by 
strergthening the position o the [Japanese] Empire, the Im- 
perial Government have resolved to approach the Chinese Gov- 
ernment with a view to conclude treaties and agreements 
mainly along the lines laid down in the first four groups of the 
appended proposals,’ 

“The Japanese ultimatum [English version of the ultima- 
tum published at Tokyo] also begins with a sentence, empha- 
sizing that the demarche is due to the desire of Japan ‘to 
adjust matters to meet the new situation created by the war 
between Japan and Germany * .“ 

TREATIES OF 1915 SIGNED UNDER COERCION, 

“27. The fact that these treaties of 1915 were signed by the 
Chinese Government of the day does not remove them from the 
scope of the revisionary authority of the peace conference. 
Nor can the same operate as an estoppel against China in her 
claim to be released from them. These treaties were signed 
by the Chinese Government under coercion of the Japanese 
ultimatum of May 7, 1915, and in circumstances entirely ex- 
eluding any suggestion that China was a free and consenting 
party to the transaction embodied in them. 

ABROGATION INVOLVES NO INJUSTICE OR UNYFAIRNESS TO JAPAN. 

“28. The abrogation of the treaties of 1915 necessarily car- 
ries with it the rejection of the pending Japanese claim for 
the unconditional cession of the German system in Shantung. 

“On this point, the submission is made that no injustice or 
unfairness will be done to Japan in denying her claim to per- 
petunte German aggression in Shantung. Nor will Japan's fail- 
ure in this respect place her in a position inferior to that of any 
of the other powers in territorial propinquity’ to China, even 
assuming—which China does not admit—that Japan's ‘ terri- 
torial propinquity’ entitles her to claim a ‘special position’ in 
China which has never been claimed by Great Britain and 
France, although their respective Asiatic possessions are also 
‘contiguous’ to the territory of the Chinese Republic. 

now CHINA WAS PREVENTED FROM INTERVENING IN THE WAR, 

“29. It is also submitted that but for the attitude of Japan 
inspired largely, it seems, by her desire to replace Germany in 
Shantung—China would have been associated with the Allies 
in August, 1914, and again in November, 1915, in the struggle 
against the Central Powers, 

“In August, 1914, the Chinese Government expressed their 
desire to declare war against Germany and to take part in the 
Anglo-Japanese operations against the German garrison at 
Tsingtao. The proposal was not pressed, owing to the intima- 
tion reaching the Chinese Government that the pro 
Chinese participation was likely to create ‘ complications’ with 
a certain power. 

“Again in November, 1915, the Chinese Government ex- 
pressed their desire to enter the war in association with the 
Allies, but the Japanese Government opposed the proposal. 

“Eventually, however, the Chinese Government addressed 
a note of warning to Germany on February 9, 1917, severed 
diplomatic relations with the latter on March 14 following, 
and finally declared war against Germany and Austria on 
August 14, 1917—the opposition of the Japanese Government 
having been removed in the cireumstances indicated in an- 
other dispatch written by M. Krupensky to the Russian Goy- 


ernment on February 8, 1917, reporting on his efforts to in- 
duce Japan to withdraw her opposition to China’s entry into 
the war on the side of the Allies (vide, infra, sec. 34). (In 
this connection it is right to note China’s war services and 
offer of man power to the Allies and America. During the 
war a large contingent of Chinese workers labored for the 
Allies behind the battle lines in northern France. ‘They 
eventually numbered 130,678. Not a few of them were killed 
or wounded by enemy operations. In addition to these workers 
in France a large number were employed in connection with 
the British operations in Mesopotamia and German East Africa, 
and the crews of quite a considerable number of British ships 
consisted of Chinese seamen. 

“(Besides placing at the disposal of the allied Governments 
nine steamers, which were greatly needed for the Chinese 
export trade, the Chinese Government offered to dispatch an 
Army of 100,000 to reenforce the man power of the allied and 
associated States in France. The offer was favorably enter- 
tained by the interallied council in Paris, but owing to allied 
inability to supply the necessary tonnage for transport the 
proposal eventually could not be carried out.) 

“30. Further, it is reasonable to point out that if Japan had 
not occupied it the leased territory of Kiaochow would in any 
event have been directly restored to China as one of the States 
associated with the allied powers and the United States in 
the war against the Central Powers. 


THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN. 


“31. The submission is further made that in addition to the 
foregoing reasons there are precedents justifying the peace 
conference in dealing with the treaties of 1915 in the sense of 
abrogation. 

“The Congress of Berlin is an instance of the great powers, 
acting as a whole and collectively, revising a treaty concluded 
between two States, i. e, Russia and Turkey, for a variety 
of reasons, but mainly because the settlement dictated by 
Russia at San Stefano was deemed ultimately to endanger 
the peace of Europe. . 

“Tt is urged that the settlement dictated by Japan at Peking 
in 1915 endangers directly the peace of far Asia, and ulti- 
mately the peace of the world. 


A CONFERENCE RULING. 


“32. There are two other arguments against the validity of 
the treaties of 1915. One is based on a ruling of the confer- 
ence and the other on the lack of finality affecting the treaties. 

“By article 1 of the ‘treaty respecting the Province of 
Shantung’ (see Appendix 4), which embodies the first of the 21 
demands, the Chinese Government engage to recognize any 
agreement concluded between Japan and Germany. respecting 
the disposition of the latter's ‘rights, interests, and conces- 
sions’ in the Province, and in the notes exchanged regarding 
Kiaochow (see p. 36) Japan subjects the restoration of the 
leased territory to the condition inter alia—that ‘a concession 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan [is] to be established 
at a place designated by the Japanese Government.’ 


“As regards this article 1 of the treaty, it is important to 


emphasize the point that Japan is debarred from negotiating 
separately with Germany in respect of the latter’s system in 
Shantung owing to the decision of the conference to deal with 
German ‘territories and cessions’ without consulting Germany, 

“On this view it is plain that Javan is not in a position to 
agree with Germany regarding the ‘free disposal’ of Kiao- 
chow and that the article in question should be deemed 
inoperative. 

AN ILLUSORY RESTORATION OF KIAOCHOW. 


“The same objection applies to the notes exchanged. And 
even if this were not so, the illusory character of the restora- 
tion of Kiaochow contemplated in them would be a proper 
matter for the consideration of the peace conference in decid- 
ing on Japan’s claim for the unconditional cession of Kiaochow 
and the rest of the German system in Shantung. 

“The chief value of Kiaochow lies partly in the harbor of 
Tsingtao and partly in an area dominating the finest anchor- 
age of that harbor, which has been delimited by the Japanese 
Government and is already reserved for exclusive Japanese 
occupation under Japanese jurisdiction, no one other than 
Japanese being permitted to hold land within its boundaries. 

“This delimited area, presumably, is the place to be desig- 
nated by the Japanese Government’ as ‘a concession under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of Japan.’ The restoration of Kiaochow 
to China, with retention of Japan of the area dominating 
it, would be the restoration of the ‘shadow’ of this place in 
the sun’ and the retention of its substance by Japan. 
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LACK OF FIN ALI TT. 


“33. Since the date of the treaties of 1915, even Japan has 
acted on the assumption that they are lacking in finality. 

It is evident that the scheme worked out in the 21 demands 
and in the treaties of 1915 demanded for its permanance the 
assent of the great powers with whom Japan was and is under 
agreement guaranteeing the independence and integrity of China. 

“Accordingly, the Japanese Government secured the conclusion 
of two treaties with Russia in the summer of 1916 (see Appendix 
5). One was made public and before its signature was communi- 
eated to the British Government. But the other was a secret 
.treaty, consisting of six articles, whereof the last provided that 
the present convention shall be kept in complete secrecy from 
everybody except the two high contracting parties.’ (Comment- 
ing on the treaties in its issue of December 24, 1917, a great 
organ of British public opinion pointed out that there were con- 
siderable differences between the public and secret documents: 
‘The public treaty professes to aim at maintaining a lasting 
peace in the Far East and makes no reference to China; the 
secret treaty is not concerned with peace, but with the interests 
of both contracting powers in China. * The public 
treaty indicates consultation between the contracting parties 
as to the measures to be taken; the secret treaty points to mili- 
tary measures and is definitely a military alliance.’) 

If these significant documents are to be interpreted accurately, 
they must be studied, particularly the secret treaty, in connection 
with the Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance of July 13,1911. The 
latter provides, in article 3, that ‘the high contracting partles 
agree that neither of them will, without consulting the other, 
enter into separate arrangement with another power to the preju- 
dice of the objects described in the preamble of this agreement.’ 
One of these objects is defined to be the preservation of the com- 
mon interests of all powers in China by insuring the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Chinese Empire and the principle 
of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all 
nations in China.’ 

“Tt is obvious that this specific object of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty would be infringed by the political domination of China 
or any portion the territory of the Chinese Republic by either 
or both of the contracting parties to the secret Russo-Japanese 
treaty. And yet this secret treaty in article 1, fails to provide 
against the ‘ political domination of China’ by either or both 
Japan and Russia, although a secret military alliance is definitely 
made by the two powers against the ‘ political domination of 
China by any third power.’ 

“A further comment may be added. Article 2 of the public 
treaty provides for consultation between Japan and Russia in 
case their territorial rights or special interests in the Far East 
be threatened. The specific reference to China in the secret 
treaty shows that the ‘ special interests’ of the parties contem- 
plated were those recognized by each other as existing in China. 
There can be no question whatever that under the treaties of 
1915 Japan secured valuable territorial rights and special in- 
terests in great regions of China, like south Manchuria, eastern 
inner Mongolia, and Shantung. Indeed, the cumulative effect 
of these treaties of 1915 is to center in the hand of Japan a 
political domination of China’ conflicting with the preamble of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


FURTHER NEGOTIATIONS WITH RUSSIA, 


“34. Further negotiations between Japan and Russia are re- 
ported in another dispatch written by M. Krupensky to Petro- 
grad under date of February 8, 1917. 

“ The ambassador was reporting on his efforts to induce Japan 
to withdraw her opposition to China’s entry into the war on the 
side of the Allies. After stating that he never omitted ‘an 
opportunity for representing to [Viscount Motono] the Japanese 
minister for foreign affairs the desirability in the interests of 
Japan herself of China’s intervention in the war’ and that the 
minister had promised ‘ to sound the attitude of Peking without 
delay,’ M. Krupensky reported that— 

„On the other hand, the minister pointed out the necessity 
for him, in view of the attitude of Japanese opinion on the sub- 
ject, as well as with a view to safeguard Japan’s position at the 
future peace conference, if China should be admitted to it 
(italics added), of securing the support of the Allied Powers to 
the desires of Japan in respect of Shantung and the Pacific 
Islands. These desires are for the succession to all the rights 
and privileges hitherto possessed by Germany in the Shantung 
Province and for the acquisition of the islands to the north of 
the equator which are now occupied by fhe Japanese.. Motono 
plainly told me that the Japanese Government would like to 
receive at once the promise of the Imperial (Russian) Govern- 
ment to support the above desires of Japan.’ 


In order to give a push,’ the ambassador added persua- 
sively, ‘to the highly important question of a break between 
China and Germany I regard it as very desirable that the 
Japanese should be given the promise they ask.’ 

THE RUSSIAN PROMISE. 

“35. This promise was given in the following communication, 
dated at ‘ Tokyo, le 20 février/5 mars 1917: 

„En réponse à la notice du Ministère des Affaires Etran- 
gères du Japon, en date du 19 février dernier, l'Ambassade de 
Russie est chargée de donner au Gouvernement Japonais l'assu- 
rance qu'il peut entièrement compter sur l'appui du Gouvernement 
Impérial de Russie par rapport à ses desiderata concernant la 
cession éventuelle au Japon des droits appartenant à Allemagne 
au Chantoung et des fles allemandes occupées par les forces 
japonaises dans l’Océan Pacifique au nord de l'équateur.’ 

36. It is reasonable to suggest that if Japan had at this 
date regarded, in a sense of finality, the settlement imposed on 
China in 1915, there would have been no necessity for Japan 
to insist on allied support of her claim regarding Shantung 
at the future peace conference. 

OTHER ALLIED PROMISES. 

“37. The same remark applies to the other promises of sup- 
port secured by the Japanese Government from Great Britain 
on February 16, 1917; from France, on March 1, 1917; and from 
Italy, whose minister for foreign affairs verbally stated on 
March 28, 1917, that the Italian Government had no objection 
regarding the matter,’ : 

“Without attempting to express here the Chinese sense of 
disappointment at the conclusion of these agreements at a time 
when China was definitely aligning herself with the allied and 
associated States in the struggle against the Central Powers, 
it is pertinent to state that, in the view of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment,.these allied promises to Japan in so far as they relate 
to China can not be deemed binding on Great Britain, France, 
and Italy on the main ground that China’s subsequent entry 
into the war on August 14, 1917, in association with the Allies 
and the United States involved such a vital change of the 
circumstances existing at the dates of the respective promises 
and of the situation contemplated therein that the principle 
of rebus sic stantibus necessarily applies to them. 

DISCLAIMER DY CHINESE GOVERNMENT. 

“38. That the Chinese Government also regarded the treaties 
of 1915 as lacking in finality is clear from the disclaimer regis- 
tered in their official statement on the negotiation connected 
with the 21 demands. 

“Although threatened by the presence of large bodies of 
troops dispatched by the Japanese Government to South Man- 
churia and Shantung—whose withdrawal the Japanese minister 
at Peking declared, in reply to a direct inquiry by the Chinese 
Government, would not be effected ‘until the negotiations 
could be brought to a satisfactory conclusion ’—the Chinese 
Government issued an official statement immediately after this 
‘satisfactory conclusion’ had been effected under pressure of 
the ultimatum of May 7, 1915, declaring that they were con- 
strained to comply in full with the terms of the ultimatum, but 
in complying the Chinese Government disclaimed any desire to 
associate themselves with any revision, which may be effected, 
of the various conventions and agreements concluded between 
other powers in respect of the maintenance of China’s terri- 
torial independence and integrity, the preservation of the 
status quo, and the principle of equal opportunity for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations in China.’ 

A “ UNILATERAL NEGOTIATION.” 

“39. The foregoing declaration was preceded by an account 
of the manner in which the negotiations had been conducted 
or, more accurately, dictated by Japan. It was shown how, 
faced by 21 demands of a powerful government ‘ determined to 
attain this end by all means within their power’ and at a 
selected moment when three of the powers—with whom Japan 
had severally guaranteed the independence and integrity of 
China—were engaged in a deadly struggle with the Germanic 
Kingdoms, China was compelled to enter into a singularly un- 
equal negotiation with Japan. 

“It was a negotiation in which the number and virtually 
the personnel of China’s representatives were dictated to her. 
It was a negotiation in which Japan refused to have official 
minutes of the proceedings kept as proposed by China, with the 
result that the Japanese and Chinese representatives differed 
in their respective records of important declarations made by 
the latter, and, on the basis of some of these differences, the 
Japanese Government in their ultimatum accused the Chinese 
Government of ‘arbitrarily nullifying’ statements alleged to 
have been made—but in fact never made—by the senior Chinese 
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representative. 
these are the words of the Chinese official statement issued at 
the time—the Japanese minister twice suspended the con- 
ferences, obviously with the object of compelling compliance 
with his views on certain points at the time under discussion.’ 
In a word, it was a negotiation in which Japan dominated and 
dictated the course and the terms of the discussion. 
PROTEST BY UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

“40. Presumably it was as much this element of harshness as 
the subject matter of the negotiation which moved the Govern- 
ment of the United States concurrently to address to the Chinese 


and Japanese Governments, four days after the delivery of the 


ultimatum to China, the following identic note: 


„In view of the circumstances of the negotiations which | 


have taken place and which are now pending between the Gov- 
ernment of China and the Government of Japau and of the 
agreements which have been reached as a result thereof, the 
Government of the United States has the honor to notify the 


Government of the Chinese Republic [Japan], that it can not 


recognize any agreement or undertaking which has been entered 
into between the Governments of China and Japan impairing 
the treaty rights of the United States and its citizens in China, 
the political or territorial integrity of the Republic of China or 
the international policy relative to China commonly known as 


the open-door policy. An identical note has been transmitted to 


the Japanese [Chinese] Government.’ 
CONCLUSION, 

“Sununing up the foregoing arguments, it is submitted that 
they establish the claim of China for the abrogation of the 
treaties of 1915— 

“T. Because these treaties are and constitute one entire trans- 
action or entity arising out of the war and they attempt to deal 
with matters whose proper determination is entirely a right and 
interest of the peace conference ; 

“II. Because they contravene the allied formula of justice 
and principles now serving as the guiding rules of the peace 
conference in its task of working out a settlement of the affairs 
of nations in order to prevent or minimize the chances of war 
in the future; 

III. Because, specifically, they violate the territorial in- 
tegrity and political independence of China as guaranteed in 
the series of conventions and agreements severally concluded 
by Great Britain, France, Russia, and the United States with 
Japan; 

“TV. Because they were negotiated in circumstances of in- 
timidation and concluded under the duress of the Japanese ulti- 
matum of May 7, 1915; and 

V. Because they are lacking in finality, being so regarded 
by Japan who sought to make them final by negotiating—before 
China was suffered to enter the war in association with the 
Allies and the United States—a set of secret agreements at vari- 
ance with the principles accepted by the belligerents as the basis 

of the peace settlement.“ 


“ APPENDICES. 
No. 1. 


“ INSTRUCTIONS HANDED AT TOKYO ON DECEMBER 3, 1914, BY BARON KATO 
TO MK. HIOKI IN CONNECTION WITH THE TWENTY-ONE DEMANDS AND 
OFFICIALLY PUBLISHED AT TOKYO ON JUNE 0, 1915. 


“ First instructions given by Baron Kato to Mr. Hioki. 

“In order to provide for the readjustment of affairs conse- 
quent on the Japan-German war and for the purpose of en- 
suring a lasting peace in the Far East by strengthening the 
position of the Empire, the Imperial Government have resolved 
to approach the Chinese Government with a view to conclude 
treaties and agreements mainly along the lines laid down in 
the first four groups of the appended proposals. Of these, the 
first group relates to the settlement of the Shantung question, 
while the second group has for its chief aim the defining of 
Japan's position in south Manchuria and eastern inner Mon- 
golia—that is to say, securing at this time from the Chinese 
Government full recognition of Japan's natural position in 
these regions, absence of which has hitherto been the cause 
of various questions tending to estrange the feelings of the 
two peoples toward each other. The object of the third group 
is to safeguard the best interest of the Han-Yeh-Ping Co., with 
which Japanese capitalists are closely identified. It will thus 
be seen that there is nothing especially new in our proposals 
embodied in the foregoing three groups, while as regards the 
fourth group, it is only intended to emphasize the principle of 
China's territorial integrity, which has been so often declared 
by the Imperial Government. 

“ Believing it absolutely essential for strengthening Japan's 
position in Eastern Asia as well as for preservation of the 
general interests of that region to secure China’s adherence to 


It was a negotiation in the course of Which 


the feregoing proposals, the Imperial Government are deter- 

mined to attain this end by all means within their power. 

You are, therefore, requested te use your best endeavor in the 

3 of the negotiations, which are hereby placed in your 
nds. 

As regards the proposals contained in the fifth group, they 
are presented as the wishes of the Imperial Government. The 
matters which are dealt with under this category are entirely 
different in character from those which are included in the 
first four groups. An adjustment at this time of these matters, 
some of which have been pending between the two countries, 
being nevertheless highly desirable for the advancement of the 
friendly relations between Japan and China as well as for 
safeguarding their common interests, you are also requested to 
exercise your best efforts to have our wishes carried out. 

It is very likely that in the course of these negotiations the 
Chinese Government desire to find out the attitude of the Im- 
perial Government on the question of the disposition of the 
leased territory of Kiaochow Bay. If the Chinese Government 
will accept our proposals as above stated, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment may, with due regard to the principle of China’s ter- 
ritorial integrity and in the interest of the friendship of the 
two countries, consider the question with a view to restoring 
the said territory to China in the event of Japan's being given 
free hand in the disposition thereof as the result of the coming 
peace conference between Japan and Germany. As, however, 
it will be absolutely necessary, in restoring the said territory 
to China, te lay certain conditions such as the opening of the 
territery for foreign trade, establishment of a Japanese settle- 
ment, ete., you will ask for further instructions when you pro- 
pose to declare to the Chinese Government the willingness of 
the Imperial Government to consider the question. 

“TN. B. Here follow the ‘appended proposals’ or twenty-one 
demands, divided into five groups, for a translation of which 
from the Chinese text, vide Appendix 2.] 

“Noa. 2. 
“ JAPAN'S 21 DEMANDS. 


Japan“ al demands, handed to His Eacellency the President 
Yuen- Shih- ai by His Eacellency, Mr. Hioki, the Japanese Minister 
to China, on January 18, 1915, translated the Chinese tert and 
published by the Chinese Government at eking in June, 1915. 


si 


“The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government 
being desirous ef maintaining the general peace in Eastern 
Asia and further strengthening the friendly relations and good 
neighborhood existing between the two nations agree to the 
following articles: 

“ARTICLE 1. The Chinese Government engages to give full 
assent to all matters upon which the Japanese Government 
may hereafter agree with the German Government relating to 
the disposition of all rights, interests, and concessions which 
Germany, by virtue of treaties or otherwise, possesses in rela- 
tion to the Province of Shantung. 

“Art. 2. The Chinese Government engages that within the 
Province of Shantung and along its coast no territory or isiand 
will be ceded or leased to a third power under any pretext. 

“ArT. 3. The Chinese Government consents to Japan's build- 
ing a railway from Chefoo or Lungkow to join the Kiaochow- 
Tsinanfu Railway. 

“ART. 4. The Chinese Government engages, in the interest of 
trade and for the residence of foreigners, to open by herself 
as soon as possible certain important cities and towns in the 
Province of Shantung as commercial ports. What places shall 


| 


.be opened are to be jointly decided upon in a separate agree- 


ment. 
“ TI. 

“The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, 
since the Chinese Government has always acknowledged the 
special position enjoyed by Japan in South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia, agree to the following articles: 

“ARTICLE L. The two contracting parties mutually agree that the 
term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny and the term of lease 
of the South Manchurian Railway and the Antung-Mukden 
Railway shall be extended to the period of 99 years. 

“Art. 2. Japanese subjects in South Manchuria and Eastern 
Inner Mongolia shall have the right to lease or own land 
required either for erecting suitable buildings for trade and 
manufacture or for farming. 

“Ant. 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to ee and travel 
in South Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia and to engage 
in business and in manufacture of any kind whatsoever. 

“ART. 4. The Chinese Government agrees to grant to Japanese 
subjects the right of opening the mines in South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia. As regards what mines are to be 
opened, they shall be decided upon jointly. 
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“Ant. 5. The Chinese Government agrees that in respect of 
the (two) cases mentioned hereinbelow the Japanese Govern- 
ment’s consent shall be first obtained before action is taken: 

„(a) Whenever permission is granted to the subject of a 
third power to build a railway or to make a loan with a third 
power for the purpose of building a railway in South Man- 
churia and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

“(b) Whenever a loan is to be made with a third power 
pledging the local taxes of South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia as security. 

“ART. 6. The Chinese Government agrees that if the Chinese 
Government employs political, financial, or military advisers or 
instructors in South Manchuria or Eastern Inner Mongolia, the 
Japanese Government shall first be consulted. 

“ART. 7. The Chinese Government agrees that the control and 
management of the Kirin-Changchun Railway shall be handed 
over to the Japanese Government for a term of 99 years dating 
from the signing of this agreement. 


III. 


“The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, 
seeing that Japanese financiers and the Hanyehping Co. have 
close relations with each other at present and desiring that the 
common interests of the two nations shall be advanced, agree 
to the following articles: 

“ARTICLE 1, The two contracting parties mutually agree that 
when the opportune moment arrives the Hanyehping Co. shall 
be made a joint concern of the two nations, and they further 
agree that without the previous consent of Japan, China shall 
not by her own act dispose of the rights and property of 
whatsoever nature of the said company nor cause the said 
company to dispose freely of the same, 

“ART. 2. The Chinese Government agrees that all mines in 
the neighborhood of those owned by the Hanyehping Co. shall 
not be permitted, without the consent of the said company, to 
be worked by other persons outside of the said company; 
and further agrees that if it is desired to carry out any under- 
taking which it is apprehended may directly or indirectly 
affect the interests of the said company the consent of the said 
company shall first be obtained. 

si IV. 

“The Japanese Government and the Chinese Government, 
with the object of effectively preserving the territorial integrity 
of China, agree to the following special article : 

“The Chinese Government engages not to cede or lease to a 
third power any harbor or bay or island along the coast of 
China. 

s V. 

“ARTICLE 1. The Chinese Central Government shall employ 
influential Japanese as advisers in political, financial, and mili- 
tary affairs. 

“ArT. 2. Japanese hospitals, churches, and schools in the 
interior of China shall be granted the right of owning land. 

“ ArT, 8. Inasmuch as the Japanese Government and the 
Chinese Government have had many cases of dispute between 
Japanese and Chinese police to settle cases which caused no 
little misunderstanding, it is for this reason necessary that the 
police departments of important places (in China) shall be 
jointly administered by Japanese and Chinese or that the police 
departments of these places shall employ numerous Japanese, 
so that they may at the same time help to plan for the improve- 
ment of the Chinese police service. 

“ Ant. 4. China shall purchase from Japan a fixed amount of 
munitions of war (say 50 per cent or more) of what is needed 
by the Chinese Government or that there shall be established in 
China a Chino-Japanese jointly worked arsenal. Japanese tech- 
nical experts are to be employed and Japanese material to be 
purchased. 

“Ant. 5. China agrees to grant to Japan the right of con- 
structing a railway connecting Wuchang with Kiukiang and 
Nanchang, another line between Nanchang and Hanchow, and 
another between Nanchang and Chaochou. 

“ ART. 6. If China needs foreign capital to work mines, build 
railways and construct harbor works (including dockyards) 
in the Province of Fukien, Japan shall be first consulted. 

* Arr. T. China agrees that Japanese subjects shall have the 
right of missionary propaganda in China.” 

“No. 3. 
* JAPAN’S ULTIMATUM TO CHINA, 

„Japan's ultimatum delivered by the Japanese Minister to the 
Chinese Government on May 7, 1915, translated from the Chinese test 
published at Peking in June, 1915. 

“The reason why the Imperial Government opened the 
present negotiations with the Chinese Government is first to 
endeavor to dispose of the complications arising out of the war 
between Japan and Germany, and, secondly, to attempt to solve 


those various questions which are detrimental to the intimate 
relations of China and Japan with a view to solidifying the 
foundation of cordial friendship subsisting between. the two 
countries to the end that the peace of the Far East may be 
effectually and permanently preserved. With this object in 
view, definite proposals were presented to the Chinese Govern- 
ment in January of this year, and up to to-day as many as 25 
conferences have been held with the Chinese Government in 
perfect sincerity and frankness. 

In the course of the negotiation the Imperial Government 
have consistently explained the aims and objects of the pro- 
posals in a conciliatory spirit, while, on the other hand, the pro- 
posals of the Chinese Government, whether important or unim- 
portant, have been attended to without any reserve. 

“It may be stated with confidence that no effort has been 
spared to arrive at a satisfactory and amicable settlement of 
those questions. 

“The discussion of the entire corpus of the proposals was 
practically at an end at the twenty-fourth conference; that Is, 
on the 17th of the last month. The Imperial Government, tak- 
ing a broad view of the negotiation and in consideration of the 
points raised by the Chinese Government, modified the original 
proposals with considerable concessions and presented to the 
Chinese Government, on the 26th of the same month, the 
revised proposals for agreement, and at the same time it was 
offered that, on the acceptance of the revised proposals, the 
Imperial Government would, at a suitable opportunity, restore, 
with fair and proper conditions to the Chinese Government the 
Kiaochow territory, in the acquisition of which the Imperial 
Government had made a great sacrifice. 

“On the Ist of May, the Chinese Government delivered the 
reply to the revised proposals of the Japanese Government, 
which is contrary to the expectation of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Chinese Government not only did not give a careful 
consideration to the revised proposals but even with regard to 
the offer of the Japanese Government to restore Kiaochow to 
the Chinese Government the latter did not manifest the least 
appreciation for Japan’s good will and difficulties. 

“From the commercial and military points of view Kiaochow 
is an important place, in the acquisition of which the Japanese 
Empire sacrificed much blood and money, and, after the acquisi- 
tion the Empire incurs no obligation to restore it to China. But 
with the object of increasing the future friendly relations of the 
two countries, they went to the extent of proposing its restora- 
tion, yet to her great regret, the Chinese Government did not 
take into consideration the good intention of Japan and mani- 
fest appreciation of her difficulties. Furthermore, the Chinese 
Government not only ignored the friendly feelings of the Im- 
perial Government in offering the restoration of Kiaochow Bay, 
but also in replying to the revised proposals they even demanded 
its unconditional restoration; and again China demanded that 
Japan should bear the responsibility of paying indemnity for 
all the unavoidable losses and damages resulting from Japan’s 
military operations at Kiaochow; and still further in connec- * 
tion with the territory of Kiaochow China advanced other de- 
mands and declared that she has the right of participation at 
the future peace conference to be held between Japan and 
Germany. Although China is fully aware that the uncondi- 
tional restoration of Kiaochow and Japan's responsibility of 
indemnification for the unavoidable losses and damages can 
never be tolerated by Japan yet she purposely adyanced these 
demands and declared that this reply was final and decisive. 

“Since Japan could not tolerate such demands, the settlement 
of the other questions, however compromising it may be, would 
not be to her interest. The consequence is that the present 
reply of the Chinese Government is, on the whole, vague and 
meaningless. 

“Furthermore, in the reply of the Chinese Government to 
the other proposals in the revised list of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, such as South Manchuria and Eastern Inner. Mongolia, 
where Japan particularly has geographical, commercial, indus- 
trial, and strategic relations, as recognized by all the nations, 
and made more remarkable in consequence of the two wars in 
which Japan was engaged, the Chinese Government overlooks 
these facts and does not respect Japan’s position in that place, 
The Chinese Government even freely altered those articles which 
the Imperial Government, in a compromising spirit, have 
formulated in accordance with the statement of the Chinese 
representatives, thereby making the statements of the repre- 
sentatives an empty talk; and, on seeing them. conceding with 
the one hand and withholding with the other, it is very diffi- 
cult to attribute faithfulness and sincerity to the Chinese 
authorities. 

“As regards the articles relating to the employment of ad- 
visers, the establishment of schools and hospitals, the supply 
of arms and ammunition, and the establishment of arsenals and 
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railway concessions in South China, in the revised proposals 
they were either proposed with the proviso that the consent of 
the power concerned must be obtained or they are merely to 
be recorded in the minutes in accordance with the statements 
of the Chinese delegates, and thus they are not in the least in 
conflict either with Chinese sovereignty or her treaties with the 
foreign powers; yet the Chinese Government, in their reply to 
the proposals, alleging that the proposals are incompatible with 
their sovereign rights and treaties with foreign powers, defeat 
the expectations of the Imperial Government. However, in 
spite of such attitude of the Chinese Government, the Imperial 
Government, though regretting to see that there is no room for 
further negotiations, yet warmly attached to the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the Far East, is still hoping for a satis- 
factory settlement in order to avoid the disturbance of the 
relations. 

“So, in spite of the circumstances which admitted no patience, 
they have reconsidered the feelings of the Government of their 
neighboring country and, with the exception of the article relat- 
ing to Fukien, which is to be the subject of an exchange of 
notes, as has already been agreed upon by the representatives 
of both nations, will undertake to detach the Group V from the 
present negotiation and discuss it separately in the future. 
Therefore the Chinese Government should appreciate the 
friendly feelings of the Imperial Government by immediately 
accepting without any alteration all the articles of Groups I, II. 
III, and IV and the exchange of notes in connection with 
Fukien Province in Group V as contained in the revised pro- 
posals presented on the 26th of April. 

The Imperial Government hereby again offer its advice and 
hope that the Chinese Government, upon this advice, will give 
a satisfactory reply by 6 o'clock p. m. on the 9th day of May. 
It is hereby declared that if no satisfactory reply is received 
before or at the specified time, the Imperial Government will 
take steps they may deem necessary. 


No. 4. 


“TREATIES AND NOTES. SIGNED AND EXCHANGED BETWEEN CHINA AND 
JAPAN ON MAY 25, 1915. 


“Treaty respecting the Province of Shantung. 


“His Excellency the President of the Republic of China and 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, having resolved to conclude 
a treaty with a view to the maintenance of general peace in 
the Extreme East and the further strengthening of the relations 
of friendship and good neighborhood now existing between the 
two nations, have for that purpose named as their plenipoten- 
tiaries, that is to say: 

“ His Excellency the President of the Republic of China, Lou 
Tseng-tsiang, Chungching First Class Chia Ho Decoration, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; ~ 

“And His Majesty the Emperor of Japan, Hioki Eki, Jushii 
Second Class of the Imperial Order of the Sacred Treasure, 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary: 

“Who, after having communicated to each other their full 
powers and found them to be in good and due form, have agreed 
upon and concluded the following articles: 

“ARTICLE 1. The Chinese Government agrees to give full as- 
sent to all matters upon which the Japanese Government may 
hereafter agree with the German Government relating to the dis- 
position of all rights, interests, and concessions which Germany, 


` by virtue of treaties or otherwise, possesses in relation to the 


Province of Shantung. 

"ArT. 2. The Chinese Government agrees that as regards the 
railway to be built by China herself from Chefoo or Lungkow 
to connect with the Kiaochow-Tsinanfu Railway, if Germany 
abandons the privilege of financing the Chefoo-Weihsien Line, 
China will approach Japanese capitalists to negotiate for a 
loan. 

“Arr. 3. The Chinese Government agrees, in the interest of 
trade and for the residence of foreigners, to open by China her- 
self as soon as possible certain suitable places in the Province of 
Shantung as commercial ports. 

“ART. 4. The present treaty shall come into force on the day 
of its signature. 

“The present treaty shall be ratified by His Excellency the 
President of the Republic of China and His Majesty the Em- 
peror of Japan, and the ratification thereof shall be exchanged 
at Tokyo as soon as possible. - 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries of the 
high contracting parties have signed and sealed the present 
treaty, two copies in the Chinese language and two in Japanese. 

“Done at Peking this 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China, corresponding to the same 
day of the same month of the fourth year of Taisho. 


“Exchange of notes respecting Shantung. 
Note.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China. 

“ MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE: In the name of my Government I 
have the honor to make the following declaration to your Gov- 
ernment: * Within the Province of Shantung or along its coast 
no territory or island will be leased or ceded to any foreign 
power under any pretext.’ 

“I avail, etc., 
“ (Signed) 


His Excellency Hioxr EKT, 
“ Japanese Minister. 


“[Reply.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of Taisho, 

“ EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your excellency’s note of this day’s date in which you made 
the following declaration in the name of the Chinese Govern- 
ment: Within the Province of Shantung or along its coast no 
territory or island will be leased or ceded to any foreign power 
under any pretext.’ 

In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of this decla- 
ration. 

“T avail, etc., 


Lou TSENd-TSTANd. 


“(Signed) 
“His Excellency Lou TSENG-TSIANG, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


HIOKT EKI. 


“ Exchange of notes respecting the opening of ports in Shantung. 
Note.] 
“PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China, 

“ MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE: I have the honor to state that the 
places which ought to be opened as commercial ports by China 
herself, as provided in article 3 of the treaty respecting the 
Province of Shantung signed this day, will be selected and the 
regulations therefor will be drawn up by the Chinese Govern- 
ment itself, a decision concerning which will be made after con- 
sulting the minister of Japan. 

“T avail, ete., 
(Signed) 

“His Excellency Hiokr EKI, 

Japanese Minister. 


Reply. 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of Taisho. 

“ EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your excellency’s note of this day's date in which you stated 
that the places which ought to be opened as commercial ports 
by China herself, as provided in article 3 of the treaty respect- 
ing the Province of Shantung signed this day, will be selected 
and the regulations therefor will be drawn up by the Chinese 
Government itself, a decision concerning which will be made 
after consulting the minister of Japan.’ 

“In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 


“T avail, ete., 
“(Signed) 


“His Excellency Lou Tsena-Tstana, 
“ Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Lou TSENd-TSLANd. 


HORI Ext, 


“ Bechange of notes e eee of the leased territory of 
chow Bay. 


Note.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of Taisho. 

“ EXCELLENCY: In the name of my Government, I have the 
honor to make the following declaration to the Chinese Govern- 
ment: 

“When, after termination of the present war, the leased ter- 
ritory of Kiaochow Bay is completely left to the free disposal 
of Japan, the Japanese Government will restore the said leased 
territory to China under the following conditions: 

“1. The whole of Kiaochow Bay to be opened as a commer- 
cial port. 

2. A concession under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan to 
be established at a place designated by the Japanese Government. 

“3. If the foreign powers desire it, an international conces- 
sion may be established. 

4. As regards the disposal to be made of the buildings and 
properties of Germany and the conditions and procedure relat- 
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ing thereto, the Japanese Government and the Chinese Govern- 
ment shall arrange the matter by mutual agreement before the 
restoration. 
“T avail, etc., 
i Signed) Hiok T EKI. 
His Excellency Lou TSENG- TSIANG, 
“ Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


“tReply.J 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China. 

“ MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your excellency’s note of this day’s date in which you 
made the following declaration in the name of your Government: 

„When, after the termination of the present war, the leased 
territory of Kiaochow Bay is completely left to the free disposal 
of Japan, the Japanese Government will restore the said leased 
territory to China under the following conditions: 

1. The whole of Kiaochow Bay to be opened as a commer- 
cial port. 

2. A concession under the exclusive jurisdiction of Japan 
to be established at a place designated by the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

3. If the foreign powers desire it, an international conces- 
sion may be established. 

“*4 As regards the disposal to be made of the buildings and 
properties of Germany and the conditions and procedure relating 
thereto, the Japanese Government and the Chinese Government 
shall arrange the matter by mutual agreement before the 
restoration.’ 

In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of this declara- 
tion. 

I avail, etc., 
(Signed) 

„His Excellency HiůoRI Ext, y 

“ Japanese Minister. 


Lou TSENG-TSIANG. 


“Treaty respecting south Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia. 

“His Excellency the President of the Republic of China and 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan having resolved to conclude 
a treaty with a view to developing their economic relations in 
south Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia, have for that pur- 
pose named as their plenipotentiaries, that is to say: 

“ His Excellency the President of the Republic of China, Lou 
Tseng-Tslang, Chung-ching, first class Chia-ho decoration, and 
minister of foreign affairs; and his the Emperor of 
Japan, Hioki Eki, Jushii, second class of the Imperial Order of 
the Sacred Treasure, minister plenipotentiary and envoy ex- 
traordinary ; 

“Who, after having communicated to each other their full 
powers and found them to be in good and due form, have agreed 
upon and concluded the following articles: 

“ARTICLE 1. The two high contracting parties agree that the 
terms of the South Manchuria Railway and the Antung-Mukden 
Railway shall be extended to 99 years. 

“Arr. 2. Japanese subjects in south Manchuria may, by nego- 
tiation, lease land necessary for erecting suitable buildings, for 

‘trade and manufacture, or for prosecuting agricultural enter- 
rises. 

z “Arr. 3. Japanese subjects shall be free to reside and travel 

in south Manchuria and to engage in business and manufacture 

of any kind whatsoever. 

“ART. 4. In the event of Japanese and Chinese desiring jointly 
to undertake agricultural enterprises and industries incidental 
thereto the Chinese Government may give its permission. 

“ART. 5. The Japanese subjects referred to in the preceding 
three articles, besides being required to register with the local 
authorities passports, which they must procure under the ex- 
isting regulations, shall also submit to the police laws and ordi- 
nances and taxation of China. 

“Civil and criminal cases in which the defendants are Japa- 
nese shall be tried and adjudicated by the Japanese consul; 
those in which the defendants are Chinese shall be tried and 
adjudicated by Chinese authorities. In either case an officer 
may be deputed to the court to attend the proceedings. But 
mixed civil cases between Chinese and Japanese relating to 
land shall be tried and adjudicated by delegates of both nations 
conjointly, in accordance with Chinese law and local usage. 

“When in future the judicial system in the said region is 
completely reformed, all civil and eriminal eases concerning 
Japanese subjects shall be tried and adjudicated entirely by 
Chinese law courts. 

“Arr. 6. The Chinese Government agrees, in the interest of 
trade and for the residence of foreigners, to open by China her- 
self, as soon as possible, certain suitable places in eastern Mon- 
golia as commercial ports. 


“Arr, 7. The Chinese Government agrees speedily to make a 
fundamental revision of, the Kirin-Changchun Railway loan 
agreement, taking as a standard the provisions in railway loan 
pe aaa made heretofore between China and foreign finan- 

ers. 

When in future more advantageous terms than those in ex- 
isting railway loan agreements are granted to foreign financiers 
in connection with railway loans the above agreement shall 
again be revised in accordance with Japan's wishes. 

“Art. 8. All existing treaties between China and Japan relat- 
ing to Manchuria shall, except where otherwise provided for by 
this treaty, remain in force. 

“ART. 9. The present treaty shall come into force on the date 
of its signature. The present treaty shall be ratified by His 
Excellency the President of the Republic of China and His 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, and the ratifications thereof 
shall be exchanged at Tokyo as soon as possible. 

“In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries of the 
two high contracting parties have signed and sealed the present 
treaty, two copies in the Chinese language and two in Japanese. 

“Done at Peking this 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China, corresponding to the same 
day of the same month of the fourth year of Taisho. 


“ Raechange of notes respecting the terms of lease of Port Arthur and 
poise and the terms of South Manchurian and Antung-Mukden Rail- 
ways. 


“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China. 
“ MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE: 

“T have the honor to state that respecting the provisions con- 
tained in article 1 of the treaty relating to south Manchuria 
and eastern inner Mongolia, signed this day, the term of lease 
of Port Arthur and Dalny shall expire in the eighty-sixth year 
of the Republic, or 1997. The date for restoring the South 
Manchuria Railway to China shall fall due in the ninety-first 
year of the Republic, or 2002. Article 12 in the original South 
Manchurian Railway agreement providing that it may be re- 
deemed by China after 36 years from the day on which the 
traffic is opened is hereby canceled. The term of the Antung- 
Mukden Railway shall expire in the ninety-sixth year of the 
Republic, or 2007. 

“T avail, etc., 
(Signed) 

“His Excellency HioRI EKI, ' 

Japanese Minister. 


“ [Reply.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month 
of the fourth year of Taisho, 


Lov TSENG-TSIANG, 


“ IOXCELLENCY : 


“I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your excel- 
lency’s note of this day’s date, in which you stated that re- 
specting the provisions contained in article 1 of the „treaty 
relating to south Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia, signed 
this day, the term of lease of Port Arthur and Dalny shall ex- 
pire in the eighty-sixth year of the Republic, or 1997. The date 
for restoring the South Manchurian Railway to China shall 
fall due in the ninety-first year of the Republic, or 2002. Arti- 
cle 12 in the original South Manchurian Railway agreement, 
providing that it may be redeemed by China after 36 years from 
the day on which the traffic is opened, is hereby canceled. The 
term of the Antung-Mukden Railway shall expire im the ninety- 
sixth year of the Republic, or 2007.’ 

“In reply I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 


“I avail, ete., 
(Signed) 


“His Excellency Lou TSENG-TSIANG, 
“ Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


“Eschange of notes respecting the opaning of ports in eastern inner 
Mongolia. 


Note.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China. 

“ MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE: I have the honor to state that the 
places which ought to be opened as commercial ports by China 
herself, as provided in article 6 of the treaty respecting South 
Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia signed this day, will be 
selected and the regulations therefor will be drawn up by the 
Chinese Government itself, a decision concerning which will be 
made after consulting the minister of Japan. 

“T avail, ete., 


Hroxr Ext. 


(Signed) Lou TSENG-TSIANG. 
“His Excellency Hroxt Ext, 


“Japanese Minister. 
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“ [Reply.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of Taisho. 

* ExcELLENCY ; I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your excellency’s note of this day’s date, in which you stated 
that the places which ought to be opened as commercial ports 
by China herself, as provided in article 6 of the treaty respect- 
ing South Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia signed this 
day, will be selected and the regulations therefor will be drawn 
up by the Chinese Government itself, a decision concerning 
which will be made after consulting the minister of Japan.’ 

In reply I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 

“I avail, ete., 
“ (Signed) HiokI Ext, 

“ His Excellency Lou TsENG-TSIANG, 

“Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


“South Manchuria. 
Note.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China. 

“ MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE: I have the honor to state that Jap- 
anese subjects shall as soon as possible investigate and select 
mines in the mining areas in South Manchuria specified here- 
under, except those being prospected for or worked, and the 
Chinese Government will then permit them to prospect or work 
the same, but before the mining regulations are definitely set- 
tled the practice at present in force shall be followed. Provinces 
Fentien: 

“ LOCALITY, DISTRICT, AND MINERAL, 

“Niu Hsin T’ai, Pen-hsi, coal. 

“Thin Shih Fu Kou, Pen-hsi, coal. 

“Sha Sung Kang, Hai-lung, coal. 

“Tieh Ch'ang, Tung-hua, coal. 

“ Nuan Ti T'ang, Chin, coai. 

“An Shan Chan region, from Liaoyang to Pen-hsi, coal and 
iron. 

“ KIRIN (SOUTHERN PORTION). 

“Sha Sung Kang, Ho-lung, coal and iron. 

“ Kang Yao, Chi-lin (Kirin), coal. 

“Chia P'i Kou, Hua-tien, coal. 

“I avail, ete., 
(Signed) 

“ His Excellency Hiokl Ext, 

Japanese Minister. 


“ [Reply.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of Taisho. 

“ EXCELLENCY : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your excellency’s note of this day respecting the opening of 
mines in South Manchuria, stating: ‘ Japanese subjects shall as 
soon as possible investigate and select mines in the mining areas 
in South Manchuria specified hereunder, except those being 
prospected for or worked, and the Chinese Government will then 
permit them to prospect or work the same, but before the mining 
regulations are definitely settled the practice at present in force 
shall be followed. 

“Provinces Fentien: 

“ LOCALITY, DISTRICT, AND MINERAL, 
Niu Hsin Tai, Pen-hsi, coal. 
Tien Shih Fu Kou, Pen-hsi, coal. 
Sha Sung Kang, Hai-lung, coal. 
Tieh Ch’ang, Tung-hua, coal. 
Nuan Ti T’ang, Chin, coal. 
An Shan Chan region, from Liaoyang to Pen-hsi, coal and 


Lou TSENG-TSIANG. 


“i dg 
“7 2. 
“ 3. 
“ 4. 
“ 5. 
“ 6. 
iron. 
“ KIRIN (SOUTHERN PORTION). 
“1. Sha Sung Kang, Ho-lung, coal and iron. 
“2. Kang Yao, Chi-lin (Kirin), coal. 
“3. Chia P'i Kou, Hua-tien, gold. 


“I avail, ete., 
“ (Signed) 


“ His Excellency Lou TSENG-TSIANG, 
“Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of China. 


IIIoKkI Ext. 


“Haechange of notes respecting railways and tares in South Manchuria 
and castern inner Mongolia. 


“ [Note.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China, 

“ MONSIEUR Le MINISTRE: In the name of my Government I 
have the honor to make the following declaration to your Gov- 
ernment: 

“* China will hereafter provide funds for building necessary 
railways in South Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia; if 


foreign capital is required, China may negotiate for a loan with 
Japanese capitalists first; and, further, the Chinese Govern- 
ment, when making a loan in future on the security of the taxes 
in the above-mentioned places (excluding the salt and customs 
revenue, which have already been pledged by the Chinese Cen- 
— Government) may negotiate for it with Japanese capitalists 
t.“ 
“T avail, ete., 
“(Signed) Lou TSENG-TSIANG. 
“His Excellency Hiroki EKI, 
“Japanese Minister. 
Reply. 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
i fourth year of Taisho. 

“ EXCELLENCY : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your excellency’s note of this day’s date respecting railways 
and taxes in South Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia in 
which you stated: 

“*China will hereafter provide funds for building necessary 
railways in South Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia; if 
foreign capital is required, China may negotiate for a loan with 
Japanese capitalists first, and, further, the Chinese Government, 
when making a loan in future on the security of taxes in the 
above-mentioned places (excluding the salt and customs revenue 
which have already been pledged by the Chinese Central Gov- 
ernment), may negotiate for it with Japanese capitalists first.’ 

“In reply I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 


“T avail, etc., 
“(Signed) 
His Excellency Lou TsSENG-TSIANG, 
“ Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Exchange of notes ee 


Hiok f EKI. 


the employment of advisers in South 
anchuria, 


Note.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China, 

“ MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE: In the name of my Government, I 
have the honor to make the following declaration to your Gov- 
ernment: 

“* Hereafter, if foreign advisers or instructors on political, 
financial, military, or police matters are to be employed in 
South Manchuria, Japanese may be employed first.’ 


“I avail, ete., 
(Signed) 


“ His Excellency Hioxr EKI, 
“ Japanese Minister. 


“[Reply.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of Taisho. 

“ EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your excellency’s note of this day’s date in which you made 
the following declaration in the name of your Government: 

“* Hereafter, if foreign advisers or instructors in political, 
financial, military, or police matters are to be employed in 
South Manchuria, Japanese may be employed first.’ 

In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 


“ I avail, ete., 
“ (Signed) 


“ His Excellency Lou TSENG-TSIANG, 
? “ Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


“ Exchange of notes respecting the explanation of lease negotiation? 
in South Manchuria, t ng 


„Note. 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
e fourth year of Taisho. 

“ EXCELLENCY : I have the honor to state that the term lease 
by negotiation’ contained in article 2 of the treaty respecting 
South Manchuria and eastern inner Mongolia, signed this day, 
shall be understood to imply a long-term lease of not more than 
30 years, and also the possibility of its unconditional renewal. 


“I avail, etc., 
(Signed) HIOKI ER I. 

“ His Excellency Lou TSENG-TSIANG, 

“ Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Reply. 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China, 

“ MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your excellency’s note of this day’s date in which 
you state: 

„The term “lease by negotiation” contained in article 2 
of the treaty respecting South Manchuria and eastern inner 


Lou TSENG-TSIANG, 


Hioxt EKI. 
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Mongolia, signed this day, shall be understood to imply a long- 
term lease of not more than 30 years, and also the possibility 
of its unconditional renewal.’ 

“In reply I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 


“I avail, etc., 
“ (Signed) 


„His Excellency Hroxr EKI, 
“ Japanese Minister, 


“ Bechangé of notes respecting the arrangement for police laws and 
e el and tagvation A South Manchuria and eastern inner 
Mongolia. z „l Note.! 

ote, 


“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China. 

„ MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE: I have the honor to state that as 
regards the police laws and ordinances and the taxation to 
which Japanese subjects shall submit, according to article 5 
of the treaty respecting South Manchuria and eastern inner 
Mongolia, signed this day, the Chinese authorities will come to 
an understanding with the Japanese consul before their enforce- 


t. 
“I avail, etc., 


Lou TSENG-TSIANG. 


(Signed) 
“ His Excellency Hroxt EKI, 
“ Japanese Minister. 


“ [Reply.J 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of Taisho. 
“ ExcELLENCY : I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
your excellency’s note of this day’s date, in which you state: 
„As regards the police laws and ordinances and the taxation 
to which Japanese subjects shall submit according to article 5 
of the treaty respecting south Manchuria and eastern inner 
Mongolia, signed this day, the Chinese authorities will come to 
an understanding with the Japanese consul before their enforce- 
ment sr 
“In reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 
“I avail, etc, . 
(Signed) Hioki EKL” 
“ His Excellency Lou TsENG-TSIANG, 
“ Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Note.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China. 

“ MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE: I have the honor to state that, inas- 
much as preparations have to be made regarding articles 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 of the treaty respecting south Manchuria and eastern 
inner Mongolia, signed this day, the Chinese Government pro- 
poses that the operation of the said article be postponed for a 
period of three months, beginning from the date of the signing 
of the said treaty. 

“I hope your Government will agree to this proposal. 

“T avail, eté, 
“(Signed ) 


„His Excellency HiokT EKI, 
“Japanese Minister. 
“ [Reply.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of Taisho. 

“ Excettency: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your excellency’s note of this day’s date, in which you stated that 
‘inasmuch as preparations have to be made regarding articles 
2, 3, 4, and 5 of the treaty respecting south Manchuria and 
eastern inner Mongolia, signed this day, the Chinese Govern- 
ment proposes that the operation of the said articles be post- 
poned for a period of three months beginning from the date of 
the signing of the said treaty.’ 

“Tn reply, I beg to state that I have taken note of the same. 


“T avail, etc., 
“(Signed) Hyoxt Exkl.“ 


„His Excellency Lou TSENG-TSIANG, 
„Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Lou TSENG-TSIANG. 


Lou TSENG-TSIANG.” 


“Raechange of notes respecting the matter of Hanyehping. 
[Note.] 
“* PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the — 
fourth year of the Republic of China. 
“ MONSIEUR LE MINISTRE: I have the honor to state that ff in 
future the Hanyehping Co. and the Japanese capitalists agree 
upon cooperation the Chinese Government, in wiew of the inti- 
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mate relations subsisting between the Japanese capitalists and 
the said company, will forthwith give its permission. The 
Chinese Government further agrees not to confiscate the said 
company, nor without the consent of the Japanese capitalists to 
convert it into a State enterprise, nor cause it to borrow and 
use foreign capital other than Japanese. 

“I avail, etc, 
“(Signed) 


His Excellency HOKI Ext, 
“Japanese Minister. 


“ [Reply.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of Taisho. 

“ ExceLteNcy : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your excellency’s note of this day’s date, in which you state: 

If in future the Hanyehping Co. and the Japanese capitalists 
agree upon cooperation, the Chinese Government, in view of the 
intimate relations subsisting between the Japanese capitalists 
and the said company, will forthwith give its permission. The 
Chinese Government further agrees not to confiscate the said 
company, nor, without the consent of the Japanese capitalists, 
to convert it into a State enterprise, nor cause it to borrow and 
use foreign capital other than Japanese.’ 


“I avail, etc., 
“(Signed) 


“His Excellency Lou TSENG-TSIANG, 
“ Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Lou TSENG-TSIANG,” 


H OKI Ext,” 


change of notes respecting the Fukien question. 
[Note.] 
„PERIN d, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of Taisho. 

“ EXCELLENCY ; A report has reached me to the effect that the 
Chinese Government has the intention of permitting foreign 
nations to establish, on the coast of Fukien Province, dock yards, 
coaling stations for military use, naval bases, or to set up other 
military establishments; and also of borrowing foreign capital 
for the purpose of setting up the above-mentioned establishments. 

“T have the honor to request that your excellency will be good 
enough to give me reply stating whether or not the Chinese Goy- 
ernment really entertains such an intention. 

“T avail, ete., 
“(Signed) HiokI EI.“ 
“ His Excellency Lou TsENG-TSIANG, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


“ [Reply.] 
“ PEKING, the 25th day of the fifth month of the 
fourth year of the Republic of China, 

“ MONSIEUR LE Ministre: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your excellency's note of this day's date which I 
have noted. i 

In reply I beg to inform you that the Chinese Government 
hereby declares that it has given no permission to foreign na- 
tions to construct on the coast of Fukien Province dockyards, 
coaling stations for military use, naval bases, or to set up other 
military establishment; nor does it entertain an intention of 
borrowing foreign capital for the purpose of setting up the 
above-mentioned establishments. 


“I avail, etc, 
“(Signed) 
“His Excellency Hroxr EKI, 
; “ Japanese Minister.” 
No. 5. 
“RUSSO-JAPANESE TREATIES OF 1916, 


“Tn July, 1916, Japan and Russia entered into a public treaty, 
the terms of which were communicated to the British Govern- 
ment before signature. The terms of this agreement, as pub- 
lished in the Times on July 8, 1916, are as follows: 

„The Imperial Government of Japan and the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Russia, resolved to unite their efforts for the main- 
tenance of lasting peace in the Far East, have agreed upon the 
following: 

“t ARTICLE 1. Japan will not be a party to any political ar- 
rangement or combination directed against Russia. 

Russia will not be a party to any political arrangement or 
combination directed against Japan. 

“«**Ann 2. Should the territorial rights or the special interests 
in the Far East of one of the contracting parties recognized by 
the other contracting party be threatened, Japan and Russia 
will take counsel of each other as to the measures to be taken 
in view of the support or the help to be given in order te safe - 
guard and defend these rights and interests.“ 


Lou TSENG-TSIANG, 
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“ THE SECRET RUSSO-JAPANESE TREATY. 


“The above treaty, as already stated, was a public one. But 
at the very same time Russia and Japan entered into a secret 
treaty consisting of six articles. This treaty was first pub- 
lished in the Isvestia, and a translation appeared in the Man- 
ehester Guardian on February 1, 1918. 

„This treaty was signed on July 3, 1916. It runs as follows: 

„he Russian Government and the Japanese Imperial Gov- 
ernment have, with a view to the greater consolidation of their 
close friendship, established between them by the secret agree- 
ments of July 30, 1907, July 4, 1910, and July 8, 1912, agreed to 
supplement the above-mentioned secret agreements by the fol- 
lowing. articles: 

“t “ARTICLE v. The two high contracting parties acknowledge 
that the vital interests of both require the safeguarding ef China 
against the political domination by any third power entertaining 
hostile designs against Russia or Japan, and therefore mutually 
pledge themselves each time when circumstanees demand it, to 
enter into frank relations based on complete mutual trust with 
one another with a view to taking joint measures for the pre- 
vention of the possibility of the advent of such a state of affairs 
(in China). 

„ART. 2. If as a result of the measures taken by mutual 
agreement by Russia and Japan, in virtue of the preceding ar- 
ticle, war should be declared by the third power referred to in 
article 1 of the present convention on either of the contracting 
parties, the other party shall on the first demand of its: ally 
come to its assistance, and each of the high contracting parties 
pledges itself hereby, in case such a situation should arise, not to 
conclude peace with the commen enemy without the previous 
consent of its ally. 

“: «ArT: 3. The terms on which each high contracting party is 
to render armed assistance to the other in accordance with the 
preceding article, as well as the form in which this assistance is 
to be rendered, shall be determined jointly by the respective 
competent authorities of the two contracting parties. 

“i ART. 4. Provided that neither high contracting party shall 
regard itself bound by article 2 ef the present convention in re- 
spect of rendering armed assistance to its ally so long as it has 
not been given guaranties by its allies that they, too, will ren- 
der such assistance to it as would correspond to the seriousness: 
of the impending conflict. 

«“¢Anp, 5. The present convention enters into force from the 
moment of its signature, and shall remain in foree until July, 
1921. Should one of the high contracting parties not deem it 
necessary, 12 months before the expiry of this term to give 
notice of its unwillingness to prolong the validity of the pres- 
ent convention, the latter shall remain in force for w period of 
one year after it has been denounced by one or other of the high 
contracting parties. 

«App, 6. The present convention shall be kept in complete 
secrecy from everybody except the two high contracting parties.” 

In witness whereof the undersigned have confirmed the pres- 
ent instrument by hand and seal at Petrograd, June 20 (July 3), 
1916, corresponding to the Japanese (date of Thursday) seventh 
month and fifth year in the reign of Taise. 

(Signed) Sazanorr, Morono.’ 

„N. B.— The foregoing is an extract from ‘The Secret 
Treaties’ published in London, being a compilation of the secret 
documents found in the archives of the Russian foreign office 
published by the Russian Revolutionary Government.“ 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a resolution adopted by 
the Washington Board of Trade, petitioning Congress to enact 
legislation to prohibit the sale of firearms in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee en the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I present memorials signed by several hun- 
dred citizens of Louisiana protesting against the so-called lux- 
ury tax as unfair and discriminatory. I move that the memo- |; 
rials be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented memorials of em- 
ployees of the Gregory & Read Co., of Lynn; of the Boston Con- 
fectionery Co.; of the Millers Falls Paper Co.; of the South- 
worth Co., of Mitteneague; of the Ideal Coated Paper Co., of 
Brookfield; of James A. Glass, of Boston; of the Eco Manu- 
facturing Co., of Boston; of the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co.; 
of the A. J. Bates Co.; of the Barber-Colman Co.; of the Brock- 
way-Smith Corporation; of the Carpenter-Morton Co., of Bos- 
ton; of the National Corset Co.; of the E. B. Badger & Sons Co,; 2% 
of the Potter Confectionery Co.; of the Whitin Machine Works, 
of Whitinsville; of Monks & Johnson; of the Worcester Bleach 


& Dye Works Co.; of the Victor Electric Corporation; of the 
Hallet & Davis Piano Co.; of the National Equipment Co., of 
Springfield; of the Chapel Mills Manufacturing Co., of Cherry 
Falls; of the Clemence Associates; of the G. W. J. Murphy Co., 
of Amesbury; of the Nonotuck Silk Co., of Florence; of the 
Bourn Hadley Co., of Templeton; of Harry Pitts; of the Haver- 
hilt Box Board Co.; of the New England Maple Syrup Co.; of 
the Blake Pump & Condenser Co., of Fitchburg; of the Bishop 
Co., of North Attleboro; of P. J. Nangle & Co., of Boston; of 
the Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Co.; of the Fitchburg 
Foundry Co.; of the F. C. Phillips Co., of Stoughton; of the 
East Weymouth Wool Scouring Co.; of H. R. Holden & Co.; of 
the Coates Clipper Manufacturing Co., of Worcester; of the 
Stockbridge Machine Co.; of the F. H. Sadler Co., of Attleboro; 
and of the Crandall Engineering Co., of East Boston, all in the 
State of Massachusetts, remonstrating against the repeal of the 
so-called daylight-saving law, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. FERNALD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Guilford, Bath, Portland, Auburn, Bethel, Gardiner, and Bel- 
fast, all in the State of Maine, praying for the repeal of the 
so-called “luxury” tax, which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. PAGE presented a memorial of the Holy Name Society of 
St. Peters Parish, Rutland, Vt., remonstrating against the rati- 
fication of the proposed league of nations treaty, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a memorial of the Lamoille County Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches of Vermont, remonstrating 
against the repeal of war-time prohibition, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KEYES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Hanover, 
Salisbury, Wentworth, Henniker, Strafford, Chichester, New 

Madbury, Hollis, Milan, Deerfield, and Jackson, all in 
the State of New Hampshire, praying for the ratification of the 
proposed league of nations treaty, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PHELAN presented & petition of Bellevue Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Santa Rosa, Calif., praying for the ratification 
ef the proposed league of nations treaty, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Motorboat Club, of 
Winona, Minn., praying for a revision of the tax on motor boats, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
praying for Government ownership and control of railroads, 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
72) authorizing the erection on public grounds in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a memorial to employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture who died in the war with Ger- 
many, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2445) to permit the reenlistment 
of Omer G. Paquet in the United States Army, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 107) thereon. 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2472) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, re- 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 108) 
thereon. 

APPROPRIATIONS MADE AVAILABLE. 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res, 147) to ratify and confirm, from and including July 1, 
1919, obligations incurred pursuant to the terms of certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1920. As it contains only about half 
a dozen lines and is important, I ask for the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That appropriations for the service of the fiscal year 
1920, contained in the Agricultural, Army, District of Columbia, Navy, 


and sundry civil appropriations acts, and the “third deficiency appro- 
July 1. act, fiscal year 1919,” shall be available from and inclu 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bill were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 2621) providing that officers and enlisted men who 
have been honorably discharged and who reenlist shall be enti- 
tled to count their previous service in computing longevity pay ; 

A bill (S. 2622) to provide necessary commissioned personnel 
for the Army until June 30, 1920; 

A bill (S. 2623) to extend the provisions of an act entitled 
“An act to provide quarters or commutation thereof to commis- 
sioned officers in certain cases,” approved April 16, 1918; 

A bill (S. 2624) to provide travel allowances for certain retired 
enlisted men and Regular Army reservists; and 

A bill (S. 2625) relating to the disposition of obsolete ord- 
nance, etc., and authorizing the Secretary of War to give to or 
exchange with foreign governments ordnance, etc., whether of 
new design or obsolete; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BECKHAM; 

A bill (S. 2626) granting an increase of pension to John O. 
Holsapple; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 2627) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the village of White Bear, Minn., a captured German cannon ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 2628) granting an increase of pension to John A. 
Laughton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2629) to donate a gun or howitzer to the Gordon- 
Bissell Post of the American Legion, located at Keene, N. H.; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2680) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
to the town of Camden, Me., one German cannon or fieldpiece ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2631) granting an increase of pension to Jotham B. 
Jacobs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON: 

A bill (S. 2632) granting a pension to Pleasant R. W. Harris; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARDING: 

A bill (S. 2633) granting a pension to Samuel J. Haslett; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

A bill (S. 2634) granting a pension to Willis McAfee; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2635) to authorize the Department of Commerce, 
by the National Bureau of Standards, to examine and test 
manufactured articles or products for the owner or manufac- 
turer thereof, to issue a certificate as to the nature and quality 
of such manufactured articles or products, and to prevent the 
illegal use of such certificate ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

PRICES OF CATTLE AND SWINE. 


Mr. HARRIS. I ask for the immediate consideration of 
Senate resolution 133, which went over from yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is morning business. It 
comes over from a preceding day. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution (S. Res. 133) 
submitted yesterday by Mr. Harris, which was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to make an immediate investigation of the methods of purchase 
and prices paid for cattle and swine by persons and corporations en- 
gaged in the meat-packing industry, with icular reference to the 
discriminations, if any, operating to the disadvantage of live-stock pro- 
ducers in the Southern States, and to repare as soon as practicable to 
the Senate the results of such investigation. 

Mr, HARRIS. Mr. President, the meat packers combine and 
discriminate against the hog raisers of the South by paying 
them 3 cents less per pound for hogs than they pay for the 
same in other sections of the country. This investigation will, 
in my judgment, show the great injustice being done and the 
discrimination against the hog raisers of the South. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has made a thorough investigation of 
the meat packers, and, in connection: with the Department of 
Agriculture, can make this investigation, so that no injustice 
may be done the hog raisers in my State and section. I there- 
fore ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

~ LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to announce that 
after the conclusion of morning business on next Thursday, 
July 31, I shall address the Senate on the league of nations. 
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PRICE OF SUGAR. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have received a great many 
protests from different parts of the country as to the price 
sugar is being sold at to-day. I should like to have the people 
of the United States know that the sugar producers are still 
working under the agreement made by Mr. Hoover as head of 
the Food Administration. They are getting no more for their 
sugar sold to the wholesalers of the country than they have 
been receiving since that agreement was first made. 

I want the people to understand that that agreement remains 
in force until after the sugar crop of 1919 is marketed. So 
wherever exorbitant prices are being paid for sugar it is not 
because the producer of sugar is charging more than was agreed 
to a year ago. 

I wished to make this statement because of the fact that I 
have understood there are jobbers in this country making over 
a dollar a bag upon sugar to-day, based upon the scarcity of 
sugar. In this connection I wish to say that there have been 
exportations of sugar of late, and that was taken as an excuse 
for raising the price of sugar to the consumer. Exportations 
of sugar have ceased, I am informed by the Food Administra- 
tion. The American people should not be compelled to pay one 
penny more for sugar than they have paid during the last year. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. May I ask the Senator a question? 
Did we not, in connection with Great Britain, buy a vast quan- 
titv of sugar in Cuba? 

Mr. SMOOT. We did. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is coming in as required, I will say to the 
Senator from Georgia that about two months ago there was at 
that particular time what appeared to be a shortage in the sugar 
in the United States, but that was brought about more through 
fear than by anything else, and it was based upon the fact that 
we were exporting sugar. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Just before he left for abroad I dis- 
cussed the subject with Mr. Hoover, and the real problem then 
seemed to be whether we could dispose of our entire purchase 
without a loss. $ 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator there is no fear on 
that account. Some of the sugar sections of Western States 
are not going to produce more than half a crop this year, and I 
feel quite certain there is going to be a world shortage of sugar. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator permit me to make un in- 
quiry before he resumes his seat? I understand the Govern- 
ment now controls the sugar crop? 


Is our part of it coming into the 


Mr. SMOOT. It does. 
Mr. SHERMAN, It has the entire output? 
Mr. SMOOT. It has, as to the sale. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I am unable, or anyone in Washington, to 
purchase more than 2 pounds at a time. I understand that re- 
striction applies over a very large area. Will the Senator ex- 
plain how a thrifty housewife will do her canning this summer 
under a Government regulation of that kind? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that that restriction, ! 
understand, is now being removed. The Senator was correct in 
the statement as applying to two weeks ago, but I understand 
that since then the restriction has been removed, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I want to state that yesterday it was in 
force on the senior Senator from Illinois. Ile tried to buy it, and 
was limited to 2 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct as to two weeks ago, but 
I understand that that situation has been relieved. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Grocers in Washington are still enforcing 
it. They seem not to have followed that direction. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘That is not a Government limitation. It is u 
limitation imposed by retail dealers in different parts of the 
country, the reason assigned being that their orders to whole- 
salers at present are not promptly filled. Whether there is any 
basis for the reason, I do not know. 


PEACE TREATY AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the early approyal by the 
United States Senate of the ratification of the peace treaty em- 
bracing the league of nations depends, in my opinion, upon the 
effect that reservations or interpretative clauses, in the resolu- 
tion which may be adopted by the Senate, will have upon the 
ultimate approval and adoption of the treaty by the other na- 
tions that are parties to the treaty. 

If reservations may be made that we have a right to feel 
certain will be accepted by all of the other nations without in- 
volving the reopening of the whole matter of peace negotiations 
and long and dangerous delays, in my opinion, such reservations 
will be approved by two-thirds of the Senate. 
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If, on the other hand, as I now believe, the adoption of any 
reservation by the Senate will reopen every question involved in 
the peace negotiation, invite other nations to insist upon amend- 
ments and reservations affecting their particular interests, and 
result in long and dangerous delay if not the entire disruption 
of the plans for peace, then the treaty will be approved by the 
Senate as made and submitted to us by the President without 
reservations, amendments, or other changes. 

Before proeeeding to a discussion of the law and the facts 
that lead me to the conclusion that I have reached, permit me 
to describe, as E see it, the attitude of the various factions or 
groups in the Senate. They may be divided into four groups: 
Fust, those who believe in national isolation and who are opposed 
to any league of nations; second, those who favor a phantom 
league of nations without effective powers and who, to accom- 
plish this purpose, would eliminate by amendment or reserva- 
tions the vital articles of the covenant; third, those who favor 
the league of nations as it is now planned but who desire that 
the rights and obligations of the United States under the treaty 
be made more certain by interpretative reservations in the reso- 
lution of approval; fourth, Senators who favor the league of 
nations and believe that the rights and obligations of our 
country are definitely stated in the articles of the covenant and 
who are now ready to vote for the approval of the treaty without 
amendments, reservations, interpretations, or other qualifica- 
tions or changes. 

There are but a few Senators in the first group. There are but 
a few more in the second group, ind T am confident that those 
two groups combined do not constitute one-third of the Senators. 
In the third group there are possibly one-third of the Members of 
the Senate. The fourth group includes the main body of the 
Senate, and if a vote were taken to-day I am satisfied that they 
would cast a majority vote. 

The fate of the league of nations does not rest with those 
Senators who would destroy or emasculate the covenant, but 
with those other Senators te whom I have referred, who favor 
the league of nations, but who now have in mind ratification 
with interpretative reservations. ‘These Senators are not fixed 
in their determination to vote for reservations. They are study- 
ing and weighing the result of a rejection of the treaty as it 
stands through adoption of reservations. This attitude was 
clearly expressed by the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Corr] in his able speech delivered in the Senate on 
July 17, when, in discussing reservations, he said: 

Mr. President, there has been much discussion concerning 
the league of nations, and the controversy seems to have settled 
down to the proposition whether the covenant shall be ratified 
in its present form or with certain reservations. I believe the 
popular sentiment is universal, and I certainly share it, that the 
Monroe doctrine should be clearly safeguarded. This is purely 
an American doctrine, and it differentiates the New World from 
the Old. I also believe that domestic questions like immigra- 
tion, which in some of their aspects may be international, should 
be properly safeguarded. The storm center of these reservations 
seems to be article 10. As to the retention of this article much 
may be said on both sides. It may be argued that the United 
States ought not to bind itself for all time to guarantee the ter- 
ritorial integrity and political independence of the members of 
the league against external aggression, and yet that argument 
might not apply with the same force to protecting the territorial 
settlements made by the peace conference until this new world 
order is fully established and the present peace of the world 
made secure. There is a wide distinction between a temporary 
and a permanent retention of article 10. Upon the question of 
reservations I reserve my judgment for a full discussion and 
consideration.“ 

These Senators have nearly all indicated that they would not 
do anything knowingly that would result in the destruction of 
the league of nations. They are moved by no such desires. They 
are urged simply by fear lest some misunderstanding may arise 
in the future through indefinite language in the body of the 
treaty. I remember distinctly that the Senator from Missouri 
pe ier aa in his speech before the Senate on the 30th day of 

une said: 

“We must maintain this position of national independence. 
It is vital not alone from the standpoint of national honor and 
of national usefulness to the world, but as well from the stand- 
point of our own commercial, agricultural, and industrial pros- 
perity, and it is for this reason that the American people ought 
to be assured in advance that in the ratification of the treaty 


there shall be such reservations as will in no sense require the 


treaty to be sent back to the other nations of the, world and thus 
delay the final consummation of peace * 

The Senator touched the vital . — 5 tent must be de- 
termined by each Senator and that is, Will qualified ratification 


of the treaty, with reservations or interpretative expressions, 
send it back for renegotiation, reconsideration, and reconstruc- 
tion by a peace conference ; and if so, then what will be the prob- 
able result of such action? The determination of this question 
first involves the legal effect of placing reservations or interpre- 
tative expressions in the resolution of approval adopted by the 
Senate. If the reservation becomes a part of the treaty, and our 
Supreme Court has held that it does, then the consent to and 
the approval of such reseryation must be obtained by the same 
bodies that are required to consent to and approve the treaty, 
and with the same formality. If it is necessary that the 
treaty as negotiated be approved by the United States Senate, 
then it is equally necessary that any amendment or reservation 
or interpretative clause added thereto by any other Government 
a party to the treaty must first receive the approval of two- 
thirds of the United States Senate before the treaty with such 
reservations or amendments becomes binding upon our Govern- 
ment. This is equally true, even if our Senate had already 
approved the treaty and such qualifications were placed in it 
by other nations subsequent to such approval. Although the 
treaty had once been approved by the Senate, the President 
would have no authority to accept it or ratify it in the form in 
which it was subsequently amended by another party to the 
treaty. Such qualifications or changes or reservations made 
by other nations would constitute a different treaty from that 
which the Senate had already approved, and it would be neces- 
sary for it to again be submitted to the Senate for its further 
advice and consent and approval. 

Such was the determination of the United States Senate in 
the matter of the ratification of the treaty between the United 
States and Spain, wherein Florida was ceded to the United 
States. This treaty was signed on the 22d day of February, 
1819. On the 24th day of February, 1819, the Senate advised 
and consented to its ratification with this reservation: 

All grants made since the 24th of January, 1819, when the 
first proposal on the part of his Catholic Majesty for the cession 
of the Floridas was made, are thereby declared and agreed to 
be null and void.” 

The treaty thus amended by reservation was returned to 
Spain for ratification. On the 21st day of October, 1820, the 
King of Spain, in his written ratification annexed to the treaty, 
admitted in explicit terms that it was the positive understanding 
of the negotiators on both sides, when the treaty was signed, 
that the grants were thereby annulled, and declared also that 
they had remained and did remain entirely annulled and invalid. 
This would appear to be simply a ratification of the treaty as 
amended by reservations by the United States Senate, but it 
was made in different language and therefore might be subject 
to a different construction by the United States. Therefore 
the President of the United States again submitted the treaty 
to the Senate for its further advice and consent. And again, on 
the 19th day of February, 1821, the Senate, for the second time, 
advised and consented to the ratification of the treaty, includ- 
ing the interpretative expressions of the King of Spain as a 
part of the treaty. Subsequently this treaty came before the 
Supreme Court of the United States for judicial construction, 
particularly with regard to the effect of the reservations. Mr. 
Chief Justice Taney, in delivering the opinion of the court, after 
reciting the facts, stated: 

For it is too plain for argument that where one of the 
parties to a treaty, at the time of its ratification, annexes a 
written declaration explaining ambiguous language in the in- 
strument or adding a new and distinct stipulation, and the 
treaty is afterwards ratified by the other party with the decla- 
ration attached to it, and the ratifications duly exchanged, the 
declaration thus annexed is a part of the treaty, and as bind- 
ing and obligatory as if it were inserted in the body of the 
instrument. ‘The intention of the parties is to be gathered from 
the whole instrument as it stood when the ratifications were 
exchanged.” 

Permit me to call attention to the fact that the annexes or 
reservations made by the King of Spain subsequent to the rati- 
fication of the treaty by the Senate were only interpretative and 
did not in any wise change the purpose or effect of the treaty 
as previously ratified by the United States Senate. Yet the 
Senate was entitled to determine that question for itself, and 
therefore it was resubmitted to the Senate and the Senate found 
it necessary to again approve the treaty. 

Is it not clear, from this precedent of the United States Sen- 
ate and the decision of the Supreme Court, that any annex or 
reservation or addition or qualification to the written treaty 
must be submitted to the other parliaments or officers author- 
ized to consent to and approve treaties? 

I know that the Senator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Rhode Island and other Senators who would like to see interpre- 
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tative clauses attached to the treaty have hoped that such 
action would not require reconsideration and further action 
by the other parties to the treaty. It must now appear that 
there is no foundation for such hope. It is immateriai whether 
the Senate considers the reservation as changing the treaty or 
not, for that is a question under the law of contracts that the 
other party has an equal right to determine. It is immaterial 
whether the change be accomplished in the body of the treaty 
or by reservations in the resolution approving the treaty or by 
interpretative clauses annexed to the treaty. The question is, 
Is the wording of the treaty changed? If it is, the construction 
to be placed upon such words and their effect upon the terms 
of the treaty are questions to be determined by all of the 
parties to the treaty. The treaty is a contract; it is an agree- 
ment that requires the meeting of the minds of the contracting 
parties upon the terms. Agreements may be only. expressed in 
words, and words are subject to various constructions. The 
words, therefore, in a contract are of as much importance to 
the contracting parties as the agreement itself, and the words 
once agreed upon can not be changed without the consent of each 
of the parties to be bound by the contract. 

Is it not, then, clear that the argument of some Senators that 
further consideration and ratification by the other purties is 
unnecessary, because the words added to the treaty do not 
change its meaning, has no support in law? 

Mr. Justice Brown, in delivering a concurring opinion in the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of The Diamond 
Rings (183 U. S., 182), says, in considering the treaty between 
the United States and Spain: 

In its essence it is a contract. It differs from an ordinary 
contract only in being an agreement between independent States 
instead of private parties. (Foster v. Neilson, 2 Pet., 253, 314, 
7 L. ed., 415, 435; Head Money Cases, 112 U. S., 580, sub nom; 
Edye v. Robertson, 28 L. ed., 798, 5 Sup. Ct. Rep., 247.) By the 
Constitution (Art. II, par. 2) the President shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present concur.’ 

“ Obviously the treaty must contain the whole contract between 
the parties, and the power of the Senate is limited to a ratifica- 
tion of such terms as have already been agreed upon between 
the President, acting for the United States, and the commis- 
sioners of the other contracting power. 

“The Senate has no right to ratify the treaty and introduce 
new terms into it which shall be obligatory upon the other power, 
although it may refuse its ratification or make such ratification 
conditional upon the adoption of amendments to the treaty. If, 
for instance, the treaty with Spain had contained a provision 
instating the inhabitants of the Philippines as citizens of the 
United States the Senate might have refused to ratify it until 
this provision was stricken out. But it could not, in my opin- 
ion, ratify the treaty and then adopt a resolution declaring it 
not to be its intention to admit the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pine Islands to the privileges of citizenship of the United States. 
Such resolution would be inoperative as an amendment to the 
treaty, since it had not received the assent of the President or 
the Spanish commissioners.” 

The learned justice states that any additions to the treaty 
must be solemnly ratified by the other party. If the Senate of 
the United States makes additions to the treaty by words of 
qualification, limitation, or interpretation in the resolution of 
approval annexed to the treaty, then what solemn ratification 
will be required of the other parties to the treaty? The Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, and Italy have already decided 
that the treaty can not be ratified or become of binding effect 
upon those countries until it receives the approval of their re- 
spective parliaments. The House of Commons of Great Britain 
has already by an almost unanimous vote approved the treaty as 
negotiated. The treaty is now before the Chamber of Deputies 
of France and the Chamber of Deputies of Italy. The laws gov- 
erning the approval and ratification of treaties in those coun- 
tries are similar to ours. If we add to the treaty or take away 
from it or change it in any way, the treaty will then again have 
to be submitted to the Parliaments of Great Britain, France, 
and Italy for their approval of the treaty in its changed form. 

The decisions that I have quoted defining the law of the ratifi- 
cation of treaties is conclusive upon this subject. If the United 
States Senate under the law governing treaties is compelled to 
reconsider the treaty with any changes made by the other Gov- 
ernments parties to the treaty, then the other Governments have 
got to consider and approve changes that we may make in the 
treaty before it becomes binding upon them. And there are 22 
other Governments besides these I have named to which the 
treaty must again be resubmitted for solemn approval and ratifi- 
cation in accordance with the laws of those countries. 


The premier of Great Britain or the premier of France or the 
premier of Italy has no more authority to accept and ratify a 
treaty that may be changed by the Senate of the United States 
than the President of the United States has to approve and 
ratify changes that may be made in the treaty by the other Gov- 
ernments who are parties to the treaty. Why is this true? Be- 
cause the power of approval in each of such countries is vested 
in its parliament, as it is vested in the Senate in this country. 

As Mr. John W. Foster says in his work entitled“ The Prac- 
tice of Diplomacy 

“The signing of treaties or the exchange of ratifications is 
sometimes accompanied by protocols signed by the representa- 
tives of the two contracting parties, or by declarations on the 
part of one of the representatives, designed to interpret or affect 
in some way the terms of the treaties. It is a well-settled prin- 
ciple of the Government of the United States that no such docu- 
ment can have any effect whatever upon a treaty to which it is 
a party unless the document has been submitted to the Senate 
and received its approyal in the same manner as is required for 
the treaty itself. 

“The citation of a few cases will illustrate this practice. 
When the treaty of 1824 between the United States and Russia 
was about to be exchanged, the Russian minister informed Secre- 
tary Adams that he was instructed by his Government to file 
an explanatory note at the time of the exchange of ratification 
stating the views of his Government as to the meaning and effect 
of certain articles of the treaty. Secretary Adams informed him 
that such a note could have no effect whatever upon the treaty 
unless it was sent to the Senate with the treaty and received its 
approval, intimating that such a course might imperil the treaty. 
He advised the minister not to make it a part of his act of ex- 
change of ratifications, but to file it at some date after that 
event. It would then be received as the interpretation placed 
upon the treaty by his Government. The minister pursued this 
course.” s 

I particularly call attention to the last two sentences of the 
quotation. Secretary Adams advised the Russian minister to 
file as a separate instrument, and after the ratification of the 
treaty, any interpretations that his Government might place 
upon the terms of the treaty. His reason for this is plain, as 
has been determined by the precedents and decisions that I 
have heretofore cited. Any resolution of ratification and ap- 
proval or other writing annexed to or filed as a part of the 
treaty changing, modifying, or interpreting the treaty in any 
manner becomes a part of the treaty and must again go 
through the formality of approval and ratification. The Rus- 
sian minister took the advice of Secretary Adams. He subse- 
quently filed a statement of the construction and interpreta- 
tion placed upon the treaty by his Government. This did not 
become a part of the treaty and therefore did not compel fur- 
ther action upon the treaty, but it gave notice to the United 
States of the position that Russia would take if the construc- 
tion of the treaty were ever brought in question. This, as I 
understand it, is what is sought by some of the Senators who 
are classified as being in favor of reservations of interpreta- 
tion. 

And again, on page 292, in describing the ratification required 
by other Governments, he says: 

“The agents must not only be authorized to negotiate, but, as 
we have seen, the treaty must be duly ratified in the form re- 
quired in each country.” 

I have already called attention to the fact that this treaty 
must be ratified by Great Britain, France, and Italy and be 
approved by their respective parliaments. 

1 take it from the foregoing precedents, decisions, and 
opinions that the necessity for the approval by the Parliaments 
of Great Britain, France, and Italy of any alterations or in- 
terpretations annexed to the treaty by the United States Sen- 
ate is conclusively determined. 

It must also follow that each of these parlinmentary bodies, 
and the preper authority of each of the other parties to the 
treaty, may not only approve or reject our reservations but 
each may include in its resolution of approval further expres- 
sions of interpretation, qualification, or limitation, both as to 
our own reservations and to other matters in the treaty that 
may affect its individual interest. If any such reservations 
are annexed by these parliaments or Governments to the treaty, 
then under the decision of the Supreme Court and the precedent 
which I have cited the treaty in its changed form must again 
be resubmitted to the Senate of the United States for its fur- 
ther advice and consent with regard to approval. So without 
end changes may be made by these parliamentary bodies, and 
without end they must be returned to the other parliamentary 
bodies for their consideration, consent, or approval. 
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Are we justified in assuming that these other parliaments and 
Governments will accept without further interpretation our defi- 
nitions of the articles of the covenant as affecting our own 
obligations? Is it not natural to suppose that, after the results 
of the long and tedious labors of the peace conference and the 
painful efforts at compromise have been once set aside by the 
United States Government, other Governments will not hesitate 
to attempt to obtain in the negotiations privileges and pro- 
tections that they sought during the negotiations and which 
they failed to obtain? Such a supposition, Mr. President, is not 
founded upon experience and common knowledge of interna- 
tional diplomacy. 

Japan's most bitter fight at the council table was to grant 
the league jurisdiction to prevent the United States, Canada, 
and Australia from excluding Japanese from their territories 
under the immigration laws. Her people are smarting under 
the alleged stigma. It is the most sensitive question in the 
Japanese Empire. Think you that the Japanese Government 
will neglect the opportunity to again insist upon reservations 
in the treaty covering this point if negotiations are ever again 
opened ? 

Think you that the Italian Parliament, having the oppor- 
tunity by reopening of negotiations, would hesitate to place in 
the treaty reservations which they believe are necessary to pro- 
tect her interests at Fiume, Dalmatia, and along the Adriatic 
when we had set the example? 

The Chamber of Deputies of France has demanded of Clemen- 
ceau the evidence and the argument upon which he based his 
justification for signing the treaty without provisions for a 
standing army under the league to protect the borders of 

. France. 

Would there be cause for surprise if, in the circumstances, 
the Parliament of Great Britain should feel justified in adding 
a reservation to the treaty when it goes back to them to the 
effect that the clause providing for limitation of naval arma- 
ment shall not, by reason of Great Britain’s peculiar situation, 
apply to that Government? $ 

Any reservation by any of these Governments, of this kind or 
of any other character, will necessitate a return of the treaty 
for the approval of our Senate and every other parliament or 
agency invested with the power of approval. There are reser- 
vations that I have suggested, and probably many more which 
I have not mentioned, that our Government would not approve. 

And what is the result if there be a failure of approval of 
our reservations or of the reservations of other nations tacked 
onto and made a part of the treaty? There is but one alterna- 
tive—abandonment of efforts for future peace, or long, uncertain, 
and dangerous renegotiations between all the parties to the 
treaty. ` 

Mr. President, unless we approve this treaty as it stands, as 
Great Britain has done, then we open the door to all of the dis- 
astrous possibilities of renewed international dissension. 

Mr. President, I hesitate to criticize the advice of so distin- 
guished a statesman as Mr. Elihu Root, but his recent expres- 
sions are, in my opinion, subject to misconstruction, and the 
question is of too vital importance to permit his statement to go 
unanswered. In his letter addressed to Senator Loben, under 
date of June 19, and which was published as Senate Document 
No. 41, in discussing the reservation, he present this argument: 

“This reservation and these expressions of understanding are 
in accordance with long-established precedent in the making 
of treaties. When included in the instrument of ratification 
they will not require a reopening of negotiation, but if none 
of the other signatories expressly objects to the ratification with 
such limitations the treaty stands as limited as between the 
United States and the other powers. 

“Tf any doubt were entertained as to the effect of such action, 
the doubt could be readily dispelled by calling upon the four 
other principal powers represented in the council to state 
whether they do in fact object to the entrance of the United 
States into the league with the understandings and reserva- 
tions stated in the resolution.” 

It is true that the practice of adopting reservations is in 
accordance with the precedents in making treaties, and I have 
attempted to show, both by citing precedents and decisions, the 
effects of such reservations. He first states that such reserva- 

- tions “ will not require a reopening of negotiations,” yet in the 
very same sentence he admits that the other parties to the treaty 
may reject the treaty with the reservations by expressly object- 
ing. Does not this power of rejection necessarily imply a re- 
submission to and reconsideration by the other parties to the 
treaty of such changes or additions? Are the other parties to 
the treaty limited to expressly objecting to the reservations or 
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accepting them? Have they not the same power that our Gov- 
ernment has to offer further reservations or clauses of interpre- 
tation relating to our particular reservations or to other mat- 
ters in the treaty that they may consider affect their individual 
interest? I do not take it that any statesman will question this 
power. And is it not inevitable, in a peculiar condition such as 
involves this treaty, where 27 nations, in addition to our enemy, 
of different races, speaking different languages, with different 
interests, are involved, that the inevitable result must be a 
reopening of the whole matter? 

In view of the precedents and decisions of our Supreme Court 
that I have cited, I respectfully insist that Mr. Root's state- 
ment that the contract would become binding with our reserva- 
tions unless the other nations expressly object is not founded 
in law. If the other Governments fail to approve the treaty 
with our reservations, in accordance with the laws of their 
own countries, then the contract is of no binding force or effect. 
If the ex-Senator sees fit to interpret such action as an “ express 
objection,” then he may satisfy himself with regard to his posi- 
tion. But the distinguished statesman admits doubts with regard 
to the soundness of his own proposition. From one so learned 
and experienced in such matters, his statement might be taken 
as advice to the President to call “upon the four other prin- 
cipal powers represented in the council to state whether they 
do in fact object to the entrance of the United States into the 
league with the understanding and reservations stated in the 
resolution.” 

Why should the President call to the attention of the four 
other principal powers such changes and not call them to the 
attention of all of the other 22 powers who assisted in making 
the treaty and who were parties thereto? Would not the con- 
sent of the other powers to such changes have to be obtained 
before the treaty would be binding upon them? Would Mr. Root 
be satisfied with the elimination of all of the other powers 
from the treaty and have only a treaty between the United 
States and these four powers? What would be the result upon 
the league of nations if the new treaty as proposed by the 
Senate were only ratified by the United States and the four 
other principal nations? Is it not evident that we would then 
have only an alliance of a group of nations and not a league 
of all nations? I do not know what Mr. Root may conceive 
to be the duty of the President of the United States in the 
premises, but I am satisfied that the President will deem it his 
duty to call the attention of each and all of the nations who 
are parties to the treaty to any changes that may be made in 
the treaty by the Senate, and to request of them that the treaty 
so changed be approved and ratified according to the laws of 
their respective countries. 

The United States by the ratification of the treaty is assum- 
ing serious obligations. It is assuming them upon the theory 
that all of the other nations who are parties to the treaty are 
going to assume the same far-reaching obligations. Would the 
President be doing his duty if he trusted to an equivocal, long- 
delayed, or implied ratification of the treaty by the other par- 
ties to it, with the knowledge of the unfortunate consequences 
that usually follow such delays and uncertainties? 

Again, Mr. Root assumes that it would be an easy matter for 
the four other principal powers to answer the question as to 
whether their Governments would consent to such changes in 
the treaty. The only authority that can answer that question 
is the authority in whom is vested the power of consenting to 
and approving such changes. This power is vested in the Par- 
liaments of Great Britain, France, and Italy. How can the 
President ascertain what action parliaments would take with 
regard to any proposed reservations by the United States Sen- 
ate? Who in those Governments or in those parliaments has 
the knowledge or the authority to answer such a question? If 
the President of France, the King of England, or the King of 
Italy should desire to know whether the United States Govern- 
ment would agree to certain proposed reservations on behalf of 
each one of these respective countries, how would such sover- 
eigns obtain the information from the United States Govern- 
ment? The only power in the United States that can answer 
such question is the power that has the right of approval or 
rejection, and that is the United States Senate. Who has the 
knowledge or authority to answer such questions on behalf of 
the United States Senate? 

The New York Times of July 21 says that Senator LopcE is 
said to have had word from a prominent British stateaman that 
both Great Britain and France would agree to reservations 
proposed pertaining to article 10, guaranteeing territorial in- 
tegrity, the sronroe doctrine, purely domestic questions such 
as immigration, the tariff, and racial equality, and American 
right to withdraw from the league upon two years’ notice, 
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America to determine for herself if her obligations to the league 
had been fulfilled. 

From whom could Senator Loper- obtain any authoritative in- 
formation in Great Britain or France? There is only one 
power in- Great Britain that may answer that question, and 
that is the British Parliament. There is but one power in 
France that may answer that question, and that is the French 
Parliament. And neither of these bodies can answer the ques- 
tion except by a vote. z 

Mr. President, all such assertions might be considered as idle 
declarations were it not for the unfortunate effect such state- 
ments may have upon the ultimate fate of the treaty and the 
league of nations. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to inquire if the Senator 
can inform us whether the Senator from Massachusetts has 
made any public statement with reference to the interview which 
the Times attributes to him? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have not seen it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Did the interview give the name 
of the eminent statésman who was able to inform the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The article to which I have referred did not 
give the name of any statesman. 

` Mr. President, no Senator who believes that the peace of the 
world may only be maintained by the concerted action of nations 
dare endanger the ratification of the treaty of peace by attaching 
thereto amendments, reservations, or interpretations, unless he 
has determined that the interest of his country requires that he 
vote against the treaty unless such reservations be adopted. No 
mere doubt as to the construction of an article affecting the 
United States could justify him holding such bellefs in again 
throwing the world into chaos. 

The nations of the world may all be against us, and in the 
lengue of nations they may violently misconstrue the articles 
affecting our interest. They can accomplish the same purpose 
if there is no league of nations. They are more apt to attempt 
to accomplish this purpose if there is no league of nations. If 
we can not trust the nations of the world to do justice to us in 
the league of nations, we certainly can not trust them outside 
of the league of nations. 

We can wait for peace; Europe can not. A month or a year 
might not be noticeable here, but two months may mean the 
destruction of civilization in Europe. Their able-bodied men 
have been annihilated; their widows and orphans are starving; 
their lands have been devastated; their factories have been de- 
stroyed; their commerce has ceased to exist, and they have no 
credit. Nothing thrives in Europe to-day except Bolshevism. 
It is growing like a rank and poisonous weed. Unless we, by 
bringing about an early peace, assist in cutting it down and 
stamping it Into the ground its seeds will scatter over the world. 

The real peace treaty was not with our enemy, but between 
us and our friends. There is no precedent for such a treaty. 
We may force any treaty upon a defeated enemy; we must com- 
promise a treaty between our friends. The ablest and most pa- 
triotie statesmen of the world, for months, untiringly gave their 
lives to reaching this compromise treaty. They all agree that it 
is the best that can ever be obtained. 

If you are against the league of nations, then say so and vote 
against it; kill it openly and quickly, but do not give it a slow 
poison that must result in its death. The Governments of Europe 
must act. They must bring peace nui order out of chaos and 
anarchy or those governments will be swept away. The states- 
men of Europe have had an almost superhuman task in meeting 
the wants and allaying the patience of their people. They are 
holding them together, waiting for our Government to act, while 
our Senators slowly debate technical questions and future vague 
possibilities, 

Speaking purely as an American, I believe that our Nation 
will be in as much danger as any other country in the world if 
this treaty fails. Already there are signs in Europe of the aban- 
donment of peaceful intentions, and groups of nations are feel- 
ing their way to organization for war and conquest. If the world 
does not soon guarantee France and Italy and the new nations 
against aggression through concerted action under the league of 
nations, then an alliance, an offensive and defensive alliance 
under the old order of things, is inevitable. We know what that 
alliance will be and we know that we will not be a member of it. 
We know that there will be an alliance of powers superior to 
our strength that will not be in sympathy with our policies and 
our interests. Our Monroe doctrine will then cease to be a doc- 
trine, because we will be unable to maintain it. We will be able 
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to defend our own shores, but only by establishing and main- 
taining the greatest navy and the most powerful army that any 
country ever had. Let us not deceive ourselves nor the people 
of the country. Let us tell them the truth. Let us tell them 
that if this league of nations fails, that then they will be called 
upon and will have to support their Government in a militarism 
that will be the only safety of our country. 

Mr. President, I pray God that the world may awake from this 
nightmare of horror. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I wish to ask 
the Senator from Nevada a question. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senate, I am sure, is 
grateful to the Senator from Nevada for his very valuable 
contribution to this discussion, but I should like to give the 
point to one feature of his very able address, 

In referring to the interview with former Senator Root, he 
is quoted as having said, in effect, that some of the govern- 
ments might accept interpretations or reservations imposed by 
us without sufficient action. That, of course, means that a 
contracting party may amend a contract either expressly or by 
implication. I assume that former Senator Root referred to 
governments where it was possible that they could accept a 
reservation or an interpretation by implication simply by acting 
upon it as thus interpreted. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Nevada if there is any power in Germany which can 
accept an interpretation or reservation by implication, and 
whether it would be necessary, under the present government 
in Germany, that the treaty should be resubmitted to the Parlia» 
ment of Germany and the present existing government? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not think there is any doubt about it. 
I do not think there would be any question but that under the 
laws now governing Germany the changed treaty by the addi- 
tions suggested would necessarily have to go back to the parlin- 
mentary body of Germany for ratification and approval. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, would not Germany be 
given the perfect right to contend that the treaty which it had 
ratified has not been ratified by all the powers, and that she is 
not bound by this treaty until the treaty, in the terms originally 
submitted to Germany, was ratified by each power intending to 
be a party signatory to it, and would it not give Germany 
an opportunity to open up the entire controversy and insist upon 
such qualifications or interpretations as she might see fit to 
impose upon it? ; 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think the suggestions of the Senator from 
New Mexico add to what I have already attempted to make 
clear, that any changes, no matter how they may be accom- 
plished, made in the treaty by the Senate necessarily must be 
ratified by the proper legal bodies of all the other countries 
that are parties to the treaty. There are 27 of them, exclusive 
of Germany. I think it is clear also that at the same time it 
goes back to them for their ratification they would not only 
have the power of ratification or rejection, but they would have 
the power of further interpretation of what we attempted to 
interpret and a further power of adding reservations affecting 
their own interests. In other words, I feel that we should 
thoroughly understand the situation, and that long delay is 
inevitable if we add a single amendment or a single reservation 
or interpretative clause to the treaty. 7 

As to whether a Senator may consider that that delay is justi- 
fied by the necessity of his amendment or reservation is some- 
thing that must appeal to his own conscience, and no one else 
may answer. Long delay might not be as important in the 
mind of a Senator as the reservation he has in mind. 

That is the only question as I take it. I would have no objec- 
tion to interpretative clauses. I should like to see some inter- 
pretative clauses. Like nearly every other Senator, I never saw 
an instrument drawn by anyone else that I did not feel I could 
improve upon. I am not governed in my action, however, 
solely by such sentiments. My action will be dominated by 
what I consider will bring about an early peace and preserve the 
league of nations, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not wish to interrupt the 
Senator from Arizona, and will not take more than a moment. 
As I understand the position of the able Senator from Nevada, 
it is that no interpretation or amendment which does not go 
back for action upon the part of the other nations can be of any 
real effect. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; of any legal effect. 

Mr. BORAH. I thoroughly agree with the Senator. I have 
no doubt that view is correct, and I hope the entire Senate will 
take that view. The idea of the United States putting in an 
interpretation and Brazil putting in an interpretation which may 
be in conflict with it, and another nation putting in an inter- 
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pretation, and assuming that those interpretations are going to 
have any effect ultimately unless accepted, is perfectly absurd 
to my mind. I agree entirely with the Senator from Nevada 
that any interpretation or amendment, or any construction or 
reservation, must go back and be accepted by those nations be- 
fore it is worth the paper it is written on. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I take it, of course, the Senator agrees with 
me that when it does go back to be accepted by them it carries 
with it that meaning, that if accepted by the parliaments or 
agents of those countries that are authorized to consent to and 
approve treaties, 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Arizona permit me to 
ask the Senator from Nevada a question? : 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is the question I wish to ask the Sena- 
tor from Nevada: The Senator from Idaho says that these 
reservations have no legal effect. Undoubtedly the Senator is 
correct in that respect, but if we should make a reservation 
interpreting our understanding of the treaty or any of its 
provisions, and Congress should be called upon hereafter to 
perform any obligation arising out of the treaty with respect 
to the section to which the reservation is made, would not that 
reservation of our understanding of its meaning protect this 
Government against the charge of bad faith if we refused to 
carry it out with reference to the understanding of other mem- 
bers of the league, but agreed to carry it out with reference to 
our own understanding as enunciated in the reservation, and 
would it not be very valuable for that purpose and to that end, 
although the reservation should have no legal effect? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there are two characters of 
resolutions bearing on the subject. One of them is a resolution 
made a part of the treaty and the other is a resolution made 
immediately subsequent to the treaty, either one of which may 
express the interpretation of our Government. If the ex- 
pressed interpretation is made a part of the treaty, it requires 
ratification by the other powers which are parties to the 
treaty, because it becomes a part of the treaty. If the resolu- 
tion is made subsequently and apart from the ratification of 
the treaty, it does not become a part of the treaty and does 
not bind the other Governments in the construction of the 
treaty, but it does serve the purposes which the Senator from 
North Carolina stated, of giving to the other parties notice of 
the position that our Government will take if the construction 
is ever brought into question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, Mr. President; and if the reservation 
is made in such a form that it is legal and binding by the rati- 
fication or agreement of other nations, then, of course, it would 
become a legal obligation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator from Idaho was talking 
about the other character of reservation, a reservation that 
did not at any stage assume the form of a legal obligation, and 
he said that that would be of no value. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I did not so understand it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What he meant was that any reservation, 
as I understood the Senator; and I understood him to take 
the position I did, that any reservation or annex of any kind, 
no matter what you may call it, or any change made in the 
treaty by the Senate is of no binding effect upon the other par- 
ties to the obligation until such change is approved by them 
according to the laws of their country. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the position which I took. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I misunderstood the position of the Senator 
from Idaho. 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator from Arizona yield further, 
that I may make a motion? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, our representatives 
at the peace conference, together with the representatives of 30 
other powers, have unanimously recommended this covenant for 
a league of nations establishing a democratic organization world- 
wide in scope, for the humane and righteous purpose of prevent- 
ing further wars upon the earth. The sincere effort by this 
great aggregation of the nations to accomplish the purpose is 
worth more to the world, far more, than the money expended, 
and if success follows, as it will, this last horrible, brutal, and 
deyastating war will prove in time to have been the greatest 
blessing. ever vouchsafed the nations and peoples of the earth. 


Its horrors awoke the world to the adoption of measures prevent- 
ing its recurrence. The means to this end finds expression in 
the league of nations now before us for ratification or rejection. 
It is as near perfect as the best and sincerest minds of 30 
nations could make it, involving as it does so many intricate 
and portentous interests. It has been criticized in sincerity 
by some, and assailed and grossly misrepresented by others— 
sometimes I fear under press of political prejudice. These 
critics are professedly, devotedly, in favor of a league, but not 
this one. Not one of them has presented even the skeleton of 
the league that would suit him, and save the world. A league 
of nations for the future peace of the world was one of the 
famous 14 points set forth by the President in his message to 
Congress, on which a just and an abiding peace must be made. 
Not one word of objection or dissent was heard then. Why 
this uproar and clamor now? Oh, you answer, “It is not the 
kind of a league we wanted.” What kind do you want? It is 
high time to give us a sample of your superior wisdom by pre- 
senting a model. Your good faith is at stake. It is easy to 
tear down what you could not build. The matchless temple of 
Diana was destroyed by a reckless dupe who hoped that his 
name might live in history. Is one-third of the Senate of the 
United States to emulate that achievement by destroying this 
temple of peace, this league of nations, built by the hands of 
the chosen architects of 30 nations of the earth, and around 
which cluster the dreams of the philosopher, the love of the 
Christians, the hope of a war-ridden and devastated world? 
Its foundation is laid in the blood of millions on millions of 
men who fought that civilization might be saved, and that the 
angel mission, peace on earth, good will among men, might be 
fully accomplished. No, you will not destroy this dream, this 
love, this hope of the bleeding world, unless you shall shut your 
mind from the light of reason and your ears against the suffering 
cry of humanity. Why should anyone wish to defeat this 
treaty? Why this hypercritical interpretation of its terms? 
Why this effort of some Members to make this a party issue? 
May God have mercy on the man who would willingly place 
party success above the peace and prosperity of his country. 
May God pity the narrow, contracted soul and the timid heart 
of him who would counsel or consent to his country’s evasion 
of the responsibility and duty that modern times and modern 
events have thrown upon it. We are no longer a hermit Nation, 
nor can we play the part of a hermit in the fast unfolding 
duties and obligations resting on the civilization of this hour. 
We are the most powerful and peace-loving Nation on the 
earth. We have no cause to fear any. Our position in the 
affairs of this world demonstrates the fact that no war of any 
magnitude can be waged without bringing us into its awful 
vortex. The last one fully reveals that inevitable conse- 
quence. The league of nations alone can prevent such a catas- 
trophe in the future. Is it worth trying? The death-dealing 
discoveries and inventions called forth by the last war make 
the next one absolutely destructive. Better that some sacri- 
fices, some expenditure of millions for the preservation of peace, 
than that untold billions should be used again in gaining an 
empty victory. 

Our last war was fought to little purpose, our billions of 
treasure spent in vain, the blood of cur heroic boys offered as 
a useless sacrifice, if out of it all no provision is made at this 
epochal time to prevent a recurrence of these woes by estab- 
lishing a guaranty of all civilized nations against any aggression 
of one against another. 

It seems pitiable to me that men can be found willing by 
any pretense or under any conyiction or for any purpose to 
throw away this first real chance of the world to better the 
conditions in it. We are an essential and very important 
part of the world from now until the end of ali human govern- 
ment. This great globe on which all the nations, tribes, and 
people must live is not larger than a football as compared with 
a century ago. Whether we will or not, our interest, our 
trade, our industries, touch every port and every transportation 
line on earth, and every consideration of all these demand that 
peace, not war, shall be the normal condition of mankind. Our 
premier position makes the peace of the world more important 
to us than to any other people. We have it in our hands now 
to accomplish this, backed as we are by the common consent 
and eager acquiescence of all the decent peace-loving nations of 
the earth. Under the proposed league, ours with them and 
theirs with us, is a purely contractual relation. All are dealing 
in good faith, and all intend to keep the contract. We bear no 
burden not common to all. None can afford to break its con- 
tract with us, and we have no intention to violate ours with them. 
Then why this new-born fear of the league? 

Mr. President, these general observations having been sub- 
mitted, let us see, if we can, what this league of nations pro- 
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poses, and wherein lies the danger to the United States that its 
critics affirm, One thing is certain—the league is not a world 
state or supersovereign as so loudly declared by its opponents 
on this floor. As I said in starting, the obligations assumed are 
contractual only, and certain machinery is provided for the ful- 
fillment of these mutual obligations. 


First, an assembly in which all States members of the league 


are to have one vote. 

Second, a council of nine members, on which the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan are always to be repre- 
sented, and four other States—Belgium, Brazil, Greece, and 
Spain—shall be represented on the council. 

Third, a secretariat, head of which shall be appointed by the 
council and ratified by the assembly, and all assistants appointed 
by him shall be ratified by the council. The States victorious 
in the late war shall be charter members, together with such 
States as on invitation shall join. The Central Powers, against 
whom we fought, are not now to become members of the league 
for obvious reasons. Eventually all States will become members, 
because the advantages of membership will constrain them. 
Admission, however, is allowed only on a two-thirds vote of the 
assembly. Any State may withdraw on two years’ notice if it 
has fulfilled its obligations under the contract. Mr. Root thought 
five years was the proper time, but President Wilson had the 
two-year limit put into the league proyisions. This provision 
alone would save the United States from all the dite evils and 
fancied wrongs so vociferously asserted in the diaphanous dia- 
tribe of desperate debaters on this floor. 

The council is to submit plans for a court of international 
justice for its consideration and adoption. Such a court has 
been advocated for a half century and more by the leading spirits 
of every civilized and enlightened country, and various efforts 
have heretofore been made to accomplish it. A commission on 
armament is likewise established, which can in no way injure 
the United States, but vastly redound to its interest. If all 
disarm in proportion to their local needs and trouble should 
arise, we have demonstrated to the wondering world our power 
to surpass all others in hasty preparation for any emergency. 
We no longer want an army-ridden world. Germany has shown 
what a menace a fully equipped army is to the peace of un- 
offehding nations. We have now for the first time in history 
power to limit armament, and that power properly exercised 
is a sure guaranty of peace. 

England and France, unequipped, unready, could not persuade 
prepared Germany from unbarring the gates of pandemonium 
and turning loose on the world the crimes and miseries of hell. 

Mr. President, the very heart of this covenant is the delay 
it insures before the first blow is struck, Everyday experience, 
in even domestic troubles, teaches the necessity of delay and 
forbearance to prevent hostilities. It is the same with nations 
as with men. Do you remember the Moroceo affair in 1905, 
where the declared policy of the Kaiser was a prelude of war? 
A battleship landed off the coast of Agadir. President Roose- 
velt's influence culled the Algeciras conference. This was after 
the dispute had arisen, when the temper was hot, when both 
sides were ready to fight. The conference brought delay. The 
whole differences were discussed. The Freneh claims were 
established in Morocco. The Kaiser quit and imminent war 
was thus averted. 

You remember the Balkan troubles of 1912, where the peace 
of the world was preserved by the establishment of the con- 
ference of London, at which free discussion was had and the 
threatened war averted—I should say delayed, for it finally came 
and has just ended. Who would dare doubt if delay and con- 
ference could have been had in the fateful month of July, 
1914, that the late war could have been avoided? The civilized 
world was asking for delay, for conference, for discussion. No 
machinery existed to obtain either delay or discussion. France 
protested ; England tried to persuade ; Russia made ignominious 
concessions, all to no avail. The Kaiser knew that delay was 
fatal to the aggressor, and he turned loose the dogs of war. 

Under old-time and present conditions war follows the failure 
of diplomacy in all serious controversies between nations. Un- 
der the league, when diplomacy fails, resort to arbitration is 
had, and that means delay and cooling time and return of rea- 
son, which secures peace in ninety-nine cases out of every one 
hundred. If arbitration is not resorted to, the case goes to 
inquiry before the council of the league for decision, which 
equally secures delay and enthrones reason in the place that 
passion had usurped, and thus equally tends to peace. The 
covenant of the league sets forth the modus operandi so plainly 
that no objection has thus far been urged against it on this 
floor or elsewhere, so far as I have heard. 


Mr. President, the human mind is still an enigma; it can not 
be analyzed or comprehended. It can become so great under 
inspiring influences, so small under the persuasion of prejudice, 
fanaticism, selfishness, envy, malice, and even under the hope of 
political party success, that the normal man, in normal condi- 
tion, stands filled with amazement and wonder before this in- 
explicable paradox. What a fruitful study, as far as example is 
concerned, this phenomenon offers in the present membership of 
the Senate. When brutal warfare was driving its plowshare 
through creation, when we entered it with the declaration that 
its end must be the end of future war, when we declared that a 
league insuring peace should result, the leaders of the present op- 
position consented by their silence that such league should be 
established. Some of those leaders then were earnest advocates 
of a league, who are now leading the opposition against this 
league, but offer no substitute for it. Amendments suggested 
by them to the President on his short return in March, such as 
the greater protection of the Monroe doctrine and the right to 
withdraw from obligations, were inserted by the President on his 
return to France. He met the unnecessary objections raised 
then, but no sooner had he done that than we began to hear of the 
unconstitutional provisions of the league—that it took from Con- 
gress the power to declare what tariff taxes should be coliected, 
or at least affected seriously the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress in that regard; that in certain emergencies it took from 
Congress its constitutional power to limit and control appropria- 
tions on the happenings of certain fancied events which might 
occur under the covenants contained in the treaty. What wet 
nurses of the Constitution these great fault-finding leaders have 
recently become. These declarations of the unconstitutional 
covenants of the league would be as laughable as they are silly 
except for the stupendous tragedy involved in the defeat, under 
false pretense, of the beneficent hopes held out to us and the eager 
expectant world in its guaranties and mutual, sincere, and 
unselfish promises to make the world a better home for all the 
sons and daughters of men. : 

The great mass of genuine patriotic American citizens revere 
the Constitution as the palladium of their liberties, as well as 
the source of our marvelous - prosperity and power. To the 
unread and busy of this noble class the disingenuous appeal 
goes forth to defeat, or amend, or qualify this great document, 
this covenant of peace, fresh from the hands, as I have said, of 
the biggest, broadest, and best men that could be chosen from 
the leading nations of the earth, because they say, it violates 
the Constitution. Would to God that everyone to whom this 
prejudicial, yet groun@ess, appeal is made could be furnished 
with the illuminating and unanswerable speech of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Warsa], in which he demonstrates beyond 
the doubt of an honest lawyer that nowhere does this treaty 
affect the Constitution further than the great majority of our 
treaties have affected it, and as-this treaty in the same degree 
will affect it to the end of time, The Constitution makes a duly 
ratified treaty the supreme law of the land. The Constitution 
makes laws passed in pursuance of the instrument likewise the 
supreme law of the land. An act of Congress can nullify a 
treaty. A treaty can repeal an existing law. This was held 
by the Supreme Court directly in Whitney against Robinson, 
124 Supreme Court Reports, and in too many other cases has 
it been so held to admit controversy now, 78 

Why all this clamor about a treaty amending our organic law? 
Why all this vociferous exaggeration about this covenant chang- 
ing our form of government? Why this desperate delusion of 
a supersovereignty being erected on the ruin of our revered Con- 
stitution? A super-State, a supreme sovereignty! What is 
meant by such declamatory catchwords? Do Senators think 
they are fooling anybody by constant reiteration of them? A 
super-State, indeed! Without a citizen or subject, with no 
local habitation or a name, no geography, no army or lavy, 
no treasury, no power to declare war or levy taxes. And yet such 
is the scarecrow of a super-State that political prejudice or per- 
sonal hate is holding up to the frightened gaze of those who are 
ofttimes willing victims of this miserable cheap political camou- 
flage. 

Mr. President, guaranteeing other nations against external in- 
vasion is no new experience with us. The Monroe doctrine, to 
the preservation of which such useless and fervid appeal has 
been made of late, is itself a striking example. I say useless 
appeal for the reason that the Monroe doctrine is net now, and 
never has been, in jeopardy by reason of any provision in the 
covenant. Is the Monroe doctrine violative of the constitutional 
power of Congress to declare war? It simply warns the world 
that Congress will declare war if the doctrine is questioned by 
assault of any transoceanic nation. The Monroe doctrine would 
be a silly threat if the world doubted that Congress would, when 
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occasion arose, raise armies and pay bills in its maintenance 
and support. The world knows Congress has said so. Congress 
always has and always will keep faith with the treaties we make, 
but the whole diplomatic world knows that Congress has the 
power to refuse supplies whenever it shall so determine, and every 
treaty made with us is executed in the light of this knowledge. 

The House of Representatives did refuse in the Jay treaty 
to make the necessary appropriation to carry out its terms, but 
subsequently revoked this action and the treaty survived. But 
let it be known that political influence was at work then, as it is 
now, in opposition to the treaty, and it failed then as it will fail 
now in carrying out its unreasonable and unholy purpose to 
defeat the covenant now under consideration. - ; 

The same question arose in the Louisiana Purchase, on the 
question of paying the stipulated price of $15,000,000, with the 
same result in the House. It is true that the then political par- 
ties reversed face on their former positions between the treaty 
of 1796 and the treaty of 1803. The plain, outstanding fact re- 
mains now as it existed then, to wit, no treaty can declare 
war, raise taxes, intrude on the constitutional prerogatives of 
Congress, or hinder in any way—except by moral restraint—the 
full exercise of its secured functions. It is of no consequence 
that the treaty deals with a subject on which Congress has 
power to legislate. As shown by the Senator from Montana in 
his great speech, to which I have made former reference, that 
the theory that the treaty-making power does not extend to any 
subject with reference to which power is invested in Congress 
has been long ago exploded, if, in fact, it was ever seriously 
maintained, and he cites so many striking examples, interwoven 
with argument so lucid and convincing, that no repetition of the 
history is necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask permission of the Senator from 
Arizona to interrupt him to remind him of a matter that is in 
keeping with the argument he has just made. The Republicans 
have seriously contended, or serio-comically contended, rather, 
that this country had no right to agree to guarantee the terri- 
torial integrity or the independence of any other part of the 
world, because that action could not bind future Congresses, and 
they have contended that it was unconstitutional to agree before- 
hand to defend the possessions of other countries. I wish to 
call the attention of the Senator from Arizona to the fact, which 
he well remembers, that the first treaty ever entered into by this 
country, made under the Continental Congress and afterwards 
confirmed under the Constitution, was a solemn promise upon 
the part of the United States to defend France in her West Indies 
possessions. That treaty, it is true, was afterwards violated, or 
breached, rather, under the administration of George Washing- 
ton, but the treaty was solemnly made under the Continental 
Congress, solemnly confirmed under the Constitution, and recog- 
nized by the United States. By it we undertook to preserve and 
defend France in her sovereignty and possession of the West 
Indies Islands. When the time came under George Washington 
everybody admitted that if we had to go to war to do it, Con- 
gress would have to declare war; but, as neither Congress nor 
Washington wanted to do that, neither one of them did it. 

Mr. BORAH. That shows the beauty of making the treaty. 

Mr, SMITH of Arizona. I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for his illuminating interruption. 

But for mere hasty example let me briefly recapitulate. The 
Constitution gives Congress power over foreign commerce, yet 
we have entered into many commercial treaties affecting that 
commerce without objection ever being raised. Congress is given 
power to lay and collect duties, yet by the Louisiana Purchase 
treaty the ships of France and Spain entering ceded ports should 
pay no duty on cargoes. The same principle is found in our 
treaty with Cuba. This is “meddling with the tariff,” yet the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lop¢r], who objects to this league 
on that account, voted without comment for the Cuban treaty. 
But the tariff is a purely domestic question, and with all other 
such questions is expressly excluded from league jurisdiction. 

Congress has power to raise and support armies and to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy. Yet we entered into a treaty with 
Great Britain—and for a hundred years have observed it—ltmit- 
ing the number of armed vessels on the Great Lakes, Congress 
has power to make laws naturalizing aliens. Yet by treaty with 
Spain, on the purchase of Florida, the inhabitants of that terri- 
tory were made citizens of the United States, as was also done by 
the treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo with Mexico, yet no one ever eon- 
tended that the Constitution of the United States was being inter- 
fered with by thus creating citizens of the United States by treaty: 
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Congress has power to make rules and regulations respecting 
the property of the United States. The Panama Canal is the 
property and the zone the territory of the United States. As to 
how we acquired it it is well to say as little as possible, but a set- 
tlement of tolls by treaty was never assailed on the ground of its 
interference with congressional power. Further investigation, 
no doubt, would multiply instances showing that a subject is 
not beyond the treaty-making power only because it lies within 
some powers granted to Congress by the Constitution. 

Further investigation no doubt will multiply these cases enor- 
mously, and they will continue to multiply as we negotiate other 
treaties with the peoples of the world. 

So it follows that merely because the treaty involves some- 
thing that Congress has power to do, it does not necessarily 
interfere with either the powers of Congress or the treaty-mak- 
ing powers. 

Why, then, this persistent assault on article. 10 of this cove- 
nant and the loud declamation against its constitutionality. We 
did make alliances with other nations before the Constitution 
was adopted, and that instrument nowhere modifies that right, 
but confirms it in the treaty-making power. And if the Constitu- 
tion had been utterly silent on the question, who dares doubt 
that alliances could be made, would of necessity have to be 
made, with other powers under the inherent right of an inde- 
pendent sovereignty? Section 10 of the covenant is the very 
heart of the league of nations and promises the only force- 
ful safeguard in carrying out the purpose of preserving the 
world peace by using the common, mutual force of the world, 
if necessary, to discipline and punish a willfully recalcitrant 
nation that violates the universal Monroe doctrine estab- 
lished by the agreements and covenants of the league. Our 
Monroe doctrine is excluded eo nomine from the jurisdiction of 
the league, but this even does not satisfy microscopical criticism. 

The league in terms declares that “ regional questions” * * * 
“like the Monroe doctrine” shall not be subjected to league 
domination or to question at all. 

Mr. President, if the Monroe doctrine had never been pro- 
mulgated, if it had never been heard of or thought of, it would 
nevertheless have been fully pretected in carrying out the de- 
clared guaranties of this treaty. But, be that as it may, there 
remains still the fact that article 10 of the covenant, neither in 
terms nor by any reasonable implication, violates or attempts to 
violate nor could it violate any provision of the Constitution, 
nor does it take from Congress or attempt to take from it, nor 
could it take from it, any power or right granted to Congress 
under the Constitution. 

Article 10 of the league is in the following words: 


The members of the league undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against eternal aggression the territorial integrity > 
and existing political independence of all members of the 
league. In case of any such aggression, or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggression, the council shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” 


This undoubtedly binds us, in common with all the other 30 
signatories of the treaty, to wage war, if necessary, against an 
obdurate recalcitrant nation violating the peace of the world. 
But we have not hesitated heretofore, by treaty—and in a much 
less worthy cause—to assume an obligation of war. 

When the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania Nr. 
Knox] was Attorney General, under the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, a treaty was negotiated with Panama, which bound us 
under certain conditions to go to war with any nation offending 
the treaty stipulation. He was acting the rôle of a statesman 
then, and never dreamed that under the treaty-making power he 
was offending in any way the Constitution of the United States. 
The first clause of that treaty is in these significant words: 

The United States guarantees and will maintain the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Panama.” ; 

That bond of ours was a direct defiant declaration of war in 
advance against any and all nations daring to interfere with or de- 
stroy the independence of this little, home-made Republic of ours. 

Where is Roderick now? This same justly distinguished man, 
now Senator from Pennsylvania, introduced a resolution in the 
Senate wherein, among other things, he requests the Senate to 
affirm, The Constitution provides the only way it can be 
amended.” * that is absolutely new and illuminating— 
„the treaty-making power has no authority to make a treaty ' 
which in effect amends the Constitution.” 

It could not if it tried. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The courts would declare it invalid. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It would be invalid if it tried; but 
he said it had no power to make a treaty which in effect amends 
the Constitution. 
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“And the Senate can not consent to any treaty provision which 
would have such effect if enforced.” 

Listen— 

“Tf enforced.” 

If it was not constitutional in the first instance, how in the 
name of conscience could the fact of enforcement have anything 
to do with that question? 

This plainly referred to the obligation of the covenant that we, 
with all other signatories to it; would go to war in certain speci- 
fied contingencies. 

In answer I submit his own treaty with Panama, by the terms 
of which he bound the United States, on certain contingencies, 
to go to war, which “if enforced” would have been unconstitu- 
tional. I can not see how enforcement, as I said before, would 
make it unconstitutional if it was not already so. It has been 
called to our attention that the Senator from Pennsylvania no- 
where in his resolution nor in his speech before this body in advo- 
cacy of it unequivocally committed himself to the view that the 
treaty-making power is not sufficiently broad to warrant a conven- 
tion or covenant obligating the Nation to make war presently or 
upon a future contingency, yet the careless or casual reader would 
receive from the speech and the resolution the impression that the 
very distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania had announced 
that doctrine. I do not think he will proclaim it as his view of 
the full scope of the treaty-making power. We all know that no 
treaty or any law can amend or alter any provision of the Consti- 
tution. The debates and press reports on the Panama treaty 
nowhere discloses any criticism of the treaty-making power to 
hind our country to make war, if need be, for the protection of 
Panama independence. Members now living and still serving 
here, and some of whom are vehemently assailing as unconstitu- 
tional the possible war provision hidden in article 10 of this 
covenant, voted without protest for the war covenant in the 
Panama treaty. The present Senators who thus voted are 
LODGE, MCCUMBER, NELSON, PENROSE, Sur, and WARREN. Not 
a word of protest came from them. There was a declaration of 
war, if need be. It was perfectly constitutional then, but there 
was no political campaign on in connection with the President 
two years ahead. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was a promise to make war. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, It was a declaration of war in ad- 
vance, just as the Monroe doctrine has always been. 

Again in 1846, when Webster, Benton, and Calhoun were Mem- 
bers of the Senate, the United States made a treaty, as we all 
know, with New Granada. No constitutional objection was 
raised then against that treaty, which contained, among many 
covenants, the following: 

“The United States guarantees positively and efficaciously "— 

Note the binding and earth-challenging force of the words— 
“to New Granada the perfect neutrality of the Isthmus * * * 
the United States also guarantees in the same manner the rights 
of sovereignty and property which New Granada has and pos- 
sesses over the said territory.” 

That guaranty positively meant war if trespass occurred on 
the rights of Granada. Time and time again such guaranties 
have been given by us in treaty stipulations, to be met now for 
the first time by à challenge of the power thus exercised. In 
the light of present circumstances this challenge is quite signifi- 
cant. I refrain from any reference to newspaper caution 
for us to be certain to preserve the Monroe doctrine, save our 
rights to pass on questions of immigration—* for God's sake 
do not take from Congress the power to tax imports,” and 
other like rot from the pen of that profound lawyer, that 
international authority, that expounder of the Constitution, 
Mr. Hays, who happens just now to be the political chairman of 
the Republican national political committee, chosen for that place 
rather for his political sagacity than for his erudition in broader 
and more important fields of human endeavor, I will pause long 
enough to express my profound disappointment that this great 
world crisis and our connection as the leading Nation with 
it should be degraded to the low level that debates occupy 
in party political contests. Coming from this side of the Cham- 
ber or from that, the man who views this question from the 
standpoint of party success, who subrogates the question of the 
peace of our country and the betterment of the world to party 
success at the polls, betrays a lack of concern in the great re- 
sponsibility that our position here imposes. 

. Every criticism of the league made on this floor and elsewhere 

is based on the postulate that all the burdens imposed under 
its terms are to be borne by us alone. All imagined injustice 
lurking in it is to be visited on us alone. One moment's con- 
sideration of the mutuality of the covenant—that each must 
bear his part in what is done and each must refrain from doing 
prohibited things—would greatly relieve much of the fear ex- 
pressed for our safety and the preservation of our rights under it. 


Whatever we have to do, England and France and Italy and 
Japan and some 80 other nations are also bound to do; and 
every one who joins the league will likewise become bound mu- 
tually to do with us the same things exactly. All being obli- 
gated to same results, it follows that there is not one chance in 
one hundred that much will be required, and not one in a thou- 
sand that resort to arms will be necessary. Therein lies both 
the virtue and force of the whole scheme. 

These nations have not joined in a conspiracy to rob or ruin 
any one of its members. Any nation fulfilling its obligation 
can withdraw from the league on two years’ notice being given. 
This surely gives every protection to us if, indeed, we shall ever 
stand in need of it. Each nation acting as it is presumed it will 
act—in perfect good faith—will itself decide the question 
whether it has performed its obligations in giving notice of 
withdrawal. Of course, this interpretation carries with it the 
possible withdrawal to the point of dissolution, yet if this should 
occur the world would be in no worse attitude—nor in as bad a 
condition—as it is to-day. 

Looking at the world as it is—the attitude of its nations and 
tongues, with consequent frictions, of changes in relationship— 
can you imagine a worse condition? If this treaty is not ratified, 
what will be the result? I refuse to contemplate the catastrophe 
further than to mention the future Russ-German alliance, with 
its possible consequences, destruction of Poland and the Czecho- 
Slavic State, domination of the Balkan Peninsula, inevitable 
war between dominated Europe and the United States. We 
do not know how long it will be. Nothing being done now, it 
is as inevitable as the last was, without some machinery to 
settle difficulties in advance. Remember, Germany is not 
whipped as it should have been. Do not forget the President 
of that nominal Republic calls himself the President of the 
German Empire. Keep in mind that the Germany of to-day 
has not lost its power or purpose of intrigue and alliance 
beneficial to its commerce and kultur and its force of arms. 

Influenced by no fear of all this, but conscious of its possible 
consequences, is it not the province of good sense for us to pro- 
vide against it all by making it forever impossible? Why risk 
a deluge of blood when we can stop it at its very source by this 
bond of peace? 

Mr. President, nothing surprises me more than the baseless 
assertion that the league of nations, as agreed upon by some 
80 nations of the earth, interferes in the remotest way in our 
immigration őr tariff matters or other internationally recog- 
nized domestic concerns. Our domestic concerns are and always 
have been recognized by international law. Why demand now 
more specific application in the operations of the league? Why 
should it be made the basis of the covenant? The Supreme 
Court decided in Nishimura versus United States, involving the 
deportation of a Japanese woman, that: 

“Tt is an accepted maximum of international law that every 
sovereign nation has the power as inherent in sovereignty and 
essential to self-preservation to forbid the entrance of for- 
eigners within its dominions or to admit them only in such 
cases and upon such conditions as it may see fit to prescribe.” 

That being the recognized law of nations, the purposes of 
this league are certainly not to interfere with the recognized 
international law. 

Import duties are just as completely within our sovereign 
jurisdiction, and to hold otherwise would take away the inde- 
pendence of the Nation. If these are accepted maxims of inter- 
national law, why is it thought necessary to amend the covenant 
to specifically include immigration and tariff? It is impossible 
in the league to specifieally include subjects already excluded 
fn general terms. All other nations are as deeply interested as 
we are in preserving their sovereignty. Would France or 
England or Italy submit their domestic concerns to the decision 
of a league tribunal or place before it for decision their right to 
regulate immigration? For purpose of illustration, let us as- 
sume the impossible hypothesis, as cited by Mr. Taft, that the 
council would unanimously recommend that we admit Japanese 
citizens to our shores without restrictions; what would happen 
under the terms of article 15 of the league? We do not cove- 
nant to comply with the recommendation, nor are the other 
members of the league under any obligation to enforce it. Japan 
then might make war on us to compel the admission of her citi- 
zens to our shores. She can do that now without a league. 

It is enough to say that if we should stop to make limita- 
tions or amendments or specify every domestic concern in 
order to keep the league of nations from interfering with it, 
this treaty, instead < being 240 or 250 pages long, would be 
extended to 8.000 pa 

Mr. WILLIAMS. S Besides that, human nature not being in- 
fabie we would have omitted a few and they would have been 
left out. 
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Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is true. We might have 
omitted some, and then another treaty would be required. 

Mr. President, I have attempted to make it clear— 

First, that this league of nations part of the treaty in no sense 
invades, assails, or limits the full sovereignty of the United 

States any more than any other of the many treaties limits it. 
All assertion to the contrary amounts only to charges against 
the treaty-making power as set forth in the Constitution itself. 
- Second, that the Monroe doctrine is eo nomine exeluded 
from any jurisdiction of the league; that amy amendment or 
reservation attempting to make this fact plainer or clearer is 
utterly useless. Exactly the same conditions arise in any effort 
by any power to override the Monroe doctrine as I have stated 
in the case of Japan attempting to force her nationals on us. 
~ Third, that article 10 does not encroach on the power of Con- 
gress in any way whatever. Under that article, as without it, 
Congress can and will assess and collect taxes and expend the 
money thus derived. Congress alone can raise and equip 
armies. Congress alone can declare war. The existence or non- 
existence of article 10 has no effeet whatever on the power of 
Congress. 3 

Fourth, that under the league, as freely as without it, our im- 
migration laws, tariff impositions, voting qualifications, and all 
other purely domestic questions are unaffected. 

These facts being manifest, in good faith I ask you opponents 
of the league of nations, why not quit trying to scare the people 
with these specters and hobgoblins scurrying among the ruins 
of our once glorious Constitution and meet the question fairly 
on the ground of policy? Is it better for the United States and 

| for the peace of the world that we ratify this trenty just as it 
‘is? I, for one, am fully convinced that it is far better that it 
be so ratified and as early as possible. I shall attempt to give 
reasous for this conclusion before I take my seat. 

Mr. President, the general unanimity of opposition to the 
league on the other side, with the variety of contradictory 
reasons for each position taken, would lead the normal thinking 
mind to conclude that a fixed, settled purpose to defeat it had 
been previously agreed upon. In the light of what has trans- 
‘pired and is now happening, I wonder what would have resulted 

‘if the President had submitted the league to these Senators 
and abided their conctusion before action at the conference table 
‘in Paris. He would have been there yet. While Senator Knox 
was preserving the Constitution from amendment by treaty 
stipulation; while Senator Reep was preserving the supremacy 
of the white race in world affairs from the wiles of the sagacious 
Senegambian armed and equipped with this peace treaty to 
discomfit by his ballot those white nations he could not destroy 
by his emning; while Senator SHERMAN was brooding over a 
deep conspiracy lurking in this same league whereby the Pope 
of Rome is to become in turn the conqueror of the Senegambian 
and supreme ruler of the nations of the earth; while Senator 
Lopcr was protecting, if need be with his blood, the Monroe doc- 
trine from assaults that never had been nor ever would be 
made—and while all the balance, each with his groundless objec- 
{tions to this or that part of a section or line of the treaty— 
the President would have stood as helpless before this babel 
as Japan stood before the conference trying to change the im- 
migration laws of England and America. He evidently would 
“have had as much trouble with thirty-odd Senators over mere 
“quibbles as he had with thitty-odd nations over questions of 
supreme national and international importance. 

Having performed his great duty under the Constitution with 
rare judgment, tact, patience, and statesmanship, he submits the 
result of those labors, the best under the varied and trying 
circumstances that could be obtained, and asks your indorse- 
ment. Do you not, every one of you, really feel that the great 
effort to secure the peace of the world is worth trying out? 

Having performed all our obligations under the treaty, we 
ean withdraw from the league by giving a short two years’ 

notice. What greater protection could you desire? We will 
be the sole judges as to whether we have performed our duty. 
I have before adverted to this, but I wish to put particular em- 
phasis on this point again. The question was raised on the 
floor last week by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], one of 
the few logical opponents of the covenant, in his comments on 
the position taken by Senator Swanson on this right of with- 
drawal on two years’ notice. It was pertinently asked, Who 
is to be the judge as to whether, on giving due notice, we have 
performed our obligations? Clearly we are left the only judge 
of that question, and from our decision there can be no appeal. 
If the decision of that question was intended to be left to the 
council it would have been so stated. We were all dealing in 
good faith, and each signatory representing the sovereignty of 
his nation did not consent and would not have consented that 
the performance of duty by a sovereign State as that State saw 
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its duty should be subjected to the judgment or decision of any 
other State or any number of them. The question of perform- 
ance or nonperformance of a duty or obligation by any sover- 
eignty, when no contrary binding provision is expressly stated 
in the stipulation, remains wholly with the sovereignty. Rights 
or powers of sovereignty can not be limited by implication. 

If any other course had been intended, as I said before, it 
would have been stated in unmistakable terms. 

It matters not how many votes the council or the assembly 
may contain so long as the treaty requires a unanimous vote to 
enter 2 war, or establish a blockade, or institute a commercial 
boycott. In all such cases the decision of our entering the fray 
rests with us. In every great responsible question this re- 
quirement of a unanimous vote leaves our ‘action in our own 
hands for our own determination; and this right. when freely 
exercised, can bring no dishonor on our name or subject us to 
any just criticism by any member or members of the league. ` 

This, with our further right to withdraw from the league 
on two years’ notice, is sufficient guarantee against any possible 
harm to us or our institutions to allay—yes, to remoye—all fear 
of any man, however timid, provided that he is also decently 
honest. In other words, every grave, important step is hedged 
about by a unanimous vote, and the withdrawal clause ean 
intervene to prevent any action detrimental to us. 

There is no question ef our right to withdraw from the league 
on giving the two years’ required notice and on our perform- 
unce of all obligations as we sce them and judge them for 
ourselves. 

I repeat, Mr. President, eam we not, in the presence of all 
these protective provisions, afford to go at slight expense hand 
in hand with the balanee of the world a little distance in help- 
ing them, and they helping us, to stop useless bloodshed and eruet 
wars amongst us all? God give us the light to see our duty and 
the heart to perform it. F i 

Mr. President, I think E am—E know F try to be—a very gentle 
Judge of other men’s motives and conduet; yet I can not sup 
press the expression of my doubt of the superior Americanism 
of certain opponents of this league just because, and only be- 
cause, they themselves assert it. We who are trying to make 
secure the peace of the world love America just as much and 
have within us just as much Americanism as those truculent 
souls who would bathe her face in blood every morning. We are 
Americans just the same, but we must carefully distinguish be- 
tween the desire for peace which springs from a timid soul seek- 
ing personal safety and that of a stout heart seeking the way 
of righteousness. This thought brings with it to my mind the late 
President Roosevelt and the part he is made to play in opposing 
this league of nations. When alive nobody dared speak for him; 
when dead, anybody can who will. Some tell us exactly what 
he thought of æ league of nations that never appeared until long 
after his death. I prefer to take what Roosevelt said of his 
own position on a league of nations rather than words put in 
his cold, dead lips by any man whatever. No one doubted the 
Americanism of this great human dynamo. Let us ask him 
what he thought of a league to prevent war and let us take his 
answer from his own pen. He with all his fighting instincts de- 
lighted to be known as a peacemaker, as he in fact was, and for 
his services as such in 1910 he was awarded the Nobel peace 
prize, and in acknowledgment of that honor said: 

“Tt would be a master stroke if those great powers hon- 
estly bent on peace would form a league of peace, not only to 
keep the peace among themselves, but to prevent, by force, 
if necessary, its being broken by others.” 

He did not seem to be afraid of the constitutionality of that 
part of it. 

»The supreme difficulty in connection with developing the 
peace work of The Hague arises from the lack of any execu- 
tive power, of any police power, te enforce the decrees of the 
courts.” 

In October, 1914, after the outbreak of this very war, Col. 
Roosevelt published an article in which he said: 


“The one permanent move for obtaining peace which has 
yet been suggested, with any reasonable chance of attaining 
its object, is by an agreement among the great powers, in 
which each should pledge itself not only to abide by the deci- 
sions of 2 common tribunal but to back with force the deci- 
sion of that common tribunal. The great civilized nations of 
the world which do possess force, actual or immediately 
potential, should combine by solemn agreement in a great 
world league for the peace of righteousness. * * * t 

They should furthermore agree not only to abide, each of 
them, by the decision of the court, but all of them to unite 
with their military forces to enforce the decree of the court 
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as against any recalcitrant member. Under these circum- 
stances it would be possible to agree on a limitation of arma- 
ments that would be real and effective.” 


Can you Senators see any fear in that heart of any provi- 
sion contained in article 10 of this treaty? The following year 
appeared his book “America and the World War,” from which 
these passages are quoted: 

“T earnestly hope that we shall ourselves become one of 
the joint guarantors of world peace under such a plan as 
that I in this book outline, and that we shall hold ourselves 
ready and willing to act as a member of the international 
posse comitatus to enforce the peace of righteousness as 
against any offender, big or small. International 
peace will only come when the nations of the world form 
some kind of league * * * which puts the collective 
force of civilization behind such treaties and against any 
wrongdoing or recalcitrant nation. * 

“The prime necessity is that all the great nations should 
agree in good faith to use their combined warlike strength 
to coerce any nation, whichever one it may be, that declines 
to abide the decision of some competent international tri- 
bunal.” 


As careful search as I have had time to make fails to re- 
veal any change in Col. Roosevelt's views as above cited. 
And I think it safer for those who followed him to take what 
he said when alive as showing his attitude rather than what 
some one says he would say or should say or might say if he 
were now living. Let no one who loved, believed in, and fol- 
lowed Roosevelt balk at the alleged dangers lurking in this 
treaty when he, living, championed a league much more virile 
along the lines to which objection is now raised. 

As suggested by Mr. Morefield Story, in a communication to 
me and other Senators: 

“After months of negotiation their treaty is before us. No 
nation and no man made it or could make it. In all probability 
it satisfies no one, but it is the best result on which the nations 
could unite, Every negotiator has yielded something. Every- 
one can suggest changes which, in his judgment, would be im- 
provements, Anyone can imagine disasters that may occur 
notwithstanding the treaty, or perhaps because of it, but it is 
not within the power of any man or any body of men to draw a 
treaty which no one can criticize, or which will insure perfect 
results in an imperfect world. The Senate of the United 
States eau not make a new treaty, and if it refuses to ratify this 
one the only result must be new negotiations, sure to end in 
nothing that will satisfy everybody, and equally sure to be 
attended with ill-feeling and suspicion, which can hardly fail 
to leave behind them a dangerous international atmosphere.” 

Just for a moment think of the world being left as the war 
found it or of its being left as it now is; the preparedness neces- 
sary to meet the sure oncoming cataclysm; the explosives, the 
poisonous gases, the forts, guns, and ships; the airplanes and 
subinarines, the countless men in standing armies, and the enor- 
mous fleets fretting the water of every sea; the pathways of 
the ocean sown with submerged batteries, involve such an ex- 
pense of money and life that it is simply appalling. In view of 
this, what must be the condition of this country before the 
world—this country, which claimed to have entered the war 
for no selfish interests—if it now refuses to unite with other 
civilized nations in taking the little step toward better things 
to which the treaty commits us and them alike? It would be a 
shameful betrayal of civilization at the greatest crisis in history. 

The treaty should be ratified as it stands. If it needs amend- 
ments. these amendments can be made hereafter, and are far 
more likely to be made if we have shown toward our Allies 
confidence and good will by agreeing to the mutual compact 
than if we now show suspicion of their honesty and exhibit a 
seltish disregard of every interest but our own. 

As late as this last week all the objectors and amenders and 
reseryationists have at last found a common ground of attack 
on the league of peace, by reason of what some of you have 
been pleased to call the rape of China; that having occurred, 
as alleged, through certain alleged concessions granted tempo- 
rarily to Japan in Manchuria. The protection of the Constitu- 
tion, the Monroe doctrine, immigration, and the sacred tariff 
were all forgetten or abandoned in order to save China. The 
tears, the screams of pain forced from lacerated hearts on that 
side of the Chamber must have an awful effect on the emotion 
of the gallery—for whom the show was designed—but those of 
us on the floor, with millions of others outside, who remember 
the serene faces of these actors, and their docile acquiescence 
when great Germany took this same country from helpless 
China, with greater detriment to the United States, will be 
pordoned if we refuse to dance to such music and keep our eyes 


dry in this deluge of crocodile tears, I do not like that conces- 
sion to Japan; none of us like any concession. 

I do not see how it could have been avoided. I was struck 
with—and I am sorry that every Senator did not hear—the argu- 
ment yesterday on that particular question made by the Senator 
from Arkansas IMr. Ronix SN], who has put a light upon it 
that at least soothes some of the lacerated hearts and probably 
cools somewhat the feverish imagination of some of our sym- 
pathetic friends on the other side of the Chamber. 

As I said, I do not like that concession to Japan, but what more 
could have been done in the surrounding facts and circumstances 
than was done? We who permitted Germany, without protest, 
to seize this Chinese territory are in poor position to question 
the right of Japan who took it from Germany—from Germany, 
mind you, not from China—by force of arms. 

Yet Senator Lopcr does not want to see his country’s name 
affixed to such a document. Strange he did not want his own 
name affixed to any.protest against the far greater outrage 
by Germany on the possessions of China. Japan seized the 
country and concessions made to Germany by conquest. She 
held it under that title. She had as much right to it as Ger- 
many ever had. Her possession was less detrimental to us 
than Germany’s possession had been. Then why these tears? 
Japan will keep her word with China and ‘with the league. 
Without the league, in what better fix would China find herself? 
No need to pursue the inquiry. You all know the league does 
no avoidable injury to China. We all deplore the conditions, 
and can all see that the best possible results have been ob- 
tained. In the language of the street, “quit your kicking.” 
I advise some of our friends to quit kicking and decide this 
question on the policy whether it is right or wrong. 

Mr. President, I have spoken too long, but can not close with- 
out submitting some comments made by the able correspondent, 
Mr. Edward Price Bell, after hearing from the press gallery the 
speech last made by President Wilson before this body: 

“President Wilson said all the nations of the world are 
crying out to their leaders to stop wars. It is so, He said 
fleets and armies, made by peoples in the hope of peace, have 
proved a lie. Who will dispute it? He is in favor of ‘ utterly 
destroying’ the old order of international politics. Who that 
has read history or has a memory will not agree? Terror 
lies concealed in every balance of power.’ Yes; terror, war, 
an imminent universal maelstrom of anarchy and blood. Civi- 
lization’s united power must put a stop to aggression and give 
the world peace.’ Yes; unless the world is to become a synonym 
for crimson chaos. = 

“We are liked in the world now, said Mr. Wilson. So we are ~ 
liked for that in us which is good. Our position is one of unim- 
peachable primacy. Not in all history has any other nation 
been so elevated, so honored, so blessed, so burdened with a 
moral responsibility unescapable. Wide as our prosperous 
acres, deep as our mines, great as our industries, impressive 
as our genius and wealth is our duty. ‘Our career has been 
one of service, not exploitation.’ Undoubtedly. The light 
streams on the path ahead and nowhere else.’ I can see it 
nowhere else. ‘The league of nations is the only hope for man- 
kind. Dare we reject it and break the heart of the world?’ 
My reply would be that we shall not reject it and break the 
heart of the world if American leaders are fit to live in the 
same country with the American people.” 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN SIBERIA (S. DOC, NO. 60). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying paper, ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

THE WHITE Horse, 
Washington, 22 July, 1919. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sin: For the information of the Senate, and in response to the 
resolution adopted June 23, 1919, requesting the President to 
inform the Senate, if not incompatible with the public interest, 
of the reasons for sending United States soldiers to Siberia, the 
duties that are to be performed by these soldiers, how long they 
are to remain, and generally to advise the Senate of the policy 
of the United States Government in respect to Siberia and the 
maintenance of United States soldiers there, I have the honor to 
say that the decision to send American troops to Siberia was an- 
nounced to the press on August 5, 1918, in a statement from the 
Acting Secretary of State, of which a copy is enclosed. 

This measure was taken in conjunction with Japan and in 
concert of purpose with the other allied powers, first of all to 
save the Czecho-Slovak armies, which were threatened with 
destruction by hostile armies apparently organized by and often 
largely composed of enemy prisoners of war. The second pur- 
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pose in view was to steady any efforts of the Russians at self- 
defense, or the establishment of law and order in which they 
might be willing to accept assistance. 

‘Two regiments of infantry, with auxiliary troops—about 8,000 
effectives—comprising a total of approximately 10,000 men, were 
sent under the command of Major General William S. Graves. 
The troops began to arrive at Vladivostok in September, 1918. 
Considerably larger forces were dispatched by Japan at about 
the same time, and much smaller forces by others of the allied 
powers. The net result was the successful reunion of the sepa- 
rated Czecho-Slovak armies and the substantial elimination in 
eastern Siberia of the active efforts of enemy prisoners of war. 
A period of relative quiet then ensued. f 

In February, 1919, as a conclusion of negotiations begun early 
in the summer of 1918, the United States accepted a plan pro- 
posed by Japan for the supervision of the Siberian railways by 
an international committee, under which committee Mr. John F. 
Stevens would assume the operation of the Russian Railway 
Service Corps. In this connection it is to be recalled that Mr. 
John F. Stevens, in response to a request of the provisional gov- 
ernment of Russia, went to Russia in the spring of 1917. A few 
months later he was made official adviser to the minister of 
ways of communication at Petrograd under the provisional gov- 
ernment, At the request of the provisional government, and 
with the support of Mr. John F. Stevens, there was organized the 
so-called Russian Railway Service Corps, composed of American 
engineers. As originally organized, the personnel of this corps 
constituted 14 skeleton division units as known in this country, 
the idea being that these skeleton units would serve as practical 
advisers and assistants on 14 different sections of the Siberian 
Railway and assist the Russians by their knowledge of long-haul 
problems as known in this country, and which are the rule and 
not the exceptions in Siberia. 

Owing to the Bolshevik uprising and the general chaotic con- 
ditions, neither Mr. Stevens nor the Russian Railway Service 
Corps was able to begin work in Siberia until March, 1918. They 
have been able to operate effectively only since the railway plan 
was adopted in February, 1919. 

The most recent report from Mr. Stevens shows that on parts 
of the Chinese-Eastern and Trans-Baikal Railway he is now 
running six trains a day each way, while only a little while 
ago they were only able to run that many trains a week. 

In accepting the railway plan it was provided that some pro- 
tection should be given by the allied forces. Mr. Stevens 
stated frankly that he would not undertake the arduous task 
before him unless he could rely upon support from American 
troops in an emergency. Accordingly, as provided in the 
railway plan and with the approval of the interallied committee, 
the military commanders in Siberia have established troops 
where it is necessary to maintain order at different parts of 
the line. The American forces under Gen, Graves are under- 
stood to be protecting parts of the line near Vladivostok, and 
also on the section around Verchne Udinsk. ‘There is also 
understood to be a small body of American troops at Harbin. 
The exact location from time to time of American troops is, 
however, subject to change by the direction of Gen. Graves. 

The instructions to Gen. Graves direct him not to interfere 
in Russian affairs, but to support Mr. Stevens wherever neces- 
sary. The Siberian Railway is not only the main artery for 
transportation in Siberia, but is the only open access to Euro- 
pean Russia to-day. The population of Siberia, whose re- 


sources have been almost exhausted by the long years of war 


and the chaotic conditions which have existed there, can be 
protected from a further period of chaos and anarchy only by 
the restoration and maintenance of traffic on the Siberian 
Railway. 

Partisan bands under leaders having no settled connection 
with any organized government, and bands under leaders 
whose allegiance to any settled authority is apparently tem- 
porary and transitory, are constantly menacing the operation 
of the railway and the safety of its permanent structures. 

The situation of the people of Siberia meantime is that they 
have no shoes or warm clothing; they, are pleading for agricul- 
tural machinery and for many of the simpler articles of com- 
merce upon which their own domestic economy depends and which 
are necessary to fruitful and productive industry among them. 
Having contributed their quota to the Russian armies which 
fought the Central Empires for three and one-half years, they 
now look to the Allies and the United States for economic 
assistance. 

The population of western Siberia and the forces of Admiral 
Kolehak are entirely dependent upon these railways. 

The Russian authorities in this country have succeeded in 
shipping large quantities of Russian supplies to Siberia, and 
the Secretary of War is now contracting with the great co- 


operative societies which operate throughout European and 
Asiatic Russia to ship further supplies to meet the needs of 
the civilian population. The Kolchak Government is also en- 
deavoring to arrange for the purchase of medical and other 
Red Cross supplies from the War Department, and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross is itself attempting the forms of relief for which 
it is organized. All elements of the population in Siberia 
look to the United States for assistance. This assistance can 
not be given to the population of Siberia, and ultimately to 
Russia, if the purpose entertained for two years to restore 
railway traffic is abandoned. The presence of American troops 
is a vital element in this effort. ‘The services of Mr. Stevens 
depend upon it, and, a point of serious moment, the plan pro- 
posed by Japan expressly provides that Mr. Stevens and all 
foreign railway experts shall be withdrawn when the troops 
are withdrawn. 

From these observations it will be seen that the purpose of 
the continuance of American troops in Siberia is that we, with 
the concurrence of the great allied powers, may keep open a 
necessary artery of trade and extend to the vast population 
of Siberia the economic aid essential to it in peace time, but 
indispensable under the conditions which have followed the 
prolonged and exhausting participation by Russia in the war 
against the Central Powers. This participation was obviously 
of incalculable value to the allied cause, and in a very par- 
ticular way commends the exhausted people who suffered from 
it to such assistance as we can render to bring about their 
industrial and economic rehabilitation. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
S Wooprow WILSON. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I shall occupy the time of the 
Senate for a few moments only. I am not willing that the busi- 
ness of the week shall close without some observations upon 
a letter which has been issued by the ex-President with refer- 
ence to the manner in which this treaty should be dealt with. 
I, perhaps, should not have given any attention to his observa- 
tions with reference to reservations and interpretations had 
they not been preceded by a statement which is no less than 
amazing to me. This letter says in the very beginning: 

The partisan character of his administration— 


Referring to the President— 


during the war, together with his anneal to his countrymen to elect a 
Democratic Congress in November, 1918, created a condition of per 
sonal and political antagonism toward him among Republican leaders 
which was shared by a wagered of the American people. This was 
shown in the results of the election. Notwithstanding 8, Mr. Wilson 
pea in continuing the same partisan exclusion of Republicans 
D Ape with the highly important matter of settling the results 
F He selected a commission in which the Republicans had no repre- 
sentation and in which there were no prominent Americans of any real 
experience and leadership of public opinion, 

Without continuing the reading of the letter, upon this state- 
ment the ex-President bases his conclusion that the opposition 
to the league of nations and to the treaty with the league of 
nations incorporated arises very largely, if not wholly, out of 
personal dislike or personal opposition to the President. That 
is a very unfair, unjust, and unfounded statement. To assume 
that because there may or may not be personal antipathy be- 
tween the President and Members of the Senate it would result 
in a Senator taking a position upon a question which involves 
upon one side, as it is claimed, the peace of the world, and 
upon the other the integrity and independence of American in- 
stitutions is, to say the least, an amazing statement. In the 
debates running on through the days and weeks here in the Sen- 
ate Chamber such statements coming from Senators in the heat 
of debate might be justified or overlooked, but deliberately to 
state to the American people, as this letter when taken as a 
whole does, that the opposition to the league of nations arises 
out of personal enmity is a challenge to the intellectual in- 
tegrity and personal honor of every man who has voiced opposi- 
tion to this program. I do not, of course, assume to speak for 
others, and yet I have no doubt I speak the sentiments of others 
when I say that opposition to the league of nations is based 
upon a sincere division of view as to its effect, both upon the 
peace of the world and upon our republican institutions. The 
questions of personal affronts, of personal dislikes conld have 
no place in shaping a sane man’s course in so grave a matter. 

The view now entertained has long been entertained and often 
expressed by those in opposition to the league covenant, and 
long prior to the events or the incidents in the political history 
of the United States to which the ex-President refers as being 
the basis upon which the opposition rests, As early as Janu- 
ary, 1917, two and one-half years ago, the debate in this Chanr 
ber began with reference to a league and with reference to the 
United States entering a league or becoming in any way allied 
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with European powers. At that time it was contended upon the 
part of some of the supporters of the President that the Presi- 
dent had not taken a definite position in regard to this matter; 
that he had not made up his mind as to whether it was a wise 
or an unwise procedure. But there was in this country and in 
England at that time an organization which was advocating that 
program. Out of the advocacy of that program by that particu- 
‘lar organization arose the first debate that ever took place in the 
Senate, so far as my knowledge goes, in reference to this mat- 
ter. The exact attitude of the President was then one of the 
questions debated. But the position of Mr. Taft, the Repub- 
lican leader and ex-President, was well known. If the attack 
could be said to be individual it was more against the ex-Presi- 
dent than the President. The opposition which was urged at 
that time by Senators, including myself, was based upon pre- 
cisely the same principles upon which we urge our opposition 
to-day. There has been no change of program and no change 
of principles. 

In support of what I have to say, I shall insert in the Recorp 
at the close of my remarks a portion of the first debate which 
took place with regard to this all-important subject. If those 
who are interested care to go back and examine that debate, 
it will be seen that the President’s position at that time had 
not become definite. Mr. Taft's position was definite. Speaking 
for myself, I opposed the plan quite as earnestly and for the 
same reasons when Mr. Taft was practically its sole sponsor 
as I have after he and the President joined forces. One could 
well entertain the view, I imagine, that the President had been 
guilty of distasteful acts without permitting that to control 
his action with reference. to as grave a matter as can come 
before Senators for their consideration. 

At the time of that debate there could have been no such 
elements entering into the controversy as those mentioned by 
the ex-President, because they did not at that time exist. The 
incidents to which he refers with reference to leaving Repub- 
lieans off the commission in Paris, with reference to leaving 
Senators off the commission, with reference to an appeal to the 
American people for a Democratic Congress, with reference to 
his partisan attitude concerning these things, were two and a 
half years, or at least two years, in advance of the time when 
this debate originally occurred. I say to the ex-President that 
whatever may be his reason for advocating a league of nations 
or whatever may be his reasons for changing his position in 
regard to amendments, the reason for opposition here is based 
upon an honest, sincere conviction that the proposed league 
will not promote peace, but will imperil the integrity and inde- 
pendenee of our institutions. In that, of course, we may be in 
error; but the opinion is formed out of a study of these funda- 

“mental questions and not ont of a personal like or dislike of 
the President of the United States. 

Since this debate began and since men took a position upon 
this matter these same men have supported the President time 
and time again in very important affairs; they have stood by him 
at a time when many other men who are now supporting him 
in his league of nations were opposed to his policy, I refer to 
this, as it may be of some interest for the ex-President to inform 
himself concerning the history of his country for the last two 
and a half years and not concentrate his attention so much 
upon the league of nations and its fanciful effect. Anyone who 
will go back through these debates for nearly three years will 
come to at least one conclusion, that those who have lead the 
opposition from the beginning have been open, sincere, and reso- 
Tute, for they have fought against heavy odds and at great 
political hazard every inch of the ground. 

Mr. President, I am not interésted in any form of interpre- 
tations or amendments or reservations. No ts or 
reservations which leaves us in an alliance or league with 
European or Asiatic powers will satisfy me. I speak only for 
myself. I am opposed to this proposition upon fundamental 
grounds. I do not want ever to be placed in a position where 
I shall be compelled to cast a final vote for amendments or 
have no vote at all upon this subject, or where I shall be com- 
pelled to cast a final vote for reservations or have no vote at 
all. I shall be very happy if the votes in the Senate Chamber 
hold this issue down to the proposition, so that the ultimate 
vote will be cast absolutely for or against alliance or no alli- 
ance with European powers. It is either fundamentally right 
to enter into this enterprise or it is fundamentally wrong, as I 
view it. If it is fundamentally right, I do not expect the 
President of the United States or any ether man to perfect 
the instrument in the first instance; no one but the divine 
power Himself can, without experience, perfect a thing out 
of mind; and, if it is fundamentally a correct proposition, I 
am not going to waste my time with reference to details in 
regard to it. K 


To my mind it is fundamentally wrong to draw this Repub- 
lic into the political alliances of Europe. I do not care whether 
we proceed a part of the way to-day, and expect to proceed 
the rest of the way to-morrow; it is the same thing; we are 
entering into alliances with European powers. ‘Therefore, so 
far as I am concerned, I trust that that will happen which 
some Senators upon the other side indicate their desire to have 
happen, and that is upon the final vote we will be permitted 
to meet fully and fairly the question of whether we shall have 
any alliance or league with European powers. I want a chance 
to record my vote against the whole scheme to ally this Republic 
and our people with Europe. If Senators on the other side 
will stand against reservations or amendments, other than those 
which go to the heart of the question, we will have an oppor- 
tunity to vote against any league with Europe. I want no 
amendments which deal with immaterial matters and leave the 
vital question unchanged. 

Mr. President, when the fathers submitted the Constitution 
to the States there were men in those days who thought they 
could have interpretations, reservations, and explanations with 
reference to going into the Union. They were very closely 
pressed for votes in Virginia, and so they put in a clause in 
the ratification resolution of Virginia which reads as follows: 

We declare and make known that the powers nted under the 
Constitution, being derived from the people of the Bnited States, may 
be resumed by them whensoever the same shall be perverted to their 
injury or oppression. 

New York in her ratification resolution stated: 

The powers of government — be resumed by the people whensoever 
it shall become necessary to their happiness. 

Rhode Island said: 


The powers of government may be resumed by the people whenever 
it shall become necessary to their happiness. 


Other States put in interpretations and reservations and 
withdrawal privileges, but when the time came to invoke the 
reservations upon which they relied at the time they joined 
the league or the covenant or the constitution the powers 
eonstruing the covenant or constitution paid no attention to 
them whatever. We may put reservations and constructions into 
the covenant; but, even if we do, we will then turn the con- 
struction of the covenant over to the nine men sitting at Geneva. 
Suppose Brazil puts a construction upon article 21 and says, 
“Our understanding in subseribing to this covenant is that the 
league of nations has power to construe the Monroe doctrine,” 
as England says it has, and the United States puts a construc- 
tion upon it when it subseribes to the covenant, saying, Our 
understanding is that the Monroe doctrine is to be construed by 
the United States alone”; and the question comes before the 
council of five or nine as to whether they will give any consid- 
eration to the construction placed upon it by Brazil and by the 
United States. They will do precisely as the United States 
Supreme Court did in the case of White against Texas, in 
Seventh Wallace. They will say: Having entered the cove- 
nant, having become a part of the constitution, having ac- 
eepted your position in this organization which was submitted 
to you, the construction of your attitude will be determined 
under the covenant under which you have proceeded to exercise 
your right to be here.“ Unless the amendments or reserya- 
tions which we adopt go back to the powers submitting this 
treaty and are by those powers accepted and made a part of 
the treaty by the common consent of all parties, the amend- 
ments or reservations will be utterly useless, will bind nobody, 
and will be no protection to the United States whatever. 

Let the people of this country who are opposed to entering into 
an alliance with Europe, who are opposed to surrendering the 
policy of Washington and the doctrine of Monroe, understand 
that reservations, like political platforms, unless they are con- 
ditional upon acceptance by the other powers, are made to get 
votes and not for the purpose of standing upon them after they 
once get in. The tacties now is to get votes, and, as Mr. Taft 
in effect says, we will bait our hook with interpretations. But 
after we are once in the league, then the council at Geneva, 
from whose judgment there is no appeal, begins its latitudi- 
hous and political constructions and our interpretations will 
not even be given the “ cold respect of a passing glance.” The 
Senators who cast the votes and soothe their consciences with 
interpretations will have passed on, but the people of the United 
States will be here and will be informed by the council of 
Geneva that your individual interpretations were never ac- 
cepted by the other members of the league. Those interpreta- 
tions were politics. All amendments should go to the vital ques- 
tion of alliance or no alliance with European powers, and ratifi- 
cation should be conditioned upon their affirmative acceptance. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kimpy in the chair). 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Florida? 


Does 
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Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that the Senator is opposed 
to any reservation or interpretation or condition or amendment 
of any kind to the proposed treaty? I understand the Senator 
takes that position? 

Mr. BORAH. What I say and what I hope is that I will 
have an opportunity to vote against the treaty in its entirety. 
Of course, if reservations and amendments are offered and the 
parliamentary situation is such that that is the only oppor- 
tunity I shall have to record a view, I shall undoubtedly vote 
for them, but I am utterly opposed to any league or political 
alliance, and if I had my way about it I would never submit a 
single interpretation or amendment except one that would end 
the whole thing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, I understand the Senator further to 
be opposed to any sort of a league or alliance or coyenant with 
other nations in the direction intended to be reached by the 
league of nations. 

Mr. BORAH, I am utterly opposed to it. I want no political 
partnership or alliance or league which commits us to meddling 
in European affairs, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, the Senator is opposed to the pro- 
posed treaties with France and with England? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I am opposed to them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So that the Senator is opposed to any 
alliance or cooperation with foreign nations of any sort? 

Mr. BORAH. Absolutely. Do not misunderstand me for a mo- 
ment. I stand for the policy of this Government as it has existed 
for 150 years; that is good enough for me. I prefer to take my 
chances with this Republic and the people who shall govern it 
and direct its policies rather than to embarrass it and entangle it 
with the Governments of Europe. I take this position for two 
principal among many reasons. Entangling alliances with 
Europe—I do not care what you put on paper or how beautifully 
you phrase your league covenants—mean war for our people 
about things which are of no or only remote concern to our 
people. It means that our young men will be called upon to 
suffer and sacrifice in those racial, territorial, and dynastic quar- 
rels, 23 of which are going on now. Your league will not bring 
peace. The causes of war can not be removed by the mere writ- 
ing of a covenant, nor ¢an those causes be controlled by any five 
or nine men. The causes of war lie deep in the structure of 
European society, and this treaty which lies before us has done 
much to perpetuate and keep alive those causes. 

I take this position for the further reason that you can not 
enter this league, or any league, worthy of the name without sur- 
rendering some of the self-governing powers of the American 
people, without forfeiting some of the independence of this 
Republic. These are things, our right to govern ourselves un- 
trammeled by foreign powers and our complete independence as a 
Nation, which we have always been willing to defend even with 
arms. I shall never vote to surrender or even jeopardize them, 
No one will ever have power by my vote to shape the policies or 
determine the course or the obligations of the United States 
other than the people of the United States themselves. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I wish to know 
if I understood the Senator from Idaho correctly a few moments 
ago when he said that, if the Senators upon this side of the Senate 
shall oppose all amendments and reservations, it was his opinion 
that the ratification of the treaty would be defeated? Did I 
understand the Senator to say that? 

Mr. BORAH. No; what I said was that I hoped we would 
have an opportunity to vote straight upon the question of alli- 
ance or no alliance with European powers. I hope, however, 
that if the league is still in the treaty the inference the Senator 
draws will be correct. 

Mr. President, to take an illustration, we have heard a vast 
amount of discussion about the Monroe doctrine and about how 
we are going to preserve the Monroe doctrine by reservations. 
The Monroe doctrine can not be preserved, it does not make any 
difference what is put upon paper, if we surrender the policy of 
Washington. The policy of Washington includes the Monroe 
doctrine. In other words, if we intermeddle in European affairs 
and become a part of the European system and go to Europe and 
take part in European concerns, we can not, in the practical 
affairs of life, prevent Europe from coming to America. It does 
not make any difference what is written upon paper; we may 
put upon paper that the Monroe doctrine shall be preserved in 
its integrity; but, if we intermeddle in European affairs, the re- 


morseless logic of events will carry Europe to America. If we 
take part in the concerns of Europe, we may flatter ourselves 
that we can hold America aloof from Europe, but the silent trend 
of inevitable facts will soon disillusion our people. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr, THOMAS. The Senator's attitude is identical with that 
which I took in 1900, when the Spanish-American treaty was be- 
ing negotiated, one of the results of which was our acquisition 
of the Philippine Islands. I am curious to know if the Senator 
believes, as I then believed and still believe, that that treaty, 
followed by our acquisition of that distant oriental system of 
islands, was not an act upon our part which materially weakened 
the consistency of our attitude regarding the Monroe doctrine? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, Mr. President; I think the Senator is cor- 
rect. I regretted the acquiring of the Philippines, and five 
years ago I voted to turn them loose. 

Mr. THOMAS. So did I. 

Mr. BORAH. And I am anxious to get an opportunity to do 
so again. 

Mr. THOMAS. So am I. 

Mr. BORAH. If I have had a conviction throughout my life 
with which it has been possible for me to be consistent at al! 
times, it has been the conviction that we should stay out of 
European and Asiatic affairs. I do not think that we can have 
here a great, powerful, independent, self-governing Republic and 
do anything else; I do not think it is possible for us to continue 
to be the leading intellectual and moral power in the world and 
do anything else. I do not think we can successfully achieve the 
task now confronting us, that of establishing here an industrial 
democracy, as we have achieved a political democracy, and do 
anything else. 

I desire to refer a little further to the question of preserving 
the Monroe doctrine. Mr. Jefferson understood perfectly that we 
could not preserve the Monroe doctrine unless we kept our part 
and remained out of European affairs, and he so stated very 
plainly. There were none of the early constructionists or the 
fathers who dealt with this subject who contemplated anything 
else, and I say now that those who are willing to surrender 
Washington’s policy and at the same time suppose they can pre- 
serve the Monroe doctrine are contemplating the impossible, 
If I could have my way about it, I would preserve Washington's 
policy and let the Monroe doctrine take care of itself, if I had 
to let either take care of itself. Mr. President, we had just as 
well talk about tearing away the lower story of a house and 
leaving the upper story stand in mid-air as to tear away Wash- 
ington's policy and leave the Monroe doctrine intact. One is 
built upon the other and can not exist without it. 

So Mr. Taft's theory of preserving the Monroe doctrine, by a 
clause which he suggests, would be utterly futile. There is just 
one way to preserve the Monroe doctrine, and that is to stay out 
of European affairs and Asiatic affairs, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest to the Senator that the question 
to be considered is whether or not we are able to stay out of 
European affairs and Asiatic affairs in these times. We can, of 
course, refrain from making any contract. But has not this 
war demonstrated conclusively that we may not be able to be 
entirely left to our own will about how we shall act and what we 
shall do in case of trouble in Europe? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is much easier to stay out of 
the political affairs of Europe than when Washington was 
President. But let us assume for the sake of the argument 
that a condition may again arise when we shall want to take 
part in some European conflict. Shall we contract in advance 
that we will do so without consulting the intelligence and the 
patriotism of the particular hour in which the crisis arises? 
Shall we say now that 10 years from now, or 20 years from 
now, we will take part in a European war if the territorial in- 
tegrity of some nation is involved, without consulting the intel- 
ligence and the patriotism of the particular generation that 
will have to fight that war? Shall we, who can not know the 
facts, take from those who will know the facts the right to pass 
upon that stupendous question free of all previous obligation? 

Let me give an illustration. Suppose the Senator has a son 
who is 10 or 15 years of age, and in 10 years from now he has 
reached the point where, if a war occurs in Europe, he is called 
upon to perform his part of service as a soldier of his country. 
A condition arises in Europe which calls for action and con- 
sideration. We are to meet the question of whether or not we 
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are to take part In that particular conflict. The young man 
looks over the situation and he finds that he is not 

us a citizen to exercise his judgment about it at all. His father 
had contracted 15 years before that he shall do so, whether he 
thinks the war is a righteous war or not. He finds that if a 
piece of territory is involved it has been agreed he shall go, 
although he might think the war was unjust. Is that free 
citizenship? And can a government be a free government 
which is not permitted to pass npon the facts and circumstances 
as they arise instead of being contracted in previous years to 
perform the service whether it wants to or not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should say as to that that I ought, if 
possible, to bring about a condition of things now where that 
supposed son of mine would not be compelled either to take 
part in a Buropean war or to decide the question which the 
Senator has suggested. In other words, that is quite a differ- 
ent proposition from the proposal now to endeavor to bring 
about a condition of things which will insure not only that such 
a thing as the Senator imagines might occur never can occur, 
but that such a thing as has recently occurred in Europe never 
ean happen again. As I understand it, that is the purpose of 
the proposed league. Furthermore, the power to declare war 
is still left with Congress, as it would be without a league. 

Mr. BORAH. Technically I will concede that that is true; 
but morally and in practice we would be bound to carry out our 
treaty and the declaration of war by Congress would be in 
obedience to the treaty merely a perfunctory matter. Congress 
would not be free to consider alone the then situation. 
But, Mr. President, if the Senator from Florida really believes 
that this organization is going te prevent war, he entertains a 
belief which no one who had te do with the organization of it 
entertained. Why, before they ever left the council table where 
they had written this league which was to insure peace, they 
wrote an alliance which was to take care of the next war. Mr. 
Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd-George, the representative of Italy, and 
the representative of Japan—I do not know about the Presi- 
dent—would not permit the council to break up until they had 
prepared for war by an alliance between France and Great 
Britain, and France and the United States, into which Italy has 
already asked permission to come. That alliance was made for 
war, in contemplation of war, in expectation of war, and to take 
care of war. Not only that, but if this copy of the treaty which 
was inserted yesterday be correct, Mr. Clemenceau was not will- 
ing that the program should proceed to a consummation until the 
alliance was taken care of, until the war was provided for. There 
are 23 wars, as I have said, now in progress in Europe. Most of 
them are over international boundaries, and if this league were in 
effect we would be there now. And yet who would sacrifice the 
lives of American boys to determine who should own a particular 
piece of real estate in some worthless part of Europe—tike 
Siberia, for illustration. 

Why are we in Russia at this time? Have we any war with 
Russia? Are we in conflict with Russia? Have we declared 
war upon Russia? You say the Congress of the United States 
has the power to declare war. Have we declared war upon 
Russia? If not, why are our boys in Russia? Who ordered 
them there? The council sitting at Geneva will direct that 


certain steps be taken; and while I will aceede to the propo- 


sition that technically the Congress of the United States could 
refuse to declare war, yet the moral pressure which would be 
hrought to bear upon Congress to comply with the action at 
Geneva would practically deprive it of its legal power to do so. 
Tt is one thing to have the technical, legal power to do so; it is 
another thing to have the moral courage to carry out your legal 
obligations; and right now, at this time, we are being told by 
the able Senator from Arizona | Mr. Sacrru] that the reason why 
we should indorse this treaty and ratify it is not necessarily 
because of its inherent worth, but because the wise men at 
Versailles have passed upon it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is a great admirer and ad- 
herent of the Monroe doctrine. Does he think that when that 
doctrine was enunciated in 1823 it was to prepare for war? 

Mr. BORAH. Not necessarily; no. ? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does he not believe that it served to pre- 
vent war? 

Mr. BORAH. I think, in a measure, it did. 
principle would not last overnight in Europe. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Did it ever cost us a dollar or a man? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think it has cost us a man, but it has 
cost us some money, 


But such a 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now, then, if the effect of the Monroe 
doctrine was not to prepare for war and if the Monroe doctrine 
had any effect to preserve peace, why does the Senator say that 
this proposed arrangement with France is to prepare for war? 
Is it not to prevent war? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the alliance with France operates 
only in contemplation of wår. It is made in expectatian of 
war. It is made in expectation of that which, I think, will 
happen. As to the Monroe doctrine, it was effective here, for 
many reasons which would not obtain in Europe. The Sena- 
tor leaves out of consideration the fact that he is dealing with 
two distinct civilizations—wholly different governmental insti- 
tutions, races, and customs. A Monroe doctrine in Europe 
goes by the name of Holy Alliance or balance of power, but 
nothing of threat or combination of nations has been able te 
keep the peace in Europe, and néither will this combination 
prevent war. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator answer: Was not the 
Monroe doctrine announced in the face of threats from European 
nations to make war on American Republics and was not the 
effect of our declaration to prevent them from deing so? And 
if the Senator admits that, and even if he conterds that Germany 
is preparing for war on France, how can be deny that with our 
agreement and Great Britain’s agreement to come to the rescue 
of France it will have the same effect in Europe that the Monroe 
doctrine had in America? 

Mr. BORAH. I think, Mr. President, that the mere fact that 
we agree to come to the protection of France or to the service 
of France will have very little effect upon Germany whea Ger- 
many feels that she is strong enough to regain what she feels 
have been unjustly taken from her, and evidently that is pre- 
cisely what the premier thinks. ‘That is not only true of Ger- 
many but of other powers. But, Mr. President, suppose that the 
war does arise. Suppose that the unexpected happens. Does 
not the Senator think that we ought to have, free of all eon - 
tractural obligations, the right of an independent and free 
people to determine, upon all the circumstances under which it 
arises, whether we shall go to war or not? Does he not think 
that when that condition comes we ought to be a free people 
to determine whether we should take part in that conflict? 
Now, the Monroe doctrine was always our doctrine and it left 
us free in every emergency to decide for ourselves, unembar- 
rassed by agreements with other nations, what we should do. 

I do not say that we should not go to the rescue of France in 
case Germany assaults her. I am not arguing that question at 
all; but I do say that if that condition ever arose the people 
of that particular time, judging all the facts as they should then 
exist, should have the right to determine whether or not they 
should go to war, free of any obligation whatever to take anyone 
else's construction. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the United States should take the 
same position that the Senator takes, Germany would not know 
whether the United States would come to the rescue of France 
or not, and Germany might make the same mistake that she 
made when she entered the late war, and provoke a war; but the 
Senator well knows that if Germany is conyinced in advance 
that an attempt to undo the results of this war will result in the 
same parties coming in to preserve those results, Germany will 


not make the attempt. The whole virtue of this knowledge in 


advance is to prevent war; whereas the Senator, by leaving that 


in doubt, would induce war. 


Mr. BORAH. Well, now, if it is a question of affecting the 
mental attitude of Germany, does not the Senator think that the 
league of nations—in which we agree to protect the territorial 
integrity of France and the political independence of France— 
does he not think that the leagne of nations of itself, withont an 
alliance, would be sufficient? If it is n mere question of an 
attitude of mind, is not the league, with its powerful organiza- 
tion of which the Senator speaks, a sufficient force to Impress 
itself upon Germany, without a special alliance within the 
league? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator that that is my 
opinion, but the situation is exactly the same as though the 
Senator were giving me a note in the case of money loaned, and 
the note were perfectly good. If some one else were to sign that 
note in addition to the Senator, it would not impair the note, 
and it might make it, in the opinion of some people, a little 
stronger. 

Mr. BORAH. But, Mr. President, there is nobody else signing. 
The United States is simply signing twice. It does not add any- 
thing to my material wealth if I sign the Senator’s note twice. 
It does not add anything to his security if he brings me a con- 
tract to sign and I sign it, and he brings me the same contract 
to-morrow and I sign it again. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is bringing in, somewhat in 
advance, the treaty with France. I have stated that I think it 
is not necessary. I believe that the people of the United States 
hardly think it is necessary. I believe that they deem the league 
of nations entirely sufficient; but that is not true with France. 
France has lived in fear of Germany for generations, and France 
is still pursued with that fear. France knows that the league 
of nations is a new venture. It is something in the nature of a 
new creation. France also knows that the league of nations does 
not spring into existence immediately. France asks for some- 
thing to bridge over temporarily, for a few years, that period. 

Mr. BORAH. Temporarily. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Now then, Mr. President, France having 
asked that thing, what will happen if we refuse it? What hap- 
pens to the publie opinion in France, and what, moreover, hap- 
pens to the public opinion in Germany? What will be the effect 
upon the German mind of having the United States refuse to 
guarantee the results of this war? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we are to guarantee the security 
and safety of France temporarily, under the alliance, until the 
league gets into action. Now, if there is anything in the world 
that is certain it is that Germany can not attack anybody for 
the next 20 years, because under this treaty she will never have 
anything with which to attack. She is a perfectly powerless 
nation to-day. She is reduced to helplessness, and precautions 
are taken in the treaty to see that that helplessness continues 
for at least 15 or 20 years. In my judgment it will be 30. Now, 
the alliance is to take care of a temporary situation. Does the 
Senator think that it will take the league of nations from 15 
to 20 years to get into effective organization? Why, Col. House 
and Lord Cecil and those people have practically got it com- 
pleted now. Even before it has been ratified we have a perma- 
nent secretary, who is there for life, and they are meeting and 
organizing and appointing, creating bureaus, and so forth. It 
will be in existence, in so far as it can ever have any existence, 
in six months after the ratification, as much as it will ever be. 
No; that is not what is the trouble with Clemenceau, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator omits one very important 
thing. Germany will not be a member of the league. Germany 
will not, therefore, be under the restraints and the obligations 
of the league. 

Mr. BORAH, . But under article 11 we can deal with Ger- 
many or any cther nation upon the face of the earth if they 
create the slightest disturbance. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, A nation might not create a disturbance, 
and yet she might be preparing to do so. Germany, if she were 
a member of the league, could not even prepare. 

Mr. BORAH. She can not prepare under this treaty for the 
next 30 years. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the Senator is opposed to the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty. 

Mr. BORAH. If you will take the league out of it, I will talk 
with you about it. There are things in the treaty which I 
am.utterly opposed to, and they will have to come out before I 
will vote for it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Assume that the covenant for a league of 
nations were stricken out of the treaty, then what means would 
there be whereby to compel Germany to carry out the stipula- 
tions of the treaty? 

Mr. BORAH. The terms of the treaty, if I read it correctly, 
are quite sufficient for that purpose for the next 30 years. 

Mr. POMERENE. Not so long as Germany continues to con- 
sider all treaties as “scraps of paper,” and that is what she 
will regard this one to be. 

Mr. BORAH. But we do not permit Germany, under this 
treaty, to act upon the same principle that she did with refer- 
ence to the Belgian treaty. We have possession and control, 
and we continue to retain physical, material possession of Ger- 
many, and control her so as to deprive her of the power to act 
in any aggressive way at all for the next 25 or 30 years, and 
therefore I do not see any necessity for the league, so far as 
Germany. is concerned. 

-Mr. President, just a paragraph more and I will conclude. 

As I said a moment ago, these reservations and amendments 
or interpretations based upon any other theory than that of 
the return of the treaty to the other powers for their affirmative 
acceptance would be a deception of the Ameriean people. It 
would be misleading them in the most important affairs of the 
national life. Mere amendments or interpretations or reserva- 
tions unaccepted would be wholly worthless. They would not 
protect us in the future. We must deal with this important 


matter frankly, openly, and upon vital lines. We must not 
pretend to dé what we do not in fact do. Amendments or reserva- 
tions which leave us in the league with jurisdiction granted 
to the league to embroil us in European affairs, if accepted, 
would be objectionable to me. I would like to see any such 
alliance avoided. But at any rate, every Senator has a right to 
ask aiae in pretending to amend we actually and unmistakably 
amen: 

Mr. President, I ask permission to insert as a part of my 
speech some observations which were made Jariuary 5, 1917, 
on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be taken. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


“Friday, January 5, 1917. 
“NO ENTANGLING ALLIANCES. 


“Mr. Boram. Mr. President, I address myself to this sub- 
ject with admitted embarrassment. If it were a subject dealing 
exclusively with matters concerning our own Government and 
our own people, I should feel at ease in expressing any views 
which I might entertain with regard to it. I realize, however, 
that this subject affects other people more vitally than even our 
own; and I think I appreciate, in part at least, that it is almost 
impossible for us to view this matter from the angle of vision 
from which it is viewed by other Governments and by other 
nations. In expressing ourselves, some things which we might 
say, while entirely agreeable to our own views and the views 
perhaps of our own people, might be viewed from a different 
standpoint by those of other nations. I therefore desire to 
premise my remarks by saying that I express my views with 
entire tolerance toward those entertaining different views, 
whether entertained here at home or abroad. I wish in no way 
to impeach the understanding or the viewpoint of others, but 
alone to give expression to the reasons which shall control my 
action with reference to this matter. 

“The President of the United States had a perfect right to 
send a note looking toward peace and to initiate a movement 
which might result in peace. He not only had the right to do 
so but if there was in his possession information which con- 
vinced him as the President that such a course was a wise one, 
and might and probably would result in something effectual, it 
was his duty to do so. Furthermore, so far as this debate is 
concerned, in any view that I may express I shall assume, and 
conclusively assume, that the President had sufficient informa- 
tion before him, as the one representative of our Government 
authorized to deal with this matter, to warrant him in the 
belief that the step which he took was justified, and that he had 
given to the matter that reflection and consideration which 
the gravity of the subject would command from anyone whose 
duty it was to act in regard to it. 

“But if the Senate of the United States acts in regard to this 
matter, it will intrude itself into an affair of the utmost delicacy 
and of the most tremendous consequences, without any informa- 
tion other than that which we gather from the newspapers and 
from the general sources of information. If we act in regard 
to it at all, we will act without relationship to that part of the 
Government upon which devolves action at this time, without 
information, and without, in my judgment, sufficient reflec- 
tion—that is, that reflection which should have taken place 
before the debate began. In other words, Mr. President, we are 
in an entirely different situation than that of the President; 
and it is no part of my purpose in this debate to assume to 
criticize the action taken by the President in sending this note. 
I hold to some rules of freedom in criticizing the action of a 
President in domestic matters, but when I am at all permitted 
to do so I prefer to remain silent in foreign matters. 

“Tf the matter had remained where, in my judgment, it should 
have remained, I should have felt it my duty as a Member of 
this body to remain entirely silent with regard to the subject 
matter, notwithstanding that I might have differed with the 
President both as to the timeliness of the note and as to its 
contents. Realizing, as I think I do—and I speak with entire 
sincerity with regard te that—that the movement was initiated 
with the hope that it would accomplish something, I should 
have felt it my duty to remain entirely silent as to the mode 
of procedure, either as to the expressions of the note or as to 
the time when it was submitted to the foreign nations. But it 
is here now, Mr. President, certainly by no choosing of mine, 
and I am called upon to cast a vote which, if in the affirmative, 
in my judgment, as the resolution stands, will obligate me to a 
course which does not at this time commend itself to my judg- 
ment, and particularly to statements in the note with which I 
am in utter disagreement, 


Without objection, that action 
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“T do not admit, Mr. President, since this resolution is here 
voluntarily, not at the suggestion of the President, but purely 
as the voluntary act of the Senate, that I am in any sense what- 
ever assuming to criticize the President for the performance of 
his function and of his duty by disagreeing to the resolution 
and thereby disagreeing to the contents of the note. I am justi- 
fied in that position, I think, by the fact that if this matter had 
been sent here at the suggestion of the President, or by reason 
of a message from the President, a different situation would 
present itself. But coming solely from the action of the Senate, 
without any suggestion upon the part of that particular official 
who, under our form of government, has to deal with this matter 
at this time, it seems that we may deal with it with entire free- 
dom and without being placed in the position of assuming to 
criticize those who have viewed it from a different standpoint 
and with different obligations. 

“ I read this morning in the New York papers that the Presi- 
dent’s secretary is authority for the direct statement that Mr. 
Wilson is entirely indifferent as to what the Senate or the House 
does about the peace note. I have every reason to believe, in 
view of the silence of the Chief Executive, that we are per- 
mitted to dispose of this matter according to our own judgments 
and our own consciences, without being placed in the position of 
criticizing the action of the President. S 

“As I say, however, the note is here, and we have to deal with 
it and with all its contents under this particular form of reso- 
lution. It brings up for discussion and consideration some of 
the most important questions with which this body has had to 
deal since the beginning of the Government. I would like my 
colleagues to reflect upon this proposition that if this note con- 
tains the language which I believe it to contain, having the 
meaning which I understand it to have, initiating an entirely 
new. policy on the part of this Government, when this body and 
the House pass upon it, then that department of the Government 
which fixes the policies of the country will have approved and 
initiated a new policy. 

“Tf the note contains what I believe it to contain—an expres- 
sion of view with reference to our foreign policy in the future, 
un entire change of policy with reference to our foreign affairs 
and this body and the other member of the legislative branch 
of the Government indorse it, it is a confirmation and an 
establishment, this side of an actual treaty, of the policy which 
is outlined in the note, There is no other step to be taken in 
regard to it except its actual carrying out by treaties made; 
and the Senate of the United States would not be entirely free 
to reject a treaty covering a policy which the Senate, after due 
deliberation and consideration, had affirmed. $ 

“Mr. President, just before the battle upon the plains of 
Marengo which seemed to place Napoleon well on the way of 
realizing his dreams of ambition, the Father of our Country 
was in retirement at Mount Vernon. A condition prevailed in 
Europe quite similar to the condition which prevails in Europe 
at this time. Napoleon, as I say, seemed in the way of realiz- 
ing his ambition. Before his gigantic schemes thrones were 
toppling and dynasties disappearing; and it was understood 
that his plans encompassed the universal dictatorship of Eu- 
rope, if not of the civilized world. Under those conditions 
Washington, in his retirement, wrote to a friend with reference 
to conditions in Europe and his views concerning them. His 
letter so fully expresses the view which I entertain with re- 
gard to the present situation, and so much more adequately 
than it would be possible for me to state it, that I am going, in 
the beginning of my remarks, to call attention to it. If history 
be correct, it was the last letter that the Father of our Country 
wrote upon any subject—certainly of public affairs: 

“The affairs of Europe have taken a most important and interestin 
turn. What wil: be the final results of the uninterrupted successes o 
the combined army it is not for a man at a distance of 3,000 miles 
from the great theater of action to predict; but he may wish and 
ardently wish, from principles of humanity and for the benevolent 
purpose of putting a stop to the further effusion of human blood, that 
the successful powers may know at what point to give cessation to the 
sword for the purpose of negotiation. 

“That expresses the great hope of all Americans that the 
great powers engaged in this conflict may realize or know the 
point at which the sword should give way to negotiations. In 
other words, while I presume we all have our views in regard 
to this conflict, and none of us stand entirely neutral in mind 
and tn heart, whatever we may try to do officially, I assume 
that no American reflecting upon the affairs of Europe for the 
last hundred years wants to see any one of the belligerent 
powers dismembered and broken up. No one desires to see any 
one of the nations of Europe crushed. We hope that no at- 
tempt will be made to crush any one of those peoples. Our 
greatest hope is that these powers will appreciate the time 
when they should cease the conflict and enter upon negotiations; 
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and, expressing my own view, at least, I trust that will be 
before an attempt is made upon the part of either side to abso- 
lutely crush and destroy any one of the nations engaged in this 
conflict. 

“ There is one lesson of history which the people of Europe by 
this time ought fully to understand; that is, that whatever may 
be the power behind the movement or the influence which con- 
trols in the particular hour, it is practically impossible to de- 
stroy any nation where there has come to exist a real spirit of 
nationality. Over a century ago three of the great European 
powers dismembered and divided Poland. One of the rulers 
said, after the infamous deed was finished, that Poland had 
been disposed of by pen and ink; but Poland was not thus dis- 
posed of. She is now one of the vital, moving, controlling, 
dominating forces in this conflict, over a hundred years after. 
That crushed and dismembered nation has been the nerve of 
every revolution against absolutism in Europe from the time it 
was divided until this hour. The Polish patriots scattered over 
the face of Europe have either initiated or substantially sup- 
ported the great revolutions against autocratic power from the 
time the autocrats of Europe divided it until now. I say, 
again, that the fondest hope of America is that these nations 
engaged in war, fighting, as they believe, for their security and 
their existence, may nevertheless realize the proper hour in 
which to lay aside the sword and take up negotiations. 

“Further says the Father of his Country: 

“My own wish is to see everything settled u 
foundation for the ce and happiness of man 
this, that, or the other nation. 

“I repeat, Mr. President, that undoubtedly every Member of 
this body, and I presume that practically all throughout the 
country have their views, their sentiments, their opinions, their 
partisanship, with regard to this conflict, But whatever may 
be our views with regard to the governing power or the ruling 
class in this or that country there goes out from the heart of 
America to all the people, to the masses engaged in the conflict, 
regardless of nationalities, one common sentiment, and that is 
one of profound sympathy for the masses of the people, regard- 
less of the kind of government which presides over their 
destinies. I find a complete expression of my views in the 
language of the Father of his Country when he says: 

“My own wish is to see everything settled upon the best and surest 
foundation for the ere and happiness of mankind, without regard to 
this, that, or the other nation. 

“Could there be anyone in all America so unconscionable as 
not to desire peace? If we should pass a resolution here merely 
in favor of peace it would but express the axiom of the American 
heart. But on the other hand can there be anyone so unre- 
flective as not to want permanent peace; peace founded in jus- 
tice and in righteousness, and therefore permanent peace? 

“Mr. President, I am going to put aside many of the minor 
matters which I deem to be involved in this debate, because, 
first, I know I shall not be able to cover them so well as they 
have already been covered by others speaking upon the sub- 
ject; and, secondly, because I could waive in deference to the 
supposed cause of peace, since the resolution is here, every 
question involved in this note except one, and with reference to 
that I could not give my consent to vote for a resolution which 
even seems to indicate an approval of it. Since the resolution 
is here, though I believe it ought not to be here, I would put 
aside all objections save one, and that is vital and controlling, 
and not even in the cause of supposed peace will I seem to 
indorse it. 

“According to my limited vision of governmental affairs and 
the future happiness of this Nation, if I am not misled as to the 
contents of this note, there is a proposition involved in it of far 
more concern to the people of the United States than anything 
which we have had before us at this session or will have before 
us during many sessions to come. I desire to go to that, and 
when I shall haye expressed myself fully in regard to it I will 
leave the subject matter so far as I am concerned, and not con- 
sume time with other matters, though they are not unimportant, 

Let us not seek to minimize the importance of this matter 
nor undertake to delude ourselves with the thought that the 
issue is not here. If we are going to pass this resolution and do 
not want to pass upon this subject, then the language of the 
resolution should be changed. We shall not be able to satisfy 
ourselves or our people when they come to reflect upon this rec- 
ord that the issue concerning which I propose to speak Is not an 
issue in this debate. The language of the note to which I have 
reference is as follows: 

“In the measures to be taken to secure the future peace of the world 
the people and Government of the United States are as vitally and as 


directly interested as the Governments now at war. Their interest, 
moreover, in the means to be adopted to relieve the smaller and weaker 


m the best and surest 
nd, without regard to 
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peoples of the world of the peril of wrong and violence is as quick and 
ardent as that of any other ple or government, They stand ready, 
and even eager, to cooperate in the accomplishment of these ends, when 
the war is over, with every influence and resource at their command. 

In other words, we as a nation are not only interested in the 
future welfare of the small nations of Europe, which, of course, 
we are, but we propose as a manifestation of our interest to 
make ready to achieve their protection and their integrity by 
every influence and every resource at our command. This 
means, if it means anything at all, that the Army and the Navy 
of the United States, the last and greatest resource for such 
things, will be at the command of any plan agreed upon between 
this Government and the nations of Europe for the protection of 
the small nations of that country. When the war is over, the 
note says, with every influence and resource at our command we 
will proteet from violence or wrong all these small nations. 
Could a more stupendous proposition be presented to our people? 
Could a single proposition involving more completely the peace 
and contentment of this Republic for all time to come be submit- 
ted.to this body for consideration? 

“Mr. President, it might be said in regard to this, language 
that this is too free a construction of it, and that contention has 
been made by the brilliant Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis}. 
But the same cautious and conservative gentleman whose name 
is attached to this note in an interview shortly thereafter—the 
next day, I think—gave expression to the interpretation which 
should be placed upon this part of the note, and discussed 
freely, apparently from the newspaper reports, what it meant. 
Amongst other things the paper says: 

“Secretary Lansing apparently favors the idea of the United States 


oining with other Edropean nations in a compact to preserve peace, 
use he regards some such measure essential in the light of present 


international conditions. 

“The United States is no longer in a position to remain indifferent 
to wars in Europe. American interests are bound to be seriously and 
vitally affected, as indeed they have been in the present war, and Amer- 
maD — are, Mr. Lansing has pointed out, necessarily placed in 

* The views of Mr. Lansing are along the line of the statements made 
by President Wilson last May in indorsing the League to Enforce Peace. 
Mr. Wilson at that time said the present war had demonstrated that in 
future wars of the present ma; ude it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, for United States to remain neutral. 

Let us go back a little further. There is an organization in 
this country caHed the League to Enforce Peace. Among its 
members are.some of our most distinguished educators and 
publicists and statesmen. Its president is the ex-President of 
the United States, Mr. Taft. Among its members, as I recall, 
is Judge Parker, a Democrat of the strictest sect. A number 
‘of other admirable gentlemen are members of this league, which 
has a short but a momentous platform. 

“Tn discussing this matter, which I propose to do with some 
frankness, I may say in the beginning that I am not indulging 
in a partisan discussion, and, furthermore, I speak with great 
respect for the gentlemen who make up the membership of the 
league. With the president of the league a Republican, and 
with an agreement between the president of the league and the 
President of the United States upon this matter, I think we may 
assume that it is a nonpartisan question and discuss it from that 
standpoint. y 

I call attention to the platform of this league, for in the 
batkground of this discussion is this movement, the fountain 
source of this whole scheme: ' 

It is desirable for the United States to join a league of nations bind- 
ing the signatories to the following: 

* First. All justiciable questions arising between the signatory powers 
not settled by negotiation shall, subject to the limitation of treaties, 
be submitted to a judicial tribunal for hearing and Judgment, both upon 
the merits and upon any issue as to its jurisdiction of the question, 

Second. All other questions arising between the signatories and not 
settled by negotiation shall be submitted to a council of conciliation 
for hearing, consideration, and recommendation. 

“Third. The MENSES powers shall jointly use forthwith both their 
economic and military forces against any one of their number that 
goes to war or commits acts of hostil against another of the signa- 
tories before any question arising shall submitted as provided in the 
foregoing. 

“This is a proposal, as you see, to form a league composed of 
the nations of the earth, if they all saw fit to join it—the nations 
of Europe and the nations of America and of the Orient—by 
which all matters of dispute, justiciable or otherwise, shall be 
submitted either to an international tribunal or a council of 
conciliation, and behind it all is the pledge, through treaties or 
otherwise, to use the economic and military forces of the nations 
to enforce a recognition or a compliance with the terms of the 
alliance. We would be one member of that league. We would 
have a single voice in the determination of the issues, as to the 
nature of them, and so forth, and the central idea of the entire 
movement is the use of force ultimately in the settlement of any 
disputes which might arise. 


“ The President, speaking before this League to Enforce Peace, 
with its platform as its creed, used this language, after dis- 
cussing the desire of the nations to get together: 

„Sincerely do we believe in these things that I am sure that I 

the mind and the wish of the people of America when I say that 
the United States is willing to become a partner in any feasible asso- 
ciation of nations formed in order to realize these objects— 

“To wit, the objects outlined and described in the League to 
Enforce Peace— 

“and make them secure against violation. 
* * £ + + * + 


“Here is a clear and unmistakable declaration to the effect 
that the United States is willing to become a partner, a term 
of wide-reaching significance, in any association of nations, 
European and oriental, to insure or enforce peace, to use our 
economic and military forces to compel all nations members of 
the league to submit their affairs to these tribunals, and if 
any fail to do so to make war upon them. But that is not the 
worst of it. We agree in advance to authorize other nations to 
make war upon the United States if we refuse to submit some 
vital issue of ours to the decision of some European or Asiatic 
nations. This approaches, to my mind, moral treason. 

“A universal association of the nations to maintain the inviolate .. 
security of the highway of the seas for the common and unhindered 
use of all the nations of the world and to prevent any war, begun either 
contrary to treaty covenants or without warning, and full submission 
of the causes to the opinion of the world—a virtual guaranty of terri- 
torial integrity and political independence. 

„ Territorial integrity’ and political independence’! Now, 
read this paragraph in connection with the paragraph in the 
note and in connection with Mr. Lansing’s statement and the 
platform of the league, under whose auspices the President was 
speaking, and there is nothing left to doubt. I hope the nations 
will understand that if they shall expect us to enter into such 
a program that there are some who will have to be consulted 
more fully before that step is taken, and that is the people upon 
whom will rest the burden and with whom will rest the sacri- 
fices involved in carrying out this new and startling program. 

Senators, let us proceed further; what is the meaning of that 
language? When we agree to enter into an alliance which 
‘proposes by means of the military and naval forces of the 
United States to protect the national integrity of every small 
nation of Europe we have gone to the storm center of European 
politics. We have abandoned the policy of nearly a century 
and a half and entered directly and at once upon that policy 
which was condemned by the Father of our Country in the very . 
beginning of the Government. 

“T do not complain that the President entertains these views, 
and, as I said a few moments ago, had they been contained in 
a note which bound the President alone it would have been my 
‘duty to refrain even from a discussion of them at this critical 
juncture. But when the note is thrown into the Senate with 
what in my judgment is a complete reiteration in briefer style 
but just as comprehensive as his statement upon repeated oc- 
-casions that he is in favor of this Nation entering into an 
alliance with the nations of the earth to use its military and 
na val forces to enforce peace, I am placed in a position then 
that if as a Member of the body I should vote for the resolu- 
tion I would undoubtedly indorse the policy, something no 
exigency could induce me to do. I want peace. I share that 
sentiment with all my countrymen. I would hesitate to stand 
against the Chief Executive in any move which he would make 
in regard to it. But rather than see my country enter upon 
that course which, in my humble judgment, is not to promote 
peace but to promote war, I would oppose it at whatever cost 
to the cause of peace in Europe. I will not seem to court peace 
and instead and in fact court war. I de not know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how universal the sentiment is. We are told it has 
become practically the sentiment of the American people. I 
propose for my part to reflect and to repent before we start 
upon such a course and not afterwards. 

“The Senator from Illinois, Mr. Lewis, said there was noth- 
ing in this language which should lead us to the conclusion 
of the abandonment of the Monroe doctrine. If the language 
of the President in the note, taken in connection with his 
speech before the league to enforce peace, and in connection 
with the platform which he indorsed by his language, is to be 
accepted, let us see whether or not it would destroy or abrogate, 
as it were, the Monroe doctrine. 

“Suppose the United States and Argentina and Brazil and 
some of the nations of Europe enter into an alliance of this 
nature; suppose that Argentina and one of the Governments of 
Europe are unable to agree to some matter in dispute. Argen- 
tina, considering the matter vital, refuses to submit her dispute 
to an international tribunal or to a council of conciliation ; under 
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this doctrine of the league to enforce peace we would not only 
lave agreed that the European nations could come here and 
engage in war with Argentina, but if we were called upon we 
would have to join our Army and Navy to enforce the matter 
against Argentina. We would join the European nation against 
our sister American Republic. It is an inyitation for Europe 
to come to America to participate in our affairs and to be a 
part and parcel of American affairs as completely as European 
affairs. In fact, there would be no American affairs in the prac- 
tical operation of the league, for Europe and the Orient would 
always control the court. 

It means, therefore, Mr. President, not only the abandon- 
ment of the doctrine of no entangling alliances established by 
Washington, but it means the abandonment of the Monroe 
doctrine, announced by Monroe upon the mature advice of Jef- 
ferson, 

“ Let us see; take some illustrations which may show the dan- 
gerous. course upon which we are about to enter if we indorse 
such a policy. I am going to use the names of some of the 
nations, in order not to deal too abstractly, although in doing 
so, of course, I am not to be considered as using them because 
I either fear them or would offend them, but simply as an illus- 
tration. 

“ We will assume now that the partnership of which the Presi- 
dent spoke has been formed, that the cooperation has been com- 
pleted, and the combine and alliance has been made, and in that 
combination and alliance are Japan and Russia and the United 
States. We will assume that after the combination is made 
Russia and Japan have a dispute as to their rights in Manchuria. 
Japan insists that it should be submitted to the arbitral tribu- 
nal. Russia insists that it involves her vital interests and 
refuses to submit it, and moves her troops immediately to the 
disputed territory. Under the league alliance which we have 
formed and the treaties which we have made we must join with 
Japan in punishing Russia for refusing to submit her proposi- 
tion to the tribunal. Regardless of whether it was Russia or 
Japan, would we brave our way across the ocean to shed a 
nation’s blood in a war in which we had only the most general 
concern? Where do these gentlemen expect to get their soldiers 
or Sailors for such expeditions? 

“T am afraid that these gentlemen who talk about a league 
to enforce peace have overlooked in their zeal the fact that this 
is still a government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, and that they make war, make and unmake adminis- 
trations, make and unmake Congresses, and they would have 
to be consulted. You might force through your combination— 
that could be done in the comfortable chambers of courts—but 
the men who made these treaties would not be the ones to die 
for them. The people would have to do the fighting, and, for- 
tunately, they also do the voting. 

“Let us take another illustration. We will assume that 
Mexico has been restored to law and order and has an estab- 
lished government; that Mexico is a member of the alliance; 
that Japan is a member of the alliance; and that Mexico con- 
ceives the idea of leasing Magdalena Bay to Japan for 99 years, 
and we protest against it. We have already joined the alliance. 
They also are members of it. Mexico says, ‘Certainly I have 
a right to dispose of my territory’; and Japan says, ‘I have a 
right to lease.’ We are all members of a common league bound 
together for a common purpose. Would the United States sub- 
mit that question to a tribunal where it has but one vote or one 
voice and permit its entire future to be disposed of by a court 
where it has but a single representative and probably no friend, 
so far as that question would be concerned? 

“ If these words which I have quoted, Mr. President, lead us 
in this direction, we are approaching the most important sub- 
ject with which we could deal with reference to foreign affairs. 
I have already called attention to the platform of the League to 
Enforce Peace. I want to call attention now to the language of 
Sir Edward Grey a few days ago in regard to the same subject 
matter. He says: 


“Only bear this in mind 


Speaking to those who were in favor of a league to enforce 
peace 


“if the nations in the world after the war are to do something more 
effective than they have been able to do before, to bind themselves 
together for the common object of peace, they must be 3 not 
to undertake more than they are prepares to uphold by force, and to 
see when the time of crisis comes that it is upheld by force. In other 
words, we say to neutrals who are occup themselves with this 
uestion that we are in favor of it. But we shall have to ask when 
the time comes for them to make any demand on us for such a thing, 
‘ Will you play up when the time comes?’ It is not merely a sign 
manual of ath gion or or presidents that is required to make a t 
like that worth while; it must also have behind it parliaments an 
national sentiment. 


In other words, Mr. President, this has already in the estima- 
tion of these gentlemen passed beyond the domain of mere 
theory or of didactic discussion, that it is now a practical ques- 
tion of how far the United States is willing to go; and, as Sir 
Edward Grey says, we must understand that it means force in 
the enforcement of terms and conditions upon which the league 
exists. No mere words, no sentimentality about the millennium, 
but force is the dominant note and war will be the ultimate 
result. Is this what our President meant a few weeks ago 
when he said this is the last European war in which we will not 
take a part? 

“We are now proposing to pass legislation which will commit 
this body to the proposition that we are in favor of entering 
such an alliance, an alliance controlled and dominated by the 
element of force in matters of peace. 

“Mr. President, Prof. Lowell, in an article in the last North 
American Review, says: 

“Many Americans complain that the league would involve our coun- 
try in entangling a ces with foreign nations contrary to our tradi- 
tions. It would certainly involve obligations, and those of a very grave 
character—obligations that might possibly result in war—and so does 
the Monroe doctrine. 

“ The learned professor is frank, but with all his learning, with 
his great knowledge of history, I would have expected him to 
say ‘probably’ result in war instead of ‘possibly’ result in 
war. Before Washington committed us to the doctrine of ‘ non- 
entangling alliances’ America took part in all European wars. 
Had not it been for Washington’s policy, had he yielded in the 
fateful hour when urged to form a European alliance, we would 
have participated in every war which has torn and tormented 
Europe from that hour to this. 

“Tt is this feature of this resolution covering this particular 
language of the act which makes it impossible for me to support 
the resolution. Now, I should like to ask the Members who are 
supporting the resolution if they understand that the Senate 
of the United States is about to indorse the idea contained in 
this language? I should like to ask, I say, the Senators sup- 
porting this resolution if they understand that we are about to 
indorse a proposition contained in this language, to wit, that we 
are willing to enter into association or any form of cooperation 
for the purpose of protecting the small nations of Europe? 

“Mr. Hrrcucocx. I do not understand the Senator addresses 
his remarks particularly to me, but I am frank to say that, 
as far as I am personally concerned, I aimed in the resolu- 
tion to indorse nothing except the request made by the President 
on the warring nations to state the terms upon which peace 
might be considered. 

“Mr. Boram. May I ask the Senator, since he is on the 
floor, if he understands this language to mean that the United 
States is willing to enter into an alliance to cooperate with the 
nations of Europe for the purpose of protecting the small nations 
of Europe? 

“Mr. Hrrencock. No; it does not. 

“Mr. Hardwick. Will the Senator from Idaho yield just a 
moment? 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prtrman in the chair). 
the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

“Mr. Boram. I yield. 

“Mr. Harpwickx. Has the language been modified on that 
point so as to exclude that? 

“Mr. Hrrencock. No; my resolution still stands as origi- 
nally presented. There have been presented a number of pro- 
posed changes as amendments. I have not as yet accepted 
anything. 

“Mr. Bona. Then I ask the Senator what the construction 
is of the language of the note where it says: 

“Their interest— 

“ Referring to the Government of the United States— 


“Their interest, moreover, in the means to be adopted to relieve the 
smaller and weaker peoples of the world of the peril of wrong and 
violence is as quick and ardent as that of any other people or Govern- 
ment. They stand ready, and even eager, to cooperate in the accom- 
plishment of these ends, when the war is over, with every influence and 
resource at their command. 

“Now, one of the resources is to enter into treaties for that 
purpose and to use the Army and Navy to that end. 

“Mr. Hrrencock. I might not differ so much with the Sena- 
tor from Idaho upon the construction which he places upon 
the note. The point I make is that the time when the Senate is 
to take a position upon any proposition of that sort will not 
arrive until it is proposed by the President or reaches the Senate 
in the form of a treaty. 

“Mr. Boram. Mr. President, we may adopt a policy and 
carry it out afterwards by treaty, but so far as announcing the 
attitude of this Government toward the proposition, so far as 
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announcing its policy, if that is the meaning of the President's 
note and the Congress adopts it, would it not be, so far as the 
adoption of the policy is concerned, conclusive upon that propo- 
sition? 

“Mr. Hrrencock. Mr. President, I trust the Senator will 
not insist that my resolution indorses the President’s note. I 
have endeavored to make it plain, in what I have said, that I 
aim at least in the resolution to indorse nothing except the 
President’s request to the warring nations to state the terms 
upon which peace might be considered, and in my opening re- 
marks I distinctly disavowed any desire to commit the Senate 
to an indorsement of anything which might be controversial or 
argumentative. 

“Mr. Lewis. Mr. President 

“The PRESDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

“Mr, Boram. I do. 

“Mr, Lewis. Mr. President, assuming that the Senator from 
Idaho likewise addresses his query to me, in view of my ob- 
servations on that subject, I desire to ask the Senator in turn, 
to form a reply to the query, Does he assume that the President 
of the United States by the use of the expression using the 
resources at our command’ means that he would do anything 
or attempt to do anything until commanded by the people, and 
does he assume that the people, through their representatives, 
would ever command anything in violation of the institutions of 
America? 

“Mr. Bogan. Well, it would not be in violation of the insti- 
tutions of America if we should adopt the policy, though I think 
it would be an exceedingly unwise policy; but there is nothing 
in our institutions or Constitution or anything else which would 
prevent us from doing so if we desired to do it in a proper way. 

“Mr. Lewis. Might I be pardoned if I asked the Senator if 
he would not regard the Monroe doctrine and what it means as 
one of the fixed institutions of the political policy of America? 

“Mr. Boran. Yes; but it is one that we could abandon if 
we desired to do so. We announced and we can renounce it. It 
rests alone with the United States. 

“Mr. Lewis. We could likewise, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor, abandon the Constitution if we chose and violate it. 

“Mr. Boram. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the 
language of the President. It seems that the President has 
already consulted with the people in this matter, and he feels 
that the people have authorized him to act in the matter; and 
that being true, there is nothing to hinder him from proceeding, 
according even to the terms of the Senator from Illinois. The 
President says: 

“So sincerely do we believe in these things that I am sure that I 
speak the mind and wish of the people of America— 

“When that was ascertained I have no means of knowing 


“when I say that the United States is willing to become a partner in 
Day Tona association of nations formed in order to realize these 
objec’ 


“What objects? The objects covered by the platform of the 
League to Enforce Peace, before which he was speaking— 

“and make them secure against violation. 

He has already, in his judgment, had the views of the people, 
and feels that in entering into this partnership, this association 
of nations, for the purpose of enforcing peace, he is carrying 
out the will and purpose of the people of the United States. 
It may be true that that is the will and the purpose of the 
people of the United States; I do not know; but I know that it 
is not my will, and never could be. Again, the President says: 

“JT am sure that the people of the United States would wish their 
Government to move along these es: 

That is to say, carrying out his statement 

“A universal association of the nations to maintain the inviolate 
security of the highway of the seas for the common and unhindered use 
of all the nations of the world, and to prevent any war, begun either 
contrary to treaty covenants or without warning, and full submission 
of the causes to the opinion of the world—a virtual guaranty of terri- 
torlal integrity and political independence, 

“In other words, we are ready to enter into a combination to 
guarantee the territorial integrity of Serbia, of Roumania, and 
of every other small nation of Europe that may be involved in 
a controversy in the future. 

Now, my friends upon the other side, if you desire to meet 
the issue fairly and squarely, you will do so by eliminating in 
an unmistakable way from the resolution any possible approval 
of that proposition. Or if you are in favor of it, if it is the posi- 
tion of the majority party in the Senate that they want to 
enter into this league, this partnership, then we are ready to 
meet that issue. I insist the question is plainly here, and I do 
not propose that it shall be put aside. I want you to take the 
responsibility or renounce it. 


LVIII——199 


“Mr. Hrrencock. Mr. President 

“Mr. Bona H. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

“Mr. Hrrencock. In my opinion and my understanding 
of the English language, no change is necessary; but the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] has proposed an amendment to 
my resolution, and I should like to inquire whether that amend- 
ment would meet the views of the Senator from Idaho? The 
resolution, as the Senator from Washington proposes to amend 
it, would then read as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Senate approves and . the re- 
quest by the President in the diplomatic notes of mber 18 to the 
nations now engaged in war that those nations state the terms upon 
which peace might be discussed. 

“That is exactly the proposition that I wanted to put before 
the Senate. I think the meaning of my resolution is not essen- 
tially changed by the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Washington, and I should like to know from the Senator from 
Idaho whether the adoption of that amendment would obviate 
the objection which he finds to my resolution? 

“Mr. Boram, I think the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Washington is entirely a different proposition from 
the resolution of the Senator from Nebraska, and if the Senator 
from Nebraska is willing to adopt the resolution of the Senator 
from Washington I shall conclude my remarks at once. 

“Mr, Hrrencock. Well, Mr. President, if such action on my 
part would conclude this discussion, or even shorten the dis- 
cussion, I should be glad to take it. I will say now that I will 
accept the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington, 
so far as I am eoncerned. 

“Mr. Boran. Do I understand that the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington is accepted by the Senator from 
Nebraska? ` 

“The Prestprye OFFICER. That is the understanding of the 
Chair. 

Mr. Hrrencock. I have the right to accept that amend- 
ment, I believe, under the parliamentary situation, and I ac- 
cept it. 

“Mr. Norris. Mr. President 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. Bonk. I yield for a question. 

“Mr. Norris, I should like to say that, while I have an 
amendment which I have offered to the resolution, if my col- 
league will adopt the language as proposed by the Senator from 
Washington, I shall be glad to withdraw my suggested amend- 
ment and support the resolution in that form. It contains the 
same idea that I was trying to reach with my amendment, and, 
so far as I am concerned, in that form I am ready to vote for it. 

“Mr. Hrrehcock. I accept the amendment, Mr. President. 

“ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska modifies 
his amendment by the acceptance of the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. JONES]. 

“Mr. Boran. Mr. President, I stated to the Senator from 
Nebraska that, so far as I was concerned, I should terminate 
my remarks upon the acceptance by him of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Washington. I want to add this, 
however, in a brief way: In voting for the substitute which 
has been accepted there is language in the President’s note with 
which I do not agree; but it is such that I should not permit 
it to stand in the way of any supposed aid that the passage of the 
resolution in its present shape might be to the cause of peace. I 
would not permit it to stand in the way of my assisting that 
movement. I do not want to be understood, however, in casting 
my vote for the resolution as approving anything in the note 
except the request for terms.” 


THE MOONEY CASE. 


Mr. PHELAN. Mr. President, I read in the papers yesterday 
that John B. Densmore, special agent of the Department of 
Labor, had given to the House of Representatives a statement 
of a report which he made to the Department of Labor on the 
Mooney trial in San Francisco. Having read in the press that 
the Secretary of Labor had stated before the American Federa- 
tion of Labor at its last meeting, at Atlantic City, that the trial 
had been a fair trial, I was rather surprised that his subordi- 
nate should have again precipitated this discussion; and I sent 
to the department for a copy, if it were available, of the speech 
of the Secretary of Labor, which he kindly sent me. I ask that 
that part of it referring to the Mooney trial be printed in the 
Recorp, unless the Senate desires to hear it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that the whole speech has been printed in the Recorp at the 
request of the Vice President. I can not tell the Senator the 
exact page, but it is in thefe already—not only the part that he 
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asks to have printed now, but every word that the Secretary of 
Labor said at that meeting. 

Mr. PHELAN. As long as I am on my feet, I will read just 
three or four lines, because there seems to be un attempt, judg- 
ing by editorial comment in the New York press, to reflect upon 
the courts of California, and therefore, to refresh the minds of 
those who are not familiar with the speech of the Secretary, I 
will read these few words. 

The Secretary of Labor says: 


You may ‘accept it or leave it, as your own judgment tells you is 
best. I hä ve been very much interested in the Mooney case. I was re- 
quested by the President, when his commission went to look into 
the 8 case and report to him. We looked into the Mooney case, 
and in doing so we came to this conclusion: That so far as the jury 
was concerned that passed upon the evidence presented to it, it could 
have come to no other conclusion under its sworn duty than to convict 
Mooney ; that so far as the judge was concerned who tried the case, he 
tried it with absolute fairness. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator desires to put in 
any further part of the speech as a part of his remarks I shail 
not object. Let the Senator mark just which part he wants 
published. 

Mr. PHELAN. I think it will be more satisfactory to put it 
in as the Secretary delivered it. So I will ask that it be inserted 
in the Recorp as marked by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


May I, also, Mr. President, take this opportunity of giving a word 
of advice in connection with another situation that has been tense 
throughout the country? ‘The advice is given freely, honestly, and 
earnestly. You may accept it or leave it as your own judgment tells 
‘ou is t. I have been very much inte ed in the — case, 

was requested by the dent, when commission went West, to 
look into the Mooney case and report to him. We looked into the 
Mooney case, and in doing so we came to this conclusion: That so 
far as the jury was concerned that passed upon the evidence pre- 
sented to it, it could have come to no other conclusion under its 
sworn duty than to convict priridi that so far as the judge was 
concerned who tried the case, he it with absolute fairness. But 
there were some things existing in addition to that. At the time of 
the trial certain evidence had been given by certain individuals 
relative to the supposed activities of Mooney. It afterwards developed 
that one of the principal witnesses had written to a friend of his in 
Illinois asking him to come to San Franciseo and ‘be prepared to testify 
that he had seen Oxman, the witness, at a given point at a given time, 
so as to testify to the possibility of Oxman’s being at the point where 
he claimed to have secured the evidence. The commission was of the 
anes that in view of that change in the evidence, and in view 
of other changes that had taken place in the evidence ‘from the date 
of trial, Mooney ought to be given a new trial, and his innocence or 
guilt decided upon the evidence as it existed when this new evidence 
was produced. 

At that time I had no fixed opinions as to either the guilt or the 
innocence of Mooney. With me it was not a question of whether 
Mooney was guilty or was innocent, but a question of securing a fair 
trial for him under the circumstances. Every effort that the 
national administration was able to put forth was put forth for the 


purpose of ing to secure that new trial, and we are not through 
with it yet. e are still working on it. 
But that is not the phase of the situation that I particularly wanted 


to advise you about. I am simply stating these facts as premilinary 
to what is to follow. ‘There has been carried on throughout the coun- 
try a nation-wide agitation for a universal strike as a protest against 
the conviction of Mooney. My friends, do you realize just what that 
action means to the masses of the — you understand fully— 
most of you do—the struggle that has taken place in order that trials 
may take pluce by jury where people are accused, with the accused 
having the oppo ty of meeting the witnesses and the jury face to 
face, and the jury having oppo unity of witnessing the manner in 
which the witnesses give their testimony? That change, the estab- 
lishment of the jury system, was not brought about for the purposa 
of protecting the monarch or protecting the nobility. Tt has not n 
9 essential for the protection of men of great wealth; they 

ve usually been in a position to protect themselves. The jury sys- 
tem was brought Into existence for the yA igh of protecting poor 
bet hed like you and ‘me from the power a influence of the other 

ellow. 

It may occasionally miscarry ; occasionally an injustice or a wrong 
may be done, but in the t bulk of cases justice is meted out 
through the jury system. Neither you nor I nor anyone in the labor 
movement, no one who belongs to the great masses of our people, can 
afford to undertake to try Mooney by the process of a strike. If he is 
to be tried, he should be tried by a jury that can meet him face to 
face and meet the witnesses face to face and be able to digest the evi- 
dence as it comes out, bit by bit. Very few of us have had an oppor 
tunity of examining the evidence in the Mooney case; very few of us 
know anything more about the Mooney case than simply that which is 
connected with Oxman, one of the principal witnesses; and yet it is 

roposed that every workingman in the country, whether he has in- 
formation concerning the Mooney case or not, shall become a juror in 
this case and at the same time that he becomes a juror shall enter 
into a strike to bring about a decision. What influence will it have? 
The man who ‘under our laws can pardon him or liberate him from 
prison is not under the jurisdiction of the voters of any other part of 

e country than that of California; and I do not know but that, even 
though there may be a miscarriage of justice occasionally, it is a wise 
thing that that is the case. The further vou get the responsible officers 
removed from the electorate, the less influence the electorate has with 
those responsible officers; and while the r ble o rs may ocea- 
sionally pursue a course that is not acceptable to the multitude, it is 
better that they should be close to the multitude, close to the electorate, 
than that they should be far removed, as would be the case if the re- 
oom bi with the Federal official instead of with the State or 
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PROPAGANDA ON PACKING INDUSTRY. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask to haye read the tele- 
gram which I send to the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the tele- 
gram will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
VALDOSTA, Ga., July 23, 1919. 
Hon. W. J. HARRIS. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Representative of Armour & Co., using prepared mphiets and 
propaganda, appeared before chamber of commerce asi ing resolution 
of chamber to request your influence in map| Kenyon bil 
ber obtained copy of pro measure and has indorsed same in open 
meeting. President of chamber was directed to wire our Senators, 
asking that they heartily support bill and aid in prompt passage. This 
te ze as 9 — in = are you may —.— the Aan 

0) ou use every effort to ear’ ogy oie 

Ties á Tun A. . Pexpieron Co. 


VALDOSTA Grocery Co. 
Curry Grocery Co. 
H. F. TILLMAN Grocery Co. 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, July 28, 1919, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, July 25, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. z 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou Great Spirit, above all, through all, and in us all, 
help us to be somebody, to do some things which shall add to the 
sum of human happiness, and thus prove ourselves worthy sons 


of the living God. 


Strong Son of God, immortal love, 
Whom we, that have not seen Thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we can not prove. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, Thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours, to make them 
To strengthen, uphold, sustain, and guide us on our way to 
the life immortal. Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
To Mr. Howanb, for the remainder of the week, on account of 
attending the christening of the ship City of Tulsa. 
To Mr. Lonercan, for three days, on account of important 
business. 
To Mr. Mrctex, for one day, on account of illness. 
To Mr. Jones of Texas, for two days, on account of important 
business. 
To Mr. Mansriecp, for two days, on account of important 
business. 
ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that yesterday they had presented to the President of the United 
States, for his approval, the following bill: 

FL. R. 7413. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1920. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Sharkey, announced that the President had approved and signed 
joint resolution and bill of the following titles: 

H. J. Nes. 73. Joint resolution authorizing the President to ex- 
tend invitations to other nations to send representatives to the 
World Cotton Conference to be held at New Orleans, La., Octo- 
ber 13 to 16, inclusive; and 

H. R. 7413. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 
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PATRIOTIC ACTIVITIES OF TULSA, OKLA. 


Mr. IIOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes on the subject of the 
patriotic activities of communities in my district. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I have just taken occasion to 
obtain leave of absence from attendance here for the balance 
of the week so that I may attend to-morrow the launching in 
Philadelphia of the ship City of Tulsa, which is to be a part of 
our merchant marine and which is named for my home city. In 
connection with that I want to say that, of course, we all 
understand that none of our citizens participated in the recent 
war for the purpose of being lauded for their accomplishments, 
but did so because of patriotism and love of country. 

However, I feel that it is not amiss to call your attention for a 
moment to the fact that this week, in recognition of the patriotic 
work done during the conflict that has just ended, there are being 
christened two ships, to become a part of our great merchant ma- 
rine, named in honor of cities in my district. The good ship Vinita 
is being launched out in the Pacific, and to-morrow at Hog 
Island will be launched the good ship City of Tulsa. This ship 
is named in honor of my home town, a city of only 10 years, 
with a population of 60,000. But her record during the war is 
amazing. Her patriotic citizens subscribed $31,371,760 40 Lib- 
erty loans; $465,500 to Red Cross; $196,000 to war budgets; 
$1,750,000 in war-savings stamps; $60,000 to Jews of that city; 
$18,500 to Knights of Columbus; $310,000 to war-work fund; 
$10,000 to armory fund; $15,000 to military organizations, Navy 
League, and ambulance and hospital funds; furnished 7,500 
soldiers; and organized and put in the service three independent 
military units. [Applause.] 

This, I feel, is a record to be proud of, and nowhere in this 
country do I believe is a community or city of this size that has 
done more to bring to a successful close the war just ended 
than have the cities of Vinita and Tulsa. And to me it will be 
a great moment when on to-morrow I see one of Oklahoma’s 
most accomplished young ladies, Miss-Lulu Crosbie, break a bot- 
tle of crude oil, Oklahoma’s greatest natural product, over the 
bow of that ship and watch the City of Tulsa glide into the water, 
and know that the great State of Oklahoma did its full duty, 
and that these honors have been conferred upon the citizens of 
my district and town for their patriotism and assistance to our 
Government during the crisis that has just passed. [Applause.] 


= MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr, Dudley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to Senate concurrent resolution 5: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed 50,000 copies of the treaty with Germany in the 
English text alone and without maps, 10,000 of which shall be for the 
oe of the House of Representatives and 40,000 for the use of the 

nate. 

The amendments are as follows: Line 2, strike out“ fifty“ 
and insert “ sixty,” and in line 4 strike out “ten” and insert 
“twenty.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
without amendment, joint resolution of the following title: 

Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 147) to ratify and confirm from 
and including July 1, 1919, obligations incurred pursuant to the 
terms of certain appropriations for the fiscal year 1920. 

THE FAR EAST BILL, 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes on the Far Hast 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes on 
the Far East bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. I make this point because it seems im- 
possible by any other means to get anything on this question 
before the House. i 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Pennsylvania makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I did not un- 
derstand the purpose of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], and I withdraw my objection so that he may address 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania with- 
draws his objection. Deces the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moore] withdraw the point of no quorum? 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
quorum. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to sug- 
gest that the gentleman from Pennsylvania has already spoken 
about five minutes? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from Texas is 
entirely off his feed. The gentleman has not been watching the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Speaker, the controversy on this bill has reached that 
point where gentlemen have inquired why two Members of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania should contend. There is nothing 
personal between the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gra- 
HAM] and myself on this subject. Mr. Granam is ardently for 
this bill and I am against it. That is the difference. I see no 
reason why I should yield to him on this bill simply because it 
was proposed by a Representative from my State any more 
than I should yield on any other proposition with which I 
did not agree; and if the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GraHamM] had not applied the gag rule in this instance—and 
where he acquired the habit I do not know; certainly not in 
Pennsylvania, where such a thing is unknown—there might not 
have been such a contest as we have had on this bill. The 
truth of the matter is that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GRAHAM] has been induced to take over a Democratic 
measure which was introduced here by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Montague], and which was twice objected to by 
gentlemen on that side of the House—first by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Garp] and second by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GARRETT], who has been, I believe, conscientiously 
and consistently opposed to national incorporations. 

I am opposed to this bill because I do not believe Congress 
should lightly at the end of a session, without discussion ou 
this floor—there has been no discussion of this bill, and under 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] 
there can be none, except such as may be obtained by unanimous 
consent—I say Congress should not lightly pass these national 
incorporation bills in this way. True, Congress has passed 
some such bills, but I want my friends on both sides of the aisle 
to know that we have refused this high privilege of a national 
charter to the members of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and in the last session of Congress we refused the national- 
charter privilege to the mothers of the American soldiers in the 
European war, women who wanted to help the boys of America. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And to the Spanish War Veterans. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want that understood before 
you vote on this bill, and I want you to know, my friends, that 
what you are doing now is to incorporate a group of men, 
mostly from the city of New York, men whose names as philan- 
thropists may be household words in New York, and who may 
be contributors to philanthropic movements elsewhere, and who 
may by this incorporation be relieved from taxation on certain 
charitable contributions as provided in the revenue law. I want 
you to know these gentlemen—some of them millionaires in New 
York—have come in where you refused a national charter to the 
Grand Army of the Republic and to mothers of soldiers of the 
Union, to do what? To dispense funds which were contributed 
by the good people of this country during the European war for 
the purposes of a war chest, for the purpose of the Red Cross, 
and for other patriotic purposes, presumably for the benefit of 
American soldiers. And where did the money come from? 
From New York exclusively? Nay, nay; it came from every 
State in the Union. 

By some means they have succeeded in raising approximately 
$30,000,000, contributed from the Red , the war chests, and 
so forth, from practically every State in the Union—Arkansas, 
Wisconsin, Maine, Pennsylvania, California, Idaho, Texas—and 
they or their appointees are to go over yonder under this na- 
tional charter to reestablish the people of Armenia and Turkey 
and spend this money which might very readily be applied to 
soldiers or their dependents here. In the name of the Congress 
of the United States they are to use this $30,000,000 and as much 
more as they can collect, mixing up in European affairs, assist- 
ing in the work of reconstruction there, apart from the needs of 
the soldiers of the United States and the families and depend- 
ents of the soldiers of the United States. The incorporators in- 
clude a few very conspicuous Democrats and a few versatile 
Republicans, whose names sound good in the community, and it 
will be up to the officers and employees appointed by them to 
speak for the Congress of the United States, probably in con- 
formity with the general idea recently thrown out from New 
York that we are to advance a billion dollars to reestablish 
credits in foreign countries and put Europe on its feet. We 
have such philanthropic and financial problems of our own—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker 


I withdraw the point of no 
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So there is good reason for 
and I wanted to get this five 
minutes, though I would like to have had fifty, to prevent its 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
opposing the bill, Mr. Speaker, 


going through by default. Let the governor of each State name 
the members of this committee and I might agree to the propo- 
sition. It would then at least be national in scope. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The unfinished business before the House is 
the Senate bill (S. 180) to incorporate Near East Relief. The 
House had reached the stage of ordering the bill to a third 
reading. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Pennsylyania rise? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. I rise for the purpose of ask- 
ing unanimous consent to speak for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to speak for five minutes, Is there objection? 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DE- 
WALT] makes the same request. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he will give me five minutes? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. That is not in my power. 

Mr. BEGG. Lobject, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The question is on 
ordering the bill to be read a third time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like to ask whether, this being 
pension day in the House, it would be in order at this time for 
the chairman of either of the Pension Committees or a member of 
one of the committees or any Member of this House to move now 
to go inte the Committee of the Whole House for the considera- 
tion of pension bills? 

a SPEAKER. It is not. The unfinished business is in 
order. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer a motion to 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers a mo- 
tion to- recommit, which the Clerk, will report, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I move that the bill be recommitted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with instructions to report back 
forthwith the substitute which I have sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cramton moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with instructions to that committee to report the same back 
forthwith with the following substitute: 


“Re it enacted, cto., That the jro pamed, as as N provi 
aly chosen, ted and decla: 
to be a body 


East Relie: 


sa one 
—— 8 and to 22 in the repatriation. — — 
and dependent people of the N 


the oa for the term of two years and until their successors are chosen, 
constitute the first board of trustees saga a gr the — 85 

bers. of the corporation. Vacancies occurring by resignati 
otherwise shall be filled in the same manner as “he spt my appoi 
ments, and: the = 80 Wee shall thereupon become trustees — 
also members: of the corpora 

“Suc. 4. That the Sele office of the corporation shall be located 
in the District of 3 

“Rec. 5. That the said trustees shall be entitled to take, 


administer an whew — funds, or ef — Red which may be transferred 
to them for purposes and objects nbefore enumerated by the 
88 ae unincorpo rated American Committee for Armenian and 
Syrian 


ven. dev 
purposes of the trust full power 
common seal, to o appoint officers, whether members of the boar of 
trustees or otherwi i, So such employees as may be deemed necessary 
for carryin n the business of the corporation, and at such salaries 
or with suc ‘remunera Hon: as they may x take peo : Provided, That 
not more than three of said members shall be officers or employees —.— 
compensation at one time; and full power to adopt by-laws and su 
rules or regulations. as may be necessary to secure tho safe and con: 
venient transaction of the business of the corpo: 


Sec. 6. t as soon as may be ble after the of this 
act a meeting oF the Grantees hereinbefore named shall be —.— Wg 
Cleveland II. Hesry. Morgenthau, Abram I. El 
Paley 8 Hemphill, William B. Millar, T. Scott, 

es L., Barton, and Charles V. ieee or any six of them, at the 
3 of Manhattan, In the city of Yo by notice served in 
person or by mail, addressed to each trustee at his place of residence; 
and the d trustees named herein, or a majority thereof; being as- 


sembled, shall organize and proceed to adopt by-laws, to elect officers, 
and generally to organize the said co tion. 

Sec. 7. That a meeting of the incorporators, their associates, or suc- 
cessors — be held once in every year after the year of incorporation 
at the office at such time as shall be prescribed in the by- 
laws, W fen 3 — annual reports of the officers and executive bo 
shall be —ů and members of the executive board elected for the 

Special meetings of the corporation may be called upon 
ce as.may be prescribed. 

Sec. 8. That yopi copy z the constitution and by-laws and of all amend- 
ments thereto shall be filed with the Congress when adopted, and on or 
before the Ist day of April each ‘ye s corporation shall make and 
2 to the ess A re ts proceedings for the year end- 
ing December 31 Cers, and ı E in such report the names and resi- 
dences of its oars, one and a full and itemized account of all receipts 
and expenditu t such constitution, by-laws, and re- 
port shall not 1 ‘printed = the ——— of the Government and shall 
not be . tn é to franking privil 

Sec. 9 the corporation shall have no power to issue certificates 
dividends, or otherwise distribute to its 
perty, or the proceeds therefrom, or from its 


any 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the PEETA rise? 

Mr. CRAMTON. First, I ask for recognition, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman of course can not be recog- 
nized in debate, the previous question having been ordered. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Upon the motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. The previous question is or- 
dered upon the bill for final passage and no debate is allowed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be permitted to make a correction in the substitute 
which has been reported, to correct a matter which I inad- 
vertently overlooked. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has that right. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On page 5, in lieu of the names beginning 
with “Cleveland H. Dodge” in line 1, down to and including 
the words New York” in line 5, I ask that that be stricken 
out, and in lieu of that insert “the Secretary of State of the 
United States.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as ee 
4g 4 after the word fin 


The 5 8 eapi on RAR to the motion 
to recommit as modified. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 2 

Ta SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEGG. Has the previous question been ordered on the 
font passage of the bill? 

The SPEAKER. It has been ordered on the bill up to the 
final passage. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not so understand it, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit. , 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 67, noes 57. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois makes the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman withhold it in order 
that I may direct a parliamentary inquiry to the Chair? 

Mr. MANN. No. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to withhold the 
point of no quorum. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The previous question does not state that 
it refers to the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. Those in favor of the motion to recommit will, bak 
their names are called, answer “yea”; those opposed will 
eo “nay.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. The Recorp 
does not show that the previous question was ordered on the 
bill to final passage. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Grauam] simply said: 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

That would have been on the pending motion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks when the previous ques- 
tion is ordered on a bill without stating specifically what it is 
moved to, it is intended to be moved to the passage of the Nill. 
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Mr. CORAMTON. There was no motion to recommit before 
the House, and it could not have well applied to that mation: 


unless it so expressly stated. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it does hold. The Olerk 


will call the roll. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 119, nays 167, 


answered “ present“ 4, not voting 139, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
ate 


Bicha rach 
end 


Bepe 
Benham 
Blacknion 
Bland, Ind. 
Boies 
Byrns, Tenn. 


Campbell, Kans, 


Cannon 
Cantril! 


Carter 
Christopherson 
aora 

ramton 
Gurr, Calif, 


Davis, Minn. 
Denison 


Dent 
Dickinson, Iowa 
fi 

e 
Elliott 
Emerson 


Alexnuder 
Aimon 
Ashbrook 
Babka 
Bankhead 


Bland, Mo. 
Biand, Va. 
Blanton 
Booher 
Box 
Brand 
Briggs 
Brinson 
Brooks, III. 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burroughs 
Campbell, Pa. 
way 
Carss 
Casey 
Chindblom 


Connally 
Dallinger 
Darrow 

Da vox 
Davis, Tenn, 
Dewalt 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Poremus 
Drane 

Dunn 
Dupré 
Engan 


Bronks, Pa. 


Andrews, Md. 
Andrews, Neb”, 
Anthony 
Barkley 

0 
Benson 
Bowers 
Britten 
Browne 
Brumbaugh 
Burke 
Butler 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Caldwell 
Candier 
Carew * 
Clark, Mo. 
Cooper 
Copley 
Conte! ‘io 


Crisp. 
Crowther 
Ucn 


YEAS—119. 
Evans, Nebr. Little Sells 
Evans, Ney. MeDu Shreve 
Focht McKenzie 8 
Foster McLaughlin, Mich, Sinnott 
Gandy McLaughlin, Nebr. Sisson 
Garner Madden . — 
Garrett Mapes Stephens, Ohio 
Goodwin, Ark. Mays Stiness 
Greene, Mass. Michener ‘Strong, Kans. 
Greene, Vt. Monahan, Wis. Sweet 
Hadley ooney Taylor, Colo. 
Hernandez Moore, Ohio Taylor, Tenn. 
Hoad t cp Cay Thomps Ohi 
uddleston y ompson, 0 
James Newton, Mo. lake 
Jefferis Nolan Venable 
Johnson, Ky. n Vestal 
Johnson, Miss. uin Voi, 
Johnson, Wash. dcliffe Walsh 
earns er, Walters 
Kelley, Mich. F er Watkins 
Linkaid Randall, Calif, Welling 
Kleezka teed, W. Va. Wheeler 
Knutson Rhodes te, 
Kraus Ricketts Wilson, III 
Lampert ‘Robsion, Ky Vise 
Langley en Wood, Ind 
lay on Rucker Yates 
Lehlbach Sanders, Ind. Young, N. Dak. 
er Sears 
NAYS—167. 
Elston Lea, Calif. Reber 
Esch Linthicum Rogers 
Evans, Mont. Longworth Romjue 
Ferris Luce Rowe 
Fess Lufkin Rubey 
Fields McAndrews Sanders, La 
Fisher McArthur unders, Va 
Fordney McFadden Sherwood 
Freeman MeGlennon Sims 
French McLane Small 
Fuller, T1) McPherson Smith, Idaho 
Gard 3 ith, W. 
Garland or Smith, Mich. 
Good Mann Smithwick 
Goodykoontz Martin Snell 
Graham, Pa. Merritt Stedman 
n, III. Mondell ‘Steenerson 
Green, Towa Montague Strong, Pa. 
Griffin Moon Summers, Wash. 
Hardy, Tex Moore, Va. Sumners, Tex. 
Harrison Moores, Ind. Temple 
Hastings Morgan Tillman 
Hayden Mott Towner 
Heflin Nelson, Mo. Treadway 
Hickey Nelson, Wis. Upshaw 
Houghton Newton, Minn. Vaile 
Hudspeth Nichols, Mich. Vinson 
kolmas O'Connor Volstead 
Full, Lowa Oldfield Wason 
Hum breys Oliver Watson, Pa. 
Hutchinson Osborne Watson, Va. 
Ireland Overstreet Weaver 
Jacoway Padgett Webster 
un! Park elty 
Kahn Parrish White, Me 
Kelly, Pa Peters Wilson, La. 
Kennedy, Towa Platt Winslow 
Kitehin Rainey, J. W. Woods, Va 
Lanhaw Rams Wright 
Lankford Randall, Wis. Young, Tex. 
Larsen Rayburn Zibiman 
Lazaro Hen vis 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—4. 
Hawley Hays MaeGregor 
NOT VOTING—159. 
Currie, Mich, Griest Kin 
Dempsey Hamill Kreider 
Dominick Hamilton LaGuardia 
Donovan Hardy, Colo, Gn. 
Dooling Haskell Lever 
Doughton Haugen Lonergan 
Dowell Hersey Luhr 
Pyer Hersman MeClintic 
Echols Hicks MeCulloch 
Edmonds Hill Leow 
Elisworthi Holland MeKiniry 
Fairfield Howard McKinley 
Fitzgerald Hall, Tenn MacCrate 
Flood Husted Maher 
Frear Igoe Mansfield 
Fuller, Mass, Johnson, S. Dak. Mason 
Gallagher Johnston, Y Mead 
Galliyan Jones, Pa Miller 
Ganly Jones, Tex Minahan, N. J. 
Glytin Kendall orin 
Godwin, N. C. Kennedy, R. I. Mudd 
Goldfogie Kettner Neely 
Goodall Kiess Nicholis, S. C 
Gontd Kincheloe O'Connell 


Olney Siegel Tincher 
Robinson, N. C. Siem Tinkham 

r ‘Rose Smith, N. T. Ware 

Pell Rouse Snyder Ward 

P wan Steele Webb 

Porter th Stephens, Miss. Whaley 

Pou Sanders, N. 1 Stevenson Villiams 

Purnell Sanford Salllvan Arnon; Pa, 

Rainey, H. T. all Taylor, Ark. Wing 

R N Scott Thompson, Okla. Woody. ard 

Riddick’ Scully Tilson 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Browne with Mr. OLNEY. 
Mr. EpmMoxps with Mr. Lonergan. 
Mr. Rose with Mr. HOWARD. 
Mr. Dracpsex with Mr. Roprnson of North Carolina. 
. LaGvarpra with Mr. MeKrniry. 
. Miner with Mr. KincHeror. 
. Mupp with Mr. HOLLAND. 
„Goo. with Mr. SABATH. 
Mr. Furieg of Massachusetts with Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. 
Mr. DowELL with Mr. Jones of Texas, 
„Bunk with Mr. Stevenson. 
unn of Michigan with Mr. MANSFIELD. 
. Cnowenrm with Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. 
. Costento with Mr. Han. 
. ANDREWS of Nebraska with Mr. Benson. 
Mr. Strone of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kerryer. 
. Harpy of Colorado with Mr. Hersman. 
Mr. SoHaArr with Mr. Gobwix of Arkansas. 
. McKuster with Mr. Pov. 
. FREAR with Mr. WHALEY. 
. ANDREWS of Maryland with Mr, Watson of Pennsylvania. 
. EciswortH with Mr. PHELAN. 
Mr. WinttAms with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina. 
. Bowers with Mr. (GALLAGHER. 
. Scorr with Mr. CRISP. 
Mr. Correy with Mr. Nicos of South Carolina. 
SEGEL with Mr. PELL. 
. Wand with Mr. Jomysron of New York. 
. Haves with Mr. LEVER. 
. ANTHONY with Mr. Wrun. 
. Hersey with Mr. FITZGERALD. 
Mr. Crago with Mr. pork AN. 
. Guyxn with Mr. GALLIYAN. 
Mr. Mom with Mr, Cannw. 
Mr. Jounson of South Dakota with Mr, 
. Hesten with Mr. BARKLEY. 
. Stkur with Mr. CULLEN. 
. Tmsex with Mr. O'Conxecr. 
. Cooper with Mr. THOMPSON 
. Paice with Mr. SULLIVAN. 
. Purnect of Indiana with Mr. Metric. 
Mr. Farrriecp with Mr. Seturi. 
Gust with Mr. BEE, 
. Kress with Mr. IGOE. 
. Brrrren with Mr. WISdo. 
. BUTLER with Mr. STEELE. 
. TISKHAM with Mr. Doucittor. 
Mr. Kennepy of Rhode Island with Mr. TAYLor of Arkansas, 
. McCurLocs with Mr. Ler of Georgia. 
Mr. HASKELL with Mr. Mixanan of New Jersey. 
. Reep of New York with Mr. Ganry. 
Mr. Gouin with Mr. Rionbax. 
. PARKER with Mr. MATER. 
Mr. Dyer with Mr. MEAD, 
. Hasirton with Mr. Doorrne. 
Mr. VARE with Mr. CALDWELL. 
Mr. Kisa with Mr. N. HLN. 
. Hicks with Mr. Hut of Tennessee. 
Mr. SAnForp with Mr. Donovan. 
Mr. ‘Trxcuer with Mr. CLanR of Missouri. 
Mr. ‘Sxyvper with Mr. Sarre of New York. 
Mr. Hays with Mr. DOMINICK. 
Mr. Hawer with Mr. Canpirr. 
Mr. Porter with Mr. Mekrow. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The motion to recom- 
W x not agreed to. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks for the yeas 
and nays. Those in favor of taking this vote by the yeas and 
nays Will rise and stand until they are counted. [After count- 
ing.] Sixty-five gentlemen have risen—a sufficient number 
and the yeas and nays are ordered. Those in favor of the pas- 


Hoop. 


of Oklahoma. 


* 
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sage of the bill will, when their names are called, answer | Sanford 


Sento pue N.Y. N pe iiae Okla. See. 
“aye”; those opposed will answer “no.” The Clerk will call | Scott Soyder Tincher ` EN 
the roll. Scully Steenerson Tinkham ise 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 154, nays 125, Siegel See MisE ae Woods Jaa 
answered “present” 2, not voting 148, as follows: Sinnott Sulllran Webb _ “Yates 
YEAS—154. Slemp Taylor, Ark. Whaley Zihiman 
Alexander Fields Linthicum Reber So the bill was passed. 
roo Asher ongwo announ the following additional pairs: 
Bankhea 5 ri ooa 1 ce Rogers, 5 75 e sone owing additional pairs 
rbour ordne, 8 í 
Black 1 Freeman McAndrews Rowe Mr. Brooxs of Pennsylvania with Mr. SABATH. 
Bland, Mo Prenc c ur ubey Mr. „ GALLIVAN. 
Bland, Va Fuller, IU. McFadden Sanders, La. s3 23 hig C eke with Mr. GALLIVAN 
Blanton Gard McGlennon Saunders, Va. roed 5 8 
Booher Good cLane Sims Mr. Kremer with Mr. Caraway. 
5 8 EE Mich eo vasho Mr. SANDERS of New York with Mr. Byrns of Tennessee. 
Hain nd e Smith, Ti Mr. Woop of Indiana with Mr. Wise. 
133 auan a- . — S ae 3 9 75 ae CANTRILL. 
uchanan adiey er r. YATES with Mr. SHEeRwoop. 
„ esia 88 OH mere Mr. Ziniatax with Mr. Evans of Nebraska. 
Carss Hastings Moore, Ohio Strong, Pa. On this vote: 
8 8 ees ps ee Mr. STEENERSON (for) with Mr. Srxnorr (against). 
Ghindblom Hickey Morin ‘Temple j The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Geary Houghton 2 from On motion of Mr. Graiam of Pennsylvania, a motion to recon- 
Soa’ S u > i 2 à 
Collier Halings Nelson, Wis. Mreta way. sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 
Connally Hul, lowa Newton, Minn, ead CHANGE OF REFERENCE, ~ 
8 e acpi F The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask the consent of 
Davey Ireland Oldfield Watkins the House to change a reference. A few days ago a letter from 
payis Tenn. 8 88 aaen, . the Secretary of the Navy was referred to the Committee on 
e Kahn Overstreet Weaver Naval Affairs. The Chair thinks it should have gone to the 
Drane Kelley, Mich. Padgett Webster Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. The Chair 
Dupré Kelly, Pa. 5 N has consulted the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
Ent Kleczkn Deters Winslow who consents to that change of reference, Without objection, 
Elston Lanham Platt Woods, Va the Chair would like to refer it to the Committee on the Merchant 
Jech TAN KEONG 3 J. W. Wright, Marine and Fisheries. Is there objection? 
evans aant G ane Randall, Calif. Fines There was no objection. 
Less Lea, Calif. Randall, Wis. ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 
NAYS—125. Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
88 8 ee arti ana that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint resolution 
Anderecs Evans, Nebr. McKenzie Sells of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 
Aswell Focht McLaughlin, Nebr.Shreve H. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution to ratify and confirm, from and 
Ayes mente bah ie 1 Including July 1, 1919, obligations incurred pursuant to the terms 
Bacharach Garner Ma Snell of certain appropriations for the fiscal year 1920. 
neer nae oe Ster eon 0510 LEAVE TO REVISE AND EXTEND REMARKS. 
Vell 8 aoe vi 5 Kans. Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
enham raham, 0 An, 8. wW n P 1 A 
Stikckinon Greene, Sena. om Taylor, Colo. vise the remarks which I made on the prohibition-enforcement 
Bland, Ind. Greene, Vt. Mooney Taylor, Tenn. bill. 3 : 
Boies Hernandez Moore, Pa ‘Thompson, Ohio The SPEAKER. The geutleman from Missouri asks unani- 
5 pete rh cand 8 mous consent to revise the remarks he made on the prohibition- 
Campbell, Kans, Huddleston Nelson, Mo. Venable enforcement bill. Is there objection? 
Cannon ames Newton, Mo. Vestal Mr. WALSH. I do not think the gentleman has to get unani- 
Prag e pene i oian Sannan mous consent to revise his remarks. If he wants to extend 
GAMO c Johnson, Miss. Quin Walsh them, he has to get consent. 
Cole Johnson, Wash. Kadeliffe Walters Mr. RUCKER. Probably in revising my remarks I will ex- 
S TT Resuedy 3 A E ET Welling tend them, in a sense, but I have no idea of covering any ground 
Dale à kaid Rayburn Wheeler which I have not already covered in my remarks. 
Davis, Minn. Kraus Reavis White, Kans. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
oes ie rampet 3 Va Wilson’ La mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
Dickinson, Mo. Layton Ricketts Young, N. Dak. jection? 
Dickinson, Iowa Lehlbach Robsion, Ky. There was no objection. 
8 1 r Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—2 and extend my remarks on the same subject. 
Hawle Ha 5 x FA The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
8 TORING. 148 unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the same 
Sr eee subject. Is there objection? 
e e trans 550 There was no objection 
A mpse; ersman ePherson d 
Anthony. Dominick Hicks MacCrate Mr. MCDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 
Barkley Dongan 1 4 es i The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama makes the 
Benden Doughton Howard Mason same request. Is there objection? 
Bowers Dowell Hull, Tenp. Mead There was no objection. 
geas 1 Paha rE n NJ Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
Brooks, Pa. Edmunds Johnson, S. Dak, Neely ' tend some remarks on the prohibition bill that passed the House 
Browne Ellsworth Johnston, N.Y. Nicholls, S. C. the other day. 
Brumbaugh dese kG Tonen; 15 oeanal The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
oe Fitzgerald Kendall Paice mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the prohi- 
Butler Frear Kennedy, R. I. Parker bition bill. Is there objection? 
Byrnes, S. C. Fuller, Mass. . Fell There was no objection. 
CROA bono Kincheloe Poster Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 
Cantril! Ganly i ng Pon He The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio makes the same 
raway Garlan <nutson rn request. Is there objection? 
Carew Godwin, N. C. Kreider Rainey, II. T. 
Clark, Mo. Goldfogie TaGuardia Reed, N. ¥. There was no objection. 
Cooper gocan 228 pone N.C CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—WICKERSHAM AGAINST SULZER. 
Coste lo Griest Lonergan Rose Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged report 
Crago Hamill McClintic Kouse from the Committee on Elections No. 3 and ask to have it 
. lere , McCulloch  , Rowaa printed in the Recon 
r rady. Colo. McKeo 2 = 
Cullen ‘ Haskell McKiniry Sanders, N. Y. The SPEAKER. What is the case? 
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Mr. SMALL. The ease of Wickersham against Sulzer, from 
Alaska. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa submits a privi- 
.leged report, which will be printed and referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. The gentleman asks unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The report is as follows: 
Your Committee on Elections No. 


in the contested-election case of James Wick v. Char 
Territory of Alaska, recommend that said — be amend 


gne 8 sep 
aa otf of the £ the printed n Dao En aneng by striking out, 
the wor and b, y striking out, at 
said line 9 apd the ben the begunning of line 10 line 10, the words “as near as 
On Dage Aa 2 amena by after the word “on,” in line 
bar ge Sa r. Saen, t, in lines 13 and 14, afte: the igure 
pa rated out, in lines an after 
“ge M the words as ae ‘Candidate who is successful in said special elec- 
tion to” and by inserting in lieu thereof the words “said George B. 


Grigsby shall.” 
+ Ae striking out the word to“ and insert 


n page 2, line 4, ogres 

lieu reot the word “sh 

page 2, amend by adding, after the word “ rebuttal,” in line 5, 

the word “ peatimony 

On page 2, amend by periving pat all of paragraph 5 5, Pi includes 
the figure ag at the end of and all of p and 
10, down to 'and including the 3 following — word “ wit- 
nesses.’ 

Also amend by renumber the agraphs accordingly. 

adding. aker ‘the 


On page 2, amend by a he word “ candidate,” line 19, 
the. — 2 s “said George B. Grigs 
pags 3, amend 2 a daing a rie the word “ on,” line 5, the words 
Oy ania 9 B. Gri 


On page 3, amen oe aT after the word “ which,” in Hne 6, 


1575 weas “gaid Geo: B. 
On a pago, 3, amend e a aller the word either,“ in line 8, the 
wor 


On as 3, amend by striking out the words “and required,” in 


me Res 
page 5, amend by striking ont the word “said,” in line 11, and 
inserting > eu thereof the word “ the. 8 
37 a by striking out the words “in the manner pro- 
vided eth n line 
on paes 8. amend by ‘striking out, in line 22, the comma, after the 
15 and insert in lieu thereof a period; and b; striking out out 
a "utter 8 5 a cause,“ in 41 line 22, and by 8 lo 
lines 23, 24, 25, and lines 1 and 2, on page 4, down to and Aae 
the word “ and. w an or line 2. 


On page ine 2, amend by inserting, before the word “the,” in 
line 2, the figure “10” and by veapitalining the word “ the.” 
The committee recommends that said resolutiom so amended do pass. 


Mr. DOWELL. I wish to give notice that on Monday I will 
ask to have this report considered. 


PENSIONS. 


Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, this is the day on 
which private pension bills are in order, and I call up an omni- 
bus pension bill, H. R. 7657. 

The SPHAKER. Does the gentleman move to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole? ` 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up the 
bill (H. R. 7657) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war, and 
asks unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, how much debate does the gentle- 
man expect to have upon this measure? We are getting in the 
habit of jamming pension bills through without discussing them, 
or any consideration whatever. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. If the first reading of the bill is 
dispensed with, there will be opportunity for debate if anybody 
desires it. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman will not move the previous 
question? 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. No. 

The SPEAKER. In the House as in Committee of the Whole 
there will be no opportunity for general debate, The only de- 
bate will be under the five-minute rule. Is there objection to 
the gentleman’s request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will now be read under the five- 
minute rule for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, which is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., ee the N of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and dir to place on ue K craigs roll, subject to 
hehe name of Wi {imitations of “inte ot Comp any K, Forty-fifth Regt- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infan 15 y him a pènsi pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he 1 ve ag Fecal 

The name of Jacob Redinger, late of Twenty-first Battery Indiana 


Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pens on at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Pauline Sanders, —— widow of George W. Jo 


unson, 

Kentucky Volunteer infantry, 
month. 

tizen attached to Eighteenth 


late of Company D, Regiment 
and her a a pension at the ra 
of Willlam M. fata 
Volunteer Infan 


‘ky un 2 a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
name of Ri helpless and dependent child of Jack- 


enty-fourth Regiment Kentucky 
* — and per a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

Beach, late of Sheldon’s Company, Sturges's 
— — Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 ere month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Donaca, late of Company C, First Regi- 
ment n Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edwin Fiske 3 —— ol na dependent child of 
Edwin F. Bassett, late of Company ninth Re ent Massu- 
chusetts Voluateer Infantry, and pay Fite a — — at the rate of 820 
7S month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of James W. late of n I, Tenth Regiment 
and ‘pa pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
e is now receiving. 


Indiana Volunteer Ca 
per month in lieu of that 
The name of beth Moses, won of Alonzo Moses, late of Com- 
pany, hundred and sixty-e Regiment Pennsylyania Volun- 
T Infantry, and pay her a pension s the rate of $25 per month. 
Th f Anna Wilcox, widow of Andrew Wilcox, late of Com- 
pany Ps One hundred and forty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
antry, 


and pay her a ion at the 5 — 5 per 8 
The name 9 . Jelison, widow of rge W. Jelison, late 
of Company K. Second nt Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Ar- 
tillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 


The name of Sarah J. Casler, widow of Henry R. Casler, late of 
Company K, Twelfth . New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Anna Greer, widow of William II. H. Greer, late of 
Company K, One hundred and fifty-sixth Regiment Ohio Voluntcer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 55 Soc month, 

The name of Leri S. Walker, late chaplain 8 th Regiment Hlinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at ors — of $50 per month 
in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Michael F. Noonan, late of Company B, Captain Collier's 
Gasconade County eye Missouri Home Guards, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of 3 month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Helen Wade, widow of Silas Wade, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and twenty-fourth 8 New York Volunteer 

antry, gas Poy i her 8 at the es of 


The name o haw, widow of John S aa late of Company G, 
One hundred and fifty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a sion at the rate of $25 per month. 

= name of Abbie H. Lewis, eters — Henr — 1 late of Com- 


all, In at the rate of ps 3 — month 
First Battalion Penn- 


Phe name of James Hamilton Rose, late of Sonne Fourth i- 
8 nt, West de * ri 


The name of John A. Burns, late of Company C, Second Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pees at the rate of 
$40 per month in leu of that he Is now receiving. 
<, Thirteenth Regi- 


ma pension at the 


The name of James B. Shaw, tate be Tenth enen Indlana Volun- 
teer 1 and . him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
e 


lieu of that is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Miller, widow of Ira Miller, late of Company C, 
Fifteenth Regiment Indiane Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $45 per 5 in licu of that s e is now receiving: Pro- 
vided, That in the event of the death of Horace M. Miller, helpless and 
dependent son 8 said Ira Miller, the additional pension herein’ granted 

cease and determine: And provided urther, That in the event of 
the death of Mary Miller the name of sa! Horace M. Miller shall be 
paces on the pension roll, sub: to the provisions and limitations of 

e poua laws, at the rate o $20 per month from and after the date 
of death of said Mary Miller. 

The name of —— M. Davis, former widow of George Davis, late of 
8 H. ment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 

nsion at the rate of 825 per month. 

he name of John Weatherin: oni late of Company A, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jonathan J. Boyer, late of Company F, Eleventh Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
850 per month In lieu of that he is now receivi Dg: 

The name of Leora Hunley, widow of Archibald Hunley, late of 
Company H, Thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at es rute of $25 per month, 

The name of Albert J. Weaver, late of Company D, One hundred and 
tenth ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of 3 ase month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of nd Volun Hathaway, ee of Compan pen’ Pg First Regi- 
ment Rhode Island unter Light and pay a elas ets at 
the rate of $50 h in lien of that h & is now receivin 

85 „ late of “Compan I, Sixty-first Re; 5 
antry, and pay him a pension at 
rate of 850 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Rose, iate acting medical cadet, United States 
Army, Satterlee General Hospital. and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Jacob M. Hizar, late of Company A, One hundred and 
twenty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a ving. 
Regi- 


r month in Heu of that he is now recef 

The name of Joseph Martell, late of Company E, Twenty-eighth 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin F. Jacks, late of Company A, Fiftieth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. = 

The name of Sylvester W. Sutton, late of Company I, One hundred 
and twenty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that he is now receivin 

The name of James F. Van Horn, late of Company D, Fifty-fift 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 J month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Philip F. M. Lutz, late of Company I, One hundred and 
forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Josephine Brown, invalid and dependent daughter of 
William Brown, late of Company C, Second Regiment Arkansas Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie A. Stephens, former widow of Ivan D. Stephen 
late of Company I, Seventy-first Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, an 
pay. her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of George Sharp, late of Company K, Fourteenth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Barnett Cunningham, late of Company I, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment, and Company E, One hundred and nine y-first Regiment, Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Mower, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment 
Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Josiah Ferguson, late of Company K, Fifty-cighth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen G. Frame, widow of John O. Frame, late of Com- 
ay F, Forty-seventh Regiment Indiana’ Volunteer Infantry, and pay 

er a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Columbus Beabher, late of Company D, One hundred and 
thirty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Dennis W. Riordan, late of Company C, First Regiment 
New 1 Volunteer Heavy arruer and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now Foony; 

The name of Jobn R. McCrillis, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Richardson, late of Company H, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40-per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Truston W. Shirley, late of Company H, Forty-second 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rute ot $40 per month in lien of that he is now recelvying. 

The name of Reuben S. Bell, late of Company I, Thirty-first Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 850 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Maxwell, late of Company E. One hundred and 
thirty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In souy and pay him a pen- 
sioa at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca II. Whiteacre, widow of William Whiteacre, 
late of Company E, Fortieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

he name of Margaret E. Melson, widow of John E. Melson, late of 
Company D, Purnell’s Legion, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her ace at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of John D. Sullivan, late of Company C, Second 5 
Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving, without deduction or rebate 
for former alleged overpayments. 

The name of Walter S. Hewitt, late of Company G, Sixty-second Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Joseph Harbaugh, late of Company I, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Bridget Lillis, former widow of John McKeever, late of 
Company E, Thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 5 

The name of Sarah E. Goodwin, widow of Arthur Goodwin, late of 
Company C, First Independent Battery, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try. and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Myrtie L. Arnold, widow of Addison C. Arnold, late of 
Company B, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Clark E. Frear, late of Company II, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receivin 

The name of Rensselaer F. Delmot, late of Company H, Sixty-fourth 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now recciving. 

The name of Sidney W. Clark, late of Company E. Fifty-second 
Regiment Pennsylvania Voluntecr Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Vincent, late of Company A, Nincty-sixth Regi- 
ment IIlinois Volunteer ABAD and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that be is now Be ree, 3 $ 

The name of Jennie B. Duer, widow of John O. Duer, late of Com- 
pany D, Forty-fifth Regiment INinols Volunteer Infantry, and brigadier 
general, Third Division, Seventeenth Army Corps, and pay ber a pension 
at the rate of hee per month In lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma J. DeYoe Bassett, former widow of Newton W. 
DeYoer, late of Company E, Sixty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Mary Cole, widow of Alonzo Cole, late of Company F, 
Twenty-ninth Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $25 per month, 


sion at the rate of $40 


The name of Nancy J. Pier, widow of John W. Pier, late of - 
any A, Twentieth giment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Four. 
teenth attery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, aod pay her a 
pension at the Fate of $25 per month. 

The name of James M. Perry, late of Company F, Garrison Soeria 
and rivate | 2 ed, Thirty-second Reg gent Indiana Voluntee 

8 sion a e rate o r month in 

of that he is now recei 2 * 2 


The name of John G. Harmon, late of Company C, Tenth Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month In lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Pefley, late of Company, G, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer. Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Blanche Bunger, 3 and dependent daughter of 
Aaron E. Bunger, late of Company F, Highty-first Regiment Ohio Volun- 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of John P. Nif, late of Company B. Thirteenth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer red a os and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per. month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Wade H. Pyle, late of Company D, Eighth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 5 1 

The name of George W. Bailey, late of Company F, Sixty-sixth Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. = 

e name of Francis M. Hockinberry, late of Company G, Fifteenth 
Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of se er month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of iiam W. Echols, late of Company A, Seventy-seventh 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John W. Walker, helpless and dependent child of Otis 
Walker, late of Company C, One hundred and Sixty-first ment 
New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Marvin Waldorph, late of r A, Third Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Linda Whetsel, widow of Solomon Whetsel, late of First 
Independent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $35 per month, 

The name of Charles A. Brayton, late of Company E, One hundred 
and ninety-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

he name of Mary J. Bowen, widow of Russell Bowen, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
nad pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Jacob Kurtz, late of Company D, Twenty-first Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer. Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis M. Lee, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lleu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William McQueen, late of Companies G and L, Thir- 
teenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavau, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now recelving. 

The name of Henry N. Tippett, late of Company A, One hundred and 
thirty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William Francis, helpless and dependent child of Abra- 
ham Francis, late of Companies F and G, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Abraham Bouder, late of Company K, Seventy-ninth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he js now receiving. 

The name of Mathew Kerwin, late of Company B, Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Austin Daugherty, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Katherine Schellschmidt, former wife of Ferdinand 
Schellschmidt, late musician, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Henry Gass, helpless and dependent son of Andrew J. 
Gass, late of Company D, Sixty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William Vorhees, late of Company B, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 840 
per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Spangler, late of Company K, . Nogi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis B. Burgoon, late of Company B, Seventy-first 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of 340 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Robert D. McManigal, late of Fourth Independent Com- 
pany, Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Fdward F. Duke, late of Company B. Tenth Regiment 
West Virginia Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in licu of that he is now reeciving. 

The name of Joseph N. Wilson, late of Com 
Regiment, and Company C, Sixtieth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer 1 
and pay 4 5 a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. * 

The name of Harry Olstot, late of Company F, One hundred and forty- 
sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James H. McGill, late of Company A, Eleventh negt 
ment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John C. McKinley, late of Battery F. First Regiment 
West varenia Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elijah H. Spencer, late of Company B, Twenty-first Regl- 
ment Misouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of George M. Jacobs, late of Company E, Thirtieth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Rita Shafges, former widow of Jacob D. Schilling, late 
of Company I, Fourth Regiment California Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $26 per month. 

The name of Harriet J. Houghtaling, widow of Aaron Houghtaling, 
late of Company D, Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Voluntecr Infantry, and 
vay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of William Riley Roark, late of Company E, Thirtieth Regl- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of Benjamin L. Walker, late of Company G, Forty-third 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in licu of that he is now 5 

The name of James M. Kirk, late of Company D, e hundred and 
forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now ving. 

The name of Francis H. Powell, late of Company D, One hundred and 
forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Hea tal and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in Jieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Amanda J. Reynolds, former widow of Albert A. Gates, 
late of Company H, Eighteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of John W. Towner, late of Companies C and I, Tenth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William L. Silver, late of Company F, Twelfth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that he is now 8 

The nume of Hiram P. Ring, late of Tenth Independent Battery, 
Massachusetts Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now ae 

The name of Annie S. Marsh, widow of Samuel W. Marsh, late of 
Company G, One hundred and seventy-sixth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company G. Second Regiment New York Mounted 
Volunteer Rifles, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Nancy A. Lawther, widow of James T. Lawther, late of 
Company B, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Isabel Burge, widow of Jacob W. Burge, late of Com- 
pany P (or F), Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Gilbert W. Potter, late of Company E, Eighth Regiment 
Convecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mark HNebblethwaite, late of Company E. One hun- 
dred and twenty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ee at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

~ The name of John Coss, alias John C. Shoemaker, late of Company A, 
One hundred and forty-third apun Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
naa pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of James K, Meacham, late of Company A, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment, and Company C. Seventy-cighth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that he is now 3 

The name of Malissie Sands. widow of Jesse Sands, late of Company 
B. Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of John J. Mitchell, late of Company C, Twenty-sixth 
R ent Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cicero R. Rhinearson, late of Company G, Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Veteran Volunteer Infantry, and pay nim a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elexander Tittle, late of Company D, Third Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer . and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James L. Norris, late of Company E, One hundred and 
seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of David R. Eyans, late of Company D, One hundred and 
= bah ee ae Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James R. Cowgill, late of Company K. Fifteenth Regi- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Aries Butcher, late of Company B, Ninety-first Regiment 
Ohio Volnunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now recelying. 

The name of Orra F. Perkins, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Thompson, late of Company B, Twenty-sixth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Benjamin, widow of Samuel Benjamin, late 
of Company E. Twenty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Agnes Anderson, widow of James Anderson, late of 
Company C, One hundred and thirteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a penslon at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name o eorge W. Weeks, late of Company K. First Regiment 
New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie Abbitt, former widow of William Watson, late of 
Company C, One hundred and tenth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer In- 
- fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Martin W. Frisbie, late of Company E. Twentieth Regi- 
ment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Matilda Laswell, former widow of Samuel C. Dale, late 
of Company I, Eighteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of 835 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, without deductions on account of former erroneous pay- 
ments of pension. | 

The name of Jennie Schofield, former widow of Milton S. Hammond, 
late of Company E, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment New York 
5 Infantry; and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per 
month. 

The name of Ina Sturdevant, widow of Hamilton R. Sturdevant, late 
of company D, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a poses at the rate of $35 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving 


The name of James Fleming, late of Company G, One hundred and 
fifty-sixth ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate o 0 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Aron M. Adamson, late of Company E, Sixty-second 
Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
nee at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Samuel H. Gilson, late of Company L, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Cavalrx, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of Benjamin A. Elliott, late of Company G, Twelth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

he name of John P. Hanford, late of Company F, Forty-cighth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Isabella Kelley, widow of John elegy: late of Company 
G. First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 

The name of M $ ary, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Michael H. Leary, late of Company. H, Thirty-second Regiment, and 
Company B, Ninth Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay. er a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

he name of Caroline Greenwold, widow of John Greenwold, late of 
Twelfth Battery Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of Julia Kemper, widow of Herman Kemper, late of Com- 
pany K, Fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Charles R. Dunham, late of Company D, Third Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name ef Oluf Volkerts, late landsman, United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of 850 per month in iiou of that he is 
now receiving. . 

The name of James W. Ledford, late of Company I, One hundred and 
forty-fourth regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, anid) pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month, without deductions on account of 
former erroneous payments of penton 

The name of William U. Mitchell, late of Company A, Fifty-second 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, ond pay him a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Miriam C. Hone, he'pless and dependent daughter of 
James Hone, late of Company II. ne hundred and fifty-first Regi- 
ment Ohio National Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now i 

The name of Abram Branum, by P. D. Solon, guardian, 5 ess son 
of Silas Branum, late of Company I, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Jonathan Rhoades, alias Van Kirk, late of Company H, 
Seventy-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Horner, late of Company A, Twenty-second 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Funk, late of Company E. One hundred and 
thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Company F. First 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in tieu of that he is now receiving. 5 

The name of John P. Rounds, late of Company A, Fifty-first Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert McMartin, late of Company B, Fifth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George F. Norman, late of Company G, Twenty-fourth 
Regiment Ohlo Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Murphy, former widow of Henry Bisbo, late 
of Company C, One hundred and eighty-fifth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 

The name of Benjamin Harrison Hine, late of Company G, One hun- 
dred and forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jefferson O'Hara, alias Thomas J. O'Hara, late of Bat- 
tery E, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that he is now 
receiving, 

The name of John L. McCalmont, late of Company I, Fourth Regi. 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lilla J. Darling, incompetent, helpless, and dependent 
child of Nelson Darling, late unassigned, Twenty-second Regiment Wis 
consin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $2 
per month in lien of that she is now receiving, enn 

The name of William McFarlin, late of Company E. Forty-fourth 
Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Amos C. Carter, late of Company C, First Regiment Min- 
nesota Volunteer 1 and pay him a pension at the rate of 836 per 
month in lieu of that he is now 5 

The name of James EH. McKenna, helpless and dependent son of James 
McKenna, late of Company G, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Silas M. Abers, late of Company E. Thirty-sixth Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, : = 

The name of Peter Jennings, late landsman, United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he ts now 
receiving. 

The name of James Finch, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment Ii- 
nois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month In lieu of that he is now receiving. i 

The name of Mary E. Flint, former widow of Thomas Fitzgerald, 
late of Companies I and C, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $85 per month. 

The name of Annie Myers, widow of George Myvrs, late of Company 
D, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavairy, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $25 per month. 
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aoe name of William A. Taylor, late of Ram arr A G, Seventh Indi 
and . H, One hundred and tw. tiled Regiment, d 
fantry, and pay him pap et aig at the ra 
stints i Ri NGS BUE, Company t Regt 
e name of Reul of Com; 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infan and pay him a = on at the rate of 


$50 


olunteer 


er month in lieu on that he is now receivin 


T f 1 wido t Luther P. Bradley, late 
o name of Ione Beef wo 5 and | ston 


lieutenant colonel Fittir ent Illinois Volunteer 


later brigadier 


Racy A pay her a pension at the rate of $ 
recei 


month in lieu of ther 6 she is now 

The name of Ellen A. Cortright, widow of Edgar Cortright, late of 
Company F, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer fnfantry, and pay her 
a — 3 at the rate of 8385 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiv. 

The name of Helen E. Smith, widow of William I. 3 of 


Company I, One hundred and enty-sixth Regiment Ohio 


lunteer 


Infantry, and p pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiv ing. 

The name of Eliza M. Martin, former widow of Samuel W. Davis 
late of Company A, Thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, an 


. 


her a pension at . 5 rate ot per month. 
he name of George Bellen, int te 


of ag age d B, Ninth Regiment 


Rhode Island Volunteer Perea z7 ang pay him a pension at the rate 


of $30 per month in lieu of that 


is now — 


ing. 
The name of Hiram Brubaker, late of Company K, 


ot 


First Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Heavy Aravani and pay him a 48 at the rate 
50 per month in nig ot Sora e g. 
he name of Ha opkins, late of Com 


is now recelvin 


The name af Julia W. Nichols, widow of iia V ~ Nichols, late of 
0 


The name of Al 


unteer Cavalry, 


5 e 


and eightieth ment Onis . Tnfan and pay me a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in Leu of that e is 1 Lat rash 
The name of Edward F. H. Pearson, incom mith, 
ardian, late of 9 pe One 1 an Aken Regiment Ilinois 
rate o 


olunteer Infan and sion at the $50 pèr 
month in lieu of that he s now = 

The name of Aurora C. ow of Randall . . Kinney, late 
of Company G, One a rei s oh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a n at the rate oe $30 per month in lieu 


The Bara of Benjamin F. Harris, late of T Company G, Forty-second 


— 82 t Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
é of $4 


a pension at the 
0 — month in lleu ot that is now receivin, 


The name of Geo W. Boal, late of Company C, Second Regiment 


United States Volun 


and pay him a pension at the 


rS 
rate of $50 per month in nien or that he is now receiving. 
The name of Frances — — of John W. th, late of 
Companies B and A, Seventeenth Regiment — 8 Infantry, 
and Dé pay her a pension at th at the rate of $25 9287 month 


name of Samuel M. Ruch, — — of Com -eighth 
ent Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, a ad pay mpany e a 5 


the rate of yo ae ee lieu a that he is now 2 
The name of late of Company H, 


New York State Mulitia, and pay him a E a 


ment New York 1 . — 7 „ and Compa ny B, Fifth chee Regiment 
0 


month in lieu of that he is now recetvin 


The 
m 


name of John A. Wilkins, late ot N ggg On Seventy-sixth 
ent Ohio Volunteer 3 . 1 a pensio ion at the rate 


of $50 per month in 25 of that he ting’ 
he name E Kate C Kraig widow of 2 John C. K late of Company 
A, Twenty-nin 233 chigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $35 per month. 
The name of Jennie D. Bowen, former widow of Harve: Smith, 
Jate of Company Q, One hundred and fifty-third Regimen New York 


Volunteer Infan 4 rand 123 y her a pennon: at Fhe cote or N pee 


al and Company C, One hundred and t Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and y her a pension at the Tate of $ month. 

The name of Thomas ollister late of Company A, Thirtieth Regiment 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, pay him a pension at the rate of $50 


per month in lieu of that he is now — 
The name of Anna 8. ate of Compan helpless and ndent daughter 


of Ole CESTU; late of 
consin Volunteer Infantry, a 
per month in 1 — of ae ote is now 


ompany K, Twenty. Regiment Wis- 
pay her s 3 at the rate of 820 


The name of art eo Bell, widow of Jahn Bell, late of 888 


One hundred and 


-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania "Volunteer 


and pay her a penston at the rate of $45 per month m lieu e that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death o 

H. Bell, helpless and dependent son of said Mary E. gr 8 ys addi. 
tional pension herein granted shall cease and weg gg nd provided 
further, That in the event of 2 death of nn, Boe Ane name of 
Said Charles on rai, 


les H. Bell shall be placed on the gph a to the 


provisions and limitations of the pension pki at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of Tenth of said Mary 

The name of Robert T. Parkinson, late of Company K, Sixteenth Re: 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now Bana Sdk 

The name of Thomas F. Rilea, late of Company D, One hundred and 
seventy-fitth r SO per. Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay. _ a pension 


at the rate of 


The 
and thirty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that f he is now receiving. 

OR Sod name of John H. Scott, late of Company C, One hundred and 

T 
Thire 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 


fort 
att 


The 


he 


O per month in lieu of that he is now recei 


name of William T. O'Bannon, late of ——— A. ‘One hundred 


third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
Re ent Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a "pension = 


name of Edward S. Clark, late of Company A, One dred and 
-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now pan a ing. 


The name of Marion Carnahan, late of Com H, Eleventh 
ment Pennsy Reserve Vol unteer Infantry, and pay him a De n 
at the rate of A te per month in Foe of that he is now n Renken 
The name nzo Du te of Company E, Eighth t New 
Tork State Militia Vo Volunteer ite ot and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per, 7 —— in lieu of that he is now — 
att d name of Hiram Mosher, late of Company H, One hundred and 
ut New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at ois ra $50 bent aK month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
Tee AOS Oe SSS A eg me late of Com 
8 and pene I, Two hund and eleventh - 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer ntry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $45 per month in lieu of that she is now chief ng: Provided, 
That in the event of the death of Mabel Igo, helpless and dependent 
daughter of said Daniel Igo, the additional pension herein granted shall 
cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the 
death of Martha C. Igo, the name of said Mabel Igo shall be placed on 


Igo. 

Phe name of George W. Heator, aeons and dependent son of Joseph 
Heator, late of Company E, Twenty-seventh Regiment Michigan Volun- 
tecr Infantry, and pay im a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lien of that he is now 5 

The name of Harvey II. . late of Company F, Seventh Regi- 
ment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a penston at the rate 
of $40 parn month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The e of Richard Hudson, late of Capt. Degger's Fifth Battalion, 
District of. of Columbia Military Volunteer Infantry, and pay hima pension 
at — rate of 2 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Laura A. Moorhead, widow of Samuel Moorhead, late of 
Seventh Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
3 at the aks of $45 per month in lien of that she is now receiving: 

vided, That in the cyent of the death of Ida A. Moorhead, helpless 
sus dependent daughter of said Samuel Moorhead, the additional 58 

n herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided fu 
That in the event of the death of Laura A. Moorhead, the name of said 
Ida A. Moorbead shall be placed on the pension roll, Subject to the pro- 

visions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month 
from and after the date of death of said Laura A. Moorhead. 

The name of Thomas A. Williamson, late quartermaster sergeant, One 
hundred and eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of George C. Hansmann, late of Company E, One hundred 
and forty-third ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jacob H. Gabbord, late of Company A, Forty-seventh 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension ut the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now recetvi ng. 

The name of Stewart J. Donnelly, late of Company K, Thirteenth 
Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a 
pension at the rate o $00 — month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Andrew Shinky, late of Company F, One hundredth 

t Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

0 1 — of John A. Kirkham, late of Capt. Young’s company 
$30 nes Indiana Volunteer Legion, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas E. Kellogg, late of Company E. Thirty-fourth 

ment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, ana pay —— Ay pension at the rate 
of $72 per month in lieu of that he w receivin 

name of William H. Struble, late o! of — . mpany L, Second Regiment 

New York Volunteer Heavy: mei aa Boned m a pension at the rate 
of othe per month in lieu of that he receiving. 

he name of Harriet M. Godfrey, lane of Edwin J. Godfrey, late of 

oe FA B, Second Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 

r aer a r a pension at the rate of $25 per month. 

of 8 E. Dickinson, widow of Solomon A. Dickinson, 
1 of 8 I, Sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cav: „ and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 


The name of George Broughton, late of Com y F, One hundred and 
forty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of 3 . reagents in lieu of that he is now receiving, 


* we ames widow of Milton Smith, late of Com- 
pany F, Tw —.— einen Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
apension at 2 . er 3 in lieu of that she is now rece: 

The nane of Catherine born, bopis en and nd egimen daughter ot 
Andrew J. Osborn, late of Company G giment Provisional 


3 Missouri 3 Militia, and Ege a pension at the rate 


try, 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is 8 receiving 
The rst 3 Ohio 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the fuse of $50 per month 


g. 
he name of John Gunsallus, late of Com G, Fifty-first Regiment 
Bim a Pension at the rate of 


ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan 7 2 pay him a pension at 
rate of $50 5 per ge in lieu of shat 3s ow recet 
plese, and d dependent daughter of 
dden, late of Company B, 


he name of Ella D. Madden, 

Hosea F. — 5 Á 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a ny iy Bae at the — e of 20 per mon 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Kathrina Balthasar, former widow of Frederick Helm- 
holt, late of — — K. .Forty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and ra pension at the rate of aay month, 

The name ot vid J. Chinn, e of Com Second Regiment 
Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, saa pay him a pens — at the rate of $40 per 
noe In lien of that 1 now receiving. 

name of Daniel Woodruff, late of Company D, Twenty-first 
eina fars Ohio volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of . — pan 2 in lieu of that he is now receiv 
f Elias W. Adams, late of Company Eighteenth Regi- 
ment 1 Volunteer 3 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Perry J. Hainey, late of Company A, Sixteenth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now 


The name of Geor; 


ment 
that 


The name of Samuel 
twenty-ninth Re; 
at the rate of $50 

The name o 


, and Company 
is now receivin 
ent Ohio 

Ro! 


, Twenty-eig 
25 5 and pay him a pension at t 
e 


Meisner, late o 
hth Re; 


ent, IIlin 
he ure $50 per 


$. Might, late of Company A, One hundred and 
olunteer Infantry, and pay 
r month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
rt Marshall, late of Company G, Ninth 
THinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 


per month in lieu of that he is now receiving 


The name of Richard W. Woodbury, 
Hegunent Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
0 


50 per month in lieu of that he is 
The name of Philo G. Tuttle, late of 


taineers’ Californian Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


a pension at the rate of 
receiving. $ 
f Company D, Ninety-first Regi- 


ois Volunteer In- 
month in lieu of 


late of Company D, Nineteenth 


w receivin; 


ompany E. First Battalion Moun- 
a pension at the 


rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Hiram Prusia, late of Company H, 
eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he 

The name of Pitsar Ingram, late of Company D, Sixty- 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Smith, late of Companies C and F, Two hundred 
and thirteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infant 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 


receiving. 


The name of Mar 


pany 


B, Thirteenth 


a pension at the rate of $25 per month, 


The name of Annie Chesley Kimball, widow of Andrew J. Kimball, 
nt 1 85 Volunteer Infantry, 
r month. 


late 


The name o: 


of Companies A and B, 


irst Ri 
and pay her a promon at the rate of $ 
Margaret L, Wilson, ħelpless child of William C. Wilson, 

late of Company I, Sixteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay, her a pension at the rate of $i 
he name of James L. Martin, 


late, 


20 


ime: 
5 


r month. 
of Company C, One hundred and 
fortieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 


now receiving. 
fifth 


ret Elkins, widow of Joseph Elkins, late of Com- 
egiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 


sion at the rate of $59 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


The name of Clement F, S. Aimes, late of Company D, Eighty-second 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, Seventh R 
ment New Hampshire Volunteer Infant 
rate of $50 per month in lien of that he 

The name of John W. Fisher, late of Com 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay h 


$50 


The name of Kate A. Wallace, widow of James A. Wallace, late of 
Company A, Seventieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and regi- 
mental quartermaster Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per mo 

The name of Sarah J. White, widow o 
Company K, Fourteenth Regiment lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $75 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 


3 fe 


and pay him a pension at 
now receivin; 
ny H, 


pa 


er month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 


nth. 
f William W. White, late of 


ing: Provided, That in the event of the death of Minnie E. White, hel 
less and dependent daughter of said William W. White, $20 of the ad 


tional pension 


rate 


herein granted 


of $20 


receiving. 


The name of Helen A. 


shall 


Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


= 


7 


5 DD 
CCC PERSE RARER EER 


———— ft a bt 


11. 876. Levi S. Walker. 
H, 879. Michael F, Noonan. 
H. R. 901. Helen F. Wade. 
II 902. Julia A, Shaw. 
II. R. 911. Abbie H. Lewis. 
II. R. 913. Frances Watches. 
H. 925. John N. Hall. 
H. R. 926. John Richards. 
H. R. 939. Charity Ann Smith. 
H. R. 941. James Hamilton Rose. 
H. R. 943. John A. Burns. 
H. R. 945. William Thornton. 
II. R. 959. James B. Shaw. 
H. R. 960. Mary Miller. 
H. R. 963. a ree Davis. 
II. R. 984. John Weatherington, 
II. R. 987. Jonathan J. Boyer. 
I. R. 988. Delilah Hunley. 
II. R. 1263. Albert J. Weaver. 
H. R. 1328. George H. Hathaway. 


H. R 


William J. Smith. 

. Jacob Redinger. 

. Pauline Sanders. 

. William M, Nourse. 

. Richard Martin. 

. William J. R. Beach. 

. Benjamin Me Donaca. 
. Edwin Fiske Bassett. 
. James W. Eller. 

. Elizabeth Moses, 

. Anna Wilcox, 

. Hannah D. Jellison. 

. Sarah J. Casler. 

. Anna Greer. 

. Helen A. Seeker, 


a 
. 1830. Michael C. Bierring. 


cense 


per month, 


and determine: Provide: 
further, That in the event of the death of Alice O. White, helpless and 
dependent daughter of said Wiliam W. White, $20 of the additional 
pension herein granted shall cease and determine; And provided further, 
That in the event of the Geath of Sarah J. White the names of said 
Minnie E. White and Allee O. White shall both be placed on the pension 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
ar month te each of them from and after the date of death 
of said Sarah J. White. 

The name of Antoinette Flint, widow of Henry J. Flint, late of Com- 
any I, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ner a pension at the rute of $35 per month in lieu of that she is now 


Seeker, former widow of Edward E. Edgar, 
Company F, Fourteenth 8 Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $2 


This bill is a substitute for the following bills referred to the 


R. 1726. John E. Rose. 


1772. 
1802. 


1803. 
1805. 
1806, 


2 

2443. 
2445. 
2754. 


383. Brid 
. Sarah E. Goodwin. 

. Myrtie I. Arnold. 
„Clark E. Frear. 

„ Rensselaer F. Delmot. 


Benjamin F. Jacks. 
Sylvester W. Sutton. 
James F. Van Horn. 
Philip F. M. Lutz. 


„ Josephine Brown. 

. Jennie A. Stephens. 

. George Sharp. 

. Barnett Cunningham. 
. George W. Mower. 

. Josi 
. Eljen G. Frame, 

64. Columbus Beaber. 
Dennis W. Riordan. 

„ John R. McCrillis. 

. Henry Richardson. 

. Truston W. Shirley. 
Reuben S. Bell. 

. John Maxwell. 

- Rebecca H. Whiteacre. 
. Margaret E. Melson. 

. John D. Sullivan. 

. Walter S. Hewitt. 


Ferguson. 


Joseph Harbaugh. 
8 t Liis o 


Sidney W. Clark. 
William Vincent, 
Jennie B. Duer. 


Emma J. DeYoe Bassett. 


Mary Cole. 


him a pension 
Regiment 


ne hundred and 


Regiment 


, and pay him 
t he is now 


‘he 


Highty-sixth Regi- 
m a pension at the rate of 


H. R. 2757. Nancy J. Pier. H. R. 5868. Elizabeth A. Murphy. 
H: R: 2176. James M. Perry. H. R. 5882. Benjamin Harrison 
ohn G. Harmon ne. 
EET Geeks nea) 2 eee Pa ee 
- R. > A omas J. O'Hara. 
H. R. 2985. John F. Nif. II. R. 5946. John L. MeCalmont. 
a = 2998. Qas y. Dailey II. R. 5952. Lilla 15 5 (In- 
„R. . 8 3 competent). 
z 1 rg Francis 1 e us = pi 3 Moraria: 
R. A z Amos C. Carter. 
II. R. 3232. John W. Walker. H. R. 5084. James B. Mekeana. 
II. R. 3260, Marvin Waldorph. H. R. 5988. Silas M. Abers 
II. R. 3511. Linda Whetsel. H. R. 5989. Peter Jennings 
II. R. 3527. Charles A, Brayton. II. R. 6083. James ch. 
HIER Mag mere IE RE ne 8 
9 x R. 6177. Annie Myers, 
H. R. 3580. Francis M. Lee, H. R. 6190. William A. Taylor, 
II. R. 3605. William McQueen. TI. R. 6264. Reuben Sm 
H. R. 8759. Henry N. Tippett. H. R. 6282. Ione D. Bradley. 
H. R. 8776. William Francis. HI. R.6286. Ellen À. Cortrisht, 
H. R. 8778. Abraham Bouder. IL R. 6287. Helen E. Smith. 
EE TR gel lyf dann H. R. 6304. Eliza M. Martin. 
HI. K. 3806. Katharine Schell- II. K. 6314. George Bellamy. 
sika 3 rubaker. 
schmidt. H R. 6378. Harvey M. D. Hopkins, 
B: R. fae aed ya II. R. 6379. Julia W. Nichols. 
e eee H: R. 6395. William H. Moore. 
E II. R. 6396. Albert L. Gregory. 
II. R. 3838. Francis B. Burgoon. II. R. 6397. Edward F. H. Pearson. 
c / Aurora: C. B. Kinney 
0 « Wi 2 n ~ a 
; i : ; H: R. 6409. John J. Curry, 
C II. R. 6415. Benjamin F. Harris. 
rts wey ree 901 II. R. 6467, George W. Boal, 
FF II. R. 6470. Frances Langguth, 
e E HSR: 6411: Samuel M: Ruch. 
H. R.4047. Elijah ii. Spencer. . R. 6483. Frederick Altbaus 
FCC II. R. 6486. John A. Wilkins. 
H. K. 4218. Harriet J. Honghtaling. H- R- 6532. Kate C. Kraig. 
336. Willi Riley Roark II. R. 6539. Jennie D. Bowen. 
H: R: 4840. Benjamin D Walker. e lens ale 
n x z R. . omas Hollister. 
HUR S240: damo ee H. R. 6622. Anna 8. Christopherson, 
2 3 y) 7 r H. R. 6625. Mary E. Bell. 
H. R. 4357. Amanda J. Reynolds. f. R. 4327. Robert 1. Parkinson. 
. . John W. 
HR. 4584, William M. Silver. E. R. G80. Thomas f Riles. 
H. R. 6768. William T. O'Banno 
1 I. R. 6770. John H. Scott. 
II. R. 4719. Nancy A. Lawther H. R. 6774. Edward a Ciar! 1 
II. R. 6787. Marion Carnahan. 
H. R. 4725. Isabel Burge, II. R. 6816. Alonzo Dutch. 
II. R. 4742. Gilbert W. Potter. II. R. 6829. Hiram Mosher. 
II. R. 4906. Mark Hebblethwaite. II. R. 6833. Martha C. Igo. 
H. R. 4531. John Coss, alias John ff. f. 6836. George W. Heator. 
. Bhocmaker- II. R. 6840. Harvey H, Bonham. 
II. R. 4959. James K. Meacham. II. R. 6850. Richard Hudson. 
. R. 3081. John J. Mitchell E. . one u en 
R. „John J. e * „R. k omas A. amsoi. 
5 85 3775 cion a bgt energies 927 5 pore’ Georg aS Fetes ata 
R. 3. Elexander . II. R. Jaco . Gabbord. 
II. R. 3180. James I.. Norris. II. R. 6946. Stewart J. Donnelly. 
I. R. 2188. James R. Cowgill. f. B. 980. John A. irie 
. R. 5182. James R. © > 5 . John A. Kirkham. 
II. R. 2180. Arles Butcher. II. R. 6981. Thomas E. Kellogg. 
II. R. 5190; Orra r Perkina : H. R: 702%. William H. Struble. 
II. R. 5191. John F. ompson. R. „ Harriet M. Godfrey. 
II. R. 5233. l penan a a 92755 pistons = 8 
II. R. 5248. Agnes Anderson. R. . George Broughton, 
II. R. 5322. 1 e W. Weeks. II. R. 7089. Amanda J. Smith. 
II. R. 5334. aur 8 yi 8 — 89 9 5 ne gon 
u 5 n W. sbie, „ Jose $ man. 
1. K 8339. Matilda Laswell. II. R. 7125 George G. Sprouse, 
II. R. 5340. Jennie Schofield. II. R. 7134. Milton Barrere. | 
II. R. . Ina Sturdevant. II. R. 7141, John Gunsallus. 
II. R. . James Fleming. II. R. 7150, Manly B. Rush. 
II. R. Aaron M. Adamson. II. R. 7165. Ella D, Madden. 
II. R.5383. Samuel II. Gillson. H. R. 7166. Kathrina Balthasar. 
I R. 53 Be in A, Elliott. II. K. 7173. David J. Chinn. 
H. R. 5385. njamin A, 1 7174. Daniel H. Woodruff 
II. R. 5387. John P. Hanford. H. R. T174. Daniel H- Woodraft. 
II. R. 5465. 88 7 . R. 72038. Perry F Haines 
5 May. b Kreenwold. II. R.1211. George Meisner. 
II. R. 5888. Lal O awo H: R.1215. Samuel D. Might 
R. . Julia Kemper. K. 1215. » à . 
II. R. 5602. Charles R. Dunham, II- R. 7220. Robert Marshall. 
R. 5664. Ol 7 II. R. 7225. Richard W. Woodbury, 
. II. R. 7234. Philo G. Tuttle 
II. R. 5762. James W. Ledford. II. R. 7283. Hiram Prusia. 
H. R. 5765. William Ù. Mitchell. I. R. 2312. Pitenr Ingram. 
IE R 72. Abram raub by P. H: R: 7319. Samuel Smith, 
. r id II. R. 7335. 3 aret Elkins, 
8 D. Solon, guardian. II. R. 7366. Annie Chesley Kimball, 
II. R. 5773. 8 8 allas H. R. 7377. Margaret L. Wilson. 
an AUER. II. R. 7382. James L. Martin, 
H. R. 5788. Joseph Horner, II. R. 7393. Clement E. S. Aimes. 
II. R. 5792. Joseph Funk. II. R. 7398. John W. Fisher. 
II. R. 5796. John P. Rounds. II. R. 7456. Kate A. Wallace. 
II. R. 5800. Robert MeMartin. H. R. 7404. Sarah J. White. 
II. R. 5852. George F. Norman. II. R. 7506. Antoinette Flint. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Melissa E. ‘Dickinson, widow of Solomon A. Dickinson 
late of Company I, Sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. = 

Mr. FULLER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on page 41, line 4, I 
move to amend by striking out the word “he” and inserting 
the word “ she.” ‘ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. FULLER: Page 41, line 4, strike out the word 
* he” and insert the word “ she.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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epidemic, if it be not successfully combated with a knowledge 
of its origin and also specific remedies to combat it. 

As to the question of the effects in the first year, the doctor 
said that there were 500,000 deaths alone from this malady. 
‘That figure is six times the mortality of the Great War, so far 
as it affected our country. He reports that we can not estimate 
the economic effect of the loss. I have a statement from a gen- 
tleman in Des Moines, Iowa, in commenting on the feasibility 
of appropriating $1,560,000 te fight the disease, in which he calls 
attention to the plain fact that it would take more than a 
million and a half dollars to simply bury the 500,000 people who 
were sacrificed under this epidemic. No one would undertake 
to estimate the economic loss. It would go probably to billions 
of dollars and even in that case it would be merely an estimate. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
it would take a million and a half dollars to biry 500,000 peo- 
ple? That would only be $3 each. 

Mr. FESS. I am repeating this gentleman's statement, that 
it would take more than a million and a half to simply bury the 
dead. Of course. it would take a great deal more than that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Ohio-has expired. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have one minute more to make a 
final statement. s 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended for five minutes. 

The SPEAEER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. I shall not take the five minutes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FESS. In view of the fact that I have the five minutes 
granted to me I wili be very glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Washington. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. While the gentleman is bury- 
ing half a million dead, I think at least he would better correct 
those figures and make the cost $50,000,000, which would only 
be 8100 for each victim, and I think that would not be sufficient. 

Mr. FESS. The confusion arose because I made the state- 
ment that was given to me in a letter. 


The Clerk read as follows: SP 

ob: . Fisher, late of Compaen ty-sixth n 
ee AANE Infantry, and pay Bi ae the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, before 
„we finish the bill I would like to call attention to some facts 
that I have been able to gather touching the influenza epidemic. 

At the close of the campaign against that epidemic, if we can 
call it a campaign, there was an effort to make a special study 
looking to the possibility of finding the source of its origin, and 
also whether there was any specific remedy, such as the anti- 
toxin treatment of other epidemics, and also as to the general 
spread of the contagious Influence of the disease. 

I have here some statements from the head of certain medical 
associations, also specific or individual statements from some 
of our famous bacteriologists.and epidemiologists, which all point 
to the same facts—that is, that the disease will again return ; 
that it will probably be more disastrous in its effects than be- 
fore; and that its after effects, upon children especially, are very 
deleterious. 

When the medical association met in its convention at Atlan- 
tic City recently they passed a series of resolutions, and I 
received a copy, as I presume every other Meniber of the House 
received one. I am sure every Member received a copy of this 
resolution. I wrote to the secretary of the association and 
stated that we were not influenced in Congress by resolutions 
passed, because they could very easily be gotten through any 
association upon any subject. But if he would specifically 
answer some questions that Congress would be interested in, I 
thought Congress would be willing to consider the problem as 
it faces the country. I therefore wrote him enumerating certain 
questions ‘that I desired him, as a distinguished physician, to 
answer. 

The first was, Will the epidemic again appear? 

‘Second. Is its origin fairly well known? If not, the likeli- 
hood of definite information by research. 

Third. What success in the discovery of an antitoxin? 

Fourth. The possibility of collecting necessary information 
and its distribution among the people reducing ‘the dangers of its 
spread and increasing the chances of recovery. 

Fifth, The generally bad aftereffects of the disease, 

Sixth. Economic loss to the country of the epidemic if it can 
be given. This is the final statement that I desir make. ‘There is 

I received a letter in reply, answering these questions seriatim, | gittie doubt but that this 8 ait apo yes upon us. 
and I believe the Members of the House would be glad to hear | the experience of the series of maladies that have overrun our 
the answers as he gave them, if I can have the time to read them. | country ‘be duplicated, as I fear they will be, we may expect 

CINCINNATI OO, July 34, 919. | terrific results in the next year or two from this influenza, 
They tell me there is no antitoxin that has yet been discovered 
to combat it. Dr. Pfeiffer thought he had discovered that it 
was due to what was called the influenza bacillus. That theory 
has been abandoned by the medical world, and to-day the medi- 
cal world is very much concerned about what they may have 
to meet in the near future. I think it would be wise, rational 
expenditure of money for the Congress before recess to take a 
step to set in motion machinery, under the direction of the high- 
est medical talent of America, to hunt out under researeh the 
origin of this difliculty, together with the application of some 
remedy that may be discovered. The bad after effects of the 
influenza are brought home to every Member of this House. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FESS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Did we not appropriate, $100,000,000, part of 
which is still available, to do this work under the Public Health 
Service? 

Mr. FESS. I am not certain about the facts in connection 
with that. It ought to be done, I am sure. The bad after effects 
of influenza are shown in children. Only recently I saw a little 
boy, bright as a dollar, going about on two crutches, with little 
hope that he will ever be any better, who only 18 months ago 
was the pride of a home. He is a son of a professor whom I 
know very well, and that is only one case in a thousand where 
the bad after effects in children seem to be persistent. I hope 
that if we do not have a sufficient fund and authority to make 
this research we will provide it. From an economic stand- 
point, to sey nothing about a vital effect, it would be a wise 
expenditure of money. [Applause.] In this conviction I yes- 
terday intreduced the following resolution: 

Whereas the recent influenza epidemic caused approximately 550,000 
deaths in the United States; and 

Whereas a Jarge proportion of these deaths were produced by pneumonia 
and other complications; ani 

Whereas influenza, pneumonia, and allied diseases now cause approxi- 
mately one-tenth of all the deaths in the United States; and 

Whereas medical science I not vet in possession of complete data as 

transmission, prevention, and cure of this 


use, modes 
disease and its complications; and 
Whereas the possession of this knowledge is of grave social and economic 


Hon. SBOX D. FESS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Me. Fess: I wish to thank you for your communication of 
making reference to the resolutions which I forwarded you on 
July 8, and which were passed at the last meeting ef the American 
Medi 0 on ing the appropriation by Congress ‘of 
$1,500,000 for investiga on as to the cause and means of spread of 
influenza. I am pleased to note your interest in the subject and will 


that will occur in the next four or five years. TI will ask Dr. Lee Frankel 
to supply you with these charts and figures. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Ohio have five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. May I state to the committee that the chart was 
furnished me, and I should have it before you now, because it 
shows in a graphic way the progress of epidemics as applied to 
la grippe of 1889 to 1893. This chart showed that it had reached 
its height in Chicago in 1891. Its first appearance was in 1889, 
and it reached its height in Boston in 1893, and in New York 
City at the same time. I do not note any graphic information 
on that in the city of Philadelphia, although that is given as one 
of the places that the plague was very .contagious. The chart 
indicated that the first appearance of a malady does not show 
its highest mortal effect, but it comes two or three years after 
its first appearance. 

The facts referred to came from two sources. One is the in- 
surance companies and the other the study ‘that was made un- 
der the direction of the Public Health Service in connection with. 
the Government. There is a belief in the medical world that the 
second and third years will show frightful results from the 
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Be it enacted, c., That to enable the Public Health Service to in- 
vestigate influenza and allied diseases in order to discover their causes 
and to prevent their spread, and for allotment of sums to universities, 
co or otber suitable research institutions, as in the judgment of 
the e Treasury are qualified for scientific research, for 


and hospital — sat rinti: 8 ces; and rent in the Dis- 
triet of Colum elsew Rais rtation, and such 
other expenses as Tay 1 = cluding the di un of 

nage onang 2 the pho — 1 there is Satie Se gis $1 an 5 in 
the Treasur: erwise appropriated, the sum „ avail- 


able until 3 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the ae and 
the Secretary of the Treasury are authorized and “directed, wely, 
to utilize jointly the 5 and facilities of the Medi 
ment of t Army, e Medical Department of the Na and the 
Public Health Service, so far as possible, in the investigation of the 
causes and methods of prevention of influenza and allied ses. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Sarah J. 3 widow of William W. White, late of 
Compan. ment Volunteer Infan and 


roont Provided, That in the event of the deat 
White, helpless and dependent daughter of William W. White, 820 
of the = tional nm herein _— shall cease de es 
Provided Dersan at in the event of the d of Alice O. White, 
22 and 98 daughter of said William W. ute. $20 of the 
tional! 2 ot Mg rage granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
the event c death of J. White the 


hite 

Mr. FULLER of Minois. Mr. cee, in line 18, page 46, 
I move to strike out the word an“ and insert the word 
* and.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. FULLER of Ilinois: 
Line 18, page 46, strike out the word “an” and insert the word 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FULLER of IIlinois, a motion te reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 7775, an 
omnibus pension bill, and ask unanimous consent that the same 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore, The gentleman from Tennes- 
see calls up the bill H. R. 7775. and asks unanimous consent 
that it be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. 
when was this bill reported? 

Mr. SELLS. Reported on Wednesday. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, it does not seem to be on the Union 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unani- 
mous consent that it be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole House: 

Mr. WALSH. I assume that only applies; Mr. Speaker, to 
bills that are on the Union Calendar. This bill is on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. It makes a charge against the Treasury. 

Mr. SELLS: ` The bill just considered was on the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. WALSH. 
the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 7773) fars of T pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and! 1 of the Regular Army and Navy, and cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows 
of such soldiers and sailors, 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. 
for amendment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


I have no objection to its being considered in 


The Clerk: will report the bill 


Be it enacted, ete.. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 


the provisions and oe of the pension laws— 
e name of Hannah J 
Troop E. Regiment United! States Cavalry, and pay her a 


at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. > 


The question is on agreeing to 


. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 


Clark, widow of William HL Clark, late of 
pension 


States Cava and him a pension at the rate o $12 — 2 
The name of Char = Van Scoyk, late of Company G, Third Regi- 
5 Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
on 
The name of F. McKee, late of Company F, First 3 


Oregon Mounted Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
og — — in — of that he is now receiving. 
of Sophie Reimuller, widow of Geo Reimuller, late of 
Comp — myc Forty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
era pension at the rate of 812 per month and $2 per month addi- 
ae toya eee child until he reaches the age of 16 years. 

The of Anna Schmidt, dependent mother of Joseph W. Schmidt, 
late of "United States Norai and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of 415 e is now receiving. 

The name of cis Dunery, late of S B. Thirteenth Regiment 
2 States Infantry, and pay him a bd er at the rate of $30 per 

nth in lieu of that he ls now receivin 

m The name of Carson Rummel. late of “ompany I, Twenty-eighth Re; 
ment — States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $ 2 
per mo 

The name of John Bohntinsky, late of 8 I Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and Hospital Corps U tates Army, and 

8 a pension at C ie rate of $I 17 per month. 

name of Rebecca Strouther, mother of Charles Strouther, late of 
Company G, Forty-ninth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
War with gpg and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 
The name of Elvira Hunter, widow of Nicholas Hunter, late of Com- 
Ren a F. Net Arkansas Mounted Gunners, War with Mexic 
er a pera at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 


5 tins of John Sawicki, late of Companies D and G, Tenth Reg 
ment on States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 8 
ver mon 

The name of Jesse M. Reed, late of Troop G, Fourth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in 
eg od that 5 is now Deps — os Gm : A 

e proma o! BS e Saltzman, mpany nth Regimen 
ee try. and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
mon 


The name of Lewis M. Strain, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$24 per month, 

The name of Roy Dunham, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a 8 at Hoe rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Charles Voos, late = . D, Third Regiment 
Connecticut Infantry, War with 8 and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of at he is now receivi ng. 

The name of Ernest Meyer, late of Company M. Second Regiment 
Wisconsin Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 


month. 

The name of Walter O'Neal. late of the Forty-seventh Compa: 
United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of fy per month in lieu = that he is now receivin g: 

name of Jethro J. T. Garde, late of Company G, Twenty -first 
8 United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a soe at the rate of $20 per month in lien of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of James O. Carroll, late of Cerny, K, Second Regiment 
Arkansas Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The Kg a —.— argo 8 Seen: 9 a of Com- 
pan, ‘ourth Regiment Un es n y ħer a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 pe month in lieu of that she 5 rocel 

The name of Marion Barnett, late of Company M. Fourth R. 


* og pay 
œ is now 


ment Missou uri Infantry, and pay him a pension: at the rate of 51 per 
mon 

The name of J, Roddy, late of Company I, First ment 
id Infantry, — pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
mon 


The name of John C. Graves, late of Com y L, Thirty-third Regi- 
epee ane aba Infantry, and pay him a at ray at the rate of $12 per 
mon 
ieee name of William. E. Sloane, 
Sloane, late of the United States 
ite edge of $20 per month. 
The name of uyler van Tassell, 


dependent father of Alexander G. 
Navy, and pay him a pension at 


late ef Company M, Thirty-fifth 
ey ment a n Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
per mon 

The name of Samuel W. Van Riper, late of Company E. Thirty- 
second Regiment, and Compa pan E, Twenty-first yy 1 N United States 
Infantry, and pay bim a on at the vate of $ Ree month, 

The Page of Reinha 5 alias Charles R. „ late of 
Troop Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry. and gi him 4 scat 
sion at ‘the rats of) 2 per month in lieu of that he is now receiy 

. Burke, late of Troop D, First Regiment Univea 

States e seat S him a pension at the rate of $17 a month, 

f John C. ae nger, late of Company C, Sixth Regi- 

nfantry, pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu of that mee is now receiving. 

The name of Albert Beehler, late of Conard C, Sixth ne Ohio 
Infantry, and i 5 ension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name 3 late of Company L, Forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Iowa Infantry, et psy him a lege at the rate of $24 per 
month in Heu of that he is now receiv moe 

The name of Mary J. Doyle, widow of Daniel Dorle, late of Company 
E. Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Emanuel Myers, late of the One hundred and second 
Company, United) States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William McBride, late of Compa A, Sixty-ninth 
Regiment New York 3 War with Spain, rey ony him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per mo 

The name Catherine 0 Gardner, widow of Martin Gardner, late of 
United States —— and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 


month. 
The name of W M. Mays, late of Company K. Second Mississi 
Infantry, War wit Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 


per month. 
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The name of George W. Chandler, late of Troop F, Third Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Martha Tyler, widow of William Tyler, late of Captain 
Jernigan’s Company of Mounted Volunteers, Seminole Indian ars 
of pienes in 1856 and 1857, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

. The name of Walter S. McQuaide, late of Company A, First Regiment 
United States Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

he name of Narcissa A. Grant, formerly widow of Sylvain Trichil, 
late of Company I, Fifth (Peyton’s) Regiment Louisiana Militia In- 
fantry, War with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Lizzie Eaton Webster, widow of Leicester Webster, late 
of the 12 10 States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 

er month, 

z The name 5 8. aes rae of ene ones States Navy, and 
nay him a pension at the rate o per month. 

' ihe pee of Barton E. Connor, late of Company F, Ninth Regiment 
Illinois Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 pe month. 

Tue name of Peter be, late of Company F, Forty-first Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

he name of Harry A. McKibben, late of Hospital Corps, United 
States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. i 

The name of Floyd J. Gaines, late of Company K, Second Arkansas 
2 Spanien merican War, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

he 8 sth of Joseph A. Beckmeyer, late of Company F, United States 
Signal Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of 830 r month. 

The name of George F. Swob, late of Company L, Third Re ent 
Ohio Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Andrew J. Pohlman, late of Company C. First R ent 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert G. Phinney, late of Battery A, First Battalion 
ana Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Emma Golden, mother of John Byron Golden, deceased, 
tate of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 


$12 per month. : 

The name of Ulysus G. Hunt, late of panpay I, Third Regiment 
3 Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month, 

The name of Filen Whalin, late of Company B, Third Regiment 
5 Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Caroline M. Anthony, late contract nurse, Medical De- 
artment, United States Army, and pay her a pramon at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Brane, late of Battery F, Third Regiment 
United States Field 2 New York National Guard, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month, 

The name of Baxter Hogan, late of Company F, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment 1 Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
12 per month. 
$ The name of Rudolph Hiller, late of Company D, Ninth Regiment, 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Lewis H. Palmer, late captain Company I, Fourth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 


receiving. 

The name of Jefferson C. 9 late of Troop B, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
e is now receiving. 
Fourth Regiment 


month in lieu of that 

The name of Clem S. Kirkham, late of Troop L, 

AN States Cavalry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. g 

The name of Henry L. 8 late of the One hundred and nine- 
teenth yee United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Howard M. Blankenship, late of Company M, Fourth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. . 

The name of Jesse Courtney, late of Batteries C and F, Fifth United 
Stato Field Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of James J. Shortell, late of Company F, Seventy-first Regi- 
arot Aan York Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Frank M. Cottrell, late of Company F, Forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Iowa Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William B. Hendricks, late of Company I, Third Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. : 

The name of John E. Schilling, late of Company A, Second Regiment 
dat a Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Miller Kincaid, late of One hundred and fourteenth 
Company, United States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Harry W. Conn, late of Troop A, Eleventh Regiment 
3 States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Fred. Jahrries, late of Company L, Thirty-third Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Core E. Lovin, late of Pod. a A I, One hundred and 
sixty-first Regiment Indiana Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel B, Reddicks, late of Company E, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infant War. with opein and pay 
mma pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of t he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hinor A. Rawlings, late of Company K, Twentieth Regi- 
ment Beas States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month, 

The name of John Fitzgerald, late of the One hundred and forty- 
seventh Company United States Coast Artillery Corps, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, 
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The name of William- Mendenhall, late of Company E, Thirty- fifth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $17 per month, 

The name of Louis N. 7 N late of Company B, Second Regiment 
New York Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $ per 


month. 

The name of Georgeanna C. Pierson, mother of William D. Pierson, 
late of the Hospital Corps, United States Army, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Joe Loudermilk, jr., late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Gilbert E. Donnells, late of Company L, Fourth Regi- 
ment Huapi Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 

The name of Willard Kolp, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment Ohio 
Infantry, and Pay, him a pension at the rate Ot 17 TA ae 

The name of Nathaniel Plogietary, late second lieutenant of Company 


G, Twenty-third Regiment Kansas Infantry, War with Spain, and pa 
him a es at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is pow 


The name of Daniel Gonder, late of Company B, Second Regiment 
(reorganized) Ohio Volunteers (Mexican War), and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jo H. Alford, late of Company B, Second iment 
Tennessee Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 


month. 
The name of Jerry B. Andrews, late of Company D, Fourteenth 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
he name of Jean N. Roach, widow of Ernest 8. Roach, late first 
lieutenant of Company A, First Regiment Oklahoma Volunteer Infan- 
try, National Guard, and y her a nsion at the rate of $17 r 
month and $2 per month for the soldier’s minor children until they 
reach 16 years of age. 

The name of William Mason Jones, late of Fortieth Company United 
— Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 

The name of William J. Linn, late of Company M, Third Regimen 
Georgia Volunteer Infantry, War with Spain F Company H, Forty ntth 
2 United States Volunteer Infantry, and First and Tenth Bat- 
teries, United States Field Artillery, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 2 

The name of De Witt W. Toll, late of Troop M, Seventh Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward S. Banister, late of Company L, Second Regi- 
ment Arkansas Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mamie K. Miller, widow of Charles N. Miller, late of 
the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, with $2 per month for each of the minor children of Charles N. 


Miller. 
The name of William D. Vaughn, late prate of Capt. Shead’s 
company, Train Guards, Washington Territory Volunteers, Indian 
yare ana pay him a pension of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Cosam J. Bartlett, late major, First Louisiana Infantry, 
War with Spain, and $25 per anth. 


pay him a pension at the rate of 
The name of Mary rk, formerly widow of James A. Ta rt, late 
of Capt. Hudspeth’s Company C, California Battalion, ar with 


Mexico, and pa 


her a pension at the rate of 2 per month. 
The name o 


Clemson Underwood, late of Company K, First Regi- 
8 Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, i 

The name of James E. Householder, late of Company G, Fifth Regi- 
Pept ee eee Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 

per month. 8 

The name of Annie Kelly, deformed child of Thomas Kelly, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment Ohio Infantry, War with Mexico, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of George W. Willets, late of sree. E, First Regiment 
Ohio Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate o $17 per month. 

The name of Sarah M. Gibbins, widow of William A. Gibbins, late 
member of Capt. John II. Settle’s Company D, First Regiment Ore- 
gon Mounted Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of James C. Hicks, late of the Soa. bebe Company 
Unies States 1 Artillery Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate 
0 r month. 

he wane of William Cunagim, late of the diag a Comper 
United States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 
per month in lieu of that he is now 2 a 

The name of George S. Jenkins, late of Company H, Nineteenth 
Kansas Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ben L. Dunn, late of Troop C, Eighth Regiment 
pais States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name i Starling N. Caron, late of Company F, Third Regi- 
ent vale Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month. 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 
to the Committee on Pensions: 


II. R. 574. Hannah J, Clark. H. R. 1732. Ernest Meyer. 

II. R. 611. James L. Buckler. II. R. 1760. Walter O'Neal. 

H. R. 625. John Orsborn. II. R. 1768. Jethro J. T. Garde. 
II. R. 675. Chartes W. Van Scoyk. II. R. 1810. James O. Carroll. 

II. R. 689. Benjamin F. McKee. H. R. 1839. Maria Kuehn. 

II. R. 825. Sophie Reimuller. H. R. 1842. Marion P. Barnett. 
II. R. 826. Anna Schmidt. II. R. 1844. Joseph Roddy. 

H. R. 906. Francis Dunery, II. R. 1847. John C. Graves 

H. R. 920. Carson Rummel. II. R. 1848. William E. Sloane. 
II. R. 921. John Bohntinsky. II. R. 1849. Schuyler Van Tassell. 
II. R. 949. Rebecca Strouther. H. R. 1858. Samuel W. Van Riper. 
II. R. 966, Elvira Hunter. II. R. 1908. Reinhard Anschutz. 
H. R. 967. John Sawie . R. 1980. John J. Burke. 

II. R. 985. Jesse M. Reed. II. R. 1998. John C. Koepplinger, 
H. R. 1278. Cyrus H. Saltzman. H. R. 1999. Albert Beehler. 

II. R. 1281, Lewis M. Strain. II. R. 2005. August Pfiffner. 

II. R. 1283. Roy R. Dunham. II. R. 2009. Mary J. Doyle. 

II. R. 1306. Charles Voos. II. R. 2418. Emanuel Myers. 
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H. R.2447. William McBride. H. R. 4021. Miller Kincaid. 

II. K. 2453. Catherine Gardner. H. R. 4360. Harry W. Conn 

II. R. 2457. Wynn M. Mays. H. R. 4535. Fred J. Jahrries. 

II. R. 2459. George W. nåler, H. R. 4536. George E. Lovin. 

H. R. 2460. Martha Tyler. II. R. 4544. Daniel B. Reddecks, 

H. R. 2465. Walter Scott McQuaide. II. R. 4546. Hinor A. Rawlings, 

II. R. 2474. Narcissa A. Gran H. R. 4552. John Fi id. 

H. R. 2475, Lizzie Baton Webster. II. R. 4734. William Mendenhall 

H. R. 2476. Thomas Samuel Garen. II. R. 4960. Louis N. Hickey. 

II. R. 2743. Barton E. Connor. II. R. 4962. Geo: un C. TSON. 

II. R. 2781. Peter B X II. R. 5060. Joe Loudermilk, Ir. 

II. R. 2809. Ha A. McKibben. II. R. 5075. Gilbert E. 8. 

II. R. 2826. Floyd J. Gaines. II. R. 5106. Willard Kol 

H. R. 2830. Joseph A. Beckmeyer. II. R. 5232. Danie) Gonder. 

II. R. 2833. George F. Swob. II. R. 5371. John Alford. 

II. R. 3071. Andrew J. Pohlman II. R. 5468. Jerry B. Andrews. 

II. R. 3208. Robert G. Phinney. II. R. 5475. Jean N. Roa 

II. R. 3220. Emma Golden. II. R. 5742. William Mason Jones. 

II. R. 3266. Ulysus G. Hunt. II. R. 5776. William J. 

II. R. 3268, Filen Whalin. II. R. 6078. De Witt W. Toll 

H. R. 3270. Carolina M. Anthony. H. R. 6089. Edward S. Banister. 

II. R. 3503. Wi H. Prane. II. R. 6206. Mamie K. Miller. 

II. R. 3508. Baxter Hogan. II. R. 6278. William D. Vaughn. 

II. R. 3554. Rudolph Hiller. H. R. 6382. Cosam Julian Bartlett. 

II. R. 3556. is II. Palmer. II. R. 6408. Mary Kirk. 

II. R. 3575. Jefferson C. Garrigus. II. R. 6482. Clemson Underwood. 

II. R. 8582, Clem 8. Kirkham. H. R. 6488. James E. Householder, 

II. R. 3598. Henry L. Fitzhugh. II. R. 6614. Annie 1 

II. R. 3600. Howard M. Blanken- II. R. 6734. George W. Willets. 
ship. II. R. 6783. Sarah M. Gibbins. 

II. R. 3601. Jesse Courtney. H. R. 6927. James C. Hicks. 

H. R. 8606. James J. Shortell. II. R. 6934. William on oe 

II. R. 3607. Frank M. Cottrell. II. R. 6986, Geo S. Jenkins. 

II. R. 3841. William B. Hendricks. II. R. 6989. Ben ier Dunn. 

II. R. 4015. John E. Schilling. II. R. 7515. Starling N. Caron. 


During the consideration of the bill the Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Rebecca Strouther, mother of Charles Strouther, late 
of Com G, Forty-ninth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
War with | Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 13, add “in lleu of that she is now receiving.” 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman explain why 
that amendment is offered? 

Mr. SELLS. That is an increase case, and those words are 
usunl in ease where an increase of pension is granted. 

Mr. WALSH. How much is she now receiving? 

Mr. SELLS. Twelve dollars, and it is increased to $20. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Elyira Hunter, widow of Nicholas Hunter, late of 
Company F, First Arkansas Mounted Gunners, War with Mexi 


ico, and 
pay her a oe ng ge at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. lines 15 and 16, strike out War with Mexico” and ‘insert 
bo turbance, Indian War.” f 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I could not heur the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro ‘tempore. The Clerk will again report 
the amendment. 

The amendment was again reported. 

Mr. SELLS. It is merely an error as to the service of the 
soldier. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELLS. Yes. 

Ms. WALSH. It is customary to carry in these omnibus pen- 
sion bills pensions for injuries or death incurred in these Indian 
insurrections? 

Mr. SELLS. The Committee on Pensions has jurisdiction 
over all claims arising out of the Indian service. 

Mr. WALSH. And itis usual to carry them in these omnibus 
bills—— 

Mr. SELLS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. From the Committee on Pensions? 

Mr. SELLS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And that has been the practice heretofore in 
recent years? j 


Mr. SELLS. Since I have been a member of the committee— | 


eight years. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreeil to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Lewis M. Strain, late of Company C, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment pale States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
per month. 


Mr. SELLS. Mr. Speaker, I offer another amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Page 4, line 5, add “ in lieu of that he is now receiving.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 


the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. Serxs, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PRIVATE ‘CALENDAR BILLS—COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 
Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to move to go into the 
Committee of the Whole House to consider bills on the Private 


Calendar reported from the Committee on Claims, and, pending 
that, I ask unanimous consent that they be considered in the 


House as in the Committee of the Whole. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Lrrrte] moves to go into the Committee of the Whole 
House for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar re- 
ported from the Committee on Claims. Pending that, he asks 
that the bills be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
‘Whole, 

Mr..GARD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will-state it. 

Mr. GARD. Did not the gentleman ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; and if granted, that would dispose of the 


other suggestion. I rose to make the motion and then preferred 


to put it in this way. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman propose to consider the 
bills that are unobjected to or intend to take up the first bill 
and, if there is debate, to permit an hour's debate, and then take 
up the next one, or go on and run through the calendar? 

Mr. LITTLE. I do not really know what are objected to. 

Mr. WALSH. It is rather difficult to state. There are quite 
a number of bills added since I went through the list of them. 
There are two or three on the first page of the bill. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the gentleman will indicate. ‘The gentle- 
man spoke of the Kettner bill, and I would agree to that, and 
then the bill on the next page 

Mr. WALSH. I just wanted to know what the gentleman's 
intentions were. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
louder. 

Mr. WALSH. I was trying to ascertain if the gentleman was 
seeking to have these bills considered practically by unanimous 


I hope the gentlemen will speak a little 


consent, or whether he would take them up one at a time and 


permit debate in the House and then proceed to take up the next 
one. 

Mr. LITTLE. My understanding is that the bills will come 
up and be read for amendment. There will be plenty of time 
for debate under the five-minute rule. I expect when anybody 
‘objects to a bill to see that he gets time to discuss it under the 
five-ninute rule. I intend everybody shall have reasonable time 
to make any Objections he wants. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to consider these bills reported from 
the Committee on Claims on the Private Calendar in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? [After u 
Pause.] The Chair hears none. 


SUSIE CURRIER. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 
The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
| 758) for the relief of Susie Currier. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be tt enaeted, étc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ia 
| hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Susie Currier, of Old Town, 
Me., out of an the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the. 
| sum of $100, mpensation for accident and Injuries with 
resulting loss of time and expense while working as charwoman in the 
| United States post-office at Old Town, Me., December 14, 1914. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? [After u pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The question is on engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lirrie, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
| which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


DELLA’ JAMES. 


| The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8844) for the relief of Della James. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ia 
| hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Della James, of Richmond 
8 Ga., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for herself and in behalf of her children, the sum of $60 per 
month for a period of 10 years, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for the loss by death of her husband, Alfred J. James, 
through the explosion of a certain shell used in target practice by the 
One hundred and seventh Field Artillery, Fifty-third Artillery Brigade, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum, 


Twenty-eighth Division, at Camp Hancock, near Augusta, Ga., on March 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 


8 said compensation to be payable from and after March 29, 


‘Also the following committee amendment was read: 


Add at the end of the bill: 

“provided, That the said money shall be applied to the support of the 
widow and the said children during thats respective minorities, but if she 
again marries the entire amount t ereafter shall be used by her for the 
benefit of the minor children, and if the mother dies the money shall be 


paid the oldest child for the minors.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
jection? 
Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the com- 
mittee amendment. 


The question is, Is there ob- 


makes the point of no quorum, and evidently there is not, 
Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Mr, BLANTON. I withdraw the point, Mr. Speaker. 
It is too late now. 


Mr. WALSH. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


It is too late now; the call 


of the House is ordered. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me a | Andrews, Md. Fairfield Kiess Reavis 
few moments? e e Nebr. tiga) 11 3 Reber 
Mr. LITTLE. Certainly. 2 Tac Knutson Reed. W. Va 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, this bill is one to pay the widow | Barkley Toney dane Riddick 
of the owner of certain property down in Georgia. who was an 
killed by some shrapnel from a gunfire by people in the mili- Biand. Ind F Peg 1 er 
tary forces of the United States in target practice. I desire | Booher Gallivan Ei Rouse 
to ask the gentleman why you make this payment of $60 per Bowen bea 05 oe cy ars 
month for a period of 10 years to the widow and did not make | Britten Godwin, N. C. Lever Sanders, N. Y, 
it the same as if the man had been insured under the War Brooks, III Goldfogle Lonergan Sanford 
Browne Goodall Longwo: Schall 
Risk Bureau? Brumbaugh Goodwin, Ark. McClintic Scott 
Mr. LITTLE. The trouble the . had in mind was Burdick Gould 1 MeColoch Beally 
that such payments would probably lodge that estate in the | Burke raham, Pa cacown Sells 
probate court and there would be three or four lawyers mixed Byrnes 8. C Graham nis S| RREA 
up in it, and by the time the probate fees and lawyers’ fees Caldwell Hamill McLane Small 
were paid there would not be much left for the widow or the Bais pet, Ee ee 1 Bm NY 
children. We endeavored to adopt a method by which the | Cantril HAT Maher Steele 
money 07 £0 8 the widow open 598 355 the minors. S . 15 1 1 Bteenarson l 
Mr. WALSH. ertainly an addition o .50 to the amount ark, Nia augen Stephens, Miss, 
would not eliminate that. pets 3 Mend. Suiliven 
Mr. LITTLE. Does the gentleman want to know why we | Cooper Hicks Miller Taylor, Ark. 
added $2.50? ; Eper 1 A . J 8 Okla. 
Mr. WALSH. Why do you pay her more than if this man rake ? Howard Mott Hig Fincher 
had been a soldier and insured under the War Risk Bureau? Crowther Hulin Mudd Tinkham 
Mr. LITTLE. This bill was first presented as a claim for | GWI Aen. Husted NT Mo 5 
$10,000, and the Secretary of War recommended that this sys- | Gurry, Calif Igoe Nicholls, S. C. Venable 
tem be adopted, which greatly reduces the total. We have, it | Davis, Minn James olan ard 
is true, raised it a couple of dollars a month; but I will say pene 3 P tm wean 
to the gentleman that this woman has nine children, and We | Dickinson, Mo Johnson, Miss. Olney Webster 
did not think it would hurt any if she got $2 more a month | Dominick Johnson, S. Dak. prorettect Whaley 
than some widow who did not have any children. este W en 
Mr. WALSH. I am sure the gentleman does not consider | Doughton Jones, Tex. Pell Wingo’ 
measures on the Claims Committee in any such way as that, er Kearns 5 Wise 
because the bills he has reported out show they are given more 8 Koley a e d 
careful consideration and are based upon sounder reason than Ellsworth j Kennedy, Iowa 3 x 
ans, Mont. ennedy, ey, II. T. 
that would indicate. But what I am trying to ascertain is, Drenk New. Kettner Ran dall, Calif. 


why in this case, in making up the compensation—and it is 
probably a just case—in paying her for the loss of her husband 
you recompense her in a larger sum than if her husband had 
been in the Army? 

Mr. VINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. I wish to say that the compensation is a great 
deal less than the widow of a soldier would receive. Sixty 
dollars 2 month for 10 years would be only $7,200. So the 
total amount the widow receives is less. If you will examine 
the hearing you will see that the Secretary of War recom- 
mended she be given $10,000 for a period of 20 years, as pro- 
vided for a widow of a soldier who was killed in line of battle, 
but the committee decided to give her $60 a month for a period 
of 10 years, which would amount to $7,200. Now, if the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts will further yield, under the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance, if her husband had been a soldier, she 
would be paid $57.50 a month for a period of 20 years, and at 
the expiration of that time it would make the total in the neigh- 
borhood of $13,000, including the interest that is provided for 
by the act. Under this bill she only gets $7,200. 

Mr. LITTLE. We reduced the bill from $10,000 to $7,200. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think before we consider 
these claims on the calendar further we ought to haye a 
quorum, and I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. VINSON. Will the gentleman yield first? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote 


by which the bill was passed, and lay that motion on the table. 
The motion was agreed to. 


doors. 


one. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Members have answered to their names. A quorum is present. 
Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I move that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves that 
further proceedings under the call be dispensed with. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The doors were opened. 


Two hundred and thirty-four 


The Doorkeeper will open the 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


PRIVATE CALENDAR BILLS. 


CHARLES A. CAREY. 


Mr. Murer, by unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. 
Jounson of Washington, was granted leave of absence, indefi- 
nitely, on account of continued illness. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the next 
bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


‘The next business in order on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 2452) for the relief of Charles A. Carey. 


The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
for amendment. y 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, before he does that will the gen- 
tleman from Kansas yield to me? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. But the gentleman can speak under the 
five-minute rule. I understood we took this up under the five- 
minute rule. As I understood, Mr. Speaker, when this matter 
came up at the instance of the gentleman from Illinois from the 
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Committee on Pensions, the Speaker held that in the House 
as upon going into Committee of the Whole House on these bills 
they would be taken up under the five-minute rule and everybody 
would be entitled to discuss them under that rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, what is the situation before they are read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. LITTLE. The purpose, as I understand the rule, is to do 
away with general debate on the bill and give everybody an 
opportunity to discuss it under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. WALSH. I wanted the gentleman to yield to me before 
the bill is read for amendment. 

Mr. LITTLE. I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAKER. I would like to know what are the proceedings 
going on over there? 

Mr. WALSH. I will relieve the anxiety of the gentleman in 
a moment if I can get the attention of the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Lirrrz]. I would like to direct the attention of 
the gentleman from Kansas to one or two features of the 
pending measure. It is the case of a letter carrier who was in- 
jured by falling on some icy steps, and it is apparently the 
intention of the Committee on Claims to grant him some com- 
pensation just as if the accident had happened after the act 
of March 9, 1914, was approved. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is the idea. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, I think it is a bad idea. I did not think, 
with all due respect to the committee, that after we passed that 
compensation act a committee of the House would then take up 
cases that occurred prior to its enactment and attempt to bring 
them within the provisions of the act by special enactment. 1 
have some hesitation, I may say, in opposing this measure from 
the fact that it is introduced by one of my colleagues, but I can 
not quite agree that if a Federal employee is injured upon 
private property by reason of falling on slippery steps or a slip- 
pery sidewalk, due to the accumulation of ice, the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought by special act to provide compensation for him 
if it occurred before we passed the general law. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 3 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, sir. i 

Mr. CANNON. Do I understand this is a bill for compensa- 
tion for an accident that occurred prior to the passage of the 
general law? 

Mr. WALSH. It is a bill to compensate a letter carrier for 
an accident which occurred prior to the passage of the act of 
March 9, 1914. 

Mr. CANNON. If you can go back of that, why not pass a 
general act going back to the foundation of the Government? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, in enacting this we establish a 
precedent that men who received injuries prior to the enact- 
ment of the act of March 9, 1914, may by special act be brought 
within the provisions of that law. I doubt the wisdom of em- 
barking upon that kind of legislation. I therefore trust that 
this bill will not be passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that he will find upon the Claims Calendar— 
not before the House, but the Claims Committee—numerous 
such bills, which seek to go behind the general act, and the 
passage of this bill is going to establish a precedent for the 
allowance of numerous such bills. I am heartily in favor of 
the proposition as asserted by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, that we either pass a general law taking them all in or 
we ought not to go behind the general act. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, Mr. Speaker, that is in line with the sug- 
gestion of the Postmaster General because in his letter of April 
24, 1916, he says: 

You nest m in! 8 h eri posed 
relief of Mr. Caer, Tt 2 . 8 . 
able consideration should not be given to bills for the relief of par- 
ticular letter carriers injured in line of duty, but that if relief is to be 
afforded to such persons it should be under a fixed provision of law. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kansas has 
expired. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE, Mr. Speaker, I would like to have a state- 
ment from the Chair on the situation. As I understand the 
Chair, we simply are reading this bill under the five-minute 
rule. There is no general debate, and I had no time to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. The gen- 
tleman would have five minutes himself to amend the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair understood that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts was talking in the five minutes yielded to 
him by the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. WALSH. This bill has not been read for amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thought it had been. 

Mr. WALSH. No. It has simply been reported. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. ‘ 

Mr. LITTLE. As I understand it, there has been no general 
debate on this bill. All we are here for is for amendment under 
the five-minute rule, and I did not have any time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has no time except five min- 
utes. This bill is being considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Under those circumstances there is no 
general debate, but there is five minutes of debate for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman can move formally to amend 
if he wants five minutes, and I intend that everybody shall have 
that opportunity. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was not here when the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts commenced, and supposed he was talk- 
ing in the time of the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. LITTLE. I make the point of order that there can be no 
discussion until the bill is read. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be reported. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to have a 
quorum. I make the point that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LITTLE. The gentleman just made the point of order 
within a few minutes, and I make the point of order that his 
present point is dilatory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think that the point of 
no quorum is dilatory. Everybody has the right to a quorum 
for the transaction of business. In the Chair’s opinion it can 
only be dilatory when there has just been a proof that a quorum 
is present and it is not probable that that quorum has disap- 
peared. But the Chair does not think that applies to the present 
case. The Chair will count. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that the 
House do now adjourn. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
motion was lost. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is too late. 
made the announcement. [After counting.] 
present. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify the absentees, and the Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


The Chair has 
No quorum is 


Andrews, Md. Dempsey Graham, Pa, Kiess 
Andrews, Nebr. Dent Graham, III. Kincheloe 
Anthony Dickinson, Mo. Green, Iowa King 
Bacharach Dominick Griest Kraus 
Barkley Donovan Hamill Kreider 
Bee Dooling Hamilton LaGuardia 
Bell Doremus Hardy, Colo. Langley 
Blackmon Doughton Haskell e, Ga. 
Bland, Ind. Dunn Hawley Lever 
Bowers Dyer Hersman Linthicum 
Brand Eagle Hicks Lonergan 
Britten čchols Hill Longworth 
Brooks, III. tdmonds Holland McClintic 
Browne Ellsworth Howard McCulloch 
Brumbaugh Fairfield Huddleston McKeown 
Burdick Ferris Hulings McKiniry 
Burke Fitzgerald Hull, Tenn. McKinley 
Butler Flood Humphreys McLane 
Byrnes, S. C. Focht Husted MacCrate 
Caldwell Fordney Igoe Maher 
Candler Frear Jefferis Mann 
Cantrill Freeman Johnson, Ky. Mansfield 
arew Fuller, Mass, Johnson, Miss. artin 
Clark, Mo. Gallagher Johnston, N. Y. Mason 
Cleary Gallivan Jones, Pa. Mead 
Cooper Ganly Jones, Tex. Merritt 
Cople: Garrett Kearns Miller 
Costello Godwin, N. C Kelley, Mich. Minahan, N. J. 
Crago Goldfogle Kelly, Pa. Monahan, Wis, 
Crowther Kendall Montague 
Cullen Goodall Kennedy, Iowa Moore, Pa. 
Currie, Mich. Goodwin, Ark, Kennedy, R. I. Morin 
Davis, Minn. Gould Kettner Mott 
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Rainey, H. T. ally Treadway. 
Randall, Calif. Siegel V. 
Newton, Minn Reavis — Vo 
Newton, Mo. Reber a Wa 
Nicholls, S. C. Reed, N. Smith, N. Y., Ward 
O'Connell Reed, W. Va Snyder Watkins 
O'Connor Riddick Steele ‘ebb 
Olney Riordan Stephens, Miss, Whaley 
Overstreet Robinson, N. C. Stevenson White, Kans. 
Paige Rodenberg Strong, Pa Williams 
Parker Rose Sullivan Wilson, 
Pell Rouse Taylor, Ark. Wilson, Pa 
Peters Rowan Thompson, Okla, Wingo 
| Phelan Sabath m 
Porter Sanders, N. Y. Timberlake Yates 
Pou Sanford Tincher Young, N. Dak. 
Purnell Schall Tinkham man 
Radcliffe Scott Towner 


The SPEAKER. On this call 226 Members, a quorum, have 
answered to their names. x 

Mr. LITTLE. I move 
call be dispensed with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will open the doors. 

Mr. LITTLE. I asked unanimous consent that these claims 
be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BLANTON. I move to lay this bill on the table. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will first the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 2452) for the relief 
of Charles A. Carey. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay this bill on the 
table. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
that motion for two minutes? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not know whether the Chair will 
recognize me again. If the Chair will recognize me again, I will. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman. ` 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I simply want to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] and of the 
House to the fact that this bill which is now before the House 
is to appropriate $182 for the relief of a letter carrier who 
slipped on the ice while discharging his official duties, was un- 
able to work for about 40 days, and lost $132 of salary. This 
bill is to reimburse him for the exact amount of salary which 
he lost, without any additional compensation of any kind. It 
has already, in a previous Congress, passed the House. Though 
in the last Congress, when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Braxton] was on the Committee on Claims, he first objected 
to this very bill, later, when he understood it, he withdrew his 
objection.. The bill has had the unanimous support of the 
Committees on Claims of the Sixty-fourth, Sixty-fifth, and 
Sixty-sixth Congresses. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will 

Mr. ROGERS. 5 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman understand that if 
this bill is passed it will establish a precedent that will go be- 
hind thè act of 1914, and that there will probably be about 10,000 
claims that will have to be paid? 

Mr. ROGERS. We have already established the precedent. 
We have passed six or eight bills to take care of just such cases. 
They are not very numerous. Almost all the cases are cared for 
by the general law, and we passed the general law so that we 
might eliminate the necessity of dealing with these individual 
cases, The Postmaster General has said that if the general law 
had been in effect a few months earlier this particular man 
would have been within the terms of that general law. The 
amount involved is small. Congress, both by private legislation 
and by general legislation, has repeatedly recognized the pro- 
priety of legislation of this type. I hope the gentleman will not 
feel it his duty to oppose the bill, when he was in favor of it 
and was so recorded in the last Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Postmaster General objects to this bill 
now, and says this claim ought not to be paid. 

Mr. ROGERS. The Postmaster General says he can not rec- 
ommend that any special legislation be passed for the time prior 
to the enactment of the general compensation law, but that if 
the compensation law had been in effect a few months earlier 
this man would have been within ifs terms. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion. 

Mr. LITTLE. A point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


that further proceedings under the 


the gentleman yield for a question? 


Mr. LITTLE. No discussion is in order until this bill has 
been read. > 

The SPEAKER. This is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LITTLE. And then they can only proceed under the 


five-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas moves that this 
bill be laid wpon the table. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Max tox) there were—ayes 1, noes 160, 
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there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. The 
that there is no quorum present. 
Mr. LITTLE. 


it is dilatory. The Chair will count. 
hundred and seventy 


notify absent Members, 
in favor of the motion to 
“ aye,” those opposed “no.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
gentleman makes the point of order 
I make the point of order that that is dila- 


tory. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think he can rule that 
[After counting.] One 
Members present; not a quorum. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
and the Clerk will call the roll. 
lay the bill on the table will vote 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 
answered present 2, not voting 205, as follows: 


JULY 25, i 


Those 


2, nays 220, 


YEAS—2. 
Black Blanton 
NAYS—220. 
Ackerman — 11 — Lehlbach Rowe 
Alexander Elliott h Rubey 
Almon Elston Little Rucker 
Anderson Emerson ce Sanders, Ind, 
Ashbrook Esch ufkin Sanders, La. 
Aswell Evans, Nebr, Luhring Saunders, Va. 
Ayres Ferris c Andrews Sears 
Babka Fess McArthur Selis 
er Fields McDuffie Sherwood 
Bankhead Fisher McGlennon Shreve 
* Focht | McKenzie Sima 
Foster McLaughlin, Mich. Sinclair 
Bell French ’ McLaughlin, Nebr, Sinnott 
Benham Fuller, III. McPherson Smith, Idah 
Benson Gandy MacGregor Smith, Til. 
Bland, Mo. Gard Madden Smith, Mich. 
Bland, Va. Garland Magee Smithwick 
Boies Garner or S 11 
Booher Mapes Stedman 
Box # ~Goodykoontz Mays Steenerson 
Briggs Greene, Michener Stephens, Ohio 
Brinson Greene, Vt. Mondell Stiness 
Broo Griest Moon Strong, Kans. 
Browning Griffin Mooncy Strong, Pa. 
Buchanan Hardy, Tex. Moore, Ohio Summers, Wash. 
Burroughs Ha. n Moores, Sumners, Tex. 
Byrns, Hastings Mo Sweet 
Campbell, Kans, Hayden Morin ‘Temple 
Cannon Heftin Murphy Thomas 
Caraway Hernandez Nelson, Mo. Thompson, Ohio 
Carss ersman Nelson, Tillman 
Carter Hickey Newton, Minn. Upshaw 
Casey och Newton, Mo. Valle 
Chindblom Houghton Nichols, Mich. Venable 
Christopherson Huddleston Nolan estal 
Clark, Hudspeth en Vinson 
Classon Hull, Iowa Oldfield Volstead 
Coady Hutchinson Oliver Walters 
Cole Ireland Osborne ason 
Connally Jacoway Padgett Watson, Pa. 
Cramton ames Park Watson, Va. 
Crisp Johnson, S. Dak. Parrish Weaver 
Curry, Calif. Johnson, Wash, Platt Webster 
Dale uul 8 Welling 
Dallinger Kinkaid iney, J. W. Welty 
Darrow Kitchin Raker eeler 
Davis, Minn. Knutson Ramsey White, Kans. 
Davis, Tenn. Kraus Ramse; White, Me. 
Denison Lampert Ran Wis. ilson, III. 
Dewalt Lanham Rayburn Winslow 
Dickinson, Iowa Lankford Rhodes Wood, Ind 
Dowell Larsen Ricketts Woods, Va 
Drane Layton Robsion, Ky. Woodyard 
Dunbar Lazaro Ro: Wright 
Eagan Lea, Calif. Romjue Young, Tex. 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 
Hays Sisson 
NOT VOTING—205. 
Andrews, Md. Cullen Goldfogle Kahn 
Andrews, Nebr. Currie, Mich. ood Kearns 
Anthony Davey Goodall Kelley, Mich, 
Bacharach Dempsey Goodwin, Ark, Kelly, Pa. 
Barkley Dent ould endall 
Bee Dickinson, Mo, raham, Kennedy, lowa 
Blackmon Do ck Graham, III. Kennedy, 
Bland, Ind Donovan Green, Iowa Kettner 
Bowers Dooling Hadley Kiess 
Brand Doremus Hamill Kincheloe 
Britten Doughton Hamilton King 
Brooks, III. Dunn Hardy, Colo. XI. 
Browne Dupré Haskell Kreider 
Brumbaugh Dyer Hau LaGuardia 
Burdick Echols Haw Langley 
Burke Edmonds Hersey Lee, Ga. 
Bu Elisworth Hicks Lever 
Byrnes, S. C. Evans, Mont. Hill Linthicum 
well Evans, Nev. Holland nergan 
Campbell, Pa. Fairfield Howard Longworth 
Candler Fitzgerald Hulin MeClintic 
Cantrill Flood Hull, Tenn. McCulloch 
Fordney Humphreys McFadden 
Clark, Mo. Frear Husted McKeown 
Cleary Igoe McKiniry 
Collier Fuller, Mass. Jefferis McKinley 
Cooper Gallagher Johnson, xy. McLane 
Cop xf Gallivan Johnson, Miss, MacCrate 
Costello Ganly Johnston. N.Y. Maher 
Crago Garrett Jones, Pa. Mann 
Crowther iwin, N. C. Jones, Tex. Mansfield 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. I am fili- 
bustering ; there is no question about that. 

Mr, BROOKS of Pennsylvania. The gentleman told me that 
he is trying to consume all of the time he can. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair is counting fora quorum, [After 
counting.] One hundred and seventy-six Members present— 
not a quorum, 

Mr. ROGERS. . Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House, 

The SPEAKER. That is not necessary. This is an automatic 
call. The question is on ordering the previous question. The 


Martin Peters Sanford 
Mason Phelan Schall To 
Mead Porter Scott Treadway 
Merritt ‘ou Ramy Vare 
Miller Purnell Niege Voi 
Minahan, N. J. Radcliffe Ramp Walsh 
Monahan, Wis. Rainey, H. T. Smal Ward 
Montague Randall, Calif, Smith, N. Y. Watkins 
Moore, Pa. Reavis Snell ebb 
Moore, Va. eber Snyder Whaley 
Mott Reed, N. Y Steele Williams 
Mudd Reed, W. Va Stephens, Miss. Wilson, La. 
ely Riddick Stevenson Wilson, Pa. 
Nicholls, S. C Kiordan Sullivan Wingo 
O'Connell Robinson, N.C. ‘Taylor, Ark. Wise 
O'Connor Rodenberg Taylor, Colo. Yates 
Olney Rose Taylor, Tenn. Young, N. Dak. 
Overstreet Rouse Thompson, Okla. Zihiman 
Paige Rowan Tilson 
Parker Sabath Timberlake 
Pell Sanders, N. Y. Tincher 


So the motion to lay the bill on the table was lost. 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Treapway with Mr. SMALL, 
. Vorot with Mr. WATKINS. 
. YounG of North Dakota with Mr. Wirson of Louisiana. 
. BACHARACH with Mr. CLEARY. 
BAND of Indiana with Mr. COLLIER. 
. DUNN with Mr, BLACKMON. 
. Goop with Mr. Evans of Montana. 
. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania with Mr. FLOOD. 
. GRAHAM of Illinois with Mr. BRUMBAUGH. 
. Hvtines with Mr. Davey. 
. KAHN with Mr. Dent, 
- Kearns with Mr. GARRETT, 
. KELLEY of Michigan with Mr. Goobwix of A rkansas, 
. LANGLEY with Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 
. LoncwortH with Mr. MARTIN. 
Maxx with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
. Mason with Mr. LINTHICUM. 
Mr. Moore of Pennsylvania with Mr, TAYLOR of Colorado, 
Mr. Morr with My O'CONNOR. 
Mr. Reavis with Mr. OVERSTREET. 
Mr. TIMBERLAKE with Mr. RANDALL of California. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
Branton) there was 1 aye and 180 noes. 
So the House refused to adjourn. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2452) for the relief of Charles A. Carey. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Charles A. Carey, of Lowell, 
Mass., the sum of $132.57, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for loss of pay on account of injury sustained while 
in the performance of his duty as a letter carrier at Lowell, Mass., on the 
lith day of February, in the year 1913. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were 160 ayes and 2 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order that 
no quorum is present. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order that 
that is dilatory. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I make the point of order that business 
has been transacted since the Chair last counted a quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker 8 

Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that the 
gentleman from Texas can not speak now and interrupt the 
count, 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. I would like to know whether 
there is not some method by which this filibustering can be 
stopped. 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, you can not make a silk purse out of a 
Sow's ear. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, a 
man is speaking out of order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will be seated; that is not a 


point of order—the gentle- 


parliamentary inquiry. 
Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. 
quiry-—— 


The reason I make the in- 


Sergeant at Arms will notify absentees, t 
close the door, and the 


he Doorkeeper will 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there were—y 
answered “ present“ 1, not voting 


eas 214, nays 2, 


213, as follows: 


YEAS—214, 

Ackerman Eagan Lehlbach Romjue 
Alexander Eagle Lesher Rowe 
Almon Elliott Linthicum Rubey 
Anderson Elston Little Rucker 
Ashbrook Emerson Luce Sanders, Ind. 
Aswell Esch Lufkin Sanders, La. 
Ayres Evans, Nebr, McAndrews Saunders, Va, 
Babka Fess McArthur Sears 
Baer Fields McDuffie Sells 
Bankhead Fisher McFadden Sherwood 
Barbour Focht MceGlennon Shreve 

egg Foster McLaughlin, Mich. Sinclair 
Bell Freeman McLaughlin, Nebr.Sinnott 
Benham French McPherson Smith, III. 
Benson Fulier. III. Madden Smith, Mich. 
Black Gandy Major Smithwick 
Bland, Mo. Gard Mapes Steagall 
Bland, Va, Garland Mays Stedman 
Boies Garner Michener Steenerson 
Booher Glynn Monahan, Wis. Stiness 

30x Goodwin, Ark. Mondell Strong, Kans. 
Briggs Goodykoontz Moon Strong, Pa. 
Brinson Greene, Mass, Mooney Summers, Wash. 
Brooks, Pa. Griest Moore, Ohio Sumners, Tex. 
Browning Griffin Moores, Ind. weet 
Burroughs Hardy, Tex, Morgan ‘Temple 
Byrns, Tenn. Harrison Morin Thomas 
Campbell, Kans. Hayden Murphy Thompson, Ohio 
Campbell, Pa. Hernandez Nelson, Mo. Tillman 
Cannon Hersey Nelson, Wis. Upshaw 
Caraway Hickey Newton, Minn. aile 
Carss Hoch Newton, Mo. Venable 
Casey Houghton Nolan Vestal 
Chindblom Huddleston Ogden Volstead 
Christopherson Hudspeth Oldfield Walters 
Coady Hull, Iowa Oliver Wason 
Cole Humphreys Osborne Watson, Pa. 
Collier Hutchinson Overstreet Watson, Va. 
Connally Treland Padgett Weaver 
Cramton Jacoway Park Webster 
Crisp James Parrish Welling 
Curry, Calif, Johnson, Miss. Pell Welty 

ale Johnson, Wash. Platt Wheeler 
Dallinger Juul Quin White, Kans, 
Darrow Kelly, Pa. Roiney, J. W. White, Me. 
Davey Kinkaid Raker Winslow 
Davis, Tenn Kitchin Ramsey Wood, Ind 
Denison Kleczka Ramseyer Woods, Va 
Dewal Kraus Randall, Wis. Woodyard 
Dickinson, Iowa Lampert Rayburn Wright 
Dowell Lankford Ricketts Young, Tex. 
Drane Larsen Riddick The Speaker 
Durbar Layton Robsion, Ky. 
Dupré Lazaro Rogers 

NAYS—2. 
Blanton Buchanan 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—1, 
Sisson 
NOT VOTING—213, 

Andrews, Md. Crowther Goldfogle Jones, Pa. 
Andrdews, Nebr. Cullen Good Jones, Tex. 
Anthony Currie, Mich, Goodall Kahn 
Bacharach Davis, Minn, Gould Kearns 
Barkley Dempsey Graham, Pa. Kelley, Mich, 
Bee nt Graham, III. Kendall 
Blackmon Dickinson, Mo, Green, Iowa Kennedy, Iowa 
Bland, Ind. Dominick greene, Vt. Kennedy, R. I. 
Bowers Donovan Hadle Kettner 
Brand Dooling Hamil Kiess 
Britten Doremus Hamilton Kincheloe 
Brooks, III. Doughton Hardy, Colo. King 
Browne Dunn Haskell Knutson 
Brumbaugh Dyer Hastings Kreider 
Burdick Echols Haugen LaGuardia 
Burke Edmonds Hawley Pangley 
Butler Ellsworth Hays Lanham 

yrnes, S. C. Evans, Mont. Heflin Lea, Calif, 
Caldwell ans, Ney, Hersman Lee, Ga. 
Candler Fairfield Hicks Lever 
Cantrill Perris ~- Hill Lonergan 
Carew Fitzgerald Holland Longworth 
Carter Flood Howard Luhring 
Clark, Fla. Fordney Hua McClintie 
Clark, Mo. ‘rear Hull, Tenn. McCullech 
Classon Fuller, Mass. usted McKenzie 
Cleary Gallagher Igoe McKeown 
Cooper Gallivan Jefferis McKiniry 
Copley Ganly Johnson, Ky. McKinley 
Costello Garrett Johnson, S. Dak. McLane 

rago Gedwin, N. C. Johnston, N. Y. MacCrate 
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MacGregor Parker Schall Tinkham 
Magee Peters Scott ‘Towner 

Maher Phelan Sepu Treadway 
Mann Porter Siege Vare 

Mansfield ou Sims Vinson 

Martin Purnell Sung va: 2 
Mason Radcliff Smal W. xy 
Mead Rainey, H. T. Smith, Idaho Ward t 
Merritt Randall, Calif. Smith, N. Y. Watkins 
Miller Reavis Snell Vebb 
Minahan, N. J. Reber Snyder Whale; 
Montague Reed, Steele Williams 
Moore, Pa. Reed, W. Va. Stephens, Miss. 

Moore, Va. Rhodes Stephens, Ohio Wilson, La 
Mott jordan Stevenson Vilson, Pa 
Mudd Robinson, N. C. Sullivan ingo 

Neely Tg Taylor, Ark. Wise 

Nicholls, S. C. Rose Taylor, Colo. Yates 
Nichols, Mich. Rouse Taylor, Tenn. Young, N. Dak. 
O'Connell Rowan Thompson, Okla. Zihlman 
O'Connor Sabath Tilson 

Olney Sanders, N. Y. Timberlake 

Paige Sanford Tincher 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Forpney with Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. Towner with Mr. LANHAM. 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. FERRIS. 

Mr. Witson of Illinois with Mr. MCLANE. 

Mr. Wars with Mr. VINSON. 

The SPEAKER. Call my name. 

The name of the Speaker was called, and he voted “ aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will unlock the doors. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause. ] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. Just wait a minute until the Speaker puts the 
question on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I request the reading of the 
engrossed copy of the bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. I believe I had unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman. 
The gentleman from Missouri is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, present here is a large per cent 
of the membership of the House. Some gentlemen who are not 
here may be embarrassed by reason of the fact that on these 
various unexpected and unnecessary roll calls they were not 
present to vote. Consideration for fellow Members ought to 
inspire one with broadness, with a sense of right and fair play 
that would prevent him from needlessly putting his colleagues to 
the bad. Now, it is well understood by every man in this pres- 
ence that most of these roll calls to-day would not have been had 
if it had not been for the peculiar views of one Member of the 
House. [Applause.] There is no doubt that a Member, whether 
wisely or unwisely chosen by a constituency [laughter and ap- 
plause], has certain constitutional rights as a Member which no 
man can properly question. But I believe, and I say this by way 
of palliation or excuse of the mistakes that constituents some- 
times may make, that they have a right to believe that one 
elected to this high position would come here and exercise those 
constitutional privileges with some degree of common sense. 
[Applause.] 

I hear that it is necessary sometimes to do foolish things in 
order to prevent the improper expenditure of public money. 
Well, let me say, in a rough way, and my statement is below 
rather than above the true figures, the cost to the United States 
is something like $10,000 every day this House sits, counting 
overliead charges and Members’ salaries; and not including 
salaries, the overhead charges alone are approximately $1,500 
or $1,800 or $2,000 a day. We have now before the House a 
bill, a little bill, involving a pitiful sum of $132, which this 
Government ought to pay, and yet by reason of the exercise of 
the constitutional privilege of one Member we have been forced 
to expend more than $3,000 of the people’s money doing nothing 
but calling the roll. [Applause.] Oh, perhaps I have done 

` unwise things; some people, in common parlance, might have 
called me a fool, but I will not use that term. I have my 
convictions, however, and they are strong; no man can fool the 
people always. You might fool them once or twice, but in the 
providence of God after a while the light will shine in and 
people will correct the errors they have made. The idea of 
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Saving little money by spending large sums of money in this 
foolish, very foolish, way is preposterous. This bill, it seems 
to me, is meritorious. A man working for the Government by mis- 
fortune fell and crippled himself, and was thrown out of employ- 
ment for a period long enough for his wages to amount to $132. 
He is asking the Government to reimburse him, and yet we, 
lords of creation, who are now clamoring for a six weeks’—I 
wish to the Lord it would be six months—recess, during which 
time we expect to draw our full salary and are entitled to 
draw it; we draw our salary even though affliction should keep 
us confined to our beds during the entire year, and nobody 
eyer complains; but when a poor employee by misfortune has 
been unable to perform his labors and therefore is deprived of 
the means by which to support his family and appeals to Con- 
gress for redress, for pay for the time he was incapacitated, 
it seems that somewhere in this great country of ours, some- 
where under the shadow of that old flag, a man can be found 
who will expend four or five thousand dollars of the people’s 
money before he will let that poor devil have the small pit- 
tance he asks and which Congress is determined he shall have. 
[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for five minutes more; I 
am not quite through. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes more. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, this is a great body of men. 
You have heard that before, and you all agree to it. [Laughter.] 
Oh, there may be a few exceptions when you speak of greatness, 
because we are not all great in the same degree. But there are 
great men here. There are men here that I am sorry are here— 
too many on the Republican side [laughter ]—but whose friend- 
ship I crave; good men, strong men, some possessed of wrong 
political ideas, of course, but they can not help the hallucina- 
tion. They are men whose good wishes and friendship I crave, 
I repeat; and there are men on this side—the Democratie side 
for whose friendship and good will I would forfeit most every- 
thing I possess. When the time shall have come, as it will 
come, when I must bid adieu to this service and say farewell 
to these genial, splendid, noble men on both sides, with whom 
T have had the honor to associate, I sincerely hope and trust I 
may take away with me, as a legacy of priceless and inestimable 
value, the personal friendship,. confidence, and respect of all 
those with whom I have associated. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are worse misfortunes in life than 
accidents like happened to this man whose case is now pending 
before the House. When one becomes so obsessed with an idea 
of his own importance as to justly forfeit the respect of every- 
body, he has suffered misfortune worse than any tragedy that 
eould happen in a lifetime. [Applause.] 

I hope I will always comport myself in a modest and becom- 
ing manner. I am one of those who believe that an honest pur- 
pose, a sincere effort to perform duty, is the best evidence of a 
man's real ability and nobility. 

Now, let me say to you—and I am not the father of the 
House, by any means; I am one of the young Members, though 
I haye been here long enough to have seen much important 
business transacted, business which carried joy and gladness 
into homes of many people, and I have rejoiced to see the splen- 
did achievements of the membership of this body, both collec- 
tively and individually; and I hope that, after these few inter- 
ruptions we have had to-day, the business of the Congress may 
be resumed and that progress can be made. 

Let me say that in the two roll calls the Member, exercising 
-his constitutional prerogative and right, found somewhere in 
the entire United States within the sweep of country from Maine 
to Texas and from the Everglades of Florida to the coast of 
Alaska, two men to vote, one other than the mover.. And on 
another question when the roll was called, one other Member, 
as I understand, voted with the gentleman who caused the 
roll to be called. Now, if this House, with determination to 
legislate, ever sits down on me in that way, if I have not sense 
enough to appreciate the warning that everyone is tired of my 
senseless performance I hope somebody will put a “No. 10” 
behind me and kick me out of this Chamber, as ought to be 
done. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CANNON... Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ask 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] a question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to ask the gentleman from Missouri a question. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUCKER. I hope the gentleman will make it an easy one, 
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Mr. CANNON. Where we have had proceedings as we have 
had to-day and under these conditions, in the calling of the roll 
in order to get a quorum, and no signs of repentance as to the 
changing of those conditions, does not the gentleman think it is 
the duty of the Members of the House of Representatives to stay 
here and keep a quorum? 

Mr. RUCKER. I think they ought to be here, and want to 
suggest to the distinguished gentleman [Mr. Cannon] that this 
is a Republican House, and his political party is charged with 
the responsibility of keeping a quorum on the floor. The trouble 
is with his party, not with mine. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. RUCKER. I hope no one will refuse the request. 

Mr. McARTHUR. I withdraw it, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 
is the easiest thing in the world for a man to drift downstream 
with the tide, but the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] 
should have lived long enough to know that it takes a strong 
man to swim upstream against the current. It is awfully easy 
to vote for all the measures our colleagues propose, but hard 
sometimes to oppose when duty requires it. I dare say that 
there are not 25 men in this House to-day who know the pro- 
visions of the bill now under consideration. The committee 
reports private claims because some good colleague requests it. 
No opportunity whatever is given for debate or consideration. 
Members vote “ yea ” blindly because the committee has reported 
it, and it would hurt the feelings of the interested colleague to 
oppose it, and so such private bills are passed. 

It may be a small sum that is involved in the bill, but the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER], no matter how long 
he has stayed here, does not seem to realize the fact that be- 
hind this bill there is a bigger questicn than its amount, for if 
we allow this claim we shall be forced to allow thousands of 
similar claims involving millions of dollars not authorized by 
the act of 1914. It is a precedent which we are about to estab- 
lish 

Mr. ROGERS. 
last Congress? 

Mr. BLANTON. I refuse to yield. It is the precedent of 
going behind the law of 1914, something that Congress did not 
see fit to do. I was on the Claims Committee last year, I wili 
tell my good friend from Missouri, and I worked faithfully, as 
every Member on that Claims Committee knows. I filed scores 
of minority reports. If you will look back in the Appendix to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 110 to 117 (3d sess., 65th Cong.), 
you will see some of them and learn of the tedious hours of hard 
work I did concerning such legislation, and the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars I was instrumental in saving. The ex- 
penses of Congress are the same every day, whether we are 


Why was the gentleman in favor of it in the 


answering roll calls or passing private claims. It costs the |, 


people more, however, every time we pass a private claim, The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] is now preparing for a 
six weeks’ recess. He deserves it, and we all deserve it, and I 
hope Congress agrees to it. But our expenses every day during 
that recess will be the same as when we are in session. Not a 
salary will stop. Every item of expense will continue. Last 
session I worked 16 hours a day, and when the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Lrrrinl brought in his bill, No. 12018, which, 
principal and interest, sought to pay to the Sevier heirs $66,736,- 
387.60, an old claim, 105 years old, by the hard work that I did 
night and day on that bill I finaly defeated it and kept it from 
being reported and passed. There are hundreds of such bills and 
thousands of such claims, similar te this Carey one, seeking to 
go behind the law of 1914. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLANTON, No; Lam sorry; I can not yield to anyone; 
I have no time. I will yield if you will get me more time. 
Thousands of them, and if you pass this one you have got to 
allow every one of them—something that Congress did not see 
fit to do when it passed the law of 1914. Every time I force a 
roll call to-day I thereby keep several private bills from passing; 
some vicious, unjust ones. If time were given for proper dis- 
cussion and eonsideration, it would be a different matter. But 
Tam saving the people money. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER] need not think 
that his harsh, unkind criticism will deter me from doing my 
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duty. I love every man in this House, but if to retain their 
friendship it is necessary to agree to everything they propose 
and to unjustly vote the people's money out of the Treasury 
without proper discussion and consideration of legislation, I 
will have to get along without their friendship. I came to Con- 
gress to serve and represent my constituents, not my colleagues. 
My first duty is to my constituents. When my colleagues re- 
flect I will have the friendship of all worth having. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker} may think my people do 
not know the kind of service I am giving them. I would 
rather satisfy them than the gentleman from Missouri. They 
are acquainted with the kind of service I am giving them, and 
in the last primary election they expressed their satisfaction 
and approval by giving me a majority of over 15,000 ever three 
opponents, one an ex-Congressman and the other two legis- 
lators. I was their circuit judge for eight years, and they are 
about as well acquainted with me as any constituents are with 
any other Member of this House and know the kind of service 
I give. I am sorry I have displeased the gentleman from Mis- 
souri with my service. 

A Mr. McARTHUR. Does the gentleman say “circus” or “ serv- 
ce”? 

Mr. BLANTON. Both. [Laughter:] But if you will stay 
here in your seats and help the Republican Party, that put us 
Democrats out of power because our Republican friends said 
we could not keep a quorum last year—if you will stay here 
and help us keep a quorum you will find out something about 
the legislation that you are voting on without knowing a thing 
on God's earth about it. 

The great trouble with private-bill day and the consideration 
of these private claims is that Congressmen are not sufficiently 
interested in them either to investigate them or to stay here on 
the floor and find out something about them. Under the call 
of the Private Calendar in this House you know as well as I do 
that with few exceptions about the only men who sit in these 
seats here are men who have a bill in their hip pocket to take 
the people’s money out of the Treasury on some private claim, 
and naturally you can not get one of them to vote against the 
bill of anybody else, the old slogan, “ You help me and I will 
help you,” applying. You have a stack there to pass upon, 
measures to spend the people’s money out of the Public Treas- 
ury. If you stay here and give these bills consideration, and 
get this committee to allow full and fair discussion, you will 
not find me filibustering. I am filibustering. I am trying my 
best to keep a precedent from being established that will take 
thousands and thousands of dollars out of your Treasury. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr: Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I can not yield. 

The people are not interested in this legislation. It benefits 
only the private claimants into whose pockets money from the 
Public Treasury is poured. I am trying to stop it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. Does the gentleman from Texas demand the reading 
of the engrossed bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; to keep it from passing to-day. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ROGERS. The previous question having been ordered 
and the demand being made for the copy of the engrossed bill, 
does the pending bill come up to-morrow as unfinished business? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the reading of the 
next bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman. from Kansas calls up the 
next bill, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the House has taken up for 
consideration the Private Calendar. If Members will remain 
here, bills can be disposed of. I trust that Members will re- 
main in their seats and attend to the public business. If that 
is done, all the bills on this calendar can be considered and 
disposed of. [Applause.]} 


FRANK PINKLEY. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on the 
calendar. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

7) for the relief of Frank Pinkley. 

The title of the bill was read. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $350 to Frank ey, 
of Blackwater, Ariz., for certain improvements made by him upon the 
withdrawn land adjacent to the ruin of Casa Grande, Ariz., during 
the time that he was custodian of said ruin. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, if anybody who is opposed to 
this bill desires to offer an amendment to it, which will give 
him five minutes’ time to discuss the amendment—the only way 
it can be debated now—I will wait until he has offered his 
amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I would like to get time to ask the gentleman 
this question: I have read the letter of the Secretary of the 
Interior with reference to this claim, and it seems that this 
man was taking care of the Casa Grande ruin. 

Mr. LITTLE. Excuse me just one minute. Under the rules 
I am not entitled to any time to answer questions. The gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], who introduced this bill, 
is on his feet to make a formal motion to strike out the last 
word, and he will answer the gentleman’s question. Then I 
wish to be heard. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I move to strike out the last word, and 
when recognized I shall be glad to answer any question the 
gentleman from Texas wishes to ask about this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona moves to 
strike out the last word, and is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. BLACK. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: When did this man make these improvements, and how 
long did he have the use of them himself? 

Mr. HAYDEN. About a year, if my recollection is correct. 
He was appointed custodian of the Casa Grande ruin, and 
served in that capacity for some little time. He made these 
improvements about a year before he had to give up the office 
by reason of having been elected a member of the Arizona 
State Legislature, which made it impossible for him to hold 
a Federal office. 
ment of the Interior to be recompensed for the construction of 
a well which he dug, because prior to that time there was no 
way for visitors to the Casa Grande ruin to get water. He dug 
this well at his own expense, and likewise built a small house, 
which was used and occupied by the next custodian. He sub- 
mitted a claim to the department for $467. The department 
agreed that he should be paid $350, but found that no funds 
were available. He has agreed to accept that amount, and 
Secretary Lane concludes his report on this bill which I 
introduced for Mr. Pinkley's relief by saying 

I therefore recommend that the bill be enacted with the substitution 
of $350 in the place of $467. 

The bill was favorably reported in that amount in a previous 
Congress and now carries an appropriation of but $350. 

Mr. BLACK. How long did he himself use the improvement? 
I have asked that question with a view to ascertaining if he 
did not use them long enough to reimburse him for the cost? 

Mr. HAYDEN. My recollection is that he used them about 
a year before he gave up the custodianship. I shall include 
as a part of my remarks a letter that I received from Mr. 
Pinkley which fully explains the situation. 

BLACKWATER, ARIZ., 
January 2, 1917. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. HAYDEN : I have your letter of December 28, inclosing 
a copy of the letter of the Secretary of the Interior, regarding my 
slaim for reimbursement for improvements made at the Casa Grande 
ruin while I was custodian there. 

There. is a bit of concealed humor in this department letter—about 
$117 worth one way you might view it. They are right about my offer 
to take $350 and call it square. I didn’t want to pike around splitting 
dollars and bothering you like I’ve had to, so I set that arbitrary value 
on the outfit and hoped they would pinch it out of some department 
fund and we could get immediate action and avoid red tape. But the 
department, not minding some read tape, and thinking maybe I had 
that human frailty which appraises its own property through a mag- 
nifying glass, started me through this circumlocution-office method of 
getting a sworn appraisement. Now, having found that I was really 
making a good offer in the first place, they are willing to back up and 
take that much of the origina! plan. 

Now, the investment at the ruins is a dead loss as it lays as far 
as I am concerned. The department wouldn't let me move any of the 
buildings. The present custodian, by order of the department, he says, 
refu to pay any rent, and yet, while they claim title to the buildings 
and well and are using them, Shey SAS like they are doing me a darned 
big favor to O. K. my claim for about 75 per cent of the value arrived 
at by their own suggested methods, 

Our mutual friend, Omar, says, Take the cash and let the credit 
go.“ It is Be advice. Play them for the $350. By all means accept 
the offer and let us get rid of it. 

And if they renege again, offer to play them seven-up, best three 
{n five, winner to take the title. 

Seriously, I thank you very much indeed for your kindness. I appre- 
ciate it, and am sorry for the loss of time and general bother this mat- 
ter has been to you. 

Sincerely, 
Frank PINKLEY, 
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Mr. LITTLE. How much time did the gentleman from Ari- 
zona use? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. LITTLE. How much time did the gentleman from Ari- 
zona use? 

The SPEAKER. He has no more time. 

Mr. LITTLE. I ask for the reading of the report in my time. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report in the gentle- 
man’s time. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the bill (H, R. 687) 
for the relief of Frank Pinkley, having considered the same, report 
thereon with a recommendation that it do 


88. 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, under date of December 
22, 1916, is appended hercto and made a part of this report. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, December 22, 1916. 

Dran Mr. CHAmMAN: I have your letter of December 11 requesting 
report on II. R. 17692, a bill proposing to appropriate $467 to reimburse 
Frank Pinkley for certain improvements made upon the lands within 
ma an Grande ruin in Arizona during the time that he was custodian 

ereof. 

It appears that Mr, Pinkley dug and curbed a well and bullt a house 
upon this land. After he resigned as custedian of the ruin he stated 
that he would be willing to take $350 as reimbursement fot his expendl- 
ture. There were no funds available for this purpose. The present 
custodian of the ruin is living in the house constructed by Mr. Pinkley, 
there being no other place of habitation on the land. 

While the 3 was made by Mr. Pinkley without any author- 
ization by the department, and there is no legal liability upon the part 
of the Government to reimburse him, yet I feel that it would be but right 
that he be given the fair value of the work done, and I therefore recom- 
or sien the bill be enacted with the substitution of $350 in tho place 
0 š 

Cordially, yours, 


Hon. E. W. Por. 

Chairman Committee on Claims, House of Representatircs, 

Mr. LITTLE. We have reported this bill to pay this man 
$350, as recommended by the Secretary of the Interior. I move 
the previous question on this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LITTLE. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON. What was this man paid for his services? 

Mr. HAYDEN. My recollection is that he was paid at the rato 
of $40 a month. In any event his salary was a very nominal sum. 

Mr. LITTLE. I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 160, noes 1. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The. SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and seventy-two Members present, not 
a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will notify absent Members. Those in favor of the pas- 
sage of the bill will, as their names are called, vote “ aye,” those 
opposed “no,” and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 210, nays 0, 
answered “ present“ 3, not voting 217, as follows: 


FRANKLIN K. LANE, Secretary. 


YEAS—210, 
Ackerman Casey Focht Johnson, Miss. 
Alexander Chindblom Foster Johnson, Wash. 
Almon Christopherson eeman Jones, Tex. 
Anderson Coady ench uul 
Ashbrook Cole Fuller, III. Kearns 
Aswell Collier ard Kelly, Pa. 
Connally Garland Kinkaid 

Babka Cramton Garner Kitchin 

er Crisp Glynn leczka 
Bankhead Curry, Calif. Goodwin, Ark Knutson 
Barbour Dale Goodykoontz aus 
Begg Dallinger Greene, Mass Lankford 
Bell Darrow Greene, Vt. Arsen 
Benham Davey Griest Layton 
Black Davis, Tenn Griffin Lazaro 
Blackmon Denison Hardy, Tex. Lehlbach 
Bland, Mo, Dewalt Hastings Lesher 
Bland, Va. Dickinson, Mo. Haugen Little 
Blanton Dickinson, Iowa Hayden Luce 
Roles Dowell Heflin Luhring 
Booher Drane Hernandez McAndrews 
Box Dunbar ersey McArthur 
Briggs Dupré Hickey McDuffie 
Brinson Eagan och McGlennon 
Brooks, Pa. Elliott Houghton cLane 
Browning Elston Huddleston McLaughlin, Mich, 
Buchanan Emerson Bapat McLaughlin, Nebr, 
Burroughs Esch Hull, Iowa Madden 
Byrns, Tenn. Evans, Nev. 1 Mapes 
Campbell, Kans. Fess Hutchinson Mays 
Campbell, Pa, Fields Jacoway Michener 
Carss Fisher James Mondel: 


a a p a 
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Moon Kaker Smith, Mich, Ward 
Mooney Ramsey Smithwick Watkins 
Moore, Ohio e . tengall atson, Pa. 
Moores, Ind. Randall, Calif. Stedman Watson, Va. 
Morgan Randall, Wis Stiness eaver 
Murphy Ricketts Strong, Kans, Webster 
Nelson, Mo, Riddick Strong, Pa. Welling 
Nelson, Wis, obsion, Ky, Sumners, Tex. Welty 
Newton, Minn. Rogers Sweet 
O'Connor omjue Taylor, Colo. White, Kans, 
Ogden Rowe Taylor, Tenn. White, Me. 
Oldfield Rubey Temple Wilson, III. 
Oliver Ru ker Thomas Winslow 

borne Sanders, La. Thompson, Ohio Wood, Ind. 
Overstrect Sears ‘Tillman Woods, Va. 
Padgett Sells Upshaw Woodyard 
Park Shreve Venable Wright 
Parrish Sinclair Vestal Young. Tex. 
Peters Sinnott Vinson The er 
Platt Smith, Idaho Volstead 
Quin Smith, III. Walters 

ANSWERED “PRESENT "'—3. 
Cannon Sisson Summers, Wash. 
NOT VOTING—217. 
Andrews, Md. Fordney Lever Rhodes 
Andrews, Nebr. rear Linthicum Riordan 
Anthony Fuller, Mass. Lonergan Robinson, N. C. 
Bacharach Gallagher Longworth Rodenberg 
Harkley Gallivan Lufkin ose 
Ree Gandy McClintic Rouse 
Benson Ganly McCulloch Rowan 
Bland, Ind, Garrett McFadden Sabath 
Bowers Godwin, N. C. McKenzie Sanders, Ind. 
Brand Goldfogle McKeown Sanders, N. Y. 
Britten Good McKiniry Sanford — 
Brooks, i Goodall McKinley Saunders, Va. 
rowne Gould McPherson Schall 

Brumbaugh Graham, Pa. MacCrate Scott 
Burdick Graham, III. MacGregor Scully 

rke Green, Iowa Magee Sherwood 
Butler Hadle Maher Siegel 
Byrnes, S. C Hamill Major Sims 
Caldwell Hamilton Mann Sh 
Candler Hardy, Colo. Mansfield Sma 
Cantrilf Harrison Martin Smith, N. Y. 
Caraway Haskell ason Snell 
Carew Hawley Mend Snyder 
Carter Hays Merritt Steele 
Clark, Fla, Hersman Miller Steenerson 
Clark, Mo. Hicks Minahan, N. J. Stephens, Miss. 
Classon Hin onahan, Wis. Stephens, Ohio 
Cleary Holland ontague Stevenson 
Cooper Howard oore, Pa. Sullivan 
Cople Hulings Moore, Va Taylor, Ark. 
Costello Hull, enn Morin Thompson, Okla. 
Crago Iusted Mott Tilson 
Crowther goe Mudd “Timberlake 
Cullen Ireland Neely ‘Tincher 
Currie, Mich, Jefferis Newton, Mo. Tinkham 
Davis, Minn, Johnson, Ky. Nicholls, S. C. Towner 
Dempsey Johnson, S. Dak. Nichols, Mich Treadway 
Dent Johnston, N. Y. Nolan Vaile 
Dominick Jones, Pa. O'Connell Vare 
Donovan ahn Olney Voi 
Dooling Kelley, Mich. Pai, Walsh 
Doremus Kendall ‘arker Wason 
Doughton Kennedy, Iowa Peli Webb 
Durn - Kennedy, R. I. Phelan Whale 
Dyer Kettner tter Williams 
Eagle ess ou Wilson, La 
Echols Kincheloe Purnell Wilson, Pa. 
Eamonds King Radcliffe Wingo 
Elisworth Kreider Rainey, II. T. Wise 
Evans, Mont. LaGuardia Rainey, J. W. Yates 
Evans, Nebr. Lampert yburn Young, N. Dak. 
Fairfield Langley Reavis Zihiman 

erris Lanham * eber 

Fitzgerald Lea, Calif. Reed, N. Y. 
Flood Lee, Ga, Reed, W. Va. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. GILLETT, and he answered 
“ aye,” as above recorded. 3 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, the previous 
question having been ordered, this bill will be in order to- 
morrow morning as unfinished business. 

The SPEAKER. It will. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 29 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, July 26, 1919, at 12 o'clock m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXW, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for the purchase of the 
Baltimore Quarantine Station (H. Doc. No. 162); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
estimate of appropriation for the Boston (Mass.) Quarantine 
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Station and the New York (N. Y.) appraisers’ stores (H. Doc. 
No. 163); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MAPES, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5416) to authorize 
corporations organized in the District of Columbia to’ change 
their names, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 153), which said pill and report were referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DOWELL, from 
which was referred the 
extension of time 
cedure, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MAPES, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 333) providing for the dis- 
interment and removal of the remains of the infant child, Nor- 
man Lee Molzahn, from the temporary burial site in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to a permanent burial place, reported the 
Same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 152), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 


BILLS AND 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred us follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5231) granting an increase of penslon to Frank 
Vicha ; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. - 

A bill (H. R. 7179) granting an increase of pension to Isabel 
Bertrand; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A Dill (H. R. 7839) Providing for an 
amendment to paragraph (a) of section G28 of an act approved 
February 24, 1919, and entitled “An act to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on Ways and Means. : 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7840) providing for a tax on pure fruit- 
juice beverages; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BROOKS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7841) te amend the 
act of October 6, 1917, so as to apply to the children of soldiers 
who are on the pension roll; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. ~ $ 

By Mr. CARAWAY: A bill (H. R. 7842) directing that the 
bodies of soldiers, sailors, and marines that have fallen in battle 
or died in foreign service be returned to the United States 
within one year for interment, and appropriating funds for this 
purpose ; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7843) authorizing and directing the acquisi- 
tion by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy of 
a tract of land in each State and Territory of the United States 
for burial grounds, wherein the bodies of deceased soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who took part in the war with Germany 
may be interred, and appropriating funds for that purpose, and 
for other purposes ; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 7844) granting one year’s pay 
to all members of the military and naval forces of the United 
States who served during the present war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EMERSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 160) to in- 
vestigate the race riots in the city of Washington and elsewhere ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Resolution (H. Res. 200) to direct the 
Postmaster General to make report on aerial mail service; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Ohio: Resolution (H. Res. 201) au- 


thorizing the Secretary of Commerce to report to the House of 
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Representatives regarding the cost of the transportation of coal 
by canal and other navigable waters within continental United 
States as compared with railway rates, together with recom- 
mendations; to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of America, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
in convention assembled, calling upon Congress to enact imme- 
diately an equitable retirement law for the employees of the 
United States Government; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Washington Board of Trade, by J. 
Harry Cunningham, secretary, of Washington, D. C., request- 
ing the Senate and House of Representatives to pass an act 
as will prevent the sale of firearms in the District of Columbia ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: Petition of the Military Order of Loyal 
Legion of New York, urging that the flagship Hurt ford be always 
associated with the genius and achievements of the Nation’s 
great admiral, Farragut, and with the valor and devotion of 
his comrades, in the important naval operations during the 
war for the preservation of the Union; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of the Metropolitan Water 
and Sewer Department Local No. 945, of Boston, Mass., in 
veh of a league of nations; to the Committee on Foreign 

Airs. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of Waddell Post No. 
120, Department of Michigan, Grand Army of the Republic, 
favoring the maimed-soldiers’ bill, H. R. 2922; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Guy W. Ginders, of Rockford; Free Sewing 
Machine Co., of Rockford; Jacob Haish Co., of De Kalb; and 
C. S. Crary Co., of Streater, all in the State of Illinois, op- 
posing passage of the Kenyon and Kendrick resolutions for a 
national conference on industrial problems; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

Also, petition of Crary W. Wadsworth Post, No. 417, Depart- 
ment of New York, Nunda, N. Y., favoring the Fuller bill for 
increase of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. S 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania : Petition of citizens of 
Wilmerding, Pa., favoring freedom for Ireland; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. RAS 

By Mr. O'CONNELL: Petition of W. B. Day, Chicago, III., 
favoring House bills 44 and 212; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELL: Petition of sundry citizens of New York City, 
urging the repeal of the tax on soda, soft drinks, ice cream, 
etc.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the Central Bureau of Extension 
Table Manufacturers, Chicago, III., protesting against the repeal 
of the zone advances on second-class mail; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Washington Central Labor Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C., protesting against the Good amendment to the 
Nolan minimum-wage bill and indorsing the Nolan bill as 
reported by the Committee on Labor; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, petition of the Redlands Chamber of Commerce, Red- 
lands, Calif., indorsing House bill 6044 and urging its early 
enactment; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, petition of the Polish Publishing Co. and Polish Alma 
Mater, both of Chicago, III., protesting against Senate pill 
2099 ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL of Wisconsin: Resolutions of the Wiscon- 
sin Traffic League, requesting that Congress take immediate 
steps for the speedy return of the railroads to their private 
owners; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, petition of H. C. Leffingwell and 48 other citizens of 
the city of Whitewater, Wis., for the repeal of the luxury-tax 
law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Frank Alshuler and 34 other citizens of the 
city of Racine, Wis., for the repeal of the luxury-tax law; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, recommending the abolition of the office of Comp- 
troller of the Currency in order that his powers may be ex- 
ercised by the Federal Reserve Board ; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of sundry citizens of Kentucky, 
asking for the repeal of the luxury tax; to the Connnittee on 
Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. ROWAN: Petition of John Barrett, of Washington, 
D. G., requesting that the Pan American Union shall be included 
in the bill before Congress for the retirement of employees in 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 7845) granting a pension 
to John M. Williams; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 7846) granting an increase 
of pension to Davis M. Shepard; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 7847) granting a pen- 
sion to Augusta A. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7848) granting a 
pension to William Seybold; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. : 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 7849) granting an increase of 
pension to Theodore R. Brent; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 7850) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel B. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 7851) granting an increase of 
pension to Otis O. Milliken; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 7852) for the appointment of 
Lieut. Gordon H, Claude to the permanent Dental Corps of the 
Navy ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 7853) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles A. Bills; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 7854) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry W. Gay; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A bill (H. R. 7855) granting a pension 
to Julia S. Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 7856) granting an increase 
of pension to William Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7857) granting an increase of pension to 
Homer Hoover; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 7858) for the relief of William 
W. Hawley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7859) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Hawley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 7860) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary Belle Chitwood; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 7861) to restore Col. Robert H. 
Peck, of the Regular Army, to the place in the lineal list he 
would haye occupied had he not been separated from the serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: A bill (H. R. 7862) granting a pension 
to Harry Wetmore Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. QUIN: A bill (H. R. 7863) for the relief of the repre- 
sentative of the estate of Haller Nutt, deceased ; to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROWE: A bill (H. R. 7804) granting a pension to 
Julia Agnes Held; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 7865) granting an increase of 
pension to Benjamin F. Hamilton; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 7866) granting a pension to 
Charles L. C. Sherwin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7867) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Peck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 7868) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of William Denham; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 3 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7869) granting a 
pension to Herbert L. Harter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 7870) granting an increase of 
pension to Asa Wren; to the Committee.on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7871) granting 
ail increase of pension to John C. Carroll; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELTY: A bill (H. R. 7872) granting a pension to 
Tibby Margaret Searing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Br Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 7873) granting a 
pansion to Walter E. Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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the classified civil service, and for other purposes; to the Com- ESTABLISHMENT OF FREE PORTS—CHANGE OF REFERENCE OF BILL 


mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of the Federal Employees’ Union, Local No. 65, 
of the city of Phoenix, Ariz., and the Federal Employees’ 
Union No. 1, of San Francisco, Calif., urging the necessity of 
your committee reporting to the House the Lehlbach retirement 
bill; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of the Association 
of Merchant Tailors of Rochester, N. Y., urging that skilled me- 
chanics be permitted to enter the United States to enable manu- 
facturers and tradesmen to fill present orders and make con- 
tracts which can be executed to meet the requirements of the 
country and of the world; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. SCHALL: Petition of C. B. Frank, president, and 
others, of the Young People’s Alliance of the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation of the State of Minnesota, against repeal prohibiting 
the sale of alcohotic liquors; to the ‘Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Petition of W. F. Floyd, of 
Jellico,-Tenn., protesting against the passage of the Kenyon 
bill (S. 2202) relating to the packing industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Southern Extract Co., of Knoxville, Tenn., 
protesting against the Kenyon bill (S. 2202), and a similar bill 
introduced by Senator KENDRICK; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of the Lithuanian Alliance of 
America, of Charleroi and Ambridge, Pa., requesting the United 
States Senators and Representatives to recognize the complete 
independence of the Lithuanian republic and its government; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of the Willis Manufacturing Co., 
of Galesburg, III., protesting against House joint resolution 121, 


concerning conference regarding relations between capital and |, 


labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Elgin Silver Plate Co., Elgin, III., pro- 
testing against House joint resolution 121, concerning con- 
ference regarding relations between capital and labor; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the W. F. Hall Printing Co., Chicago, III., 
protesting against Senate joint resolution 57, concerning con- 
ference regarding relations between capital and labor; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, petitions of Louis M. Thieme, 5850 Western Avenue; 
B. T. Walsh, 1920 Sheffield Avenue; Charles F. Thoma, 1931 
Barry Avenue; and John F. Meisner, 844 Holfram Street, all of 

- Chicago, III., protesting against ratification of the league of 
nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of the Illinois Electric Porcelain Co., Macomb, 
III., protesting against House joint resolution 121, concerning 
conference regarding relations between capital and labor; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

‘Also, petition of the Federal Electric Sign System, Chicago, 
III., protesting against House joint resolution 121, concerning 


conference regarding relations between capital and labor; to 


the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of the Dieks Davis Heller Co., of Chicago 
Heights, III., opposing House joint resolution 121 and Senate 
joint resolution 57 as they now stand; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, petition of the Sew ell-Clapp-Envelopes, of Chicago, III., 
protesting against the repeal of the zone advances; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SATURDAY, July 26, 1919. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, fit us for the changes wrought by the 
onward sweep of time, that we may keep pace as individuals 
and as a people with them. Egotism, selfishness, greed, hate, 
revenge, must give way to the eternal laws, fixed and unvarying. 

Life is now. The future will take care of itself if we meas- 
ure up to the duties of the present. To be deliberate, cool, self- 
poised, with high ideals, are the requisites to life and its changes. 

When the infirmities of age overtake us, help us to grow old 
gracefully and leave behind us a record worthy of emulation. 
In the spirit of the Master. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

Approved. 


H. B. 414. 


Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 414, to provide 
for the establishment and maintenance of free zones in the 
ports of the United States, and for other purposes, has been 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The Committee on Ways and Means believe this bill to be a 
revenue measure, and have instructed me to move that the bill 
be rereferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the reference of the bill 414 be changed from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, that bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and that commit- 
tee has appointed a subcommittee for its consideration. I feel 
that the principal part of the bill deals with interstate com- 
merce, and the only jurisdiction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means would be to protect customs. The purpose of the bill is 
to develop interstate commerce. I believe that the bill has 
been rightfully referred. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, all revenue bills should go to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. There is no question but 
that this bill affects the revenues, and it seems to me there can 
be no excuse for referring it to any other committee of the 
House. Under existing law raw materials imported pay a cer- 
tain duty, according to the tariff laws. Then, when converted 
into a finished product, there is a drawback of 99 per cent of 
the duty paid. This bill would create ports and zones about 
the ports where importations can be brought into the country, 
manufactured, and then sent abroad without the payment of any 
duty. It is a bill that requires very careful thought and cer- 
tainly affects the revenues of the Government. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. é 

Mr. KITCHIN. ave not all such bills heretofore been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means? 

Mr. FORDNEY. So far as I know, all such bills have gone 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. Whether they did or 
not, they should have gone there under the Constitution. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say that they have. 

Mr. GARNER. This is undoubtedly a revenue bill. 

Mr. FORDNEY. No other committee is authorized to deal 
with revenue measures except the Committee on Ways and 
Means in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. These same bills were before 
the Committee on Ways and Means at the last session of Con- 
gress, were they not? 

Mr. FORDNEY. They were, or similar bills were, providing 
for free ports, and they have alw ays been referred to that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. 
gentleman? 

Mr. FORDNEY.. The request is that the bill H. R. 414, now 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
he rereferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. This is not a revenue measure 
at all, if the gentleman will pardon me. 2 

Mr. FORDNEY. What is it, if it is not? Does it not affect 
the revenues of the Government, because all such imports now 
pay a duty? When converted to a finished product for export 
there is a rebate on that duty of 99 per cent. If that is not a 
revenue measure, then I do not know what a revenue meas- 
ure is. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. It is not a revénue measure at 
all, because it relates to imports that would come into the 
country that are not coming here now. 

Mr. FORDNEY. It is a change of existing law. It will 
permit certain articles to come in which are now dutiable, and 
therefore it must affect the revenue laws of the Government if 
this bill becomes a law as it is written. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Is it not a fact that the free- 
port system would provide that if goods were taken out of the 
stockade they would have to pay the ordinary customs duties? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Why, of course. The bill pro- 
vides that goods are brought into a free zone and that hey 
can not be used for consumption. They can not be used in the 
ordinary affairs of the country at all, and as soon as they pass 
out of that zone they pay the same duty as any other goods 

ay. 
p Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 


What is the request of the 


And while in the zone they 


must be subject to the supervising of the customs officials? 
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Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Absolutely. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And if they move from the 
zone for sale in the United States they must pay the duties 
prescribed by the revenue laws? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Absolutely. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So it is clearly a revenue 
measure coming under the ordinary revenue system? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. It is clearly not a revenue 
measure. It does not take one dollar of revenue out of the 
Treasury or put one dollar of revenue into the Treasury. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It will if one dollar’s worth 
gets outside of the stockade. 

Mr. FORDNEY. But some of these goods now pay a duty 
that you propose to bring into the free zone. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. No; it does not. It does not 
pic se to bring anything into the country free of duty. 

Mo. FORDNEY. Sugar now pays a duty of a cent a pound 
from Cuba and a cent and a quarter coming from other duty- 
paying countries? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. That is raw material, sir; and when con- 
verted into refined sugar and exported there is a drawback of 
99 per cent of all duty paid; and the gentleman proposes to 
change that law. That is a revenue measure. I would like to 
see how you get around it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I do not propose to change the 
law. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. MONDELL. Does the gentleman intend to make a mo- 
tion for a change of reference? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MONDELL. The question is not debatable. 

The SPEAKER. This is all by unanimous consent, of course. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I move, Mr. Speaker, that the bill H. R. 
414, now before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, be rereferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. - 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp- 
NEY] moves that the bill H. R. 414, now referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, be rereferred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker 5 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Could I make a statement of 
about 30 seconds with regard to this matter? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for 30 seconds. Is there objection? [Af- 
ter a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, this bill is now 
before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
That committee has taken the matter up, it has been referred 
‘to a subcommittee, and the subcommittee has been working 
upon it. In addition to that I want to say, with all due defer- 
ence to the gentleman from Michigan, that the statement he 
makes that this is a revenue measure does not of itself make 
it a revenue measure. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan. x 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Esc) there were—ayes 54, 
noes 33. 

So the motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The SPEAKER. The unfinished business before the House is 
the bill (H. R. 2452) for the relief of Charles A. Carey, on 
which the previous question was ordered and the bill had 
reached the point where the reading of the engrossed copy of 
the bill was demanded. The bill will be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lirrre and Mr. Rogers, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. à 

The SPEAKER. Also the unfinished business is the bill 
(H. R. 687) for the relief of Frank Pinkley. That bill had 
reached the stage of passage, The question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Lirrie, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House proceed to the consideration of bills on the Unanimous 


Consent Calendar and at the conclusion of the consideration 
of bills on that calendar the following gentlemen may be given 
leave to address the House: Mr, Forpney of Michigan for one 
hour, Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana for 30 minutes, Mr. DENISON 
of Illinois for one hour, and Mr. Hupsrern of Texas for 30 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request made by 
the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MONDELL. And at the expiration of the period provided 
for that the House will then adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. That is not necessary. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to obꝗqect 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERRIS. Will the gentleman have any objection to add- 
ing to it 30 minutes for the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
JOHNSON]? 

Mr. MONDELL, I have not, with the understanding that 
these requests are for to-day only, and that if the gentlemen 
are not able to speak to-day that the permission shall not be 
for another day. 

Mr. FERRIS. Let me inquire as to how long you intend to 
run the Unanimous Consent Calendar to-day? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar will take a very great length of time. They are mostly 
bridge bills. 

Mr. FERRIS. Is it the gentleman’s thought that they can 
all get in to-day? 

Mr. MONDELL. I think they can. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman from 
Montana object to increasing the time allotted to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Hupspern] from 30 minutes to 1 hour? I 
would like to state that the gentleman is to discuss the situation 


on the Mexican border. He was born and raised on the border, 


and he knows more about the Mexican situation than any other 
man I know of in the House, and I am sure every man in the 
House would like to hear from him. You can not discuss that 
question in 80 minutes. mil. 

Mr. MONDELL. The time I requested in behalf of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. HupsperH] was the time I understood 
he desired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman incrense that to ohe 
hour? 

Mr. MONDELL. I would like to hear from the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. HUDSPETH]. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will say that I think I can complete my 
remarks in 80 minutes; in 40 minutes at the outside. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]? 

There was no objection. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT CALENDAR. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar. 
LOAN OF MACHINE TOOLS, ETC., TO SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 


The first business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 3143) to provide for further educa- 
tional facilities by requiring the War Department to loan cer- 
tain machine tools and scientific instruments not in use for Goy- 
ernment purposes to trade end technical schools and universi- 
ties, and for other purposes. i 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS NEWARE BAY, N. J. 


The SPEAKER. ? The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 1378) to authorize the Central Railroad 
Co. of New Jersey to construct a bridge across the navigable 
waters of Newark Bay, in the State of New Jersey. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 55 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows:: >) 

Be it enacted, etc., That authority be, and is hereby, granted to the 
Central Railroad Co. of New Jersey, a corporation org and existing 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, its suecessors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and rate a brid and approaches thereto, across 
the Newark Bay, in the State of New Jersey, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation between the city of Elizabe in the county of 
Union, and the city of Bayonne, in the county of Hudson, in said State, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the eater of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1 


expressly reserved. 


SEc. 2. That the right to altcr, amend, or repeal this act is hereby » 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
11 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Escu, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RAINY RIVER, MINN., TO PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 5648) for the construction of a 
bridge across the Rainy River between Spooner, Minn., and Rainy 
River, Province of Ontario, Canada. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Con is hereby given to the 
construction, maintenance, and operation — 4 the State of Minnesota and 
the Dominion of Canada, fle of a bridge to erected across the 
. Rainy River, at a 5 suit. ais to the interests of navigation, between 
Spooner, Minn., and Rainy R ince of Ontario, Canada, ia accord- 
ance with the provisions of ine 1 25 entitled “An act to regulate the con. 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23. 1906 
Provided, That construction of said bridge shall not be eee, 
until the consent of the proper authorities of the Cer ees of Canada 
for the erection of the structure shall have been obtain 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal his act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask the attention of the gentleman having this 
measure in charge to the language in lines 8 and 4 of the bill. 
It does not seem to conform to the general language used in 
these measures. It reads: 

That the consent of ont 
maintenance, and operation 

And so forth. 

The usual phraseology, I think, is: “ That the consent of Con- 
gress is hereby granted to the parties getting the consent to 
construct, maintain, and operate,” and I desire 

Mr. ESCH. That is true, and I would suggest that the gen- 
tleman offer an amendment. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to ask if the preposition “for,” in 
line 3, instead of “to,” would not be appropriate, so that it 
would read: 

That the consent of Congr 
maintenance, and operation by 
of Canada, jointly, o: 

And so forth. 

I move to strike out of line 3 the word “to” and insert the 
word “ for.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after the word “ Eyen strike out the word “to” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “ 

The SPEAKER. The 8 ta on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Knutson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 5228) granting the consent of the 
Congress to the city of Minneapolis, a municipal corporation, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of the Congress is hereby granted 
to the city of Minneapolis, a municipal corporation of the State of 
Minnesota, and its successors, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and a proaches thereto across the Mississippi River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near the int on of 
Franklin Avenue, in said city of Minneapolis, with the said Mississippi 
Riven in accordance with the provisions of the act entiti ed “An act 
March reh 23. 1900 the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved 

Sec. 2. That’ the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the bill to be 
engrossed and read a third time. 


is hereby 


ven to the construction, 
the State of 


innesota 


ess is A 
—— State of 


ven for the construction, 
innesota and the Dominion 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third-time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Esch, a motion to reconsider the 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SAVANNAH RIVER, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 6438) authorizing the counties of 
Aiken, S. C., and Richmond, Ga., to construct a bridge across 
the Savannah River at or near Augusta, Ga. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the counties of Aiken, S. C., and Richmond, 
Ga., be and are hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Savannah River at a point 
sultable to the interests of navigation at or near Augusta, Ga., in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
a 5 of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 


Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly rese 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Sms, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS FLINT RIVER, GA. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6805) to authorize the county of Dougherty, 
State of Georgia, to construct a bridge across the Flint River, 
connecting Broad Street, in the city of Albany, said State and 
county, with the Isabella Road, said county and State. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ae it enacted, ctc., That the county of Dougherty, State of Georgia, 

be, and it is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Flint River, connecting Broad 
Street, in the city of Albany, said county and State, with the Isabella 
Road, said county and State, the same to. be loca where present 
bridge now is (if the engineers decide best), a few feet south of the 
present bridge. 

With committee amendments, as follows: 


In line 5, page 1, after the word “ River,” insert the following words: 
“at a point suitable to the interests of navigation. 

In lines 5 and 6, strike out the word “ connecting and insert the 
words to connect.” 

In line 9, strike out the words “the same to be located where“ 
insert the Words“ and at or near the site of.” 

In lines 1 and 2, page 2, strike out the words “now is (if the en- 
gineers decide best), a few fé@t south of the present bridge ” and insert 

in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled An act to regu- 
28, 190065 construction of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 

‘Add a new section to read: 

“Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the pill as 
amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Esch, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE PEND OREILLE RIVER, WASH. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6842) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Pend Oreille River at the town of Usk, in the 
State of Washington. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Pend oe County, State of Washington, 
its successors and assigns, be, and it is hereby, authorized to construct. 


vote by 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


and 


maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Pend 
Oreille River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation at the 
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town of Usk, in said county and State, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS RED RIVER, TEX. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6434) authorizing the construction of a 
bridge and approaches thereto across Red River about 2 miles 
above its confluence with the Washita River, near Preston, 
Grayson County, Tex. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the gentleman if this is to be a toll bridge? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I so understand. 

Mr. WALSH. And is it to take the place of an existing struc- 
ture? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No. There is nothing there now. 

Mr. WALSH. It is to connect with a public highway? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I was under the impression that Congress was 
seeking to discourage the further authorization of toll bridges 
throughout the country. I wondered what particular necessity 
there was that warranted the reporting of this measure. 

Mr. RAYBURN. On that part of the Red River there is no 
connection between Texas and Oklahoma—densely populated 
sections of each State—and a bridge certainly is very much 
needed there to open up communication between Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes, There ought to be intercommunication be- 
tween the two States, but why should there be a fee imposed on 
the use of the bridge? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I really am not informed on that point, 
whether or not this is to be a toll bridge. I know that 
$100,000 has been raised by the people there for the construction 
of a bridge at that point. Just exactly what kind of a bridge it is 
to be I do not know; but I presume there will be some way by 
which the men can get back the interest on the money they have 
invested in it. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not know why we should be more inter- 
ested in a bridge company getting back the money it has invested 
in a bridge than the counties and municipalities getting back 
what they have invested. If this is a highway bridge connecting 
highways in Texas and Oklahoma, I do not think that that 
ought to enter into the consideration of the matter. If there is 
necessity for it, it seems to me they ought to arrange between 
the two States for the construction of a public highway bridge, 
just the same as we have done in one or two measures that have 
been passed. Is this bridge in the gentleman’s district? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. On the fringe of the gentleman's district? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is at one end of it. 

Mr. WALSH. This is a boundary stream dividing the two 
States? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes; the Red River. 

Mr. WALSH. Are there any other toll bridges in that locatity? 

Mr. RAYBURN. There are some bridges east of Denison. 

Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, if I may I think I can answer. 
There are a number of toll bridges above, between Oklahoma and 
Texas. That is about the only way they can get bridges built; 
that is, by erecting toll bridges. 

Mr. WALSH. Why is that? I should think, in view of the 
tremendous boom in oil and other products in that section of the 
country, that those counties and municipalities would be able 
to construct their own bridges and not let public highways run 
on to a bridge and require the travel to pay. 

Mr. RAYBURN. There is not any oil boom in this immediate 
neighborhood yet. 

Mr. WALSH. Iam not inclined to let this measure go through 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
better to have a toll bridge than no bridge? 

Mr. WALSH. That depends. There is no evidence of suf- 
fering so far on the part of Texas and Oklahoma, and if there 
had been fewer bridges between Texas und Mexico there would 
be less suffering on the border now. 


Mr, RAYBURN. What the gentleman says is not the fact 
with respect to those parts of Texas and Oklahoma that are 
concerned in this matter. That country is fast developing, but 
there is no railroad there at all. 

Mr. WALSH. There has not been suffering enough to impel 
the counties and municipalities to undertake the construction 
of this bridge to which they are asking the consent of Congress. 
I am not inclined to consent to the passage of this bill by 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. DENISON. This is for the construction of a bridge across 
the Red River, and the Red River is so very broad and deep 
that no county could raise public funds to build a bridge across 
it between two States. It has got to be done either by the State 
or by private individuals. Of course, it is difficult to get the 
State to do it, and the people may need this bridge. 

Mr. WALSH. How broad is the Red River at this point? 

Mr. RAYBURN. At least a mile. 

Mr. WALSH. Has the gentleman crossed the river there? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; but I have crossed it at several other 
places. I know it is a very broad river. 

Mr. PARRISH. It is nearly a mile across at that point. 

Mr. WALSH. Because of the fact that the Red River is very 
broad at this particular point, and that it will probably cause 
a great deal of suffering to impose the expense on the counties, 
I will not object [applause]; but I want to say that you had a 
narrow escape, anyhow. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Preston Bridge Co., a corporation, be, 
and it is hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across Red River at a point on the 
south bank of said river immediately north of Preston, in Grayson 
County, Tex., to a point immediately north of said beginning and 
located in Marshall County, Okla., and such point being about 2 miles 
west of the confluence of Red River with the Washita River near Preston, 
Tex., in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
reserved. 

With the following committee amendments: 
In line 6, page 1, insert“ suitable to the interests of navigation.” 
Page 2, line 6, insert the word “ expressly.” 

The committee amendments were agreed to. > 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read n 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. EscH, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

WAR RISK INSURANCE, 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 6450) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the establishment 
of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, approved September 2, 1914,’ as amended.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, is the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Esch! in charge of the bill? 

Mr. ESCH. I was not on the subcommittee that had it under 
consideration. The gentleman from Texas [Mr, RAYBURN] 
was on that subcommittee, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Sweet], chairman of the subcommittee, wrote the report. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweet] is unavoidably absent to- 
day, but he is very anxious to have the bill passed. 

Mr. GARD. I notice from the report on the bill that it 
seems to apply to only one case. I am not opposing the pur- 
pose of the bill in extending the privileges of the War Risk 
Insurance to the one man who was so badly injured whom the 
bill provides for; but if there is only one case, as the report 
shows, according to information received from officials of the 
War Risk Insurance, that being the case of Henry A. Bitter, 
of Dubuque, Iowa, I was wondering whether instead of being 
a general bill this is not more properly a bill for special and 
particular relief—a private-claims bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; that is what the committee are trying 
to get away from. We are trying to make this bill broad 


enough and liberal enough in its general terms to cover every 
case that we think ought to be covered, and prevent thereby an 
infiux of special bills. The War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Bureau of War Risk Insurance know of only one 
case of this kind that happened during the war. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. GARD. Surely. 


1919. 


Mr, WALSH. Is it not a fact that while the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau are not definitely advised, they believe there 
are two or three other cases such as this on the other side, 
who have not been brought to this country? , 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Yes; that is true. 

Mr: RAYBURN. They testified that this is the only case 
they knew definitely about, although there might be a few 
more. 

Mr. GARD. Further reserving the right to object, I should 
like to know whether this bill has the approval of the War De- 
partment, of the Navy Department, and of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance? I do not want to object to the bill, and will 
not; but it seems to me on the showing made in this report 
that it is essentially a bill for a private claim in a particular 
case, that of this unfortunate citizen of Iowa whom every Mem- 
ber of this House would, I am sure, wish to afford the utmost 
relief possible. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, no. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. On the contrary, 

Mr. ESCH. The Bureau of War Risk Insurance approved 
the measure. ¢ 

Mr. GARD. There is nothing in the report to show any ap- 
proval by the War Risk Insurance Bureau, so far as I can see. 
The report is merely a statement that this applies to one case, 
and consists of a statement by Mr. Bitter, a resident of 
Dubuque, Iowa, in which he recites the particulars of his in- 
jury. I believe we ought to afford every possible relief to any 
person injured as this man has been injured, but I do not want 
to go so far as to pass a general bill under unanimous consent 
and with no report made on the general proposition, but only 
on this one particular case, which, by the way, seems of un- 
questioned merit. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Suppose there are two? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Bitter came here all the way from his 
home and appeared before the committee. Whether or not the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the War Department, or the 
Navy Department had indorsed the provisions of this bill, to 
cover this case and those of any other men in the same situa- 
tion, the committee certainly would have reported this bill 
favorably, seeing this man and knowing the helpless condition 
in which he finds himself. We would have done that even 
though the others had not indorsed it. This man has a double 
total disability. He is totally blind and both of his hands are 
gone. He has been through the Walter Reed Hospital. He has 
been at the hospitals for the rehabilitation of men all over the 
United States, and they say there is not one thing that they can 
do for him whereby lie can ever be able to do anything for 
himself. He is in such a condition that he must have the con- 
stant attendance of an able-bodied attendant, because there is 
not one thing that he can do. If he had lost two eyes and two 
feet he would have been in a better shape. If he had lost two 
feet and one arm and both eyes he would have been in better 
shape than he is, beeause he could have felt with his remaining 
hand and have done something; but to a man in this shape 
artificial hands are of no use, because he can not see to use 
them. We have made the law broad enough to cover every 
case that may arise where there is a double total disability. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I would like to ask if the committee has given 
any consideration to this phase of it, where a soldier has lost 
one leg and one arm on opposite sides. I ask that question 
because I happened to meet in Washington a young man from 
Idaho who hac lost one leg close to the body and, on the opposite 
side, an arin off at the shoulder. He tells me that he only gets 
under the act $80 a month, whereas if he had both arms off or 
both legs off he would receive a much larger compensation. This 
. young man is practically. helpless. 

Mr. RAYBURN. <A man with the right arm off and the right 
leg off is in worse shape than the man who has a leg off on tlic 
right side and the left arm off. The committee has completed 
hearings and is in the course of reporting a bill to liberalize all 
these matters. 

Mr. CRISP. This young man is from Idaho; and E only have 
the same interest in him that I would have in any other one of 
our maimed heroes, but I certainly think he is entitled to more 
compensation than $30 a month when he has lost one arm and 
one leg in the defense of his country. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I introduced a bill some time ago, and it 
will be incorporated in the omnibus bill, which will take care of 
such cases. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. I should like to ask whether the omnibus bill 


which the gentleman has intreduced, and upon which the Com- 
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mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce has had hearings, 
is broad enough to care for the particular case contemplated in 
this bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; it does not cover this. 

Mr. ROGERS. May there not be additional cases beyond this 
single case? 

Mr. RAYBURN. We are passing a general act, so that if 
cases develop in the same situation they will be taken care of. 

Mr. ROGERS. I understand; but my inquiry is whether there 
might not later on injuries develop in other cases, besides: the 
case of Bitter, which would come within the terms of the bill 
now before the House. I realize that the language of the bill 
is general. My query is whether there might not later on be 
other cases which would be cared for by this bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. If they are injured in this way they will be 
taken care of. 

Mr. ROGERS. Does the gentleman know whether it is cer- 
tain that there are not other cases coming within this law? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I am not certain. 

Mr. DUPRE. All the more reason why the bill should be 
general and not specific. 

Mr. ROGERS. Precisely; and my query was whether it 
would not be well for the gentleman to include in his omnibus 
bill a provision covering this particular class of cases. It may 
be well to pass this bill now and get it through the Senate, if 
possible; but it seems to me that the fewer laws amending the 
war-risk law the better. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The only reason for reporting this bill and 
not putting it into the omnibus bill is that this case seems to be 
so bad and so urgent that we thought it would be easier to get this 
bill through than an omnibus bill with this as a part of it. 

Mr. ROGERS. Another question along the line of the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Georgia. My understanding is that 
the proposal of the geutleman from Texas which he carries in his 
omnibus bill is that in the case of temporary total disability, 
from whatever cause, the rate of compensation shall be $65 a 
month, and in case of 2 permanent total disability the rate shall 
be $100 a month. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is it; and if the disability is of that 
oe that a nurse or attendant is needed $20 a month addi- 
tional 

Mr. ROGERS. Something of the kind should certainly be 
done at once. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: 

Mr. RAYBURN. Ves. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. I happened to be called ont of 
the House when this bill was called up. Is this a special-relief 
bill? 

Mr, RAYBURN. No; it is an amendment to the act. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia. What is the substance of the 
bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. It provides in the law that was passed that 
a man losing both hands, both feet, or both eyes shall be con- 
sidered totally disabled and shall be granted a compensation of 
$100 n month. In this case we provide that a man who has lost 
both eyes and both liands, or both eyes and both feet, or both 
feet und both hands, shall be considered doubly totally disabled 
and compensated at the rate of $200 a month. 

Mr; SAUNDERS of Virginia: I came in just as the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Crise] was speaking, and I happen to 
know the facts in that case: Would that case be covered by this 
bill? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No; you could not say that that man was- 
doubly totally disabled. The bill we propose to report covers a 
case like tliat. 

Mr. SAUNDERS of Virginia: Mr. Speaker, I can not see 
from the gentleman’s statement liow it could be. 

Mr, RAYBURN: But the bill we intend to report from the 
committee within a week will give more relief to a case like that 
than is now offered by the law. 

The SPEAKER: Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Further reserving the right to object, and T do 
merely for the purpose of permitting the gentleman from Penn- 
s¥lvania [Mr. Dewar), if he desires 

The SPEAKER. The Chuir would suggest that there can be 
discussion after tlie bill is under consideration. Is there objee- 
tion? 

Mr. GARD. Further reserving the right to objeet, for another 
question, do T understand from the gentleman from Texas. [ Mr. 
Rarnunx l, who-has charge of the bill in the absence of the gen- 
Weman from Iowa, that this general bill does not cover the par- 
ticular case of Mr. Bitter? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Oh, no. I answered the gentleman that 
this would not cover the case mentioned by the gentleman from 
Georgia. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


/ 
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Mr. GARD. But it does cover the case of this man from Iowa, 
Mr. Bitter? 

Mr. RAYBURN. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. 
wounded. 

Mr. GARD. I withdraw any objections I have suggested. 


Yes. 
And anyone else similarly 


The SPEAKER. 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 12 of an act entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department, 1 September 
2, 1914,’ as amended,” be, and is hereby, amended as follows: 

At the end of subdivision H, section 12, insert: “ Except in case of 
loss of both hands and both eyes, or in case of loss of both feet and both 
eyes, or in case of loss of both hands and both feet, in which cases there 
shall be an allowance of $100 per month for a nurse or attendant, the 
same in addition to the $100 per month allowed in this act for the loss 
of both feet, or both hands, or both eyes.” 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. There seems to be in the minds of the membership of this 
committee, particularly in the mind of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Garp], some question as to the advisability of passing this 
particular piece of legislation. The gentleman seems to think 
that this would be in the nature of special legislation, particu- 
larly adapted to the emergency of this particular case. It was 
my duty—not my pleasure, I assure you—to interview the gen- 
tleman who is asking for this relief under the provisions of the 
act. The young man was about 23 years of age when he entered 
the Army. He was a drug clerk and his earning capacity was 
about $125 per month. He volunteered; was not drafted. He 
went into the service across the seas. : 

After the armistice had been declared, somewhere in Belgium, 
the American officers ordered what they call an exhibition drill 
of hand-grenade service, and this soldier was detailed as one of 
those to take part in that ceremony. Having a hand grenade 
in his hand and under a smoke barrage, as it is called, in some 
mysterious way the fuse on this hand grenade was detached 
and an explosion followed. This was after the armistice was 
declared. The war was over. This man by that explosion lost 
both arms and both eyes. He has no means of support what- 
ever except his own earning capacity. His aged mother was 
before the subcommittee that heard the particulars of the case, 
but the subcommittee, acting for the general interest, deemed 
that there should be no special bill introduced for this case, 
but that in some way we should provide, if possible, a bill 
which would cover all cases of a similar character. Therefore, 
calling particular attention to the objection, or suggested ob- 
jetion, of the gentleman from Ohio—— 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. GARD. I have no objection. My only suggestion was 
that there was only this one case as reported by the bill 
itself. 

Mr. DEWALT. I was about to refer to that. Not styling 
it as an objection, but as a suggestion, of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Garp], permit me to say to the committee that the 
subcommittee in charge very carefully inquired of the War De- 
partment and from other officials who had reason to know the 
details, and they told us that there might possibly be four or 
five cases of a similar character, not where there was a loss of 
two eyes and two hands but where there was a loss of two 
feet and two hands. Therefore, recognizing the fact that this 
man is entirely helpless, that he can not even attend to the 
necessities of the toilet unless he has some one with him, that 
it is necessary to employ a nurse constantly, and the fact that 
his mother is aged, without any means of support herself, we 
deemed it proper, knowing that he could not live on the $100 
per month under the provisions of the act as now existing, and 
the $57.50 that constitutes his insurance, that we call this a 
double disability and give him, instead of $100 a month, $200 a 
month and the $57.50 under his compensation. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. The House must feel that this is one of the 

ost pathetic cases heard of during the war. There is one 


Is there objection to the consideration of 
This bill 


‘sentence from the statement of Mr. Bitter in the report about 


which I should like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended for two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no op Sone 

Mr. ROGERS. s is the statement to which I refer: 

The expenses incurred by me in my efforts to better my condition 
since the accident have not been borne by the Government. 

That seems to me a rather startling and shocking revelation 
that the Government should not lend its resources to this man 
in every possible way to assist his efforts to get what relief 
he might. 

Mr. DEWALT. The statement as made there is not con- 
sistent with the facts, although it is partially so. The young 
man told us that he had gone to Walter Reed Hospital, that 
he had gone to a hospital in the city of New York, and had 
been examined by physicians in these respective places, and 
they told him that he never could recover his sight; that his 
medical attendance there had been paid for—at least he did 
not pay for it—that his transportation to and from these places 
was paid for by vouchers, but that his actual expenses while 
there, his hotel expenses, he had paid himself out of money 
obtained from other people, but that he was assured that when 
he handed in his expense account the Government would reim- 
burse him for that. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. s, 

Mr. FESS. If the Congress at the time of the framing of this 
war-risk insurance act had had in mind this double total disa- 
bility, there is not any doubt but that Congress would have pro- 
vided for it. Is not that true? 

Mr. DEWALT. I think in all charity that would have been 
done, sir. I do not think there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. ESCH. Will the gentleman yield? z 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. ESCH. Rehabilitation can do this man no good? 

Mr. DEWALT. Absolutely none. And in furtherance of what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has said we asked ‘him as to 
whether he could help himself at all by the use of artificial 
arms, and he said that they had provided him with artificial 
arms and hands, and that he had no sense of touch, and there- 
fore could not make any use of them at all. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Esch, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. ESCH, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Sweer], who reported this bill, be 
permitted to extend his remarks on the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? [After 
a pause,] The Chair hears none. 
BRIDGE BETWEEN CEDAR POINT AND DAUPHIN ISLAND, ALA. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 5226) further extending the time 
for the commencement and completion of the bridge or bridges 
authorized by an act entitled “An act to amend an act to 
authorize the Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co., its suc- 
cessors or assigns, to construct and maintain a bridge or bridges, 
or viaducts, across the water between the mainland, at or near 
Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, both Little and Big; also to 
dredge a channel from the deep waters of Mobile Bay into 
Dauphin Bay; also to construct and maintain docks and 
wharves along both Little and Big Dauphin Islands,” approved 
June 18, 1912, as extended by an act approved June 30, 1916, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama if he thinks 
that by extending the time this bridge will be built? : 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Well, it has had two whacks at it and has not 
absolutely done anything. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I will state to the gentleman that one 
whack came at a very inopportune time. The war came on 
and material was high and expensive; furthermore, the Gov- 
ernment did not encourage matters of this character, and like 
many other industries it had to shut down or curtail its 
proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Why is it necessary to extend the time for 
beginning the bridge seven years? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Part of this railroad has been constructed. 

Mr. WALSH. I know, but the time for completing 

Mr. McDUFFIE. It does not extend it seven years. The 
gentleman will notice this act simply amends an act to extend 
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time two and four years after 1916. The time to begin work 
on the bridge, under the last act, expired September 18 of the 
year 1918. 

Mr. WALSH. No; you further extend it seven years from 
1916. 

* Mr. McDUFFIE. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. WALSH. If the gentleman will read the concluding lines, 
he will see that it has further extended to seven and nine 
years, respectively, from, and after the 18th day of Septem- 
ber, 1916. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. But does that not date back to the original 
extension, back to the original act? In other words, it carries 
from 1912 for seven years and nine years, respectively. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken there. It 
carries back to September 18, 1916, and they have got from 
September 18, 1923, to begin to operate. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. No; I think the gentleman is wrong about 
thut. 

Mr. WALSH. Aud they have a year 
1925, to complete the bridge. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. No; I think the gentleman is mistaken 
about that. y 

Mr. WALSH’ I will ask the gentleman to construe this 
language, “It is hereby further extended to seven and nine 
years, respectively, from and after the 18th day of Septem- 
ber, 1916.” 5 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes, sir. I construe this act to mean that 
the time of the original act was extended from 1912 two and 
four years, and the time again extended from 1916. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman will admit that is not what 
it says? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I will admit the section does not state it, 
but I will say to the gentleman that in the event the latter 
construction is put upon this bill there could be absolutely no 
objection from anybody to carrying out this proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. We might just as well pass a bill here saying 
they can begin this bridge and complete it at any time within 
the twentieth century, because if the gentleman’s argument is 
sound there is a bridge that was given consent June 28, 1912, 
arid they did not begin it. Now that was in 1912, that is before 
the war broke out in Europe—— 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Yes, sir. However, I will state to the gen- 
tleman that they have built several miles of this road, over a 
marshy country, and they are building up to this main channel 
oi have spent over $50,000 already in the construction of this 
project. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman have any objection to in- 
serting as section 2 of this act, that the right to amend, alter, or 
repeal this ict is hereby expressly reserved? 

Mr. McDUFFIBN. Why, certainly I have no objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement I will 
withdraw the reservation of an objection. I desire to offer an 
amendment when that stage is reached. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report thé bill. 

y Mr. McDUFFIB. Mr. Speaker, the Senate has passed this 

1 — 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for the commencement and comple- 
tion of the bridge or bridges authorized by the act entitled “An act 
8 amend an act to authorize the Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor 

its successors or 555 wa 85 magi maintain a bridge or 
bridge or viaducts, across th he mainland, at or near 
Cedar oint, and Dauphin co keln t Tithe, Bee Big; also to dredge a 
channel from the deep weine Mobile Bay into Dauphin Ba; 
to construct and maintain cks and wharves along both Li 
Big Dauphin Islands,” ap To June 18. 1912, as extended by an act 
approved June 30, 1916, is hereby further extended to seven and nin 
years, respectively, from and after the 18th day of September, 1916. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, the bill S. 1361, which is 
now in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
contains the identical language of this bill, and in order to 
expedite matters I ask that it be substituted instead of the bill 
H. R. 5226 

Mr, WALSH. The Senate bill has not been reported. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. No. 

Mr. WALSH. You can not do that. 

Mr. MCDUFFIE. I ask unanimous consent that the Commit- 


from September 18, 
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tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill S. 1361 and that it be sub- 
stituted in lieu of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce be discharged from the further consideration of the 


bill S. 1861, identical with this bill, and that that bill be con- 
sidered by the House in lieu of this bill. Is there objection? 
[After a pause,] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Mr. WALSH. I move to amend by inserting a new section, 
as follows: 

Sud. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the nent 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the 3 of the Senate bill insert a new section, as 5 5 
„Sud. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved." 


Mr. ESCH. We have no objection, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. We have no objection to that amendment, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McDtvrrie, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Also, on motion of Mr. McDurrre, a House bill of similar 
tenor was laid on the table. 

AMENDMENT TO WAR-RISK INSURANCE ACT. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I move that the bill H. R. 5707, 
being No. 14 on the Union Calendar and introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Swrer], seeking to amend the war-risk 
insurance act along the line of the bill we have just passed, be 
stricken from the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 


SUBSCRIPTION OF NATIONAL BANKS TO UNITED WAR WORK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was House joint resolution 87, authorizing national banks to 
subscribe to the united war-work campaign. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the bill? 
WALSH objected. 


[After a pause.] The 


Mr. GARD and Mr, 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6806) to amend section 25 of the act of 
December 23, 1913, known as the Federal reserve act, for the 
purpose of encouraging foreign trade. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. DALE. I want to say something about the bill previous 
to this one. 

The SPEAKER. That would not be in order. 

Mr, DALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to make a 
statement in that connection. 

Mr. WALSH. For how long? 

Mr. DALE. Just a minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency is not in the House, and the second man on 
the committee is not in the House, and T am the ranking man, I 
think, who is present in the House. I ask that this be passed 
without prejudice and not be stricken from the calendar at this 
time. 

Mr. DUPRE. It can go back to the bottom of the calendar, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the bill being passed 
without prejudice? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 6806? 

Mr. GARD and Mr. WALSH objected. 

BRIDGE ACROSS WHITE RIVER, FORSYTH, MO. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was 
the bill (H. R. 6692) to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the White River, at or near Forsyth, Mo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


[After a pause.] The 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. Speaker, 


l reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman in charge of this measure what 
is meant by the language “by the Forsyth special road district, 
of Taney County, Mo.“? Is that a municipal corporation? 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under the Missouri laws certain 
townships are permitted to organize themselves into special road 
districts and with the functions of the ordinary municipal road 
districts, and when they do so they take over all of the rights 
of the municipal road districts created by the general law of 
the State. We have many special road districts in that State, 
and this particular township, comprising the road district in 
question, is known as the “ Forsyth special road district,” and 
that road district obtained by the original bill the right to 
bridge White River. But on account of the coming on of the 
war and the advance in the price of material and the high cost 
of labor they did not begin the work as early as contemplated, 
and are now asking leave to extend the time for beginning and 
completing one and three years. 

Mr. WALSH. One and three years? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. That is some evidence, I take it, that this 
bridge is to be built. 

Mr. HAYS. I understand from my correspondence with the 
officers of that district that they desire to begin the work at 
once, but will not agree to undertake it unless the time for 
completion is extended. 

Mr. WALSH. That is usually the case where they only ask 
for an extension of time for one and three years, and usually 
not the case where they ask extension from seven to nine years. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, does this bridge 
connect public roads? 

Mr. HAYS. I will say that is my understanding. I have 
not seen the site of the bridge myself—that is, sufficient to be 
familiar with it—but it is my understanding from the officers 
of the road district that it does connect highways on either side 
of this stream. Heretofore the stream has been fordable and 
no bridge was necessary, but by reason of the construction of a 
dam by Government authority it is not now fordable, so I am 
informed. 

Mr. GARD. For what purpose was the dam created? 

Mr. HAYS. It was built to create power for an electric plant 
supplying a number of cities with electric light, and perhaps 
furnishing the motor power for some street railroads, 

Mr. GARD. It is a privately owned plant? 

Mr. HAYS. That is my impression. 

Mr. GARD. Do they require charges to go back and forth 


over the bridge? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is it a toll bridge? 

Mr. HAYS. It is my opinion that it is not a toll bridge. 
However, I do not want to commit myself to that statement, be- 
cause I am not sure about it. 

Mr. GARD. Unless the gentleman can advise me that it is 
not a toll bridge I shall have to object. If it is a free bridge 
across the river, uniting thoroughfares that are necessary, I 
shall not object. 

Mr. * Before I can do that I will have to see the origi- 
mal bill. 

Mr. DUPRE. When the bill authorizing the construction of a 
bridge between Texas and Oklahoma was under consideration 
the gentleman was present and did not raise such an objection 


en. 

Mr. GARD. I am seeking information. 

Mr. DUPRÉ. The gentleman said if this was to be a toll 
bridge he was going to object. I do not think he should object 
in view of the precedent set in the Texas-Oklahoma case. 

Mr. GARD. Has the gentleman from Missouri any informa- 
tion about it? 

Mr. HAYS. I have sent for the original bill, which this 
seeks to amend, and it will be here in a short time. 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be passed over 
until the end of the calendar, to give opportunity for getting 
further information. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over until the end of the ealen- 
dar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

TRANSFER OF LAND IN CRISTOBAL, CANAL ZONE. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 6222) to remove a certain tract or lots of 
land in Cristobal, Canal Zone, from the operation and effect of 
the Executive order of the President of December 5, 1912 


» pur- 


suant to the act of Congress of August 24, 1912 (37 Stats, ch. 
300, p. 565). 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have an explanation by the gentleman from IIII- 
nois [Mr. Denison], the author of the bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, this, is a bill which I intro- 
duced by request, to remove a purely technical legal objection 
to the transfer of certain lots in Cristobal, in the Canal Zone, 
from the Panama Railroad Co. to the Sojourners’ Masonic 
Lodge. o 

I will state briefly that in 1912 the Sojourners’ Masonic 
Lodge of Cristobal executed a lease with the Panama Railroad 
Co. to certain lots in Cristobal for the erection of a Masonic 
lodge building, and the building was started, but the iodge got 
into financial difficulties and was unable to complete the build- 
ing. Afterwards they entered into an agreement with the 
Panama Railroad Co. by which they surrendered their lease 
and the Panama Railroad Co. constructed the building for the 
lodge in accordance with the original plans and specifications. 
In other words, the Panama Railroad Co. furnished the money 
and financed it and built the building and entered into a con- 
tract with the lodge for the sale of the building to the lodge, 
to be paid for in five years, and I think the consideration was 
$130,000. 

Now, after the contracts had been entered into it was found 
that there was a legal obstruction to the transfer, growing out 
of the Panama Canal act, which authorized the President to 
take over all lands and lands under water in the Canal Zone 
that might be considered necessary for the operation, protection, 
and sanitation of the Canal Zone; and in 1912 President Taft 
issued his Executive order in pursuance of the Panama Canal 
act, expropriating all lands unoccupied in the Canal Zone. Of 
course, the order was not intended to cover lands of this kind, 
which were in the city of Cristobal, but the order of the Presi- 
dent expropriating the lands was general, and constructively 
transferred the title to this property from the Panama Canal 
Railroad Co. to the United States Government, 

Now, that order of the President is a legal obstruction to 
the completion of title to this property and the transfer from 
the Panama Railroad Co. to the Masonic ledge of Cristobal. 
They have consulted with attorneys, and they claim that the 
President can not by Executive order straighten out the matter 
and take this land out from under the provisions of the Execu- 
tive order of President Taft, and that it will require an act of 
Congress to do so. I therefore introduced this bill in order 
to enable them to complete that transaction. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON, Clearly, as I understand it, it is a technical 
matter that does not amount to anything, because the Govern- 
ment owns the Panama Railroad Co.? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; it is a technical matter. The building 
and land belong to the Panama Railroad Co., and the Panama 
Railroad Co. belongs to the Government; but the Government 
can not transfer land down there without an act of Congress, 
and by reason of the Executive order the Panama Railroad Co, 
can not do so. This bill is simply’ introduced to enable the 
Panama Railroad Co. to go ahead and complete this contract. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has the Department of Justice or the 
Attorney General made a recommendation in reference to this 
title? 

Mr. DENISON. The question was first submitted to former 
Representative Sherley, of Kentucky, who took up the matter 
with the President, and submitted it to the President for an 
Executive order. The President submitted it to the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of War referred it back to the governor 
of the Canal Zone; and the governor of the Canal Zone, Gov. 
Harding, consulted his attorneys and submitted his report to 
Secretary of War Baker, stating that they had no objection to 
the transfer except the bare legal one of not having the authority 
since the Executive order of President Taft was issued. Then 
Mr. Baker, the Secretary of War, made a report to the President, 
stating the same thing. These things are all embodied in the 
report, so that there is no objection on the part of the governor 
of the Canal Zone nor on the part of the Secretary of War 
or on the part of the President. 

Mr. GARD. Is it the contention of those who have investi- 
gated the legal aspects of the matter that it can not be cured by 
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a rescinding of the Executive order of December 5, 1912, either 
whole or in part? 

Mr. DENISON. Gov. Harding has stated that he has sub- 
mitted that question to his legal advisers, and that it can not be 
done in that way. 

Mr. GARD. Although the Executive order was made, it is 
contended that a succeeding Executive can not revoke that 
order, but relief must come from Congress? 

Mr. DENISON. Les. 

Mr. DUPRE. Did they first ask for relief in that way? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, can the gentleman tell whether 
the Canal authorities affirmatively stated that they have no 
objections or did they simply fail to register a protest? 

Mr. DENISON. Goy. Harding says, in a letter, as follows: 

True PANAMA CANAL, 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone, May 17, 1919, 
Mr. CLINTON G. CARTY, 


Chairman Purchase Committee, 
Sojourners Lodge, A. F. and A. M., Cristobal, Canal Zone, 


Sm: Replying to your letter of the 15th instant, in which you ask me 
to advise whether or not the local authorities have objection to the 
transfer of the Masonic Temple Building in Cristobal, Canal Zone, to the 
Sojourners Lodge, A. F. and A. M., I have to advise you that there is no 
objection except the legal one of lack of authority, in view of the takin: 
over by the Government of all property within the limits of the Cana 
Zone by the Executive order of December 5, 1912. I am advised that the 
5 authority is obtainable only as a result of congressional legisla- 

on. 
Respectfully, CHESTER HARDING, Governor. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection., - 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following tract of land situated within the 
Canal Zone, and more particularly described as lots Nos. 641, 643, 
645, and 647, in the town of Cristobal, Canal Zone, the same being 
bounded on the north by Eleventh Street, on the east by Bolivar Street, 
on the south by lot No. 649, and on the west by a vacant lot, the 
said lots or tract of land baving an extension from north to south of 
120 feet and from east to west of 100 feet, and measuring in superficial 
area 12,000 7 er 5 feet, be, and the same is hereby, withdrawn from the 
operation and effect of the act of Congress approved August 24, 1912, 
known as the Panama Canal act (87 Stat., chap, 390, p. 565), and the 
subsequent Executive order of the President. issue pursuant to the said 
act of Congress under date of December 5, 1912, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I notice a typographical error 
in line 9, page 2, of the bill, and I move that that line be amended 
by adding the letter d“ to the word “issue,” so that it will 
read “issued” instead of “ issue.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman moves an amendment, which 
the Clerk will report. 

Mr. WALSH. The right way to amend it is to strike out the 
one word and insert the other. 

Mr. DENISON, This is the same thing. 

Mr. WALSH. No; it is not. 

Mr. DENISON. Then, in order to please my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts, I move to strike out the word “issue” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “ issued.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 9, strike out the word “issue “ and insert the word 
“ issued.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ilinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as aniended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DENIson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

Mr. WALSH. The next bill has not been on the Calendar for 


Unanimous Consent three days. 
BRIDGE ACROSS WHITE RIVER, FORSYTH, MO. 


The SPEAKER. The next bill in order is Calendar No. 23. 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 6692) to extend 
the time for the construction of a bridge across the White River 
at or near Forsyth, Mo. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GARD. Reserving the right to object, has the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Hays] received the information that I asked 
for some time ago? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I have obtained the original bill, 
passed on April 8, 1918, and having examined it I am able to 
state to the gentleman that this is not a toll bridge. 

Mr. GARD. Can the gentleman state if it is a necessary 
public improvement in his district, and if this extension is neces- 


sary 

Mr. PAIGE. That is the fact, as I am advised by the people 
having charge of the matter. 

Mr. GARD. I have no objection, in view of the gentleman’s 
statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencin 
construction of a bridge authorized by, the act of Congress approved 
April 8, 1918, to be built across the White River at or near Forsyth, Mo., 
are hereby extended one year and three years, respectively, from the date 
of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 

In lines 5 and 6, after the word “ built,” insert the words “by the 
Forsyth special road district of Taney County, Mo.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as ainended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Parce, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


SHIPPING BOARD INVESTIGATION. 


The SPEAKER announced as the special committee to investi- 
gate the Shipping Board Mr. Wasn, Mr. Kerrey of Michigan, 
Mr. Haprey, Mr. Foster, Mr. STEELE, and Mr. CONNALLY. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the remarks of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa this afternoon the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. RICKETTS], 
one of the most eflicient Members of the House, be allowed 30 
minutes in which to address the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma to-day the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ricketts] have 30 minutes in which to address the House. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


THE RAILROADS, 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ForpNry] is recognized for one 
hour. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
would not occupy the attention of the House at this time were 
it not for the fact that, in my opinion, the matter about which 
I am to address you is one of very great importance to the people 
of this country. 

While the railroads are under Government control the rate- 
fixing power is vested in the President of the United States. 
Through the President orders have been issued, putting into 
effect freight rates that very greatly discriminate against Ameri- 
can industry, American manufacturers, and agricultural prod- 
ucts; and I will very largely confine my remarks to that subject. 

The Nation has been passing through a period when the de- 
mand for nearly every product of the farm and factory has 
greatly exceeded the supply. A man with nearly anything for 
sale could sell at a profit. There was comparatively little 
competition. We are now approching a time when supply 
may exceed demand. The different nations of the world will 
compete for markets for their products; they will seek to ob- 
tain an advantage for their products over products other na- 
tions may have to sell. During the war a number of very im- 
portant industries came into existence in the United States, 
and with threatened competition from abroad many of these 
new industries are now face to face with a crisis, Few men 
will deny that these new industries are worthy of every encour- 
agement and consideration at this time, but while many proposi- 
tions are being discussed to foster American industries, and espe- 
cially the so-called war industries, the administration has pub- 
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lished an order reducing transcontinental freight rates on im- 
port commodities without giving a corresponding reduction in 
the domestic rates. The new rate became effective May 29. Let 
me say to the gentlemen of the House that the freight rates affect 
shipments into all States east of the Rocky Mountains. Eight 
Western States are not included, and the lowered rates are on 
all imports from points west of the Pacifie coast and from 
South America and Mexico on goods coming into this country 
on the Pacific coast and shipped east. To my mind, this is 
indeed a great injustice to our own producers. Under the new 
import rate, for instance, porcelain ware can be shipped from 
San Francisco to New York for $150 per hundred pounds. 
The former rate was 51.873. The so-called chemical por- 
celain” industry in the United States was built up during the 
war when such porcelain products could not be obtained from 
abroad. It is a very important industry because it produces an 
article very essential to other industries in this country. The 
industry is now beginning to feel the effects of competition from 
Japan, and the lowering of freight rates on transcontinental ship- 
ments of porcelain ware from Japan operates as a hardship on 
the domestic industry right at a time when the industry needs as- 
sistance; and we are discussing means of assisting it. Know- 
ingiy, the Railway Administration has played into the hands 
of the importer. A few days ago I received a letter from the 
editor of the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
and following is an extract of what he has to say about chemi- 
eal porcelain: 

At the outbreak of the war all of our laboratories, educational and 
industrial, were seriously handicapped by the shortage of porcelain 
ware, due to the blockade, which prevented the customary importations 
of Royal Berlin porcelain ware, In res to urgent demands, pot- 
teries in Ohio and Colorado n this line of manufacture, and have 
succeeded in developing a fine e of po „ which agree is the 
equal of anything ever imported from- Germany. Our potteries have 
fully met the situation, both as to quality and quantity needed. At the 
same time the Japanese have also dev ca 55 a fine line of 88 
and our manufacturers are now faced th the necessity of meeting 
competition from Japan. 

Referring to this competition from Japan, the editor adds: 

This has become all the more acute now, in view .of the recent 
decision of the Railroad Administration in reducing rates from the 
Pacific coast on imports. 4 

If adequate protective tariff measures were on our statute 
books, the lowering of freight rates on imported articles would 
not be such a serious matter, but coming at this time, from 
the viewpoint of the domestic producer competing with goods 
imported from Japan and the Orient in general, it is insult 
added to injury. During the war great interest was professed 
in the establishment of domestic “potash industry.” This is 
another “key” industry upon which Germany had a monopoly. 
It required a war to wake us up. A large sum of money was 
invested to develop fields of potash salts in America, and I am 
now advised that generally speaking the domestic potash pro- 
ducers are closed down. Will we forget and again become 
dependent upon European potash salts? I have a copy of a 
circular letter, dated May 31, sent out by H. J. Baker & Bros., 
of New York. They say: 

As sole sales agents for the distribution of all Alsatian potash in the 
United States, we solicit ar ag of figuring with you, either 
direct or through our branch offices, on your present and future 
requirements. 

I do not know that the recent reduction in import freight 
rates has any direct bearing on the potash industry, but I call 
your attention to the potash industry as evidence that predic- 
tions of after-the-war competition are becoming realities. We 
have promised aid to these so-called war industries, and the 
time is ripe for action. It is our duty to evince our good faith 
by protecting these industries from ruinous importations before 
they have been crushed out of existence; and the letter from 
the New York sales agent is good proof of the alertness of for- 
eign producers. 

Not only is this a matter of importance to the manufacturer, 
but it also concerns the taxpayers of the country who are called 
upon to pay almost unbelievable sums to make good the losses 
sustained by the railroads during the time they have been 
under the control of the Government. Very recently the Direc- 
tor General of Railroads published a statement to the effect 
that $1,200,000,000 was needed to pay losses sustained by the 
Government in the operation of the railroads during the year 
1918 and the first four months of 1919; and it must be remem- 
bered that this $1,200,000,000 is in addition to $500,000,000 
already expended by the Railroad Administration and some 
$800,000,000 paid by the people since June 10, 1918, in increased 
passenger fares and freight rates. This last item of expense 
paid by the people the Director General failed to mention. 

I have a copy of Interstate Commerce Commission 1057, 
in which the new freight rates on import articles are published. 
This shows the list of goods affected by the new rates. The 


letter “R” before a rate indicates a reduction. It will be 
noted that there are few rates enumerated where that letter 
“R” is missing, For the information of Members of Congress 
and others who desire to know what has been done and the 
scope of this new order, I ask that it be printed as a part of my 
remarks. 

The section of the act of Congress which gives the President 
the power to do just what the Director General of Railroads is 
now doing, by direction of the President, reads as follows: 

That during the period of Federal control, whenever in his opinion 
the public interest requires, the President may initiate rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations, and practices, by filing the same 
with the Interstate Commerce Com ion, which said rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations, and practices shall be suspended 
by the commission pending final determination. Said rates, fares, 

a „ classifications, regulations, and practices shall be reasonable 
and just, and shall take effect at such time and upon such notices as he 
may direct. 

And so forth. 

I have here a statement showing existing rates on domestic- 
made goods from the Pacific coast east, and the freight rates on 
imported articles coming into the Pacific coast, upon which I 
am going to comment at this point. 

First, let me say that I asked the representatives of the 
Railroad Administration why they lowered the rates on im- 
ported goods but did not lower them on domestic goods between 
the same points over the same route. The reply was that the 
importers asked it. I then asked, How about the manufac- 
turers in this country?” I was told that they were not con- 
sulted. 

The chief reason given by the Railway Administration was 
that they wished to equalize the rates between the Orient and, 
say, Chicago, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis, where the shipments 
were all water to the Pacific coast and then freighted from the 
Pacific coast to those points, as compared with all water from 
the Orient through the canal to New York or other Atlantic 
seaports, and then by rail freight to Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
Indianapolis. They wished to equalize these rates, and pointed 
out that the freight rates across the country from the Pacific 
coast, coupled with water rates across the ocean, were $2 per 
ton greater than that by all water to the Atlantic coast plus 
railway freight rates to Chicago, Cincinnati, and Indianapolis. 

I call your attention to the fact that ships going through the 
Panama Canal pay $1.25 or $1.30 toll per ton of the net tonnage 
of that ship, and I am not sure but the gross tonnage. Therefore 
the difference in freight rates to the Atlantic coast is $2, and of 
this amount $1.25 is absorbed by the toll through the Panama 
Canal, leaving 75 cents per ton more to the ships carrying goods 
from the Orient to New York through the Panama Canal than 
the ships would receive from the Orient to San Francisco. 

The rate on a cargo of lumber recently shipped from Grays 
Harbor, Aberdeen, Wash., to Australia was $52 per thousand 
feet. A thousand feet of lumber weighs about a ton and a 
half in round numbers. Therefore the freight from Grays 
Harber, Aberdeen, Wash., to Australia is, in round numbers, $38 
or $39 per ton. The Railroad Administration would have us 
believe that the Japanese ships would go all the way around the 
Pacific coast, through the canal to the Atlantic coast, for the 
saying of 70 cents a ton. It is folly to suppose any such thing. 

I will quote a few of the rates issued in the order Which I Will 
publish in the Recorp. There are 483 items in this order on 
which the freight rates are reduced from the Pacific coast east, 
and here are some of the reductions: 

For instance, on coffee, which is not a competitive product and 
does not injure our domestic institutions, the freight rate is re- 
duced from 82.374 per hundred pounds to 80 cents per hundred 
pounds. 

Hair, human hair to a large extent, is reduced from $3.31 to 
$1.87 per hundred pounds. 

Eggs, which rate does affect a domestic product, reduced from 
$4.624 to $2. In other words, the imported article pays $2 per 
hundred pounds freight while the domestic pays $4624. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Les. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If that is so, if the freight - 
rate reductions are permitted by the Railroad Administration, 
would it not have the effect, so far as the Asiatic trade is con- 
cerned, to actually nullify;the tariff bars that we might erect 
to protect us against lower-priced articles? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; and I am going to comment on tha 
very point soon. : 

Further, on flags—and we receive many flags from Japan, 
although flags are made in this country—the former rate was 
$9.25 per hundred pounds. It is now reduced to $3.25 n hundred 
pounds. American-made flags must still pay $9.25 a hunéred 
pounds, a reduction of 66 per cent on foreign-made flags. 
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The rate on domestic furniture from the Pacific coast is 818.873 
per hundred pounds. The rate on imported furniture is $3, a 
reduction of 79 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
explain how American flags, flags not made in America, are 
imported from Japan? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will say to the gentleman that we have 
imported many American flags made in Japan, and until a few 
years ago we imported all flags used in this country. Flags 
were not made in this country at all until a few years ago. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is it not rather a technical criticism, 
when you refer to the reduction of rates on imported flags? 
Are there any flags. made in the Pacific coast States to be 
shipped to the Atlantic States? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Whether there are or not they are made 
somewhere in the United States, and the rates at all points 
going east are greater on the domestic goods than on the 
foreign goods. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I am speaking simply of flags. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I do not know how many are made on the 
Pacific coast. Whether they are made there or not, it would 
not tend to encourage an industry in this country if we charge 
more freight on domestic articles than on those imported. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Is not the real effect of the reduction 
in freight rates on imported flags to the East simply to reduce 
the difference between the highly-taxed importations and those 
manufactured in the East? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I mentioned flags as one of the 483 items on 
which reductions are made. Then comes furniture. Furniture 
is made on the Pacific coast, and I have given you the difference, 
813.872 on domestic goods and $3 on imported goods. Is there 
any reason why these rates should be different from those on 
domestic articles? 

Next, take glassware of every description, except lamp chim- 
neys and the like. The rate is $2.81 on the domestic article and 
$1.50 on the imported article. 

Mr, HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes; but I will ask the gentleman not to 
take any more time than he can help. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Are not these rates he speaks of 
rates on articles upon whith there is not any competition be- 
tween the Pacific and Atlantic coasts? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Oh, bless your soul, this list covers gro- 
ceries, provisions of every description, every conceivable thing 
that can be included within 483 items of imports. I am only 
reading them as I come to them, and I read but very few of 
them because my time is limited. I shall print the rates with 
my remarks. Those that I have referred to are the extremes. 

There were imported into this country last year, the calendar 
year of 1918, 1,000,000,000 pounds of vegetable oil, 710,000,000 
pounds of coconut, cottonseed, and soy-bean oil. The soy-bean 
oil is a great product of this country, as well as is cottonseed 
oil. California produces more soy beans than all of the rest 
of the States in the Union. Therefore it is a direct discrimi- 
nation against the soy bean and the soy-bean oil from the 
Pacific coast coming east. The freight rates have been lowered 
from $1.12} a hundred pounds to 90 cents per hundred pounds. 
The duty on soy-bean oil is 1 cent a pound. Therefore this re- 
duction is 224 cents per hundred pounds, which is equivalent 
to a reduction of the duty on soy-bean oil from 1 cent to 0.773 
cent per pound. This oil comes in competition with cotton- 
seed oil of the South, one of the predominating products of the 
South. Whether the 223 cents on a hundred pounds is absorbed 
by the foreigner or not, here is the situation: If the Japanese 
and Chinese do reduce their price 223 cents per hundred pounds, 
then the consumers of this country receive the benefit, but the 
manufacturers of cottonseed oil must meet that price, because 
those oils are competitive oils in the production of several 
articles of food—butterine, lard, cottoline, and so forth. There- 
fore if the consumer receives the benefit of that reduction the 
taxpayer, who is the consumer of the country, must make good 
the loss to the railroads. On the other hand, suppose the Jap- 
anese and the Chinese do not reduce the price of their oil; that, 
then, does not affect the value of that competitive oil in this 

country, and the consumer is not benefited, and he must still 
pay in taxes the loss to the Government-controlled railroad, 
which loss is very great. Down to the present time it averages 
about $190,000,000 a month. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Did this condition relative to 
the difference in freight rates on domestic and imported articles 
apply or was it in evidence at any time before we had Govern- 
ment control of railroads? ; 

Mr. FORDNEY. The rates were practically the same; on a 
few articles they were lower on the imported articles than on 
the domestic products. As a rule, however, they were the same 
on domestic goods and foreign goods. These reductions were 
made effective on May 29, 1919. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Was that due to an Interstate 
Commerce Commission regulation or to the railroads themselves? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I can not tell you. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman per- 
mit me to answer the question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I remember a very interesting and 
able speech by a gentleman, Mr. Kennedy, from Ohio, many 
years ago, in which he showed that the combined water and 
rail rates on imported pottery in this country was much less 
than on domestic pottery. Mr. Kennedy in that speech showed 
that it was a general practice of the railroads under private 
control to charge lower rates on imported than on domestic goods. 

Mr. FORDNEY. On these articles I am talking about, if the 
gentleman will not occupy too much of my time, they were 
equal, but now they are different. Now, I have taken the pains 
to find out how many ships from the Orient—from Japan and 
China—entered Atlantie ports since the war—or, in other words, 
since the beginning of 1914, four and a half years—and I find 
there were only 77, and they were ships averaging less than 
3,500 gross tons, therefore chiefly sailing vessels of small size. 
So that to equalize rates between the Pacific coast and the 
Atlantie coast is no real safe or sound argument, because the 
amount of goods coming into the Atlantic coast from the Orient 
is so small that it is not necessary to figure them in, only one 
ship arriving about every four weeks. : 

Gentlemen, I have a consular report here from an American 
consul. I will not take up the time of the House to read it all, 
but I want to call your attention to another matter first. For 
every 77 cents of increased revenue of the railroads since the 
Government took control we have spent $1.23. If that is not 
extravagance, or rather incompetence, I do not know what it is. 

_Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman repeat that statement? 

Mr. FORDNEY. Yes, sir. Since the Government took con- 
trol of the railoads, for every 77 cents collected in revenue 
above the former revenues it has spent $1.28 to get it. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Who spent that? 

Mr. FORDNEY. The Government. The operation of the 
roads has cost $1.23 to gain 77 cents. Now, America’s consul, 
A. A. Williams, on May 26 makes the following report in the 
commerce report: 


The fat shortage in America 
ever for bean oil, which was sent 
chiefly to Seattle. 

He goes on further on page 9: 

The outstanding features of the exports in 1917 was the great busi- 
ness in soya-bean oils done with America. But, on the other hand, 
the tremendous 3 of industry in America is sure to bring about 
changes that will result advantageously for the crushers here. The 
increased oll trade was responsible for tremendous activities on the 
part of the mills in Dairen and brought prosperity where otherwise a 
stagnant condition would have obtained. 


I picked up a Seattle paper of July 13, and on page 27 of 
the Post-Intelligencer here is an article. I have not the time to 
read it, but I will insert it in the Recoxrp here: 


SEATTLE TO SHIP 400 CARS OF OIL TO EAST IN JULY—ORIENT STEAMERS 
TO UNLOAD 3,200,000 GALLONS THIS MONTH—VOLUME INCREASING. 

More than 3,000,000 gallons of vegetable oils will have been shipped 
through Seattle docks on tank cars and sent to eastern factories 
before the expiration of the present month. 

This grand total, estimated Saturday by officials of the Rogers 
Brown Co., Seattle's largest oil importers, marks the high point of 
Seattle’s oil activity during the present season. The month of June 
witnessed a t revival of oil shipping; the present month is largely 
showing an increase in the volume of incoming oils, while the activity 
will continue over August. 

The estimated nd totals of vegetable oils to be shipped from 
Seattle this month represents 400 tank cars, or 38,200,000 gallons, 
Included in this quantity is a trainload and a half of peanut oils, 
which represents one of the largest supplies of peanut oil ever assem- 
bied on the local docks. 

A remarkable feature of this great quantity of oil received in Seattle 
from the Orient via Japanese steamers is the fact that practically the 
entire supply was sold before it was shipped from the Far East to this 
port. There are practically no oils in storage in Seattle at this time 
and the 400 oil cars to be shipped out of Seattle in July go direct to 
consumers in the East, where the product will be manufactured into 
lard compounds, lubricating oils, mer 4 and tanning ingredients. 

Seattle is destined to continue its lead as the Nation’s foremost 
oil-importing center. Oil importing is an established industry here 
and Seattle’s close proximity to the Orient is one of the strongest fac- 
tors of the remarkable development of the industry in this city. Seat- 
tle has better facilities for handling oils than San Francisco, New York, 
Liverpool, or any other port in the world. Another big advantage is 
the local facilities for storing oil, which allows purchasers to store 
their product here, if desired, and avoid leakage, which is a deod Joss, 


ve rise to a greater demand than 
a steady stream across the Pacific, 
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Seattle's big oil-importing district, the Bast Waterway & Re Jala, 
Co.'s wharves, owned and operated by the Rogers Brown — 
represented a scene of record activity last week. An immense quantity 
of oil was discharged from the Tatyn Maru. Other ail-laden steamers 
will be at the East Waterway berth during this and next month in 
increasing numbers. r ö 

This article goes to show the extraordinary importation of 
vegetable oils from the Orient at the port of Seattle, 400 car- 
loads a month inerease. These oils are coming here very 
largely because of the reduced freight rates on these goods be- 
low the freight rates on domestic goods. I read to you the law 
that gave to the President of the United States the power to fix 
rates. No power is given by law in this matter to anybody 
except that delegated by the President to the Director General 
of Railroads to lower those rates, and I ask you if to reduce 
rates on imported articles below the freight rates charged on 
the domestic article between the same ports is equitable and 
just to the people of the United States whom the President of 
the United States is supposed to represent—he is our general 
manager of railroads. If you were a manufacturer and em- 
ployed a superintendent to run your cotton or woolen mills or 
any other industry, and you found out he was discriminating 
against you and in favor of your competitor, what would you 
do? Would you raise his wages? No; you would raise him 
from his seat as-superintendent of your property and immedi- 
ately discharge him; that is what you would do, Yet the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the superintendent of the railroads, 
representing the people of the United States. He has discrimi- 
nated against his own people in favor of the people of Japan, 
China, South America, and Mexico. There is no question about 
it. Did he act in a manner just and equitable in that discrimi- 
naton? I can not say that he did. 

If u corresponding reduction in domestic freight rates is not 
contemplated at this time—and surely the railroads need all 
the revenue they are now receiving—it appears to me that 
these rates on eastbound imported articles are not fair and just, 
for many of the articles from the Orient, South America, and 
Mexico, favored by the new rates, come in direct competition 
with domestic goods. 

To build up German industries and encourage export trade 
it was the policy of the German Government to favor articles 
intended for export by granting liberal concessions in freight 
rates from manufacturing centers to the seaports. Such rates 
were considerably below those charged on imported articles 
from the seaports to inland points of consumption. How differ- 
ent this is from the policy that is now being followed by our 
Government. The administration is favoring the imported 
article at the expense of our own industries. It convinces me, 
my friends, that when American industries are placed at the 
mercy of free traders they stand but little chance of success. 

The war served to save our industries from the threatening 
competition from abroad that the Underwood tariff law invited. 
Normal times are returning and we must now open our eyes to 
the fact that increased competition from abroad will have to 
be faced, and right at this time I wish to register emphatically 
my disapproval of the recent action of the Railroad Administra- 
tion in putting into effect new rates which can not help but 
add to the difficulties confronting a large number of important 
American industries, as well as the railroads that carry these 
goods. 

To reduce freight rates from the Pacific coast to eastern 
points on oriental goods coming into this country and not to 
give a corresponding reduction in freight rates on domestic 
goods between the same points is a clear and unwarranted dis- 
crimination against the American product and must work a 
hardship upon the American laboring man. In my opinion no 
discrimination could be practiced that would work a greater 
or more direct hardship on our people than this very act of 
the administration. 

As a further proof of discrimination—because these imports 
are the products of oriental labor—I wish to quote here some 
items of wages paid in Japan for various kinds of employment 
during the year 1916—a war period, if you will remember, and 
not a prewar period. These quotations are taken from the 
American Economist, and will be found on pages 1 and 246 of 
the issue of that paper of December 13, 1918. 

The Economist shows that the total number of factories in 
operation in 1916 in Japan was 19,299, with 1,095,301 em- 
ployees, of which number there were 458,632 males and 636,669 
females. For every two males employed there are about three 
females, and the average wage scale for females is about 20 
per cent below that of males. There were 240 cotton factories 
in Japan, with 130,000 employees, and in 1918 300 mills, with 
170,000 employees, and the average wage scale is from 93 cents 
to 24 cents per day for males and from 124 to 16 cents for 
females. Wages in the Government departments are from 263 
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to 45 cents per day. Agricultural laborers under contract re- 
ceive, males, $52 per year; females, 830 per year.. The average 
daily wages for these farm laborers is from 30 to 48 cents, 

Japanese tailors receive from 69 to 87 cents per day; con- 
fectioners, 48 cents per day; carpenters, 424 cents per day; 
stonecutters, 50 cents per day; tile roofers, 51 cents per day; 
bricklayers, 533 cents per day; ship carpenters, 35 to 43 cents 
per day; jewelers, 344 cents per day; first-class blacksmiths, 
374 cents per day; potters, 34 cents per day; paper makers, 24 
cents per day; printers, 28 cents per day. 

A laborer in Japan, on a monthly contract, receives the 
enormous sum of $5.14 if male and $3.17 if female, for a whole 
month's work. 

These are the wages that are paid to laborers in Japan who 
produce articles that come into this country in competition 
with like articles made by American laborers, who receive a 
living scale of wages. Do the gentlemen in Congress believe 
we can lift up the Japanese to the standard of life and living 
enjoyed by American laborers, or do we expect to bring down 
the American standard of laborers to that of the Japanese? 
There is only one safeguard against a reduction of American 
wages to a lower level, to the level of the labor competitor 
across the sea, and that is in a protective tariff. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

And these goods from China and Japan, my friends, come 
in competition with the American goods made at the American 
scale of wages—a living scale—and they include goods pro- 
duced by child labor. Our laws now exclude the shipment of 
goods from one State to another produced by child labor, but 
our import laws do not discriminate against goods made by 
child labor in a foreign country when imported. That is an 
injustice to our manufacturers and our producers. 

If the manufacturers and producers of the United States hope 
to enter the world’s markets and capture a large portion of the 
foreign trade of other nations, competitors of ours, the Ameri- 
ean scale of wages must drop; there is no escape from it. If 
the people of the United States, right in our own markets, ex- 
pect to hold their own against the competition of foreign in- 
dustry, of cheap labor in Japan and other foreign countries, 
they must put up the bars let down by our Democratic friends 
and keep out to a large extent the cheaply made products of 
the foreign lands. If American labor expects to maintain its 
present high scale ef wages or the wage scale which existed in“ 
normal times, the laboring man of this country must do every- 
thing in his power to help restore the protective tariff system, 
which heretofore has proven so beneficial to him; it is his only 
salvation. 

With the low rate of duties existing on foreign imports, with 
the low scale of wages existing in the oriental countries, and 
with in addition the cruel, discriminating freight rates put into 
effect recently on oriental goods coming into the United States 
on the Pacifie coast to be shipped to points east of the Rocky 
Mountains—a rate from 20 per cent to 60 per cent below that en- 
joyed by domestic goods—who can say that the American labor- 
ing man has been given a fair show by the present administra- 
tion? Is it not true that no act on the part of the administration 
is a greater discrimination against American laborers than that 
which first fixes a low rate of duty on oriental imports, bring- 
ing in competition with our products the goods of foreign coun- 
tries made by such poorly paid laborers, and especially child 
labor, and then fixes a freight rate on foreign goods so far below 
the rate charged on domestic goods going between the same 
points. in this country? It would seem that those responsible for 
these discriminations are working in favor of oriental laborers 
and against the American laborer, for nearly every article pro- 
duced in the Orient and exported to the United States is bene- 
fited by these lower rates. 

Our marine laws are so unfavorable to the maintenance of an 
American merchant marine operating under an American flag 
that our merchant marine before the war had been practically 
driven from the high seas, and the ships flying the American 
flag engaged in our merchant marine at the present time have 
been built at three times the normal cost and many times the 
cost per ton of those built in Japan and Europe. While 
we have many ships to-day, they are being operated at an 
enormous cost to the Government, which cost is being paid by 
the people in taxes. We can not successfully maintain a 
merchant marine under existing marine laws. This industry 
must and will fail from a financial standpoint. We have 
established a merchant marine under the Stars and Stripes, and 
any attempt to maintain it by Government ownership and opera- 
tion is the act of an insane man. There must first be radical 
changes in our shipping laws. The world Jaughs at us in our 
attempt to operate a merchant marine under the present laws 
and at the same time expect any financial success. 
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While we have but one-seventeenth of the world's popuiation, 
we boast of having one-fourth of the entire wealth of the world. 
Will the people of the United States now deliberately throw 
away our impregnable financial and great industrial strength 
and substitute financial and industrial weakness? 

We are great in our financial strength; we have boundless 
resources. The world recognizes our ability in every line of 
industry carried on in the United States. The world knows 
that our energy and capital have built up 60 per cent of the 
railroad mileage of the world ,and that we have provided agri- 
cultural and manufactured products for their maintenance, 
and the world knows that our people have billions deposited in 
the savings banks. The world also knows that luxuries are 
common with our laboring classes, 

To continue this national capacity, to overcome obstacles, 
and to succeed, wages must be kept up. 

The American market in all its phases and conditions be- 
longs to the Americun people, and no Congress that is really 
patriotie will attempt to deport American capital, destroy Amer- 
ican industry, curtail American production, and reduce Amer- 
ican wages just to foster some delusive idea of cheapness, which 
will never come until unemployment impairs the ability of the 
people to buy. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

No nation in the world gets rich by purchasing abroad. A 
nation, like an individual, gets rich by selling. Our own people 
are our best customers, Why not sell to them? Why give our 
markets to foreigners, while we neglect employment for our own 
people? [Applause on the Republican side.] But tbe “ low- 
tariff advocates” can see no prosperity for the country except 
through foreign trade. 

For more than 100 years, without an exception in normal 
times, with no counteracting influences, customs duties too 
low to insure American productions have always increased the 
imports. Under these conditions the balance of trade turns 
against the country and unemployment becomes general. 

All the principal nations of the world except the United 
States are establishing tariff laws to increase their own indus- 
tries, and all are expecting the rich American people to buy 
their products, while we, with the temerity of theorists, invite 
their competition. 

The administration is aiding foreign imports by reducing 
freight rates from the Pacific coast to eastern points on im- 
ported goods, but making no reduction in freight rates on 
domestic goods between the same points, Not a dollar is being 
spent by this Government at this time to encourage our indus- 
tries and American labor, but millions are being spent in an 
extravagant, unwarranted manner in many directions, 

Gentlemen, the increased revenues of the Government on 
passenger and freight rates, taken from the volume of money 
collected on freight and passenger fares before the war, is in 
round numbers identical with the percentage of increased rates. 
In 1916 the freight collected by the railroads was, in round num- 
bers, $2,400,000,000; in 1917, $2,827,000,000; and in 1918, $3,- 
034,000,000, Therefore I say that the extra freight paid by the 
American people and the extra passenger fare paid by the people 
that have traveled since the 14th day of June of last year is a tax 
upon the people, put it as you may. It is a loss being made up 
for the mismanagement of the railroads. It has been stated 
that the freight carried by the railroads during the last 12 
months was no greater In volume than the 12 months preceding 

Government control, and yet there are employed on the rail- 
roads 170,000 more men than were employed before the war. 
‘There is where our losses are occurring. ; 

I am going to conclude before my hour is up. I want you gen- 
tlemen to pay attention to these remarks. I received through 
the mails the other day a copy of a set of resolutions or declara- 
tion of principles adopted by the Republicans of New Jersey in 
convention, and I think they are worthy of serious considera- 
tion. I will quote from those resolutions very largely, as follows: 


We have great faith in our American form of government and the 
principles on which it rests, 

Although for 130 years we have maintained this Government—the 
best 5 of any country in the world—we have not solved all 
the difficult problems of the world, nor have we made everybody pros- 
perous and happy, but we have made more progress in that direction 
than have any other people. 3 the world, so far, all “ isms” 
have failed—radical socialism, I. W.ism, and anarchism must and 
will fall. We shall resist to the utmost all efforts to change our 
Republic into un ism form of government. 

do man that pulls another down raises anybody up. 

Our policies have built a great nation. e are teh in many ways. 
Twenty millions of our people are purchasers of liberty bonds, with an 
average of about $1.500 per purchaser. 

We have 18,000,000 homes occupied by 21,000,000 families, 

We have over 12,000,000 depositors with savings of $7,000,000,000. 

We have over 16,000,000 farms yielding annually over $12,600,000,000 
worth of agricultural products. 

And we have 21,000,000 children attending our schools. 


Our schools, churches, parks, playgrounds, hospitals, librari and 
museums are for the use of all classes. ‘This is the kind of socialiain 


preached and practiced by the English-speaking people of the world, 
of whom we are the predominant part, 

This form of government is so popular that since 1620 there has been 
a growth in the population from about 100 men, women, and children 
to 107,000,000 and so prosperous that while we have but one-seven- 
teenth of the world's population we boast of having 25 per cent of the 
wornis is a Republi orth in d ledg al 

sa Re ew saving; and we p e to it our loyalty, and 
we will oppose to the extreme autocratic, rabid socialism, I. W. W. 
Bolshevism, and anarchism We stand for law and order. We wi 
oppose that class that would, for the purpose of securing their de- 
mands, destroy human life. and property. 

We welcome the honest sons of other lands who will cooperate with 
us, Support our institutions, and help to better our civilization; but we 
insist upon their unqualified loyalty to the land of their adoption and 
their allegiance to but one country and but one flag, that country 
America and that flag the Stars and Stripes. 


[Applause on the Republican side.] 


We favor restrictive laws. without denying free 5 h, that will for- 
bid incendiary utterances calculated to destroy our Government institu- 
agen noe are opposed to bombs, whether thrown by the hand or by 

Every immigrant should be normal, mentally and physically. Crimi- 
nals and those whose views are un-American and tend to the destrue- 
tion of our institutions should be refused admission, and, if already 
admitted, should be deported. 

[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield before he concludes? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask per- 
mission to make a little statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas asks 
permission to make a statement. 

Mr. HARDY or Texas. I first wish to ask unanimous consent 
to address the House for five minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recor by printing the list of freight 
rates put into effect May 29 last. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield to a 
question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I have looked over the disbursements of the Gov- 
ernment for this month as reported in the daily report coming 
from the Treasury, and I find that the disbursements this month 
are a little over $2,000,000,000, a good portion of which is, of 
course, for the retirement of some of the short-term certificates. 
Did the gentleman go into the question of the source of revenue 
by which we are going to take care of this terrific charge? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I did not, but I can in a minute's time tell 
you the situation. I have in my possession—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. ‘The time of the gentleman from 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, for 
two minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes more in 
order to answer a question. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have it 
made five minutes. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Thank you. I have in my possession a let- 
ter from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue giving, as cor- 
rectly as he can give it at this time, the estimated amount of 
revenue under our internal-revenue laws that will be collected 
this year. It is a fraction below the estimated amount at the 
time the bill became a law, $4,000,000,000. I have been told 
from several sources that our expenditures this year will reach 
nearly $7,000,000,000. Therefore, we must sell bonds, already 
authorized but not yet disposed of, to make up the difference 
between the revenues that will be collected this year and the 
amount of our expenditures. I believe it was intended last 
year to provide for the sale of Government bonds, Treasury 
notes, and Treasury certificates to an amount sufficient to make 
up the difference. To the $4,000,000,000 estimated that this 
law will yield must be added many miscellaneous taxes, about 
$170,000,000 of import duties and other miscellaneous revenue, 
and they will not reach more than $5,000,000,000 as revenue of 
the Government this year. Therefore we must sell, if the esti- 
mates are correct, something like 52,000, 000.000 of bonds to 
make up the expenditures of the Government over and above the 
taxes that will be collected. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. 
a question? 

Mr. FORDNEY. If I have the time. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. How does the actual cash In 
the Treasury compare with the volume of outstanding warrants? 

Mr. FORDNEY. I can hardly tell the gentleman that, but I 
will print with my remarks, if the House will give me permis- 


{After a 


Will the gentleman yield for 
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sion, a statement furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury | is outstanding at the present time I am unable to say, but I 
as to the amount of outstanding Government obligations on | will venture to say that not over $1,000,000,000. The way that 
July 1. was issued was this: Under former laws for every dollar of 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The statement received to-day, | gold certificates outstanding there were 100 cents of gold coin 
as I recall it, showed that warrants have been issued already | and gold bullion in the United States Treasury. The Federal 
in excess of the total cash, of over $900,000,000, and that about | reserve bank collected the gold certificates, turned them in and 
one week ago the outstanding warrants exceeded the total cash | demanded gold, and then under the Federal reserve banking 


by 81,120,000, 000. laws turned back that gold and received $2.50 of Federal reserve 
Mr. FORDNEY. I thank the gentleman, bank notes for each dollar of gold. Therefore about 51,000, 
Mr. FESS. Would it embarrass the gentleman if I asked | 000,000 have been called in, which gave $1,500,000,000 of inflated 

him one question? currency. 
Mr. FORDNEY. Not at all. Mr. FESS. If this retirement is gradual, it ought to stabilize 
Mr. FESS. What proportion of the circulation medium to-day | prices and bring down the cost of living, ought it not? 

would be regarded as fiat? Mr. FORDNEY. I would think so; yes. [Applause.] 


Mr. FORDNEY. I can hardly tell, but during the war there The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
was about $1,500,000,000 of inflated currency put out through | Michigan has expired. 
the Federal reserve bank. That is being called in very rapidly, Mr. FORDNEY. I will insert here the list of freight rates 
I am told, and destroyed. What portion of that $1,500,000,000 | on imports entering the Pacific coast. 


Import rates from Pacific coast ports to points in United States and Canada. 


N. B.—Except as otherwise tes named herein apply ¢ a Eer 
Shipmen 5 Asatte points, A Australia, Fiji ds, New Zealand, 3 Islands, or beyond. 


Shipments originating in „ Hawallan Islands, Mexico, Oceania, or th America when so specifically shown in individual rate items of this tariff. 
mum In cents per 100 pounds. 
Articles. car 
1755 weight Less than 
(pounds). | carloads. Carloads. 


Antimony Ware, r ↄ ſ ð ̃ꝰꝗðVnßßęę̃ ⁵—⅛U— . d dasecssessas SAE N 
Antimony metal or regulus; . 1 or needle; antimony, white oxide oi antimonꝝy ore. p 10 50,00 . 1100 
Bagging, burlap; | ess eae 175 
Bamboo, rattan; rattan core: gunay: bagging Bamboo, pal 20 . 1150 
Baskets, willow clothes nested; baskets, willow market, nested; baskets, willow waste, nested.. WB „ „ „ „„ 1850 sceeeece 
Baskets (other than willow clothes baskets, willow 8 
bined bamboo and 3 plan t holders; shades (other than lamp shades); trays, when made of 
PIRES BOAR. VINE OF WOON Uicecaccvecasccewevsctdscénsbeccudenpeceddsudecnsude thn davced AEA A A T 30 1200 
pore oo ‘cocoa, in „ T, . v rs Pe a ores EA a TSA 35 185 
—Rates named willalso apply upon shipments originating in Central and South America. 
ee e of cocoa, vanilla, and tonka beans) in bags e EE E 40 { be 
Nore.—Subject to cleaning, dryin tion, reconsigning, or storing in transit privileges, as published 
a tariffs of individua) lles Hes partes herek hereto — ge lawfully on file with the 9 — aA 8 — orh a or with 
e Railwa 
Bulbs; fern balis: be in pakagos -ossz — aise, paliw dried in pans 50 57000 1200 185. 
fern 0 n ied ; stems, ed, in pa 50 20,000 1200 1150 
wd Sag e, in packages; camphor, re ravine ically sealed d cans; camphor oil, red and white, in cases 55 30, 000 1 200 1150 
ry, in 9 65 24,000 1200 1150 
70 30, 000 1 312} 1219 
75 30,000 1 200 1125 
Ud EEO RAITA 1290 licessirtpan . 
85 80,0000 80 
Ma ae : — + amed wii also apply on shipments originating in Mexico, Central America, South America, Hawaiian 
sian an 
Combings (waste hacklings from human hair); stumps (waste hacklings from human hair); in machine-compressed bags 
CR TIMI Seanad Soe vcspasnacusadraesvscauuphes Wicbinteasnoaccassepecsttes sapsivaceeeckecseanesoctswubesdawaedipeieiise 2 20, 000 8 1874 
MH Be cs eRe GE erp AEE f d „ EAE 85 


Non: Rates named willalso TAIO ADIY OR on pi originatingin Oceania, except that rates will not apply on shipments 


ating in — eee. 
Dry goo n bales or 
e ae pinched 8 wholly of cotton 
keting, shoddy; blankets, cotton; blankets, shoddy; buckram; bunting; calicoes; e risky datas flat (not 


gies tracing cloth); aare 8 eee checks; cheviots; k (not 
i Ang 1 damas els; 6 lining, dress ; pillowcases; 
prints; scrims; sheets; shirt — raes stri . wels; yarn (see note 
Nor. Rates named on yarn unn not apply on dar or crochet yarn. 
Dry goods, not otherwise specified IN. CROOB OE E 
Eggs: Eggs, dried; dried egg; albumen, dried egg 
Nor. Sub t privileges as. as 5 in tariffs of individual lines Jaig hereto and lawfully 
on file wit! the Interstate Commerce Commission or with the Canadian Railway Commission. 
5 WalOr paper; in . f . 
Fans, not otherwise s p OMOG ian caueconh cusses N ANT z 
Feathers, i n natural s in bales: Chicken; duck; goose: türken 


te, coi mpressed in 
ber, fix: fiber ute; fiber, straw; hemp; in Dales; jute, raw; sisal; gira rice; tow, flax; in ed bales 
a nle, in bs ber, j p; in pressed j „ Press 


lumber and paper, will be cing loa and with each carload of oran, 
Furniture, bamboo or wooden, knocked down or nested, boxed, wra; or crated; chairs, settees and tables with bamboo 
and reed frames, wrapped with braided or twisted sea grass or wrapped with rattan, reed or cane fiber, knocked down, 
flat boxed, crated or bat aa JJC T Svadbcpabcns ĩ ̃ ³— . ˙ N does r r 
5 4 F t train service onlyů S n RE OTE F r 
Glassware, not oi W herein (including lamp ſounts, tata notin 5 lamp globes nor lamp shades pisses 
fruit Gr jely, including 8 fastenings for same; jars, fruit or ber Dow ps tops and fastenings for same; Nes. 160 24,000 1 200 1150 
NoTE.—Rates named not apply on silver-trimmed or silver-plated gl no fees nor on cut glass of any description. 
Graphite or plumbaro,; nt peck b de e 165 00, 0 aeris 1100 
Groceries and provisions ( aoa en pee agin 
Beans, dry; bird's nest; cakes, rice; chestnuts; curds, salt bean; ‘alte preserved: fish, canned, dried, pickled, 
salted or smoked; flour, rice; fruits, canned; fruits, dried y tel fungus fungus, “inet, galangal; meats, fe canned: anied 
pickled, salted or smoked; mushrooms, dried; olives, ; pear, seaweed, dried; soy, in las aot 
— sticks, bean; sticks, rice; sweetmeats; vegetables, — 3 vegetables, dried and salted; vegetable sauces; a n 
Sisri rine a kowrie, Fast India gum, Manila gum, Pontinae gum; bird lime, in pack 
3 gum amar, gum ko gum; packages; 
also cu u, pentier, bier, Japonica or tera terra Jay elo es, bags, bales, or mats 175 50,00 ͥ ) 1100 
Hats Canned, ba bamboo, reed a leaf, grass ace al lor fled 1 flat, in bales or box s ts ans K E S 
soe. braid, hemp and wool braid, knotted hemp, paper braid, in packages e evan I . . 
Cattle, goat,* sheep," green or green salted, in bundles, or pickled in barrelsssz . „ 190 36,000 . 1410 
1 Denotes reduction, Rate named will also apply on skins of sheep, lambs, or goats, pickled in barrels. 
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Import rates from Pacific coast ports to points in United States and Canada—Continued- 


fins In cents per 100 pounds. 
Articles. weight 3 - 
(pounds). carloads: Carlcads. 
Ka d ² ˙AAA ²˙¹ Zv ————T——. A eed . ( EIEEE AE STN 2000 . er 117 
8 1 TT 30, 000 1270 ng 
3 or vio, with sie Haag ining or covering. 2 ate ae POr EA E — — 
Tann out lining or covering; lamp shades, lamp stands and bases, bamboo 210 1325 - 
n pad ai E SAN 215 16,060 1400 1250 
5 E/ / AT S E EAR T FE 220 S 1563 
Matting: grass; pads, matting; rice straw; rugs, Matting; straw fiber; table mats, straw fiber; in packages. R 225 20,000 1 200 1150 
8 EEK K:: . ͤÄB ß, ͤꝛ ͤ ĩ⅛ͤ vv «§²l.jcc c ß ͤ,ͤ Noms cure, 230 0, 008>) e eee: 1100 
5 the shell; in packages, straight or mixed carloads, or in mixed carloads with peanuts (shelled or not ae ey EP 
!!. dd EST e 
Norx.— Rates named will also apply on or shelled, and. at of if delivered torail 
r 6 eee 
Peanuts (shelled or not 5 in — — r.... (w. ̃⅛˙ꝓ— g ̃⅛²—mũqù]ĩd ĩ ͤ N 240 r 150 
Norte.—Rates named cleaned or shelled, and repacked at port of ↄntry if delivered to rail 
Chico cee eas mds of val.at port of entry. 
crude or 
Bean, China w. cocoanut, cotton seed, fish, nut, palm kernel, rape seed, seed, silk worm, so; 8 
Nowe f. Subject fe !. rn alt arn A . * 
OTE es and la 
on file with the Interstate Commerce — z 
ekaa pray ieper arare of Sane paaitadies N EAE AN 8 
Nore 3.—Shipments of oil in tank cars will be billet to destination on the Cascade Branch of the go, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, stations Cascade to Lamotte, Iowa, inclusive (narrow gauge), at the minimum of the car 
used from Facile coast of to be transferred by owners at Bellevue, to narrow gauge tank car to be 
furnished by owner, to go ca ity of such narrow gauge car, making the trips 
to handle the ſull load of the larger car, except that the total not exceed the through 
rate from. Pacific coast port o! tion weight applying to the car used from Lacie 
coast: port of umport to Bellevue, Iowa. 
eS a eee eee ments in wood, 2,000 pounds of hay, straw, sawdust, tan bark or hulls may be loaded in 
88 pers for preservative, be charged at the rate charged on the ol W 
ain ee om car by consignee, 2 — ia rute charged on freight in car. 45 a hae 18 
Seon, —!Tr:!, n...“ ginating in Mexico, Central America or South America. SI Paracas 
Paper or fiber articles: apply 8 4 
Chinese paper sticks, joss paper, joss sticks, kites, lanterns, napkins, parasols or hand sercens, seats twine, umbrellas, in — 
fad pa — — : .... a EE ae . T = M e r AA ort oweca ete te aie 
Potato flour and potato re Soi rae nen PE AA all aes eked 233 60, 000° 
Pyrcthrum 2 
265 20, 
270 36, 
Rugs, packages. 20 25 
Sago, sago cassava fiour, . 8 285 M 1109 
Nore 1. —— on sago, Sinton ct indo tome te in straight or mixed carloads will be 30,000 
Sausage P . T ²⁰ A seer ee 290 
Screens (floor), or panel, boxed or rated FE K Ne ero acs aAA ane — 295 
300 
305 
310 
312 


oo 
i 
* 


emen 


cassie, ch Nies: cinnamon 320 20, 000. 1250 11627 
ves; condiments, dry or preserved} ginger, dry or preserved; mace, nutmegs; pepper; 
Land pec ened ama Nest Sedere keratitis peg ANA E R EO S E ñĩ ß 325 30, 000 1200 4125 
— braid; 
or fiber, neste ;!in packages: Dane pawdeeNhcwavalsbosorhcdvudsecsus banaue AE E EI E E PA SA sav E EEE A es 250 


— rash PERENS AE ee 
222CCCCCCC0C000TTTT0TC 
5 5 


— Rates named will also v on 
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Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under previous arrangement of 
the House certain Members were allotted time. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
extend and revise my remarks. I have some statistics that I 
want to include. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting cer- 
tain tables and figures referred to in his address. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr, Harpy] 
can not be recognized at the present time. Under previous 
arrangements the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. SANDERS] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, the many com- 
ments on the conduct of the Great War made upon this floor, 
bearing upon the lack of efficiency and economy with which the 
war was conducted, lead me to call attention to some phases of 
the matter which, though quite apparent, seem to have received 
but little attention. 

Gentlemen who speak of lack of “ efficiency ” in the effective 
conduct of any enterprise should remember that the term 
“ efficiency” is a relative term. A thing is efficiently done 
when it is done as well as anyone else could have done it under 
like circumstances. A thing is efficiently done when it is done 
as effectively as anyone else has succeeded in doing the same 
thing before. When improved methods and the advance of 
science make possible the doing of things more quickly and more 
effectively than they could be done in former times, then the 
former manner of doing things must give way to the advanced 
efficiency of a new age. But when a thing is done as well as 
anyone could do it at the time it is done and under the cir- 
cumstances in which it is done, then that thing is efficiently 
done. 

The word. “ extravagance,’ which has been repeatedly and 
idly applied to the handling of vast war funds in the World 
War, is likewise a relative term. A thing is extravagantly done 
when it is done at a cost exceeding that at which some one else, 
under like conditions, could have done it. It is economically 
accomplished when it is accomplished at an expense not ex- 
ceeding that at which anyone else could have accomplished it. 
It is accomplished economically when for every dollar spent a 
dollar’s worth of return has been realized, gauged by the 
returns possible on the dollars spent in the day and time of 
the undertaking and compared with the returns received on the 
dollars spent in previous undertakings of the same character. 

Therefore, when gentlemen speak here or elsewhere of “ lack 
of efficiency ” in our prosecution of this war, and when they 
talk of “extravagance” in the expenditure of our moneys, 
they must expect their statements to be viewed in the light of 
comparison with other wars and the conduct and expense 
thereof. 

I wonder whether gentlemen who talk of the extravagant 
waste of money in this war have taken the time and the trouble 
to compare the recent war expenditures with our expenditures 
during the Spanish-American War. I wonder whether they 
have figured the per capita cost of our recent war for each 
soldier for a period of one year and compared that figure with 
what it cost us to maintain our soldiers during the Spanish- 

American War. : 

In the latter part of April, 1898, war was declared with 
Spain. On the 11th of April, 1899, the peace treaties were ex- 
changed, and hostilities, actually over some time before, were 
officially at an end. The period of real fighting occupied only 
about three months. During the total period of less than one 
year of official war, approximately $377,000,000 was spent by 
us in the prosecution of the Spanish-American War, which was 
fought by our Army of some 278,000 men. 

Now, in the matter of totals, no comparison can exist be- 
tween our War with Spain and our titanic struggle against the 
Central Empires. But the comparison of totals tells nothing. 
It is a relative comparison only that can truthfully determine 
whether our funds have been well spent. And in making a 
comparison of this nature, many things must be considered. 
It is necessary to bear in mind the difference between nine- 
teenth century costs of material and twentieth century costs; 
it is necessary to remember the difference between a strait and 
an ocean in the matter of transportation; it is necessary to 
remember that this war has called for munitions and supplies 
for every man of our Army of a quantity and nature unknown 
to the world in 1898; and only with these facts in mind is it 
possible to make a fair comparison. 

Bearing them in mind, then, let me call attention to certain 
parallels between these two wars in the matter of expenses, 


which will show, I believe, that our present war, with all its 
tremendous cost, has not been unduly expensive, 

In an article recently given wide publicity in the press, and 
which appeared in the Washington Post of July 10, the esti- 
mated cost of the war up to June 30, 1919, was placed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Glass, in round figures at $21,- 
000,000,000. This is the net cost to us after proper deductions of 
some nine billions due on loans to the Allies. 

Now, compared with this vast total, our expense of some 
$377,000,000 in the Spanish-American War shrinks to almost 
nothing. But remember that the war with Germany, up until 
June 30 of this year, has lasted more than twice as long as the 
Spanish-American War officially lasted, and call to mind the 
difference between an army of over 3,000,000 men, with most of 
them across the seas in France, and an army of 278,000 men, 
with a portion only of them in Cuba, and this latter figure, in 
round numbers, our Army of 1898 never exceeded. As the 
$377,000,000 spent in the Spanish-American War shrinks to 
practically nothing, so shrinks the Army of that war into a 
battalion, notwithstanding its glorious achievement and the 
valor with which it fought. 

To maintain this Army of 278,000 men at a cost of $377,000,000 
means that the cost per man per year for our one year of war 
with Spain was about $1,350. From April, 1917, until June 30, 
1919, our war with Germany, supporting an army of 3,670,000 
men, cost us $21,000,000,000, and the average cost per man per 
year for our two and a quarter years of war with Germany was 
about $2,543. 

In 1917 and 1918, just 20 years after the Spanish War, when 
the price of everything had doubled and quadrupled, the price 
of the war per man was actually held down to a negligible in- 
crease over the cost per man in 1898, 

We raised, equipped, and transported an army at a cost per 
man less than 100 per cent greater than it took to do the same 
thing in 1898, and we raised a better organized army; we 
equipped it better than we did 20 years ago; we transported it 
3,000 miles over hostile seas, where we had to face only a peace- 
ful strait in 1898. And the cost was maintained at a level less 
than twice the cost per man of the previous war, and we cared 
for our soldiers better, gave them better food and equipment, gave 
them more of it, and paid them more money and gave them more 
benefits than we did during our War with Spain, and gave them 
more in combined salary and various war benefits, family allow- 
ances, insurance privileges, and so forth, than any nation ever gaye 
its fighting men in this or any other war in history. [Applause.] 

In 1917 and 1918 men had to be moved across 3,000 miles and 
more of submarine-infested water; had to be armed, fed, clothed 
in health and cared for in sickness more than 3,000 miles from 
home; had to have supplies shipped to them from across the sea; 
had to have artillery the like of which was never more than 
dreamed of before; had to have motor trucks, which did not even 
exist in 1898 ; had to have ammunition in quantities to stagger the 
imagination; had to have the means of combating poison gas; 
had to have clothing suitable for a winter climate, nonexistent 
in Cuba, and the bitterness of which is unknown in our previous 
military history—and yet, with all these tremendous handicaps, 
the men who spent our money kept the cost down to less than 
double the amount per man spent a score of years ago. 

To have fought another war in every particular identical 
with the Spanish-American War would have been due to cost 
twice as much in 1918 as it did in 1898 at the lowest possible 
figure. Yet with the tremendous additional difficulties that had 
to be faced and mastered, with the crushing burdens of a war 
against an implacable, inhuman enemy, calling for mountains 
of equipment and munitions and supplies for every man of our 
Army, the administration kept the cost per man per year 
down to less than double the cost per man per year for the 
skirmish of 1898. 

And yet gentlemen talk of extravagance! I wonder if they 
have succeeded in keeping their personal expenses on as econom- 
ical a basis as this. I wonder if they could raise an army 
themselves and, paying the men a salary and providing for 
them benefits in the way of insurance, compensations, voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation, and hospitals, never before 
made available for a nation’s soldiery, maintain the cost of 
that army at a relative advance some three or four hundred 
per cent lower than advances in other lines of endeavor? I 
wonder if they could? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for just a 
moment? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I think the gentleman has omitted 
one item in his relation of the cost, namely, that of Air Service 
amounting to some $800,000,000. i 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I was just coming to that. 
I was going to say that in this war of 1917-18 we had to face 
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the problem of organizing from practically nothing the Air 
Service, which in 1898 had been dreamed of, but never had 
been heard of, in actual warfare before. 

Gentlemen speak of the useless waste which they assert has 
occurred during this war. I wonder whether these gentlemen 
can remember at this present date how much was known in the 
days of the recent fighting as to the probable duration of the 
war. I wonder when they protest with the feverish yehemence 
of ignorance as to the thousands spent upon improvements, 
buildings, and supplies which can not now be used, whether they 
can remember the days when the wisdom of preparation for a 
long war was nowhere questioned? If gentlemen of the House 
knew in 1917 the date at which the war would terminate, then 
they were sadly derelict in their duty, for they should have 
informed Congress and the President of their foreknowledge 
in order that appropriations might have been made accordingly. 
I wonder whether the hindsight of gentlemen who criticize at 
this late date the cost of the war may not be better than their 
foresight? 

Look at the official record to be found in Senate Document No. 
270 of the first session of the Fifty-sixth Congress, the record 
of the court of inquiry which, under the direction of President 
McKinley, investigated the food supply of our Army for the 
Spanish War, and see, on page 1892 thereof, the court's finding 
which characterized the handling of the food supply of that 
war as a “colossal blunder”! Whatever else may have been 
said by our men returned from overseas as to their hardships, 
none has yet said, to my knowledge, that inedible, nauseating 
meat was ever given him for food while in the service of his 
country in France. -Yet many soldiers and officers testified 
that such a condition did prevail during the Spanish War. 

Therefore our food supply was more efficiently handled in our 
late war than it was in 1898, notwithstanding the fact that the 
war was 3,000 miles away, as compared with only a few hundred 
when we fought with Spain. 

And by the same comparison our food was economically sup- 
plied, because it cost us less than twice as much per man to 
support our Army in France as it did in Cuba, and food is more 
than twice as high to-day as it was at that time. 

It is impossible to estimate the loss that occurred during the 
war of 1898 on foodstuffs, because quantities of food, bought 
and paid for and issued to the men, were simply thrown away 
and not consumed, being unfit for human consumption. The 
testimony is of record; anyone may read it who wants to, and 
will find it in the Senate document of the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
which I have just referred to. Sometimes large quantities of 
canned food were issued, and from 20 to 50 per cent of it would 
be thrown away, and sometimes practically all of it would be 
thrown away. It was not fit to be eaten. 

That, gentlemen, was inefliciency. I lay the blame at the door 
of no one; it makes no difference to me whose fault it was, it 
was inefliciency, and it was inefficiency of the rankest kind. 
There were difficulties to be overcome, and they were not over- 
come, and our men suffered, and that was inefliciency. 

No such inefficiency has been reported or suggested during 
the present war. If men were not well fed, it was only because 
and only when they were in front-line trenches or elsewhere 
where they could not be reached immediately with fresh food. 
They had plenty to eat where the fighting made it possible to get 
to them with food, and they had food that was healthy and did 
not make them sick when they ate it. Our soldiers in the War 
with Spain sickened and became nauseated with the food that 
was given them. That was inefficiency, ånd the handling of our 
food for the Army in France was efficiency. 

In common with millions of other American fathers, I had 
a boy in France, and I am glad that money was spent and spent 
freely to assure his safety, to guarantee his comfort, to protect 
him from disease, to make possible his return home as good a 
man as he was—yes, a better man than he was—before he an- 
swered “ Here!“ to his country’s call. [Applause.] 

I am glad that money was spent to insure safety as far as 
it could be insured, comfort where that was possible, and hos- 
pitals where they were needed for our millions of men who took 
up arms in the cause their deeds now glorify. I am glad that 
money was spent to eradicate vice conditions around our camps; 
our sons and our brothers, and their sons and grandsons, and all 
the future generations will benefit by it, bless the men who did 
it, and thank the Congress which made available the money 
with which it was done. [Applause.] 

This is not a temporary benefit or a war-time benefit, but the 
influence is a permanent influence for good that can not be 
estimated in the longest line of figures in dollars and cents 
that has ever been written. I am glad that it was done, no 
matter what it cost. I am glad that unfortunate boys who 
entered the Army with the marks of vice upon their bodies can 


come out of it clean and with the marks washed away by the 
skill of our splendid surgeons who cared for them. I am glad 
that those of our boys who went into the service clean, and, 
thank God, they were in a vast majority, can come out again 
clean. And if this cost money I am glad that money was spent. 

No one has accused us of letting our wounded men lie in the 
mud in France and Belgium because there was nowhere else 
to take them. They may have lain there sometimes when they 
could not be reached immediately and transported to the hos- 
pitals that were provided for them. But no one has yet said 
that the hospitals did not take care of them. 

That was said during the War with Spain. And it was said 
under oath, and the testimony is of record in the hearings to 
which I have already referred. The men, in a place supposed 
to be a hospital, lay on the ground in the mud. They were 


„wounded men and sick men, and could not help themselves, and 


they lay there because there was nothing better for them. 
That, gentlemen, was inefficiency !- z 

And remember, it was inefficiency bought at a price propor- 
tionately higher, in view of costs then prevailing, than the price 
of our splendid efficiency in the handling of our wounded and 
our sick in France. And it was inefficiency bought at a price 
that was high when the price ought to have been cheap, because 
the field was close to home. And our efficiency in France was, 
and still is, an efficiency bought at a price that ought to be 
high, but which is really cheap, for our hospitals in France 
were across the sea, 3,000 miles away. 

In our war with Germany, had the death rate from disease 
been the same as it was in the Spanish-American War, our 
losses by disease only would have been, from September 1, 
1917, to May 2, 1919, over 112,000 men; they were actually less 
than 50,000. Had the disease rate of the Civil War prevailed 
during the same period, our deaths from disease would have 
been over 227,000 men. These are not my estimates; they are 
the official figures of the Surgeon General of the Army. 

The same statistics show that had the malaria death rate 
of the Spanish-American War prevailed in this war the deaths 
in the Army during that same period would have been over 
11,000; the Civil War death rate would have been 13,900; the 
deaths from malaria were actually 13! 

Had the dysentery death rate of the Spanish-American War 
prevailed during the war with Germany deaths from dysentery 
during this same period would have been over 6,000; Civil War 
standards would have caused deaths of over 63,000; our deaths 
from dysentery were only 42. 

Think of it, gentlemen; think of it! Six thousand deaths from 
dysentery if Spanish War figures had prevailed; ten times that 
number if Civil War figures had prevailed; and a total of only 
two score under the splendid medical service that actually did 
prevail. 8 

Had we raised the same army during the Civil War that w 
raised in the war with Germany and maintained it for the same 
length of time deaths from this one cause alone would have been 
one thousand five hundred times as many as occurred in this war ; 
had we raised and maintained such an army for a like time 
during the Spanish War the deaths would have been over one 
hundred and forty-two times as great. Where 1 man died during 
the present war from dysentery, 142 died during the Spanish- 
American War, 1,500 died during the Ciyil War, and yet gentle- 
men talk of inefficiency and extravagance! No money could ever 
pay for such efficiency as this. 

The figures are the same right straight through. Only in the 
matter of pneumonia, due to the sweeping epidemic of influenza, 
and in the matter of tuberculosis are our present death figures 
higher than those of the Spanish War. During that war tuber- 
cular patients were discharged as soon as their disease was dis- 
covered, so that few died in the Army, whereas our tubercular 
patients are now retained in the hope of curing them. Natu- 
rally some of them die, and this fact, coupled with the fact that 
tuberculosis is harder to contend with in the winter in a cold, 
wet country like northern France than it is in a sunny country 
like Cuba in summer, brought our death rate in this particular 
disease above that of the Spanish-American War. 

But even with this handicap the deaths from all diseases com- 
bined show a disease loss in the German war of considerably less 
than half the loss that would have occurred under the standards 
of efficiency prevailing during the Spanish-American War, and 
they were only a little over one-fifth the number that would have 
occurred under Civil War standards. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman remembers the high death 
rate by typhoid in the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. That was wiped out practi- 
cally in this war. 

This, gentlemen, is a record of efficiency. And if it costs 
money to render that kind of efficiency, I, for one, am vot sorry 
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to see the money spent. Lives of American boys can not be 
valued in dollars and cents; they can not be bought with money. 
Far better to appropriate millions for the well-being of our 
heroic youth in arms than to have the very doubtful satisfac- 
tion in later years of saying that we fought the war cheaply, 
A cheap bill for the war would be small recompense for any 
thinning of the ranks of our returning heroes which it was pos- 
sible to prevent. Gladly we spent the money to keep them and 
care for them and bring them safely home! f 

It is true that vast sums of money were spent in this war for 
equipment and supplies, and it is possibly true that more money 
was spent than was necessary, owing to the sudden and unex- 
pected end of the struggle. That, of course, could not be fore- 
seen or avoided. Far better to spend the money and have the 
struggle end with a quantity of supplies on hand than to have 
it continue and be without munitions and equipment for the 
fray. 

It is actually a fact that during the Spanish-American War 
there were times when troops were unable to move for lack of 
proper equipment and supplies. Read the statement of Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles in the History of the American-Spanish War,” 
to be found in any library. You will find the same story in the 
official hearings to which I have referred before. Troops or- 
. dered to move on Cuba from Tampa were unable to do so, be- 
cause they had not the necessary equipment and supplies. 

There was money enough spent to have had supplies there, 
but they were not there. 

In this war we spent money enough for supplies, and the sup- 
plies were there. There is no extravagance in that, nor is 
there any lack of efficiency. German submarines may have in- 
terfered to some extent with the movement of our troops; trans- 
portation facilities for carrying millions of men are not to be 
built or secured in a day, and this hampered for a time the 
movement of our troops to France, but I have yet to hear of any 
movement which was ordered and which failed because there 
were no supplies to support it. 

Remember in this connection that the increase of our Army 
in the Spanish-American War was an increase to approximately 
ten times the normal prewar basis, and the increase in the war 
with Germany was a sudden expansion from normal to over 
thirty-four times the normal size of our peace force. Therefore 
we had to face in this war an expansion and a consequent prob- 
lem in the matter of supplies almost three and a half times as 
great as the same problem in 1898. Yet the supplies for this 
vast army were there, the movements went forward steadily ; 
there was no falter, no pause, no break. 

That, gentlemen, is efficiency. It is efficiency of a kind un- 
known in previous military history of this or any other nation, 
and the gentlemen who speak of any lack of efficiency simply 
have not studied the question. 

After all, what is the purpose of a war? Is it not to defeat 
your enemy? And can the price of a victory for humanity be 
estimated in gold? 

Germany would lave gladly paid billions for a victory, and 
she was fighting for merely an imperial victory. We were 
struggling for victory for humanity, and yet gentlemen talk of 
the expense of this glorious victory as if human lives and the 
cause of freedom could be valued in yellow coin. 

It is not my purpose to disparage in any way the valor of 
our soldiers in the Spanish-American War of 1898. They fought 
for a splendid cause in a splendid manner; they acquitted them- 
selves as Americans have always done; and the names of those 
who fought and died and the names of those who live are dear 
to us all, I merely bring these comparisons out to show that 
while they fought with al! the fighting efficiency of American 
men they fought a splendid fight, notwithstanding the ineffi- 
ciency of the governmental agencies behind them. And had the 
inefficiency that showed itself in governmental agencies through- 
out the Spanish-American War been the rule in the war against 
the German Empire, then the Hun to-day would be triumphantly 
celebrating his victory over the civilized world. 

I do not mean to say that money may not have been spent 
that might have been saved. I do not mean that prices were 
not possibly higher than they should have been for some of the 
supplies purchased. No doubt that will all be investigated and 
thrashed out. There are always after-the-war investigations. 

But what I do contend is that this war has been as economi- 
cally handled for the results achieved as anyone or any organi- 
zation. or any body or any administration could have handled 
it. I contend that it was proportionately more economically 
handled than the War with Spain, and I contend that it was 
more efficiently handled. 

And when a war, compared with the past wars of your coun- 
try, costs you less, viewed in the light of the standards of the 
time prevailing, than other wars have cost you; and when the 


soldiers of democracy go forth better fed and better equipped 
than the soldiers of other wars; and when they derive benefits 
never accorded by this or any other nation to its defenders in 
arms; and when they have thrown their strength into the 
winning of a wonderful victory for the cause of humanity and 
have won it, then I contend, and my contention can not be 
refuted, that the war is a splendid, glorious success; and I con- 
tend that the men who directed it and the men who fought it, 
the men who bought the supplies and the men who transported 
them, the Congress that made the money available, and the ad- 
ministration in the fighting top that guided the movements of 
the vast and rushing war machine, all were splendidly, glori- 
ously successful! 

I contend that the Great War, besides being a shining achieve- 
ment in the cause of humanity, was an achievement in efficiency 
and economy unrivaled in the life of our Nation, and the indis- 
putable evidence of the history of all past wars bears out 
assertion. 3 

Our entrance into the World War found us unprepared in 
every way. We were and are a peace-loving people. Our vast 
energies had been attuned to the needs of peace, for no one 
of us thought in warlike terms. But the genius of our people 
met the needs of the hour. We appropriated billions of dollars, 
trained millions of men, manufactured mountains of munitions, 
bridged the Atlantic with our ships, and placed in France mil- 
lions of the finest fighting men the world has ever seen in a 
space of time in which our enemies stated only thousands would 
be available. 

Yes, we were all unprepared; but we armed ourselves and 
hurled our men into the maelstrom of war in a manner that 
not only astonished the world but caused ourselves to wonder. 
[Applause.] 

America’s achievement in the war just ended is the marvel 
of the ages, and unstinted praise comes from all the world, and 
the nations that we rescued from the grasp of the Hun stand 
even to-day amazed at the rapidity of our participation in the 
struggle. Not a voice is raised in all the world at what we 
did or how we did it save here at home. The harmony of the 
chorus of approval of all humanity is marred in its complete- 
ness only by the critic in our midst, and his criticism will be 
lost as the years go by in the universal acclaim accorded the 
splendid administration that so splendidly handled the splendid 
resources and 5 men of a splendid people. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hersey). The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Denison] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I am very glad to follow the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Saxers] who has spoken so forcefully about the record of this 
country in the Great War. I want to speak particularly of the 
part taken by the State of Illinois in the accomplishment which 
the gentleman from Louisiana has so eloquently described. 

Mr. Speaker, last year there was celebrated by appropriate 
ceremonies throughout the State of Illinois the one hundredth 
anniversary of the admission of our State into the Union. In 
1818 the greater part of Illinois was almost uninhabited, save 
by the native Indian tribes; the white population was located 
largely in those counties in the southern part of the State touch- 
ing the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, and near Lake Michigan, 
and at other places that were easily defended and readily acces- 
sible by water transportation, which was the only available 
transportation at that time. 

The population of the State then was only 34,620, and upon 
its admission into the Union IIlinois was fortunately and ably 
represented in the United States Senate by Hon. Jesse B, 
Thomas and Ninian Edwards, and in this House by John Me- 


The prairies and the woodlands of our State were by nature 
beautiful, and the soil was as fertile as the valley of the Nile; 
these with a tempting temperate climate attracted immigration 
from the very beginning, and within the span of but few years 
the hunting grounds of the Indians along the navigable rivers, 
on the picturesque plains, and in the bounteous basins of the 
Mississippi, Ohio, Illinois, and Wabash Rivers, became the 
happy homes of hundreds who came north and west to seek 
their fortunes. : 

In those days there were two tides of immigration into IIli- 
nois. One from Ohio, New York, and New England came by way 
of the Great Lakes, thence through what is now Chicago and 
down into the State from the north. The other from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and the Carolinas crossed the Ohio and moved up 
into the State from the south. The two classes coming from 
widely different and differing sections of the country and bring- 
ing with them different habits, different social ideals, and dif- 
ferent theories of government met and mingled in Illinois. 
The desire for a new home in the West and the promise that 
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Illinois offered, brought the sons of the Puritans and the sons 
of the Cavaliers together, aud the North and the South came 
together there as they did in no other State in the Union. 

The different sources of her people and the constant contact 
and contest within her borders of people with different social 
and political ideals have even been a wholesome stimulant of 
political interest and encouragement of patriotic purpose, and 
from the very beginning have made Illinois one of the greatest 
political battle fields of the Nation. 

This fundamental difference in ideals, resulting in an almost 
continuous struggle for political supremacy, has by a sort of 
natural process developed in the people of our State an intense 
and universal interest in the affairs of state and a partisan 
and militant spirit in politics. 

After something near a half century the great question that 
had divided the North from the South, the cloud that had 
been gathering and growing over the Nation,.began to rapidly 
darken and threaten. Statesmen with prevision of its possi- 
bilities raised their feeble hands in futile effort to stay it by 
compromise or truce. The North had its views and declared 
them. The South had its views and boldly asserted them. But 
in Illinois the sons of both were face to face, and there, as 
indeed often since then, the great question so vital to the 
Nation’s life took its final form. It was in the memorable 
debate between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas in 
Illinois in 1858 that the people of the country became conscious 
of the fact that our Nation could not longer remain half slave 
and half free. 

That debate was the final word of the two sides upon the 
slavery question. The immediate results were true to the 
fervid fighting spirit that has characterized IIlinois politics from 
that day until this. Douglas carried the State and was elected 
to the Senate, but a little later Lincoln carried the State and 
was elected President. There soon followed the specter of civil 
war, which settled, at the cost of much blood and treasure, 
the great question which for years divided the thoughts and 
finally the allegiance of our people. But it was in Illinois that 
that great question took its final form and was settled, so far 
as it could be settled in the forum of political discussion. 

And that same fighting spirit has characterized the subsequent 
political history of our State. Whenever in national campaigns 
the great political parties have met in important conflict, Illi- 
nois has been a sort of a political no man’s land, where the 
fighting has been thick and the results decisive. 

In the great campaign of 1896, when the doctrine of free coin- 
age of silver swept over the country like a prairie fire, they 
fought it out in Illinois, and McKinley carried the State by an 
unusual majority. 

In 1904, after an important national campaign, Roosevelt car- 
ried the State by an unprecedented majority. 

And in 1916, when the issue was “ He kept us out of war” and 
“I did not raise my boy to be a soldier,” the people of Illinois 
showed their fighting spirit by giving Mr. Hughes a majority of 
about 212,000, the largest by far he received in any State, 

And so it has ever been. There are no easy campaigns in 
Illinois. The Republicans and Democrats are alike red blooded. 
They are always patriotic, partisan, and posted on politics, 
There are in our State very few nonpartisans, thank Heaven! 

In the war for the preservation of the Union Illinois was one 
of the first to respond to the call for men. This again was but 
natural. It was the home of Lincoln. The people knew the 
issues, They loved Lincoln and believed in his cause. They 
responded to his call with every man that could shoulder a 
gun. Before the struggle was over Illinois gave 259,092 men to 
the cause of the Union. At that time our population was only 
1,712,920. 

This response was only exceeded by three States, which were 
much older. New York, with a population of 3,880,595, fur- 
nished 448,850 men; Pennsylvania, with a population of 
2,906,208, furnished 337,936 men; and Ohio, with a population 
of 2,339,481, furnished 313,180 men. Illinois furnished more 
men in excess of her quota than did any other Northern State. 
She furnished 14,596 more men than her quota, while New 
York furnished 58,298 less than her quota, and Pennsylvania 
furnished 47,483 less than her quota, and Ohio but 6,858 more 
than her quota. 

The records show that during the Civil War there were less 
men paid commutation for military service from Illinois than 
from any other State except Kansas, which of course fur- 
nished comparatively few soldiers. During the entire period 
of the war there were but 55 from Illinois that paid commuta- 
tion. There were 28,171 from Pennsylvania, 18,197 from New 
York, 6.479 from Ohio, 5,318 from Massachusetts, and 2,007 
from Maine that did so. 


At the first call of President Lincoln, Grant and Logan and 
many others who later won lasting fame and the gratitude of 
the Nation responded from Illinois with offers of their services. 

Mr. AYRES. At that time Illinois was really a border State, 
was it not? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. j 

Mr. AYRES. Many Illinois families had sons in both armies. 

Mr. DENISON. Well, I think that may have been so in 
some instances. 

Mr. AYRES. Many men from Illinois went into the southern 
army. 

Mr. DENISON. Well, there were many that sympathized 
with the South at the beginning of the war. 

And the spirit of those great generals who afterwards did so 
much to help save the Union cause, with that of President Lin- 
coln, aroused the patriotism of the people of our State and in- 
spired them to a spirit of sacrifice and devotion to the cause of 
our country that ever remained fixed in their hearts and be- 
eame a part of their lives and has descended as a heritage to 
their children and children’s children. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, when the United States was unhappily 
drawn into the World War in 1917 the people of [Illinois re- 
sponded with the same enthusiasm and the same spirit of 
sacrifice and loyalty to our cause. This war has been different, 
of course, from all other wars in which our country has been 
involved. I do not refer merely to the difference in mag- 
nitude, but the aroused national spirit, indicating the increasing 
devotion of a reunited people to the institutions and the liberties 
of our free Government, was magnificent, was an inspiration. 

In no other war has our whole people been so entirely united 
in the support and prosecution of the struggle. America this 
time fought as one man. The President had no hostile party 
opposing him in Congress, a fact unheard of before then. He 
was given freely what he asked. What might not President 
Lincoln have done had he been so favored? 

In no other war was the man power of our entire Nation so 
completely and so quickly marshaled from the very beginning 
of the struggle upon the fundamentally fair and equitable prin- 
ciple of the universal duty of service in defense of the flag. 

In a year and a half we had over 4,000,000 men in our Army. 
It took England three years to get 2,000,000 across the Channel 
into France. We got 2,000,000 men across the Atlantic Ocean 
and into France in half that time. 

In no other war have the wealth and the natural resources of 
the entire Nation been so completely turned from the pursuits 
of peace to the processes and prosecution of war. The war 
cost the United States about $22,000,000,000, or over $1,000,000 
an hour for two and a half years. We loaned nearly $10,000,- 
000,000 to our Allies. 

In no other war has the spirit of sacrifice been so general 
among all the people, rich and poor alike. 

About 30,000,000 people have purchased the bonds of the Goy- 
ernment to pay the expenses of the war. The people have will- 
ingly loaned the Government $22,457,134,671 besides paying in 
taxes since the war began $9,370,224,492.84. 

When our armies and our Allies were calling for munitions 
and supplies our producers and our laborers everywhere re- 
sponded with a united and increasing effort to supply the de- 
mands, and when a hungry world called to us for food and fuel 
our farmers and our miners responded like soldiers and made 
the earth bring forth food and fuel more abundantly. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my purpose was to speak more particu- 
larly of what Illinois contributed toward the prosecution of the 
war. 

The total number of men furnished by Illinois to the land 
forces of the United States through the draft, the National 
Guard, and voluntary enlistments was 286,163. The drafted 
men were sent to Camp Taylor, Camp Grant, Camp Dodge, and 
many direct to Camp Dix, N. J., where they were rapidly 
trained into fighting forces and assigned as units in different 
divisions that went to France and participated in the final 
struggle. Wherever they were sent they made a splendid 
record and proved themselves worthy sons and grandsons of 
those who honored and upheld the Nation’s cause at Fort 
Donaldson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, Atlanta, and Appomattox. 

The Illinois National Guard, consisting of 18,489 men and 
officers, including those who were recruited up to that date, was 
called into service of the Government August 5, 1917, and was 
increased by enlistments to 26,631 officers and men. They were 
mobilized by the Federal Government at Camp Logan, Houston, 
Tex., and constituted the Thirty-third Division and were com- 
manded by Gen. George Bell, jr. 

Under the selective-service law Illinois furnished a total of 
1,559,586 registrants subject to the service of the Government. 
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In addition to the 286,163 men whom IIIinois contributed to 
the United States land force, our State furnished 24,663 men for 
the Navy and 3,678 men for the Marine Corps, or a total of 28,341 
men for the naval and marine forces of the Government. These 
totals for the Navy and Marine Corps only include those who en- 
tered the service up to June 30, 1918. The Navy Department is at 
this time unable to furnish me with the number who enlisted in 
the Navy and Marine Corps between. June 30, 1918, and the close 
of the fighting on November 11. We do know, however, that the 
enlistment for naval and marine service in Illinois was un- 
usually heavy during the summer and fall of 1918. A reasonable 
estimate of those additional enlistments would be not less than 
15,000 men. 

So Illinois contributed 286,163 men to the land forces and 
28.341 men to the naval forces of the United States up to June 
30, 1918, or a total of 314,504; and if my estimate of enlistments 
in the naval and marine forces after June 30, 1918, is sub- 
stantially correct, then Illinois contributed a total of 329.504 
men to the fighting forces of our country during this war. 

In addition to this, when the United States Shipping Board 
was in need of men and called for shipyard volunteers, Illinois 
enrolled 27,000 men for this service, which was 3,500 more than 
her quota, and Illinois was the first State to complete its quota 
for that service. 

Illinois has long been one of the greatest agricultural States 
of the Union. In 1916 we ranked third of all the States in the 
Union in the value of our farm products, Texas being first and 
Towa second. The farmers of our State, like the young men who 
went with the colors, patriotically responded to the needs of the 
time. The devastation of Europe and the frightful loss of food 
upon the high seas by the submarine warfare of the enemy made 
the question of food supply one of vital importance early in 
1917, and in response to appeals for more food from our Allies 
the Government called upon the farmers of the country to in- 
crease their acreage and double their energy, in order to. meet 
the needs of our Allies and of our own. country. 

The cry went out that food would win the war. And the 
result was that the farmers of Illinois, by their patriotic and 
untiring efforts, raised the State from third to first place in 
the value of her farm products in 1917. In that year the value 
of the farm crops for Illinois was $842,042,000; that of Texas 
was $788,983,000 ; that of Iowa, $783,488,000; that of Ohio was 
$546,058,000. 

In 1918 the farmers of Illinois repeated and even improved 
their wonderful record of 1917. Not only did she retain first 
place among all the States of the Union in the value of her 
farm crops, but she increased the value of her farm crops from 
$842,042,000 in 1917 to $879,679,000 in 1918, an increase of 
$37,637,000, while Texas fell from $788,983,000 in 1917 to $695,- 
651,000 in 1918, or a decrease of $93,532,000. There are in the 
State of Illinois some 35,000,000 acres of permanently pro- 
ductive farm lands. More than nine-tenths of this land is in 
improved farms. The total value with the improvements thereof 
in 1917 amounted to approximately $4,000,000,000. 

When the Government, on account of the emergency, asked 
the farmers of the country to increase their wheat acreage, the 
Illinois farmers went over the top by increasing their winter- 
wheat acreage over 10 per cent, while the total average increase 
for the whole United States was only about 4 per cent, and 14 
per cent of the total winter-wheat increase of the entire coun- 
try in 1918 came from Illinois. Illinois has never been a 
spring-wheat-producing State. Our climate is not adapted to 
spring wheat, but the Government called upon the IIIinois 
farmers to plant 100,000 acres in spring wheat in 1918. The 
farmers of our State not only did that, but they planted 200,000 
acres of spring wheat, which made a splendid yield, in addition 
to the 10 per cent increase in her winter wheat. So that dur- 
ing the year 1918 the State of Illinois produced 45,000,000 
bushels of wheat, the yield per acre being the largest of record, 
an average for the entire State of 25 bushels per acre. So 
when our country and the allied countries were in need of food 
and were calling for wheat, the farmers of Ilinois in 1918 
made a record in wheat production that stands unchallenged. 
They demonstrated that they could farm as well as fight, and 
no State in the Union contributed more loyally in food, and the 
estimate is that our record of 1918 will be surpassed by the 
record of 1919. 

Illinois has always been one of the greatest coal mining as 
well as agricultural States of the Union, although she produces 
bituminous coal only. And among all the people of the country, 
none proved more patriotic and more responsive to the needs of 
the Nation in this great emergency than did the coal miners of 
Illinois. They refused to ask for exemption from military 
service under the seleetive-service law because of their occupa- 
tion. There were large voluntary enlistments for military serv- 


ice from among the coal miners of Illinois, and those who were 
drafted and were not exempted on other grounds .willingly an- 
swered to the call for men, although the country was under a 
fuel famine and it seemed as though in the stress of the emer- 
gency none could be spared from the coal mines. Notwithstand- 
ing the loss of men from the coal mines of our State, who went 
into the military and naval forces of the Nation and did their 
part in the fighting, the coal production in Illinois increased 
about 11,000,000 tons in the fiscal year 1918, as compared with the 
previous year. 

In 1918 Illinois produced 90,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
as compared with about 79,000,000 tons in 1917. Curiously 
enough, the State of West Virginia produced practically the 
same tonnage of coal in 1917 as the State of Illinois and showed 
practically the same increase in 1918, while the State of Penn- 
sylvania, which produced over 272,000,000 tons of both bitumi- 
nous and anthracite coal in 1917, showed no substantial increase 
in 1918. This coal was produced from 967 coal mines in the 
State of Illinois, in which were employed in 1918 91,372 men, as 
compared with 80,893 men employed in the mines during the 
previous year, 

No State in the Union responded more promptly or more 
liberally than Illinois in furnishing money to the Government 
with which to finance the war and in contributing money to the 
various agencies that were carrying on war work among our 
troops at home and abroad. 

In the first Liberty loan there was subscribed by the people 
of the State of Illinois the sum of $205,047,150, out of a total of 
83.032, 729.000. She was exceeded only by the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. 

In the second Liberty loan there was subscribed by the people 
of Ilinois the sum of $271,731,750, out of a total of $4,017,532,300, 
and in that loan was exceeded only by New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts. 

In the third Liberty loan there was subscribed by the people 
of Hlinois the sum of $279,253,700, out of a total of $4,151,512,350. 
In the third loan the quota for Illinois was $197,138.000,050. So 
the people of Illinois subscribed for 141.6 per cent of their quota, 
and the bonds were purchased by 1,607,671 subscribers, or 25.7 
per cent of the population of the State. 

In the fourth Liberty loan the people of Ilinois subscribed for 
$467,291,200 in bonds, out of a total of $6,948,926.100. The quota 
for the State in the fourth loan was only $401,677,000, so that 
the State subscribed for 116.5 per cent of its quota, and the 
bonds were purchased by 2,124,346 people, or 34 per cent of the 
entire population of the State. In the percentage of the people 
purchasing bonds in the fourth Liberty loan the State of Ilinois 
was only exceeded by the State of California, District of Colum- 
bia, and Wyoming. And in the total amount of money sub- 
scribed in the fourth loan Illinois was only exceeded by the 
States of New York and Pennsylvania. The total subscriptions 
by the people of Illinois in the first four Liberty loans amounted 
in the aggregate, therefore, to $1,223,323,800. 

In the fifth or Victory loan there was subscribed by the peo- 
ple of Illinois the sum of $366,584,200. Our quota for that loan 
was $304,416,650. $ 

In this loan Illinois was only exceeded by the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and the amounts subscribed in the fifth 
loan added to the amounts subscribed by the people of Illinois 
in the other four loans makes a’ grand total of $1,589,908,000, 
which represents the amount loaned by the people of Illinois to 
the Government to assist it in the prosecution of this war. 

The population of our State is estimated by the Treasury De- 
partment at 6,235,000. So that there was invested by the people 
of our State in Government bonds an amount equivalent to 
$255 for every person living in the State. 

In the first campaign to raise money to carry on the Young 
Men’s Christian Association work in the military camps in this 
country and wherever our troops were in service at the front 
there was contributed by the people of the State of Illinois 
$364,784. 

In the second Young Men's Christian Association campaign 
there was contributed by the people of my State $4,566,403. 

And in the united war work campaign, wherein funds were 
raised for the Young Men’s Christian Association, the Knights 
of Columbus, the Jewish Relief Society, and other organizations 
that were carrying on war work, the people of Illinois contrib- 
uted $13,853,339. So that in the national campaigns in which 
subscriptions were asked for funds to carry on war- relief work 
there was contributed by the people of Illinois the sum of 
$18,784,526. 

In the two: first campaigns for funds for the Young Men’s 
Christian: Association work Illinois subscribed for more money 
than the combined subscriptions of the States of Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, 
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Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia, and 
in the united war work campaign Illinois subscribed for more 
than the combined subscriptions of the States just mentioned, 
omitting Kentucky and Virginia. 

In addition to these contributions, Illinois responded liberally 
to the Salvation Army and other relief societies that carried 
on war relief work, but for which national campaigns were not 
conducted ; but I have been unable to ascertain the approximate 
amount thus contributed. 

To the American Red Cross the people of IIlinois subscribed 
to the first war fund in June, 1917, the sum of $5,638,074. 
Simply as a comparison, it may be stated that there was sub- 
scribed to the first war fund by the State of Indiana $1,997,163, 
by the State of Georgia $480,670, and by the State of Alabama 
$384,893. 

To the second Red Cross war fund, in June, 1918, the State of 
Illinois subscribed the sum of $8,331,769. 

The total amount subseribed by the people of Illinois to the 
war fund of the American Red Cross during this war was, 
therefore, $13,969,848. 

During the period of our participation in the war, between 
April 1, 1917, and June 30, 1919, the people of Illinois paid to 
the United States Government for income and excess-profits 
taxes and other miscellaneous direct taxes the total sum of 
$726,0381,176.55. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the account of the people of my State as to 
contributions in money to the Government and the war-work 
agencies during the Great War was as follows: 

$1, 589, 908, 000. 
= 726, 031, 176. 55 


18, 784, 526. 
13, 969, 843. 


2, 348, 698, 545. 55 

This would amount to an average of about $377 for everyone 
living in the State. . 

Mr. Speaker, I have stated that the Illinois National Guard 
was drafted into the Federal service on August 5, 1917, and 
was mobilized at Camp Logan, Houston, Tex., as the Thirty- 
third Division, under Gen. George Bell, jr. The division went 
through a very thorough course of training between September 
1, 1917, and May 1, 1918. 

I had the pleasure late in November, 1917, of accompanying 
the. governor of our State and others on a tour through the 
yarious camps, particularly Camp Grant, Camp Taylor, and 
Camp Logan, where Illinois troops were assembled. The gov- 
ernor and his party, with the goyernor of Texas and his party, 
reviewed the Thirty-third Division in the city of Houston, and 
I can say what I heard a number of others say on that occa- 
sion, that it would have been impossible to find a finer disci- 
plined, finer trained, finer looking aggregation of fighting men 
than was the Thirty-third Division. 

Most of the units of the division sailed during the month of 
May, 1918, and disembarked at Brest, France. Early in June 
the engineers of the division were sent to work on the defenses 
of Amiens, where a great German drive was expected. And on 
June 20 the Thirty-third Division, after being in France less 
than ‘a month, moved into the Amiens sector, where it was 
trained under the British, held part of the front trenches, and 
participated in several operations. 

On July 4 four companies of the One hundred and thirty-first 
and One hundred and thirty-second Infantry Regiments took an 
active part in the attack on Hamel. Hamel was one of the de- 
fenses of Amiens. It was not of much military importance in 
itself. But it was of great importance to the spirit of the two 
mighty contending forces that were opposing each other at that 
time, and it was of great importance in the defense of Amiens. 
Amiens was considered the danger spot in the British front, 
and a German drive was expected there. The British were 
sorely needing help. They were, in fact, fighting with their 
backs to the wall. They had up to that time never seen the 
new American Army in operation and had no proof of its 
efficiency. To them the Americans were an uncertainty, and 
the remarkable fighting of those four Infantry companies of 
the Thirty-third Division at Hamel was a revelation to the 
British Army and had a tremendous influence. The Americans 
charged to the shouts of “ Lusitania.” 

This was the first time in history that American soldiers had 
fought beside Australians, and the first time that they had 
fought with the British in an action of any importance. 

The fighting of the Illinois men at Hamel demonstrated to the 
British and Australians that help had come on whom they could 
depend under any conditions, however difficult they might be. 
On August 12, in token of his appreciation, King George of 
England visited the headquarters of the Thirty-third Division 
and personally presented to 4 officers and 15 men various British 


decorations, such as the military cross and the distinguished- 
conduct medal. 

The German drive on Amiens was broken; the British began 
their offensive on August 5, and continued to advance every day 
until they renched Mons, where the fighting was ended by the 
armistice. 

I will not attempt in the short time allowed me to follow in 
detail the fighting and the fortunes of the Thirty-third Division 
between the beginning of the British advance on August 8 and 
the signing of the armistice. But it is a record of efficient mili- 
tary operations, of dash and determination, of courage, sacrifice, 
and achievement that is unsurpassed and makes the heart of 
every son and daughter of Illinois swell with pride and admira- 
tion and gratitude. 

Early in the drive the One hundred and thirty-first Infantry 
broke the German line at Chipilly Ridge and Gressaire Wood, 
for which they received expressions of the highest praise and 
admiration from Gens. Haig, Rawlinson, and MacLagan, of the 
British Army, and Gen. Monash, of the Australian Army, as 
shown by telegrams on file in the War Department. 

On August 23 the division was transferred from the British 
front to the Toul sector in the American area. And on Septem- 
ber 5 it was sent to Verdun, where it relieved the One hundred 
and twentieth French Division and part of the One hundred 
and fifty-seventh French Division. 

The Thirty-third Division was the first American Army to 
hold the front-line trenches on the famous Verdun battle field. 

The Meuse-Argonne battle began on September 26, and the 
Thirty-third Division formed the right of the Third Army Corps 
under Gen. Bullard. The Illinois troops were selected to attack 
Montfaucon and the Bois de Forges, the two most powerful 
enemy positions between the Meuse and the Argonne. The 
Germans thought these positions could not be captured. The 
attack was made by the Sixty-sixth Infantry Brigade of the 
Illinois men, consisting of the One hundred and thirty-first and 
One hundred and thirty-second Regiments and the One hun- 
dred and twenty-fourth Machine Gun Battalion. These for- 
midable positions were covered with woods, and were literally 
honeycombed with machine-gun nests, but the men from Illinois 
turned the position, and had them captured in 3 hours and 33 
minutes. [Applause.] > 

In that attack the Thirty-third was the only American divi- 
sion which reached its objective on scheduled time. 

For 11 days following the Thirty-third Division formed the 
pivot of the American corps which attacked the German posi- 
tions between the Meuse and the Argonne. 

Early in October the Thirty-third Division was transferred 
to the Seventeenth French Army Corps, and participated in the 
difficult and intense fighting of the French corps east of the 
Meuse. 

From October 8 to October 21 the men of the Thirty-third 
Division were astride the River Meuse and subjected to inces- 
sant fire night and day from the dominating heights; they were 
subjected to overwhelming deluges of artillery, machine-gun 
fire, gas, and aeroplane attacks. Yet for miles they held the 
front trenches on the right of the American attacks west of the 
Meuse and the left of the attacks of the Seventeenh French 
Army Corps east of the Meuse. 

On October 22 the Thirty-third Division was relieved and 
sent to the St. Mihiel front, where they relieved the Seventy- 
ninth American Division. There immediately developed des- 
perate and brilliant fighting along this front, and the men of 
the Thirty-third Division soon captured in succession the 
strongholds of Marcheville, Bois les Hautes Epines, Bois de 
Warville, and the Bois d'Harville. Marcheville and the Bois 
ANNAR were two of the strongest points in the Hindenburg 

November 11, the last day of the fighting, found the men of 
the Thirty-third Division fighting bravely and advancing on 
Jonville when the fighting ceased, and it is said that if the 
armistice had not been signed and had not the fighting ceased 
on that day the Hindenburg line in that sector would haye been 
completely broken and the last system of defense between the 
Thirty-third Division and Metz would have been gone. 

The Thirty-third Division is the only division in the American 
Expeditionary Forces and the only one in American history 
that has fought with the British, the Australians, and the 
French, as well as with the American Army. It served with 
the Fourth British Army, the Second French Army, and with 
the First, Second, and Third American Armies. It served with 
12 army corps, including British, French, Australian, and Amer- 
ican corps. 

The Thirty-third Division is the only American division the 
officers and men of which were decorated by the King of Eng- 
land in person for distinguished bravery. From June 22 until 
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Noveniber 11, 1918, nearly five months, there were only 18 days 
when this division, as a whole or in part, was not actually 
holding part of the allied front lines. 

The division marched through Lorraine, went into Germany 
as a part of the army of occupation, and wintered in Luxem- 
burg, where the boys of Illinois enjoyed the kindly welcome of 
that unhappy land. 

When the French took official possession of Metz and their 
dream of 50 years came true, the military procession was re- 
viewed by President Poincaire, Marshals Joffre, Foch, Petain, 
Sir Douglas Haig, and others, and at the head of that proces- 
sion was the battalion of battered brave men of the Thirty- 
third Division that had broken the German line on the Somme 
by its brilliant attack at Chipilly Ridge and Gressaire Wood. 

Let me quote one brief statement from Frederic L. Huide- 
koper's records of the Thirty-third Division: 

In no division in the American Expeditionary Forces is the esprit 


de corps superior to that of the Thirty-third, nor is there any in which 
its discipline is excelled. From the time it left Texas until the armis- 


tice no enlisted man was tried by a general court- and only two 
officers were so tried. Never once in all the desperate fighting in which 
it was engaged did the Thirty-third Division appeal for help or re- 
inforcements. It is the boast of the men of the division that they have 
never been giyen an order in battle which they have not carried out 
and they have never been assigned an objective which they have not 
taken on schedule time. Their claim is justified oy ee facts. 

Perfection is unattainable in war, but in the rty-third Division 
the machinery functioned and was at all times able to meet the situa- 
tion, no matter how difficult. Throughout the operations there were 
very few occasions on which the men were not fed hot meals. The 
supply of artillery and small-arms ammunition never ran short, and 
rations were always furnished in abundance, even under the most 
difficult conditions, 

[ Applause. ] 

The Thirty-third Division captured and made prisoners of 
68 German officers and 3,924 men, They captured 13 heavy 
artillery, 87 light artillery, 20 French mortars, 460 machine 
guns, and 430 rifles. 

The division suffered in casualties 228 officers and 8,263 men. 

Only 1 officer and 17 men in this division were captured by 
the enemy. 

The One hundred and twenty-second and One hundred and 
twenty-fourth Machine Gun Battalions of the Thirty-third Divi- 
sion were the first to make use in this war of the machine-gun 
barrage to neutralize enemy machine-gun nests in the woods 
while the positions were being turned by the Infantry. This 
was successfully done at Bois de Forges on September 26, 1918. 

The battle records show that the Thirty-third Division ad- 
vanced altogether 22} miles while engaged in battle fighting 
against heavy resistance. [Applause.] 

Individuals of the Thirty-third Division have received 110 
distinguished-service crosses, S congressional medals of honor 
out of the 81 that were given to living soldiers during this 
war, 47 French croix de guerre, 41 British military medals, 
5 British distinguished-conduct medals, 5 British military 
crosses, 1 British distinguished-service order, and 1 Belgian 
Order of Leopold. 

I can not attempt to review the record of the other men of 
Illinois who served in the Eighty-fourth and Blackhawk Divi- 
sions and other organizations. They all served the country well, 
and returned home with a record of which the people of our 
State are justly proud. I regret I can not state at this time 
what decorations they won, but I am informed that 178 Illinois 
men outside of the Thirty-third Division received the distin- 
guished-service crosses, 

About the 1st of May last, or practically one year after the 
Thirty-third Division began moying to France, the division was 
reviewed by Gen. Pershing, Secretary Baker, Gen. Bell, and other 
distinguished officers who had made splendid records during the 
fighting days, at Ettelbruck in the Duchy of Luxemburg, and 
thereafter embarked for home. It was met in New York by our 
governor and his staff and other distinguished Illinoisans, and 
thereafter proceeded home, where the different units of the 
division received the homage and hearty welcome of the people 
of our entire State. 

I am especially proud of the fact that there were four com- 
panies from my own district who shared the glory and the ad- 
mirable record of the Thirty-third Division. [Applause.] 

The success, Mr. Speaker, of a nation at war does not depend 
merely on the men under arms. There must be among the people 
at home the right patriotic purpose and belief in the justice of 
the cause for which the country is at war. The victory is half 
won if the soldiers leave their homes under the inspiration that 
they are fighting for a just cause, and the knowledge that they 
are sustained in their efforts and sacrifices by the united senti- 
ment of those who are left behind. 

At the beginning of the Civil War there was an unfortunate 
division of sentiment among the people of Illinois. But our State 


and the Nation were fortunate in having 2 war governor who 
believed with his whole soul in the cause of the Union, and who, 
though kept at home in the performance of his duties as governor 
of the State, performed as valuable services for Lincoln and the 
Nation as did his generals on the field of battle.. [Applause.] 
Gov. Richard Yates, by his eloquent appeals to the patriotism of 
the people of Illinois, by his untiring energy in behalf of the 
Union, and his invaluable services for the wounded soldiers, 
solidified the sentiment of the people for the cause of the Union, 
earned the gratitude of the Nation, and carved his name on the 
tablets of fame in the temple of the State as well as in the hearts 
of our people. [Applause.] 

And in this World War Illinois has been equally fortunate in 
having a governor who was big enough and wise enough to rise 
to the great occasion. 

As the war clouds gathered quickly about our Nation and it 
became apparent that we were going to be drawn into the strug- 
gle, Gov. Lowden saw in advance the magnitude of the task be- 
fore us; and when the declaration of war came, he was.the first 
of all the governors to go before the legislature of his State to 
address them and ask for their loyal support of the Federal 
Government in the Great War. Favored by nature with an 
earnestness of purpose and an eloquence of address, he went 
about all over the State of Illinois speaking to the people and 
insisting upon their loyalty and cooperation in the prosecution 
of the war. 

He visited the Illinois troops at Camp Grant, Camp Dodge, 
Camp Taylor, Camp Logan, and wherever else they were en- 
camped, and made eloquent and encouraging appeals to their 
pride and their patriotism. For some years he had been con- 
nected with the Illinois National Guard, having been elected 
lieutenant colonel of the First Regiment, and he knew and ap- 
preciated the duties and the sacrifices of a soldier. His own 
son went with the Thirty-third Division to France. Gov. 
Lowden accompanied our troops to the ports of embarkation, 
spoke to thenr there, and bade them farewell as they sailed from 
our shores to France; and he met them and welcomed them 
on their return home. His courage and his eloquence and his 
patriotic speeches to the peeple of our State were a source of 
encouragement to our soldiers abroad and an inspiration to our 
people at home, that helped solidify the people of Illinois in 
the united support which they gave to the Government at Wash- 
ington in the prosecution of the war. . 

I hope you may indulge me just a moment in closing to add 
a few words more about Gov. Lowden. I feel justified in doing 
so, because he has by his public service made himself more 
than a man of Illinois. He has shown himself to be one of 
the strong men of the Nation, at a time when the Nation needed 
strong men. [Applause.] 

He was born on a farm in Minnesota. He lived as a young 
mran in Iowa, where for a few years he taught a country school. 
He worked his way through college in Illinois. He became one 
of the greatest lawyers of our State. He was Republican na- 
tional committeeman for Illinois for eight years. He was 
elected to Congress from the thirteenth district of our State in 
1906, and for three terms he served with distinction in this 
House, where he made friends of all who knew him, and from 
which he voluntarily retired. 

Since 1900 he has devoted his time largely to farming, pos- 
sessing one of the largest and best-developed farms in the State 
of Illinois, and a large plantation in the State of Arkansas. He 
has devoted much time to the study and development of agricul- 
ture along practical lines and given special attention to dairying 
and live-stock breeding. 

In 1916 the people of Illinois called him to higher duties and 
he was elected governor of our State by a majority of over 
150,000. 

By his services as governor Mr, Lowden has proven himself 
to be not only a great executive but a wise and constructive 
statesman as well. i 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. I suspect that the gentleman would be for 
him as a Republican candidate for President, would he not? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes, I would; but I am coming to that later. 
In his race for governor he told the people of Illinois that if 
elected he would give them a new administrative code under 
which the administration of our State government would be 
simplified and economized. At that time our State government 
was administered through bureaus, commissions, and independ- 
ent agencies to the number of 125 scattered over all the State, 
As soon as he was elected, Gov. Lowden began work upon his 
new administrative code. It was formulated by him, presented 
to the legislature, and passed, and went into effect on July 1, 
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1917. It swept out of existence more than 125 boards and com- 
missions and established in their place 9 departments with a 
director at the head of each department. As a result, the func- 
tions of the government of our State are now all discharged at 
the capitol. The governor is in daily contact with his adminis- 
tration in all its activities, and there has resulted from it unity, 
harmony, and economy of administration. The economy that 
has resulted to the people of our State as a result of the adoption 
of Gov. Lowden's administrative code has been such that not- 
withstanding the fact that the country was at war for 22 months 
and rates, salaries, and prices of everything had advanced so 
enormously as to entail extraordinary expenses upon the State 
government as well as upon individuals, nevertheless our State 
administration was enabled in December of last year to reduce 
the tax rate of our State from 90 cents to 75 cents on the hun- 
dred dollar taxable valuation of the property of the State. 

Goy. Lowden has succeeded in establishing the budget system 
of financing for our State. Under our new administrative code 
there is a department of finance, with a director of finance at 
its head, and there is a superintendent of budget, who, under 
the director of finance, studies the finances of the State and pre- 
pares a budget to be submitted to the general assembly. The 
department of finance provides a uniform system of bookkeep- 
ing in all branches of the government that are under the gov- 
ernor’s control. It prescribes forms for accounts and financial 
reports, supervises and examines the accounts and expenditures 
of the several departments, and approves or disapproves ail 
vouchers, bills, and claims of the different departments, and 
requires all departments to prepare and submit estimates of the 
amount of money that will be required by them. Under the 
direction of the director of finance the estimates of each de- 
partment of the government are investigated, so that the finan- 
cial needs of the State for the next two years can be determined 
intelligently, and from these estimates a budget is prepared and 
submitted to the general assembly. 

The success of our new administrative code has aroused such 
an interest in the subject that 30 States have been investigating 
and studying it, and the legislature of at least one State—Ne- 
braska—as I am informed, has approved of and submitted a 
similar code to the people of that State. The time is coming, 
and I think will soon be here, when Congress must provide a 
budget system of financing for the National Government. 

The State of Illinois has authorized the borrowing of $20,- 
000,000 to develop a deep waterway from the Great Lakes to 
the Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico, and under Gov. 
Lowden’s leadership we have authorized the issuance of $60,- 
000,000 in bonds to build hard roads throughout our State. 

By his wise, sympathetic, and tactful consideration of labor 
troubles and labor legislation, Goy. Lowden has won the hearts 
and the approval of the laboring people of our great State, and 
now has their support, regardless of creed or party affiliation. 

His practical interest in and attention to the problems of 
agriculture and stock raising has won for him the friendship of 
the farming people of Illinois. And his ability and successful 
experience as a Jawyer and man of business have given him the 
confidence of men of affairs wherever he is known. 

Iilinois has given the country but one President, unless we 
may be credited with Gen. Grant. When differences growing 
out of a great moral question brought on the greatest political 
crisis in our history, the Nation turned to Illinois and called 
Lincoln to lead us through. 

After 60 years we are again come to troubled times. While 
we hope the Great War is over, we know it is not yet ended, for 
fighting is still in progress in more than 20 nations. As the 
fighting ceases and the embattled armies scatter to their ruined 
or neglected homes, as the tide of patriotism recedes from its 
flood in the hearts of men, leaving them free to contemplate the 
desolation and the difficulties of their changed surroundings, 
there will inevitably be a recoil, a natural rebellion in the minds 
of the people against things as they are. The danger is that 
the hideous head of revolution may appear. Autocratic crowns 
are not all that have crumbled and fallen. The old standards, 
the old order of things in the economie arrangements of the 
world, have changed. I am by no means an alarmist. But he 
who has not sensed the unrest that is about us and has not seen 
the industrial storm that is liable to reach over into this 
country from Europe is blind. 

The Republic of France has nobly withstood the deluge of 
fire and the sword from without. And she is now struggling 
to stifle the specter of revolution that is stalking about among 
her own people. Who knows what the near future has in store 
for us? Who knows when the submerged but potent unrest 
that seems to exist all over the world, and which is present 
among us to some extent, may precipitate an industrial erisis 


that might gather up the dissatisfied and hostile elements to 
an extent sufficient to test the vitality of our Republic? I be- 
lieve the immediate future is charged with dynamite, and the 
presidential election of 1920 will be second in importance only 
to that of 1860. If at that time the Nation should again turn 
to Illinois for a man to lead us through, he will be found in our 
great war governor, Frank O. Lowden. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will be very glad to yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We have been very much interested in 
the recital of the public record of the gentleman's candidate for 
President. In order to complete the record, I should like to 
know how he stands on the question of the league of nations. 

Mr. DENISON. Let me say in reply to the gentleman from 
Alabama that Gov. Lowden is not a candidate for President. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I said “the gentleman’s candidate for 
President,” 

Mr. DENISON. He is my candidate for President. The gen- 
tleman is right about that; but he himself is not a candidate for 
President. He has a man’s size job in giving the people of 
Illinois a good administration and making them a good gov- 
ernor; but if the voice of his countrymen in 1920 should call 
him to the highest office in the gift of the American people he 
will be available at that time. 

i Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DENISON. What was the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. We are so much interested in his mental 
attitude on these great public questions that we would like to 
know how he stands on the league of nations. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course, the gentleman will appreciate the 
fact that I am not authorized to speak for Gov. Lowden. Per- 
haps Goy. Lowden would not approve of what I have already 
said about him here. He knows nothing about it, and perhaps 
would not approve of it. I do not know. what his views are on 
the league of nations, and it would be an injustice to him if I 
should “undertake to state his views on that question, as I am 
sure my friend from Alabama will readily appreciate; but I 


will say that you can depend on Gov. Lowden having the real 


American view of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; I am glad to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman has stated that Gov. Lowden is 
his candidate for the Presidency. Is it not also true that Gov. 
Lowden is the candidate of the people of Illinois for President? 

Mr. DENISON. That is true. Illinois will present Gov. Low- 
den’s name at the proper time. [Applause.] 

If I can sense the sentiment of the people at all, they are more 
determined to-day than ever before to turn away from any 
course that might lead toward militarism. So I do not think 
next year will be a propitious year for a military man as a candi- 
date for President of our Republic. He must be a man who 
understands, appreciates, and will faithfully serve those who 
fought for us and won our cause, but must himself be from the 
civil ranks, 

Nor will next year be a fitting time for an idealist or a 
dreamer of dreams and theories. The country will need a practi- 
cal man of affairs who has the confidence of men of business and 
who, having come from and been among the plain, toiling people, 
has their confidence and their support. 

Those who would best serve the Republic should endeavor to 
lead the thoughts and the purposes of our people back ta the 
ideals and the standards of the fathers, back to the Constitu- 
tion of the fathers, faithful allegiance to which is necessary to 
the perpetuity of the Republic. 

It is all right, I presume, to break well-established precedents 
as a matter of personal distinction. But there is at least one 
precedent left that has become the unwritten law of our country 
and is indelibly written in the common sentiment of our people. 
And I do not think next year will be a propitious year either for 
one who would aspire to break this precedent and become Presi- 
dent for the third time, or for one who, once discredited, would 
aspire to come back again. 

Next year the country will need, as never before, a new man 
who will have the good will of all and the enmity of none. 

If it should be found desirable to have for President one who 
has served with distinction as a legislator in this House, one 
who as governor of six and a half million people has proven him- 
self a great executive and a constructive statesmen, if it should 
be desirable to elect one who gave his time and great ability to 
the cause of the Nation during the war just closed, and with 
whom patriotism and support of the Government were his para- 
mount thought and purpose, one who has worked with working- 
men and farmed with farmers and has the confidence and ad- 
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miration of both, if the people should want a big man and a good 
man from the very heart of the Nation, Illinois can give all 
these in Gov. Frank O. Lowden. 

Mr. Speaker, with this record of our soldiers and sailors in the 
service of the country ; with this patriotic record of our farmers, 
our business men, and our laboring men who could not serve with 
the colors; and with this record of our governor, the people of 
Illinois fee! a just pride and an enduring gratitude. [Applause.] 

On patriotic occasions we have for years proudly sung that 
beautiful sentiment: 

Not without thy wondrous story, Ilinois, Illinois, 
Can be writ the Nation’s glory, Illinois, Ilinois; 
On the record of thy years 
Ab’ram Lincoln's name appears 
Grant and Logan and our tears, Illinois, Illinois. 

And now of the men of Illinois who served in this Great War 
we can say with equal pride: 

Not without thy wondrous story, Illinois, Illinois, 
Can be writ the Nation's glory, Ilinois, Ilinois, 

(Applause. ] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the expiration of the remarks of the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Ricketts, the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Fess, may have 
5 minutes, and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] may 
have 10 minutes, in which to address the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hersey). The gentleman 
from Wyoming asks unanimous consent that at the close of the 
address of the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Rickrrrs, the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. Fess, may have 5 minutes and the gentle- 
man from Kansas, Mr. Ayres, 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Hupspreru] is recognized for 30 minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I think everybody in the 
House would like to hear the speech on Mexico, something in 
which we are all interested, and we have a man here who knows 
it at first hand, who lives on the border and knows what he is 
talking about. I think we should have a quorum. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I hope the gentleman will not 
do that, because if he does we will have to adjourn. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the request. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I want to congratulate the Republican Party and the gentleman 
from IIlinois [Mr. Dentson], who has just taken his seat, that 
they have one Member who is bold enough to rise in this Cham- 
ber and announce his choice for President of the United States. 

Mr. YATES. Two Members. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes; two Members, The gentleman is the 
first one to rise in this Chamber and announce his choice for 
the nomination for a Republican President. Yes; that is all it 
will amount to, for in 1920 we are going to give you the greatest 
thrashing you have had for 25 years. 

Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON. I will announce my choice-for President of 
the United States—Senator HARDING, 

Mr. FOSTER. I second the suggestion. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Speaker, the question of Mexico and 
the conditions in Mexico have confronted the American people 
for the past eight years. I was much interested a few days ago, 
and somewhat amused, at the recital of political conditions in 
Mexico by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. I 
am sorry that the gentleman is not here this evening. I phoned 
his office, for I desired that he be present and hear the remarks 
that I should make. 

Evidently, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman must have spent all 
the days of his life in that benighted country south of the Rio 
Grande (?). From his pronunciation of Mexican names, I take 
it that he was born and reared in that sunny clime south of 
the Rio Grande (2). I notice that he pronounced the name of 
Gen. Blanket as “blanket,” and Gen. Victoriano Huerta as 
“Hoo-erta.” I take it, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuanrpra], who gave such a thrilling recital 
of conditions in Mexico, must have eaten his tortillas, chili con 
carne, his juevos y blankios under the pulka tree in the sand 
dunes of Mexico. I take it, Mr. Speaker, that in his younger 
days he has gazed into the dark eyes of the beautiful senoritas 
of Mexico in love making; yes, that he has placed his manly 
right arm around her supple and sinuous form and at the old 
Mexican fandango has whirled her through the amazing mazes 
of the giddy-glide waltz to the heart-stirring and soul-inspiring 
strains of Sobre La Solas and La Paloma. 

I take it, Mr, Speaker, that he has practiced at the bar in that 
storm-tossed country—I mean the mahogany bar—and with a 
glass of mescal in one hand and a peeled banana in the other 


bas drunk a toast to his native country: Here's to the only 
land I know—here’s to the land of my Mexico.” 

I take it, Mr. Speaker, that from his accurate description of 
political and historical conditions down there he has in his 
younger days, with sandals upon his feet and a moletta upon his 
back, with the shepherd's staff in his hand, called forth the bleat- 
ing flock to graze upon the thousand hills, shouting “Jilo, 
boregos,“ in the country to the south of the Rio Grande. 

I take it, Mr. Speaker, that from his graphic description of 
conditions down there in the land of Montezuma that in former 
years he has played the rôle of the festive cowboy—the va- 
quero—that in the midnight hours he has ridden his plunging 
broncho at the head of the stampeded herd and, mid the beat 
of hoofs and the crash of horns, has sung the weird songs of 
the cowboy to quell them in their mad stampede. 

Being reared in the West, far removed from the seat of our 
Government, I had an exalted idea of our military chieftains, 
but since coming here and hearing the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuardia] state that when Gen. Peyton 
C. March came into his august presence it made him sick—dis- 
gusted him—my idols were shattered; nothing but pieces of 
clay, and, sir, I am quite sure that when that distinguished 
military chieftain, our Chief of Staff, learns of the impression 
he made upon this distinguished gentleman from New York 
he will immediately resign. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] speaks of 
babbling apes in the Secretary of State's office, and he can get 
no information from that office that he can rely upon. Now, 
sir, during my short sojourn here I have had occasion to visit 
the office of our Secretary of State several times. I met with 
nothing but the most courteous treatment on every occasion, 
and, sir, where the gentleman from New Vork speaks of babbling 
apes the Secretary of State and his attachés must have regarded 
him in the same manner as did a negro convict in Texas— 
told me by my friend William H. Burges, one of the best 
lawyers not only in Texas but in this Union—regard the dis- 
trict judge, who was about to sentence the negro to his sixth 
trip to the penitentiary. The judge, with all solemnity, said 
to the coal-black negro, Orange Franks, stand up.” The 
negro arose and fixed his eyes upon his honor. Orange 
Franks, have you anything to say why sentence of the court 
should not be pronounced upon you?” ‘The negro, without 
taking his eyes from the court, began to bray for five minutes. 
A Kentucky mule could not have equaled his effort. At the 
conclusion, without taking his eyes from the judge, who was 
red with fury, the negro remarked, “ Jedge, I gave you dis 
33 language cause I thought you would better understand 
E * 

The gentleman from New Tork did not impress me, in his 
political recital of events of the past 10 years concerning 
Mexico, of being entirely sincere in his advocacy of protec- 
tion of the lives of Americans, and when he criticized the 
Democratic administration and referred to officials in the Sec- 
retary of State’s office as babbling apes and was loudly ap- 
plauded on the Republican side it oecurred to me that his 
speech was inspired solely for the purpose of making political 
thunder for the next presidential campaign for his party, the 
Republicans. : 

I noticed the gentleman from New York failed to tell you 
that a Republican, William Howard Taft, was President for 
nearly one month after Huerta declared himself President of 
Mexico over the dead body of Francisco Madero, and he failed 
to give his recognition to Huerta, who had secured his office 
by treachery and assassination: I noticed that he failed to 
state to you the same William Howard Taft, Republican Presi- 
dent of the United States, permitted Americans to be shot down 
by Mexican bullets on the streets of El Paso, my home city, and 
bullets from Mexicans across the line fell like hail on the 
streets of Douglas, Ariz., killing many Americans, when this 
same William Howard Taft was President; and when this 
was reported to Mr. LaGuarpra’s Republican President. who 
remained President over a year after Madero started his revolu- 
tion, and when he was asked to extend protection to Americans 
in Mexico and their families, who were being murdered, their 
women outraged, the reply of Mr. LAGuanrpra’s President, this 
Republican President, William Howard Taft, was, to 250.000 
Americans who had their property and everything at stake, 
“You get out of Mexico—that the American Goyernment could 
not extend them protection.” 

The gentleman refers to the administration of President Grant 
and to a certain note sent by Secretary of State Evarts to the 
American Ambassador, Mr. Foster. Let me state again to the 
gentleman from New York that the record shows that during 
the administration of Grant there were 52 raids made by Mexi- 
can bandits into the United States territory, and on one instance 
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the troops of Porfirio Diaz pursued reyolutionists into the ter- 
ritory of Texas and shot them on American soil, and this note 
was the only action taken by the administration at that time, 
which was Republican. In contrast with this let me recite a 
little history of the past. On June 18, 1886, an American editor 
by the name of A. K. Cutting was in prison in Juarez, Mexico, 
charged with defaming a Mexican citizen by name of Medina. 
He was denied bail, and on July 20, 1886, he was brought before a 
judge of the first instance in Juarez and sentenced to one year 
in prison and to pay a fine of $600, and also was to respond in 
civil damages. The Secretary of State of the United States, 
one Thomas F. Bayard, on July 22, 1886, wired the United States 
ambassador, Mr. Jackson, at Mexico City, the following mes- 
sage: 

You are instructed to demand of the Mexican Government the instant 
release of A. K. Cutting, a citizen of the United States, now unlawfully 
in prison at Paso Del Norte. 

On July 26 Mr. Jackson wired Secretary Bayard that his de- 
mand had been denied. Immediately the President of the 
United States ordered Gen. Stanley, commander at San An- 
tonio, Tex., to proceed with his troops to El Paso. The Presi- 
dent of the United States further ordered that unless the Ameri- 
can citizen Cutting was placed on the international bridge at 
noon on the 18th day of August that his guns, planted con- 
yeniently on the hills north of Juarez, would fire upon the town 
and his troops would enter said town and Mexico be taught a 
wholesome lesson. The Mexican Government saw that this 
Government was not to be longer trifled with, and before noon 
on that day A. K. Cutting was placed under escort of Mexican 
soldiers and escorted to the international bridge and given his 
freedom. Let me say to the gentleman from New York that 
this was a Democratic President—the red-blooded and great 
American Grover Cleveland. He put the fear of God into the 
Aztecs south of the Rio Grande, and this is what should be done 
by our Government at the present time—and it does not neces- 
sarily mean war. 

All this from the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], 
who has given you an accurate description of conditions that 
lie to the south of the Rio Grande, Against this superior 
knowledge of the gentleman from New York I have only to offer 
that I was born and reared amid the honeycombed rocks and 
cacti and sagebrush of western Texas. When I was a bare- 
footed boy, Mr. Speaker, up there on the banks of a beautiful 
stream—the Medina, which gained its name from a beautiful 
Indian maiden—I used to sit on the banks of that stream, as I 
say, a barefooted, freckled-faced boy and watched the caravans 
go by—the prairie schooners—to the wilderness of western 
Texas. Up there on the banks of that stream, where nature 
sings her sweetest songs and the babbling brooks dance in the 
sunshine and laugh in the shadows, I used to see the old prairie 
schooners go by, and I did not dream, sir, at that time that under 
the canvas covers, moving like snails with shells on their backs 
to the wilderness of western Texas, the candy-haired and rosy- 
cheeked children beneath the canvas covers, were the forerun- 
ners of one of the greatest races of people that have been raised 
upon this earth. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I rode the ranges for many years as a cowboy. 
Against the superior knowledge (2) of the gentleman from New 
York of the conditions in Mexico, I have only to offer that with 
other peace officers I have run down Mexican bandits and cattle 
thieves. They used to make incursions into this country, into 
the country along the Rio Grande, and drive off our cattle. We 
organized—I was just a boy at that time—and we used to go 
back into Mexico and get our cattle. We were not very good in 
those days at reading brands, sir, but we were splendid on the 
addition table, and we generally brought back our number, and 
sometimes we exceeded the quota laughter], but we brought 
them back. 

At the mature age of 22 years I was elevated to the position 
of a statesman in the Texas Legislature. For 16 years I served 
as a State senator and representative, and passed on numerous 
Mexican questions that confronted the legislature. I drafted 
the bill to organize the Rangers Home Guard, to protect: the 
border against Mexican cattle thieves—1,000 Texas rangers. 
The first time I set foot in the little town that is now my native 
home, El Paso, away back yonder, many, many years ago, it 
was a straggling village of a few Mexican adobe huts, nestling 
on the banks of the Rio Grande, where it was said—and this is 
borrowed from my good friend Judge W. M. Coldwell— 

The Rio Grande ripples when it has water in its bed, 
Where no champagne was ever drunken— 
All ferred mescal instead; 
no lie was ever spoken, being nothing one could trade; 


Where no marriage vows were ever broken, 
Because the same were never made. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, with the intervening years El Paso, the 
real gateway to this unfortunate but, I believe, one of the 
richest and almost wholly undeveloped countries, has sprung 
from a nondescript village of straggling adobe shacks to a 
thriving, bustling, and modern city in every respect and par- 
ticular. It stands in its modern vesture without peer in the 
great Southwest, and its beckoning hand of vast opportunities 
and advantages is attracting to her ever-increasing populace 
those from every State and clime who come and remain to enjoy 
her prosperity. 

In places where once stood gambling halls, with their inces- 
sant metallic clicking of chips, the monotonous droning of gui- 
tars strummed by weary fingers, the mirthless laugh of painted 
women under the yellow glare of smoke-dimmed kerosene 
lamps, modern bank and office buildings have been reared to 
majestic heights. Adobe structures with thatched coverings 
have been blotted out and El Paso with progressive strides has 
taken its rightful place among the modern cities of our great 
and glorious country. Smokestacks of factories now dot the 
sky line and the hum of machinery has supplanted the nerve- 
racking jangling of the guitars, and El Paso, solidly based on a 
firm foundation, is continually adding to her prosperity. 

There is every reason and argument why El Paso should be 
a thriving metropolis. In addition to being the gateway to 
Mexico, it is also the commercial center for northern Mexico, 
Arizona, west Texas, and New Mexico. El Paso boasts of a 
school system that is second to none. This system embraces 
public, denominational, and private institutions. Besides being 
the pivot point of a great and rich mining section—and in this 
connection one of the largest smelters in the country is located 
there—El Paso is also the center of the great cattle industry 
and of an irrigated district. EI Paso is served daily by 11 rail- 
roads. Among the most important industries are the paper 
mills, box factory, cement plant—one of the largest in the coun- 
try—foundries, brick plants, lumberyards, and numerous other 
industries, which are thriving and prospering. Gentlemen, it 
is only necessary for anyone to pay a visit to El Paso to be con- 
vinced of the wonderful opportunities there. Regardless of 
size and population—and El Paso has a population of 100,000— 
El Paso is one of the best cities in this whole, wide country, and 
I say this because I have proof to back it up. 

I must not forget the city’s wonderful climate. I could cite 
you case after case I have known personally of men and women 
afflicted with that dread disease tuberculosis who have come 
there emaciated and to-day the bloom of health is in their 
ruddy cheeks. From the snow-swept countries of the north 
these citizens have come to the sunny and healthful climate of 
El Paso, which can not be equaled any place, and they have 
regained their health. Could a city bestow a greater bequest on 
mankind than this? I think not. 

And I ask you gentlemen, Is it fair or right that a city of 
the importance and prosperity of El Paso should be blighted 
by irresponsible Mexican bandits or by warring factions in that 
land of the sweet “manana”? But of greater import than 
this, Should our free-born American citizens be subjected to 
continued humiliation at the hands of these same self-styled 
and self-confessed despisers of Americans? I am confident 
that you are going to say that this should not be tolerated any 
longer. 

Let me briefly review the revolutions in Mexico, and I say 
to you that it does not take much to start a revolution in 
Mexico. One Mexican steals a cigarette from another and it 
starts a revolution. Revolutions have come and. revolutions 
will go. 

Francisco I. Madero in 1911 rebelled against the government 
of Porfirio Diaz. Madero was a stockman who lived across the 
Rio Grande from Eagle Pass. I knew him personally. He 
traded and trafficked with the cowmen on this side of the river, 
and every one of those old pioneers will tell you that Francisco 
Madero was an honest man. He made good his contracts and 
his word was his bond. Madero was a dreamer, howeyer. He 
was not practical. He was a spiritualist. He believed in com- 
muning with the spirits—not the kind that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VorsTeap] has banished forever from this coun- 
Try with his mild bill recently passed, but those unseen beings 
they tell us about; and when the spirit told Madero to make a 
move he moved. Madero dreamed of a democracy in Mexico. 
He had been educated partly in the United States. He dreamed 
of a government in Mexico like the great Government of the 
United States, but his people were not ready for that kind of a 
government. The first battle that he fought was at Casas 
Grandes, south of El Paso about 100 miles. He was defeated, 
and he then invested Juarez in conjunction with Pascual Orosco 
and Pancbo Villa. 
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The gentleman from New York appears to think that we 
made a mistake in not recognizing as the head of the Mexican 
Government this bandit for 18 years, this outlaw from the Diaz 
government, Francisco Villa. After three days’ fighting they 
took the city of Juarez, and then shortly afterwards Diaz, who 
had reigned in Mexico for 36 years, abdicated and went to 


Spain. The gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], in 
his statement here in the House, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, 
a few days ago, made the remarkable statement that Francisco 
de la Barra was in the Huerta cabinet, which President Wilson 
refused to recognize; yet the latter had to sit with him at the 
peace table. Let me say this with respect to Francisco de la 
Barra, regarded as a straightforward, honorable man, when 
Madero captured Juarez and Diaz abdicated all factions came 
together and centered on Francisco de la Barra as a provisional 
President of Mexico during the interim in which an election 
was held. An election was held under the constitution and 
laws of Mexico, and Francisco Madero was chosen as the con- 
stitutional President of Mexico at that election. He took the 
reins of government there in the spring of 1912. 

De la Barra went to Spain. He is now in Spain. He had 
nothing to do with Huerta or his government, He did not 
recognize the man who ascended to the Presidency of Mexico 
by the assassination of his chief. [Applause.] Huerta, that 
is the man the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
states Wilson should have recognized. At the time that Madero 
took the reins of government Huerta had been a Diaz general. 
Huerta was a military man. Madero, out of the kindness of 
his heart, unsophisticated, never having been engaged in poli- 
tics, called all the factions together and said, “I am your 
President, and I want to harmonize all factions.” He called 
Victoriano Huerta inte his presence and, after Huerta had 
crossed his heart and placed the Judas kiss upon Madero, pledg- 
ing allegiance forever to Francisco Madero, he made him 
commander in chief of the Federal army. Soon after Madero 
had taken the reins, the red flaggers revolted against him, com- 
manded by Pascual Orosco and Inez Salazar, and they com- 
menced operating in the northern part of Mexico, in the States 
of Sonora and Chihuahua. Then Victoriano Huerta and Fran- 
cisco Villa drove them from the country. As I have stated 
heretofore, Huerta was a military man. He had been educated 
in the military schools of Mexico and Spain. He drove the red 
flaggers back in the northern part of Mexico. At that time 
friction commenced between Huerta and Villa. Huerta sent 
Villa in irons to the City of Mexico and placed him in prison. 
At that time Villa could not write his name, and he scrawled 
upon the whitewashed walls of the prison “ Francisco Villa,” 
and to-day he can only make that scrawl That is Villa. Now, 
let us take up that delectable gentleman, Mr. Felix Diaz, whom 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] paraded before 
you as the man to quell. the troubles of Mexico. He said that 
Diaz has an army of 40,000 men. E want to say to you that Felix 
Diaz never had under him at any one time over 400 men. Felix 
Diaz is a moral pervert and a political degenerate. He is the 
man the gentleman from New York would have made ruler 
of Mexico, who, after acknowledging allegiance to Madero, 
and was pledged to him by all that was holy, started a revolu- 
tion at Vera Cruz. As I now recall, Madero sent a portion of 
his army over there, subdued Felix Diaz, and had him brought 
to the City of Mexico, where he embraced Madero and placed 
the same Judas kiss upon Madero’s brow and in every way re- 
newed his allegiance. This man Felix Diaz, whom Porfirio 
Diaz, his uncle, gave very little recognition in his lifetime, a 
man with a yellow streak as large as that flag, a man who 
never in his life kept faith with any man or party, this man, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuanptra] states, should 
be recognized by this Government, and this Government should 
establish him in Mexico as its ruler. That is not all, gentlemen. 
He was placed in command of several divisions; that is, after 
Huerta came back from the north, after he had subdued the red 
flaggers, Felix Diaz for the second time revolted against his 
chief, his President, the man he had sworn allegiance to stand 
by all the days of his life, and on the 2d day of February, 1913, 
he again started a revolution in the City of Mexico against 
Madero. He captured the arsenal, turned the guns upon the 
Mexican palace, and blood ran like rivers through the streets of 
that beautiful city south of the Rio Grande. 

Madero put Huerta in charge of his army against Felix Diaz, 
und for days they fought. Madero believed Victoriano Huerta 
was true to him until one night after a battle that had been 
going on for about five days, Huerta summoned his bodyguard 


and appeared at the palace where Francisco Madero and Pino 


Suarez, the Vice President were, had the instrument all pre- 
pared, and demanded that Madero sign it, acknowledging Huerta 
as President of Mexico, and abdicating the Presidency. Madero 


was a brave man, gentlemen. Whatever you say about his 
misguided actions, he was a brave man. regen the trap that 
had been sprung for him, and he sprang upon his assailants 
and fought like a tiger, and secured a pistol from one of the 
guards, but was struck down from behind by one of Victoriano 
Huerta’s bodyguard, with the butt of a Mauser rifle, and 


placed in a dungeon in company with Suarez, and that night 


he and Saurez were foully murdered, and their bodies were 
taken through the streets and thrown to the dogs in some se- 


| cluded spot in the outskirts of the City of Mexico, and Huerta 


had it given out that he had put them in the penitentiary in 
order to keep the populace down. ‘That is the history of this 
man whom the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
would have the great President of the United States recognize. 
Is that all? No, no. That is not all. Let me tell you something 
more. A Mexican deputy, as they call them—a member of the 
Mexican Congress—after it was found that Huerta had pro- 
claimed himself President—never was elected President, you 
understand, but forced the Mexican Congress to sign some kind 
of a resolution declaring him the Provisional President of 
Mexico—this Mexican deputy arose in his seat and denounced 
Huerta as a traitor and a scoundrel and a tyrant, not only 
once, but he denounced him during the entire day. That night 
this member of Congress was summoned from his rooms by 
Huerta’s bodyguard and taken into the presence of Huerta at 
the palace, and then, when he was confronted by Huerta, he 
denounced him again as a tyrant, and Huerta had him seized 
and had his tongue cut out of his head, and he, taking the 
blood which flowed from his mouth in his hand, threw it in 
the face of Huerta. That is the man the gentleman from New 
York would have the great President of the United States 
reeognize as President of Mexico. These are facts, gentlemen. 
That is not all. This Mexican deputy was thrown into prison, 
and there languished for three days, without food and drink, 
HE, pay Huerta put him out of his misery or had his guards 
0 

That is the man Huerta, a man that succeeded to the Presi- 
dency of Mexico by deception, that gained it by assassination, 
and whose hands were reeking with the blood of Francisco 
Madero when he asked the President of the United States to 
recognize him. 

That is not all. Another Mexican deputy had the temerity to 
rise and denounce him, aud he disappeared that night and has 
never been heard of from that good day. And yet, gentlemen, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA} says we recog- 


nized the wrong man and that then was where our troubles ~ 


began. A man who had been the chief adviser of Madero, who 
had been placed at the head of his army, foully had him mur- 
dered in the hours of night and then said to the populace next 
day that he had him over in the penitentiary for safe-keeping. 

Now, the gentleman from New York in his recitation stated 
that we should have recognized, or words to that effect, Fran- 
cisco Villa instead of Carranza. I want to say to you that I 
am not going to defend Mr. Carranza. I want to state to you 
from my knowledge of the gentleman—and I have a personal 
acquaintance with him, because he was in Juarez for a number 
of months before he went to Mexico City to take the Presi- 
dency, and, being a State official at that time, I did confer 
with him about matters that affected the two towns and Amer- 
icans generally—Mr. Carranza is nothing but a big chunk of 
pomposity, egotism, and ignorance. I want to say that in 
behalf of Mr. Carranza that aptly describes the gentleman— 
pro-German and intensely anti-American. 

But should we recognize Villa, a man who had been an out- 
law for 18 years, an ignorant man, a bandit, and a man who 
descended upon the little American town of Columbus and tried 
to sack it in the nighttime? Now, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGuanrpra] states further in his recitation that it is 
very questionable as to whether or not Villa is charged with 
having attacked Columbus. There is no proof, he says, that 
Villa ever attacked that place. Is there not? Let us see 
whether or not there is evidence to that effect. 

A man by the name of J. L. Watson, who formerly lived in the 
good old State of Alabama, was living in Casa Grandes when 
Villa started for his raid to Columbus and passed by Watson's 
little farm on the road. He seized Watson and murdered him 
in the presence of his wife. Their little baby was given, as the 
mother presumed, to one of the soldiers, but fortunately it fell 
into the hands of a good old Mexican woman and was returned 
to Mrs. Watson at Juarez. This good woman was taken along. 
It was a trip that consumed about a week, going north te attack 
Columbus. She was taken along and maltreated by this man 
Villa and his soldiers, and at the battle of Columbus she 
escaped to the American side and came to El Paso and stopped 
at the Hotel Paso del Norte until she was sent home to her 
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friends. They say there is no evidence that Villa attacked 
Columbus, and yet this woman, who was formerly from Ala- 
bama, stated to numerous of our citizens at El Paso that Villa 
was along and commanded his troop and rode a mule when he 
attacked the town of Columbus. Is that evidence that Villa 
was at Columbus or not? 

An old cowboy, a friend of mine, Willianr Corbett, who worked 
for me on the Pecos River many years, was running a range 
wagon about 20 miles south of Columbus. Villa seized him and 
his boss and hung them to a cottonwood tree. Corbett had com- 
mitted no offense whatever against anyone. Villa stated at 
that time that he wanted to see the gringo kick,” and he 
hung him to a cottonwood tree. Any evidence that that bandit 
attempted to sack and burn the little town of Columbus? Well, 
I know it as well as I know the gentleman from New York is a 
Member of this House and that he has recently had a hair cut. 
Then, gentlemen, you have got to disregard the testimony of 
this good woman, Mrs. Watson, who was maltreated in every 
kind of a way during the trip north, where they bound her to 
a mule in the daytime all through that week’s journey. Do 
you believe it? 

Yet to my surprise a friend of mine, a former Congressman, 
Mr. McLemore, writes an article to the effect that there is no 
evidence that Villa was ever in command of that troop at 
Columbus, when he was seen all along the road by ranchmen, 
when he was seen behind the hill at Columbus holding a pack 
train while the battle was in progress, and when Col. Hopkins 
finally secured the guns at the arsenal there and drove him 
south. 

I have had a little experience with Mr. Villa, rather unpleas- 
ant at the time. When he was in charge of the city of Juarez 
he confiscated American property on the other side, not once, 
but many times. I knew him well. I had a telegram, sent by 
the Secretary of State of the United States, directed to Fran- 
cisco Villa, that he return to a certain American his property. 
I went over, and it happened on the same day that he murdered 
in cold blood the British subject Benton. I did not know that 
he had murdered Benton or I would not have been there. 
[Laughter.] In two hours, possibly, after he had murdered Ben- 
ton, the British subject, I saw that there was great excitement, 
and I presented to Villa a telegram from the Secretary of State 
of the United States, that he should restore to this citizen of the 
United States his property. He was in a great rage. He rose 
up when I presented him the telegram and threw it on the floor 
and stamped on it, and he said, You say to your Government 
that I have no respect for it. You say to your President that I 
think he is an old woman. You say to your Government that 
I have no respect for it, and I will not grant any of its requests, 
Your soldiers are cowards; and they will not fight.” 

I shook my finger across the table at him, and I said, There 
will come a time when you will respect my Government.” 
[Applause.] “There will come a time when you will find out 
ree the so-called ‘Gringo’ Army, the American Army, will 

ht.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be allowed 10 minutes longer. I think 20 
minutes is a little too short a time. ; 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I thought I had 30 minutes. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the gentleman may have 10 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gen- 
tleman’s request? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, theré will be no objection. I wish 
that the gentleman, who has certainly impressed the House with 
his knowledge of the situation, will, before he takes his seat, 
give us some suggestion as to what shall be done in the future. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will give it; never fear, I will say to my 
friend from Ohio. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I said to Villa, “ There will come a time 
when you will respect my Government, and you will find out 
whether or not the American Army will fight.” Thank God, 
that time came on the 17th day of last June, when the American 
troops crossed the river at El Paso, when shots were falling into 
my city, fired either by Villa or Carranza, I know not which, 
and threw the shrapnel into Villa, and he ran like a cotton tail 
to the mountains of Chihuahua. He found out whether the 
American boys, dressed in khaki, would fight when they went 
across to stop the shooting into El Paso. 

Now, Mr. LaGuarpia says Carranza was governor of Chi- 
huahua. Carranza was never governor of Chihuahua a day in 
his life. He was governor of Coahuila when Madero was assas- 


Is there objection? 
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sinated. His son-in-law, Candido Aguilar, is minister of fareign 
affairs. You have read his contradictory statements in the 
press. I believe this celebrated cabinet officer is now in Spain 
or in France. He was a milk boy, living near Vera Cruz, when 
Carranza went down there after Madero was assassinated. 
He became Carranza's bodyguard and married Carranza’s 
daughter—ninister of foreign affairs and as ignorant as a wild 
mule. That is the kind of a minister Carranza has. This man 
Bonillas, ambassador to the United States, was an engineer in 
the State of Sonora before Carranza took him up and made him 
minister to the United States. 

I was amazed by a statement made by Mr. Bonillas recently 
in the public press, to the effect that Mexicans had always been 
punished for crimes committed against Americans on the south 
of the Rio Grande. I want to say to him that he can not produce 
an instance in 10 years where a Mexican has been punished for 
taking the life of an American in Mexico or any punishment of 
any kind visited upon a Mexican by the Government of Mexico 
for outraging a good American woman. Bonillas knows there 
is not a word of truth in his statement, and that it is false from 
beginning to end. 

Now, Mr. LaGuarpra seems to make capital out of the fact 
that Huerta was thrown into prison. I do not think it is im- 
portant to this House where Huerta died, but Mr. LAGUARDIA 
Wants you to believe that he died in a dungeon in El Paso, thrown 
there by the American authorities. He was in jail only six days. 
Let me read you this telegram which I have received: 


EL Paso, TEX., July 11, 1919, 


Congressman C. B. HUDSPETH, 
Care Congress Hall Hotel, Washington, D. 0.: 


Huerta committed to jail July 3, 1915. Released July 9, 1915. Bond, 


$15,000. His quarters in jail were the best, being a part of the woman's 
ward. I attended him personally, giving him the freedom of jail, 
allowing him everything money could buy. Visitors at all hours. 
complimented me through El Paso papers. His home at 415 West 
Boulevard worth 220,000; where he died January 13, 1916. He occupied 
this home about five months. This home is in best residence district. 
You will recall after his release from county jail he was at Fort Bliss 
a short time, and was treated royally while there. 


Bock ELLIOTT, 
Eæ- County Jailer. 

That shows you the kind of argument that a gentleman will 
make here, that our Government threw Huerta into a dungeon 
and kept him there until he died. When I corrected the gentle- 
man from New York he again reiterated the statement in another 
part of his speech. He only remained in jail six days and spent 
the rest of his time in his palatial home on West Boulevard. If 
the gentleman from New York ever visits El Paso, I shall he 
glad to show him that marble tomb out there in Concordia 
Cemetery where his martyred hero lies. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Tell us about the future of Mexico. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. I am talking to you, my Republican 
friends, on this side now. You are a majority in both Houses, 
You have some resolutions here pending, one introduced by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Emerson], I believe. Instead of 
having your investigations you have been reading in the daily 
papers, and you have been reading every day of atrocities upon 
Americans in Mexico. What have you to investigate? You 
have a majority. Pass the Emerson resolution and protect 
American lives that are being sacrificed daily down there while 
you are investigating here. You have read the Emerson resolu- 
tion, but I will read it to you: = 

The Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to use the military forces of the United States in Mexico in the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of citizens of the United States that 
may be in Mexico. 

The Secretary of War is further authorized and directed to keep the 
military forces of the United States in Mexico for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the rights of the United States citizens in Mexico until some 
responsible form of government is established in Mexico that will pro- 
tect the lives and property of United States citizens. 

That is the resolution. Pass it and quit your investigating. 
It occurs to me you are trying to make political medicine for 
the next campaign and are not really trying to protect the 
lives of Americans in Mexico. If you pass the resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. EMERSON, I expect you will get some Democratic 
help. You can not get a man, in my judgment, who is strong 
enough to quiet that benighted country down there. You may 
Say it means war. I say it does not mean war. They have not 
forgotten, gentlemen, when Zachary Taylor went almost to the 
City of Mexico with 6,000 troops and whipped Santa Anna at 
Buena Vista. They have not forgotten when Gen. Winfield 
Scott visited Mexico and whipped Santa Anna at Chapultepec. 
No; Santa Anna had 25,000 troops and Scott had only 5,000. 
They have not forgotten that the Gringoes“ can and will fight. 
They have not forgotten that Sam Houston and his 680 coon- 
skin cap and flintlock frontiersmen vanquished Santa Anna 
with 1,800 of his picked troops at San Jacinto, where a nation 
was born in the short space of 18 minutes. They have not for- 
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gotten the time when old Sam Houston rode his white horse, 
leading those unconquerable frontiersmen against Santa Anna 
at San Jacinto singing that love song, “Come to the bower I 
have shaded for thee.” When he put the fear of God into them 
with the Minié balls-from the muzzle of the flintlocks and the 
craven cowards, when they saw death approaching, fell upon 
their knees in front of Houston and his gallant frontiersmen 
and pleaded, “ Me no Alamo; me no Goliad,” when their hands 
at that time were red with the blood of the dead heroes of both 
places. No! They have not forgotten the Alamo, where 
Crockett died, where Fannin died, where Bowie died, where 
Travis drew his line and said, “ Every man who wants to die 
for the liberty of Texas come across this line,” and every man 
crossed. No; they have not forgotten the Alamo, the citadel 
of American liberty, the cradle of Texas liberty, the grandest 
cradle, sir, that ever rocked American valor to a full maturity 
of immortal glory. [Applause.] No; they know Americans 
will fight. I say to you that the time has arrived, in my judg- 
ment, and I am not a jingo nor an agitator. But I was reared 
under that flag. I am a Texan, but I am an American first. 
[Applause.] I repeat, they have not forgotten that Texans and 
Americans will fight. 

Recently a resolution was passed by the Senate of Texas, 
which was sent to me, in which it is stated: 

The point has been reached when the Government of the United 
States orght either to give the State of Texas and its citizens the 
same degree of protection in their lives, their property, and their pur- 
poses as is enjoyed by the citizens of other States in the Union, or 
that if the Government of the United States is incapable of doing 
this it ought to accord to Texas that liberty of action with reference 
to the protection of its citizens that it enjoyed prior to the time it in 
good faith abandoned its status as an independent nation of the world 
and became a State of the Union. 

That ought not to be necessary, my friends. That flag over 
the Speaker’s chair is ample to protect the people of the State 
of Texas, [Applause.] 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] very wisely 
(?) suggests that a committee be appointed by Congress to go 
down into Mexico, gather together the discordant factions, in- 
eluding bewhiskered Carranza, and have a round-table confer- 
ence—harmonize all of these warring chieftains in the space 
of a few moments, and let them select one of their number to 
rule Mexico, then withdraw the conference and abide the result. 
This, in my judgment, Mr. Speaker, is certainly an Utopian idea 
and one that would be easy of execution. Let me state for the 
information of the gentleman from New York that a conference 
of this kind occurred at Aguas Calientes about two or three 
years ago, where they met, kissed the flag of Mexico, which con- 
tains an emblem of a serpent and a cactus, wrote their names 
upon it, embraced each other, and pledged eternal allegiance to 
that flag. In 24 hours they were fighting like Kilkenny cats 
and then in a short time were warring worse than they ever 
had been. You just as well try to pen up the hyena, the rattle- 
snake, and the coyote wolf and harmonize the three into one 
homogeneous whole. Nothing but the shrapnel from a few of the 
machine guns of the boys in khaki from this side will have a 
wholesome effect and a harmonizing effect upon these various 
bands of bandits from Carranza down—to the south of the Rio 


Grande. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HERSEY). The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. May I have three minutes more, Mr. 
Speaker? š 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman have three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Texas be extended 
three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I say the time has arrived, in my judg- 
ment, when Americans in Mexico should be protected. I am 
not talking so much about their property. I would not put up a 
dollar against the life of an American boy. I am talking about 
the protection of their lives. You can reimburse a man for his 
property, but you can not bring back the life of old John W. 
Corrall, that citizen of Oklahoma who was foully murdered a 
few days ago in Mexico. You ean not bring back to that good 
woman, his wife, who was foully and criminally assaulted by 
Mexicans in Carranza uniférm, that which they took from her. 
I need not refer to it. You have seen it in the papers. Many 
Mexicans who have been killed on this side have had on the 
Carranza uniform. I say again I am not a jingo or an agitator, 
but I say to you that in my judgment the time has arrived when 
this Government should say to Carranza, “ You have not meas- 
ured up, you have net met your obligations to protect American 
lives, and therefore we withdraw our recognition — as has been 
done in one instance in the past—“ and we will put our troops 


into Mexico to protect American lives, until a stable Government 


is established over there.” [Applause.] That is what I say to 
you to-day. Pass your Emerson resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I want to say that I felt it my duty 
to lay these matters before you. I should have a little more 
time in which to do it. That flag there has protected American 
lives in the past. I have never seen any utterance from the Re- 
publicans, but the Democratic platform of 1912 said— 

We pledge our party to pro 4 4 

A‘ Ag Btn par ay — 2 47 57 the rights and lives of American citi 

What does the Republican platform say? That is what the 
Democratic platform said, and I hope that pledge will be re- 
deemed. I want to say to you that when the armies of the 
world were passing in review in front of Pekin, China, a foreign 
lady there saw the flags pass, and she asked. What is that 
flag?” ‘They said, “ That is the Italian flag, that is the British 
flag, that is the French flag.” Then the Stars and Stripes came 
by, and those khaki-clad boys marching with determination upon 
their faces, with pride in their countenances, carrying by the 
old Stars and Stripes. She said, What flag is that?” A for- 
eigner standing by said, “ That is the flag that protects the rich 
and the poor, the peasant in his hut, the millionaire in his cas- 
tle. That is the flag that protects democracy throughout the 
world. That is the flag that protects the women and children 
where it floats from the combined attacks of the world.“ [Ap- 
plause on both sides.] 

Gentlemen of the House, let us stand for the traditions of the 
past, let us be worthy sons of worthy sires, and true to the heri- 
tage they have bequeathed us, and let us carry that flag to pro- 
tect our citizens in benighted Mexico. It is due them. [Ap- 
plause on both sides.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Ricketts] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I want to congratulate the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENI- 
son] on his most splendid address, I want to congratulate the 
people of that State on their selection of Gov. Lowden as their 
candidate for President in 1920. However, I fear that the dear 
people of that great State hive overlooked the fact that the 
Republicans of Ohio will have a candidate in the person of 
Senator Warren G. Hanprne [applause], whose ability and 
patriotism and loyalty and statesmanship are known by the 
people throughout this Nation. He needs no certificate of 
character from me or from any of the members of the Ohio 
delegation. í 8 

Mr. Speaker, on the 19th day of June of this year, just one 
month from the day Congress was convened in special session, 
I addressed the membership of the House upon the subject of 
the high cost of living. My remarks at that time were more or 
less of an extemporaneous character, because I had not then the 
time to collate and compile the figures and facts necessary to 
a more complete discussion of this most vital subject. To my 
mind this is the most important question before the American 
people to-day and deserves the immediate attention of Congress, 

I had hoped to bring this matter to the attention of the House 
prior to this time, but during this session much of my time has 
been employed in attending the sessions of the House and in 
discharging the duties devolving upon me in the various com- 
mittees to which I have been assigned. We have had before us 
the task of passing the necessary appropriation bills in order 
that the departments of the Government might continue to 
function for another fiscal year. Now that these appropriation 
bills have all been passed and are out of the way, we must take 
up the important questions of the day in their order. I have 
no apology to make for what I shall have to say in regard to this 
subject. It is my purpose to bring to your attention what the 
facts, in my judgment, con¢lusively prove to be a gross and 
vicious violation of the law upon the part of the storage trust 
of this country and other trust monopolies. 

We can not deceive ourselves longer. We must meet the 
proposition of the high cost of living in its true light and face 
to face if we are to continue to enjoy the confidence of the 
American people and mean to do our full duty toward them. I 
believe that a public office is a public trust. and it is my purpose 
and intention, so far as I am personally concerned, to discharge 
that trust to the full measure of my ability, fearlessly, and as 
my conscience may dictate, and I take it that every other Mem- 
ber of this House is inclined to do the same thing. 

All Members of Congress agree that there is a primary cause 
for the high cost of living. Few Members undertake to desig- 
nate that cause. Just why the membership of this House should 
be so reluctant to give expression to their convictions with ref- 
erence to this matter is not exactly clear to me. It may be due 
to the fact that the Members of the House have not given the 
subject that serious consideration which it so justly deserves, 
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and especially at this particular time in our national history, 
during the great period of reconstruction, when most of us are 
wrestling with governmental problems. [Applause.] 

I am frank to say to you that I am, and have been for many 
years, deeply interested in labor and in the welfare of the com- 
mon people, and to that end I have given this subject quite a 
great deal of serious thought. 

Since having addressed the House on this subject I have 
endeavored to assemble facts which I think this House should 
know, and which, in my time, I shall try to give to the member- 
ship of the House. 

As far back as 1890 the question of preventing trust monopoly 
was before the Congress and was the subject of heated and 
spirited debate. The Sherman antitrust law was passed by 
Congress and was approved by the President on the 2d day of 
July of that year. Senator Sherman, of Ohio, was the father of 
this bill, being the chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
which reported the bill. The bill was designated as“ S. 1,” and 
passed the Senate in the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, 
Senator Sherman, in addressing the Senate, said: 

I did not intend to make extended argu- 
eink a tale chant T that the public facts upon 
which it is founded and the general necessity of some legislation were so 
manifest that no debate was necessary to bring those facts to the at- 
tention of the Senate. The object of this bill, as shown by the title, is 
to declare unlawful trusts and combinations in restraint of trade and 
production,” It declares that certain contracts are against public policy, 
null, and void. It does not announce a new principle of law, but applies 
old and well-recognized principles of the common law to the compli- 
cated jurisdiction of our State and Federal Governments. Similar con- 
tracts in any State in the Union are now by common or statute law null 
and void. Bach State can and does prevent and control combinations 
within the limit of the State. This we do not propose to interfere with. 
The power of the State courts has been repeatedly exercised to set aside 
such 5 as 1 88 * but — —— ge eas 

„ our com overn- 
. ic to deal with the great evil that now 
threatens us. 


The purpose of this bill = to e —ç— a * Sae astes States 
t tht 3 the United States that have been applied in the 
several States to protect local interests. 

At that time the claim was made by the Democrats, both in 
the House and Senate, that a protective tariff fostered and en- 
couraged trust monopoly, and I may say that under the force of 
the logic then presented there was the semblance of some merit. 
However, time has proven this claim to be illogical, as I shall 
endeavor to show hereafter. 

That the evil of monopoly then existed there can be no doubt, 
and it was the primary purpose of this law to stamp out trust 
monopoly and to promote and encourage fair competition. In 
other words, it was intended that the law of supply and demand 
should regulate prices and control the markets of this country. 
The penalties prescribed by this law were not sufficiently severe 
to deter those persons inclined to continue this pernicious and 
nefarious practice. It served only to curb for a time, and did 
not regulate. Many prosecutions were had for violation of this 
law, and where convictions resulted the penalties imposed did 
not have the desired effect. 

Food prices have continued to increase day by day, month by 
month, and year by year since 1912. Before the war there was 
nation-wide complaint of the high cost of living, but the rise in 
this country before 1914 was small compared with what it has 
been since. Between 1913 and 1918 prices had increased 107 
per cent, whereas between 1896 and 1913 they increased but 50 
per cent. 

The Democratic Party had the majority in both the House and 
the Senate in 1914, and in conformity to its pledge in its plat- 
form adopted at Baltimore in 1912 it passed what is known as 
the Clayton Act, supplementing existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies. This act was approved on October 15, 
1914, and has been in existence ever since. The Clayton Act is 
very much more specific and is broader in scope than was the 
Sherman Act. Both of these acts were framed with the intent 
and purpose of achieving the same end, to wit, to stamp out 
trust monopoly and to encourage fair competition under the 
rule of supply and demand. But few prosecutions have been 
-had under this subsequent act for violation thereof, although 
the penalties prescribed were intended to be much more severe. 

It is certainly evident to each and every Member of the House 
that both of the dominant parties have for a number of years 
been wrestling with this momentous question. Each of the two 
dominant parties have incorporated a plank in both their State 
and National platforms for many years past pledging their re- 
spective parties to a policy and the enactment of such laws as 
would reduce the high cost of living. To date neither party has 
succeeded, and the storage trust and trust monopolies generally 
have been running “on high” during the whole of said time, 
without regard to the law or to the welfare of the people of the 
United States. 
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Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleinan yield? 
Mr. RICKETTS. I will. 
Mr. EMERSON. My colleague is quite a student, one of the 


best in this House, and I would like to know what ideas he has 
as to what this Congress should do to regulate these cold- 
storage plants. 

Mr. RICKETTS. I think I shall be able to explain fully the 
position I take in this matter before I shall have concluded my 
remarks. 

PACKERS HOLD VAST POWER. 

That the Nation’s food supply will soon be dominated by the 
“Big Five” Chicago meat packers—Swift & Co., Armour & Co., 
Morris & Co., Wilson & Co., and Cudahy & Co.—and other like 
organizations unless fundamental action is taken to prevent it 
is the conclusion of the Federal Trade Commission in a report 
to the President on its investigation of the meat industry made 
public recently. The report, which is part 1 of a series, treats 
of the “extent and growth of power of the five packers in meat 
and other industries.” 

A fair consideration of the course the five packers have followed and 
the position they have already reached must lead to the conclusion that 
they threaten the freedom of the market of the country's food industries 
and of the by-product industries linked therewith— 
the report says, and adds— 

By meat-packer control of other foods will not require long in devel- 


URGE FULL PUBLICITY. 

Declaring that “the history of the packers’ growth is inter- 
woven with illegal combinations, rebates, and with undisclosed 
control of corporations,” the commission report also urged the 
importance of full publicity of corporate ownership for all indus- 
tries. It also stated that: 

As to devices for securing such tr 
law. In its absence C Sts 8 heen 
of 8 accomplish the ruin of competitors without the secret 
ownersh ip 2 Be ed and, consequently, without complaint to the 
fong an he has not the Knowledse of true cast abip, ia dn Jeopardy ie 
entitled to such knowledge. i Ar š 

Pointing out that the “big five” packers, jointly or sepa- 
rately, wield controlling interest in 574 companies, minority 
interests in 95 others, and undetermined interest in 98—a total 
of 762 eompanies—and that they produce or deal in some 775 
commodities, largely food products, the report gives this picture 
88 growing packer invasion into related and unrelated indus- 

es: 

In addition to mea r - 
FFC 
breakfast foods, curled hair, and washing powders. Their 
branch houses are not only stations for the distribution of meat and 

ultry but take on the character of wholesale grocery stores, dealers 
n various kinds of products, and jobbers to special lines of trade. 

The report states that the “ Big Five” are interested in banks 
from which their competitor packing houses borrow money as 
well as in companies supplying machinery and supplies to them- 
selves and their competitors. They are principal dealers on the 
provision exchanges, where future prices in standard cured 
animal products are determined, and they are also important 
factors in the leather industry, in oleomargarine and lard sub- 
stitutes, in fertilizer, soap, glue, and so forth. 

ARMOUR FAMILY AN EXAMPLE. 

The report continues: 


Individuals of the Armour family are owners of grain and elevator 
companies, and J. Ogden Armour is also a prominent factor in the 
American International Corporation, with its shipping and shipbuil 
interests, its imports and export companies in various lines, its interest 
in a company organized to develop cattle raising, meat packing, and 
allied industries in Paraguay ; its control of a large tea-importing’ com- 

any and a sugar machinery corporation, and its minority stoek in the 
Jnited Fruit Co. 

Some of the Swift & Co.'s subsidiaries are growing tropical fruits in 
Hawaii; a subsidiary of Wilson & Co. has reached into the salmon 
fisheries in Alaska, and a Morris concern cans shrimp taken in the Gulf 
of Mexico. In nd, France, Italy, Holland, and other European 


Engla 
countries large meat ig atop i companion have been organized by the 
packers to sell the meats from their plants in the United States, Argen- 


tina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, and Australia. 
COVER WIDE TERRITORY. 
The “big five,” the report shows, have control of or interest 
in public-utility corporations in Sioux City; Kansas City ; South 
St. Paul; Portland, Oreg.; South San Francisco; South St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Hill City, Minu.; Fort Worth; and Chicago. 
Messrs. Armour, Swift, Morris, and Wilson are also directors 
of banks affiliated closely with those strong sources of credit 
in the United States. The commission alse states that— 
Being thus allied with the powerful interests at the sources of credit 
ers’ power is great, not only for financing their own national 


the 
and I operations but for affecting, for good or m, the cređit 
of cattle producers and of competitors or customers in any line. 


The report goes into great detail regarding the operations of 
the “big five” in all phases of food production, as well as in 
the field of by-preducts and unrelated industries, 
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THE PACKERS TO CONTROL THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD, 


The packing-house trust and the storage trust not only pro- 
pose to control the markets of the United States, but the 
markets of the world, as well. 

In the hearings had by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House of Representatives, from December 19, 
1918, to January 20, 1919, this fact is clearly disclosed. I 
have read those hearings, which are made up in three parts, and 
the disclosures made therein are appalling. The storage trust 
and kindred trusts offered testimony in these hearings in op- 
position to Government control of the meat-packing industries, 
as proposed in H. R. 13324. These trusts do not want Govern- 
ment control. They are strictly in favor of private ownership, 
without Government supervision. It strikes me that these 
trusts would prefer to control the Government and the people 
of this Nation rather than have the Government and the people 
of this Nation control them, 

The Skinner Packing Co. has constructed a very large packing 
and storage plant at Omaha, Nebr., covering about 33 acres of 
land, This packing company put out the following advertisement : 


Millions of dollars have been paid in dividends to people owning stock 
in packing companies. 

f you act at once, this is your Opportynity to secure an investment 
in the 8 per cent guaranteed preferred participating stock of the Skinner 
Packing Co., Omaha, United States of America. 4 

At the present selling price of $100 per share this stock is fully 

5 ting in the en protits of the company and is preferred as 

o the r cent. 

Four . and twenty thousand dol of this stock subscribed for 
by conservative investors within one week. 

Omaha’s Daylight Snow-White Independent Packing Co. 


This company proceeds to show the present worth of $1,000 
had it been invested in any of the following companies: 


- $32, 000 
— “20, 000 


de - hme 
& 


DNO ND I i 


jj 


15 years ago in Pacific Packin, 
9 years ago in Green Bay Packing Co--------------------- k 


In addition to the above, this company proceeds to show what 
dividends have been paid by the various packing companies, 
which are as follows: 


888888888888 


pieg 


Standa g 
Pacific States Packin 
Green Bay Packing Co———— 

Not only have these various companies made enormous profits, 
but this particular company, promoting the interests of all the 
packing industries, uses this language : 

We could show many others who are making enormous profits were 
their figures obtainable. 

These res are taken from different current reports that have come 
to our notice, and to our best knowledge and belief are correct. 

eee company is organized on a high-grade basis—no promotion 
stock, 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. FOCHT. I was only yesterday advised by a Member of 
Congress representing the Chicago district, when discussing 
this question of the packers, that the five great packers of Amer- 
ica controlled but 20 per cent of the distribution of these 
articles that the gentleman is enumerating. If that be true, 
would it be possible for them to this unlimited extent to con- 
trol the markets and dominate the situation? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Not if that is true, but I think I can con- 
vince the gentleman that it is not true. 

Mr. FOCHT. Not to convince me, for I am in entire igno- 
rance of the situation and am only seeking information. 

Mr. RICKETTS. The intention of this advertisement is 
clear. It is the purpose of the big packing trusts and the 
storage trust to sell its preferred stock to as many of the 
citizens of the United States as possible, so as to more firmly 
intrench itself and lessen the opposition to trust monopoly. 

Gentlemen of the House, you have no idea of the extent of 
the operations of these trust corporations. They handle not 
only the meats of the country but the food supplies as well. 
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The largest handlers of food supplies in the world are the 
packers themselves. They handle somewhere near 8,000,000 
tons of food supplies in the course of a year, and the mag- 
nitude of their business, as it has been growing, is simply 
appalling. 

I would like to make a comparative statement to show you 
how their business has been growing and give you a little idea 
of what is happening in this country. I do not think that any- 
one who has not followed this industry can really have much 
conception of what the facts are. 

In 1908 the combined working capital of the five large con- 
cerns was $166,000,000. In nine years that capital amounted to 
$400,000,000. invested in their business—$400,000,000—and 
nearly all of it in money that had been piled up from aceumu- 
lated profits, besides paying their regular dividends. 

The earnings of these five concerns in 1908 were $17,000,000. 
The earnings in 1917 were $80,000,000. The earnings in 1918 
were something like $100,000,000, and I doubt not that the 
earnings in 1919 will be in the neighborhood of $150,000,000. 
By earnings, I mean not gross earnings but net earnings, and 
I make no reference to the reserve funds of these packing- 
trust combinations, for it is absolutely impossible for anyone 
to ascertain the amount of the reserve on hand without having 
had the information furnished by an expert who had access to 
the books. 

The volume of business done by the five big packers in 1908 
was approximately $637,000,000. The volume of business done 
in 1917 was approximately $2,024,000,000. Swift & Co. alone 
in the year 1917 did a business of over $875,000,000, and I would 
not be at all surprised if his returns showed $1,000,000,000 this 
year in business, including the segregated properties. 

Of course, I give these figures to show the volume of business 
transacted, and both the estimate as to the volume of business 
and the estimate as to the net earnings of these trust concerns 
is determined by the reports made by them. I am not vouching 
for their absolute accuracy. I take it that they are meager 
rather than exaggerated. 

Mr. AYERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Yes. 

Mr. AYERS. That does not take into consideration the earn- 
ings of the subsidiary companies? 

Mr. RICKETTS. No; it does not. 

Mr. AYERS. It has nothing to do with the tanneries or the 
wholesale houses of boots and shoes, or anything of that sort? 

Mr. RICKETTS. No, sir. 

These figures are startling, and reveal to us that it is the 
purpose and intention of these five big packing concerns to 
freeze out all the smaller packing industries of this country and 
thus destroy competition. This trust combination is in the 
price-fixing business, in violation of law and in defiance of the 
Government of the United States and of Congress as well. 
These concerns propose to control the supply of meat and foods 
of this country and to regulate the selling price thereof to 
the consumers of the country. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

92 — RICKETTS. Certainly; I yield to my colleague from 
0. 

Mr. FESS. It is true, is it not, that the price paid the live- 
stock dealers has decreased, while the price paid by the con- 
sumer is increasing? 

Mr. RICKETTS. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. FESS. That is causing a good deal of distress through- 
oor ey country among the live-stock producers from this agi- 
tation 

Mr. RICKETTS. The gentleman is quite correct in his de- 
duction. 

Mr. FESS. Is it not true as an economic principle that if 
you control the surplus that is exported you will absolutely 
control the price of the home product? $ 

Mr. RICKETTS. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. And with the tremendous demand in Europe 
the packers can control the price, because they can command it 
all, and at the same time, with more meat than ever before, we 
will have to pay a higher price. . 

Mr. RICKETTS. A higher price than ever before. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have 10 minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Certainly. 

Mr, FOCHT. If that would apply, as suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess], then likewise would not the 
importation of corn from the Argentine Republic, even though 
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In small quantities, fix the price in America as against the corn 
raised in Ohio? 

Mr. RICKETTS. 
about that, 

I appeal to you gentlemen that the fate of millions of our 
citizens depends upou the proper distribution of our food sup- 
plies at a fair and reasonable price. The citizens of the United 
States have been paying exorbitant prices for all the necessities 
of life, and these five big packing companies have been profiteer- 
ing ever since 1908, and the American eitizens have been paying 
the penalty. Thousands of laboring men throughout the Nation, 
who were loyal, patriotic, and true during the great world con- 
flict, are groaning under the burden of the high cost of living. 
The citizens of the United States at this very moment are at 
the mercy of these profiteering demons, and it is up to this 
Congress to relieve this situation. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RICKETTS. Yes. 

Mr, BOOHER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the price of live meat animals to-day is decreasing? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Yes; except hogs. 
cents. 

Mr. BOOHER. 
and going up? 

Mr. RICKETTS. If the gentleman will pardon me, I happen 
to be a farmer in connection with my law practice. We have 
some hogs and cattle on hand, and we have been unable to get 
n greater price than 223 cents for the hogs und 10 cents a pound 
for the cattle. 

Mr. BOOHER. I say to the gentleman that hogs are selling 
to-day at the live-stock market in St. Joseph for 233 cents a 
pound. 

s Mr. RICKETTS. That may be true; I do not know. 

Mr. FESS. I have reference only to beef. 

Mr. BOOHER. Oh, the gentleman asks about beef? 

Mr. FESS. Yes, 

Mr. BOOHER. I did not know that. 

Mr. RICKETTS. Cold storage is the key to the food pur- 
yeyor’s domination. Take away cold storage and his ability to 
dominate prices would fall like a house of cards. So long as 
food was in danger of spoiling, if not sold speedily, the likeli- 
hood of deterioration was a natural check on prices. So far as 
perishable goods were concerned, profiteering was out of the 
question. I am convinced that cold storage is being used to 
maintain the prices at high levels. It is an open secret that 
the cold-storage repositories are crammed with beef, lamb, pork, 
and mutton. 

Mr. SMFTH of Michigan. 
yield there? 

Mr. RICKETTS. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, I am very much interested in what 
the gentleman has stated. It is the subject in whieh the public 
at large is very much interested also. I know the gentleman 
has given the matter great thought and research and I would 
ask him how he would determine the price. Is the gentleman 
in favor of the Congress of the United States fixing a minimum 
price for this food? 

Mr. RICKETTS. No; that is not my idea. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. How would it be fixed better than 
by the law of supply and demand. 

Mr. RICKETTS. The trouble is that the law of supply and 
demand has been abrogated by the Packing Trust. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Would the gentleman advocate a 
minimum price to be fixed? 


I think that is true. There is no question 


Twenty-three and a half cents, are they not, 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Mr. RICKETTS. I think I shall be able to tell the gentleman | 


my position if he will indulge me for a little while longer. 
| Meats stored in the United States on June 1, 1919, show 
startling aggregate figures, compared with amounts in storage 
on June 1, 1918. 
' Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Can not the same thing be said 
of the United States Government? 
of the United States now on hand 700,000,000 pounds of meat 
in cold storage, that the people are asking for and which they 
will not let the people haye? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And a lot of other food also. 


Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the Gov- 


ernment releasing all the food it has in reserve to the Amer- 
ican people, and in that way relieving the condition of 
the people with reference to the necessities of life. 

The packers are making the erroneous claim that there is a 
reduction in meat production, and a reduction in food supplies. 
This claim is absolutely groundless. 

I have obtained from the Bureau of Markets, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, a statistical statement of the amount 
of frozen aad cured meats in cold storage on June 1, 1919, 
which shows the following: 


Hogs are quoted at 224 


Has not the Goyernment | 


Report of stocks of frozen and cured meats June 1, 1919. 


Estimated hold- 


a ag to June I, ings, storages Reported for May I, 
K not reported. 1919. 
bea Pounds. 3 Pounds. 

5 2,407,105 S80 | 183, 145,395 

5 81,016 282 27,906,601 
1 164, 907 232 7, 439, 506° 

1,065,022 365 | 140, 217,415 

12 4,512,308 £04 | 425,394,036 

11 3,508,728 £62 | 434, 167,968 

10 538, 285 595 | 112,014,007 

10} 1,099,322 422) 114, 18%, 176 


Comparison of stocks of June 1, 1919, with those of June 1, 1918. 


[includes totals for those storages reporting for both dates. + (plus) 
increase; — (minus) decrease. ] 
; - 

Stor- Increase or | Increase ar 

Product ages. June 1. 1918. June tana. | decrease. | Gecrense. 

> Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Per cent. 
Frozen beef. .-........ 341 175, 011,528 | 156,360, 140 |— 19, 658, 389 —10:7 
355 | 24,962,881 | 25,701,138 | 4.738, 257 + 3.0 
204 | 3,725,629} 7, 105,298 | +3,379, 600 +90. 7 
330 | 115, 624, 035 | 133,314, 264 | +22, 600, +16 
473. | 488,344,838 | 395,940, 437 —92, 404, 401 —18.0 
530 | 394, 795, 403 | 432, 310, 875 37,515, 472 + 95 
571 | 106,649,583 | 81, 275,392 |—25, 374, 196 —23.8 
258| 63,565,343 | 72,583,130 | -+9, 017,795 +14.2 


Mr. EMERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIOKETTS. I will. 

Mr. EMERSON. Can the gentleman give the percentage of the 
increase over a year ago? 

Mr. RICKETTS. I think I can when I get through here, 
Now I come to lard, and the poor people all over this country 
are almost starving now for lard, because they have not the 
money with which to purchase it. That is just a part; I will 
insert this in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
again expired. 

Mr. RICKETTS. 
more. 

Mr. FOSTER. I would like to suggest this 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman's time be extended 10 minutes. He has 
been interrupted quite a good deal, and this is very important 
and very interesting information that he is giving the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Ohio be extended 10 minutes. Is there objection? [After a 
pause. ] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FESS. My colleague will not want any more than that? 

Mr. RICKETTS. No; I will stop whether I am througl or 
not. 

Mr. FOSTER. I want to suggest this in reference to some 
of the corporations which the gentleman quoted some time ago. 
The gentleman spoke of one called the Skinner Co., and I was 
wondering if we might not grant a Federal charter to the whole 
combination under that name. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RICKETTS. I concur with the suggestion of my col- 
league from Ohio. 

In addition to the foregoing table showing the meat in cold 
storage on said date, the following tables will show other food 
supplies in cold storage which are being held by the Storage 
Trust for higher prices: 


Report of holdings of frozen poultry June 1, 1919. 


The time of the gentleman has 


I would like to have about 10 minutes 


71,654,372 
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Comparison of holdings of June 1, 1919, with those of June 1, 1818. 


{Includes totals for those storages reporting for both dates. + (plus) 
increase; — (minus) decrease.] 


Increase or | Increase or 
decrease.~ deerease. 


198 | 2,749,077 
200 5,935,173 
236 | 4,022,017 


Estimated * hold- 
ings, storage not WiN May 


. us a Quantity. Quantity. 
439 | 5,992,658 3,278,247 
8 P 194 | 11,309,725 8,045,556 
Creamery butter 344 | 29,285, 220 9,658, 928 
Packing stock butter 124 5 825, 288 


Comparison of holdings of June 1, 1919, with those of June 1, 1918. 
[Includes totals for those storages reporting for both years. + (plus) 
increase; — (minus) decrease.] 


Stor- June 1, June 1, Increase 
Commodity. ages. 1918, 1919, or decrease, | or 
quantity. quantity. quantity per cent. 
Case eggs 427 5, 441,560 5,975,817 |+ 834.257 + 9.8 
Frozen eggs. 191 | 11,337,804 | 11,305,825 |— 31,979 — 0.3 
Creamery butter 333 | 12,749,056 | 29,190,222 16, 441, 160 +129.0 
Packing stock butter. 120 3,125,240 858,449 |— 2,266,791 — 72.5 


F F 
& & 
Bluofish...........++ 15,088 11, 088 26,176 
Butterfish - 3 178, 605 4.815 18.420 
Cees . 22 509, 521 92,724 602, 245 
God, hake, poliock. . 43 | 1,846, S41 735, 169 3, 499, 428 
Crodkers 374, 795 24,756 | 1 . .. 399, 551 
Hallbut. a 936, 655 831,292 5, 500, 234 
7, 420, 407 996, 942 8.502, 413 
12, 247, 254 7, 444, 335 25, 133, 575 
51.841 229, 678 203; 476 
2,085,336 146, 731 2,445,250 
30,508 18,042 252,168 
4,173 450,392 1, 624, 713 
484, 782 557, 608 1,440, 851 
2, 197, 398 204,084 5,080,530 
306, 439 77, 033 597, 181 
273, 089 152) 437 1, 281; 803 
76,784 5,378 87, 258 
210, 902 139,158 631, 829 
6,183 13,577 20, 550 
142, 210,400 729,391 
BES hee chores seca 1, 194; 056 
. 710,501 
2, 190, 008 
3, 823, 456 
10, 968, 892 
, 317, 983 


Comparison of holdings of this year and last, entire United States. 
{Includes totals of all storages reporting for both dates. + (plus) in- 


crease; — (minus) decrease.] 
Comparison of holdings. 

Varieties. 3 3 
Pounds. Per cent. 

283 + Lt 

— 180,736 — 49.6 

— 787,488 — 55.0 

— 49,43 — 1.4 

— 716,379 — 64.2 

— 192,602 — 3.4 

—3, 816, 180 — 30.8 

+5, 526, 132 + 28.2 

— 50, 884 — 14.9 

+ 952,158 + 63.8 
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Varieties. 


N 

Te! 3 

SSS SEB AEN 

H| o Sennen ente 


TI 


2 SBS 


8 440 | 12,714,597 

A 125 865,124 1,086,155 
160 392,067 356, 851 
Limburger........... 113 416.066 577,276 
Cottage, pot, bakers. G3 | 5,293,080 |... 4 R 4,028, 422 

Cream and Neul- 
Ghatel ss ccecscevecs 26 112, 835 119, 635 
All other. ........... 2, 369, 948 613 


Comparison of holdings of June 1, 1919, with those of June 1, 1918. 
{Includes totals tor ant storages reporting for both dates. + (plus) 


crease; — (minus) decrease.] 


Stor- June I, 
ages. 1918 


Pounds. 
15, 875, 235 
300, 623 


SSN E88 
s 
3 


Combined aires 
agesre-| Barrels. Boxes. 5 


barrels" cp 
EREN 06,441 168, 599 192, CAT PETTIS oo 


une 1, 1018 101, 403 172, 280 158, 830 100.0 


June 1, 1919. 66, 141 168, 191 122, 205 76.9 
Comparison of hold- 

une 1, 1917. A 183, 159 246, 408 265, 295 100.0 

June 1, 1918. i 99, O41 171, 188 156, 104 58.8 
Comparison of hold- 

. 1, 1918 3,072,727 4,814,452 4, 077, 544 100.0 

June 1, 1919. 66, 441 165,382 121,508 2.6 
Comparison of hold- 

ings: 

Dee. ES r SORSA 3,108, 412 4,227, 116 4,517,451 100.0 

June 1, 1918 101, 593 102,154 | 155, O44 3.4 
Comparison of hold- 

„ 1, 1910 2,815,075 4,088, 640 4, 207, 957 100.0 

June 1, 1917 142,377 213, 535 213, 555 5.1 


1 Three boxes to the barrel. 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the above tables 
are official and show beyond question that enormous quantities 


of food products and other commodities intended for domestic 


consumption and use are withheld from the people of this Nation 
by this trust combination. These articles are being withheld 
for higher prices. This trust combination has no concern as to 
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the comfort and welfare of the American people. If this Gov- 
ernment could force this illegal and unlawful combination to 
release these foods at once, the high cost of living would be re- 
duced within 30 days and the people of the United States would 
be enabled to purchase within their means the necessities of 
life and hunger and starvation so prevalent throughout the 
land would be eliminated. However, the Sherman Act, as sup- 
plemented by the Clayton Act, does not authorize the Govern- 
ment to enforce this action, and consequently the people of the 
United States are without a remedy because of the fact that 
Congress heretofore has not enacted a law that would relieve 
the people under stress of this character. 

These wicked and vicious trust combinations are not only 
producers but have successfully cornered the supply of the prod- 
ucts of this Nation so as to regulate prices as well. Senator 
John Sherman more than 28 years ago, in addressing the Senate 
of the United States, used this language in relation to the 
control of trusts: 

Congress alone can deal with them, and, if we are unwilling or un- 


able, there wil: soon be a trust for every production and a master to 
fix the prices for every necessity of life. 


He saw then that trust monopoly was an evil that threatened 
the welfare of the people. Since then trusts have continued 
to thrive until this day. In order to give you further data 
with reference to this matter, I want to quote from the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission to the President: 


The Big Five deai in or manufacture 775 commodities; 762 other 
companies are controlled by them; 95 other com ies have them for 
(as yet) minority stockholders; 93 other companies have them in (as 
yet) undetermined interests; 9 public utilities corporations are con- 
trolled by them, namely, in Sioux City, Kansas City, St. Paul, Port- 
aoa 180 Francisco, Fort Worth, Chicago, St. Joseph, Mo., and Hill 

5 nn. 

During the year 1917 they produced 44 per cent of the country's out- 
put of sheep and lamb shoe stock; 17 per cent of the pove stock; 9 per 
cent of the harness leather; 21 per cent of belting; 22 per cent of sole 
leather 20 per cent of the mixed fertilizer supply; 10 per cent of acid- 
phosphate supply ; 33 per cent of the cottonseed-oil su ply ; 50 per cent 
of lard compounds and substitutes ; 80 per cent of the oleomargarine sup- 
ply; and 75 per cent of the cottonseed-oil soap. 

n 1916 the Big Five slaughtered 82 per cent of all cattle. 86 per cent 
of all sheep, 76 cent of all the calves, and 61 per cent of all the swine. 

In 1916 the stockyards controlled by the Big Five received 83 per cent 
of American cattle, 78 per cent sheep, 78 per cent calves, 74 per cent 
swine, 84 per cent horses and mules, and 77 per cent of all animals, 

The average monthly holdings of nonperishable meats of the Big Five 
were, a8 compared with the total supply, 95 per cent frozen A 
. and bacon, 69 per cent dry salt pork, and 70 per 
cent pic rk. 
“the Big Five handled in 1916 50 per cent of the poultry, eggs, and 


cheese, 

The Big Five in 1916 sold 90,000,000 pounds of butter, 75 000,000 
pounds of cheese, 135,000,000 dozen eggs, and 100,000,000 pounds of 
poultry. 

The Bi 
feed, frui 
ing twine, lumber, cement, lime, plaster, brick, sand, gravel, roofing, soda- 
fountain suppen, and rice. 

The Big Five controls 54 per cent of South American meat importa- 
tions and 90 per cent of ail refrigerator cars. 

The Federal Trade Commission says the Big 
soon exercise a powerful domination over the 
international control of meat products. 

A fair consideration ef the course of the five packers—Armour, Morris, 
Wilson, Swift, and Cudahy—have followed and the position they have 
3 reached must lead to the conclusion that they threaten the 
dom of the world of the market of the country’s food industries and of 
the by-product industries linked therewith. 

E AE apparent that the Big Five can dictate their buying price from 
a ucers. 

15 is apparent that the Big Five can dictate their selling price to all 
consumers. 

Thus they catch the American people coming and golng. 

The American people are not only paying the highest prices 
ever known, but they are suffering for pure and wholesome foods. 

This profiteering monster is not satisfied with the greatest 
profit ever paid but is in reality demanding tribute from the 
people of this Nation. 

The wholesale merchant is being put out of business, competi- 
tion is being crushed, and the retail merchant is being forced to 
make the price to his patrons to suit this trust monopoly. 

The Government, through the Federal Trade Commission, one 
of its agencies, has thoroughly investigated the general high cost 
of living and has traced the cause therefor to the door of the 
packing-house trust. 

The commission's report was released for publication on the 
1ith day of July, 1919, and immediately the packing-house trust 
began to flood the Members of Congress with letters from its offi- 
cers and agents urging Congress to vote against Government 
control or Government license of its business, claiming, if you 
please, that such legislation would interfere with its private 
business, 

Gentlemen of the House, no private business should become 
greater than the business of the Government. [Applause.] 

I doubt not that the business of the Big Five in a very short 
time will be equal to that of the Government. It has grown so 
large already as to baffle Congress in its control, so far as present 


Five are gaining control of breakfast foods, chicken feed, stock 
canned vegetables, coal, fence posts, builders’ hardware, bind- 


Five meat packers will 
ation’s food supply and 


laws are concerned. It has its warehouses, its station houses, 
its repositories, its agents in each of the large cities of the 
United States and in many parts of the world. It has its re- 
frigerator cars carrying its commodities to all parts of the 
United States. It has been able to freeze out practically all 
competition. The way for its future progress has been cleared. 
There is no obstruction anywhere therein. Its power is so great 
to-day, and has been for the past few years, as to enable it not 
only to exact the last dollar of the laboring man and the com- 
mon people for its commodities, but Uncle Sam as well, in the 
last two years, has been required to pay it an enormous price 
for foods for his soldiers on the theory that there was a scarcity 
of food products, when in truth and in fact the warehouses of 
the country were filled to the roofs, with their sides bulging, 
with all kinds and classes of food supplies, not only sufficient 
in quantity for the soldiers but for the American people as well 
in great abundance. 

Not only is this true, but the farmers of the country are paying 
more for the articles and implements used upon the farm than 
ever before. The prices for wire, nails, harness, fertilizer, binder 
twine, machinery, wagons, farm implements of all kinds, seed, 
and farm labor have more than doubled in the past five years. 
It is true that the farmer is receiving more for his grain and 
farm productions than he did five years ago, but there is no 
comparison in the price to him and the increase of cost to him 
in producing farm products. 

His taxes are higher, and everything that he uses upon the 
farm costs him more money than ever before. He pays more for 
the groceries that he uses in his home than ever before. And he 
is entitled, in all fairness, to have a higher price for the products 
of the farm and should have a price commensurate with the 
cost of production. [Applause.] 

The people of the United States are feeling the power and 
grasp of this combination and are demanding of Congress a rem- 
edy for this evil. Millions of people are knocking at the door of 
the Congress, demanding of us as their Representatives to grant 
them relief in à legislative way from the ravages of a heartless 
and soulless trust combination which is seeking to throttle and 
enslave them and their posterity. 

The answer is with us. What shall we do in the premises? Is 
it the purpose of this Congress to remain silent and take no 
action to relieve this situation? These things foreshadow some 
of the problems in Federal legislation, and we must meet them 
as men and patriots. Turn where you will and there is evidence 
of a trust organization and monopolistic conspiracy. As Sir John 
Culpeper said in the Long Parliament: 

They are a nest of wasps, a swarm of vermin, that have overcrept 
the land. Like the frogs of Egypt they have gotten possession of our 
dwellings and we have scare a room free from them. They sup in our 
cups; — ote in our dish ; they sit by our fire. We find them in the dye 
vat, washbowl, and powdering tub. They share with the butler in his 
box. They will not bate us a pin. We may not buy our clothes without 
their brokerage. These are the leeches that have sucked the Common- 
wealth so hard that it is almost hectical. 

These conditions point to the plain duty of Congress. We can 
drive out of interstate and foreign commerce every corporation 
with fictitious and watered stock, those whose capital stock is so 
great as to make them approximate monopoly, all holding com- 
panies, and all corporations whose stocks are owned and con- 
trolled by holding companies and other corporations. We can 
place a limitation on the capital stock of these corporations and 
banks; we can prohibit their consolidating in the roundabout 
way now in vogue which piles up money in their yaults amount- 
ing to many millions of dollars daily, to the detriment of the 
entire country. We have the power under the Constitution to 
prevent this interlocking of directorates and coalescing of stocks 
and interests and should hasten to apply it by congressional 
action. We know the facts, and a comprehensive law will bring 
the relief so manifestly just to the people. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen of the House, I say to you in all candor that this 
question will be a consuming and burning political issue during 
the years to follow and will not down till the appropriate legis- 
lative remedies have been devised and applied and the Govern- 
ment restored to the hands of the people, where their just rights 
will be protected and safeguarded. 

For the past two and a half years we have heard a great 
deal about preserving the rights of Americans abroad, and the 
people of this Nation were a unit in that regard. I am one 
American who believes it the duty of this Government, through 
the Congress, to protect first American rights in America for 
Americans; and as a legislator and an American I dedicate my 
energies to the people of this Nation, and with the Constitu- 
tion as my guide and the sanctity of the American home as my 
inspiration I am ready, willing, and anxious to do all within 
my power to secure such Federal legislation as will destroy for- 
ever this evil and restore to the American people their just and 
sacred rights. [Applause.] 
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TARIFF ON PEARL AND SHELL BUTTONS. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I submit a privileged 
report from the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (II. R. 7705) to amend section 339 of the vere act of October 
3, 1913, in respect to the tariff on buttons of shell and pearl. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered printed 
under the rule. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on 
the bill. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman from Ohio 
proceeds, I would like to ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks on this subject and also on the league 
of nations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there ebjection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, addresses in the House are not 
always interesting and not always informative, but I think this 
afternoon is an exception. It has been an afternoon almost 
entirely given up to the discussion of public measures, and I think 
that every address that has been delivered is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the information that the publie ought to have, without a 
single exception. E was especially interested in the last s 
investigations, and all I have to say about that is that if, under 
any form of permission or omission, any group of men will ever 
get control of the foodstuffs of the country it is a matter that the 
Government must take in hand. I would not be in favor of the 
Government undertaking to operate the packers’ business, but I 
am in favor ef the Government controlling it, and it seems to me 
that it is inevitable when men will say that a group of men to-day 
are more powerful than the Government is, and that has been 
said many times in the last few months. Whether there be any 
truth in it or not, the mere statement of it by such figures as the 
Trade Commission present and the comments given by my 
colleague this afternoon warrants this Government's taking some 
position of control. 

Mr. AYRES. . Will the gentleman yiela? 

Mr. FESS. I wil. 

Mr. AYRES. What remedy would the gentleman suggest by 
way of Government control if not ownership? 

Mr. FESS. I do not believe that the Government can success- 
fully operate the business itself. Our railway experience should 
cure ull of us on Government ownership. I should think under 
a system of licenses perhaps they can get at any guilt that is 
being perpetrated. I want to say to my friend from Kansas 
that while I have looked into the facts that seem to demonstrate 
that there is danger, I have not yet found a method of control 
that I am entirely satisfied with. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I was just going to inquire whether 
or not the gentleman approved of the Government of the United 
States holding up 700,000,000 pounds of meat and other canned 
goods, of whieh the people of the country are in need? 

Mr. FESS. I think the War Department have taken steps to 
relieve that situation under the pressure of public opinion that 
was started here in the House some weeks ago, but what suc- 
cess they are making I am not now aware. 

I ought to say this, that there is a committee of Congress at 
this moment investigating into the question of foodstuffs and 
control. There is also a moyement on foot to reach exact facts 
in market control, not alone in investigating what is being done 
by others but what ought to be offered as a remedy on the part 
of the Government. That is in process now. 

J was also interested, as every Member of this House must 
have been, in the remarks of the Member from Texas [Mr. Hvp- 
SPETH] on the Mexican question, and I asked him a question in 
most perfect good faith as to what is to be the future of Mexico, 
and his statement that there is no person to-day south of 
our border in that unhappy country that is strong enough to 
maintain order there makes it a very serious question for 
our country at this moment. There is also a resolution now 
before the Rules Committee looking into the possibilities of some 
relief, if our Government can in a diplomatie way lend it, and 
that resolution may come before Congress. 

I speak of the problems now before the country as viewed by a 
Congress conmnissioned by the people to find a rational solution. 
These problems are, some of them, new, all of them imminent 
and tremendously important. Rightful solution is the duty of 
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the hour. Our first duty is to clearly comprehend what the war 
has brought us in the way of domestic problems, and then enact 
such legislation as is demanded by the exigencies of the times. 

The financial problem is an outstanding question which must 
enlist the best brain of our Nation. Prior to the war the high- 
water mark of our governmental expenditures was $1,125,000,- 
000. The average annual expenditure for 10 years prior to the 
war was about three-quarters of a billion dollars. Our public 
debt was less than one billion. To-day we have a public debt 
which places an annual interest charge upon the Treasury 
greater than the total expenditure on all demands of the Govern- 
ment prior to the war. There is small chance of this fixed charge 
being greatly lessened in years to come. Then the war-risk 
insurance claims will exact a heavy charge upon the Treasury. 
In this law we take care of the dependents of the soldiers who 
made the supreme sacrifice. There are about 75,000 of our 
sons who sleep in the “ windowless palace of death.” We also 
compensate for disabilities incurred. There were at least 200,000 
sons disabled in various degrees. The provisions of this law 
will make a heavy charge. 


MONEY FOR MILITARY. 


The military necessity for maintaining an army will approach 
a billion. The bill that left the House carried over three-quar- 
ters of a billion. The Navy bill carried considerably over one- 
half a billion. The Railway Administration demands over one- 
half billion te satisfy the deficit which may reach nearer a bil- 
lien. The Shipping Board will demand over one-half billion, and 
the wheat crop will require probably one billion more. There 
will be partial returns from the railways and sales of ships, and 
quite probably a larger return in the sale of wheat. However, 
the most conservative estimate of our annual expenditures will 
approach 5$4,000,000,000, and it may go to $6,000,000,000. 

Our first great concern is to stop the leaks, shut off the 
extravagances induced by the war. 

We were assured by Seeretary Glass that the Victory loan of 
$4,500,000,000 was our last. I wish it might be, but relief from 
this riot ef expenditure still going on must be found or we will 
have at least two more loans. 

The lean campaign closed May 10. By May 1 the Government 
had anticipated and consumed all of the loan except $2,226,000,- 
000. Beginning with January last, our average monthly expendi- 
ture up to June was over $1,400,000,000. At that rate all the 
Victory loan will be consumed by July 1. Every available source 
of revenue will not increase this fund beyond $5,000,000,000. If 
our monthly eharge will be reduced to $1,000,000,000 by January 
1 next, we will face a deficit of at least $2,000,000,000, with six 
months yet to run before the year ends. If you can tell me how 
we can meet the obligations without further borrowing, I would 
be glad to have you do so. 

In the meantime our first duty is plain. 
gances, if it requires a meat ax to do it. 

In this connection the country will be glad to know what the 
Republican Congress has done and is doing. By the 21st of 
June the House had sent to the Senate the eighth and last 
appropriation bill. These eight measures passed the House last 
session but failed in the Senate. It was fortunate that they 
failed, because this Republican Congress, charged with the 
duty of cutting off waste, saved in four of the eight bills the 
enormous sum of over $1,000,000,000, making a saving of about 
$40,000,000 a day for every day we have been in session. 

The country will indorse the rational expedition in legislation 
of this Congress. 


Stop the extrava- 


SENATE ACTS PROMPTLY. 


For 10 years past, ever since the Democratie Party has had 
control of the House, the 30th of June, the end of the fiscal year, 
always found us with some of the appropriation bills incomplete, 
which necessitated a continuing resolution to carry over the 
appropriations of the preceding year, that the Government could 
centinue in accordance with the law. 

The Senate acted with expedition upon these measures. Our 
only concern was the embarrassment of securing the signaturé 
of the President before that time, which is required by law, in 
order to avoid a critical situation of an interregnum, when the 
Government machinery must either stop or run withont legal 
authority. Congress did its part, and if the President could not 
be located no fault can lie with the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

Last March the Democratic Congress ended with more than 
half of the supply bills net yet enacted into law. The railway 
bill was an emergency bill. Likewise the third urgent defi- 
ciency bill, carrying provision for the allowances for 700,000 
families of soldiers, failed of passage. Before the month was 
ended the Treasury cabled the President of the situation, but 
it appears he did not care to have Congress in session and did 
not yield to the imperative demands of the unfortunate situa- 
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tion until a second cable was sent from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Congress was called to meet May 19, just six weeks 
before the end of the fiscal year. Yet to-day we see the greatest 
record ever achieved in the history of Congress—a new Con- 
gress convened, organized, with a constructive policy announced, 
every appropriation bill passed over to the Senate, in addition 
to numerous other emergency measures, such as special commit- 
tees of investigation created and at work, and a clean saving 
over the bills passed by the Democratic House of $40,000,000 per 
day for every day since the session opened. I challenge the 
Recorp to show another such achievement in the history of 
Congress. 

In this effort to reduce the needless waste committees of in- 
vestigation are now at work. The real purpose is not so much 
to expose the rank inefticiency of this administration—the whole 
country knows that already—nor to simply prosecute those 
whose official conduct may demand it, but primarily to lay the 
foundation to cut out the super-machinery war agencies created 
under the stress of war, costing the country millions of dollars 
and which are now turning heaven and earth to compel continu- 
ance. Every day we are assured by delegations and representa- 
tives of these agencies if we do not come forth with the needed 
appropriations we have failed to grasp the vision of the new 
world, lost our opportunity to serve our times, and forfeited the 
favorable judgment of all forward-looking people. Washing- 
ton to-day is a nesting place of various agencies demanding 
that war activities, many of them supported from the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund, be continued in peace time. Our duty 
is to sift out this sort of needless extrayagance, and we are 
doing it. 


Wan CAMPS BLOCKED, ps 


Mr. Speaker, the House after three hours’ debate forbade the 
further purchase of lands or new construction in war camps 
and cantonments. It was discovered that a tremendous tract of 
land of something like 120,000 acres down in Georgia was pur- 
chased since the armistice was signed to remove the Fort Sill 
activities to Fort Benning, Ga. Although the House Military 
Committee refused to recommend it, the purchase was made in 
spite of that action. Congress must take immediate steps on 
such deals to punish the culpable parties without regard to indi- 
vidual cases, no matter how high in rank the persons involved. 
This investigation is now. taking place. 

While we are using the knife tọ detach needless waste, we must 
not close our eyes to necessary expenditures. We must find the 
needed funds for that purpose. Our great concern must be how 
we can lay the burden equitably and safely. We must not dry 
up the sources of revenue by laying destructive taxes and thus 
destroy enterprise. “ We must not kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg.” This problem must enlist the best brain of our 
country, which to-day demands clear thinking and courageous 
action of an intelligent citizenry rather than the rantings of a 
demagogue. 

Closely connected with this financial question are industrial 
problems such as the railway and merchant marine policies of 
the Nation. Both of these problems are now being worked out 
by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce and the Merchant 
Marine Committees, which are now having daily hearings. 

Mr. Speaker, whatever may be the predilection of the country 
upon the railway policy the present impossible situation can 
not continue. We see the anomalous condition of the second 
largest industry in the world, which up to 1914 was one of the 
most prosperous, doing the greatest business, at the least cost 
and greatest efficiency in service of any railway system in the 
world, to-day facing bankruptcy. In 1913 the fatal Underwood 
bill was passed, and.within one year bankruptcy was facing many 
roads, which were thrown into receiverships to avoid it. Then 
came the war, which demanded the maximum utilization and 
efficiency of the transportation capacity of the Nation. Under 
our laws of limitation the business could not be run as a single 
system. The Government took over the railways in order to 
avoid the limitations imposed by law. We have now been under 
Government operation long enough to demonstrate the frightful 
results of attempting to operate the mammoth business by a 
political body instead of a business body. We see the highest 
rates and consequent heaviest burdens upon the public, the 
shipper, and traveler ever paid in the history of the business, 
the greatest gross income realized, the most inefficient service 
ever suffered, the least insurance against losses ever known, and 
the greatest deficit ever experienced by the business. Our Treas- 
ury is called upon to meet a deficit that will likely reach above 
the billion mark. Bankruptey at the moment of stupendous busi- 
ness can only be avoided by resorting to the National Treasury, 
This orgy of expenditure must be rectified, 


POSITION OF THE PUBLIC. 

In the solution there are at least three parties who must be 
kept in mind, Logically they are the owners, whose investments 
made possible the transportation facilities; labor, whose skill 
guarantees the highest degree of efficiency the public has a right 
to demand; and the public, who pay the bills. 

While any solution must see that the owners, investors, and 
managers must have reasonable profit, the time is long gone by 
when the business can be run for profit alone. While labor 
has a right to demand steady employment under the best pos- 
sible conditions at a scale of wage which will insure an American 
standard of living, the time has not come and will not come when 
the roads can be run for wages alone. Both of these elements 
must be considered, but must not exclude the interest of the 
public at large. As Members of Congress we are bound to repre- 
sent all the people who make possible the transportation busi- 
ness, including with the employer and the employee the public, 
which is the largest factor in the solution. 

It would appear that the wisest solution is to so amend the 
laws as to enable us to return at the earliest possible moment 
the roads to the owners under such governmental regulation as 
will insure against abuses of the public. The country will be 
glad to know that we are now entering upon legislation to accom- 
plish that end and will finish it before the end of the year. 

The stress of war demanded American ships. The Govern- 
ment set out to build them. We have now completed and in 
the process of building 138,000,000 tonnage. This will make us 
second only to England in a merchant marine. Since these ships 
were built in time of war at war prices of raw material and 
labor, they cost perhaps fully twice what our competitive ships 
on the Atlantic cost and easily four times what Japanese ships 
cost. Their operation will cost very much more because of our 
higher standard of wages. 

The first duty is to define our policy. Congress has already 
directed the formulation of a policy. Will we go on the sea 
to stay or shall we abandon it to our competitors? I confidently 
declare that we shall go on the sea to remain there. We will 
not allow again our competitors to carry our overseas goods. 
The big question is how can we operate these ships in competi- 
tion with European and Asiatic competitors? Shall we reduce 
our labor to their standard? Iam sure we will not, as we should 
not. We have a choice of three methods. 

We can operate them by the Government, we can lease them 
to American companies to be operated under the American flag 
as American bottoms, or we can sell them outright to American 
companies. In either case it will be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to make up the difference in cost of operation, 

FOR REASONS WELL KNOWN. 


I am opposed to governmental operation for reasons too well 
known to need comment. Governmental operation is at once 
wickedly extravagant, hopelessly inefficient, and totally irre- 
sponsible. As in the case of the railways the only limit will be 
the depth of the National Treasury. I am opposed to the Gov- 
ernment doing what private enterprise can do better. We have 
directed an investigation of the extravagances of the Shipping 
Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation, which have already 
expended the enormous sum of three and one-fourth billion dol- 
lars, a sum three times the total expenditure of the Government 
any one year prior to the war. There must be an accounting of 
this vast expenditure. 

The second method is that of leasing. If we lease the ships 
under contract to maintain American standards, then the Gov- 
ernment will be called upon to make up the difference in cost 
of operation, which will be a subsidy to labor. 

If we sell them, the same thing will be required. From my 
viewpoint I would prefer the latter method, call it what you 
may. 

The question of unemployment may become acute, and is at. 
tracting the attention of the present Congress. While there is 
no evidence of it at present, we must keep our eyes open to the 
possibility to avoid it. In passing from a war to a peace basis 
our important duty is to see that labor is employed, The first 
thing demanded is that the Government must unshackle business 
and give enterprise a chance. It should invite capital to invest 
in the enlargement of existing plants and in the erection of new 
businesses. : 

We should adopt such a policy as will allow every idle dollar 
to invest profitably so that every man and woman wishing em- 
ployment can find it at reasonable wages. This is the surest 
protection against unemployment, and is now engaging the at- 
tention of the Ways and Means Committee, 

In case it became necessary we could enter upon a system of 
National and State road building, as such an enterprise would 
result in permanent good and without undue interference with 
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private enterprise. I would be willing, if necessary, to enter upon 
the project of reclaiming waste lands, of irrigating arid regions, 
which would add to the acreage of the country. However, all 
this must be sharply guarded against unsound policies which 
lead to the destruction of initiative, the greatest incentive to 
progress. 

It is to be hoped that we will never see an industrial situation 
in our country where there will be three or four persons for every 
job, especially in times of high cost of living, such as we now 
experience. Unemployment means great suffering. The high 
level of prices was induced by the war when the Government em- 
barked upon a campaign of lending by borrowing. The country 
in a riot of borrowing for war purposes paid all sorts of prices 
for war material and labor, which lifted the price level abnor» 
mally as expressed in the price of all articles, whether of war or 
peace. The Treasury to keep pace with the price current ex- 
panded currency under the Federal reserve act, until to-day in- 
stead of $16 per capita circulation, as immediately after the 
Civil War, it is now $57, of which over half is Federal reserve 
notes, largely based upon commercial paper. That means that 
the dollar to-day has lost at least one-half of its purchasing 
power. The abnormally high wages do not operate favorably to 
labor. 

It must be seen that labor can not be reduced until the cost 
of living is reduced. This can not be done until we call a halt to 
the enormous waste, and the unpardonable extravagance of the 
Government in its dealings. It will also require a gradual defia- 
tion of the currency. 

The immediate problem is to keep industries going, money in- 
vested, that labor may be employed. The cost of an article of 
industry must not prevent its marketing, for in that case there 
will be neither work nor wages, and suffering must result. The 
investigation now in progress to fix the cause of the high cost 
and to recommend to Congress measures of relief should result 
in some definite action. Out of such suffering spring dangerous 
dogmas, Upon starvation anarchy feeds. It breeds that danger- 
ous brand of modern political and industrial stagnation, Bol- 
shevism. 

MEXACING SYMPTOMS. 

The numerous outbreaks in our great centers are the most 
menacing symptoms facing us as a result of the war, When in 
our own beloved Republic the largest auditorium in the me- 
tropolis of the Middle West can be filled to capacity by a crowd 
which cheers to the echo every assault upon our system of gov- 
ernment and even hisses the appearance of the picture of our 
marching sons in uniform, a scene which can be duplicated in 
other centers, our people must become aroused at the real mean- 
ing of such conduct. The Immigration Committee is now at work 
on this serious question. i 

I speak for myself alone when I say now and here that I will 
vote to forcibly deport from our shores every man and woman of 
responsible age who hisses the sight of an American soldier or 
who attacks the American flag. Instead of official flirting with 
these elements in attempting to appease Bolshevism by food sup- 
plies we must make them feel the majesty of the law. 

I am also ready to vote to refuse to the mails every sheet 
printed in any language other than English unless what is 
printed in a foreign tongue is translated in English in parallel 
columns. Ours has been the hayen for the oppressed. But we 
must not, we shall not, allow our country to be the refuge of 
criminals who confuse liberty with license. While the Congress 
can do something along this line it can not do all that must be 
done. Our citizens generally must assist in an intensive cam- 
paign of education to emphasize the real meaning of Ameri- 
canism. 

A FOREIGN PROBLEM, 

This leads me to say what I have said before, that the war 
has brought us a foreign problem of grave import. We are told 
we must avoid the “little American” policy in the interest of 
a world policy. In a word, we must abandon nationalism as 
provincial and accept internationalism as a cosmopolitan philan- 
thropic duty. We must regard ourselves as the world's umpire, 
Even to-day every Congressman’s mail brings appeals from 
Ireland, Armenia, Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, Poland, China, Korea, 
and other countries for official assistance. These countries seem 
to deem it their right and our duty—hence the appeal. 

While I have favored steps to reduce armaments and reconcile 
differences, I shall insist we must know precisely where these 
steps will lead. If the proposed league constitution includes 
within its jurisdiction such questions as immigration, deporta- 
tion, tariff legislation, and the Monroe doctrine, then we must 
reserve the right to demand the exclusion of all those questions, 
for they are purely American questions not to be decided by a 
council in which we have but one vote. If article 10 allows the 


league to send our boys anywhere in the world then we should 
reserve our right to be exempt from the operation of that article. 
We should also demand that our right of withdrawal must be 
unconditional and until it is so declared we must not be bound. 

We can ratify the treaty, including the league, which is men- 
tioned seventy-nine times in the instrument, with reservations on 
the items mentioned. This will end the war beiween us and Ger- 
many as soon as both sign it. If our reservations will be accepted 
by our associates, we are in the league. If they refuse, which is 
simply incredible, for all the world knows we can name the condi- 
tions and they will gladly accept them, so anxious are they to 
have us in; but should they reject them, then we do not want to 
be in and should not be bound. Thisclearsthe way of all interna- 
tional embarrassment; it opens the way to become a member of 
the league without surrendering our sovereignty or independ- 
ence, or submitting our destiny to a vote of foreign countries, 

If the proponents are sincere in their claims that these ques- 
tions are not included, then they will not refuse to accept our 
reservations, which writes it down plainly in the bond just what 
we mean in our obligation. The country must know the full 
import of the proposal as expressed by the President in his ad- 
dress to the Senate when he used these words: 

Every true heart in the world and ever, udgm. - 
manded that, at whatever cost of Pes pera gare, og pol 583 
a e e ad ee ae oll e 
of international politics. sei 2 Shi N 

I can not subscribe to the doctrine that the league of nations 
is of greater importance than the independence of this Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I have touched upon some of the problems be- 
fore the country to-day as viewed by Republicans. I am con- 
vinced that Congress since the Civil War never faced greater 
responsibility. The Republicans regard themselves charged with 
a duty to meet and solve them in the interest of the people at 
large, and not in the interest of any particular class. The Amer- 
ican people last year were challenged by our President, when he 
demanded a Democratic Congress. They answered that chal- 
lenge by a decisive repudiation, in which there was delivered a 
merited rebuke for an attempt to interfere with the right of elec- 
tions, and which was a magnificent vote of confidence in the 
Republican Party. We have accepted this vote, and will show by 
our record, I hope, that the people’s confidence has not been mis- 
placed, with a full realization that if we do not honor that confi- 
dence the country will withdraw it as quickly as it extended it. 
It will become the basis upon which the contest will be waged in 
1920. I believe the country should be congratulated upon the 
outlook of Republican achievement up to date and the sure prom- 
ise of Republican victory in 1920, which it demands in the inter- 
est of a Republic which up to date has stood for the institutions 
which have made her the pride, if not the envy, of the world. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask unanimous consent 
to continue for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
pause.] There Chair hears none. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, in interrogating the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Rickerrs] and in calling attention to what was re- 
peated to me yesterday with regard to what are known as the 
„Big Five,” the great packers, it seems they are able to run the 
gigantic packing business on borrowed capital, which is a subject 
that might be of great interest at some time here for amplifica- 
tion and illumination. We see the paper of many of them 
passing through the banks of the Eastern States, Much like 
Henry Ford, who is a great philanthropist, or was originally, 
they are, indeed, clever financial manipulators. In the case of 
Henry Ford, when we make an investigation, we find that every 
little dealer at a cross-roads throughout Pennsylvania and the 
country is obliged to deposit $1,000 as a guaranty of good faith 
on his part. That is a fine, easy way in which to get capital to 
run the business, but what of the philanthropy? That is legiti- 
mate, all right, but of the piety attached we will not speak. The 
point I wanted to make is this: 

I might have been misunderstood by the gentleman from Ohio, 
that the Member from Illinois, while disclaiming that the five 
great packers control the situation, made the statement that 
there were dozens of other packing institutions in Chicago that 
had in recent years amassed mighty fortunes. He tells a story 
that will be worth while for the House to listen to when he comes 
here, and I hope you may not be denied the privilege of hearing 
that story narrated in his own inimitable way. 

The Illinois Member tells of a firm of Hebrews who, I believe, 
were engaged in the second-hand clothing business, but found 
that the packing business was more profitable, apparently, I do 
not know whether or not he called the firm by the old name of 
Ketchem & Cheatem, but, anyhow, they went into the business, 
The Skinner firm was mentioned here to-day, and that sug- 


Is there objection? [After a 
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gested the old firm of Ketchem & Cheatem—there is such a firm, | 


I believe, in Buffaio—and this Chicago firm now makes over 
$2,000,000 n year on very small capital. So I think this whole 
question is a worthy one for investigation. 

The point I really wish to now make is this: I have known 
in this very city, the District of Columbia, over which alone 
Congress has jurisdiction, that there have been investigations 
made and diselosures brought in and laid before this House 
showing that the packing or cold-storage companies here con- 
trol the retail dealers; that these companies deliver to these 
dealers the products of the agricultural districts at a fixed price 
and say, If you do not sell them at that price, bring them back 
and we will destroy them.” That is the crime that oppresses 
and bears down upon the householder and has brought about 
the justifiable call upon Congress for relief. We believe what 
was said here to-day; everybody believes it; but what the man 
with a family to feed wants is relief from the extortionate 
prices fixed somewhere after the produce leaves the farm until 
it reaches the home. What the people want is not continued 
tales, but effective action. [Applause.] 

Mr. RICKETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Ayres] for 10 minutes. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, it is growing late, and at-the out- 
set I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
asks unanimous consent to extend and reyise his remarks. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I have been endeavoring to get 
n little time to make a short reply to an interview which was 
given out or published in the Washington Post on July 10 by 
my colleague, Mr. CAMPBELE of Kansas, for whom I have a 
great deal of respect. Ordinarily I would have paid but little 
or no attention to it, but I feel that if I did not I would be 
doing an injustice to the broad, fair-minded people of the great 
State of which I in part have the honor to represent. The 
sentiment, if it can be called such, as set forth in this state- 
ment does not in the least reflect the sentiment and the feeling 
of the people of Kansas. - 

It may be that a majority of the people of Kansas are opposed 
to the President, politically speaking; a majority may not in- 
dorse his plan of a league of nations; I feel that I can safely say 
but few, if any, are so partisan as to indorse what the gentleman 
from Kansas said in that interview, when he stated— 

That European officials had gained concessions from the United States 
by flattering its Chief Executive, and that we had lost prestige through- 
out the world. 

The people of the State of Kansas, regardless of politics, have 
always felt that all of the great men who have occupied the 
Executive chair are above being influenced in the manner set 
forth by the gentleman from Kansas. [Applause.] 

I have lived in Kansas for 38 years. I know the people of that 
State. I know them to be a fair and broad-gauged people, there- 
fore it is difficult for me to understand how the gentleman could 
indulge in the following: 


“The Presidency,” said Representative CAMPBELL, “carries with it 
such great power that artful diplomats and international statesmen in 
other lands should not be tempted to beguile the President with unusual 
attentions and presents to exercise his power for the welfare of other 
people than those of the United States.” A 


It may be that the gentleman from Kansas has lived in the 
atmosphere of the Capital so long that he has become thoroughly 
inoculated with the venom that is so plentiful in the Capital, 
und has, I am informed, always been against almost every Presi- 
dent. 

I want to say that is not up-to-date Kansas language nor 
Kansas thought. I wish to compare the above quotation from 
the interview of the gentleman to a quotation of the President’s 
speech delivered in the Senate the same day this interview ap- 
peared. The President said: 


The role which America was to play in the conference seemed deter- 
mined, as I have said, before my colleagues and I got to Paris—deter- 
mined by the universal tions of the nations whose representa- 
tives, drawn from all quarters of the globe, we were to deal with. It 
was universally recognized that America had entered the war to promote 
no private or uliar interest of her own, but only as the champion of 
rights which she was glad to share with free men and lovers of justice 
everywhere. We had formulated the principles upon which the settle- 
ment was to be made—the principles upon which the armistice-had been 
agrecd to and the parleys of peace undertaken—and no one doubted 
that our desire was to see the treaty of peace formulated along the 
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actual lines of those principles—and desired nothing else. We were wel- 
comed as disinterested friends, We were resorted to as arbiters in many 
a difficult matter. 


That kind of statesmanship is evidently beyond my colleague; 
he is afraid that the President of the United States can be so 
entertained, wined and dined, and tempted and beguiled with 
unusual attention and presents that he would “ exercise his 
power for the welfare of other people than those of the United 
States.” That is what the gentleman said, and that is not all 
he said. I quote another paragraph of that interview: 

The President wanted a league of nations. It was given to him. 
Those who sat with him at the peace table wanted to add more territory 
to their denuded domains, wanted more aang harbors and control 
over smaller and weaker nations, wanted indemnity for losses sustained 
in the war, wanted security and 2 and wanted the United States 
to share the burden of policing Europe and maintaining the boundaries 
of their nations. They got what they wanted. 


I believe the gentleman will so regret thatestatement a year 
from now he will deny ever making it. Let us compare that to 
what the President said the same day, as follows: 


It had been our privilege to formulate the principles which were ac- 
cepted as the basis of the peace, but they had been a ted, not because 
we had come in to hasten and assure the victory and insisted upon them 
but because they were readily acceded to as the principles to which 
honorable and enlightened minds everywhere had been bred. They 
spoke the conscience of the world as well as the conscience of America, 
and I am happy to pay my tribute of respect and gratitude to the able, 
forward-looking men with whom It was my privilege to cooperate for 
their unfailing spirit of cooperation, their constant effort to accommo- 
date the interests they a Paget to the ane fo we were all agreed 

The difficulties, which were many, o in the circumstances, not 
often in the men. Almost without exc on the men who led had 


here in which the conference worked seemed created not 

the ambitions of strong Governments but by the hopes and aspira- 
tions of small nations and of e ap hitherto under bondage to the 
power that victory had shattered and destroyed. 

Does. that sound like the product from the mind of a man 
who was broad and fair minded or from one whose mind had 
become beclouded because of too much entertainment? 

I wish to give you another quotation from the gentleman’s 
interview : 


Mr. CAMPBELL said that when the President left Europe there were 
no plaudits for him from the people, and that the cordial feeling existing 
six months ago for America is now changed to hatred. 


That does not coincide with what the President said the same 
day. He stated: 


We were 6 accepted as the unaffected champions of what 
was right. It was a very responsible réle to play; but I am happy to 
3 that the fine up of Americans who helped with their expert 
advice in each part of the varied settlements sought in every transaction 
to ju the high confidence reposed in them. 

And t confidence, it seems to me, is the measure of our opportunity 
and of our duty in the days to come, in which the new hope of the 
peoples of the world is to be fulfilled or disappointed. The fact that 
America is the friend of the nations, whether Oey be rivals or associ- 
ates, is no new fact; it is only the discovery of it by the rest of the 
world that is new. 


It seems to depend on the viewpoint of the statesman. The 
President was over there and busily engaged in at least trying 
to bring about this ideal condition, while the gentleman from 
Kansas was here, 3,000 miles away, criticizing the President 
for having gone over. I am compelled to accept the President’s 
view of how the responsible people of Europe feel toward us 
rather than that of the gentleman from Kansas, as I can not 
but feel the President had at least a little better chance to 
know the feeling of the people of Europe than my colleague. 

The gentleman said “The President wanted a league of 
nations and he got it.“ Yes; he wanted it, and that is not all. 
Millions of others wanted it. I think it was on the same day 
of this interview I received a letter inclosing some resolutions 
passed by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in their con- 
vention held in Columbus, Ohio, which in part reads: 

Whereas President Wilson and the learned representatives of our 
allies and the neutral countries have formulated a plan which we 
hope will bring about closer cooperation among nations, with a view 
of avoiding future wars—the league of nations. Millions of mothers 
in the broken homes of the world are dreaming of it to-day. 
spirits of 10,000,000 dead men, who but yesterday fell victims to the 
folly and criminal shortsightedness of man, are whispering their 
supplications into the ears of a just God, that national batchery shall 
cease and war shall be no more. 

[Applause.] 

An 


Whereas in the titanic struggle between democracy and autocracy, 
Woodrow Wilson, our beloved President, the master interpreter of 
the principles of democracy and the brotherhood of man, has given 
voice to and made the whole world listen to those principles and 
ideals for which the workers have struggled and died from time 
immemorial, and has declared that weak nations must receive the 
same consideration in the affairs of the world as strong ones, 
that this is the very basis of humane civilization. 


[Applause.] 
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And after setting forth a few more whereases, they 


Resolved, That the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in national 
triennial convention assembled at Columbus, Ohio, hereby expresses its 
gratitude to and its willingness to support as a solid and united body 
the greatest, most eloquent, and honest advocate of the rights of the 
common people since the days of Lincoln, President Woodrow Wilson, 
and we pledge our liyes and what we have of fortune to him and to our 
Government for the effecting and establishing of the humane aims and 
objects which be has outlined, 


[Applause. ] 

These sturdy yoemen evidently have not heard “that Euro- 
pean officials had gained concessions from the United States 
by flattering its Chief Executive, and that we had lost prestige 
throughout the world,“ and evidently they do not feel that the 
President has been so tempted and beguiled by attentions of 
artful diplomats as to cause him to exercise his power for the 
welfare of other people than those of the United States, and 
certainly from what they have said they do not agree with my 
worthy colleague, but are well pleased with his efforts. 

On the day of the interview the President said: 


The league of nations was not merely an instrument to adjust and 
remedy old wrongs under a new treaty of peace; it was the only hope 
for mankind. Again and again had the demon of war been cast out of 
the house of the peoples and the house swept clean by a treaty of peace. 
only to prepare a time when he would enter in again with spirits worse 
than himself. The house must now be given a tenant who could hold 
it against all such. Convenlent, indeed indi: sable, as statesmen 
found the newly planned league of nations to be for the execution of 
prosent plans of peace and reparation, they saw it in a new aspect 

fore their work was finished. They saw it as the main object of the 

ce, as the oniy thing that could complete it or make it worth while, 

hey saw it as the hope of the world, and that hope they did not dare 

to disappoint. Shall we or any other free people hesitate to accept this 
great daty? Dare we reject it and break the heart of the world? 


But the gentleman from Kansas seems to think we should 
guard against such foolish statesmen and protect not only the 
United States but all future Presidents against allowing vain- 
glory and lust of power to lead them astray. 

As I do not want to misquote the gentleman, I will give you 
what appeared in the paper: 

“We can not retrieve the past,“ he said. “We can only guard the 
future. If this bill shall become a law, neither vainglory nor lust for 
power will again lead the President to leave his own country and seat 


of government to engage in political controversies with statesmen and 
diplomats of other lands beyond the seas.” 


The President seemed to have an altogether different idea 
about his going to Europe than that of the gentleman from 
Kansas. He seemed to think it was a matter of duty and said: 


We answered to the call of duty in a way so spirited, so utterly with- 
out thought of what we spent of blood or treasure, so effective, so 
worthy of the admiration of true men ee so wrought out of 
the stuff of all that was heroic, that the whole world saw at last, in the 
fiesh, in noble action, a great ideal asserted and vindicated by a Nation 
they had deemed material and now found to be compact of the spiritual 
forces that must free men of every nation from oar unworthy bond- 
age. It is thus that a new rôle and a new responsibility have come to 
this great Nation that we honor and which we would all wish to lift 
to yet higher levels of service and achievement. 


he stage is ar ns destiny disclosed. It has come about by no plan 
of our conceiving, but by the hand of God, who led us into the way. We 
can not turn back. We can only go forward, with lifted eyes and fresh- 


ened spirit, to follow the vision. It was of this that we dreamed at our 
birth. America shall in truth show the way. The light streams upon 
the path ahead, and nowhere else. 

I am sorry my colleague can not see it this way. There is no 
question in my mind but that he will see it this way by this time 
next year and will be telling the fair people of the State of 
Kansas that he had always been for the league of nations and 
was proud of the fact this great Nation of ours took the lead 
under the leadership and guidance of President Wilson, the 
very man and statesman he is now seeking to belittle. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Kansas has expired. All time has expired. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. : 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, July 28, 1919, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copy of a communication from the 
Secretary of War, submitting a supplemental estimate of appro- 
priation required for “civil government, Panama Canal and 
Canal Zone,” for the fiscal year 1920, additional to the appro- 
priation for this object contained in the sundry civil act of July 
19, 1919 (H. Doc. No. 164), was taken from the Speaker's table, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. k 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7779) to 
repeal the act entitled “An act to promote reciprocal trade rela- 
tions with the Dominion of Canada, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 26, 1911, and for other purposes, reported the 
same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 156), 
which said bill and report were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BACHARACH, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7785) to provide revenue 
for the Government, to establish and maintain in the United 
States the manufacture of laboratory glassware, laboratory 
porcelain ware, optical glass, scientific and surgical instru- 
ments, reported the same without amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 157), which said bill and report were referred 
5 the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Mr. FORDNEY, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2837) to repeal section 
630 of the revenue act of 1918, approved February 24, 1919, 
reported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 158), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Ways and Means, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7840) providing for a tax 
on pure fruit-juice beverages, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 159), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa, from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7705) to amend 
section 339 of the tariff act of October 3, 1913, in respect to 
the tariff on buttons of shell and pearl, reported the same with- 
out amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 160), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, : 

Mr. BABKA, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3258) for the relief of Julias Jonas, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 155), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 7874) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the hamlet of Carbondale, Ohio, one 
cannon or fieldpiece; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7875) to grant one year’s extra pay to the 
members of the military and naval forces of the United States 
as partial compensation for their sacrifices and to assist them 
during the period of readjustment ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 7876) to regulate the 
importation of coal-tar products, to promote the establishment 
of the manufacture thereof in the United States, and, as inci- 
dent thereto, to amend the act of September 8, 1916, entitled “An 
act to increase the revenue, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 7877) to punish the placing, 
throwing, or sending of bombs or explosives, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KAHN; A bill (H. R. 7878) to provide necessary com- 
missioned personnel for the Army until June 30, 1920; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. y 

By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 7879) providing additional 
time for the payment of purchase money under homestead en- 
tries of lands within the former Fort Peck Indian Reservation, 
Mont.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 7880) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the city of Asheville, and other towns 
in North Carolina, one German cannon or fieldpiece each; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 7881) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the Gordon-Bissell Post, American 
Legion, of Keene, N. H., one German cannon or fieldpiece; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 7882) for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Waynesboro, Pa.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7883) increasing the limit of cost for a 
Federal building at Lewistown, Pa.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7884) for the purchase of a site and erec- 
tion of a public building at Lewisburg, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7885) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Newport, Pa.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. WHAVER: A bill (H. R. 7886) providing for the 
survey of the French Broad River, N. C.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7887) to pay all persons serving in the 
military and naval forces additional pay of $30 for each month 
of service; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 7888) for the purchase of a site and the 
-erection of a post-office building at Bryson City, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Appropriations.“ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7889) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a post-office building at Murphy, N. C.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: Resolution (H. Res. 202) as to the 
pay of the secretary of the late Hon. J. W. Raaspate; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. KAHN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 161) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to expend certain sums appropriated for 
the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1919, and June 80, 1920, at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 7890) granting a pension 
to Grace M. Bacon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A pill (H. R. 7891) granting a pension 
to Harriet S. Parker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7892) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelia E. Lindsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7893) granting an increase of pension to 
Christopher C. Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 7894) granting a pension to 
William T. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois; A bill (H. R. 7895) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah C. Wilson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOOD: A bill (H. R. 7896). granting a pension to 
Jacob Lyons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 7897) granting an increase of 
pension to William F. Craig; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JEFFERIS: A bill (H. R. 7898) authorizing the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., or its successors, to convey for 
public-road purposes certain parts of its right of way; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7899) granting a pension to Harriet E. Wall; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7900) for the relief of Rudolph L. Des- 
dunes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 7901) granting an increase 
of pension to Chambers II. Kautz; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKAID: A bill (H. R. 7902) granting a pension to 
Eva McNett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONAHAN of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 7908) grant- 
ing a pension to Julia E. Wooster; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 7904) granting an increase 
of pension to Samuel Metts; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. REED of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7905) granting 
a pension to Harriet E. Lightburn; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. RHODES: A bill (H. R. 7906) granting a pension to 
John L. Ware; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 7907) for the relief of William H. Price, 
alias William Sweeney, alias Jann Sweeney; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. RIDDICK: A bill (H. R. 7908) granting a pension to 
Wallace Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7909) granting a pension to George S. Hol- 
brook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7910) granting a pension to Rebecca B. 
Tooley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7911) to perfect 
the title to a quarter section of land in the State of Oklahoma; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WEAVER: A bill (H. R. 7912) granting a pension to 
Fannie A. Patterson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7913) grant- 
ing a pension to William A. Roberts; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of H. D. Craig, sec- 
retary of the American Defense Society (Inc.), of New York, 
requesting the United States to direct the immediate deportation 
from the United States of Mr. L. X C. K. Martens, self-styled 
Bolshevist ambassador from Russia to this country, and Mr. S. 
Nuorteva, Bolshevist ambassador from Finland, on the ground 
of their being undesirable aliens plotting against the institutions 
of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also (by request), petition of Charles J. Hatfield, M. D., of 
New York City, protesting against the repeal of the so-called 
daylight-saving law ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania: Copy of letter and of tele- 
gram sent to Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 
from the Gettysburg Chamber of Commerce, of Gettysburg, Pa., 
protesting against the abolition of the ninth internal-revenue dis- 
trict; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of the Lancaster Bar Association, of Lancaster, 
Pa., against the abolition of the ninth internal-revenue district; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FOSTER: Petition of the Presbyterian Church of 
Ironton, Ohio, for the enforcement of the war-time prohibition 
law ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Ray Quickel, of Ironton, Ohio, for the repeal 
of the tax on soda water, ice cream, ete.; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULLER of Illinois: Petition of the Iowa Packing 
Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, protesting against the passage of 
Senate bills 2199 and 2202 for control of the packing industry; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of R. F. Keppel & Bro., Lancaster, 
Pa., advocating repeal of excise tax on candy ; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of residents of Manheim, Pa., urging the repeal 
of tax on sodas, soft drinks, and ice cream; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KIESS: Evidence in support of H. R. 7677, for the 
relief of Daniel Robb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of the fifteenth Pennsylvania district, 
favoring a repeal of tax on sodas and soft drinks; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania: Resolutions adopted by the 
Pilots’ Association for the Bay and River Delaware, urging that 
the United States Coast Guard be transferred from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of the Navy; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution passed by the Patrick Ford Branch of the 
Friends of Irish Freedom, opposing the league of nations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MONAHAN. of Wisconsin: Resolution adopted by the 
Wisconsin Traffic League at a meeting held in Milwaukee, Wis., 
June 30, 1919, urging the speedy return of the railroads to their 
private owners; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Petition of the Tenth Ward Im- 
provement Association of St. Louis, Mo., praying to have the act 
of 1919 fixing the price of wheat at $2.26 a bushel amended so as 
to reduce the price of wheat and restoring it to a normal basis; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of various residents of the thirty- 
third district of New York, protesting against the enactment of 
the Kenyon-Kendrick bills, so called; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of Williams Produce Co., 
car-lot shippers of poultry and eggs, of Fergus Falls, Minn., pro- 
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testing against the enactment of House bill 7001; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, i 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Ohio: Telegrams from the Ideal Pack- 
ing Co., the H. H. Meyer Packing Co., the J. & F. Schroth Pack- 
ing Co., Jacob Vogel & Son, Lohrey Packing Co., the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., the Cincinnati Abattoir Co., Maescher 
& Co., the John C. Roth Co., and the John Hoffman’s Sons Co., 
opposing the Kendrick and Kenyon bills; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition from citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, 
opposing taxes on candy, ice cream, and soda-fountain foods and 
drinks; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Petition of R. W. Peery, vice 
president and cashier of the American National Bank, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., protesting against the passage of the bill relating 
to the packing industry and taking away from them their re- 
frigerator cars; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, petition of Jellico Grocery Co., of Middlesboro, Ky., 
favoring the passage of the Kenyon bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of Patrick Ford Branch, Friends of 
Trish Freedom, asking recognition of the Irish Republic; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of Polish Alma Mater of Chi- 
cago, III., and Polish Publishing Co., in re use of mails for publi- 
cations printed in a foreign language; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. YATES: Petition of the Seng Co., 1450 Dayton Street, 
Chicago, III., containing protest against House joint resolution 
No. 121, concerning conference regarding relations between capi- 
tal and labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Illinois Wire & Manufacturing Co., Joliet, 
III., containing protest against joint resolution No. 121, concern- 
ing conference regarding relations between capital and labor; to 
the Committee on Labor. 
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Also, petition of G. O. Mahle, Danville, III., protesting against 
Kenyon bill (S. 2202) and Kendrick bill (S. 2199); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. } 

Also, petition of W. I. Schermerhorn, No. 5 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III., containing protest against Kenyon bill 
(S. 2202) and Kendrick bill (S8. 2199); to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

Also, petition of William White, of Butler, Pa., suggesting 
that the Government carry all policies that were in force at the 
date of the armistice free for two years; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Claude B. Dayis, 9137-South Robey Street, 
Chicago, III., containing protest against the Kenyon bill (8. 
2202), the Kendrick bill (S. 2199), and the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 
5723) ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of John C. Schick, box 213, Batesville, Ark., urg- 
ing passage of House bill 5216, introduced by Representative 
Stemp, of Virginia, concerning production of manganese ore; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Illinois Pharmaceutical Association, Chicago, 
III., containing resolution urging passage of bills H. R. 212 and 
H. R. 44, the so-called standard-price bills of articles sold by 
pharmacists; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of J. D. Towner & Co., Mendota, III., containing 
protest against joint resolution 57, concerning conference regard- 
ing relations between capital and labor; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

Also, petition of Continental Bolt & Iron Works, Chicago, III., 
containing protest against joint resolution 121, concerning con- 
ference regarding relations between capital and labor; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, telegram from Illinois State Federation of Labor, urg- 
ing, unanimously, passage of House bill 3149, providing for the 
retirement of Federal employees; to the Committee on Reform 
in the Civil Service. 


